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Abbot of Famborough, Hants. 
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Campbell Smith (Mary), M.A. 

Dundee. 
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Caenoy (Albert Joseph), Docteur en Pliilosophie 
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Carter (Jesse Benedict), Ph.D. (Halle), LL.D. 
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Borne. 

Prayer (Roman). 

Carter (John), M.A. 

Librarian and Burearof Pusey House, Oxford ; 
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Member) ; Pro-Prootor, 1918-19 ; editor of 
the Economic Sevieta. 

Preferential Dealing. 

Cobb (William Frederick), D.D. 

Rector of the Church of St. Ethelburga the 
Virgin, London ; author of Origines Judaicw, 
The Book of Psalms, Mysticism and the 
Creed, Spiritual Healing. 
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Cook (Stanley Arthur), M.A. 

Ex-Fellow and Lecturer in the Comparative 
Study of Religion, in Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge ; author of The Religion 
of Ancient Palestine, The Foundations of 
Religion, The Study of Religions, and other 
works. 
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Cooke (Selwyn Montagu), M.A. 

Rector of Belbroughton, Worcs j Rural Dean 
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St. John’s College, Oxford ; Hebrew Lecturer 
at Cuddesdon Theological College : Vice- 
Priu^al of Edinburgh Theological College, 
and Examining Chaplain to the late Bishou 
of Oxford. 

Purification (Hebrew). 

Corwin (Charles E.), A.B., B.D., A.M. 

Pastor of the Reformed Church at Rocky 
Hill, New Jersey; formerly editor of the 
Documents of the Collegiate Dutch Church 
of New York City. 

1 Reformed Chinch in America. 


Crawley (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Camb.). 

Fellow of the Sociological Society ; Examinei 
to the University of London ; author of 
The Mystic Rose, The Tree of Life, The Idea 
of the Soul, The Book of the Ball. 
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Cbooke (William), B.A. 

Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin ; Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute ; 
President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1910; President of 
the Folklore Society, 1911-12; late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Pilgrimage (Indian), Possession (Indian), 
Prostitution (Indian), Rajput, Ramosbi. 

Cruickshank (William), M.A., B.D. 

Minister of the Church of Scotland at Kinneff, 
Bervie ; author of The Bible in the Light of 
Antiquity (1913). 

Proselyte, Proselytism. 

Ball (John), M.A., B.D. 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Presbyterianism. 

D’Alviella (Count Goblet), Ph.D., LL.D. (Glas. 
and Aberd.). 

Member and Secretary of the Belgian Senate ; 
Professor of History of Religions in the Uni- 
versity of Brussels ; Hibbert Lecturer, 1891 ; 
Commander of the Order of Leopold; author 
of Migration of Symbols. 

Prayer-wheels. 

D’Arcy (Charles Frederick), M.A., D.D. 
(Dublin), M.R.I.A. 

Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore; 
formerly Donnellan Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin ; author of A Short Study 
of Ethics, Idealism and Theology, God and 
Freedom in Human Experience, and other 
works. 

Prayer (Christian, Theological). 

Davids (T. W. Rhys), LL.D., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. 

Formerly Professor of Comparative Religion, 
Manchester; President of the Pali 'Text 
Society ; author of Buddhism (1878), Ques- 
tions of King Milinda (1890-94), American 
Lectures on Buddhism (1896), Buddhist 
India (1902), Early Buddhism (1908), Bia- 
logues of the Buddha (1899, 1910). 

Precepts (Buddhist). 

Davids (Mrs. Rhys), M.A. 

Formerly Lecturer on Indian Philosophy in the 
University of Manchester; Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London ; author of Buddhist 
Psychological Ethics (1900), Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists (1909, 1913), Buddhism 
(1912), Buddhist Psychology (1914), Kindred 
Sayings (1917), and other works. 

Purification (Buddhist), Reality (Bud- 
dhist), Relations (Buddhist). 

Davidson (Thomas). 

Minister of the United Free Church at Afton, 
New Cumnock ; assistant editor of the 
Globe Encyclopedia and of Chambers's En- 
cyclopccdia ; editor of Chambers's Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, etc. 

Places (Sacred). 

Davison (William Theophilus), M.A., D.D. 

Principal and Professor of Systematic Theo- 
logy, Richmond College, Surrey. 

Providence. 
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Dubes (J. H.), D.D.. LL.D. 

Late Vice-President of Lancaster County 
Historical Society, Lancaster, Pa., TJ.S.A. 
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Edwaebs (Edward), B.A. (Wales and Cantab.), 
M.R.A.S. 

Member of the Board of Arehmology, and 
Examiner in Persian to the University of 
• London ; Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. 

Priest, Priesthood (Iranian). 

Ehrhardt (Christian EDGf!NE)._ 

Professeur honoraire de I’Universitd ; Profes- 
senr h la Facultd libre de Thdologie pro- 
testante de Paris; Pasteur ii Bourg-la-Reine 
(Consistoire de Paris). 

Probabiliorism. 

Emmet (Cyril William), M.A., B.D. 

Vicar of West Hendred, Berks; formerly 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
author of The Eschatological Question in 
the Gospels; The Epistle to the Galatians 
(Readers’ Commentary); Conscience, Creeds, 
and Critics. 

Resistance and Non-resistance. 

Fairbanks (Arthur), Ph.D. (Freiburg i. B.), 
Litt.D. (Dartmouth College). 

Professor of Greek Literature and Greek 
Archmology in the State University of Iowa, 
1900-1906 ; in the University of Michigan, 
1906-1907 ; Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 1907. 

Propitiation (Greek). 

Fallaize (Edwin Nicholas Collingford), B.A 
(Oxon.). 

Late King Charles Exhibitioner, Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Possession (Introductory and Primitive), 
Prayer (Introductory and Primitive), , 
Puppets, Purificarion (Introductory and j 
Primitive). 

Farnell (Lewis Richard), M.A., D.Litt. (Ox- 
ford), Hon. D.Litt. (Geneva and Dublin), 
Hon. LL.D. (St, Andrews), F.R. A.S., F.B. A. 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford ; University 
Lecturer in Classical Atchffiology ; formerly 
Hibbert Lecturer and Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion ; author 
of The Cults of the Greek States (1896-1909), 
The Evolution of Religion (1905), Higher 
Aspects of Grech Religion QSil), Greece and 
Babylon (1911). 

Purification (Greek). 

Farquhar (John Nicol), M. A., D.Litt. (Oxon.). 
Literarj- Secretary of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association in _ India ; author of Gita 
and Gospel, A Primer of Hinduism, The 
Crown of Hinduism, Modem Religious Move- 
ments in India. 

Prarthana SaraaJ, Radha Soamis. 

Feltoe (Charles Lett), D.D. 

Rector of Ripple, near Dover ; formerly Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Prayer, Book of Common. 


Fletcher (Alice Cunningham). 

Holder of Thaw Fellowship, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Plains Indians. 

Fowler (William Warde), M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
(Manchester), Hon. LL.D, (Edin.). 

Fellow and Late Subrector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford; Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh 
University (1909-10). 

Roman Religion. 

Pyffe (David), M.A. (Edin.). 

Minister of the Presbyterian Church at New- 
castle; Lecturer at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle; author of Essential Beliefs of 
Christianity. 

Responsibility- 
Garbe (Richard), Ph.D. 

Professor des Sanskrit und der allgemeinen 
Religionsgeschichta an der Universifat zu 
Tiibingen. 

Pradhana, Purusa. 

Garvie (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Oxford), D.D. 
(Glas.). 

Principal of New College, London ; author of 
The Ritschlian Theology, Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, Studies of Paul and his 
Gospel, and other works. 

Polytheism, Ritschlianisffl. 

Geden (Alfred S.), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (Aberd.). 
Formerly Professor of Old Testament Lan- 

g iages and Literature and of Comparative 
eligion in the Wesleyan College, Richmond, 
Surrey ; author of Studies in the Religions 
of the East, Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, Comparative Religion ; translator of 
Denssen’s Philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Pilgtim^c (Buddhist), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Buddhist), Renunciation (Hindu). 

Gordon (Alexander Reid), D.Litt., D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew in McGill University, 
and of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in the Presbj'terian College, 
Montreal ; author of The Early Traditions 
of Genesis, The Poets of the Old Testament. 
Righteousness (in the Old Testament). 

1 Goudge (Henry Leighton), M.A.,D,D. (Oxon.). 

! Canon Residentiary of Ely Cathedral ; 
Principal of Ely Theological College. 
Revelation. 

Grierson (Sir George Abraham), K.C.I.E., 
Ph.D. (Haile), D.Litt. (Dublin), I.C.S. 
(retired). 

Fellow of the British Academy; Honorary 
Member of the American Oriental Society ; 
Honoi-ary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; Foreign Associate Member of the 
Socidtd Asiatique de Paris ; Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Super- 
intendent of the Linguistic Survey of India. 
Pisachas, Prannathis, Prapatti-marga, 
Radhavallabhis, Rai Basis, Raman- 
andis, Rukhars. 

Griffith (Francis Llew'ellyn), M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

Render in Egyptology in the Umveraity of 
Oxford ; editor of tlie Archmological Survey 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences _ at Berlin ; Foreign Associate of 
the Soeifitd Asiatique ; Member of the 
Imperi.al Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 
Prayer (Egyptian). 
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GnTHRiE (Charles John), M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Scot., K.C. 

The Honourable Lord Guthrie, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice in Scot- 
land ; Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Zoological Society of Scotland. 

Prisons. 

Gwatkin (Henrv Melvill), M.A., D.D. 

Late Di-icie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow 
of Emmanuel College ; author of Studies of 
Arianism, The Knowledge of God-, editor of 
The Cambridge Medieval History. 

Protestantism, Reformation. 

Haldane (Elizabeth Sanderson), C.H., LL.D. 

Author of The Life of James Perrier (IS99). 
Life of Descartes (1905) ; joint-translator of 
Hegel’s History of Philosophy {1S92), and The 
Philosophical IVorhs of Descartes (1911-12). 

Rousseau. 

Hamilton-Grierson (Sir Philip James, ICt.), 
B. A (O.von.). 

Fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiqiiaries ; 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropologies Insti- 
tute j Solicitor for Scotland to the Board of 
Inland Revenue. 

Puberty. 

Harada (Tasdkh), D.D., LL.D. 

President of the Doshisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Purification (Japanese). 

Heath (A. E.), M.A. 

Sometime Senior Scholar of Trinity College, 
and Arnold Gerstenberg Student in Philo- 
sophy, Cambridge. 

Realism (in Modem Thought). 

Herkless (Sir John), D.D. 

Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews j Principal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. 
Andrews. 

Literature to Presbyterianism. 

Herman (Mrs. E.). 

Author of Eucken and Bergson : Their Signifi- 
cance/or Christia?i Thought, The Meaning 
and Value of Mysticism. 

Quietism. 

Hibben (John Grier), Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

President of Princeton University ; author of 
The Problems of Philosophy, Inductive and 
Deductive Logic, Heget's Logic. 

Probability. 

Hicks (George Dawes), JLA. (Cantab.), Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), Litt.D. ( jianohester). 

Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
London ; assistant editor of the Hibbcrt 
Journal. 

Rothe. 

Hicks (Robert Drew), M.A. 

Fellow and formerly Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Protagoras. 

Hirschfeld (Hartwig), Ph.D. 

Profe.s.sor of Semitics at the Jews’ College; 
Lecturer in Semitic Epigraphy and Ethiojiic 
at University College in the University 
of London. 

Preaching (Jewish), Priest, Priesthood 
(Jewish). 


i Holmberg (UNO Nils Oskar), Dr. Phil. 

I Helsingfors; author of Die Wassergottheiten 
der jinnisch-ugrischen Volker (1913). 

Priest, Priesthood (Ugro-Finnish). 

Isaacs (Abraji Samuel), Ph.D. 

Profe.ssor of Semitic Languages in the Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Qaro. 

Jackson (Henrv), O.JL, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge; Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Plato and Platonism. 

Jacobs (Henry Evster), S.T.D., LL.D. 

Dean and Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. 

Sacraments (Christian, Lutheran). 

J,vmes (Edwin Oliver), B.Sc., B.Litt. (O.von.), 
F.C.S. (Lond.). 

Vicar of St. Peter’s, Limebouse ; Fellow of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute ; author 
of Primitive liitual and Belief, and other 
works. 

Rain. 

Jastrow (Morris, Jr.), A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages and Librarian 
in the University of Pcnnsj’lvania, Phila- 
deljJiia ; President of the American Oriental 
Society, 1914-15, and of the Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1910 ; author of The 
Bfligion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

Purim, 

Johns (Claude Herjiann Walter), M.A., 
Litt.D., D.D. 

Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
and Canon Residentiniy of Nonvicb ; author 
of Assyrian Deeds and Documents of the 7th 
Century B.C., Babylonian and Assyrian 
Laws, Contracts ana Letters, the Schweich 
Lectures on The Bclations between the Laws 
oj Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew 
Peoples. 

Purification (Babylonian), Queen of 
H eaven. 

Johnson (Hu.mphrev John T.), B.A. (O.von.). 

Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Priest, Priesthood (Chinese), Regalia. 

Johnston (Reginald Fleming), C.B.E., M.A. 
(O.von.). 

Administrator of Weihaiwei, 1917-18; Mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Folklore Society, the India Society, and 
the English Association; author of From 
Peking to Mandalay (1908), Lion and 
Dragon in Northern China (1910), Buddhist 
China (1913). 

Purification (Chinese). 

Jolly (Julius), Ph.D. (Munich), Hon. M.D. (GSt- 
tingen), Hon. D.Litt. (O.vford). 

Ord. Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philolog}’ in the University of Wiirzburg ; 
formerly Tn"ore Professor of Law in the 
University of Calcutta ; Geheimer Hofrat. 

Purification (Hindu). 

Jones (Arthur Cadbury). 

Formerly Secretary-General of the Societas 
Rosicruciana in Anglia. 

Rosicrucians. 
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Jones (Geohoe Hugh). 

Convener to the Examination Committee of 
the Free Church of England ; fonnerly Head 
Master of Neiv College, Margate (1886-98), 
and Incumbent of Christ Church, Crow- 
borougli, Sussex (1901-05) ; author^ of The 
Free Church of England; Its Doctrines and 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Reformed Episcopal Church and Free 
Church of England. 

Jones (Rufus M.), M.A., D.Litt. 

Professor of Philosoph}’ in Haverford College, 
Haverford, Penn.sylvania ; author of Social 
Law in the Spiritual World (1904), Studies 
in Mystical Religion (1909), Spiritual Re- 
formers (1914), The Inner Life (1916). 

Ranters. 

JounuAiN (Philip E. B.), M.A. (Camb.). 

British editor of the Monist and the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics-, Fellow of the 
London Mathematical Society; Member of 
the Mathematical Association. 

Realism (Modem Logic and). 

Joyce (George Hayward), S.J., M.A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Dogmatic Theologj* at St. Beuno’s 
College, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 

Power of the Keys, Probabilism. 

JUYNBOLL (Th. W.), Dr. juris et phil. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. 

Pilgrimage (Arabian and JIuhammadan), 
Prayer (Muhammadan). 

Keith (Arthur Berriedale), D.C.L., D.Litt. 
Barrister-at-Law; Regius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Coiniiarative Philology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Priest, Priesthood (Hindu), Ramanuja, 
Righteousness (Hindu). 

Kellett (Ernest Edward), M.A. 

Assistant Master at the Leys School, Cam- { 
bridge ; formerly Scholar of Wadhani j 
College, Oxford. 

Rewards and Punishments. 

Kelso (James Anderson), A.B., D.D., Ph.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature, and President of the M’estern 
Theologic.al Seminary, Pittsburgh ; author 
of Die Klagelicder, Der massorcthischc Text 
und die l^ersionen (1910), Hebrew- English 
Vocabulary to the Booh of Genesis (1917), in 
collaboration with David E. Culley. 

Proverbs, Riddle. 

Kennett (Robert Hatch), D.D. 

Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge; Canon of Ely; Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge; Examining 
Chaplain to tlie Bishops of Ely and Blan- 
ches ter. 

Rechabites. 

Kerr (Cohn M.), B.D., D.Phil. 

Minister of the Church of Scotland atKettins, 
Coiipar-Angos. 

Propitiation (Introductory and Biblical). 

Knoop (Douglas), BI.A. 

Lecturer in Ch.arge of the Economics Depart- 
ment in the University of Sheffield. 
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KOnig (Eduard), Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Bonn. 

Prophecy (Hebrew). 

Lacey (Thomas Alexander), M.A. 

Warden of the London Diocesan Penitentiary, 
Highgate ; Pringle-Stuart Lecturer, 1914 ; 
Bi^iop Paddock Lecturer at New York, 
1918-17 ; Select Preacher, Oxford, 1916-18. 
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Laino (Gordon Jennings), B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins). 

Professor of Latin in the University of 
Chicago. 

Priest, Priesthood (Roman). 
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Lakgdon (Stephen Herbert), B.D,, Ph.D., Hon, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 

Shillito Render in Assj-riology and Com- 
parative Semitic Philologj* in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; Curator in the University 
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author of Neo-Babylonian Royal Inscriptions 
(V.A.B. vol. iv.), Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms, A Sumerian Grammar, Babylonian 
Liturgies. 

Prayer (Babylonian). 

Lehmann (Edvard), D.Tlieol., D.Phil. 

Professor of the History of Religions and the 
Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. 

Prayer (Iranian). 

Leuba (James Henry), Ph.D. 

Profc.'sor of Psychology in Bryn MawT College, 
Pennsylvania ; author of A Psychological 
Study of Religion ; Its Origin, Function, and 
Future. 

Psychical Research. 

Lindsay (James), M.A., B.Sc., D.D., F.R,S.L., 
F.K.S.E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Author of A Philosophical System of Theistic 
Idealism, Studies in European Philosophy, 
Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of 
Religion, The Fundamental Problems of 
Metaphysics. 

Rigorism. 

McComb (Samuel), M.A., D.D. 

Canon of tlie Catliedral of the Incarnation, 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Repentance. 

MacCulloch (John Arnott), Hon. D.D. (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector of St. Saviour’s, Bridge of Allan ; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae; Examiner in Comparative Re- 
ligion and Philosophy of Religion, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bisliop of St. Andrews ; author 
of The Religion of the Ancient Celts. 

Piets, Pregnancy, Redemption, Relics 
(Primitive and Western), Religious 
Orders (Japanese, Mexican and Per- 
uvian), Reyuard the Fox, Sacraments 
(Primitive and Ethnic). 
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Macdonell (Arthur Ahthony), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D, (Leipzig). 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford ; Fellow of Balliol College ; Fellow 
of the British Academy; Fellow of the 
Eoyal Danish Academy; Keeper of the 
Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Ramaism, Ramakrsna, Ramayana. 

Macfadyen (Dugald), M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 

Formerly Minister of the Congregational 
Church atHighgate, London ; author of Tht 
Life and JUtters of Alexander Mackennal, 
Constructive Congregational Ideals, Truth 
in Meligion, Men of the Spirit. 

Pilgrim Fathers. 

McIntyre (James Lewis), M.A.. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen ; Lecturer in 
■ Psychology, Logic, and Ethics to the Aber- 
deen Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers; formerly Examiner in Phil- 
osophy to the Universities of Edinburgh and 
London ; author of Giordano Bruno (1903). 

Presentiment, Recognition. 

Maclean (Arthur John), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas.). 

Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness ; author 
of Dictionary and Grammar of Vernacular 
Syriac, Ancient Church Orders, and other 
works ; editor of East Syrian Liturgies. 

Prayer for the Departed (Christian). 

Maib (Alexander IViLLrAM), M.A. (Aberd. and 
Camb.), LithD. (Aberd.), 

Sometime Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Professor of (Jreek in the 
University of Edinburgh ; editor of Eesiod. 

Pindar, Prayer (Greek), 

Margoliouth (David Samuel), M.A., D.Litt., 
F.B.A. 

Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the hise of Islam, Mo- 
hammedanism, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism. 

Preaching (Muslim), Priest, Priesthood 
(Muhammadan), Qur’an. 

Margoliouth (George), M.A. (Cantab.). 

Member of the Board of Studies in Theology 
and Examiner in Hebrew and Aramaic in 
the University of London ; formerly Senior 
Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS in the British 
Museum, 

Sabbath (Muhammadan). 

Marshall (John Turner), M.A., D.D. 

Principal of Manchester Baptist College; 
Lecturer in History of Christian Doctrine in 
Manchester University. 

Regeneration. 

AIartin (Alexander Stuart), M.A., B.D. 

Formerly Pitt Scholar and Examiner in 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Minister of the Church of Scotland at 
Aberdeen. 

Predestination. 

Mingana (Alphonse). 

Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts in the John 
Hylands Library ; Lecturer in Arabic to the 
University of Manchester. 

Qur’an. 


Minns (Ellis H.), M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College and Lecturer in 
Palaeography in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Note on Russian Church. 

Mitchell (Edwin Knox), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Gweco-Roman and Eastern Church 
History in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Prophecy (Christian), 

Mitchell (William), M.A., D.Sc. 

Hughes Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide, South Australia. 

Production (of Wealth). 

Mofpatt (James), D.D., D.Litt., Hon. M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow ; author of 
Critical Introduction to New Testament 
Literature, and other works. 

Pistis Sophia. 

Montet (Edouard), D.Th., D.Philos. 

ProfesseuT d’Hdbreu et d’Aramden, d’Exdgbse 
de I’Ancien Testament, de Lan^e et de 
Littdrature Arabes A I’Universitd de Genbve. 

Religious Orders (Muslim). 

Moore (Robert), B.A. (Oxon.), B.D. (Edin.). 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Pre-esustence. 

Muirhead (John Henry), LL.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingliam ; author of Elements of Ethics, 
The Service of the State, Social Eurpose, and 
other works. 

Rights. 

Mullinger (J. Bass), Litt.D. (Camb,). 

Late University Lecturer in History ; formerly 
University Lecturer and Librarian of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Publican!. 

Ottley (Robert Laurence), D.D. 

Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; author of 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation (1895), 
Aspects of the Old Testament (1897), The 
Ecligion of Israel (1905), and other worka 

Purity. 

Pargiter (Frederick Eden), M.A., I.C.S. 
(retired). 

Formerly Judge of High Court, Calcutta ; 
Member of Council and Vice-President of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Puranas. 

Parsons (Richard Godfrey), M.A. (Oxon. ), 

Vicar of Poynton, Cheshire, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Wineliester; 
formerly Fellow and Prmlector in Theology 
of University College, Oxford, and Principal 
of Wells Theological College. 

Sacraments (Christian, Eastern). 

Patton (Walter Melville), M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Biblical Literature and History 
of Religion, and Director of the Library, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Pir. 
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Peaeson (A. C.), M.A. 

Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; editor of Fragments of Sophocles, 
Euripides’ Helena, Heraclidm, and Phoenissm, 
Zeno and Cleanthes; Fragments, 

Plutarch, Possession (Greek and Boman), 
Propitiation (Konian). 

Pkklks (Felix), Ph.D. 

Eabbi at KBnigsberg. 

Prayer (Jewish). 

Petete (William Matthew Flindees), D.C.L. 
(0.\'on.), LL.D. (Edin. and Aberd.), Litt.I>. 
(Camb.). 

Fellow of the Koyal Society and of the British 
Academy ; Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in the University of London. 

Precious Stones. 

Phillpotts (Beetha Suetees), M.A. (Dublin). 

Lady Carlisle Kesearch Fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxford ; Fellow of the Koyal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries (Copen- 
hagen) ; formerly Librarian of Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; author of Kindred and 
Clan; A Study wi the Sociology of the 
Teutonic Races (1913). 

Purification (Teutonic). 

Pinches (TheophilhsGoldkidge), LL.D. (Glas.), 

M. R.A.S. 

Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archmology, 
Liverpool ; Hon. Member of the Socidtd 
Asiatique. 

Pilgrimage (Babylonian), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Babylonian), Righteousness 
(Babylonian), Sabaoth (Babylonian), 
Sabbath (Babylonian). 

Pope (Robeet Maetin), M.A. (Camb. and Man- 
chester). 

Author of Introduction to Early Church 
History, and other works. 

Pride. 

POPPEE (William), Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Pilgrimage (Hebrew and Jewish), Puri- 
fication (Muslim). 

Poussin (Louis de la VallSk), Docteur en 
philosophie et lettres (Lidge), en langues 
orientalos (Louvain). 

Professor de Sanscrit i I’universitd de Gand ; 
Membre de I’Aoaddmie royale de Belgique ; 
Hibbert Lecturer (1916) ; Membre de la 
R.A.S. et de la Soeidtd asiatique; Membre 
correspondant de I’Acaddmie irap^riale de 
Petrograd. 

Pratyekabuddha, Religious Orders 
(Indian). 

Rankin (William JIieklees), B.D. 

Minister of the United Free Church at 
Glasgow'; author of The Life of Christ 
(1910). 

Reverence. 

Rees (Thomas). RLA. (Lend.), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Principal and Professor of Theology at the 
Bala-Bangor Independent College, Bangor, 

N. Wales; author of The Holy Spirit in 
Thought and Experience, and other works. 

Remorse. 


Reid (James Smith), M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Fellow and late Tutor of Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge ; Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Cambridge: 
editor of the Academica and other works of 
Cicero; author of Municipalities of the 
Roman Empire. 

Purification (Roman). 

Revon (Michel), LL.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of History of the Civilization of 
the Far East in the University of Paris ; 
formerly Professor of Law in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to 
the Japanese Government ; author of Le 
Shinnto'ismc. 

Possession (Japanese), Prayer (Japanese). 

Rivees (W. H. R.), M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
President of the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association, 1911 ; autlior of 
The Todas, History of Melanesian Society, 
Kinship and Social Organisation. 

Psycho-therapeutics. 

Ross (Geoege Robert Thomson), M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin.), I.E.S. 

Professor of Philosophy in Rangoon College. 

Principle, Receptivity. 

ScHiLLEE (Ferdinand Canning Scott), M.A., 
D.Sc. (Oxon.). 

Fellow' and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ; author of Riddles of the 
Sphinx (new' ed. 1910), Humanism (1903, 
new ed. 1912), Studies in Humanism (1907, 
1912), Flato or Protagoras I (1908), Formal 
Logic (1912), etc. 

Pragmatism. 

Scott (Charles Anderson), M.A. (Camb.), D.D. 
(Aberd.). 

Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

Friscillianism. 

Shields (Frances Rosamond), M.A. (Land.). 

Member of Boards of Studies (Philosophical 
Studies and Sociology) in the University of 
London ; formeriy Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Bedford College, in the University of 
London ; Warden of Household and Social 
Science, King’s College for Women, in the 
University of London. 

Probation. 

Shobey (Paul), Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Professor and Head of the Department of 
Greek in the University of Chicago ; Roose 
volt Professor at the University of Berlin, 
1913 : Member of the American Institute 
of Art and Letters. 

Righteousness (Greek and Roman). 

Simpson (Andrew Findlater), M.A. 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism in the Congregational Tlxeological 
Hall, Edinburgh. 

Pleroraa, Righteousness (in Christian 
theology). 

Smith (Henry Peeseeved), D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Lan- 
guages, and Librarian of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; formerly 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
the Histoiy of Religion in the Meadville 
Theological School, Pennsylvania. 

Priest, Priesthood (Hebrew). 
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Smith (Vincent Arthur), M.A., Litt.D. 

Of the Indian Civil Service (retired); author 
of Asoka in ‘ Rulers of India,’ Early History 
of India, A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, Akbar the Great Mogul, Oxford 
History of India. 

Relics (Eastern). 

Spence (Lewis), F.R.A.I. 

Edinburgh ; author of Mythologies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, The Popol Vuh, A Die- 
tionary of Mythology, The Civilisation of 
Ancient Mexko, Myths of the Horth 
American Indians. 

Popol Vuh, Prayer (Me.vioan), Priest, 
Priesthood (Mexican), Prophecy (Am- 
erican). 

Spooner (William Archibald), D.D. 

Warden of New College, and Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

Pity, Revenge. 

Stalker (James), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

Preaching (Christian), Revivals of 
Religion, Sacraments (Christian, 
Reformed). 

Stawell (Florence Melian). 

Certilicated Student of Newnham College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos, 1892, Part I., 
Class I., Div. 1) : sometime Lecturer in 
Classics at Newnham College. 

Renunciation. 

Stevenson (Mrs. Sinclair), M.A., Sc.D. 

Of the Irish Mission, Rajkot, India; some- 
time Scholar of Somerville College, (jxford ; 
author of Notes on Modem Jainism. 

Prayer (Jain), Purification (Jain). 

Stokes (George J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
Dublin). 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity College, Cork, National University of 
Ireland. 

Power. 

Stone (Darwell), M.A., D.D. 

Principal Pusey Librarian, Oxford ; author 
of A History of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Retreats. 

SwiNNV (Shapland Hugh), M.A. (Cantab.). 

President of the English Positivist Committee 
and the London Positivist Society ; editor 
of the Positivist Eevieio, Member of Council 
(late Chairman) of the Sociological Society. 

Positivism. 

Thomas (Edward Joseph), M.A. (St. And. and 
Camb.), B.A. (Lond.). 

Under- Librarian of Cambridge University ; 
editor of Buddhist Scriptures ; joint-editor 
of Mahaniddesa and Jdtaka Tales. 

Righteousness (Buddhist). 

Thomson (J. Arthur), M.A., LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen ; author of The 
Study of Animal Life, The Science of Life, 
Heredity, The Bible of Nature, Darwinism 
and Human Life, Outlines of Zoology, The 
Biology of the Seasons, Introduction to 
Science, The Wonder of Life. 

Recapitulation (Biological). 


Townsend (Henry Charles Alexander), B.A., 
B.D. 

Vicar of All Saints, Wolverliampton ; author 
of The Primitive Church, The Fourth Gospel, 
The Eesurrection, The Second Gospel. 

Purification (Christian). 

Toynbee (Arnold Joseph), B.A. (Oxford). 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Balliol (College, 
Oxford. 

Race. 

Tritton (A. S.), M.A., D.Litt. 

Formerly Assistant to tlie Professor of Hebrew 
and "Semitic Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

i Sabmans. 

Troitsky (Sergei Victorovich), Master of 
Tlieology. 

Instructor in the Alexander-Nevskij Theo- 
logical College of Petrograd ; Member of 
the Imperial Arcbmologic.al Institute of 
Petrograd ; attached to the Gbancery of the 
Over-Procurator of the Most Holy Synod. 

Russian Church. 

Urquhart (William Spence), M.A., D.Phil. 

Senior Professor of Philosophy in the Soottisli 
Cliurches College, Calcutta ; Member of 
Syndicate of Calcutta University. 

Profanity. 

Waddell (L. Austine), C.B., C.I.E., LL.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.A.I., M.K.A.S., M.F.L.S., 
M.S.B.A., Lt.-Colonel I.M.S. (retired). 

ForiiBerly Professor of 'Tibetan in University 
College, London ; Hon. Con-espondent of 
the Archteological Survey of India; author 
of The Buddhism of Tibet, Lhasa and its 
Mysteries. 

Prayer (Tibetan). 

Wallis (Wilson D.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Diplorad in 
Anthropology and B.Sc. (Oxon.). 

Formerly Instructor of Anthropology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in tlie 
University of California ; Special Ethno- 
logist (1914) to the Canadian Government; 
author of Messiahs : Christian and Pagan. 

Prodigies and Portents. 

Walter (Howard Arnold), M.A., B.D. 

Literary Secretary, National Council, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of India and 
Ceylon. 

Qadiani. 

Waterhouse (Eric Strickland), M.A., B.D. 
(Lond.). 

Minister of the Wesleyan Church at London ; 
author of Modem Theories of Religion, The 
Psychology of the Christian Life, and other 
works. 

Pietism. 

Watt (Henry J.), M.A. (Aherd.), Ph.D. (Wiirz.), 
D.Phil. (Aherd.). 

Lecturer on Psychology in the University of 
Glasgow; author of Psychology (1913), The 
Psychology of Sound (1917). 

Psychology. 

AVay (Gregory Lewis Albert), M.A. (Oxford). 

One of the Librarians of the Pusey Memorial 
Library, Oxford. 

Pusey. 
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Webster (Hutton), Ph.D. 

Professor of Social Anthropology in the ! 
University of Nebraska ; authoi of Primitive ' 
Secret Socieiiet, Meet Da;/s, Ancient History, 
Medimvnl and Modern History. 

Sabbath (Primitive). 

Weie (Thomas Hunter), B.D., M.R.A.S. 

Lecturer in Arabic in the University of 
Glasgow; formerl 3 ' Examiner in Hebrew 
and Aramaic in the University of London. 

Repentance (Muhammadan). 

Wei.sford (Enid Elder Hancock). 

Fellow of Newnhara College, Cambridge. 

Prayer (Teutonic). 

Werner (Alice), L.L.A. (St. And,). 

Universitj' Header in Swahili and Bantn 
Languages, School of Oriental Studies, 
London ; Goldsmiths’ Scholar, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, 1878-SO; Mar^’ Ewart 
Travelling Scholar, 1911-13; formerly 
Associates’ Fellow, Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; author of The Language 
Families of Africa ; The Native Races of 
British Central Africa ; translator of An 
Introduction to the Study of African 
Languages. 

Pokomo. 

WHiTLn- (William Thomas), M.A., LL.D., 
F.K.Hist.S., F.T.S. 

Honorary Secretaiy and editor of the B.aptist 
Historical Societj-; member of the .Ameri- 
can Historical -Association ; author of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Bihles, Missionary 
Achievement ; editor of A Baptist Biblio~ 
graphy, The IVorIcs of John Smyth. 

Rynsburgers (or Collegiants). 

Whittaker (Thomas), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Author of The Nro-Platonists : A Study in the 
History of Hellenism. 

Reason. 


Wilde (Norman), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 

Minnesota. 

Pleasure. 

Williamson (Kobert Wood), M.Sc. 

Treasurer to the Anthropological Institute. 

Polynesia. 

WoDEHOUSE (Helen Marion), M.A., D.Phil. 

Principal of the Bingley Training College, 
Yorkshire ; formerly Lecturer in Philosopliy 
in the University of Birmingham. 

Rationalism. 

Wood (Herbert 6.), M.A. 

Warden of Woodbrooke Settlement, Birming- 
ham ; formerlj* Fellow, and Lecturer in 
History, of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Puritanism. 

Woodbridoe (Frederick J, E.), A.M., LL.D. 

Johnsonian Professor of Philosimlij', and Dean 
of the Faculties of Political Science, Philo- 
sopliy, and Pure Science, in Columbia 
University, New York. 

Pluralism. 

WooDHOUSE (William J.), M.A. 

Professor of Greek in t!ie University of 
Sj'dney, New South Wales. 

Priest, Priesthood (Greek), Prostitution 
(Greek, Homan). 

Woolley (Reginald Ma.xwell), D.D. (Camb.). 

Hector and Vicar of Minting; Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Examining Chaidain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Prayer (Christian, Liturgical), Sacer- 
dotalism. 



OEOSS-KEFERENCES 


In addition to the cross-references 
of minor references may be useful ; 


Topic, 

PBOBiCCS Titbs op Articok. 

Phylactery . 

. Charms and Aiuuiet 
{Hebrew, Jewish}. 

Piety . 

. Filial Piety. 

Pig . . 

. Animals. 

Pipe . 

i Smoking. 

Pitaka . 

. Literature (Buddhist) 
Abhidhamma. 

Pi-vies , 

, Fairy. 

Polygyny . 

. Family, Marriage, Con- 
cubinage. 

l‘oor . 

. Poverty. 

Pope . 

. Papacy. 

Popoftcliins . 

. Sects (Russian). 

Pmjfia . 

. Docetism (Buddhist). 

Premillenarianism 

. Second Adventism. 

Primacy 

. Papacy. 

Proclus 

. Academy, Academics. 

I’fogress 

. Civilization. 

Prohibition . 

. Alcohol, Drunkenness, 

Propagandism 

. Proselyte. 


throughout the volume, the following list 


Topic. 

rBOBABi.8 Tm.B or Articib 

Property 

. Inheritance, Law. 

Pseudo-Messiahs . 

. Messiahs (Pseudo-). 

Panarabhi?eko 

. Abhisekn, 

Python 

. Serpent. 

Rabhns 

, Bod os. 

Rajasuya 

. Abhiseka. 

Rape . 

. Crimes and Punishments. 

Rasholniks . 

. Sects (Russian). 

Raudras 

. Saivism. 

Recognition . 

. Ordination. 

Regula Fidei 

. Creeds, Confessions, 

Faith, 

Reptiles 

, Serpent. 

Reservation . 

. Eucharist. 

Riches . 

. Wealth. 

Right and Wrong 

. Ethics and Morality. 

Piishis . 

. Brahmanism, Inspiration 
(Hindu). 

Rood . 

. Cross. 

Russian Scots . 

. Sects (Russian). 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. Genebai. 


A.H.=Ani)o Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak.= Akkadian. 

AJe.x. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = Americ.an. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. =A^an. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. =AssjTian. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

AV= Authorized Version. 
AVm=Anthorired Version margin. 
A.y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639^). 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. =c»r«i, about 
1 Can.=Cnnaanite. 
cf.= compare, 
ct. =:contrast 
D =Deuteronomist 
E=Elohist. 

edd.=: editions or editors. 

Egn>-= Egyptian. 

Eng. =English. 

Eth. =:Ethiopio. 

EV, EW=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff.=and folloning verses or pages. 

Fr.=s French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr.=: Greek. 

H=:Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. ^Hellenistic, 

Hex. =Hexateuch. 

Himy. =Himyaritic. 

Ir.=Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J=Jahwist 

J"=Jehovnh. 

Jems.=Jernsalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX=:Septnngint 

Min.=Minman. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT=Massoretio Text 
n. =note. 

NT=New Testament 
Onk. = Onkelos. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Per8. = Persian. 

Phil. =:Philistine. 

Phoen. sPhcenicinm 
Pr. Bk.!= Prayer Book. 

R=Redaotor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV= Revised Version. 

RVm= Refused Version margin. 

Sab. =Sab£Ban. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem.= Semitic. 

Sept sSeptnagint 
Sin.=Sinaitic, 

Skr. = Sanskrit 
Symm. » Symmaohus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t (following a nnmber)=timea. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. r=Theodotion. 

TR=Textns Receptns, Received Text 
I tr. retranslated or translation. 
VSS=VersionB. 

Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text 


n. Books of the Bible 


Old Tettament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ca=Cantiole3. 

Ex=Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. _ 

Lv=Leviticus. 

Jer=Jeremiah. 

Nu=Numbers. 

La = Lamen tation*. 

Dt=Denteronomy. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn= Daniel. 

Jg=Judges. 

En=Ruth. 

Hos=Hosea 

Jl=Joel. 

1 S, 2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles, 

Mio=Micah. 

Ezr=Ezra 

Nah = Nahum. 

Neh=Nehemiah. 

Hab=Habakkuk. 

Estrr Esther. 

Zeph =Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=HaggaL 

PsrrPsalmS. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Eo= Ecclesiastes. 

Mal=Malachi. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 

To=Tobit 

Esdros. 

Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sns= Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis=Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasscs. 

Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mao=l and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

Ntw Tettament. 


Mt= Matthew. 
MkrrMark. 
Lk=Luke. 
Jn=Jobn. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Go, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians, 
GalrrGalatians. 
Eph= Ephesians. 
Pn=Philippians. 
Col s= Colossi ans. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev=Bevelation. 
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III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied hy the title of a hook, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethnen = Beitraffe rur sem. Beligionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwun=Lict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

B&TA\i=Bominalbildung in den sem. Spraehen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (*1894). 

Benzinger=Ac4. Archdologie, 1894. 

Brockelraann = (tCtcA. d. arab. Littemlur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns- Sachau = /8yr. - .Boot. Bcchtsbuch ans dent 
fiinften Jahrhnndcrt, 1880. 

Budge =GoBs of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Laremherg-SagUo = ilicl. des ant, grce, et rom., 
1886-90. 

Be la Saussaye=Z«/iriMcA der Beligionsgeseh.*, 
1905. 

Benzinger^Z'ncAiWolton Sytnbaloncm^^, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Beussen=ilie Philos, d, Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906], 

Boughty=j4mAKi Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Cirimvn=Deutsche Mythologie', 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

^amhurger—Bealencyclopddie fiirBibel u, Talmud, 
i. 1870 (*1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886. 1891 1, 1897. 

Holder=.<4BccBtscAer Sprachschatz, 1891 If. 

HoItzmann-ZBpliel = Lexicon/. Theol, u, Kirchen- 
wesen\ 1895, 

Howitt=77a<tue Tribes of S, E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville sCouri de Lilt, ccltique, i-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur les religions slmitiques", 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Dictionary, 186311. 

Ija,ng= Myth, Bitual, and Beligion^l 2 vohs. 1899. 

Lepsius =Z)enAOTdicr aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Liohtenberger=Enoyo. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzharski= LTanBAucA der nordsem, Epigraphik, 
1898. 

= History , Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Oriy. Sanskrit Texts, 1853-72. 

Muss-Aniolt=.4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 189411. 


Nownck=XeAr6«cA d, heb, Arehaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- \Vissowa=.Be«iencye. der classischen Alter- 
tumstvissenschaft, 189411. 

PeiTot-Chipiez=I7ift. de I’art dans I’antiquiti, 
1881 ff. 

Preller=iJo)niecAe Mythologie, 1858. 

B.bvil\e=^ Beligion des peuples non-civilists, 1883. 

B\ehm!= Handworterbuch d, bibl, Altertums^, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson =BiJlical Besearches in Palestine^, 1856. 

Eoscher=Zcx. d, gr. u, rom, Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schatf-Herzo^= TAe New Sehaff -Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia ofjRelig, Knowledge, \90S 11'. 

Schonkel^Bibel-Lexieon, 6 vols. 1869-75. 

Schiirer=ff./F*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 11'.]. 

Schwally=ZeAen nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=ire6. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend= icAriucA der alttest, Beligionsgesch,'", 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.,) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land', 1897. 

Smith (W. 'B.,)= Beligion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer C&,')=Princ%ples of Sociology^, 1885-96. 

SpenceT-Gi\le:i[p=NativeTribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen'’ = iVorlAcTOT Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=rAe OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

T^dor (E. B,)=Prinxitive Culture^, 1891 [‘1903]. 

Ueberweg=Iftst. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vola 
1872-'74. 

Weber=</«cKscAe Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
V- verwandten Schriften^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Beligion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Beligion of the Anc, 
Egyptians, 1897], 

Wilkinson = Manners and Cttstoms of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

TMxa—Die gollesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden-, 
1892. 


2. Peiiodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA = Archiv fur Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W — Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

j 4E= Archiv fiir Ethnogranhie. 

AEG=AssyT, and Eng, Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

.<4(7(7=Abhandlungen der Gdttinger Gesellsehaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A ffPA= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

A HB= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJ'Ph= American Journal of Pliilology. 

.4 J'Ps= American Journal of Psychology. 

.4ZRPB=Araerican Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

.dJFZ=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AdTh American Journal of Theology. 

AMG—Annales du Musie Guimet. 

APES=American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APE=Archir fiir Papyrusforschung. 

..4R=Anthropological Review. 

AitJF=Aroluv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

/4S=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


..4BG=Abhandlungen der SSchsisohen Gesellsehaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=l,’Amibe Sociologique. 

.dSIF/= Archmological Survey of W. India. 
■dZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

H/4G=Beiti'age zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS= Beitriige zur A.ssyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
HC!S'= Bulletin de Correspondanee Helldnique. 
RE=Bureau of Ethnology. 
ilff=Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ =Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

RZ=Bamnton Lectures. 

BLE— Bulletin de Littdrature EcoMsiastique. 
BOB=Bah, and Oriental Record, 

HB=Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
RF. 14.4 = Bulletin de laSoc. archeologique i Alex- 
andrie. 

BSAL^Bnlletinde la Soc. d’Anthropologie de Lyon, 
Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 


Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie, 
BTS = Buddhist Text Society^ 
BJF=Bib]ical World. 

.®^=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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Comptes rendus de I’Acaddmie dea In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE = Catholic Encyolopredia. 

CF= Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 
CffS=Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 

01 = Census of India. 

C/A = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C/£=Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

C/ff= Corpus Inscrip. Gnecanim. 

C/i=Corpiis Inscrip. Latinamm. 

CiiS= Corpus Inscrip. Seraiticarum. 

COT= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^ ; see bdow]. 

CE= Contemporary Review. 

CcE= Celtic Keriew. 

Classical Review. 

C6E= Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEZ= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DA C= Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DACi = Dict. d'Archdologie chr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cahrol). 

DB= Diet, of the Bible. 

DCAr=Dict. of Christian Antiq^uities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCD= Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCff=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DiV'D=Dict. of National Biography. 

DP^/’=Diot. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DIFA IF=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 

EBi=Encyolop£edia Bihlica. 

EDr= Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Ea’p- Explor. Fund Memoirs. 
E/=:Encvclopaedia of Islam. 

JSiJ£=The present work. 

Eo^ = Expositor. 

E:ra2'=Expository Times. 

F.aG=Fragmenta Historicomm Gnecomm (coll. 

C. Muller, Paris, 1885). 

FXnFolklore. 

Folklore Journal. 

FiB=Folklore Record. 

GA =Gazette Arch^ologique. 

(7D=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

C(7A=GBttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GGA=Gottingisohe Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
Bchaften zu GBttingen). 

G/AP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
G/rP=Gmndriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

G/F= Geschichte desjudischen Volkes. 
GF/=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

DA/= Handbook of American Indians. 
DDP=Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

DGD’i= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

£r/= History of Israel. 
fl/=Hibhert Journal. 
ff/P= History of the Jewish People. 

HX=Hibbert Lectures. 

1/^= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 
ffJVB = Handworterhuch. 

/A = Indian Antiquary. 

/GC=Intemational Critical Commentary. 
IGO=Intemational Congress of Orientalists. 
/CB= Indian Census Report. 

/G= Inscrip. Gnecaj (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 187311'.). 

IGA =Inscrip. Graecte Antiquissimse. 

/<?/= Imperial Gazetteer of India® (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

//£= International Journal of Ethics. 

/Pi = International Theological Library. 

•/A = Journal Asiatique. 


J'APi= Journal of American Folklore. 

/■A/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
J'AOS=Joumal of the American Oriental Society. 
J'AiSD= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

J^ASD6=Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

/■pi= Journal of Biblical Literature. 
iIBTS= Jonmal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
J'D=Joumal des Debats. 

«/DPA=Jahrhucher f. deutsche Theologie. 
JE—Jewisb Encyclopedia. 

J'GOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
t/DG=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

J'D'S= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
triB= Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

J'Pi= Journal of Philology. 
i/PP/z=Jahrhiicher fiir jprotestantische Theologie. 
/PPS= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

/()P= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

/'PA/=Joumal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

J'PAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JPAiSBo= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

J'PA5G=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

J'PAG/sr= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

/■PGG= Joum.al of the Royal Geographical Society. 
/PS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JTASl= Journal of Theological Studies. 

/CAP® = Die Keilinschriften und das AT® 
(Schrader), 1883. 

/irAP®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or /(T/B = Keilinsohriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

/TGP = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
Bchung, 1878. 

ZOBl = Literarisches Centralblatt. 
iOPi=Literaturblntt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
iOP= Introduction to Liter.ature of OT (Driver). 
iP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 
iBB<=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M =Mdlusme. 

Jl/A/Bi = Memoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA IF = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGR = Monumenta Germanim Historica (Pertz). 
il/GJ'F=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jud- 
ische Vollvskunde. 

MGWJ =Monatsschrift fiir Geschichteund Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westennarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Paliistina-'V’ereins. 
il/B= Methodist Review. 

JHFG=Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MIFJ = hlagazin fur die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA G= Nuo VO Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
A^G= Nineteenth Century. 

Nn IFB = N euhehrfiisches W orterbuch. 
JV’/iVQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 
NKZ='Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

A®Q= Notes and Queries. 

/rB=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OBD = Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ = Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
OS=Onomastica Sacra. 

0TJC=01d Testament in the Jewish Church (AV. 
R. Smith). 

OP/’= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA OS = Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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P^SB=Proceea3ngs of the Antbiopological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polyclirome Bible iEnglisb). 
PP£=Pnblications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PC's: Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEPAr= Palestine Exploration Ennd Quarterly 
Sfemoirs. 

PEF5t= Palestine Exploration Ennd Statement, 
PG=Patrolo^a GrfBca (Migne). 

P JB = Preussische JaUrbucher. 

Pi=Patrolo"ia Latina (Migne). 

PlV'Q=PnnjA Notes and Queries. 

P.E= Popular Beligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

FJI£^=PioL Realencyolopadie (ETerzog-Hauck). 
P.KiJ= Presbyterian and Keiormed Bertetv. 
PPN=ProceediDgs of the Koyal Society. 

PPNE= Proceedings Boyal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PiSB.d= Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archffiology. 

PES= Pali Test Society, 
if^l =Bevue Archeologique. 

B.4nfA=Eeme d’Authropologie. 
j?-'lN=Boyal Asiatic Society. 
iJAssw=Kevue d'Assyriologie. 

B5=Bevne Biblique. 

FF£’iF=I{epoTts of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

BC=BeJTie Critiqne. 

BCrf=Bevue Celtique. 

BCiieiEer'ne Chrenenne. 
iJZ).V= Revue des Deus Mondes. 

B£'= Bealenoyclopadxe. 

J?E(?=Bevne ^es Eludes Grecques, 

BirgsBevue Egyntologique, 

FFJ = Revue des Etudes Jnives. 

=Revne d’Ethnographie. 

BffC=Die Beligion in Gesehichte und Gegenwart. 
SSLS='Reviie d’Histoire et de Litt4rature re- 
ligieuses. 

Bjfff?=ReTOe de I’Histovre des Beligious, 
Pjl/Af=Bevue dn moude mnsulman. 

RX =Bevue Numismatique. 

PP= Records of the Pasb 
BPA=Revne Philosophiqne. 

P(>=Eoniisclje Quartals^rift. 

RS = Revne simitiqne d’Epigraplue et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

BSA =Recueil de la Soc. archeologique. 
BF/=Eeimrts of the Smithsonian Institution. 
IiTAF= Reeueil de Travaux relatifs h I’Archeologie 
et h la Philologie. 

Prp=Eevue des fiaditions populaires. 
firdPA=Kevue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 
P7’r=Recueil de Travaux. 
BFF=Religionsgesehjchtliche Yersuche und Vor- 
arheitungen. 

BlFjB=Reahvorterbuch. 


I £rBAir=Sitrangsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenscbarten. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 
SBE=Sacred Books of the East, 

BBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrevr). 
BBB=Single-roL Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 
SE'=Stndien und Kritiken. 

AlfA=SitaingsbericIite d. Muneheuer Akademie. 
fi'N£?lF=Sitznngsberichte d. Kgl. Saclis. Gesellscb. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

FIFA TF=Sitznng3berichte d. lYiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAFA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 

J’C= Tribes and Castes. 

31^5= Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
7XXB'=Theologische Litteratnrzeitung. 
3’A2'=Theol. Tijdschrift, 

TBSSs: Transactions of Boyal Historical Society. 

Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
rs=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

?’I7=Texte nnd Dntersnchnngen. 

JFA7=Westem Asiatic Inscriptions. 

1F2WJ/'=3 Wiener Zeitschrift f. Knnde des Alorgen- 
landes. 

Z.-l^Zeitscbrift fnr Assyriologie. 

ZA=ZeitEchrift fur Sgyp. Sprache u. Altertnms- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift. fur die alttesL Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK=Zeitschnit fur christliche Kxmst. 
ZCP=Eeilschrift iiir celtiscbe Pliilologie. 

ZDA =Zeitschrift fur dentsches -Altertnm. 

ZD3IG — Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland- 
ischen Gasellschaft. 

ZDFV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palhstina- 
Yereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZKF = Zeitschrift fur Keilschri^orscbung. 
ZB'G=Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte. 
ZA’’P=Zeitschrift fur kathol. Theologie. 
ZAriFi=Zeitschrift fiir fcirchl. Y'issenschaft und 
Idrchl. Leben. 

^.lf=Zeitechrift fur die Mythologie. 

ZNTIF = Zeitschrift fur tlie ueutest. Wissen- 
Ecliaft. 

ZFhF = Zeitschrift fur Philosophie and Pada- 
gogifc. 

■^3'A’'=Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche. 

EFI\ =Zeitscbrift fur Yolksknnde. 

ZKRir = Zeitschrift fur vergieiehende Bechts- 
irissensehaft. 

ZIFT = Zeitschrift fur ■wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 
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PICTS. — The Piets and all connected ■with 
them — name, race, customs, and language — ^have 
long constituted a problem upon "which the most 
contrary views have been held, and which cannot 
yet be said to be completely solved. 

1. Name. — The word ‘ Piets ’ has been commonly 
derived from Lat. picti, ' painted men,’ hut it is 
now generally admitted that the Latin word is the 
form of a native name which may or may not have 
referred to the Ketish (and Celtic) custom of paint- 
ing and tatuing the skin. The Bomans used a 
word which resembled the native name, and which 
described this custom of theirs. 

The native name is connected with that ot the Pictones, or 
Pictavi, ot Gauh^ whose town was Pictari (Polctiers), and the 
name Ketones is sometimes applied to the Piets of Scotland In 
Irish and Scottish Chronicles.^ ‘Hie Latin name m^t have 
been co mm only used in Roman Britain, and became, in Anglo- 
Saxon, Pcohtas. As the diphthong in Poictiers corresponds to 
an earlier e, found in Ptolemj**aIlTjeTovwv*Aicpo»' on the coast of 
Poitou, Rhys conjectured that the name was Pectones rather 
than Ketones, The Welsh forms Peithwyr, *Kct men,' and 
Peitheu must be derived from Pect (cf. Scots Pecht, A.S. 
Peohtas, Norse Petta). An Irish (Goidelic) equivalent, with the 
usual transmutation of p and c, may be ctcht, which may ^ve 
the numerous place-names with *keith* in Scotland.3 What 
the native name meant is uncertain, but anlequi valent is thought 
to exist in Irish cfcAf, ‘ engraver,* or * carver ’ (or, according to 
Rhys, ‘^ughterer’ or ‘mighty warrior’), this meaning perhaps 
being inflnenc^ by the Ketish tatuing custom, Nicholson 
derives Kcti from an Indo-European stempril^, *tatu,** 

Another native name has the Goidelic form 
Cruithni, from ^etani, the name of Piets in Ireland 
and Scotland, and derived from cruth, * form,’ 
‘ fi^re * ; an Irish wiiter, Duald MaePirbis, ex- 
plains it as meaning the people who painted the 
forms (crotha) of beasts, birds, and fishes on faces 
and bodies. Rhys and Stokes refer it to cruith- 
neachdi * wheat,' or * that which is reaped or cut.* 
Hence it would still suggest the supposed meaning 
of Picti. The corresponding Biythonic name was 
Pretani, in old iVelsh Priten, later Prydyn [pryd^ 
* form *). Prydyn means Scotland, the Pictlana of 
the north, while Ynys Prydain, * Isle of the Piets,’ 
was the name for the whole of Britain, and thus 
must have originated at a time when the whole 

1 Cssar, cf« Bell. GaU. UL 11. 

2 W. F. Skene, Chr^mxclez of the PictSt p. 76 ; J. Rhys, Celtic 
Britain*^ p. Sll. 

3 Rhys, ‘National Names ol the Aborigines of the British 
Isles,’ The ScottUh .Rrri«r, xviiL (ISOIJ 126 f. 

^ W. B. Nicholson, Keltic Researchest p. 8> 
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island belonged to the Prydyn, or Piets.* This, 
then, accounts for the early Greek name nperovixal 
N^<roi, ‘ the Pictish Isles.* 

Rhys considers that Goidelic invaders of Britain called it by 
some such name as Inis Cruithne (from Qretani), ‘ Island of the 
Piets* — a non-Celtic race to whom the whole island had once 
belonged, according to him. On the arrival of the Brythons 
they clanged this to Ynys Piydain.2 ilacbain, on the other 
hand, maintains that the Cnuthne,-Pr 5 'dyn, or Piets were them- 
selves the Celtic inhabitants of Britain, about 300 b,c., and gave 
their name to it.® 

2. Classical notices. — C®sar writes that the 
interior of Britain is inhabited by those said tradi- 
tionally to have been bom in the island itself, and 
the sea-coast by those who had crossed over from 
the Belgte. The latter cultivated the land ; most 
of the interior tribes did not, hut lived on flesh and 
milk and were clad in skins. All the Britons 
dyed themselves with woad. Ten and even twelve 
of them had wives in common, brothers with 
brothers, fathers with sons; the children were 
held to he ofispring of him who first espoused the 
virgin.* 

Does the last statement refer to all the Bnfons or only to the 
interior tribes? Zimmer holds that the reference to *ali the 
Britons ’is a parenthesis, and that the account oi the interior 
tribes is resumed rvith this statement ns to marriage. The 
interior tribes were presnmably Piets, possibly Goidels ; Cmsaris 
account ot their promiscuity is probably wotUdess (§ s (i’))-* 

Ccesar knew nothing of the tribes to the north, 
who were certainly Pictish. His * interior tribes ’ 
may have been Piets or Goidels, though the Goidels 
are thought by some to have first come to Britain 
from Ireland from the 2nd cent, onwards. If the 
Piets were a Celtic people, there must also have 
been aboriginal tribes separate from or mingled 
with them. 

The northern tribes first came into notice during 
the time of Agricola’s invasion. Tacitus calls 
them collectively Caledonii, and in his opinion 
their red hair and large limbs pointed to a Ger- 
manic origin. Some of their tribes fought from 

1 Rhys and D. Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh Peoj^e, p. 76 ; J, 
Loth, Les hlabinogicm-f Paris, 1913, L 273. 

2 The Welsh People^ p. 79, Scottish RetierWy xviiL 1S4L 

3 A, Macbain, An Etymolcmcal DictionaiT/ of the Gcelic 
Langttage^f «.r. * Britidn,’ edL W. F. Skene, The Bighlcnders of 
Scotuina^, Excursus, p. 3S4. 

<v.l2,14. 

3 EL Smmer, ‘Ketish Matriarchy,* in Ledbharnan Gleann, 
ed. G. Henderson, p, 22. 
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chariots, like the southern Britons. They had 
tribal assemblies, ratified ■with sacred rites. 
Calgacus, their leader against the Romans, speaks 
of their harvests — which points to cultivated lands; 
and of their wives and children, without any refer- 
ence to promiscuity, Tacitus makes^no reference 
to the custom of painting their bodies.' On the 
whole, his Caledonians seem to difier but little 
from the southern tribes akin to the Gauls. Pto- 
lemy’’ next describes the various inhabitants of 
Britain according to tribal groups. 

South of the Forth and the Clyde were the Otadinl and 
Gadeni on the east, and on the west the Selgovae, Novantjo, and 
Damnonii, the last extending to near the Tay. On the east 
coast, north of the Tay, were the Venicones and Tioxall j west 
of these were the Vacomagi, then the Caledonli and EpldiL 
Along the west coast were the Cerones, Creoncs, Camonacre, 
and Carinl, separated from the Caledonli by the Decantaa. To 
the north were the Lugl, Smertai, and Cornavii. 

Ptolemy’s tribes to the north of the Forth and 
the Tay correspond to Tacitus’s Caledonii, the 
name of the largest group with whom the Romans 
came in contact naving been given to all the tribes. 
These may be regarded ns Piets, since their posi- 
tion corresponds to that of the Piets described by 
Bede.’ Possibly some of the tribes south of the 
estuaries (Selgovse, Novantaj) may also have been 
Pictish. Bye. 208 the tribes had apparently united 
into two groups, for Dio Cassius speaks of the two 
nations of the Caledonii and Maiatai into which 
the names of the others were merged.* The 
Maiatai lived in the flnttish region north of the 
northern Roman wall, and perhaps derived their 
name from magh, ‘ a plain.’ They dwelt in that 
part of Scotland which, according to Ptolemy, had 
been occupied by the northern portion of the 
Damnonii. Dio says that these tribes neglected 
agriculture, but had cattle, and lived on milk, the 
produce of the chase, and fruits, but never ate 
fish. They had horses and chariots, and fought 
with shield, sword, spear, and dagger (? a dirk). 
They had community of women, ond their pro- 
geny were reared os the joint ofisprin^ of each 
small community. They had a certain food n 
small piece of which sufficed a man for several 
days. They would also run into morasses up to 
the neck and live there several days without eat- 
ing.’ According to Herodian, they punctured 
(tatued) their bodies in the forms of animals, and 
went naked, the better to show the ornamenta- 
tion.' 

Eumenius, who first mentions the Piets by name, 
says that Constantins Chlorus in A.D. 306 defeated 
the Caledonii and other Piets,’ The tribes are 
again summed up comprehensively as Piets in the 
notices of the invasion of Roman Britain between 
the walls by them and the Scoti from Ireland or 
Wales in A.D. 360, and in 364 when Piets, Scots, 
Saxons, and Atecotti invaded Roman Britain from 
different directions. When Theodosius came to 
the rescue, the Piets are described as consisting 
of two divisions, Dicaledonie and Verturiones, 
doubtless the equivalents of the Caledonii and 
Maiatai.' 

Rhys has shown that Verturiones Is the I^tln torra of a Celtic 
word which inipears later as the name of the Pictish district of 
'the men of Fortrenn ■ (Strathearn and Menteith). Fortrenn Is 
probably the gen. of Fortriu or Foirtriu, which again is found 
in Fothreve (Kinross ond Clackmannan). On the whole, this 
corresponds to the region of the Maiatai. Dicaledonm suggests 
the people of the two Caledonias—the regions divided by the 
lochs from Inverness to Fort William.' Of. Ptolemy's name for 
the ocean to the west of Scotland, AotoiKoAn^dviov. 

Claudian says that Theodosius drove the Piets 
into their own region of Thule ; the Scots retired 
to Ireland, the Saxons to the Orkneys, while he 

’ffeop. ii. 3. SJTEiii. 4. 

’ lb. Ixxv. 6, Ixxvi. 12. 

„ . ’ Panegi/ricus Constantino. 7. 

8 Ammianus Harcellinus, xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, 9 . 

’ Celtic Britain*, pp. 95, 162, 322, Welsh People, pp. 12, 102. 


1 Agric. 11 f„ 27, 31. 
4 Ixiv. 6. 

8 iii. 14. 


drafted the Atecotti into the Roman army.' Piets 
and Scots returned to the attack in A.D. 387 and 
in later years, when the Romans had finally left 
Britain. The Piets, however, did not continue to 
hold the land south of the Forth and the Tay, 
except partially in the district known as Manaw 
or Mnnann, where, later, Piets, Scots, Saxons, and 
Brythons mingled, and possibly in Galloway, 
where they may have been Indigenous. 

Manaw or Manivnn Included the western part of Midlothian, 
Linlithgow, part of Stirlingshire (where the name survives In 
Slamannan), ond apparently’ Clackmannan, which also preserves 
tlie name. Tho part south of the Forth was known to the 
Welsh os 3Ianow of the Gododin (»Ptolem/8 Votedlni), to 
distinguish It from the Isle of ilon or Manow.^ 

Ilhys regards tho Invading Seottl from Ireland who joined 
the Piets from A.D. 860 onwards as themselves Pictish, mixed 
with Celtic Ooidels. They were the Cruithni of Ulster or Ddl-n 
Araide. Their nome Is cognate with Welsh j/sjtcthr, a cutting, 
carving, or sculpture— hence the men who were scarred or 
tatued. This nome may have been given them by the Bry thonlc 
Celts, and Latinized os Scottl. Tlie later Scots who settled in 
Argyllshire come from another Irish Pictish district, Dalriada, 
which name they gave to their new habitat.8 Zimmer also re- 
gards the Scottl end Atccott! as non-Aryan people of Ireland, 
conquered by the Irish Oelts.^ Maebain regards the Scottl as 
Qoiacls, and their name as GoldellOB'tatuea men,' Gael, saath^ 
* to lop off/ 0. Ir. tcothaim. ‘It was their ovra name for them- 
selves/ A Skene also regards them as distinct from the Piets, and 
their region of Dalrloda in Ireland as one of their earliest settle- 
menu among the Ulster Piets.® 

The Atecotti were a non-Celtic folk, the Piets of Galloway, 
Bede's i^lduari, and possibly Ptolemy's Novantw and Selgovro, 
Their name means ' the old or ancient race.* This is Ithyrs’s 
opinion.? Skene regarded them as a people from Ireland settled 
In Dalrlada, but later considered them as inhabiting the district 
between the Roman walls.® 

After the settlement of the Scots in Dalriada, 
which they took from the Piets early in the 6 th 
cent.,® ana the Saxon invasions the ricts or Cale- 
donians occupied all Scotland north of the Pirths 
of Forth and Tay,*® except the region of Argyllshire 
and, later, tho w. Isles, They partially occupied 
the district of Manaw, and were perhaps also found 
in Galloway. The remainder of southern Scotland 
was occupied by Brythons and Saxons.** 

3 . Traditions about the Piets, — In accordance 
with a tendency in mediceval Celtic legends to 
connect races, tribes, or heroes with classical or 
Biblical personages and regions, the Piets were 
derived irom Scythia. The Welsh tradition, ns 
found in the of Layamon, represents the 
Piets as coming from Scythia with their king 
Koderic to Alban (Scotland), where they were 
defeated and Koderic was slain. Their conquerors, 
the Britons, gave them a district in Ireland (Caith- 
ness, according to Layamon), but refused them 
their daugliters in marriage. Hence they obtained 
women of the Gwdyl (Goidels) from Ireland. Their 
descendants are the Scots or the Gwydyl Ffichti 
(ssGoidelic Piets), who now through these women 
speak Ireland *6 speech.*^ 

The Irish tradition is found in three forms. In 
one of these the children of Gleoin (Gelonus), son 
of Ercol (Hercules), took possession of the Orkneys. 
Thence they were dispersed, but Cruithne seized 
the north of Britain, and his seven botib — C aith, 
Cc, Cirig, Fib, Fidach, Fotla, and Fortrenn— 
divided the land into as many parts. Five others 
ivHI. 26; cf. Jerome, adv. Jovian, li. 7, for the Atecotti la 
Gaul. 

2 Skene, ChronieUi, pp. Ixxxi, evil, cxv: Bhys, CtUic 
£ntain*,p. 165. 

s Celt. Britain*, pp, 94, 240, 243 ff., 270 1., Welsh People, p. 
101 . ' ^ 
* Zimmer, p. 26. 

® Excursus, In Skene’s Bighlanders'^, p, $S5. 

« Skene, Celtie Scotland^, L 137 f., 103 f., Bighlanders^ o 
10f.,CAronWe5, p. cixf. ^ 

? Rhys, Celtie Britain*, pp. 01, 04, 113, 222, 235. 240, 2S1, Tl efsh 
People, p. 102 ; Bede, Life o/St. Cnthhert, II. For the Niduart 
see also Skene, Celtic Scotland^, 1, 133. 

8 JUghlanders^, p. 10, Celtie Scotland^, i. 09, 102. 

8 Cf. Bede, HE L 1. 8 ; Skene, Chronielts, p. evili. 

J? S!* 26, for the Forth ns the southern boundary. 

M Of, Nennius, Sxst. Brit. 2 ; Bede, HE iii. 6 ; cf . i. 7 f . . v M 
M Skene, Chronicles, pp. 122 f., 165 1 . ; cf. Rhys. Celtie Bntain* 
p.242,for‘Gn-3'dylFflchti/ ^ • 
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of the Cniithneach -went to France, and there 
founded Piotavis. Thence they came to Erin, but 
■were driven forth.^ In the second form of the 
tradition the Cruithneach, children of Gleoin, came 
from Thrace. After building Pictavis, they came 
to Ireland, and helped Crimthann, king of Leinster, 
to expel the Tuatha Fidhba. Drostan, their Druid, 
ordered that the wounded should bathe in the milk 
of seven score white cows, and the poison of the 
•wenpona would not hurt them. They now gained 
power in Ireland, but Heremon drove them out, 
giving them as wives the widows of the men 
drowned when the Milesians came to Ireland. 
They now acguired Alban (Scotland). Some, 
however, remamed in Ireland. Spells, charms, 
and omens are attributed to them. The metrical 
version of this legend says that they acquired their 
name ‘Picti’ from tatuing their fair skins, and 
that on being given wives they swore that from 
the mother should descend the right to the sove- 
reignty.^ A third account says that Cruithnechan 
went over from the sons of Mile (in Ireland) to 
the Britons of Fortrenn to fight the Saxons, and 
remained there. Wives -u’ere obtained from Ire- 
land, Cruithnechan swearing by heaven, earth, 
sun, and moon that the regal succession should 
always be on the mother’s side.’ 

The preface to the 10th cent. Pictish Chronicle 
says that the Piets are so called from picio corpore, 
because they are marked -n-ith various figures made 
by iron points with pigments. The Scots are so 
called because they come from Scythia, or because 
they are descended from Scotta, queen of the 
Soots, Pharaoh’s daughter. They came to Ireland 
in the fourth age of the world, the Britons having 
come to Britain in the third age. The people of 
Scythia have white hair — hence they are called 
Albani — and from them the Piets and Scots origin- 
ate. Cruidne, father of the Piets dwelling in this 
island, reigned 100 years, and had seven sons — 
Fib, Fidaoh, Floclaid, Fortrenn, Got, Ce, and Cir- 
cinn.* 

Gildas, who appears to regard the region north 
of the Forth and the Tay as an island, mentions 
the Piets as a * transmarine ’ people who, with the 
Soots, invaded Koman Britain. They came from 
the north-north-east {‘ah aquilone’), the Scots 
from the west-north-west (‘ a circio ’). When they 
were ultimately driven from the region between 
the walls, they settled in the north of the island.’ 
Nennius brings the Piets from the Orkneys, whence 
they occupied a third of Britain up to his own day.’ 
Bede brings them from Scythia to Ireland, whence 
the Scots directed them to Britain (where they 
inhabited the northern part, the Britons being in 
possession of the southern), gmng them vrives on 
condition that, when any difficulty should arise, 
they should choose a kiug from the female royal 
race rather than the male — a custom observed 
among the Piets ‘ to this day.’ ’ 

The origin of the Piets from Scythia or Thrace 
is purely mythical, and the stories of how they 
obtained wives may be regarded as equally so — an 
ietiological myth to account for the Pictish succes- 
sion. The Goidelie name for the Piets being 
Cruithne, an eponymous Cruithne 'U’as regarded as 
their ancestor, while the seven districts into which 
Scottish Picta'via or Cruithentuaith was divided 
supplied names to most if not all of his mythical 
sons — Fib ; Fife and Fothreve ; Fortrenn : Fort- 
renn (Stratheam and Menteith) ; Fodla : Atholl 
(Athfoitle) and Gowrie ; Circenn : Maghcircin= 

r Irish additions to Nennius (Skene, Chronicles^ p. 23 f.). 

5 lb. pp. 82, 40. 3 76. p. 46. 

4 76. p. 3 f. This is perhaps derived from the Origines of 
Isidore ol Sevilie, ix. 2. 103, who gives ‘Scoti’ for ‘Picti' In 
eimlaining the origin ol the name from tatuing. 

’ de Excidio Britannia, i. 11, 19. 

•i.101. ^BEi.1,7. 


Mearns and Angus ; Gait : Caithness (Cathenasia). 
Fidaeh and Ce have no nominal equivalents. 

The regions unaccounted for are Mar and Buchan, and 
Moray, Argyil being included in Dalriada. The legend must 
therefore have arisen after the occupation of D.alriada by the 
Scots. 

The fact that there were Cruithni, or Piets, both 
in Ireland and in Scotland may account for the 
varying traditions of their coming first to Ireland 
or first to Scotland. One tradition says that both 
Irish and Scottish Cruithni were governed by the 
same kings to the number of thirty.* 

4. Who were the Piets? — Bhys regards the 
Piets as the non-Aryan (Ivernian) aborigines, dis- 
possessed by the incoming Goidels, whose lanMage 
they adopted, although they greatly outnumbered 
them. The Goidels were, however, profoundly 
modified by them in language, race, and customs. 
Having driven the Ivernians before them, they 
later made common cause with them against the 
invading Brythons. Hence there was an amalga- 
mation of the Goidelie and Ivernian elements, and 
‘the term Goidelie should strictly be confined to 
the mixed population of Aryan and non-Aryan 
language in possession of the country when the 
Brythons arrived.’’ Before Pictish, or Ivernian, 
died out, it was ‘ loaded with words borrowed from 
Celtic’ — Goidelie and Brythonie — but it also modi- 
fied Celtic vocabulary and continued the syntax of 
its own speech.’ Zimmer also regards the northern 
Celts as having become Goidelie in speech at an 
early period, while the southern Piets adopted 
Brythonie speech.’ 

The traces ol alleged Pictish (non-C3elUcl speech are scanty, 
but Rhys professed to find them in the Ogam Inscriptions of 
the north, and at first equated it with Basque — an opinion after- 
wards abandoned. But he still adhered to the theory of its 
non-Aryan character, and continued to challenge the upholders 
ol the Piets as Celtic to prove that the punctuated Ogam 
inscription at Lunasting in Shetland is Celtic: ‘Ttocuhetts- 
ahehhtmnnn.hccwevv-nehhtonn.’ The challenge seems a safe 
one, for, ns Lang says, it is ‘ not merely non.£yan, but non- 
human 1 or not correctly deciphered.’’ 

Rhys also finds non- Ary an traces in Celtic 
nomenclature, and, assuming totemism to be non- 
Aryan, argties us to its existence from names like 
MneCon, ‘ Hound’s son ’ — the name of a legendary 
prince whose rule extended from Ireland to Britain. 
Hence ‘MacCou may, perhaps, be regarded as 
representing the whole non-Celtic race of these 
islands,’ Totemism, however, may have been 
Aryan, and a personal name is nob evidence of 
clan totemism. He also argues for the non-Aryan 
character of the Piets from their custom of succes- 
sion through the mother, traces of which he also 
finds in the names and relationships of Irish and 
Welsh mythology.’ Zimmer accepts the Pictish 
succession through the female line, ns well as the 
classical references to promiscuity in the Celtic 
region, and incest incidents in Irish saga, as point- 
ing to non-Aryan marriage relations.' In the case 
of the sagas, the Celtic invaders of Ireland being 
in a minority, the aboriginal customs would not be 
changed at once, and have left their impress in 
legends.’ 

Skene’s whole theory of the history of the Piets 
fe connected with his opinion that there were two 
divisions of them, eventually distinguished as 
northern and southern Piets. This is based on 
Bede’s stateinent that the northern Piets were 
separated from those of the south by ‘steep and 

* ‘Tract on the Piets,* Skene, Chronicles, p. 320. 

2 C. H. Read, Guide to the Antiq. of the Bronze Age, Brit. 
Alusettm, London, 1004, p. 22. 

2 Rhys, Celtic Britain*, pp. 263 f., 268 L, 276, TVeUh People, 
pp. 13t.» 19. 

4 P. 11. 

® Proc, Soe. Antiq. Scotland, xxrii. [1892] 263£f., xxxii. [1898] 
S34 ff. ; A. Lang, nist. of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1900, i. 493. 
For an attempted translation see Nicholson, p. 71 f. 

Celtic Britain*, p. 2660., Welsh PeopU, pp. 160, 

880., 660. 

7 Zimmer, p. 28 0. 
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the Piets, and ruled over them as king of the 
Scots, or, according to the 10th cent. 
Oironicle/ extirpatea them — an oli^TO^ly ansurd 
statement. Bat Skene, foUo^ving Pinkerton to 
some extent, maintained that Aengns Macr ctcts, 
the Fictish king from 731 to 761, defeated the 
Scots and took Dalriada, which now became a 
Pictish proidnce. In 832 Alpin, of Scotfeh race 
by paternal descent, but, as his name shows, a 
Piet by maternal descent, as king of t^^ Scots 
fought the Piets and was defeated. His son 
Kenneth erentnally obtained the throne of the 
Pictish kingdom. This was not the result of a 
foreign invasion. The events are rather to be 
regarded as a war of succession j Alpin and 
Kenneth had a claim through maternal descent to 
the throne and were supported in that by a party 
among the Piets and by the remains of the Scots 
of Dalriada. The Piets, a Gaelic-speaking people 
like the Scots, were not conquered, and suffered 
no change of language. There was a more or less 
silent revolution, a mere matter of snecesrion 
according to Pictish law, and the modern High- 
landers represent the older Picts.^ Nicholson 
urges similar views, and points to the unsubstantial 
nature of the eridence for a Scottish conquest of 
the Piets (the fact that Alpin and Kenneth are 
names home previously by Pictish, never by 
Dalriadic, kings), to the improbability of the 
Pictish nation being conquered by their Scottish 
subjects, as well as to the fact that the Annals 
still describe Kenneth and his successors as ‘rex 
Pictomm.’ Thus the position is somewhat ana- 
logous to the change which set James TT., a 
Scottish king, on the English throne. There was 
no conquest of the English in this case or of the 
Piets in the other case.’ These views have been 
strongly combated by Macbain, who insists that 
the documents are not rightly handled, and that a 
wrong value is put upon some of them. He shows, 
e.g., that, though Aengus conquered Dalriada, 
the Annals insert this significant note, ‘ wane of 
Aengus’s kingdom.’ Yet the conquest of the Piets 
cannot be clearly explained from our present 
materials. There had been djmastic wars — 
attempts to break the Pictish rule of succession. 
The Scots were aggressive, and superior in culture, 
and eventually their Gaelic speech both in Pictland 
and in Strathclyde ‘wiped out the original Pictish 
and British.’’ 


belief 1 (see art. Tjunv, J 6). That the Piets were not a small race 
Is proved by what Tacitus says of the Caledouii, nor is there the 
slivhtest scrap of historical evidence for the theory. The to- 
caUed ‘Piets' houses’ or ‘earth houses’— low underground 
passages terminating in one or more chambers — ne^ not 
indicate that they were constructed or used by people of small 
stature. Their position necessitated a constricted height; 
they were probably store-bouses or hiding-places like those 
described bv Tacitus (Crrm. 16) among the Germans of his 
day, and not regular dwelling-places, since they are generally 
associated with remains of surface dwellings. Scattered 
over the Pictish area in Scotland, and perhaps of post-Roman 
date, they may quite likely have been constructed by the 
Piets, in which case the tr^tion of their origin would be 
authentic. 

Generally speaking, however, the tradition 
which ascribes all mysterions or large structures to 
the Piets (e.g.f Glasgow Cathedral) is analogous 
to wide-spread traditions elsewhere in which the 
origin of megaliths and colossal remains is ascribed 
to fairies, dwarfs, giants, the devil, Cyclops, etc. 

LTTEiUTimB.— The classical sources have been refen^ to in 
the article ; the post-classical sources are collected in W. F. 
Skene, Chronic!^ of the Piett, Chronicles of the Scois^ and 
other Early ^leirumhls of Scottish History^ ;Minbur^h, 1S67. 
See also Bede, SB\ Nennius, Sistoria Britonum^ Irish 
\'ersion, cd. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1^8. The older authorities 
are mainly : G- Chalmers, Caledonia, 3 vols., London, 1E07-24 ; 
T. Innes, Essay on the Ancient InhalntanU of the A’oftA of 
Britain or Scotland, 2 rols-, do. 1729, netv ed. in * The Historians 
of Scotland ’ series, viiL, Edinburgh, 1879 ; J. Pinkerton, An 
ETtqniry into the Bist. of Scotland yreeedin^ Malcolm III., 
newed., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1814, Dissertation on the Origin 
and Progress of the Scythians or Goths, London, 1787. More 
modem works are: J. Loth, *Les Ketes d'apra les travaujc 
rficents,' jlnnaZes deBreiagne, vL [1891] lllff.; A- Macbain, 
An Etymological Dictxona^ of the Gaelic Language", Stirling, 
1911, Excursus and notes in Skene, The EigMariaen of Scot- 
lands, do. 1&02, papers in Trans.of the Gcielie Society of Intemessi 
E. W. B. Nicholson, Keltic Researches, London, 19W ; J. Rhys, 
Celtic Britain*, do. 1903, ‘The Inscriptions and Lan^ace of 
the Northern Piets,* Proc-o/tAeiJoc. of AnligttariesofScotmjxd, 
xxvii. {1892] 2^11., *A Eevised Account of the Inscriptions o£ 
the Northern Piets,* ib. xxxii. {1893] S24 ; J. Rhys end P. 
Brynmor*Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900; W. F. 
Skene, Chronicies (see abore), The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, Edinburgh, 1863, The Bighlandersof Scotland, Stirling, 
1902, Celtic Scotland", 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1SS5; W. Stokes, 
‘Linguistic Valued the Irish Annals,* Trans, of the Philologicai 
Society, iii. [lSSS-90] 292£f., ‘Urke2tischer6prachscbatz,*in voL 
ii. ol F, O. A. rick’s Vei^leiehendes Wdrterhuchder indogtr- 
man. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1890-1909 ; W. O. E. Wlndtsch, 
‘Keltisdje Sprachen,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s EncyklopSdiex 
H. Zimmer, ‘Das Muttenrcchtder Pikten,*^ritreAr.der,8oETbny' 
Stiftung fdr Bechtsgeschiehte, xv. [18941 209f.» tr, in Ltaohar 
nan GUann, ed. G. Henderson, Edinburgh, 18W. 

J. A. AtACCCTLWCK. 

PIETISM. — I. Use of the term. — (1) Pietism is 
used in a general sense to indicate a religions atti- 
tude of devotional feeling ; (2) by Heppe, Bitsohl, 
and others, the term is extended to cover all 


The problem involved here is entirely one of 
evidence draivn from obscure documents and of 
probability, while the view' adopted of the original 
Pictish tongue, Brythonic or Goidelic, must neces- 
sarily affect the results. YTiatever theory is 
followed, it is certain that there must be a large 
Pictish admixture among the Scottish people m 
the region north of the Forth. 

8. The Piets in folk-tradition, — ^With the disuse 
of their name in connexion with actual peoples, 
the ‘Piets’ or ‘Peehts’ came to be associated in 
folk-tradition with megalithio remains and large 
buildings and with myths of their origin. From 
being a historic folk, they became a mysterious 
people, more or less supernatural, and usually 
considered as of small stature. 

‘Pecht' in Shetland is eynonymoaa with ‘dwarf*;* in 
Aherdeenahire ‘picht’ means ‘a small person,’ and in the south 
of Scotland the ‘peqhs* are regarded as daarfs, ‘onco wee 
bodies, but terrible stronp’— their immense strength being 
necessary on any theory of their having been able to move 
easily the large stones of srchajological remains, etc., attributed 
to them. Hence D. MacRitebie regards the Picta as a former 
dwarf race in Scotland, equivalent to the fairies of popular 

1 Ceitie SccUaniP, t 275 B. t Nicholson, p. SO ft. 

* Macbain, Excursus, in Skene's ZT^ftfandersS, pp, 3S71,, 402, 
Trans, o/ the Gaelic Eoc, of Inxemtss, xxi. [ISOe-OT], art. 
’ Piets,’ In Chambers’s Sncvdcpccdia, London, 1E91, vilL 167 f. 

* See an amusing instance of this in Lockhart’s L{fe of Sir 
n alter Scott, oh. 29, and Scott's Pirate, note 1, 


similar tendencies during the past three centuries ; 
(3) the Homan Catholic ‘ pietists ’ are the brethren 
and sisters of the pious and Christian schools 
founded by Nicholas Barre, in 1578, for the instruc- 
tion of girls and boys. 

As a proper name, however, the term belongs to 
the movement which arose under Spener towards 
the close of the 17th century. Like the term 
‘Methodist,’ it was originally bestowed in con- 
tempt. 

2 . The religious life of Germany at the rise of 
the movement . — The close of the Thirty Years’ 
M ar in 1648 left German Protestantism in an 
impoverished condition. The Lutheran Church 
was ruled from without by the cix-il governments 
of the various States, and from ivithin by theo- 
logians as autocratic as the papacy. Both civil 
and theological mle tend more to vigilance over 
doctrine than to care for Christian character. The 
result was that, whilst orthodoxy was never more 
outwardly alive, it was never more inwardly life- 
less. The clergy had not entirely forgotten' their 
functions, it is true, but they were owessed with 
the belief that, if there were sound doctrine, as a 
necessary consequence all else would be right. 
Luther had placed the seat of faith in the heart, 
but emphasis had now shifted to the intellect. 

> Tile Testimony of Tradition, London, 1690. 
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it was held, aocordingly, that, if intellectual 
Imowledge (illtiminaiio) were correctly imparted, 
it would assuredly direct the will aright. Luther 
had placed the Bible above dogma. The order 
was now reversed, and a creed-bound Church 
neglected the Bible in home, school, university, 
and sendee. Theological controversy was both 
frequent and acrimonious, lay rights were 
subordinated to pastoral prerogatives. Matters 
were somewhat better in the Keformed Church, 
and its presbyterian form of government gave a 
larger place to the laity ; but even here the taint of 
legalism and the spirit of self-righteousness were 
omy too often in emdence. 

Opon this clouded sky Pietism arose, bringing 
a clearer and purer light. Beginning modestly 
in an attempt to improve the religious life of 
Frankfort, it spread rapidly through hliddleand 
N. Germany. Among the forerunners of the 
spirit rather than the S3'stem of Pietism may be 
numbered Jakob Boehme(g.v.)the mystic, Johann 
Arndt, and Tlieophilus Grossgebauer, but the 
history of Pietism proper is almost entirely bound 
up with the life, work, and personality of the two 
great leaders who together and successivels' gave it 
mspiration and "uided its course, namely P. J. 
Spener and A. H. Franoke. 'Withm the span of 
their lives may be measured the rise, the growth, 
and at least the beginning of the dedine of 
Pietism. To sketch their biographies is therefore, 
in the main, to recount the histoiy of the Pietistic 
movement. 

3. History of the movement; lives of Spener 
and Francke. — (a) Philipp Jakob Spener, 'the 
father of Pietism,’ was bom at Rappoltsweiler, 
Alsace, in 1635. Trained under the influence of 
a devout godmother, he was impressed early in life 
hy reading Arndt’s Fow wahren Ohrietenthum 
(Brunswick, 1608-09). ’iVhilst a student at Strass- 
burg, he found his ‘father in Christ’ in Johann 
Schmid. Taking his master’s degree by a dispu- 
tation against Hobbes’s philosophy, he continued 
his studies at Basel, Geneva, Stuttgart, and 
Tubingen. At Geneva the influence of A. Leger 
and Jean de Labadie, the ex-Jesuit, combined with 
the piety, mysticism, and strict discmline of tho 
place to shape his character. At Tubingen he 
read Grossgebauer’s Wdchterstimme aus dem ver- 
wiistelen Zion (Frankfort, 1661). In 1663 he became 
preacher at Strassburg, and lectured on philology 
wad history. In 1666 he removed to Frankfort ns 
chief Lutheran pastor. Here in 1670, developing 
an idea which he had previously tried at Strass- 
hurg, Spener instituted his famous • Collegia 
Pietetis,' first in his own house, and subsequently 
in the church. His aim was to promote fellow- 
ship and Bible study ; his means were catechizing, 
lecturing, and discussion. The name, and, accord- 
ing to Kitsch), the idea of such gatherings origin- 
ated in Holland, where the ‘ Collegiants^ met ‘in 
collegia’ for worship; hut this has scarcely been 
proved. The attempt, inspired by good motives, 
was imitated, however, and in less capable hands, 
often indeed in the absence of all leadership, the 
Collegia gained a name for promoting heresies, 
fanaticism, and even graver abuses. Spener 
finally suppressed the meetings. Some were con- 
tinued despite this, and mostly became separatist 
communities which seriously injured the good 
name of Pietism. 

In 1675 Spener’s Pia Desideria appeared in 
Frankfort. In it he advocated (1) earnest Bible 
study conducted in ‘ ecclesiolre in ecclesia ’ ; (2) a 
lay share in Church government, as the proper 
consequence of the Christian doctrine of the priest- 
hood of believers ; (3) that knowledge of (Christ- 
ianity is practical, not theoretical, and shown in 
lharity, forgiveness, and devotion ; (4) that, rather 


than denouncing their errors, sympathetic treat- 
ment should be given to unbelievers, to win them, 
if possible, to truth ; (5) that theological training 
should be reorganized, and emphasis laid on devo- 
tion rather than on doctrine ; and (6) that preach- 
ing should ha more practical and less rhetorical. 
Spener followed up his contentions in Das ejeistliche 
Priestertkum (Frankfort, 1677) and AUgemeinc 
Oottesgelehrtheit (do. 1680). In spite of the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox, Spener’s influence increased, 
and in 1688 he became court chaplain at Dresden. 
Here he offended the elector by rebuking his vices, 
but refused to resign his post. The Saxon court 
met the dilficulty by obtaining for him the rector- 
ship of St. Nicholas, Berlin, with the title Consis- 
tonal Inspector. Here, in a court where the 
tendency was rationalistic, Spener’s true piety was 
honoured and appreciated. 

In 1694 the Universit3' of Halle was founded, and 
Spener assisted in nominating the professors. 
Spener’s coadjutor in the aftaira of Halle was 
Christian Thomasins (1655-1728), the jurist and 
publicist. Thomasins is an interesting figure. A 
disciple of HugoGrotius and Samuel Pufendorf, he 
had been professor of Natural Law at Leipzig. 
His views were provocative. He attacked tradi- 
tional methods in law and theology alike, advo- 
cated toleration for all, even for such outlaws as 
witches and atheists, and advised mixed marriages 
between Lutheran and Calvinist. Denounced 
from the pulpits and forbidden to write or lecture, 
Thomasins liad to flee to Berlin to escape arrest. 
Here he received a welcome, and, taking part in 
the formation of Halle University, became its 
rector and professor of Law. In regard to ecclesi- 
astical matters, Thomasins contended that a sliarp 
distinction must be made between that which la 
inward and that which is external in religion. 
Questions of piety and of doctrine are inward. 
The State sliould therefore leave them alone. In 
the external matters of worship and Church life, 
however, the State may rightly interfere, if neces- 
sary, to promote tho general wellbeing of the 
country and to maintain peace and order. Thus 
rendering to Ciesar and to God the things which 
were respectively theirs, Thomasins reconciled his 
own broad sympathies vitli his position as a State 
servant. Personally he was in the main orthodox, 
holding that revealed reli^on was necessary for 
salvation. Though never a Pietist, and indeed 
not of tho Pietist temperament, Thomasins is 
interesting ns an example of the broader tenden- 
cies of his age. He maintained cordial relations 
with Spener, though in later life he parted from 
Francke. It is obvious, however, that he had 
much in common with Pietism’s spirit of toleration 
and its nndoctrinal bent, and his work at Halle 
binds his name indissolubly with the Pietistic 
movement. 

Meanwhile Spener’s influence was creating 
jealousy. The theological faculties of Witten- 
berg and Leipzig attacked him bitterly, the former 
censuring in 1695 no fewer than 264 errors laid to 
his charge. This thunderbolt fell harmlessly, 
however, and Spener reiterated his position in his 
Thcologische Bedenken (Halle, 1700-02). His influ- 
ence^ maintained itself, and the Pietistic movement 
continued to flourish. In 1705 Spener died in 
Berlin. 

Speaeris was a miiet, well-balanced mind. Him- 
self a profound Bible student and a charitable 
practical man of devotion, he united Luther’s 
stress upon Scripture with the insistence which 
the Reformed Church laid upon conduct. Strictly 
speaking, he was neither mystic nor quietist. He 
was not a separatist, nor did he desire that Pietism 
should become a separatist movement. Eitsclil 
indeed declares that he was not trul3' a Pietist, 
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because he did not share in the more pronounced 
developments of Pietism, such as insistence upon 
a conscious crisis as necessary in the process of 
salvation, and a complete breach nuth the world. 
If this is an extreme statement, it is none the less 
true that, e.xcept for his insistence on the need for 
regeneration before a man should teach theology, j 
and a belief that the restoration of the Jews and 1 
the fall of the papacy would precede the final 
victory of Christianitj', there was little to dis- 
tinguish Spener’s views from the orthodox Lutheran 
creed of Ins day. 

(i) August Hermann Franeke, the second great 
leader of Pietism, was bom at Liibeok in 1663. 
Losing his father at an early age, Franeke owed 
his religious training to a godly mother. He 
studied at Erfurt and Kiel, where he first met 
Pietistic influences in the person of Christian 
Kortholt. He proceeded to Leipzig, where he 
became an accomplished Hebrew and Greek 
scholar, graduating in 16S5. Here, with Paul Anton 
and Johann Caspar Schade, he founded the Col- 
legium Philohiblicum to enable graduates to study 
the Scriptures together, both philologicaUy and 
practically — a venture of which Spener expressed 
approval. Franeke subsequently visited Spener, 
and, ultimately returning to ^ipzig, lectured to 
crowded audiences. Opposition, however, soon 
arose, and Francke’s Bible College was suppressed 
and his lectures forbidden. He thereupon wth- 
drew to a pastorate at Erfurt, but a similar out- 
burst of opposition caused the civil authorities to 
e.vpel him at forty-eight hours’ notice on the 
charge of forming a new sect. Three months later, 
at the end of 1691, Spener secured for liim the 
nnsalaried chair of Greek and Oriental Languages 
at Halle {where his colleagues were Anton, Joachim 
Lange, and Joachim Justus Breithaupt) and a 
pastorate at Glaucha. Here Franeke remained 
tor thirty-six years until his death in 1727, ex- 
changing, In 1698, his former position for the chair 
of Theology. 

Franeke was a man of real gifts, eloquent, 
learned, saintly, and industrious (for his remark- 
able pliilanthropie work see below). It is said 
that, as a token of the respect which his character 
evoked, the whole town followed his body to the 
graveside. As a ivriter Franeke was less able than 
Spener, bat, besides controversial pamphlets, he 
Irft several works for students and some books of 
devotion. 

"With the death of Franeke the activities of 
Pietism waned. Its main power was uielded in 
JT. and Middle Germany, but it exercised some 
Influence throughout Europe, and especially in 
Switzerland. Frederick I. supported the move- 
ment, decreeing in 1729 that all who desired 
appointments in Prussia must study two years at 
Halle. Frederick n. was nnsynmathetic, however, 
and Valentin Ernst LSscher of Dresden headed an 
opposing movement. While Pietism withstood 
this in the main successfully, by the middle of the 
18th cent, its force was largely spent, although the 
violence of the opposition weakened contempo- 
raneously with the decline of Pietism. During the 
period of rationalism which followed Pietism was 
qui^cent, hut its spirit, at least, subsequently 
rerived, and, in better fellowship with orthodoxy, 
is not yet dead in German evangelical Church 
life. 

A more moderate form of Pietism, centring in 
Wurtemberg, flourished longer. Its leader was 
the famous Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-17521, 
togeUier with Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702- 
82) and othei^ Schaff compares the IViirtem- 
berg Pietists in their relation to Lutheranism 
with the early Methodists and Anglicanism. They 
aspired to be a movement within the Church, I 


holding prayer-meetings, conducted by lay leaders 
{Stundenfialterh but attending church service and 
I the sacraments. Unlike the Methodists, however, 
I they did not entirely break awar, the main body 
tending to become more cburcbly without being 
I strict Lutherans. Some communities, like those 
of Komtiial and Wilhelnisdorf, seceded, folloudng 
the tendency of so many Pietistic centres to become 
separatist. 

The reaction against rationalism under Baroness 
von Krudener was inspired by Pietistic influences, 
as was the party led by Ernst Wilhelm Hengsten- 
herg which flourished at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. It was mainly distinguished by its opposi- 
tion to the scientific study of theology. But these 
were after-effects. The direct influence of Pietism 
ceased by the middle of the IStb century. 

4. General principles of Pietism; its strength 
and wealuess.— Spener’s basis was experience. 
Without attacking doctrine, he relegated it to a 
minor place, emphasizing the will rather than 
knowledge, and insisting that justification by 
faith must be by a faith supported by works, such 
as repentance, conversion, and a changed life. A 
certarn Puritan strain was manifested in the 
Pietist’s condemnation of theatres, dancing, and 
snch pursuits (adinphora), and in the insistence 
that the regenerate alone were fitted to teach 
theology— a point which, somewhat strangely, 
gave great offence. Some Pietists indulged m 
millenarian specnlatlon ; many dabbled in mysti- 
cism ; but, in the main. Pietism is justly to be 
called a movement of revaluation, which tried to 
attach to regeneration and sanctification as accom- 
lished facts a higher value than to justification 
y faith as an approved theory. Pietism has been 
described ns the last fruit of the heart-religion 
originated in the Franciscan movement ; and also 
as the last great surge of the wares of the Keforma- 
tion, and the final form of its Protestantism. 
Neither description is strictly accurate. • Heart- 
relirion ’ did not start with the Franciscans or end 
with Pietism ; nor are the waves of the Reformation 
spent. Pietism was the reaction of the spirit 
against the letter. It sprang up in protest against 
the formalism of its day. But it represents a 
ermanent spirit, for, just as tyranny provokes re- 
ellion, and licentiousness creates a Puritan reac- 
tion, so will formalism always call up some form of 
Pietism. 

The opposition to Pietism, as the lives of Spener 
and Franeke reveal, was violent. It took the 
form of controversial literature, such as Imago 
Pictismi (1691), floods of pamphlets, heresy charges, 
and processes in the civil courts. Its first ground 
was doctrinal. The contempora^ opponents of 
Pietism seized npon its antidoctrinal, or at least 
undoctrinal, character, alleging that it impover- 
ished the doctrine of justification by faith by faying 
stress upon the subjective rather than the objective 
aspect of faith. They declared that Pietism was 
indifferent to the importance of correct knowledge 
in religion, and thus uprooted all sound theology. 
The Pietist stress upon the will offended the ortho- 
dox, who regarded the work of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion to he primarily in the illnmination of 
the understanding, whereas the Pietists regarded it 
as consisting rather in the stimulation of the wUI. 
The later critics, however, chiefly bring charges of 
another character, mainly of fanaticism, though 
others see in the movement a retrograde tendency 
to Catholicism. It is suggested that the subse- 
quent deterioration of Pietism was involved in its 
own principles. Its insistence npon new birth, 
separation from the world, and acute repentance 
is alleged to have led to exaggeration and frequent 
fanaticism. It is said to have indulged in wild 
prophecies, mysteries, bloody sweats, the formation 
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of independent communities, some fanatical^ like 
the millenarians, others criminal. A long list_ of 
unsavoury scandals can be collected, and men, like 
Gottfried Arnold (1606-1714), who began as Piet- 
ists and ended as fanatical mystics are quoted as 
examples. It is said that registers were kept for 
sods, and idle people supported themselves by 
uttering the shibboleth of Pietism, whilst others 
committed suicide in religious mania. Such criti- 
cism, however, defeats its own ends. It represents 
the Pietism of Spener and Prancke as little as 
gluttony and drunkenness represent the philosophy 
of Epicurus. Pietism must oe judged in the form 
in which it was presented by the actual leaders of 
the movement, not in the excesses to which it de- 
generated apart from their control. In this state- 
ment, however, the main weakness of Pietism is 
revealed. It was the lack of central control. Un- 
like Wesley, Spener allowed the movement that he 
initiated to develop unorganized and largely un- 
disciplined. He let liberty become licence, and it 
led to degeneration. Spener judged that organiza- 
tion had killed ^iritnality in the Lutheran Church, 
but among the Pietists the lack of organization led 
to the same result. There were other causes. 
Pietism proclaimed a gospel of individual rather 
than universal salvation. It tended to leave the 
Church and the world as evil and to seek purity in 
isolation. There was also opposition, and subse- 
quently the undermining influence of the rational- 
istic movement. But the chief cause of the decay 
of Pietism was none the less the false individualism 
which left every Pietist community free to direct 
its own destinies in its orvn way. The decay of 
Pietism came when it had worn down opposition ; 
and the influence of rationalism, though hostile, 
is least potent of all against spiritual movements. 
One can but conclude that the prime cause of the 
ultimate failure of Pietism to maintain itself lay 
in the fatal error of believing that spirituality 
needs no organization. 

S. The results of Pietism. — (o) In the Church . — 
Though the critics of Pietism allege that the 
ecclestolas in ecclesia weakened Church organiza- 
tion and led to separatism, there is little doubt 
that Pietism tended in the main to restore vitality 
to the Church, It showed afresh the importance 
of religious experience ; it revealed the religions 
value of feeling and of practical Bible study; it 
■vindicated lay rights. It led to some improvement 
in the conduct of ■u'orship and a better liturgy. It 
gave a fresh impetus to hymnology and religious 
poetry. Paul Gerhardt’s hymns proved an inspira- 
tion to the Pietists, and stimulated their own 
roduction. Spener and Francke both WTote 
ymns, though Spener’s are poor and Francke’s 
few. Better knomi are those of J. A. Freyling- 
hausen ; whilst among the hymn-'vvriters influenced 
more or less by Pietism may be counted W. C. 
Dessler, B. Schmolck, J. J. Schiitz, and G. Ter- 
steegen. Although the Pietistic movement died 
out -ndthout effecting the thorough renewal of the 
life of the Church which it aimed at securing, its 
indirect influence tended to restore a truer con- 
ception of religion and a more intelligent form of 
■ivorship, and the legacy which it left became the 
joint nroperty of many subsequent forms of evan- 
gelical revival. 

(6) Philanthropy . — Perhaps the most enduring 
result of Pietism was the fresh impetus which it 
gave to philanthropic work. Francke established 
the famous Halle schools in 1795, and the founda- 
tion still exists. The work began modestly with 
a ragged school in his own house. Two years later 
a special building was taken, which had grown at 
the time of Francke’s death to a large institution, 
supporting nearly 160 orphans, and educating 
between 2000 and 3000 poor children, for the most 


art gratuitously. The system of education was 

oth religious and technical. It embraced natural 
science, physical exercises, various trades, and the 
German tongue. One by one -were established a 
printing press, hospital, library, farm, bre-wery, 
and laboratory. A teachers’ training college ■was 
also added and a Bible Society under Karl Hilde- 
brand von Canstein. The best side of Pietism 
is illustrated in the Halle orphanage — a work 
■which gained for it the support of those to 
whom its purely religious propaganda did not 
appeal. 

Pietism was also a pioneer in foreign missionarj’ 
activities. Frederick W. of Denmark, acting 
under the influence of Julius Lutkens, the court 
preacher, who ■vvas a friend of Spener and Francke, 
sent men to Halle for training, and asked Francke 
to find missionaries to Danish E. Indian posses- 
sions. In 1704 a mission was thus establimed at 
Tranouehar, and the Danish-Halle mission re- 
ceived the congratulations of George l. of England. 
The Moravian missionary movement also owes 
much of its strength to the Pietist strain in its 
ancestry. 

(c) Other movements . — The Moravians (q.v.) may 
be regarded as indirectly an offshoot of Pietism. 
Zinzendorf ■vvas Spener’s godson and a pupO in the 
Halle schools. From Pietism he learned not only 
the missionary fervour which characterized the 
Moravian community, but the emphasis on vital 
religion also. Through the Moravians the Pietist 
inflnenee came do^wn to Schleiermacher [q.v.), and 
is found in the insistence which his philosophy 
lays upon feeling. The Lutheran stress upon 
knowledge, changed by Spener to emphasis upon 
■will, becomes in Schleiermacher a doctrine of feel- 
ing, and in this sense also, despite Ritschl’s anti- 
Pietistic strictures, the Ritschlian theology has its 
Pietistic strain. Indirectly linked ■with Pietism 
by means of Mora^vianism is the Methodist revival 
under John "Wesley (see art. Methodism). 

By a strange contradiction, the Aufklaruny, 
■which represented the antithesis of Pietism’s re- 
ligions views, was in some part prepared by the 
Pietistic movement. In the first place, the indi- 
vidualism of Pietism, which attracted the robust 
common sense of Thomasius, prepared for the 
individualism of ‘the Enlightenment’ [q.v.), and, 
in addition, the reduction of emphasis upon doc- 
trine proidded an atmosphere of greater freedom. 
It is noteworthy that Johann Salomo Semler, who 
■was one of the forerunners of theological rational- 
ism, came from Halle, where he was professor 
in 1752. 

Through these channels the stream of Pietism 
ran do^wn to the sea and lost itself. If noiv the 
watercourse is d^, at least it may be said that 
the flow ■was not in vain. Outwardly the record of 
Pietism is that of a movement which spent itself, 
but those ■who take a wider view will see that it 
was not lost as an influence when it ceased to have 
an independent course as a movement. The spirit 
of Pietism sur^vived its body, and still lives in 
every form of intensive and devotional religious 
life. 
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Arabian and Muhammadan (T. W. JuYNnoLL), 
p. 10. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 12. 

Buddhist (A, S. Geden), p. 13. 

PILGRIMAGE (Arabian and Muhammadan). 
—I. Pilgrimagfes in early Arabia.— A religious 
feast like that annually celebrated by the heathen 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of Meccah was called 
Aaj/. This word (like Heb. m ; see, c.ff., Ex 10® 
i2'*, Dt 16“) designated a periodical feast at any 
sacred place, to which the ■worshippers on that 
occasion made a pilgrimage. Probably there were 
various holy places in Arabia, where such aMjj took 
place. Epiphanius, e.p. , mentions the word 'AyyaO- 
oKpaeie (t.e. ‘the jMjjto the holy temple’) as being 
the Arabic name of a month in N. Arabia. Wo 
may suppose that ‘ the ’ holy temple to which this 
pilgrimage was made was a local sanctuary in that 
country, and not the distant Ka'bah at Meccah 
(of. J. Wellbausen, Rests arab. Beidenium^, 
p. 85). ^ 

Only the great liajj, celebrated annually by 
various Arabic tribes at the holy mountains of 
'Arafah and at adjacent places, in the sacred 
month of Dhu’l-pijjah, has survived the ancient 
paganism, since Muhammad incorporated these 
ceremonies in a somewhat modified form into his 
ouTi religion. The feast took place at the end of 
the year (see Wellhausen, p. 94 If.) and had origin- 
ally, we may suppose, a magical character. Its 
purpose in early times must have been to get a 
nappy new year with plenty of rain and sunsliine, 
prosperity, and abundance of cattle and com. 
Great fires were lit at ‘Arafah and MuzdalifaU, 
probably to induce the sun to shine in the new 
year. Water was poured on the ground as a 
charm against drought (hence, probably, the Sth 
of IDhn’l-Rijjah was called ‘ the day of tarwiyah,’ 
i,e, ‘the day of moistening [the ground]’). Per- 
haps the throwing of stones at certain places in 
Min5, a relic of the primitive heathenism, was 
originally a symbol of thronung away the sins of 
the past year, and in this way a sort of charm 
against punishment and misfortune. Other 
theories, bowever, are defended by V. Chauvin 
(‘Le Jetdes pierres au pMerinage de la Mecque,’ 
Ann. de I’Acad, royals Barcheol. de Belgiyue, v. 
iv. [1902] 272-300; of. M. T. Houtsma, ‘Het 
skopelisme en het steenwerpen te Mina,’ Verslagen 
sn Mededeelingsn derKon. Acad, van Wetcnschap- 
ysn, rv. vi. [1894] 194-217) and many others. The 
excessive hurry and noise which characterized the 
run from ‘Arafah to Muzdalifah and from Muzdali- 
fah to Mina seem originally to have had some 
magical meaning. The three days at Mina (11th- 
13th of Dhu’HJijjah) were ‘days of eating, 
drinking, and sensual enjoyments,’ according to 
Muslim tradition ; fasting during that time was 
even forbidden — evidently as a symbol of the 
abundance that was hoped for in the following 
year. 

Every pilgrim entered upon a special state of 
sacredness [thrcim) during the hajj. In this state 
certain things, allowable at other time.s, were for- 
bidden. The muhrim [i.e. he who was in the state 
of ihram) was not allowed, e.g., to cut his hair or 
nails or to shave his head. lIis whole body had to 
be left uncovered, though he might wear two pieces 
of white cloth (the so-called nda and isdr). We 
can hardly doubt that the real purpose of the 
various obligations of abstinence imposed on the 
muhrim (cf. the Hebrew Nazirite) was originally 
to bring the pilgrim into a state of magical power 


Christian (L. D. Agate), p. 18. 

Hebrew and Jewish (W. PopPEE), p. 23. 

Indian (W. Cbooke), p. 24. 

Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 27. 

and to strengthen the magical influence of the 
hajj ritual. 

It must be observed, however, that in the time of 
Muhammad the original meaning of the old cere- 
monies was long forgotten. Indeed, the feast had 
no longer much religious, but rather a commercial, 
importance for the contemporaries of the Prophet, 
since during the luijj Meccah and the neighbouring 
market-places were visited by the Arabic tribes, 
even from distant countries. Every one could 
travel and trade then without fear, on account of 
the general truce between the tribes during the 
sacred months. 

Pilgrimages were also made in early Arabia to 
the Ka'bah, the old heathen temple at Meccah. 
The most sacred spot of this sanctuary was the 
eastern comer in which the venerated Black Stone 
was fixed, opposite the holy well of Zemzem. It 
W'as especially in the sacreti month of Eajab (the 
7th month of the year) that the Ka'bah was visited 
by pilgrims, who made circuits round the building 
and sacrificed first-born camels and sheep. Meccah 
was surrounded by a haram (sacred territory), the 
boundary of -which was marked by stones. He who 
entered this sacred territory assumed the state of 
ihram, and would then pay a religious visit to the 
Ka'bah. The worshippingof the Meccan sanctuary 
was called 'umraA (t.e. cultus, cultivation of the 
sacred building) and, as it seems, was not connected 
with the annual hajj of 'Arafah. 

2 . Incorporation of Ijajj and 'umrah into Islam 
by Muhammad.— Muhammad had seen the Iiajj 
since his youth. When he began to preach," he 
had no reason for enjoining the old Arabic rites 
as a religious duty on his followers. For in the 
revealed books of the Jews and Christians no 
divine prescripts w’ere given as to the hajj feast. 
After the hijrah, however, ns Muhammad had 
ersuaded himself that the Jews and Christians 
ad changed the true sense of their sacred books, 
be concluded that the Ka'bah and the ritual con- 
nected with this ‘house of God’ had belonged 
originally to the true religion, and were founded 
according to the will of Allah by Ibrahim 
(Abraham), the great prophet of the Jews and 
Christians as_ well as of the Arabs. As a conse- 
quence of this theory, the pilgrimage to Meccah 
now became a religious duty for the Muslims at 
Medinah, in the second year after the hijrah. 
Several verses of the Qur an, all relating to the 
Ka'bah and the ceremonies which must be per- 
formed there, were now revealed (see, e.g., ii. 185- 
199, iii. 89 ff., xxii. 25fr.). 

But the unbelieving inhabitants of Meccah 
refused to admit the hluslims into the sacred city, 
and it was not till a.h. 6 that Muhammad tried to 
go with his followers to Meccah. The first attempt 
failed. As soon as the Meccans heard that the 
M<xslims were approaching, they prepared them- 
selves for stern resistance. The two parties met 
at Hudaibiyah, on the frontier of the sacred terri- 
tory. Negotiations were opened there, and it was 
settled that the Muslims should return to Medinah, 
but should be allowed to celebrate their feast 
in Meccah the next year. According to this 
treaty, the Prophet came in A.H. 7 with many 
of his followers to Meccah, and made the so- 
called 'umrat al-gadhd (i.e. * the 'umrah whereby 
was performed at last what was neglected till 
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this time,* or perhaps ‘ the 'nmrah of the 
treaty ’). 

Since Meccah 'was conquered by Mulmmmad in 
A.H. 8, many Muslims joined in the hajj, nt first 
nlonp with the unbelieving Arabs and without the 
Prophet himself. But, in A.H. 8, Qur’fm ix. 1 ff. 
and 28 were revealed. In these verses Allah 
declared that all treaties between the Muslims and 
unbeliever's must be revoked, and that nobody who 
was not a true Muslim might approach Meccah or 
the hajj. Ali ibn Abr Tiilib (afterwards the fourth 
khaUfah) was sent to Meccah by the Prophet to 
promulgate this revelation among the pilgrims 
assembled nt the hajj of that year. 

Thus, in A.H. 10, all unbelievers were excluded 
from the feast, and now the Prophet came from 
hfedlnah to Jleccah in order to partake himself in 
the hajj and to reform the old heathen ceremonies 
info a good Muslim service. Ali later Muslims 
have conformed to the example set by the Prophet 
at this pilgrimage — the so-called hajjat al-\cada 
(r.c. ‘ the farewell hajj,' because it took place in 
the year before his death). 

3 , Muslim pilgrimages {hajj, *umrah, and 
ziySrah). — The various ceremonies of tiie Meccan 
cilgrimage have often been described, not only by 
Muslim authors, hut also by Europeans who have 
witnessed them. Moreover, tlie Muslim law- 
books contain full details about all that a pilgrim 
has to do during the days of the hajj. The pil- 
grimage to Meccah is called in JIuslim law one of 
the five ‘pillars’ of Islftm. It is a religious duty 
for every Muslim ' who is able to make the jonmey 
to Meccah’ (Qur'Sn, iii. 91)— for women as well ns 
for men. In a few' cases believers are e.xemptcd 
from this duty— c.p., if they have not sufficient 
means to pay their expenses or to provide for the 
support of their households till their return, or if 
the journey to Meccah is pcculiarlj' dangerous on 
account of war or epidemic ; also a woman ought 
not to CO unless accompanied by her husband or a 
near relative. 

At the present day most of the pilgrims arrive 
in the holy city from Jiddah, where they are 
landed by the steamers of various countries. 
Those who travel overland come with one of the 
caravans to Meccah. The two best known enna- 
vans in modem times are the Syrian, wliich comes 
from Damascu.s, and the Egj'ptinn, which starts 
from Cairo. Each has a so-called mahmal, i.c. a 
camel with a riciily-omamentcd saddle such os 
distinguished Arabic women used to ride upon. 
The mahmal was a sort of banner in Arabia, In 
ancient times several mahmals often appeared nt 
the hajj, every independent sultSn or emit sending 
bis own caravan to the (lajp with a mahmal as a 
visible mark of his high efignitj' (see C. Snouck 
Hnrgronje, Mckka, i. 29, 83 11., 105). Tliis custom 
was held in honour by the Turkish milldrts, who 
even continued to send the Egyptian as well as 
tiie SjTian caravan with a mahmal, tliougli they 
had become khalifahs of the whole Muslim terri- 
top'. 

In the holy city pilgrims usually begin by per- 
forming the ceremonies of the’«»jrn.A, the so-called 
‘little pilgrimage’ to the Meccan sanctuaries. 
Almost every pilgrim requires tiie assistance and 
information of a Meccan guide {dalil, 7nntaioiinf, 
or shaikh) to instruct him in the ritual and teach 
him to recite the prescribed sacred formula:. The 
Muslim 'nmrah consists mainly of the four follow- 
ing ceremonies : 


(1) Before entering the f aiwm of Meeoab, the pilgrtes roast 
assume the state ol ihram, abstaining thereafter from worldiy 
affairs and devoting themselves entirely to religious duties. 
The inhabitants of Meccah, when performing an 'umroh, must 
go out ol the haram. They assume the state of ilirdm on the 
frontier (usually at Taniim, which is therefore often called 
TJmrah). 


(2) The pilgrim then proceeds to the {awrVtthe circuit of the 
Kn'bah). He begins at the Blacic Stone in the eastern corner of 
the iCa bah, and walks round the temple seven times. When 
passing the eastern corner, he roust kiss the Black Stone. If the 
crowd IS so great that he cannot get near enough to do tills, lie 
roust too chit with his hand or with o stick or must look towards It. 

(3) The next ceremony Is the m'v (the running or circuit- 
ing) between Sail and Marvvah, two sacred places in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the great mosque of Meccah. Safa 
and Marwali most once have been liills, wldch were held in 
rovcrcnce by the Meccans. In later times the soil of ifcccah 
has risen considerably and at the present day 5ata and Marwah 
hardly ehow above the surrounding houses. A revelation 
(Qur'Sn, ii. 153) has confirmed the sacred character of these 

{ daces. Starting from Safh, the pilgrim runs seven times 
tetween the two sanctuaries, in a prescribed manner, moving 
his shoulders. 

(4) At last, arriving nt Marwah, ho goes to the barber there, 
who shaves his liead and thereby ends the state of ilirdm. 
Originally the ritual shaving of the head must have been a sign 
that a sacrifice or other religious act was performed. 

The 'umrah can ho performed at any time and 
as often as tlio individual Muslim likes. Tiic 
inhabitants of Mccc.ah nsually do it in the month 
of RaniadSn because this is the special month for 
religious acts. 

Before the beginning of the hajj, on the 7th of 
Dhu’I-Hijiah, a kha{%b {‘preaclier’), usually the 
qadi of Meccah, gives an address in the great 
mosque at Meccah to remind the pilgrims of the 
ritual of the following days. Next day (8th of 
Dhu'l-Bijjaii) most of tlie pilmms enter upon tlio 
state of ihrCtm for the hajj, and depart from lileccah 
to 'Arafali, which can be rc.achcd in about four 
boars by camel. According to the law-books, it is 
best to pass the night in Alunfi (formerly blinu), 
about half-way between Meccah and'Arafah, but 
usually the great majority of the pilgrims go 
directly to the plain of ‘Arafnh. Tliere the vmhtlf 
takes place on the 9th of Dhn’l-IJijjah. The 
Muslim ittukii/ is simply the staying or standing in 
the plain orArafah for the presenbed time (just 
after mid-daj’ till o little after sunset). This 
ceremony is also a ‘ pillar ’ of the Muslim hajj. 
There are no special rales lor the tanks/ in the 
law-books. The pilgrims ore only waiting there. 
■Wellliausen think's that this ceremony was of more 
importance in pagan times, and was perhaps a 
genera! sacrifice for all the pilgrims. 

After sunset the ifadhah begins (i.c, the ranning 
from ’Araf.ah to Murdnlifah, hnlf-w.ay between 
'Arafah and Munu) — according to the old heathen 
usage, rrith great hurry and noise. The pilgrims 
p.'isa the second night in Muzdalifah, and many of 
them are present at the second tanks/ tivaro in the 
early morning. Before sunrise the journey to 
Munfi must bo continued. 

In hlunh the great olferin^fenst is celebrated on 
the 10th of I>hu’l-l,Iijjah. This day is therefore 
called the yawn an-nahr (‘the day ol slaughter- 
ing’). The saerifico is preceded by the ceremony 
of throwing seven pebbles to the jamrah al- 
'Akahah {i.e. the heap of pebbles close to the 
mountain-road) at Muna ; to-day this place is 
marked by a sort of buttress of rude masonrj' 
about 8 ft. high by 2i ft. broad. Tlie Muslims 
say that this ceremony has been performed since 
the time of Ibrahim oecanse the devil (Shaitan) 
tried to seduce him on this spot. Before throw- 
ing each of the seven pebbles, the pilgrim must 
say : ‘ In the name of God, Allali is almighty !’ 

The Bacrifice at Muna, strictly speaking, con- 
cludes the hajj, and the pilgi'iro may then shave 
his head. But, before returning to the ordinary 
profane state, ho should go to Meccah and make 
the (uiccT/ round the Ka'bah, followed by a sa'y 
between Safa and Marwah, if he has not already 
performed this ceremony on his first arrival at 
aleccah. It is, however, not nocessarj' to perform 
the (aw&/ and sa'y on the 10th of Dhu'l-Ilmah, 
though it is a meritorious net. It may he done 
also on one of the following days. 
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The remamiugdays, the IXth, 12th, and 13th of 
'DhuT-Rijjah, are called the three days of the 
tashriq^ The original sense this o'ord is nn- 
certain (cf. T. W. JuynhoU, ‘ Uber die Bedentnng 
des "Wortes Taschrik,’ ZA s.\-«i. [1912] 1-7). It is 
commonly explained hy later Muslims as the drying 
of the flesh of the rictiras in the sun. The pil- 
grims should spend these days at Mnna, eating, 
drinking, and making merry. Moreover, the 5 - 
must again throw seven pebbles each day at each 
of the three Jitndr (* heaps of pebbles ') at Muna, 
The law, however, allows a return from Muna to 
Meccah on the second day, and many pilgrims 
avail themselves of this privilege. Having finished 
the hajf, the pilgrim, before leaving Jleceali, 
should perform a farewell ia\ciif round the Ka'bah. 

Other pilgrimages, which are not expressly pre- 
scribed hy Muslim law (e.g., pilgrimages to the 
tombs of "saints in various countries) are generally 
called ziydrah (‘visit’) by the Sluslinis. The 
cigarah to the tomb of the "Prophet at Medinah is 
regarded as a religious act from which many 
blessings accrue, jlost of the pilgrims visit it 
before or after the hajj. 

LiTEaATOiE. — C. Snonck Hnr^ronje, Set SeltacnscJie 
feestt levdea, ISSO, * tlber meine Reise naA Mekka,* VerhandL 
der GeSeltech. Jur Erd^nde zu Beetin, xiv. (ISS,) ISStf., 
J/fi-la, 2 Tols.. The Szgae, 1SSS-S9 (irith Bilderatlas), BiHer 
atts 3IeihJ, Levden, ISSS, ' Notes sur le mouvement du p^leri- 
Eaje de la Mftajoe,* xv. [1911] 597-113 ; J. Wellhansen, 
Jteste arabiszhen Seidentumez^ Berlin, IS97, pp. 63-101 ; T. tV. 
JaynboU, Sandbueh des istamischen Gesetzex, Lerden, 1910, 
pp. 131-153 ; All Bey cl-Abbasi (Badia y Leblich), Jhacrla, 
Enp. tr., 2 vols., liondon, 1316 ; J. L. Borckhardt, Trace/t in 
Ariiiia, 2 vols., do. 1329; R. F. Barton, Perstmat JVamin'rr 
cf a PilTrimase to El'Sedinah and Seeeaft, do. IK5-56, ii. ; 
J. F. T. Keane, Six StontAs in Seeeah^ do. 1331 ; C. M. 
Donghty, Teazels in Arabia Deserta^ Cambridge, 1^, L ; 
H. von bTaltrabn, Seine WaUfahri naeh .Vriacn, 2 vols., 
Leiprip,lS65; H. Kaxem Zadeb, * Relation d'tm pelerinape 61a 
ilecqne en 1910-I9U,' ESS lii. [19121 114-227 ; C. Defrdmery 
and B. R. Sanpninetti, Voyages d' Ibn’Batoatah ; teztscrcbe, 
aeeompagnd iTune trodueti'on, Paris, 1353-69, L 299-101 ; Al- 
Bataaiini, At-Eiblab ahSijdiziyaht Cairo, 1911 (with many 
laterestiEpphob^phs). T. W'. JCYNBOLL. 


PILGRIMAGE (Babylonian). — By this word 
most people understand a journey to a holy place 
or shrine, either in the pilgrim’s native land or 
abroad. The object of a pilgrimage is to obtain 
some benefit, material, moral, or spiritual, which 
the sanctity of the ^oseu spot is thought to 
confer. It is true that pilgrimage may be under- 
taken because such a journey is regarded as 
meritorious, but the idea of the acquisition of 
divine favour, either directly or through a saint, is 
seldom absent. All kinds of benefits may be 
asked in return for the labour and travail, from 
the healing of a bodily infirmity to the gift of 
everlasting life. 

I. Frequency of pUgprimages. — Though pilgrim- 
ages were probably not among the means of grace 
recognized by the Assyro-Babylonians, they were 
far from rare. The making of a journey, either 
for husinep or for ple.asure, mnst have furaislied, 
in many instances, an opportunity for acquiring 
the merit or the benefit which a pilgrimage con- 
ferred. In such a case the advantages connected 
therewith would be merely a matter of chance, due 
to the seizing of the opportunity, for the Babv- 
lonians and Assyrians were much addicted to the 
observance of omens, and those connected with a 
visit to a phace woMd naturally attract attention 
and lead to the decision to profit thereby. Seveinl 
fegments of a tablet, or a series of tablets, deal- 
ing with the advantages to he gained tom tours 
of this kind exist, and are of some interest in 
those cases where the lines are complete. The 
following are examples of the benefits promised ; 

* U he go to lAbon, he win bnild a house* (wnrd.piav laidnu 
mining ‘ to make bricks *). * II he go to the house (temple) of 
the Seven (Uu Innna-bi, the divine SevenX he will attain per- 
fection iiiauim) * (due to seven being the number of perf ectionX 


•II he go to the city Nippnr, grief of a day, peace of a year 
(Nippnr was the renowned shrine, first of Enhl, the older B^, 
afterwards of the god En-nrtaX ‘R he go to Tindir (BabylonX 
troubie of a dav, peace of a year’ (there is no need to mention 
the importance of Babylon as a holy centreX ‘It he go to 
Namma, and swim in the divine river ((In didru), he will exer- 
cise power, his davs will be long •(Namm.a [Nammu] is probably 
another name of the Eaphrates, which was apparently a holy 
river like the Ganges; in the above extmet Xamma. which 
was one of the names ot the river-god, was also the name ol a 
townX ‘It he go to Eirpur [probably for Strparfa = Uiga5], 
he will be plundered* (perhaps we have to read Sirgul, the 
modem Zerghnl, in which case the pan may have been by com- 
parison with iirgu, * theft’X 

Omens of this natnre were ntunerons, but so fsr 
comparatively few have been found. 

2 . Stories of visits to holy places. — Kecords of 
pilgrimages are, for several reasons, few in Assyro- 
Babj-lonian literature. It does not seem probable 
that pilgrimages, unconnected with other business, 
were often undertaken. In addition to this, it 
was the enstom among the Babylonians, and 
probably among the Assyrians as well, to send 
their deities from place to "place, in order that they 
might receive the homage of the faithful; and 
journeys to worship them, or to obtain the advnn- 
tages which a pilgrimage brought, were not so 
ranch needed. The most noteworthy instance of a 
pU^mage is the great journey of Gilgames, king 
of Erech, to the abode of Ut-napisti'“, the Baby- 
lonian Noah, who had been placed by the god 
whom he worshipped in ‘a remote place at the 
mouths of the rivers.’ Among the benefits songht 
by the hero was the gift of knowing how he mivht 
attain immortality. In this case, as the Baby- 
lonian patriarch could not he brought to Gilgames, 
Gilgames had to go to him (see ESE ii. 315'’- 
316*, vi. 643). The descent of Istar into Hades to 
bring forth Tainm^ her husband, can hardly be 
regarded as a pilgrimage in the true sense of the 
term, as no devotionfi or spiritual benefit was 
sought. Different, again, is the legend of Etanna, 
who tried to visit Istar in heaven, mounting 
tliither on the back of an eagle. The aerid 
journey was xmdertaken to invoke the goddess’s 
favour on behalf of the hero’s expected cmld, but 
apparently failed because he feared to mount so 
high (see EEB ii. 315*, vi. 644). 

3 . Travelling in general. — Babylonian tablets of 

from e. 2300 to 2000 B.c. testify to a considerable 
intercourse by road between the various towns of 
S. Babylonia and Elam. These record the trans- 
port of provisions, principally drink (probably 
herb-beer), food, and oil, which were sent to 
various cities, generjilly such as were considered 
sacred on account of their shrines and fanes. 
Among the places most commonly mentioned are 
Ur, Nippur, Susa, Ansan (the old capital of Elam), 
Adamdun (probably in the same district), Kimas, 
U-um-a, Sabu**, "and The persons 

mentioned in connexion with these consignments 
are messengers, ‘couriers,’ and ofiicials who may 
^ classed ns ' retainers.’ All these seem to have 
journeyed from the temples of the cities where 
they lived, on behalf of their employers, though 
some at least went on their own account. Note- 
worthy is a statement of a tablet in a private col- 
lection, in which one of the persons mentioned is 
the king’s son : 

qa of drink, SO qa of food, J ffin of oil, 

Sa-dado. 

10 5a of fine drink, 10 qa of food, 10 ffin of on, 
Snr*Nin5un, the son of the kin j.’ 

That jonrneys are intended is shown hy those 
lists in Avhich the consignments are described as 
having been mther ‘within the city* or ‘for the 
road*? 

' eo 5a of roi’al drink. 

60 qa cl tood^ 

1 qa of sesame-oil, 

Abn»-?allu=s, viceror of Sabo®. 

S ^ of drink, 2 g’a of food. 
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2 ffin of oil xrithln the dty, 

1 gur of herb-beer, 5 ga of food for the road, 

Mild, the “retainer.*’ 

They have taken (the above) to Sabu».* 

Simaar entries follow these. The date is • Month 
of the Festival of Tarnmne.’ 

As there is no reference to viceroy Ahu^-^allu^’s 
provisions * for the road,’ ho may have been coming 
to Lagas, where the tablet was found. Mas, on 
the other hand, required provisions, as lie was 
going to Sahu™.^ 

q. Vicarious pilgrimages. — In some cases these 
tablets may record vicarious pilCTimagcs, made at 
the request of people who, unable or unwilling to 
leave their homes, sent others to represent them, 
and possibly to make offerings on their behalf. 
In all prohaoility these journeys were in parties or 
caravans. 

^ Later instances. — One of tlie most interesting 
visits to a holy place is that of Shalmaneser ll. to 
Babylon, as recorded on the Bronze Gates of 
Balawat discovered by Hormuzd Eassam. This 
king relates that, afterlcaving Marduk-sum-iddina, 
king of Babylon (851 n.c.), he found ‘the fulness of 
his heart,’ and Merodaoh commanded him to go to 
Babylon and Cuthah, where the king caused offer- 
ings to he made. At B-sa^a (the temple of Belus 
in Babylon) he directed the ceremonies and more 
offerings were made. Afterwards Shalmaneser 
' took the road ’ to Jlorsippa, and made offerings to 
Neho. Entering E-zidn (the temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa), be caused the rites to bo conducted 
reverently, and offered plentifully ‘great oxen 
and fat sheep.’ At both Babylon and Borsippa he 
made drink-offerings, and there were feasts, with 
food and wine. The result of all this devotion 
was that the gods regarded Shalmaneser, though 
an alien king, with joy, and heard liis prayer. 
Two liundrod years later (c. 650 B.c,), King Assur- 
hani-ipli went to Arbola to supplicate the goddess 
of war, Istar of Arbela, for her dh-ine help against 
the Elamites. 

6. Pilgrimages in a private capacity.— These 
are not always certain — they may have been 
simply ordinary acts of worship. Thus JMeissneris 
rendering of tiki (from 6laht, ‘to go.’) as ‘my 
duty’ — 'I am firm in my duty at E-zida with 
regard to my father’ — niaKes the possibility that 
Bel-ulihu (?) went on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Nebo to pray for Iris father very doubtful. Never- 
theless he did visit the temple on his father’s 
behalf : 

‘Ths son ol tho temple [Nebo, the psi worshipped there), 
when I had prayed with resard to thee, set the time (or success 
03 brinp until the 4lh day.' 

This grace applied not only to Iris father Knnii, 
but also to ail his people. In no. 865 of K. F. 
Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
(London, 1D02) the writers’ statement that ‘he 
[the king] entered Babylon — be kissed the ground 
before jferodach and ZEr-panltu“’ (i.c. in the 
temple of Belus) likewise imiriies at le.ast a turning 
aside to perform a religious duty. But more to 
the point, apparently, is the following (from 
Babylon) : 

'Irtstter from Mardulc*!bnl to SiSku, my brother. May 
Merodach and Zi!r-paiiltu»> promise the prosperity and the pre- 
acn’alion ol my brother. Behold, Iddlna-Bfil has gone up with 
me to Sttnn— wo made an oilering there with KergaMddiua, his 
brother. 1 am looking after your Interests,' 

Here, again, wo liavo (to all appearance) the com- 
bination of business witit religious duties. 

7. The legend of the ‘ Mother of Sin.’ — This is 
n bilingual record in wbich, after describing the 
misfortunes of the ‘royal maid,’ ns the 'sinful 

f As an iliustmtion of these journeys in connexion with 
temples, that In which the priests (of Sip)«r), c. ISSO B.C., give a 
I shekel of silver to buy grain for a Journey may, perhaps, be 
quoted (A. Ungnad, IlammtirabCs Gesefr, Leipiig, 1909, no, 431, 
in vol. 111. p. 134). The amount was the gift of the chief singer 
(ndru ruhil). 


mother’ is called, the text, in a fresh paragraph, 
continues : 

• Come, let us go to him, let us go to him ! 

As (or me, to his city, let us go to him ! 

To the city, to the wonders, let us go to Mm I 

To the city, to the city, to Babylon's foundation, 

At the command Ktar gave. 

The maid Ama-namtaga (the Mother of Sin) passed through 
[ the dust.’ 

I Here follows a long account of Istai'’s punishments, 

I from which it would appear that not only did the 
i ‘sinful mother’ make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places Knllab, Erech’s foundation, Zazabu’s fonnda- 
t tion, Hursag-kalama at Kis, and £-tnr-kaInma 
(‘ the house of the world’s repose ’), hut she had 
I also to do penance and submit to Istar’s punish- 
i ments, performed by her servants and ministers, 
i The record is unfortunately incomplete, but it is 
^ probable that tlie deity referred to by the pronoun 
was Tammuz, Istar’s spouse, whom the ‘ sinful 
mother’ had offended in some way. 

I Though the records are apparently scanty and 
I doubtful, the journeys which pilgi’images imply 
were far from uncommon in Assyria and Babylonia, 

' as tlie fragments referring to the benefit to be 
gained from visits to sacred places seem to show. 

LrtziuTOR*.— M. Jastxow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, Giessen, 1905 ff., 1. 73, 04 : T, G. Pinches, The 
AinJiersl Tablete, i., London, 1903, nos. 70-72, 74, 70, 77, 115, 120, 
etc., The Babylonian Tablets of IhebBerens Collection, do. 1015, 
nos. 18. 70-81, 84, 85, 0], 02, etc. ; BP, 2ndBer., iv. [160OJ 77-79; 
P. Jensen, 'Assyriseb.babylon. Mythen und Even,' Keilin 
! tdiriftliehe Bibliothek, iv. (Berlin, lOOOj llOff. 

! T. G. Pinches. 

i PILGRIMAGE (Baddhist). — In the earliest 
! order and scheme of Buddhist monastic life, if the 
I sacred books of the Tripitaka may be taken to 
reflect faitlifully and in general the teacliing of 
the Founder, there was no recognition of the duty 
! or advantage of pilgrimage, and no sanction given 
to the practice. Gautama Buddha neither forbade 
I nor enjoined his followers to imitate that which 
Hindu example must already have made suffi- 
: cienlly familiar— the journeyings to near or distant 
I shrines for spiritual benefit and to render homage. 

I It was impossible that with his views and teaoh- 
i ing with regard to the future life he should have 
! allowed the existence or recognized the validity of 
a habit founded upon the belief in the continuity 
and permanence of existence after death. The 
[ slight evidence available, however, indicates that 
very soon after the parinirvana, and probably in 
! connexion with the distribution of the relics and 
tlie building of memorial stupas over them, the 
! practice arose among the adherents and friends of 
, tho Buddha of visiting the places thus consecrated 
by the presence of the earthly remains of their 
honoured teacher and guide. From this it was an 
easy step to a practice of pilgrimage which en- 
deavoured at one and the same time to secure 
personal advantage from a visit to the shrine and 
j to lionour tlie saint whose name and fame were 
i there commemorated. lYIiatever its origin, tlie 
I habit of pilgrimage is and for many centuries 
i has been wide-spread in Buddliism, not only in the 
I Maliayana school, ivhere it is most prevalent, but 
I also in the HlnaySna of the south. 

I I. Origin. — It appears probable therefore that 
j Buddhist usage in this respect is, in the first in- 
stance at lea-st, imitative of Hindu practice, and 
i grew up independently of any direct command. It 
IS perhaps not witliout significance also tliat tlie 
Pali form of the Sanskrit word for pilgrimage 
(pravrajya, Fali pabbajia, lit. ‘a going forth,' ‘re- 
tirement from the world ’) should be the technical 
term for admission or ‘ordination’ to the first 
grade of the Buddhist monkhood. The pilgrim 
! Ipravrajita, pravrajaka, Vali pabbajita) is defined 
1 in the Dkammapada as one who has abandoned 
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the world (X. i. 89) ; end in an earlier verse (i, 75) 
it is declared that the heedless pilgrhn, so far 
from securing good, only scatters more rvidely the 
dust of his (unsubdued) passions. In these and 
other passages of the early literature there is no 
direct mention of any aim or purpose other than 
that of retirement from the world to assume the 
rank and status of a member of the Sahgha. 
Tliere was certainly, however, in the writer’s mind 
the practice, rvide spread and familiar in his time, 
of a wandering ascetic life which was not entirely 
aimless, but contemplated visits to sacred temples 
or shrines as the profitable and meritorious end of 
its often toilsome and prolonged joumej’ings. 

In all probability also the injunction laid upon 
Buddhist monks to adopt a wandering mode of 
existence without settled home or habitation con- 
tributed to the facility with which they adopted 
the Hindu practice of pilgrimage to the sacred 
places associated with their religious hbtory and 
faith.* Only in the season of the rains, in Vassa, 
were they prohibited from travelling about, lest 
injury should be done to living creatures (Mahd- 
vagga, iii.). At all other periods of the year the 
Buddhist monk was to be ‘ homeless,’ possessed of 
no stated or fixed residence ; and a habit or passion 
for wandering taken up as a religious duty by men 
to whom the idea of pilgrimage was not unfamiliar, 
and among a people whose nomadic mode of exist- 
ence lay probably not man 3 ’ centuries in the past, 
readily developed into the practice of travel for a 
religious purpose to a formal and definite destina- 
tion. The institution of Vassa, udth its prohibi- 
tion of travel, would necessarily place difficulties 
in the way of continuous or lengthy pilgrimages to 
distau t shrines. In practice, however, the difficulty 
does not seem to have been felt. The early books 
and narratives, especially of the Chinese pilgrims, 
record prolonged journeyings in which there is no 
reference to interruption or delay caused by the 
observance of rules for retirement in the season of 
the rains. 

In the later Buddhist literature of both the 
Northern and the Southern schools references to 
pilgrimage and the sacred places whither the 
pilgrims resort are not infrequent. In the BuddAa 
Charita the statement recurs that purification 
from sin may be attained by dwelling or bathing 
at sacred places ; ® and these holy centres of 
pilgrimage are ladders to heaven.* The extra- 
vagant assertion is even ventured that the Buddha 
himself created millions of ascetics,* whose wander- 
ings are more or less indefinite pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine. Holy streams and iirthas are 
recognized in the earliest homes of Buddhism, in 
part no doubt derived from Hindu custom, but 
partly associated with Buddhist history andireligious 

S s.” Elsewhere right-minded and pious 

lists are said to have their places of pilgrim- 
age;® it is a pious duty to build chaityas (Pali 
cctiya) in honour of Buddhas,’ where their relics 
are preserved, and miracles are wrought in the 
presence of the assembled worshippers.® 

In the later MahSv&na literature therefore, and In writings of 
the Southern school that have come under the Influence of this 
tj'pe of thought, the Buddha himself is represented as declar- 
ing the sacred character of shrines and other places associated 


with the fires of holy men and inculcating the virtue and 
duty of pilgrimage thereto.i It is hardiy probahie that this 
feature of his teaching is original. It bears rather the impress 
of a later practice, introduced from ancient Hindu usage, and 
in harmony with the natural desire to maintain communion 
with and do honour to the dead ; and is part of the^ esoteric 
and 105*511031 teaching which, according to Al.ahay.'inist belief 
and assertion, was formulated by Gautama during the later 
years of his life. There is no real evidence in support of this ; 
and in regard to the doctrine of the life after death and kindred 
ideas, or those which imply' the possibility of relations between 
the living and the dead and the individual consciousness and 
capacity for good or evil of the latter, it is unlikely that the 
direct and limited teaching of his mature life, in which he re- 
fused to be drawn into discussion or to make affirmation con. 
cerning aught beyond this present world, was later exchanged 
for positive doctrine and directions based upon entirely different 
vieiTs. The uncertainty of date of the several works and 
strata of the Buddhist literature must not be overlooked. The 
Pali Tripitaka does appear, however, to make good in most 
respects at least its claim to represent most faithfully the con- 
victions and doctrine which Gautama set forth to his disciples. 

2 . Indian places of pilgrimage . — It is probable 
that the earliest centres of pilgrimage were the 
places most closely associated with the life and 
teaching of the Founder. Four of these, viz. 
Kapilavastn, Kn^anagara, Buddli Gay5, and 
Benares, were pre-eminent, and for centuries con- 
tinued to he the goal to which the steps of Buddhist 
pilgrims were turned ; two of them are venerated 
and resorted to by numerous Buddhist ivorshippers 
at the present day, who bring offerings from the 
most distant lands. Testimony to the reverential 
regard in which these and many other places were 
held is found especially in the writings of the 
Chinese pilgrims. In the LumbinI Grove at Kapila- 
vastu (g.v. ) was the birth-place of Gautama Buddha. 
Buried in the dense tarat districts of S. Nepal, the 
lost site of the town was re-discovered in the year 
1895, and identified by a pillar and inscription re- 
cording the visit of the emperor Aioka. As a 
centre of pilgrimage it has for a long time been in- 
accessible and is so at the present time, and thus 
awakens little interest in Buddhists themselves. 
Kn^anagara (g.v.) also, the scene of the death of 
the Buddha, w'as visited by the same Chinese 
monks, to pay their homage at the sacred site. 
According to their testimony, Kuianagara lay at 
no great distance east of Kapilavastn. The exact 
site, however, has not been identified. 

The two remaining places that shared in all pro- 
bability with the traditional scenes of Gautama’s 
birth and parinirvdna the veneration of the earliest 
Buddhists, and which have maintained to the 
present day their popularity and sacred character 
with thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from all parts 
of the Buddhist world, are Buddh GayS, six or 
seven miles south of GayS (g.v.) in W. Bengal, 
where, seated under the Bo-tree in deep meditation, 
Gautama attained insight and the bliss of perfect 
knowledge ; and Benares (q.v.), probably the most 
ancient sacred city in the world, the scene of the 
first deliverance of his message, when in the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana), in bis first sermon addressed to 
the five ascetics in whose company he had previousl 3 ’ 
practised fruitless austerities, he ‘set in motion 
the wheel of the law,’ and founded ‘ the highest 
kingdom of truth.’ ® These places possess an equal 
sanctity in the eyes of Hindus, and they are 
sought out by multitudes of pilgrim worshippers 
of both religions. 


iCf. jraMmgga, i. Ii.l; ‘Goye.OBhikkhus, wander fortho 
vain of the many, for the welfare of the man}’, out of compassion 
tor the world, for the good, for the gain, and for the welfare 
of gode and men.* Then follow directions to preadh, and the 
promise that he wili himself preach the doctrine. 

5 Buddha Cfmnla, 11. 37 ; the thought and even the phrase, 
ologv are of Hindu conception and onpin. 

3 /&. vii, 40. < Ib. xvii, 24 f. 

3 X. 2, XT. <8, Those who bathe and offer their worship 
In the holy river and reverence the cTiaitya of the three stones 
become preat-souled bodhUattvas, and obtain nirpimo. 

6 Mahd^Parinibbdna-Sutta, v. 16 f. 

7 ^b-ifAo.Atnj-fsan-iWn^, v. 27 f. 

8 itiUnda-paflha, it. viil. 61 f. ; cf. Buddha Charita, xr. €2 ff. 


* Cf. Maha-Parinibhana-Suita, v. 16-22: ‘There are four 
places which the believing man should visit with feelings of 
reverence and awe, . . . the place at which the believing man 
can say, “Here the TathSgata was bom,” . . . “Here the 
TftthSgata attained to the supreme and perfect Insight,” . . , 
“Here was the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the 
Tatli&gata,” , . . “Here the Tathagata passed finally av.’ay in 
that utter passing away which leaves noUiing whatever to 
remain behind.” ... And there will come to such spots be- 
lievers, brethren and sisters of the order, or devout men and 
devout women, . . . and they who shall die while they, with 
belieWnghenrfc, are journeying on such pilgrimage shall be re- 
born after death, whMi the body. shall dissolve, In the happy 
realms of heaven.’ 

SJfahdvaffga, I. 6. 80, 
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After the death of the Buddha the relics of his 
body were collected from the funeral pyre, and 
divided into eight portions. These were distributed 
to the various claimants for thdr possession, and 
over them memorial stupas were erected for their 
preservation. The places thus made sacred became 
centres of pilgrimage, which attracted devout 
worshippers from far and near, and were visited 
among otliers by the Chinese monks in the course 
of tlieir travels through N. India. 

3 . Historical visits. — (a) Aioha. — The earliest 
historical reference to pilgrimage undertaken with 
a religions motive is contained in the edicts of the 
Buddhist emperor Aioka {q.i’.) in the 3rd cent, 
before our era. In the midst of his zealous care for 
the welfare of his subjects he found time and 
opportunity forextensive journeyings to the sacred 
places of the Buddhist faith within ,his dominions. 
Besides confirming and propagating the faith by 
his edicts and missions he erected at these places 
numerous stupas containing sacred relics, repairing 
others which had fallen into neglect or decay. 
For their maintenance also he provided revenues, 
and himself, according to the tradition, undertook 
the care and sustenance of 64,000 monks. The 
limit of_ his pilgrim travels northward was the 
ruined site of ICapilavastn ; and here, in addition 
to the erection of a commemorative pillar with in- 
scription, he repaired or rebuilt a stiipa in memory 
of Kanakamuni (g.u.), one of Gautama’s prede- 
cessors of _ a bygone age. This enlargement or 
repair he is said to have accomplished for the 
second time. In any case his experience and action 
are sufficient proof of the existence in his day, and 
for a considerable time preriously, of sacred build- 
ings associated with the life and deeds of holy 
lenders and teachers of old, which had already 
become centres or goals of pilgrimage. Certainly 
the stiipa of Kanakamuni was not a solitary in- 
stance of a commemorative erection, where offer- 
ings were presented and homage paid. There were 
many others, at least in the sacred country of 
Buddhist origins, and probably elsewhere. The 
words and acts of ASokn clearly indicate that in 
his day merit was considered to attach to visits to 
these spots, and the names and memory of those in 
whose honour the stiijyas had been raised were re- 
garded with veneration. The date and circum- 
stances of his visit therefore and the motives that 
prompted it justify the conclusion that sacred 
pilgrimage became a recognized observance of the 
Buddhist faith not long after the death of its 
Founder. 

( 6 )^ FSSian. — Both Kapilavastu and the scene 
of Gautama’s death at ICuSanagara were visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian and others in the 
6 th and following centuries. The former site 
Fs-Hian describes as already deserted in his day, 
inhabited only by a few monks and some poor 
families ; and it has remained ever since in the 
same^ state of desolation. In the course of his 
pilgrimage Fa.Hian visited all the important 
Buddhist shrines and cities in the north of India ; 
thence he travelled to Ceylon, and paid his homage 
to the sacred relics there, including the tooth of 
the Buddha preserved in the island. Everywhere 
in India he found numerous monasteries with 
many learned and pious monks ; and at the sacred 
places there were great companies of Buddhist 
pilgrims, intent on_ showing honour to the dead 
and winning merit by their self-sacrificing 
endeavour. 

(c) ffiucn Tsiang. — The most important and 
celebrated Chinese traveller and pilgrim was 
Hiucn Tsiang (Yuan Chwang [g.v.]), who followed 
1 6-Hian at an interval of rather more than two 
Wntunes. _His nnme_ and fame still survive in 
Central Asia, where his memory is revered as that 


of a wonder-working teacher and saint. His 
travels extended over sixteen years from a.D. 629 
to 645. In these laborious journeys he covered 
a_ considerably -wider area in India itself than 
his predecessor, but he did not -visit Ceylon. He 
appears, moreover, to have been more interested 
in the present condition of Buddhism, in its 
doctrine, practice, and literature, than in its relics 
or holy places of pilgrimage, and to have been 
more impressed by its vitality and influence, 
and by the conflicts of the schools, than by the 
crowds of pilgrims. He visited all the great 
centres of the Buddhist faith, and makes frequent 
reference to the revival of Brahmanism, which 
even in Buddh Gaya had to a considerable extent 
supplanted its rival. 

At Buddh 6 ay& also Hiuen Tsiang describes the 
great temple built by Aioka, 160 ft. or more in 
height, of eleven store 3 's, each of which bore 
golden statues of the 'Buddha. Probably this 
building was erected on the site of a more ancient 
monument that soon after the death of the Buddha 
was placed there to commemorate the spot on 
which he attained emancipation and perfect wis- 
dom. The ancient building has been many times 
reconstructed and restored, and the pyramidal 
temple with its many images that now occupies 
the site is rarely without its pilgrim visitors from 
distant Buddhist countries, who present their 
prayers and offerings at its sacred shrines. It 
IS surrounded by numerous stupas, ancient and 
modern, and is os attractive and sacred a spot to 
Hindu devotees as to those of the Buddhist faith. 

The distinctive feature of the enclosure is the 
ancient Bo-tree, the sacred (Ficus religiosa), 
under the shado-w of an ancestor of which in this 
place the Buddha established his seat. 'There are 
several pipal-txecs surrounding the temple, most 
of them not improbably descended n-ora the 
oririnal Bo-tree. The pilgrims lay their offerings 
and pour their libations of oil and scents at the 
foot of the oldest, which they regard ns the 
identical tree of Gautama, and affix gold-leaf to 
the stem, and to the low stone steps by which it 
is surrounded.* It is in his account of the Bo- 
tree that Hiuen Tsiang records the tradition of 
the Buddha -ivalking on the -water. 

Second only to Buddh Gaya in its sacred associa- 
tions is Sarnath (g.u.), three or four miles north of 
Benares. It is bmieved to be the site of the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana, Skr. psipaiana) -where Gautama 
delivered his first address to the Hindu ascetics. 
The ancient sfiZpn on the site is probably the same 
ns -was seen by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
Ffi-Hian also found a monument existing there at 
the time of his visit. Recent excavations at 
Sarnath, conducted by the Government of India, 
have resulted in the discovery of numerous stupas, 
shrines, and sculptured stones of different epochs, 
including two pillars erected by the emperor A^oka 
and many figures of the Buddha. Evidence also 
has been found of the existence of monastic 
buildings and settlements of monks at least as 
earlj' as the 4th and 6 th centuries of our era. The 
pilmm history of the site is long and extensive, 
and if its record could be recovered would be of 
the greatest interest.’ 

4 . Other pilgrim resorts in N. India.— A mere 
enumeration of the local centres of pilgrimage 
in H, India would not be to much profit, and a 
description of them all is not possible here. The 
narratives of the Chinese monks who travelled in 
India are full of notices of the sacred places where 
the pilgrims congregated from near and far, to 

isce art. Oata, voI. -ri. p. 1810., and llonicr-'Willlams, 
Buddhism, pp. 390-401. 

S See art Be-Vares, toI. ii. p. 4C3 ; Jlonier-'WilHams, p. 4 OI 0. ; 
E. B, HavcU, BmoTts, the Sacred City, London, 1005. 
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■worship the relics of the saints and to pay homage 
at their shrines. The impression gained is that 
such centres of pilgrimage were much more 
numerous in the early centuries than at the 
present day, and they were naturally more densely 
thronged at a time when India was to so large an 
extent Buddhist in faith. At or near Patolipntra 
(Patna [y.n.]), his capital city, Asoha built the 
first of the 84 stupas which he is said to have 
erected over relics of the Buddha, and the town is 
described as containing monasteries and hospitals 
with thousands of Buddhist monks and pilgrims. 
According to Fa-Hian, at SrSvastl, the ancient 
capital of Oudh, identified uith the extensive ruins 
at Sahet Mahet in the Gonda District,* the first 
sandal-wood ima^e of Gautama was erected ; and 
there also stood the convent or monastery of 
Jetavana, an early gift hy a rich merchant to the 
community, sanctified by the frequent presence 
and preaching of the Master. Later, in the time 
of Hinen Tsiang, the town and monasteries were 
deserted and mined. Some of the most sacred 
sites and pilgrim resorts were to be found at 
Kajagrha (see Councils [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 182), 
the first metropolis of Buddhism, as it has been 
called, where monasteries and stiipas were most 
numerous, and where some of the ashes of 
Gautama’s body were enshrined. Vaisali (ib. 
183), the scene of the second Buddhist Council, 
alanda (q.v.), the famed university town, 
Ayodhya, most holy OTOund to Buddhists and 
Hmdus alike, where tne Buddha is believed to 
have preached for many years, and numerous other 
laces were renoumed centres of pilgrim resort 
uring the period of Buddhist ascendancy in India. 
Few of these have retained their attraction for 
Buddhist pilgrims at the present day. In the 
farther north-west, near Peshawar, much interest 
was aroused among Buddhists a few years ago by 
the identification of the relic mound raised hy the 
king Kaniska (j.u.) on the spot where four hundred 
years before the Buddha had stood and prophesied 
of his coming and reign. A few fragments of hone 
were discovered within a relic casket, which were 
enerally accepted as authentic remains of Gautama 
imself. They were transported with much cere- 
mony to Burma, and have been preserved in a 
monastery at Mandalay. 

5 . Pilgrim movement beyond India. — Within 
the more recent centuries the stream of Buddhist 
pilgrimage has been to a large extent diverted 
from India, and the sanctuaries of the country 
have passed into other hands or fallen into oblii-ion 
and ruin. Buddh Gaya alone has maintained its 
supremacy and attraction, and is still the centre 
and most holy place to which the heart and eyes 
of the Buddhist pilgrim turn with faith and aftec- 
tion. Outside the country of its birth the two 

g reat lands of Southern Buddhism, Ceylon and 
urma, compete to draw visitors to their sacred 
shrines. There is constant movement and inter- 
change between countries so closely united in 
sympathy and religious belief. 

(a) Ceylon. — In Ceylon the Temple of the 
Buddha’s Tooth at Kandy is unique in its claims 
on the reverence and devotion of the pilgrim. 
Small and nnimposing as the building is, compared 
with the great tem^es of Japan, it enshrines a 
relic of the Buddha, recognized and honoured by 
all his followers of every land. The Tooth is pre- 
served in an inner chamber of the temple, resting 
on a golden lotus-Bower within nine caskets of 
gold, and is exhibited by the priests to pUgrims 
and -visitois. The original tooth is said to have 
been taken to Kalinga from the funeral pyre of 
Gautama, and to have been kept in the temple 

* The identiacaBoa was made by A. Comungham, and has 
been confirmed bj* recent discov’eries. 


at Pm-i for a period of about eight hundred 
years. Later it was transferred to Ceylon and 
S. India and again to Ceylon, where it is said to 
have been burnt by the Portuguese in order to 
divert the people from idolatrous worship. The 
priests at ICandy maintain that the true relic was 
concealed, and an imitation substitute given over 
to the Portuguese rulers and destroyed by them. 
The existing bone is not a human tooth, and 
probably not of human origin (see art. ICandy, 
vol. vii. p. 651 f.). 

There are numerous temples and viharas in 
Ceylon with their congregations of monks and 
worshippers, but the most celebrated and fre- 
quented place of pilgrimage is Adam’s Peak [q.v.), 
with its sacred foot-print (Irl-pada) in the rock 
at the summit. The worship of foot-prints is 
universal in the East ; Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Jains, and others take part in this veneration, and 
the practice is certainly of very early date, foot- 
prints of the Buddha being found on the sculptured 
stones at Bharhnt and Sanchi as well as in various 
other places in India, and also in Siam, Tibet, 
Ilnrma, and elsewhere. The hole or mark in the 
rock on Adam’s Peak is the most sacred of all, and 
is visited bj' pilgrims of many faiths. Hindus 
believe it to be the foot-print of Siva, Christians of 
St. Thomas on his apostolic journey of evangeliza- 
tion to the island, Muhammadans of Adam or, 
according to others, of All. The pilgrims of 
Buddhist faith, however, greatly predominate in 
numbers. 

( 6 ) Burma . — Except in these two centres, the 
spirit and practice of pilgrimage are little effec- 
tive in Ceylon. It is otherwise in Burma, the 
rival home and stronghold of Southern Buddhism. 
The pilgrim habit plays a much larger part in the 
life of the people, but, in entire accordance with 
their character, is undertaken less seriously, and is 
more a matter of sociability and holiday-making 
than of religious obligation or the discharge of 
religious duty. The custom, however, of more or 
less formal attendance at sacred shrines and fulfil- 
ment of the appropriate rites and engagements of 
the sacred seasons is universal; and the monks 
themselves connive at and even take part in the 
merriment and relaxation which follow upon the 
satisfaction of the claims of religion. The most 
important and celebrated of all is the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda at Bangoon, where crowds of pilgrims 
from Japan, China, and Korea jostle with wor- 
shippers from Ceylon and Siam and the more 
numerous natives of the country. On the various 
platforms of the temple are hundreds of images of 
the Buddha, gilded or in stone, and the summit of 
the building rises to the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and is crowned with the ti, the sacred 
symbol of the Buddhist faith. There are here 

reserved, according to the traditional belief, eight 

airs of Gautama, and various relics also of the 
three preceding Buddlias, including the staff of 
Kasyapa and the robe of Kanakamuni. 

Burma is full of dagabas (pagodas), many of 
them deserted and in ruins, but others centres of 
attraction to a greater or less distance throughout 
the surrounding country, and at the festival 
seasons full of a rich and varied pilgrim life. 
Perhaps the most renoivned next to the Kangoon 
pagoda are those at Pegu and Prome. With- 
in the walls of the ancient capital of Pagan are 
the remains of nearly a thousand such build- 
ings; and at Mandalay itself are many dagabas 
and temples unrivalled in their beauty and peren- 
nial fame. In the ^urtyard or precincts of most 
of these buildings is a sacred foot-print of the 
Buddha, which in the case of the more famous and 
accesable of them is rarely without its offering oi 
fruit or flowers. 
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(c) CTi7m.— Cliincso Buddliism in jjenornl lins 
been considcrnblv nirectcd nnd modified by the 
nntive Taoist be'licfs of tlie country ; nnd tbo 
pilgrim customs nnd pmctico of Chinn nro in most 
instances, ns regards both their oliscrvances nnd 
tiieir sacred centres of pilgrimnge, the survivnls of 
enrlier Tnoist usage. Tlio most Mcred shrines 
ivhcro tiie pilgrims congregnto nro in origin ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
same svny ns in the Near East Christian sanctu- 
aries have been taken over nnd converted into 
Muhammndnn jilnces of vorship. The licrmits 
also, whose spirit nnd aspirations are in all lands 
closely akin to those of the itinerant pilgrims, 
have in China adopted the haunts and homes of 
their Tnoist forerunners. The most holy and 
frequented centres of pilgrimage arc the four 
mountain shrines of Oniishan in the west in the 
pronneo of Szechwan, Putoshan in the cast on a 
sacred island in tiie Glmsan archipelago, NV ntai.shan 
in the north in the province of Shansi, and Chiu- 
huashan in Nganhwci in the centre nc.artheynngtze 
river. The most popular nnd celebrated of these 
is perhaps the first named, Mount Omi, where the 
temples on the summit of tlie mountain nro de- 
dicated to Pn-lisicn, the hodfiisalU'a Samanta- 
bhadrn, an ancient bronze imago of whom in one 
of the largest monasteries, seated on an elephant, 
is believed to date from the 7th century.* The 
monks of Putoshan are a sincere nnd religious 
folk who welcome yearly to their island liomc 
thousands of pilgrim-worshippers, who cross from 
the mainland to pay their homage at the shrines 
dedicated to Kwaiiyin, the goddess of mercy. The 
s-anctnary on the Yangtze is the least regarded of 
the four, and in the Taiping rebellion many of its 
temples were sacked and destroyed. In tlie temples 
of iVutaishan the presiding deity and object of 
worship is IVcnslm, the bodhisatlva Maujiilirl ; 
situated nc.ar the ^tongol border, the shrines are 
as much frequented by Mongol worshipjicra as 
by Chinese, and Tibetan emblems nnd practices 
are numerous. 

There are many other centres of pilgrimage 
throughout China, often of more than local reinita- 
tion j nnd the pilgrims jonrncy for long distances, 
making offerings and burning incense at the shrinca 
by the way. For the roost part they travel in 
companies, in this respect following the cxmiiplo 
of the early travellers to India. SoTitaiy ascetic-s, 
however, are not uncommon, whose journeying 
is a perpetual self-inflicted penance. The most 
celebrated monasteries arc in the province of 
Chekiang, the stronghold of Buddhism in China. 
It is probably true that in every direction the bold 
of the ancient faith is slowly weakening, and the 
practice of pilgrimage is likely to fall gradually 
into desuetude with the extension of modern 
systems of education nnd the decay of Buddhist 
temples and rites.’ 

(n) Tibet . — In Tibet the most important centres of 
pilgrimage, where the sacred temples nnd shrines 
are to bo found, are at Lhasa, the capital of the 
country, and at Tnshi-hlunpo, the residence of the 
Tashi or Pnuehen Lllma. The latter bears the 
higher repute for sanctity, for the oflico and func- 
tions of the Dalai Lilma at Lhasa have been to so 
great an extent intermingled nnd contaminated 
with political duties and intrigue that the sacred- 
ness of his person a.s an object of reverence has to 
a certain e.xtent sulfercd eclipse. Ills misfortunes 
and exile during the last few years can hardly 
have raised his reputation in the eyes of his 
countrymen. Pilgrims, however, from all countries 

I See A. J. Little, iloimt Omi and Bevond. London, 1991, p. 

can. » . . ,1 

ZTor the pilgrim practice of Japan ice art. Piuiituiaaa 
(Japancae). 
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where Lhmnism holds sway turn their stops to the 
capital in great numbers to worshiji the incarnate 
Buddha, and to pay tiicir devotions at the numerous 
sacred shrines. The quiet of Ta-shi-hlunpo, the 
‘ Mount of Glory,’ is undisturbed by the move- 
ments of politics, nnd the great temple nnd snr- 
ronndingtiistrictsare favourite places of retirement 
for those who have finally renounced the world nnd 
its cares. The iierson nnd character of the jircsent 
Tashi Ltlraa, who, ns an incarnation of tlie hodhi- 
sattvn Amittlhha, receives the worship of all 
Tibetans, have made a most favourable impres- 
sion on nil Europeans who have come into contact 
with him. 

Tibet is tho most priest-ridden country in the 
world ! and of its 3000 or more monasteries none 
is without its pilgrim visitants, tho number of 
wliom varies according to the reputation nnd nc- 
cc.s.sihility of tho temple-shrine. Itinerating bands 
of LSmns also of Tibetan and Mongolian race are 
to lie met witli outside the country itself, in 
Central Asia nnd on tbo borders of India. Urga 
in N. Mongolia, the residence of tho third Grand 
Lilma, known ns the Bogdo or ‘Saint’ LCma, is 
pcrlmps tho most sacred place in the eyes of tho 
Mongols. The I-ilma himself, however, bears an 
evil rcimlation for worldlincss nnd immorality. 
Mongol pilgrims come to worship at liis feet and 
attend the festivals. There nro mimcrona other 
centre.s of Lfimaist devotion in ^f ongolia nnd China, 
and tho Grand L'lma at Peking is recognized and 
reverenced throughout all tho countries where a 
Buddhism of this type iircvnils. 

(e) Korea and Siam . — Kcither Korea nor Siam, 
the two chief homes of the Buddhist faith other 
than those to which reference ha.s already been 
made, ndds materially to the history nnd records 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. Korean pilgrims in no 
great mtnibers make tlicir way to the sacred places 
of Mongolia, N. China, and Tiliet ; hnt their 
native land contains no sanctuary of wide repute 
which attracts tho worshipper from afar. In 
Siam, nltliough the monasteries nnd temple-s nro 
thronged at tho many and popular festivals, and 
reverence is paid by all at the shrmes, the festive 
seasons arc occasions for friendly intercourse nnd 
conviviality, and there is little, as far ns c.an ho 
judged, of tho true pilgrim spirit. Nor do Siamese 
monks make a habit of journeying ovcr.sc.as to the 
sacred shrines of otlicr lands, although they may bo 
found occasionally at Bangoon, and in the past at 
lc.ast have visited nnd excrei.red mneh influence on 
tlie Buddhist thought and observance of Ceylon. 

6. Summary. — A brief summarv, therefore, of 
pilgrim usage and wont in Budifhism would de- 
seriho it as nn almost universal practice, held in 
the highest c-steem, svhich in nil probabilit}’ was 
adopted soon after the deatfi of Gautama Bnddha, 
the principal motive being rovcrciico for his person 
nnd for the places whore tho relics of his cremated 
body were believed to liavo been preserved. To a 
certain extcnt also, wliioh it is imjiossiblo exactly 
to estimate, bis diseijiles were influenced by a more 
or less conscious desire to follow on llio lines of 
ancient Hindu custom. With the earlier Hindu 
practice of pilgrimage they were familiar ; nnd 
they seem to have wished to break ns little ns 
jiossiblo with ancestral us.sgc. Whether tho 
Buddha himself by his word enjoined or sanctioned 
tho habit tbo uncertainty as to tho dates nnd 
history of the written records makes it impractic- 
able to decide. It is hardly probable or quite in 
harmony with what is known of his character nnd 
teaching to suppose that ho did. If, Iiowcvcr, the 
contention of tho Mahfiynna school is justified that 
in his later life bo taught a mystical and csotcrio 
doctrine entirely ditl'erent from that of his earlier 
years as expounded in the PilU ennonien' Hooks, 
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then the injunctions and regulations as to pilgrim- 
age and sacred places also may have a similar 
origin, and may have been framed and announced 
by Gautama himself, possibly as a concession to 
the Hindu prepossessions of bis followers. The 
custom was certainly taken up and eagerly 
followed immediatelj’ after his death, and has been 
ever since a marked feature of popular Buddhism 
in the East. Nor to any appreciable extent does 
the practice seem to have lost its hold upon the 
faith and affection of the Buddhist peoples to the 
present day. 

IiItbratuke. — M. Monier-WilHams, Buddhism, Londoni 
1889; H. Hackmann, Buddhism as a Tteliaion, Eng. tr., do. 
1910 ; H. Kern, Manual oj Indian Buddhism, Strassbu^, 
1898 ; K. J. Saunders, Sl&ry of Buddhism. Oxford, 1918; R. 
S. Copleston, Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon'^, London, 
1908; R. Spence Hardy, Ma7iual of Budhisryfi, do. 1880; 
Shway Yoe G. Scott), The Burman, Bis Life and Motions^, 
do. 1910; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^, do. 1893; Marshall 
Broomhall, 2%e Chinese Empire, do. n.d. (10071; ^ A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or L&maism, do. 1895, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905 ; see also artt. AscBTrciSM 
(Buddhist), Images akd Idols (Buddhist), MauItIna, Monasti- 
cisM (Buddhist), and on the several countries. 

A. S. Geden. 

PILGRIMAGE (Christian). — I, Introductory. 
— ^Pilgrimage played a very prominent part in 
religious life in the Christian Church, particu- 
larly in the Middle Ages. The fact that it has 
so largely disappeared from the religious life of 
England to-day is apt to conceal its importance in 
the past and in the countries where it is still in 
vogue even in the present. A pilgrimage is a 
journey undertaken to visit sacretl places, such as 
the scenes of our Lord’s earthly life in Palestine, 
the ‘threshold of the Apostles’ at Borne, or the 
shrines of saints and martyrs. There were many 
motives at work ; it might be to fulfil a vow or as 
an act of penance. In some cases it is difficult to 
say whether a given journey is a pilgrimage or 
not. The mere use of the word ^eregnnatio in a 
medieval source can hardly decide the question. 
It can be considered better historically and geo- 
graphically, though the purely religious and 
psychological sides must always be remembered. 
The latter are better left over and studied in con- 
nexion with the efifects of the practice and its 
place in the history of religion. 

Fercqrinaiio and its cognates in classical Latin 
refer simply to wandering, and so peregrinits was 
just a stranger. In ecclesiastical terminology a 
‘pilgrim’ was one who went to visit sacred places 
while his ordinary occupation, whether he was i 
clerk or layman, was something difi'erent, whereas 
a ‘palmer’ was one who spent his whole life in i 
thus journeying from place to place. Dante gives ! 
a rather fanciful explanation of the terms : 

‘Pilgrim* may be understood ‘in the wide sense, in so tarns 
whoever is outside his fatherland is a pilgrim ; in the narrow 
aense none is called a pilgrim save turn who Is Journeying 
towards the sanctuary of St. James or is returning from it. . . . 
Ohiamnnsi Peregrini in quanto vanno alia casa dl Galizia, per6 
cbe la sepoltura di santo Jacopo fu pin lontana dalla sua patria, 
che d’alcuno altro Apostolo — they are called pnfmfsri because 
they bring back palm-branches and romei os they Journey to 
Borae.i 

s. Palestine. — It was natural that men should 
wish to tread again the paths trodden by the 
Saviour, though the first generations of Christians 
did not seem to feel this as strongly as their 
Buocessora. From the Srd cent, certainly the 
sacred places were visited. The pilgrimages of 
Eirmilian, bishop of Cmsarea, and a bishop 
Alexander from Cappadocia are mentioned by 
Jerome and Origen respectivfely. When the 
empress Helena visited Jerusalem and discovered 
what was supposed to he the true Cross, pilgrims 
flocked thither and the stream was ever on the 
increase. Many records of such journeys and also 
numerous itineraries have been .preserved. ‘The 

1 La Vita Nuova^ xli. ; Dante also refers to pilgrims in 
Paradisot 1. 61, xxxi. IS. 


Bordeaux pilgrim’ visited Jerusalem in 333. Tlie 
record of this man is the earliest now extant of a 
Christian pilgrimage, and is very important as 
showing the condition of the holy places and the 
traditions growing up round them at the time. 
On his avay thither he travelled from Bordeaux, 
south of the Garonne, through Toulouse, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, up the valley of the Klione to 
Valence, then by way of Milan, Verona, Aquileia, 
Mitrowitza, Sophia, and Constantinople, through 
Bithynia, to Tarsus, Alexandretta, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Ptolemais, 
Ciesarea Palestina, then by Jezreel, Bethshean, 
and Shecheni to Jerusalem. He did not, how- 
ever, visit Galilee. Many Christians have felt 
far greater attraction to the scene of our Lord’s 
passion and resurrection than to those of His 
earthly ministry.* 

Paula, a friend of St. Jerome, went on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and she corresponded with him 
about it.® The teaching of St. Jerome much in- 
creased the popularity of the movement. Another 
famous pilgrim in early times avas Etheria (Egeria 
or Ecliena),* the author of the Fercgrinatio Silvice, 
or Peregrinatio Echerim, put by critics in either 
the 4th or the 6th century. From the 6tli cent, 
onward the number of pilgrims steadily grew, and, 
though the journey was a long and arduous one, 
many thousands avere avilling to undertake it. 
Pilgrims came from all parts, and not least 
numerous or important were those from the 
British Isles — representatives alike of Boraan, 
Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon Christianity in Britain, 
such as St. Cathaldus (bishop of Taranto, 
about 680) and Willibald (bishop of EichstStt, 
741 ).‘ The ardent avishes of Christians to see 
Jerusalem and the hardships which they avere 
sometimes obliged to suffer are of the greatest 
importance for secular os avell as ecclesiastical 
liisto^, for they avere among the causes avhioh 
contributed to the Crusades. When Saracen 
rulers avere tolerant, Christians had little to fear, 
but in times of persecution the difficulties of the 
journey avere further increased, and thus eventu- 
ally the crusading spirit avos generated (see art. 
Ckpsades, I. 3 ). No doubt motives of political 
conquest and avorldly ambition entered into the 
Crusades as well as into the praotioe of pilgrimage. 
Meanavhile pilgrimage gaa’e rise to the great 
military drders. While the Hospitallers cared 
for pilgrims after their arrival in Jerusalem, the 
Templars protected them on the avay from Antioch 
thither (a hospital avhich had first been founded 
by Charles the Great was destroyed in 1010 and 
another avas built). 

St. Jerome, though he believed strongly in 
pilgrimage, nevertheless avrote : 

*£t do Hicrosolymis et de Britannia oequaliter patet aula 
coelestis: “Regnum enim Dei intra voe est." Antonius, 
cuncta Aegypti, et Mesopotamiae, Ponti, Cappadociae, et 
Armeniae examina Monachorum non videre Hierosolytnam : et 
patet IBis absque bao urbe paradisi Janua. Beatus Hilarion, 
cum Palaeatinua esset, et in Palaestina viveret, uno tantum die 
vidit Hierosolymam, ut nec contemnere loca sancta propter 
viciniaii), nec rursus Dominum loco claudere videretur.'o 
St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote a special letter de its 
quiadeuni Jerosolyma [PG xlvi. 1010 ff.). 

The adventures of British pilgrims have a 
special interest, and almost every Welsh or Irish 
saint went on pilgrimage. 

1 Itinerary fnm Bordeaux to Jerusalem, ‘ The Bordeaux 
PiHjrim* {k,j>. 838), tr. Aubrey Stewart and annotated C. W. 
Wilson, Palestine lalgrims’ Text Society, London, 1887. 

* Jerome, The Pilgrimage of the Holy Paula, tr. Stewart 
and ann. Wilson, Pal. Pile. Text Soc., London, 1886. 

3 The Pilgrimage of S. Siloxa of Aquitam’a to the Holy 
Places, tr. and ed. J. H. Bernard, ^th an appendix by C. W. 
Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1891. 

* G. Hartwell Jones, Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Move- 
went, p. 192. 

® Ep. Ivlli. * ad Paulinuro,’ quoted In J. Usher, Bn’tannwartfm 
Ecuedarum Aniiquitates, London, 1687, p. 109. 
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From tho 13th cent, pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, though still fremieiit, rvcro loss numerona 
than those to Eome. Hespitc the ditliculties of 
tho journey, William Wye, Fellorv of Eton, visited 
Compostclla (see helow, ii) in HSO and travelled 
thence to Palestine in 1458 and again in MG2. 
From his JISS Wynkyn do Wordo, tho disciple of 
Caxton, compiled his Informadon for Pijlfirymcs 
into the Holy Land (printed in 1498, 1516, and 
1524). The pilgrimages from England to tho 
Holy Land -went on continuously to Reformation 
times. Sir Richard do Gnilufordo and John 
Whitby, prior of Guishorough, -went to Palestine, 
embarking at Rj'o, in 1506 ; and in 1517 Sir 
Richard Torkvngton,rcctorofMuibcrton,>rorfotk, 
visited Jcnis.a'lem.' 

From all tho countries of Europe pilgrims tra- 
velled to the Holy City. It tvas natural that 
most should come from those countries which had 
taken part in tho Crusades, but they came also 
from elsewhere. Russian pilgrimages commenced 
soon after tho countrj* was converted, about A.D. 
1000. 

Mn 1022 allurfon Is made in tho Ufo of SL Tho<xiosltis of 
Kicr to Russian pUjrrirns In Palestine; Die first known name Is 
that of SU Vorlaam, abtwt of the Laura of Kiev, who visited 
Jerusalem In 10C2.*3 

The earliest e.\tant record is that of Daniel, an 
abbot whoso identity Ls not certain. Ho spent 
Easter of 1107 in Jerusalem. His work shows 
devout feeling; and, though a Greek priest, he 
was friendly to the Latin clergv. Ho travelled 
bv way of Constantinople, Atiydos, Tenedos, 
htitylene, Chios, Ephesus, Samos, I’atmos, Rhodes, 
Patara, Cyprus, thence crossin;^ the sea to Jaffa 
and JeTOsalcm.’ He saiv tho niimclo of tho holy 
fire (see below, 17) and visited the Virgin’s tomb— 
the traditional scone of tho As,sumptibn. Though 
Italy had so many places sacred to the Christian, 
particularly the Eternal City, Italian pilgrims 
came in largo numbers to rdsit Palestine. Venice 
sent her convoys, and tho citirens of Lomliardy 
visited Venice on tho way. Among tho earliest 
Italian pilgrims to Palestine was St. Antonio 
Piacenza, who went to Jerusalem in 670 and wrote 
de Locis sanctis gua; ^erambulavit Antoninus 
martyr. Pantalcone, a citizen of Amalfi, went to 
Palestine about 10G5, and a pilgrim hostel was 
established by him in Jerusalem. In 1210 St. 
Francis of Assisi went on pilgrimage. In tho 14th 
and 15th centuries pilgrimages became far more 
numerous. Roberto da Sanseverino set out from 
Milan in 1458. In 14S6 Fra Girolamo Castigliono 
(or de Costellione), a native of Milan, went to 
Palestine and thence to Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cavalier Santo Brascawentto Jerusalem in 1480. 
He wrote an account of his journey, and his 
information may have stimulated Canon Pietro 
Casola, a member of a noble blilanese family, who 
undertook a pilgrimage in 1494. Casola travelled 
via Milan, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ragusa, Corfu, Navarino, Candia, Rhodes, 
and Cyprus to Jaffa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
His account is quite interesting rending and has 
recently been made accessible to English readers.* 
Tho pilgrim traffic was so great that it had to bo 
officially regulated, and, considering the discom- 
forts of travelling at that time, it is remarkable 
that so large a number were willing to face tho 
risks. 

‘ Hans Ton Slorgonthal, who nocompanied Duho Albert of 
Sazony to the Uoly Land In 1470, recount* that tho Bleeping 
place allotted to each pllprim was to narrow, that tho 

1 S. Heath, Pifyn'm Life in the hliddJe Apes. p. 100. 

s The Pilgrimage of the Jttasian Abbot Daniel in the Doty 
land, 110S-II07 A.D., ann. O. W. Wilson, Pal. Pile. Text Soc.. 
London, 18S3. 

>Ib. 

* Canon Pietro Catola't Pilgrimage to Jeruialem in UOh, tr, 
and ed. M. M. Newett. 


passengers almost lay one on tho other, tormented by the 
itreat heat, by swarms of Insects, and even by great rats which 
raceil over their bodies in tho dark. If a luckless pll.ttrlm 
aiicccedcil In dorini; In splto of the (tenernl discomfort, he was 
soon awakened by the stamping of tho animals penned upon 
deck, or by tho talklnc, slnclnt; and ohoutlnz of his nelshbours. 
Most of those who fell sick died. "Ood be gracious to them l'"l 

In tho IGlh cent, tho number of Italian pilgrim- 
ages continued to fall off, though they never 
entirely ceased. 

3. Rome. — Next after Jerusalem, Rome was 
the city which drew tho largest number of pilgrims. 
Tho causes which contributed to tho rise of tho 
papacy mado Rome a pilgrim resort ; more especi- 
ally the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul exalted it 
into tho goal whither Roman Catholic-s flocked. 
One centre of iiilerest was tho catacombs. At 
first used ns burial-places, they afterwards bocamo 
sacred placc.s, hallowed by the liones of martyrs 
and visited hy thou.»ands of pilgrims (see art. 
Catacomus), Those canio from Britain both 
before and after tho English conquest (King Ina 
of Wessex founded an English school for baxon 
pilgrims and scholars in Romo in 727), and Irish 
and Welsh saints were among tho most indefatig- 
ablo in their pious journeyings.’ Archbishop 
Usher observes ; 

* BritftnnI hljico temporlbus Remain, incrosol>*nutn,«t Sjrlam 
Inviscre aolltl.'® 

So St. Bridget journeyed to Romo as a pilgrim ; 
likewise Findan of Leinster in 817 to fulfil a vow.* 
Several Celtic saints, having performed their pil- 
grimage, settled pennnnentl3' on tho Continent, 
sometimes obtaining bishopries. Ninian visited 
Rome during tho pontificate of Pope Damasus 
(366-384), who had given all Christian pilgrims 
acce.s3 to the catacomlis. 

As time went on, the intercourse between 
Britain and tho Continent liecame more intimate, 
so that there was a continual stream of pilgrims to 
Rome, especially after tho failure of the Cnisade-s ; 
the diflicullics of tnivelling, pestilence, and other 
causes had checked the number bf those who went 
to the Holj’ Land. The papal jubilee proclaimed 
bj’ Boniface vxn. in 1300 with its special indul- 
gences drew more than 20,000 pilgrims to Rome. 
Again at tho jubilee of 1450 under Nicholas V. 
thousands of n.sitor8 assembled. In the English 
College at Romo from 100 to 200 pilgrims were 
provided with hospitality every j’ear in post- 
Reformation limes. Pilgrims have never censed to 
visit Rome ; tho large number of churches and relics 
liai-o been continuous sources of attraction.* 

4. England. — Tho pilgrimages, however, which 
left tho deepest^ mark on Britain ns clsewlicre in 
Europe were, perhaps, not. those to dist.ant lands, 
however holy, but tho.«e to sncretl spots nearer 
liome. There wore several famous shrines in Eng- 
land not only of national but of world-wide fame, 
and manj' otliers which were prominent in religious 
life, although not often visited by strangers from 
a distance. Earliest among British shrines was 
Glastonbury. When first it became famous is un- 
known. It was a place renowned in Celtic tradi- 
tion, and therefore it had become sacred before the 
advent of Christianitj’ in England, and probably 
even before tho time of Christ. It was very likely 
on the site of a Celtic temple. Pcrliaps tho 

articular form of heathen worship there cole- 

rnted was tho cult of tho dead (see artt. Blkst, 
Abode of the [Celtic] and Giiail, The Holy). 
There was a Celtic settlement of pre-Roman date 

1 Ciifola’s Pdffnmaffe, Intrtxl. p. 01. 

3 But how far all the stories of pllpfrimafre are historical 
Is not certain; loo F. E. Warren, In CamMdtje JfediVrnf 
I/isforyt II., Cambridge, 1018, ch. xvK, 'Conversion of the 
Kelts,* p. 409. 

3 Urti. i-’cefr#. .xlntjj.. Index ChronologicuB, a.d. SS9. 

4 Hartwell Jones, p. 101. 

8 See SivT>**Chainf>apnac, Pilerinnnejit ii* 

610-831. 
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near by, ■n-hich has recently been excavated.’ 
Various legends grew up to account for its fame. 
In the Glastonbury Chronicle under 1259 there 
was this entry : 

‘Anno ftb Incarnatione XLin. disdpull sanctorum Philippi 
et Jacobi Apostolonim venerunt In Bntanniam; a quibus 
primum Oratoriuns in insula Avalloniae.* 

King Ina of Wessex founded a monastery at 
Glastonbury, then ^vent to Rome on pilgrimage 
and died there.’ Dunstan was abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; it grew in fame and importance, and became 
associated with many saints and heroes — St. J oseph 
of Arimathea and St. Patrick, King Arthur and 
Guinevere ; and its monks gathered together a 
wonderful collection of relics — portions of the 
Crown of Thorns, the Tme Cross, and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bones of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Its fame outlasted the 
Middle Ages, and a miracle was believed to have 
been performed there in 1751.® 

After Glastonbury in historical sequence, though 
in the later Middle Ages of even greater fame as 
a pilgrim resort, was the shrine of St. Thomas b. 
Becket at Canterbury. His murder in 1170 pro- 
foundly shocked the whole of Europe, and crowds 
of pilgrims soon began to rdsit the spots made 
sacred by his life and death. His shrine became 
ever more splendid, and boasted many famous 
jewels, including the ‘Regale* of France. The 
Jubilee of 1470 brought 100,000 pilgrims to Canter- 
bury. Many of these would be from foreign 
countries. The pilgrims went first to the transept 
of the martyrdom in the Cathedral. 

‘ Before the wooden altar the pilgrims knelt, and its ijuardian 
priest exhibited to them the various relics confided to his especial 
charge. But the one which surpassed all others was the rusty 
fragpnent of Le Bret’s sword, which was presented to each in 
turn to be kissed. The foreign pilgrims, bj* a natural mistake, 
Inferred from the ei?ht of the a^^'ord that the martyr had 
suffered death by beheading.'^ 

Then the pilgrims v'ent to the choir and saw the 
general relics, about 400 in number, then to St. 
Andrew’s Tower, and, la.st of all, te the shrine 
itself. It had a wooden covering which, till lifted, 
concealed the gold, silver, and jewels with which 
it was encrusted. Among foreign pilgrims Leo 
von Rotzmital was sent on an embassy to England 
in 1446. Two accounts of his adventures were 
written, one in Bohemian, preserved in a Latin 
translation, the other in German. He went and 
saw the sights usually shown to pilgrims. He and 
lus companions visited the shrine. 

‘ Ibi vidimus sepulchrum et caput ipsius. Sepulchrum ex 
pure auro confiatuni est, et pemmis adomatum, tamque 
ma^rnlficis donariis ditatum, ut par ei nesciam. Inter alios res 
preciosas spectatur in eo et carbunculus gemma, qui noettt 
epleodere solet, dimldi o\i gallinacel magnitudiue.'^ 

The German account relates ; 

*Da zelgct man uns das schwert, damit man Jm den kopf 
Rbjreschlagen hat. Da weiset man auch ein merklich stuck des 
hcillgen creuzes, auch der n^el einen und den rechten arm des 
lieben herro Ritter sant Gorgen und etllcb dorn In eioer 
mostranzen von der diiruen kron.* 6 

The Canterbury pilgrimage is remembered among 
those who take little interest in ecclesiastics 
histo^ because of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
The journey from the Tabard Inn at Southwark 
was one of the three ways by which Canterbury 
was regularly approached by pilgrims. In 1513 a 
visit was paid to it by Colet and Erasmus ; the 
wealth displayed and the superstition encouraged 
roused the feeling in Colet which was soon to 
break forth in him and others in the Protestant 
Reformation. Erasmus was more reserved and 
quiet in his strictures, less prone to depart from 

1 P. J. Hftverfleld, in Cambridge Medieval Bittory, L, Cftm- 
bridge, 1911, cb. xiii. (A), ' Roman Britain,* p. 376. 

2 Asser, Life of King Alfred ; tcith the Annals af St. KtaU, 
td. W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, sub anno 726. 

s Hartwell Jones, pp, 274-2S4. 

* Stanley, Uistorical Memorialt of CanUrlnxryll^ p. 2X7 f, 

3 !6. Appendix, note B, p. 2£8. 6 Ib. p. 258 


Catholic practice and tradition.* The last Jubilee 
at the shrine was that of 1520. The reverence 
shoAvn to the memory of St. Thomas b. Becket was 
annoying to Henry vni., and in 1538 the ehrine 
was destroyed by royal command. 

Next in importance in mediteval England was 
the shrine of Onr Lady at 'Walsingham in Norfolk. 
Tile special relic that attracted pilgrims here was 
a small phial reputed to contain a few drops of her 
milk. This shrine was likevrise destroyed at the 
Eeformation. A poem written in 1595 (of un- 
certain authorship) laments the desolation which 
had overtaken tlie scene of the piety of former 
ages. It concludes : 

* Sin is where Onr Lady sat. 

Heaven is turned to Hell, 

Satan sits where Our Lord did sway, 

Walsingham, oh \ farewell.' 2 

Other famous places of pilgrimage in mediieval 
Engl.and were Durham (for the shrine of St. Ciith- 
hert), Lichfield, Bury St. Edmunds, and Peter- 
borough. A special feature of English pilgrimage 
avas its anti-royalist character — to revere as a 
saint one who had been condemned as a traitor.’ 

5. Wales. — ^All the Celtic parts of Britain were 
specially rich in shrines, just as their inhabitants 
went as diligently as any to Kome and the Holy 
Land. The chief Welsh shrine was the Holy Well 
of St. Winifred in Flintshire. 


‘Itis ft significant circumstance that the only road through 
Wales from north to south started at Hol^elland ended atht. 
David’s, both conspicuous pilgrim resortsmthe Ages of Faith.*4 
A monastery was founded at Holywell in 1119, 
which was destro3’ed at the Dissolution. The 
history of the shrine is important as showing the 
connexion of pilgrimage with sacred wells. When 
any well became famous, and its waters were 
reported to have either medicinal or miraculous 
qualities, it soon became a place of pilgrimage. 
This has been so not in Catbolio Christianity alone 
but in the whole history of religion. 

6. Scotland. — The earliest Scottish shrine to 
which pilgrims resorted was Whithorn (‘ Candida 
Casa ’). The church there was built by St. Ninian 
in memory of St. Martin of Tours about 397. 
Ninian himself was buried there in 432, and the 
place was renowned among the Irish and among 
the Welsh of Strathclyde. Like Walsingham, it 
was popular as a place of royal pilgrimage. Another 
Scottish shrine was that of St. Mary of the Hock 
at St. Andrews. This has now been swept away 
by the sea. It was on the rook at the foot of the 
cliff on which the Cathedral now stands. Other 
Scottish places were Dunblane (for the relics of 
St. Mordoc), Dunfermline (for the shrine of St. 
Margaret), St. Margaret’s Chapel at Edinburgh 
Castle, St. Nicholas' Chapel, Leith, St. Kenti- 
gem’s Chapel on Loch Lomond, and St. Mungo’s 
Chapel at Culross. 

7. Ireland. — Pilgrimage has been for centuries a 
dominant feature of Irish religious life, for among 
the Celtic peoples every hill and well and stream 
has its own tutelary god or spirit or fairy. 
Christianity onlj- reconsecrated many places sacred 
already in Celtic (possibly even in pre-Celtic) 
times ; and, despite spasmodic efforts made by Pro- 
testant governments to repress them, Iiish pil- 
grimage has gone on -with no real interruption 
from the Reformation until the present d^. 

Most famous of Irish shrines was St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory on Lough Derg in Donegal. In the 
lake there is an island round which various 
legends grew. It was said that a knight, Owain, 

* See Erasnius, Pilgrimage) to S. Mary of Wahingham 
and S. Thoma) of Canterbury, tr. J. O. Nichols^. 

^ This poem is (luoted in Erasmus, Appendix. 

* J. J. Jusserand, Lee Anglais nil moyen dge; la Fie nomads 
d Anjleterre au rive silele, tr. L. Toulmin fimlth, English 
nayfaring Life in the hliddU Ages, pp. S39-S43. 

* Hartweil Jones, p. 407, 
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descended to Purgatory from there and came back 
to this present life. 

‘Tliis pilgrimage has been ascribed to insatiable greed and 
Tvil/ul deception on the part of monks, who fostered it with an 
eye to their own advantage ; but the matter cannot be so sum- 
marily dismissed. The usage lies, doubtless, in the deep- 
rooted beliefs of the nre-historic period, and Is a reflex of the old 
Druidic doctrines colouring Christianity. . . . The origin of the 
pilgrimage must be therefore sought, partly In the geological 
features of the island (suggestive to the credulous in Ireland, 
as in other European countries, of an entrance into the Nether 
Eegions) and partly in a native pre-Christian mythology, the 
Implicit belief in the existence of snirita of woodland and 
T\*ater, and the supposed communication carried on between 
them and mortals.’^ 

The connexion -with St. Patrick is probably 
legendary, but it enhanced the glory of the place. 
Abuses and superstitions grew apace, and in 1497 
the pilgrimage was ‘abolished’ by Pope Ale.xandcr 
VI. The Prh’y Council ordered its suppression in 
1C32, and in the second year of Qneen Aiine it was 
again prohibited. 

‘And whereas the superstitions of Popery are greatly 
increased and upheld, by the pretended sanctity oi places, 
especially of a Place called St Patrick's Purgatory in the 
County of Donegaul and of Wells to which Pilgrimages are 
made, by vast numbers at certain seasons. ... lie it further 
enacted that ^1 such meetings and assemblies shall be deemed 
and adjudged Riots and unlawlul Aesemblics.' 3 

A fine of ten shillings was to be imposed if the 
offender refused to be publicly wliipped. But sup- 
pression was of little avail, and the jiilgrimage has 
continued under ecclesiastical supervision until our 
oivn day. Pilgrimage thither is now observed in 
the Koman Catholic Church as a penitential exer- 
cise, and ' it seems the only pilgrimage of modem 
times conducted like those of the Jliddle Ages’ 
(CE xii. 95). Other places of pilgrimage in Ireland 
were Downpatrick tn Co. Doivn (sacred to St. 
Patrick, St, Bridget, and St. Columha), St. 
John’s 'Well in Meath, and CranCeld in the parish 
of Drummaul, Co. Antrim. 

8 . France. — Among famous French mediteval 
shrines was Chartres : 

■ Avant que le chtistianisme eftt i 14 prfchd dans lea Oaulce, 
les druides 4talent dans I'uaage de s'asaembler tous les ans aux 
environs de Chartres. On prttend qu'ils avaient en ce lieu an 
sanctuaire r4v4r4. C’4tait, dit-on, one grotte, od 11s honoralcnt 
one statue qui reprdsentait une femme assise, tenant sur elle un 
enfant, et I’autel portait cette inscription Virgini paritura, 
Lors de la pr4dication de rEvangile on bltit sur cette grotte 
une 4glise, vers le milieu du III* sitcle, au plus tard.* 3 

Chartres therefore, like Glastonbury and St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, seems to have been the scene 
of an ancient Celtic cult. The wooden statue of 
the Virgin was destroyed at the Revolution. 

Among modem French shrines the cliief is 
Lourdes (g.ti.). Others are La Saletto inDauphiny 
and Liesse. 

p. Switzerland. — Of Swiss shrines the most 
important is Einsiedeln. There was a monastic 
conmiunity there in the 9th century. It is in tlie 
canton of Schwyz, became famous as a centre of 
pilgrimage in the 10 th cent., and has continued to 
he so until the present time, despite the preaching 
of ZuTngli in the 16th cent.* and the destruction 
of the monastery in 1798 by the French invaders. 
The yearly pilgrims are now more than 150,000. 

10 . Italy. — Besides Rome itself numerous other 
Italian cities were pilgrim resorts, though none 
nttainedspecialpre-eminenceexceptperhaps Assisi, 
because of its connexion with St. Francis and in a 
lesser degree with St. Clare. Siena was associated 
with St. Catliarine ; and Venice, with its splendid 

1 Hartwell Jones, p. S9f. 

2 John Richards, The Great Folly^ Supentitiim, and 
Idolatry of Pilgrimages in Ireland^ especially of that of St. 
Patrieifs Purgatory^ Dublin, 1727, p, 45; see also Hewson, 
A Description of St. Patrick’s Pnrgalory inDough Derg and an 
Account of the Pilgrim^ Business there, do. 1727. 

* Sivry-Champap:nac, i, 452. 

4 TheCJouncil of Zurichabolished thelMiit-Monday procession 
to Einsiedeln in 1524 (Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Con- 
tinental lieformation, p. 442). 


basilic.a of St. Mark, was often visited on the way 
to the Holy Land. See also art. Loreto. 

11. Spain. — Foremost of the shrines of Spain 
was that of St. James, or Santiago di Compostella, 
wiiich attained a fame in the Middle Ages greater 
than that of almost any other city save Romo. It 
is said that St. James appeared there in a vision 
in 810, and that his remains were discovered there. 
The shrine became associated in legend with 
Charles the Great, but it was not till the 12th cent, 
that the foundations of its greatness were really 
laid. Not only Spaniards hut pilgrims from all 
over Europe worshipped there, especially those 
from Woles and Ireland. In Welsh bardic litera- 
ture there are many allusions to Compostella.* A 
Latin hymn to St. James lias been finely trans- 
lated by George Borrow.’ The pilnimage flour- 
ished tul the 14th, but considerably diminished 
from the 18th century.’ 

12 . Germany. — Chief among German places of 
pilgrimage was Aachen (Aix-la-Chnpelle), the 
mediffivaT capital of Germany, which possessed 
numerous relics. The most important were the 
white robe in which the Virgin was clothed in the 
stable at Bethlehem, the swaddling clothes of 
the infant Christ, tlio linen cloth in which the 
body of John the Baptist was wrapped after hia 
execution, and that in which our Lord was 
crucified ; there were many lesser relics besides. 
The pilgrimage to Aix has continued till the 
present time. In 1881 there were 158,968 pilgrims. 
Another medimval city renowned for its pilgrimage 
was Trier (Trhves), which possessed the seamless 
holy coat worn by onr Lord before Hie crucifixion. 
Cologne was famous ns containing relics of the 
three kings, traditionally called Gaspard, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. 

13 . The Syrian Church.— The pilgrimages so 
far considered have all been either of the West of 
Europe or else in Palestine itself. But beyond 
the frontier of the Boman Empire the Syrian 
Ciiurch grew and flourished, though on lines in 
some ways different from those of the Graico- 
Roman world. Pilgrimage was made by Syrian 
Cliristions at n date earlier than by those of the 
West. Noh, bishop of Adinbene (163-179), had 
been taken ns a child by his parents to Jerusalem 
on what may fairly be called a pilgrimage.* 
Pilgrims continued to visit Jerusalem ; the subject, 
however, is still involved in some obscurity.’ 

In 858 a Nestorian synod considered the subject : 

Canon lx, deeJares tbal no new monaatcries shall be built 
without the knowledge of the bishop of the diocese ; if one 
were built and the bishop knew, he would give it a revenue 
sutfldent for iU upkeep and for hospitality to pilgrims. Canon 
XV. proclaims that the faithful ought to give their oflerings and 
perform their vou-s for the remission of their sins In the places 
where they live, and not wander far afield. Why should they 
go to distant places? It is a puerile habit which gives satisfac- 
tion to the senses but not to the soul. If any of the faithful, 
after having visited the churches and convents of their own 
country, desire to visit those that are further away, not with the 
Idea that Ood will there favour them more, but to give some 
part of their goods to the head of the convent, they are not to 
be hindered. But, if they wander about as people who have 
lost their God, not knowing where thev will find Him or where 
lie will hear them, they ere sick souls in need of health and 
should be led to the doctrine of perfection.® 

This shows that the abuses of pilgrimage were 
quite obvious at this time, and they must have been 
widely spread to liave called down ecclesiastical 
censure m these terms. Grcgoiy Bar-Hebrreus, 
bishop of Cuba (probably Bear Omslmsh, north- 
east of the Gulf of Akaba) and primate of the 
East {t 12SG), quotes from a letter of one John 
Bar-Einchoje to a monastic friend describing the 

2 Hartwell Jones, pp. 255-201. 

2 The Bible in London, 1843, ch. xxvii. 

* Sivry-Champagnac, I. 490-493. 

4 Sources synaques, cd. A. Mingana, Leipzig tlOOS), p. S9. 

5 lb. p. 132, n. 1. 

8J. n. Chabot, Synodieon orientaU: Becueil des synodes 
nestoriens, Paris, 1903, pp. 40S, 441. 
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pilgrimage to the Holy City and ■what ■was to be 
seen and done there.* 

14 . The Reformation. — Changes so wide in the 
religions life of Burope as those which came to 
pass in the 16th cent, were bound to leave their 
mark not only on the Protestant countries, bnt 
within the bounds of Catholicism as well. Much 
purging of abuses took place at the Counter- 
Reformation ; and, while in some countries Protes- 
tantism lost its first conquest, ’U'ith the adv'ancing 
tide of Catholicism not everything that had been 
destroyed was built up. Under Mary Tudor, c.g., 
no attempt was made to restore the shrine of 
Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. The Continental 
Reformation brougfit "with it the abolition of 
pilgrimage. Thus, in the programme of reforms 
of the bishop of Pomesaniain 1525, .art. 4 declares : 

* Henceforward there shall be no pa^rimace nor wanderings 
to holy places, since they aid no man’s salvatioa.'S 

In Sweden the Lutheran Synod of Orebro in 1529 
decreed : 

* Peregrinationes ad loca sancta qtianta fieri possit moderatione 
remorebuntur,* 

showing that, as in other thin^, Lutheranism 
dealt more gently with Catholicism than did 
Calvinism.* Calvin in the prefatory letter to 
Francis l. (23rd Aug. 1536) of his Chrislianm 
Scligionis Institution wrote: 

* Cur ergo tanta eaeritiaet acerhltate pro tnissa, purgatorio 
pcregrinationibus, et id germs nugis helUgerantur, ut sine eonim 
erplicatissima, ut ita dicatn, fide salvam fore pietatem negent, 
cum tamen nihil eorura a verbo Dei esse probent 

The Edict of Reformation of Bern for the Pays de 
Vaud (24th Dec, 1536) declared in art. 17 1 


— ‘Honsavons aussi ordonni que toutcs binltions 
de rojTXge et p&lerinages solent Ct^es, et que nal soit si hardi 
d'aPer en Iceux sous peine, lliomnie de dir florins, la femme de 
cinq florins.'* 

The Council of Trent (1563 ; sess. ssv.) condemned 
those who aflarmed that ‘ places dedicated to the 
memories of saints are vainlr visited.’ 

IS- Royal pilgrimage. — ^Thronghout the Middle 
Ages pilgrimage was a constant observance among 
kings and princes ; to show hononr to the saints of 
their country was a natural thing, and sometimes 
a king went in penitence, as aid Henry ll. to 
the shrine of Beeket, after the murder of the arch- 
bishop. The Scottish kings continually went to 
■Vnjithom. Margaret, daughter of Christian I. of 
Denmark, wife of James in. and mother of 
James rv. of Scotland, went thither after the 
birth of her son in 1473, though her journey has 
been described as a ‘ pleasant outing rather than a 
penitential exercise.’® James ir. liimself went 
there several times, as also did James T., though 
not so often as his father. James iv. visited also 
Wbitekirk in E. Lothian, where in 1430 James I. 
had huilt a house for the reception of pilgrims. 

Some interest attaches to the pilmmage of one 
who later became a king ; Henry, Earl of Derby 
(afterwards Henry iv.), visited Prussia and then 
went on to the Holy Land. He travelled by way 
of Dantzig, Frankfort-on-Oder, Prague, Vienna, 
Treviso, Venice, Corfu, Rhodes, Jaffa, Ramah, 
and Jerusalem, returning through Rhodes, Cos, 
Corfu, Ragusa, Venice, Treviso, Pavia, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Milan.’ 

l 6 . The effects of pilgrimage. — It is quite clear 
that a custom so wide-spread must have left its 
effect not simply on the religion hut on the entire 
life of the world. It helped, as has been seen, to 
S. Assemanus, B&liotheta Oivntalij, Eoiiie, 171&-2S, 


SKSdd, p,lS9. »Jt. P.23S, 

< n. p, 6S3. 5 lb. p. sss. 

« Janies B^onr Pan!. ■ Royal Pilgrimages in Scotland,’ in 
Trans, c/ Scottish EcdaMogical Sx. i. [Aberdeen, 19051 

r ExpeSitions to Prussia end the Botf Land made Iv Benrv 
Karl of Derbt/ {ajtermsrds King Benry IK), in 1 S 90-1 and 
IlSSS, being IheAeeounts lept by his Treasurer, ed. I. Toolmin 
Smith, Camden Society, London, 1S91 


produce the Crusades ; it drew far a 6 eld men who 
would otherwise have been content to stay in their 
own country, and gave them a knowled^ of 
distant lands. The countries of Europe had, by 
means of the pilgrims, far more intercourse with 
each other in the Jliddle Ages, not only in religion, 
hut also in commerce, literature, and art. The 
economic effect of pilgrimage was also consider- 
able. Though many cities already famous became 
pilgrim resorts, in some cases towns or villages 
hitherto obscure became, by virtue of a shrine or 
the relics of a saint, places of national, perhaps 
even of world-wide, fame. These facts, however, 
must never obscure the essential religious import- 
ance of pilgrimage (it is wrong, e.ff., to put as one 
of the chief ‘ effects ’ of the custom the fame of the 
Canterbury Tales ; that the pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury afforded the occasion for some of the most 
famous English poetry is after all only incidental). 

In post-Reformation times in Catholic countries 
pilgrimage has often been undertaken for the sake 
of cures such as those (some of which are genuine) 
uTonght at Lourdes. 

17 . The place of pilgrimage in the history of 
relig[ion. — It has already been noted that pilgrim- 
age is not confined to Catholic Christianity, and 
also that pre-Christian shrines were consecrated to 
Christ and to His saints. This fact is of importance 
for the comparative study of religions, and, like 
other facts in that science, should he neither 
minimized nor wrongly emphasized. How far, all 
over the world, Christian and pre-Christian customs 
and rites were interwoven is not yet known for 
certain. As S. A. Cook says in a letter, 

’The visit to the grave of the more or less deified hero, the 
annual meetiiig on the occasion ot initiation or other ceremonial, 
the periodical festivals at which different towns or clans 
essembled~aU these represent universal ideas.’ 

Some observances of Christian pilgrimage have close 
analogies elsewhere — e.g., the miracle of the sacred 
fire at Jemsalem.’ (Slastonhury, St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, and Chartres (see above, 4 , 7 , 8 ) are 
instances of pagan holy places being consecrated 
to Christian pilgrimaoe. 

The pilgrim with his staff, his broad flat-crowned 
hat, and his mussel-shell or other badge, has now 
disappeared, hut thousands still go every year on 
pilgrimage. Shall we dismiss it as a mere super- 
stition ! It is something more than, although it 
is akin to, the sentiment that has made it the 
supreme desire of many whose relatives have fallen 
in action to visit their graves when the war is 
over. The underlying idea, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is that definite sanctity attaches to certain 
places because of what has happened there, as 
though some of the personal magnetism of the 
person who had lived or died there still survived 
and could communicate itself to the visitor. A 
similar idea would explain a so-called ‘ ghost,’ not 
as the actual spirit of a dead person survivin" after 
his bodily death in a given spot associated with 
him in lifetime, hut rather as an impress or influ- 
ence left by him still capable of affecting tho.se 
who come to the place. Thus the study of pil- 
grimage leads us into psychic and psycholomcal 
problems the solution of which is still beyond our 
range, 

Liteeitcri:.— 1. ITosxs or KErrsiwen. — Ant in EBrti 
(A, Hauck); ffCA(W, E. Sendamore); CE(Bede Jarrett); 
OED ; Schaff-Heraog (J. K. Driscoll) ; E, de Sivry and 
J. B. J. Champaguac, DietUmnaire dss Pilerinnges, Paris, 1S51, 
forming vols. 43 and 44 of Eneydopidie Thiologifme, eer. L, 
ed. J. P. Migne. 

11 . OniGISAL POCVSIKXTS. — Of much interest are the pahlica- 


r See forthis GIP,pt. vii,. Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, 
L 20. 131 ; The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the 
Holy Land-, T. Tobler, Golgotha, St. Gall, 1E5I, pp, 460-453 J 
Fulcher de Chartres, Gesta Peregrinantium Francorum (in 
John BonEarrins, Gesta Dei per Francos, Hanover, 1611, L 
407); Curcon, rin'fa to the Bonasteries of the Levant, 
p. 145 1.-, also ERE x.Ua. 
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tions ol the Palestlse Pil^riins’ Text Society. The records ot 
aiany pilgrimages, several of which are referred to in this 
art., have been translated and annotated. The information is 
especially full on pilgrim routes and on the topography of 
Palestine, but act on the pDgrims themselves- 

ivl. ^£.VE/LAt. — Canon Pittro Coiola'i Pit<mmage to Jem- 
talem tn liSL tr. anded. 5L if.Kewett, Manchester, 1907 (with 
full introd. giving much information about mediasval Italian 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land); Chancer, CanferZmry Tales; 
L- Conrady, Vier rheinxsche Palaestina-Pilgerschriflen der 
XI}\,XV.tSVI. JahrhundeTtenf Wiesbaden, 18S2;R. Curzon, 
Visits to the 2Ionasierisso/the Levant^ newed., London, 1S97; 
L. Depont, Pilenmiae#, Paris, 1902; Desiderins Erasmus, 
Pilgrimages to 5. ilary of WaUingham and S. TAomas of 
Canterbury, tr. and ed. J. G. Kiciols^, Ixindon, 1875 ; S. 
Graham, IPtfA fAe Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, do, 1913; 
G. Hartwell Jones, Cefdfcifnfamflnd the Pilgrim ilooemait, 
Hon. Soc. of CymmrodorioD, do. 1912 (gives a mass of informa' 
tion about Celtic and other pilgrimages) ; S. Heath, Pilgrim 
Life in the Middle Ages, do. 1911; MGU .xv. SO ff. OAO' 
graphy of Willibald, Sth cent, bishop of i^chstatt) ; J. J. 
Jusserand, Les Anglais au moyen Age: la Vie nomade et 
Us nniUs d'AngUterre au arfr« tilde, Paris, 18S4, tr. L, Toulmin 
Smith, English Wayfaring Life tn fAe 2l\ddU Ages (XIVth 
eent.p, London, 1SS9 ; B. J. Kidd, J^ocuments Jfitwlratire qf 
the Continental Reformation, Oxford, 1911; R. R. Madden, 
Shrines and Sepiilchrts of the Old and Xeio World, 2 vols., 
London, 1S51 ; J. Marx, Das WaUfahren in der kalholischen 
A'lrcAe, TVfeves, 1842; R. Rbhricht, Deutsche Pilgerreisen naeh 
dem heiligen Lande, new ed., Innsbruck, 1900 ; G. B. de Rossi, 
homa sotterranca, ^me, lEW (for catacombs) ; Sarum iftssal, 
ed. J. Wickham l.egg, Oxford, 1916, pp. 405, 451 (pilgrim 
mass, prayers, and blessing); A- P. Stanley, Historical 
Slemortals of Canterburyt^, London, 1912 (several interest- 
ing documents relating to the shrine of Becket in the 

Appendix). L. D. Agate. 

PILGRIMAGE (Hetrew and Jewish). — The 
brimn of the Hebrew pilgrimage is to he sought 
in the early Semitic life. To the primitive religi- 
ous conception the deity was not ubiquitous, but 
was localized — ^by the nomads within the confines 
of a sacred district, frequently an oasis, by agri- 
culturists in the sanctuary of a >-illage or town. 
The performance of certain religions duties, there- 
fore, normallr involved a journey of greater or 
less length, which in time increased as the renomi 
of particular sacred places, and the advantages for 
trading offered by a larger concourse of people, led 
to the lurther centralization of worship. Economy 
of time and effort, also, reduced the visits to a 
limited number at regularly recurring periods, to 
which was postponed the payment of vows replac- 
ing intervening religions duties. There thus 
was instituted the annual family or clan pilgrim- 
age, as pictured in 1 S 1’. At times a lengthier 
pilgrimage into strange territory resulted in a pro- 
tracted stay as a ger, or even in permanent settle- 
ment; Abraham is the archetype of the pilgrim 
immigrant, and perliaps in Dt 26® ’obhid (AV 
‘ ready to perish') contains the ideas of the Arabic 
root ’abada, ‘ strange,’ ‘ long from home,’ ‘ perma- 
nent dweller.' Jloreover, every traveller into 
strange territory was in a sense a pilgrim, a prospec- 
tive visitor to the local shrine ; hence, apparently, 
the right of sanotuary, of protection, was extended 
to cover the entire journey within tlie tribal terri- 
tory — a supposition which may in part explain tlie 
sacred character of the primitive Semitic institu- 
tion of hospitality (g.v.). At all events, the 
journey itself became an essential part of the 
religious celebration, assuming a qnasi-sacred 
character — in itself a meritorious act. 

The development of the pilgrimage of the clan 
into one of larger groups was dne in part to the 
advantages of combination when the journey was 
long and led into strange territory; and this 
development was hastened when the period of pil- 
grimage was made to coincide with that of nomadic 
or, especially, with agricultural festivals. The 
Hebrew term hagh denotes both the pilgrimage 
journey and the festival ceremonies at the shrine ; 
oat which of these two ideas is the original deno- 
tation is uncertain. The concept ‘ encircle,’ which 
seems_ common to various triliteral extensions of 
the hilitemi root h-g, niaj' be seen both in the 


dance and in the circnmamhulatlon which concludes 
the pilgrim journey ; nevertheless, if in Arabic 
hajj originally did not denote the circumambnla- 
tion of the Jleccan shrine hut only the visit to 
'Arafah (J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Seiden- 
ttims, Berlin, 1897, pp. 79-84)— i.e. a i-isit, from 
the standpoint of Quraish, to a strange shrine 
under protection from the tribal adherents of 
that slirine — an original meaning ‘pilgrimage,’ 
‘ recourse to a place of refuge,’ should he preferred 
(cf. the roots Aq/d and haja’a). 

The origin of the Hebrew hagh as invoBdng a 
nomadic journey seems disceniible in some of the 
regulations for the Hebrew festival celebrations, 
especially the Passover (though the latter is 
associated in the Pentateuch with an agricultural 
epoch and with traditions of a definite historic 
departure from Egypt). A tlrree days’ journey 
into the desert is made antecedent to the fir^ 
Passover celebration ; .and the extension of the 
celebration of the festivals in general over an 
entire week is in part a reminiscence of the journey 
period (cf. the pilgrimage month of the Arabs). 
But especially the eating of unleavened bread (the 
nomad’s usual bread), the roasting of the lamb 
whole (in nomad fashion), and the start by night 
(as frequently in the case of desert caravans) offer 
the setting for a dramatic revival of the ancient 
desert life and wanderings ; therein sanctity and 
religions significance are attached to archaism, in 
the same manner as in the regulation for the build- 
ing of an altar of dirt or unhewn stones (Ex 20). 
The pilgrimage of Tabernacles is a similar religious- 
dramatic revival of tent life (Hos 12'° reads ‘ tents' 
for the ‘ booths’ of Lv 23“ ; cf. also 2 Ch 7'°, if the 
phrase ‘ into their tents ’ is to be understood liter- 
ally here). 

'I’he pilgrimage had also a political importance. 
The close association in a common purpose of large 
numbers of people from different tribes and com- 
munities afforded the basis for the development of 
a more permanent national unity, and played a 
part no less in ancient pan-Hebraism than in 
modem pan-Islamism. In the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation which purposed the centralization of wor- 
ship in Jerusmem the attempt is clear to increase 
the spirit of unity by bringing all males together 
in pilgrimage to one shrine at three different 
periods of the year (the festivals of Passover, 
Weeks, and Booths). That this legislation, how- 
ever, reflects actual conditions — that all the male 
inhabitants of Palestine simultaneously left their 
homes three times every year to make what for 
some would have been an extended journey — seems 
improbable ; and the special emphasis laid upon 
the Passover in certain passages (Nu 9'°) or upon 
the Feast of Tabernacles in others (1 K 8“), shows 
perhaps that one or the other was in reality the 
pilgrimage period at difierent epochs in the 
national life, or (more likely) for different clans or 
families at the same epoch. Jeroboam testified to 
the political value of the pilgrimage in his attempt 
to counteract its unifying force by changing the 
place and time of it (1 K 13°°, with which cf. the 
reported action of Walid ihn 'Abd al-Malik in 
promoting the pilgrimage to a certain mosque in 
Jerusalem as against the Ka'bah, or that of the 
papal monarchy in diverting the pilgrimage to 
Borne). 

After the building of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem the Holy City was without rival as the 
objective of Jewish pilgrimage. Jews journeyed 
thitlier from Mesopotamia, and the journey itself 
became an even more important factor than before, 
often involving considerable hardship and danger ; 
the old laws of hospitality to the pilgrim became 
correspondingly broader, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem took special measures to accommodate 
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visitors in the city as well as along the roads lead- 
ing tliereto. 

But after the destruction of the Second Temple 
conditions clianged ; though there was still an 
annual celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles (on 
the Mount of Olives), with the cessation of sacri- 
fice the pilgrimage, too, ceased to be an obligatory 
act. It assumed in general a personal and emo- 
tional character and lost much of its former joy- 
ousness. Pilgrims to the site of the Temple now 
came principally to mourn and to pray for the 
restoration of Zion, and they were not always 
welcomed by the non-Jewish population of the 
land. Conditions improved under Muhammadan 
rule ; and in the 9th cent, many Karaites in par- 
ticular made the pilgrimage. During the Crusades 
the pilgrimage seems to have ceased again ; hnt 
with Saladin it was resumed,* and recovered some- 
thing of its ancient joyous character. In many 
cases the desire to visit Jerusalem was coupled 
wdth the purpose of living and being buried on 
holy ground, and the pilgrimage thus became a 
pious immigration ; as early ns the 11th cent., 
indeed, a fully organized Jewish community existed 
at Eamlah; and there was a marked influx 
of Jews from Spain somewhat later, and from 
other parts of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Earlier than this impulse from per- 
secution there is found as a secondary cause of 
pilgrimage the general purpose of travel (as in the 
case of Judah Halevi and Ibn Ezra), the frequency 
of which is evidenced by a special travellers’ prayer 
in the Jewish ritual. 

At the same time Jerusalem again had its rivals 
as the object of pilgrimage. In Egypt there was a 
famous synagogue at Dumflh (modem Tammflh), 
near Cairo, to which Jewish families journeyed to 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks. But in_ Muhamma- 
dan countries the multiplication of shrines was due 
to the development especially of another type of 
pilgrimage — that to the tombs of pious men, of 
saints and reputed miracle-workers. Though 
evidence of the belief in the supernatural power of 
tombs may perhaps be found in 2 K 13”, and such 
a belief among certain classes of Jews may have 
persisted along with other beliefs in miracles, the 
custom of visiting graves in order to pray and ask 
for divine intervention seems to have been borrowed 
by Jews from their Oriental neighbours; at any 
rate such a ziyarah (lit. ‘ visit ’) is sometimes made 
by Muhammadans and Jews to the graves of the 
same Biblical heroes. By the Oriental Jews 
themselves no distinction in reverence is made 
between the supposed tombs of Biblical characters 
and those of later saints. Palestine has many 
tombs of local, and several of more than local, 
veneration. To the supposed tomb of Zebulun at 
Sjdon, e.g.y pilgrims come from all parts of Pales- 
tine, and also to that of Rabbi Meir (o.r.) at 
Tiberias. That of Simeon ben yohai atmerom 
near Safed has long been visited by Jews even 
from Persia and Africa ; indeed, in the 16th cent, 
Safed rivalled Jerusalem, especially as a place for 
permanent settlement, for it oftered hospitality 
sueh as neither the Muhammadans nor the Jews of 
the Holy City any longer extended. 

Outside of Palestine pilgrimages are made to 
several tombs_ in Kurdistan (e.g., that of Nahum 
near Mosul), in Mesopotamia (e.g., that of Ezra 
near Bassorah and that of Ezekiel near Babylon), 
and in Persia (that of Mordecai and Esther at 
Hamadan). In Algeria and Morocco are several 
tombs of Jewish worthies of local renown, and 
these, too, are sometimes visited by Muhammadans 
and Jews together. In Europe only Galicia, 
Volhynia, and parts of Poland have their pilgrim 

r In the ISth cent, e.j;., there lj recorded the visit of SOO 
rahhis Irom Spain and France. 


shrines, though the travelling instinct as such has 
sometimes found expression in a sort of pilgrimage 
to various famous synagogues, such as at Prague, 
for purposes of prayer; and the wandering student, 
journeying far to sit at the feet of renowned rabbis, 
was a familiar figure until the 19th cent, in 
Germany and still later in Poland and Hungary. 

In some cases the tomb-pilgrimages take place at 
fixed annual dates which, especiallj' in Palestine, 
often coincide with the various festivals of the 
Jewish calendar ; in other cases they take place at 
the pleasure of the individual. In Muhammadan 
countries a relationship with the older Semitic 
pilgrimage is seen in the joyous festival character 
winch the celebration assumes, even beside the 
tomb. 

liiTERATTinB.— J. D. MlchafiHs, Ban mosaisdie 7?«cA£, lYanlc- 
fort, 1771-75, W. 134 ; W, Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites'^t London, 1S94, pp. 103, 236, 258 ; £. Renan, Hist, of 
the People of IsrOfel., Eng. tr., do. 1881-91, i. 30, 40; G. A. 
Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New I'ork, 1902, pp. 108, 
281 ; H. Graetr, Hist, of the Jews, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1894, 
lii. 440, Iv. 73 ; I. Abrahams, Book of Delight, do. 1912, pp. 
127-146 ; S. Schechter, Studies injudaism, 2nd »er., London, 
1908, p. 205 ; JS, s.w. ^Pilgrimage,’ ‘Tombs.' 

William Popper. 

PILGRIMAGE (Indian). — i. Origin. — Pilgrim- 
age in India is the result of the animistic basis of 
th^opular beliefs, reflected in the higher forms 
of Hinduism and even in the local developments of 
Islam. Notliing strikes a new-comer to the 
country more than the crowds of pilgrims travel- 
ling by road or rail towards some holy river, the 
local abode of some god or godling, the tomb of 
some saint or martyr. 

* It Bcems not unlikely that the virtue of a pilgrimage arises 
mainly Irom the sacred character attaching to the place itself 
and not so much from the desire to honour the deity whose 
shrine it Is. If this is so, the feeling which prompts the under- 
taking ol the Journey is not a very great advance on the primi- 
tive reverence for certain places aa the abodes ol spirits ' (R. V. 
Russell, Census e/ India, 2911, vol. Till- , Central Provinces 
Report, pt. L p. 91X 

To this maybe added the fact that water, by the 
analogy of the removal of physical impurities, is a 
potent agent in the removal of sin. Thus, in many 
sacred places there are pools dedicated to the god 
Bama, which take his name, not because he is 
worshipped there, but because he bathed in this 
place when be wished to free himself from the sin 
of having killed the demon Efivana, who is held 
to have been a Brahman. The gerin of the idea of 
pilgrimage is found in the words of Indra to HariS- 
chandra : 

* There Is no happiness tor him who does not travel ; living In 
tbe society of men, the best man often becomes a sinner; for 
Indraisthe friend of the traveller. Therefore wander' (ilffareya 
Brdftmo^o, vii. 16). 

But, though in the Bigveda the animistic wor- 
ship of rivers appears, pilgrimage, in its modem 
sense, is not referred to, and even in the Brahmanas, 
while a particular sanctity attaches to river fords 
(tXrtha) and certain privileged regions, like the 
banka of the Sareisvatl, there is no knowledge 
either of pilgrimages or of holy places (A. Barth, 
Beligions of India, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 62). 
Even Mann (Laws, viir. 62) regards visits to the 
Ganges or to Kumkshetra as comparatively unim- 
portant. 

Gautama, however, declares that 'all mountains, all rivers, 
holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the dwellings of rfis, cow-pens, 
and temples of the gods are places which destroy sin’ fxuc. U 
INilNii, (1879) 276]). ^ 

The origin of the modem practice may he traced 
to the revival of Brahmanism and its absorption of 
local cults. Every place where a local spirit was 
propitiated or worshipped soon came under the 
control of a body of local priests, interested in 
attracting visitors because their offerings formed 
their means of livelihood. 

2 . Places of Hindu pilgrimage. — The number of 
1 places to which pilgrims resort is enormous. In 
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the following list the more important holy places 
are classified according to their geographical posi- 
tion and the deities mainly worshipped, it being 
understood that many places combine the cults of 
more than one deity : 

(а) PIacM.~Beng>l : Barabar, Gaja, Deogarh, KalTgbat, 
Kamakhva, Sagar Island, Tarake5^*ar; Bihar and Orissa: Par- 
asnatb, Puri-Jagannath ; Panjab: Dera Kanak, Jwalaraukhi, 
Katas, Kurukshetra.Takht-i-Smaiman; United Provincesof Agra 
and Oudh : All^abad, Badarinath, Batesar, Benares, Bindha- 
cbal, Brindaban, Chitrakut, Debipatan, Deopnvyag, Gangotri, 
Garhmiikhtciar, Hardwar, Jamnotri, Kedamath, Slaliaban ; 
Bombay : AlandT, Bechraji, Chapd^^f Dwarka, Jejuri, Kasik, 
Palitana, Pandharpur, Shetnmja ; Madras : Baba Badan, 
BbavSni, Chidambaram, Coroprin, Conjeeveram, Gokam, 
BSmciwaTam, Seringapatam, Srirangam, Tirupati; Central 
Provinces r.Mandhfvta; Baluchistan, Hinglaj; Rajputana and 
Central India : Abu, Ajmer, Amarkantak, Barwani, Nathdwara, 
Pushkar, Rakhabh Dcr, 

(б) Cttito.— Brahra&: Pushkar; yiynu: Badaiinktb, Gaya, 
Hardwar, Nathdwara, Pandharpur, r^ri-Jagarmath, Tirunati ; 
Kf^a: Mathura, Gokul, Brindaban, Bfahaban, Dwarka; Siva, 
the twelve great Uiigas : Somnath in Kathiawar, Mahakala at 
Ujjain, Omkara in the Narbada, Trayambak near Nasik, Niga- 
nath in the Nizam’s Domlniotis, Vaidyanath in the Deccan, 
BhimaKvntor on the river Bhima, Kedareiwar in the Himalaya, 
yii\'anath at Benares, khxllikarjuna in the Kamatik, and Bame- 
^w^r at the extreme south of the peninsula ; other places sacred 
to Siva are Bakrciwar, BarSbar, Chidambaram, Deo^yh, Gokam, 
Hardwar, Jejuri, Katas, Kedamith, Thrakeiwar ; various forms 
of the mother-goddess. Kali, Dur^, Devi, etc. : Arasu, Amba 
Bhavam,Blndhachal, Comorin, Devipktan.Hlngl&JjJw’alamukhi, 
Kolighat, Ekmakhya ; sacred rivers : Allahabad, Amarkantak, 
BSghciwar, ^tesar, Bhavkni, Chapdod, Deoprayag, Gangotri, 
GarhmukhteSar, Jaihnotri, Nasik, Sagar Island. The chief 

g laces visited by Buddhists are : Bodh Gaya, Kuilnagara, Potala, 
arnath ; by Jains : Barvi’anl, Oimar, PiUtana, Kakhabh Dev, 
Shetrunji. Worshippers of RMna and Sita visit Ayodhya, 
Chitrakut, Nasik, and Sit&kupd- The heroes of the J/a/idiAd- 
rata are venerated at Kunikshetra and Th^elar. The cult of 
thedeadis performedat Benares, Hardw*ar, Gaya, andSiddhpor. 
In the number of sacred places few regions rival the Himalaya, 
and, in particular, Easmir. The latter is a country where there 
Is not a space as la^e as a gram of sesamum seed without a 
a place of pilgrimage (Kalhapa. ifdjafarangipl, ed. H. 
A. Stein, London, 1900, 11. 367, 876; Ain-i-Alr&ari, tr. H. S. 
Jarrett, ii. 354 ff.), 

3 . Pilgrimage among the Buddhists. — The great 
monasteries, sliepas, and ddgabas erected over the 
relics of Boddha, many of which had disajmeared, 
have been unearthed by the Archjeological Survey. 
Bodh Gayli, where Buddha gained his title, and 
where the bodhi-tree beneath which he sat became 
an object of veneration, still commands respect 
among Buddhist pilgrims from Burma and farther 
east. In 1905 the Tashi Lama of Tibet visited the 
ruins at Samath, near Benares burned vast quanti- 
ties of butter and incense, and scattered flowers. 
At the close of the rite of adoration the Tashi 
LSma was transfigured and the other Lamas wor- 
shipped him [Tht Times, 20th Dec. 1905). Next 
to the Tree of Wisdom at Bodh Gay5, the sites 
regarded as most holy are the scene of Buddha's 
death at Kusinagara {q.v.), the eight great chaUyas 
which enshrined his relics, Mt. Potala in S. India, 
Sthamhala in the north, and the guru’s Fairy-land 
in UdySna to the west. The Indian sites are 
seldom visited hy Lamas and Tibetans on account 
of the great distance and the expense of the journey. 
Probablj' for the sake of convenience and econom}', 
they have transferred the site of Buddha’s death 
from Kusinagara to a place knomi as SalkuSa in 
Assam (L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 305 if.). 

4 . Places of Jain pilgrimage. — ^The Jains, prob- 
ably on account of the retiring character of the 
cult and the desire to avoid pollution from animal 
slaughter, selected ns their sacred sites places far 
from the abodes of men, like Mt. Abfl in Bajpntana, 
Piilitana and Gimar in Katliiawfir, Samet Sikhar 
or Parasnath in Bengal. The southern Jains have 
special places of pilgrimage at Pndmavati in 
Mysore and GnneSwar in S. Kanara (Bff xxii. 
[I8S4] 118). 

5 . Holy places shared by different religions. — 
Some places are shared by the followers of more 
than one religion. Hindus and Muhammadans 


both visit the ledge below the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from which King Solomon is said to have taken 
his last view of India before he carried oil’ his 
dusky bride (T. H. Holdich, The Indian Border- 
land, Loudon, 1901, p. 73 f. ; cf. ERE vi. 709). 

6 . Pilgrimages by the ascetic orders. — Some of 
the most extended pilgrimages are those performed 
by Gosains, Sannyasis, and other ascetics. 

Jonathan Duncan (Asiatic Jtescarehes, v, I1799J 37 ff.) gives 
an interesting narrative of the jjilgrimages performed by Pran- 
l>uri Sannyasi, an Drdh>'ab5hu, x.e. one whose arms had become 
rigid by being constantly held over his bead (JI. Monier- Williams, 
BrdAmanism and Hindttism*, London, 1891, p. SS). He 
journeyed to all the chief Indian shrines, Eabul, Bamian, Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, Astrakan and Moscow, through Persia and 
Bokhara, and thence across the Himalaya to the source of the 
Ganges at Gangotri. Then he went to Nepal and the sacred 
lake Manasarovar and Lh^, whence be returned to India bear- 
ing dispatches to Warren Hastings, who gave him a rent-free 
estate. When this account was written, he was still in the habit 
of making excursions to Nepal and to other parts of India. 

Ascetics often wear symbols of such journeys, a 
white conch-shell denoting a journey to Kameswar 
in the south, iron, brass, or copper armlets indicat- 
ing pilgrimages to Pasnpatinath, Ked&math, and 
Badarinath in the Himalaya. 

7 . River pilgrimages, — The favourite form of 
Indian pilgrimage is to shrines on the hanks of 
the great rivers. Tike the Ganges, Jumna, Narbada, 
or Godavari. The Indus and the Brahmaputra 
are too far from the Holy Land of the Hindus to 
have acquired special sanctity. The great rivers, 
though places on their banks have been occupied 
by the votaries of special deities, are unsectanan, 
and any Hindu, whatever his rank may he, may 
bathe, prorided he avoids causing pollution to 
liigh-caste worshippers. The places at which these 
riverarise,like Gangotri, Jamnotri, or Amarkantak, 
and sites on their upper waters, like Nasik or Hard- 
war, are sacred. Even more highly regarded are the 
junctions {sangam) of two or more holy rivers, like 
the meeting of the Ganges, Jumna, and the mythi- 
cal Sarasvnti at Allahabad, known to Hindus as 
PrayBga, ‘the place of sacrifice’ par eaxellenee-, 
Bagheswar, DeoprayBg, and other junctions higher 
up the stream ; and Sagar Island, where the river 
joins the sea. Such places are often dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, a god of fertility. Bathing in 
these holy places cleanses both body and soul, and 
brings the pilgrim into communion with the benign 
water-spirits and with the honoured dead whose 
ashes have been consigned to the waters. 

8 . Rules of pilgrimage. — The dates and hours at 
which bathing is auspicious are fixed hy the local 
priests, and depend on various considerations con- 
nected with the local cultus. Thus, at AUahahad 
the chief bathing fair is held on the new moon of 
the month Magh (Jau.-Feh.), at Hardwar at the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year. At both these 
places specially important assemblies occur every 
twelfth year when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of Aquarius (Kumbha), such fairs being known 
as the Kurahh Mela (for the importance of the side- 
real revolution of Jupiter, which is completed in II 
years, 314'92 days, as affecting religious observ- 
ances, see GIP, pt. iii.. The Dying God, London, 
1911, p. 49). From ancient times bathing during 
eclipses has been a means of expelling the evD 
spirits which are abroad at this time. According 
to tradition, the Yadavas bathed at Somnath 
during an eclipse. 

An important rite performed at sacred places is 
the circumamhulation of the sacred object in the 
course of the sun, keeping the right shoulder to- 
wards it [pradalcsina). Sometimes, as at Benares 
{ERE ii. 467), there is a holy road surrounding the 
sacred area along which the pilgrims march. 
Sometimes, as at Mathura, where the sites associ- 
ated with the life of Krsna are spread over a con- 
siderable space, they are visited m rotation under 
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the direction of a Brahman, who usually recites at 
each holy place the local religious guide-book 
(mahatmya), which embodies the religious lore. 
These Brahman guides form a special class, often 
notorious for roguery and rapacity, like those 
known as Gangaputra, *sons of the Ganges,* the 
ChauhS of Mathora, the Gayawhl of Gaya, the 
Prayagwhl of AllahahSd (Crooke, TO, Calcutta, 
ISflO, ii. 387 ff.; BG ix. pt. i. [1901]! Kalhana, 
Introd. i. 20). These men usually keep lodging- 
houses forentertainment of guests, tout for pilgrims, 
and keep hooks which record for many years the 
arrivi of persons of particular castes or families. 
There is an elaborate system of touting for pilgrims 
to Jagannath (W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, i. 140). 

When the holy place is, like Hardwar, Benares, 
Gaya, or Siddhpur, associated with the cult of the 
dead, the ashes of relatives, which have been pre- 
served until this opportunity, are consigned to the 
water, and the mind rites {iraddha) are performed. 
It is an interesting development that since the 
introduction of the Government parcel-post the 
ashes are often sent by it to a Brahman com- 
petent to perform the rites, without the attendance 
of the relatives being required. 

In the case of serious sin a special rite of atonement (prdpaS- 
chitta) is performed during the pilgrimage. The’ hair of the 
penitent, rvhich is supposed to bolo his sins, is cut off, onlp a 
single tuft being left on the crown of the head. He bathes in 
ten different waj-s, each n-ith the use of an appropriate text, 
dresses in clean clothes, worships the deity, and, while the 
Brahman performs the fire sacrifice (Aoma), presents ten kinds 
of gifts, the last being the * shadowt^ft, a cup of melted butter 
in which he has beheld the reflexion of his own face. He then 
says to the priest: ‘This penance of mine must be rendered 
valid by yon,' to which the reply is made : ' It is rendered valid.' 
II a sinner should die leaving tliis rite unperformed, it Is the 
dutj' of his successor to perform it ; if it be neglects, father 
and son descend to hell (A. K. Forbes, Hits Jtdtd, London, 1878, 
p. 6311.), 

g. Austerities practised by pilgrims. — Besides 
the suffering caused by long loumeys in ox-carts 
over ill-kept roads, the crowding in railway car- 
riages, the inconveniences of camping on the river 
bank, and the bad accommodation in the pilgrim 
lodging-houses, special austerities are undergone. 
One form of penance for mievous sin is the measur- 
ing of the length of the pilgrim’s body by successive 
prostrations on the ground as he journeys to the 
sacred place. Waddell notes this as a IJuddhist 
practice at Lhasa, where some zealots traverse the 
Circular Road in this ■way — a distance of about 
6 miles, the number of prostrations being over 
40,000 j in some cases the h.ands of the pilgrims are 
protected by padded wooden clogs, the soles of 
which are studded with hob-nails [Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, London, 1906, pp. 364, 375). 

According to the historian Rasmau.din (H. M. Elliot, flirt, of 
India, London, 1667-77, i. 67), atSomnith 'many of the more 
deluded devotees, in performance of their vows, pass the last 
stage crawling along the ground upon their sides : some ap- 
proach walking upon their ankles, and never touch the ground 
with the soles of their feet, others go before the idol upon their 
hea^’ (for similar customs at Pandharpur see BG xx, [ISStJ 

On several occasions the emperor Akhar, in imita- 
tion of the Hindu practice, walked on foot from 
Agra to Ajmer to visit the shrine of the saint 
Mu'inu-d-dln Chishti (Elliot, v. 328). 

The original custom of branding the pilgrim 
with the sacred symbol of the god as a proof that 
he had performed the pilgrimage is now often 
superseded by a mark made with moistened clay. 
Jkrt “ S. India, among the Sri-Vai^navas and 
Madhavas, the visitor to the monastery \matha) is 
branded on both shoulders (E. Thurston, Ethno- 
graphic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 403 f.). 
The practice of piercing the cheeks and tongue 
with a silver needle when going on pilgrimage is 
more common in S, than in N. India (ib. p. 4 ^ f. 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, v 
399). Occasionally in S. India pilgrims keep a 


handkerchief tied over their mouths to show that 
they are subject to a vow of silence during the 
pilgrimage, or they wear a month-lock, a silver 
band over the mouth, with a skewer piercing both 
cheeks (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, y. 399). 
Abu al-Fadhl says of Nagarkot in the Punjab : 

'Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may be favourably 
heard, they cue out their tongues : with some it grows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although the 
medical faculty allow the possibility of growth in the tongue, 
yet in so short a space of time it is sufBolentlyjWparijK' 
Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, iL 313X 

On the sacrifice of joints of the fingers ahwrtain 
Indian shrines see GB^, pt. iii.. The Dying God, p. 
219 f. At the pilgrimage to the temple of Sasta in 
Travancore the Aiyappans (for in these pilgrimages 
tlie worshippers call themselves by the name of the 
god) have to undergo a preliminary course of 41 
days’ scanty diet ana sexual abstinence {Census of 
India, 1901, vol. xxvL, Travancore Report, pt. i. 
p.9S). 

10 . Muhammadan pilgrimages. — It does not fall 
witliin the scope of this article to describe the 
pUgrimage {hajj) to Mecca, Jledina, or Kerbela, 
that to ^lecca having succeeded the old pagan 
spring feast (W. R. Smith, Lectures and Essays, 
London, 1912, p. 546). In India the number of 
tombs of saints {pir, auliya) or martyrs of the 
faith {shahid} is legion, and they attract large 
bodies of pilgrims. 

For N. India see A. O'Brien, 'The Muhammadan Saints of the 
W.Paniab,' JAi xli. 11011) 600 fl. ; W. R. Lawrence, The Valley 
of Easnmir, London, 1805, p. 2SCfl. ; Malik tiuhammad Din, 
Bahatralpur State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1901, p. 169 ff. ; Census of 
India, 1911, vol, xiiL, N.W. Frontier Province Report, p. 87 f, ; 
for Baluchistan, FL xiU. 11902) 259 fl. ; for S. India, S. H, Bil- 
graini and C. Willmotl, Historical and Beseriptioe Sketch of the 
A’izam's Dominions, Bombay,18S3-Sl, M.BTl S. ; iz. pt. i. 
11001)360. L 

Such monuments abound in tiia vicinity of 
Muhammadan capital cities, like Dellii, Agra, 
Lahore, or Lucknow, and they are visited by low- 
class Hindus ns well as by Muhammadans. Some 
shrines, like those of Mu'inu-d-din Chishti at Ajmer, 
the martyr GliSzi Miyfin at Bahraicli and Gorakh- 
pur, and ShaliMadarof Makanpur, vie with Hindu 
holy places in attracting both Hindu and Muham- 
madan pilgrims. But the erection of tombs, and 
still more the superstitious veneration of them, is 
opposed to the laws of orthodox Islam, and Wah- 
habis — the puritans of Islam — prohibit visits to 
them. The practice now so common among 
Muhammadans of visiting such places is clearly 
derived from the practices of the Hindus, and the 
rites performed differ little from Hindu and Bud- 
dhist custom. The pilgrims circumambulate the 
building in the course of the sun, crush into the 
tomb chamber to imbibe the breath of the saint 
which is supposed to survive round his remains, or, 
as a special privilege to he gained by payment of a 
fee, they are allowed to observe or even to touch 
clothes which are supposed to have been worn by 
the saint or martyr— his turban in particular, or 
some other article which may have belonged to 
him. JIa,ny of these shrines are potent in the 
core of disease, and at some — e.g., at the tomb of 
Hanvvant Naik at Sangamner in the Alimadnagar 
District — wooden legs or arms are offered to securo 
relief (BG xvii. [1884] 737). Many of the Panjab 
shrines are efficacious in the cure of leprosy aim 
other diseases (Censtes of India, 1911, vol. xiv., 
Panjah Report, pt. i. p. 385 f,). 

11. Opposition to tomb-worship among some 
Hindu sects. — Some modern sects which aim at 
restoring the primitive usages of Hinduism have 
protested against the worship of tombs and rdics, 
and even against pilgrimage. 

The Arya Samaj (q.ti. ) discourages the practice of 
bathing in holy rivers, of pilgrimage, of the use of 
heads and sectorial marks, of gifts to worthless 
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mendicants, and of all the many rites of modem 
Hinduism (H. A. Hose, A Ghssarif of i fie Tribes 
and Castes of the Tiinjab and N.)i\ Frontier 
Prorince, Lalioro, 1911-14, ii. 231). Tho Sikh 
guru Nftnak {g.f.) said : 

'Rclirionconsislcth not in wandering to tombs or places of 
cremation, or Bitting In attitudes ot contemplation’ (M. A. 
Jlaeouliile, The Siih Itetigion, Oxford, 1000, 1. (JO). 

Guru Amur Diis ende.avourcd to prevent Sikhs 
from visitinp HardwAr, Bonnre.s, and other places 
of Hindu pilgrimage [ib. ii. 87). But this rule is 
now gciarallj) disregarded, and HardwAr in parti- 
cular is' vi.sitcd by crowds of Sikii pilgrims. Guru 
G'ovind Singh opposed tlie worship of saints like 
GuggS and Saklii Sanvar, as well ns visit.s to 
Muliammadan cemetorics and places of cremation 
(ib. V. 158). But Nfinak visited tiic tomb of Sbaiklt 
Farlci at Ajodhan, and modern Sikhs frequent 
Ambela and Kartarpur (ib. i. S4, iii. 20). Venera- 
tion of tite Sikh saints, or bhagats, prevails widely 
(ift. vi. 1 ff.). OntfoS UidHleading principles of the 
LingSyat sect in S. India is that between God 
and His worshipper no mediator is required, and 
that sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, and fasts are 
unnecessarj- {OG xxii. [1SS4] 103 j Census of India, 
1901, vol. xxiv., Mysore Report, pt. i. p. 533). 

la. Social aspect of pilggitn.igcs. — Tlic desire 
for change, tho relief of llio dull everyday life of 
the village, is an incentivo to pilgrimage often 
stronger titan relijpous enthusiasm. Hence women, 
who see little of tlio outer world, lose no oppor- 
tunity of making these joumoys. Trade is carried 
on at all the great religious fairs, wlicrc cattle, 
horses, elcplianta, and camels are readily bought 
and sold, and wlierc women purchase their annual 
stock of necessaries and trillcs. Tliis movement 
of tho people jo;;>ip,iJgrimago has done sometliing 
to relieve tms parooiiialism of village life ; tlie 
possibility of meeting an out-ca.stc in a crowded 
railway carriage wc.akcns caste restrictionsj while 
the need of food from uncertain sources diminishes 
some of tlie precautions which tlie Hindu hy the 
rules of his caste is compelled to adopt. Tlie im- 
provement of communication hy road and rail has 
certainly incrcn.sod the numbers of pilgrims. But 
Brrdimans and other managers of sacred places 
assert that their profits have not Inorcasctf with 
the larger crowds. TJie tendency now is naturally 
to visit the most sacred places, while those of less 
religious importance are neglected. Tlie pilgrim 
makes a shorter visit, and the reaction against tlie 
influence of Bralimans tends to reduce tlie amount 
of ills benefactions. Tho chief danger from pilgrim- 
ages is the risk of tlie spread of cpidcniio disease, 
and on some occasions in recent years cholerasceras 
to have spread into Central Asia and oven into E. 
Europe and the Mediterranean area by contagion 
from pilgrims visiting Hardwlir and other sacred 
places in N. India. Tlie burden imposed on tlio 
executive and sanitary ofliclals in managing crowds 
of e-vcited peas.onts, iraorant of tho elementary 
rules of sanitation, has become increasingly 
arduous. 

brnnUTCR*.— Thete is no monograph on tho Bubjoct ol Illnda 
snd JtuhammiwJan pilgrimage. A full !i»t of places of pllcritn- 
Bge will be found In 1(H, Index, s.r. * Pilgrimages' ; for Hindu 
pilgrimages see W. Ward, A 5 irtc of the //iKorg, Literature, 
and ilytholMV of the /Hnd<!cii,Bcramnorc, 1818, ll. 321 n,, and 
elsewhere ; W. J. Wilkins, Modern Jjinduum, London, 18S7, 
p. 210 ff. ; for an Interesting popular sketch see W. H. Slec* 
man, Ita-mltes and Hecolleetions of an Indian Oiheiat, Oxford, 
ISIC, p. 6S5 if. ; for lladras, J, E, PadScld, The Ifinda af //erne, 
Madras, 1S9B, p. 174 ff. ; lor Muhammadan and Hindu pilgrim- 
ages in K. India ace AbS al-Fadhl, Aln-i-Ataarl, tr. H, S. 
Jarrett, CSslcutta, 1873-91, iii. S03ff. ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Mannert, Customs, and CeremoniesX Oxford, 1000, p. 697 ff. 

Sv. (bnOOKE. 

PILGRIMAGE (Japanese). — ^The practice of 
relirious pilgrimage in Japan may ho traced hack 
to tlie 8th cent, when the Buddhist missionaries 
opened mountain passes and consecrated some of 


tho peaks to bo places of worship (aoo art. Missions 
[Buddhist], vol. viii. p. 704). In tlio course of tho 
ilth and loth centuries groups of mountaineering 
priests gradually established definite series oi 
pilgrim itinerancies. Legend lias it that an 
emperor (reigned 9S4-9S5), in the distre.ss occasioned 
hy tho death of Jiis consort, left his jmlnce and 
paid a visit, xvearing monastic robes, to tlio tliirty- 
tlirco sanctuaries dedicated to ICwannon (Skr. 
AvalokiteSvara) in tho central provinces. How- 
ever this mny be, we Icnow tlmt at the end of tho 
loth and tlio beginning of the lUh cent, frequent 

S ilgrimages were made by tlic court nobles to 
uddliist and Shinto temples (on the s.aiiie itiner- 
ancie.s), and that the pilgrimage to tho thirty-three 
sanctuaries of ICwannon was, from the 15tli cent., 
one of tlio most popular. In the former ease tho 
pilgrimage was comuiiicd witli pleasure, and riiym- 
mg meetings were often held in front of tho sanc- 
tuaries. In tlic latter case tho pilgrimage was 
undertaken as an act of penance and aocomplislicd 
bj' stiir climbing, for tho majority of tlie thirty- 
three sanctuaries stood, ami still stand, on hills or 
precipices — in accordance witli tho conception tlint 
tho deity ICwannon looks down with compassion 
from on high upon tlie human world. 

Tile pilgrim-u.ands to tlio thirty-three ICwannon 
sanctnarics consisted iisimlly of a few persons, often 
a family, parents and chiluren ; thoj- wore white 
robes, on which tliey received stanips of tlio various 
sanctuaries, ami, while marching, they cliantcd 
hymns supposed to liave been roveatod hy tho respcc- 
tivcdcitiosof thoplaces. Atthoplncesofpilgrimngo 
acts ot penance were performed, such ns fasting, 
hatliing in water-falls, and slecplesB prayer. On 
tho wav tho pilgrims subsisted on alms, and, wlien 
they died, they were tenderly buried by tho 
villagers, tlie.so acta of protection to tlio pilgrims 
being considered of similar merit with tho pilgrim- 
ago Itself, Tiie same may ho said of all otlier 
religious pilgrimages, and that was the reason 
why, even in tho ages of warfare and disturb- 
ance in tho lOtii and ICth centuries, tlio practice 
of piigrinmgo came mure and more into vogue, 
stimulated ns it was by the sense of miserj' and by 
many distribssing exiierienccs. In these ccnturic-s, 
and more decidedly after the restoration of peace 
and order at the beginning of tbe 17tli, the placc.s 
of pilgrimage were multiplied enormously, being 
arranged in groups of from six to eighty -eight in 
number. Most of these were Buddliist sanctuaries 
dedic.atcd to certain deities or connected with the 
life incidents of Buddhist saints. Tim distribution 
of the places in one group was various — sometimes 
limited to a certain locality, sometimes scattered 
over a wide area. Besides tlio places arranged in 
scries there were scvcrnl isolated ones, to which tbe 
pilgrims, in company or individually, paid n visit 
after long tiresome journeys. 

A noteworthy feature in some of these pilgiim- 
ages was that they were practised as a Kind of 
initiatory ceremony introducing young people te 
religious mysteries when they were entering adult 
life. Mo.st pilgrimages of this kind were moun- 
taineering trips over dales and precipices, paying 
homage at tlio sanctuaries erected lioro and tiiere, 
and liiinlly worshipping the chief deity enslirincii 
on the summit. The pilgrims were guided by 
trained^ lenders, who were mostly regular moun- 
taineering priests, and who directed tiio ceremonies. 
The most famous of tho moantain.s vi.sttcd were 
Kunpu-sen in Yaninto, Ontakd in Shinniio,* a 

f roup of three peaks in tlie north-east, tho weli- 
npMTi Fuji, etc. Besides these and other Bud- 
dhist-ShintS sanctuaries there were several purely 
Buddhist or ShinW centres of pilgrimage, one of 

I Pcrciral Lowell, Oeeult Japan, Boston, 1805, a book chiefly 
based on the authorifl observations on Ontakd. 
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the most prominent being the temple of Is6 dedi- 
cated to the sun-goddess. Every spring groups of 
pilgrims composed of young men and women made 
a journey of many days to it and paid homage to 
the supreme deity of Shinto. This pilgrimage to Isd 
had nothing austere in it, hut was merely a pleasure 
trip. Yet sometimes a form of maniac frenzy took 
possession of many of the young people, who 
started on the journey without any money or 
provisions but were well provided for by alms. 
This pilgrimage and many others have, in the 
peaceiul times since the I7tli cent., more and more 
assumed the character of pleasure trips. 

Besides the regular religious pilgrimages there 
was in Japan acuriouskind of pilgrimage connected 
with poetiy and romance. The classical poetry of 
Japan, dating chiefly from the four centuries from 
the 9 th to the 12th, sang of places eminent fornatural 
beauty (in many cases the poets did not compose 
their poems on the spots). In the course of time these 
places became the classical names for the respective 
excellences, such as Yoshino for the cherry-blossom, 
Sarashina for the moonlight in autumn, Fuji for 
snow, etc. The visit of poets to these places was 
called the pilgrimage to see the tita-maunra, liter- 
ally, ‘the pillows of poetry’ — the basis or source 
of poetic inspiration — and it was conducted irith a 
certain amount of religious zeal or piety, as a cult 
of the beauty of nature. There was also a pilgrim- 
age of romantic interest which consisted in paying 
visits to the places described in epic or romantic 
stories. In this case the pilgrims, whether indiiud- 
nals or parties, knew well enough that the stories 
were fictions, and yet they wandered among the 
mountains and forests and along the sea-coasts and 
streams mentioned in the stories, in order to keep 
alive their interest in the stories and heroes. This 
pilgrimage was less religious than the lyric pilgrim- 
age, although some itinerant monks performed 
religious services on various spots in memory of 
the heroes or heroines who were said to have died 
there, as if their souls were still hovering about. 
Both of these pilgrimages have grown in fashion 
since the 17th cent, and have become more and 
more mere pleasure trips. 

Another modification of pilgrimage was the 
wandering in search of one’s enemy for the sake of 
revenge, for vendetta has been regarded, since the 
14th cent., but more definitely since the 17th, as 
the duty of the son or brother of a murdered 
person. In this case the man aiming at revenge 
dressed himself as a pilgrim, and was, indeed, a 
true pilgrim, in so far as he naturally worshipped 
in various sanctuaries on his way and prayed for a 
speedy discovery of the enemy. The disguise of a 
pilgrim was also adopted by political or military 
spies, in this case serving a totally ulterior purpose. 

Finally, we may add that pilgrimages, whether 
of an austere religious charaeter or combined with 
pleasure, are much in vogue even to-day,* and 
that many pilgrims can be seen in the country 
districts marching along in the costumes that have 
been customary for pilgrims for centuries. 

XiiTTRATURE.— Besides works mentioned in article, see B. H. 
Chamberlain, ThinnsJapariese.^ London, 1905 ; Encyctojxedia 
Japonica (Japanese), Tokyo, 1911, t.v. ‘ JunreL' 

_ M. Anesaki. 

PILGRIM FATHERS, — The Pilgrim Fathers 
movement is one of the most cherished memories 
of British and American Christianity. It has (1) 
a religious, and (2) a political significance. As a 
religious movement, it rested on the supremacy of 
Jesus Christ in His own Church and the sufficiency 
of the Bible for all the purposes of Church rule 
and guidance, and it did much to restore these 
elements of a living religion to their proper place 

1 Ct K F. Cal throp, ‘ PIlgTimage in Tokyo,’ In Proceedingt of 
Jopan Society (Bonoon). 


in the Christian life of England. The experiment 
then made of relying solfly on the constructive 
and regulative power of the gospel in building a 
Church has been of great value. It has had an 
influence far beyond the limits of the Churches 
which inherit directly the Pilgrim tradition. The 
political importance of the movement lies in the 
fact that it was a conspicuous experiment in 
democracy conditioned by religious motives and 
restraints, so that democracy is seen at its best. 
C. Borgeaud (Bise of Modem Democracy in Old 
and New England, Eng. tr., London, 1894) has 
shown how the parent stem of democratic consti- 
tutions in England and in the United States is to 
be found in the Church covenants of Ind^endent 
Churches — the line of descent being, in Engl.and, 
through the ‘ Agreement of the People’ (1647) to 
the theory of the Social Contract, and the Settle- 
ment of 1688, in America, tlirough the contract 
first made in the cabin of the Mayflower to the 
constitutions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, and so to the constitution of the 
United States itself (see esp. Borgeaud, pp. 104- 
116, for summary of argument of the book). 

I. Name. — ^The name ‘ Pilgrim Fathers ’ belongs 
properly to the company of exiles for conscience’ 
sake who founded the settlement of New Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, The word ‘ pilgrim ’ is not used 
in the ecclesiastical sense of a visitor to a shrine, 
but in the original meaning as a wanderer in dis- 
tant landa It became familiar to the members of 
the Separatist Churches owing to their compulsory 
migrations from England to Holland and from 
place to place there. It was first used about the 
time when plans were discussed for leaving Leyden, 
and may be traced to the description in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (II**'**) of those who ‘ seek a better 
country ’ ns ‘strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’ 
The classic passage is in Bradford’s BUt. of Ply- 
mouth Plantation (Coll, of Mass. Eist. Soc.), p. 59 : 

* And ye time being come that they must departe, they were 
accompanied with most ol their brethren out ol ye clUe, unto a 
towne sundrie miles of, called Belfes-Haven, wher the ship lay 
ready to receive them. So they lefte ye poodly and pleasante 
citie, which had been theirrestinp place near 12 years : but they 
knew they were pgyn'mM, and looked not much on those thinge, 
but lilt up their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest cuntrie, and 
quieted their spirits.’ 

It is important to distinguish the Separatist 
Pilgrims from the colonists who founded the 
commonwealth of Massachnsetts, with which their 
settlement was afterwards incorporated. The 
Separatist was the product of gathered churches 
formed on a basis of spirituar affinity and the 
acceptance of regulative Christian principle. The 
distinguishing features of the colony are found 
chiefly in the religions ideals which inspired the 
Pilgrims, the association of their religion with a 
democratic civil government, the character of the 
men who formed the settlement, and the social 
structure of a colony cemented by religious feeling 
and principle. 

_ 2 . Origin. — The impulse which formed Separa- 
tist Churches came through zealous Puritan 
preachers, such as Richard Bernard, Thomas Toller, 
and Robert Giflbrd, who did not themselves become 
Separatists, Applying the principles learned from 
these men, a more resolute company in Gains- 
borough, Scrooby, and Ansterfield formed com- 
munities of worshippers who bound themselves by 
* express vocal ’ covenant ‘ as the Lord’s free people, 
to walk together in all His ways, made known, or 
to be made known to them, according to their best 
endeavour, whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them ’ (quoted by John Brown, in 
Early Independents, p. 103 ; for other covenants 
see Jolm Cotton, The Way of the Churches of 
Christ in New England, London, 1645, quoted in 
Borgeaud, p. 82; and for the covenant of Salem 
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see JIatlier, Magnalia, i. 18, qnotcd in Brown, 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England, n. 288). Tlieir 
aim was to constitute a Church on tlic lines of tho 
NT, and they separated from tho Church by law 
established, because (1) ‘ the profane and ungodly 
multitude’ was admitted to communion; (2) the 
‘ various ecclesiastical offices and callings, courts 
and canons were unlawful and unchristian, and 
had no warrant in tho Word of God’ ; and (3) tho 
Church was ‘in subjection unto an antichristian 
and ungodlj' government, clean contrary to tho 
institution of our Saviour Christ’ (Harl. hlSS 380, 
fob 70, quoted in Brown, p. 85). 

For about ten years from 1590 thero was one 
church formed on theso principles worsliipping in 
Gainsborough. When its nnnibers increased and 
the members from tho surrounding district found 
the distance too gre.at, a second church was formed 
at Scrooby, meeting in the house of William 
Brewster, an ancient manor-house which had once 
belonged to the archbishops of York. Tho pastor 
was Eicliard Clyfton, formerly a Puritan rector of 
Babworth in Lincolnshire, ‘ a ctuvc and reverend 
preacher, who by his paincs and diligens had done 
much good, and under God bad been a means of ye 
conversion of many’ (Bradford, p. 10). 

3. Leading personalities. — Itobcrt Browne (1550- 
1633).— See art Brownism. 

Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penny. — In 1592-93 
Henry Barrowe (Clare Hall, Cambridge, 1570, 
Gray’s Inn, 1576), a converted barrister, John 
Greenwood, a Cambridge graduate (Corpus, 1581), 
and John Peniy (b. 1559, executed 1593), a Welsh- 
man and Cambridge graduate (Peterhouse, 1580), 
were put to death for refusing to abjure Brownist 
principles at tlie bidding of Arclibishon Whitgift. 
The Conventicle Act of 1593 provided tliat persons 
above the age of sixteen who refused to repair to 
church as by law establislicd, or attended a con- 
venticle, should be imprisoned, and, if they failed 
to conform in three months, should bo banished 
from the realm. If they returned, they should be 
hanged. That act led to the migration to Amster- 
dam and Leyden, and eventually to Massachusetts. 
Barrowe left his property to the church of which 
he had been a member, and with the help of his 
legacy most of the members were able to emigrate 
to Holland in 1593. They settled first at Kampen 
and then at Naarden on the Zuyder Zee, where 
they were so needy that the ma^strates voted a 
small sum of money for their relief. In 1595 they 
were settled at Amsterdam. 

Francis Johnson (1562-1618). — ^The pastor of tho 
‘Ancient Cliurch’ in London — ^by ‘ancient’ the 
Brownists meant ‘ primitive ’ — was Francis John- 
son, formerly a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1584, hl.A. 1585), and a popular Puritan 
preacher. He was expelled from tho university, 
and imprisoned, for a sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, maintaining Presbyterianism to be of 
dirine right, liberated on tho petition of 68 mem- 
bers of the university, and allowed to emigrate to 
Middelbnrg (1589-92), where he became p.astor of a 
Puritan church. His conversion to Separatist prin- 
ciples was due to a book by Barrowe and (Green- 
wood syntout in 1591 from tho IHeet prison, named 
A Plaine itefutation of M. Gijjfard’s Boohe, intit- 
uled A short Treatise gainst the Donaiistes of 
England. Johnson was authorized by the magis- 
trates of Dort, where the book was printed, to 
confiscate the whole impression. He publicly 
burned all but two copies. Taking up one of these 
‘to see their errors,’ he was convinced by its argu- 
ment, gave up his pastorate, and visited Barrowo 
in prison. Ho then joined the Separatist Church 
in ^ndon and became its pastor. When his flock 
emigrated, he was left behind in prison, and it 
was not until 1597 that he rejoined them and 


resumed tho pastorate. Ho had meanwhile mntlo 
a voyage in the Hopewell to tho Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but was obliged to return to Amsterdam 
owing to tho misfortunes that overtook his ship. 

Johnson’s autocratic temper led to some unfor- 
tunate disputes in tho church of which he was 

f i.astor, the more discreditable that they were 
argely personal, concerned with his wife’s dress 
ana tho criticisms of his brother George. Johnson 
aimed at intra-congrogational Pre^iytcrianism, 
maintaining that ‘ a body of simple church mem- 
bers, aggregated without Elders, had no power 
except to elect Elders. It could not oven ordain 
them. It could not excommunicato an erring and 
unrepentant member’ (H. M. Dexter, Congrega- 
tionalism of the last Three Hundred Years, p. 326). 

Henry Ainsworth (1671-1623) became a scholar of 
Cains College, Cambridge, in 1587. In 1593 we 
find him serving ns a bookseller’s porter in Amster- 
dam and a professed Brownist. He was a man of 
sensitive, scholarly temperament, and played an 
important part in tho history of tho church at 
Amsterdam, where for a time ho held the office of 
teacher under Francis Johnson, No fewer than 23 
treatises came from his pen between 1598 and 1641 
(see Dexter, p. 346), of which perhaps the best 
known are tho Counten>oyson and the Apologic or 
Defence of such true Christians as are commonly 
(but unjustly) called Drmcnists; against such Impu- 
tations as are laid upon them by the Heads and 
Doctors of the University of Oxford, which he, 
jointly with Francis Johnson, prepared for presenta- 
tion to James i. and aftenvards published in 1604 
(16. pp. 306-309). He was a man of wide and 
accnrato learning, c.spocially eminent n.s an 
Orientalist and commentator on the OT. Begin- 
ning in 1616, ho published annually a book of 
annotations on the five books of Moses, the Psalms, 
and tho Song of Solomon, which were greatly 
admired by tlie Hebrew scholars in tho university 
of Leyden : 

■ They thought he had not hl« better for the Hebrew tongue 
In the University, nor scarce In Europe ' (quoted In Mackennal, 
fnjt/isA Siporatists, p. 100). 

Ho gave up tho allegorizing method of exegesis 
whicli was then general, in favour of the more 
modem method. His commentaries were thought 
worthy of rcpublication in Edinburgh ns late ns 
1843. Many unvcrifinble stories arc told of Ains- 
worth in Amsterdam, illustrating his poverty, 
piety, learning, and Christian conviction. Ho was 
chos'en pastor of the church at Amsterdam during 
the absence of Francis Johnson in Newfoundland, 
and later, when Johnson’s autocratic rule had 
made unity impossible, Ainsworth withdrew. The 
dispute began with a discussion on tho power of 
excommunication, in which Ainsworth maintained, 
against Johnson, that the power belonged to the 
congregation ns a whole and was not to be used by 
the elders and officers alone. In 1610 Ainsworth 
and thirty others who shared his views formed a 
third Congregational church in Amsterdam. 

D. Neal’s story of Ainsworth’s death is as 
follows : 

‘Ills reported, that having found a diamond of very great 
value in the streets of AmsU*rdam, he advertised It In print, 
and when the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand It, he 
offered him any acknowledgment he would desire; but Ains- 
worth. tliouqh poor, would accent of nothing but a conference 
with some of his rabbies upon the prophecies of tho Old Testa- 
ment relating to the Messias, which the other promised ; but 
not having interest enough to obtain it, and Alnswortli being 
resolute, it is thought ho was poisoned ■ (Uitt. of the Puritans, 
Loudon, 1S37. 1. 421), 

John Bobinson (1576-1625) entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1592 and became 
Fellow in 1599. For four following years he 
appears to have been a lecturer or preacher in 
Norwich, where ho was ‘ worthily reverenced of all 
the city for the grace of God in him ’ (Ainsworth, 
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Countcrpoyson). He records his own onwilling- 
ness to break with the Paritan ministry : 

‘ Hod not the truth been in my heart na a burning Are shat 
Up in my bones, Jer. xx. 9, 1 had never broken those bonds of 
flesh and blood ’ (Iforl**, ed. K. Ashton, London, 1851, iL 62). 

In 1603 or 1601 he was suspended for his disregard 
of conformity, and united himself to the church at 
Gainsborough. He accompanied the members of 
the Seroohy church to Amsterdam, expecting to 
join with the church already established there. 
They found that church troubled by dissensions 
about its own discipline, and decided to go on to 
Leyden. In the Amsterdam discussion Eobinson 
sided with Ainsworth against John Smith, Thomas 
Helwj;s, and Francis Johnson, who were Preshy- 
terianizing the internal government of the church. 
Robinson published a moderate and able statement 
of the Congregational position, rejecting all sec- 
tarian names and maintaining simply its justifica- 
tion as an original GIrristiau type. In Leyden 
Eobinson was admitted to the university in Sept. 
1615, where he attended lectures by Episcopms 
and Polyander. An attempt has been made on 
very slight grounds to discredit the account of a 
debate between Robinson and Episoopius, in which 
Robinson defended Calvinism against the famous 
Arminiau. Bradford’s account of the debate (p. 21) 
is partisan, but obrdously reliable, and the debate 
accounts for the position which Robinson holds in 
the Dutch records of the Pilgrim church. From 
this time the Independents in Leyden were known 
as ' Robinsonians.’ A debate with Episcopius on 
a theological subject Iiad ail the ardours of a 
political contest, for the Remonstrants, who were 
Arminians, followed John of Bameveldt, who 
wanted an Erastian National Church and was in 
favour of the unpopular truce with Spain. The 
Contra-Remonstrants, who were Calvinists, were 
on the side of Prince Maurice— in favour of a free 
Church in a free State, and bent on continuing 
war against Spain. 

Robinson’s published writings are the most 
authoritative, balanced, scholarly, and positive 
statement of Separatist principles that we have. 
They combine the claim for liberty of worship with 
catholicity of feeling and belief. He debates 
counsels of peace, considers dissuasions against 
Separation, discusses reasons against it, confutes 
errors alleged to be held by Separatists, and deals 
with the nature of Chnstinu fellowship. His 
teachings may be said to have leavened all 
Churches with the idea that spiritual affinity is 
the basis of Christian fellowship. In 1617 he 
joined with Brewster, who was associated with him 
as elder of the church in Leyden, in presenting 
‘seven articles’ to the Privy Council, detailing the 
ecclesiastical position of the Pilgrims, in order to 
satisfy the Lords of the Council that they were 
proper persons to settle in Virginia. From that 
time tul the actual migration in the Mayflower 
(1620) he was a leader in the correspondence with 
Sir Edwin Sandys and the negotiations with the 
Merchant Adventurers. It w.as in Robinson’s 
clear mind that the reasons against settlement in 
Holland first took definite form. The Pilgrims 
cherished loyal attachment to the British crown 
and wished to live under it ; their children were 
being drawn into service as soldiers and sailors 
under the Dutch government; the difficulty of 
earning a respectable living in Holland prevented 
other Englishmen from joining them, and they had 
‘ s great hope and inward zeal of laying some good 
foundation or at least to make some way there- 
unto for ye propagating and advancing the gospel 
of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of 
earth ; yea, though they should be but even as 
stepping-stones unto others for ye performing of so 
great a work’ (Bradford, p. 24). 


Tlie facts as to Robinson’s famous address to the 
departing Pilgrims are as follow. 

That address appears first in a btiel narrative attached to 
Edward Winslow’s Eypomsie Enmasked, published in KUfi, 
i.e. 26 years after the time when it was spoken. Winslow says : 
Bobinson ‘ used these expressions or to the same purpose ‘ (A 
Brief A'arralion, p. OS). Bradford, in his Bistory of Plymouth 
Plantation^ makes no quotation from this address, nor does 
Morton mention it in his Bew England's Memoriale, published 
in 1660. Cotton Mather, writing in 1703 {Slagnalia Christi 
Americana'}, turns the address into the first person, and changes 
‘ere Ions:’ into ‘quickly.’ It seems probable that the address 
embodies the substance of a sermon preached on Ezr gn, men- 
tioned by Bradford as folforring; a day of solemn humiliation. 
Bradford says that ’ he spent a pood part of the day profitably 
and suitabfe to their presentoccasion ’(p. 69). Dexter fnp. 407- 
400) thinks that the famous words, ‘ He was very confident the 
Lord had more truth and lipht yet to breake forth out of his holy 
Word,’ refer to polity, and not to doctrine. He defends this 
interpretation on the ground that this alone explains Winslow’s 
quotation in a pamphlet defending the Plymouth settlers from 
Separatist exclusiveness. The attempt to discredit the address 
as being beyond Bobinson’s powers, as shown in his other 
WTitiops, is one of the extravagances of historical criticism. It 
is more within Bobinson’s scope than that of any others of the 
Pilgrims or founders of Hew Plymouth. The fact that the 
speech was duty recorded when it became of special value to the 
needs of the colony is in the line of experience in matters 
ecclesiastical and political. Such records are sometimes verbally, 
and almost always substantially, accurate. 

With regard to the Church of England, Robinson 
was classed os a Semi-Separatist, Semist, or Inde- 
pendent, because he ‘ approved of communion with 
the Church of England, in the hearing of the word 
and prayer (thon^ not in sacraments and discip- 
line)^ (John Shaw’s MS Advice to his Son, 1664, 
quoted in DNB, art. ‘ Robinson, John’). He also 
approved of ‘private communion ’ with godly 
memhersof the Church of England, and he preached 
the lawfulness of attending Anglican services aa 
early as July 1617. He left a MS on the Law- 
fulness of Hearing of the Ministers in the Church 
of England, which was found in his study after hU 
death and published in 1634. Robert Baulie (159fi- 
1662), the Fres'byterian, writes that Robinson was 
‘ the most learned, polished, and modest spirit that 
ever that sect [Independents] enjoyed ’ (A Dissuas- 
ive from the Errors of the Time, London, 1645, 
p. 17). The English government prevented Hohin- 
son from joining the Pilgrims in the ilayflower 
owing to his authoritative influence with them, and, 
before the embargo was withdrawn, Eobinson died 
(1st Mtirch 1625), after an illness of eight days. 
In 1891 the National Council of Congregational 
Churches of the United States affixed a memorial 
on the outside wall of the Pieterskerk in the 
Klokstieg opposite the site of Bobinson’s house in 
Leyden. 

William Bradford (1590-1657) is the historian of 
the Pilgrim colony. He was bom at Ansterfield, 
in Yorkshire, and became a friend of William 
Brewster, who was 23 years his senior. He joined 
the Brownists in 1606, followed the Seroohy exiles 
to Amsterdam in 1607, and accompanied them to 
Leyden in 1609. He is entered in tlie hooks there 
as a fustian-weaver. He was one of the signatories 
of the letter from Leyden to Carver and Cushman 
in England in June 1620. In the same year he 
sailed in the Mayflower, and unfortunately, while 
he was on an exploring expedition, he lost his first 
wife, Dorothy May (of Wisheeh, Cambridgeshire), 
by drowning, while the ship lay in Cape Cod 
harbour. Chosen governor of New Plymouth in 
1621, he was re-elected every year (with exceptions 
at his own request) for twelve years till he ‘by 
importunity got off’ (ffist. of Plymouth Planta- 
tion, p. 307). He had literary and methodical 
habits which make UU record of the doings of the 
Pilgrims of great value. His liistoiy of the 
passengers in the Mayflower, with personal notes, 
IS priceless to the American genealogist. He left 
in MS a full History of Plymouth Plantation, p-hich 
lay unidentified for many years in Lambeth Palace 
‘hrary, till it was recognized by Joseph Hunter, 
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the company’s seal, it was found that no financi^ 
help was forthcoming, for the company was penni- 
less. At one point the problem of securing help 
seemed so hopeless that the church entered into 
treaty with some Dutch merchants who were 
willing to transport them to the Hndson river and 
to proride them with cattle if they ctme under the 
Dutch government. In this extremity help came 
from one Thomas Weston, a London merchant, 
Avho visited the chnrch in Leyden. He and some 
Merchant Adventurers, who were his friends, had 
taken out a patent from the Virginia Company in 
the name of John Pierce, and otfercd to advance 
money to supplement what the Pilgrims had and 
to supply them with shipping. Articles of agree- 
ment were drawn np in London, hut afterwards 
altered in favour of the Adventurers — much to the 
confusion of Cushman, who had to accept what he 
could get lest he should lose their help altogether. 
At last, as the summer of 1620 threatened to pass 
with nothingdone, a great effort was made to speed 

reparations, and two ships were got ready — the 

peedweU, a pinnace of 60 tons, bought and fitted 
in Holland, and the Mayflower, a vessel of ISO 
tons, hired and fitted in London. 

The departure from Leyden, which is immortal- 
ized in poetic and pictorial art, is the departure of 
the Speedwell from Delfshaven. A day of humilia- 
tion was appointed by the Leyden chnrch. John 
Hobinson rave the farewell address from the text 
Ezr 8-' : ‘Then I proclaimed a fast there hy the 
river Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before 
our God, to seek of him a right way for us, and 
for our little ones, and for all our substance.’ It 
was on this occasion that he used the words after- 
wards recorded by Winslow. A small majority of 
the church had decided to stay behind, and by 
aCTeement the pastor was to stay with the majority. 
They accompanied the rest to Delfshaven, and 
committed them affectionately to the care of 
Almighty God. The Speedwell arrived at South- 
ampton on 5th Au^t, and was there met by the 
Mayflower, which had sailed from London with the 
rest of the company. 

Difficulties still awaited them. There were 
financial difficulties wth Weston, as the body of 
Pilgrims refused to sign the altered articles, and 
he refused to give them money that they had 
expected. They had to part with their stock of 
butter to clear their debts in Southampton. When 
the two ships at last got away, it was found that 
the Speedwell was leaky. She had been over- 
masted and had strained her timbers. The ships 
put back to Plymouth, where the Barbican quay 
which they used is still pointed ouL The May- 
flower took on board the most effective part of the 
Speedwell’s company and the latter ship was then 
dismissed. Among those who remained (about 
eighteen in all) was Cushman, who despaired of 
the vovage, but later recovered courage and joined 
the colony, where he did good service. After a 
voyage of nine weeks in a crowded vessel, which 
encountered the usual autumn storms of the 
Atlantic, the Pilgrims were oveijoyed to sight land 
on 19th November. They recognized the headland 
as Cape Cod. Passengers and officers consulted 
together Md decided to sail southward towards the 
Hudson river in the direction of the land secured 
by their patent. But the ship was entangled in 
dangerous shoals and currents, the wind failed 
them, and they made back to Cape Cod. The 
change in their destination brought with it some 
dangers. The Virginia Company had no rights in 
New England. Their patent, therefore, had no 
authority and could confer none. To avoid the 
risks of disorder under these altered circumstances, 
the adult males were called into the cabin of the 
Mayflower and all signed the memorable compact 


which became the basis of the constitution of the 
colony ; 

‘In J-* name of God, Amen. We whose names are nnder- 
wiitten, the loyaB subjects o! our dread eoveraijne laid, Kinz 
James, by y« grace of God, of Great Britaine, France and 
Ireland Kms, defender of y» faith, etc., harein^ nndertaken, for 
T« glorie of Cod and adrancemente of ys Chnstian faith, and 
honour ofourKinzand countrie, a voj-ape to plant y* first colonie 
inysXorthemepartsol Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly 
and mntualy in y* presence of God, and of one another, cove- 
nant and combine our selves togeather into a civill body 
politick, for our better orderingand preservation and fnrtheiunce 
of ys ends aforesaid ; and by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute 
and frame sneb Just and egnail lawes, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitntions and offices Irom time to time, as shall be thought 
most meete and convenient for y* generall good of y« Colom'e, 
unto which we promise all due submission and obedience. In 
Wltnes wherof we have hereunder subscribed our names at Cap- 
Codd y* 11 of Kovember, in year ofysraigneof our soveraigue 
lord. King James of England, France and Ireland y® eighteenth, 
and of Scotland y» fiftie-fourth, Ano. Dom. 1620’ (Brown, 
p. 201 !.). 

Then follow forty-one names — the most notable 
list of names in the history of New England. 

The landing of the Pilgrims hy Plymouth Bock, 
as they called the solitary rock which marks the 
sandy shore, ended one series of troubles. The 
problems that they had now to meet were those of 
a new settlement, wresting at first a bare living 
from nature in a severe climate and surrounded by 
watchful enemies. That the faith and courage of 
the little community were sufficient to meet and 
overcome these diificnlties was largely dne to the 
severe school of experience through which they 
had already passed successfully. 

6. The Plymouth colony, Massachusetts.— As 
with most communities starting on a religions 
basis, the methods of the Pilgrim colony were at 
first communistic. The capital for starting the 
colony had been advanced by the Merchant Ad ven- 
I turers — a commercial undertaking, whose profits 
I were to be derived from the sale of beaver-skins, 
timber, etc., collected and sent over by the 
I colonists. The Plymonth settlement agreed that 
all the profits of trade and labour were to be held 
in common till the end of seven years, and no 
individual enterprise could be started by the 
planters for their own benefit. The land-system 
was completely communistic, all the land being the 
property of the community and all the labour 
I expended on it being for the common good. The 
people were conscientious and public-spirited, full 
of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, hut, in spite 
of this, their honest effort at communism broke 
down. Men disliked the fact that their irives had 
to work for other men, and complained that, as 
they could not command the labour of their own 
servants, the servants that they had brought with 
them were a burden without corresponding com- 
pensation. In the spring of the third year each 
man was given a smSl plot of corn-growing 
land for himself. The allotment was only for 
present use, not for inlieritance ; but the value of 
the additional incentive was at once felt The 
men worked harder, and women and children went 
UTllingly to work on their own piece of land. 

The following summary of the economic system 
of Plymouth Plantation is supplied by C. W. 
Eliot: 

PDg7Tin5 were pMn, labotiricg: p^ple who worked 
with their hands and expected to their living- as * planters.' 
They made their living by farming, fishing, hnntmff, and practis- 
ing the elementary trades of a new settlement. . . . They sailed 
from England under articles of ajreeinentwhi^were to govern 
the prowedingS of a (joint->itock compmiy, the shares of whlcii 
were held by two classes of persons, one’ called 'adrentcrers* 
and the other * planters.' The adventurers merely pnt capita] 
into the outfitting of the expedition. Theplanters'were persona 
who crossed the ocean and were to bear the hardships and 
labours of the expedition- The planters might or might not 
put capital into the venture. Some did acquire shares in the 
jwnt'Stock eoropany as adventurers by putting in money 
or money^s worth in goods: but the greater part did not 
hold shares except as planters. Every planter aged sixteen 
years and upwards received on going a single share in the 
stock company rated at tea pounds, A planter who carried 
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with him his wiic and children or eerrants was allowed a share 
In the oompany lor ever}- person sixteen years old and up^vards 
and lor every two children between ten and sixteen years old. 
Every child under ten who went in the ship was to receive in 
the ultimate division ol the holdings ol the company fifty acres 
of nnmanured land. All the planters were to be fed and clothed 
out ol the common stock and goods of the company. Each 
planter was to work lour daj-s in each week for the company, 
and two for himself and family. At the endol seven years each 
planter, head of a family or a group, should own the house and 
garden land occupied by him and his. The undertaking entered 
mto on these terms was a strong case of co-operation and co- 
operative management for a short term of years, with acquisi- 
tion by every head ot a family, at the end ol that short term, of 
a house and garden (TAc Road toward PMce^ p- 1C9 f.). 

For the protection of the colony, every able-bodied citizen 
was expected to bear anus. Every youth learnt the use of the 
simple weapons which were then available for the chase and for 
war. The Pilgrims started the New England muster and 
military system, protot}-pe of the admirable military organiza- 
tion ot republican Switzerland (ib. p. 174). 

In the fourth year the communal system was 
still further abandoned. A piece of land was 
granted in perpetuity to each family in the propor- 
tion of one acre to every person, as near to the 
town as miglit be. Gradually room had to be 
made for the encouragement of enterprise in the 
collection of furs. In 1626 the Merchant Adven- 
turers sold their rights in the plantation to Isaac 
Allerton and some associates for £1800. All 
‘heads of families and able young men of the 
colony’ then became partners. The land and 
cattle were divided, and each received by lot 
twenty acres of land. Bradford, Allerton, Standisli, 
Winslow, Brewster, and three others accepted 
responsibility for the debts of the colony, and hired 
the trade of the whole commimity for a term of 
years to enable them to discharge the debts. The 
community then definitely broke wfith its com- 
munistic tradition and entered on that capitalistic 
phase of social organization which is still an out- 
standing feature of American life. 

A repty to critics . — The charge most frequently 
levelled against the Pilgrim colony is that of 
illiberality. It is urged that they adopted the 
very methods which had driven them out of 
England. John Lyford, who had been sent out by 
the London Merchants ns a clergyman, was sent 
home for trying to set up the ritual of the Church 
of England, though his ofience was confined to 
occasional use of the Prayer Book. They perse- 
cuted Roger Williams and drove him out to become 
the founder of Rhode Island. They severely re- 
pressed the Quakers, and they were guilty of the 
confusion of Church and State functions against 
wbicli they had protested in England. 

The reply to tuis eharge is twofold. (1) In the 
early days of the colony it existed in the midst of 
enemies. Its Brovraist reputation exposed it io 
constant criticism both from England and from 
other colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. Its very 
existence depended on maintaining the purity of 
its own communion and its solidarity in the face 
of hostility. Bradford’s conduct towards Roger 
Williams was personally merciful and considerate. 
He regarded him ns a man 'godly and zealous . . . 
but very unsettled in judgements’ (p. 310), and this 
was true. Williams was allowed to go to Rhode 
Island, which was within the Plymouth patent. 
In each case of so-called pei-secution other elements 
were involved besides those of religious opinion. 
Action was taken on the ground of civil order 
rather than religion. The colony could not nlTord 
to bo hospitable to divergences of conduct which 
would break up its solidarity. Measures of caution 
even carried to the point of excess were preferable, 
in the interests of public policy, to taaing risks 
which might jeopardize the main witness and even 
the existence of the colony. 

(2) Another line of reply is that Plymouth, in 
virtue of ite democrntic method, contained the 
remedy for its ow-n mistakes. The argument for 
voi~ X.— 3 


democratic liberalism is not that it will always be 
right, but that, when it goes wrong, it can right 
itself. An authoritative autocratic government 
is necessarily dogmatic, and, having gone wrong in 
a matter of judgment or policy, generally makes 
the wrong worse by using force to make the wrong 
appear right. Thus it goes from bad to worse and 
hastens to a catastrophe. A democratic govern- 
ment may make as many mistakes as an autocratic 
government, but the mistake, once discovered, is 
easily repudiated and remedied by a change of 
leaders and of policy. The appeal in democracy is 
always to some principle of reason and justice 
withm the minds of the people, and the democratic 
method is the surest way of allowing that principle 
to assert itself. The Plymouth colony was re- 
sponsible for nets that in the modem judgment, 
though not in its own, were illiberal, but it was 
never illiberal in principle. It worked out in its 
own way a distinction between civil and religious 
policy, and ultimately established a much greater 
freedom of individual opinion than England has 
yet achieved. It led the way towards the discovery 
that in order to live peaceably and helpfully beside 
each other it is only necessary that men should 
cherish the same ideals of public liberty, public 
justice, and co-operative management. 

The Pilgrim colony — ^Plymouth — existed as a 
separate State only from 1620 to 1691, when it was 
incorporated with Massachusetts. By far the 
most important part of its history is included in 
the years before 1660. During the years 1620-60 
itwasuuder the leadership of such men as Bradford, 
Standish, and Brewster, and its influence was due 
to the precedents laid down by these outstanding 
personalities. For more than thirty years Plymouth 
was fortunate in enjoying the benefits of democracy 
without its drawbacks. The disadvantages of 
popular rule are well knoivn : it tends to be 
unstable ; it lacks authority ; it encourages place- 
seeking and popularity-hunting, and sets a premium 
on self-advertisement. From all these Plymouth 
was saved by the massive character of its first 
leader, Bradford. He held office without salary, 
and so stimulated public spirit. He promoted unity 
in the colonial government by maintaining the 
pre-eminence of Plymouth and by supervising the 
growing townships. He gave stability to the 
government by preventing it from going to ex- 
tremes, and he introduced social and ^lilanthropic 
reforms so far in advance of the general custom in 
England that many have attributed them to his 
sojourn in Leyden, when he may have reaped the 
benefits of centuries of Dutch experience. So 
consistently was Bradford elected to the post of 
governor that the colony is perhaps best pictured 
as a large family over which this wise leader pre- 
sided with paternal authority. 'With the excep- 
tion of about five years, when at his request 
Winslow or Prince held office, Bradford was gover- 
nor from 1621 till his death in 1657. 

During his long period of office the characteristic 
features of the Pilgrim spirit in public aflairs had 
time to get well established, such as local self- 
government based on the primary or township 
meeting, elective unpaid officials. State registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the registration 
of land transfers. State schools and pensions. The 
foundation of Harvard University was begun in 
1636 ly John Harvard, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
a 'godly gentleman and a lover of learning who 
gave one half of his estate, it being in all abont 
one thousand seven hundred pounds, towards the 
erecting of a college, and all his library ’ {Chron. of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 142). His foundation was 
made effective by gifts from New England towns 
which gave them a voice in the administration of 
its affairs. The public hand of the State added 
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the rest (Hunter, Collections, i. 242). The im- 
portance of those metliods lies not in their local 
value, but in their having created a type that lyas 
imitated far and wide as settlements multiplied 
and colonization spread over the hinterland b^ind 
Plymouth. 

7. Survivals of Pilgrim influence. — Heroic 
figures in the dawn of a nation’s history constitute 
one of its most precious assets. Such figures are 
the Pilgrim settlers as they stand out against the 
background of battle with nature and unsympa- 
thetic governments, inspired only by great prin- 
ciples and a great religion. Americans nave 
learned to treasure the memory of the men of the 
Pilgrim migration, and both directly and indirectly 
the influence of these men may he traced in the 
national ideals. At Plymouth in Massachusetts 
an obelisk commemorates the landing of the Pil- 
grims. The original rock on which they landed is 
enclosed to prevent curio-hunters from carrying 
away mementos. Articles of furniture belonging 
to the Pilgrims are preserved in a special museum. 
The names and genealogies of the Mayflower 
families are carefully preserved. A society of 
Americans in England is known as ‘ the Pilgrims,’ 
and it has recently co-operated in the erection of a 
beautiful minaret at Southampton marking the 
spot from which the Pilgrims sailed. _ In the 
Pilgrim clubs, such as that of Philadelphia, which 
hold an annual dinner, diminutive models of the 
Mayflower are distributed to the guests ; and the 
heroic virtues of the Pilgrims still appear in post- 
prandial perorations. The religious significance of 
the Pilgrim migration gives way on such occasions 
to their importance as national founders and 
pioneers. 

More significant are such institutions as Thanks- 
giving Day — 26th Nov. — which commemorates a 
turning-point in the experience of the first settlers. 
In October of each year the President of the tJnifed 
States issues a proclamation recalling occasions for 
special thanksgiving and recognizing providential 
guidance in the events of the year. The governor 
of each State issues a proclamation fornis own 
State with the same general object. The people 
are invited to spend a day of thanksgiving on the 
date mentioned. Either on this day or, more com- 
monly, on the preceding evening public and united 
services are held, at which an address is given on 
the religious significance of some public event. 
This is probably one of the most genuine illustra- 
tions of national religion in any country, and its 
general observance is the more notable as there 
IS no Established Church in any State. It is an 
adequate illustration of the observance of national 
religion without an Established Church. ‘Fore- 
fathers’ Day,’ which celebrates the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, is also observed annually on 
22nd Dec., though 21st Dee. (new style) more accur- 
ately represents the date of the event. 

The Pilgrim colony of Plymouth exercised an 
influence out of proportion to its numbers on New 
England States with which it was incorporated, 
and that influence was specially marked in the 
direction of (1) self-government. The tradition of 
the other colonies, such as Massachusetts, had 
inore of the old-world reliance on authority, tradi- 
tion, and force. The Pilgrim colony had been 
founded on the basis of self-government, and, 
although everything was done in the king’s name, 
it was both in principle and in efieot left to evolve 
its destiny from its own resources. It is to the 
relative success of these experiments that America 
owes its unbounded faith in the adequacy of demo- 
cracy for the guidance of the afiairs of a nation. 

(2) Although the Pilgrims were compelled to 
defend themselves by the use of arms, their prin- 
ciples were pence principles. Their first effort was 


to live at peace with their neighbours. If other 
white men had not disturbed their relations with 
the Indians, they might have continued free 
from the disturbances of war. They never left 
peace for war willingly and without regret. 
This original bias in favour of peace methods has 

f roivn stronger with the history of the States, and 
as left its mark in the fact that America had at 
the beginning of the present century the smallest 
army in proportion to its population of any nation 
in the worlti. Its long frontier with Canada had 
known no fort and only one ship of war for acentuiy. 
American influence in Europe is throivn consis- 
tently on the side of peace. The peace treaties of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic Govern- 
ment are the most careful and ingenious instrument 
yet devised by any nation for the settlement of dis- 
putes without resort to the final arbitrament of war. 

(3) The special genius of the American people is 
a singular combination of practical philanthrom 
and commercial shrewdness. It is weak on the 
side of governmental co-ordination, strong on the 
side of individual initiative and personal develop- 
ment- It regards education up to the university 
standard as a right of the American born, and 
relies on education as the principal method of pro- 
ducing national unity and patriotism. It has 
profound confidence in its own standards of value, 
and is generously active in promoting philanthropy 
and Christian missions. It is strongly averse to 
class distinction, and accepts alien immigration so 
long as the immigrants conform to American 
standards of citizenship. In spite of numerous 
personal eccentricities, the general standards of 
morality are Puritan. The relations of the sexes 
I are natural and healthy, and a ‘New England 
! conscience ’ is a synonym for an exact moral 
! rectitude that produces a high level of personal 
character. It would be fanciful to trace all these 
characteristics to one origin, but undoubtedly they 
have flourished in America owing to the fact that 
Separatist Puritanism was hospitable to those 
features of human progress ana hostile to the 
opposing influences. Democracy in America is 
not quite so triumphant over all the evils of the 
Old World as some of its advocates have claimed, 
but it has encountered so many difficulties in its 
course with success that it has reasonable confi- 
dence that it will be found adequate in meeting 
the remainder, 
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PINDAR. — I. Life. — Pimltir, the prcatr«t lyric 
poet of Greece. ^vnR fiorii nt llic villnfje of Kynoi. 
Keplmfni nenr Tliclie' in Ilfeotin in {.SO'J or) Sl.s li.C. 
Tlie (Into of his <fc.".th is not ecrtainly knorni, hut 
P);lh. \-iii. is nssiOTCii to the year 41(5 tl.C. As his 
esriicst poem, /’yfA. x., beloiipi to “ItiS ri.c., his 
I>octic.sl activity covers a periosl of more limn half 
a century of the most stirrinc ciioch of Greek 
iiiftory. 

The ancient lives of Pimlar, uhich are full of 
the usual type of Icpcnd attnchinL’ to the youth of 
prenius, have little or no imlepen'lent value. His 
family was of ari«loeratie Mood, ciniminf; ileseent 
from the Aigcidai {Pj/lft. v. T.^f. : Iserro 
^Z-rts MiftSai, //lol rcr/prilj his father's name is 
vnrionsly given in the ancient lives as Daiphnnto», 
Pngoniias.'Skopclinos, his mother's as Kleodikcor 
Jfyrlo. In tlie course of iiis jKjetie caretT he was 
brought into intim.atc relations witli the ruling 
families of Greece proper, as well ns of Mareiloni.a, 
Sicily, ami KjTcnc in Kgj'pt. Ho appears to have 
had a Ri)ecial!y clo'c connexion with Delphi, where 
in the temple of Apollo, according to PaU'-rinins, 

ararfirtii cv /erfflt fp^ro% n*rZrf,v'v- |»/r 

tffnv A ev-T-y irir* 

Tf Tcr Tl«V2a;»flr cal iflnr rCi»» «« 

(X. XXlv, Jr). 

He is said to have died in Argos, Ills tomb in the 
hippodrome nt Thehc.s is mentioned by Pausania-s 
(IX. xxiii. 2). 

Arrian (Ana5. i. be. 10) and Plurarrb (AUz, 11) rccnnl the 
plearlnjratory that, Shan Alexan-l.r Ihe OrAi rsrrd TlirlM.. to 
the tnvunil. he ri'orrU the hou.c c! I'iudar a. tiell aa the 
de«centianls ct tlie j.;et 'out of rteermce fer rindar.* Tlie 
ruin, of till. hou«e were atlll ihown In the time ol rauvinU. 
and lieside it a * temple of the Dlndymene Mother (Kyle-le), 
dedicated bj' Findar, the Itnasje t'flnir 'tbe work cf Ari.lomtde. 
and Socrates cf Tbebej. The practice la to oiwa ttl* temple on 
one day In the year and no more. 1 bad the pool Icrtune to 
Tbit It on that day and aive the Imape ct I'rntello marb'e, as 
well as the throne* (Paue. u. xxr. 3). To this temple Findar 
himsell teems to refer In /’y.'A. HI. T7 g. : ■ flut I svUl pray to the 
Mother, the an-ful poddess unto wlmmsslth Pan bealde my doer 
the r.naldens sing oittimes by night.’ 

s. Works. — Pindar’a lyric prodnetion covered a 
wide Variety of subject and form. His poem.s were 
di.etrihutcd by Ari.stophanc.s of ByTAiitium in 17 
hooks : Cm'Oi, Ttuant, hSOpafi^at (C Irooks) ; rpwiJia 
(2) ; ^apOipia (3) ; vrcpx^fi^ra (2) ; iyKw^ia, (Ip^rot, 
fTirtxia {4). Pragments of the various t3'pcs sur- 
vive, but only the cpinikinn otlcs aro extant in nnj* 
completcne.ss. 

The inrUta are clfkssificd — not always quite 
accnmtclj’— a? Olympian, Pythian, Ncnican, and 


Isthmian, according to the games nt wiiicii the 
particular victor)’ celchrafcd was won. It might 
seem stnprising at first sight that round a theme 
so apparently trivial as an athletic victory Pindar 
should have been nhlo to sveavc poetry of enduring 
interest and clmrm. Hut, indeed, the details of 
the victory aro, ns a rule, only iiglitly touched 
njion. The central theme ol the poem i.s n myth 
connected with the hi.story of the victor’s family 
or city, which Pindar introduec.s svilh surprising 
propriety and skill. This myth, and the moral 
reflexions wiiich it suggests nnd lllustrntc.s, con- 
stitulo tlie real suhslaiice of Iho Pindaric i>oetr)'. 

Hut. further, it is to he rememhered that the 
great games for widch Pindar svrolc were much 
more than mere athletic (.’atlicringa such as sve aro 
familiar with in mwiern times. Partof the regular 
rltiml nt the funeral of a dead chieftain was an 
allifetic contest — an ayZr /ytrd^’uot— such as that 
described in Jlirjrl xxili., emhrncing competitions 
in feats of physle.al strength nnd skill as well as in 
music nnd i><ietr)’. 

llclrsl (11 Wtj onii O-sps. P.’.l g.) tcT’s «i that at tl:s funeral 
cf Atupl.ldamas, king of Clialkls In guhota, ’h’agrrat.l'.ear’.eri 
•OUT .uiertleetl many prire . : anil Iherc 1 ray Ih.it 1 tta. alclor. 
|3*.!T In the hymn anil rarrietl eg an carol Iripexl.’ 
Cclehrations of this sort held annually in honour 
of a local heto and nccomj.anled by the due per- 
fortiiamre of oflerings {iraylrfmra) to the de.ad aro 
attested all over Greece. It was an ninalgamntion 
of such lor.al hero-cults svith the worship of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Poseidon that gave rire to the great 
national gamr„s of Olympia, Dcljihi, and the 
Isthmus, 

Thus thc'o meetings sverc cfsentially in the 
nature of telifrious festivals, of national and not 
merely loc.a) meaning and imiiortaiue. And as 
nation.al festivals tlmv conferied on the victor and 
his city a glory to wlilrh it is difllcult to hnggi'«l 
a inmiern parallel. Politically, too, they were of 
immense valne for the re.aliration of' Hellenic 
unity, none but competitors of neknowledgcd 
Grec’k Mood M-ing ndmitUsl to participation in 
them. In the hnlliant period nt which Pindar 
wrote the Greeks had eveiywhcro repelled the 
barbarians Persi.un, l’tru*cnn, Cnrilmginian. 
They bad vindicated tlieir 'place in tlie cun,' and 
hnirentcred into full jKis'.fsuion of their heritage id 
int.'llectnnl freedom, ehampinns of civilir.ation nnd 
cotiscioiis of their power. I'lio games eelebrnted nt 
the h.allosved .sanctnaric.s of Greece were not only 
for the Greeks of the inother-counlry but for tliei'r 
distant colonies lieyond the seas an ojijiortunity of 
meeting together 'to worship tlie gods of their 
ancestorn nnd to rc.aliro amid tlic cpiendonr of the 
festival their common pride amt glory of Hellenlo 
hliKid. Small wonder that the victor nt Olympia 
or at Deliihi ccemed to have attained the pinnnelo 
of c.arlhly Mtecess. 

’Tim Tlclrr tor the rest rf his life hath a honeyed calm, tar 
as tourhrs games * (Og 1. ST g.). 

This is the feeling w'liieh thcFcnIptorof thefnmons 
afatnc of the charioteer dbeovered nt Dcljilii in 
IhPO has Foiighl to reali.se. 

*1/* eondimteiir dr th.ar e»t ls*au, isiblhlr, hriireux iVasolr 
pagin' |r peix: 11 a’rn rontrntr* (U. fjourguet, Art /.’uinrt d$ 
I>r!l’Ut, p.trls, 1014, p. toT). 

Lending thoughts.— (n) Thf fmUht of man . — 

c aro told that at a Homan triumpli it was 
customary for a slave to ride behind the general 
in the triumphal car, whose duty it wa.s to remind 
him of his mortality t ■ Rc.Hpica poal to, homincm 
memento tc,’ 

*r.t. rlhl consul 

Ke placrat, eiirm temss portatur co-.lrm ’ (Jur. x. 41 f.). 
So in Pindar over against the hrillianco of festal 
joy and splendour looms always the shadow of 
mortality. Thus in JS'em. xi.— a poem whicli is, 
howjever, not an /xivfxioe— ho says : 

•JTow If a man hath wealth and tn'hrauty atirpasa ethers, 
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and foremost in games also hath displa3’ed bis might, let him 
remember that his raiment covers mortal limbs and that last 
of all he sh^l put on a garment of earth * (16 fif.)* 

Bat it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
this is no pessimism which should blunt the edge 
of enthusiasm. It is only the sober colouring 
which human life presents ‘to an eye that hath 
kept watch o’er man’s mortality.’ Hence, so far 
as it works in practice, it is made an incentive to 
redeem the time by some deed of gloiy which shall 
annul the triumph of death. 

‘The high advenburc accepts not the coward ; since wc must 
die, wherefore should one sit in darkness nursing a nameless 
agcwithoutlotingloriousdeeds?’ (Of. i. 810.). ‘A man forgets 
Hades when he attains his heart’s desire* (ti. viii. 72/.}. The 
right spirit is the spirit of the Argonauts, In whom ‘ Hera 
kindled the all-persuasive sweet longing^ for the ship Argo, that 
none should stay behind, nursing by his mother’s side an un- 
adventurous life, but rather, even at the price of death, should 
earn along with his fellows valour’s drug’ (/*yfA. iv. 184 ff.). 

It is worthy of remark that in no single paspge of 
Pindar are the brevity of life and the certainty of 
death made a plea for a life of sensual pleasure in 
the present. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Pindar than 
the earnestness with which he preaches this sane 
and clear-eyed recognition of the limitations of 
mortality. Men and gods are, indeed, the children 
of one mother, Earth, hut they are born to different 
destinies : 

‘ One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath ; but an altogether separate 
power (IvvafLti) dividech us : man is naught, but the brazen 
heaven abideth, an habitation unshaken for ever ’ (Nfm. vi. 1 ff.). 

Human life has its own appropriate goods : health, 
wealth, the blessing of children, a good name ; to 
the stable and unbroken felicity of tlie gods a mere 
mortal must not aspire. 

* I come to pray that thou, 0 Olympic victor, maj-sfc carry a 
cheerful old age unto the end, thy sons, 0 Psaumis, scanding by 
thy side. If a naan waters bis prosperity to health, sufficient in 
possessions and adding thereto fair fame, let him not seek to 
become a god’ (01. v. 21 ff.). ‘Mayst thou weave life's web in 
happiness unto the end and thy children's children have ever- 
more the portion that now is and better in the after days* (AVm. 
vii. 93 ff.). ‘A god might have a heart untouched or woe, but 
happy and worthy to be sung Is that roan in the eyes of the 
wise, whoso, victorious with his hands or the excellence of his 
feet, hath won the mightiest of prizes by his daring and his 
strength, and, while he yefc lives, hath seen his son duly attain 
the P3'thian crown. The brazen heaven he may never climb; 
but all glories that we of mortal race attain, these he accom- 
plishes unto the farthest vo3'ag5ng. By ship nor on footsbslt 
thou find unto the meeting of the H3T)erboreans the wondrous 
way’ (Pi/th. X. 21 ff.). ‘If the son of Aristophanes, being 
beautiful and doing deeds worthy of his beauty, hath set his 
foot upon the utmost heights of valour, it Is not eas3’ farther to 
p«s the trackless sea beyond the pillars of Herakles* (iVem, 
lii. l9 il.). ‘ If together with many possessions a man hath won 

E roud renown, it is not possible that a mortal should reach with 
is feet an3’ farther height* (it>. ix. 46 f.^ * Whatsoever records 
are blown among men touching the infinite gIor3' of the dead or 
the living, these they have attained utterly ; In deeds of utmost 
valour they lay their hands from home upon the pillars of 
Herakles ; seek no farther excellence ' (iBth, lii. (iv.) 27 ff.). * If 
any man fares well and is well spoken of, seek not to become 
Zens ; thou hast all, if this share of glory be thine. Hortat 
things befit mortals ’ (t6. iv. (v.) 13 ff.). 

Change and nncertainty are the dominant char- 
acteristics of human life : 

‘Surely man’s death hath no appointed term nor know w'e 
when we sh^l end a quiet day with enduring good ; divers 
streams at divers times come unto men, fraught with Joi’ or 
with sorrow * (01. iL 33 ff.). 

The life of man is in its very essence a tangled 
skein, a chequer of good and evil. For a man to 
aspire to more would he to seek to overstep the 
boundaries of justice — the alte terminvs 
harenSi which divides the destiny of mortals from 
that of the gods. 

‘A man with his mortal mind should seek such things from 
the gods as are meet, knowing that which lies at his feet, such 
destin}’ as we are bom to. Aspire not, 0 m3’ soul, to deathless 
life, but exhaust th}’ practicable means ’ (Ppth. Ui. 69ff.). * If ! 
tbou, O Hieron, canst understand the sum of W’ords, tbou 
knowest by hearsay from men of old — for one good thing the 1 
immortals deal to mortals two evils together. Now this the I 
foolish are not able to bear in orderly wise (Kivftv 6heiv). but ; 
only good men who turn the fair things out ' (ib. iii. 81). i 


On no other condition can human prosperity 
attain such relative stability and permanence as 
are attainable by mortality than that it he made 
up both of ‘ these and those * (rd Kal rd), of good and 
evil. 

‘Yet quench the boast In silence ; Zeus giveth both these and 
those, Zeus the lord of all ' (Isth. iv. (v.) 51 ff.). * They say that 
just 60 a man’s felicity, if it blooms enduringjy, must take both 
these and those’ (Ppth. vii. 36ff.). ‘Even for men who strive 
there is uncertainty of Fortune till they reach the veiy end. For 
she giveth both of these things and of those ' (litk. iii. (iv.) 62 ft). 

(i) The strength of the gods. — Over against the 
frailty and mutability of mortality Pindar empha- 
sizes the strength and stability of the gods : 

‘Time (aluy) with the rolling da3'8 brings ever other changes ; 
but the children of the gods are unwounded* (Isth. iiL 18). 
‘In a little while the pleasure of men grow’s up, and even bo it 
falls to the ground when shaken by an adverse doom. Creatures 
of a day f what is anybody ? what is nobody ? Man is the dream 
of a shadow* (Ppth. viii. 92 ff.). 

The background of Pindar’s theology is the 
ortliodox traditional theology of his race, irith its 
anthropomorphic representation of the gods as a 
race of beings superior, indeed, to men but of like 
passions with them. But the reasoned beliefs of 
the worshipper are inevitably framed in a setting 
of tradition, much of which is repugnant alike to 
his intellect and to his moral sense. It is quite 
evident tliat Pindar, like iEschylus, felt strongly 
that the orthodox theology lield much that was 
inconsistent with a worthy conception of the gods. 
He would liave sympathized with Xenophanes in 
his censure of Homer and Hesiod, ‘who have 
attributed to the gods all things that are a 
shame and a reproach among men, ^ and he would 
have agreed with the famous line of Euripides 
(ap. Plut. Jlfor. 21 A) : ef Oeol ri Spuci tpavKout oix 
(Iffiv eeol. ‘Meet is it,’ says Pindar, ‘that a man 
should speak noble things of the gods : the blame 
is less ’ {pi. i. 35). 

This feeling is well illustrated by the manner 
in which Pindar on occasion refines the grosser 
elements of tlie traditional mythology. 


Thus in 01. 1, he deals with the stcry of Pelops, son of Tantalos. 
Legend told how Tantalos invited the gods to a banquet at 
which he served up to them bis son PeJops. The gods did not 
partake of the flesh, save only Demeter, who nte a portion of his 
shoulder, which was afterwards replaced by a pfece of ivory. 
This 6tor3’ Pindar rejects. It is a mere invention of the envious 
neighbours to account for the supernatural carr^dng off of Pelops 
by Poseidon; the ivory shoulder (referring probably to some 
family birthmark) was cxmgcnital : he had it even ‘ when Eiotho 
took him from the basin of purification* fl. 26>— the Ae/Sjjv 
KoSapSi. the bath of purification, not a Medea-cauldron in 
which, Pclias-like, the mernbra disjecta of the boy were cooked 
into a sew life. 

Again, take his treatment of the storj’ of Neoptolemos, son of 
Achilles, in Nem. vii. There was a persistent tradition that 
Neoptolemos was slain at Delphi. According to one version, he 
had come to plunder the temple of Apollo ^aus. x. ail 1 : 
Ilvppor 6 *Ax‘AA(a>v cTrexeipijafv avr^ and was slain at the 
instance of the P^lhian priestess by tlie Delphians (tb. i. xlxi. 9 : 
Hippor rbi' IlvPfa irpoo-eTofev airoifTeTrai AeX<^)o7y) 

or Apollo’s pnest himself (ib. x. xxiv. 4 ; Seavdio S’ ay «*Tov0a 
«ai tirriav f, NeonroAepoi' Tbv ’AxtAAewf o cepevr atreKreivt rov 

’AirdAAwi-of). In Pindar’s version all the untoward elements of 
the m3'th disappear. Neoptolemos came, not as an enemy, but 
to offer to Apollo the firstfruits of the spoil of Tros’. His death 
was the result of a chance quarrel that he might fulfil the 
destiny which required that one of the house of Aiakos should 
dwell within the grove of Apollo and be the presiding genius at 
the hero-celebrations; so far from the Delphians causing his 
death, they were much grieved by it : ‘ He went unto the god, 
bringing treasure of firstfruits from Troy: and there in a 
quarrel over meats a man slew him with a knife (pie;^(pa). The 
Hospitable Delphians were grieved exceedmgl3’. Yet* he hut 
fulmled his destiny: it was decreed that within that most 
ancient grove there should be in time to come, beside this well, 
walled abode of the god, some one of thelordsAiakidai, and that 
he should dwell there to be keeper of judgments for the sacri- 
ficial hero-processions to maintain justice of fair name* (Nem. 
vii. 401.). 

Yet again, Homer tells us in Iliad v. 895 ff. how Herakles 
wounded Hades at P3los(EIean): ‘And giant Hades therewltfol 
suffered a swift arrow, when this same man, the son of Zeus, 
smote him in Pjlos amid the dead and gave him over to 
pain. And he went unto the dwelling of Zeus and high 
Oh’jimos, grieved at heart and pierced with pain ; for the arrow 
was driven into his shoulder and grieved his soul.’ Pindar, 
in emphasizing the prowess to which men may attain b3’ favour 
ol the gods, instances this feat of Herakles. But, as the issue 
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soemt to reflect upon a pod, Pindar, emplovinp tho flptiro of 
aposSopcsls, breaks off suddcnlj- nnd raj-s nothlnp of tlie wound- 
Inp of Hades: ‘By favour of Ood am men pootl and 

wi"c. For how else could ncmklca have brandished In his 
bands his club opalnst the trident, what time at Pylos Poseidon 
stood and pressed him hard : pressed him, too, Photbos warrinp 
with his silver bow, nor did Hades keep unmoved the wand, 
wherewith ho brings down to the hollow way of them that die 
the mortal bodies 7 lllnp from thee. O niy mouth, this tale I 
To speak evil of the pods Is liatcful skill, and untimely vanntlnp 
strikes a note of madness. Prate not, then, of such thlnps ; 
leave M-ar nnd battle altogether apart (xwpie) f rom the Immortals * 
ix. 2SIT.). The wonl Ywpi'r, which Pindar uses here, is 
almost tedmical in this special sense ; cl. Ag, WOf. : 

^M“pcv trp/iTfi KOJtayy^Xu 
yXuffirp fuairfir' 

The same tendency la seen In his treatment of the story of the 
Han-alds In Pytft. lx. Ill ff. nnd In the emphatic in PyfA. 
ill. 100 f. (oiTfp pdfovaParara xlifTtv ir •J'Pi’ij ©/rtrh which rejects 
in passing theprucsome eapa which rcpresentc<l Achilles as the 
sole survivor ofseven children (hvcophr. 178 ; sdiol. It. xvl. *17, 
etc.). Pindar’s position Is, In faeV, precisely that of Kurlpidcs, 
Iph. in jTaur. SSdlT., where Iphlpcnela rejects the idea of 
huiman sacrifice bclnp pleasing to Artemis : 

iyit ovr 

ri TaiTiiAow ProTatv r(TTnl<iortt 
es-iora iraiibc y<r6»ira4 fiofn, 

TOC'S i* iv^dS\ ovTOVV oi*T«C ui'^pwfroKToroi'V, 
cU fffiv ri ^ovAor io«rw* 

ovitrnydp oi^ai ttnsi saedt'. 

*Sl Dleu a fait I'homme b son image, njommo le lul a blen 
rendu,* 

The pods, according to Pindar’s view', thonpli 
they had birth, like men, arc deathless and apclcss, 
free from disease and pain (frag. 143, op. Plut. rfe 
Superslit. G), onmiscicnt {01. \. 6-1), and all- 
powerful : 

*Ood accomplishes ever)* purpose accordlnp to his hopes; 
Ood who overUkes the winged eagle and outstrips the dolphin 
In the sea. and brings low many a proud ntan, but lo otnera 
gives ageless plor)'* {Pi'Oi. 11, <bfr.). ‘Swift Is the doing and 
^0 wa}*s arc short when gods are fafn* (i6. lx« C7f.X *For me 
no marvel Is beyond belief when It Is wrought by pods*(»f». x. 
4SfI.). *God Is able to rabc undcflled light from black night 
and to hide the cle.ar radiance of day In cloudy darkness* (frag, 
I<2, ap. Clera. Alex. 5frcrTn. r. 70S). 

The gods are the authors of all human success and 
achievement ; 

‘From the potls are all mc-ans (iKt^ai-aO for mortal excellence 
(a^aO* from them are men wise and mighty of hand and 
eiOQueni o1 tongue* tPytK. \. 4\1.; ct. Of. x. (xi) tO). Only 
•ucn success as the pods give Is lo be desired : * May I desire , 
glory from God’ (ryth. xl. 50). Only such success can ■ 

be enduring: ’The prosperity that Is begotten bvlhc grace of I 
God Is more enduring for men* (AVm, vili. 17). Man prai»osM, j 
God disposes: ‘Now I hope, hut the iMue lies wlthCthl’ (Of. 
xIU. lOtf.). tVhatls done without CoA is better left unsung: 

* Each thing that Is without God is not vvorse hushed In silence * 
(Of. ix. 103). 

The ineluctahility of fate or de.'^tiny is strongly 
affirmed in Vindar, but it is not an uncompromising 
fatalism and is in no way inconsistent with an 
overruling Providence, or deterrent of the initiative 
and eifort of men. A man should cherish good 
hope {Tsth. vii. (viii.) I5) — not the Ktvtal AWJer 
whose issue is vanity (A^cm. viii. 45, Ppth. iil. 23) ; | 
not the desire of the moth for the star ; that way ; 
lies madness (AVm. xi. 48). A man's duty is to 
aim at a reasonable ambition (16. xi. 47); in the 
perplexities of life to look to the immediate dnty 
[Istn. vii. (viii.) 13/.). In pursuit of his aim he 
must spend and be spent, thougli the issue is 
uncertain {01. v. 15 f.). He cannot foresee the 
future, and fortune now bestows and now Avith- 
holds : 

•The black fields do not give Uielr fruit continuouriy nor 
will the trees In every circling year l>car their fragrant flowen* 
with equal wealth, but only allcmately. Even eo Fate (iioTpa) 
guides the race of men. There Is given of Zeus no certain mark 
lor mem Yet do we embark on high emprise and plan many 
deeds; for our limbs are ch.Mncd by hope unabasheu; but the 
river of Foreknowledge is ect afar' (A’em. xl. 30 fT.). 

‘We must be content to accept what fate ha-s in 
store for us — not an austere impersonal fate, but 
the will of God : t 6 p6p<Ttfiov AitOev Trarpuphof {KcJn. 
IV. G1 ; cf. Pt/th. Kii. 2S tf.). 

•The mighty mind of Zeus steers (<rv3<pv$) the destiny 
(jaf/xova) of men whom he loves' (Fyf A. v. 122 f.). 

In this conviction Pindar says : 

' To me whatsoever excellence sovereign Destiny (Hiruos) has 
assigned, I know well that Time in hls course shall bring it 


to Its fateii fulfilment' (AVm. Iv. 410.)— words which might 
almost seem to have been in the mind of Alllton when ho wrote ; 

‘Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It slmll t>c still In strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

To^vnrd which Time lends me, and the will of Heaven 

{Sonnets, ii. Of!.). 

The cruder form of the doctrine of the envy of 
the gods was of course familiar to Pindar. It is 
clear that Pindar, who calls envy * the companion 
of foots* {ipOdvoy Kcyeo(}>p6v(jv [frag. 12S]), 

^YonU\ not seriously atUibute envy to the gods. 
When ho alludes to it, it will be seen that it is 
increl^'^a/uj’on de porter and ethically means simply 
that a man should not seem to encroach on the pre- 
rogatives of the gods, 

* Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause as Is most meet for oil ' 

(Tennyson, Tilhonos, 30 f.) 

That this is so becomes clear upon an examination 
of Pindarifl references to the doctrine. InPt/iti, x. 
19 ir. the train of thought is evident. Tlic Aleuadai 
have had great success • may they not meet witli 
envious reversals {(f>0oyepal perarpovtcn) from the 
gods; a god may have perfect and unbroken 
felicity, man must expect alteniativcs of weal and 
woe; no cannot climb the brazen heaven. In the 
second passage, Ot. xiii. 25, it is liltlo more than 
a form of speech. The third passage, Isth. vi. 
(vii.) 39 n*., rightly interpreted, is an admirable 
commentarj’ on Uie ethical content of the doctrine 
of the ^06yos Oeujy : 

•Let not the envy of the immortalt dlfturb (cf. Of. rL 07) 
wlwt»oevcr plfM-xnt thing of the day I pursue milctly unto old. 
age and for my destlnwl life. For all alike wo die, but destiny 
differs. But u one looks for far things, hU slatxire li too abort 
to reach the braxen aboflc of the goda: the winge<l Fegoaos 
threw Ids master IJcllcrophon when he would have come to the 
habitations ot OIy*mpos Bml<t the comjany of Zeus.* Tliat Is to 
eay; I recognize my inorUllty; I will notaeck the things afar; 
being the creature of a day, I will pursue quietly (««aAev, not 
with violence and wantonness, but cf. Pyth. 

xl* 54 (7. : ^C’oytpoX ofiv^ytnt 2rai* «t rit dtpoy (Awe i;<rtrx? r« 
alfir xppir cv/^’vytyY not the far lldnga, butuio good 
of to'day which ts ever the hlgliest for a inert mortal (tI> i‘ ol#l 
wopaiKoei' ^cAok vvorer fpxerat frovrl (Of. 1. I^^f.]). 60 

ahoU I not be liable to the envy of Uie gods. 

Pindar’B nttitudo may bo summed up in tbreo 
words— i.T7j. The precise moaning of 
tlicso terms is somowhat fluctuating and tho rela- 
tion of the first two is sometimes reversed, f^ptt 
is ‘insolence,’ 'wantonness,' 'pride' [I'yth. ii. 
viii. 12, X. 3G, xi. 65, 01. vii. 00, Isth. iii. (iv.) 27), 
or ‘violence’ (A'em. i. 50, Pylh. iv. 112). xiSpor is 
‘satiety’ (01. ii. 05, Pyth. i. 82, viii. 32, Ncm. vii. 
62, X. 20) or the resulting ‘ insolence,’ ‘pride’ (Of. 

i. 60, jVein. i. 06). Hence I’indiir (Ol. xiii. 10) 
makes 'T^pit tlio bold-montlicd inotlier (naripa 
$l^cvpi0or) of Kdpot (so, too, the oracle in llerod. 
viii. 77 : ita Hkt) a^lanti Kpartpby Kipor ‘V^piot vlis), 
wlicrcas clsowlicrc (Tlicognis, 163 ; Solon, frag. 8) 
K6poj is father of 'T^pu. 'An; is in Pindar 'woo' 
(Ol. i. 57, xi. (x.) 37, Pyth. xi. 65, Ncm. ix, 21, and 
frag. 42 (171). 4), but nOdra is ‘ infatuation’ (Pyth. 

ii. 23, iii. 21). Tlio doctrine of sin implied in these 
terms is illustrated by tlie folloning passages : 

* Ite ITantAlM] could not diptst his prent prosperity, but for 
hls Insolence (.ilpw) won an exceeding woe (iroe)' (Ol. 1. 65 IT.); 
Ixion was Rrcatly blest, 'but lust (f/lpit) drove him to an exceed- 
ing infatuation (avdrev) and spcedilv ho Buffered hls deserts nnd 
won a choice nnilction’ (/‘plA. 11. ES I.). 

Tlie sctiucnco is success (SX/Sot), pride (Spptt), infat 
nation, or moral blindness (dn;) — ‘quern dens vult 
penicre, domentat prins.’ .rKschylus, rejecting, ns 
Pindar does, tbo crude conception of tlic envy of 
the gods, gives a similar sequence (Ay. 760 fl'.) ; old 
'Tflpii begets a young "T^pn nnd unliolj' Opicot, 
Avhicli are dark 'Ami for the liouso. In other words, 
snccc-ss leads to pride, wlionco springs sin ; one sin 
leads to another, and with repeated sin comes 
greater boldness (cf. 22211.: /Sporodr Opaainrci yip a/ir- 
Xpifirprit riXatva vapaKoiti ffpwroTnJ^iMr). Precisely 
SO in tbo OT ‘ Jesbumn waxed fat, nnd kicked ; . . . 
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then he forsook God which made him, and lightly 
esteemed the Rock of hia salvation. They moved 
him to jealousy with strange gods, with abomina- 
tions provoked they him to.anger’ (Dt 32'’'-). 

(c) Man's relation to the gods and to fellow-men. 
— Man’s duty in relation to the gods (ciiir^peia) 
necessarily includes the performance of his duty to 
his fellow-men, but it involves, further, the specifi- 
cally religious duties of prayer and sacrifice. 
According to Hesiod, the doom of the silver race 
came upon them because they did not refrain from 
violence to one another, ‘neither would they wor- 
ship the immortals nor do sacrifice upon the holy 
altars of tlie blessed ones ’ ( IF orhs and Days, 134 
So in Pindar : 

* Success is given for the sake of their piety (jevvtptioit 
In answer to the prayers of men * (Of. viii. 9). ‘ lie an j'wise my 
spirit bids declare that to the Emmenidai and to Theron glory 
hath come by gift of the Tyndaridai of goodly steeds, forasmuch 
as they more than any other among men visit them with hospit- 
able tables, with pious mind maintaining the rites of the blessed 
ones /laitapwv vf Aeroj) * (Of. lit 88 ff.). 

Similarly in OL vi. 77 fl*. success in the games is 
directly connected with such ohservances : 

‘Surely as thy mother's brothers, 0 Hagesias, in their home 
beneath Kjilene’s hill presented wth many prayerful sacriflcea 
(Airai? Swaiai?) piously («uo‘<^<ft)r) Hermes, the herald of the 
gods, who keeps contests and the dispensation of games, ... it 
18 he with his father the thunderer who accomplishes thy success.* 

The duty of man towards his fellows is summed 
up in the word This in its essence is the duo 
ODservance of use and wont, v6p.o\t Tp&iro^^ Sittlich^ 
keit. Eunomia is the daughter of Tliemis {01. ix. 
15 f.) and sister of Eirene and Dike, worshipped 
by the Korinthians, who are fain to keep from 
them Hyhris, the mother of Koros (ib. xiii. Bit). 
Ixion’s temptation of Hera is described as tOpal 
Tapdrpoiroi {Fi/tk, ii. 35). Men are tempted to 
accept a guileful gain in preference to justice, but 
they travel to a stern reckoning (i6. iv. 139 f.). 
Dike regulates also the relation of man to the gods *, 
any encroachment on the prerogatives is s^rnly 
punished : 

rh JSJ Trap ifitav yAu«fi jrttfporara rtXtvrd (Isth, vl- (vil.) 

First in the list of specific virtues wo may put 
eiopsta, keeping of oaths. Those who enjoy eternal 
happiness after death are briefly described in 01. 
ii. 65 as those who rejoiced in keeping their oaths 
[Ixaipor eiopslais). Next conies truthfulness ! 

‘ In everj’ sort of state the man of straight speech («v8^Xu<r<rot) 
Is best : in a tyranny and when the loud mob (Aappor orpordt) 
and when the wise (tro^oO keep the city ' {Pyih. ii. 80 ff.)- 
The slanderer, on the other hand, is an unmitigated 
evil : 

‘Rhadamanthus fares well because he reaped the blameless 
fruit of his soul («apffc>K i^ptvCiv) and delights not his 


And it is not only straightness of speech that 
Pindar praises hut also straightness in action : 

‘ Divers are the arts of divers men, but a man must walk in 
straight paths (evdeiatr bSoU) and fight according to his nature* 
(J'Tem. i. 26ff.}. 

Diagoras, the heai’y-weight from Rhodes, is 
described as a ‘huge straight-fighting 
man’ {01. vii. 15). In one passage, indeed, I’indar 
does seem to suggest that craft should he met 
with craft, when ^ he speaks of an athlete who 
made up for deficiency of stature by the cunniu'- 
of the fox : ” 

‘One mu«t do everything to bring low the foe’ {Isth. 111. M 
fiv. 48)). 

Already Plutarch {Mor. 21 A) had noted this as 
inconsistent with other passages of Pindar. Next 
the duty of gratitude is pointed by the fate of 
Ixion, who was a signal example of ingratitude : 

‘Bound by command of the gods to hia winged wheel he 
declares to men that one should repay the benefactor with 
kmdiy recompense ’ (Fifth, ii. 21 ff.). 

On the other hand, the poet grieves to see ‘envy 
requiting noble deeds ’ {Pyih. vii. 18 ff. ). Kindnei 


is commended, cruelty condemned, by the examples 
of Kroisos and Phalaris {Pyth. i. 94 fl'.). The 
second Pythian is beset with many difficulties ol 
interpretation, but it is impossible to quote as 
Pindar’s own view : 

‘ Let me love him who loves me : hut towards my enemy as an 
enemy I will run upon him like a wolf, treading now this way, 
now that, in crooked paths ’ {Pyth. ii. 83 fl.). 

Rather Pindar’s position is e.xpressed in Pyth. ix. 
93 ff. : 

* Therefore a citizen be he friend or be ho foe, let him not hide 
that which la w'ell done for the common weal, nor make void 
the saying of thn old man of the sea who said that one should 
praise even a foe who doth good deeds.' 

Among the primary duties are honour to parents 
and patriotism : 

* In that thou keepest thy father at thy right hand, thou main- 
taineat the precept which of old among the hills they say that 
Phllyra'a aon gave to the fatherless son of Peleus : to honour 
at^veall the son of Kronoa . * . but never to rob of like honour 
the destined life of his parents. Of old AntUochos (duhondrup 
fXen. Kyneg. I. 14]) had this mind, who died for nia father* 
(Pyth. vl. 10 ff.). 

‘Whoso in this cloud wards off the hail of blood for bis dear 
fatherland, inflicting death upon the foe, let him know of a 
surety that he wins the highest glory for his fellow-citizens, 
whether he Hvo or die ’ (Itth. vi. (vii.) 27 ff.). 

Although Thebes occupied nn unworthy position 
in the great struggle against the barbarians, Pindar 
speaks with real feeling of the glory of the victory 
which removed the ‘Tantalos-stone* which hung 
over the head of Hellas (Isth. vii. (viii.) 10 j cr. 
Pyth. i. 76, Isth. iv. (v.)48ff.), Pindar recognizes, 
too, the duty of kindness to the stranger within the 
gates (01. u. 6, Isth. ii, 39 f., and namm). It is 
noteworthy that the yCvTai in the liana: of Aristo- 
phanes base tiieir claim to bliss on the two grounds 
that y€ixvf)Ft6* tc bi-ffyoyev Tpbtrov vepl Toi)r 

Kal Toift (456 

Pindar, as an aristocrat, insists much on the 
virtues of heredity : 

'That which il by nature la olwaye best '(Of. lx. 100; cL IL 
8517., etc.); 

and he is much impressed with the splendour of a 
tyranny such as he witnessed in Sicily : 

* On a t}Tant, leader of a people, looks tbe high Fortune If on 
any man ' (Pyth. lii. 85) ; * Divers are the kinds of greatness, but 
the crown of greatness is for kings ' (Of. i. 113 f.). 

But his personal predilection is for n modem aristo- 
cracy in M’hich the government is in the hands of 
the aofpol or dyadol. Tbe middle estate is the more 
enduring. The great virtues are those of social 
service, tliose which exalt the State {Pyth. xi. 62 ff. ). 

There be some who mock at a man who Jeers at those who 
spend money on tbe great games and hoard their own wealth, 
forgetting that at the last they shall 'render their souls to Hades 
without glory ’ (Isth. i. C3). 

Pindar’s own ideal of life is beautifully expressed 
in the following : 

‘May I cleave to the simple paths of life that, when I die, I 
xnav attach to my children no evil fame. They pray for gold 
and some for limitless lands. Mine be it amid the love of my 
townsmen to hide my limbs in earth, praising what is worthy of 
praise, and sesattering rebuke on sinners' (iVem. viii. 85 ff.)L 

(rf) The soul. — A special interest attaches to 
Pindar’s views of the origin and ultimate destiny of 
the soul. According to tlie typical Homeric con- 
ception, when death occurs, or in any case after 
the body lias been consumed on the funeral pyre, 
the soul goes to the sunless house of Hades under 
earth, leaving behind its ‘manhood and youth,’ 
existing still in a dim half-life, and no more affect- 
ing or affected by the things of the upper world. 
Only some favoured mortal, like Menelaos, may 
by special dispensation of the gods pass without 
dying to the Elysian plain [Od. iv. 663), an ideal- 
ized earthly paradise. 

According to Hesiod {Worh and Days, 156 ff.), 
the fourth race, i.e. the race immediately preced- 
iug our onm, was the race of heroes or half-gods : 

dvlpuiv fjptbuv Otiovytvoi, ot KoAeovrat 
rifiCOtoi TTpoTtpjt kot’ dn-eipora yaxav. 

These were the men who warred at Thebes and 
Troy, and, after death, 
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‘Zeus the son ol Kronos gave them a Ule and an abode apart 
from men, at the ends ot the earth, far from the immortals. 
Among them Kronos rules. And they, with heart free from 
sorrow, dwell in the Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying 
Okeanos, happy heroes, lor whom the bounteous earth bears 
honej-sweet fruit, blooming thrice a year' (i6. 1660.). 

Now both these ideas are familiar to Pindar. We 
have first the Hyperboreoi, worshippers of Apollo 
[Ol. iii. 16), whose life is perpetual bliss : 

‘Disease nor age touches that holy race, but they dwell apart 
from toil and battle, escaped from overjust Nemesis ’ (Pytt. x. 
410.; cl. /sfA. V. (vi.) 23). 

Then we have the miraculous carrying off of Pelops 
and Ganymede to Olympos [01. i. 40 If.) ; the swal- 
lowing up of Amphiaraos hy_ the earth {Nem. ix. 24) ; 
Ino (Leukothea) lives an immortal life with the 
Nereids (Of. ii. 28 ff.); even after death Semele is 
raised to Olympos {ib. ii. 25 f.), PoWdeukes is raised 
to alternate life with his brother lOtstor — ‘ half the 
time beneath the earth and half in the golden halls 
of Heaven ’ [Nem. x. 87 f.) ; and so on. 

But of far more importance is the Hesiodio 
passage. The conception of the ‘heroes’ — the 
great men of the heroic past — as being after death 
exalted to perpetual felicity had become part of 
the orthodox Greek belief. And the word ‘hero’ 
(ijpus) had taken on a new meaning. It was no 
longer confined to the great figures who had fought 
at Thebes and Troy. Great men of a less remote 
past who had deserved well of their fellow-men 
were conceived as enjoying an exalted state after 
death and received the honours and offerings of 
hero-worship. The founder [olKurn^s) of a city, 
especially, was worshipped as a hero in the city 
which he had founded. 

The full content of this hero-conception cannot 
be discussed here. The offerings made to them 
were specifically called ivayiirnara ; thus Pollux, 
viii. 91, in enumerating the duties of the Spxui" 
vobi^apxo!, sa3'S : 

5u«i julv 'Apjepiti^ aypor/p^ sol 'EvvoAttp- top 

hriTa^ioy aywm rwv iy voXc/iu avroBwivTuy Kal rote trept 
*JLplx6Uov iyaytCti. 

They were conceived as occupying an intermediate 
state between men and gods, though they seem 
rarely to have been appealed to as intercessors for 
man with the gods (but see A'em. vii. 95 f.). As 
compared with the gods, their range for good or 
evil IS restricted, their worship and their influence 
being local and attached to the place of their 
giave. Hence we hear constantly of the bones of 
a hero being brought home from a foreign land 
where he had died, that they might find sepulture 
there, and there form the centre of his worship. 
But, like the gods, the heroes could take on bodily 
shape, human or otherwise, to aid their worship, 
pers in a crisis, and such phantom appearances 
[tpianaTo.) are often referred to — e.g., Echetlus 
or Echetlaios (the man of the plough-stilt), who 
appeared at Marathon and, like Hay of Lun- 
carty, dealt havoc with his plough (Paus. I. xxxii. 
6 ; cf. I. XV. 3), Neoptolemos and others, who helped 
to repel the Gauls at Delphi [rd re ' rSjy ijpdjojv 
TTjviKavrd ^do'/iara, 6 'Tirdpoxor Kal 6 

AodSiKdsre xal Tlii/jpus [Paus. X. xxiii. 2 ; cf. I. iv. 4]). 

Hero-worship is closely akin to the cult of the 
chthonian deities and the veneration of the dead, 
and found an especially congenial soil in Bmotia, 
and hence interests prominently the Bceotian poets 
Hesiod and Pindar. Pindar knows of the hero- 
cult of Pelops at Olympia where ‘ in his grave by 
the stream of Alpheos he hath part in splendid 
blood-offerings ’ [01. i. 90 f.), of Neoptolemos and 
others at Delphi [Nem. vii. 31 ff. ; cf. NeojrroMftov 
, . • rd^os* ol Arard ?ros ol [Pans, 

X. xxiv. 6]), and, besides others, most significantly 
of all, Battos (Aristoteles), founder of Kvrene 
(c. 630 B.G.) : 

‘Aristoteles . . . built greater groves of the god and laid 
down a straight-cut horse-trodden way across the plain for the 


processions of Apollo ; where at the end of the marketplace he 
lies apart in death. Blessed was he while he dwelt with men, 
and thereafter a hero w’orshipped by the people (fjpws Xoo<re^^s)’ 
(Pyth. V, 89 ff. ; cf. E. M. Smith and E, A. Porcher, Hiit, of the 
Recent JDUcoveries at Cyrene, 1S60-61, London, 1864). 

Pindar’s deep interest in the state after death is 
unmistakable. He likes to imagine the dead still 
touched by the fortunes of their living descendants : 

‘ And apart in front of the halls are other holy kings 
ItpoC) who have Hades for their lot, and when great deeds are 
bedewed with song, they haply hear with the hearing of the 
dead (xdot'tqi ^pevC) ot the success which is common to them and 
to Arkesilas' (Pyth. v. 96 ff.). ‘Go now, Echo, to the dark- 
walled bouse of Persephone, bearing to his father the glorious 
tidings . . , of his son’s victory at Insa ’ (Of. xiv. 19 ff.). ‘The 
dead too have some part in things duly done, and the dust hides 
not the good grace of their kin. May Iphion hear from Aggelia, 
daughter of Hermes, and tell Kallimachos of the bright honour 
at Olympia which Zeus hath granted to his kin ' (Ol. viii. 77 ff. ; 
cf. iv, 85). 

At the supreme moment of the family’s fate 

‘Entsteigen ihren Grabern manche Sohatten, 

Die Seelen schweben von dem Himmel nieder, 

Die Hetmab und die Freunde zu besuchen. 

Sie nahen dir mit geisterhaften Schimmer, 

Umstrahlt von heiTgera uberird'sehem Qlanz. 

Sie bringen doch die alte Liebe mit* 

(iV, Hauff, Der Sehwester Traum), 
But of quite special importance are certain other 
passages of Pindar, ^vliich are best considered 
together ; 

(a) 02. ii. 63 ff. : 'Wealth adorned with deeds of excellence 
brings occasion for these things and for those, bringing a deep 
w’Ud mood — a bright star it is, a most true light ((^'yyov) for a 
man. And 1! be that bath it know's that which is to be — that of 
the dead the helpless souls (^peVe? here, not y^vy^aC) straightway 
here pay the penalty, while the sins done In this realm of Zeus 
one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by hateful con- 
straint. And, ever more equally by day and night enjoying 
the sun, the good receive a life free from travail, vexing not the 
earth with labour of the hand nor the waters of the sea in that 
shadowy life, but with the honoured of the gods those who re- 
joiced in keeping their oaths live a tearless life ; but the others 
endure woe not to be beheld. But whoso, abiding unto three 
times on either side, have endured to keep their soul (^^'vxav) 
utterly from iniquity, rise by the way ot Zeus unto the tower of 
Kronos. There round the Islands of the Blest the breezes of 
Okeanos blow and flowers of gold are glowing, some asbore on 
glorious trees, while others the water feeds, with chains whereof 
they entwine their hands and twine garlands, according to the 
just council of Ehadamanthus, whom the mighty sire, husband 
of Ehea throned in the highest, hath as ready assessor. Peleus 
and Kadmos are numbered among these, and thither his mother 
carried AchlUeus, when she had persuaded the heart of ^us by 
her prayers.* 

(b) Frag, 129 (ap, Plut. CoTieol. ad. Apoll. 85): ‘For them 
shines the strength of the sun below while it is night here ; and 
in meadows (^ei/iwvcy) of purple roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and laden vvith golden fruits. . . . And some 
in liorses, some in feats of strength, some in draughts, and 
some in the lyre take their delight, and by them blooms all fair- 
flowering bliss. And fragrance is spread about the lovely place 
(xwpor) as they mingle evermore all manner of offerings in far- 
ebinii^ fire on the altars ot the gods.’ 

(c> rrog. 131 (ap. Plut. ioo. ci(.) : * By happy dispensation all 
(travel to) an end that delivers from travail (\v<rinovov reXeindv). 
And the body indeed of all men follows overmastering death ; 
yet is there left alive a copy of life faiwvov e’fiwXov) ; for this 
alone cometh from the gods ; and it skeps while the limbs are 
active ; but to sleeping men it reveals (BtiKwo-iv) in many a 
dream the coming judgment of happiness and woe.* 

(d) Frag. 133 (ap. Plato, 3frno, 81 B) : * From whomsoever 

Persephone accepts atonement for the ancient woe (troivav 
troXotov the soul of these she sends back again in the 

ninth year to the upper sun. .From these spring glorious kings 
and the swift of strength and the mightiest in wisdom. And 
for the time to come they are called by men holy heroes (^poirr 
ayvoO*’ 

(e) Frag. 137 (ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 518) : ‘Happy is he 
who hath seen these things ere he goes beneath the earth ; he 
knows the end of life, and he knows its god-given beginning.* 

\Vc take no note here of frag. 132, which is generally regarded 
08 spurious. 

A full discussion of these passages is impossible 
in the scope of this article. There are many diffi- 
culties of interpretation, due in some cases to 
absence of the context, in others to the fact that 
some of the ivords used may have possessed an 
esoteric meaning ■which ■^ve do not fully realize — 
6 . 0 ., <J>i-Y 7 os ^TU^ntraTov (cf. Aristoph. Ban. 454 ff., 
where the Elensinian piarai say : fudvots yap bg.l’' 
^105 Koi tplyyoi l\ap6v iffnv, Saoi iKfiviipeB' eicre/S? re 
iifpfOfLev r^diroy irepl roily xal roily lott^ray), 

dyporipav (it seems significant that this is an epithet 
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of Artemis ; cf. the sacrifice offered by thy)oIemarch 
[Pollux, viii. 91 ; Plutarch, dc Malign. Herod. 26]), 
and so on. Also rve do not kno\y how far the 
passages represent one consistent doctrine. 

But in general outline the essentials are as 
follows. The soul and the soul alone ‘ comes from 
the cods.’ By reason of ancient sin — irhBos, 
suffering which is sin — the soul is imprisoned in 
the body. Then it passes through a period of 
trial ‘ three times on either side.’ Some com- 
mentators take this to mean three times in ali- 
enee here, once in Hades, and lastly here. But it 
more naturally means once here and then below ; 
then here and again below ; then once more here 
and once more below. Having passed these six 
alternating periods snccessfully, in the ninth year 
— the sacral Persephone accepting atone- 

ment, the soul enters its final life in the body 
of a king, a mighty athlete, a poet, or a philo- 
sopher, after which it passes in the guise of a hero 
to the Isles of the Blest. 

How much Pindar in these speculations owed to 
the mysteries of Eleusis (to which frag. 137 especi- 
ally seems to refer), how much to the rise of 
Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines in the latter 
part of the 6th cent. B.C., we need not here in- 
quire. Nor can we discuss the influence which, 
through Pindar, these doctrines exercised on Plato 
and later thinkers. What is important is that 
Pindar expounds, with all the earnestness of 
personal conviction, the doctrine that the soul is 
in her origin divine and that she carries in her the 
seed of emancipation from the flesh — an emancipa- 
tion to be attained, not by some peculiar dis- 
pensation of the gods, hut by her own eflbrt 
towards purity. 

LiTERjiTCRE.— C. A. Lobeefc, Aijlaophamiit, KSnljiBberg, 
1S29 : E. Rohde, Psyche*. Tubingen, 1907 : E. Buchholz, Pie 
sittliche TTekaiWflhcuurto des Piv.dc.rcs und Aesehytos. Leipzig, 
1869 ; 'J. A. Stewart, Slyths of Plato. London, 1905; j. 
Adam. The Religious Teachers of Greece. Edinburg-h, 1903; 
£. S. Thompson, Meno. London, 1901, Excursus vi. 

A. W. Maib. 

PIR. — I. The term and its synonyms. — Fir is a 
term denoting a spiritual director or guide among 
the Sufis, or mystics of Islam. The functionary 
described by the title is known also under other 
names : shaikh, murshid. ustadh. Fir is a Persian 
word, but is applied to a spiritual guide more 
commonly in India and Turkey than in its native 
home ; shaikh in our special sense is in general use 
throughout Islam ; murshid is also wide-spread, 
but in Turkish- or Arabic-speaking countries rather 
than in India ; ustadh is found in Persia,' 

2 . The authority of the spiritual guide. — Theo- 
retically speaking, any one who has advanced 
sufficiently in the mystical experience of divine 
reality may undertake to give spiritual guidance 
to others. But, as a matter of fact, the pir, or 
murshid, nearly always bases his right to direct 
souls on the authorisation of some teacher who has 
directed him in the mystic way {tariqah). This 
authority is valid only in so far as the teacher 
traces his claim to teach through a succession of 
teachers, or murshids, to the founder of some one 
of the numerous Darwish orders. The murshid 

1 Shaikh Is used also of the thallfahs, or deputies, of a pir, or 
murshid. These men may have their own disciples, usually of 
tlie poorer class or such as are at a distance from their own 
proper milde. They may give the mystic way (fariqah) to those 
who seek it, ana may even conler the rank ol shaikh upon such 
ns have advanced suiBciently. Shaikh oiten describes the 
offlckl head ol a Darwish community rather than the same man 
as the spiritual director of a narrower group of disciptes 
(murids). Pir is employed also somewhat loosely ot the founder 
of a Darwish order, and still more generally of « toali, or saint 
In Persia, India, and Turkey the term is current among uon- 
Jluslims ns well as Muslims. The Hindus apply it to their dead 
saints, and in Persia and Turkey it designates an interior priest 
among tlie Yezidis. In this non-Muslim usage the same extra- 
ordinary gilts ol knowledge and miracle-working are implied as 
tiie Muslims ascribe to their plrs. 


follows the tradition of the order to which he 
belongs. He is under the grand shaikh of bis 
order, who resides at the place where the tomb of 
the founder of the confraternity is found. The 
grand shaikh, tor his part also, proves an authority, 
lineally derived from the founder.' He makes 
little or no attempt to control the local shaikhs of 
his order. It is in his power to summon a general 
council of shaikhs, whose action would be binding 
on each of them and on the Harwishes subject to 
them ; but such councils are and always have been 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. In reality there 
is little official restraint on the independence of 
the Darwish shaikhs.^ Ev'en in their relation to 
the civil power they occupy a position of special 
privilege, and shaikhs of pre-eminent sanctity or 
strong character make a large place for themselves 
in public life. The local influence of many shaikhs 
is very significant; their word is felt to have the 
force of law, and the demands which they may 
make on the community are granted without dis- 
pute. If they levy a fine because of some ofience 
against a member of their order, it ivill he paid. 
Government officials pay them respect in various 
ways.® 

On the whole, the part played by the shaikhs in 
the communities of the Muslim world has been in 
favour of order and public welfare. They have 
taught by example and precept the principle of 
loyalty to authority, and they nave been devoted 
to the interests of Islam, which they recognize to 
be inseparable from the interests of the sovereign 
State. ■* 

3 - The pir and the mystical life. — In order to 
act as a spiritual guide in the life of the mystic 
[tagavntnif, ‘ to live the life of a Silfl ’) the pir, or 
murshid, must hold a sanad from his teacher. 
This is a written permission (ijazah) giving him 
the right to pass on to others the (angah, or 
mystical discipline, as he has learned it, and also 
conferring upon him the authority to perform 
healing miracles and to work signs. The validity 
of the sanad depends upon the chain of guides 
whose names connect the name of the issuing 
shaikh with that of the founder of the (arigah, or 
order.® The shaikh may bold the ijazah of more 
than one teacher if he has followed more than one 

1 The grand shaikh is described as occupying the tajjddah, or 
prayer'Carpet, of theptr, or founder, 

2 The Shaikh al-Bakri, who is supposed to be descended from 
Abu Baler, the first khallfah, is appointed by the Egyptian 
Government to have snpervision over the Darwish oiraers in 

and nithln the borders of that country exercises a real 
official authority. The office which he holds finds no analogy 
in other Muslim countries, and in Egypt its purpose is not to 
dictate but to prevent excesses. 

3 (a) Occasionally a specially forceful shaikh may be accorded 
a controlling influence over several local Darwish fraternities, 
and the recognition may even be given to his son after him. 
This does not necessarily imply the right to modify the spiritual 
discipline of these fraternities or the direction of novices. 'J^e 
influence is more or less irregular and affects the general well* 
being of the orders rather than their respective tariqahs. The 
conduct of the latter is in the hands of the plrs, or mxtrskids 
(shaikhs who are spiritual directors). (6) liie history of 
Morocco in former times was that of a country governed by 
^ufi shaikhs. In Pereia the political power of the shaikhs has 
been a constant factor in the histori' of the kingdom. The great 
poets of Persia in most cases have been §un teachers. In 
IXirkey the highest places of power sometimes have been held 
by Darwish shaikhs — e.g.^ Abu Huda, the persona! imam of 
the Sultan Abdu'l*Hamid. The weight of influence exerted by 
hundreds of powerful Darwish shaikhs throughout the Ottoman 
empire is admitted by competent observers. 

♦ The principles of Sufiism, if pressed to a logical conclusion, 
are anarchistic, but 9ufi practice knows little of revolt against 
either civil or religious authority. Even the Darwish excesses 
which are promoted hy the shaikhs have in them no spirit of 
antagonism to the public order. The IVahhabI, ilahdist, and 
Eenusi movements are, indeed, revolutionary in character, but 
neither professedly nor really are they part of the Sufi move- 
ment. 

® The chain of supporting names (tmdd) is, of course, carried 
back from the founder to the Prophet and thence back to 
Abraham, Adam, and God Himself. The sanad usually bears 
the seals of other shaikhs as additional credentials. 
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tanqah and has been admitted to membership in 
inore than one Darwish order. 

The presupposition is that one -who holds a sanad 
has attained to that stage of advancement in the 
mystic path wliich brings him to an intuitive 
knowledge of God. He has attained to mcirifah 
(‘ gnosis ') and is himself an 'arif (‘ gnostic ’). The 
consciousness of self has been absorbed in the con- 
sciousness of Allah {/ana fi'llah) and he is regarded 
as majdhuh (‘attracted*). The one who is to 
guide others in the tanqah must have gone at 
least thus far himself. He through his teacher 
has become possessor of the silsUah {‘spiritual 
chain ’), which ensures that the teachings and spirit 
{ruhamyyah) of the founder of his order have come 
dovm to him. Spiritual guides possess a trained 
susceptibility to hypnotic influences, whether 
mediated through the environment, through other 
persons, or through autohypnosis. Training also 
enables them to arrange conditions adapted to 
produce hypnotic states m others.* 

It may be allowed that a great many of the 
Sufi shaikhs meet fairlj’ well the conditions laid 
doivn by the great Sufi al-Ghazali for the murshid. 
They are orthodox,’ faithful to the sunnah of the 
Prophet, and correct in life. They are not usuallj- 
well trained in the higher branches of Muslim 
learning. Very many are of humble attainments 
outside of the tradition and ritual of their particu- 
lar order. The greater number hold scientific 
knowledge in slight esteem, as conveying a false 
conception of reality and so hindering progress 
towards an immediate perception of truth {dhauq).- 
A relatively small number of shaikhs are serious 
students of theology and law, and some of these 
have established for themselves a secure reputa- 
tion as teachers of these sciences.’ 

4. The shaikhs and learning. — The attitude of 
the faqihs and'ufama towards the spiritual guides 
of Silfiism is not now so hostile as it was in the 
early centuries of the movement. Many are still 
covertly suspicious or jealous, but nearly all 
recognize that the shaikhs are meeting a deep 
craving of the Muslim world for a satisfying 
experience of communion with God. They infuse 
a spiritual vitality into Islam which theology and 
law have never been able to contribute, and the 
orthodox doctors admit this. The majority of the 
learned teaching class have put themselves under 
the direction of spiritual directors and are members 
of some Darwish order.* 

The Sufi ^dew of knowledge is that to be true it 
must be given to the heart by God {ilhdm). The 
task of the Sufi guide is to prepare the heart that 
Allah may open it and lodge therein the appre- 
hension of reality. The impartation of ideas and 
cultivation of logical capacity are not his special 
task, but rather the development of the power of 
suggestion and direct emotional impression. If 
this is secured, the vivid and immediate states of 

I The Oriental is much more subject to hj-pnotic influence 
than the Occidental, but the h.ipnotic powers possessed bj 
indiridual shaikhs varj'. There* are those who may induce 
hjpnosis with little or no exercise of will. The vulgar account 
ot hjpnotic states is that the persons concerned are tnrihiis 
(possessed by the power of .Allah). 

c The ordinary believer looks upon the imtrshid as one who 
has been directly taught of God, and therefore has a superior 
kind of knou'ledge to that of him who merely learns from others. 

8 The literary activity of the shaikhs does not commonly 
extend beyond tracts or manuals of direction for the use of 
their disciples {murMs). The disciple is cautioned sometimes 
B^inst allowing others to see his books. The shaikhs often 
direct specially gifted pupils to study the works of the great 
mystical writers in order to attain more fully the adrantages of 
the mystic life. Sometimes the shaikh himself will tea^ his 
disciple theology and subsequently initiate him into the tarigah. 
This order of instruction is that approved by the 'ttlamd. 

* The open opposition ot the orthodox authorities to Sufiism 
Is now directra for the most part against the cheap love of 
wonders, the hypocritical asceticism of the begging /agfrs, and 
the loose living of such as claim falsely to be above the common 
obligations ot morality and law. 


mind which result seem to the untrained ob- 
server to be of the nature of supernatural com- 
munications. Highly wrought feelings and ecstasy 
become themselves the most perfect apprehension 
of the real. IneU'able emotions, because of the 
intense pleasure which they afl'ord, are in them- 
selves the experience of the div'ine ; and as, for 
the time being, they suspend deliberate attention 
and volition, except in relation to themselves, all 
knowledge and all being are swallowed up in the 
immediate consciousness of God, and God becomes 
the only reality. Every other thing is but pheno- 
menal ; the real is He. The discipline of the 
shaikhs seeks to bring the murid to the point 
where this inference from an absorbing emotional 
consciousness becomes a fixed belief furnishing a 
powerful and constant motive for life. In the 
greater number of cases the motive of those who 
follow the guidance of the murshid is a mixed 
motive. The emotional satisfactions are made an 
end in themselves and not merely an index of 
divine reality. In view of the moral danger 
involved in the dominance of this lower motive, 
al-Ghazali taught that the true Sufi should be 
careful to fulfil ethical obligations, and should 
make his m3'stical experiences subserve that end. 
The shaikhs of greatest influence to-day follow 
this rule. 

5. The shaikhs and their circle of influence. — 
There are certain moral aspects of the Danvish 
life which, indeed, are rarely if ever wanting, 
j The disciple chooses his spiritual director without 
constraint, binds himself to him freely, and holds 
to him to the end, tliough the relation between 
them is under moral sanctions only. The devo- 
tion given is complete, spontaneous, and marked 
by affectionate veneration amounting almost to 
worship. The shaikhs live for their followers, and 
inculcate on all the duties of hrotherliness towards 
one another and general benevolence towards 
all. Hence the assistance given to wayfarers 
and needy persons at the takxyyahs (or zdxoiyahs, 
Darwish houses), and the readiness of Darwishes 
to share even a meagre portion with those in 
want. 

The greater shaikhs are men of agreeable and 
magnetic personality, and show conspicuous gifts 
of leadership and organization.* They do not 
impress one ns fanatical or as lacking in practical 
wisdom in the direction of affairs. The success of 
the Sufi shaikhs in providing for a real spiritual 
need has made them effective propagandists in the 
cause of Islam. They have been more successful 
in this regard than the midlas and other ortho- 
dox agencies. The mystical fellowship of the 
Danvish fraternities has been of itself an attrac- 
tion to outsiders, but the pir himself, with what 
he has to promise, has been the indispensable 
factor.’ 

Among the shaikhs of a lower type are found 
some men of weak or unbalanced minds. Many 
of these are looked upon as saints (uiafisj and 
faqlrs, and are consulted in sickness or other special 
need. Their influence lies in this direction and 
not in the control and guidance of a group of 
disciples. 

Tlie influence of the shaikJis touches women as 
well as men. Indeed, as far as occasional consulta- 
tion of the pir goes, women turn to him more 
frequently than men. There is no prohibition 
against their being admitted to the fariqah, and 
there is eminent Sufi authority for the view that 
the female mind is more sensitive to mystical 

’ The temper of the §511 movement admits the assertion of 
individuBi leadership rather than the effective co-operation of 
leaders. 

® The shaikhs have In their khallfahs very effective agents to 
second their influence. The murids also actively recommend 
their own shaikh to others. 
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impressions than the male mind ; still, the nnmher 
of ■women Danvishes is not relatively great.^ 

The shaikh’s liigh standing -with God is attested 
by the miracles {Riramai) nith which God honours 
him. The shaikh is not said to perform miracles ; 
God gives them to him.’ In all parts of the Muslim 
world healing miracles are attributed to tcalis and 
murshids; they are a mark of their special holi- 
ness. The most famous instances of these healings 
occur in connexion with wounds or serpent-bites 
inflicted in the dhikrs (Darwish relimous exercises) 
of the Darwish orders. Shaikhs of the soundest 
reputation do not favour the extravagant self- 
mutilations inflicted in the dhikrs of special orders, 
and in general give their approval only to the 
miraculous cure of disease or wounds resulting 
from accident. They are inclined to demand also 
that those to be cured shall be knoivn to be of 
good character. There are as striking instances 
of cure by means of suggestive therapeutics in the 
Danvish circles as are to be found anyivhere, and, 
similarly, the immunity from injuiy which may be 
secured through hypnotic suggestion is very strik- 
ingly illustrated in the self-inflicted woundings and 
burnings and the serpent-bites permitted, e.g,, in 
the societies of the Rifa'Ijyah order. In hundreds 
of instances neither pam nor permanent injury 
follows.’ 

The power to reveal the unseen and to predict 
the fnture is explained also as a gift with which 
Allah honours the holiness of his servants. In 
certain cases the shaikhs show remarkable powers 
of mind-reading, telepathy, and clairvoyance, and 
some quite accurate verifications of their predic- 
tions are on record. 

The shaikh's circle of influence includes those 
who ase in the habit of consulting him when need 
arises; those who take part occasionally in the 
dhikrs which he directs, because they find it either 
pleasant or helpful to do so ; those who have 
chosen the shaikh as their vmrshid, or spiritual 
gmde, and either look forward to joining his order 
or are already members of it ; and those who 
occupy a cell in the zawiyah, or takiyyah. The 
first three classes have not separated themselves 
from the world; the last have done so and are 
living a celibate life under the constant super- 
intendence of the shaikh. It is possible to have 
such a class only where there is a zaiciyah that is 
large enough to provide lodging for a group of 
brothers in addition to the assembly room of the 
fraternity. 

6. The vocation of the shaikh. — The shaikh 
may hold his position by nomination on the part 
of bis predecessor, or, if the latter is his father or 
brother, possibly by right of inheritance, or he 
may be elected by the vote of the local group of 
Daru'Ishes. His appointment will be confirmed 
by the mufti of the place, in rare cases by the 
Sultan himself, and re^arly bj the grand shaikh 
of his order. The celibate life is not binding upon 
him, and in certain cases the rule is that his office 
is inherited by his son. Where tliere is no zaiciyah 
with a r^ident group of disciples, the shaildi, 
unless he is a mendicant, will follow some secular 
vocation. If there is a Darwish hostel, it may 
have land attached to it, which will be cultivated 
by the resident murids. The shaikhs who do not 
follow any trade are supported by gifts from their 
disciples and others. The zaictyahs over which 

1 There exist orders of women Parwishes, and amonc the 
oatetanding leaders ot Mstory one or t\\-o women sAaiihs 
are named. 

3 The karamdt of the shniih are of a different genus from 
the authenticatinc miracles (mu’jiziit) granted to a prophet 

3 In the Datisa ceremony, where a mounted thckikh rmes over 
the prostrate bodies of his followers without injury to them, 
the immunity from^ harm is credited to their faith. Both the 
shaikh and the disciples In tHs instance are under the stress of 
intense religious excitement. 


they preside are provided for by income from local 
endowment funds, grants from public endowment 
funds {tcaqf), or private gifts. The gifts which 
fall to the shaikh he regularly devotes to the 
purposes of his community.’ 

As the shaiidi may arrange, meetings of the 
local fiutemity are held in the assembly room of 
ttiszaunyah from time to time. If there is no 
zaiciyah, the group meets regularly in a mosqne. 
The usual meetings are a daily meeting, a more 
important weekly one (often held on the eve of 
Friday), a monthly obsen-ance in honour of the 
founder of the order, a similar sendee for the 
Prophet, and a yearly celebration of the birthday 
of the Prophet (Maulid en-Nahi). The assembly 
room sen'es not merely for the performance of the 
dhikrs, hnt as a meeting-place for the brothers and 
those interested in the order. Not all present are 
permitted to join in the religions exercises, and not 
all care to do so. 

7. The murid and the tariqah. — The life of the 
disciple (murid) who has chosen for himself a 
spiritual guide is subject in all respects to the 
direction of the latter. He confides in him im- 
plicitly, and refers to him all his concerns and 
plans. The disciples resident in the zaiciyah take 
part in the regular (ffifirj (religious exercises), and, 
in addition, are assigned special exercises for their 
o-wn private observance. In a general -way the 
shaikh instructs each murid how to conduct his 
life with a -view to the attainment of the mystic 
goal. He may from time to time ■visit the murids 
in their cells. They ■visit him each week in his 
cell for the purpose of disclosing to him their 
religions progress and receiving from him necessary 
directions.’ The shaikh is one who is practised in 
noting the signs of spiritual advancement in his 
disciples. 

The nature ot the thaWt relation to the murid Jn the (eriquh 
is well illustrated in the tjp’eal instance of TawahkuJ Beg'a 
initiation at the hands of Mulla Shah.’ Tawakkul Bev chose 
ilulla Shah as his spiritual director and was accepted oy him 
as a murid. The Jdfti* ('seeker') usually undertakes a long 
course of penitenh'a] discipHne prescribed for him by bis guide 
with a view to securing a complete detachment from the world 
ol sensuous things and an utter humility which nil] prepare 
him to receive the positive blessings of the mystic way.’ The 
shailh then admits him as a Salih, or traveller on the way. He 
takes the 'ahd, or oath, declaring particularly his devotion to the 
founder of the order whose tariqah he is following and to the 
special guide whom he has selected. These steps are not 
described by Tawakkul Beg, hut in those which loUow he shows 
how through private exercises of devotion® and the hypnotio 
iuduence ot Mulla Shah and his hhalifahs the initiate r^ched 
the goal of union with God- 

The method of guidance is expressed by the term 
dhifm, * recollection.' This implies the fi.xing in the 
mind of some object of thought. It is accomplished 
by concentrating the attention upon the conception 
and its name, or upon some religious idea and its 
coiresponding formula of expression. To assist in 
fixing the notion the mental efiort is accompanied 
by vocal repetition of the name or formula with 
varying tone, pitch, and force of voice. In the 
vocal exercises the breathing is timed and adstated 
to accord with the strict rhythm and time of the 
vocal utterance. In the collective dhikrs of the 

1 Some zaiciyahs have endowments more than adequate to 
meet their expenses. The erection of rtiwa'yafis is pro-nded for 
by gifts which may be supplemented by grants from the public 
rmigious endowments (irug/)- 

’The formal instruction ot the shafhh is called taiqin. 

’Cf. Macdonald. JtelifHous Attitude and Life in Islam, yy. 
105-200. Mulla Shah had attained the mystic goal without 
the aid of a shaikh. Nowadays it is held to be enormously 
difficult to do this, and the choice ot a mursWd, or spiritual 
director, is insisted on. 

’ This * repentance ' ilaultah) is for the purpose of eradicatiiig 
the shahvah kadhibah, or evil impulses. 

’ The exercises include oral or silent repetition of formulas 
taken from the Qur'an, the recitation of longer sections from 
the Holy Book, the repeated thonght or expression of one of 
the sacred names ot Allah or of a pronoun referring to Allah. 
The repetitions may be assisted by means of a rosary of S3, 6d, 
or beads. Such is the usage of the Darwishes to day. 
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Danvish fraternity the shaikh fixes the programme 
of exercises and determines the number of repeti- 
tions of a given formula and the manner of recita- 
tion in eadi part (dharb) of the dhikr. He or his 
khallfahs superintend the ceremonies, exercising 
constant and close control in order to secure 
perfect harmony of voice and movement among 
those taking part.* Each shaikh holds to the 
traditions of hes ovn order, hut at the same time 
there is a large element that is common to the 
dhikrs of the various Danvish orders. It is in the 
exercises prescribed for the private use of individ- 
uals that particular shaikhs feel free to adapt their 
spiritual directions to the needs of special cases. 

The advancement of the salik is m the hands of 
the spiritual director, -who lays donm the means by 
^vhicu it is to he realized, and decides when the 
respective stages of progress have been reached. 
There are four major objectives which are to he 
successively attained. The first of these is de- 
scribed by the technical term /and (‘dis- 
appearance ^ in the shaikh ’). The disciple is directed 
to fix attention upon the thought and mental image 
of the spiritual director, while the director projects 
himself into the consciousness of his disciple.’ By 
these means and by the help of various external 
exercises such as have been already referred to 
hypnosis is at last effected and the salik feels that 
his identity is merged in that of the shaikh. He 
declares to his instructor, no longer ‘ I am I,’ hut 
‘I am thou.’ 

■When dhikrs have served their purpose in this 
way, the director introduces into the mystic disci- 

E line exercises in meditation (mvraqabah) to fix 
rmly certain convictions and to intensify spiritual 
longing. The next major objective’ is designated 
/and JPllah (‘disappearance in God’), and the shaikh 
declares it to have been attained when, through the 
hypnotic influence of his ivilt exercised upon the 
murid and through assistance of the prescribed 
discipline, the murid feels ‘I am He’ (God). His 
own identity has become an element in his con- 
sciousness of God, and, similarly, his sense of the 
phenomenal world has ceased to be separately true 
and has passed over to be an element in his sense 
of God. The salik who has travelled on the way 
{tarigah) until he has attained to God in the way 
described is ‘united’ (ittihad) or ‘attracted’ {mai- 
dhiib) and henceforth will travel on in God.’ He 
nill be permitted to enter the circle of the initiated, 
may wear the characteristic garb of his order, and 
may receive authority to pass on the farlgah to 
others as a murshid. Before the last objective 
shall have been reached he must still seek to reach 
fandul-fand (‘disappearance of fand’), in which 
he loses all sense of ‘ union,’ ‘ attraction,’ or ‘ ab- 
sorption,’ and the sense of God which results from 
these processes is all in all. Beyond that is the 
ultimate goal, baqd, in which the heart returns to 
express itself in the relations of the phenomenal 
world, while never losing the true idsion of reality, 
namely, that there is but one real being and that 
the world and self are but phenomenal manifesta- 
tions of the one.’ 

1 In many orders the actions of the participants in the dhflrs 
are accompanied by music rendered by attendant mursMds. 
This accompaniment materially assists the process of hj-pnosis 
desired by the shaikh. The motions of the body in time with 
the regulation of the breathing tend in the same direction. 

3 J’and is an equivalent of pnaifiu, * disappearance,' ‘ absence.' 
s The process is helped forward by the novice fixing his eyes 
upon the face of his director. 

* Intermediate objectives may be placed before the salik 
(traveller), namel^q/and Ji-'fpir (‘disappearancein the founder*) 
and/ann ji-'niVaMC disappearance in the Prophet '). A synonym 
torfaiia Ji.*llah is/andji- fAngq ('disappearance in the real'), 
fi When one has become majctnOb. his soul and its motions are 
ruled by gnosis, tbe mj-stic knowledge of the real, and love, 
the mystic fulfilment of desire. Such an one has attiuned a 
status (irag/aA). 

8 In baqa the traveller has reached the cufft, the focal point 
in which tbe onward movement of the spiritual life re^. It 


It is obvious that this pantheistic teaching of 
the Sufi shaikhs is not lorically consistent with the 
theology and law of Mam. Sane Sufi teachers 
have explicitly said that one who was majdhiib, or 
attracted, was above the law ; and the division of 
the Darwish orders into Ba-Shar’ (‘within the 
law’) and Bi-Shar’ (‘without the law’) gives 
ground for the suspicion which the orthodox have 
felt towards certain of the orders. Eor most of 
the shaikhs a reconciliation with the law has been 
possible. They have looked upon it as useful in 
the penitential preparation {taubah) for the mystic 
way, and they have regarded the observance of it 
on the part of the Sufi initiates as a useful con- 
descension for the’ sake of common believers 
{’ahlu-’ttaqlid). It may help them to gain paradise, 
though for Sufis {’ahlu-’lhaqq) it may afford no help 
in their practice of the mystical life (tasavnouf). 

In relation to the sunnah a large majority of the 
shaildis are Sunnis, hut in Persia and H.lV. India 
there is a substantial Shi’ah element. The move- 
ment is of Shi'nh origin, and much of the Sufi 
teaching and method may be traced through 'the 
Shi ah to Yoga and Vediintist influences in India. 

Finally, there are shaikhs who look upon the 
desire to guide souls as a lingering attachment to 
the world and therefore something to be renouneed 
in order to an unconditional oneness with God, the 
only reality. 

LtTxruTURE. — F, J. Bliss, ReliQions of Modem Syria and 
PaUsUnCy Edinburgh, 1912 ; J. P. Brown, The Dervishes ; On* 
^ta?5pintuaZim,l^ndon,186S; E. G. Browne, >1 Fear amongr 
the Persians^ do. 1893, Zrtferary Hist, of Persia^ do. 1906; 

0. Depont and X. Coppolani, Les Confriries religicxuts 

musxdmanes^ Algiers, 1897 ; C. N. E. Eliot, Turkey in Europe^ 
London, 1908; W. H. T. Gardner, ‘“The Way" of the 
Mohammedan Moslem World, U. 11912] 2. 3 ; E. J. W. 

Gibb, BxsU of Ottoman Poetry, 6 vols., London, 1900>0d, i. ; 

1. Goldziher, Vorlesunaen Uber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910; 

C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, Tbe Hague, 1888^9, ii.; 
Jalalnddln RQml, Masnatl, abridged tr. by £. H. 

field, London, 18^, bk. i., tr. J. W. Redhouse, do. 1881, blL ii., 
tr. O. E. Wilson commentary), do. 1010 ; E. W. Lane, 
Manners and Customs of the iModem Egyptians^, do. 1800 ; 

D. B. Macdonald, The Jieltgxous Attitude end Dife in Islam, 
Chicago, 1909, Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911 ; D. S. Mar- 
golioutb, The Early Development of Mohammedanism {UL), 
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H. Weir, The Shaikhs of Motxkco, Edinburgh, 1004 ; DI, s.vv. 

W. M. Patton. 

PISACHAS. — In modem India a pUdeha is a 
kind of ghoul, usually the ghost of some one who 
has died an unnatural death, or for whom the 
requisite funeral rites have not been performed. 
He is classed as a bhuta, or ghost, and the term 
bhut-piidch is commonly used to indicate demons 
generally. PUdehas haunt hurial - grounds and 
places of cremation, and eat human flesh. Their 
speech is a kind of gibberish, and hence modem 
English is called piidcha-bhdsd, or ‘ goblin lang- 
uage,’ by those who cannot understand it.* Hi 
S. India the small circular storms, called ‘ devils ’ 
by Europeans, are called pUdchls, or ‘ she-ghouls.’ ’ 

In ancient India pUdwas played a much more 
prominent part. They are frequently mentioned 
m Vedio literature. Here they are also called 
kravydd, a term which, like pddeha, is said to 
mean ‘ an eater of raw flesh.’ Most scholars agree 
that these Vedic pifacAaJwere malignant demons,’ 
hut A. HiUehrandt’ considers it to be quite possible 

may be remarked that the discipline imposed by the shaikhs 
quite frequently brings to those who subject themselves to it a 
weakening of the power of nervous resistance, a loss of will 
power, and a general weakening of character. Through self- 
absorption, and even autohj-pnosis, their social value and their 
value for work are lessened. 

1 Pi!3 1. 23S. 

3H. Yule and A. 0. Burnell, Eats<m.J6bsmi, London, 1903, 

p. m. 

’ Ct. H. Oldenherg, Die Reliqian des Veda, Berlin, 1694, p. 
264 n. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedie Mythology (GlAP ui. i., Strass* 
burg. 1697), p. 164 ; and A. A. Slacdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Kedi'c Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, i. 633. 

4 Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 1902, ill. 426. 
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that they were ancient enemies who subsequently ; 
became traditional fiends, while Maodonell and 
Keith (lac. cit.) admit that in later times the name 
may have been given in scorn to human tribes. 
In one place {Bigvcda. I. cxvii. 21) the commenta- 
tor Sayaua explains the word rfaryn— generally 
explained as rneaning non-Aryan aborigines— by 
‘the asuras. pUuchas. etc., who destroy.* 

In the Bamayana they do not appear very often, 
and then only as ghouls ; but in the Mahabharata, 
while the demon character is most often assigned 
to them, they also over and over again appear ns 
a race or races of men inhabiting N.W. India, the 
Himalaya, and Central Asia. They are described 
as performing human sacrifices and as caters of 
raw flesh. Tliey have a form of marriage which 
consists in embracing n woman who is asleep or 
drugged, and are guilty of other abominable prac- 
tices. Two piMchas are specially mentioned ns 
living by the river Vipa^a, who were progenitors 
of an impure "VV. Punjab tribe loiown as Bahikns. 
On the other hand, individual piSachas are here 
and there referred to as pious ascetics living by 
holy streams in N.IrV. India.* 

In later Sanskrit literature, with important 
exceptions to be noted below, the human nature of 
the piSachas has disappeared, and they are merely 
demons. Sometimes tliey serve men for a quid 
pro quo. Thus, in the Kathdsaritsdgara ([lltii 
cent. A.D.], I. ii. 262) a piSacha is possessed of 
surgical skill, and will cure a wound, provided he 
is always given a new wound to cure as soon as bis 
present job is finished. Othenvise he kills bis 
patient. With this we mav perhaps compare the 
unknown science called pilCtcha-veda, or piSacha- 
vidyd, mentioned in two works of tlio late Vcdic 
period.® 

According to the Purana legends, the valley of 
Kashmir was once a lake. When the water had 
been drained oft' by the god Siva, it was peopled 
by the Prajapati Kalyapa. Tliis Kasj’apa had 
several wives. Three were ICadru, KrOdhavata, 
and Khasa. By' the first he had ns olfspring the 
nSgas, or snake-gods, by the second the piSachas, 
and by the third the cognate yalcsasaad rak^asas.^ 
In Buddhist literature tlie yaksas and piSachas are 
confounded, and both had cannibal propensities.* 
Similarly, Kalhana, the non-Buddhist chronicler 
of Kashmir (12th cent. A.D.), in the Bdjatarahginl 
(i. 184), uses the word yal:sa as equiv.alent to piSdeha. 
At the present day, in Kashmir and the neighbour- 
ing countries lying south of the Hindu Knsli, 
while the word piSdeha has fallen out of use, yaksa, 
under the form of yachh, is still the name given to 
malignant demons who are cannibal. 

This brings ns to the work known as the Nila- 
mala, a legendary account of Kashmir certainly 
older than the lltli cent, and perhaps as old ns the 
6th or 7th. According to it, when the valley of 
Kashmir was formed, KaSyapa at first peopled it 
with his sons, the ndgas, who were the former 
inhabitants of the now dried-up lake. He wished 
to introduce men (i.c. people from Ary'an India ?) 
also, but the ndgas objected, and he thereupon 

* For further details and references see G. A. Grierson, 
‘Pi^Scas in the ilahabh.'irata,' in Festschrift fOr Vilhelm 
rAomsen, Leipzig, 1912, p. 133 ff. Cf.nlsoG. A. Grierson, ‘Paitaci, 
Pisac-as, and “Modem PL^acha,"' in ZDMG Lwi. fmi2] CS. 

2 Gopatha Brahmaua, I. i. 10 ; and Airatiiyana Srauta Sutra, 
X. viii. 6, both quoted by Maodonell and Keith, loc. cit. 

3 The various Puriinic accounts of these legends are con- 
veniently summarized in H. H. tVilson and F. Hall's tr. of the 
PifTiu Puraita, London, 1805, ii. 74. The nhgas, of course, 
not only were mythical demi-gods, but also represented 
memories of a race of men so called. According to other 
legends, the name of the mother of the piidchas was Kapi^a, 
with which may he compared the name of the ancient town 
Kapiia at the southern foot of the Hindu Kush (see F. Thomas, 
in JIIAS, 1906, p. 401). Kapita looks like a metathesis of 
KaSyapa, the feminine of Kaiyapa. 

4 See.e.p., JnlaAn, tr. H. T. Francis, Cambridge, 1905, p. 12S. 
tote S. 


cursed them, so that thenceforth the country was 
peopled for six months of each year by his other 
sons, the piSachas. These came from an island in 
the sand ocean, i.c. from an oasis in the Central 
Asian desert, possibly KliStan, where there are 
also found similar traditions of yalcqas (i.e. piSd- 
ehas) superseding the ndgas. In after generations 
the Kashmir piSachas were finally expelled, and 
the country heeame inhabited only by ndgas and 
men, as it is at present.* All over the so-called 
Hard country north and west of Kashmir, as far 
as Kafiristan, there are still told numerous legends, 
some of them intimately connected with the 
foundation of a tribe or of its religion, in whicii 
cannibalism plays a prominent and important 
part.® 

F. Laeflto® maintains that there is no suffloient 
reason for assuming that there was ever a tribe or 
tribes known os PUriclm, and this opinion is shared 
by S. Konow hut a consideration of the legends 
just recounted and of the references to piSachas 
in the Mahabharata entitles us to believe that 
(1) there were actual people whom the Aryan 
Indians called Piifichas — uyopiyoi •, (2) this name 
and also tlie navaeyalc^a were possibly opprobrious 
epithets, derived from the names of demons ; or, 
ns an alternative, they were names of tribes, 
which hate in later times converted into names of 
demons ; (3) the Mahabharata considered these 
people ns inliabiting the north-west of India and 
the neighbouring niountainons tracts, and Kashmir 
tradition connected their original home with on 
oasis in the Central Asian desert. 

The question next arises ns to the language 
spoken by these piSdehas. There are two inde- 
pendent streams of tradition concerning this. In 
the first place, there is the great encyclopiedia of 
stories appearing in Sanskrit under various forms, 
the best known of which is tlie famous /raMajan'f- 
sdgara.‘ All these collections come from the 
HimAlnyo — one from Nepal and two others from 
Kashmir.* They purport to be translations into 
Sanskrit made from an older version, entitled the 
Bfhatkathd, wliicli is said to hove been communi- 
cated to one Giinadhya \>y a piSdeha, in ‘Paisfiohi.’ 
‘Paisfichl’ means ‘the piSdeha language,’ and is 
usually explained ns signifying the language 
believed to have been spoken by these demons or 
by these people. Lacfite, however, maintains (p. 
45) that the langiinge was given this name simply 
because the original narrator was represented to 
be a piSdeha, and that Pniifichi was really a liter- 
ary adaptation of tho vulgar speech of the tribes 
of the north-west. As it has been shown above 
that there were people in the north-west who were 
called Pi^Sohas — a fact denied by Bncflte — the 
point BO for is of little importance. The other 
stre.am of tradition is contained in the works of 
the Indian grammarians. Several of their gram- 
mars of the Prakrit language contain sections 
dealing with Paitaclil. The oldest of them — 
Vararuclii (c. Gth cent. A.p.) — knows only one 
Poi^uchl di.aleet, hut, as time went on, the number 
of dialects mentioned increased till hlarkandeya 
( 17th cent. ) discusses no fewer than tliir teen. With - 
out doubt the later grammarians included under 
the name many local dialects spoken in various 

1 Nowadays the ndpas are the presiding deities of the numerous 
springe in Knshmir. For full details of the above legends, and 
also for other legends ot the supersession of ndgas by yaksas or 
piidehas in other localities of the same tract of country, eee 
G. A. Grierson, in ZG.tlGlxvi, "Off. 

3 See G. A. Grierson, ‘ Piiacas='GaoAayar,' JRAS, 1905, 
p- 2S5 ff. 

3 Fssai sur Guondhya et la Byhatkatha, Paris, 1008, p. 47. 

4 'Thelfome of Pai4.aci,' ZDMG Ixiv. [19101102, 

* Tr. O. H. Tawncy, Calcutta, 1SS0-S4. 

*For full particulars see F. LacSte, op. cif., and also hi( 
ed. of Budhasvamin’s Brhatkatha ploknsailiyraha, Paris 
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parts of India -which had nothing -whatever to do 
-n-ith Paisachi ; and it vrill he safest to accept the 
statement of Hemachandra (13th cent.) that of the 
real Paisachi there were at most three varieties. 
The later grammarians gave lists of the localities 
-where Paisaclii was spoken, hut these differ greatly 
among themselves, and the localities are very widel 3 ’ 
scattered over the whole of India, north, south, 
east, and north-west. They all agree in regard to 
one, and only one, locality — Kekaya, a country on 
the east hank of the Indus, in the N.'SV. PanjSb, 
i.c. in the extreme north-west of modem India. 
Moreover, Markandeya, in his treatment of this 
Kekaya Paisachi, which he calls the standard, or 
principal, dialect, and which closely agrees -with 
the form described by Vararnchi, quotes in his 
examples a phrase that he specially says is taken 
from the Bfhatkatha. IVe may therefore assume 
that at least this grammarian, who is our only 
authority on the point, considered that the 
Paisachi of this woilc belonged to N.W. India. 
Except the accounts of these grammarians, no 
traces of Paisachi have survived in Indian litera- 
ture. 

All scholars do not, or did not, accept the theory 
of a north-western origin for Paiiachi. An account 
of the various theories -will be found on p. 74 of 
the present -writer’s article on 'Pai^aci, Pisacas, 
and “Modem Pisacha”’ already quoted, and the 
following is a brief summary : 

In IBSO A. F. Hoernle considered It to be the low Prakrit 
ken by Dravidian aborigines. In ISSG E. Senart suggested 
t it was merely the name of the popular language of India. 
In 1000 R. I^chel claimed it as an independent Prakrit dialect 
of K.W. India. This theory was adopted by the present writer 
in 1906. In 190S F. LacOte argued that it was an Aryan lang- 
uage of N.W. India, but spoken by non-Arj-an people. In 1910 
S. Konow returned to Hoemle’s opinion, and considered it to be 
an Aryan language spoken by Dravidians in Central India. 

Konow’s theory— ably argued in his article in ZDMG already 
quoted— is partly based on the fact that much of the main story 
of the Bfhatiathii deals with events occurring in Central 
India, but the evidence for a north-western home for the lang- 
uage seems to the present writer to be overwhelming. It must 
at the same time be admitted that there is clear linguistic evi- 
dence of traces of Paiiachi in the modem languages not only of 
Central but also of W. India, and this can best be explained by 
the assumption that the ^eakete of Paiiachi spread from the 
north'-west, ns from a nidus, down the Indus, into Qujarat, 
Central India, and the Marathacountry of the western coast. 

Eonowhas, on the other band, made an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion by pointing out the close connexion that 
exists between Paiiachi and the Pali language of the Buddhist 
scriptures. Pali has been localized, without great success, in 
many parts of India, and, if Paiiachi is, as Eonow maintains, a 
Central Indian language, then the arguments favouring the 
localization of Pali round Ujjayini in thattract would be greatly 
strengthened. But there is an alternative, and, to the mind of 
the present writer, a much more likely theory. In the country 
of Eekaya was situated the famous university of Tak^aiila, a 
home and centre of Buddhist learning.^ This at once explains 
the dose connexion between Paiiachi and Pali, and will entitle 
ns to consider the latter as the literary and polished form of 
the folk-speech of the countrv- in wldch the university was 
rituated. 

It remains to consider whether Paiiachi has lelt any traces of 
its former existence in the modern languages of E.W. India. 
This is denied by Konow ; but the present writer, in his article 
in the ZDMG already quoted (p. 78fl.), has shown numerous 
points of agreement. The subject is of a character too minute 
to be discussed here. Suffice it to s.ay that the writer considers 
that the inhabitants of the W. Panjab and of the trild country 
to the north below the Hindu Kush may be taken as in the main 
representing the ancient pUachas^ and that the many varying 
languages of these tracts, induding Kishmiri, though in later 
times much subjected to Iranian influence and possibly retaining 
peculiarities from the proto-Iranian stage of the Aryan lang- 
uage, have at their basis a form of speech not dissimilar from 
the andent Paiiachi. At the same time the extremely mixed 
character of all these tongues prevents him from calling them 
‘Modem Paifiachl,* and he prefers to group them, under tlie 
name of the people, as * Modem Pifiacha.' 2 

ISTEUATUEX. — This is indicated throughout the artide, 

G. A. Gkierson. 

PISTIS SOPHIA. — I. Characteristics. — ^The 
Fistis Sophia is a miscellany of weird, fantastic 
fragments which apparently voice the theosophy 

1 See, e.g., the Jatahas^ passim. 

2 See ako G. A. Grierson, TAe PUaca Languages of K.W. 
India, London, 1900. 


of some Gnostic Christian circles in Egypt {EFE 
iv. 115). The particular t 3 q)e of Gnosticism 
cannot he identified, however, as it exploits the 
mythological romance of Sophia’s redemption ; 
some critics have ascribed it to the Valentinians 
Iq.v.) or even to (a disciple of) Valentinus himself,* 
others to the Ophites, others, again, to the Barhelo- 
Gnostics (cf. EFE vi. 239*, 241'’). The first point 
to notice is that Coptic scholars generally agree 
that the extant MS represents the Sahidic transla- 
tion of a Greek original. The MS itself, -written 
in double columns on both sides of a parchment, 
cannot be dated earlier than the end of the 4th 
or the opening of the 6th century. How much 
earlier the original was composed it is impossible 
to say ; the fact that the Epistles of the KT are 
quoted ns Scripture seems to fix a terminus a quo 
not earlier than c. A.D. 140; but the internal 
evidence is too uncertain to allow any precise 
inferences to be drawn with regard to the period 
at which it was compiled. What is certain is that 
the Fistis Sophia is a product of the later Gnosti- 
cism, especially of Gnosticism as it grew upon 
Egyptian soil ; and, as few of the Gnostic docu- 
ments have survived in their entirety, this invests 
it with special value for a student of the move- 
ment ; its contents are often tedious and occasion- 
ally trivia), but they are of first-rate importance 
for the comparative criticism of the scattered 
pieces which in most cases represent all that is 
extant of the rich Gnostic literature. We have 
here the morbid craving for an esoteric revelation, 
as well as the blending of mytliology and ritual, 
which made some of the Gnostic circles more than 
mere schools of religious philosopliy. We have 
sacramental rites combined with Christology,’ in 
a form whose spirit is sometimes not far from 
Catholicism. We have tlieurgical elements fused 
with ceremonial (cf. EBE viii. 277). Wo have 
also astrological mysticism in a peculiar combina- 
tion of Christian faith and intricate theosophical 
speculation, whose general outlook is most nearly 
parallel to the attempt of Bardesanes on more 
orthodox and sober lines. Finally, from the point 
of view of literary form, we have in the Fistis 
Sophia an Ulustration of how Gnostic -writers could 
employ the dialogue and the hymn* in order to 
convey their opinions, and of how they personified 
abstractions ns jEschylus had done more dramatic- 
ally in the Frometheus VincUts, and the Hebrews 
in the Sophia of Proverbs and of the Wisdom- 
literature more simply. 

The affinities of the theosophy reflected in the 
Fistis Sophia are with that branch of Ophitism 
which is called Barbelo-Gnosticism [EBE vi. 23S*) ; 
the description of this sect, ns given by Irenceus 
[adv. Hwr. i. 29) in -what seems an extract from 
the Gnostic ‘Gospel of Mary’ (cf. DAC i. 602*), 
does not exactly tally -ndth the details of the 
Fistis Sophia, but this is not surprising, as the 
latter reueots innovations and modiheations of any 
Gnostic scheme. The Barbelo-Gnostics seem to 
have been originally Syrian, and to have passed 
south-west into Egypt. The characteristic feature 
of their occult speculations was the place assigned 
to the female principle (Ei2E v. 827 ff.), 'which led 
to an exploitation of the term ‘Barhelo.’ This 
was applied by them to the female deity, either as 
the supreme (rvma of the invisible God * or as the 

1 Appealing Incautiously to Tertullian’s language in adv. 
Vateiuin. ii. Cporro facies Dei spectator in eimplicitate 
quaerendi, ut docet ipsa Sophia, non quidem Valentini, sed 
Solomonis So F, Legge, ‘Some Heretic Gospels,’ in TAe 
Scottish Itevieiv, xxii. 11893] 133-162. 

2 Of. E. Bevan, ‘ The Gnostic Eedeemer,’ MJ xL [1912-13] 
137-152. 

2 On the development of the hymn in Syriac Ohristianitv see 
JiJlB vii. 12. 

■* According to Irenreus, Barbelo was ‘an soon, in virgin-shape, 
who never ag^,* existing with the ‘ innominabilis Pater.’ The 
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lower Sophia, and if: gave them their distinctive 
name. It is this figure, not the serpent of the 
speoifio or narrower Ophites, that appears in the 
cosmology of the Pistts Sophia, The representa- 
tion thus resembles the account of the Gnostics 
given hy Epiphanius {Hmr. xxvi.jj whether or 
not the i’istis Sophia in its present form or in the 
original form of any part is to be identified with 
the ‘ Little Questions of Mary ’ which Epiphanius 
mentions as a document of that sect, the similarity 
of physiognomy is unmistakable. The insistence 
on the virgin-birth of Jesus, the salvation of the 
spiritual through initiation into the mysteries, and 
the identification of the Highest Being with 
supreme light recall these Ophites, and, even more 
so, the description of the tyrants who guard the 
portals of eternity (cf. Origen, c. Cels. vl. 30 f.); 
but the functions of laldabaoth (cf. EBE vi. 236) 
differ, and the adventures of (Pistis) Sophia are 
not quite the same as those of Sophia Achamoth 
in the Valentinian scheme or in the Ophite ; in the 
Pistis Sophia she is not connected with the origin 
of matter, and she is represented as the object of 
redemption by Christ, not os a medium or principle 
of redemption, much leas as a sister or as the 
mother of Christ. The conception of the light- 
maiden Barbelo, again, is variously defined in the 
extant notices of the Gnostic theosophies, and her 
iii-defined characteristics in the Pistis Sophia 
differ from the views which dubbed her Prunicus 
or set her in the eighth heaven, as the mother of 
Sabaoth or of laldabaoth (=ni.-i3 aih’, son of 
Chaos ?), who, to her sorrow, usurped the seventh 
heaven. In the Pistis Sophia she is a great Power 
of the invisible God, but she does not produce 
Jesus as ‘the Light’ ; she merely confers on Him 
His vesture of ligiit, and laldabaoth is in the chaos 
of the under world, a torturing fiend instead of a 
demiurgus. The Barbelo-Gnostics were evidently 
not homogeneous, but the occurrence of Barbelo in 
the Pistis Sophia assigns that miscellany to some 
circle more or less allied to the pious theosophists 
of the 2nd cent, whom we know as the Ophites 
collectively, and as the Nicolaitans, Simonians, and 
Barbelo-Gnostics specifically. For the Ophites, 
though numerically insimificant, were influential, 
and the tenets which they started seem to have 
been capable of permutation and modification in 
several directions. 

Fire etymologries of the term ' Barbelo ' (Bap^T^Xu) have been 
proposed: (a) 'c/acig-fiCer of the Boref,' an equlvafent for 
; (6) * God in the Tetrad,’ ni^B PCIMC, which ia 
probably the most satisfactory explanation (c) ‘ the supreme 
Limit,’ paravela, from the Indian vela, ‘limit’ — a supgrestion 
made by Julius Grill (tfnfersucAunyen ttber die Entetehuog des 
vierlen Evangeliums, Tiibingen, 1902, pp. 305-3971, who connects 
it with the Valentinian 'Opor, the Barbelo being called ‘the 
supreme limit’ in relation to the Hariip axaTovripooTor on the 
one side and to the lower syzygies on the other ; (d) Bousset 
(HauplproUeme der Gnosii, Gottingen, 1907, p. 14 f.) suggests, 
on the lines of (a), that the word is a mutilation of napStvot 
— the intermediate form, papSevur, actually occurring in 
Epiphanius (ffier. xxvi. 1) as the name of Noah's wife ; (e) 
finally, Hort’s (DCBi. 235, 249) conjecture has to be chronicled, 
which regards ‘Barbelo’ os identical in meaning with its equiva. 
lent ‘Baoel’ in the Gnosticism of Justinus (Hippol. adv, Seer. 
V, 20), i.p. 03 the chaotic germ of manifold existence— though 
the seductive, cosmological functions of Babel are very difterent 
from the celestial position of Barbelo and her Christologic^ 
significance in the Pislis Sophia. 

The only quotations are from the OT and the 
NT, the former including the Odes of Solomon 
among the canonical Psalma, the latter ranging 
over the four Gospels and most of the Epistles 
(with the exception of Hebrews). Instead of 
depreciating the OT, the Pistis Sophia believes in 
its inspiration ; the divine power in Clirist is 
traced m the OT as well as in tlie NT, and this 
absence of anti-Semitic bias differentiates the 

latter produces the female tetrad of tweia, vpdwiocrct, iiSapala, 
>nd fuij aiuvier, while Barbelo produces the male triad of due 
<»Chnat), ifovs, and 


miscellany from the general class of Gnostic 
(Ophite) speculations. Furthermore, it makes no 
appeal to outside myths, as did the Ophites and 
the other Gnostic sects described hy Hippolytus. 
Whether this ■was intentional or not, ■Nvhetlier the 
! Pistis Sophia documents came from a circle less 
cultured than the rest or from Gnostics who ■were 
shy of syncretism, it is a feature which allies 
! them, in spite of their fantastic cosmogony and 
kahhalistic expressions, to the main body of the 
, Church. Nor is it the only feature of this kind. 
Belief in the absolute efficacy of the sacraments, 

, a certain reserve in exploiting mythology, a real 
I devotion to Christ, and an evangelical sense of 
‘ God for all the world * shimmer through the 
! coloured and wavering mists of theosophy in the 
! Pistis Sophia^ and suggest that a genuine faith lay 
behind tiie chimeras and amalgamated texture of 
these Gnostics* cosmology.' 

a. Contents.—The esoteric mysteries are as usual repre- 
sented to be a revelation—in this case, as in many other 
Gnostic documents which are known more or less fragmentarily, 
a revelation made by the Risen Christ to the Inner circle ol HU 
disciples. The precedent for this method had been furnished 
by the Catholic Church, in the interests of apostolic tradition. 
Thus Justin Martyr (ApoL i. 67) closes hia account of the 
Christian sacraments and teaching^ by claiming that he was 
only setting before his pagan readers what 'Jesus had taught 
when IIo appeared on Sunday to His apostles and disciples '—an 
amplification ol Mt 25-1^. In the Pistis Sophia the main purpose 
of Christ is to reveal and institute mysteries, and mysteries of 
a sacramental order, by which alone redemption from sin ia 
possible for the elect. The starting-point is the same as in the 
uncanonlcal gospels which dealt with the Resurrection and 
passed into apocalypses, viz. the period of forty days which, 
according to Ac I3,jesu9 spent with His disciples between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. The communications which 
He was supposed to have imparted to His followers during this 
Interval were shaped into fantastic revelations ol heaven and 
earth. The PUtxs Sophia starts also from the instruc- 
tions given by the Risen Jesus to the disciples on Mount Olivet ; 
but the remarkable and unique feature is that the writer 
extends the period to eleven years. Even this prolonged period 
did not enable the Lord to impart more than an elementary 
knoivJcdM of the mysterious Light-world. Since He had not yet 
ascended, the esoteric meaning of the sons and spheres wmch 
inters'ene between the human soul and the supreme Light had 
slUl to bo revealed, although the disciples complacently thought 
that they had already attained a perfect Insight. Hence, after 
the ascension to the Prime Mi'stery (or Supreme God) on the 
15tb day of the month Tybl* (cf. EPS iii. 03) at full moon, 
when the passtige of Jesus through the firmaments into the 
higher world had produced confusion among the powers of 
heaven and an earthquake which dismayed the disciples, He 

returned (cf. W. R. Newbold, JBL xxxi. [1012] 168-209) next 

day in dazzling glory and, to their delight, promised to complete 
their knowledge of the heavenly w’orld, t.e. to describe 
Ineffable One, \ybo was obove the Prime Mystery. The gnosis 
Is practical ; it is a revelation of the proper methods by which 
the disciples can attain, and help others to attain, the goal of 
their quest, viz. the attainment of the Light-world, < instead ol 
the present mixed (icrpaer^iir) world which is destined to perish 
at the end. 

The^ remainder of the first book (6-62) Is devoted to this 
exposition, Jesus being occasionally questioned in the course of 
It by Mary Magdalene, Philip, Peter, Martha, John, Andrew, 
Thomas, Matthew, James, Salome, and the Virgin Mary, all of 
w’hom not only pub questions but reveal tor the approval ol 
Jesus what is in their minds. The literary quality is not high, 
but the setting of the dialogue is sometimes quaint— Mary 
* gazing into the air for an hour ’ (17) before ahe ventures to ask 
a question, PhiUp Bitting and writing down the words of Jesus 
(22), Peter angrily complaining that Mar>' talked too much (S6), 
and James reverently kissing the breast of Jesus before he 
^eaks a word (5i). The exposition itself is from time to time 
linked to mystical Interpretations of OT texts ; e.f., one of the 
grotesque applications of Ps 85^0 ('mercy and truth are met 
together’) is tiiat these words denote the meeting of the Virgin 
Mary and Elisabeth (Lk l<0), since .'Mercy' was the divine 


^ Christ breaks the power of fate (etpapn^vr]) over the soul 
(22 f.); but this preoccupation with the problem of destiny, 
which haunted the earl^’ centuries (cf. Gilbert Murray, SJ ix. 
[1910-113 16 f-) like a nightmare, was faced by Christian thinkers 
in the Church, like Origen and Bardesanes, as well as by 
Gnostics (cf, the Ezeerpta Theodoti). 

2 Schmidt's numbering of the chapters, In his standard ed. 
(see under Literature), Is followed throughout this artide. 

® Bosilides and his school generally made this day the date of 
the baptism or Jesus (Clem. Strom, i. 21. 14G) in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. 

^ Cf. and ct. the basal idea of Manichieism (ERE viii. 397, 
^), and the discussion in the second book (xllxf.) of the 
^ementine Recognitions. But the Pistis Sophia is prior to the 
rise of Mnnichaeism, and less dualistic in tone. 
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power In Mary which l«ued in the shape of Jesns, while 

• Troth • in ElisAbeth derclopcd into John the Baptist, the herald 

of the Troth (C2). , , . v . , 

Jesus bejrins (7) hv describing the origin of the twelve 
apostles no: from the nilcrs of the teons (i.e, the zodiac), as In 
the ease of ordinary men, bat from twelve Powers i taken by 
him from the twelve saviours of the Treasure of Light and 
placed in their mothers* wombs. John the Baptist’s soul is 
ismilarlv formed from a Powergrantod to Jesushy thehenefleent 

* little laO* and from the soul of Elijah.^ His own incarnation 

(8) Is due to lib ironlanttog of ' the first power I had received 
from Barbeld, that w to say, the body (<rw#ia) which I had borne 
in the height, and Instead of the soul the power I had 

recclv^ from the great Sabaoth, the ocneDccnt,' in Mary His 
mother. He then describes Ills investiture with three robes of 
light and Hb ascension through the various compartments or 
spheres, Ills %ictorious conflict with the archons and hostile 
powers of the twelve aons,* who were organized to thwart the 
redemption of thelight, andHl3dlscovery,hehindthevcilsof the 
thirteenth ron, of poor lonely Pistis Sophia (Ji9) seated under* 
Death that aeon and mourning over her exclusion. The story 
of thb pathetic figure Is now told. She was the lost and 
'owes: of the twenty*fouT emanations, and she had incurred the 
hatred of the twelve icons by desiring the light of the Highest; 
furthermore. Arrogant (aveoii;?), who sought icontml of the 
thirteenth ©on, did his best to keep her out by issuing a lion* 
faced Power and other emanations in chaos 
laldabaoth), whose evil fascinations drew Pistb Sophia down 
through the twelve ©ons until, harried and darkened by her 
foes, and having abandoned her consort (trv^tryer), she reached 
chaos itself. Then, coming to herself, she repents of having 
mbtaken the deceptive light of laldabaoth for the True, and 
cries to the Light of lights ; by a twelvefold act of repentance, 
elaborately explained, she expiates the twelve aeons, succoured 
at every stage by help from on high against Arrogant and his 
allies, and finally (C7), having repented for abandoning the 
thirteenth ©on,< she is led from chaos by a Poa'er of Light sent 
by Jesus, 8 which crowns her with unquenchable radiance and 
inspires her to praise the Power of light in a song. 

An interpolated paragraph of alphabetical gibberish* has been 
Inserted at this point (C2). The follo^ving section f63-148) is 
entitled ' the second book of Pistis Sophia,* but the division is 
artificial and tive name of the original document evidently was 
not * Pistis Sophia* at all ; at the dose of 100 we read *a portloa 
of the books or texts (tcv;^t)) of the Saviour**— which covers 
C3**]00. The next section (101) appears to be the conclusion of 
a different document altogether. Another ‘portion of the 
books of the Saviour* follon-s (102-135), and the final section 
(1S0-14S) has a later note appended, which recalls the contents 
of Mk IfP-w. 

The scHXxIled ‘second book of Pistis Sophia* continues the 
heroine’s career. She is driven down by a fresh attack of her 
foes, but Jesus orders Gabriel and ^lichael to assist her by 
means of a stream of light against the archons and emanations 
who still thwart her progress ; finally she Is set in the centre of 
the Light itself, triumphing over the hostile ©ons of darkness 
by the direct aid of Jesus, who paralyzes Arrogant and his 
emanations. Her songs of praise and the revelations made to 
her are expounded at length ; she accompanies Jesus into the 
thirteenth ©on; then, after a hymn of praise, she passes 
suddenly, singing, out of the storj*. Ko more is heard of her. 
The remainder of the book (63 ff.) Is occupied by an elaborate 
Gnostic sun'ey of hierarchies, ©ons, and spheres. The drama 
gives place to exposition, and the theme is the next world, with 
special reference to the destiny of the soul and Its varjing 
fortxines there. The literary method Is the same as in the first 
book : Jesus invites Ills hearers from time to time to guess the 
meaning of what He has Mid, and praises the answer; or He 
allo'vs Himself to be questioned. But Mary does nearly all the 
rpeaking In the second book, though she confesses {72) that 


1 An indication of the Gnostic claim to apostolic authority 
and of the apostolic prestige In their theosophy. *1110 treason 
of Judas is Ignored. 

9 Tills is held to explain Mt 17H-12 111*. The older OnosH. 
dsm, described by IrcnKUS, made John the Baptist and Jesus 
emanations of Sophia herself, through the unconscious agency of 
Iafd.ab,aoth. Here, as elsewhere, the Pistis Sophia departa 
from the Chrlstolc^ of the earlier schools of Gnostic specula* 
lion. 

5 Even In the medley of celestial figures Christ Is supreme 
over those tyrannical lords of destiny («iu«pMcnj>. According 
to the Sopfu'n, which tallies here with the Ophite system 
In general, the st.ars In thoir courses fight against the saints, 
and Jesus has to intervene in order to shorten the times for the 
sake of the elect. 

* This Is held to explain Ps 

8 After Hi? ascension. Her fall and preliminary rise seem to 
be prior to the advent of Christ ; the completion of her rescue 
and npVdtlng Is accomplished by the Ascended ChilsL 

8 The Jar^n of (orcljm syllables and names in the Pistis 
S<^h{a prompted this scribe to try such composition on his own 
account. In 127, v.fr., we read a Vord of Jesus to this effect; 
* He (Jesu) drew anotlier Power from 

who is one of the three gods o! triple power — aim bound it to 
Arif ; and he drew a Power from x»‘vyw««X^who Is also one 
of the three gods of triple power— ana bound it to Hermes: 
and 6»in he drew a Power from Pistis Sophia, the daughter of 
Parbelo, and bound it to Aphrodite.* Cf. C. Bigg, TAe CAtfrcA’# 
Tati under the Ecmcn Empire, London, lOW, p. C3 1 


she is in terror of Peter—* I fear Peter, for ho threatens me, and 
he hates our fiex.'i even, by permission of Jesus, explains 
atalalersuxgethcmysticscnseof Ex 2117 to Salome(l32). The 
i special feature of thediologue is a severe rebuke of Andrew^ {or 
I ignorance, but he is pardoned, at the humble request of the others 
: (lOO). At this particular point the book becomes heterogeneous. 
T^e extract from * the books (rrv'xv) of the Saviour * gives place 
suddenly to the brief OOl) conclusion of some lost Gnostic 
treatise orapocal}'pse of Jesus; this beatitude on Ihemetabera 
who are initiated into the mysteries breaks the thread of the 
story, and, when a second extract from these books (102-135) 
opens, we find ourselves in a different world. The bizarre 
element predominates. Conversations between Jesus and the 
group continue, but the topics are less ethereal and speculative, 
connected for the most part with the gnosis of the initiated— 
e.p., the power and limits of forgiveness, the influence of the 
living over the souls of the departed, the effleacyof baptism, the 
rules for imparting the mysteries of the faith, the meaning of 
destiny, etc. The sense of sin Is deep, but the hope for sinners* 
lies in the rites of the Gnostic faith thus revealed. Finally. 
Mary exclaims: ‘My Lord, lo, wc know plainly, openly, and 
clearly (^avrpwO that thou hast brought the keys of the 
mysteries of the realm of light, which forgive the sins of souls 
and purify them and make them pure light, and bring them 
into the nght* (1S5 )l The entire section is a blend of puerile 
speculation, austere ethics, and sincere piety of the sacra- 
mental order, which some critics have thought to connect with 
the ilarcosian sect. 

The ilS then contains a section which Is usually called the 
fourth book (130-148). It has no connexion with the foregoing. 
Substantially it Is a piece of Gnostic sacramentallsm, couched in 
eclectic and often crude terms. The disciples, including the 
women (and, for the first time, Simon the Canaanite and 
Bartholomew), come to Jesus after the Resurrection, os He 
stands, clothed In white linen, on the shore of the occon ; their 
cry is, 4 * Our Lord, have pity on us, for w'o have left father and 
mother and all the world and have followed thee.* Jesus, then, 
by a mystic incantation pronounced ‘at the altar/ moves the 
spheres* right and left, transporting Himself and the disciples 
to an aerial region lying between, where He discourses to them 
upon the celestial hfcrarchies and the various torments endured 
by souls before they arc released from the different rulers of the 
spheres. He comforts them, in view* of all this, bv rcatfinning 
His gift to them of * the keys of the heavenly realm’ (141). A 
fresh Incantation raises them to a sphere of light, where they 
receive a vision of fire, water, mne, and bJood, which & 
explained as the meaning of Lk 12W, Jn 410*14, Mt 2G97, and 
Jn 10^ : * I brought nothing into the world, when I came, 
except this fire, this water, this wine, and this blood ; the water 
and the fire I brought from the region of the Light of lights, 
from the treasure of light, and the wine and the blood I 
brought from the region of Barbelo. Shortly afte^^vard3, my 
Father sent me the holy spirit In the form of a dove. The fire, 
the water, and the wine were for the purifying of all the sins of 
the world ; the blood was a sign for rao of the human body 
which I received In the region of Barbelo, the great Power of 
the invisible God. The Spirit, again, draws all souls and leads 
them to the region of light.’ Jesus then transports them back 
to the mountain of GaliJce, institutes fcf. E/{EvU. 405'^) amysUc 
sacrament (142) of water, wine, and oread, intercedes success- 
fully with the Powers who remit sins, on behalf of the disciples, 
and explains the efficacy of the supreme Kame os a cluirm 
against the rulers of the spheres. There is a pap in the MS at this 
point. When it recommences, we are listening to a recapitula- 
tion, uttered with gusto and gloating, of the Uantesque punish- 
ments inflicted on the soul guilty of cursing, the slanderer, the 
murderer,* the thief, the scorncr, the blasphemer, the sodomite, 
the obscene sorcerer, 7 ond the good man who has not been 

I This may reflect a Gnostic claim for women In the prophetic 
ministry of the Church, as against an attempt on the part of 
the (Roman T) authorities to put them down. 

«He gets the rebuke of Mt 17^7 for wondering how the dis-, 
embodied soul can escape the archons and powers. 

5 It is a free gospel. ' I have called and said to all men, 
sinners and Just persons, “Seek that yc may find, knock that ft 
may be opened to you ; for everyone who seeks In truth shall 
find, and to him that knocketh it shall bo opened. For I have 
said to all men, that theyare to seek the mj*stcries of the realm 
of Light, which will cleanse them and purify them and bring 
them lo the Light"’ (133). 

♦ This cry for more light than the old gospel could furnish on 
the problems of the universe marks, as Hanuck observes, the 
common plea of Gnosticism and Catholicism ; the simple gospel 
of Jesus had to be expanded to meet the spei^atlve problems 
of the age. 

8 Among the grotesque seml-Egjmtian colours of this sketch, 
It must be noted that the spheral powers include ' the l»sis 
(^oiv) of the moon, which was like a ship steered by a male 
and a female dragon, and drawn by two white oxen. On the 
poop of tlie moon there was the figure of a child who drove the 
dragons that had seized the light from the archons. At the 
bow* was the face of a cat-' 

c At this point Peter again protests that the women (3fary and 
Salome) arc putting too many questions, and Jesus blds'ihem 
let the men have a chance o! speaking (140). 

7 3^c5e^ denunciations show how the Sophia ahjuretl 

the libertinism which was rampant in some of the ultra^rquritui*.!- 
istlc circles of Gnosticism, For the Egyptian baris of Uie 
Gnostic hell see E. A. ^'allis Badge, The (joas of fAe Egyptian?, 
London, HKH, L 2G5 !. 
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Initiated. Each case is proposed by a discjple, and ansrver^ by 
Jesus. He closes bv declaring that (148) a man is punished 
separately for everv sin, but that the penitent initiate la sure oi 
pardon ; also. He describes the best lime for those to he bom 
who shaU be initiated into the mysteries. The ori^a! ifS then 
ends with the words, ‘ When Jesus spoke thus to his disciples in 
Amenti, the disciples wept and wailed: “Woe, woe to the 
sinners on whom the indifference and forgetfulness of the 
archons lies, till they leave the body and are led to these 

S unishmentsl Have pity on us, have pity on us, Son of the 
:oly One, and take compassion on us that we may be delivered 
from these punishments and judgments prepared for sinners— 
for we too ha\'e sinned, our liord and our Light!" Theentirc 
fourth book is kabbalistic cs none of its predecessors Is; the 
moral demand, which counteracted the magical clement <BilB 
iv. llSb) in the sacramental doctrine, begins to fall away, and 
the religious temper narrows as well as hardens. 

3. Composition. — The problem of the Ptstts 
Sophia is twofold — literary and religious. The 
literary problem is to analyze the structure of the 
miscellany. Even when the first three books are 
taken by themselres, their original title cannot 
hare been Pistis Sophia. This designation ’ may 
be retained for the sake of convenience, but it is 
the addition of a later scribe, and is just os ap- 
propriate ns ‘ The Book of Una ’ would be for the 
Faerie Qiieetie ; the miscellany is mucli more com- 
prehensive than such a title would suggest. 
Either ‘ The Books of the Saviour ’ or ‘ Questions 
of Mary and the Disciples concerning Repentance 
and Forgiveness, with the Answers of the Lord ’ 
would cover the contents more accurately. Even 
this, however, does not explain the ju.xtaposition 
of the fragments. One theory (Schmidt) is that 
the fourth book, together with the allied books of 
Jeft in the Bruce MS, must reflect an earlier stage 
of this Gnostic theosophy, at which the ‘lower’ 
mysteries as yet consisted mainly of a_ baptismal 
saoraraentalism (ESE ii. 388*). The rival hypo- 
thesis (Lieohtenhan) reconstructs an original docu- 
ment by omitting 64-80 as an interpolation. The.se 
theories are complicated by (a) the probability 
that the Pistis Sophia is based upon earlier Gnostic 
treatises of the 2nd cent, which are known to us, 
as far as they are knoira at all, mainly by their 
titles and (o) by the obvious connexion between 
our miscellany and the ‘two books of Jeft,’* 
which happen to be presen’ed in the allied Saliidic 
MS of Bruce. The Pistis Sophia mentions these 
books (134) as containing the higlier mysteries 
and as ‘written by Enocli wlien I spoke with him 
from the tree of knowledge and from the tree of 
life.’ But the books mentioned here can hardly be 
the books of the Bruce MS, for the latter do not 
profess to have been composed by Enoch. Never- 
theless, there is a generm similarity between the 
two MSS, which involves literary and religious 
questions that have not yet been answered defi- 
nitely by experts. In the extant books of Jeft 
Jesus is also revealing the mysteries of the celestial 
spheres to His disciples, the sacramentalism is still 
more emphatic, the ascetic note is loudly struck, 
and the underlying aim is, as in the Egyptian 
Boot of tile Dead, to provide a safe passage ior the 
initiated soul tlirougn the hostile regions of the 
other world. The latter aim, more explicitly than 

r E. Dulaurier and E. Eenan (ilaTc-Aurll^, Paris, 18S2, p. 
1201.) proposed to read oo^ta (‘faithful or believing 
Wisdom'), hut ‘Faith-Wisdom’ is quite intelligible, especially 
when it is remembered that the twelve leons posited by Valen- 
tinus commence with wtoTtr and end with 
s The discovery of the Odes of Solomon (PRE vii. 13*) has put 
one ol these treatises in onr hands ; the Pistis Sophia quotes, 
among the canonical Psalms, from five of these Odes d., v., \i., 
ixii.,xxv.). 

3JeQ in the Pistis Sophia is the father of Sabaoth, and 
consequently (see above, p. 47») ‘the father of the father' of 
Jesus. The pre-existence of Christ is assumed in the story of 
these books’ origin ; indeed, the pre-existence and the ascended 
activities of Chnst in this literature are much more vital than 
the historical life and mission on earth, the main significance 
of the latter being that it inaugurated the sacrauieutal rites. 
Jefi, in the Pistis Sophia, keeps the lower archons in order, 
but his principal mission is to transmit light from the higher 
Treasure to the regions below him, by way ol revelation : he is 
more important as a medium than ns a celestial potentate. 


in the Pislis Sophia, dominates the sacramental 
interest; it must be admitted that the entire 
scheme of both ■works presents a grotesque, weird 
elaboration of the sacramental mysteries, compared 
•^vitii which the later Catholic construction may be 
described as simple and sober (cf. ERE v. 648^*). 

Litebatdre.— T he literature maybe grouped under the buc- 
cessi^-e stages of criticism. The MS of the PUti$ St^hia, 
originally possessed by A. Askew, passed into the keeping of 
the British Jluseum (MS Add. 6114] towards the end of the 
18th century. Some passages had been already copied and 
noticed by C. A. Woide, the Coptic expert (cf. J. A. Cramer, 
Beitrage 2 ur Befdrderting theologischtr. . . . Eenntnme, Kiel 
and Hamburg, 1778, p. 62 f.), who assigned it, on palfcographic 

G rounds, to the 4th cent. ; and in 1843 it was discussed by 
. Matter, Bist. eritiqtu du gnostidsme-, Paris, 1843-44, iL 
41f., 350f. E. Dnlaurier (JA, 4th ser., ix. (18471 534-548) 
ascribed the w'ork to Valentinus ; but his Fr. version was never 
published, and the first ed. of the MS did not appear till 1851, 
when M. G. Schwartre’s Lat. tr. was posthumously ed. by 
J. H. Petermann (Pwfis Sophia, oytts gnostieum VaUntino 
adiudieatum, Berlin, 1851), who attributed the document to 
the Ophites, an opinion shared by K. R. Kdstlin in his ex- 
haustive essay on the Gnostic system of the Bistis Sophia 
^heolonische Jahrbiieher, xlii. 11854) 1-104, 137-190), and by 
R. A. Llpsius {DOB iv. 405-415). Portions were translated 
from Schwartre’s version into Eng. by C. W. King, Gnostics 
and their Bemains-, London, 1887. A Fr. version by E. 
nean followed (La Pistis Sophia: Outrage gnostiqus de 
Valentin, traduit du eopte en /ran^ais, area tine introduction, 
Paris, 1895), which was severely criticized by E. Anderssoa 
(Sphinx, viii. (1004) 237-253) and C. Schmidt (GGA, 1891, p. 
610 f., 1892, p. 201 f.). An Eng. version, based on Schwartze 
and Am61ineau, was published by G. R. S. Mead (Pistis Sophia, 
a OnosHe Gospel . . . noto/oriheJirstiimeBnglished, London, 
1896). C. Schmidt's Germ. tr. (KoptiscA-gnostisehe Schri/len, 
Leipzig, 1905, 1. 1-254) had been preceded by his ed. and study 
of the allied Gnostic documents in TIT viii. 1-2 (1892] (* Onos- 
tische Schriften in koptischer Sprache aus dem Codex Brad* 
anus’), as wcU as by A. Hamack’s monograph, ' Ueber das 
gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia,’ in 7'iT ril 2 [ISOlj. Harnack'a 
are summarized in his Geseh. dtr altehrisilichen Littera- 
tur, 1. (Leipzig, 1893) 171 f. , U. 2. (1904) 193 1 Schmidt’s theory, 
that the two books of JeO(ln the Bruce MS) represent, along 
with the (so-called) fourth book of the Pwsffs Sophia, an earlier 
stage, is criticlzea adversely by E. Preuschen (ThLZ xix. 
flSfif J 183-187) and defended by Schmidt in Z»’T xxivii. [1891] 
555B, ; Harnack tends to think that Schmidt has not proved 
his thesis at this point, and a sln^r scepticism, accompanied 
by an independent, positive reconstruction, Is reflected by 
R. Liechtenban In nis 'Untersuebungen zur koptiseh-gnos* 
tischen Litteratur' (ZITT ix, (1901] 236fr.) and in PAB3 xiv. 
404 ff. The discover)' ol the Odes of Solomon, five of which were 
already preserved in the Pistis Sophia, has reopened the 
problem of the latter book ; cf. J. Rendel Harris, The Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1909, pp. 10-35, and W. H. 
Worrell, ‘The Odes of Solomon and the Pistis Sophia/ JThSt 
xHi. (1911) 29^6. The most recent discussions of the Pistis 
Sophia mil be found in W. Bousset, Bauptprohleme der 
Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, which brinra out the syncretistic 
features ; E. de Faye, Introd. d PBuae du gnostidsme, Paris, 
1903, pp. 109-139, and Gnostiques et gnostidsme, do. 1913, p. 
24711., Ibe latter of which thinks 'highly — some will feel, tw 
highly— of its religious value ; P. D. Scott-Moncrieff, Pagan- 
ism and Christianity in Egypt, Cambridge, 1913, p. KSff., 
W'hicb elucidates thcEgj'ptian characteristics of the miscellany ; 
and F. Legge, Forerunners and Jiivals of CAmfianifp, Cam- 
bridge, 1915, ii. 134 f. JAMES MOFFATT. 

PITRS.— See Ancestok-woeship (Indian). 

PITRYANA.— See Devayana. 

PIT^. — Pity is pre-eminently a human emotion ; 
it is mther not shared at all or shared in a very 
inferior degree hy the brutes. As a human emotion 
it is very widely spread, hut affects men at different 
times and in different races in different degreea 
Women are more moved by pity than men, civilized 
men than savages, and prohahly the northern more 
than tlie southern races. Among the Greeks and 
Romans pity xvas less felt than among Christian 
nations, m the mediteval life less than in the 
modem ivorid. This is, perhaps, due to the in- 
creased ease of communication bettveen one part 
of the world and another, and, as a consequence of 
this, to the growing solidarity of the human race. 
Hostility and anger are both apt to obliterate 
pity, or at any rate greatly to diminish it ; on the 
other hand, affection for and contiguity to tba 
sufferer enhance it. 

I. Greek. — In Homer pity is recognized 
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quality ■which prevails to some extent and ought 
to prevail amou" both gods and men. Yet no 
great stress is laid upon it, nor does its absence 
excite much indignation. In one passage (of doubt- 
ful authority) it or, rather, the respect which 
gives rise to pity is described as a quality ‘ which 
greatly injures and also greatly benefits men ’ (H. 
xxiv. 45). In the tragedians the feeling of pity is 
more marked and occupies a more prominent place. 
Indeed, as Aristotle points out, tragedy could not 
exist and would have no point, did not human 
misfortune excite pity and were not people capable 
of being moved by the imaginary misfortunes of 
their fmlow-men. He says that tlie object of 
tragedy is ‘ by means of pity and terror to efi'ect a 
purging of such emotions’ {Poetics, 1459*', ed. By- 
water, Oxford, 1909).* In some ways the most 
remarkable instance of pity exhibited in Attic 
tragedy is Prometheus’s self-sacrifice for the good 
of mankind, brought about by the pity which he 
felt for their forlorn condition ; -with this is con- 
trasted the pitiless inexorability of Zeus. This 
has in it some touch of the Christian doctrine of 
God’s pity for man, though in spirit it stands 
greatly opposed to it. In Pl.ato there is no formal 
&eatment of the emotion of pity, though he recog- 
nizes it as a natural and proper human sentiment 
{e.g., Fhccdo, 5S E). It is further characteristic of 
Plato that he thinks the condition of ignorance 
or mistake more to he pitied than that of those 
who fall into misfortune (Rep. 539 A). In Aristotle 
the emotion is treated more formally and at greater 
length. But in the Ethics he describes it along 
with desire, anger, and fear as a feeling (viBos) 
(iWc. El A. ii. 1105*’) ; in the Rhetoric he discusses 
at length the character of the emotion at least as 
it can he used for rhetorical purposes. Of course, 
as a simple emotion pity denes definition ; no one 
could ever make the feeling of pity intelligible to 
a man who had never known it ; hut it is possible 
to analyze the circumstances in which it null arise 
and be felt, and this is what Aristotle attempts. 

He describes it as 'a painful feeling arising on the sight of 
evil either destructive or painful, which happens to one who is 
unworthy of it, an evil of a kind which one might expect to 
suffer oneself or that one of one’s friends should do so, and this 
when the evil appears dose at hand. For it is clear that it is 
necessary that he who should feel pity should be such as to 
think that he might suffer the evil either in his own person or 
in that of one of his friends, and that the evil should be such, 
or very much such, as has been described in the deQnition* 
(Rhet. ii. 8). 

The definition gives at first sight a somewhat 
selfish complexion to the feeling of pity ; yet there 
can be no doubt that it lays the conditions down 
under which pity is most readily felt, and, though 
there is a pity which transcends this account of it, 
the definition accurately describes the pity by which 
the great majority of ordinary men are moved. 

Z. RomM. — In Latin literature the sentiment of 
pity occupies no prominent place ; the Romans were 
not a compassionate people, and their literature 
faithfully reproduces this trait of their character. 
The passage where the feeling of pity is most 
finely touched upon in Latin literature is in Virgil : 

* Hie . . . 

Sunt lachrymae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt’ 

(x£n. i. 462). 

There is also a striking passage in which Tacitus 
contrasts the pity felt by some of the rough 
soldiers after the battle of Bedriacum, at the 
horrors which the field of battle displayed, ■with 
the callousness of Vitellius and las entourage 
{Hist. ii. Cicero also knew what pity was ; 
he described it as ‘ill ease of mind growing out of 
the misfortune of another’ (Tusc. Queest. iii. 10), 
and ‘ the ill ease excited by the misery of another 
who sufiers wrongfully ’ (ib. iv. 8). 

* the precise meaning of Aristotle's deffnition of the 
object of tragedy is has been much debated, and need not be 
discussed here. 
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3 . Biblical. — -In the Bible it is to be observed that 
the terms ‘ pity,’ ‘ compassion,’ and ‘ mercy ’ are 
used as practically synonymous (being all used in 
diflerent places as translations of the same Hebrew 
and Greek words), and that they occupy a position 
wliich is unique in the religious literature of any 
people. For God is represented in Hebrew as well 
as in Christian literature not only as a God of 
justice but as pitiful, compassionate, and merciful. 
That such are the characteristics of God ■was a 
conviction which grew upon the prophets of Israel 
and the religious leaders of Jewish thought till 
it culminated in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

In the earlier books of the OT the pity and 
compassion of God are comparatively little empha- 
sized. The most important passage occurs in the 
decaloMe in both of the forms in which it has 
come down to ns : 

'ShewiDg mercy unto thousands of them that love me and 
keep my commandments* (El_ 206, Dt 510 eKeos vis 

ayarbitrC fie jcal Totf ^vXtto-o-ovtri ra itpovraynoLTa 

aov]); 

but in the Psalms and in certain of the prophets 
the thought is very prominent — e.g., Ps 86 ’ 103’- *• 
130* etc.. Is 54®- *» G3“, Jer 12*’, Hos 1*. 

In the NT the belief in God’s pity or mercy 
follows as a direct consequence from the doctrine 
of God’s fatherhood and God’s love (e.g., Lk 6 ”). 
To St. Paul God is a God of mercy. God is the 
Father of mercies (2 Co 1’) ; He is rich in mercy 
(Eph 2*) : mercy and peace come from God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord (1 Ti 1’, 2 Ti 1’, Tit 
2 Jn ’). 

Pity towards men is commended to ns in the 
Bible as a consequence of the pity and mercy of 
God, and particularly of His pity and mercy as 
expressed by and revealed in the sending of Jesus 
Christ. Pity and mercy towards aliens and 
strangers were in early days perhaps no more 
recognized as a duty by the Israelites than they 
were by the Greeks and Romans ; indeed, there is 
a passage (Dt 13®) in which it is expressly forbidden 
that pity should be felt or slion-n towards those 
who try to pervert God’s people from the worship 
of Jahweh into the worship of any strange god; 
but throughout the OT mercy and pity are incul- 
cated towards members of the house of Israel, and 
the failure to have pity on the widow, the father- 
less, and the destitute is strongly reprobatei In 
the NT the command to be pitifm has no such re- 
strictions. The teachingof the parable of the Good 
Samaritan implies that our acts of charity, pity, 
and mercy are by no means to be limited to those 
of our own nation, and, as a matter of fact, under 
the teaching of Christianity pity has been ex- 
tended so as to embrace sufferers of the whole 
human race, and in our day embraces the animal 
world as well. 

4 . Augustine. — In Augustine’s de Civitatc Dei 
there is an interesting chapter (ix. 5) devoted to 
the manifestation of pity as exhibited by God 
and man. He maintains against the Stoics, who 
asserted that God could net be moved by pity, 
that, while the claims of pity must always be 
subordinated to justice, it is yet an emotion which 
is not unworthy of God and should be exhibited 
by men to their fellow-men, being naturally called 
out by the sight of distress. The pity of God, of 
course, must depend on the repentance of man ; 
yet, granted this condition, God’s pity can flow 
out towards man, and, it would seem, inevitably 
does BO. The pitiful God of the Christians stands 
thus contrasted with the passionless God of the 
Stoics, just as the compassionate man under the 
Christian dispensation is opposed to the unfeeling 
man of the Stoical ideal. 

Yet, in spite of what Augustine urges, the idea 
of a pitiful God is not altogether an easy one 
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to emtrace. It has to he taken in close connexion 
with the teaching of the NT on repentance. The 
good will, the love, the fatherhood of God to man, 
13 a permanent attitude which remains, whatever 
man's conduct. Sin turns man’s thoughts and his 
affections away from God; repentance makes 
possible the renewal of the relation between God 
and man, which has been there potentially all the 
time, but has been interrupted. The changed 
attitude of God to man consequent on repentance 
expresses itself in pity. The bearing of this 
doctrine on the question of tlie Atonement is out- 
side the present article (cf. EXPIATION AND Atone- 
ment [Christian]). 

5. English moralists. — In (he, English moralists 
the phenomena of pity and lihe cognate emotions 
hem a considerable place. Hobbes started the 
investigation : 

‘ Oricte, for the Calamity of another,' he says, ‘ ia Ktty ; and 
ariseth from the imaj-ination that the like calamity may befall 
himaelle ; and therefore ia called also Compassion, and in the 
phrase of this present time a Fellow.feeling ; And therefore for 
Calamity arriving from great wickedness, the best men have 
the least Pittv ; and for the same Calamity, those have least 
Pitty, that think themselves least ohooxions to the same' 
(i^ciathan, pt. i. ch. G), 

This selfish doctrine of pity is vehemently op- 
posed by Butler in his two sermons on compassion 
{Sermons, v, and vi.). Having stated Hobbes’s 
definition of pity as given in his treatise on Human 
Nature, ch. ix. 1 10, as ‘ the imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from 
the sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another 
man’s calamity,' he proceeds to criticize it in the 
following way {Sermon v, ‘ Upon Compassion ’). 

In the first place, he contends that it is no account of pity or 
compassion at all. The sight of a triend's misfortune might in 
some minds gfive rise to the feeling of fear for ourselves which 
Bohbes describes, but, if it gave rise to such a feeling, the 
feeling would not be one of pity or compassion, but something 
quite different. Again, there are objects which give rise to a 
sense of our own danger— c.p,, a sudden sight or sound, or some 
association of ideas — out no one would say that we compassionate 
orpitysuchobjectsjitwonldberidicnioastodoso. Again.fear, 
pity, and compassion would be on Hobbes’s showing the same 
sentiment and a fearful and compassionate man the same char- 
acter— which every one Immediately sees are totally different 
Again, while compassion and pity exhibited towards others, and 
eiffiedally towarxis our friends, commend us to the favour of all 
good men, fear or anxictj- on our own account by no means 
equally recommends us. Pity, then, and compassion, Butler 
concludes, are not forms of self-love, but original affections, 
being priel at the distresses or misfortunes of others, are a 
primitive sentiment in human nature, a sentiment implanted in 
us, intended to prompt us to reh'eve those many miseries and 
sufferings ol which, in Butler's view, life is so full. The emotion 
does not supplant reason, hut fortifies it, reason being often too 
weak to induce men by itself to alleviate or attempt to banish 
the sufferings otour fellow-men unless supported by those feel- 
ings of compassion and pity with which, as a matter of fact, the 
better class ol men are endowed. 

One other question Butler touches upon in the course ol 
these two sermons. Pity and compassion were regarded by 
many of the Stoics in earlier days and by some of Butler's own 
contemporaries as a weakness which the * wise man ' will seek to 
get rid oh To this Butler replies that the gratification ol the 
affection may be, and often is, a source of pleasure to him w-ho 
indulges it, and certainly makes compliance with the dictates 
of the sense of duty and reason easier and more possible than 
without such a sentiment they are likely to prove to the 
majority of mankind. In this way he answered by anticipation 
the objections ol Kant, who took up on this point a position 
even more extreme than most ol the Stoics. Kant said; ‘The 
passions themselves, being sources of want, are so far from 
having an absolute worth for which they ehould be desired, 
that, on the contraty, it must be the universal wish of everj- 
rational being to be wholly free from them' (dnrndfry. xur 
iletaphysit der SMen ISdmmtt. JTerlx, ed. K. Bosenkranz and 
F. W. Sdiubert, Leipzig, 1SS3-40, viU. GB©. 

Hume lias a good deal to say about pity and 
compassion. Pity is defined ^ him as ‘a concern 
for the misery of others’ {Treatise of Human 
Nature, bk. it. pt. ii. § 7). He does not accept 
Hobbes’s vietv, tbat it is an affection springing 
from the sight of others suffering which makes ns 
apprehensive on our own account. It has its 
source in the imagination, in the power which we 
have of putting ourselves in the place of others 
and gainmg an impression of the ideas which they 


actually experience. It is a peculiarity of the 
passion, he continues, that tne communicated 
passion of sympathy sometimes acquires strength 
from the weakness of its original feeling. 

‘A man who is not dejected by misfortunes is the more 
lamented on account of his patience ' (it.X 

This principle of sympathy is largely invoked by 
Adam Smith to explain some of the phenomena 
which pi^ and compassion e.xhibit. by is it, he 
asks, as Hume had also asked, that we feel more 
compassion for the man who exhibits greater 
magnanimity in his sufferings than for one who 
allows himself to be overwhelmed by them ? The 
reason is, he ansu’ers, that we can more easily 
enter into, or sympathize with, the actual feeling 
which he displays. 

'TVe wonder with surprise and astonishment at tbat strength 
of mind which is capable of so noble and generous an effort’ 
{Theory of Moral Sentiments, Edinburgh, 1S19, pt. L sect 
ill. ch. 1). 

6, Conclusion. — Pity, then, is a universal or 
almost universal human feeling, of the existence 
of which as a fact of human nature there can be 
no doubt, though the e.xpIanation of the feeling 
itself, and still more of the phenomena which it 
exhibits, may be in doubt; it is a feeling the 
presence of which in men, and still more in women, 
we approve, the absence of which we blame and 
deplore, but on condition that it leads to active 
interposition on behalf of those who are in distress ; 
it is a feeling, moreover, which we readily attri- 
bute to God Himself, because we recognize tbat it 
is a form which love takes, a proof not of weakness 
but of strength. 

LtTESATiniii. — The anthorities are cited throughont the 
article. 'W. A. SPOONER. 

PLACES (Sacred). — In primitive religions con- 
ceptions the gods are not exempt Irom general 
limitations of space and time. Arguing by analogy, 
the savage ascribes to all material objects a life 
similar to that of which he himself is conscions, 
and he easily confounds the spiritual force with its 
visible embodiment. Hence in primitive myth we 
find animate and inanimate things equally capable 
of feeling and action, while transformations of 
men into animals are perfectly natural. The 
gods have a physical environment, on and through 
which they act. Nowhere ubiquitous, they are 
conceived of as bounded by certain local limits ; 
the god’s land is the land of his worshippers, and 
his immediate sphere of influence is his residence. 
Among the early Semites ideas of divine preference 
came to be associated with the fertility of par- 
ticular places, whether from rainfall or from 
springs and watercourses, the local gods, or If Slim, 
being recognized and appeased by a tribute of 
firstfruits, and, by a natural extension of mean- 
ing, of firstlings of cattle and men. Thus the 
idea grew that the gods have their proper homes 
or haunts where the worshippers lay their gifts on 
sacred ground, hang them on a sacred tree, or, in 
the case of sacrificial blood, pour it over a sacred 
stone. Later the home or sanctuary of a god was 
a temple, which could be erected only in a place 
where a god had manifested his presence. A theo- 
phany was held to justify the act of sacrificing on 
the spot (Gn 127, Ex 17“ etc.). Hence came the 
idea of the sanctity of such places as Bethel, 
Mamre, Shechera, Beersheba, etc. Thetheophany 
in Ex 3 took place on Sinai, because it is holy 
ground, Jahweli’s habitual dwelling-place (W. 
Robertson Smith, T/te Religion of the Semite^, 
London, 1894, p. 118). Tims we see that holy 
laces are older than temples, and that places 
ecome_ holy as the natural haunts of a god, these 
being in their earlier forms a cave, a rock, a 
foontain, or a tree. These places and things, as 
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the favourite haunts of divine beings, come 
naturally to be regarded as holy, as opposed to 
common, and are reserved for the use of the 
god and his ministers. In relation to man such 
sanctuaries come to be surrounded by restrictions 
as to access, especially for such persons as are 
physically unclean or have shed blood. The right 
of asylum in the OT was limited to involuntary 
homicide, and confined to certain old sanctnaries 
—the cities of refuge. But at some Arabian 
sanctuaries all fugitives were admitted to shelter. 
The idea of holiness had thus come to involve 
restriction or prohibition, together rvith the idea I 
of protection from encroachment, as may be seen | 
in the root-meaning of the Hebrew word hima, a. 
sacred enclosure or temenos. The god and his 
worshippers belong to a community of kinship, 
most probably on the basis of a totemistio concep- 
tion of mutual relationship. Hence men naturally 
fell into the way of observing rules of holiness — ' a 
system of restrictions on man’s arbitrary use of 
natural things, enforced by the dread of super- 
natural penalties ’ (i6, p. 152), as found among all 
primitive peoples. This is the primitive institu- 
tion to which the name ‘ tabu ’ lias been given, 
including both rules of conduct for the regulation 
of man’s contact vrith propitious deities and pre- 
cautions against the approach of evil spirits and 
the like. The distinction between the holy and 
the unclean is real enough, thougli it may not be 
always precise, and both may overlap, as in the 
Levitical legislation. 

The sanctuary, being protected by rigid tabus, 
had of course to he clearly marked in its limits. 
The himS in Arabia sometimes included a large 
tract of pasture land marked off by pillars, and ' 
the Aaram, or sacred territory, of Mecca e.vtends 
for miles on almost every side of the city. The 
whole mountain of Hoteb was sacred groimd, i 
The customary symbol or permanent visible object 
at and through which the worshipper comes into ! 
direct contact with his god is sometimes a natural ! 
object, ns a fountain or tree, or an artificial erec- 
tion, as a pillar or pile of stones. It is easy for the | 
primitive imagination to connect ideas of animate I 
life and quickening energj' uith running water or 
with the rustling leafage of a tree. And we find 
ideas of sanctity attached to rivers, as the Belas 
and the Adonis, and to springs at shrines with 
healing qualities, as the seven wells of Beersbeba, 
etc., into which propitiatory gifts were cast with a 
view to divination or prophetic inspiration. The 
extension of the idea of sanctity to purposes of 
adjuration and ordeal is obvious enough. Trees 
were adored as divine among all the Semitic 
peoples, and still are ns manahil by the modem 
Arabs. The local sanctuaries of the Hebrews were 
altar-sanctuaries erected under trees, but the altar 
had an asherah, or pole, beside it (Dt 16’“). Again, 
grottoes or caves were supposed to be specialiy 
sacred, and the oldest Phcnnician temples took this 
form. The holy cave was the original sanctuary 
of the temple of Apollo at Delos, and the adijtnm, 
or dark inner chamber, was common alike in 
Semitic and in Greek temples, being frequently the 
place where oracles were delivered. The sacri fieial 
stone or altar in the Semitic sanctuary was the 
locality of most intimate communion between the 
worshipper and his god, on which sacrifices were 
burned and offerings _ set forth. The Arabian 
form was usually a cairn or heap of stones, upon 
which, or at the base of which, the sacrificial 
blood was poured out, as was the case also with 
the Greeks and Romans. We read in the OT 
of monoliths {massebM(h) at sanctuaries, as at 
Shechem, Gilgal, etc. 

riyar that the altar 1 b a differeBtiated form of the 
pnnutive rude atone pUIari the no^b or maffiba. But the 


sacred stone is more than an altar, for in Hebrerr and 
Can&arate sanctuaries the altar, in its developed form os a table 
or hearth, does not supersede the pillar; the two are found 
side hy side at the same sanctuarj’, the altar as a piece of 
sacriHcial apparatus, and the pillar as a visible sj’inbol or 
embodiment of the presence of the deitj'j which in process of 
time comes to be fashioned and carved m various waj-s, till 
ultimately it becomes a statue or anthropomorphic idol of 
stone, just os the sacred tree or post was ultimately developed 
Into an image of wood * {ib. p. 204). 

Such sacred stones are found in connexion with 
the worship of the most various gods, in all parts 
of the world, as among the Ainus, the Brazilian 
tribes, the Samoans, etc. The Ssherah develops 
into the wooden idol, the primitive unhewn 
monolith into the marble statue of the god, with 
which the altar still continues to be associated, and 
from these elements eventually the temple was 
built. The primitive altar grew out of totemistio 
ideas, and there is in the earlier stages no need to 
suppose that the stone or image in front of which 
the rites of worship are performed actually con- 
tained the god. The identification of the god and 
the abode in which he may be pleased to make his 
resting-place is, however, an easy transition. Thus 
among the American Indians the place of national 
worship for the Oneidas was the Oneida stone 
from which they claimed descent. The Dakotas 
and Oiibwas had similar stones, which they called 
•grandfather.’ The shaping of a likeness to the 
human face was natural enough, but by no means 
universal, os we see in the unchanged idol of 
Astarte at Paphos. It must be clearly understood 
that the idea of the stone becoming the permanent 
rather than an occasional dwelling-place of the god 
represents a later stage of development. The 
existence of sacrifice implies an earlier totemistio 
stage, in which the blood sprinkled is that of the 
totem-animal, and the object is the renewal of the 
blood-covenant between the totem-clan and the 
totem-god (F. B. Jevons, Inirod. to the Hist. 0 / 
Heligion'^, London, 1914, p. 141). This supersti- 
tion lingered long. It was condemned by the 
Council of Nantes in 895, hut it survives to this 
day in some corners of France and Norway. 

In ancient Rome, in the earliest times, there was 
no temple or image representing a deity. Certain 
places were regarded ns rcligiosa, affected by tabu, 
ns distinguished from loca sacra, places made over 
to the deity by certain formnlre, under the author- 
ity of the State, by the processes of consecratio. 
Such a place, in which a deity had taken up his 
abode, was a fanuvi, containing a sacellum, or 
small roofless enclosure, with an ara. Among 
loca rcligiosa were the spots where thunderbolts 
had fallen and burial-grounds. This feeling or 
scruple [relipo) as applied to places finds expres- 
sion in Virgil’s lines describing the visit of riineas 
to the site of the future Rome : 

* Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem et CapitoVia ducit, 

Aurea nunc, oHm silvestribus horrida dumis. 

Jam turn relJglo pav'idos terrebat oprestls 
Bira loci ; Jam turn sUvam saxumque tremebant. 

**Hoc nemuB, hunc," inqult, “ frondoso vertice collem, 
(Quis deua, Incertuzu est) habitat deus " ' 

(jEn, riii. S47£f.). 

The temple on the Capitol, with its statue of 
Jupiter, and that of Diana on the Aventine, with 
its reproduction of the fdaror of Artemis at Mas- 
sOia, were the earliest statues of the gods in 
roofed temples at Rome. From the earliest times 
the_ Roman boundaries, house, burial-place, and 
spring were considered as in a special sense sacred, 
needing constant religious care. The hearth 
[focus) was the ‘natural altar of the dwelling-room 
of man ’ (• Aust’s admirable expression,’ as iVarde 
Fowler styles it, quoting E. Axsst, Hie Religion der 
Romer, Munster, 1899, p. 214), and the seat of 
Vesta, the spirit of the fire. Behind the hearth 
[ was the pemis, or storing-place of the household, 
I inhahited or guarded by spirits, the di penates. 
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who together with Vesta represent the material 
vitality of the family (W. Warde Fowler, The 
Religious RxpejHcnce of the Romcin P eople, London, 
1911, lect. iv.). The protecting door-spirit was 
Janus ; and in the Janus bifrons in the symbolic 
gate of the Forum Fowler sees a developed form of 
the spirit of the house-door. The lar was origin- 
ally the presiding spirit, not of the house, but of 
an allotment, or the whole of the land of o.familia, 
including that on which the house stood. The 
terminus was the boundary-mark of the land 
belonging to the familia^ or thepcfg«5_{an associa- 
tion of famis and homesteads), and its care was 
marked by detailed religious ceremonies. The 
lustratio, or purification, of land, city, etc., was 
carried out by means of a solemn procession accom- 
panied -nfith sacrifice. And, as the ager of the 
city-state had its boundary made sacred by a lus- 
tratio, so the city had its pomceritim, or boundary- 
line between the sacred and the profane, like that 
of the farm, within whose limits alone thenii^ici'a 
of the city could be taken. See, further, art. 
Landmarks and Bodndahies. 

The earliest Teutonic word for temple means also 
wood, and the primitive shrine of the deity was a 
holy place untouched by human hand, a grove. 
A god may inhabit a mountain-top, a cave, or a 
river, but the general worship was a forest cultus, 
its seat a sacred tree (cf. Tae. Germ. ix.). This is 
not pure nature-worship, for the gods dwelt in 
these groves, although as yet no walls were built 
or images set up. Among the Saxons and Frisians 
the veneration of groves long survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. At the beginning of the 
11th cent. Bishop tJnwan of Bremen had all such 
woods out down in his diocese, and Grimm (Teutonic 
Mythology, i. 73 f.) tells us of a holj' oak near 
Wormeln, Paderborn, to which even in his time 
the neighbouring peasants made a solemn proces- 
sion everj' year. The earliest temples were built 
on the sites of the more ancient trees or groves, 
and, later, Christian churches were erected on the 
same spot, so that the old sacredness did not depart 
from the place, but merely passed into a higher 
relation. 

Literatcrb. — See, besides works slready metvtioned, C. 
Bbtticher, Der BaumkuUus dcr HelUnen, Berlin, 1S5G; 
W. Mannhardt, Antike irald- und FeldkutU, do. 1875-77 ; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic Mytholofjn, tr, J. S. Stallybrass, 4 vols., 
London, 1S82-S3 ; W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur gem. 
Jteligimsgesehichtg, Leipzig, 1874-78; J. Wellhansen, lieste 
arahischen Ileidemtmt^, Berlin, 1897 ; also London, WH- 
IG, passim-, and the artt. HotiNESS, Massediiah, Poles akd 
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PLAINS INDIANS. — i. Distribution and 
history. — The region that gives a geographical 
name to this group of American Indians is of an 
irregular oblong shape, some 2300 miles from north 
to south and 1000 to 1500 miles from east to west. 
Eoughly speaking, the Plains extend from the 
Bio Grande in S.W. United States to the 
Saskatohewfin River in Canada, and from tlie 
base of the Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg in 
Canada and the Missouri and the Mississippi in 
the United States. Down the long easterly slope 
of this broad strelxih of land flow many streams 
that take their rise in the Western mountains. 
Trees border these numerous waterways, but the 
country is barren of forests. This yvas formerly 
the home of over twenty different tribes, belonging 
to six different linguistic stocks. They were as 
follows : 


(1) Algonqulin ; Arapaho, Btackieet (or SikaikaV Cherenni 
and Oree ; (C) Athapascan : Apache ; (3) Caddoan ; Ankara an 
Pawnee ; (4) Kion-an: Kiowa ; (5) Shoslionean : Ckjmanche ■ fi 
Swuan: Assiniboin, Oow (or Absaroka), Dakota, Hidate 
Iowa, Kansas, Handan, Missouri, Omaha, Osage, Otoe Poncj 
and Quapa. 

To and fro over the wide Plains formerly movei 
vast herds of buffalo, which gave abundant fooi 


and furnished the Indians with pelts for clothing 
as well as covering for their tents. The tribes 
regarded these animals as specially provided for 
the sustenance and welfare of the native people, 
and this gift was gratefully recognized in their 
religious rites. 

The Indians of the Plains had been attracted 
thither by tbe buffalo herds. .Some of the tribes 
had come from the woods on the north, east, and 
west, where the game, although plentiful, was 
more or less dilfieult to secure ; others had come 
up from the south for similar reasons. After the 
settlement of the white colonists on the Atlantic 
coast a new force was felt over the land. A 
gradual displacement of the native tribes formerly 
dwelling on the eastern littoral and its streams 
began and went on increasing, until it was felt as 
a westward pressure up to the eastern border of 
the Plains. This steady displacement, added to 
the influence of the white traders, the adventurers, 
and the ‘opening up of the country,’ brought to 
the Indiiins new diseases, intoxicants, and many 
other evils which greatly reduced their number. 

The horse reached the Plains with the expedition 
of Coronado in 1541. Later, strays multiplied 
rapidly, and finally formed the herds of wild 
liorses that became the principal source of the 
Indian supply. What tribe introduced them on 
the Plains and used them for hunting is not 
known, but they were first met by tribes of the 
Siouan stock, among the Comanche, who were 
famous for their horsemanship, and from that 
tribe knowledge was obtained of the use and care 
of the horse. Not only did the horse modify 
hunting methods, but it introduced a new species 
of property, changed social customs, and led to 
foraging expeditions and to wars. 

Although the Plains was never a peaceful 
country, the changing conditions increased its 
turbulence until it became a great battle-field as 
well as a hunting-ground. The greatest blow that 
the native life of the Indian ever received came 
during tbe first decades of the latter half of the 
19th cent., when, in the interests of trade, the 
buffalo were slaughtered by the thousand, until 
within a few years they were practically extinct. 
What that catastrophe meant to the Indian it is 
difficult for one of our race fully to appreciate. 
The present wTiter can never forget the occasion, 
some thirty years ago, when its meaning was 
really borne in upon her. 

The Bged Omaha keeper of the gacred rites that ijiaug:urat€d 
tbe annual tribal huITalo-hunt consented to recite the rituals, 
for historic preservation; he stood alone in his little cabin 
before the graphophone to voice for the last time the words 
that told of the birth of the buffaIo*herds. When he came to 
tbe promise given by Wakonda, in answer to man’s appeal, that 
the herds should come to the people from all directions, the 
tears rolled down his withered cheeks as he sobbingly mur- 
mured: *Notnow,notnowr Tohim, Wakondahadabandoned 
tbe Indian and the world bad become desolate. 

The old man did not long sutadve this recitaL 

2 . Religious and social ideas. — The social 
organization and religious ceremonials of the 
Plains Indians varied in a number of particulars. 
Those tribes belonging to the Algonquian linguistic 
stock had formerlj- dweltunder sedentary and agri- 
cultural conditions, and many of the habits then 
formed were lost under the stress of hunting ; the 
binding force of a close social organization also gave 
way, with the result that religious rites and social 
customs were modified. With, the affiliated 
Arapaho and Cheyenne tribes the ‘Sun-dance’ 
became tbe principal ceremony of the people. 
This composite rite spread to some tribes of the 
Siouan linguistic stock. It was not directly con- 
nected ^u-itb tbe worship of the sun, os its name 
might imply. It is true that the ‘ dancer ’ turned 
towards the sun, but it was viewed as a symbol of 
the unseen Power that had granted the prayer of 
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the dancer— usually a supplication for the recovery 
of a sick relative, the sincerity of the request to 
be proved hy the suppliant going through the 
torture of the Sun-dance. The Sun-dance vrit- 
nessed hy the -svriter in 1882 -was the fulfilment of 
a vow made that the life of a sister might he 
spared to her family. There was therefore an 
altruistic teaching, in this seemingly barbarous 
rite.^ 

Among the Cheyenne there is an ancient cere- 
monial connected with four sacred arrows that 
have been preserved time out of mind, which was 
related to the teaching of the sanctity of life 
within the Mbe. Little is known of this rite, as 
no one having any white blood has ever been 
allowed to ivitness it. See art. CHEYENifE. 

The tribes of the Caddoan linguistic stock had 
long been familiar until the cultivation of the 
maize which figured in their tribal rites. These 
were elaborate, and presented phases of anthropo- 
morphism that were not met with elsewhere. 

The tribes of the Sionan linguistic stock dwelt 
on the eastern border of the Plains, along the 
banks of the Missouri Kiver and the lower part of 
some of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The 
people lived in villages and cultivated maize, 
beans, and a few other plants ; they went out to 
hunt buffalo and other game, returning home with 
their supply of meat and pelts. Early in the 17th 
cent, these tribes came into touch with French 
traders from the south, by way of the Mississippi, 
and across country to the north and east from tne 
lakes and the St. LaiiTence River. With the 
influx of wares during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the native arts of weaving, pottery-making, and 
the manufacture of implements and weapons from 
stone, bone, and wood declined and finally ceased 
altogether. Under these influences hunting grew 
to be more or less a mercantile pursuit, ana the 
religious rites formerly connected with it began to 
lose their power. 

During the latter half of the 19th cent, the life 
of the tribes became greatly modified and at its 
close hardly a tribe was practising its ancient 
vocations and rites, or was dependent for social 
order upon its tribal form of government. The 
entire country was under the control of the white 
race, railroads stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the mountains were no barriers, and 
portions of the Plains once regarded as a desert 
yielded to modem methods of land cultivation, so 
that the old life passed for ever out of sight. The 
native race survived under the new conditions, nor 
were their ancient beliefs wholly obliterated ; 
these had too long been vital to the race to yield 
to mere estemal pressure. What those beliefs 
were has assumed new importance to the student 
of the development of the mind and thought of man 
while xmder the direct and sole tutelage of nature. 

The American Indians belong to an observant, 
thoughtful, out-of-door people who for generations 
have lived on intimate relations with an unmodified 
environment. All animals pursued their orvn 
untrammelled mode of life, only the dog being 
domesticated. With few exceptions, the plants 
were undisturbed in their manner of growth ; there 
were no highways to break the wide expanse of 
grass, or bridges to span the streams. There was 
nothing to suggest any break in the continuity of 
the natural relation between man and his sur- 
roundings. It is difficult for one of our race to 
conceive of that once unbroken stretch of country, 
giving no sign of the master-hand of man or of his 
permanent occupancy. It was amid such untouched, 
unforced conditions that the American Indian 
attentively watched the various phases of life 
about him and pondered upon what he saw. 

1 For a description of the Son-dance see art. FHaiiLisu, 5 a. 


Everywhere he seemed to discern that dual 
forces were eniplo 3 'ed to reproduce and so to per- 
petuate living forms. The fructifying power of 
the sun was needed to make the earth fruitful, 
and only on the union of tlie two, sky and earth, 
was life in its various forms made possible. Upon 
these two opposites he projected human relations 
and made them, to a degree, anthropomorphic; 
the sky became masculine, the earth feminine. 
Finally, by thinking along these lines, as his 
rituals reveal, he was led to conceive of the cosmos 
ns a unit, permeated with the same life force of 
which he was conscious within himself — a force 
that gave to his environment its stable character, 
to every living thing on land and water the power 
of growth and of movement, to man not only his 
physical capacities but the ability to think, to 
will, to bring to pass. This unseen, undying, 
unifi'ing force is called by the Omaha and cognate 
tribes wakonda. Through Wakonda all things 
came into being, are ever related, and made more 
or less interdependent. Consequently, nature 
stood to the Indian ns the manifestation of an 
order that had been instituted by Wakonda, of 
which man was an integral part. To this order he 
turned for guidance when establishing those means, 
religious and secular, that would ensure to him, 
individually and socially, safety and continnons 
life. 

Finding himself to be one of a wide-reaching 
cosmic family, the Omaha (and ’‘is cognates) planned 
the tribal organization upon the type of that family. 
The people were divided into two great sections, 
one to represent the skj’, the other the earth. 
Each section was composed of a number of kinship 
groups, called by a general term meaning ‘ village.’ 
(Tliese are ^oken of bj* our students as ‘ clans ^ or 
‘gentes.’) Each village stood for some one of 
the forms of life seen in Wakonda’s instituted 
order. The sky was the abode of the sun, the 
stars, the winds, and the storm-cloud with its 
thunder and lightning, and to each village of that 
section was committed something regarded ns 
symbolic of one of these manifestations. The 
earth, with its land and water, was the abode of 
the trees, grasses, and the various animals so 
closelj' allied to man and his needs, and to each 
village of that section was committed something 
typical or symbolic of one of these manifestations 
of life. In this way the tribal organization aimed 
at mirroring man’s environment, as ordained by 
Wakonda, and was primarily religions in character, 
and secondarily political m its function. The 
tribal rites were instituted to emphasize that 
which the tribal organization portrayed, and to 
provide means by which the people should together 
acknowledge the order inaugurated by Wakonda, 
of which man was a part. In these rites all the 
villages of the two sections had a share, as well as 
the symbols committed to their keeping, so that 
the people, standing in the appointed order, with 
one voice appealed to the invisible Wakonda for 
help to secure food, safety, and long life. 

A few words are necessary regarding the sym- 
bolic objects committed to the villages, as there 
has been considerable misconception of these and 
the Indian’s use of them. Each village, according 
to the section to which it belonged, had charge of 
one of these symbols. The term by which it was 
designated in the Omaha language meant ‘ that bj- 
which they make themselves known as a people.’ 
It is to this object that the term ‘totem’ has 
been applied. The symbol, representing, as it 
did, one of the forms of life in the sky or on the 
earth, as created by Wakonda, had a sacred 
significance to the people of the village and held 
the central place in their ceremonies. It bound 
the people together by a sacred tie, made them 
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distinctive among the other vUla^es, and was a 
link between them and the inrislble 'Wakonda. 
The symhol belonging to a vfflage was always 
metaphorically referred to in the name of^ the 
village, and also in the personal name ceremonially 
given to every child hom within the village. The 
symbol might be an animal {e.g., the buftalo) or a 
force (c.g., the wind), and the people might be 
spoken of by the name of the symbol of their 
iTllage {e.g., the buffalo people, or the wind people). 
This form of speech never meant to imply that 
the people were descended from the buffalo or any 
other symbolic object. Certain articles were 
regarded as associated with the different symbols ; 
these were always treated with marked respect, 
and the people of a village never touched the 
articles associated with their own sacred symbol. 

The tribal rites of the Omaha and cognates were 
composed of dramatic acts, the recitation of rituals, 
aud the singing of ritualistic songs. In these are 
embodied the myths setting forth the genesis of 
man and his relation to nature. The stories, 
symbols, and metaphors are often highly imagina- 
tive and not infrequently touched with poetic feel- 
ing. Tliese formed a nimbus about the rites that 
both illuminated and made elusive their meaning. 

In the trib.'il rites can be traced the giopings of 
the Indian’s mind to find that power, greater than 
man, which was the eouroe of visible nature, to 
discover a way for man to approach it and receive 
help from it, and to search for the meaning of the 
activities that were everywhere app.arent. The 
religious and social ideas developed through this 
search, extending through generations, as evidenced 
in the rituals, were gradually evolved and formu- 
lated in the tribal ntes, wherein were clearly set 
forth the importance of the perpetuation of human 
life and the recognition that Wakonda is ever 
present in all tilings that surround man. 

There were no specially designated persons in the 
tribe whose duty was to teach religion or etliics, nor 
were there any succinct, practical commandments 
ns to the beliefs or actions. Beligious and ethical 
teachings were embedded in the tribal and other i 
rites. The duty of explanation and instruction 
to the laity, concerning the meaning and the i 
teaching of these rites, devolved on tlie thoughtful 
elders of the tribe, who generally belonged to 
those eligible for the office of keeper and who 
formed a kind of hereditary priesthood. 

3 . Wakonda. — ^The term loalioiufa is not modem 
and does not lend itself to analysis. It is distinct 
from the word meanin" ‘spirit’ and has nothing 
in common with it. Wakonda is not a synonym 
of ‘ Great Spirit,’ of nature, or of an objective god, 
a being apart from nature. It is difficult to formu- 
late the native idea expressed in this word. 'The 
European mind demands a kind of intellectual 
crystallization of conceptions wliicli is not essential 
to the Indian and which, when attempted, is apt 
to modify the original meaning. Wakonda stands 
for the mysterious life-power permeating all natural 
forms and forces and all phases of man’s conscious 
life. The idea of wakonda is therefore funda- 
mental to the Indian’s relation to nature and to 
all living forms, including man. While the con- 
ception of wakonda may appear vague, certain 
anthropomorphic attributes were ascribed to it, 
approximating to a kind of personality. Besides 
the insistence on truthfulness in word and deed, 
there were qualities involving pity and compassion, 
ns shown in certain rites. All experiences of life 
were directed by wakonda— 0 . belief tliat led to a 
kind of fatalism. 
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PLANTS,— See TllEES AND PLANTS. . 

PLATO AND PLATONISM.-- 1 , Life.— 
Aristocles, known always in after life as Plato 
(nxdrur), was bom at Athens (or, as some say, at 
jEgina) on 26th or 27th May 427 D.C. (or, as some 
say, 5tli or 6 th June 428 B.C.). He was well bom, 
his father, Ariston, being of the family of Codras, 
and his mother, Perictione, or Potone, of that of 
Solon; he was well bred; he was well-to-do. In 
his youth he received the customary education in 
music and gymnastic, and lie performed the usual 
military service. He is said to have had poetical 
aspirations— dramatic, epic, lyric. In all proha- 
hility he looked forward to a political career. 
Having been in early years introduced to the 
Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus, he became 
acquainted about 407 with Socrates, and hence- 
forward was ono of his ‘familiars’ or ‘associates’ 
(fraipoi). Presumably Plato shared Socrates’ 
political unortliodoxy ; that is to say, he was 
a ‘moderate’ of the type of Theramenes, and, 
whilst he had no syinjpatliy with Critias and the 
extreme oligarchs, desired a stringent reform of 
the ‘ unmixed democracy.’ Accordingly, he was 
one of those Socratics who, on the death of their 
master in 399, withdrew from Athens and found 
a refuge with Eucleides at Megara. It is possible 
that Plato returned to Athens in or about 394. 
Tlien came a time of travel, when he is said to 
liave visited Egypt, Gyrene, Magna GnEoia, and 
Sicily. At Syracuse he made acquaintance with 
Dion, and with Dion’s brother-in-law, the_‘ tyrant’ 
Dionysius the Eider. It is said that Dionysius, 
taking offence at remarks made by Plato about 
the etliics of tyranny, revenged himself by deliver- 
ing Plato to one Pollis, a Spartan diplomatist; 
that Pollis sold Plato in the market-place of 
.lEgina, as though he were a prisoner taken in 
war; that Anniceris of Gyrene bought him and 
set iiim free ; that Plato’s friends proposed to 
repay to Anniceris the sum which be had ex- 
pended ; and that, when Anniceris declined their 
oiler, the money was spent in the purchase of the 
garden of Academns. Whatever may be thought 
of this curious story, Plato, when he returned 
to Athens about 3S7, established, first in the 
gymnasium of Academns and afterwards in the 
garden liard by, tlie sebool known hencefonvard to 
all time as the Academy. Here he lived, thought, 
taught, and wrote. It may be conjectured that in 
the earlier days of the Academy Plato not only 
delivered formal lectures, hot also gave personal 
instruction to iiis abler pupils, using his written 
dialogues ns texts for catechetical teaching; and 
that he shared the common life of the school. 
But there is reason to believe that in later years 
he delegated the personal teaching to others, and 
that towards the end of his life his public lectures 
were few and far between. In 367 he made a 
second journey to Syracuse in the vain hope of 
winning the younger Dionysius to philosophy, 
and thus realizing his scheme of on ideal polity 
governed by a phflosopher-king. A third journey 
to Sicily in 361, having for its object the recon- 
ciliation of Dionysius with his uncle, Dion, was 
conspicuously unsuccessful. Plato died at Athens 
in 347. 

2 . Writings. — In the age of the emperor 
Tiberius the grammarian Thrasylns framed a 
canon of Plato’s UTitings, and included in it the 
■Apology of Socrates, which purports to represent 
the unpremeditated defence addressed by Socrates 
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to Ms judges ; the Epistles, a collection of letters 
supposed to have been ■mitten by Plato to his 
friends ; and 34 dialogues on philosophical sub- 
jects, There has been, and there still is, con- 
troversy about the epistles, some thinking that all 
are genuine, others that some, and in pc^tioular 
vii. and viii., are genuine, and others again (ivith 
whom the present iiiiter ranges himself) that all 
are spurious. Doubts have been raised about 
certain of the 34 dialogues ; but no serious critic 
of Uie present day questions any of the more con- 
siderable of them. It is easy to see why Plato 
gave- to his ivritings a conversational form. 
Socrates had held that the teacher should elicit 
and suggest rather than inculcate and dogmatize, 
.and had therefore preferred spoken to -written 
discourse, question and answer to continuous ex- 
position. Plato accepted his master’s principle; 
and accordingly, though he deserted his example 
so far as to make use of -writing, he was careful 
in so doing to imitate conversation. ^In moat of 
the dialogues Socrates is the chief speaker; but 
Plato’s Socrates is an idealized Socrates, who has 
an urbanity foreign to the Socrates of historyh 
and he sometimes propounds physical and meta- 
physical doctrines which could not have found 
favour -with a philosophical agnostic. In the 
Parmenides Socrates takes the second place; in 
the Sophist, the Politicus, and the Timccns he 
retires into the background ; and in the Laws he 
does not appear. The dialogues difler in structure, 
inasmuch as the conversation is sometimes -u-ritten 
down in the words of the supposed interlocutors ; 
sometimes is reported by X, who has taken part 
in the discussion or has been present at it ; once 
is reported by X, who heard the story from Y ; 
and once is reported by X, who heard it from Y, 
who heard it from Z. They difier also in literary 
character and treatment. Some are lively and 
'dramatic ; some are eloquent and poetical ; some 
are severely dialectical. Though in general the 
conversational form is studiously maintained, 
there are upon occasion great stretches of con- 
tinuous discourse ; and in particular there ore 
imaginative interludes called myths ipSOoi.], which, 
making no pretension to exactitude of statement, 
claim notwithstanding to be substantially true, 
and, where experience fails, to fill a gap by pro- 
visional hypotheses {Pheedo, 114 D). 'Thus, the 
making and the maintenance of the universe, pre- 
historic society, the "day of judgment, and the 
future state are mythically described. In a word, 
the myth is a profession of faith. The intro- 
ductions prefixed to some of the dialogues and 
the desenption of the last hours of Socrates in 
the Phado are the ve^ perfection of continuous 
narrative. The style is always the best possible 
for_ the occasion ; for Plato’s harp has many 
strings. 

3. The grouping of the dialogues.— Assuming 
that, -when Plato began to -write, the fundamentals 
of his system were already settled, and that ac- 
cordingly the order of the principal -a-ritings was 
determined by the needs and the conveniences of 
exposition, Schleiermacher,* the father of the 
modem study of Platonism, recognized three 
groups of dialogues : elementary, transitional, 
and constractive. The Pheedrus, he thought, was 
the earliest of the dialogues ; the Eepublic, the 
Timesus, the Oritias, and the Laws ytere the latest. 
On the other hand, K. F. Hermaim,® denying that 
the system came into existence full-grown, saw in 
the several dialogues the results ana the evidence 
of Plato’s doctrinal development, and distinguished 
three periods of his literary activity : (1) the years 
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immediately folio-wing the death of Socrates ; (2) 
the residence at Megara ; and (3) the years 
387-347. Subsequent inquirers, ho-wever much 
they differ in detail from one another and from 
Hermann, seem on the -whole to agree in accepting 
his principle of interpretation. 

It -n-ill he convenient to note, first, the principal 
points in -which the critics are agreed; secondlj’, 
the principal points in which they differ. The 
critics are for the most part agreed in recogniz- 
ing a group of dialogues in -which Plato, despite 
certain differences of nomenclature and method, 
has not yet advanced beyond the Socratio stand- 
point ; and it is obvious to assign these to an early 
date. Again, tradition ascribes to the Laws the 
last place ; and modem scholarship readily assents, 
adding that the Timwus and the Oritias come next 
before it. Further, on internal evidence it_ is 
obvious to suppose that certain dialogues wMch 
are critical of educational methods — Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Phatdrus, Euthgdemus, Symposium, and 
Meno — preceded the Republic, in whicn Plato pro- 
pounds his oivn educational theory. Thus far 
there is little disagreement. But there is an 
eager controversy about certain dialogues which 
have been described ns ‘dialectical” or ‘pro- 
fessorial,’ namely, the Parmenides, the Philebus, 
the Thecetetus, the Sophist, and the Politicus, and 
about their relation to the Republic, some regard- 
ing them ns dialectical exercises preparatory to 
the dogmatic teaching of that great dialogue, 
whilst others find in them a style later than that 
of the Republic, reasoned criticism of its meta- 
physical doctrine, and substantial contributions to 
a revised and reconstituted system. The present 
-writer, who holds that the five dialogues called 
dialectical or professorial look back to the Phwdo 
and the Republic, forward to the Timccus, and 
together -with the Timccus represent Plato’s philo- 
sophical maturity, would arrange the principal 
dialogues in five groups corresponding to suc- 
cessive stages in Plato’s intellectual development, 
namely: (1) Sooratic dialogues, (2) educational 
dialogues, (3) Republic, Pheedo, Cratylus, (4) pro- 
fessorial dialogues, Parmenides, Philebus, Thece- 
tetus, Sophist, Politicus, together -adth Timccus, 
(5) Laxos. .dm attempt must non- be made to 
characterize these several stages of Pinto’s intel- 
lectual development, and to show how the principal 
dialogues illustrate and elucidate them. 

4. The five stages of Plato’s intellectual de- 
velopment. — (1) Ihe Socratic dialogues . — About 
the middle of the 6th cent., say 450 B.C., the 
philosophers who sought knowledge for its o-wn 
sake were faced and baffled by three questions : 
(a) 'What is being? (6) "What is knowledge? (c) 
\Vhat is predication ? ; and, for the moment, philo- 
sophical im^uiry seemed to he at a standstilL 
Democritus mdeed had not abandoned the attempt 
to provide a scientific cosmology and cosmogony ; 
and, towards the end of the century, the neo- 
Heracleitean Cratylus, recognizing that, if all 
things are in flux, there is nothing to be perceived, 
looked to etymology for evidence of something 
permanent underlying the perpetual process of 
phenomena. But Democritus Delonged to the 
past, and the etymological theory of Cratylus 
never established itself. Accordmgly, in the 
latter half of the 5th cent. (450-400) the main 
stream of thought set strongly in the direction of 
philosophical agnosticism, and the intellectual 
aspirations of central Greece found expression for 
the most part in humanism — that is to say, the 
literary humanism of the Sophists and the ethical 
humanism of Socrates. Plato’s youthful study of 
Heracleitean flux had made him a philosophical 
agnostic ; for, even in eariy days, he must have 
recognized the futility of Cratylus’s etymological 
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theoiy. He was then ready to receive and 
assimilate the positivism of ^ Socrates ; and for 
a time he found a refuge in dialectical theo^ and 
practice. (But, whereas Socrates had seen in the 
study of CThical consistency a sufEoient occupation 
for his energies and had rested in it, Plato, taking 
his departure from the logic of consistency, pro- 
ceeded to build upon it, limt, a philosophy, 
secondly, a science, and, thirdly, a sociology 
iloral error, Socrates had thought, is largely dde 
to the misapplication of general terms which, once 
affixed to a person or an act — possibly in a moment 
of passion or prejudicc—stand in the way of a 
sober and serious judgment. In order to guard 
against error of this sort, and to secure in the 
individual at any rate consistency of thought, 
and, in so far, consistency of speech and action, 
Socrates spent his life in seeking, and helping 
others to seek, ‘ the whnt,* or the dehnition,^^ of the 
words by which the moral quality of actions^ is 
described This statement of the aim which 
Socrates had steadily pursued exactly describes 
the end which Plato proposed to himself in the 
Socratic dialogues of his first period. But Socrates 
had talked, and Pfnto wrote. Consequently, 
whereas Socrates, who talked, having satisfied 
himself that the Atyxot, or cross-examination, 
had made the hearer aware of his ignorance, 
might, and did, point the way to a definition, 
Plato, who wrote, if he was not to sacrifice the 
advantage of the elenctie stimulns, w’as obliged 
to stop short of dogmatic reconstruction. 

in the Euthj/phro SocraUs invites his intetiocutot to 
define ‘piety* or ‘holiness.* At first Euthyphro does not 
understand what Socrates means by a definition. Socrates 
explains. Then Euthyphro propounds in succession several 
definitions, and Socrates shows their insuIBciency. Acaln and 
a^ain confuted, but in no wise abashed, Euthjphro pleads an 
engagement, and the dialogue ends. We may perhaps con- 
lecture that Plato intends to define piety or holiness as ‘that 
part of Justice which is concerned with the scrrico ol the 
gods ' ! but, in order that the reader may be compelled to think 
for himself, Plato carefully refrains from formulating his 
result. 

The Platonic dialogue of this period is, tlien, an 
exercise in Socratic dialectic; but, whereas the 
destructive process is set out at length, the con- 
structive process is left to be supplied by the 
reader. Contrariwise, Xenophon, who, being 
apologist rather than educator, cares little for 
the Me-yxor, and is chiefly anxious to justify his 
master’s morality, neglects the destructive process 
and dwells upon the constructive results. Besides 
the Euthyphro (piety), the Ckarmides (tem- 
perance), the Laches (courage), the Lysis (friend- 
ship), and the Sippias ilaxor (beauty) are char- 
acteristic dialogues of the first or Socratic period. 
In this period Plato uses the terms ‘form’ («IJos) and 
‘idea’ (ffifo) to mean the oharacteristio or char- 
acteristics included in a Socratic definition, i.e. 

‘ the one in the many,’ the element common to a 
plurality of things which we propose to call by the 
same name. But, inasmuch as the Socratic defini- 
tion of a term of morality or art does not presume, 
either in or out of nature, any objective unity cor- 
responding to it, the ‘ form ’ or ‘ idea ’ lias no 
separate existence, it is not yupurrh* ri. In this 
stage, then, the forms or ideas are moral and 
mstnetic concepts framed by the individual in order 
that he may be consistent in thought, word, and 
deed, and that he and his interlocutor may not 
misunderstand one another. 

(2) The educational dialogues . — ^The dialogues of 
the second period show a notable advance upon 
the dialogues of the first both in their style and in 
their doctrine : in their style, for they are more 
complex, more literary, and more dramatic; and 
in their doctrine, for Socrates, the protagonist, i 
propounds doctrines unknown to the Socrates of 
history, the Socrates of Xenophon, and the Socrates 


of Plato’s Socratic writings. These dialomes are 
primarily concerned Avith the criticism of earlier 
and contemporaneous theories of education. Thus 
the Protagoras brings the educational methods of 
Protagoras and the Sophists face to face with the 
edncational method of Socrates; the Gorgias and 
the Pheedrus deal respectively with the moral and 
intellectual aspects of the forensic rhetoric of 
Gorgias and the political rhetoric of Isocrates ; the 
Meno criticizes the makeshift method of those 
who, despising systematic teaching, regarded the 
practical politician as the true educator; theX-ufky- 
demus caricatures the contemporary eristic ; and 
all these dialogues, together witli the Symposium, 
whilst they demonstrate the superiority of Socratic 
dialectic to the current sophistries, show a growing 
consciousness of its limitations and insuihciency. 
If education is to do what we expect of it, surely 
it should have for its basis, not personal consis- 
tency, but objective truth. Where, then, is truth 
to be found ? Not in objects of sense, which are 
confessedly imperfect, but in the type or form 
with which we instinctively compare them. In the 
words of John Stuart Jlill : * 

* All the objects of eepse nre that which they are, In only on 
Imperfect manner, and suggest to the mind a type of what 
they are, far more perfect than themselves; a “something' far 
more deeply Interfused,” which eye has not seen nor car heard, 
but of which that which can be seen or heard Is an Imperfect 
and often very distant resemblance. . . , What, then, could be 
more natural than to regard the t\-pea as real objects concealed 
from sense, but cognisable directly by the mind? . . . The self- 
beautiful, the self-good, which not only were to all beautiful and 
good things as the ideal Is to the actual, but united In themselves 
the separate perfections of all the various kinds of beauty and 
goodness— must not they be realities In a far higher sense than 
the particulars which arewlthjn sensible cognisance? partlcu* 
lars which Indeed are not realitle.s : for there Is no particular 
good or beautiful or just thing, which is not, In some case that 
may be supposed, unjust, eriJ, and unbeautiful.' 

This para^aph is not indeed what Mill meant it 
to be, a complete and final summary of Plato’s 
theory of ideas ; but it cannot be bettered as a 
statement of the imaginative specnlation out of 
which that theory was afterwards to grow ; i.c. as 
a description of the process by which Plato arrived 
at the conception of a sole reality, eternal, immut- 
able, perfect, whereof perishable, mutable, imper- 
fect things nre, in the language of Goethe, no more 
than ‘likenesses.’ 

_ For the exposition of this imaginative specula- 
tion in its primitive and poetical form the Phmd- 
rus and the Symposium are all-important. There 
are, we are told in the Phaidrus (247-230), certain 
real e.xistences (fin-wj fiyro), snoh as self-justice, 
self- temperance, self-knowledge, of whose tran- 
scendental perfection, revealed to ns in a previous 
existence, we are reminded by their imperfect 
earthly counterparts. This rudimentary theory 
of being becomes a rudimentary theory of know- 
ledge when we are further told in the Symposixim 
(210 A if.) that the lover of beauty rises from the 
sight of persons, souls, and institutions, which are 
imperfectly beantifnl, through the corresponding 
universal or Socratic definition, to the knowledge 
of the eternally existent self-beautifnl (ofiri 3 (art 
KxMr). In a word, Plato postulates really existent 
unities, of which rmities phenomenal pluralities are 
imperfect likenesses, and supposes the really exist- 
ent unities to become known to us, through Socratic 
definitions, by means of reminiscexxce {drd/u'xjsxs). 
But he makes no attempt to explain how the im- 
perfectly beautiful particular is related to the per- 
fect self-beautiful ; nor does he define the content 
of the world of ideas. In this second period, then, 
the forms or ideas are moral and sssthetio unities, 
eternal, substantial, separately existent; but we 
are not told how their_ particulars participate in 
them, nor what the things are which have ideas 
corresponding to them. 
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(3) The earlier theory of ideas.— AnA now, in a 
third period, taking his departure from the jndi- 
mentary conception of eternally existent unities, 
Plato proceeds to develop a systematic theory 
which shall afford answers to the three OTeat 
questions, What is being t, "What is knowledge’, 
■\Vhat is predication’) This systematic theory, the 
earlier theory of ideas, may be summed up in four 
propositions — a fundamental proposition and three 
supplementary articles. The fundamental ppposi- 
tion is the proposition already indicated in the 
oetical speculation of the second period, and 
encefom-ard steadfastly maintained : beside 
pluralities of phenomena, transient, mutable, im- 
perfect, which become, and are objects of opinion, 
there are unities, eternal, immutable, perfect, 
which really exist, and are objects of knowledge. 
The supplementary articles which convert the 
poetry of the Phadriis and the Symposium into 
the philosophy of the Republic, the Pheedo, and 
the Cratylus are : (a) wherever a pluralitj’ of par- 
ticulars are called by the same name, there is a 
corresponding idea or form {Republic, 59GA; cf. 
Phoedo, 63 D) ; thus there are now ideas, not merely 
of good, just, beautiful, but also of bad, unjust, 
unbeautiful ; of chairs and tables ; of fever ; of hot 
and cold ; in short, of every common term ; (i) it 
is the presence, immanence, communion {rapoixrla, 
Kowavla) of the form or idea in the particular— or, 
in other words, it is the particular’s participation 
{fitSe^a) in the idea — that makes particulars what 
they are {Pheedo, 100 D ; cf. Republic, 476) ; that 
is to say, a thing is beautiful because the idea of 
beauty is present in it ; a thing is unbeautiful 
because the idea of unbeautiful is present in it ; a 
thing is both beautiful and unbeautiful because 
both the ideas are present in it; (c) foremost of 
the ideas is the idea of good. 

•For,'saysSocrates(lJ<pu6(ie, 609B), ' Justaathesun tumishas 
to the obieots ot sight not only their capacity (or being seen, 
hut also their generation, groirth, and nutrition, even eo the 
obieots o( knowiedge derive from the good not only their cap- 
acity (or being knonn, but also their existence and their reality, 
though the good is not reality, and is on the other side o( it, 
transcending it in majesty and power.’ 

With the help of these supplementary articles, 
the fundamental proposition becomes a tlieoiy of 
being, a theory of knowledge, and a theory of pre- 
dication. It is a the ory of bei ng inasmuch as the 
ideas are eternal, immutable unities. It is a theory 
of knowled ge inasmuch as in the Republic (ytTad 
fin.) klatoTiopes to ascend from observed particu- 
lars through Socratic definitions to a definition of 
the self-good, and thus to convert provisional 
definitions of tilings into certified representations 
of ideas. It is a theory of predication inasmuch 
at it afibrds or seemsWT afiora an answer to certain 
logical paradoxes which had sorely perplexed 
Plato’s contemporaries and for the moment himself. 
For, whereas the proposition ‘ Likes cannot be un- 
like, nor unlikes like,’ which Zeno had regarded 
as a truth, seemed to his successors to cut at the 
root of all predication, Plato in this stage conceived 
that, though the rmities like and unlike cannot be 
affirmed the one of the other, a particular can be 
simultaneously like and unlike in the sense that 
the ideas of like and unlike are simultaneously 
resent in it. That this was the origin of the 
ypothesis of the particular’s participation {fitBeia) 
in the idea is plainly affirmed in the Parmenides ; 
and it would seem that, when Plato wrote the 
Republic, he was not yet aware of the limitations 
and inconsistencies which were speedily to prove 
fa' al to this, the earlier theory of ideas. 

(4) The later theory of ideas. — Plato’s fourth 
period, in which his philosophy reached its con- 
summation, is represented by six remarkable 
dialogues, of which three — Parriienidc^J£,hilebus, 
and Timeeu s — are chiefly onlolo^cair and tluee — 


Thecctetns, Sophist, and Politicus, or Statesman — 
are chiefly logical. In all of these, unmistakable 
references to the Republic and the Pheedo show that 
Plato has now finally renounced the supplementary 
articles of the earlier theory of ideas ; but the 
critical or destructive element is especially con- 
spicuous in the Parmenides and the Philebus, 
which may be placed respectively first and second 
at the beginning of the series. The Thecetetus, the 
Sophist, and the Politicus, which deal with the 
logical problems of the time and clear the way for 
the reconstruction of the system, naturally follow; 
cf. Aristotle’s statement [Metaphysics, A. vi.) that 
Plato’s theory of ideas, i.e. the later theory, rested 
upon a logic which was all his own. The series 
ends with the Timceeis, which, if it does not formu- 
late a dogmatic ontology, at any rate lays the 
foundations of what K. I). Archer Hind has well 
called ‘a thorough-going idealism.’ Of each of 
these dialogues something must now be said. 

In the Parmenides Plato takes up again the pro- 
position ‘ Likes cannot be unlike, nor unlikes like.’ 
Socrates, a mere stripling, disputes Zeno’s supposed 
truth, and maintains that the same thing may be 
at once like and unlike by reason of the irmnanence 
in it of the ideas of like and unlike, or, in other 
words, by ‘reason of the particular’s participation 
in those ideas. That is to say, he attempts to dis- 
ose of the contemporary paradox of predication 
y an appeal to the characteristic doctrine of the 
Republic and the Pheedo. Hereupon Parmenides — 
not the Parmenides of history, but an anachronistic 
Parmenides ; in fact, Plato himself in the fullness 
of his powers — intervenes, and shows (a) that, 
whereas by assumption the idea is a unity (for 
otherwise the difficulties which beset the particular 
would beset the idea also), if two or more things 
are called by the name of the idea in virtue of 
their common participation in it, the unity of the 
immanent idea is sacrificed, either by multiplica- 
tion or by division, in tlie world of sense (Par- 
menides, I30Efl‘.); (6) that, if without participation 
in the idea there is no predication, the unity of 
the idea is sacrificed in the world of ideas ; for the 
particular man and the idea of man are both called 
man, and by assumption this common predication 
implies the existence of a secondary idea of man, 
and so on ad infinitum (131 E, 132 D) ; (c) that the 
theory of the Republic and the Pheedo does not 
explain how the idea, which is a unity, can be the 
subject of .predication; for by assumption the 
subject of predication is not a unity, but a complex 
or bundle of ideas (129 C, E) ; (rf) that the dogma 
‘Every common term has an idea corresponding to 
it’ conflicts with the theory of the idea’s perfection 
(130 C) ; (e) that, while without ideas tuere can ee 
no knowledge, the unconditioned idea can no more 
be apprehended by man than the conditioned pheno- 
menon can be apprehended hy God (134 A S'. ). That 
is to say, the theory of immanence, by which Plato 
in the earlier time had sought to explain the sup- 
posed paradox of the one thing and its many 
predicates, involves another paradox, the paradox 
of the one idea and its many particulars ; and it 
will be necessary for us, if we are to attempt a 
reconstruction of the theory of being, to provide a 
new solution of the paradox of diverse attributions. 
For this new solution, so far as relations are con- 
cerned, we must look to the latter part of the 
dialogue. Here, at the instance of the other two, 
Parmenides proceeds to investigate his own doctrine 
of the existence of the one ; but he extends tlie 
scope of the inquiry so that it shall take account 
of the antithesis of the one and the many whether 
that one or that many is supposed to be or not to 
be, and not only as the antithesis was understood 
by himself and by Zeno, but also as it was inter- 
preted by their successors, and in particular by 
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Plato himself both in his earlier theory and in hia 
later. In the course of the inquiry tlie antithe-sis 
of the one and tlio others, t.c. of the one thing ^and 
its many attrihutions, is hronght before us in eight 
hypotheses ; and in each case ive ask ourselves, 
How does this particular bypotliesiB deal \yitli the 
paradox of likeness and unlibeness 7 Does it recog- 
nize that the same thing can be like and unlike, 
old and young, and so forth, in which case^ cogni- 
tion of some sort is possible? Or does it deny 
these attributes, and thus bring philosophy to a 
deadlock 7 The eight hypotheses and their results 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

(i.) It the One is one, that is to say. In a strict sense a unit}', 
the attributes like and unlike, great and small, resting and 
moving, old and young, etc., cannot be predicated of the One, 
and there can be neither knowledge nor sensation nor opinion 
ol it. ' 

(il.) i( the One participates In cjtlstence and, through a finite 
many (aoAAd), becomes on infinite many (avriott), diverse predi- 
cates such as like and unlike, etc., can bo alllrmed and denied 
of the One in its relations to ttsejt and to the others ; and the 
One can be known, opined, perceived. 

(ill.) II the One Is, and, through a finite many, an infinite 
many can be conjoined in the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc., can be offlrmcd of the olhcrs In relation 
to themselves and to one another. 

(iv.) If the One Is, but, inasmuch as there Is no finite plnrallty 
to mediate between the others and tlie One, the others are 
wholly dissociated from the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc., cannot he affirmed of the others. 

(v.) If the One Is not. i.e. if the One la negatively determined 
by its otherness from what is, diverse prccicates such ns liko 
and unlike may be affirmed about the One and it can beknown. 

(vi.) If the One la not, fie. if the One Is absolutely non-eslst- 
ent, diverse predicates cannot bo affirmed about it, and It 
cannot be kno^vn. 

(vil.) II the One la not, and yet there arc others— i.s. things 
other than one another— the others may have the semblance of 
grouping, even if there is no finite plurality to determine the 
groups, and In this way diverse prccicates may be affirmed of 
the pbenoracnal others, and opinion, though not knowledge. Is 
possible thereof. 

(vill.) II the One Is not, and there Is no semblance ol grouping, 
the others being no more than disconnected particulars, diverse 
predicates cannot be affirmed of them. 

■Now of tliese eight hypotheses four, namely i,, 
iv., vi., viii., give negative re.su)t8 only ; that is to 
say, there can be neither predication nor knowledge 
either of tlie One or of the otliers os here described. 
But (a) of the One and tlie others as conceived in 
ii. and iii., where tlie finite many mediates between 
the unity and infinite plurality, and (6) of tlio One 
of v., wliich is negatively determined, there may 
be predication and knowledge, and (c) vii. permits 
qualified predication and opinion in tlie_ region of 
sense. Accordingly, we shall find that ii. and iit 
are the foundation of the Philehm and tlie Timatts, 
and tliat v. and vii. find a place in the three logical 
dialogues, Theatelus, Sophist, and Politims. In a 
word, the Parmcnidss not only rej'eots the earlier 
theorj' of ideas, but also maps out the later. 
And this is not all. From the eight hypotheses 
Parmenides draws the enigmatical conclusion : 

'Whether One exists or docs not exist, both One and the 
others are, and are not, ail things in ail ways, and appear Co 
be, and do not appear to be, all things in all waj-s, both in 
relation to themselves and in relation to one another.* 

/( This summary of the eight hypotheses is Pl.ato’s 
resolution of the paradox of likeness and unlike- 
ness. For he has shoavn practically in many 
particular instances that, whether we suppose the 
One to be existent or to be non-existent, and Iiow- 
soever we conceive it, we can affirm and deny, of 
it and of tliem, t» its and their relations to itself 
and to themselves, diverse predicates snob as like 
and unlike, resting and moving, small and great, 
etc. Thus, when wo affirm diverse predicates of any 
thing, there is no inconsistency such as Antisthenes 
had supposed ; because what is affirmed or denied 
is always a relation, and the same thing can bo 
like in one relation and unlike in another.! And 
this resolution of the contemporary difficulty 
carries with it an important corollary ; it is non- 
open to us to expunge relations from the list of the 
elSij, and in this way to escape, so far as relations 


are concerned, from the paradox of the multiplica- 
tion or the division of tlio idea. Or, if wo prefer 
still to recognize etStj of relations, distinguishing 
between cISij which are niri saO' alni and eltij wbieb 
are not adrd KaO' aOrd, wo may relegate efSp of 
relations to the latter class. 

But again, as has been said, the Parmenides 
affords hints for reconstruction : (1) tho second and 
third hypotheses show tliat, if exact predication 
and knowledge are to ho possible, a finite plurality 
must needs intervene between unity and inlinife 
plurality; i.e., as is aliirmod in the Philehus, a 
finite number of kinds must needs intervene be- 
tween the unity of existence and tho infinity of 
particulars ; (2) from tlie fifth liypotliesis wo learn 
what is shown at length in the Sophist, that a 
member or members of the finite plurality can be 
negatively described ; (3) tho seventh hypothesis 
shows that, where there is no finite phirality, 
tiiero may still bo a Unity of apparent, artificial 
groups, by wliieli inexact predication, and opinion, 
but not knowledge, become possible. It would 
seem, tlien, tliat tlie Parmenides — wliicli some 
liavc regarded os a dialectical exercise nrepara- 
torj’ to tlio Ecpuhlic, and most liavo deliberately 
neglected — not onlj- disposes of tlie earlier doctrine, 
and maps out tho later, but also announces that 
witlidrawal of ideas of relation which Aristotle 
plainly regarded as a notable characteristic of 
I’lato's maturity [Met. A. ix. 900’’ 10). 

Tho work of reconstruction begun in the Par- 
OTcniffesiscontinued in the Philehus. Hero Socrates 
reverts to tho question propounded in Ecpuhlic, }'i, 
605 A ff., What is tho summum honuml Is it 
pleasure? Is it intelligence? This ethical question 
IS quickly and summarUy disposed of : the chief 
good of man is a mixed life of intelligence and 
pure pleasure. But a new question, wider in its 
scope, arises out of it and takes its place. What 
is it that makes tlio mixed life, or anything else, 
good? In the Eepublie and tlio Phccao Plato had 
made answer : ' A tiling is good because, side by 
side with tlie constitutive idea, the idea of good, 
tlie alrrk dyaOir, is present in it,’ But in the 
intcn-al tho theory of tlie immanent idea has been 
discredited, and now in tlie Philehus wo start anew 
from tlio dogma foreshadowed in tho second and 
tliird liypotlicscs of the Parmenides ; 'All things 
wliich are or exist in our universe are combinations 
of fnity (ir/poi), and indefiniti/' (ireipla) ; and we 
call tliem good or b.ad according ns tliey approxi- 
mate to, or diverge from, the irtpat f^ovra, Umir 
constitutive ideas. Wlicnco it would seem (1) 
that, inasmucli as tho particular is good by reason 
of its approximation to its formative idea, the 
intervention of tlio idea of good is no longer re- 
quired to account for the particular’s excellence, 
and (2) that, inasmuch os particulars approximate 
to, and diverge from, their respective ideas, the 
particular imitates f/ttpeirat) the ide.a and no longer 
participates in it {perlxci)- Incidentally it appears 
that we no longer need ideas of ‘hot ’and ‘cold,’ 
inasmuch ns these qualities are divergences from 
an indill’erence point which is neither the one nor 
the other. 

The Thcaitctus, the Sophist, and tho Statesman 
are a trilogj-, not only in the sense that the con- 
versation begun in the first of tlie tliree is continued 
in the other two, but also inasmuch as the Sophist 
and the Statesman, though ostensibly they discuss 
a new question, Are sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher one, two, or three?, resume and dis- 
pose of the q^uestion left unanswered in the Thcec- 
tetus. What 18 knowledge? 

According to Aristotle (ilfet. A. vi. 9S7* 32), 
Plato, who in early years had been the pupil of the 
Heracleitean Cratylus, was true in later life to 
the Heracleitean principle, ‘AU sensibles are in 
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flnx and therefore cannot be kno-vrn,’ rrhence he 
inferred the existence of tilings other than sensihles, 
and these things he called /ormy or ideas. The 
Thccetctus is Plato’s justification of the Heracleitean 
principle; and, if the corollary is not explicitly 
fonnnlatcd, at any rate the -way to it is made 
plain. Knowledge, we find, is not sensation, which 
lias sensihles for its object; nor is it true opinion, 
opinion being judgment about sensihles ; nor is it 
true opinion supported by a definition, Socratic or 
othenvise. Hence, if there is to he any knowledge 
— and Plato does not despair — there must be things 
other than sensihles, and such are the ideas, which, 
in the second and third hypotheses of the Par- 
menidcs, mediate between the unity of being and 
the infinity of particulars. 

In the Sophist and the Statesman the inter- 
locutors of the Thecetetus together with an Eleatic 
stranger, who now appears for the first time, 
discuss the question, ‘Are sophist, statesman, 
and philosopher one, two, or tliree?’, and comc to 
the conclusion that the true statesman is identical 
with the philosopher, and the mere politician 
identical with the sophist. Thus in our search for 
tlie sophist we stumble upon the philosopher 
(253 C) ; and it is therefore unnecessary either to 
suppose that a dialogue about ‘ the philosopher ’ 
was planned hut remained unwritten, or to find a 
‘philosopher’ in one of the extant dialogues. 
Incidentally, the definition of the philosopher 
carries with it a definition of knowledge, and in 
this way tlie Sophist, hereafter to be supplemented 
by the Statesman, resumes the discussion raised 
and dropped in the Thecctetm, and the unity of the 
trilogy IS assured. 

In the search for a definition of ‘sophist’ the 
Eleate finds himself obliged ‘in violation of the 
principle of our father Parmenides,’ to attribute 
existence to the non-existent or non-ent. An 
investigation of the non-ent (glj tv) thus becomes 
necessary ; and, as in thoParmemVM the investiga- 
tion of the existent unity involves that of unity 
which is non-existent, so here the study of the non- 
ent involves that of the ent also. In the investiga- 
tion of the two taken together the following dis- 
coveries are made : (I) beside avrd sat’ airrh ftSi;, 
which are incommunicable, incapable of being pre- 
dicated of one another, there are ylrt] or tWi;, not 
airi. saS' aired, which communicate, some within 
narrow limits, others generally but not universally, 
such os ‘rest’ {ardait) and motion {slvriieis), and 
others, again, universally, namely ent (is), same 
[rairedv), other {Bdrepov) ; (2) there is no airei saS’ 
ouri tlSot of sophist; (3) the function of dialectic 
is classification according to kinds (tJ xord yivij 
StaipeiaOai), whereby we are preserved from thinking 
that which is the same diUerent or that which is 
different the same ; and he who can thus classify 
is the philosopher whom we seek ; (4) ent (He) and 
non-ent (pfi tv) are infercommunicable, if by non- 
ent wo mean, not that which is contrary (ivavrlov) 
to ent, but tliat which is difi'erent (frepav) from it, 
and accordingly pij piya and ph Ka\iv may bo ns 
truly existent ns fUyx and sdKdv (cf. the fifth 
hypothesis of the Parmenides, and ct. Jicpicblic, v. 
aayfn.); (5) the troubles of contemporary logic 
principally depend upon misunderstandings in 
regard to the negative. The merits of this great 
dialogue cannot be exaggerated. 

The method of cfimi'on (Siafpcni!) announced in 
the Sophist is developed and illustrated in the 
Statesman (roXirncds). Dirision is indeed no new 
thing; but tlie use now to be made of it is novel 
and important. In the Philebus (16 B) Socrates 
professes himself enamoured of it, though it has 
often left him stranded ; and as early as the 
Phtedrus (2p3_A) he has employed it in* framing 
Socratic definitions with a new to consistency in 


the use of debatable terms {ap^t<TSprr,<etpa) such as 
just, unjust ; in other words, in making artificial 
groups where nature does not give us definite 
kinds. In the Sophist, when we seek definitions of 
cinraXifirruni and collar iKij, and even in the Statesmaji, 
when the stranger starts upon his inquiry, dirision 
has no more ambitious aim than opoXoyla, But at 
261 Dff., and especially at 266 All’., we find our- 
selves applying it to animal kinds with a view to 
the discovery of incorporeal aird saO’ aired etSej. 
That is to say, Bialpeais is now used, not with a 
view to the creation of artificial groups in the 
region of apipicperrejorpa, but as a means of ascer- 
taining the likenesses and the unlikenesses of 
nature’s fixities, the nOri koS’ aired erSi;. In other 
words, the natural types, or airrd saB’ aired ettij, are 
the proper objects ot knowledge, and what can 
be known about them is their mutual resemblances 
and differences. And, when it is underetood that 
the end of Stalpeiets is now the determination of 
the affinities of etSij, and not a mere definition 
‘per genus et differentias ’ of a single eiSos, certain 
precepts here added and exemplified become for 
the first time intelligible. E.g., the longer dicho- 
tomy is, as such, the better, because we obtain by 
it fuller information about an leeianpebr. We have 
then here the foundation of the clossificatory 
science which was for n time to play so greata part 
in the Academy. The latter part of the dialogue 
prepares the way for the reconstituted sociologj’ of 
Pinto’s fifth period. 

The Timeeus is the keystone of the later theory 
of ideas. Here, in a cosmogonical myth, Plato 
shows that the universe, as we know it under con- 
ditions of time and space, may be conceived ns 
the thoughts of universal mind together with the 
thoughts of those thoughts. The ideas are the 
thoughts of God (verfipaTa Beov), of, iiTotltSr words, 
tlllOSwh~6f" universal' rnind’n.liinliing."' But, 
wTiefeaS~unTveTSal" minu, tiioTubiectr, ■ thinks a 
plurality of thoughts, it thinks tnose thoughts. 
Its objects, in space; and, in so far ns it thinks 
them under special conditions, it thinks them 
in terms ot certain regular geometrical figures — 
pyramid, octahedron, _ eikosahedron, cube — - and 
these regular geometrical figures are respectively 
the ideas of fire, air, water, earth, the elements 
which go to make (o) the body of the universe, (6) the 
bodies of the stars, which are t he first-bom thought s 
of creative mind, and (c) the 'Bbuies ot the animals 
and vegetables, which creative mind thinks, not 
directly ns it thinks the stars, but indirectly 
through the minds of the stars, its first-bom 
thoughts ; and, whereas God, or mind, the creator, 
thinks humanity or caninity, as an eternal unity, 
the stars. His first-bora thoughts, when they think 
humanity or caninity corporealized under spacial 
conditions, conceive it, not as an eternal unity, but 
as a transient plurality. Thus particular men or 
dogs arc, as it were, reljexions of the idea of man or 
dog, invested with bodily form under conditions of 
time and space ; and in this way, in virtue of the 
hypothesis that ‘ that which superior mind conceives 
ns a subjective thought is perceived by inferior 
mind, however imperfectly, as an objective thing,’ 
Plato is able to show, at any rate, the possibility 
of expressing in terms of mind the materiality and 
the externality of things. And these results carry 
with them an important corollnr 3 ’. If particular 
men and particular dogs owe their respective 
existences to eternal, immutable ideas of man and 
dog, it should be possible for us— even if we cannot 
apprehend those ideas — to study by tlie method of 
division (lialpea-cs) announced in the Sophist and the 
Statesman the bodily resemblances and differences 
of natural kinds._ In a word, the proper function 
of the man of science is the study of classificatoiy 
zoology and botany, because in these subjects the 
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ideas of the respective animals and vegetables 
assure us of the existence of natural kinds. On 
the other hand, where there are no ideas, and 
therefore no determinate natural kinds, though we 
may ‘ study the subject as a recreation, and derive 
from it a sober and sensible amusement (59 C),’ Oiere 
can be no exact science. E.g., mineralogy, inas- 
much as the several minerals are irregular, indeter- 
minate, combinations of the four simple bodies, 
combinations which are not definitely marked otf 
from one another by nature, is not an exact science. 
Nevertheless it would seem that Plato by no 
means confined his attention to the exact sciences, 
the sciences founded upon ideas j for in the latter 
part of the Timcetis he has much to say both about 
inexact sciences, such as mineralogy, and about 
the parts and organs of the body and their several 
functions. His pronouncements on these subjecte 
are highly speculative ; but, as indications of his 
scientific aims, they are by no means unimportant. 

We may now tabulate the later theory of ideas 
with a view to a comparison of its supplementary 
articles with those of the earlier theory. The 
fundamental proposition is still— as it has been 
ever since Plato freed himself from Socratic 
limitations — ‘ Beside pluralities of phenomena, 
transient, mutable, imperfect, which come into 
being, and are objects of opinion, there are unities, 
etern^, immutable, perfect, which really e.xist, 
and are objects of knowledge.’ 

The supplementary articles are as follows; (a) 
there are substantive, self-existent ideas {avri. KaO' 
aura eCSij) of the universe j of fire, air, water, 
earth ; of the several stars ; and of the several 
animal and vegetable species ; but of nothing else, 
(i) It is not the idea's immanence in particulars, but 
the imitation or reflexion of the idea in matter — 
i.e. in space — that brings particulars into existence 
and makes them what they are. (c) Unity=mind 
=:good=God is the cause, the sole cause, of all 
things ; it is the cause of the ideas, of particulars, 
and even of its own correlative — plura!lity=space 
= evil = necessity, {d) The ideas are the thoughts 
of the sole cause, namely, luiity or mind, (e) 
Infinite mind develops within itself a complete 
universe of thoughts, primary and secondary ; and 
this universe of thoughts, as seen from within by 
a finite intelligence included in it, is our universe 
of things. 

In this stage, then, the forms or ideas are 
unities from which nature’s fixities — the universe, 
the four simple bodies, the stars, and the animal 
and vegetable kinds — are respectively derived ; 
they are substantial and eternal ; they are the 
thoughts of universal mind ; they are not immanent 
in particulars, but are imitated or reflected as 
particulars in space. 

2 _ V (5) The Laws . — ^We now come to the fifth period 

tiii — Of Plato’s philosophical and literary activity. 
Having given to his metaphysio its final shape, 
and having shomi how, through the doctrine of 
natural kinds, it affords a foundation for the 
scientific study of animal and vegetable species, 
Plato leaves to his nephew Speusippus the direction 
of the biological studies of the school, and himself, 
reverting to ethics and sociology, revises his 
earlier conclusions about those subjects from the 
[-standpoint of his later philosophy. When he 
Ls’rote the Bepuhlic, he had hoped to attain through 
the self-good to the knowledge of the ideas, and 
thus to establish a ‘philosophical morality.’ If 
man could know the self -good and the ideal virtues 
which spring from it, he would no longer — except 
in early years when he had not yet completed his 
education — require that ‘ popular and civic virtue ’ 
which society artificially builds up by means of 
rewards and punishments ; the knowledge of the 
self-good would be his one and only end and his 


exceeding great reward. Such had been Plato’s 
aspiration when in a burst of enthusiasm he wrote 
the BepublicJBat since that time he had become 
aware of the limitations of human nature. Man 
cannot know the self-good ; and, what is more, 
inasmuch as man has a bodily nature, the self-good 
and the human good are not identical. This being 
so, we cannot dispense with ‘ popular and civic 
morality,’ and it becomes necessary to do what we 
can to strengthen andimprove it. Hence, whereas 
in the Bepuhlic he plans a constitution and pro- 
vides for its maintenance, but commits to his trained 
magistrates all the responsibilities of administra- 
tion, in the Laws, recognizing that under existing 
conditions legislation is indispensable, he seeks to 
provide for the guidance of his countrymen a 
complete code of enactments. In this remarkable 
treatise Plato leaves metaphysic and science behind 
him ; but there is one metaphysical pronounce- 
ment, and at first sight it flagrantly conflicts with 
the teaching of the Timmus. Whereas in that dia- 
logue Plato claims to have found in universal mind 
the one and only cause of the infinite variety of 
things, here, in the Laws (896 E), he confidently 
affirms that there are two world-souls, the one 
beneficent, the other maleficent — God and devil. 
The truth is that, writing popularly, he stops 
short of his final analysis. The good world-soul 
and the bad world-soul of the Laws are the provi- 
dence (Trphyota) and the necessity [avdyKTi) of the 
Timeeus -, and the fact that in the unmetaphysical 
Laws Plato rests in the penultimate dualism of the 
great metaphysical dialogue is no reason for sup- 
posing that he had abandoned his ultimate henisra. 

Never perhaps was any other philosopher as 
progressive as Plato. In his early years he had 
studied the two philosophies which were after- 
wards to be the foundations of his own system — 
the Heracleitean theory of flux and the Socratie 
doctrine of ethical universals. In the first period 
of his independent thought he attempted no more 
than to carry on by written discourse the oral 
teaching of his master and thus to secure a greater 
consistency in the use of those terms of morality 
which have so gr eat an influence upon actions. In 
the second, noting that, in moral and {esthetic 
practice, we find ourselves perpetually referring to 
an ideal standard, he conceives that in a previous 
existence we have known certain suprasensual 
realities such as goodness, beauty, and justice, of 
which their counterparts in this world imper- 
fectly remind us. In the third, bewildered by 
Zeno’s axiom that likes cannot be unlike, nor 
unlikes like, he assumes that for every predicate 
there is a suprasensual reality, and that this 
suprasensual reality, though separately existent 
and a unity, is present in every particular which 
bears the same name. In the fourth, having in 
the interval realized that things which are like in 
one relation may he unlike in another, and having 
disposed of other logical difficulties of the time, 
Plato now postulates ideas only where he finds 
fixities in nature. Such fixities are the universe 
itself, the four so-called simple bodies, the stars, 
and the animal and vegetable kinds. These are 
natural fixities because they derive their existence 
from the ideas, which are the eternal immutable 
thoughts of universal mind. Universal mind is 
the sole cause of the universe and all that is in it. 
In the fifth period, having learnt to limit his 
intellectual aspirations, Plato revises and supple- 
ments the sociological schemes of his third period. 

S. Ethical teaching.— Plato’s ethical teaching 
can^hardly be called systematic. In his first period 
he is a Socratic, pure and simple. In his second 
he indicates, but does not develop, the theory of 
ideas upon which he at that time hoped to build a 
transcendental ethic. In the third, if we look to 
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ness and quiescence, svith their included minor 
distinctions. 

On the other side are those who recognize only 
two antagonistic aspects of afi’ection — pleasantness 
and unpleasantness — -analyzing the other two 
dimensions into organic and muscular sensations. 
Certainly, when we have eliminated our sensations 
of muscular strain, the feeling of tension vanishes, 
and, equally, e.vcitement seems to have little mean- 
ing apart from sensations of tension and respiration 
and consciousness of rapidity in the flow of ideas. 
On the whole, the dual theory seems to have the 
weight of testimony, both lay and expert, in its 
favour. 

Incidentally, it may he remarked that the un- 
pleasantness recognized in this analysis is not to 
be identified with the sensation of organic pain, 
which, while usually existing in an extremely un- 
pleasant complex, may yet, when of slight intensi^, 
have the pleasantness of interest. ‘Iv 

The question as to whether pleasantness itself 
admits of qualitative differences is not to be 
answered rnth any positiveness. Introspection 
gives varying testimony on the point, and whereas, 
if we assume that the phases of affection correspond 
to a general central process, we are inclined to 
expect only differences of degree, when we also 
assume that every element in a complex varies 
with the changes in the total complex, wo tend to 
look for qualitative differences in pleasantness 
according as the total process varies. Certainly 
the burden of proof seems to rest heavily on those 
who affirm such differences in quality. 

3 . As to the psychological status of pleasure — 
its place among other mental processes — three 
theories hold the field. 2 . 2 - ^ 

(1) Tht qualitative theory (Stout, Ma^all). — 
Pleasure and pain are general qualities or attributes 
of mental process, either of which may be attached 
to any mental element. The term 'quality’ is 
here explained as used in the same sense as when 
applied to intensitj' as a quality of sensation. 
Pleasantness thus has no substantive standing, but 
is always pleasantness of something, just ns in- 
tensity never exists by itself but always as an 
essential attribute of another state. 

(2) The sensational theory (Sturapf). — Pleasure 
and pain are sensations of the organic type. 
Pleastire is a diffused sensation of tickling or a 
weak sensation of lust. If pleasure were a mere 
attribute of sensation, it would not itself have 
attributes such as intensity and duration, nor would 
a sensation persist in the absence of its attributes 
as is the case relative to pleasure and pain. 

(3) The affective clement theory (Titchener). — 
Pleasure and pain are the two phases of a simple 
affective process which forms one of the two ele- 
mentary constituents of mental life, if we group 
sensation and image together ns the second. Affec- 
tion is similar to sensation in possessing quality, 
intensity, duration, but it lacks clearness, and 
shows an antagonism and incompatibility of its 
^posite qualities which mark it off from sensation. 
Tickling has its own sensory quality, which may 
be either pleasant or unpleasant, but which is not 
synonymous with pleasantness. 

While no consensus of opinion can be invoked 
on the questions involved in these theories, it may 
be remarked that the point at issue between ( 1 ) 
and both (2) and (3) seems to resolve itself into the 
somewhat profitless logical distinction between 
substance and quality. As between (2) and (3), 
while one may not be satisfied with the form in 
which the latter theory is usnally stated, one can- 
not but feel that, in its recognition of the distinct- 
ness of plei^antness as an elementary aspect of 
mental life, it has in its favour the almost unani- 
mous testimony of introspeetion. 


4 . .4s to the conditions of pleasure, our know- 
ledge is still more incomplete. From the genetic 
point of view, it has been suggested that affection 
IS undeveloped sensation or a mode of experience 
of which sensation is a later phase, and that the 
free sensory nerve-endings may be its organ 
(Titchener). We have also the biological general- 
ization that pleasure is the accompaniment of 
actions useful to the organism (Spencer), but such 
a generalization needs qualifying conditions which 
it is beyond our present power to supply. A widely 
applicable psychological formula is that pleasure 
is the accompaniment of uninterrupted activity, of 
progress towards an end, whatever the end may be 
(Stout, An veil). This end may not be useful for 
life ns a wdiole, and hence the actirity may not 
have survival value, but in so far as it is an actual 
end tbc progressive realization of it gives pleasure. 
Such a formula seems more ndeq^uatc for the more 
active type of ple.asnres but hardly for pleasure in 
its whole extent. From the physiological point of 
view, there is a general tendency to consider the 
conditions for atfection ns central rather than 
peripheral, but guesses differ ns to whether it is a 
matter of general nutritive condition or of motor 
preparedness, ns well ns to whethera special cortical 
region is involved or the whole cortex. 

S- For the place of pleasure m ethical systems 
see art. Hedo.vism. cA 

Lrrrp.ATDiui.— E. B. Titchener, Elementary Psychology of 
Feeling and Attention, New York, 1&03, Text-Book of Psycho- 
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Manual of Psychology^ do. 1001, bk. U. ch. viii,, Analytic 
Psychology, 2 vols., do. ISOO, bk- 1, ch. vi. ; J. Royce, Outlines 
of Psychology, New York, 1003, ch. vll. ; G. T. Ladd, Psyeho- 
lemy, Descripttre arid Fxptanatory, London, 2£0I, ch. lx. f. ; 
W. Wundt, Grundzitge derphysiologisthen Psychologie, bielpzlEr, 
1002-03,11, ; C-Stumpf, 'UeberOeIijhlseiripftndangen,'^tfibchr, 
fur Psychologie, xliv. [1007] ; H. Munsterberg, Beiirdge xur 
experinxentellen Psychrlogie, Freiburg, lSSO-02, ir. ; 0. KGlpe, 
'ZurTheorie der slnnlichcn Gefiihle,' Vierteljabrsschr. furuus, 
Philosophie, xl. [ISSTJ -112-483, xll. (1SS3I SO-SO; F. BoulUier, 
JPu Plaitir elite la douleurO, Paris, 1635 ; H. Speacer,Pn‘nciptes 
of Psychology, London, 1S31, rob 1. pL 11. ch. lx, 

Norsian Wilde., 

PLEROMA. — This term has acquired a certain 
celebrity from its use in tbe later NT books, in rela- 
tion to deity, and in one of the most fully developed 
systerasof Gnosticism, as a designation of wbat may 
be called the Gnostic heaven — that supersensible 
spiritual sphere in which the Godhead was thought 
to exist and manifest itself above and apart from 
the material world. There were, of course, many 
fantastic and extravagant notions in the Gnostic 
idea, but every careful student who follows the 
course of Christian thought in the 2nd cent., at 
the time when Christianity came face to face with 
the advanced conclusions of speculative religious 
philosophy, will see how siOTificant a phenomenon 
the Gnostic heaven is. This article will deal 
exclusively with the conception embodied in the 
word ‘ Pleroma,’ and ivill endeavour to follow its 
use from the NT up to the form in which it finally 
appears in the VnlentVnian system of lEons. The 
various elements of thought which are there 
united, and which form a fairly well rounded 
system of God and the world, had groivn up out 
of, and had been gathered from, the CTeat systems 
which dominated the ancient world; but these 
appear here fused and blended with the new ideas 
that Christianity had introduced. It was the first 
great attempt to exhibit Christianity as n part of 
the system of the world — and no mean effort either, 
ns we shall readily see, if we are able to thread 
our way through the tangled maze of grotesque 
and mj’thical phraseology in which the Gnostic 
teachers indulged. In its most fantastic shapes, 
however, there are usnally visible some gleams of 
rational thought. 

I. NT use. — The NT use of the terra ‘ Pleroma,’ 
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in relntion to deity, ia piven in Col 1” 2’, EpU 
3'' 4”, .In 1“. Tho word is found in other parts of 
the NT in the ordinarj- senao of * fullness’ variously 
aoplied, hut in these passages it stands in a context 
wliich seems to require a special theological con- 
notation with which tho render is supposed to ho 
already familiar. In St. Paul’s language two 
great conceptions are aflirmcd or implied : (1) that 
the whole Jullness of deity, the entire plenitude 
of dii-ino excellences, energies, and powers resides 
in Christ ; and (2) that, through union with Him, 
the Christian Cliiirch is destined] to sharo in tho 
fullness which dwells in Him. Uoth these concep- 
tions appear in the suhseqiicnt jihases of Gnostic 
thought, hut they are placed in now connexions 
and relations, niid in tho handling of them the 
lend of Scripture and tho limits witliin which they 
are viewed m Scripture are soon lost sight of. In 
the views which St. Paul comhata at Colossx we 
recognize some incipient forms of Gnosticism which 
are easily idcntilied with well-known features of 
popular .fewish hcliofs clinractcristic of the ago — 
an undue prominence given to angels as mediators 
hetween God and tho world, and tliofnl.«enuthoritj' 
ascribed to various ascetic practices. Tho revela- 
tion of God which was given in tho incarnation 
and mission of the Son had for ever sot aside the 
necessity for inferior mediators, whether angels 
or men ; and tho Apostle’s contention is that all 
the energies and powers of dcitj-, all divine func- 
tions in the order and government of tho world, 
reside in Him, all things visible and invisible, 
thrones, dominions, princijialitics, and powers being 
subject to Him. The Jewish teachers at Colossm 
had doubtless taken their stand upon the common 
belief that there were manv mediators through 
whom God communicates Ilia will to men, and 
that to each of tbc.se a measure of divine honour 
or worship might be due. They had not vet dis- 
covered that in Cliristianity was given ttio final 
and absolute revelation of God to tho world. 

The idea that the entire fullness of the Godlic.ad 
is manifested in Christ is fundamental to Christi- 
anity, and is, indeed, a wide-reaching conception, 
dilficnlt to grasp by the intellect — a mystery pro- 
foundly significant and precious to faith. The 
Christian recognizes in Him the cmlmdimcnt of all 
divine excellence, tho full glor 3 ’ of tho Father. In 
tho later books of the NT wo note an important 
advance npon the Christology of tho Acts and 
earlier Epistles. In the latter tho chief aspects of 
His Messianic dignity and glorj' are sot forth ns 
the ground for faith in Him as the Mediator of 
the Messianic salvation. The full content of the 
Messianic idea was notlaid open, and wasprobably 
not called for in the earlier preaching. lint at a 
later stage, with the advance of thought and a 
growing faith, tho doctrine of the person of the 
Son became richer and fuller. It was seen that 
He is tho full and complete exproasion of tho 
Father’s nature and glory, ‘ tho image of tho in- 
visible God,’ ‘ the cfl'ulgcnco of His glory,’ ' tho 
verj- impress of His being.’ The Fourth Gospel, 
the latest phase of NT teaching, exhibits thi.s 
conception in relation to tho earthly life of the 
Redeemer, showing that the Son ia the entire and 
complete manifestation of the Father. It is 
doubtless tho spiritual and ethical perfections of 
deity that are chiefly in view in tho pas.sages in 
which tho Pleroma of tho Godhead is ascribed to 
the Son, since these chiefly will bo thought of as 
constituting tho great essentials of the eternal 
life, which was snth tho Father, and which tho 
Redeemer conveys to men. Yet, though we have 
difficulty in believing that all the recesses of deity 
are open to the knowledge of men, it is manifest that 
in the NT conception of tho Incarnation there is 
given, besides the ethical perfections of the God- 


head, a universal cosmic princijde— tho energies 
and powei-8 which produce and sustain tho course 
of tho world. It is not easy to separate in thought 
tho cosmic and ethical elements in tho idea : in 
reality tho two must meet and blend_ to form a 
compfctc whole. Tho ethical perfections of tho 
Godhead are manifested notin empty space, but in 
tho complex life of tho material world, in which 
they must bo sustained and vindicated by physical 
energies and powers. The I’leronmof thcGodliead, 
therefore, contains not merely tho totality of all 
ethical perfections, but all divine energies which 
the cosmos disjihiya ; and, all theso being ascribed 
without limitation to tho .Son, there ari.sea tho 
ncccssnr 3 - inference that He is tho final and 
absolute manifestation of deity to men. 

2 . The Valcntinian system.— From tho s-arioua 
contexts in which the tenn ‘I’Icroma’is used in 
the NT it is to be gathered that the idea was now 
inOhe fqihcre of religion, and that towards the 
close of the Ajiostolic Ago it was denied or oppo.scd 
by other and contrary hypotheses, viz. that there 
were many mediating agencies between God and 
men, and that tho whole fullncjs of deity could 
not bo communicatcil to any one being or person, 
however eminent. 

Tho last thought appears in various shapes in all 
tho forms of Gnosticism, and it is usually implied 
that no entire or perfect revelation of dcitj' ia 
possible in material tilings, that all perfect mani- 
lestations of God are contined to tho sphere within 
which dcitj' i.s to be found — the sjihere to which 
they apply the term ' I’lcroma’ in a local or topo- 
graphicarsense. In some iins«.sgcs where the word 
occurs incidentally wo see that the idea is of 
capital impiirtnai'o, and we arc prcjiarcd for tho 
iKild cfltirt which is made in the Valcntinian 
system to reach a definite ami rounded doctrine 
in regard to it. Among tho earlier Gnostics tho 
attempt was made to obviate the dillicully involveil 
in tho incarnation and passion of the Son, cither 
by assuming that our l/ord’s liodj' was not real 
flesh and blood, but a form assumed for a time, or 
bv saying that Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
Mary by ordinarj' generation, and that tho Christ 
who dc.«cendcd u]ion him at his baptism, lieing 
a siiiritual being and, as such, impassible, departed 
from him at the Crucifixion. 

IrrOTUi tills garly si malntalnln;: that Jesus was 

’rocrrly a rrccp’.acla ol Clirlsl uixin whom the Christ, as a 
dove, Jesoeiidrd from above, and that when ttc liad declirtd the 
unr.anieable Kalhtr lie entered Into the rieroma In an Incom. 
jirehensible and Invisible manner' (Wrer, m. xvh lb The name 
view appears in another passage, where tl Is avid that *lhe 
Ciirist from alKive , , . continued liniiosslble,' and that, Ihouith 
He had descended upon Jesus llio Son of the Ilcinlouriroa, He 
• flew back a^ln Into His own jiteromn ’ (in. xl. 1), 

These two examplc.s servo to show tlio point at 
which tho Gnostic view diverges from St. I'aul and 
the NT. Ho teaches that all divine powers and 
energies reside in Clirist in permanent form, while 
thej' maintained thnt only a single power — the 
Christ from nlmvc — had dwelt in Jesus for a time, 
and afterwards returned to tho Pleroma, from 
which thought it is clear that the I’lcroma is 
viewed as tho special sjihero or ahodo of deitj', 
separate from tho rest of the avorld and not homo- 
geneous with it. 

Turning now to tho system of Valentinus ns it is 
expounded bj' Irenrcus and Ilippolj'tns, we lind 
that tho Pleroma forms the centre of an elaborate 
theory of tho world — of divine emanations, of 
creation, and redemption. It is tho oxclusivo 
sjdicre of dcitj' within which tho evolution of the 
jEons is necomplished. It lias over against it tho 
Wi-u/ta, the ’void,’ tho sphere of matter which 
includes nil that is outward, corporeal, phj'sical, 
scnslldo. These two spheres inefudo the totality 
of being real or conceivahlo, and tlicro is an 
absolute diU'erenco and antitbesis between tliein. 
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such that the one is the home of all Uiat is perfect, 
godlike, eternal, imperishahle ; while in the other 
things are corrupt, perishable, shadowy, unreal. 
The ^ons whicli are begotten from the unfathom- 
able abyss of deity are the divine energies, the 
functions of infinite life which manifest themselves 
in a definite order and succession ; but towards 
the end of the series, where presumably their 
strengtli and purity have diminished, the last 
being far from the centre and source of life, one of 
them, Sophia, somehow passes out into the void 
beyond, and out of her tears, sorrows, and dis- 
tresses the material creation arises. The anti- 
thesis between these two spheres as conceived by 
Valentinus himself is probably better expressed by 
the term iurripniia, ‘defect,’ than hy Khupa., ‘void,’ 
since the view of matter or the world which is 
prominent in the teaching of the school regards it 
as having its origin in some disturbance in the life 
of deity itself, and therefore not of an opposite or 
contrary natui'e. The sphere of the Alons is 
marked ofif by definite bounds from the sphere 
beyond, but tire movement implied in the genera- 
tion of the j®ons in some of its remoter effects 
passes over the limits into the sphere in which 
the world arises, so that an affinity is established 
between the two from the first. The later jEons 
— Sophia, Christ, and the Holy Spirit— carry over 
the living and redeeming energies of the Pleroma 
into the lower sphere where, divine seeds being 
already sown from the tears and labours of Sophia, 
all that is kindred with the Pleroma, after being 
redeemed and purified, returns to it at last as its 
ultimate home. 

3. The Gnostic reconstruction. — From this out- 
line we are in a position to see how far the Gnostic 
conception has parted from the NT standpoint, 
and where it passes over into a region unknown 
and unknowable to man. It has already lost sight 
of the spiritual and ethical quality of the concept 
of_God, characteristic of Scripture, in which omni- 
science and omnipresence are implied, and sets 
about establishing bounds between the sphere 
appropriate to deity and an outer world. In this 
respect it still keeps to the old contrast of God 
and the world which dominated all the ancient 
systems. A parallel to this drift of thought is 
seen in the strong tendency towards the unknown 
and the marvellous e.xhibited in the apocryphal 
Christian literature which was contemporaneous 
with the great Gnostic movement. Yet the specu- 
lative effort to reach an adequate idea of God, in 
harmony with the new data which Christianity 
had established, has much interest and significance. 
It was really the first great attempt to construct a 
philosophy of religion with Christianity taken into 
account. In the Valentinian Pleroma there appear 
the chief conceptions regarding the nature of deity 
which speculative thought had then reached, but 
they are blended with tlie new view of the world 
which Christianity had established. In the 
doctrine of God taught in the Palestinian school 
the action of God in the material world was 
thought to be effected by various mediating 
agencies and powers of a supermundane angelic 
character, personal and impersonal. God Himself 
was too highly exalted in majesty and glory to 
come into immediate contact irith nian’s ivorld. 
Hence it was thought that the purposes of His 
will and government were carried through by- 
various orders of ministering angels. This vieiv 
had grown out of the earlier OT doctrine of the 
holiness and exaltation of Jahweh, which at first 
was preached mainly with reference to sin and the 
imperfections of man’s life, but in the later theology 
of the schools it had practically separated the 
Godhead from all contact with the world, leaving 
only the abstract idea of a Being exalted ateve 


all human thought, inscrutable and unnameable. 
With Philo and among the Alexandrians the same 
result was reached by much the same process, 
partly also by the help of Platonic conceptions. 
Here also God in Himself is defined in terms of 
absolute being, mostly negative, without at tributes 
or qualities. His agency in the world is repre- 
sented and sustained by His Logos, or reason, and 
the vast multitude of inferior Xiyoi which deter- 
mine all particular things. Among the Greeks, 
since Plato and Aristotle, God was defined as the 
highest good or the supreme cause far removed 
from the actual world, who leaves the care of it to 
inferior agencies or powers. With Plato (Timcem) 
the demiourgos, or creator of the world, acts the 
part of an inferior deity, since he must build the 
world on the patterns furnished by the eternal 
ideas and from material already existent. 

Now, having such an idea of deity to start from, 
and with the conviction that Christianity had 
brought something new in the sphere of religion — 
that in fact it was revelation from the highest 
God, as was held in all the phases of Gnostic specu- 
lation — Gnosticism set itself to a reconstruction 
along the whole line of the theistic conception, to 
provide for the passing of deity from the primal 
silence of a past eternity into a process of self- 
manifestation in a series of iEons, in a Pleroma, or 
spirit-sphere, to constitute an ideal world, from 
and after which the existing system of material 
things arose, in such wise tliat the creative and 
redeeming agencies which Christianity reveals are 
found to be not only in accord with the laws of the 
higher sphere, but also the immediate revelation 
of them. The Gnostics all seem to have been 
greatly troubled with the imperfections of all 
earlier conceptions of God, Jewish as well as 
heathen, and, by assigning the various defects of 
the world and of earlier religions to inferior beings 
or agencies, they doubtless thought to secure a 
clear field for the new world which they saw in the 
new religion. To be thorough, they began their 
reconstruction from the beginning, and assumed a 
movement from within the depths of the Godhead 
outwards, towards a world different from itself, to 
arise out of itself, and destined in its purer parts 
to return to it again, by the process of redemption 
which Christianity reveals and accomplishes. 

4. The process of emanations. — A tolerably 
clear account of the Pleroma in the system of 
Valentinus is given by Irenreus and Hippolytus. 
Their eagerness to expose the absurdities of the 
system has often led them off the points of greatest 
interest for us, who want to understand, and are 
outside the sphere of danger. 

First of ail, then, there exists in 'the Invisible and ineffable 
heights above ' a certain perfect pre-existent .^n whom they 
cali Proarche, Propator, Bythos, invisible, incomprehensible, 
eternal, and unbegotten, remaining throughout innumerable 
cycles of ages in profound serenity and quiescence,. Along 
with Him there existed Ennoia (' thouf^ht called also Ghana 
or Sig§ (‘ grace,* ' silence At last this Bythos determined to 
produce from Himself the beginning of all things. PYora the 
union of B^’thos and 8ig6 (‘depth* and ' silence*) vtxs pro- 
duced Nous (‘mind,* 'intelligence'), called also MonogenSs 
(‘only-begotten’), father and the beginning of all things. 
Along with Nous was produced AlStheia (' truth *) as his mate. 
These four constitute the first tetrad, and are called the root of 
things. From Nous and AlStheia arise Jjogos and Zo5 (‘ reason ' 
and 'life'), and from these again Anthropos and Ecclesia 
(* man * and * church ’), ideally conceived. Here, then, we have 
the first ogdoad, called (let us be careful to note) ' the root and 
substance of all things, the beginning and fashioning of the 
entire Pleroma.* In this ogdoad we have given the essential, 
the determining, part of the conception, the source or ground 
from which the others proceed according to the same principle. 
The fintt movements of life within the hidden recesses of deity 
give birth to the ideal forms of all rational life— mind or intelli- 
gence, truth or realiti’, reason, life, man, church. These 
must first exist in God, and be evolved in the divine self- 
consciousness os the essential and primary functions in the 
inner life of deity, the patterns or models of life also in man’s 
world. 

The first ogdoad, then, must be primary, since all the iEons 
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Khich follow are contained or given In them by impllcatloiK 
From Logos and Zo6 arise other ten, from AnthrOpos and 
EcdCsia twelve. Reckoning B^dhos and Sig6 os the first in the 
series, we have thirty in all— -the complete number of the ASons, 
But, since Christ and the Holy Spirit are sometimes spoken of as 
^lons, they would have to be added ns later developmenta, 
and probably In some computations Bythos and Sig6 are not 
reckoned within the thirt>*, as being the fountain of all the 
rest. The language of our sources varies a good deal on this 
point. Sophia is repeatedly spoken of as the last of the iEons, 
through whom confusion was begun in the Pleroraa, which con- 
fusion was afterwards allayed by Christ and the Holy Spirit 
projected by the will of the Father for this purpose. It would 
seem, then, that these two should be regarded as later develop- 
ments which arise in view of the sorrows of Sophia and the 
world, whici should arise out of her tears. Christ and the Holy 
Spirit undoubtedly belong to the Pleroma, but they differ from 
the earlier iEons in this, that, though belonging to the Pleroma, 
they ore Intermediate with it and the sphere of the world (for 
the significance attaching to them see below). Meanwhile, 
reckoning the thirty as complete without them, we have three 
series — an ogdoad, a decad, and a dodecad, thus : 

The primary ogdoad : 

Bythos (esProarchB*:Propator) and Ennola (•sCharlseSigB), 
Hous and AUtheia, 

Logos and ZoB, 

AnthrOpos and Ecclcsla. 

The decad produced by Nous The dodecad by AnthrBpos and 
andAlSthcia (v.’ith some by EccUala: 

Logos and Zo5) : PnnicIStos, ‘ comlorter/ 

L Bythlos, *deep,' 2. Kstis, ‘faith,* 

2. Mixis, ‘mixture,* 8. Patricos, ‘paternal,* 

8. AgBratos, * undecaying,* 4. Elpis, ‘hope/ 

4. Henosis, ‘unification,’^ 6. Mctricos, * temperate/ 

B. AutophyBs, 'self-grown/ fl. AgapS, ‘love/ i 

6, HedonB, ‘pleasure/ 7. Syncsis, ‘ understanding/ 

7, Akinatoa,^ unmoved^’ 8, EcclBslaatlcos, ‘ccclesioati- ' 

^ S.TOcrasls, ‘composition/ cal/ 

0. MonogenBs, ‘only- 0. Alnos, ‘praise/ 

begotten/ 10. MacarioWs, ‘felicity/ | 

10. Macaria, ‘blessedncBS.’ 11. ThelBtos, ‘volition/ i 

12, Sophia, ‘wisdom.* I 

In the sources there are some small variations in 
the lists of the ^ons, as also a difference of opinion 
as to the pairs by wliom the decad or the dodecad 
were produced. From the outline it will he seen 
that the terms in some cases overlap. A more 
rigid logic could easily reduce the number. It is 
probable that the symbolism implied in the 
numbers 4, 8, 10, and 30 may have suggested 30 in 
all, os the number denoting the highest perfection. 
All the /Eons taken together were meant to repre- 
sent an ideal outline of things, to bo realized in the 
material sphere, for which reason their perfection 
ns a whole is more in prominence than the logical 
proportion of the parts, if, indeed, we should speak 
of logic at all in a construction so largely mythical. 
The conception offers an outline of the supposed 
life of deity, within the sphere of the eternal, 
according to which the life of man is to be modelled, 
the decad and the dodecad being an ideal sketch 
of the Gnostic Church from different standpoints. 
It will also he seen that the emanations or pro- 
jections follow a descending series in such manner 
as to show that each series in the succession is a 
further unfolding of the essential content of those 
above, and the entire company constitute a fellow- 
ship in which each is necessary to all, and the 
felicity of each is dependent on the felicity of all. 
It is an image of the life of deity, not in the 
abysmal solitude of a bygone eternity, hut at the 
stage when it has entered on a process of self- 
manifestation in which all the life powers and 
functions latent from the beginning take their 
lace in an order of being which constitutes a 
eaven self-sufficing and eternal. 

But our view of it is not complete till we see 
how the process of emanation, begun in the depths 
of deity, terminates in the production of the world 
and the redemption of man. The process is not 
conceived in the manner of pantheism. It has 
definite bounds, and terminates at a point where a 
Spot, • limit,’ is placed at the boundary where the 
Kivapa, or the imipiipa, a sphere of another nature, 
begins. The jEona are not nature-powers which 
VOL. X.— s 


follow a necessity of nature ; they are rather 
ethical personalities, and they constitute a spirit 
realm wliose arrangements and working follow a 
Christian ideal. The frame for the conception was 
probably suggested by Platonism, from the place 
assigned to tlio eternal ideas in the building of the 
world, hut the content is essentially Christian, and 
the heaven wliich they constitute is a Christian 
heaven. They furnish the model for the life of the 
lower world from which all that is purified and 
perfected at last ascends to dwell with the /Eons. 
The first eight represent the great conceptions 
which underlie all forms of rational life. The next 
ten, which arise from Logos and Zoe, represent 
chiefly cosmical principles or powers which are 
necessary os a basis of ethical life. The last 
twelve, produced from AntlirOpos and Ecclesia, 
are mostly the qualities of the perfected humanity 
which Christianity is destined to produce. 

A scheme for a Pleroma was contained in the 
earlier system of Basilidcs, hut the term does not 
seem to have been applied to it. Basilides con- 
fined tile evolution of the divine life within deity 
to tho seven powers — mind, reason, thought, wis- 
dom, might, righteousness, and peace. But from 
this point the evolution continued through 
numberless grades of existence in a descending 
series — a conception which abandons the problem 
raised by Christianity. 

S‘ The Pleroma and the world. — Returning, 
then, to tho Valentinian Pleroma, how did the 
system account for the origin of the world, and 
wliat is the relation of the Pleroma to the world ? 
The passage from spirit to matter, from the abso- 
lute and the perfect to the finite and the imperfect, 
is the great problem that confronts all philosophies 
which attempt to explain the origin of the world. 
The Gnostic attempts on this problem show great 
constructive skill and profound conceptions of 
what ChristianiW was expected to effect in the 
transformation of the world. Considerable differ- 
ence of view appears, however, as to the manner 
in which the life of the Pleroma passes over into 
the region beyond. The myth of Sophia, Avhich 
generally covers the origin of tho world from the 
Pleroma, is put in various shapes, and it is not 
easy to gain a definite picture of the process os the 
Gnostics conceived it, if that was possible oven to 
them. To a certain extent tho myth of Sophia — 
i.e. the wisdom, or constructive skill, which had 
laboured to bring about the world — had taken 
various shapes before speculative thought had 
attempted the bolder task of picturing the life of 
deity in itself. We have seen that schools of 
opposite^ tendencies were agreed in placing sup- 
reme deity at the farthest possible distance from 
the world. But Jewish thought, while agreeing 
with tile results of Greek speculation on this 
point, sought to explain the action of God in 
and upon the world by assuming the agency of 
various semi-divine mediating beings. Among 
these high prominence was assigned to wisdom 
(Sophia) as a world-building and world-ruling 
power, plosely allied to this conception was that 
of a demioiirgos, or world-builder, which was intro- 
duced by Plato in his account of creation in the 
Timaus, and which became a favourite figure with 
the Gnostics. These personifications represented 
agencies more or less inferior to the highest deity, 
and, by ascribing the existing world with its many 
defects_ to these or similar beings. Gnosticism 
maintained a direct antithesis between God in 
Himself and all inferior agents who might have 
sway in the world. Deeply penetrated with the 
thought that Christianity was something abso- 
lutely new, that the Jewish dispensation which 
precraed it was mainly the work of inferior beinm, 
that the mission and work of Christ were a revela- 
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tion from the highest God, the Gnostics sought for 
a conception of ^e Godhead "which should stand in 
closer harmony with Christianity and explain the 
present anomalies of the world. To some extent, 
then, their speculative construction of the world 
had preceded their attempt at the heaven of the 
iEons, and the myth of Sophia had probably grown 
into some of its forms before the ^Eons of the 
Pleroma were fully established. The problem was, 
not to construct a material world by a process of 
emanation from the Pleroma, but to form a bridge 
between two systems of thought which had grown 
up apart and from the opposite ends of existence. 
Already in Christianity Christ and the Holy 
Spirit had been revealed as ethical and cosmic 
powers. They had come from the great unknomi, 
and place must he found for them in the Pleroma 
of the ^ns. The conception of the Pleroma would 
not be complete till it was shown how the life of 
the Godhead, already perfect in itself in the higher 
sphere, is reproduced in the lower, and draws up 
into itself all that is susceptible of redemption. 

The passage of creative life from the Pleroma 
over the Spot, ‘limit,’ into the region beyond is 
represented somewhat thus : 

The life of the .^ns was not one of perfect rest and qufes* 
cence like that of the Eternal and the Unbeg'otten in the 
beginning; for the desire arose among the .<Eons to search into 
the depths of the uncreated which remained invisible and in- 
comprehensible to all except Nous alone. He alone exulted in 
the greatness of the Father and he sought how he might reveal 
to the rest how mighty the Father was. The rest of the 
also had a wish to behold the author of their being. However, 
this was not the will of the Father, and Nous was restrained in 
his desire. Tet the last of the ^ns (Sophia), conceiving this 
passion by contagion from the others, desired to comprehend 
the greatness of the Father. But, aiming at what was im- 
possible, she became involved in great agony of mind, and was 
■with difficulty restored to henelf, by the power of opo<. By 
another account, a fuller and lar^r part of the myth, Sophia, 
through the excess of her desire, gave birth to an amorphous 
gplritual substonce which, being separated by Spot from the 
circle of the ^ns, constituted the beginning of the material 
world. Thus arose three distinct kinds of existence, the 
spiritual, the psychical, and the material— distiuctions which 
play an important part in Gnostic teaching. 

Now these movements of desire within the circle of the 
iEons showed how disturbance might arise even in that world. 
Accordingly, by the forethought of the Father, Nous or Hono- 

S inSs gave origin to another pair of .^ons— Christ and the 
oly Spwvb— lest any similar calamity should happen again, 
and to fortify and strengthen the Pleroma, and to complete 
the number of the ^ns. By (Christ and the Holy Spirit the 
iEons were instructed as to the knowledge of the Father, since 
such knowledge was given to llonogenSs alone. Being thereby 
restored to rest and peace, out o! gratitude the>' brought 
together the best of what each possessed of beauty and 
preciousness, and, uniting the whole, they prodneed a being of 
the most perfect beanty, ‘the rery star of the Pleroma, Jesus, 
whom they name Sariour Christ, and everything, because he 
was framed from the contributions of alL* 

Returning now to the offspring of Sophia, which 
was separated from the Pleroma and constitnted 
the hepnnings of the world, the myth represents 
the world as a growth from seed which has fallen 
from the Pleroma. It describes the effects pro- 
dneed upon it by the action of Christ as one of the 
heavenly jRons and Jesus the Saviour. The lower 
world_ is shown to he of a kindred nature with 
the higher. Spiritual men, who are the seed of 
the Pleroma in CTeatest perfection, yet share in the 
benefits secured by the heavenly Logos and the 
Saviour, and rise to the Pleroma, chiefly in rirtue 
of their nature. Psychical men, who form the 
majority of ordinary Christians, stand in special 
need of the redemption which Christianity provides, 
while those who yield themselves to the seductions 
of the material world are subject to the destruction 
which awaits it. 

6. Conclusion. — In this brief outline the reader 
will see much that is fantastic and strange to the 
Western mind. Yet there are many gleams of pro- 
found thinking. The nearest parallels in modem 
systems of thought -n-ill be found in those of I 
Boehme and Sohelling. For fuller details see art. I 


Gitosticisji, and the literature mentioned below. 
A few general remarks may still he added. 

The underlying conception of the Valentinian 
Pleroma implies a modified or weakened form oi 
dualism. The antithesis to the heaven of the 
jEons is not a world of dead matter which resisfr 
and opposes the creative action of spirit. It is 
rather one of emptiness or defect which is waiting 
to be filled with the overflowings of divine life, 
which yet needs to be redeemed by powers that go 
forth from the heavenly sphere. The life of the 
world is an ethical process. The spiritual portion 
of mankind, having the largest share of pneumatic 
life, is already vrithiu the sphere of salvation. The 
psychical men, still wavering between flesh and 
I spirit, are in need of redemptive help and ethical 
trial, while those who are buried in the life of 
sense are left to destmction. 

It should also be noted that the life of deity 
within the Pleroma was liable to disturbance and 
had to be restored by the heavenly Logos and the 
Holy Spirit. The perfect felicit 3 ' of the lEons lies 
in each keeping ivithin the assigned limits. The 
fullness of deitj' does not belon" to them as indi- 
viduals, but as a whole. Disturbance arises when 
they desire to pass the limits assigned to each. 
Individually, therefore, thej- are beset with limita- 
tions, and exiiibit the life of the absolute only in 
their totality. They present the manifold life and 
energies of the Godhead in a process of self- 
manifestation that results in an ideal spirit-realm, 
in which the life of each is perfected, not in itself, 
but in the whole. The original part of the concep- 
tion does not lie in the view of an inscrutable 
fountain of nnkno^^■n deity, for that was common 
to all the speculative systems of the time. It lies 
in the construction of a heaven of .(Eons which 
shall constitute the ideal of, and supply dynamic 
for, the world that Christianity reveals and creates. 
The Gnostic Pleroma is distinctively a creation of 
Christian thought, and was meant to exhibit a 
general scheme of the world on which Christianity 
was thought to he based, and which it was destined 
to realize and perfect. Tliis fully appears in many 
other parts of Gnostic thought which aimed at 
reaching a comprehensive view of the whole 
scheme of revelation and the course of the world. 
It did, in fact, offer a special philosophy of the 
nature of revelation in the pre-Christian time, of 
the manner in which deity was given in the person 
of Christ, and of the perfecting of the susceptible 
portion of mankind through the Holy Spirit. 
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A. P. Simpson. 

PLOTINUS. — See Neo-Platonism. 

PLURALISM. — Pluralism is currently defined 
as the metaphysical doctrine that all existence is 
ultimately reducible to a multiplicity of distinct 
and independent beings or elements.® So defined, 
it is the obvious antithesis to monism (j.u.), and 
differs from dualism not only in eranhasinng many 
as distinct from two realities, but also in providing 
for greater qualitative diversity among the many. 
Dualism (j.v.) is primarily a doctrine of two sub- 
stances, one material and the other spiritual, and 

1 See, e.y., Baldwin’s DPhP, s.v . ; Bull, de la socUU franchise 
de philosophie, xiii. [lPOl-05] 182; and E. Eisler, Worterbueh 
der phitosophischen BegrifTe, Berlin, 1899, The Bulletin, how- 
ever, recognizes In a remanjve another lonn of plorslism which 
win be considered in the last section of this article. 
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is commonly stated in terms of the contrast 
betTreen body and mind. It is apparent, however, 
that the material and the spiritual substance may 
each be regarded as reducible to many separate 
elements wliich, in spite of their likeness in kind, 
are really independent and self-existent. There 
may be many independent atoms of matter, and 
there may be many independent spirits or minds. 
In a case like this, analism is essentially pluralistic. 
Even monism may be similarly pluralistic if it is 
conceived as only a doctrine of one substance, 
either material or spiritual, as opposed to more 
than one. For it is evident that the one substance 
may be considered as reducible to many elements 
independently existing alihough qualitatively 
alike. The possible forms which pluralism may 
take are, therefore, many. It is not important, 
however, either to attempt to classify them or to 
discuss them, because only materialistic pluralism 
and spiritualistic pluralism have had any signifi- 
cant presentation in the history of thought. 

I. Materialistic pluralism. — Materialistic plural- 
ism has been represented by the consistent atomists 
from the time of Democritus. The atom and the 
medium in which the atoms move have, however, 
been variously conceived. The view usually 
ascribed to Democritus, and held by many sub- 
sequent thinkers, is apparently the simplest state- 
(ment of the theory. The atoms are very small 
j particles of matter, so hard that they resist division 
I or change. They are qualitatively alike, but differ 
I in size and shape, i.e. in their geometrical pro- 
I parties. They have always existed and are inde- 
structible. I’hey move freely in space by their 
OUT! natural motion. Space is mere emptiness, 
the void, and consequently offers no resistance to 
the movement of the atoms. The motion of each 
atom, if left to itself, would be rectilinear, but, 
since the atoms differ in size and shape, tliey collide 
with one another', and the motion of the whole 
miiss is, consequently, turbulent. As a result the 
geometrically similar atoms tend to congregate 
and form selected and ordered systems, first the 
'worlds’ in space and then the particular things of 
each world. But the general instability of the 
whole mass keeps any particular combination of 
atoms from persisting indefinitely. There is, con- 
sequently, perpetual combining and recombining 
among the atoms ; and, on account of the many 
geometrical diflerences between the atoms, the 
number of permutations and combinations is 
practically limitless. IVith Democritus, as with 
most of his followers, this view of the atomic 
structure of alt things seems to have resulted from 
the attempt to generalize, solely in terms of the 
geometrical properties involved, the empirical fact 
of the divisibility of concrete masses of matter. 
The qualitative diversity which the world obviously 
presents is usually either disregarded or viewed as 
a consequence of our way of perceiving. Demo- 
critus is reported to have said that, while we 
commonly speak of colours, sounds, etc., in reality 
there is nothing but atoms and the void. 

The atomic theory (^.v.) admits of many varia- 
tions, but its pluralistic character is not affected 
so long as the atoms are kept intact and the 
medium in which they move is equivalent to 
empty space. The atoms may be qualitatively 
different or the ultimate elements of a limited 
number of diflerent material substances ; they may 
expand and contract ; they may have natural 
nflinities and repugnances ; the3' mav be acted on 
by forces^ exterior to them or be impelled by forces 
resident in them ; thej’ may be so closely packed 
ns virtually to exclude the necessity of a medium, 
and j'et be_ conceived ns in themselves permanent 
and nnderived. lYhen, however, the medium in 
which the atoms operate is not conceived as empty 


space or its equivalent, the pluralistic character of 
the system is affected. For it is evident that the 
new medium — the ether, e.jr. — cannot be atomic in 
structure, but must be continuous. The atoms 
cannot break the continuity. The medium must, 
therefore, penetrate them, but this penetration 
robs the atoms of their original simple character, 
and tends to make them appear as modes, rifts, 
involutions, or concretions of some sort in the 
medium itself. Such a direction as this recent 
chemistry and physics have taken, impelled thereto 
not onlj' by speculative considerations, but also by 
experiments, like those of Sir William Ramsay, 
which have done much to make current once more 
the notion that material substances are convertible. 
The doctrine of relativity in physics moves in the 
same direction. Judged, therefore, by contempo- 
raneous tendencies, materialistic pluralism as above 
defined does not represent the progressive ideas of 
the sciences which deal with matter. The tendency 
is rather towards a monistic conception or a com- 
plete relativism. 

2. Spiritualistic pluralism. — The leading histori- 
cal representative of spiritualistic pluralism is 
Leibniz (g.u.). Although thinkers in all ages have 
believed in the existence of many independent 
minds, few of them have, like him, made this 
belief the dominant and controlling factor in 
metaphysics. His nhilosophv. although among 
those which have had considerable historical 
influence, was not the result of the general i zation 
of em pirical fa ct such as marked the theory of 
atoms; It was" the fSult rather of his attempt to 
avoid the moni.sm of Spinoza, on the one band, and , 
atomism, on the other. In place of the atom he 
puts the monad — an iiltihiate, simple, and self- 
existent spiritual being. The monads do not have 
geometrical properties, nor do they exist in space 
as in a void. Their independence and metaphysical 
exteriority to one another constitute a Kind of I 
quasi-space in which they may be said to exist. 
Their properti es are sp ir itual or p sychical, such 
as- 'appefiteji desire, perCEplion. E£C0lI~te self- 
contained, ‘windowless,’ and neither influences 
nor is influenced by another. Each has its own 
inherent law of life or development, so that aU the 
monads may be represented in a series from the 
lo west, or ‘ sleep ing,’ monads to the hinhe st. or 
s elLconscious. e ach diftenng from its neighbour by 
the least p^sible difference. They are thus all ip 
a kind of ‘ pre-establisliedharmohy,” each reflecting, 
as it were^'tKe whole range of possible development 
from its own peculiar position in the series. All 
things are made up of monads. The highest monad 
in the body is the sou l, an d the Tughekmo nadJn 
t liesystemis U 6 d . But God's relation to the other 
monads is not always clear. At times He is one 
of the monads, at times their creator, at times the 
unity in the system. Among the monads there is 
no spatial motion, for their life is not that of 
physical movement, but that of purposeful develop- 
ment. It is their externality to one another com- 
bined with their concerted life that gives ns the 
phenomenon of phj'sical movement in physical 
space. 

This doctrine of monads may be taken as repre- <1 1 
sentative of spiritualistic pluralism generally. It 11 
has never had the influence on scientific procedure ' 
which the doctrine to which it is opposed has had. 
For the atomic theory is an attempt to generalize 
the empirical fact of the divisibility of matter and 
to employ the apparatus of mathematics to make 
this generalization workable. As a result it has 
been embraced by many who are not materialists, 
but -who have found it a potent instrument in 
scientific investigation. The theory of monads — 
and similar attempts to construct a pluralistic 
system of spiritual entities — is, as already noticed. 
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fundamentally a protest ajtainst materialism. 
When it addresses itself to tlie concrete facts of 
nature, it amounts to little more than the attempt 
to make the atoms spiritual— to substitute psy- 
chical properties for physical, and internal purpose- 
ful development for external physical motion. 
That is why it appears to he more an ingenious 
speculation than a fructifying hypothesis. 

3 . The new pluralism.— Although philosophical 
usage has recognized in the theories just considered 
the two classical forms of pluralism, it should be 
observed that neither of them denies the funda- 
mental unity and wholeness of the universe. There 
may be many atoms or manj' minds, but in either 
case there is only one universe, and this universe 
is a coherent and self-contained whole. The 
resulting speculative opposition between the one 
and the many has probably done more to keep 
philosophical interest in these systems alive than 
any genuine illumination which they alTord. For 
this opposition has proved itself repeatedly to be 
a potent stimulus to philosophical refle.xion. In 
terras of it a different form of pluralism may be 
defined which has many supporters among con- 
temporary philosophers. 

This new pluralism is not a doctrine of many 
substances opposed to monism conceived as a 
doctrine of one. It is rather the doctrine that 
there is no absolute unity in the universe, aud it 
is opposed to the controlling absolutistic — and in 
that sense monistic — sj’stems of the greater p.art of 
the 19th century. Absolutism in some form had 
as its supporters nearly all the leading thinkers of 
the world, and bad become almost a settled dogma 
in philosophy. In the face of an absolutistic logic 
and of the principle of the conservation of energy, 
few philosophers nad the courage to deny that the 
universe is a thoroughly coherent system in which, 
by virtue of its unity, a place and time and cause 
are, at any moment, implied for every event that 
has taken place or can take place. Thinking was 
constrained by the princ'mle so eloquently set forth, 
e^., in Emil du Bois-Keymond’s famous essay, 
Uehcr die Grensen dcs Naturerkennens (Leipzig, 
1872), that, did we know completely the state of 
the universe at any one moment, wo should be able 
to calculate its state at anj’ other moment. Op- 
position to this dogma was not very effective until 
towards the close of the century, when the writings 

rincipally of William James, John Dewey, F. C.S. 

chiller, and Henri Bergson effectively challenged 
it and put it on the defensive.' 

James was, doubtless, the protagonist in the 
movement. He named his philosophy ‘radical 
empiricism,’ and occasionally ‘pluralism.’ In the 
preface to The Will to Believe (1897) he gives this 
general statement of his position : 

*The crudity of experience remains an eternal clement there- 
of. There is no possible point of view from which the world 
can appear an absolutely single fact. Beal possibilities, real 
indeterminations, real beginnings, real ends, real evil, real 
crises, catastrophes, and escapes^ a real God, and a real moral 
life, Just as common-sense conceives these things, may remain 
In empiricism as conceptions which that philosophy gives up 
the attempt either to “overcome” or to reinterpret in monistic 
form ’ (p. lx). 

Dewey’s insistence that thinking is a real instm- : 
menb which brings situations essentially inde* 

^ For other writings of the same «neral tenor see the biblio- 
graphy at the end of this article. The opposition under con- ! 
sideration has not alwaj’s borne the name of pluralism. One i 
finds the same general tendencies in the supporters of pragmat- I 
ism and the advocates of personal idealism. The latter I 
doctrine, represented principally by Henry 0. Sturt in England , 
and George H. Howison in America, is a reaction against ' 
absolutism in the interest of personality conceived as spiritual 
and free. Howison is frankly pluralistic and exhibits close' 
similarities with Leibnizes doctrine of monads. Sturt bases all 
speculation on the principles that personal experience should 
be the basis of aU philosophical synthesis and that personal 
experience is spiritual ; but he believes in a ‘ totality’ of good- 
ness,’ a ‘noetic totality/ and that the cosmos must be dondnated 
.by a single inteUigence, 


terminate into determinate form, SohilloFs rather 
individual and peculiar type of pragmatism, and 
Bergson’s insistence that evolution is essentially 
creative and discontinuous, all exhibit this new 
tendency in different forms, but to the same end. 

There has not yet, however, so far as the ^vriter 
is aware, appeared any systematic presentation of 
the metaphysics underlying this new movement in 
philosopliy. What is here called pluralism repre- 
I sents a tendency rather than an achievement. 
The general direction of this tendency in various 
departments of human interest is indicated below, 
but here an attempt may be made to suggest the 
I basal conceptions wliioh this tendency seems to 
I imply. Emphasis falls on change, adaptation, re- 
organization, or action ns an original and genuine 
fact wherever and whenever it occurs. Accord- 
' ingly thore is no moment in the world’s history 
when all possible changes may be said to be 
determined. All things are in process of becoming 
determined, and what that process will be is con- 
tingent, not simply on what has already happened, 
but on what may happen. But what may happen 
is n genuine possibility with nothing fully to 
determine it before it arrives. The world is thus 
never fully made, but always in the making. The 
fact that it perpetually has a future negatives any 
absolutistic conception of it. Our inability to 
grasp the world ns a single, unified, and complete 
system is, therefore, due, not to onr incapacity or 
ignorance, but to its essential nature as a genuine 
time-process which reaches many concrete and 
Bpecilic ends, but which implies no absolute end 
tiint limits and closes the process ns a whole. 

Wo li.ave in these considerations not, as might 
be superficially supposed, a revival of the doctrme 
of freedom ns opposed to necessity, but the begin- 
nings of a genuinely constructive metaphysics of 
actinty. Tliat is, pluralism does not start with a 
self-contained system of tenns and relations which 
is, in general, responsible for everything that 
happens, and then claim ''lat there may be free 
and spontaneous infractions of the system. It 
starts rather with the conception of activity as 
empirically exhibited in any change, and tries to 
generalize this conception and draw out the 
implications that seem to bo empirically involved. 
As ei’ery action takes time, the course of the 
action svlien followed out empirically in detail 
gives us, not the effect of causes all operative at 
the moment when the action begins, but the inter- 
play of causes operative only from moment to 
moment ns tlio action proceeds. It is only where 
the action is viewed retrospectively from some 
specific point of view in its career that it can be 
construed absolutely ; i.c,, only then can any of 
its issues be construed as the necessary effect of 
cauEM which have determined it. Such retrospect- 
ive views can give us formulie and laws of accom- 
plished fact and thus afford a basis for prediction 
in similar cases, but they cannot give us any 
action in its concrete vitality and operation, 
because every notion is forward-moving. Row, 
the generalization of this view of activity naturally 
forbids a monistic or absolutistic riew of the world 
ns a whole. For, if we now speak of the world as 
a whole, or of the ‘ universe ’ in any intelligible 
sense, we must speak of it, not as something 
already accomplished which can be viewed retro- 
spectively, but as something moving fom-ard with 
a genuine future and real possibilities. Yet, even 
so, we could not conceive it as a single movement, 
but only as the interplay of many movements. 
Otheruuse the movement of the universe would be 
only movement abstracted from its concrete setting. 
It could not be itself a concrete movement illus- 
trating the interplay of factors which operate only 
from moment to moment as the movement pro- 
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ceeds. Such appears to be the general meta- 
physical groundwork of the new pluralism. 

In psychology these tendencies had their initia- 
tive, and here they have been most efiective. 
During the past thirty years the attempt to con- 
strue the mind or consciousness ns a substance or ns 
a complex of elementarj' sensations united by fixed 
laws of association has progressively yielded to the 
attempt to construe mental life in terms of activity’ 
and response, j^though many psychologists have 
independently contributed to this progress, the 
publication in 1890 of James’s Principles of Psycho- 
logy may justly be cited ns critical. Hero was the 
first effective and systematic attack upon the older 
view. To-day the idea that ‘ to have a mind ’ 
means ‘ to act in a certain way ’ has become a 
commonplace in psychology. To think has become 
an adventure and a real instrument in adaptation. 
Knowledge has ceased to be regarded as simply the 
mental counterpart or image of an objective order, 
and knowing has become an active participation 
in the order of events. In other words, to be con- 
scious of objects does not mean to possess their 
psychical equivalents or imply a possible conscious- 
ness which might possess the equivalents of all 
objects whatever, and so bo the perfect and com- 
plete representative of the world. It means rather 
to operate with objects effectively, to seek and 
avoid, to work changes — in short, to organize 
experience. This newer conception of the mind 
has spread beyond psychology and markedly 
affected anthropology and sociology. Primitive 
peoples and society are studied more in terms of 
what they do and less in terms of the supposed 
‘ consciousness ’ that they were once credited with 
possessing. 

In logic the now movement has been more 
equivocal in its success. It has illuminated in a 
brilliant way the concrete procedure of thinking, 
showing how distinctions like object or thing and 
idea arise in its course and are not the constituent 
elements of thinking itself. It has given us the 
logic of ‘ how we think.’ But the opposition to 
formal logic which has too frequently accompanied 
this service has obscured many logical issues and I 
problems. The structure of accomplished thought 
has been too much neglected. 106 older logic, 
especially in the form set forth by Bertrand 
Russell, IS still an active and constructive opponent 
of the newer tendencies. 

In morals and religion it is premature to attempt 
to state with conclusiveness the effects which the 
new movement is likely to produce. Yet, so far as 
morals are concerned, the general direction is fairly 
clear, as may be seen from the Ethics of Dewey I 
and Tufts (1908). The tendency is awaj- from 
fixed, o priori principles, and towards the concrete 
exigencies of life. Morality is conceived, not as a 
system of rules which should be obe3’ed, but as the 
type of life which characterizes beings who desire 
and wish, hope and fear. Responsibility is con- 
ceived, not in terms of an obligation imposed upon 
living, but in terms of an increasing sensibility of 
the value of human relationships. There are no 
absolutes. Justice, e.g,, is not such. It is rather 
the attempt to deal with human adjustments in a 
progressively efiective manner. In brief, morality I 
IS not an absolute ide.al which, being somehow 1 
imposed on man, orders him to be moral. It is 
the kind of life that man conceives to be most 
adequately expressive of his natural impulses and 
his ideal hopes. 

There is in these considerations a close resem- 
blance to the more refined forms of utilitarianism, 
but the doctrine is not utilitarian as commonly 
understood. No simple or elaborate computation 
of pleasures and pains is implied. No attempt is 
made first to estimate the greatest good of the 


greatest number, and then to act accordingly. 
There is rather the attempt to take human rela- 
tionships ns they are empirically given — the 
family, friends, the State, love, property, marriage 
— to see towards what they point, what desires 
and hopes they engender, and then to bring the 
resources of knowledge to bear upon the perfecting 
of them or the elimination from them of that 
which makes communal living difficult and un- 
lovely. 

In religion the tendencies are not as yet well 
defined. It is possible, however, to recognize among 
religions writers influenced bj’ the new movement 
a growing appreciation of religion as something 
humanly characteristic, rather than as a matter 
beginning with the gods. Tliere is, too, ns in the 
cthieal tendencies, the denial of nbsolutistic ideas. 
Consequently there is recoraized no one religion 
which can be judged valid as over against all 
others. In estimating the worth of anj’ religion 
moral instead of logical or metaphysical standards 
are employed. 

It is mainly ns a new and potent stimulus to 
fresh philosophizing that current pluralistic ten- 
dencies are to be estimated. Under the absolutistic 
systems of the last century, philosophy had largely 
lost its vitality. It had become almost exclusively 
historical, a comparative study of systems, and 
was not an intimate companion of living or a vivid 
aid to reflexion. It was largely an intellectual 
interest set apart from tho sum of intellectual 
interests generally’. Pluralism has efleeted a 
eliange in tliis regard. There is to-day a genuine 
revival of philosophical interest which is making 
its impression not only upon tho traditional ‘prob- 
lems of philosophy,’ but also upon the whole 
domain of inquiw. It is common to hear of the 
‘ new chemistry,^ the ‘ new physics,’ the * new 
biologj’,’ tho ‘new history’.’ V?hen wo inquire 
generally what is the underlying motive of this 
•newness,’ wo almost invariably find a desire for 
the recognition of real possibilities and a revolt 
against absolutistic systems. 

There is, doubtless, some confusion and dis- 
advantage in grouping under the name of ‘ plural- 
ism’ the tendencies which have just heen con- 
sidered, although the grouping has warrant in 
contemporary usage. There is some confusion 
because these tendencies are motived not simply 
nor always by metaphysical considerations growing 
out of the opposition between monistic and plural- 
istic speculations. They are motived also by 
obvious empirical considerations. A thinker who 
takes the world ns he finds it, and, in reflecting on 
it, follows the lead of concrete tendencies as they 
arise and come to an issue, will doubtless be led 
to view the world as a process involving many 
different factors and not ns an already completely 
unified and permanently organized whole. He 
might find some disadvantage in calling his view 
of things pluralism, because he might feel tiiat, in 
BO doing, he was aftirminp kinship with some form 
of the substantial pluralism noticed in the begin- 
ning of this article, or with the leading motives 
and principles of that philosophy. Substantial 
pluralism is a positive doctrine. The new pluralism 
IS ns yet largely negative. It is not so much the 
affirmation that the world is many as it is the 
denial that the world is one. That is the main 
reason why it represents to-day a tendency in philo- 
sophy much more than a systematic metaphysics. 

Literaturb. — For the older form of Pluralism it is Bufllcient 
to refer to the standard histories of philosophy and to Introduc* 
tions to philosophy. For the newer form the following will be 
found lUustmting the tendencies set forth in the article, by way 
both of support and of opposition: H. Bergson, Matitre et 
mrfmofre, Paris, 1806, sur les donnies iinmidiates de la 

conscience'^, do. 1898, L*£voluttoi% criatrice, do. 1907 ; J. H. H. 
Boex-Borei, Le PluTolisme, do. 1909; J. Dewey, Studies in 
Logical Theory, Chicago, 1^, The Injluenee o/ Vartcin on 
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end rOiST Sftatrf in CmUmnomnetnis Thevsht, 
Kew Tork. 1910. Bmc ITe 77.ini, Boston, 1910 ; J. Dewey and 
J. H. Tnfts. riAicj, Xew Ycrfc 1903: G. H. Hosrison. Tht 
Litniu cf froluttnn-, do. 1901 1 W. James, The R'i/1 to 5e- 
Urre end otAer Etszys in Pcynler PAiZcenpAy, London, 1S37, 
A PturalW.ie Unieerse, do. 19», Etteyt fn F.adical Empinciim, 
do. 1912 : P. Laner, PIurcMtinus eder J/onCw-nns. Berlin, 1905 ; 
A. W. Moore, Pn3yranrir7.n end lu Critia, Chioago, 1910 ; 
J. B. Pratt, ITAnl (r Pramatiem .', New York, 1912 : C. B. 
Renonvier, Zo neueelU Jfcnadoloyi'e, Paris, 1597, Les^ Vi- 
iemmes dele mPaphvrioue pure, do. 1901, Le Personnalisene, 
da 1303 ; F. C. S. Schiller, Studiej in ilumenism, London, 
1907, Jlidd/tr o/ rAe NpAinri, do, 1910, .Hnnonims, do. 1912; 
H. C. Start, Tdcla Theatri, do. 1906. Prina'ples of Under- 
itar-dinj, Cambridge, 1915; Personal Idealism, Philosophical 
Essays hy eioht Bemhers of the Unirersitp of Oa/ord, ed. Sturt, 
London, 1912; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism 
and Theism, Cambridge, 1911 ; F. J. E. Woodbridse, The 
Purpose of Bistory, New York, 1916. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

PLUTARCH. — I. Life. — Plutarch ivas bom 
about A.D. 46, as may be inferred from the state- 
ment that in 66, the year of Ivero’s risit to Greece, 
he 17.08 a pupil of" the Academic philosopher 
Ammonius in Athens (de El apud Delphos, I, p. 
SSo B). He iras a native of Chteronea in Bceotia, 
and shotved a const.ont affection for his birth-place, 
ivhich he nltimately made his home. Belonmng 
to a family of good position, he received the best 
education open to a yonng man of his time. He 
was instructed in medicine and natural science by 
the physician Onesicrates {dt Mus. 2, p. 1131 C) ; 
and, thongh there is no direct evidence of his 
public profession of the art of declamation, his 
rhetorical training is manifest in such of his early 
■witings BE the dc Forttina Eomanorum (pp. 317- 
326) and the Aquatic an Ignis sit utilior (pp. 
955-95S). 

While still a yonng man, he was sent as an 
envoy representing his native town on a mission 
to the proconsul [Prate, gcr. Eeip. 16, p. 816 D). 
It seems that political business was also at any 
rate the ostensible cause of his visits to Home 
[Demosth. 2), the earliest of which must have taken 
place in the reiOT of Vesp.xsian [dc Solleri. Anim. 
19, p. 974 A). It is a leritimate assumption that 
he made several i-isits (cf. Quatst. Conv. inii. 7. 1, 
p. 727 B), and that they occupied a considerable 
time ; for he shows an intimate acquaintance iriti 
Homan topography (e.g., Poplic. 8), and was so 
well knoira there that he was accustomed to de- 
liver lectures in public [de Curios. 15, p. 522 E). I 
Among the chief of his Homan friends may be 
reckoned C. Sosius Senccio, who was four times 
consul under Trajan, and to whom several of the 
Parallel Lives were dedicated, and Jlestrius Floms, 
another consular, in whose companv he visited the 
histonc-al sites of Gallia Cisalpina (Oth. 14). Dur- 
ing his residence in Italy he acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a teacher of moral philosophy, and was re- 
warfed ivith the devotion of a large hand of pupils. 
It is eindent that in this intercourse the medium 
of communication was the Greek language ; for 
Plutarch makes the interesting confession tliat he 
was well advmiced in years before he commenced 
to study Liatin [Demosth, 2), and the errors which 
he makes in his incidental references to the lan- 
gnage (c.g., else -rdTpis, oTar irev ararptt [Quatst, Eom, 
103, p. 2SS F]) ^ such as to prove that his ac- 
quaintance with it was nevermore than superficial. 

Subsequently, if we may trust the authority of 
Suidas [s.v. Hhoirapxcs), he enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Traj.an, by whom he was elevated to 
consular ^rank, while the governor of the proWnce 
was enjoined to take his advice upon all matters 
of importance It is probable that he snri*ived to 
witness the early part of the reign of Hadrian, but 
died not long after 120; for he speaks of the 
Olympieinm in Athens ns imlimshed [Solon, 32), 
where-as we know that it was complet^ by 
Hadrian between the years 125 and ISO. 

In the latter part of his life Plutarch seems to 


have settled permanently at Chteronea, where he 
was uninterruptedly engaged in literary labour, 
except during the performance of the duties at- 
tached to his municipal offices. At Ch.-eronea he 
filled the post of overseer of buildings [Prate, qrr. 
Eeip. 15, p. Sll B), as well as that of ardion 
itrurvpos [Qneest. Conv. ii. 10. 1, p. 643 F). He 
was also an associate of the college of priests to 
Apollo at Delphi (i6. luL 2. 2, p. 700 E), and was a 
member of the council which superintended the 
organization of the Pythian games [ib. v. 2, p. 
674 E). Notwithstanding these actmties, he gai-e 
lectures from time to time both ou philosophical 
subjects and on others of wider interest (cf. de 
Beet. Eat. Aud. 1, p. 37 C). In his domestic life 
his relations with his wife and children were 
strikingly tender and affectionate, and are charm- 
ingly illustrated in the letter of consolation ad- 
dressed to his wife Timoxena on the death of their 
infant daughter, who was named after her mother. 
From this letter a single sentence may be quoted : 

*As the was herself the dearest object for her parents to 
fondle, pare upon, or listen to, so should her nieniory remala 
to us as a joj’ far exceeding its pain' (Confof. ad Dsor, S, p. 
603 E). 

From the s-ame source (5, p. 609 D) we learn that 
two of the four sons born to Plutarch and his wife 
died at an early age. The names of the two sons 
who survived, Antohulus and Plntarchus, are 
recorded in the dedication to them of the treatise 
de Animat Proereatione in Timero (p. 1030 D) ; and 
they are mentioned as taking part in the various 
discussions which arose at their father’s table (cf. 
Quatst. Cony. viii. 10. 3, p. 735 C). IVe read also 
of the m.arriageof Antohulus [ib. iv. 3. 1, p. 666 D), 
who appears again as the narrator of the Ama- 
torius, and as a character in the dialogue de Sol- 
Icrtia Animalium. But it was not merely irithin 
the family circle that the kindliness and genialitv 
of Plutami’s character were displayed. There is 
abundant evidence from his Table Talk [Quatstiones 
Convivalcs) and the other dialogues that to his 
friends he was an object of afiectionate regard no 
less than of respect for his moderation and common 
sense. His UTitings have made a similar impres- 
sion upon posterity. -4mong many testimonies 
to his worth we may instance the judgment of 
Mahafiy, who happily remarks : 

•We feel him, as we feel Sir Walter Scott, not onlp the 
originator of an inestimably instructive form of hlstorio^phy, 
but also essentially a pealleman— a man of honour and of kindU* 
ness, the best type of the best man of his day’ [Greei World 
under Roman Sieay, p, 293X 

2 . Works — The most celebrated of Plutarch’s 
works m bis Parallel Lives, intended to exhibit a 
comparison of the greatest men whom Greece and 
Home had produced, bv the publication of their 
biographies side by side in pairs. Forty-six of 
these lives have come down to modern times, and 
their world-wide celebrity makes it the less neces- 
s,ary to describe their characteristics, especially as 
we are more ne.arly concerned with the other 
branch of his writings, wliich is conveniently but 
inaccurately labeUed'^the Moralia. It is enough to 
say that the Lives u'ere not so much the fruit of 
historical rese.arch as an endeavour to illustrate 
the moral uiitings of their author by depicting 
the characters and dispositions of men who have 
actualij- lived. 

The collection of the Sloralia [rfiitti) is so de- 
scribed because most of the treatises which it 
comprises deal ivith what maybe called ‘moral’ 
subjects, although not with the principles of formal 
ethics _ The_ ivritmgs are actually a miscellanr, 
containing discussions on religion, literature, poli- 
tics, education, philology, folk-lore, arch.'oologv, 
and nattu^ history, as well as some of a severely 
philosophical tjqie. Plutarch is less a philosopher 
than an ess,ayi^ and the most characteristic of 
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his writings are those which, in dealing with_ such 
subjects as gnrmlousness, false shame, restraint of 
anger, or flattery and friendship, display, together 
with a profusion of illustration and anecdote, the 
good taste, common sense, and genuine humanity 
of their author. Kot the least of their merits for 
the modem world is that, apart from a wealth of 
information on literary history, the Moralia are a 
plentiful storehouse of quotations from the lost 
writings of early poets anrl philosonhers. 

3. Leading ideas. — (n) Phitosovhical and rtlim- 
otts . — By his adoption of the dialogue form for 
most of these treatises Plutarch achnowledged 
himself as much a follower of Plato’s literary 
methods os he was fomtallj* an adherent of lus 
teaching (cf. de Def. Or. 37, p. 431 A). The latest 
tendency of the Academy had been in the direction 
of eclecticism, Philo and Antiochus had aban- 
doned the extreme scepticism of Arccstlaus and 
Cameades, and, while laying greater stress upon 
ethical doctrines, had made an approacli towards 
the positions of the Stoics and Peripatetics by 
advocating life according to nature, and the 
plurality of virtue as well as its self-snfRciency. 
In the 1st cent, of the Christian era the beginnings 
of a new movement, of which Plutarch was the 
most distinguished representative, gradually be- 
come apparent. Its leading features are two — a 
closer applic.ation to the study of the Platonic 
writings, and the growth of a spirit of religious 
mysticism, which ultimately issued in Neo-Platon- 
ism. Not that the accretion of alien doctrine was 
entirely repudiated j for it has even been said of 
Plutarch that ‘it would be hard to say whether 
the number of Stoic dogmas which he rejects 
exceeds that which he quotes with approval’ 
(Jlahafiy, p. 301). At the same time the most 
important of Plutarch’s strictly philosophical 
writings are those directed from an Academic 
standpoint against the Stoics (rfe Stoicorum Repng- 
naniiis, de C'ommunibus Ralitiis) and against the 
Epicureans (adversns Coloten, Non posse snaviter 
vtvi secundum Epiatrum). His positive contribu- 
tions towards the elucidation of tlie Platonic text 
are contained in the de Animae Frocreatione in 
Timcco, and are of much less importance to the 
student of philosophy than the controversial 
writings previoi^ly mentioned. Plutarch adopted 
from Plato as his two ultimate first principles the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad (Jedi doptoros). 
The latter, as the element of shapelessness and 
disorder, is called Infinity (dirtipia), whereas the 
nature of the One, by defaning and occupying the 
Infinity, which is empty, irrational, and indeter- 
minate, endows it with form, and so makes it 
capable of supporting and containing the deter- 
mination which is a necessary accompaniment of 
sensible objects (rfc Def. Or. 33, p. 42S F It). The 
combination of these two principles, unity and 
duality, is seen most clearly in the production from 
them of numbers (li.). The creation of the world 
was the result of the concatenation of three factors 
— God, matter, and form, blatter is the shapeless 
underlying substratum ; form is the fairest model ; 
and God is the best of causes. God, in His desire 
to leave nothing indeterminate, but to organize 
nature with proportion, measure, and number, 
produced a unity by a combination of His material. 
This was the universe (rfopos), equal to matter in 
extent, and similar to form in quality {Quccst. Conv. 
idii. 2. 4, p. 720 A, B). It must be remembered, 
however, that, according to Plato’s doctrine, 
matter, being itself formless and inert, is not the 
canse of evil, ivhich proceeds from a foul and 
malignant necessity struggling with and rebelling 
against God {de Anim. Procr. 6, p. 1015 A, de Is. 
et Osir. 48, p. 370 F). The war of these opposing 
principles is especially to be detected in man’s 


chequered existence, and in the region of inequal- 
ity and change which lies between the earth and 
the moon (dc Is. et Osir. 45, p. 3G9 D). God exists 
not in time, but in eternity, which for His unity is 
an everlasting present, without beginning or end, 
past or future. As being absolute unity. He is 
incapable of dificrentiation (irtpfrrijj [de El apiid 
Dclph. 20, p. 393 A, Bj). God sees, but cannot be 
seen (de Is. et Osir. 76, p. 381 B). He is absolutely 
pure and undefiled by any form of existence liable 
to destruction and death ; hence our souls, which 
arc encompassed by the Ibody and its attributes, 
cannot reach God, save only in so far as, by the 
exercise of pure reason and through the medium 
of philoscmhy, they may attain to an indistinct 
vision of His image {ib. 78, p. 382 F). Life in the 
body upon eartli is an exile of the soul (de Ezil. 
17, p. G07 D). It has come from tlie gods and will 
return thither, so soon ns it is discharged from the 
trammels of the body. It is like a flame which 
shoots upwards in spite of the mbty vapours tliat 
cling round it and seek to bind it to the earth. 
Hence it is not the bodies of good men that go to 
heaven ; but their souls pass into heroes, from 
heroes into demons, and, when at last they have 
been mysteriously cleansed and sanctified, so that 
they are free from any mortal affection, then in no 
merely conventional sense, but in very truth and 
by a blessed consummation, they are caught np to 
join the gods {Rom. 28, de DeJ. Or. 10, p. 415 B). 
Some souls are not entirely imprisoned within the 
lx)dy, but, by keeping the purest jiortion in ex- 
ternal association with the topmost surface of 
their owners’ lie.ads, who are thus lifted upwards 
and saved from complete submersion, they preserve 
their immortality free from bodily taints, 'riiis 
part, called the intelligence (voCt), and generally 
supposed to be innate, is actually external, and 
would more properly be known os ‘demon’ (de 
Gen, Soe. 22, p. 691 D). It is unreasonable to 
disbelieve in the inspiration of certain indwdnals, 
if we retain oiir belief tliat God is a lover of man- 
kind. The ordinary man learns the commands of 
God by signs, wliich tlie proplietic art interprets, 
bnt there are a few wlio on rare occasions have 
direct intercourse with the divinity. Further, 
when souls freed from the body have at length 
become demons, they still retain their interest in 
the world which tliey have left, ns Hesiod was 
aware {Op. 120), and arc allowed by God to assist 
tJie final struggles of those aspiring souls which 
are yet in the last period of their incarnation (de 
Gen, Soe. 24, p. 693 Aff.). There are, however, 
bad demons as well as the good ; and they are 
elsewhere described as belonging to the borderland 
whicli separates gods and men, and as subject 
to mortal nflections and the changes -wrought by- 
necessity (de Def. Or. 12, p. 416 C ; cf. 17, p. 419 A, 
de Is. cl Osir. 25, p. 360 E). These passages are 
trqiical of much in Plutarch, and their Platonic 
character is unmistakable. At the same time, it 
should be observed that, in emphasizing his belief 
in demons, he was echoing the teaching of the 
Stoics (see art. Demons and Spiiuts [Greek]). 
The same remark applies to his treatment of 
tiavriK-ij. Divination is the gift of God to man (de 
Def. Or. 8, p. 413 C), but the decay of oracles is 
not on that account to he attributed to Him, but 
rather to the failure of matter (16. 9, p. 414 D, E). 
In a curious passage (16. 40, p. 432 D) be speaks of 
the prophetic capacity as resembling a sheet of 
white paper, ready to receive impressions from 
the wammgs of sensation, -ivhen the seer is -with- 
draivn {isarS) from the influences of the present 
and is filled with the spirit of prophecy {isBoimao- 
pis). This inspiration may come from the inner 
constitution of the body, but is frequently conveyed 
either throngli air or through water at particular 
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places in the form of flowing water or breath. 
Elsewhere (dt Pyth. Or. 7, p. 397 D) he says more 
simply that God does not mspire the voice of the 
prophetess or the words which she uses, hut merely 
provides the sense-impressions [^arraalat), and 
^ves light in the soul, enabling it to look upon 
the future. Thus, though agreeing with the Stoics 
in upholding the truth of yamsdi, Plutarch refused 
altogether to countenance the Stoic doctrine that 
the diidne spirit permeated every stone and piece 
of metal in the ivorld [ib. 8, p. 398 C). His whole 
attitude towards religion is guided by a spirit of 
conservatism, seeking to uphold eaon venerable 
institution, while finding elements of truth in the 
various devices by which philosophers sought to 
remove traditional difficulties (iS. 18, p. 402 E, 
Amat. 13, p. 756 B). Thus he would steer a 
middle course between superstition and atheism, 
recognizing that there is not so much difference in 
the nature of the gods as the various conceptions 
of them by Greeks and barbarians, and the names 
given to them, might seem to imply, but that 
there is only one Eeason that sets in order and one 
Providence that controls the world (de Is. et Osir. 
67, p. 377 Ffl'.). The elaborate discussion of 
Egyptian religion {dt Iside et Osiride) is a testi- 
mony to the progress of these foreign cults in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen, and is so 
constructed as to show that the ideas which under- 
lay them are essentially the same as those which 
are recognized by the theologians of Greece. The 
leading motive of the short essay de Superstitione, 
which is, however, regarded by some merely as a 
rhetorical exercise undertaken in defence of_ a 
paradox, and not therefore characteristic of its 
author’s real view (Mahaffy, p. 318), is to show 
that a perverted and iOTorant belief respecting the 
nature of the gods and their attitude to mankind 
is more harmful to the peace of the soul than an 
obstinate refusal to believe in their existence. 
■While he had no sympathy with Epicurean ration- 
alism, which destroyed the value of piety {adv. 
Colot. 27, p. 1123 A), he was no less disinclined to 
accept the reckless allegorizing of the Stoics, which, 
by making Ares a mere synonym for combative- 
ness, Aphrodite for desire, and Athene for intelli- 
gence, destroyed the individualities of the old gods 
and plunged their worshippers into a gulf of 
atheism [Amat. 13, p. 757 B). It was therefore 
quite consistent with his general attitude towards 
religion that Plutarch, as we have seen, himself 
exercised priestly functions, and attended with his 
wife to take part in the sacrifice offered on the 
occasion of the festival of Eros at Thespite [ib. 2, 
p. 749 B). The same moderation may be detected 
m his attitude towards Orphism. ^^ile he whole- 
heartedly condemns the follies of excess attendant 
upon the popular celebration of its rites, the modes 
of cleansing and purifications which were them- 
selves filthy, the wearing of ragged garments, the 
wallowings in the mud, the ridiculous importance 
attached to the eating or drinking of particular 
solids or liquids [de Superst. 7, p. 168 D, 12, p. 
171 B), he was himself the advocate of a reasonable 
abstinence and asceticism [de Tuend. Sanit. 19 p 
132 E, de Is. et Osir. 2, p. 352 A), and, by hm 
abstention from eggs for a season in consequence 
of a dream, laid himself open to the suspicion of 
having adopted Orphic tenets [Quasi. Conv. ii. 3. 
1, p. 635 A). 

We have seen that Plutarch regarded the exist- 
ence of evil as an outcome of necessity, but he has 
much more to say on the kindred problem why 
the gods permit the existence of moral evil without 
exacting appropriate punishment. To this subject 
he has devoted the important dialogue de Sera 
Numinis Vindicta. The occasion is provided by' a 
supposed lecture of Epicurus, and various answers 


are given to the objection raised against what is 
assumed to be the ordinary dealing of Providence, 
namely, that the delay in punishment encourages 
the sinner and disappoints the injured. Thus it 
is said (1) that the gods wish to give time for 
repentance, and thus set an example to others, 
teaching them to beware of hasty resentment, and 
(2) that by this delay they are able to distinguish 
those who are incurable and require extirpation 
from those who, hav'ing erred rather through 
ignorance than of deliberate choice, are deserving 
of remedial treatment (5, p. 550 C ff.). Again, 
since it is always possible that a wicked parent 
may beget a virtuous off'spring, it is natural that 
God should not immediately root out an ev'il 
stock, without waiting to see whether it will not 
produce a good fruit (7, p. 553 B). But the best 
answer of ml is that the delay is only apparent, 
since sin, by the misery which it causes to the 
sinner, brings its own punishment with it, so that 
length of life becomes an aggravated unhappi- 
ness (9, p. 554 A if.). We are then introduced to 
the topic of punishment in the next world, and the 
dialogue concludes with a myth concerning the 
experiences of one Thespesius, who, during a 
trance, was permitted to be a witness of the treat- 
ment accorded to the souls of the dead. The myth 
is obviously modelled on the story of Er in the 
tenth book of Plato’s Pepublic, and serves once 
more to illustrate Plutarch’s admiration for his 
great predecessor. The same tendency appears in 
the parallel case of the myth of Timarchus in the 
de Genio Socratis, where an account is given of the 
supernatural visions granted to him after his 
descent into the cave of Trophonins at Lebadeia 
[de Gen. Soc. 21, p. 589 F fi'.). 

[b) Ethical. — The strictly ethical treatises are 
in the nature of short essays on moral subjects, 
based upon psychological observation, and designed 
to effect the moral improvement of their readers. 
Here we find Plutarch in the character of a 
physician of the soul, a public preacher who, so 
far from being inspired with the fervour of a new 
revelation, sought, by means of copious illustra- 
tion and apt quotations from the poets, to instil a 
reasonable exercise of the humaner virtues. The 
practical aim of his advice may be seen in the 
three treatises belonging to the consolatory type 
[vapaiivBrfriicol), acknowledged by the schools as a 
special branch of casuistry [TrapatveTiKis riiroj ; see 
the present writer’s notes on Cleanth. frag. 92 f. 
[Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 
1891]). These are the de Exilio and the Consolatio 
ad Uxorem, which have already been mentioned, 
and the more elaborate Consolatio ad Apollonium, 
which was largely indebted to Grantor’s irtpl 
UteBovs. In fact, a considerable number of these 
wltings are open to the suspicion that they are 
dependent upon unacknowledged, principally Stoic, 
sources. 

As an example we may instance the short treatise de Virtate 
tiorati, which contains comparatively littie of Plutarch’s 
characteristic manner, but, while desired to support the 
Platonic psj-chology by advocating the submission ot the emo- 
tions to reason rather than their entire eradication, is con- 
structed to serve as a compendium of moral doctrine with 
material drawn from the severer text-books of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics. 1 

He liad no sympathy ^nth the formal dogmatism 
of the schools, hut did not hesitate to borrOTV from 
them whatever approved itself to his common 
sense as conducive to moral welfare. "When we 
turn to those passages where he seems more especi- 
ally to give utterance to his innermost comde- 
tions, we find him inculcatingself-control, patience, 
and cheerfulness as the surest defences against the 
jars and worries of social and domestic life. Thus, 
Pohlenz, in Herma, xxxi. [1896] 832, 838, finds the 
ongtnal source of the treatJee in a work ot Hieronymus of 
Bhodes, 
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after mentioning the advantages of various forms 
of abstinence, he continues : 

* I put beside them & vow no less acceptable to the ^rods: I 
resolved, as if I were making a wineless oblation of milk and 
honey, to keep myself free from passion first of all for a few 
days \ then, to extend the period by grodual experiment to one 
or two months, so that I continually made progress in the 
iterance of evil, exercising an unceasing control upon my 
tongue in orfer to appear cheerful and void of resentment. I 
refrain^ consistently from base talk and extravagant action, 
and repressed any emotion which provoked violent agitatio* or 
Ehameful remorse for the satisfaction of a mean or trifling 
pleasure. By these means I am contented, and, by the favour 
of heaven, experience has confirmed the truth of my conviction 
that the spirit of cheerfulness, gentleness, and kindness U to 
none of his associates so gracious, welcome, and comforting aa 
to its possessor* (<ie Cohib, Zra, 16, p. 461 
In another passage he deduces a similar moral 
from the contemplation of the glories of the 
physical world, which, follo’udng ultimately a 
Peripatetic model {I. Bywater, in JPh viL [1876] 
SO), he compares with an august temple, where 
the most exiuted mysteries are being continually 
celebrated : 

‘Tet men debase tins f^tival which God has provided lor 
them by unceasing lamentation and dejection, permitting 
themselves ever to be harassed by wearisome anxiety* (de 
Tranq. Aiu 20, p. 477 E). 

Just as in religion he endeavoured by compromise 
to adjust extreme views, so in ethics he sought to 
reconcile the divergencies of the dogmatic schools 
by refusing to accept in their entirety the tenden- 
cies with which he partly sympathized. 

*He wdll not adopt vrith Plato the equiility of the sexea, or 
with the Stoics the injustice of slavery, or with the Pythagoreans 
the rights of the lower animals to justice at the hands of men, 
yet be goes a long way with all three— magnifying the position 
and the dignity of the house'inother both by example and 
precept, inculcating everynhere kindness and consideration to 
slaves, adopting even vegetarian doctrines in some of his earlier 
treatises, and upholding with eatire and with paradox the 
superior insight and Intelligence of the animals we patronize or 
oppress *<Mahaffy, p. SOI). 

(c) Political.— In regard to politics, Plutarch 
repudiated the Epicurean advocacy of abstention 
{Fyp-h. 20) as expressed in the formnla ‘ Live in 
retirement’ (Xtifle fiuicrai), against which he directed 
a short treatise (de Latcnter Vivendo, pp. 112S- 
1130). Bnt he lived in an age in which the limits 
of political activity were severely narrow, and he 
was the last man to waste himself in chafing 
against a restriction which it was neither wise 
nor possible to break down. Thus he sincerely 
believed that monarchy was the most perfect of aU 
forms of government (An Sent sit Sesp. ger. 11, p. 
790 A), hut that the wise ruler must be careful 
to observe a mean between laxity and severity, so 
that he may not incur either the hatred or the 
contempt of his subjects by aiming at despotism 
or making concessions in favour of popular govern- 
ment (Thes. et Pom. Comp. 2). He recognized that 
it was idle to rebel against the imperial dominion 
or to cast wistful eyes npon the historio battle- 
fields of Marathon and PJatma (Preec. ger. Beip. 
17, p. 814 C). The chief political virtues are not 
pride and stubbornness, hut patience and toler- 
ance, which are the fruits of a well-trained reason 
(Coriol. 15). He has even a good word to say for 
Theramenes and his proverbial ‘ hoot which fitted 
either leg’ (Prccc. ger. Eeip. 32, p. 824 B), and 
holds that the politician should make it his chief 
aim to avoid a crisis. Thus, if the greatest bless- 
ings which communities can enjoy are taken into 
account, it will be found that, in regard to peace, 
the Greeks have nothing left to desire, since every 
form of warfare, domestic or foreign, has come to 
an end ; while, in respect of freedom, tliey enjoy 
as much as their masters allow them, which is 
perhaps as much as is good for them (ih. p. 824 C). 
\yhat sort of politics other than the petty activi- 
ties of municipal government was it possible for 
Plutarch to recommend! His own life is now- 
seen to famish a near approach to the only ideal 


which he regarded as attainable. A public law- 
suit or a deputation to the emperor is the cliief 
opportunity tor a courageous and prudent man to 
seek his own advancement (ib. 10, p. 805 A). We 
should not always he striving after the highest 
offices, such ns that of strategy in Athena, prytanis 
in Rhodes, or Bceotarch in Bceotia ; but rather we 
should endeavour to impart lustre to those of 
less account, and preserve a mien suitable to the 
sphere of authority assigned to us by the respon- 
sible powers (ib. 17, p. 813 D, E). Such was the 
temper of the man whose chief title to fame is aa 
the biographer of the heroes of the ancient world. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch was far from being a time- 
server, or one who would put his private interests 
before his country’s good (ib. 18, p. 814 D). His 
quietism was founded on the reasoned conviction 
tliat, as resistance is impossible, a cheerful sub- 
mission is wiser than an inopportune struggle 
against overwhelming odds {cf. Philop. 17). But, 
vvhereas the folly of ill-judged patriotism may at 
least claim the sympathy of a generous heart, the 
conduct of those who make the welfare of Greece 
of no account as compared with their own comfort 
and enjoyment deserves our profound contempt 
(Non posse snaviter, 19, p. 1100 !>). 

LtizRAToaa— The chief texts of the Moralia are by D. 
Wyttenbach, 8 vols. in 16, with notes and index verbonm, 
Oxford, 1795-1830 ; by F. Dubner in the Didot series, Paris, 
1830-42; and by G. N. Bemardakis in the Teuhner series, 
7 TOls., liClprif, 1888-96. For the life and opinions of 
Piutarch the follon-ioc may be consulted: R. Voikmann, 
Leben, Schriften tmd PfiUosophie dee Plutarch von Chaeronea, 
2i-ol3., Berlin, 1869: J. P. Mahaffy, The Greth World under 
Poman Sieav, London, 1890, pp. 291-350; J. Oakesmith, The 
Petition of Plutarch, do. 1902 ; R. Hirrel, ‘ Plutarch,' Heft iv. 
of Dae Erie der Allen : Schriften fiber Wesen md WirJnma 
der Antike, ed. 0. Crusius, 0. Immisch, and X. Zielinski, 
Lelpag, 1912. A. C. PEAESON, 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN,— See Brethren 
(Plymouth). 

POETRY,— See Hymns, Literature. 

POINTS OF THE COMPASS.-L lETPO- 
DUCTORT AND GENERA X..— Giving to tlie marked 
way in -which, in several lands, notably in ancient 
Greece and in Christendom, sacred buildings have 
been placed -with their most important front to- 
wards the east, this subject is generally known aa 
orientation, and that term will be used in this 
article. As a title it might, however, in some 
cases be open to the charge of begging the question, 
and the one here chosen is non-committal and 
more comprehensive. 

The religions of many peoples — perhaps of most 
— have taken account of the cardinal points of the 
compass, though the importance attached to them 
may have varied. The feelings aroused by sunrise 
and sunset must always have been very ranch the 
same all the world over, and they are in some 
degree expressed by the terms used for tlie cardinal 
points. Skeat (Etymological Dictionary-, Oxford, 
1884) traces the word ‘ east’ to the Aryan root tts, 
‘shine,’ ‘hum.’ Bradley (OED) gives the root 
a%is, ‘daivn.’ Skeat derives ‘west’ from the 
Aryan root was, ‘ dwell,’ and says that the allusion 
is to the apparent resting-place or abiding-place 
of the sun at night. * South ’ seems to mean 
simply the ‘ sunned ’ quarter ; the derivation of 
the word ‘ north ’ is unkno-ivn (Skeat). 

The Hebrew imagines himself to he facing east 
and describes east, west, north, south by the 
expressions ‘before,’ ‘behind,’ ‘left,’ ‘right.’ 
This nomenclature, even more than the Aryan 
tongues, suggests ideas about the four quarters of 
the horizon tliat were definite and important, and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that the point 
of tiie compass is stated with precision in the story 
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of the Fall and elsewliere. This precision is not 
really inconsistent rvith the inaccuruoies in Gn ll’*- 
and other passages. The Indo-European peoples 

C ' re themselves as facing north and call the 
towards the rising sun the better hand, the 
dexterous one, and the other (although the Greek 
veiled it by euphemisms) tlie sinister. The Etrus- 
cans, on the contrary, thought of themselves as 
looking south ; the Itoman augurs continued the 
tradition and considered the left the luclty hand. 
Thus it will be seen that the Indo-European 
peoples really had the same notions about the cast 
as the Semitic. Walter Johnson gives useful 
examples of this h&biX, (Byways of British Archw- 
ology). 

The subject bo said to Imve been neglected It not Ignored 
till uithin the last decade or two. Jlost books on architecture, 
even those dealing with countries In which orientation la a 
marked characteristic of the buildings, make no reference to 
it; the roost comprehensive genera! encyclopajdlos have short 
and perfunctory articles or none at all ; works on folk-lore, 
which are of necessity much concerned with ritual, seldom 
record any observations or offer any explanations, while very 
often neither the w’ord 'orientation' nor the names of the 
cardinal points are to be found in the index. This neglect, at 
least so far as Dritain is concerned, Isno doubt due to the belief 
that the custom of orientation has no historical significance, 
that It was even in the earliest historical times Inherited from 
a long-buried past and had coinjiaratively little relation to the 
beliefs of the age that practised it. Hence many published 
Ians of buildings have no compass at all ; of the others most 
ave but a rough indication with nothing to show whether true 
north or magnetic north is intended. It is still more rare to 
find a plan which, while stating that the observation is mapnctic 
north, gives also the date of the obsen*ation, although It is well 
known that the variation between the magnetic and the true 
north changes rapidly and Irregularly. In the south of England 
the needle now points above 16* W. of polar K. ; this difference 
is diminishing six or seven minutes a year, so that, If the 
decrease were constant— which It is not— the variation would 
be reduced by a degree In about nine years. In works of 
the highest scientific value we find such errors as the plan of 
St. Peter’s at Rome turned round so as to bring the altar to 
the east; the magnelic variation shown cast Instead of west; 
while a third goes to the opposite extreme and carries accuracy 
so far as to give not only the date of the obsen'ation but the 
hour also. Descriptions arc often loose ; to say that a church 
•faces cast’ may mean either an east door or an east altar; 
burial ‘to the east* is equally vague; when Guiderius says, 
‘Nay, Cadwal, w© must by hfs head to th* East,’ he certainly 
meant 'to the west* (Shakespeare, Cyinir/ine, act Iv. sc. 2). 

only unambiguous descriptions are * altar to east (or west),* 
‘ feet to east (or west).’ 

Lately the architectural side of the subject has been ap- 
proached by a few observers inasclcntificsplrit in Germanyand 
Id England, and some records of the customs of savogc races 
have been made. 

In this article ive shall deal vith the following 
q^aestions: ( 1 ) ritual acts : the direction in which 
the suppliant loolrs wliile praying or sacrificing, 
during baptism, or wliile performing other ritual 
acts ; (2) the aspect of huildings : the direction of 
the main axis, or the aspect of the door, altar, 
or other feature of the temple, using that word 
in its iridest sense ; (3) burial : the direction 
in which the grave is made, or the body of 
the dead is placed in the tomb, and consequently 
the planning of the tomb itself ; (4) beliefs un- 
classified (called for brevity ‘ superstition ’) : points 
of the compass from which attacks of eril spirits 
are most to he feared, and tlie like. 

It is clear that all these, especially the three 
first, are in a great degree interdependent. They 
should therefore be discussed together wherever 
possible. But in some cases this would be incon- 
venient, and it will he necessary to consider separ- 
ately the orientation of the more important classes 
of temples. 

I. Ritual acts. — ^The practice of orientation has 
been very generally observed in ritual acts, altliongh 
from the nature of the case it has not in the past 
left such a clear record as have temples and 
burials. 

The direction in which the suppliant looks when 
at prayer or performing ritual acta has had, we 
.shall find, in almost every form of religion a direct 
relation to the sun, his beliefs about it and the 


emotions which it arouses. Those beliefs and 
those emotions range through every shade from 
sun-worship and totemism to perhaps mere wonder 
at the never-fading impressiveno-ss of the pheno- 
menon of sunrise. In the relatively few cases in 
which ritual is independent of the position or 
course of the sun it is governed by simple and 
easily' ascertainable facts, such as the Muliam- 
madan’s prayer towards Mecca. 

It is probable that some peoples who did not 
orientate their buildings did face a particular 
direction when in the act of adoration ; some 
savage races who have not reached or have scarcely 
reached the stage of temple-hnilding observe an 
orientation in tlicir ritual j the Jew and the 
Muhammadan observe what may be called a 
‘local’ orientation in prayer; the Christian still 
retains a considerable amountof traditional orienta- 
tion in his ritual. 

2 . Temples, — The aspect of huildings must 
almost inevitably have a close relationship mth 
the direction in which the prayer is uttered or the 
rite performed, for it is governed by the same 
ideas — this notwithstanding the very varying 
degrees in which the building, in different religions, 
can be regarded os a liouse of prayer or as the 
home of a god. But, whereas a more or le-ss 
correct general position sufficed or suffices for the 
private person at prayer, the temple is the work 
and the instrument of the professors of religion 
and for the most part of somewhat elaborate 
religions, each acknowledging and dedicating its 
buildings to many different gods, as the ancient 
Greeks, or in honour of special patron saints, as 
in the (jliristian Church. This consideration com- 
plicates, or has been thonglit to complicate, tlie 
inquiry into this part of tlie subject. We shall 
also have to bear in mind that in the case of the 
building, to a greater extent than in the attitude 
of prayer, tradition counts for much, ns in the 
Christian Church at the present day, long after 
the matter has ceased to be thought important or 
indeed to have any meaning at all. 

3 . Burial. — The position of the body in relation 
to the points of the compass varies much, bnt the 
underlying idea which dictated it is in the main 
fairly general. Expressed briefly, it is that a dead 
person is laid in the grave in that position which 
will make the journey of the spirit as easy as 
possible. The journey is usually to n home of the 
dead. Consequently the position varies according 
to the conception of that home. 

This idea of facilitating the journey of the dead 
is, however, sometimes found acting in an opposite 
direction : it may he desirable to keep the spirit 
in the grave. Thus the soul of the chief should con- 
tinue to reside amongand to protect the tribe ; that 
of the wicked man should be prevented from return- 
ing to the village and disturbing tlie peace of the 
surviving relatives. _ J. G. Frazer sees a survival of 
the latter feeling in the custom in this country, 
not long since given np, of burying a suicide with 
a stake through his body (T/ie Belief in Immor- 
tality, London, 1913, i. 164). The further opinion 
may perhaps be hazarded that the selection of 
cross-roads as the place was suggested by the 
thought that, if the spirit did make its escape, it 
might be puzzled as to which road led home; in 
the same way it is still believed that the sick are 
cured by being taken to the cross-roads, the 
original idea probably having been that, when the 
evil spirit was expelled from the patient, it was 
liable to lose its way. 

The journey of the spirit may be made (a) to the 
jand of the forefathers, ( 6 ) to an under world, (c) to the 
isles of the blest, (d) to the place where the totem of 
the dead person resides. There are some doubtful 
exceptions to this rule, namely burial towards one 
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of tho cardinal points or in the path of tho snn — 
donhtful because they may after all prove to be 
connected witli a journey. We shall have to con- 
sider these classes more at large. Meanwhile we 
must bear in mind Frazer’s warning not to expect 
uniformity even among people of one tribe 5 modes 
in the disposal of the dead vary according to sox, 
rank, moral character, and manner of death. 

(а) The land of l/ic fbr/fa(/iers.~~Thc journey to 
the land of tho forefathers is the hyimthesis of 
llerbert Spencer. Tho land of tho dead is the 
land from which the tribe migrated. The idea 
may be summed up in the words, ‘The dead man 
has gone home.’ The body is laid with the feet 
in that direction. It is tins hypothesis that now 
finds favour as the one which'lk'st fits the facta, 
rather than that of Tylor, to which further refer- 
ence is made below. Hut it will none tho more 
bear too general an application. It appears to 
express the most common conception among savage 
tribes at the present time. 

( б ) T/tc under tcorld. — The most familiar 
instance of this conception is that of mediieval 
Christianity. The belief appears to be shared by 
some primitive peoples of to-day. A. C. Kruijt, 
whose observations are used by Pony, maintains 
(see art, INDONESIANS, vol. vii. p. that an 
idea common to all conceptions of the hereafter is 
that the soul has to cross the sea, and that this 
belief found its origin in the theory that the sun 
crossed the sea every day on its way to tho land 
of souls under the earth ; he points out that the 
word meaning ' setting of the sun ’ is used for 
dying, and states that many of tho tribes think 
that the land of souls is undeV the earth. 

fc) I'Ae isles of (he blest. — There are two remark- 
able examples of belief in the haiijiy islands. They 
are from opposite ends of Europe. Tho first is 
that of the Greeks. Of the second W. Kidgeivay 
says: 

* There is some evidence thit the northern cremstionists. iiho 
tho Achrsns, boilertd that the Spirlt-tind Iny in tho West. 
Perhaps the ordinance of Odin that tho ashes of the dead 
ehouid be Bent out to sea points in this direction, but it is clear 
from Ihrocopius [dr Bell. Goth. iv. 20J that in the sixth century 
of our era. the peoples of north-svest Europe held that the soui 
of the departed Journey«l westsvard . . . into the western part 
of Britain. A peninsula opposite Britain was inhabited by a 
folk (probably the Vencti of Armorica (Britlanyl), who . . . 
were subject to the Franks, hut piaid no trihute by virtue of 
the ancient eervice of ferrs-iuj: the eouls oat Into the Ocean to 
Britain*(TAe Jtarly Ape of Greece. Cambridge, 1001, 1, 017). 

The expression ‘to go west’ for ' to die ’ is still 
in use and has been extended to include anything 
that is lost. 

(if) Tolemisni. — Two instances will bo noted 
below in which a man is huried with his licad to 
the point of tlie compass appropriate to liis totem ; 
but these may prove to be cases of cla.ss (n), the 
journey of the spirit to tlie land of the forefathers. 

Each of tile above classes presupposes a journey 
to be made by the soul. It remains to notice the 
apparent exceptions referred to above. Buri.ala, 
chiefly pre-historic, occur avhicii seem to have a 
direct relation to tlie course of the sun and do not 
suggest a reference to a journey. Thus the gr.avcs 
of Teutonic peoples on the Continent and in Eng- 
land often, il not generally, have the foot towards 
the N. hut occasional!}' to the S. ; sometimes they 
are E. and W. with the foot sometimes E. and 
sometimes W., hut with the body laid on its side 
and facing S. Tho idea may have been a desire 
for comfort, and seems to take the form of a wish 
to lie in the path of the snn. It lends some weight 
to Tylor’s liypothesis, applied by him no doubt too 
generally, nz. : 

Orienlntlon originates in 'the association in men’s minds of 
the east with fight and warmth, life and happiness and glory, of 
Uie west with darkness and chill, death and decay, [wliich] 
has from remote ages rooted itself In rcllgioua belief ' and has 
affected the position alike of temple and of grave (PCS IL -121). 


To tho ancient Egyptian the west was tho land 
of souls ; lie complains : 

‘The West Is n land of eleep and of heavy siiadowe. . . . Bet 
me l>e plaoetl by tfio edge of the water witli my face to the 
Nortli, that the oreetes may caress me' (0. Masiwro, The Datm 
qf Cirm’rnfioni, Eng. tr., Ivondon, 1901, p. 113), 

The legend that Christ was buried with Ilis head 
to tho W. is attributed by Tylor to wide-spread 
solar ideas. Wo have an instance of Austi-alian 
tribesmen who prefer to lie ‘in the path of the 
sun ’ (Johnson, p. 274). The Tlingits, a people of 
Alaska, bury with the head to the sunrise (Frazer, 
Tatemism and Exogamy, London, 1010, iii. 274) ; 
t!io reason given, namely to allow the spirit to 
return, makes it doubtful whether this cla-ss is 
really an exception to the general rule that posi- 
tion IS detennined by desire to facilitate a journey. 
As a doulitful c.ase wo may perhaps cla-ss with it 
tlio instance mentioned below of tlie Egyptian 
buried in a cramped position in tlie hope, it is 
suggested, of facilitating the re-birth of tho body. 

4 . Superstition. — Ko generalizations can at 
present be made on this brancli of tho subject. 
Most of the beliefs may presumably have some 
connexion, now lost, with ritual and ideas of death. 
A few examples will be noted below (VI. I2, X. i, 
and table at end of art-). Probably a good deal of 
material still remains to bo collected. 

II. Egypt. — l. Temples. — The Egyptians 
appear to liave been indiil'erent as to the direction 
in which their temples I.ay j at least, if the}' hod a 
system, it is by most people considered to be 
unknown to us. J. Fergusson expressly Etate.« 
(Hist, of Arehilceturc^, l.ondon, 1821-93, i. 119) 
that they did not orientate their buildings ; but in 
his day no system Iiad been siiggcstcu, and he 
ncccjited tlie obviou.s reading of tlie evidence. 
The evidence is tliat the tempos face in all direc- 
tions. The silence of other writers on Eg}’ptinn 
architecture may bo a-ssumed to mean that tliey 
take tlie s.ame view as Fergusson, and students of 
the ciaboratc religion of tho Eg}’ptinn 8 give us 
little help. 

Attempts have recently been made, however, fo 
reduce the apparent confusion to a system. Two 
of the.se attempts— those of Kissen and of Lockyer 
— were apparently made more or less independently 
of one another, but they may lie considoreS 
together. Nissen discusses eleven examples. 

Everj* Is directed tox\-ard« the point on tlie hortion 

which the sun or the star to which the temple Is dedicated rose 
or scion the feast-day at the llmowhen theienirle was foundwh 
Wlien the axis of a temple lieji nearly E. and w.. It necessarily 
points to funrUr on some <lay of the year and to sunset on some 
other day» and the temple* is then calletl a snn-tcniple. If, 
bowcTcr/lhe axis points to a spot on the horiron outside the 
limits of runrlse and sunset at mitliurarncr, the temple is con- 
sidered to be ft star-temple. The j>oint on the horiron at w'hidi 
the run or ft star rises on any particular day of the year fs oon- 
sUntly chan',:ini?, owinR- to the movement of the }*ole of the 
earth round the |*olc of the heavens, and it is pointed out bv 
leOCkyer that in la.OOO years this point for a star may shift 4T*. 
Some star is Uien loolccd for whiclj rose or setat that particular 
spot at some time duringr the epocli In which the temple must 
DO supposed, on ftrc!iaxjlo'-dcaI grounds, to have been founded. 
A likely star having been found, the exact dale, to within a 
very few decades, at which it ro5C or set at the point in question 
is easily calculale<l. Tills dale Is tho dale of tho building. A 
likely star l.s one which can be showTi to have some possible 
connexion with the temple, and great ingenuity is shown in 
finding such connexions ; r.jj., the temple of Seliak-Ra at Ombo5 
Bcems to point towards the selling of Arcturus, which wtis 
someilraes represented by the Egj-ptians os a cro<^ne, and the 
god Sebak-U.*! was also rcprescnie<I as crocodilc-headwi ^'issen, 
(>n>nfat»on, p. DC). Inscriptions from Annu, Dcnderah, and 
clrewhere are quoted by both Nissen and I^ockyer describing 
the foundation of temples, a ceremony of the greatest Irapori- 
ance; the king himscli stretches the measuring-conl and directs 
his gUnce to the course of the rising stare, Tils eye is fixed on 
the Oreat Dear, and he gives the corners of the temple. But il 
Is admitted that the Denderah Inscription is very late ; it refers 
to the emperor Aiiguhtus, who, it is said, was never at Dendcrah ; 
nor did the Great Bear set at Dendcrah In his time : it must 
therefore reproduce an earlier inscription (Lockyer, The Z>atm 
of Attronomy^ p. 176). An exact orientation ^va8 of the greatest 
Importance, and Lockyer suggests that the long series of halls 
and courts which formed an Egj'ptlan temple would make an 
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excellent tclescop»e of a sort; the halls, especially those at the 
farther end, were dark, and the dhiding w-alls^ were each 
pierced by a central dooru*ay; a priest standing in the dark 
at the farther end, looking throngh this long series of door- 
ways, would have a good view of a star at heliacal rising, ue, 
rising a little before sunrise, and would thus be warned that it 
was time to prepare sacrifice ; the fairway to the horizon was 
always carefully preserved uninterrupted- ^ True, later temples 
were sometimes built right across the fairway, but that was 
done on purpose by the later priests to spite those of the old 
temple. The sun-temples make admirable observatories for 
ascertaining the exact time of the summer solstice; the 
measurement of time was a most important matter in an agn* 
oultum! country ; it was a duty monopolized by the priests. 
The orientation of star-temples is often what we may call 
indirect, »,r., it is not the long axis, but the short, that points 
to the rising of the star, as at Denderah and Edfu (Nissen, pp. 
SO, 43) ; and the Egj-ptians bad the habit of building neighbour- 
ing temples at right angles to one another (Lockyer, pp. 16S, 
316 ; J^issen, p. 59). 

These views have been accepted by K. Pheni 
Spiers s.v. 'Orientation’), E. A. Wallis 

Budge, and F. C. Penrose. They are strongly 
controverted by a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
(clxxx. [1894] 418 ff.). The weak points of the 
theory, besides those indicated above, are that, 
ow'ing to the movement of the earth’s axis, the 
same star would not serve for more than 200 or 
300 years, as Lockyer admits ; that that is a very 
short space of time in Egj'ptian history, so that 
the fact must have been observed comparatively 
soon ; that the very late inscriptions describing the 
setting out of the temple with a cord by the king, 
inscriptions rewritten and indeed freely ‘edited,’ 
should not he accepted as plain statements of fact, 
devoid of poetic or religious ferr'our. The writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, indeed, points out that 
the older insoriptious say nothing about the star, 
while in the later instances ‘the Great Bear’ 
simply means 'the north.’ Lockj-er does not 
support his views of Egyptian sacerdotal history 
by reference to authorities. Nissen is less fanci- 
ful, hut scarcely more convincing. 

The sun and stars entered so largely into 
Egyptian religion and the observation of their 
movements was so important for making the 
calendar that the case can at most be said to be 
not proven. This would seem to be the view of 
W. M. Flinders _ Petrie (art. AnCHlTECTUBE 
[Egyptian], vol. i. p. 722 ff.), who, however, 
appears to avoid a definite statement of opinion. 
He does, indeed, give interesting facts about the 
temple of Abydos (p. 723“), but no explanation of 
them or even a hint as to whether he thinks an 
explanation is required. In the earliest plan the 
entrance is a passage between walls 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. long, facing S. ; it is prohahiy of the 1st 
dynasty ; in the new temples of the Vlth dynasty 
the principal door is to the N. and the lesser to 
the S. ; later still it was several times rebuilt or 
remodelled facing N. and then E. ; in all there are 
seven {sic) different plans, dating from the 1st to 
the XXVLth dynasty and facing successively S„ 
N.,N.!, N., N.’, E., E., E. 

2 . Burials. — In the earliest burials in Egypt the 
body is said to be laid on the left side, lying N. 
and S. with face towards the E. (Maspero, pp. 
112A, 361). Budge, referring apparently to the 
same period, says that the skeleton is laid on the 
left side with limbs bent and the face generally to 
the S., adding, however, that no invariable rule 
seems to have been observed as to the points of the 
compiKS. _ At a somewhat later but still pre- 
historic time and before the days of emhalmin", 
the graves are ‘oriented either north or south’ 
( Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, p. 159). Bud^-e 
thinlm that the cramped attitude, the ante-natal 
position of the child, may perhaps have been 
adopted in order to facilitate the re-birth of the 
body (p. 162). 

The royal tombs of the 1st dynasty at Abydos 
are made parallel to the river valley and hill line 


and not true to the cardinal points, the nominal 
N.S. line being really N.W. and S.E. But the 
builders recognized this diagonal direction (Eggp. 
tian Explor. Fund Beport, London, 1900, pt. I). 

The pyramids of Gizeh are of the IVth dynasty 
(variously estimated at 4000 to 6000 B.c.). They 
are accurately set out so that one side faces due 1\. 
They are not absolutely accurate ; the sides of 
the Great Pyramid, which should point N., do 
actually bear 4' W. of N. Petrie {The Pyras.ids 
and Temples of Gizeh, London, 1893, pp. 40-42) 
thinks that this discrepancy is due, not to a fault 
in the setting ont, hut to a movement of the pole ; 
he thus tacitly assumes that absolute accuracy was 
desired. Six of the nine remaining pyramids at 
Gizeh have a N. entrance passage sloping down 
towards the centre at a mean angle of 26° 47' ; and 
at Abonsseir, of the only two which are sufficiently 
well preserved, one has a passage at an angle of 
27° 6 , and the other at 26 . All these must have 
given view of the then pole star at its lower 
culmination — ‘a circumstance which can hardly he 
supposed to have been unintentional’ {J. F. W. 
Hersche], Outlines of Astronomy'^, London, 1867, 
p. 2051). 

Opposite to the middle of the E. side of each 
pyramid there was a temple, where the worship of 
the deified king was carried on. 

The temple, ess's Petrie (p. 81), looked * towards the pyramid 
which stood on the W. of it (the “blessed West," the land of 
souls).' 

In connexion with the second pyramid temple 
there is a granite temple about a quarter of a mile 
away. A paved causeway leads from one to the 
other. This granite temple is duly orientated to 
the E., but it is about E. by S. of the pyramid, 
this position evidently being decided ^ the lie of 
the ground. A causeway also mas E. from the 
third pyramid temple. 

Most of the other pyramids of Egypt face N. 
with greater or less degrees of inaccuracy, and all 
have the entrance to the N. Of that at Sakkara 
the N.S. line is, according to Fergusson, 4' 35' E. 
ofN. 

In the Sedan, however, there are some important 
groups of pyramids which are placed diagonally to 
the meridian. These are at (jebal Barkal and at 
Meroe, east of the Nile, and at Nuri or Belal, west 
of the Nile. The shrines are against the S.E. 
faces. Budge, who made observations, accepts 
the ■views of Lockyer and Penrose [and Nissen], 
and holds that these pyramids are orientated to the 
sun or, where its rays could not enter the shrine, 
to some star {Pros, Royal Soc. London, Ixv. 333). 

The Sphinx seems to have been called Har-em- 
khu by the ancient Egyptians (the Harmakhis of 
the Greeks and Eomans), eqniv^ent to ‘ Horns on 
the horizon ’ or the snn in the act of rising. The 
sun-god Homs takes several forms, one of which 
was ‘ Homs of the two [t.e. E. and W.] horizons.’ 
Homs in one of his qualities is primarily the god 
of the sunrise, and as such is the counterpart of 
Hathor, the god of the west, who received the 
dead. It is this eastward gaze of his that has 
made the Sphinx so Impressive to all who have 
beheld him, and that long ago gained for him the 
name of ‘the Watcher.’ The work is usually 
attributed to the XVIIIth dynasty (c. 16th and 
17th centuries B.c.), by which time the origin of 
all forms of religion was sought in sun-worship, 
and nearly every principal deity became amalga- 
mated with the sun-god (.A.. Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 
p. 12). 

But, though theology may have changed during 
the course of ancient Egyptian history, we may 
safely guess that ritual, with which we are here 
concerned, remained very much the same in that 
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most conservative land. Egypt vaa a land of sun- 
worship in one form or another from tho earliest 
pre-historio times till tho dawn of the present cm. 
The worship centred in Pa ER (tho house of HA), 
the Greek Heliopolis. Thither a Pharaoh of the 
Xllth dynasty went in procession, and on tho 
sandhill sacrificed boforo tho god HA at his rising 
and, returning to the great temple of tho sun, 
went alone into tho holy of holies to seo tho god, 
his father, ItA himself (i6. p. 21). 

Ihomastnbas, or private tombs of dynasties III. 
to X., have generally tho entrance to tho E., 
sometimes to the N. or S., never to tho W. There 
was also a sort of blocked-up door facing E.; this 
was for tho use of tho dead ; tho spirit could enter 
or leave by it. An inscription is recorded invok- 
ing blessing on tho dead * tliat burial might be 
gmntcd to him in Amcnttt the land of tho West’ 
(Ala-spero, p. 250). At tho far end of tho building, 
set back in a recess in tho \V. wall, is a stole. 

Wiedemann thus dc.scribcs a funeral : 

•When the tomb had bwn reached, the coffin was aebunon 
end, with face turned towards the south, on a email sanahlll 
Intended to represent the ilount^n of tl)e West— the realm of 
the dead *{p. 5:30). 

III. ASSTRJA, CnALDJF-A, PEnSIA; TEUPLES 
ASD EuniAES . — Our knowledge of these regions 
in ancient times is still marred by serious Incunie. 
Tlie old Chaldicans had their theory of a world of 
the dead — either an under world or one lying E. 
or N. Of burial places other than those of royal 
persons nothing seems to bo known, and even of 
those the authorities do not tell us much. 

Tho temple, a succession of terraces about three 
in number, forming a sort of irregular stepped 
pyramid, was placed with its comers to tho cardinal 
points — e.p., tho tcmplo of Nannnr at Urn in 
Chaldtea (J'lnspero, p. C20) and Nin-niah at B.abylon 
(T. G. Pinches, art, AncniTECTunF. [Arsjto- 
Bahylonian], vpl. i. p, 039*’). This may bechance, 
but, in describing tho precinct of tho tcmplo-tower 
of Bolus at Babylon, Pinches says : 

•In accordsDcc with the usual Babylonian custom, the anjlM 
Indicated the cardinal points, and each side had an entrance. 
Inside the enclosure . . . nooi some kind o( erection SCO It. 
stluare, connected -with the zigrpirat, or tower, and havine 
round its base tlic chapels or tcmnlcs ol the various gods, on all 
lour sides, and facing the cardinal points '(p, CSOt), 

The princip.ol buildings, with tho conch of tho god 
and the throne, were to the W. (p. 691*), Sippara 
and Larsa, cities where the sun-god was wor- 
shipped, have not been thoroughly investigated. 
PersepoHs was orientated to the cardinal points. 
The palace of Sargon in Alesopotamia has its 
diagonals pointing to thorn. 

_IV. Greece. — l. Temples. — The normal jrosi- 
tion of a Greek teimrlo is approximately E. and 
W., and it was on E. aspect that was aimed at. 
But an E. aspect meant the opposite of wlmtwe 
now mean, A religion like Christianity which 
has developed an indoor congregational worship 
considers tho position of tho altar within tho 
temple and tho attitude of tho worshipper ns tlie 
e.ssential points ; the position of the door is a 
corollary. But in a religion such as that of tho 
ancient Greeks, where tho temple is a m 3 'Btcrious 
home of the god entered by the few while tho 
people remain in the temenos to see the aacrifiee, 
it is the entrance front and the altar before it tliat 
are the first considerations. Greek temples there- 
fore generally have tho entrance to tlie E. ; the 
altar {see art. AfiTAlt [Greek], vol. i. p, 343*) is, if 
possible, placed in front of it on the main axis and 
so that the person sacrificing faced E. with his 
back to the temple — e.g., temples of Aphma at 
uEgina, of Apollo at Delphi. It this was dillicnlt 
or impossible, the altar was elsewhere, os that of 
Zeus at Olympia and of Athene on the Acropolis 
at Athens. 

By far the greater number of temples face 


towards tho E. Niasen’s nsefnl list of 113 Greek 
temples (pt. ii. p. 224) b)iows that 76 per cent are 
within an arc of 60', or 25' on cither side of true 
E., wliilo more tlmn half are within an arc of 20’, 
or 10' on cither side of E. Of the remainder there 
arc four princip.al groups with the cnti-anco facing 
approximately N.E., N., W., and S. There are 
several large gaps : no temples have tho entrance 
to S.S.E.. N.N.E., N.N.W., or W.N.W., while 
there is a gap of no leas than GO' from about 
W.S.W. to nearly due S. containing only two 
temples. This distribution is partly geographical 
and partly according to cult, out never directly 
chronological. 

Gcographicallj' nil temples on tho mainland, 
with but five exceptions, inco between N.E. and 
S.E., (bo bulk of them cither jnst N. of E. or 
about E.S.E. ; those in Sicily ancf Italy are for tho 
iiio.st p.art just S. of E. ; the islands and Asia 
blinor form three nearly equal groups facing E., 
S., and W. fairly accurately. 

Grouped under cults, tho temples of Zens, 
Atheno, Asklepios, and Hera face fairly uniformly 
E., except when in somo Asia Minor examples tho 
door is turned to W. or S. The lemiilcs of 
Artemis, Dionj-sos, and Dcmctcr show rather 
greater variation. Temples to Apollo point in 
many directions. Among the temples of unknoira 
dedication there is singular uniformity: thej’ all 
face nearly duo E., except one, which is nearly 
duo S. 

Altliough no general classification according to 
period can he combined with;n classification accord- 
ing to direction, yet dates of buildings cannot be 
ignored : thus the Asia Alinor temples of Zeus and 
Atheno facing W. and S. arc late, those of Artemis 
early ; wo shall have occasion to notice tlio Delos 
temples in this connexion. Still less can wo 
neglect tho period of tho cnlt in examining tho 
direction, as we shall see in considering tho temples 
of Isis and Serapis. Most important of all will ho 
tho original scat of tho cnlt, as in tho cases of 
Apollo and the Ephesian Artemia 

The normal aspect of tho entrance to a Greek 
temple is therefore E. _ Deviations from it are 
abnormal and are of varying degrees of imi>ortanco. 
The reason of tho E. aspect must ho sought in sun- 
worship of some sort; the time and perhaps tho 
place of its origin are obscured by distance, 
Statnea of gods before house or temple doors were 
called SalfiBvct dmSXioi, ‘ dcitic.s facing the sun.' In 
Homer^B poems, says L. H. Earncll (art. GliKUK 
HeugION, vol. ri. p. 401*), tho sun was nnthropo- 
morphired, hut it is doubtful if it was so for the 
averngo Greek, wlio merely kissed his hand to it 
every morning or bowed to it on coming out of Iiis 
house. The same author points out that the 
c,arlicst tcmplc.s — Homeric and pre-Homerio of the 
Alinoan-Myccnman culture — arc, with one excep- 
tion, domestic chapels in royal palaces and mark 
tlie sacred character of the king (p. 397*’). Of tlie 
palaces themselves those that are known to ns do 
not face E. ; Tin-ns and Phylakopi face due S. ; 
Alycenffi about u.N.W. ; Troy S.E. ; Knossoa 
seems to li.avo had several fronts, one about S. by 
AV. and others to the corresponding points. Some 
of these sites arc too cmnipcd to have nllbrded a 
choice of a.spcct. 

Some light Ls obtained from literature, but it is 
not conclusive. 

In Uie Joi of Euripides tho great tent set up by Ion, tho eon 
ot Apolio, la acrupulousiy orientated— for it Is a Gpoy, a sacred 
or tabu place— so that it should not face the mid shafts of the 
sun's are nor its dying rays (lines 1IS2-1I37). On the roof were 
embroidered pictures of the sun, moon, and certain stars. 
There is nothing to connect tho tent with Apollo-worahip and 
the orientation seems to aim not so much at lacing N. and E. 
as at avoidings, and W, 

i Hesiod (a. £00 ac.) has some passages In li'ori'S and Dapg 
i referring to the movements of the stare and the time tor reap- 
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ing^ and other agricultural work, and other ancient authors 
refer to the means of measuring time by the heavenly bodies. 

Deviations from true E., ■where these are slight, 
as in the case of dedications to Zeus and Athene, 
may he explained in one of two ways : they may 
be due to indifference as to exactness, or we 
may, with Nissen and Penrose, see in them de- 
liberate intention in conformity with an elaborate 
system. 

These authors suggest that the axis is directed to the point of 
sunrise on the ^eas^day ; that the variations among temples 
having the same dedication are due to the varying customs in 
different states, and to the varying position of the place of sun- 
rise caused by the movements of the earth’s axis ; that the 
latter cause incidentally gives us an indication of the date of 
the temple ; that it was important for the priest to have warn- 
ing of sunrise so that he might prepare the sacrifice ; and that 
tins was given to him by the appearing of a star which was 
known to rise a little before the sun. Both Penrose and 
Kissen, by calculating from the known movement of the earth's 
axis (the precession of the equinoxes), have arrived, at dates at 
which the axes of most of the extant temples would point to a 
heliacal star. They have thus fixed the dates of the founda- 
tions of the temples. Penrose points out that the dates thus 
deduct are in most cases clearly earlier than the existing 
remains. His explanation is that the temple has been rebuilt 
on an old site, and the direction of the old axis has been 
followed. Lockyer agrees in the general theory, and it has 
been accepted by J. B. S. Holbom Tart. Architecture [Greek), 
vol. L p. 73S») and by Spiers i.o. ‘Orientation*), who 

both state that temples of gods face E. and those of^ heroes 
W. It is opposed with force by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Eevieto (clxxx. 418) in an article on Lockyer's Dawn cf 
Astronomy. 

The theory indeed seems to require a broader 
basis of evidence. Penrose himself points out that 
the same star would not serve for more than 200 
or 300 years, and he finds that at the rebuilding of 
a temple the axis has sometimes followed the star 
and sometimes not. 

The fact that most temples point nearly due E. 
may be due to on old tradition having been adhered 
to and fairly accurately carried out. On tlie other 
hand, we may, with Kissen, find the explanation 
in the Greek calendar: the chief festivals were 
equinoctial— March, April, and early May (from 
the opening of navigation to the beginning of 
harvest [May]), and August, September, and the 
be^ning of October, interrupted by vintage and 
ended by the closing of navigation. 

Certainly the importance of accurate observation 
of the movements of the stars for the regulation of 
the calendar and for timing agricultural opera- 
tions was fully realized. The terms ‘heliacal,’ 
‘acronychal,’ and ‘cosmical’ rising and setting 
were used by the early astronomers. 

After this general indication we may take a 
closer view. The temples of Zeus and Athene 
show, as stated above, a general agreement, but 
there is considerable difl'erence between the two 
limits — some 36° in the case of Zeus and 21° in the 
case of Athene, not including the early temple at 
Miletus, Asia Minor. In Asia Minor Zeus has a 
temple at Magnesia with the door due W. (220 
B.C. [Nissen]) ; Athene has two at Miletus at right 
angles to one another, E.S.E. and S.S.W., and 
one at Pergamon due S. With these exceptions, 
there is no connexion between direction of axis 
and geographical position. There is a difference 
of nearly 4 between the early temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis and the Parthenon: they are 
respectively 260° 55' and 257° 7', given S.=0° and 
going sunwise (Nissen, Penrose). 

Athene, Asklepios, and Demeter keep their E. 
door at Priene, Asia Minor. The two temples of 
Artemis in Asia Minor, at Ephesus and Magnesia, 
have the door approximately to W., though they 
differ considerably in direction of axis. This 
reversal is perhaps due to the confusion of the 
Greek Artemis with the Asiatic goddess. 

The Ereohtheum points rather N. of E., being 
nearly parallel with the Parthenon. The Theseum 
is 13° S. of E. ; Nissen holds with the view that it 


has nothing to do with Theseus, but connects it 
with lacchus, son of Demeter, and the Elensinian 
mysteries (p. 177). 

This brings us to Demeter. Her temples are 
mostly not far from parallel with one another 
End with one of the two Persephone temples, while 
they are only 12° removed from the Theseum on 
one side, and 14° from the second Persephone 
temple on the other side, their axis pointing 295° 
or about E.S.E. These Demeter temples are 
nudely scattered — Eleusis and Sicily. But in Asia 
Minor there is one temple of Demeter at Priene, 
and in Arcadia a temple of Despoena, the Arcadian 
name of Persephone, both facing due E. lu Sicily 
at Selinus there is a temple said to he of Demeter 
facing almost N.E. ; this is remarkable because all 
the eight other temples at Selinus are exactly 
paralW with one another and face somewhat S. 
of E., or not far from the direction of the other 
Demeter temples. 

The temples of Apollo present perhaps the 
greatest problem in Greek _ orientation. Even 
Nissen, who has an explanation for most things, 
admits that they are difficult. They point in 
many directions. This is probably due to the 
foreign extraction of the god : he has been thought 
to have come from Asia, from Egypt, from the 
north. Parnell says (art. Greek Beligion, vol. 
vi. p. 395'“) that he was no doubt a cult limire of 
tribes other than Achmans, and that in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north. Nissen ingeni- 
ously suggests that the simple mountain shepherds 
of Arcadia and yEtolia accepted with the foreign 
god his foreign ritual and gave to his temples at 
Bass®, near Phigeleia, and at Thermon the N.S. 
axis with the door at tlie N. end (that at Boss® 
has also a door in the E. side) ; but advanced city 
communities with a popular theology adjusted the 
axis to suit their own views ; thus the temples at 
Selinus and Syracuse face due E., and that at 
Corinth nearly so. But on this hypothesis the 
temple at Delphi facing N.E. and that at Didyma 
in Argolis a little S. of N.E. are difficult to place. 
The temple at Metapontum on the south coast of 
Italy, with the entr.mce to the S.E., may he said 
to conform with the custom of the country ; that in 
the jE^an island of Thera is parallel with it ; 
thatatXetoon has its door to the S.S.W. There 
remain two temples of Apollo at Delos, one facing 
due E. and the other due W. j these roust be 
purely political, faced according to the dictates of 
the times to which they belong, as Athens or Asia 
Minor was in the ascendant. Besides these there 
are in Delos two old temples facing IV. which, 
Kissen says, Wilhelm Dorpfeld is inclined to dedi- 
cate to Apollo ; finally there is the nameless 
temple at Mycen® with the doorway to the S., 
which is perhaps more likely to have been dedi- 
cated to Apollo than to any other god. 

The Delos temples were first built facing W. — 
the rock-cut, the Leto, two which are nameless, 
and one d jdicated to Apollo. The aspect is per- 
haps due to the infinence of Asia Minor — except of 
course the rook-cut. Then, under the influence of 
Athens in the 4th cent., the temples of Zeus and 
Apollo weie built with the door to the E., and 
finally, according to Nissen, when the island 
passed away from Athens, the temple of the 
foreign Isis looked W. 

A foreign god, as Nissen points out, may retain 
or may yield his native ritual. We have seen that 
Apollo illustrates both processes. At Alexandria 
theparent temple of Serapis faces S. ; the daughter 
at Taormina is turned E., while in Delos she keeps 
the door to the S. The temple of Isis is turned to 
the W. at Delos, hnt keeps its S. door at Priene. 
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It is TiToi)sUy (V nmtako to sopposc that the 
(ispcct of temples svns tmieli ntoro timn n. fashion, 
that it expresses any delinito idea in thcolofiy. 
iVe have an exactly parallel ease in tho Christian 
Church ; most of our hniltlinns have tlin door to 
tho \V., hut in somo of tho most famous it is to tho 
E. Prohahly few people aro aware of tho latter 
fact, even when they nreattendinR service, althonph 
it sometimes requires a aliphtly dilferont ritual. 
Perhaps to the Greek tho matter was a little more 
imnortant, but not much. 

Tlio temple with tho door to the IV. did not fare 
\V., any more than St. I’cler’s in Pome faces W. ; 
it only faced E. in a dill'crent manner. Nissen 
tiiinks tliat it did face IV., and that this aspect 
symbolircs 'world empire.’ So it docs, but the 
symbolism is of the £0th cent, ami Teutonic. It is 
pcncrally thought that on tho feast-day tho rays 
of the rising sun were to fall through' the open 
door and light up tho statue of tho gml, and the 
northward-facing temple at Ilas«.m has indeed the 
famous side door to the E., ojipositc the sjsit where 
the statue stood. Hut how could Ibis have liecn 
arranged in a wastward-facing templet A hvice- 
thral opening would throw only a reflected light I 
on the ligurc. ITtnivius has sohio remarks on tho I 
subject wbicli we shall jirc'ciitly notice. ! 

3. Burials. — ^Tho Greek idea of death is com- 
plicated by many cross-currcnla, but the notion of * 
a voyage or a journey of somo sort enters largely 
into'it. S. Rnring-Goiild says (A l}oo/: nf FaUhrr, 
Ivondon, n.d., p. IGO) that the aneient Greek 
inscribed ttie word rCrloia, ' favouralile voyage,' 
on a gravestone and that his descendant carves a 
pair of oars. 

In five shaft graves on the Acropolis at Myeenm 
two bodies lie K. and S., willi feet to S., and 
all tho others, eleven or more, lie E, and IV. with 
feet to IV. At Vnpliio the chief is laid E. and 
IV. with feet to E. ; possibly this is only in order 
that he shoutd face the door'of tho tomb, which is 
to E. 

itidgeway (i. dOO) thinks tliat wo may infer that 
bnrial with feet to \V. was tlio clmracleristic 
orientation of the autochthonons race. Ifepoint-s 
ont (i. 610) that Ody.ssen.s did not descend into 
Ifndcs ns did /Enea-S and Dante ; he sailed west ; 
and in post-Homcric lielicf there was no under 
world, hnt isles of the blest, wbieb lay in the west. 
At Pliylakopi in Melos the orientation of the 
tombs depended wholly on the conformation of the 
ground (Hcllcnio Socictv, suppl. paiicr no. d 
tlDOi), p. 2.T1). 

In later times tho position of the body varied. 
Tims Solon proved tho justice of the claim of 
Athens to Saiamis as against the Megnrians by 
pointing out tiial tiic tombs which he ojicned faced 
E., and that tho corpses in them were turnetl to 
tlio E. in tho Athenian fashion. IVe have there- 
fore the tradition at least that in the days of 
Solon (c, COO n.c.) there were in difTerent part* of 
Greece two well rccognircd positions for the body. 
Buell customs ‘probably . . . depend on the ideas 
which each people has formed of the direction in 
which lies the land of tho dead ’ (I’razcr, Totcinism 
and Exogamy, iv. 214). 

V. EOilP.. — j. Temples. — It is pcncrally agreed 
among modem writers that the Romans, svhatever 
their theories, did not orientate their buildings 
(IV. J. Anderson and R. P. Spiers, Greek and 
Jfioman Archileclurc‘‘, London, 1U07, p. 188). The 
silence of I'crgusson, of bfiddlcton {Eemains of 
Ancient Some, 2 vols., London, 1692), and of 
Lnncinni is perhaps as eloquent on the same side. 
E. A. Gardner (art. Altak [Roman], vol. i. p. 
S49) says that, the orientation of tiio temples being 
varied, that of the altar varied also, and tlint, from 
the position of the nltnr, the sacriricer appears to 


have stood with his side to tho tcmide, and in some 
cases with his hack to it. J. Di'irm lays it down 
that tho Etruscan rule required tlial the temple 
axis should ho N. and S. ; that the Roman turned 
to the E. during prayer; therefore either tlio 
temple statue had to face IV. or tho axis of the 
temple had to lie E. and Vi .{Kandhneh der Archie 
<tf;(ur, Btuttgart, 100.7, sect. 431). 

Of tlio Elrusean practice we ):now almost 
nofliing. Till! Roman nngur.s inlicritcd as Die 
basis of tlieir ritual the Etniscan idea of the 
natural or normal attilndo ; ».f., they imagined 
llieiiiselves as facing S., so tlinl llin lucky side — 
that towards the K. — was tho left, and the unlucky 
side the right. Rut wltli the Roman populace tho 
ojiposite was the rule: they faceil N., and the 
right was the luckj' side. Roth tlicse notions 
show that, wliatevcr was the practice with regard 
to Imildings, there was in early limes a special 
veneration for the cast. 

Vitruvius, who lived and wrote in tlie 1st cent, 
n.c., is a useful link l>ctwccn Greece and Rome, 
llo was an ntcliitecl with a prnclic.al knowledge of 
work in Rome in his own day and with some mil- 
side liook-knowledge of Greek lands, lie has a 
chapter on ‘ Tlio Position of Temples according to 
tho Regions’ : 

'TtsssirrfU l^oiplc* of Ihs Immorfsl sliowlfl I-s so dls- 
precil. IhM, tl Ihstc Is no tmpi-stlmcnr sivt tlw vi*p ot IP" 
tempts jxMinUs, Ihs »tauicwtjt<*h 1* placci! In Itis cvtl may sfsm 
to look tosftrrls the sTrnlni: rti^ion of tlw fipovcns; so that 
Ihco wt-.o approach the altar, to iiiak*- thrlr cgrrlncs, or prr- 
fomt sacrlCicrs, may look towarsls thr rastem sky artil to tbs 
ImaKcshich Is in tf.r frinplo. Ily Ihit means ihf Irmptc, tbs 
rastrrn sky, lbs sephtfeanU ant! aasnlt-.Tr-t niakinr Ibtfr vows, 
and tlis loops sssnilcp to rits to t-slsold tbroj still all t<s arm 
at one view i for It Is proper that the altars o( Ibe gotla ehotild 
t>e disjsvtnt to the east. 

Ih.it, It tbs nature of the place presents that position, llirri 
the temple Is to l>r tuir.ett to the view of the preater part of 
the city sratls and temples ol the polls ; or should saerol lanes 
l«! built near a rlrrr, like those near the Nile In Hpjpt. they 
abould look towards thr tisnks nl the river ; so likewise, 11 near 
a pufillc way Ihry should he so slluaP-d Ibat the passetipefs 
may t*ehoM It, sod pay their ralutatlnns * (ife Areftiteetum, 
tr, W, Newton, lysmlon.dTOl, hV. Iv. ch. v.) 1‘scudoperlpteral 
temples ' are appropriattvi to the u*e ot saetlCees, for the same 
kinds ot temples are not ercoted IndUcrhnlnatcly to all poils, 
I«-i-ause the saorej rites perlcrmest to eaoh arc different' 
(l.'k. !*•. ch. vll.). ‘Altars el.otild rrpanl the east* (hit. le, 
ch. vlll.). 

In these pa.'vs.ages, it appears, Vitnivius comhines 
nneonsciouety what he had learned from bookn 
about Greek work with liia practical knowiedguof 
Roman custom lii his own day. llo had not 
travelled, and clearly the Greek arehitecturc aliout 
which lie had read wa-n, ms we might perimpu 
expect, chiclly that of Ania Minor. A« to Roman 
work, lie Rccms to consider tho I\’. orientation to 
lie a connscl of perfection, wliich wna to give way 
before comsidcrationa of architceluro and con- 
venience. 

in practice tomplca face in es'cry direction ; a 
glance at a plan of Rome or at a ulhlo of orienta- 
tions makes this clear, and an attempt to work 
the data into a sy.stcm would indeed l>e hold. 
Rut it hiiH been made by Nissen ; hi.s rhst.w contain 
33 Roman tem)ilca and 34 templc.a in Italy ont-side 
Romo. 

Timt tho Romans and the Etruscans before tlicm 
were very mi.“ceptiblo to ont-side inlliicnec.s — 
Greece, Egj’pt, and Asia— is a commonplace of 
liislory. It would ho remarkable, then, if in the 
placing of their Imildings even in Romo it.scif they 
never followed the practice of conntrie-s wliere 
orientation wn,s general— coiintric.s within w1io»p 
borders tlicy tliemsolvcs were building tcmplcc 
carefully onentafed in accordance with native 
custom. 

But, if we would look for trnlj- orientated build- 
ings, it must bo on open sites or among the early 
buildings of a town before the place bad become 
congc-sted, or at least among those whicli, if not 
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early, might be expected to preserve early tra- 
ditions. In Rome the circular temple of vesta 
in the Forum faces E.N.E. (R. Lanciani, Forma 
Urbis Roma, Milan, 1893-1901, pt. iv. pi. xxix.) 
or dne E. (0. Richter, Tojmgraphio der Stadt Rom, 
Munich, 1901, pi. x.). The old Domus Publica 
(Middleton) and the Regia, neighbouring buildings 
associated with the temple, have also the E. direc- 
tion — a direction contrasting strongly ivith all the 
buildings round them. The temple of Vesta was 
one of the most sacred of buildings, and it owed 
both its form and its sanctity to its extreme anti- 
quity. The house for keeping alive a fire for the 
use of the community was probably the earliest 
building which primitive man attempted, earlier 
even than the shelter for his own head. The actual 
building in the Forum was destroyed and rebuilt 
more than once, and even its position had been 
slightly moved, but the old round form was pre- 
served. The plan came to receive a symbolical 
meaning, but there can be no doubt that it was 
simply the natural form in which primitive man 
built, and that it was perpetuated in a specially 
sacred building b}' a well-known tendency just 
because it was primitive. It is suggested that the 
E. direction also is that of the primitive building, 
and that it points to a true orientation having been 
observed in early times. The well-knoivn round 
temple to Mater Matuta, of early foundation, 
opposite S. Maria in Cosmedin has its door almost 
due E. (Lanciani, pt. viii. pi. xxviii.). The door 
of the Tullianum also looks due E. This building 
has, like the Regia, the trapezoidal plan which is 
believed to be the mark of a very primitive tradi- 
tion. The Lapis Niger over the grave of Romulus 
is trapezoidal, but its axes run N.W. to S.E. and 
N.E. to S.IV. The early quadruple temple on 
the Capitol faced about S.S.E. (ij.), and the early 
temples on the S.W. corner of the Palatine face 
S. by \V. Outside Rome : the temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli has the door facing S.W. by S. (G. L. Taylor 
and E. Cresy, Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
London, 1821-22, pi. Ixvi. [vol. ii.]) probably for 
local reasons. The Arteinisium at Nemi runs N. 
and S. with the door to the S. Thus it is difficult 
to detect a system even among the early buildings, 
unless it is perhaps a tendency to make buildings 
face approximately either E. or S. But much 
could not be expected from so few remains. 

It is possible that other buildings might be found 
in which there might be discovered a cause for the 
direction of the axis other than practical or archi- 
tectural considerations. Contact with neighbour- 
ing or distant nations may more than once have 
had its influence; the third legion of the army, 
for instance, learned during its stay in Syria the 
custom of saluting the rising sun {GIF, pt. vi., The 
Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 416). 

The orientation of buildings in Rome in historical 
times seems to have been made to conform to the 
lay-out of the city gperally, as Vitruvius suggests. 
The lay-out of the city must be considered in areas. 
In the earliest toivn the Forum Boarium may have 
been truly orientated, either from ritual tradition 
or because of the relative positions of the Capitol 
and the river. The Palatine, on the other hand, 
is laid out on a line running N.E. and S.W. ; 
this was probably determined by the limits of the 
hill and by the valley which formerly crossed it. 
To the N. of it were the Forum Magnum and the 
Via Sacra running from N.W. to S.E. Some early 
buildings in these parts and on the Capitol have 
been referred to above. The buildings of later 
times, such as the temples of the Forum Magnum, 
face in all directions, seemingly without system! 
Outside this primitive area and within the wall of 
Servius Tullius, the planning generally is deter- 
mined by the run of the hilla and valleys. But 


the greater part of the flat Campus Martins between 
the wall and the river, ns well as the Vatican 
district beyond the river, is methodically laid out 
on lines due N.S. and E.W. The Mausoleum of 
Hadrian facing S., four circuses, and most of the 
other important buildings have this orientation. 
Included among these are the Pantheon, which 
faces N., the baths of Alexander Severus and 
of Agrippa, and the Portions Argonautnm, con- 
taining the Neptunium with door to E., and the 
Basilica Matidies with door to E. But the buildings 
in the north part of the Campus Martins, north of 
the Via Recta, conform to the Via Flaminia (practi- 
cally the Corso). The important group of buildings 
forming the imperial Fora (of Trajan, etc.), with 
their temples, are symmetrically arranged on an 
axis running N.W. and S.E. Three of the four 
remaining great baths — those of Diocletian, Titus, 
and CaracMla— are on an axis running N.E. and 
S.W., perhaps partly to fit the hill-tops and to 
suit the principal streets, and partly from con- 
siderations of sun and weather. The baths of 
Constantine face N.S. and E.W., and appear to 
conform intentionally with the Campus Martins 
scheme. Although this planning is chiefly secular, 
it is in different quarters so definitely orientated 
that it can scarcely be neglected. Temples seem 
to be invariably built to suit the road, as, for 
instance, that called of Fortuna Virilis facing 
N., a group of three just south of the theatre of 
Marc^lus facing E., and those west of the Capitol 
which face S.W. 

Outside Rome the same probably holds good — 
that orientation was observed to some extent, and 
often gave way to practical considerations. Nissen 
finds a system at Naples and Pompeii. The Forum 
at Pompeii runs N. and S., and its two temples of 
Jupiter and of Apollo face S. The temple of 
Vespasian and the sanctuary of the city Lares 
face W. 

But, if Borne herself was influenced more by 
architectural effect and considerations of con- 
venience than by religious or ritual motive, we 
find in the countries which she conquered a very 
different result, produced perhaps by the same 
causes. The Roman buildings in other lands are 
definitely orientated, though not always to the E. 
The determining influence may have been a desire 
to conform to the custom of the country or to the 
surrounding buildings, though in some cases the 
axis seems to have been fixed by religious influences, 
for the temple is at an angle with the street. The 
temple of Zeus Olympius in Athens is fairly true 
E. and W., with the door to E. The temples of 
the sun and of Zeus at Baalbek have the door to 
E., while that of Venus faces N. ; the temple of 
the sun at Palmyra has a N. and S. axis, with the 
door in the long W. side. 

At Silchester there are two square buildings near 
the present church which are believed by the dis- 
coverers to be temples, and are compared by them 
with similar buildings in Gaul. These temples do 
not conform with the general lines of the Roman 
city, but they are nearly parallel with one another 
and also with the mediaeval church, which, it is 
suggested, may itself stand on the site of another 
pagan temple. The axes of the church and temples 
seem to be a little S. of E., but the point is some- 
what obscured because the magnetic variation in 
this plan and in others, where it is given at all, is 
shown as E. instead of W., which has not been the 
case since the year 1656 {Archccologia, liL [1890] 

pi. XXX.). 

2 . Burials. — The Romans for the greater part of 
their histoiy cremated their dead, so that the 
orientation of their monuments had not to be 
considered. 

VT. CBRtSTENDOU, — I. Early ritual, — Orienta- 
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tion in some form ■n'as proljably practised, if not in 
the time of the apostles, at least in that immediately 
following, for we learn from Tertnllian that it was 
observed at prayer in his days (A.D. c. 160-240). 
He says that the Christians were thought to he 
snn-woishippers because they prayed towards the 
E. {Apol. 16). If Uiis attitude was general and its 
objections raized and its abandonment considered 
possible at such an early time, and if, as was the 
case, the temples of both Jew and Gentile had from 
time immemorial faced E., the inference is that 
the practice was continuous. But Tylor says that 
orientation was nnknoum in primitive Christiani^ 
and was developed in the firet four centuries (P& 
ii. 427). 

The Apostolical Constitutions are very clear both 
as to ritual and as to buildings : 

'Alter this, let all rise up with one consent, and looking 
towards the east, after the catechumens and penitents are gone 
out, pray to God eastward, who ascended up to the heas-en of 
heavens to the east; remembering also the ancient situation of 

radise in the east * ; and, as to the church, * let the building 
long, with its head to the cast' (Aporf. Const., ed. J. 
Donaldson, Edinburgh, n.d., 11. 67). 

Cy^ of Jerusalem in the 4th cent, not only 
explains that turning to the E. in prayer was sym- 
bolical of the situation of paradise (Catech. Led. 
xix. 9), but also describes the actual ritual ; 

We are to remember that at baptism we entered the outer 
hall [porch] of the baptistery and there, facing W., heard the 
command to stretch forth the hand and, as In the presence of 
Satan, renounced him (i6, xix. 2). 

The rite is said to be still retained in the Greek 
Church. 

Pope Leo in the 5th cent, complains that people 
turned to salute the rising sun as it shone tmongh 
the E. door of St, Peter’s, and it has been suggested 
that this was one of the causes of the reversal of 
churches to their present aspect with the door to 
the IV’., though at St Peter’s itself no alteration 
was made. 

It appears, then, from the evidence of the earliest 
writers and of the earliest buildings (1) that 
orientation was strictly followed— f.c., a symbolical 
meaning was attached to the attitude of the in- 
dividual, and the E-W. direction of the main axis 
of churches was preserved ; (2) that the ritual was 
not without its inconvenience (as Leo complained) ; 
and (3) that the E.'W. axis sometimes means 
that the door faced E. and sometimes that it 
faced W. 

This result is scarcely surprising when we con- 
sider the various facets from winch the light of 
the gospel was reflected. There were customs both 
Hebrew and pagan to be utterly reversed, on the 
one hand, or, on the other, to be retained and 
infused with new meaning. Of buildings there 
were the Temple at Jerusalem and most of the 
Greek and Asiatic-Koman temples with the door 
to the E., while there were notable exceptions at 
Magnesia, Ephesus, and Ddos. 

2. Early buildingfs. — It may be that there was 
always variety in the buildings ou-ing to the various 
influences at work : Greece proper, Greek work in 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Borne. On 
the one hand, there is (1) the chnrch of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem with an E. door, of which 
the earliest work begins in A.D. 326 (though here 
the site hardly left a free choice) ; (2) a statement 
by Paulinus of Nola (t 432) that the facade to the 
E. was more usual (though this is ambiguous) ; (3) 
the description of the early church with E. door 
at Antioch, not later than "the first half of the 5th 
cent. ; (4) important churches in Borne, many of 
which still exist, while records remain of others, 
including the old basilica of St. Peter, first built 
early in the 4th cent. ; and (5) a considerable 
numlicr of early churches in Northern, Central, 
and ‘Western Europe. 

On the other hand, there is (1) the undoubted 
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fact that, if churches were originally built with 
W. altar and E. door, they were reversed in the 
Eastern Church at least at a very early period ; (2) 
Socrates the historian, writing in the first half of 
the 5th cent., says that the door was generally to 
the AV. ; (3) the church at Antioch is described as 
being exceptional ; (4) the churches of Constantine 
at Byzantium either were all built with the E. 
altar or were all reversed by about the time of 
Justinian; (5) moreover, there is the obvious in- 
convenience of prayers towards the E. and the 
altar to the "W. 

The churches of Southern, Northern, and ‘U’^estem 
Europe retained the AV. altar long after the E., 
while some still retain it. That the conservative 
East should have changed — as it probably did — 
while the progressive AA'est kept to the old plan 
is perhaps an index of the theological activity of 
the Eastern Chnrch in early times. It may have 
been due, to some extent, to a dread of the influence 
of Asiatic sun-worship. 

The turning round of churches from what seems 
to have been the normal aspect with the "W. altar 
to the present direction of altar to the E. is some- 
what oliscure. It seems that all the churclies built 
by Constantine (2727-337) himself had the AV. altar 
and E. door. Besides the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre already mentioned, there is a church at 
Tyre ‘restored’ by him and several churches in 
Borne : St. Peter’s (A’atican), AV. altar ; St. Peter 
in Montorio, N.N.AV. (since rebuilt) ; St. Chryso- 
gonus in Trastevere, AV.N.'W. ; St. Sebastian on 
the Appian AVay, "W. (Scott, Essay on the Hist, of 
English Church Architecture, p. 18). It must be re- 
membered that in addition to these other churches 
in Borne built under the direct influence of Con- 
stantine, though not nominally founded by him, 
such as St. John Lateran, also have the E. door. 

3. Eastern Church. — ^No work of Constantine 
remains above ground in Constantinople, and the 
orientation which he there adopted must remain a 
secret until some foundations of his churches are 
exposed. All the present buildings have the door 
to the AV. A. van Millingen {Byzantine Churches 
in Constantinople, London, 1912) gives the plana 
of 22 churches; two of these have the door to 
N.AV. ; all the rest lie between 'W.N.'W. and 
AV.S.AV., and about six of them are practically 
due AV. (The observations are probably all 
magnetic, though they are not always stated to 
be so.) 

The churches ol Syria, Armenia, and C.vprus, with scarcely an 
exception, have the door to the tV. Many ol these are very 
early. All the Jerusalem churches, with the exception of one 
with a S. door, have the door to the W. The churches of 
Saionicn, some of them of the 6th and Cth centuries, and of 
Mount Alhos have the W. door, except the early church at 
Salonica, probably late 4th cent., now the mosque Eski Juma, 
which had the altar at the W. end. The church of Bt. Felix at 
Kola and a church at Trieste have the W. altar. 

Probably many Greek temples became Cliristian 
churches. The Parthenon was converted into a 
chnrcli and an apse was huilt at the E. end. 

In like manner the churches of Greece which 
were built for Christian worship all have an E. 
altar and a AV. door — e.g., the ‘small metropolis’ 
of Athens (8th or 9th cent.), the Kapnikanea (9th 
cent. !) in the middle of Bue d’Hermes, the church 
at Daphne (12th or 13th cent.), and the coupled 
10th cent, churches of the monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris in Phocis (due AA’.) and that of St. 
Nicholas near Skripou in Bocotia (N.AV.). 

The Coptic churches in Egypt, whatever their 
age, may be taken to represent very ancient 
practice. They all have the altar to the E., and 
the door is at the AV., although it does not oMn 
directly into the main body of the church. The 
priests sit in n semi-circular apse behind the altar, 
thus facing AV. 
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4, Western Church.— Tlie orientation of the 
churches of Kome forms a strong contrast with the 
rest of Christendom, for a large majority of the old 
buildings have the altar to the W. and the door to 
the E. In this connexion we must remember that, 
from the circumstances of early Christianity, the 
church plan of every type must have been developed 
outside of Kome. 

In early times, when Christians worshipped 
where they would attract least attention, the 
orientation of buildings cannot have been observed, 
though it would often he possible to preserve it in 
ritual even in private houses. Churches were 
indeed built before the time of Constantine, but 
thenceforth services were held in all sorts of build- 
ings, and, large as was the increase in the number 
of Christians, the buildings available for worship 
would be adegnate from the time when the removal 
of the government to Byzantium left, as it must 
have done, many buildings deserted. The early 
Christians did not object to making use of any 
sort of building. The smaller buildings,' such as 
temples, were converted bodilj' into churches; of 
the larger buildings, such as themim, theatres, and 
the like, a part only was used. Lanoiani (Pagan 
and Christian Borne, London, 1892, p. 160) states 
that he has hardly found an ancient pagan build- 
ing in Rome that has not evidence of having been 
used as a church at some period. 

The Christian adapters of most of these buUdings 
must have ignored orientation. But they probably 
regarded most of them as temporary, and few 
pagan buildings are still used as churches ; the 
best known are the round temple of Romulns with 
the adjoining tcmplum sacra: urbis, since the 6th 
cent, the church of SS. Cosmo and Damian, in 
which the altar is to the E.N.E., and the Pantheon, 
the door of which is to the N. 

Of the churches actually built by Constantine 
or under his auspices almost all have the IV. altar 
and the E. nartnex. When this is not the case, 
there is generally some obrious explanation. Scott 
(Essay on Eng. Ch. Arch., p. 18) gives very useful 
lists of the old churches of Kome showing approxi- 
mately their direction. Of the 53 churches recorded 
only 11 have the E. altar, the aspects lying for the 
most part between E.N.E. and E.S.E. Of these 
three may have been reversed and two, the im- 
portant churches of S. Lorenzo without the walls 
and S. Paolo without the walls, certainly have. 
Some of them owe their foundation to Constantine. 
But the churches which (in Scott’s list) have the 
W. altar number 42. These include St. Peter’s 
and_ the small church of St. Stephen near the 
apsidal end, now removed, each with its altar to 
the W. ; the great basilicas of St. John Lateran 
with altar to the W. ; Sta. Maria Maggiore, N. W. ; 
S. Lorenzo without the walls, in its original state, 
W. ; and to them must be added S. Paolo without 
the walla, before it was rebuilt by Valentinian H., 
W. ; all these except Sta. Maria Maggiore are 
attributed to Constantine. Three other Constan- 
tinian buildings are included in the list as well as 
the important churches of S. Clemente (the lower 
building perhaps 6th cent.), W.N.W., and Sta. 
Maria in Trastevere, W. Many of these, like the 
first and last, have been rebuilt or remodelled in 
late times, but preserve the old orientation. Half 
of them point approximately due E. and W. ; 
about a quarter have the altar N.W. and the door 
S.E. : one has the altar facing S. of Sv. 

The turning round ot the two great churches outside the 
walls happened in different waj-s. The W. apse ot S. Lorenro, 
as built by Constantine and partly rebuilt by Pope Pelagias n., 
was taken down in 1216 by Pope Honorius in., who built a large 
nave to the west ot it. Honorius then made a raised floor, in 
what had been the nave, to form an elevated presbytery ; this 
accounts for the way in which the ancient columns of the 
original nave are partly hidden. 8. Paolo, on the other hand. 


was a case of entire rebuilding. Constantine built a very small 
church over the tomb of St. Paul on the W. side ot the road to 
Ostia, the atrium reaching right up to the road. In the 4th 
cent, this little church was taken down, and a very large one 
built in its place. But it was ioipossible to move the tomb of 
the Apostle, and there was not room between it and the road 
for a large church. The body of the new church was therefore 
built W. of the old church, with the door at the W. end ; the 
site of the old church with the tomb below it occupies that part 
of the transept ot the present church immediately in front of 
the apse. We shall find evidence of something analogous to 
each of these processes of revolution in England, 

In these early churches the altar stood on the 
chord of the apse ; against the walls of the apse 
there avere seats for the presbyters, the central one 
being for the bishop. The clergy therefore looked 
E. over the altar towards the people ; the people 
looked W. towards the altar and the tomb of the 
blessed martyr; for many of the churches of 
Eome, including the most important, were built 
over the tombs of martyrs or on the places where 
they suffered death or torture. Lanoiani says that 
S8 churches originated thus. The conditions which 
belays dou-n are these three: (1) the tomb-altar 
was not to be moved vertically or horizontally ; (2) 
the tomb was to be in the centre of the apse ; (3) 
the [concavity of the] apse and the front of the 
edifice were to look E. Durandus, in the first 
book of the Bationale, is clear as to the ritual of 
the second half of the 13th cent. : 

‘The priest is to pray towards the E., whence in churches 
which have aTV.doorhe turns in the Salutations to the people; 
but in churches which have the entrance to E.* as in Rome, 
there is no need In the Salutations for turning: round, because 
the priest is always turned to the people.' Purandus gives 
several reasons lor pra>ing towards tne E. (The Spmbolism 0 / 
Chvrches and Churc/i Omatn^is, tr. J. 31. Neale and B. Webb, 
I-eed.'i, 1S43, r. 11. 67, app. B). 

Scott Epves the following facts -ivith regard to 
present day use : 

The priest faces E. and away from the people when the altar 
is to the £., except in two cases in which the altar arraDg:ements 
ha%’e clearly been modernized ; he faces £. towards the people 
in 17 cases out of 40 where the altar is at the W. end, including 
the most important and those which have best ret^ned the& 
early arrangements. 

Scott fairly claims that from the point of rievr of mediaval 
and modem ecclesiology this position of the priest facing the 
people is so singular that ‘we well be surprised, not that 
In many Roman churches, having western sanctuaries, the 

E rimitive orientation of the celebrant has been lost, but that it 
as been presen'ed in so many instances, in defiance of the 
fashion of medieval and modem times* (Essay on Eng, Ch, 
Arch., p. 

The early churches of Italy outside Rome were 
built under Byzantine influence and date from a 
lat€r time than the adoption of the E. altar at 
Byzantium. All accordingly have the E. altar. 
Ravenna possesses the most remarkable buildings 
of this class. They are of the first half of the 6th 
century. The basilican church which preceded 
the present church of St. .Rlark at Venice faced in 
the same direction ; its altar was to the E. ; hut it 
was of comparatively late date, being of the 9th 
century. 

5. Roman missions.— We have seen that Borne 
occupies an almost unique position in preserving 
the w, altar. But some at least of her early 
missions obsen’ed the same orientation. The 
Romano-British church recently brought to light 
at Silchester (ArvAceologia, liii. [1892] 26) is a small 
basilica with a W. apse and transepts, clear indica- 
tions of an altar on the chord of the apse, and an 
E, narthex. The evidence that this was indeed a 
Christian church only stops short of absolute proof. 
Its date is very uncertain, hut it is thought to 
belong to the 4th century. Other churches of a 
later date with the same orientation are not 
uncommon, Ko example is to be found in Eng- 
land now, but it has been thought that both the 
earliest church at Canterbury, to which reference 
is made below, and Wilfrith’s church at Ripoa had 
their altars to the W. There are several instances 
on the Continent : Great St. Martin’s at Cologne 
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(12tk cent.) and St. George’s, Dinkelsbuhl, of 
%Yhicli the present building is 16th century. St. 
Stephen, Mayence, appears to have a choir at the 
W. end. St. Sebald, Nuremberg, a collegiate 
church, has a choir at each end, but the E. choir 
is an addition of the 14th century. At Verdun 
the cathedral has E. and "W. choirs, but that at 
the W. end is called the old choir. 

6. Double-apse churches. — There is a remark- 
able type of early church uhich it remains to 
notice. It has an apse and an altar at either end. 
It is found over a ve^- u-ide area, and the place 
and manner of its oririn do not seem to haveheen 
conclusively e.yplained. 'W. R. Lethaby (ilferfimi-nZ 
.<4rf, London, 1904, p. 29), qnotin" Strzygowski, 
derives it from Egypt and Syria. The importance 
of the N. African churches lies in the fact that 
they were so planned from the first. Another 
well-known example is the monastic church of 
St. Gall in Switzerland, near Lake Constance. 

A 9tb cent, plan oI the whole monasterj* o( SL Gall has been 
preserved; it seems clear that this does not represent what 
was already in existence ; it is a scheme in contemplation, and 
it was not exactly adhered to in execution. It ia therefore 
ralnable as shownj the ideal of the 9th century (R. lYilUs, 
Arehitolo^'cal Journal^ r. tlS4S] S5). There is an apse at 
either end. That to the E. contains the high altar end the 
altar of St, Peter. In front of It ia the monks’ choir. The VT. 
apse contains another altar of St. Peter, and before it is another 
choir, on either side of which are entrances for the public. 
There Is no bishop's throne. The side altars are so placed that 
the officiating priest faces E. The chapels of the infirmary and 
of the novices’ hostel are placed back to back, the altar of one 
^Ing at the ^ end and that of the other at the W. end. 

There are not a few douhle-apsed churches on 
the Continent, and they are known to have been 
used in England. _ But a great proportion of these 
reached their ultimate double form by receiving 
additions to the original plan. Thej’ therefore 
come under a different category from those which 
were so planned from the first, and they may 
perhiips be taken to show one phase in a transition 
— an abandonment of the W. altar for the E. 

Doable-apse churches ate found at the tollowins places among 
others: Gernrode, in the Hnrtz; St. C.vriac’s (collegiate); 
Hildersheim, St Sllchael's; Laach, St Mary (Benedictine); 
Worms Cathedral ; Treves Cathedral (the W. apse is said to be 
the latest) ; llavence Cathedral (probably both choirs entered 
into the original scheme; the W. choir is called the parish 
choir); Naumburg Cathedral (the W. apse appears to he a 
creation of the 13th cent and not to continue an early tradi* 
tiou); Bamberg Cathedral (the E. apse is rather the earlier and 
has a crypt, hut the church is thought tofoliovran earlier plan); 
Angshurg (the W. choir is called the parish choir) ; Oppenfaeim, 
St. Catherine's (the present W. choir is later, but probably 
occupies the site of an early church) ; Reichenau on the Lake of 
Constance. 


Outside Gennany donble-apse churches are 
rarely met with on the Continent. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite (‘Something about Saxon Church Build- 
ing,’ Archwological Journal, liii. [1896] 293) 
suggests that in Germany they may possibly be 
due to the English tradition taken thither by St, 
Boniface. In England we know of three; Abingdon 
(7th cent.), Lyminoe, and Christ Church Cathedral, 
Canterbury. Of tlie last-named we have a descrip- 
tion of the buildingthat was burnt in 1067. Below 
the E. apse, which contained the high tdtar (of 
Christ), there was a crypt, bnt the W . apse con- 
tained the bishop’s throne behind the altar of the 
Virgin. About tlie middle of its length the church 
was flanked by a tower on either side. It is 
thought that St Augustine found an old Wilding 
(Bede {BE i. 33] says Roman) with a W. apse, and 
with a narthex and towers at the E. end, that he 
restored this, and that after his time the nave was 
lengthened eastwards and a second apse built. 
At Lyminge the foundations of a W. apse have 
been found ; the work is said by Scott [Essag on 
Eng. Ch. Arch., p. 20) to be Roman. 

7 . Position of altar in later Middle Ages.— The 
turning round of the churches of TVestem Europe 
so that the altar should he at the E. end instead of 
at the "W. probably happened in diWrent places at 


different times. Micldethwoite thinks that in 
donhle-npse churches a monks’ choir at the E. end 
gradually overshadowed the people’s choir at the 
W. end, tUl in the 11 th and 12th centuries the W. 
altar came to be looked upon as abnormal, and at 
the general rebuilding of churches in that age the 
W. Star was put against the rood screen. A simpler 
explanation would be that it was a gradual con- 
forming tendency to what had become the ortho- 
dox practice at a much earlier period. 

Probably the direction of the altar 'was at no 
period hela to be of very great importance. IV e have 
noticed a great amount of variety. At all times 
minor altars seem to have been often placed against 
side walls so that they faced N. or S. There are 
several in the plan of St. Gall which might appa- 
rently have been placed ivith as great convenience 
against the E. walls of their respective chapels. 
There are a few striking instances of churches ivitb 
a N.S. direction. At Siena Cathedral the altar is 
at the E. end, bnt we may see the beginnings of a 
great 14th cent, scheme for a new cathedral which 
was to mn N. and S. and was to absorb the old 
building (the present church) and convert it into a 
transept. Naples Cathedral is another instance ; 
the old and new buildings are at right angles to 
each other. 

In England it was natural that Augustine {+ 604), 
Birinns (t 650), and Wilfrid (634-709), under Roman 
influence, should place their altar to the W, It 
might also be expected that the Scottish mission 
of Aidan (t651) should use the E. position. This 
we find to he the case. Bnt at an early date the 
E. altar predominated and became universal. 

8. Deviation from due E. — English ch niches gen- 
erally have their axes near enough to true E.W. for 
deviation to be unnoticeable to most people. But 
the orientation is by no means accurate, and oc- 
casionally the deviation is very considerable. This 
deviation has lieen explained by the pretty theory 
that the axis is in the direction of sunrise on the day 
of the particular saint in honour of whom the church 
is dedicated. But this theory has not found 
favour with serious eccleriologists in England. It 
is jnst possible that this direction was adopted 
occasionally, and in the agCTegate snch instances 
might be numerous, though those who hold the 
theory have never been at the pains to compile a 
list. But it is open to serious objections. There 
are in ancient writers no directions or orders for so 
placing churches and no hint that they ever were 
so placed, while Dnrandus distinctly says that 
churches are to point to sunrise at the equinoxes 
and not at the solstices (i. 8). And the exceptions 
are so numerous ns to he in the majority. We 
may notice a few well-known buildings (see table 
at end of article). These and all observations 
must be corrected to suit the nnreformed calen- 
dar. The calendar was reformed in England in 
1751, when we had to omit eleven days. If we 
take the year 1100 as an average date for the 
foundation of our churches, the calendar would 
then he seven days Mwong. This would not make 
a difference of 2“. It will be seen that most 
buildings face nearly E., regardless of their dedi- 
cation. Rochester Cathedral is fairly correct for 
its feast-day, bnt there can hardly be a doubt that 
it is turned' so far to the S. to accommodate it to 
a cramped site. At Westminster there are three 
notable buildings — the Abbey, St. Margaret’s 
Church, and St. Stephen’s Chapel of the old royal 
palace, now absorbed in the Honsesof Parliament. 
The feasts are 29 th June, 20 th July, and 26th 
December. But the axes of the three are nearly 
parallel and point E. or slightly S. of E., instead 
of almost N.E. and S.E. 

Ely Cathedral, an instance favouring the theory, 
may be quoted to show the rasliness of holding it 
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without very careful inquiry. The dedication is 
to the Holy and Undivided Trinity. As it is a 
cathedral church, its history is preserved and we 
know that before the Reformation the dedication 
was in honour of the Blessed Virgin (25th March), 
of St. Peter (29th June), and of St. Etheldreda 
(whose feast was 23rd June, and whose translation 
in 695 and in 1106 rvas on 17th Oct. and in 1252 
on 17th Sept.). It is not knonm whether St. 
Etheldreda dedicated her church in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin or of St. Peter or of hoth. The 
feast of the translation of a saint’s relics was no 
doubt a great occasion, hut it is difficult to con- 
ceive of its giving the orientation of a building, 
because it would be hardly possible to foresee, on 
the fixing of the axis, when the new building would 
he ready for the translation. Thus the building 
probably does not derive its direction from the 
first translation of 17th Oct. 695. But it is to 
sunrise on about 17th Oct. that the axis points, 
and it may he argued that the present building 
was made to suit sunrise on the anniversary of the 
first translation. But it is more probable that, if 
any day fixed the axis, it would be either St. 
Peter's Day (29th June) or Lady Day (25th March). 
tVe have seen that the direction does not suit 
29th June. It would indeed suit Lady Day fairly 
well, though not exactly. 

We may test the theory further by apply-ing it to a group 
of email churches taken at random in one district. None of 
the foUou’ing churchea deviates more than 5* N. of true E. or 
6* S. of true except one which is about 10* N. of true E. 
(It will be Been that the dates of the feasts vary from mid- 
summer to nearly raid-winter, at which seasons the points of 
sunrise are about 80* apart) : St. Margaret, Nonnch and Swan- 
^ngton (20th July); St, John Baptist. Alderford (24th June); 
St, Andrew, Attlebridge (30th Nov,); St, Agnes, Cawston 
^Ist Jan.); St. Nicholas, Brandiston (Otb Bee.); All Saints, 
Weston (1st Nov.), 

A point to be home in mind in this connexion 
is that the dedications of churches have not infre- 
quently been altered; some earlier dedications 
have been changed to that of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; tliis was common in the 14tli cent. ; others 
were changed to that of the Holy Trinity at the 
Reformation. Some places still presen-e, it is 
said, a primeval solar feast. 

In Rome, out of 45 churches (nearly the whole 
number in Scott’s lists) 15 point reasonably near to 
the sunrise on the feast-day, and 30 are quite wide 
of it. 

9 - Bend in axis of churches. — Another popular 
theory is this : when the axis of a chancel is found 
not to be in a straight line ulth that of the nave, 
the deflexion was intentional and was meant to 
symbolize the drooping of the head of our Lord 
upon the Cross. Here again we have no authority 
from the ancient writers, and we have no right to 
attribute to them a meaning which they do not 
acknowledge. F. Bond {Dedications ancl Patron 
Saints of English Churches, London, 1914, p. 249) 
indeed quotes the case of a 14th cent, architect 
who died of CTief on finding that a church that he 
had built at Metz had a bent axis. 

Bond soys that the theory has been supported recently by 
Emile Male, Victor Siortet, J. A. BrutaUs, Anthyme Saint- 
Paul, and to some extent by de Cauraont, Viollet le-Duo, and 
Camille Enlart, but rejected by Auguste Choisy and Bobert 
de Lastej-rie. Johnson (p. 23S) suggests that the bend was 
Intended to produce an agreeable optical illusion. He states 
that deanation is generally to the S. ; Bond B.ays that it is to 
the N. 

A little consideration will show that the de- 
flexion must ahvays be accidental. When a chancel 
is to he rebuilt, the chancel arch is blocked by a 
temporary wall so that the nave can continue in 
use. Unless the axis of the nave is carefully 
found and, continued eastwards before this wall is 
built, and unless the stakes in the ground are care- 
fully preserved, the chances are that the axis of 
the new chancel will not he in the same straight 


line, because it is difficult to make it exactly per- 
pendicular to the short base aflbrded by the piers 
(perhaps themselves irregular) of the chancel arch. 
And it is not going too far to say that the deflexion 
is never found except where one part of the church 
has been rebuUt. It is, moreover, seldom found 
in the best buildings — more often in the churches 
of country towns and villages than in cathedrals 
and great churches, and more often in great 
churches which are in other respecte irregular and 
of various periods than in those which are of fairly 
uniform style and are acknowledged master- 
pieces. 

No bend is found In Winchester, Durham, Salisbury, Weils, 
Norwich, Lincoln, Peterborough, Exeter, Hereford, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Chester, LIsndaS, Oxford, Southwell. This list 
contains oH the hnildings of the first rank except a few notable 
cases of partial rebuilding. It would be strange indeed if 
Canterbury with its complicated plan and its long history 
showed no bend, or Chichester, which is notoriously irregular. 
Moreover, the evidence of symbolism in these and other build* 
ings is vitiated by the fact that each has several deviations : 
Canterbury has lour axes ; Chichester appears to have seven ; 
Rociiester has several axes, but the deviations are very slight 
And again, when there are two bends in the axis, they are 
sometimes in different directions. The only important build- 
ings with a deviation which will serve for symbolism are there- 
fore Lichfield, Bristol, St Albans, and Biwn, with an inclina. 
tion of the choir to N. ; and Ely and York, to S. In each of 
these either the choir or the nave has been rebuilt 

The force of even these few instances is lessened 
still more when we see that the bend in the axis is 
only one irregularity among the many found in old 
buildings ; e.g., in six cathedral churches the AV. 
door is not in the centre, and in one, Manchester, 
the axes of nave and choir are parallel hut not in 
the same straight line ; only the irregular Lady 
chapel at the E. end deviates. 

It may be that the above analysis is snhject 
to correction, because plans, however carefully 
measured (like the Builder series here used), may 
occasionally omit a slight deviation. But, if the 
deviation is so slight as to escape the notice of the 
surveyor, it can have hut little value as a symbol. 

It 18 true that the cruciform plan of onr great 
churches symbolizes the Cross. But it was a 
symbolism read into the cross-form after it had 
been evolved on other grounds. Exactly the same 
process is happening now in regard to the inclina- 
tion of the head of the Cross. 

10 . Details of orientation in buildings and 
furniture and in ritual. — The site chosen for the 
English parish church was usually to the N. of the 
village ; perhaps it would he more correct to say 
that a site was chosen such that tlie village should 
be S. of it. There may have been some now un- 
known motive in this, or it may he simply that 
it was preferred to approach the church through 
the hurial-OTound, which ivas usually to the S. 
Similarly, tliere are two possible explanations of 
the burial-ground being to the S. There is a pre- 
judice against burial on the N. side. J. Brand 
records {Popular. Antiquities, new ed., London, 
1900, p. 475) that it was formerly appropriated 
to uubaptized infants, the excommunicated, the 
executed, and suicides. This prejudice maj- be due 
to an old belief or simply to a natural dislike of a 
cold, damp place with rank herbage. Thus the 
principal door of the church is generally to the S., 
out there is almost invariably a N. door opposite 
to it, which is often nearly or quite disused. 

Tombs in the aisles are on either N. or S. side 
indifferently. But in the chancel the place of 
honour was on the N. side ; this was undoubtedly 
in order that the tomb might he used as the 
Easter Sepulchre, which was on the N. side, pre- 
sumably because onr Lord was pierced on the right 
side. 

In early churches the Gospel amho was on the 
N. side ; from it sermons were preached and decrees 
and excommunications read ; hence there is still a 
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slight tendency in Anglican clinrches to place the 
pulpit on the N. side. The Paschal candlestick also 
was on the N. aide. The Epistle ambo was on the 
S. side. The sedilia of niedinsval type are heliovcd 
to be a relic of the presbyters’ seats round the apse 
of the early churches. Tliey have been kept on 
the S. side and not on the N., doubtless because it 
is more convenient for the assistant to approach 
the celebrant, who is facing E., on his ripht hand. 
Close to the sedilia was placed the piscina. The 
bishop’s throne is also on the S. side. There was 
a custom, very commonly if not generally kept up 
in country places till tlie beginning of the 19th 
cent., of separating the men and women, the men 
sitting on tne S. side of the church and the women 
on the N. 'This custom had doubtless continued 
without a break from the earliest days of Christ- 
ianity, and it is perhaps of pre-Christian origin. 
It is noted by Durandus (i. 40). 

The dissenting bodies from the Anglican Church 
do not observe orientation. 

11. Burial.— Christianity no doubt inherits the 
custom of burial with feet to E. from paganism. 
The reason for it given by the early Christians was 
that Christ at His second coming will appear in the 
E. and the dead will rise to move towards Him. 
In practice graves are made parallel with the 
church without any attempt at accuracj'. 

12. Superstition. — Eew definite beliefs in this 
country about the points of the compass are re- 
corded. The following has not preriously been 
published : 

An old genUcmsin who h»d to undeiyo « elipht ojicrotlon 
declined to Allow It to bo performed nntii the BOfA on which he I 
was lying had been placed N. and S. It Is thought that he held 
some views about magnetism. 

It is said that in Scotland there Is an idea, that if the passing 
of the aoul la to be easy the floor*boards of the sick room should 
cot run and S. 

The association in Ireland of colours with the 

J oints of the compass will be noted presently in 
escribing similar ideas in other parts of tlie world 
(see below, X.). Green is said to ho an unlucky 
colour in England (Baring-Gould, p. 15). 

VII. j£n'S. — The Hebrew word for cast means 
literally ‘ the front,’ and that for west ‘ the back,’ 
so that south is on the right hand and nortli on 
the left. This suggests some form of sun-worship 
at an early period. Tho supposition is supported 
by evidence from a later time : the Tabernacle 
had its door facing E. (‘ and for the hinder part of 
the tabernacle westward thou shalt make six 
boards ’[Ex 26- KV]), This true orientation was 
notwithstanding tho ban of sun-worship by Moses 
{Dt4>»). 

Lapses into worship of sun, moon, and stars are 
frequent all through Jewish history : Manasseh 
‘ worshipped all the host of heaven ’ (2 K 21’) ; 
Josiah ‘took away the horses that the kings of 
J udah had given to tlie sun ’ (23“) ; Amos upbraids 
Israel with carrying w'ith tiiein ‘ tho star of your 
god ’ (Am 6”) ; Ezekiel sees ‘ between tho porch 
and the altar, about five and twenty men, witli 
their hacks toward the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces toward the east ; and they worshipped 
the snn toward the east’ (Ezk 8'“). 'The 
custom of saluting the moon by biasing tho hand 
referred to in Job 31’“'' may have been learned in 
Assyria (see JS, s.v. ‘Star- Worship’). 

The Jewish attitude of prayer is an instance of 
what may be called ‘ local orientation ' j it was not 
a turning to a point of the compass, hut a turning 
to n place. \Ve have a suggestion of this in 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple : 
if a man ‘spread forth his hands toward this 
house : then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place’ (1 K S”'-). And, when Daniel prayed, ‘ his 
windorvs were open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
salem’ (Du 6”). This became the law; a wor- 


shipper out of Palestine should turn towards 
Palestine, one in Palestine towards Jerusalem, in 
Jerusalem towards tho Temple, in the Temple 
towards tho Holy of Holies \ JE, s.v. ‘Mizrah’). 
In JE, s.v. ‘East,’ however, facing to the E. is 
said to have been tho attitude of prayer, and refer- 
ence is made to Apost. Const, li. 67, which the 
writer maintains to have a pre-Christian Hebrew 
foundation. 

In regard to buildings the custom of a true 
orientation, which had been established by the ar- 
raiigcmentof the Tabernacle, was continued. It was 
followed in Solomon’s Temple and in all subsequent 
rebuildings, Ezekiel is very precise on tho orien- 
1 tation of tho temple of his vision (40-47). Compari- 
son may bo made with tho Apocalypse (Rev 16'*). 

I S3'nagogues (apparently those oi the pre-Christian 
i era)nre said by A. W. Rrunner (R. Sturgis, Diet, of 
Architecture and Building, .3 vols.. Now York and 
London, 1901, i.v. ‘Synagogue’) to have had ‘the 
holy ark or sanctuary’ at tho E. end, but no 
authority is given. Those of the 2nd cent. a.d. in 
Galilee all faced S. (ti. s.v. ‘Syria’). Sjmagogucs 
are now planned so that the ark may he towards 
Palestine {JE, s.v. ‘ Mizrah ’). 

VIIL MoUAiniADASS. — Tho Muhammadans, 
like the Jews, observe a‘ local orientation’ ; they 
turn in prayer towards a place, Mecca. The 
Ka'bah at Mecca, adapted by Muhammad os a 
mosque, had been a pagan temple with its entrance 
to tlio E. (J. Gwilt, Encyclopcndia of Architecture, 
cd. W. Papworth, London, 1867, § 118). 

Tim essential feature of n. mosque is tho qiblah 
or OTf/irn6, anicho orrecess in a wall, tho direction 
of the wall being at right angles with a straight 
lino to Mecca. In front of tho qiblah is an area 
covered by a roof supported on columns which form 
a series of aisles running towards the Mecca wall. 
These form tho prayer cliamher ; in front of it is 
an open court with covered walks at tho sides lead- 
ing from tlie entrance, wliicli is generally opposite 
the Mecca wall. As the Jews had but one temple, 
synagogues being but liouscs of prayer, so tho 
Muhammadans had only one temple, that at 
Mecca (Fergusson’, ii. 516) ; mosques are places 
of prayer arranged so ns to show the direction 
of Mecca, though they have acquired a sanctity 
of their own, not less than that of tho shrines of 
other faitlis. 

Orientation of a kind was therefore of the first 
importance in a mosque. At Ispahan tho axis of 
the great bazaar runs N. and S. Tlie front of the 
mosque occupies tho S. side of this, but the axis of 
the porch is bent nt an angle of 45* so as to suit the 
mosniie itself, the main axis of which is duly 
pointed to Mecca. 

Private prayer on the housetop is also directed 
towards Mecca. 

In burial tho Muhammadan is laid on his right 
side facing Mecca (see art. Death [Muhammadan], 
vol. iv. p. 602“). 

IX. TUB East.— O rientation in ritual observ- 
ance is perhaps most pronounced in Asia, which 
may be more or less indirectly tho source from 
which tho European observance is derived. Tyior 
holds that the adoration of the snn in the ancient 
Aryan religion is reve.aled in ritual orientation. 

’rhe Brahman turns E. at sunrise, says Tyior, 
and at noon, after adoration of the snn, he turns 
again E. to read his daily portion of the Veda and 
to make his daily offering. 

*lblswith first nnd principal direction to the east that tho 
consecration of tho fire and the sacrificial implements, a cere- 
iDony which is the CToundwork of all his religious octa, has to 
be performed ' (PCj H. 426). 

An example of the orientated altar is given in 
art. Altar (Hindu), vol. i, p, 346**, Hindu temples 
are sometimes dedicated to the sun-god, but the 
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moon-god has none (art. Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 
805^). Temples seem to be duly orientated in the 
wider sense of the word. 

The Indian Buddhist generally orientated his 
buildings fairly closely to the cardinal points, and 
seemed to prefer to make his entrance face E. But 
the Jain temples did not follow a rule, * the Jains 
being indifferent apparently to any particular 
direction for their building* (H. Cousen^ in 
Archfzological Survey of India, Calcutta, 1907-08, 
p. 195). 

The Thugs, on the other hand, are worshippers 
of Kali, the death-goddess. In her honour human 
victims were murdered ; to her the sacred pickaxe 
was consecrated with which the CTaves of slain 
were dug, and the elaborate ritual of this conse- 
cration was performed facing AV. The medimval 
Tatars made a mound over the grave and placed on 
it a statue facing E. (PC® ii. 423). 

Buddhism varies much in different countries, 
and presumably its buildings and ritual vary. In 
China it appears that the temples are truly 
orientated (see ARCHiTEcnmE [Chinese], vol. i. p. 
695*’) and there is therefore, it is to be supposed, 
some orientation of ritual. There is a paradise of 
the dead in the and the chief book read in the 
presence of the departed person is * the “ Sfltra of 
Amitabha,” or the Buddha representing the snn 
in the west, behind which hes paradise* (art. 
China [Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 554* ; cf. art. Con- 
fucius, vol. iv. p. 19*). 

In the Confucian religion there are many sacri- 
fices offered with an elaborate ritual. The most 
important of these is described in art. Confucian 
Religion (vol, iv. p, 13), and the points of the 
compass are carefully mentioned, but their religi- 
ous significance, if they have any, is not indicated. 
The sacrifices of the second rank are made at 
altars and temples in and about Peking. The 
Bun-god has an altar-terrace outside the main E. 
gate towards the region of the sunrise ; the moon- 
goddess has an altar outside the W, gate, because 
the W. is the region where the new moon is 
bom. 

X. Savage eaces.^j. Ritual acts. — Theritual 
of primitive races is with difiiculty ascertained, 
andnot very much has been recorded. The Pangin, 
one of the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, on all 
ceremonial occasions saluto and invoke the direc- 
tions of the rising and setting sun ; the people 
sleep with their faces to the E., and on cremating 
the dead they place the body to face in the same 
direction ; the land of the dead is in the E., and it 
seems that that is the direction to which most 
importance is attached : 

‘The only disturbing’ feature is the fact that the “setting 
sun” is said to be invoked. This may be due to the InOuence 
of a solar cult* (W. J. Perry, JRAI xliv. 2S5). 

Another tribe, the Toraja of Central Celebes, 
place their houses in an E. and W. direction •with 
the door at the W. end, thus facing the land of 
the dead ; but this is really religious. 

neighbouring tribe, the Tobada, build their ‘village-house' 
N. and S., ' so that, as they say, on entering, one faces to the 
north, the direction whence they have come, and in which 
direction they place the land of the dead. The holv place of 
the bouse is the north centre-pile . . . and there the ghosts 
come to live in bunches of leaves of the arum palin' (rb. p. 
290). ^ 

This seems to be a first, but very important, step 
towards temple-worship. The largest and most 
important temple of the Touapoe has a door on the 
E. side, thus facing towards the laud of the dead 
and in the direction whence the tribe came. A 
number of cases are recorded in which houses are 
built with due regard to the direction of the land 
of the dead, and of others in which a place is pro- 
vided as a residence for the ghost, or an entrmice 
into the house is made for it. 


In ritual obsen’ances the following may be 
noted : 

In old Mexico, where Bun-worship was the central doctrine of 
ft complex religion, men knelt in prayer to the E. and doors 
of saiictuftries looked mostly W. \PC^ ii. 424). The Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, though they are now Christians, have 
preserved their ancient practice of turning to the sun at bia 
rising, just as the Christians of Europe turn to the E. at certain 
parts o! their worship. Thecave-templeof the sun-worshipping 
Af^aches of Florida had its opening to the E., and the priest 
stood In the opening early in the morning of the feast-days 
waiting for sunrise. The Comanches, also sun-worshippers, 
when preparing for the war-path, place their weapons over 
night on the E. side of the lodge to receive the morning sun's 
first rays. The ancient Pemvians were sun-worshippers, and 
had in their capital, Cuzco, a temple duly orientated, with ft 
great golden disk on the W. wall to reflect the rising sun as it 
shone through the E. door {ib. ii. 424). The Hopi mother, on 
the twentieth day after the birth of her child, presents it to 
the sun at the moment of sunrise (see Bietb [Introduction), 
vol. ii. p. Cl2i>, and Joum. Armr. Eth. and Arch. ii. [1892] 
163). 

The following symbolic orientation is characteristic (A. 0. 
Haddon tells the present writer) of the Pawnee, but to a greater 
or less extent applies to the Plains Indiana generally. The 
'earth lodges* are built in the traditional manner according 
to a Jivinely inspired plan, and 6er\'e for ceremonial purposes 
as well as dwelling-houses ; the same symbolism is found in the 
summer tents, or tipi. The entrance always faces E. The 
central circular fireplace represents the sun, and the cleared 
space round it the horizon. For certain ceremonies an 
altar of rugs is placed to the W. of the fireplace, and on it Is 
deposited the sacred bundle ; behind it, in the place of honour, 
sit the priests ; the space betaveen the altar and the fireplace is 
holy ground, over which no priest can pass till purified bythuri* 
fication. This region in the W. is sacred to the evening star, 
the beneficent guardian of fertility, and to her four attendant 
messengers : wmd, clouds, thunder, and rain. To the N. of 
the fireplace there should be & bison's skull to represent at once 
the gods in the heavens and the home of Tirawa, the high god, 
the all-embracing, the morning star, the bloodthirsty controller 
of the heat of the sun in the E., who ^vents his brother, 
the sun, from burning up the world, xhe S. is the land of 
death and the receivers of the souls of the unfortunate 
dead, while the malevolent deity ol sickness Is stationed in the 
S.W, In ceremonial pipe-smoking puffs of smoke may be bloum 
In various directions as offerings to these and other heavenly 
bodies. 

J. W. Fewkes (Joum. Amer. Eth. and Arch. il. 14-22) says 
that the underground esttt/as or iithtoi (ceremonial chambere) 
In the Tusayan (Hopi) Pueblo of Wdl-pi in Arizona ' are gener- 
ally placed with their walls corresponding to the concepQon of 
the primary points but pot to cur cardinal directions. . . , The 
variation of their N. is 'iV. of the true N. (varying from 42* to 
60'); consequently the N.S. lines of thierln6-rasare in realitv 
N.£L and S.W. lines.’ The orientation Ms probably intentional, 
but it may be determined by the possjlbiUties in direction of the 
recesses in which they are constructed.' 

B. M. W. Sn'an considers that the temples of Moabonaland 
Were orientated (J. T. Bent, Jtmrud Citiec of Maskonaland, 
London, 1892). 

TTe may here notice the wide-spread association 
of certain colours with the various points of the 
compass. A table is appended shomng some of 
the recorded ohserv'ations. It will be seen that 
these are from N. and S. America, China, and 
other parts of the world, including Ireland. There 
is no approach to uniformity and only a few 
tendencies can be faintly traced, es,e.g., tuat black 
is practically never associated -with the S. or E. 
It IS just possible that the well-kno\\Ti liturgical 
colours of the Christian Church, although of late 
use, are not entirely unconnected with these 
ideas. 

2 . Burial. — ^Practically all peoples who practise 
inhumation follow some rule as to the direction in 
W'hich the body is to be laid. 

A journey to the land whence the tribe migrated 
is probably the most general conception at the 
present time. The dead are laid in the direction 
of the land of the dead, and this, when both can be 
' ascertained, is found to coincide ^vith the direction 
! of the land of the forefathers. 

Pen^ gives many Instances from the E. Indian Archipelago. 
One tribe makes the grave parallel to a river up which the 
spirit must travel, the tribe having migrated down the river; 
! another, which believes that the land of the forefathers is to 
j the S., lays the body on its side with he^ to W., feet to E., and 
facing S.'; another places the body in a sitting position facing 
I the land of the dead. In one case the direction of the grave is 
towards the land of the dead and in the (Erection of those 
places where the first chiefs procured their wives; in another 
' the dead are buried on the S. eide of the village, the ^nd of th« 
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dead Is situated In the 8., and it Is from the S. that the people 
holievc themselves to have come. Cases ate recorded where the 
bodies of the dead are definitely orientated to the land of their 
forefathers, the situation of the land of the dead bein^ unas- 
certained. An exceptional and special case may iielp to 
illustrate the belief in the Journey which the spirit was to take : 
the h^y of a man whose head had been cut oil by a member of 
another clan was brought in and placed sittine on the pround 
a^nst a pile of the house and facing the land of his enemy ; 
when buried, it was placed in a sitting position stili facinir In 
the same direction (JHAl xliv. 2S9); presumably the first 
business of the ghost was to go and have his revenge. A tribe 
in E. Africa buries a man who dies in a strange place with his 
face towards his mother's village (art. Diuth IlntroductoryJ, 
Tol. It. p. 425i>). 

A man of the Wotjobalufc tribe of Vetona, Australia, is buried 
with his head towanls the point of the compass appropriate to 
his totem (ih. p. 425 ^). 

* Among the Cattas of Sumatra men of dilTerent totems are 
buried with their heads in different directions, hut the reasons 
for these differences are not always manifest. On the analogy 
of the Hot-Wind totem and the Sun totem among the Wotjo- 
b^luk we may conjecture that the direction in which the bo<iy 
was bnried was the direction in which the totem was supposed 
especially to reside, so that the Intention of interring the bodies j 
in these ^itions may have been to enable the released spirits 
of the dead to rejoin their totems* (Fraser, Tvt/mism and ' 
Ejopomp, iv. 213). But, as Hadden points out, since the 
people are supposed to bo related to or descended from their 
totem, this seems to be but another form of the Journey of 
the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

The orientation of the graves of some primitive 
peoples is recorded svithont any indication of the 
beliefs which decided the direction ; burial with 
feet to the W. is observed by races of N. America, 
Central Africa, Samoa, Fiji, and Australia. Tylor 
mentions some Australian tribes who bury their 
dead in a sitting position facing E., even while 
believing that the land of tho dead is in the 
W. 

XI. PnE-msTonic wESTEita Europe. — i. 
Temples.— Under this heading brief reference will 
be made to the great well-known megalithic monu- 
ments. They are included in this article because 
they have been called temiilcs and tombs, and have 
been said to be orientated in tlie sense that their 
aspect was decided by religious considerations. 
But as a matter of fact we do not know their use, 
or what determined their direction, their age, or 
the religion of the folk who built them. If we 
knew any two or even any one of these facts, it 
might be possible to deduce the others. But we 
have no workin" base, not even any uniformity 
among the remains. 

The two most famous examples are Camao in 
Morbihan and Stonehenge in lYiltshire. Carnac 
is a series of immense parallel avenues running 
roughly E. and W. along the coast of Brittany. 
Stonehenge is a horseshoe within three concentric 
circles, two of stone and one of earth. From the 
outer circle runs a straight depression between 
earth banks. A line drawn down this depression 
and continued through the horseshoe divides it 
sjTnmetrically and passes through a Hat slab called 
the ‘ altar.’ This line points to tho place of sun- 
rise on raid-summer day about, according to 
lockyer {Stonehenge, p. 67), the year 16S0 B.C, 
It may be that Stonehenge is a sun-temjde, ns 
Lockyer argues, and that it was built about that 
time. But it may not be a sun-temple, and, as to 
the date, A. K. Hinks points out [EC liii. [1903] 
100'2ff.) that, if the first glimpse of the sun is 
observed, we get the year a.d. 3000 : if the middle 
of the disk is observed, the conditions are right 
for to-day; if we wait for the completion of tho 
sunrise, the date must be put back about 2000 
years. 

The works at Avebury consist of a large circle 
enclosing two others; there is an avenue leading 
from the outer circle in a S.E. direction. On 
Hakpen Hill there is a circle with indications of 
an avenue leading N.W, The circles forming 
‘King Arthur’s Bound Table,’ Penrith, are 
broken towards the N.E. and S.W. The work 
at Arbor Low, Derbyshire, seems to be orientated 


almost duo N. and S. (Fergusson, Eude Stone 
Monuments, London, 1872). 

Callernish in tho island of Lewis is a circle with 
a stone in the centre. From the circle single lines 
of stone stretch out S. and E. and W., while a 
wide avenue runs to the N. (These directions 
appear to be approximate only.) A tomb within 
the circle has an axis roughly N.E. and S.W., the 
entrance being towards tho N.E. 

There are considerable remains in Ireland. 
Those around Lough Gur, Limerick, have been 
described by B. C. Windle, who made careful 
observations of tho bearings in those cases where 
they ‘might possibly be significant’ [Proc. Royal 
Irish Acad. xxx. [1912] sect. C, p. 283). The 
monuments near Lough Swilly, Co. Donegal, have 
been recorded bj' H. Boyle Somerville, who detects 
several B 3 'stcms of orientation, monuments being 
orientated for tho solstitial sunrises or sunsets or 
both, for sunrise or sunset at the equinoxes, for 
sunrise or sunset at a point equidistant in time 
between solstice and equinox, for rising or setting 
of a star or of tho moon [Jotirn. Royal Soc. o/ 
Antiquaries of Ireland, xxxix. [1909J 192, 216, 
313). 

2 . Burials. — Until recently burials both on the 
Continent and in Britain appeared to bo hap- 
hazard. But recent research seems to show that 
two or perhaps three definite systems were fol- 
lowed, tliough in each of these there were not a 
few exceptions. In some cemeteries the skeletons 
are found laid on their backs E. and W. with feet 
to E., while in others thej* arc N. and S. with feet 
to N., but occasionally to S. Others again are 
laid on the side E. and W. with the feet sometimes 
E. and sometimes W., but always looking S. In 
some cases a single poup contains skeletons point- 
ing to 'all four cardinal points, as at Broughton 
Poggs. At tho Saxon cemetery- at Fairford tho 
feet were almost invariably to the N., and W, M. 
Wylie thinks that this was the prevailing pagan 
practice among Teutons (Archccologia, xxxvii. 
[1857] 459). In Sussex and Surrey and in the south 
of England generally the feet are most commonly 
E., but, when thej' are not, they are almost invari- 
ably to the N. In tho round barrows of Wiltshire 
the tendency is for tho bodies to bo facing S. 

One of the most remarkable examples of orienta- 
tion (taking tho word in its wide sense) is the 7th 
or 8tli cent. Christian cemeteiy at Hartlepool, the 
first monastic seat of Hilda of Whitby. Here 
were found a dozen bodies with memorial slabs 
incised with crosses and Christian inscriptions ; 
yet all were lying N. and S. 

There seems good ground for believing that the 
Teutons held the north sacred. The classical 
passage in mediceval literature is in Reinekc Fuchs 
and is quoted by J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologic, 
GCttingen, 1854, i. 30). Here the fox turns in the 
Christian direction, while the wolf is content with 
the heathen orientation towards the N. G. B. 
Brown (The Early Arts in England, London, 1915, 
iii. ICl) points out that this orientation cannot 
have formed an important item in Teutonic pagan- 
ism or it would have left a more decided mark in 
literature. On their conversion to Cliristianity 
the Teutons for the most part seem to have aban- 
doned this direction in their burials for that of 
E. and W. 

The general conclusions are ns follows, though 
we must not expect uniformity even in the same 
race. Burial with the feet to tne N. was probably 
the practice of the pagan Saxons, though this was 
not universal. For the most part they adopted 
the E. and W. position on conversion to Christi- 
anity. On the other hand, some Christian burials 
are, as we have seen, N. and S. Some burials on 
the side with feet to E. or W. but with the face 
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always to the S. suggest a desire to face, or lie in. 
the path of, the sun. These general tendencies 
are interfered with by the sundval or overlap of 
more ancient customs, by indiflerence and ignor- 
ance, and by local conditions such as a steep slope 
in the ground. 


List of English churches showing direction of axis, dedication, 
and date of festival, with direction of sunrise on the festival 
(see above, VI. 8). 


BS. PzTBR and Paul, 29 June, N.E. by E. 

Exeter Cathedral 

Gloucester Cathedral 

lilandall Cathedral 

London, Old St. Paul’s Cathedral • • • 
Ijondon, Westminster Abbey • • • • 

Peterborough Cathedral 

Winchester Cathedral 

York Cathedral 

Chichester Cathedral .••••• 


E. by S. 
Kby S. 
E. by S. 
E. 

E. by S. 
E. 

E.byS. 

iibya 


Thb Blessed Virgin, 26 March, E. 


Carlisle Cathedral ■ 

Fountains Abbey , . 

Jerraulx Abbey . • 

Holyrood Chapel . • 

Lincoln Cathedral • 

Bievaulx Abbey . • 

Salisbury Cathedral . 

Old Sanim Cathedral 
Southwell Cathedral . 
Worcester Cathedral . 
York, St, Mary’s Abbey 


E 

E. by N. 
E. by N. 
E. by N. 
E. 

N. 

E 

E by S. 
E. by S. 
E. 

N.E 


St, Etheldrbda, 26 June, N.E. by E., and E. by S. ; St. Peter, 
29 June, N.E by E ; B.V.M., 26 March, E 

Ely Cathedral £. by S. 


St. CtrrnBBRT, 20 March, E., and 4 Sept., E by N. ; B.V.M., 
26 March, E 

Durham Cathedral (St. Cutbbert and B.V.M,) . E. by S. 
Wells, St. Outhbert’6 Church .... E.N.E 


St. Wcbbo&ob, 8 Feb., E.8.E. ; SS. Petbb and PAtTL, 20 June, 
E; B.V.M,, 26 March, E 

Chester Cathedral E by N. 


St. Andrew, 80 Nov., 6.E. by E. ; 8r. David, 1 March, E by 8. 
Bocbester Cathedral, present building (S. Andrew) S.E 

Saxon building . . S.E by E 

St, David’s Cathedral (SS. Andrew and David). £, 

Wells Cathedral (8. Andrew) . . E 


Cueist, 25 March, E., 25 Dec., S.E by E 
Canterbury Cathedral. . . • . . E. byS. 

Norwich Cathedral E by N, 

St. John Baptist, 24 June, N.E by E 
Chester, St. John’s Church .... N.E by E 
Peterborough, St. John's Church . . . E. by 8. 

St. Alban, 25 June, N.E. by E, 

(Dedication of Church, 29 Dec., S.E. by Et) 

St. Alban’s Cathedral E6.E 

St. Ethelbert, 24 Feb., E. by S., or 20 May, N.E, by E : 
B,V.M., 25 March, E 

Hereford Cathedral ...... E 


Sr. Frideswide, J9 Oct, E by S. 

Oxford Cathedral ...... E 


St. Nicholas, 6 Dec., S.E. by E. 

Cambridge, King’s College Chapel (St Nicholas 

and B.V.M.). . ’ E. byN. 

Newcastle Cathedral EN.E 

Yarmouth Pariah Church . . . . . E by 8. 

St. Chad, 2 March, E 

Uohfleia N.E. by B, 

Sr. Mabgaret, 20 July, ‘N.E. by E 
Westminster (St Margaret’s Church) . E. 

St. Stephen, 26 Deo., S.E by E 
Westminster (Chapel Royal) . . . , E by 8. 


I Nicolas, Chron, 


Table showing the colours which represent the points of the 
compass and the common liturgical colours(see VI. xz and X. x). 


N. 

s. 

E 

W. 


Blue 

Red 

White 

Yellow 

Pueblo, Arizona * .-I 

(green) 

or 



or blue 

\ 

ZunI 2 . . . 

Yellow 

Red 

White 

Black 


Black 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

Moki 2 . . . 

White 

Red 

Yellow 

Blue 


White 

Blue 

Red 

Yellow 

Isleta, Pueblo® . 

Black 

Red 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

White 

Red 

Black 

Cherokee * . 

(trouble^ 

(happi- 

ness, 

peace) 

(success] 

(death) 


Black, 

Red, 

Yellow, 

White, 


yellow 

blue 

red 

white 

Tewa Indians, New/ 

Blue, 

Bed 

White 

Yellow 

Mexico 2 . .\ 

green 


Red 


Yucatan, Mexico 

White 

Yellow 

Black 


Black 

White 

Purple 

Dark 

Dun 

NavaboA , . 

f 

White 

Blue 

YeUow 

Very 

White 

Bed 

Dark or 

Veda< . . A 

dark 



dark 




blue 

China and ancient) 
JavaA. . .) 

Black 

Red 

Green 

White 

Liturgical colours 

Advent 

Christ- 

Good 

Oct. of 

In common use in 

and 

mas and 

Friday 

Epiph. 
to Ckin- 

Western Christian 

Lent 

Easter 


Church# 




dlemaa 
and Trio, 
to Advent 


Sorrow 

Purity 

Death 

Life 


Violet 

White 

or, for 

Passion, 

Easter 

and 

Love, 

red 

Black 

Green 


Lxtrratdrb.— T he only work dealing comprehensively with 
the subject is Heinrich Nissan, Onenfafton, Berlin, 1906-10 
(only pts. 1-3 (Egyptian to early Christian! have been issued). 
Egypt is dealt with partially by E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
Ideai of (he Future Life. London, 1899, and ‘The Pyramids 
and Temples In the SOdin.'In Proe, of Royal Society of London^ 
Ixv. (1899J, and more fully by J. Norman Lockyer, The J}a%vn 
of AeXronoiny, London, 1894. Greek temples are discussed by 
F. C. Penrose, in Proo. of Royal Society of London, liii. (18931, 
Ixr. 11899), and early Christian churches by G. G. Scott, Junr., 
Eztay on the Eist. of English Ohurch Architecture^ London, 
1881. An Important contribution on primitive races is W. J. 
Peny, ‘Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia,’ JRAI xliv. 
[1914)28111. He opposes the hj'pothesis of E. B. Tylor, PC*, 
London, 1891. Lockyer has expounded his theories on Stone- 
henge in his Stonehenge and other British Stone MonumenUt 
London, 1006. James Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments in 
all Countries, London, 1872, is still valuable, Pre-historic work 
Is discussed by G. Baldwin Brown, The Early Arts in EiMland, 
4 vole., do. 1003-16, and by Walter Johnson, Bytcays of British 
Archcedlogy, Cambridge, 1912. Both these authors give useful 
references to recent research, J. G. Fraxer’s works, although, 
curiously enough, not dealing directly with the subject, must 
ol course be studied, X, D. ATKINSON. 

POKOMO. — I. Distribution. — ^The Pokomo are 
a Bantu people inhabiting the Tana Valley, in the 
north-eastern part of the British E. Africa Protec- 
torate. Their proper tribal name is Wa-Fokomo 
(/ representing the ‘bi-labial f* which in this 
language corresponds to Swahili n and Giryama 4), 
but they are called Wapokomo by the Swahili and 
Munyu by the Galla. A recent official estimate 
gives their number at about 18,000. They are 
, divided into thirteen tribes plur. of keti), 

occupying definite areas ■ivith recognized bound- 

I I Fewkes, Joum. Am. Eth. and Arch. IL 14-22, HL 

9G, aiallery, i EDFIF (18861, p. 66. 

8 J. P. Harrington, S9 RBE\V (1916), p. 43. 

A A. 0. Haddon, Evolution tn Art, I^ndon, 1806, p, 123 f. 

® R. A. 8. Macalister, Ecctes, Vestments, London, 1890, no. 
224-226. 
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aries. None of their villages is found at any great 
distance from the river, ■\vith vrliich their tribal 
life is so closely hound up that they have a saying 
‘The Tsana is our brotner’ (they call it Tsana, 
Tana being the Swahili pronunciation ; the Galla 
name is Galana Maro). Their farthest north- 
western limit appears to be about 39° 30' E., on the 
bend of the river ; this is the district of the Koro- 
koro tribe! the rest, in order, going down the 
river, are Malankote, Malalnlu, Znbald, lidura, 
Kinakomba, Gwano, Ndera, Mwina, N^atana, 
Dzunza, Bun, Kalindi. The first nine of these 
are known ns the ‘ upper ’ tribes ( Wantu tea dzuu) ; 
the Jsgatana (whose district is about 3° 30' S. by 
40° E.), Dzunza, Bun, and Kalindi are the ‘lower’ 
(ITanfu ira nrini). These two sections differ con- 
siderably in dialect and customs ; they are some- 
times said never to intermarry, but the rule is not 
absolute. On the confines of the Kalindi area, 
between Chara and Kau, and on the Ozi estuary, 
are some villages of ‘Mahaji’ — Pokomo who have 
become Muhammadans and more or less adopted 
Swahili dress and customs. The Zubaki ore the 
most numerous tribe, numbering about 2000. 

The first European to mention the Pokomo is 
probably Boteler, who was at Lama in 1823, and 
says: 

* Above the town of Kow fKan], at every twelve or fifteen 
miles, there are large villages on the northern bank Inhabited 
by the Focomas, a tribe dependent on and at the distance of 
fifteen daj*8* Journey in a canoe, . , . ia situated the town of 
2^oobahey. beyond which the current of the river Is too strong 
to proce^ against it* (A’arr. o/ Voyage of DiseoTery, L S02). 
The ‘town of Zoobakey’ is probably a mistake for 
the Znbald tribe ! the distance is approximately 
correct. 

Krapf, though he never visited the Tana, heard 
of this Wbe, and mentions their kinship with the 
‘ Wanyika ’ (see art. Ntika). He obtained a good 
deal of information from two hluhammadan Po- 
komo settled at Takannra, who, among other 
things, rave him a list of the ‘principal places’ 
on the Tana, most of which are the names of the 
tribes already given; others may be those of 
villages which have since been removed. The 
Pokomo, though not nomadic, like the Galla, have 
at various times been forced to migrate by changes 
in the course of the Tana, the last of which seems 
to have taken place about 50 years ago, the river 
being deflected near Marfano from its old bed, 
which ran to the north-east of the present one. 

Von der Deoken was at Kau in the early part of 
1865, and speaks of the Pokomo as ‘ friedlicne und 
fleissige Ackerbaner,’ whose villages begin above 
Chara {Reiscn in Ostafriha, ii. 271). His com- 
panion, R, Brenner, returned in 1867 and ascended 
the Tana as far as the Malankote district. Between 
these two dates the Tana had been risited by Kew 
and IVakefield, of the United hlethodist Free 
Church Mission, who founded a station at Golbanti, 
primarily for the benefit of the Galla, though the 
Pokomo were found to be more promising converts. 
This station has long been without a resident 
European, but is in charge of a native teacher; 
and there is a small number of Christian Pokomo 
at other stations of the same mission. Brenner's 
estimate of these people, it may be remarked, is 
unduly severe. The Tana was explored in 1878-79 
by Gustav and Clemens Denhardt, who ascended 
as far as Masa, in lat. 1° 15' S. The former gives 
some account of the Pokomo in the Journal of the 
Berlin Geographical Soeieig for 1884. Subsequent 
information is derived chiefly from the German 
missionaries belonging to the Neukirchen body, 
who began work on the Tana in 1887, soon after 
the proclamation of the German Protectorate over 
IVita, which lasted till 1890. 

2 . Origm, language, etc. — ^The traditions of the 
Kyika tribes seem, on the whole, to import that 


the Pokomo came, like them, from Sungwaya, 
though they moved southward considerably earlier. 
They were already settled in tlie Tana Valley when 
the W anyika were driven from their homes by the 
Galla invasion. The Kauma version of the matter 
is that ‘ we refused to he conquered by the Gall^ 
but the Pokomo consented,’ and retained their 
country at the price of their freedom. They have 
been, in fact, more or less tributary to the Galla 
ever since — or at least till the Galla power was 
reduced by the attacks of the Somali on one side 
and the Masm on the other. According to Von 
der Decken (ii. 271), the Pokomo were, in 1865, 
dependent on the Galla ‘ohne jedoch von ihnen 
gedriickt zu werden.’ The Korokoro tribe have. 
Eke the “Wasanye, ceased to use their own lan- 
guage and adopted Galla instead. 

Ifrapf records the fact that the inhabitants of 
the Taita hills call the Wanyika ‘Ambakorao,’ 
because they believe them to be descended from 
the Pokomo on the Tana. It also appears, from 
independent traditions preserved by both peoples, 
that some of the Rabai tribe at one time took 
refuge among the Pokomo, who have derived one 
of their ‘ mysteries,’ the ‘ great ngadzi ’ (see below), 
from them (Krapf, Diet, of Suahili, London, 1882, 
e.v. ‘Mutsi mwim’). The Pokomo traditions, 
together ■with various features of their language 
and customs, indicate a composite origin : (1) a 
Bantu immigration from Sungwaya, (2) the hunter 
tribes (Wasanye and Waboni) premously in occupa- 
tion of the Tana forests, (3) the baclnvard migra- 
tion from Rabai (Werner, Jentm. of Afr. Soc. xiiL 
364 f., FL xxiv. 457 ; Bbcking, Zeitschr. fur 
afrikan. und ocean. Sprachen, iL 33). The tnbes 
seem to have reached the Tana Valley separately. 
Some say that the Bun and Ngatana were the first 
to arrive, coming from the north or north-east; 
others that the M'wina, Dzunza, and Kalindi were 
there before them. A legend given by Backing 
(p. 36), and independently by the present UTiter 
{Joum. of Afr. Soc. xiii. 363 f.), derives the Buu 
from a smgle ancestor, Vere, who ‘appeared’ in 
the country near the ‘old Tana’ and was taught 
to make fire (by friction) by a Musanye named 
MitsotsozinL As this man is claimed as a direct 
ancestor by the Katsae clan of the Bun, it seems 
that either Vere himself or his children inter- 
married ■with the Wasanye. The traditions go on 
to state that, when the Pokomo were attacked, 
first by the (Jalla and afterwards by the Swahili 
(Watsawaa), some of them emigrated (but subse- 
quently returned), others dug pits (dindi) and 
retired underground : hence the name Kalindi 
(Booking, p. 36 ; [Krafit], Grammatik der Pokomo- 
Sprachc, p. 137). The subjugation by the Galla is 
here spoken of as prior to that by the Swahili, but 
other accounts indicate that the latter came first — 
if the accounts are to be trusted which place 
Liongo Eumo in the 13th century. Thatlegenda^ 
hero (whose story is given in E. Steere, Swahili 
Talcs, London, 1870) is said to have made the 
Pokomo tributary ‘from Chara to hl^wina’; he 
went no higher up the river. Some say that he 
imposed the ‘tribute of heads’ («.e. four slaves 
from every large village and two from every small 
one), which was afterwards commuted into a pay- 
ment of so many sacks of rice. This was received 
by the Sultans of Witu till quite late in the 19th 
century (Wflrtz, in Zeitschr. fur afrifxin. und 
ocean. Sprachen, ii. 89). The Pokomo tradition 
about Liongo agrees quite closely ■with the Swahili 
one given by Steere, which still lives at Kipini and 
Lamu — his grave and other sites connected ■with 
him are pointed out at the former place. Some 
say that he warred against the Portuguese, which 
would make him much later ; but the matter is 
still involved in much imcertainty. Some of the 
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Pokomo make him contemporary -n-ith Yere, and 
others, whUe not asserting this, are positive that 
there vvere Swahili towns on the coast when this 
ancestor came to the Tana Valley, which may 
indicate that the Pokomo settled there at any rate 
later than 689, the date generally accepted for 
the foundation of Pate. It seems probable that 
the Pokomo were the earliest Bantu with whom 
the Arab settlers came in contact, and that their 
language forms the groundwork of Swahili — or at 
least of the Larau dialect. 

The Pokomo language contains, as might be 
expected, a great many Galla words and also a 
number of others which do not seem to he Galla, 
hut are difficult to parallel in any other Bantu 
language. Considenng the traditions above re- 
ferred to and other points which make it highly 

E robahle that these people are partly descended 
:om the Wasanye, we may not be far UTong in 
assigning these words to the language of the 
latter. It is difficult to establish this point at 
present, because most of the 'Wasanye have dis- 
used their own language, and (like the Korokoro) 
speak Galla ; the fewrvbo still Imow the old speech 
are to he found in the neighbourhood of Witu. 

The Pokomo, though cultivators of the soil, are 
also hunters and fishermen ; and their himting 
customs, tabus, and traditions show that the 
practice is of great antiquity. Their burial 
customs also seem to connect them with the 
Wasanye, for, instead of burying in the village, or 
even in the dead man’s own house, as do most 
Bantu tribes, they carry the dead away into the 
forest. One of their ‘mysteries,’ the /i//«nye, is 
avowedly borrowed from the Wasanye, as the 
great ngadzi, or sacred friction -drum, is said to 
have been derived from the Warabai We have 
therefore every right to assume a composite origin 
for the Pokomo j and this seems also to be borne 
out, e.g., by the numerous gradations of skin- 
colour met with, ‘black’ and ‘red ’ {i.e. darkerand 
lighter) individuals being frequently seen among 
the children of the same father and mother. As a 
rule, they are of sturdier build than the Wasanye, 
but not often tall. Otherwise their physical type 
calls for no special remark. Denhardt (p. 145) 
says that cicatrization was common in 1878, but 
it is not often seen now. The two middle lower 
incisors are sometimes removed, or partly chipped 
away, but this is not universal, and seems to have, 
nowadays at least, no ritual significance. Den- 
hardt, although he found that all boys underwent 
this operation about their eighth year, was re- 
peatedly assured that this and the cicatrization 
were ‘nur Schonheitsmittel.’ The tribes of the 
Lower Tana do not practise circumcision (except 
such individuals as have adopted Islam) ; those of 
the Upper Tana do. 

3. Social organization. — ^The Pokomo vyeti con- 
sist of exogamous clans {masindo, plnr. of sindo). 
Many of them bear GaUa names [e.g., Uta, Meta, 
Hani, etc.) | but these are of later adoption, and 
some have their old Pokomo name side by side 
with the Galla one — e.g., Kinakaliani of Zubaki, 
which is also Garijela (=Gardyed). The clans of 
the Wasanye also have Galla names. Traces of 
totemism, though no doubt it once existed, are not 
very obvious at the present day. The tribal organ- 
ization is similar to that of the Giryama and other 
Kyika tribes, and also to that of the Galla, the 
Masai, and apparently the Wasanye. The system 
of ' ages ’ (Giryama marika) is known by the Galla 
name of Iwm. Circumcision, as above stated, is 
not practised by the Pokomo of tbe liOwer Tana ; 
bat all the boys who enter the ‘young men’s house’ 
[ganc, or nyumba ya worani) at the same time 
(which they do about the age of 14 or 15) constitute 
a luya. They remain in the gone till they marry. 


the next iuya entering a few years after them, so 
that there are always two ‘ companies ’ (vitaro) in 
the house at the same time. There is a twofold 
division of the tribe, apparently corresponding to 
the ‘right-band’ and ‘left-hand’ circumcision of 
the Masai, the two halves being called Honge and 
Vibare, and tbe senior luya in the gane belonging 
to each of these alternately. Apparently tbe 
luya does not receive a name till it has passed into 
the highest stage of eldership. In 1912 the young 
married men of the Buu tribe at Kgao were wana 
wa magomha, belonging to the Vibare section ; the 
men of the previous luya, older, hut not old enough 
to be their fathers, were rnina wa mperaya, and 
the luya before that (to which belonged Nyota, the 
senior’ chief, then almost incapacitated through 
age) was magomha. The magomha are the fathers 
of the wana wa magomha, and the sons of the 
latter are at present known as wadzulcuu (‘ grand- 
sons’) wa magomha. The luya before magomha 
was mperuya, of which few, if any, were still living 
in 1912. The duration of a luya would seem to 
about fifteen or sixteen years — roughly, half a 
generation. 

The word rika is used by the Pokomo, but is 
applied to a feast given to the whole tribe by tbe 
members of a new luya on their admission. 

These age-classes must not be confused with the 
‘ degrees ’ or ‘ orders ’ to which men and women 
are admitted at various stages of their e.xistence, 
and which correspond to tbe hahasi and Jeamhi of 
the Giryama. Boys are supposed to be bought 
into the mahomhe by their fathers as soon as 
ossible after birth, but the ceremony may be 
elayed if the family cannot afford the fee. The 
! initiate is entitled to wear a coronet of palm-leaf 
(lama) and ear-omaments called vipuH. The next 
step is njere (Giryama nyere), followed by kundya, 
which a man is supposed to have entered before he 
marries. Married men are initiated into the kiroo, 
whose badge is an ostrich-feather worn in a little 
clay ‘holder’ plastered on the head, like the nest 
of the mason-wasp (whence its name, nyumba ya 
nyiro). After this comes the higher grade, ngadzi, 
with three divisions : the fufuriye, lesser ngadzi, 
and greater ngadzi. Tbe special ‘ mystery ’ of the 
fufuriye (denved, as already stated, from the 
Wmsanye, who strictly keep the secret from the 
Galla) consists of two flutes (called ‘male’ and 
‘ female ’), differing in diameter and in pitch, which 
are played together. They are kept at a lodge in 
the forest and shown only to the initiated. Tbe 
lesser ngadzi has three stages and the greater 
six, one of which is called mwanja {=Giryama 
mwandza). The ngadzi itself is a huge friction- 
drum made of a hollowed log, 12 ft. long and 
weighing half a ton. There is one ngadzi for the 
IVantu wa dzuu, and another for the IVantu wa 
nsini, with whom are included the Wasanye. 

The members of the ngadzi are all called ‘ elders ’ 
(wakijo), though those belonging to tbe greater 
ngadzi enjoy most consideration. The government 
of the tribe is in their hands, and from them the 
two chiefs [mahaju) are chosen. One of them 
belongs to the Honge and one to the Vibare 
section. They appear to hold office till they die or 
are incapacitated by age. The name haju is the 
Galla hayu, ‘ chief.’ 

The wagangana, or sorcerers, form a distinct 
gild, with their own rules and initiation. There 
are five grades of them, the lowest called mwana 
wa mpefo, ‘son of the spirits.’ A man who has 
assed through all but the highest is supposed to 
e eligible for that when his son enters the lowest. 
Both wakijo and wagangana are buried with 
special honours, and the face and breast of the 
corpse are painted in three colours, with soot, 
ashes, and red clay [zazi). 
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Women have two orders, the vara, correspond- 
ing to the makombc of the youths, girls oeing 
honght in by their fathers as soon as they can 
afford it, and the nhxka ya mumio (also called 
ngorosho), which they join after marriage, their 
husbands paying the fees. It is probaole that 
they have a ngadzi (or some equivalent) of their 
own, but the present writer was never able to 
ascertain this point. 

An arrangement as yet insufficiently investigated 
is the division of each village into ‘ upper^ and 
‘lower’ sections {danda ya dzuu and aanda ya 
tmni), which appears to have no relation to either 
clans or luyas. At Ngao, in 1912, each section 
had two elders (one of the four being the junior 


haju). 

4 . Material culture. — Pokomo huts are very 
much like those of the Galla; they are hemi- 
spherical, or beehive-shaped, thatched with grass 
on a framework of poles, which are planted in a 
cirde and tied together at the top (not, as by the 
Zulus, bent over to form arches). Kice was 


formerly the staple crop cultivated, but, since the 
Tana has had a freer outlet to the sea through the 
Bdezoni canal and the Ozi estuary, the cultivation 
of rice has dimimshed and that of maize increased. 


owing to the smaller area now covered by the 
annual inundations. All Pokomo are expert 
swimmers and canoe-men ; the craft generally 
used {waho, plur. maho) is the usual African dug- 
out, but for long ioumeys performed by a large 
party they have the sangala — two canoes lashed 
together, with a platform of sticks between them. 

Fishing is carried on with hook and line, by 
spearing (the fish-spear, yutsoma, is distinct from 
the hxmting-spear, fumo), or by means of wicker 
traps (mono) and weirs. The most important 
animals hunted (before the game-laws were in 
force) were the hippopotamus, the elephant, and 
the crocodile. Each has ite appropriate cere- 
monies and is celebrated in special songs. No 
hunt could take place without the permission of 
the waldjo, who chose a lucky day, performed 
incantations to ensure success, and insisted on the 


observance of the complicated etiquette regulating 
the distribution of the meat. The chief hunting 
weapon is the spear; bows and arrows (-with iron 
heads, or poisoned ones, with reed points) are 
sometimes seen, but are commoner among the 
Wasanye. The crocodile is a favourite food, and 
is therefore to a certain extent preserved ; the 
Pokomo are always reluctant to destroy its eggs. 
Other items of food, especially in times of scarcity, 
are wild fruits and roots — t.g., the fruits of the 
ml'omn-palm [Syphamt ihcbaica) and the tubers, 
the receptacle, and upper part of the stalk of the 
blue or white water-lily fjunji). 

As might be expected from their being largely a 
hunting tribe, the Pokomo have an interest in 
animals and a knowledge of their habits which 
recall the S. African Bushmen. Backing has 
recorded some of their hippopotamus and elephant 
songs, and many others might be gathered from 
the lips of the people. A specially noteworthy 
point is the fondness of the women for improvising 
songs about birds, many of which are remembered 
and handed down. The Tana is unusually rich in 
bird-life, and the creatures celebrated in the songs 
(the osprey, a kind of plover, etc.) seem to have 
attracted attention by their beauty and grace and 
are not, so far as one can discover, considered 
from a utilitarian point of view. 

S- Customs, etc.— So far ns the Pokomo are 
differentiated from other Bantu, it appears to be 
firstly by their affinities with the hunting tribes, 
and secondly by the specialized life consequent on 
their riverine habitat. In many ways their customs 
do not call for separate remark — c.y., those con- 


nected with marriage are much the same as those 
of other Bantu, except, perhaps, that it is more 
usual than elsewhere for a man to bespeak his 
friend’s daughter in infancy or even before birth. 
This may be due to a comparative scarcity of 
women ; and it was the present writer’s impression 
that men with two wives at once — and certainly 
with more than two — were not common; but she 
gives this with hesitation, as her observation of 
natives not under missionai^ influence was limited. 
The rules of ktonipa are strictly observed, applying 
to a prospective as well as an actual mother-in-law, 
to her sisters, and, in a less degree, to other 
members of the family. 

Pokomo folklore is of the usual Bantu type, but 
has interesting points of contact with that of the 
Galla, whUe the latter shows striking parallels 
with the Nama and SlasaL 
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POLABIANS.-See Slavs, 

POLES.— See Slats. 

POLES AND POSTS. — ^In many parts of the 
world poles and posts have had a religions or 
magic significance. There is reason to believe 
that in many countries the post or pole has gained 
its significance as the representative of a once 
sacred tree, the spirit of the tree being supposed to 
have passed into it. Whether this explanation 
will hold for all parts of the world is problematical. 

1 . Babylonia and_ Assyria. — One of the oldest 
Babylonian inscriptions known' (so old that its 
writing is almost pictographic) bears on one side the 
picture of a man who wears a feathered head-dress 
and stands before two pillars or posts. These have 
each a globular enlargement near the top; and 
just beneath this enlargement there are on one 
pole four horizontal marks, and on the other eight. 
The inscription, of which no translation has ever 
been published, refers to the building and dedica- 
tion of a temple. It begins ; 

• Wood unworked, reeds unworked, Ennamag, 

suitable for n dwelling, bronght. 

Uninjured was the chief, uninjured was the officer Ennamag. 

Ennamag with firmness laid the bricks ; the princely dwel^g 
made. 

By it was a tan tree ; by the tree he planted a post.' 

The association of trees and posts to which this 
ancient text hears witness is confirmed by a number 
of early Babylonian seals, on wlitch, in connexion 
with the picture of a god, a tree and a post are 
also pictured. Thus one seal * represents the sun- 
cod_ stepping over the mountain of the eastern 
horizon, and beltind him is a palm-tree. Before 

I E. de Sarzee, Eicourertes cn Chaddic, Paris, 1885-1912, pi. 
L Us. 

~ W- H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Wesiem Asia, Washington, 
1910, no. 260. 
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him stands the moon-god, and between the two 
gods is a post having at the middle a globular 
enlargement similar to that of Ennamag. An- 
other” represents the seated sun -god, behind whom 
is a tree, while two posts, one before and one 
behind him, are carved at the top into a slightly 
tree-like form. It thus appears that the sacred 
tree and the sacred posts were associated. 

The sacred tree was in Babylonia usualiy a palm- 
tree. This is shown by the pictures on many seals.^ 
The fact that the god resided in the tree is graphi- 
cally shown by two seals, on which the tree is 
portrayed as an anthropomorphic deity whose head 
IS surmounted bv the boms of divinity, and from 
whose body^ the branches of a tree protrude.’ This 
was the spirit ivhich, it was thought in early times, 
could be persuaded to go and reside in a pole or 
post that could be transported from place to place. 
The conception was analogous to the idea that 
the spirit of a crag could be persuaded to reside in 
a smaller movable stone and then in an idol. 

The posts were often surmounted by the symbol 
of the deity to whose worship they were attached. 
The symbol of Ishtar was a star, and on many 
seals this symbol is pictured as resting on the top 
of a post.’ Out of this combination the sign was 
evolved by which the goddess’s name was expressed 
in later Babylonian ^vriting.’ A late seal, bearing 
an Aramaic inscription, actually has a form of the 
post practically identical with the sign.® The post 
was sometimes surmounted by a sun-disk;’ at 
least once it is surmounted by both the star and 
the crescent moon j ’ sometimes it bore a triangle, 
and sometimes a bird.* When thus surmounted, 
it became the symbol of different deities. Thus, 
when it bore the head of an eagle or a hawk, it 
was the symbol of Zamama, the god of Kish ; when 
it bore the head of a lion, of some unidentified 
deity ; when the heads of two lions, it was the 
symbol of Ninib.** Sometimes the post terminated 
at the top in a crook which turned to the right 
hand or toe left, and in one instance it bore horns 
Hke those of a cow turned downwards.*’ 

Representations of the post, when so curved, 
easily pass into representations of the caduceus, 
whicb, according to Ward, was a serpent emblem. 
Sometimes objects which he designates as caducei 
seem more like posts.” It seems probable that the 
posts were sometimes carved to resemble serpents, 
and that the two emblems merge at times the one 
into the other. 

Another object on the seals is of a puzzling 
nature. It looks like a post u-ith a projection on 
one side.” Frequently, though not always, a vase 
is pictured above it. Ward calls the vase the 
symbol of Aquarius, and suggests that the object 
in question may be the balance of Libra.” This 
suggestion seems most dubious. Why should a 
balance always stand on end } The balance-signs 
in the Babylonian u-riting are never made like this 
picture. The pictures of the posts on the earlier 
seals, which represent them ivith a globular en- 
largement towards the top or above the middle, 
indicate that this, too, is a post, though why it 
should be made in this form it is impossible to 
conjecture. 
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There is reason to believe that the primitive 
Semitic name for a sacred post was expressed by 
the consonants ’Sr, for in S. Arabia it was known 
as athirat, in Phcenioian and Hebrew as Osherah, 
and in Akkadian as ashirtu or eshirtu.^ Appa- 
rently in early times such posts marked the limits 
of a sanctuary, for in course of time ashirtu, or' 
ashirtu, became the Akkadian word for ‘sanctu- 
ary,’ and so passed into Assyrian. If we are right 
in supposing that the post was a surrogate for an 
earlier tree, it would follow that the limits of the 
earliest Babylonian sanctuaries were determined 
by the position of sacred trees. F. Hommei sug- 
gested * severai years ago that the name of the god 
Ashnr was derived from ashirtu, ‘sanctuary’ — a 
view that Barton afterwards accepted.’ If this be 
so, not only the name of Ashur, but the city that 
bore his name, as well as the warlike empire that 
grew out of it, all bear witness to the popularity 
of the cnltus-post in early Mesopotamian religion. 

No shrine was thought to be complete without 
such posts. Thus, when the Assyrian armies 
erected temporary shrines in order to propitiate by 
sacrifice a river-deity before crossing the river, 
they set up not only a temporary massebhdh, but 
two posts. This is shown in the case of the army 
of Shalmaneser III. in the pictures on the Bronze 
Gates of Balawat. The massebhah here has a broad 
base so that it ivill stand on the ground ; the two 
posts, surmounted with sun-disks, are provided with 
a base in the form of a tripod. Friedrich Delitzseh 
calls these ‘ candelabra,’ ’ but in view of the evi- 
dence of the seals and the Carthaginian cippi, 
cited below, they are probably representatives of 
the older posts. As Shalmaneser does not inform 
ns of the nature of these objects or of the material 
of which they are made, we are left to conjecture. 
The object that we have designated a massebhdh 
may have been made of wood. If so, it was also 
an Osherah. In any event it has near the top 
some of the horizontal lines borne by the post of 
Ennamag already mentioned. 

Whether sacredness attached to the posts of 
doors and gates is problematical. If H. C. Trum- 
bull’s explanation ’ of the origin of the sacredness 
of the threshold is correct, the door-post, which 
represented the male, should be as sacred as the 
door-socket or threshold, which represented the 
female. Possibly this was the case in Assyria, 
since at Khorsabad foundation deposits were found, 
not only under the comers of the city which were 
sacred (see art. Corners), but under each gate-post 
of the eight gates of the city. This seems to show 
that the gate-posts shared in the sacredness of the 
comers. It is possible, therefore, that some sacred 
symbolism attached to the gate-posts pictured on 
the seals of the sun-god Shamash.’ He is repre- 
sented as stepping over the mountains of the east 
and through the gate of the morning by which he 
emerged from the subterranean passage which was 
supposed to lead from the west to the east. There 
are, however, no sjmbols at the top of these posts, 
as on some Phcenioian gate-posts, to indicate that 
they were sacred, and the point cannot now be 
determined. 

The Assyrian longs sometimes savagely boast 
that they impaled their captives on staKes round 
the cities which they had conquered.’ Such rictims 
were at times killed before they were impaled. 
It has been customary to ascribe these acts to the 
savage bmtality of the Assyrians ; but, in view of 
a method of sacrifice by impaling cited below (§ 8), 
it is possible that we have in this custom the 
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survival of a primitive sacrifice by impaling on a 
post. Such a sacrifice could origmate only in a 
period when men were in a very savage state. The 
Assyrians were the most brutal of all the Semites, 
and it is possible that such a primitive custom may 
have survived among them. It was exercised only in 
war, when persistent resistance especially enraged 
them. As all their wars were carried on in the 
name of Ashur, such resistance was impious to 
him, and he would take pleasure in the sacrifice of 
the victims. If this view he true, the stakes or 
posts on which the victims were impaled were a 
&id of rude altar. 

2. Arabia. — Nearly aU direct evidence of the 
use of the sacred post in Arabian heathenism has 
disappeared along with the rest of the cultus of 
the ‘times of ignorance’ which Islam supplanted. 
The one hit of evidence that has survived is con- 
tained in a Mimean inscription published by 
Hommel, which mentions a goddess Athirat as the 
consort of ‘the god SVadd.' Athirat is the S. Arabic 
equivalent of Ashera (Assyr. Ashirtn). As in 
N. Semitic lands the word designated first the 
name of the post and only later that of a deity, it 
is prohahle that the same was true of Arabia, 
especially as the palm-tree is shown hy historical - 
and archreological’ evidence to have been sacred 
in Arabia as well as in Babylonia. The only 
heathen shrine of Arabia of which we have a toler- 
ably full description is the Ka'bah at Mecca, and, 
while in the descriptions of that the sacred stone 
is mentioned, there is no mention of the sacred 
post* 

3. Phoenicia and her colonies. — Most of our 
knowledge of sacred posts in the Phoenician world 
comes from Cyprus and Carthage. The word 
asherath in the- sense of ‘sanctuary’ occurs in a 
Phcenioian inscription from hlasub that was dis- 
covered in 1885.* This use of the word accords 
with the Akkadian. A seal, possibly Babylonian 
(in any case it reflects Babylonian influence), seems 
to represent the limits of a sanctuary as marked 
hy two posts similar in shape to one of the Baby- 
lonian forms.* 

There is much evidence that in Phoenician 
religious thought the palm-tree held the same 
place as it did in Babylonian thought. In Cyprus 
terra-cotta figures of three women dancing round 
a palm-tree have been found in considerable 
numbers.’ Although these are broken, a recon- 
struction of the original is possible and furnishes 
proof of the devotion of women to this tree. 
Evidence of the sacredness of the tree is also 
afforded by many of the votive from Carthage, 
on which it is draivn in more or less realistic 
fashion.* The transition from the tree to the 
sacred post is shou-n by a terra-cotta object from 
Cyprus now in the museum of Bonn University.’ 

As to the forms which the post assumed in the 
Phoenician cult we cannot always speak with 
definiteness, since from the drawings on the votive 
cippi it is not possible to distinguish in every 
case which objects were made of wood and which 
of stone. The itsherdh is once represented as a 
slender post surmounted by the crescent moon,” 
and several times as a slender post surmounted by 
cmved lines which form a kina of sun-disk, or two 
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sun-disks one above the other ; in some instances 
two wavy lines branch out below the sun-disks.’ 
These are clearly rude representations of the palm- 
tree made by using as few lines as possible. 
Another series of figures, more elaborately made, 
affords the transition to the more common sort of 
ost. These are in the form of posts surmounted 
y the curves which resemble the sun-disks, but 
they stUl have the horns or streamers which repre- 
sent the hanging date-fruit.’ The post as most 
commonly represented on these cippi is identical in 
form with this conventionalized date-palm, except 
that the lines which represented the hanging dates 
are absent. Sometimes two globular curves are 
represented at the top, sometimes one, and at 
times even one curve is so incomplete that the 
post appears to be surmounted by two horns. 
This series of pictures demonstrates the date- 
palm origin of the cultus-post for the Semitic 
world. 

The posts appear on the cippi in various con- 
nexions. At times they stand by the triangular 
figure of the goddess Tanith ; this is the most 
common representation.* Sometimes with the 
figure of the goddess there stands a hand which 
represented at this time the massebhdh, or pillar.* 
This hand appears also on various seals made 
under the mingled influences of Babylonia and 
other countries of W. Asia.* The hand was a 
euphemistic symbol of the phallus, which the 
pillar was believed to represent. This is its mean- 
ing in Is 57® in the phrase ‘ thou sawest the hand’ 
nun T. That this is the significance of the hand 
on these cippi is indicated by a picture in which the 
posts appear together with the figure of the goddess 
and a phallus.® At times it is accompanied by 
two hands. Various conjectures have been made 
as to the significance of the posts. It seems clear 
from these combinations, and from the dance of 
the women of Cyprus about the palm-tree, that in 
the Phcenioian religion they represented the female 
principle of fertility ns the pillars did the male 
principle. 

In some representations of Phcenician temples 
which have survived the door-posts are surmounted 
by curves similar to those at the top of some of the 
cmtus-posts.’ Apparently, when such posts were 
of wood, they had a significance similar to that of 
the cultus-posts. Sometimes, however, they were 
of stone, like those at Tyre described by Herodotus.® 
Perhaps, in that case, the sacredness of the 
masfeohCih attached to the pillars. In any event 
the sacredness of the doorway was connected with 
the two sets of symbols. 

A number of the cippi are dedicated to Tanith 
and to Ba'al-Shamin, or the sun-god. Naturally 
it was thought that the female principle would 
appeal to the god, just as the male principle did to 
the goddess. The rude representations of the top 
of the palm-tree appear, as already noted, some- 
what like sun-disks. In time, then, these posts 
were knoim as ‘sun-pillars’ (cf. Is 27’, Lv 26®*, 
where BV renders ‘ sun-images ’). 

4. Amorites. — As was the case with Arabia, no 
archreological evidence of the use of the cultus- 
post has come down to us from the Amorites, and 
yet we know that they not only used the post, 
but, like the Arabians, gave its name to a goddess. 
When the El-Amama Letters were written, in the 
first half of the 14th cent. B.C., a compact group 
of Amorites were living in N. Palestine. Their 

1 CIS L, Tab., nos. 326, 365, 370, 372, 883, 397, 393. 

2 Ib., nos. 2629, 2730, 2813. 

2 E.g., ib., nos. 233, 2660, 2706, 2833, 2992, 2986, 3031, 3038, 
3049, 3055, 3056. 

4 Ib., nos. 3042, 3080, 3122, 3142, 3144, 3192. At times the 
post and hand stand alone, as in nos. 282, 2953, 2953. 

2 See, e.g.. Ward, Seal Cylinders, no. 901. 

«CjrSi.,Tah., no. 188. 

I 7 See, t.g., Ohnelalsch-Richter, pL Ixxxii. 8. * ii. 44. 
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habitat stretched from the sea-coast at Accho, 
across the territory afterwards occupied by the 
tribe of Asher, up into the preat valley between the 
ranges of the Lebanons. The chieftain of this tribe 
was called in the letters Arad-iln-A-shi-ir-ti, the 
Akkadian form of Ebed-Ashera, a name meaning 
‘the servant of Ashera.’^ The presence of this 
name is proof of the antiquity of this phase of the 
cult among the Amorites, and of its close associa- 
tion ^rith deity. The memory of this name of the 
Amorite goddess lingered long in the Orient, for in 
a Babylonian hymn of the Greek period we read : ® 
* Unto the god Amurm, lord ol the mountain. 

Unto Ashrat, lady of the plain.* 


S, Canaanites and Hebrews. — There is abun- 
dant testimony in the book of Deuteronomy that 
the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan equipped 
their high places with both pillars {massebhdth) and 
wooden posts (dshSrim). The Hebrews are strictly 
admonished to break dotvn the one and to cut 
down the other (Dt 7° 12’ etc.). It has often been 
inferred from 16”, ‘Thou shalt not plant thee an 
A^herah of any kind of tree,’ that the SshSrtm 
were trees. In accordance with this view, the AV 
translated the term ‘ groves.’ More recently 6. F. 
Moore “and K. Budde * have endeavoured to show 
that the dsherdh was always a wooden post, and 
that the verse in question should he rendered ‘an 
Asherah of any kind of wood.’ It is true that 
the dshertm were sometimes erected under living 
trees (2 K 17“), but it was the opinion of some of 
the rabbis of the Talmud that it was a living 
tree (Ahoda Zd.ra, i5ab) ; and, from what we har-e 
learned of its origin, its resemblance to the living 
tree may sometimes have been closer than at 
other times. The Canaanitish post must have at 
times been quite large, since the one out doun by 
Gideon (Jg 6”) furnished fuel with which to bum 
the sacrifice of a bullock. 

Such posts were a part of the cultus-equipment 
of the temple of Jahweh in Jerusalem down to 
the reign of King Josiah, for he removed them at 
the time of his reform in 621 B.C. (2 K 23"). The 
sanctuary at Jerusalem was not peculiar in this 
respect, since the posts existed at Bethel (2 K 23“), 
Samaria {2 K 13“), and doubtless at all other 
shrines. It is worthy of notice that dsherdh, which 
represented the female principle, formed in Hebrew 
a masculine plural, dsherim, while the massebhdh, 
which represented the male principle, formed a 
feminine plural, massebhOth. Possibly this occurred 
because of the supposed affinity of male deities for 
the female principle and vice versa. As noted 
above, this would account for the fact that the 
surrogate of the feminine sacred tree became the 
emblem of the masculine sun-god (cf., e.g.. Is 27*). 

In the Hebrew cult the posts were sometimes 
carved into the semblance of the human form or of 
its reproductive organs ; when carved into such 
forms, the posts were sometimes draped ; doivn to 
the time of Josiah there were connected n-ith the 
temple women who wove hangings for the dsherdh 
(2 K 23’). There are several passages, as the 
Hebrew text now stands, which indicate that, as 
in Arabia and among the Amorites, the dsherdh 
became a goddess, or rather a group of goddesses. 
Thus JgS’ speaks of ‘the Baalim andthe Asheroth,’ 
and 2 K 23* of ‘vessels that were made for Baal, 
and for the Asherah.’ We also hear of ‘the 


f?- S' 1®*' •* •“ TorderasiatUche 

Schn/Menkmitler dertdmgt. Musten zu Berlin, xi. [ 19141 , na 41. 
The name occurs in line 8. It is found also in no. 6’’ 1 9 For 
tr. see J. A. Knudtzon, Die EUAmama Tafdn, Leipriff 1912 
nos. 84, 103, or Barton, Archceelogy and. the Bible, Philadelphia! 
1916, p. 344 {. ^ 

2 The text is found in G. A. Reisner, Sumerische-iabvlonUche 
Eymnen, Berlin, 1896, p. 02 ; see line 18- Of., for a full tr 
S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Ptalme, Paris 1909* 
pp. 151-167. * 

» In EBi SSL < In The Neio World, tUL ri899j 734. 


prophets of Baal . . . and the prophets of the 
Asherah’ (1 K 18**). Moore* holds that it is 
probable that in these cases the text of the OT has 
been glossed, and that the presence of a goddess 
Ashera is due to a confusion between Ashtoreth 
and her symbol. It is probable that, wherever 
the name of the post became the name of a 
divinity, it was because of such confusion, hut it is 
certain that among the Amorites and in Arabia 
the name of the post pas.sed into the name of a 

f oddess, and it is quite possible that it was so in 
sr.ael. We sometimes are too suspicious of the 
Massoretic text. 

In view of the form of the cnltus-post as it is 
shoum on Phoenician votive cippi, and in riew of 
the analogy of this form with the shape of the 
pillars at the doors of Phoenician temples, it is 
tempting to see in the dsherdh the origin of the 
pillars (amtntidim, not massebhSth) that stood on 
either side of the entrance to Solomon’s temple, 
and which were named Jachrn and Bdaz. They 
M'ere constructed of bronze, and their tops were 
carved into lily-work. The writer is disposed to 
believe that they were transformed cultus-posts. 
As already noted, snch posts were found in Cyprus 
made of terra-cotta, shaped to imitate the natural 
wood. It is not improbable that the form of 
Jachin and Boaz originated from a much conven- 
tionalized palm-tree. W. K. Smith thought* that 
they represented the oldest type of fire-altar ; hut 
this is most doubtful. 

Cf. also art. MassebhIh. 

6. Egypt.^ — It appears that in Egyptian worship 
Osiris was the only god with whom a cnltns-post 
was associated. 'The Osiris-post was of medium 
height and carved so that the upper part (about 
one-third of the whole) resembled four cups 
or four lotns-blosspms standing one within the 
other.’ Remembering how the palm-tree was con- 
ventionalized in Babylonia and Phomicia, we 
readily see in this post also a conventionalized 
palm-tree. So closely was the post associated with 
Osiris that it became the hieroglyphic symbol for 
his name in all periods of Egyptian writing.’ 

While other gods appear not to have been assoei- 
ated with posts, standards home upon rods played 
a great part in their cults. Thus on the palette 
and mace head of Nar-mer, a king of the 1st 
dynasty, if not a pre-dynastic king, four divine 
sjTnhols are home aloft on poles, each about three 
times the height of a man.’ Not only were 
these symbols home in procession, but they are 
frequently represented in Egyptian reliefs as 
planted in the ground, so that they seem like posts 
surmounted by the symbol of the god. These are 
found from the time of the Middle Kingdom ‘ down 
to the latest Egyptian dynasty.’ They appear in 
many combinations ; at times they seem half- 
humorous, as wiien one of the divine sceptres and 
the sign 'nh, signifying life, are pictured with 
hands supporting such standards.® 

Similar to these standards are the rod-like 
sceptres carried by most Egyptian gods. Possibly 
there was originally some connexion between them, 
though it cannot now he traced. 

7- Indo-Europeans. — Posts and poles do not 
play so important a part in the religion of the 
Indo-European peoples as they do among the 
Semites ; nevertheless they arenot wholly wanting. 

(1) In the Vedas of India we hear of the ‘sacri- 
ficial posts’ which apparently stood before every 

1 EBi 331, 332. 2 Cf. Rel. Stm.c, pp. 205, 4BS. 

3 See A. Erman, Die dgyptische Religion^ Berlin, 1009, p. 22, 

* Cf. G. Holler, SieratUehe Patdographie, Leipzig, 1903-12, 
no. 641. 

f E, A, W. Budge, A Hist, of Egypt, London, 1902, L 183, 185. 
8 Cf. RTr xxxii. [1910] 62 ff. » 

7 Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904, li. 271- 
® See Ohnefalsch'Richter, pi. cxxiiL 4 f. 
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ftltar.* Oldcnbcrg l)elievcs that in lti"^•c(la I. 
siii. 11 such a post is adclressed as a ‘tree.’’' To 
these posts tlie sacrificial %dctinis wore tied before 
they were slain.’ 

In tiie lilahubharata (sii.) tlieso stakes are 
described thus : 


‘SncriOdal stakes of timber with Iheir (rolden fastenings 
grac^, 

Consecrated by the mantra are in sumptuous order placed.* 
Further on tvo rend : 

* Six good stakes of tilira timber, six of haul hhadira wood. 
Six of eeasoneil rarcaranu'n, on the place of yainn stood. 
Tivowero made of deradnni, pine that on Illnialay grows. 
One was made of wood of sfrsaa, which the sacritlccr knows. 


Other stakes of golden lustre quaint with curious carving 
done. 

Draped In silk and gold*brocaded like the constellations 
shone I . . . 


Bulls of various breed and colour, steeds of mettle true and 
tried. 

Other creatures, lull three hundred, to the many stakes were 
tied.* 


At least in poetry a certain personification of 
the stake occurred.'* Whether tho jiost became 
specially sacred in earlier Hinduism is proble- 
matical, though it was such a constant accessary 
of sacrificial places that, in a hymn in the Athar- 
vavedn, in which tho burning sun is apostrophized 
ns sacrificial fire, the mountains of the earth are 
described as tho ‘sncrificial posts.” 

In later Hinduism the symbol of Siva, tho liitt/n 
or phallus, is usually a smooth post of stone or 
wood. Whether this is an evolution from the 
sacrificial post of earlier days, or an intnision from 
the Dravidian population of India, cannot now be 
determined. 

(2) Among tho Persians trees wore apparently 
sacred in early times, for there is in tho Bxtnda- 
hishn a myth of a tree that was supernatural and 
generated all seeds.* Worship of trees combined 
with sun-worship appears to have survived among 
the hlagi, but it found e.vprcssion in tho use of 
‘rods’ or the branches of trees, rather than in the 
consecration and veneration of posts.’ 

(3) Among tho Greeks and their Cretan fore- 
runners there are traces of a sacred post. Plato 
describes® a sacrifice of a bull that is said to have 
been offered in the sunken island of Atlantis, by 
which it has been conjectured* that ho meant 
Crete. Tho bull was led to a pillar or column on 
which tho law and a curse were inscribed, and was 
slain * against the top of the column over the writ- 
ing.’ His blood was thus brought into contact with 
the column or post on which the laws were written. 

Some coins from Ilium bear witness to tho exist- 
ence there of a cultns-post not unlike the sacrificial 
posts of India. One of these coins pictures 
‘ Athena Ilias with her fillet-twined spear and owl,’ 
and on her right a pillar to which a bull is liung. 
Evidently the pillar was connected with the sacn- 
fice in some way, though not in tho manner de- 
scribed by Plato. Another coin shows tho goddess 
standing on a post, while before her is a cow, 
apparently waiting for sacrifice. A third coin 
pictures the goddess standing on her post, and 
before her is a cow hanging head uppermost from 
a tree.’* Miss Harrison thinks that tho post was 
once the goddess, and that tho representation of an 

1 See Rigvctln, v. 11. 7 ; Atharvaveda, in. I. IS, 83. 

» See SBE xlvi. [1S071 12, n. 1. 

® Cl. R. Dutt, Slaha-Bharata^ the Epic of Ancient IndiafCon' 
dented inlo Emjtith I'erse, London, 1693, p. 107. 

^ *^Sce the relerences cited by H Oldenberg in SBE xlvi. 12, 

“ Atharvaveda, xui. 1. <7. 

® See Bundahithn (SBE v. [ISSO]), lx. 6f., xvilL 0, xxvii. 2, 
xxlx. 6; and Zat-sparam^ viii. 3. 

7 Cl. J. H. Moulton, Jjarly Zoroastrianism, London, 1013, 
p. 1S9. • » . , , 

» Krito, 119 D and E. 

* See J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 163 IT. n> lb. p. 164 f. 


anthropomorphic figure standing on the pillar is a 
later development. 

The Greek god Hermes apparently developed out 
of a post or pillar.’ In tho early art ho is repro- 
sented ns a square post with a human head.® 
Gilbert Murray® holds that tho phallic post was 
placed at tho head of graves to sj’mbolizo tho 
renewal of life, and that its spirit came to bo 
regarded as a means of communicating with tho 
dead. Such a post was called a ‘ Ilerm,’ and in 
time tho collective totality of such posts became 
tho god Hermes, the messenger of tho gods. Later 
tho post form of Hermes was discarded for more 
artistic anthropomorphic representations, and tho 
post was oven regarded with aversion. 

(4) There are many survivals of tree-worship in 
the customs of modern Europeans, and among 
tlicse tho May-polo celebrations and dances hold 
a prominent place.* In ono form or another they 
are found in Bohemia, Swabia, among tho Wends 
of Saxoin*, and in various other parts of Germany ; 
also in Corfu, Sweden, Alsace, Provence, and Ire- 
land ; and nowhere do these customs appear in 
such completeness ns in England. They are found 
in all parts of tho country, have persisted almost 
to the present, and have found a considerable place 
in literature.® Tho idea that tho May-pole pre- 
vents sterility in women and cattle is almost 
universal among these peoples. In Saxony May- 
trees or Maj’-polcs ■u'cro set up before houses, 
st.ablcs, and cattle-stalls, and oven before the 
clmmbcrs of Bwccthc.art.s *, in Sweden, where tho 
celebration comes in midsummer, young fir-trees 
are set up at tho doorway and elsewhere about 
the house j in SufTolk, according to an old custom, 
a servant who first brought a branch of hawthorn 
on the 1st of May was entitled to a dish of cream — 
a custom that until recently continued with some 
modification in Cornwall. 

In many of these countries tho May-polo was 
brought into tho village each year with great 
rejoicings.® In some cases bands had been seeking 
it in tho woods all night. Philip Stubbes, writing 
in tho time of Queen Elizabeth, says that the May- 
polo was brought homo with twenty or fortj* oxen, 
each ox having a nosegay of flowers on his horns, 
while the pole was also decorated with flowers. It 
was raised in all the countries with rejoicings in 
which old and young shared. In England, as in 
many places on the Continent, dancing was an 
important feature of tho celebrations. In Nor- 
thumberland, in tho 18th cent., after tho dancing 
there was a feast for which a sillabub was made of 
milk ■warm from the cow, sweet cakes, and wine. 
A wedding-ring was dropped into this, and the 
young people fished for it with a ladle. The finder 
was supposed to bo wedded first. Tho customs 
and superstitions associated with tho May-pole 
indic.atc that it was a surrogate for a divine tree, 
and that tho sacredness of the tree was connected 
with the idea of fertility. 

8. Native races of India. — In Hinduism tho god 
Siva is not represented by an idol, but by tho lihgn, 
or lingam, a phallic post. It is generally supposed 
that the liiiga, of which there is no trace in tho 
Vedas, is a contribution from tho Dravidian 
peoples. The lihgam are generallj* made of stone’ 

’ Frothlnsham seeks to show that he was developed from tho 
Babylonian caducous and was a snake-god ; w. American 
Journal of Archatoloiiy, xx. [1016] 176-211. 

3 Harrison, Themis, p. 365. 

• Four Stages of Greek Belinion, p. 74. 

* See GBS, pt. 1., The Magic ylrt, li. 62-71. 

6 Ct. W. 0. Ilaxlitt'a ed. of Brand’s Popular Antiguities of 
Great Britain, 11. 402-406. 

6 Full accounts of these may be found In the works of Hazlitt 
and Frazer cited above. The statement Riven above Is mainly 
a condensation of OR*, pt. 1., The Magic Art, 11. 62-71. 

7 Cf. W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modem Hinduism, 
p. 142. 
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and painted red,* thounli possibly at times of wood. 
The use of tliis symbol seems now to bo co-exten- 
sive with the Siva-oult. Of other religious uses of 
posts in India there seems slight trace. 

On the fourth day ot tho festival of Ankamraa, n DravMian 
Tillage-goddess, *o man disguised as a woman carries a paper 
balloon in procession on tho end of a long pole. Above the 
balloon Is a pot, and above that a drinhlng-cup, while the royal 
staff and snake hood are carried behind accomiianled by drum* 
ming and shouting. On the last d.ay the cruel features of the 
worship take place. The village carpenter prepares a rude cart 
on which are set stakes sharply pointed nt the upper end. The 
usual number ot the stakes is nine. On these are impaled alive 
a goat, a pig, a lamb, a chicken, and other small animals. The 
story-teller . . . rides to Ankararoa’s temple In the midst of the 
suffering animals. . . . After they have arrived at the temple, 
a live sheep Is Impaled on a stake set for that purpose In the 
ground in front ot the temple. All of these animals of course 
die in their agonies.'^ ft is believed that Ankamma is pro- 
pitiated by this suffering and shedding of hiood- 
In this case the stakes orpo.sts become practically 
altars for the offering in a most liorrible avay of 
sneh sacrifices as are snpposetl to appeal to the 
savage god. According to Dravidian legends, men 
has'e sometimes been put to death by being impaled 
on such stakes.* 

g. Burma. — The Bed Karens hold a festival every 
year in -April nt which the principal ceremony is 
the erection of n post on ground, in or near each 
village, set ap.art for the purpose. A new post is 
set up every year. The old ones are left standing, 
but, when they decay, are not renewed. Tlie posts 
are re.ally poles, 20 to 30 ft. liigli. The tree from 
which each is made is selected each year by omens 
obtained from chicken-bones. When the pole is 
set up, the people join in mdc donees not nnlike 
the Slay-pole dances of Europe. Tliey feast on 
pork and drink quantities of liquor.* 

10. China. — While in China there is evidence of 
a semi-saoredness attacliing to trees becanso they 
are supposed to be tho abodes of spirits that must 
bo propitiated," no evidence of tlio employment of 
a sacred pole or post in that country is Icnown to 
the writer. The nearest approach to anything of 
the kind is the system of poles by which a cotlin is 
carried from the bouse to tlie CTave.* Tlie coffin 
is placed on a frame-work wliicli is attached to a 
heavy pole or beam. At each end of this tliere are 
cross-poles, which rest on the shoulders of Hie 
bearers. There are never fewer than four bearers, 
and, by increasing the system of cross-poles, tlicre 
may be eight, sixteen, or thirty-two. The.se poles 
have no sacred significance, except in so far ns 
everytliin" connected with burial is to a degree 
sacred in China. The pole device may have been 
dictated by convenience, since tho frame on whicli 
the coffin rests is attached to tlie largo polo by a 
swivel and can he turned in any direction at will — 
a great convenience in passing through tlie winding 
alleys of Chinese cities. 

Brooms and bundles of twigs are employed to 
drive away eril spirits,’ hut this is a development 
from the primitive sacredness of trees different from 
that represented by sacred poles and posts. 

11. Japan. — Trees among the Japanese might he 
considered hami, ‘wonderful’ or ‘divine.’ A'onii 
was the nearest Japanese equivalent to ‘ god.' 
Trees, accordingly, were often sacred. This is 
shown in the Shinto ritual, where it is directed 
that heai-enly twigs be clipped at tlie top and 
bottom, * making thereof a complete array of one 
thousand stands for offerings.’ * Apparently each 


1 N. ilacnicol, Indian Thtism, p. 124. 

s Elmore, p. 25 and pk vlL, where there Is a picture o( the 
altar-stake. 

S/i>. p. 96. * I., 27iei/ai7£e .Art, 11.09(1. 

5 J. J. SL de Groot, Hehffion in China, New York, t> 19 • i 

GB3, pt. i., The iSagie Art, ii. 31. » i'- i 

« A description of the whole structure with drawinsrs is riren ' 
in de Groot's Heligions Si/stem o/China, L ISOfl. I 

7 De Groot, vi. 971 L 1 

8 Of. W. O. Aston, A Eut. of Japanete LiUratart, Loudon. ' 

1899, p. Ilf. I 


twig became a little post for the support of an 
offering, and was thms a tcmporaiy sacred post. 
More significant are the many pliallic cmhlems in 
Japan that were formerly connected with the 
Shinto ritual.* Down to 1872 plmllic symbols were 
to bo seen nt many Japanese slirines. They were 
usually made of stone, tbougli often of wood, and 
in later times of terrariiotta, iron, and gold." In 
connexion with SliintO tlicro ivere, accordingly, 
many sacred posts kindred in significance to the 
sacred posts of the Semitic peoples. In Japan 
they represented tho male principle, the female 
being indicated by an emblem of different shape. 

12. lOimchatka. — Among the Koryaks, when a 
pestilence is raging, a dog is killed and his entrails 
are wound round two poles. Tlie people then pass 
between the poles, which are supposed to have 
power to prevent tho demon of pestilence from 
following them.’ 

13. Celebes. — (1) Among tho Tohodaici in the 
interior of Central Celebes it is customary to hold 
a sacred festival on tlie eighth day after the death 
of a man and on tho ninth day after tho death of a 
woman. On tlio way home from tho festival the 
guests pass under two poles placed in a slanting 
direction the one against the otiicr, and they must 
not, while doing this, look round at the house 
where tlio death occurred. In this way, witli tho 
supernatural or magic aid of the poles, they take 
leave of the soul of the departed.* 

(2) Among the TohocngJxc, another tribe of 
Central Celebes, when a man buries his wife, ‘he 
goes to the grave by a different road from that 
along whicli tho coipso is carried, and on certain 
days afterwards he bathes, and on returning from 
tlio bath must pass through’ a stmeture shaped 
like an inverted V. Tho structure is formed by 
splitting a pole up tho middle and separating the 
two parts widely at one end, while they adhere at 
the other. TJie ceremony is believed to protect tlie 
man’s second wife, if he has one, from soon follow, 
ing tho first.* The leaning poles form an archway, 
somewhat similar to that made of boughs by the 
people of Borneo, beyond which a spirit is supposed 
to be un.able to pass. Among tlio Toboen^oe it 
is the spirit of tlie dead wife, wlio is believed to be 
jealous of her living rival, against wliich protec- 
tion is son gilt. 

14. Melanesia. — Among the Melanesians there 
are few traces of s.acred posts. (1) In Santa Crus 
stocks or posts are set up os memorials of the 
dead.* They are of tho mdest sort, and hare only 
such sacred character as attaches to the dead. In 
tlie Jian/x’ Islands tree-trunks cut into very rude 
figures of men are frequently seen at fnneral 
feasts. Tliey are memorials of the dead, hut have 
no sacred character.’ In the same islands rongh 
idols are carved out of tree-trunks, varying from 
the mdest stock to elaborately carved images. 
The posts of houses are also can-ed into nulcs, the 
setting up of which is attended by a celebration 
called IxUkole.* 

(2) In Leperd Island they have away of com- 
municating with ghosts by means of a bamboo 
pole. 

They hnild a little hut In the forest near their rillage, 
adorning it with leaves and coco-nut fronds, Thehut isdirided 
by a partition, through whicli runs a bamboo pole 12 or 15 It 
long. To ascertain whether a ghost Is present, the men sit at 
night on one side of the partition witli their hands under one 
end ot the pole and call the names ol people who hare recently 
died. "When the bamboo rises in their hands, they knoa" that 
the ghost of tho last called Is present. When they name one of 

* See E. Buckley, P/tallCctsm in Japan ; W. £. Qrifffs, The 
Retirjione 0/ /upon, pp. 29 f., 49-53. 

a See Buckley, p. 14 f. (Griffis, foe. cit 

> CBS, pt, yU., Bolder the Mrautiful, U. ITS. 

A Ii. p. ITS. 6 Ii. p. 1T9. 

" R. H. Codrington, Tie llelanesiant, p. iTt. 
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themselves, ashlng^the ghost vvhere the man named is, the pole 
rises and strikes the man named. After this they go out sincinc, 
■with one end of the pole in their hands, and the ghost leads 
them whither It will. If they sing that they nill go uphill, it 
leads them donm. If they sing that they do not wish to retnn) 
to the village, it leads them there. A man is said to have put a 
bamboo pole over his shoulder with a basket attached, when a 
ghost came and got into the basket, weighing it down to the 
ground. After that the pole led people whither it wouldA 

(3) Some of the Torres Straits islanders per- 
formed a ceremony 'with poles when a turtle was 
caught. 

The turtle was placed on a beach and two highly decorated 
and carved poles were erected, one on either side of its neck. 
These poles bore carved faces, somewhat resembling totem- 
poles. They were surrounded by a number of men, four of 
whom grasped long ropes that were attached to the tops of the 
poles. Bepnning at the turtle's head, they walked counter* 
dockuise with a kind of dancing movement round the turtle. 
When they had advanced a short distance, they partly retraced 
their steps without turning round, then advanced again until 
they had gone completely round. AH the time they were 
making overhauling movements with their hands on the ropes, 
and a drum was beaten and a song was chanted. One of the 
poles was regarded as male and the other as female.^ 

15. Australia. — In Australia poles are associ- 
ated with the totemic ceremonies of certain tribes. 

(1) Thus, in the Arunta tribe, when a boy is cir- 
cumcised or subincised, although the number of 
performers is very small, a sacred pole is frequently 
employed. This usually represents the totemic 
animal or plant. At such times the hoy beholds 
the mystic ceremonies of the tribe for the first 
time.* 

(2) Among the KinailH a part of the fire- 
ceremony as witnessed by Spencer and Gillen was 
as follows ; 

The women danced round a pole about 16 ft. high, which 
bore on top a sort of tuft;-* and after the dance, 
while the men were performing other parts of the ceremony, 
the women lay on the ground by the pole for the whole night.® 
In the morning the men approached the pole In single file and 
crouched doun, while the women, each canning a little bag of 
stones in her hand, danced again round the pole, jingling the 
stones,® 

The petfotmers could give no explanation of the 
ceremony ; it had been banded down to them from 
antiquity. 

(3) Among the Mara and Aiiula tribes there is 
another curious ceremony in which a post figures. 

When a man dies and his flesh has been eaten, his bones are 
collected and brought to bia father and mother. They are first 
spread out to dry, after which they are wrapped up in paper- 
Mrk and the parcel is fixed into the fork of a stout stick W’bicdi 
stands upright in the ground. The stick *is placed in the 
centre of a little clearra space outlined by a raised circle of 
sand, in which an opening is left on one side.' Within the 
circle a small fire, which must be lighted bj* rubbing two sticks 
together, is made and kept burning. one may approach It 
but the father and mother of the dead, and no stick may be 
taken from it. The spirit is supposed to come and hover over 
the bones and the fire, and at times may be seen by the father 
and mother standing near the fire.t Alter the lapse of a con- 
siderable time, often a year or more, other important cere- 
monies having been performed in the meantime,® the bones are 
removed, put into a hollow log, the ends of which are stopped 
up, and buried.® 

16. Africa. — Posts and poles are used in various 
serni-sacred ceremonies by the savage tribes of 
Africa, but the religion of most of them is so 
inchoate that it is often difficult to tell what 
degree of religious significance is attached to the 
posts. A few examples must suffice. 

(1) The ybrii6ns used to employ posts when 
offering human sacrifice to Ogun, their god of war-. 

A place was selected where rocks and boulders enclosed a 
Wnd q( natural temple- As soon as it was known that such a 
Bacrifice was to be made and tliat a slave had been selected as 
a victim, the w'omen of the tribe were seized with great excite- 
ment. They rushed to the rictim, addressed prayers to him, 
sent messages by him to departed friends, and gave him ibcir 
choicest articles of food. Then, eucircVinc him, they engaged 
In a wild dance of amazing rapidity, which continued until the 


t Ckdrlngton, The ^Ulanesians, p. 223 f. 

® A, C. Haddon, Jfrport* 0 / the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits, vi. 214 ff. 

3 Spencer-GiUenb, p. 178, * Ib. pp, 105, 8S7 f., and Eg. 119. 

« p. 391. fi Ib. p. S02. 7 Ib. p. 649. 

8 16. pp. 549-659. « lb. p. 653. 
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victim had been decapitated. While this dance was in progress, 
the officiating priest placed two forked sticks or posts about 
7 ft. high in the ground, one on each side of the entrance to the 
rock-enclosed space, and across these he laid a pole from which 
a fringe of palm-leaves was suspended. While the dancing 
continued, the victim, in the space described, was laid on his 
face and beheaded. The head was placed in a fantastically 
decorated earthen pot in the rear, while the body was left 
lying where the decapitation occurred.^ The sticks and pole 
possessed some ritual significance, though just what it w’os is 
not clear. 

(2) On the Upper Congo a chieftain is, after 
his death, given a kind of worship for a time. 
As a part of the reverence shown to him, four of 
his wives are buried alive under his body, their 
legs and arms having first been broken so that they 
will not crawl out. In order that he may be 
properly attended in the spirit 'world, ten or his 
slaves are decapitated that their spirits may go 
with his. The ritual of this decapitation is as 
follows : 

* A tall flexible pole is stuck in the ground, at some distance 
behind the seat’ In which the slaves are to be placed one by 
one. * From the top of the pole a cage-like arrangement is 
suspended by a cord. The pole is bent dowm, and the cage is 
fitted to the unfortunate man's head. He is blindfolded, but 
he knows what is happening,’ haring on former similar occasions 
seen it done to others. * The executioner commences to dance, 
and make feints ; at last, with a fearful yell, he decapitates his 
victim, with one sweep of the huge knife. The pole thus 
released springs the head into the air. The crowd yells with 
delight and excitement.* 2 

17. American Indians. — ‘The sacred pole was 
found widely among the American Indians. It 
was planted in the centre of their villages, or, if 
the tribe was nomadic, it was carried about in an 
ark or wapping and set up in a tent by itself in 
tlieir encampment. It typified the communal life 
of the tribe and represented the “mystei^ tree,” 
which was intimately associated with their legen- 
daw origin.’’ 

The most striking of all these are the totem-poles 
of the Indian tribes of the north-west coast of 
America. The largest of these, as well as the 
most curious, are tliose of the 'Tlingit of Alaska 
and the Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands. 

*S(?me of them stand In front of houses, or very near them ; 
others are get near the beach, beyond the village. When old 
they are weather-beaten and gray. They are sometimes com- 
pared to a forest of tree trunks left after a fire has swept 
through a wooded district.* 4 

‘There are three kinds of these carved posts— totem-posts, 
commemorative posts, and death-posts. The death-posts are 
the simplest of the three. Among the Tlingit and the Haida 
the dead were usually burned. If the man had been important, 
a display was made of his body. , . . After the body had been 
burned, the ashes were gathered and put into a box, which was 
placed in a carity hollowed out of the lower part of the death* 
post. ... At the top of the death-post was a cross-board on 
which WHS can’ed or painted the totem of the dead man.’® 

‘The second kind of carved post is the commemorative post, 
put up to commemorate some important event.'® Thus an old 
chief once erected o post to commemorate the failure and con- 
sequent withdra^Nul from his village of missionaries of the 
Gneco-Russian Church. On the pole were car>’ed, from the top 
downward, an eagle, a man pointing with his right hand to the 
sky, an angel, a priest with hands crossed on his breast, and a 
trader.® 

The totem-posts are the most interesting. They are taller 
and more elaborately carved than the others. ‘They stand in 
front of the houses ; among the Tlingit to one side, among the 
Haida at the very middle and close to the house. lo fact 
among the Hald.a the doorway of the house was a hole cut 
through the lower end of the totem-post.’ 8 

Amon^ these tribes every one hears the name of 
gome animal or bird, such as *the 'WoIf, bear, 
eagle, 'whale, shark, porpoise, puffin, orca, orca- 
bear, raven, frog, goose, beaver, owl, sea-lion, 
salmon, dog-fish, crow,* Tlie totem-poles bear the 

ictures of the totems of the persons living in each 

ouse. The husband and wife are of different 
totems, so both of their totems appear, that of the 
man at the top, that of the ■woman at the bottom. 
Betvreen them other designs are frequently carved 
r R. H. stone. In Afrie's Forest and Jungle, p. 244 1. 

* W. H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, i. 254 f. 

8 D. G. Brinton, Reli'^ion* 0 / Primflfre Peoples, p. 162. 

< F, Starr, Amcncan Indians, p. 195. 
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to ‘ toll the tale of the man’s wealth and imports 
ance, or they might represent some family story.’ • 
Descent is reckoned through the mother in these 
tribes ; consequently the carving at the bottom is 
most important, as it tells the totem of the mother 
and children. These poles are a kind of door-plate 
and tell at the same time something of a family’s 
history and importance. 

Besides the carved totem-poles there are also 
frequently carved columns or posts inside their 
ho^es.® They serve to support the two great 
rafters on which the jack-rafters and the roof rest. 
The carvings resemble those on the totem-poles 
and have, no doubt, a similar significance. 
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George A. Barton. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.— See Economics. 

POLITICS. — I. Scope of the article. — The 
word ‘ politics ’ is used to refer both to administra- 
tion or legislation and to the study of this depart- 
ment of human activity. Although the usual 
sense of the word refers rather to public activities 
than to theory, the subject here spoken of must be 
what is more strictly called the theory of politics, 
or political theory. The practical importance of 
this theory is very great, both because it obstructs 
and because it assists the attainment of justice and 
liberty. Theory has often made the accidental con- 
ditions of a passing age seem to be the nature of 
things, and has therefore perpetuated abuses ; and 
it has often shown a better way when politicians 
were blind to facts. The facts of political life will, 
therefore, be treated here as a basis for speculation, 
analysis, and suggestion (see, further, art. State). 
That part of life which is political is generally 
supposed to be concerned with the organization of 
social relations with a view to justice and liberty. 
Political theory is the analysis and criticism of the 
attempts to attain those ends ; and such theory 
m^ be divided into political science (an analysis 
of facts) and political philosophy (a criticism and 
moral evaluation of political society). But, since 
political society is not the only form of society, 
the theory of politics is only one section of social 
theory ; and it must be distinguished from other 
kindred subjects. Political society is distinct 
from the earlier or more primitive forms of social 
organization [q.v,). In political as opposed to 
primitive society there is a conscious adjustment 
of social relations by members of a society. Until 

1 SUIT, p. 200. 

2 P. S. DeUenbangh, The North Americans of Yesterday, p. 


that occurs, there is, properly speaking, no political 
life, although, obviously, there is no moment nor 
any one place in which political life appears, and it 
must also be allowed that the more primitive social 
forces are active even in an elaborate political 
organization. Again, in early but not very primi- 
tive society there was no distinction between 
what we now call ' political ’ and what we now call 
‘religious’ organization. There was, therefore, 
no separate theory of religiou-S institutions ; but 
there should be one now, if our social theory is to 
be complete. Political theory must exclude this. 
In still less primitive times, and even as late as tlie 
19th cent., no clear distinction was made between 
economic and political purposes. Therefore a 
study called ‘ political economy ’ arose ; and the 
study of organization for economic wealth was 
confused with the study of organization for justice 
and liberty. But, however close the connexion 
between them, we shall presume that economics 
(q.v,) is quite distinct from political theory, at 
least in its subject-matter, if not in its method. 
Finally, politics is connected, through the general 
theory of society, with ethics (q.v.), or the study of 
right action ; but, although ethics should be 
regarded as fundamentally social and should not 
isolate the individual, it deals ivith more general 
issues. 

2 . The Greek conception. — The first political 
theory was Greek ; and it was based upon the 
half-conscious political organizations — monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy — which are reviewed in 
the famous passage of Herodotus.’ The criticisms 
there made mark the beginning of political theory. 
They are based upon Greek experience, aided by 
observation of Eastern practices; and the forms 
of government are distinguished by psycholo^cal 
observation of the actions of men in half-organized 
groups. The immediately following practice and 
theory were based upon the experience of the 
ir4Xts — a peculiar and unique organization or insti- 
tution wliich has not only given a name to our 
subject, but veiy profoundly affected the view 
usually taken of it. A word is necessary as to the 
nature of the iriXis. It was the organization of a 
small local group of male slave-owners, based upon 
what we may call religious or ritual community. 
It was originally exclusive, segmented according 
to military purposes and organized politically, in 
our sense of the word (i,e, for the purpose of justice 
and liberty), in one of the three ways mentioned 
above. But it was a society in which the political 
was notyet clearly distinguished from the economic 
or religious needs of man. For this and other 
reasons, therefore, it is impossible to suppose that 
the wiXis was essentially a State (see State). But 
upon the experience of the n-6Xis was based all the 
Greek theory of society ; and the Greek theory of 
the ir6Xis is therefore rather an early form of philo- 
sophical sociology than what we now call political 
theory. The pre-Socratio views of society pro- 
bably veered between the idea that all social 
organization is a convention (and as such a break 
with ‘ nature ’) and the idea that the organization 
of civilized society is natural. The theory of con- 
vention was probably connected with the attack 
on slavery and the subjection of women. ‘ Nature ’ 
was the name given to what would be better than 
the established custom. But we have no complete 
statement of this riew of society. The most 
valuable and effective political theory began with 
Socrates (y.u.), and is found in Plato’s dialogues. 
Although it is not systematically presented, we 
can quite clearly see the main lines of the Socratic- 
Platonic analysis and suggestions of social better- 
ment. This theory of society is part of a general 
theory of the nature and purposes of man ; and, 
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Binco man is essentially social, ethics is part of the 
theory of social life -wnioli is called, in our_ trans- 
literation of the Greek word, ‘ politics.’ It is false 
to say that politics in this sense is only a part of 
ethics ; it is absurd to suppose that Socrates and 
Plato (g.v.) were thinking only or chiefly of what 
we call ‘politics.’ Organized society presented 
itself to them as a whole— religions, cultural, and 
economic, as well as what we call political — and 
the discussion always refers to all the relations or 
contacts of man with man. Por this reason the 
psychological nnal3’sis of the individual in the 
Jiepublic is regarded as an equivalent to an analysis 
of society. Tire fundamental statement implied in 
Plato’s work is that societj’ is the result of three 
distinct elements of the character or nature of 
man ; the reverse, he wortld admit, is also true that 
the three elements are the result of society.* Por 
it is not possible to say of the individual or of 
society that one exists, in time, before the other. 
The Jlepuhlic is in the main an analysis of fact, 
and only in a secondary sense a Utopia ; the fact 
is the life of the v 6 \it. Therefore tlie Socratic- 
Platonic theory is only in part what we should 
now call political, and in that part is concerned 
more with the purpose of political action than 
with political devices or metliods. The discovery 
and promulgation of what is worth doing rather 
than the administration of society so that Its 
members should do it were the chief interests of 
Socrates. Law meant to him and to Plato what it 
meant to most Greeks — a statement of the reason- 
able rule to be followed rather than a command. 
And those who could discover this rule were, there- 
fore, the only hope of societj’. Unimaginative 
commentators have turned this ‘spiritual power’ 
into a military autocracy, because of the Spartan 
tendencies in Plato ; for Plato is indeed too 
impatient of the method of trial and error in 
politics. But the value of his work lies in suggest- 
iveness as to ultimate ends rather than in ideas of 
method. He is the first political philosopher. 

The situation had changed in the interval between 
Socrates and Aristotle j but Aristotle {q.v.) con- 
tinues to repeat the established analysis and to de- 
pend for evidenceupon an already fast disappearing 
life of the jr6\ii. His analysis, however, is carried 
f.arther than Plato’s, and his suggestions, though 
less radical, are more detailed. In his Politics he 
renews the general principles on which the v 6 \i^ 
was organized ; and he begins to subordinate, as 
later ages did more completely, all other interests 
of man to the desire for orderly administration. 
In addition to principles shared with Plato, he 
gives us suggestions as to the dependence of social 
organization upon external or natural circum- 
stances ; he perceives the importance of economic 
facts ; and he attempts to combine the good points 
of the diflerent systems of government so far dis- 
covered bj’ the Greeks. He is the first political 
scientist. Apart from his unsurpassed aoilitj' in 
analj'sis of political fact, he formulates well 
certain principles already discovered. The true 
State exists not for wealth or power, but for a full 
and noble life ; administration is to provide oppor- 
tunity for tile highest social abilities of man ; it is 
to give these opportunities to all who ore capable 
of using them, women and slaves being proved by 
‘experience’ incapable; and good government is 
such as prevents the exploitation of some members 
of a given societj’ by others. 

Great as Plato and Aristotle were, they omitted 
or under-estimated the value of certain facts of the 
social life which they analyzed. They treated the 
iriXis as in essence self-sufficing ; but the evidence 
was against them. Nearly all the Greek city- 
States were dependent, for food, luxuries, or ideas, 
1 Ct. Rep. 44S. 


on other communities ; and Athens, confessedly 
the most advanced, if not, in the philosophers’ 
judgment, the best organized, was civilized largely’ 
by foreign contacts. Secondly, they omitted to 
notice the growing departmentalizing of function 
which was making the primitive and all-inclusive 
ir 6 \a into ono of many institutions. Voluntary’ 
unions existed for economics, religion, or culture, 
which are simply disregarded by Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

So much with respect to facts ; but ns to concep- 
tions of social betterment also the two great philo- 
sophers are deficient. Although each gives hints 
of the unity of Greece,* they neglect too much the 
attempt of Sophists like Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates to counteract tho isolation of the iriSXu 
and make an inter-State political structure. And 
they’ hark back to the primitive all-inclusive 
organization, since they desire a xiiXis which is 
merely ‘ a parochial Sinni.’ Tho history of their 
influence has unfortunately been asmuch a history 
of their mistakes and omissions as of their illumin- 
ating conceptions, and this both in the sphere of 
practical politics and in political theory.^ But 
they still give the most suggestive introduction to 
the gencriu theory of society and the social nature 
of man. At about the same period political 
thcoiy and development were beginning in China ; 
but the early promise does not seem to have led to 
anything new or strange to the Western tradition, 
which, at any rate, continued for more than 2000 
years unallected by the East. We may therefore 
suppose that political, if not social, theory, ns it 
now stands, is almost exclusively Western. 

3. Roman contribution to the theory. — The 
domination of Romo marks tho second stage in 
political development. A single State gradually 
acquired the administration of all the diflerent 
local groups in W. Europe, W. Asia, and N. 
Africa. But even this State was a much more 
simple and all-inclusive organization than any 
modern State. It was, like the riXir, in its basis 
religiou.s, and in the form of its institutions 
military ; and, although the same administration 
in the 2od cent, of our era covered vast territory 
with many races, the structure of the State was 
still sufficiently like that of the original urbs for 
the conception of the Greek philosophers to be 
applied to it. With some modifications made by 
Cicero and Polybius, the idea of poiitical life 
remained almost Aristotelian. Polybius is perhaps 
the more important, since he introduced to the 
political tradition the idea of a balance of social 
powers as a good method for administration.- But 
the real experience of the Romans is contained 
not in the philosophical commentators, but in the 
lawyers. For the social need of the time seems to 
have been orderly administration, and the desire 
for local or individual development was sufficiently 
satisfied if pence was securedT. 

The Roman lawyers added to the political tradi- 
tion two important conceptions : an early form of 
the idea of sovereignty and the idea of a natural 
law. The one was a reflex of the imperial unity of 
the Roman world, the other an attempt to explain 
the basis of civil law. A single source of law and 
the dependence of all forms of association upon the 
will of the political power are conceptions of ex- 
treme importance in the Middle Ages, with sinister 
consequences in the. Renaissance. And the idea 
of natural law lived on to aflect the first efforts at 
international law and tho early claims to ‘the 
rights of man.’ But no complete and comprehen- 
sive theory of politics had been developed among 
the Romans when the Roman world fell in ruin. 

4. The Middle Ages. — The development of 
political life and theory was then interrupted. 

* Plato. Rep. 470 ; Aiist. Pol. 1S27S. a ifisl. vi. 16. 
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The Dark Ages contain nothing hut gradual loss of 
the civilized administration and exact thinking of 
the past, together -nith fitful and primitive efforts 
to retain the ghost of the dead ■world or to inspire 
a ne'n" earth, ^^^len the darkness begins to lift, 
a single form appears — the Roman Chtirch. The 
only stable and effective organization, inth real 
power for ordering and directing life in every 
comer of 'SV. Europe, it took over the prestige of 
the half-forgotten Roman rule and bestowed it 
upon one of the most fantastic creations of the 
political imagination — the Holy Roman Empire. 
\yhat the Church -ivas for the Middle Ages was 
largely due to Augustine’s de Civitatc Dei, which 
is an attempt to provide a theoiy to replace that of 
the Roman law and the Greek philosophy. Its 
importance for us here is that, continuing some of 
the old ideas of administration, it adds to them 
(1) a conception of another world for which temporal 
or earthly life is preparatoir, and (2) a vague 
theory as to the eq^ual value of all human beings. 

MedifEval political experience may be summar- 
ized under two headings: (a) the distinction of 
Church and State, and (4) the hierarchy of rulers. 

(а) Under the first heading come the two great 
facts — the distinction between the various human 
interests, and the unify of Europe. The interests 
for the first time appearing distinct were then 
called spiritual and temporal. Jlen were impressed 
■with the existence of other values than those of 
wealth and power, and they lived in the firm con- 
viction that another and a better existence was to 
be attained by all who deserved it. To deserve 
heaven involved, indeed, partly moral and partly 
magical action ; but, in any case, the conception 
of what was called the spiritual was based upon 
actual experience. On the other hand, men felt 
the need for material goods and for orderly adminis- 
tration. This need it is not necessary to explain 
in the 20th century. Out of those two needs came 
the mediieval Church and the medimval attempts 
at political administration ; but the delimitation 
of function was never decided. In political theory 
the observation of the facts was complicated by an 
uuhistorical reading of the Bible and Aristotle. 
Men thought that they saw in the mediaeval system 
the Je^wish priesthood and kings, mingled with the 
society of the old city-State. And the spiritual 
and temporal needs, differently supplied and differ- 
ently explained, gave rise to thinkers whom we 
may roughly classify as ecclesiastical or civil. But, 
since the Church had control of most of the teach- 
ing, the ecclesiastical view of society prevailed in 
the meduEval books. Thomas Atjuinas may stand 
for many others in his subordination of the civil to 
the ecclesiastical authority. And even Dante 
grants in theory a superiority of the Church which 
he feared in practice. The whole issue was dis- 
cussed as though it were only a question of two 
authorities to which all men were equally subject. 

As for the unity of Europe, this great medi.-eval 
idea was not destroyed by the conflict of Church 
and State. Bi fact, Europe was one in its general 
culture and in its social classifications, although 
politically it was one only in sentiment. Ho 
effective organization of the political order was 
produced by this sentiment. But in theoiy all 
thinkers agreed that the basis of political organiza- 
tion was the interdependence of all the groups of 
the humanity which counted. The existence of 
the Eastern empire, of heathen kingdoms and of 
distant cirilimtions, hardly seemed to trouble the 
theorists. Civilized humanity for them was one 
family, the inhabitants of W. Europe. 

(б) Mediaeval political life was formed by the 
system called feudal and by kingship. The local 
administrations of feudalism remain effective in 
the quaint idea that ownership of land implies the 


right to govern the inhabitants_ of that land, and 
in certain peculiar caste-sentiments ; but as a 
political system feudalism gave place to kingship, 
and it has hardly been the occasion of any valuable 
political idea. In fact it was essentially pre-politi- 
cal and socially primitive. Kingship, on the other 
hand, has been important to political life and to 
theoiy. The medimval king was a sacred person, 
responsible to God, and an exponent, with advisers, 
of ‘ natural ’ or of customary law. He was not a 
despot, a representative, an official, or the source 
of law. He became, especially in England and 
France, the focus of the effort towards settled and 
therefore centralized government and the symbol 
of the new national sentiment. In theory the 
king has some special divinely-given qualities ; he 
is the necessary result of the desire for one bind of 
law in any group, and he seems to be given some 
peculiar physical power of transmitting abilities to 
Ills children. 

g. The Renaissance. — ^The decay of the medi- 
reval system, towards the end of the 14th cent., left 
the nnity of Europe a vague memory, the conflict 
of Church and State a tiresome and half-forgotten 
quarrel, feudalism practically defunct, and king- 
smp supreme. But the influence of a new economic 
situation, due in part to discoveries and inventions, 
together with the disappearance of old ideals and 
the appearance of political realism, soon trans- 
formed mediaeval kingship into Renaissance sove- 
reignty. Theory changed as quickly as practice. 
First, William of Ockham and his follower, Mar- 
siglio of Padua, attempted to give to the State the 
prestige of the Church by proving it to be funda- 
mentallv necessary and not secondary in import- 
ance. 'Then the nunds of great numbers of men 
were gradually turned away from the desire for 
hear-en. This had the double effect of degrading 
all political conceptions into the merely economic 
and at the same time of lifting ordinary life by 
making it seem more worthy of consideration. 
The supreme political fact of the Renaissance was 
the existence of personal government in different 
mutually jealous groups. The situation is gener- 
ally described in fooks on history — a subject that 
has become since the Renaissance predominantly 
olitical. Indeed, conscious political development 
egan again at about this date. And this resulted 
in a succession of brilliant analyses of political life 
and suggestions of change. Machiavelli is the first 
and greatest observer of facts ; he is valuable be- 
cause neither the Bible nor Aristotle obscured his 
vie^w of life ns it was ; and since his time no 
political thinking has been based upon books. 
Even his suggestions for the future are not more 
than observations of the plans usually followed. 
The State is for him an instrument of the prince, 
chiefly for the attainment of ‘glory’; and it is 
essentially an orgaiuz.ation for exploitation, either 
within its frontiers, of the many by the few, or, 
outside of its frontiers, of one ^onp by another 
— an analysis which is not altogether inapplicable 
to modem States. 

A slight change of experience is marked by the 
consoliiation of personal government on a more 
economic and less military basis, over nations 
rather than districts. France and England provide 
the evidence, and Jean Bodin analyzes the new 
phase of political life. The monarch is less promi- 
nent in theory and the organization more, although 
even in Bodin the theory of government in general 
is always tending to become an analysis of personal 
rule only. The Six Livres de la SeptibUqiie (Paris, 
1576) expreses for the first time clearly the com- 
plete doctrine of sovereignty, at least ■with respect 
to the internal organization of the State. 'This 
■was a great step forward. From that time it has 
been taken for granted that there is within each 
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politically organized group an authority, a source 
of law and administration, heyond or above which 
there is no other. Legal supremacy of one author- 
ity ulthm one territory was, therefore, seen to be 
necessary for political life. Ilodin, however, never 
lost sight of the fact that legal supremacy does 
not imply moral superiority, and that legal sub- 
mission does not imply moral allegiance. He 
recognizes other institutions and even grants that 
they existed before the State j hut he seems to 
say that, the State having come into existence, 
all other social allegiances derive their force from 
the State and bind only in subordination to the 
State. This is probably due to the influence of 
the Greek theory of the irSXit and of Roman law. 
It marks the Renaissance identification of politicrj 
with the whole of social theory. Hobbes’s Levi- 
athan (London, 1651) still remains the best expres- 
sion of the full meaning of this attitude. The 
State is the highest, most complete, and at the same 
time most fundamental or original form of society. 
It is doubtful if Hobbes (o.v.) saw anything but 
perversity in other social obligations than those of 
the State. For him the real social world was 
altogether included in the two problems of the 
individual and the State. The original war of 
each against all was to be avoided only by the 
mutual agreement (compact or contract) to erect 
and to obey one authority above the whole group. 
Groups which had not so compacted were still 
essentially at war each with the other. This 
natural war of each against all, according to 
Hobbes, survives between organized groups or 
States, and it is described as the use of force and 
fraud. Within the frontiers of the State there is 
no appeal against ‘the mortal god’ who, in effect, 
is a monarch, although in theory the sovereign 
may be a multitude ; and there is no appeal because 
force is against any such appeal. As for a Church, 
either it is the State itself in one of its functions 
or it is a subordinate form of society like a goose- 
club. Political realism could go no farther ; and 
with some uncertainty perhaps, but with evident 
intention, force is made to be the fundamental 
political fact. Against this Locke’s conception of 
civil government was in part a protest. Man is 
not for him quite so physical, and ‘the state of 
nature ’ is clearly distinguished from war. Primi- 
tive man is rightly considered to have social ten- 
dencies ; and Locke (g.n.) adds to the idea of a 
compact the valuable conception that civil adminis- 
tration is not based upon an unlimited surrender 
of individuality, but on limitation of independence 
with a view to particular purposes. He implies 
that these purposes are not the only purposes of 
life, and he definitely makes allegiance to a govern- 
ment depend upon its success in attaining the 
purpose for which it exists. 

The two leading conceptions of the period in all 
writers were those of a state of nature and of a 
social compact or contract. They have been many 
times proved untenable, and, although they sur- 
vived into the Revolutionary period and perhaps 
influenced the idea of ‘the rights of man,’ they 
had been already exploded. For it is obvious that 
primitive man was neither so unsocial ns Hobbes 
imagined him nor so intelligent as Rousseau 
thought. And even as a logical basis for society, 
^ opposed to a historical origin, a social compact 
implies far too calculating and conscious an activ- 
ity. But perhaps now we need rather to under- 
stand the element of truth in these two ideas of 
the_ late Renaiss.ance. It is true that political 
society is based, logically and historically, on a 
tangle of primitive impulses and that its best 
purpose is the preservation and development of the 
constructive tendencies which are ‘ natural ’ ; on 
the other hand, it is true that a relation not un- 


like a compact is logically implied in the half- 
reasoned acceptance by citizens of the political 
conditions under which they live. 

The international law of this period .deserves 
special consideration, for it reflects a new phase of 
political experience and adds something to politi- 
cal theory, but with strangely little effect upon 
the idea of sovereignty. International law lyas 
primarily an attempt to supply another conception 
tor the mediteval idea of the unity of cmlization. 
It was based upon the obvious facts that no State 
was isolated, and that the relations between States 
were not altogether those of force and fraud. 
There were indications that at intervals even 
sovereigns regarded other sovereigns as trustworthy 
or amicable ; and, when the peculiar habit called 
war broke out, there seemed to be some limits set 
to the amount of force or to the intricacy of the 
fraud usually maintained. How was this to be 
explained! The attempts which were made to 
explain it culminated in Grotius (g.u.), who estab- 
lished or revived for many generations the con- 
ception of a natural law, with Christian connexions, 
superior to the will of States or princes. Besides 
being only the expression of the moral feeling of 
that particular period, this natural law, in so far 
as it was defined, was a mild restrictive suggestion 
which the international lawyers tried to believe 
was a command. But its presupposition was that 
the agents of States could use anything except a 
few peculiar practices, and need not feel even that 
restriction when the existence of their own form 
of government was in danger. Personal rule had 
created a mythical State-person, having all the 
qualities of personality except moral responsibility. 
At the close of the Renaissance period another 
great political realist appeared. Charles de 
Secondut Montesquieu set himself, in L'Esprit 
des lots (Geneva, 1748), to study political facts by 
the method of comparing the usages of difierent 
peoples. The evidence at his disposal was very 
deficient, but he arrived at some valuable con- 
clusions — e.p., that environment afl'eots institu- 
tions. His attempt to distinguish the inner spirit 
of different forms of government as well as their 
external forms is also valuable.^ His aloofness is 
partly that of the scholar, partly due to the spirit 
of the 18th cent., when passionate feeling had not 
yet disturbed or developed the course of political 
thought. 

6. Influence of Rousseau. — Meanwhile the dumb 
majority^ were living and dying, hardly troubled 
by ‘glory’ and gradually rising to n hope for 
something more than food and clothing, of which, 
indeed, tlie prevailing social organization made 
the distribution more and more uneven. The 
movements of the following centuries were politi- 
cal largely because economic needs could not 
be supplied without political disruption. And it 
was beginning to be felt that government for the 
good of the governed should not be a kindly con- 
cession by the established powers, but a right — 
i.c., it must be conceived as the very nature of 
government and the only basis of moral allegiance. 
A new and truer conception of humanity was 
shaking the barriers which divided social castes. 

The new age was heralded by the work of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (g.n.). Still moving in the 
confused region of contracts, rights, and sove- 
reignty, Rousseau redeemed the old words and 
foretold a new spirit by his undeluded love of men. 
He thought in terms of real life, even when he 
used the musty langu.age of his predecessors. In 
the analysis of fact Rousseau emphasized chiefly 
the dependence of the individual upon society for 
his thought and feeling as ivell os for his material 
wants, but he so phrased his conceptions that the 
V. a 
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choice of the individual seemed to be tiie ultimate 
source of government. As for suggestions of 
social betterment, he required a complete suprem- 
acy of all adult men of the group, who were to 
rule directly through their agents. They were, 
however, to have power, not because of their 
combined force, but because their real will could 
not be mistaken. This was a moralizing of 
politics ; but in effect Eoussean only transferred 
to popular government the absolutism and the 
divine right (y.n.) which hod hitherto been allowed 
to personal government. Again, for him as well 
as for most of his contemporaries, the State 
meant the whole of organized society. And, 
again, in the effort to preserve local political 
vitality he repudiated the device of representative 
government. These are obvious mistakes. But 
the great importance of Kousseau is not merely 
due to the effectof his work on his own generation ; 
it comes from the fact that he re-established the old 
Greek and fundamentally human idea of political 
society as an opportunity for the full realization of 
what is best in man. ffis argument is often bad 
and his language always ineffective, because of the 
obsolete conceptions with which he had to work. 
But one can feel the effort to express a new min- 
ing. Men were to be truly free in political 
society; they were to find in it more than they 
had surrendered in the mythical contract; and 
they w'ere to be ‘citizens,’ because ‘subjects’ only 
of the general will. The Revolution was intoxi- 
cated with the word ‘citizen ’ ; and it marks a new- 
age, if we consider that for miters like Hobbes 
the products of the social contract are only sub- 
jects. With the title of citizen the common man 
felt that he could rise from his knees ; and, even 
if later he mistakenly worshipped himself, he was 
at least given a dignity without which the political 
progress of recent years would have been impos- 
sible. 

Burke, who imagined himself as far as possible 
opposed to Rousseau, is full of the same kind of 
humanism. He feels the naturalness of institu- 
tions and the value of tradition, but his intellectual 
analysis of facts is inadequate. The circumstances 
of the time often misled him into the maintenance of 
what was obsolete, and he saw objections against 
any new- idea much more clearly than the evils of 
the established s3-stem. 

The two great political changes of the period, 
of which the importance is hardly recognized even 
to-day, were the political experiments in N. 
America and in France. ‘The rights of man,’ 
vaguely conceived by English revolutionaries, 
were taken as the theoretical basis for the republic 
of the United States and, under the influence of 
thinkers, adopted by the revolutionaries of France. 
The phrase, however, sounds so empty to-day that 
it is difficult for us to understand the force that it 
once had. It meant that there was to be recog- 
nized by every political society a fundamental 
humanity in every man which should not be, as it 
still is, forgotten in the pursuit of wealth, or 
because governments desire to act without being 
criticized, or because we know that men differ in 
ability. 

In the m^ntime men w-ere turning away from 
the comparison of different organizations to the 
criticism of all organization in view of fundamental 
needs. The new question was not which form of 
administration was best for the attainment of old 
purposes, but what purpose any administration 
should pursue. 

7. U tilitarianism and politics.— Political thought 
renewed its life in the utilitarians. The experi- 
ence which gave rise to their calculus of pleasures 
was the dismal beginning of industrialism. At 
first a revolt against the restrictive influence of the 


remnants of the mediseval system, utilitarianism 
[q.v.) became ultimately an appeal for the full and 
free development of euI human beings. Jeremy 
Bentham was the source of the new energy. ‘ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ’became 
the new gospel. The effect of Bentham’s theory 
upon political practice was so obvious and is still 
so recent that even practical politicians admit in 
this case the importance of theory. For Bentham 
initiated the modern practice of continuous legisla- 
tion. The State was not merely to maintain, but 
to develop and increase the opportunities for 
civilized life. From this period we derive the con- 
ception of a scientific use of legislation for definite 
social effects and the desire to nave as few restric- 
tions on individual action as is consistent with 
order. J. S. Mill (q.n.) was the most philosophical 
thinker of the new school, especially as regards 
tlie fact that spontaneous individual action is the 
only source of a valuable social life. So far as the 
analysis of fact is concerned, the most important 
influence upon political thought came from the new 
study of economic facts. At one time the State 
seemed to be concerned only or chiefly with wealth. 
Mill i-epresents this element in the new phase of 
political thought. JIuch discussion turned upon 
commercial policy, and for the first time a proper 
attention was directed to the relation of adminis- 
tration and economic production. English political 
thought has since fallen into the hands of the 
lawyers, whose natural interest is in methods rather 
than in moral ends to be pursued. The problem 
of legal sovereignty has bulked largely m their 
imagination, ana they have done admirable work 
in making the machinery of government more 
effective. Their deficiencies were due largely to 
an extreme provincialism. French thought, mean- 
ivhile, was making progress in the basic concep- 
tions of political society. It was perceived that 
society could not be understood os a machine, and 
that the conception of individuals os nerveless 
similar units was destroj-ing social vitality in the 
attempt to prevent the growth of pririlege. The 
republic was criticized os severely as any monarchy 
had been. In Germany the philosophical study of 
man led to conceptions of society vaguely correct 
but hopelessly without reference to contemporary 
facts. The most valuable idea developed was that 
of the historical evolution of various forms of 
organization. 

The attitude towards established government, 
adopted chieflj- in France and England, was one of 
suspicion. It seemed to imply that the individual 
was best when alone or was by nature isolated. 
Laissez-faire (g.o.) led to brute conflict, and the 
State was becoming a machine for the use of 
manufacturers. The influence of the historical 
school, both on the Continent and in England, 
should be counted as coiTecting the mistakes of 
this false individualism. In practice it had been 
corrected, for the political influence of the later 
utilitarians was by no means directed to isolating 
the individual. But the theory of the State as a 
living and natural unit was needed to complete 
the tendency towards socializing all political activi- 
ties. The historical school rightly looked back to 
a form of political humanism in their opposition to 
what appeared to be a too mechanical conception 
of societj- and the State. But their ambitions 
misled them. They lost sight of the individual in 
the endeavour to transcend him ; they confounded 
the State with - societj- as a whole and, in the 
desire for organic conceptions, they raised from 
the grave of Leviathan a monstrous ghost — the 
mystical State "which is above all morality. 

8. A new political theory. — The crude and as yet 
unexamined conceptions of nationalism at present 
popular are in part due to the mistakes of the 
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historical school. Already, however, especially 
among French writers, there is a return to the 
individualism {q.v.) of earlier times, with such cor- 
rections as must be allowed_ from the suggestions 
of Auguste Comte and his followers (see art. 
Positivism). Society is clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of individuals, nor is the State a mere contract 
of citizens ; but, on the other hand, the social unit 
or the State is not to be explained except as a 
special form of relation between individuals, 
bieither the atomic individual nor the mystical 
crowd-mind is a fact ; and with such negatives the 
history of political theory ends, except for the 
study of special or departmental interests. 

Again, however, political life outgrows the 
formulte of established ^theory. Within the 
frontiers of every civilized State independent 
quasi-voluntary associations have arisen — the 
trade-unions (q.v.). Across the frontier voluntary 
associations for the use of capital in undeveloped 
countries have become powerful. State action 
has immensely increased, and no clear limit 
appears ns to what the State can do ; but other 
organizations have begun to repudiate the 
idea that they owe tlieir existence to Uie State. 
Further, by contrast to the preceding period. 
States are compelled by force of circumstances to 
act together ; and, most important of all, for the 
first time in human history every human being is 
brouglit into continuous political contact with 
everj’ other, since ail the States of the world are 
at last connected. The mass of new facts has led 
to extreme specialization in action and thought ; 
and so far no comprehensive view has become 
common nor is any suggestion of improvement 
generally accepted. Kecent political thought is to 
be found embedded in the discussion of general 
social and economic questions. Socialism and 
syndicalism (oj.ti. ), although implying political con- 
clnsions, are far-reaching social movements rather 
than programmes of State action. For the old 
theories of the State begin to appear superficial to 
an age imp.atient of fundamental evils and unlikely 
for much longer to be satisfied ivith the modifica- 
tion of a few officialisms. Already there is evi- 
dence that a new political theory is arising out of 
the new social theory ; and the new experiences of 
recent years will perhaps require an entirely new 
analysis of fact, not to speak of new suggestions of 
reform. It is becoming obvious that political 
thought should concern itself not only with devices 
of government, but with the establishment of 
more ideal purposes than those now commonly 
accepted. 

Although the situation has indeed changed in so 
many ways that much of the old political theory 
is obsolete and all of it is inadequate, we owe 
much to the statesmen and thinkers of the past. 
The results acquired in practice are probably such 
as that the consent of the governed is essential for 

f ood government, that different situations need 
ifferent systems, that political life changes and 
therefore the system of administration should 
change. These are principles which may be 
observed to bo implied in the action of the more 
advanced political groups. In the sphere of theory 
the old truths still valid are such as that 
society is a real and natural whole, that man is 
made by society and yet the individual is the only 
source of development. But, naturally it is 
impossible to distinguish clearly theory from 
practice when we are making a summary of our 
indebtedness for the achievements of past ages. 
W'e can only build the future upon the good 
already established by men now dead. The 
greatest good, however, that we may derive from 
fhnni, in tlie effort to elevate political action and 
illuminate political theorj’, is the power to repudiate 


what we have inherited when it hampers our per- 
ception of evil or dulls our desire to destroy it. 
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C. Delisle Bubns. 

POLYANDRY.— See Maeriage, Family. 

POLYD.SMONISM. — See Demons and 
Spirits. 

POLYGAMY.— See hlARRiAGE, Family. 

POLYNESIA. — I. Introductory. — ^Polynesiais 
the name given to a number of Pacific islands 
whose inhabitants are closely related to one 
another, speak dialects of substantially the same 
language, are similar in physique, and are, in fact, 
a distinct, though not a pure, race. The chief 
groups of islands included in the area are Samoa, 
Tonga, Tahiti and the Society Islands, the Hervey 
or Cook Islands, the Marquesas and the Paumotu, 
with the Hawaiiem or Sandwich Islands to the 
north and New Zealand to the south. The Fiji 
Islands form part of Melanesia ; but their people 
are largely Polynesian in character ; and there are, 
scattered among the islands of Melanesia and 
Micronesia, smml outlying settlements of people 
eitlier wholly or partly Poljiiesian. 

The Polynesians have long been subject to the 
influence of white men. Mission stations were 
established long ago in most of their groups, and 
the people have been in constant contact with 
travelers, traders, government officials, and others. 
The old religious beliefs have been swept away, 
and superseded by Christianity ; early social and 
political systems and customs have been displaced ; 
past cultures have been forgotten. It is therefore 
necessary, in mriting about these things, to adopt 
the past tense, even though some of the matters 
spoken of still survive. It must not be assumed 
that every statement which follows applies to all 
the islands, the intention of this article being 
merely to indicate, as far as possible in the space 
available, some of the more widely spread or cnar- 
acteristio features of Polynesian customs and 
beliefs. 

2. Origin and migrations. — It is believed that, 
prior to the migrations about to be mentioned, the 
islands of Polynesia, or many of them, must have 
been occupied by a people more primitive in culture 
than these later migrants. This belief is based 
upon a recognition of physical differences among 
the people ; upon an investigation of the ^s- 
tems of relationship, nomenclature in connexion 
with those systems, and certain relationship duties 
and privileges found in Polynesia ; upon n study of 
certain Polynesian beliefs, cultures, and customs, 
including the custom of feiva-drinking ; and upon 
a comparison of all these matters with what lias 
been found in Melanesia. Much fresh light has 
been tliroivn upon tins difficult subject by W. H. 
E. Bivers in his recent great work, Thu Bistory of 
Jlfclanesian Society. The later migrants moved 
into the Pacific from the islands of Indonesia ; 
they had probably passed to those islands from an 
earlier liome on the mainland of further India ; 
and there are grounds for suggesting a still earlier 
home to the north-west. Their movements from 
India to Indonesia, and afterwards, by routes 
skirting some of the isiands of Melanesia, to the 
Pacific, are believed to have been caused by pressure 
from beliind ; and it is tliouglit that in the course 
of their migrations through Indonesia they them- 
selves came in contact uith, and to a certain extent 
pushed before them, Papuans or Melanesians then 
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ooonpying the islands. Their legends indicate that 
their first halting-places in the Pacific were prob- 
ably the Fiji Islands, from which they reached the 
Samoan and Tongan groups, and from all these they 
spread westward among the other groups which now 
constitute the islands of Polynesia. Certain definite 
migrations are recorded in these legends ; but there 
must have been unrecorded movements, and, in- 
deed, it is possible that during the whole period 
there was a more or less undefined and inter- 
mittent process of passing from India southward 
and eastward. The period of what is regarded as 
the first recorded migration from India to Indo- 
nesia has been placed in the last century prior to 
the Christian era j but it has been suggested that 
the movement began some few hundred years 
earlier. Their first recorded appearance in Fiji 
has been allocated to the 5th cent. A.D., but 
probably there were Polynesian colonies in Fiji 
before then. It will be seen, therefore, that, if 
these figures are anything like correct, the whole 
period of migration may have been extremely pro- 
longed ; and, whatever may have occurred before 
the departures from India, there must have been, 
during this period, numberless times of separation 
and isolation of bodies of migrants, and the people 
must have come into contact with other races. 
Then, again, after the Polynesians were scattered 
about in the Pacific, further separation and oppor- 
tunities for differentiation arose. It is therefore 
hardly to be wondered at that, when many 
centuries afterwards they came under the notice 
of white observers, it was found that, notwithstand- 
ing the general similarity among the people, there 
were marked differences in their cultures and 
beliefs. The period, extending over centuries, of 
occupation of the western islands — Fiji, Samoa, 
and Tonga — has been spoken of as the Homeric 
age of the Polynesians, when flourished so many 
of their heroes, whose deeds are embodied in the 
traditions and songs that form the classics of the 
race. 

3 . Political systems. — The political division of 
the people was largely geographical, each village, 
subdistriot, district, and large division of an island, 
and each island or group of islands, being to a 
large extent a separate entity, managing its own 
afiairs. The political power, and such rude 
systems of justice as the people possessed, were 
in some of the islands mainly in the hands of the 
chiefs, small chiefs controlling villages and small 
districts and great chiefs ruling over the larger 
areas, whilst in most of the islands or groups there 
were powerful head chiefs, sometimes with special 
distinctive titles, who are generally spoken of by 
writers as ‘ kings.’ In some of the islands there 
were classes of landed proprietors inferior in rank 
to the families of the chiefs, from whom they were 
distinct, but who nevertheless possessed consider- 
able influence and power. This was the case in 
Tahiti, where no important proposal could be 
carried out without the concurrence of the landed 
proprietors, and perhaps still more so in the 
islands of the Samoan group, where each village, 
subdistriot, district, division, and island had its 
fono, or meeting of land-owners, by whom the 
affairs of the area under their jurisdiction were 
discussed and regulated, and whose powers rivalled, 
and in some places seem to have over-ridden, those 
of the chiefs. 

4 . Past dan systems.— There was little or no 
clearly defined system of division into clans, with 
their accompanying practices of clan exogamy and 
clan totemism; but there is abundant evidence 
that such a system must have prevailed in earlier 
days and that some of its features still survived. 
This evidence is diverse in character. An en- 
ormous number of their gods were incarnate or 


immanent in animals and plants or in parts of 
them, in inanimate objects, such as stones, and in 
phenomena of nature ; and the attitude of the 
people towards these things, and the imagined 
attitude of the latter towards the people, seem to 
point irresistibly to a totemio origin — that . is to 
say, these visible representations of their gods 
were deified totems, or, as has been suggested, had 
been the totems of deified heroes and ancestors of 
long ago. For instance, a Polynesian would be 
imwilling to kill, and still more unwilling to eat, 
the animal which was the incarnation of his orvn 
god or that of his people, and the accidental killing 
of one of these animals, or the finding of it dead, 
would cause gi'eat distress, and perhaps involve a 
religions ceremony ; he would, however, have no 
scruples in regard to the god of his neighbour or 
a neighbouring people. He not only trusted 
the incarnation of his god to do him no injury, 
provided, of course, he had not been guilty of a 
grave offence, but he actually looked to it for 
guidance, help, and protection. There is, more- 
over, evidence which points to beliefs as to animal 
incarnations having been the ancestors of their 
worshippers, or the offspring of human ancestresses. 
Then, as regards the more social aspects of a clan 
system, the attitude of the people towards one 
another includes features highly significant of 
clanship j these features are various, but by way 
of example reference may be made to the idea 
prevalent in some of the islands, that, if A killed 
B, it was a social and even religious duty of all B’s 
people to join in retaliating, and their vengeance 
was directed, not only against A, but also against 
all his people, a whole village sometimes being 
involved in the matter. There were also clear and 
unmistakable relics of clan exogamy ; and in some 
of the groups — notably in Tonga — family rank 
descended by a matrilineal system, and there were 
traces of the same thing in other ^oups. 

S- Myths of creation.— The dominant idea of 
some of what are believed to have been the oldest 
Polynesian myths of creation was the evolution of 
light from darkness, with which was sometimes 
associated the beginning of sound and of stability. 

The Maori myth told of the embrace of the original parents, 
Bky and eartb> So close was this embrace that their children, 
who were between them, were being smothered, until one of 
these, Tane, succeeded in forcing their father, the sky, upu’ards 
and eo letting In light and air. The same myth was known in 
Niue (Savage Island); and the belief that the sky had originally 
been forced and propped up from below prevailed widely in 
Polynesia. The beautiful Marquesan legena told of the victory 
of Atea (representing light, or perhaps even the sun) over dark- 
ness, and of sound over silence ; and the marriage of Atea with 
the dawn. The Hawaiian myth narrated the achievements of 
Kane — the Hawaiian spelling of Tnne— representing light, and 
two other beings, representing sound and stability, who broke 
up darkness and chaos, admitted light, and created the heavens 
and earth and, lastly, man. In llangaia (Hervey group) the 
legend of creation begins .with references to certain spirit- 
beings, not of human form ; and then goes on to tell of a 
woman, called the ‘ very beginning,’ or the * beginning and the 
bottom,’ who dw*elt in the depths below the earth, and of the 
children whom she produced by tearing off portions of her o^^^^ 
flesh, of whom the eldest, Vatea, representing the noon, and so 
in effect the light, was the divine ancestor of mankind. 

Several of the Polynesian myths, in the form of 
a recital of a series of consecutive births or evolu- 
tions, suggest the development of firm rock or 
foundation from sand, slime, or dust. Tane and 
Kane were the same god ; Atea and Vatea were 
also the same as Tane, or at least represented the 
same conception ; and to Tane must, perhaps, be 
accorded the original primacy in the Polynesian 
pantheon ; though he had not retained it in all the 
groups, and in some of them, in particular, had 
been wholly or partially forgotten and supplanted 
by another god, Tangaroa, who was there regarded 
as the creator of all things. Another idea which 
ww nddely scattered in Polynesia was that tlie 
islands or groups had been dragged up by one or 
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otlierof thetrancienfcgods, by means of a fish-hook, 
from the bottom of the sea. 

6. Ideas as to earth, heaven, hades, etc. — A 
belief prevailing in Polynesia was that the earth 
— a term generally confined to one island or group 
of islands and the surrounding sea — was a flat 
surface, overarched by the sky, and ending 
abruptly at the horizon, where sen and sky met. 
In some of the groups we find the idea that the 
heavens, above the visible sky, were formed in a 
series of concentric layers or strata, the higher 
being darker than the lower, and the highest being 
absolutely dark. These upper or more distant 
heavens, spoken of as the region of Po, or night, 
were believed to envelop all tilings, hoth the visible 
sky and the earth, so that it was Po in the remote 
heavens above, and Po in the regions below the 
earth. This idea has an important bearing upon 
Polynesian beliefs as to the homes of their gods 
and the destination of the souls of the dead. The 
old migration traditions and myths point to the 
west as the place from which they came. The 
home of their gods, some of them known in most 
or all of the groups (possibly gods or living heroes 
of Indonesian or pre-Indonesian days), was a 
beautiful paradise away to the west, and in the 
region of darkness, which was believed in some 
islands to be in the sky above, and in others to be 
in the depths below. The apparent confusion 
between the distant west, heyonu the horizon, and 
the sky above was natural, for anything coming 
from the former was visibly approaching from the 
sky; and the farther confusion between the sky 
above and the region below arose from their con- 
ception of Po. Similarly, the most general belief 
as to the destiny of the souls of the dead was 
either that they went to live with the gods in their 
western paradise or that they passed into Po. 

7. The soul during life.— The belief that man 
possessed a spiritual personality quite distinct 
from his physical body — a ghostly self, which we 
may call a soul — and that this soul survived the 
bony at death is found throughout Polynesia ; the 
statement as to survival must be qualified, how- 
ever, by saying that in some islands it was be- 
lieved that the souls of the low-class people died 
with their bodies. Tliere was a distinction in 
their minds between this soul, on the one hand, 
and the mental and moral faculties and emotions, 
on the other. The belief that, when dreaming, 
the soul of the sleeper left his body and actually 
saw what appeared to him in his vision was appar- 
ently widely spread ; and dream.s were a recognized 
method of inspiration by the souls of the departed 
and the gods. In some of the islands the posses- 
sion of a soul, or at all events of a mysterious 
invisible self, was attributed not to man alone, 
hut also to animals, and even to trees, plants, and 
inanimate objects ; and we find beliefs that with 
these also this invisible self survived the death of 
its owner. 

8. Good and bad conduct — It may be said 
generally that a man’s conduct, as between him- 
self and his fellow-men, had no influence upon his 
life on earth or upon the future of his soul. The 
only ofl'ences noticed by the gods were acts of 
disrespect to themselves — omissions of acts of 
devotion, shortcomings in performance of the 
usual religious observances, breaches of the tabu, 
and, perhaps especially, neglect in offering in 
Euflioient quantities the required sacrifices, the 
last ofleneo being one to which the priests, for 
obvious reasons, attached special importance. 
For offences of this sort the gods inflicted the 
punishment of illness ; and, if the offence was 
serious and the gods were not appeased, the illness 
would be followed by death. 

9. The soul after death. — The conduct of a man 


during life, even as between him and the gods, had 
no influence upon the destination of his soul after 
death. In some of the islands all sonls went to 
the same place ; in others there was an alternative 
between what may be called heaven and some 
region under the earth — generally Po. But in 
nearly all the groups it was solely a question of 
rank, only the chiefs and upper classes going to 
heaven, and the common people, if their sonls 
survived at all, going below ; though in one group 
the alternative depended upon an entirely difi'erent 
matter. 

In Samoa and Tonga the souls of chiefs went to 
their heaven, Bulotu, which was one of the homes 
of their gods — indeed, the souls of Tongan chiefs 
became gods ; the souls of common people of 
Samoa went to a sort of hades, called Sa-ie-fee, 
which was not exactly Po, but was for all practi- 
cal purposes the same ; the souls of common people 
of Tonga died (according to the more prevalent 
beliefs) with their bodies. Bulotu was away to 
the west ; the Samoans believed it to be a region 
under the sea, and the Tongans thought that it 
was an island. It was a beautiful place, abun- 
dantly supplied with plants, bearing the richest 
fruits and most beautiful flowers, and with quanti- 
ties of pigs ; and, when the flowers were plucked 
and the pigs killed, others immediately took their 

lace. Sade-fee was under the earth j it was the 

ome of the family of the cuttlefish god, and, 
though not apparently a place of actual torture, 
was an unpleasant place to live in. 

The Society Islands heaven was Eohutu-noa-noa, 
a home of the gods. It was primarily the destina- 
tion of the sonls of members of the great Society 
Islands semi-sacred Aieoi society ; but, as any one 
could go there whose surviving relatives could 
afford a somewhat expensive ceremony after his 
death, it was also in efleot the destination of chiefs 
and important persons. All other souls went to 
Po. Kohutu-noa-noa, which was really Bulotu 
with another name, was by these people believed 
to be near (apparently above, in the sky) a moun- 
tain on the north-west side of the most westerly 
island of the group ; the description of it is similar 
to tliat of Bulotu. All souls which did not attain 
to life in Rohutu-noa-noa had to go to Po, the 
journey to which appears to have been a westward 
one ; it was a home of the gods, and was not re- 
garded as a revolting or terrible place. 

In Mangnia (Hervey Islands) the alternative 
destinations of the sonls were paradise in the 
heavens above and a subterranean Po — both of 
them homes of the gods. Here the soul’s des- 
tiny did not depend upon rank j the souls of 
those slain in battle went to paradise, but all 
others went to Po. The heavens were above, 
built of azure stone ; and the souls that reached 
them were clothed with beautiful and .sweet- 
scented flowers, laughed, danced, and enjoyed 
themselves in every way, looking down with 
disgust at the poor wretches in Po, who had to 
endure the indimity of being covered iidtli the 
dung which fell from their more fortunate friends 
above. There were three points of departure for 
Po ; but they all faced ivestward. The beliefs of 
the people of Karotonga (Hervey Islands) were 
fundamentally similar to those of Mangaia. 

In the Marquesas the souls of the upper classes 
went to heaven, this being, they thought, an island 
up in the sky, apparently beyond the seas, abound- 
ing in everything delightful ; those of the lower 
classes went to Po, beneath the earth. Each of 
these was a home of the gods. 

The_ Maoris pf New Zealand recognized the idea 
of Po in its original form, as extending in concen- 
tric layers both above the visible sky and beneath 
the earth. Po above was the home of the cods ; 
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and Po below was the destination of all human 
sonls, which after death descended to the im- 
penetrable darkness of its lowest depths, where 
they ^radnallj- pined away and ultimately became 
annihilated. 

In Hawaii there was a common belief that the 
sonls of the dead went to Po and were there eaten 
or annihilated by the gods ; but there were varia- 
tions of this belief. 

It win be noticed that generally the alternative 
destinations were paradise and what we may call 
Hades ; that each of th^e was a home of the gods ; 
and that, whilst the former was delightful, the 
latter, though not necessarily a place of torment, 
was not a desirable residence — among other things 
it was always dark and gloomy. 'It ivill also be 
observed that heaven was usn^y supposed to be 
situated somewhere in the west ; and so generally 
was Hades ; for the most usual route to either one 
or the other was westerly, commencing with a 
rock facing the sea at the westerly end of the 
island group, from which the soul leapt into the 
sea. In New Zealand the leaping place was at 
the northerly extremity of the islands ; but the 
migrations to this group of the Maoris were from 
central Polynesia, and a glance at a map will 
explain what might otherwise be regarded as an 
inconsistency. It may be that the custom which, 
as Mill be seen, prevailed in some of the islands of 
placing the remains of the dead in a canoe or_ a 
canoe-shaped receptacle is significant of a belief 
as to the journey of the soul when released from 
the body. It is thought that all these beliefs 
concerning the west must be associated with the 
early traditions of the people about the quarter 
from M’hich their remote ancestors had migrated ; 
for this would be the natural habitation of their 
oldest racial gods, and, to a certain extent, of 
their pantheon generally, and the natural destina- 
tion of the souls of the dead. 

In some of the islands it was believed that the 
soul during its journey might have a chance of 
turning back and re-entering its body. This was 
so in the Hervey Islands and in Samoa. In the 
latter group the belief was that, if the soul struck 
against a coco-nut-tree near the western land ex- 
tremity at which it leapt into the sea, it could 
come back ; and a man apparently dying, but 
afterwards recovering, was believed to have died 
and come to life again through this fortunate 
accident to his souL 

A belief M'hich prevailed in many of the islands 
was that the souls, on reaching their ultimate 
destination, were eaten by the gods, or one of 
them. Except perhaps in one or tivo groups, this 
fate awaited only the souls that went to Po, and 
not those bound for paradise. It is sometimes 
spoken of by writers as a punishment for the 
people’s sins against the gods. So far as the 
Society Islands were concerned, this statement 
receives some support ; for M'e are told that in that 
group those who had sinned were eaten and the 
mnocent were spared ; in other groups it was the 
fate of all, good or bad. There is ground for 
suggesting that this soul-eating was not merely a 
matter of divine gastronomies enjoyment, but 
that there was connected with it an underlying 
idea of the passing of the souls though the gods, 
for the purpose of purifying them and making 
them fit to live among the gods. 

The souls M’ould sometimes linger about their 
old haunts before starting on their final journey, 
and in some of the groups they would aetuallv 
return from their alwde in paradise or Po au^ 
revisit their friends. They seem to have appear^ 
usually in human form, but to have been imma- 
terial and mist-like. Their visits were much 
dreaded by the people, though it does not appear 


that they were usuallj' believed to act malevolently 
during their wanderings. 

10. The gods. — ^The Pol3Tiesian gods were ex- 
tremely nnmerous, and differed widely in celebrity 
and poM-er. They were greedy of respect and 
religions attentions and merciless with those who 
failed in these matters ; hut it cannot he said that 
they were regarded merely as a body of malignant 
beings, only to be propitiated. The people appealed 
to them for active guidance and assistance in all 
the affairs of life, both great and small, and relied 
confidently upon receiving it; and a large propor- 
tion of the omens u-hich governed the people’s 
decisions, even in most important matters sncli as 
peace or war, were the actions and movements, 
most carefully watched, of the divine incarnations. 
First in rank came M-hat may be called the racial 
gods — great deities, one or more of whose names 
M-ere knoivn in nearly all the groups ; these in- 
cluded Taue, Tangaroa, Bongo, Tiki (or Tii), Tu, 
jRu, the demigod Maui, and others ; they were the 
oldest gods, possibly the divinities or heroes of 
the Polynesian ancestors in the Indonesian days or 
earlier. At the periods of visits of white men to 
the islands there was much confusion as to these 
gods. In one group only one or two were known, 
wlulst in another group it would he another or 
others of them ; in one group one held the suprem- 
acy, whilst in another group another was supreme ; 
the beliefs as to the relationships of these gods, 
one to another, and even their origins, attributes, 
and spheres of influence, difiered in the several 
groups. As a rule, they were not the objects of 
prayer and sacrifice, except on specially important 
occasions, the reason being that they were believed 
to be too remote to concern themselves with un- 
important human afiairs. Each island group, and 
many a single island, had gods wholly or mainly 
peonliar to itself ; there were tutelar gods of spe- 
cific sections of the people, of distriots, and of 
villages, and family gods ; and individnal Polynesi- 
ans had special gods, selected by themselves, or by 
tbeir parents for them at birth, under whose protec- 
tion and guidance they placed themselves. There 
M-ere gods of theair, of the mountains, of valleys, of 
streams, of the sea, of animals, of plants, of fishes, 
of the forces and phenomena of nature. There 
M-ere gods of various trades or occupations, from 
the most important productive labours to mere 
matters of personal entertainment. Of all these 
deities, some (including the great gods above 
mentioned) M-ere spoken of as ‘original gods,’ or 
‘ gods of night,’ being regarded as having evolved 
themselves in the far distant past, never having 
been human ; others were supposed to have been 
descended from, or created by, these original gods ; 
others again were admittedly deified human beings. 
It may be said generall3’ that these gods were be- 
lieved to be influenced by sentiments, inclinations, 
and passions, and, as regards manj- of them, to 
engage in occupations and enjoyments very similar 
to those of the human race, though they M-ere 
more enlightened and possessed snpematnral 
powers, Ve^ many of them were believed to be 
incarnate or immanent in, or to enter or take the 
forms of, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, 
stones, and other inanimate objects and natural 
phenomena, all of which necessamy became sacred, 
each one to its own worshippers. 'There were, 
besides these deities, a number of spirits, some 
purely raperuatural, others human in origin, some 
vindictive to humanity in general, others only to 
the enemies of their own clients, but all greatly 
feared by the people. It was usually throngu 
their help that sorcery was practised. 

11. Hero- and ancestor-worship. — As many of 
the gods M'ere admittedly departed human beings, 
and in some islands chiefs became gods immediately 
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after death, it may he said that the religion of the 
Polynesians included the worship of the dead. 
■Whether it can he said that they were hero- wor- 
shippers or ancestor-worshippers depends mainly 
upon the definitions to he put upon these terms. 
As regards hero-worship, if, as is prohahle, a 
number of the Polynesian deities had heen human 
heings — great chiefs, successful warriors, distin- 
guished navigators, etc. — then to this extent their 
religion perhaps may he regarded as having had 
its origin, in part at all events, in hero-worship. 
As regards ancestor-worship, a Tongan chief would 
go to the grave of his deceased father or grand- 
father, and pray to him ; hut tliis does not 
necessarily mean ancestor-worship ; the ancestor 
was regarded hy the chief as a god, to whom he 
might pray, not merely because of ancestry, hut 
because, having been a chief, the ancestor after 
death had become a god; and other people not 
descended from the deified chief also might pray to 
him. Some of the myths of creation ended in the 
birth of a god who was the ancestor of the human 
race, i.e. of the particular people who believed in 
the myth and worshipped the god ; and this idea 
perhaps may be regarded as pointing to a past cult 
of ancestors. There is, however, no evidence to 
justify the suggestion of a general custom for 
members of families to worship their ancestors, 
either actnal or collateral. 

12. Sun-worship. — The evidence of sun-worship 
in the past is of a varied and scattered character ; 
but its cumulative weight seems to be irresistible. 
Only a few indications of the nature of some of 
this evidence can be given here. Some of the gods 
are in certain groups associated with the sun — so 
much so that writers speak of them as sun-gods. 
There is a Tahitian legend, almost classic in form, 
concerning a god Hiro, which, though he was not 
there regarded as a sun-god, is very suggestive. 

Hiro w'as royaging; with his companions in search of the tnaro 
txra, the special red girdle which was perhaps the most sacred 
object in Tahiti and is believed to have been specially connected 
with sun-worship. On one occasion, when he was sleeping In a 
grotto, evidently under the sea, his enemies, the gods of dark- 
ness, taking advantage of his absence, raised a violent storm, In 
the hope of destroying his boat and companions ; Hiro, how- 
ever, awaking just 'at daybreak, reappeared on the surface of 
the water, and with a look disperse his enemies with the 
darkness. 

Other evidence is connected -with the great Areoi 
societies of the Society Islands and the Marquesas, 
and with certain seasonal festivals in which they 
engaged. These societies, which have heen com- 
pared, and indeed associated, with the secret 
societies of Melanesia, appear, both from the 
legends as to their origin and ftom the perform- 
ances in which they engaged, to have been con- 
nected with the worship of the sun. Among their 
performances in the Marquesas and perhaps in 
some of the islands in the Society group were 
certain seasonal festivals of a significant character. 
The summer, ending in April or May, was a season 
of rejoicing; hut on its termination feasts were 
held to celebrate the departure of the gods to the 
abode of darkness ; and, after these, prayers were 
offered to the gods to return. Then the artoi 
went into mourning, suspending all amusements, 
and retired to their homes to lament the absence 
of the gods ; this continued until the spring, when, 
about October, they had another feast to celebrate 
the return of the gods (and especially, it would 
seem, the svm-god) and their period of rejoicing 
recommenced. These festivals, as might be ex- 
pected, if the suggestion as to their significance is 
correct, were closely connected with the ideas of 
fertility and reproduction, and abundant crops 
and harvest. It may be noticed that this marked 
differentiation between summer and winter must 
in itself he regarded as an indication that these 
people came from some latitude veiy different 


from that of the central Pacific islands. A custom 
of orientation of the bodies of the dead prevailed 
in some of the islands, but, in view of the beliefs 
of the people as to their place of origin, the homes 
of the gods, and the destination of the soul, this 
custom must not necessarily he regarded as evi- 
dence of sun-worship. 

13. The priesthood. — There is ground for believ- 
ing that at one time religious and civil authoritj' 
were united in Polynesia. In Tonga there were 
two liead chiefs or kings, of whom one, the tui- 
tonga, held a purely sacred office, having little or 
no secular power, while the other, the Utikanoku- 
hohi or hau, was the actual civil and militaiy niler 
of the people ; and the same division of the 
supreme power is found in Mangaia and Kotuma. 
The Tongan traditions go back to a time when 
religious and civU supremacy were united in the 
tuitonga, and tell of his parting with the latter ; 
hut probably the change was gradual. In some of 
the islands the head chief or king was the high- 
priest of the island ; in all of them the chiefs, or 
at all events the higher chiefs, were regarded as 
divine or nearly so ; and in some of them the chiefs 
were in many ways closely associated with the 
priesthood. In some of the groups there were 
recognized separate ranks or grades of priests, but 
this was not general. Considerable differences 
are found in the social status of the priests and 
their co-operation as an organized and distinct 
class. In some islands they formed a powerful 
united caste ; in others they were merely members 
of the lay classes (and not necessarily of the 
highest of these), engaged in the ordinarj' voca- 
tions of life, and, except when actually inspired, 
having no special social status or power. Each of 
tliem, as a general rule, was associated with a 
specific god. As diviners and interpreters of the 
will of the gods, able in cases of illness to ascertain 
the cause of the divine displeasure and to specify 
the offerings required for its removal — offerings in 
which tliey usually had a substantial interest — 
they had considerable power ; and the practice of 
sorcery gave them a special method of terrorizing 
the people. In some groups the sorcerers were 
regarded as a separate caste, distinct from and 
inferior to the priests, and there were certain 
ranks of priests who do not appear to have prac- 
tised sorcery ; hut in some groups even high-class 
priests did this ; and it cannot be said that there 
was any general defined distinction between priests 
and sorcerers. The father, or other head of the 
family, was in some of the groups the person to 
approach the tutelar family god, 

14. Temples and places for disposal of the dead. 
— ^The Polynesians had temples and places for the 
disposal of the bodies of the dead. In many of 
the islands the temples were the mortuaries ; in 
some the two were distinct. Where, as in Tonga, 
a chief became a god after death, the place where 
he was buried became in a sense a temple ; for it 
was there that supplications would he addressed to 
him ; hut in Tonga they also had temples for their 
other gods. The temples included great national 
temples, temples of districts, of villages, and of 
families, tlie places of sepulture generally belong- 
ing to families. The great national temples, the 
domestic temples of the great chiefs, and in some 
of the islands the family hurying-places of the 
chiefs were often massive structures ; one form of 
these was a huge raised quadrangular areii.a, 
enclosed and supported on one or more of its sides 
hy boundaries made of immense blocks of stone, 
the interior being flat, or rising upwards from the 
sides to the centre, and often wholly or partly 
paved. In some cases the stone boundary rose in 
steps ; in some a portion of the enclosed arena was 
occupied by a massive stone structure, in the form 
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of a truncated pyramid, ■with sides rising in steps. 
The prevalence of tiiis form of step-like boundary 
and pyramid may be a matter of some siraificance. 
In some islands the temples -were merely houses, 
in form like domestic dwellings, and usually 
enclosed by an encircling fence. Similarly, in 
some of the islands, ■u’here it was the custom to 
keep the bodies of the dead above ground, house- 
like structures were erected for their retention. 

In or about the larger temples there were usually 
some other erections connected with the religious 
rites conducted in them. These erections were 
different in the several groups ; but they commonly 
included images, great and small, altars, upon 
which the sacrifices were laid, and houses for 
keeping some of the smaller images and other 
sacred objects, and for the occupation of priests 
and custodians of the temples. The images erected j 
outside varied in character. Some were of stone | 
and others of wood; some were rudely carved 
with more or less grotesq^ue representations of the I 
human form, others were not carved at all. And 
so with the smaller images kept inside the houses ; 
some ■were merely shapeless logs of wood, or only 
poles or sticks, covered perhaps with sinnet and 
ornamented with red feathers — that sacred form i 
of decoration throughout Polynesia ; others were 
mere bundles of cloth, decorated with red feathers. 

As regards all these objects, it must be stated 
that the old missionary idea that the people 
actually worshipped them was mistaken. They 
were images or symbols of the gods, to ■whom 
alone the worship was offered, and as such they 
were of course sacred ; but this sanctity was not 
inherent in themselves, but due merely to their 
association with the gods. Sometimes, as in 
Tahiti, the god was supposed to enter temporarily 
one of these images, and through its medium to 
speak to the priest. On such an occasion the 
image would necessarily become specially sacred, 
just as the commonest Tongan layman would be 
sacred during a period of inspiration by the gods ; 
but this does not mean that the image was wor- 
shipped as an ‘ idol.’ 

15. Religious observances, — Fear of the gods 
and spirits, the wish to turn away their wrath, 
and the desire to secure their guidance and help 
were for ever present in the minds of the Polynes- 
ians. Hence we have records of their methods of 
invocation and praise, possession, inspiration and 
divination, intercession, self-humiliation, offerings 
and sacrifices, and of their belief in omens, use of 
charms, and practices of sorcery. Religious cere- 
monies of one sort or another were associated, not 
only with the leading events of the lives of the 

eople, from birth to death, but also with their 

aily life, their industries and occupations, and 
even amusements. Many of the prayers repeated 
by the priests ■n’ere expressed in metaphorical and 
obscure language, the meaning of which was some- 
times hardly understood by the speakers them- 
selves ; some of them included references to the 
traditions of the people, the genealogies of their 
chiefs, the feats of their heroes and histories of 
wars, and any other events of which the priests 
professed to have knowledge. 

The faculty of obtaining inspiration from the 
ods and of expressing their wishes and intentions 
oes not seem to have been nearly so much a 
monopoly of the priests as was that of invocation 
and intercession. In some of the islands any one 
might become temporarily inspired. Possession 
by the gods was generally indicated by great 
bodily agitation, in which the limbs became 
convulsed and the features distorted, the inspired 
person sometimes rolling on the ground in his 
frenzy, foaming at the mouth, and giving vent to 
violentcries. Thus they ascertained andannouneed 


the will of the gods in matters OTeat and small, 
public and private. In cases of illness the priests 
and sorcerers were the doctors, for they claimed to 
be able to find out the cause of illness— always 
either an offence by the patient or by some person 
connected with him, against the gods, or else 
sorcery — and plead with the gods for mercy, or 
try to counteract the machinations of the hostile 
sorcerer. There were actual remedies for known 
illnesses ; but the curative powers of these remedies 
seem to have been attributed by the people to 
supernatural agency, the medicines being the 
vehicles or media by which the gods acted. The 
doings of these priests and sorcerers, and the 
articles, including medicines, used by them differed 
in the several islands, and indeed, as regards dif- 
ferent individuals ; but the predominant matters 
seem to have been the fees to be paid to themselves 
and the offerings to be made to the gods, this 
generally meaning, in part at least, to the priest. 
Sometimes one of these men would, without 
actually applying sorcery to make a man ill, 
frighten him into the belief that he was so and 
thus reap a harvest from him and his friends. 
Another customary feature was the acts of humil- 
iation of the patient or his friends, intended to 
soften the hearts of the gods. 

16. Omens. — Omens were believed in largely in 
Polynesia, some of them relating to the ordinary 
affairs of life, but the majority being connected 
with war. The people noted the position of the 
moon, the appearance of the stars, the forms and 
movements of the clouds, the advent of shoot- 
ing stars and comets, the position of rainbows, 
the direction from which thunder was heard, the 
character and locality of lightning discharges, the 
sunset sky and other matters, and especially the 
movements and behaviour of birds and other living 
creatures in which their gods were supposed to be 
incarnate. The matters which these signs por- 
tended included, besides success or failure in war, 
the approach of death to a member of a household, 
the recovery or otherwise front an illness, the 
death of some chief, whose identity the omen did 
not disclose, or an Invasion from a neighbouring 
island, etc. All these omens were believed to be 
signs sent by the gods ; when the guidance was 
given by an animm incarnation, it was the god 
himself who was pointing out what should be 
done. The appearance before a Polynesian of the 
creature in which the god whom he rvorsbipped 
was incarnate — perhaps a bird, a fish, or a crab — 
was sometimes regarded as a prognostication of 
his death ; the god had come to receive his spirit. 

17. Tabu. — The principle of the tabu, which was 
in effect a prohibition based upon the idea of 
sanctity, permeated deeply the minds of the 
Polynesians ; it has been defined as a prohibition 
resting on a raagico-religious sanction. There 
were certain forms of tabu which, though doubtless 
having a similar basis, were, in their application, 
of a social rather than an obinously religious 
character ; and these cannot be dealt with here. 
Most of the other tabus fell under one or other of 
the follorving categories: they might be directed 
against (a) touching of a sacred person or object; 
(bj entering a sacred place or one in which a 

! sacred ceremony was being performed ; (c) doing 
! certain things on certain solemn occasions ; and 
! (d) interfering with things upon which a specific 
tabu had been placed. The penalty usually 
expected for breach of any of these tabus was 
punishment by the gods, inflicted in the form of 
illness or even death. A few illustrations of these 
tabus will indicate their general character. 

(a) The belief as to the sanctity of kings and great chiefs was 
1 almost universal in Polynesia, and none might come in contact 
with them, direct or indirect. In some of the islands no one 
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might touch one of these divine people or anj'thing with which 
he had been in contact, or sit near him ; in some places his food 
had to be thrown to him. In Tahiti the king was eo sacred that 
any dweiling-houae which he had entered, or furniture which 
he had used, or articles from or with which he had eaten or 
drunk could not be touched by any one else, and had to be 
burnt j even the ground upon which he trod became sacred, and 
80 he had to be carried about on the shoulders of a hearer, who 
therefore himself became sacred. Any person who broke this 
tabu and came into contact, direct or indirect, became tabu 
himself. It was the same with those who had, in performance 
of the funeral oiiices, handled the bodies of the dead ; they 
became tabu. The most widely recognised result of such a 
situation rras that the person thus infected with sanctity must 
not handle his own food, as, if he did so, the sanctity would bo 
transmitted to the food, and bo would become ill and die. 
The removal of the tabu was effected in different ways in 
diderent islands. In Tonga, t.g., a humble act of piety had to 
he performed before another great chief, whilst in Samoa the 
remedy was sprinkling with cooo-nut-water. The tabu of the 
dead man was sometimes terminated on the completion of one 
of the regular funeral ceremonies. 

(t) Entry into temples, or portions of them, and other sacred 
places, and even into private houses, when religious ceremonies 
were being carried on there, was in many islands forbidden to 
ail except the priests, and perhaps the chiefs ; and a violation 
ot any tabu of this character would be regarded as a sacrilege, 
from which the direst consequences would ensue. The most 
Widely spread form of tabu sign, intended to worn off tres- 
passers, was a flag or piece of white cloth. 

(c) There were certain acts ot every-day life which were for- 
bidden during the performance of certain solemn ceremonies 
and for a period aiter the death of a great chief. These differed 
somewhat in the several groups ; but they- included such things 
as eating food, or eating it in the day-time, lighting fires, 
engaging in certain occupations, launching a canoe, or passing 
in a canoe the place of ceremony or the place where the dead j 
man lay. 

(d) The placing of tabu upon specific things was a eoroew-hat i 
different matter. A king or chief, or perhaps a priest acting 
on his instructions,' would place a general tabu upon a grove of 
coco-nut-trees or a patch ot some other produce or upon the 
whole of some form of diet ; and no man would dare to break 
it, even in secret. This restraint was not merely based on fear 
of discovery and earthly punishment ; the tabu food was under 
the protection of the gods ; a violation of the tabu would be an 
offence against them, and they would punish the offender. 
This point is illustrated by the fact that any man could 
place a tabu upon bis own property ; if it were, say, a coco-nut- ' 
tree, he would tie round It perhaps a frond of coco-nut or a 
wisp of grass or leaves : and any would-be pilferer knew well 
what this meant, and dared not risk the curse which would 
follow a violation of the tabu. 

iS. Sorcery. — Sorcery was practised by lower 
classes of priests, commonly spoken of by writers 
as sorcerers, and also, in some islands, by the 
higher priests. The sapematnral beings through 
whose help it was accomplished were usually evil 
spirits, inferior in rank to the gods ; but the gods 
themselves were not always superior to such work, 
at all events in some of the islands. One method 
of sorcery was what may be called contagious 
magic. A man, wishing to avenge himself on an 
enemy, procured some of his hair, saliva, urine, or 
excrement, or some remnants of his food, or a piece 
of his loin-cloth, or something else wJiich had been 
in contact with his body, and handed this, with 
the requisite fee, to the sorcerer. The latter 
might take these things to his house or to the 
temple with which he was connected, and engage 
in incantations over them ; or he might place them 
in a little bag, in which he carried images or other 
sj'mbols of the supernatural beings whose aid he 
would invoke; and the bag miglit also contain 
such things as lizard-skin, parts of special plants, 
peculiarly formed stones, etc. ; aud he vvould 
probably bury the bag and its contents. Another 
method of contagious magic consisted in rubbing 
with a human skull food that a man was going to 
eat. Another fomi of sorcery was that of cursing. 
Ko doubt the prayers of the sorcerer engaged in 
contagious magic would he of the nature of curses ; 
but in some of the islands it was believed that 
disaster could be brought upon the head of an 
enemy by merely cursing him. Presumably the 
imprecation was supposed to move the god or 
spirit, just os did the proceedings in connexion 
with contagious magic. In Tonga they had some 
special curses, amounting to commands that the 


person cursed .should maltreat a superior relation, 
such as ' Bake your grandfather till his skin turns 
into cracknel, and gnaw his skull for your share,’ 
or ‘ Dig up your father by moonlight, and make 
soup of his bones,’ and others of a highly indelicate 
character. These Tongan curses are referred to 
specifically because of what they would appear to 
involve. It was a tenet of Tongan religion that 
human merit, for failure in which n man might he 
punished by the gods, included among other things 
the paying of respect to aged persons and filial 
love; and it was considered a crime to eat 
food that a superior relative had touched ; so, in 
pronouncing either of these curses, a man was 
commanding the committal of a doable oifence, for 
which the gods would punish the ofi'ender ; for, if 
it was wrong to eat an aged relative’s food, it 
must have been very wrong to eat the a^ed 
relative himself. How these curses operated is 
not stated j but it must not be assumed that it 
was believed that the victim would actually be 
impelled to commit the crime ; for many of the 
Polynesian ceremonies were purely symbolic, and 
symbolism may well have been behind these curses, 
in the sense that the suggestion of the act took 
the place of its actual committal. Sometimes the 
victim was not aware of what was being attempted 
against him ; but sometimes he was told of it, and 
then he would often pine nway and die from sheer 
fright. 

The underlying idea of Polynesian sorcery seems 
to have been that the supernatural being to whom 
the sorcerer appealed actually entered into the 
victim, sometimes perhaps through his food, and 
sometimes by direct entry into his body. The 
sensations of a person so possessed were far from 
pleasant; we are told, e.ff., of the evil spirit 
twisting and knotting the man’s internal organs ; 
and again of his causing the feeling of being trans- 
fixed uiteraally by a barbed hook. These descrip- 
tions suggest certain internal complaints, whicli 
may well have been ignorantly attributed to 
sorcery. 

There is a descriptiOD by a missionary of a young Tabitian 
who had been subjected to sorcery. He was lying on the 
ground, writhing in anguish, foaming at the mouth, his eyes 
ready to start from his head, and his countenance exhibiting 
every form ot terrific diatortion and pain, while his limbs 
w'ere aptated with violent and involuntary convulsions. 

In some of the groups, however, the spell seems to 
have worked differently ; in the Marquesas, for 
instance, it is said to have operated only slovvly, 
the victim first becoming sick and then growing 
daily weaker, until, after about three weeks, he 
seemed to die from loss of strength. 

In some of the islands there were alternative 
methods of saving a man who was under the spell 
of sorcery. One was to find out who was the 
sorcerer that had inflicted it, and by means of 
presents to him, exceeding in value those given to 
him by his original client, to induce him to call off 
the malignant and devouring spirit. The other 
was to call in the services of another sorcerer, 
associated with another supernatural spirit, more 
powerful than that which had produced the trouble, 
or perhaps, if only equal in power, Btimulateil to 
greater energy by more costly gifts. When a 
victim died, the instigator, or suspected instigator, 
of the calamity would often become himself the 
victim of persecution by the dead man’s family. 

19, Funeral ceremonies. — Sometliing has already 
been said about tlie attitude and conduct of the 
priests, acting as doctors, diviners, and suppliants 
to the gods in time of illness. This matter of 
illness and subsequent death is also interesting as 
regards the attitude of the people, the relatives 
and friends of the sick man, especially when the 
invalid was a great chief or king, and thus the 
subject of anxiety and concern of a deep and 
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v^’ide-spread diameter. Large mimliers of people 
— relatives, friends, and chiefs and otlier important- 
personages — came to the village of the dying man, 
bringing with them enormous quantities of cloth 
and of pigs and other food, to be olfered to the 
oircnded gods. TJiere was a general wailing, and 
niucli self-wonnding and blood-letting ; in the 
Tongan Islands women or children were in the case 
of a great chief strangled and olfered to the gods ; 
in the JIarquesas on the illness of a priest enemy 
victims were sacrificed ; .sometimes only sj-mbolio 
sacrifices were made, the people going to the 
temple with ropes round their necks, but not being 
actually slain. There is a narrative concerning 
the dying of a Tongan secular king, wlio was 
carried by bis friends to the cook-house of the 
sacred king, and there placed over the cooking- 
hole, os a symbolic olfering to the gods of the 
patient himself ; we are told al.'o of the same thing 
being done with the sacred king. The discovery 
that all elforts had been unavailing and that the 
chief was indeed dead was usually the occasion for 
a general howl of despair. 

The methods of dealing irith the bodies of the 
great dead, and the ceremonies with which the 
funerals were conducted, dilfered so widelj’ in the 
several groups that it is impossible even to attempt 
to c-vplain them here ; there were, however, 
certain interesting features in some of the cere- 
monies, to which attention may be drawn, and a 
short statement may be made as to the modes of 
dealing with the corpse. 

Immediately and for some time after the death 
all the people engaged in loud lamentations, which 
were, in most of tlie groups, renewed at certain 
stages of the funeral ceremonies. The lamenta- 
tions were accompanied by most amazing self- 
wounding and laceration. The people in many of 
the groups would boat themselves almost senseless 
with clubs and other weapons, and stones, cut 
themselves shockingly on the heads, temples, 
cheeks, and breasts with instruments armed with 
sharks’ teeth, lacerate themselves with shells, 
knives, and spears, sometimes driving spears into 
their linibs and bodies, or even through the cheeks 
into their mouths, thus making hideous wounds, 
from which the blood flowca profusely ; they- 
would tear off their hair in handfuls, and burn 
their bodies with lighted sticks or pieces of cloth. 
I'erioiis motives have been .sngge.sted by observers 
for these wild and e.xcessivc manifc-stations of 
grief. One suggestion is that it was intended to 
please the ghost, another that it was to please the 
gods, and yet another that it was merely a testi- 
mony of respect for the dead man's memory and 
of fidelity to his family. Any, or all, of these 
explanations may be correct; but none of them 
seems entirely adequate. It may bo that a more 
correct oxplanatiou is to be deduced from the 
custom, wliich prevailed in Tahiti and perhajis 
others of the Society Islands, of catching the 
dewing blood in cloths and throwing these under 
the bier which held the corpse; and that the 
underlying idea was, or originally had been, an 
olloring of blood to tlio ghost of the dead man, to 
.strengtiien it on its journey to the other world. 

Another interesting practice, found in some 
of the islands, was that of giving the dead 
man some of his earthly possessions — cither 
burying them with him or placing them on or 
near the bier — to which were sometimes added 
fnrther offerings by bis friends. Suggestions 
have been made by writers that the reason for the 
Imrial of the dead man’s property with his body 
was that they were tabu ; and tfiis perhaps may 
have been the case n.s regards garments, mats, 
cloth.s, etc., which had been in contact with his 
dead body ; but it c.an hardly bo an explanation 


of everything. The idea of providing the ghost 
with things for use in its new world is wellknoini, 
and must surely bo the explanation of many of 
the Polynesian practices. In Samoa valuable 
mats and other things were sometimc.s buried with 
the body ; the grave of a warrior was surrounded 
with spears, fixed upright in the ground, while lii.s 
club was sometimes placed on the ground and 
allowed to decay, no one daring to toucli it : a few 
little trinkets and playthings might often be seen 
on the grave of a dead child. In Tonga most of the 
valuable property of the sacred chief, together with 

{iresents brought to the funeral, were buried with 
lim. In Rarotonga they placed the dead chieFs 
adze in his right hand, and his staff and drinking- 
cup by his side ; and with a woman of rank llie^- 
hnried her clotli mallet and other domestic utensila 
The practice of putting to death the dead man’s 
wives and burying them with him prevailed, 
tliongli apparently only to a limited extent, in the 
Tongan Islands. The custom of placing food on or 
near a grave or burial platform, and renewing it 
from time to time, was wide-spread. 

Boxing and sham Cglits were usual features in 
most Polynesian festivities ; but in some of the 
islands the ceremonies attending the burial of a 
chief included fights of a special character. In 
Jlangaia (Hervey Islands) tiiey had coiiibats lio- 
tvrecn parties, of which one was called ‘ the 
friends ’ and the other represented maliminiit 
siiirits, and the former was always successful. In 
tlie Society Islands, when the bodj' of a chief had 
been put on its resting-place — a bier, placed in the 
temple — it w.as surrounded by his family and 
people, all well armed. Shortly aftonvards an 
armed party of friends from an adjoining district 
approached; they were called ‘the mourners,’ and 
they asked to bo admitted to lament tlieir chief. 
Permission was always refused ; and thereupon 
arose a battle, which, though quite friendly and 
purely formal, often caused loss of life; and 
apparently the mourners were always the victors. 
In Samoa also they sometimc.s had combats which, 
though we have no description of them, there is 
reason for thinking had a special signilicance 
connecting them with those of Mangaia and the 
Society Islands. The special intere.st of these 
mock conlliots rests on the fact that a comparison 
of them with the ceremonial funeral combats 
usual in a district of Australia and in certain 
places in Melanesia seems to suggest that their 
underlying idea was an attack upon the hostile 
spirit that had caused the man’s death. 

Another curious ceremony practised in some of 
the islands may ho called the ‘ hurjdng of the 
dead man’s sins.’ In Tahiti a hole was dug in the 
round, beneath the bier upon which the dead 
ody lay; and the priest prayed to the god that 
the sins of the dead man, and cspeciallj’ that for 
which he had been called awa3’, might bo buried 
in the hole, so that the surviving reiative.s might 
he free from anxiety os to their future ; the hole 
was then filled in, and the priest addrc.ssod the 
corpse, exhorting it (i.c. tlie ghost) to bo content 
witli_ its new conditions, and not to distre-ss its 
surviving relatives by retiiining to them. Some- 
what similar ceremonies were performed in some 
of the other i.slands. 

zo. Disposal of the corpse. — The methods of 
dealing with the corjise can be stated onlj’ in 
barest outline. Tliroiigliout Polync.sia common 
people were usually Imncd underground with hut 
little ceremony: hut the modes of disposing of 
dead chiefs differed in the several groups. 

In the Society Islands the hotly was taken to 
the seashore, and there is a statement that it was 
usually carried in a canoe as far as the opening of 
the reef, and hack again. 'Within a short period 
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— ^generallj' tliree or four days after death — it was 
taken to the temple of the chiefs family, and there 
placed npon a platform or bier, sheltered from sun 
and min by a roof, in shape rather like an inverted 
canoe. There it was subjected to a process of 
preservation— a sort of simple embalming — and, 
when sufficiently dried up, it was ivrapped in 
cloth, placed in a sitting posture on the bier, and 
allowed to remain exposed for an indefinite time. 
Ultimately it was buried underground beneath 
the platform. In time of war the bodies or their 
remains were often carried away to almost in- 
accessible spots in tbe mountains, in order to secure 
them from the sacrilege of the enemy. 

In Tonga the body of a dead chief was carried, 
generally within a fetv days after death, to the 
burial-place of his family. The interment was 
underground in a vault, made of six huge masses 
of stone, one forming the bottom, four making the 
sides and ends, and one closing it in at the top, 
the whole being sunk underground, and covered 
with earth. These vaults were generally about 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. broad, and 8 ft. deep ; but that of 
a very important family might be larger, one such 
vault being described as capable of bolding thirty 
bodies. 

In Samoa there appear to have been alternative 
methods of disposing of tbe body. Tbe more usual 
one was burial underground, some ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days after death. Ultimately the body 
was placed in a canoe, or a canoe-shaped recep- 
tacle, and buried underground, with its head to 
the east and its feet to the west, in tbe family 
vault — a stone structure within the family temple, 
evidently somewhat similar to that of Tonga. 
Above the vault was erected a mound of stones, 
neatly built up in an oblong slanting form, about 
4 ft. high at the bead, and 3 ft. at the foot. 
Sometimes, however, the body was subjected to 
a rude process of preservation or embalming, and 
then either placed in a canoe and sent adrift out to 
sea or placed on a stage erected in the forest, and 
there left to decay, after which the bones were 
collected and buried. One or two of the leading 
families had a custom of embalming the bodies of 
their dead, placing tliem on platforms raised on 
double canoes, in houses built for the purpose, and 
leaving them there. Some Samoans used to ex- 
hume the dead bodies of their relatives, sever the 
head — that most sacred member in Polynesia — and 
reinter it in a family burying-place in the moun- 
tains, the intention being to save the head from 
enemies in case of war. 

In Maugaia (Hervey Islands) the bodies of the 
dead were usually deposited in caves. Some of 
these were of the nature of chasms, into which the 
body had to be let down with vine ropes from 
above, and a description of one discloses that it 
was full of water, into which the body was dropped : 
others were apparently caves that could be entered 
from below. Some bodies were buried nnder- 

f round in the temples. They were fixed in a 
ouhled-up position, with the chin and knees 
meeting, ana the limbs seenred with sinnet cord, 
and were then placed in the grave, face doumward, 
ivith the head tnming towards the east. A thin 
covering of earth was laid over thebody, and heavy 
stones were piled on the top. 

In the Jlarq^uesas the body was usually retained 
in the house in which the man had died, or in 
another house — sometimes for weeks or months ; 
and there is a statement that it was flayed, the 
^n being preserved among the family treasures. 
Kventually it was put in a eanoe-shaped coffin, 
which was placed upon a covered platform or bier 
(evidently veiy like that of the Society Islands) in 
the temple. Later, when the flesh had all decayed 
away, the bones were cleaned, and some of them 


were kept as relics, the rest being buried in the 
temple. Sometimes the body, it would seem, was 
kept in a private dwelling-house until the time 
came for cleaning and breaking np the skeleton. 
The death of a high-priest involved human sacrifice 
and a cannibal feast; but apparently all the 
victims were not eaten. If the high-priest had 
been killed in battle, and his body had not been 
recovered from the enemy, his soul, we are told, 
could not travel to its destination until they had 
captured and killed a sufficient number of enemy 
men to paddle it thither; and fighting would 
actually take place for the purpose of securing a 
full crew. 

In New Zealand the mode of dealing with the 
remains of the dead differed in the several parts of 
the islands. In some places the body was buried 
in a sitting posture underground in the house 
of the dead man; one or more of his ■wives 
strangled themselves, and several slaves -were 
killed, so that the ghost might not be without 
attendants. After an interval of about four weeks 
the body was taken np for the purpose of a further 
funeral ceremony, and then reinterred. After 
two yei»ra the bones -(vere again dug up, scraped, 
painted red (the sacred colour of Polynesia), 
wrapped up in mats, and deposited in a canoe, 
which was elevated on a pole, or in a small house, 
or they were placed on a stage at the top of a 
sacred tree, or put into a hollow trunk, or con- 
veyed to a cave or a fissure in tbe rocks, or burnt. 
Another custom ■was to put the body into a kind 
of frame, formed by two pieces of an old canoe, 
and standing about 6 ft. high, the body being 
placed in a sitting posture on a grating in the 
hollow place between the parts of the canoe. 
After a time the skeleton was removed and scraped. 
Near the seaside bodies were often buried in the 
sand drifts. 

In Hawaii some of the hones of tbe kings and 
principal chiefs ■u-ere preserved, and either de- 
posited in the temple or distributed among the 
relatives ; and the rest of the remains were either 
burnt or buried. The bodies of priests and chiefs 
of inferior mnk were laid out straight and buried 
in that position ; and a pile of stones, and often a 
surrounding circle of high poles, marked the posi- 
tion of the grave. Priests were buried in the 
temples at which they had officiated. For other 
people natural graves were preferred, such as 
caves in the sides of steep rocks, or large subter- 
ranean caverns. Their artificial graves were only 
shallow, and ■u-ere often dug in their gardens, or 
sometimes in their houses or in sequestered spots 
near them, the bodies being generally placed in 
them in a sitting posture. 
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Robert W. Williamson. 

POLYTHEISM.— Polytlieism is the stage or 
phase of the religious development of mankind in 
which the belief in and worship of many gods 
prevails. It is distinguished from the previous 
stage (polydiemonism) by the nature, and from the 
subsequent stage (pantheism, monotheism) by the 
number, of the objects of worship. 

I. The antecedents of polytheism. — It is not 
necessary to retrace the development from its 
beginnings in animism (q.v.) or possibly an even 
earlier animatism (E. R. alarett. The Threshold of 
Beligion, p. 15). Only two general remarks need 
be made. 

(a) In the first place, the primitive monotheism 
whieh has been asserted has not been proved, a.s 
the assertion rests on insufficient and inconclusive 
evidence; and to this view applies the same ob- 
jection as to the view tliat polytheism belongs to 
the pre-animistic stage. 

‘ I am not at present prepared to admit,* saps Marett (p. xvil), 
‘the postulate of a worfd.wide de"eneration from the Irelief in 
Buch beings [‘high goda‘J, as accounting for pre-animislic 
phenomena in general. On the contrarj', I assume for working 

f rurposes that Mr. leing'a “high gods " must have had a psycho* 
ogical pre-history of some hind which, if known, would connect 
them with vaguer and ever vaguer shapes— phantoms teeming 
in the penumbra of the primitive mind, and dancing about the 
darkling rim of the tribal flre-circle,‘ 

From the psychological standpoint the movement 
of the mind from the indefinite to the definite, the 
incoherent to the coherent, multiplicity to unity, 
is incomparably more probable than the reverse 
rocess. It is incumbent on us to try to make the 
evelopment of the religious consciousness intelli- 
gible ; and this we do, not by assuming any belief 
as a ‘bolt from the blue,' a gift from heaven 
dropped down on earth, but by connecting it with 
the probable movement in the human mind under 
the given conditions of iife. 

(5) In the second place, totemism (j.v.) cannot 
be assumed as primitive or as a necessary phase of 
the development of the religious consciousness. 

‘The totemistic theory of the origin of worship has been 
widely propagated through the brilliant and learned monograph 
of IV. It, Smith (Joitm. Fhilot. ix. 76 fl.), and its fascinating 
exposition by Jevons (Introduction to the Bistort/ of Belujion, 
1890) ; but the main body of English anthropologists refuse to 
regard it as primitive, while in France the hypothesis has been 
subjected to close and learned criticism (Marillier, ‘ La place du 
Totemisme dans l'6voiution rellgieuse,* in itev. de VBist. des 
Religions, 1897-93). Totemism seems most intelligible when 
viewed as formed under the play of savage thought or miscon- 
ception, and as intruding upon and overrunning earlier forms 
of worship which found a god In nature or the spirits of men ‘ 
(BOB iv. 33l>>). 

Totemism assumes that the stage of generalization 
in thought has been reached, as the totem is not 
an individual, but an animal or plant class, and 
also presupposes the stage of tribal unity in life, 
neither of which can be regarded as primitive. 
There is not the same evidence that all religions 
have passed through a totemistic stage as there 
is regarding an animistic; and the psychological 
probability is not so great. We can hardly say 
that it appears nece-ssarj* for religious thought to 
have passed through this phase. We cannot there- 
fore connect polytheism so exclusively with totem- 
ism as Jevons does (pp. 234-248). Where the 
phase of totemism did exist, it is not at ^1 im- 
probable that, as he argues, the objects of the 
tribal cults, when a politick union took place, 
were either fused together (syncretism), if for one 
or other of the reasons he suggests the spirits were 
not definitely enough distinguished either in belief 
or in worship to remain apart, or placed side by 
side in a national pantheon (polytheism). Totem- 
ism, however, was not monotheistic (belief in the 
existence of one God alone), nor even had it reached 


the stage of monolatry (the worship of one God 
combined with the belief in the existence of others). 
As Jevons concedes (p. 239), * the eky-god, whose favour Is 
essential to the herbage w’hich supports the herdsman’s cattle, 
as well as to the farmer’s crops, may be worshlpjed concur- 
rently with the totem plant or animal, and retain ms Independ- 
ence, as the Dj-aus, Zeus, Jupiter, of the Arj'ans, did.’ 

Accordingly, we may question whether his state- 
i nient, ‘polytheism is the price which must be paid 
[ for political development ^(p. 241), is so absolutely 
' or universally applicable. Even where totemism 
I does prevail, is it so certain that it must advance 
I to monotheism? Polytheism need not then be 
regarded as a relapse from totemism ; it may be 
regarded generally as an advance on polydmmonism 
i (the belief in an indefinite multitude of spirits, 
i and tlie worship of some of them). It must, of 
i course, be understood that the distinction is logical, 

! for our thouglit, rather than chronological, in 
I time. Polydremonism and polytheism overlap and 
intermingle. Gods and spirits may be worshipped 
together ; but we may call a religion polytheistic 
when the worship of the gods is more prominent. 

2 . The transition from polydmmonism to poly- 
theism. — How shall we distinguish the spirit from 
the god ns the object of worship ? 

(а) The conception of the spirit is less definite 
than the conception of the god ; be has less in- 
dividuality ; he lias generally no name. As the 
god is conceived more definitely, he is less confined 
to, and more detached from, the individnal object 
than the spirit which inhabits and controls it, and 
yet is not separated from it. As tho cod gets more 
of ‘a name,’ be has less of ‘a local habitation’ 
than the spirit. As man realizes more fnlly his 
weakness in comparison with the forces of nature, 
which be conceives as living, he endows the obiects 
of his worsliip with powers, which we may at least 
describe as ‘superhuman,’ if ‘supernatural’ sug- 
gests too advanced a mode of thought; the gwl 
has more power than the spirit. 

(б) Again, as man gets more familiar with the 
world, he begins to observe resemblances and con- 
nexions ; he begins to classify plants and animals; 
he_ begins to recognize the effect of the great 
objects of nature— snn, moon, earth, etc. — on his 
environment ; be begins to think of the objects in 
nature (may we say ?) departmentally rather than 
individually. Each tree, stone, or stream may 
have its oa-n spirit ; there is a god of vegetation, 
of a land, of seas .and rivers. 

**1116 material progress made bi' man,' Bays Jevons (p. 234X 
* as he advanced from the material basis of subsistence on roots, 
tniite, and the chase, first to pastoral and then to agricultural 
IHe, i^uired that be should make an ever-increasing use tor 
his own ends of natural forces. These forces were to him liviug 
beings with superhuman powers, of whom be stood in dread, 
but whose co^iperotion he requlr^. Without some confidence 
that it was possible, if he set about it In the right way, to 
secure their favour and assistance, his efforts would have been 
paralysed. That confidence was given him by religion ; he was 
brought into friendly relations with powers from which, in his 
previously narrow circle of interests, ha had had little to hope 
or to gain.' 

This practical interest was the main, if not the 
sole, motive of the intellectual development 
sketched above. Speaking generally, the r^ation 
to the gods is more definite, intimate, and con- 
fident than that to the spirits. As man comes, as 
it were, to be at home in his world, getting to 
know it, and so to use it more for his own good, 
the powers that he depends on, and whose assist- 
ance he seeks, appear to him more friendly, and he 
cultivates their friendsliip more carefully. 

(c) Man only gradually distinguishes liimself 
from living creatures, and animals especially ; and 
thus his conception of the spirits or gods is not at 
once anthropomorphic. He does not at once make 
his god in liis own likeness. There is a stage, 
which we may call the zoomorphio, when he thinks 
of the spirits as living beings. There follow as 
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stnge, oven wliero totemism does not prevail, 
■where, feeling his kinship with some animals nt 
least, he thinks of the spirits or gods ns altogether 
animal, or partly animat and partly luininn. IVo 
may call tliis the therinnthropic stage. At Inst, 
when he lifts himself above all his fellow-creatnrcs, 
he thinks of the gods im men (or women) of like 
passions and forms as himself (the anthropopnthic 
or anthropomorphic stage). In Egj-ptian religion 
we have a conspicuous instance of this develop- 
ment (see art. Goo [Egj’plinn]). 

At drat the god is iin anlmtil : ‘ Kimnm ol Elcpluntlne was a 
ram, llathor a cow, i;ckl\heht a vulture. Bast a cat, Horus a 
falcon, .Snubls a jackal, Sebek a crocodile, Tlioth an Ibis, and 
so on* (G. F, 5Ioore, UUU 0 / /lefijicor, 1. 147). Next the pod 
is represented with an animal-head; lastly the porl assumes 
a human torm, but the animal which once represented him 
remains sacred to him. 

3. The mythology of polytheism.— So much it 
seems possible to state of a general character about 
polytheism. The development of polytheism in 
each religion was determined bj* so many varied 
and varying factors that no simple uniformity 
but a bewildering variety appeared. Ph3’sical 
conditions, racial characteristics, political circum- 
stances, historical occurrences — nil aircctcd the 
forms assumed by the belief and worship of the 
many gods. The personification of natiirni pro- 
cesses, the endowment of these gods with human 

? nalitics, passions, relations, and activities, the 
ree plaj* of the imagination with this varied 
material, the reflex influence of language on 
thought, metaphor begetting myth, the absence of 
anv control of this development by scicntilic know- 
Ictfgc, moral sense, and religious reverence— nil 
these factors combined explain the luxuriant, cx- 
travawant, and sometimes grotesque and even 
offensive mythology which connects itself with 
polytheism in the religions of mankind. 

(<i) The moral defects of mythology. — ^Tho descrip- 
tion of natural processes as the personal actions of 
gods and goddesses, especially the comparison of 
these processes to sexual relations, re.sults in the 
ascription to deity of what to a more developed 
moral sense appears immorality, although there 
was no such intention originallv. llclipion is more 
conservative in belief and worsliip than is morality, 
and muclj is told about the goas which a decent 
man would not do. Paul's condemnation of poly- 
theism had been anticipated by Xenophanes in the 
ridicule which he casts upon anthropomorphism 
and anthropop.ithism. 

‘The Ethiopian* iraapne their j^ods flat-nosed and black ; Iho 
Tbradans, blue-cycd and red-haired ; and if cattle and horse* 
or lions had hands and could draw, horses would draw the gods 
as horses and cattle as cattle— each kind would make its gods 
in its 0 ^ likeness' (Moore, 1. 45S). 

To quote Xenophanes’ otvn words : 

'Homer and Hesiod ascribe to the pods everytUlnp that 
amonp men is a shame and a dlspracc— thelt, adultery, and 
deceit * (quoted by Moore, loe. cit.'}. 

Only one other instance of such criticism of popular 
mytholo^' need he riven — Amphitrj'on’s address 
to Zeus in the Heralues of Euripides : 

* O Zeus, in vain I shared my wife with thee. In vain I called 
thee lather of my son ; thou liast not proved the friend thou 
dost pretend to be. ilortal that I am, 1 am much better than 
thou, a great podl For 1 did not betray Hcraklcs's children, 
but thou understandcst how stealthily to find thy tvav to men's 
beds, taking possession of others* couches without their consent, 
hot how to save thine own friends thou dost not know. Thou 
art a stupid god, I! not an honest one I* (quoted by Moore, 
p. 4K). 

It is no wonder that Plato desired that these 
stories should not be told to children because cor- 
nijiting to their morals. 

(6) National differences in mythology. — Not all 
nations were equally interested in their pods to 
develop a mythology about them. Of the Chinese 
deities Moore says : 

' These powers have no plastic, dramatio individuality. Hko 
the gods of Greece ; no mythology recites their exploits. They 
have definite functions, and by these alone they themselves arc 
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defined. In this, as In other respects, the religion of China 
strikinirly rescn)hles that of tlie Homans; for a practical 
people it is enough to know wliat tim gods do, and wnat their 
womhlppcrs liavc to do to secure tlieir favour, without trying 
to imagine wliat they are like ' (p. ‘-2). 

But China and Japan oiler the same contrast ns 
Romo and Greece j for Shinto has an ahnndant 
and even grotesque genealop* of its man3’ gods. 
Like Greece in the wealth of its m3'thorop3', 
Japan dillcre from it in tlio representation of the 

f jods. While Greece represented the gods in tlie 
ikcnc.ss of man, in n Japanese temple the deity is 
rc|>rcsentcd b3' some holy object {shintai) in which 
the spiritual presence (mitama) dwells ; thus n 
mirror is tho B3'mhol of the presence of the sun- 
oddess. NVhilo Greece in its matchle.ss art en- 
owed its gods with bcaut3' of form, Indian idols 
arc 'to our taste grotc.sqncly hideous — a human 
body with an elephant’s head ; tricephalons mon- 
sters ; heads with a third c3'e in the middle of tlie 
forehead ; human trunks with snpemnmeran’ arms 
and legs, and the like’ (Moore, p. SIS). Ol this 
difference Moore offers an interesting explanation : 

* It sliould he remembered, however, that all tlila uglineax is 
symholieal ; the supernatural powers ot the deity arc intended 
to he expressed by these unnatural forms. The Hindu gods 
are less be.iuiltul than the purely anthropomorphic gods of 
Crack art, brc.iuse of the cOort to make them more manifestly 
divine ’(p. 545 f.). 

In China heaven (T’icn) is tlio supremo emperor 
(Shnng-ti), and determines both tho moral and the 
natural order; in Japan the sun-goddess takes the 
highest place, but she has no relation to any moral 
order, allliough Japan did possess a customary 
inornlity even before the advent of Confucianism. 

(c) The iti/lucnee of jiolitical conditions on mylh- 
ology. — Political conditions ver5’ directly and 
potently affected religions ideas. Over eacli cit5'- 
State in Epypt a god watched, cared, and ruled ; 
when poUlical combinations took place, the gods 
wero brought into relation to one another. The 
chief god had a wife and a son. Amon of Thebes 
ha-s ns wife Mnt (=Nekhcht ot Elcithyiapolis) and 
ns son Monlu (of Hermonthis). These triads have 
a special peculiarity : 

‘■The »on Is tlie successor of his father, and it is his destiny in 
turn to marry his mother and so to reproduce himself, that is 
his own successor ; and so tliough constantly dying he is ever 
renewed. 'Hie mother, not being a sun-god, does not die. If 
we remember that the gods h.ave to do with the snn tliese 
things need not shock us, nor need we wonder at the etaienicnt 
wlilmi is very Ircqucntly met with, that a god is self-begotten, 
or tiiat he proiluces hts own members* (A. Menrics, Uist. of 
/lefiyxon, p. 155). 

RTi, the solar deity of Heliopolis, rose to be tlie 
supreme god of the Middle Kingdom ; but, ns the 
political importance of tho provincial cities in- 
creased, their local cults conltl not be suppressed, 
and each deity wa-s in turn identifled with Ra, and 
appropriated Ills attributes, 

•From the Hcliopolitan priests came also a thcogony which 
put the god ot their city, Atum, at the beginning ol all things. 
And derived from him, through two intemiediate generations, 
the gods ol the Oslrian circle as it appeared in the Delta ’ 
(Moore, p. ICO). 

Wlien Babylon became the capital of the new 
dynast3* in Babylonia, its god Mardnk supplanted 
Enlil of Nippur, claimed Ea of Eridu with his 
wisdom ns bis father, and made Nahu, the god of 
Borsippa, his son and prophet. In one hymn the 
other gods ore treated ns only variant names of 
Mardnk in his varying functions. 

(d) The influence of religion on mythology. — The 
changes in thought about the gods did not, how- 
ever, always depend on political conditions ; re- 
ligious belief and worship must also he taken into 
account. Before Mardnk assumed the supremacy, 
the gods at tho head of tlie pantheon were Ea of 
Eridu, Enlil of Nippur, and Ann, held in high 
honour, if not the patron deity, in Uruk ; and they 
owed their place to the influence on the religious 
development exercised by tlieir temples and priest- 
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hoods. An attempt at systematic tlieology appears 
in the partition of tlie universe among those three 
gods ; Anu rules in heaven, Enlil in earth and air, 
and Ea in the waters. The Vedic gods are divided 
into three classes also — gods of the sky, gods of 
the air, and gods of the earth. Another interest- 
ing feature of the Vedie polytheism is that there 
are indications of the supersession of one order of 
gods by anotlier, the astiras by the devas. Varuna, 
Mitra, and Rta fall into the background, and 
their places are taken by India, the hlaruts, etc. 
While in the Kigveda the asuras are gods, in the 
Atharvaveda they have become demons. In the 
Iranian sister-religion the reverse process took 
place. If Ahufa Mazda is the same god as Varuna, 
he becomes supreme in Zoroastriani.sm, and is in 
conflict with the daevas, the gods of the popular 
religion. 

India offers an interesting illustration of the 
refle.x influence of the worship on the theology. 
Sacrifice is conveyed to the gods by means of fire. 
Fire itself (Agni) becomes deified, and yet he is 
being constantly reborn when two sticks are rubbed 
together to produce the spark. The drink of the 
gods is soma. They love it so much that the gift 
of it can influence them. Soma becomes a god 
with power over the other gods. Brahman, the 
absolute deity of religious speculation, is probably 
to be traced back to the hymn or prayer which 
accompanied sacrifice (see Max Miiller, Origin and 
Growth of Religion, pp. 358, 359, note). The Hindu 
Trimurti is a priestly device to combine their cult 
with the popular worship of Visnu and Siva. 
These two gods, together with Brahma (mase.), 
the personal god, are manifestations of Brahman 
(neut.), the absolute reality. 

(e) The reflex influence of language on mythology. 
— One instance of this must suffice. As a rule, 
heaven is thought of as father and earth as mother ; 
so in the Vedic mythology, in which Dyaus and 
Prthivi are the universal garents, and in the 
Maori. In Egypt by an accident of grammatical 
gender the earth (Geb) is masculine, and the 
heaven or sky (Nut) is feminine; and the relation 
in the myth has to be altered accordingly. The 
influences affecting the ideas about the gods and 
their functions and relations being so manifold, it 
is evident that we cannot treat polytheism as one 
phenomenon of which any description of a general 
character can be given. 

See also Monolatry and Henotheism, Mono- 
theism. 

LtrsaATCas. — R. R. Marctt, The Threshold of Religion, 
London, 1909 ; F. B. Jevons, /nirod. to the Hist, of Religion, 
do. 1902 ; G. F. Moore, BisL of Religions. 1., Edinbmyh, 1914 ; 
A. Menzies, Hist, of Religion, London, 1895 ; F. Max Mutter, 
The Origin and Groteth of Religion (EL, 1878), do. 1878 ; P. D. 
Cbanteple de la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte^, Tubingen, 
1905 ; A Bertholet, Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, do. 

I®®®- A, E. Garvie. 

PONTIFEX — See Priest, Priesthood 
(H oman), Homan Religion. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS. — See Waldenses. 

POPOL VUH. — The Popol Vuh is a mythic 
and heroic saga of the Quiche Indians of Guatemala, 
on^w'hose mythology and ancient history it is our 
chief source of information. It is of great com- 
parative value when studied in conjunction ivith 
the mythology of the pre-Columbian inhabitants 
of Mexico and Yucatan. The text, as extant, was 
written by _n Christianized native of Guatemala 
some time in the 17th cent., and was copied in 
the Quiche language, in which it was originally ! 
written, by amonKof the Order of Predicadores, 
Francisco Ximenez, who added a Spanish transla- I 
lion and scholia. 


A great deal of doubt has been oast upon the 
genuineness of the Popol PuJi, and it has been 
contended that it is merely the imaginative pro- 
duction of a Quiche native whose ideas were 
coloured by Christian influences ; but these 
reflexions on this venerable compilation originated 
with persons who were for the most part un- 
i acquainted with the history and mythology of 
Central jGnerica, who possessed no insight into 
; aboriginal habits of thought, and who, in short, 
were improperly equipped for the criticism of such 
a work. 

C. Scherzer, an Austrian savant, became aware 
that such a work as the Popol Vuh had existed 
through the medium of a letter from the Abbe Bras- 
senr de Bourbourg to the Duo de Valmy, in which 
the Abb4 deplored the supposed loss of the collection. 
Bent on the recovery of a relic of such profound 
interest, Scherzer journeyed to Guatemala in 1854 
or 1855, found that the Popol Vuh had been made 
use of early in the 19th cent, by a certain Don 
Felix Cabrera, and was successful in tracing the 
missing MS in the library of the university of San 
Carlos, in the city of Guatemala. It appears that 
Ximenez had deposited it in the library of his 
convent at Chichic-ostenango, whence it passed to 
the library of San Carlos in 1830. Scherzer copied 
the Spanish translation of the MS, as did Brasseur, 
and these were published at Vienna and Paris in 
1856 and 1861 respectively. Most nnfortunately 
the Spanish and French translations leave much to 
be desired as regards accuracy, and the misleading 
notes which accompany them must be read very 
critically. A Spanish translation, published as a 
number of the Biblioteca Centro-Americano, is 
scarcely more accurate, but is burdened by notes 
which show a total ignorance of his subject on 
the part of the editor, and which are substantially 
those of Brasseur. 

The name Popol Vuh means, in its literal trans- 
lation, according to some authorities, ‘ The Book 
of the Mat,’ or, in more sophisticated phrase, ‘ The 
Record of the Communitj’,’ but it is likely that a 
correct rendering of the title is * The Collection of 
AVritten Leaves,’ popol signifying the prepared 
bark upon which aboriginal WTiting is often set 
down, and I’uA, ’paper’ or ‘book,’ from the verb 
uoch, ’to write.’ Thus a still more simple trans- 
lation would give ‘The Book of Bark.’ It is a 
work of the same family as the Chinese Sistory of 
the Five Books, the J^anese Nihongi, the Danish 
History of Sa.xo, the Heimskringla of Snorre, and 
some of the Hindu sacred books — a compilation in 
which pure mythology gradually shades off into 
veritable history. The language in which it was 
composed, the Quiche, is a dialect of the great 
Maya-Quicbe tongue, spoken at the time of the 
discovery in AVestem Guatemala, where it is still 
used by the natives, and it is the only remaining 
monument of this tongue. Evidence is not want- 
ing to prove the considerable antiquity of the com- 
pilation, and a decided metrical tendency in its 
composition would lead us to the conclusion that 
it was originally composed in metre, and that con- 
sequently, like the poems of Homer and Ossian, 
before it was reduced to writing it depended for its 
popularity upon the aboriginal memory alone. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the work 
ns we possess it probably does not stand in its pris- 
tine simplicity ; that it has become sophisticated 
in a certain degree by Christian thought and influ- 
ence can hardly be doubted ; but it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that such sophistication is 
merely a surface one, and that it has not succeeded 
in penetrating to the lower strata of aboriginal 
thought. The evidence of language, too, is certain 
proof that it was penned by none other than a 
member of the Quiche race. The almost in.»nr- 
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monntable difficulties of the Quiche language ren- 
der it impossible that a European of the 17th cent, 
could have in any way tampered with the compila- 
tion. and the evidence of its contents is conclusive, 
as the Quiche mythology concurs in many respects 
with those of Mexico and Yucatan, which were 
ns sealed boolts to the scholars of the time in which 
the MS was written. Furthermore, the Quiche 
mythology, as set forth in the pages of the Popol 
Vuh, accords in its general characteristics with the 
great laws of mytholomc science. 

The Popol Vuh is divided into four hooks, the 
first cosmological, the second dealing with the 
adventures of certain hero-gods in the nether world, 
the third detailing the origin and early migrations 
of the Quiche race, and the last a pseudo-chronicle 
of the Quiche kings. 

la the heslumnE we see the god Horafcan (• the onc-Jegged •) 
horerinff in the dense and primeval gloom over a of 

n-aters. As a might)’ wind he passed over the surface of the 
sea and ejaculated the one word ‘Earth.* In answer to his 
evocation the polid land rose slowly from the deep-vast, wet, 
and unstable. The gods took counsel together, presided over 
by Hurakan. Gucuroatz, the serpent covert with green 
feathers, and Spij’acoc and Smucane, male and female creative 
cUvinities, were present. 

Gucumatz is merely a Quiche variant of the 
Mexican Qnetzalcoatl, knoivn to the Maya as 
Kuknlcan. It must be home in mind that to the I 
Hahna of Slexico Quetzalcoatl was an alien deity, i 
iind regarded as a culture-hero who brought i 
them the seeds of civilization and then departed, | 
whereas in the Popol Vuh we find him a native 
deity, assisting in the act of creation. It is strange 
to find him acting as the inferior of Hurakan, and, 
in fact, in this pantheon on the whole we cannot 
discover much affinity with Maya forms, so far 
as we are at present acquainted with the char- 
acteristics of these. The affinities, oddly enough, 
seem to he with JIe.xican deities. E.p., Hurakan 
may be safely equated with Tezoatlipooa, and 
Xpiyacoc and Xmneane have all the character- 
istics of Ometecutli and Omeciuatl._ Certainly 
Gnonmatzhas many points of contactwith P. Schell- 
has’s god P which he identifies with Kukulcan. 
As a Quiche deity, Gucumatz would undoubtedly 
seem to figure as a rain-god pure and simple — rather 
a different r61e from tliat which he plays in the 
mythology of the Mexicans. His serpent form is 
symbolic of water ; and, as the god of the elements 
whose shape is serpentine is almost universal 
throughout N. America, hut by no means so in the 
southern sub-continent, there is a possibility that 
he originated in the north. Of course, it is possible 
that as Quetzalcoatl he may have been adopted by 
the Mexicans from the Southern Maya, and tliat 
his name and fame may have filtered northwards, 
where they are found even to-day, as in the 
Knmsnootl, or Kanikilak, of certain British Colom- 
bian tribes. 

As the result of tbe deliberations of the gods, animals were 
create, but as yet man was not. The want ol a higher type of 
being was felt, and, to supply the deficiency, the gods carv^ 
mannikins out of wood, and endowed them with life. But 
these were frivolous and irreverent, and in their nature too 
puppet-like to be quite human ; bo the gods, irritated by their 
conduct, resolved upon their destruction, Hurakan therefore 
Bent R great flood upon the mannikin folk, which was accom- 
mnied by » resinous rain falling from the heavens. In their 
drowning the mannikins were tormented by fierce birds which 
plucked out their eyes and tore their flesh ; and, as the min 
increased, the animals and plants, and even the domestic 
utensils that they had made, their millstones, plates, and epps, 
rose up against them and Jeered at them. The wretched man- 
nikins rushed hither and thither in their despair, but could find 
no place of shelter, until at last all were drowned, save a mere 
handful whose descendants are said to be 'the little monkeys 
that live in the woods.* 

The composite character of the Popol V'lth may 
be recognized from the circumstance tbafctv*e dis- 
cover at least three agencies assisting in the work 
of creation. From this it appears that three sep- 
arate cosmologies may have been welded together 


into one account, as in the case of other and more 
familiar instances, the most remarkable of which 
■will readilj^ occur to all students of comparative 
religion. 

After earth had eomewhat recovered from this deluge, there 
aroseabein^, orgulous and full o! pride, named Vakub-cakij:, 
which signifies ‘seven times the colour of fire/ or 'very 
brilliftDt,’ an earth-god like the Scandinavian Jotunn or Greek 
Titans, who took the shape of the arara bird or great macaw. 
His eyes were of silver, bis teeth of emerald, and his body was 
composed of various precious metals. His overweening conceit 
so irritated the gods that they resolved upon his destruction. To 
that end they dispatched the twin hero-gods Hun-ahpu and 
Xbalanqoe to earth, to chastise the arrogance of ■Vukuo-cakix. 
These, arriving ia his domain, wounded the god eeverely in the 
mouth with a dart from a magic blow-pipe. Afterwards, with 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucaae, they proceeded to his dwelling, dis- 
guised as ph3’slcians, and cNtracted the unfortunate Titan’s 
emerald teeth, for which they substituted grains of maize. 
Alter the operation Vukub-cakix expired. 

This would seem to be a myth explaining the 
first fertilization of the earth mth seed, and the 
substitution of the maize-plant for the green, 
virgin soil. But the progeny of Vukub-cakix bad 
yet to be disposed of. Zipacna, the earth-heaper, 
and Cabralcan, the earth-quake, were also destroyed 
by crafts so that the race of Titans ivas now extinct. 

The second book yields much interesting material 
for the mythologist. It relates the nnder-world 
adventures of Hunhun-abpu and Vukub-hun-ahpn, 
the sons of Xpiyacoc and Xniucane. 

Hnnhun-ahpu and his brothers were great exponents of the 
native game of ball, a kind of hockey. On one occasion the 
course of their play took them into the vicinity of the realm of 
Xibalba, the under world, the monarchs of which challenged 
them to a came with the r^icious intent, common to all super- 
natural folk, of defeating and disgracing them. The challenge 
was accepted, and, after crossing over a river of blood, the 
brothers came to the residence of the lord of the (Quiche hades, 
where they underwent a series of insults and tortures. Jlrsb 
they were requested to place themselves in a seat of honour, 
but hastily arose when they found that it was a red-hot stone. 
Then they were thrust into the House of Gloom, where they were 
tortured, killed, and buried. The head of Hunhun-ahpu was, how- 
ever, suspended from a tree, which speedily became covered vrith 
gourds. Xquiq (‘ blood ’>, the daughter of a notable of Xibalba, 
was standing underneath its shade, when the bead of Hunhun- 
ahpu expectorated Into her palm, so that she conceived. The 
head told her to go to his home on earth, where she would be 
received by Xmucane, to whom she must tell the story of the 
brothers' tragic fate. She did so, but XniucaDe would not at 
first credit her story, Xquiq, however, to prove her super- 
natural origin, gathered a basket of maize where no maize grew 
--quite a natural thing for a deity of the under world to do, as 
they are invariably associated with the grooving of grain. 
Xquiq became the mother of Huo-ahpu and Xbalanque, the 
twnti-heTOCS alluded to in the first book. They -were so noi^ 
that Xmucane, their grandmother, thrust them out of doors. 
Extremely precocious, they were made to clear rround for the 
plantation of maize, but, as they possessed magic tools which 
could work of themselves, they went on bunting expeditions 
and neglected their duties, and during the night the wild 
animals met and undid the work that the magic tools had ac- 
complished. The brothers watched for the purpose of captur- 
ing the miscreants, but the animals escaped, all gave one, the 
rat, which in return for its life recounted to them the glorious 
deeds of their father end uncle, and how they had been en- 
trapped in Xibalba. Shortly after this the twins themselves 
received a challenge to play ball from the lords of the under 
world, which they accepted. On their arrival in Xibalba, the 
community* of w-hich seems to have been conducted on the lines 
ol a native secret society with a form of initiation, they passed 
scatheless through several of the ordeals, and defeated the lords 
of the Plutonian realm at balL Thej' were placed in the House 
of Lances, but escaped by bribing the lancers. They were then 
thrust into the House of Cold, %vhere they cheated their tor- 
mentors by warming themselves with burning pine-cones. In 
the House of Tigers and the House of Gloom they passed a 
night each vrithout misfortune, but in the House of Bata Hon* 
fthpu's head was cut off by Carnazotz, ruler of the bats. The 
■ head was suspended in the ball-court, but the tortoise passed 
i by the severed neck of Hun-abpu, to which it became attached, 
turning into a newr head. 

The Camozotz here referred to ia a figure of some 
importance. With the Central American peoples 
generally the hat "was the symhol of gloom and 
darkness^ therefore Carnazotz is the god of subter- 
ranean cares in which that animal is usually found. 
It is plain, in fact, that here we have to deal with 
a form of the deity of monntain caverns and cave- 
worship. Pictures of the bat-god are found in the 
Borgian, Yatican, and Fejervary Codices — all 
Mexican MSS — as Seler first pointed out, and 
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this is strange, as in Mexico itself the cult of a bat- 
god does not appear to have been known. But it 
is probable that the JISS which give representations 
of this god originated near the southern borders of 
the Jlexican empire, nearer the sphere of Maya 
influence. In the Borgian Codex the bat-god is 
represented as holding a severed human head in 
the left hand, and as in the act of tearing a man’s 
head from the body with his right hand. He is 
also frequently met with on the Copan reliefs, and 
in the Maya Dresden Codex, and his head appears 
in the Maya conventional sign for the cardinal 
point of the north. In a vase excavated by E. P. 
Dieseldortf he is well portrayed with outstretched 
wings on which are depicted half-moons, symbolic 
of his nocturnal character. We find his name also 
reproduced in that of the two royal families of the 
Cakchiquels, who were called Ah-po-zotzil and 
Ah.po-xa, and, according to another passage in the 
Popol Viih, we find that the Cakchiquels designated 
him Zotzilaha Chamalcan, who, we are told, took 
the bat for his image. But Zotzilaha does not 
mean ‘ bat,’ but ‘ bat’s house,’ therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that this god possessed more 
than one form, i.e., that, besides the bat which he 
symbolized, he had the form of a ca\’e-god. 

The brothers, having outwitted tlieir fiendish hosts, oovr 
entered upon a veritable oi^’ of magio, even submitting to be 
killed ana coming to life again, after their bones had been 
beaten to powder and thrown into the river. The monarchs of 
Xiballn requested to be killed also, but, as the brothers omitted 
to revive them, their reign was at an end. They then showed 
themselvesin their true colours, degraded the princes of Xibalba, 
and, after paying fitting funeral honours to their father and 
uncle, set them lu the heavens as the sun and moon. 

In this myth it is easy to see the harrying of 
hell so common to the mythologies of all nations. 
The Quiche Xibalba is, of course, a place of the 
dead, with many departments, like the Egyptian 
Amenti, where both just and unjust alike are 
lodged. The savage mind trembles at the idea of 
a place of eternal doom of which it knows nothing ; 
therefore it invents mj-ths of the descent into its 
hades of its most heroic and god.like figures, who 
are described as achieving tlie conquest of the 
terrors of death and hell, and making the way 
easy for those who come after them. 

In the third hook we find the gods once more in 
council, their object this time being the, creation of 
man. I 


Four perfect men were fashioned by Hutukan out of red and 
white maize. But these beings were too perfect, and in know, 
ledge closely approached to the gods themselves. The creators, 
aJarined at this condition of things, felt that it was not good that 
man should approach them in wisdom, so they contracted his 
light so that he might onh' be able to see a portion of the earth. 
The gods then provided the first four men with wives. These 
eight people were the ancestors of the Quiche only, the progeni- 
tors of other tribes being created subs^uently. As yet there 
was no sun in the heavens, and, despite the prayers of the 
early Quiche, no luminary appeared. A desire to migrate 
came upon the first men, and they set out for Tulan-Zuiva. 
Attempts have been made to identify this locality with the city 
ol Tollan, the capital of the Toltecs of ancient Mexico. In 
that place the Quiche received gods, each man being given a 
special and probably tribal deity. One of these, Tohil, whose 
name signilies ‘ the rnmbler,* and who is a thunder- and rain- 
god, probably a variant ol Qnetzalcoatl or Gucuniatz, supplied 
the emigrants with fire by striking his feet (which were com- 
posed ot flint) together, and producing lightning. At Tulan 
the speech ol men became confounded, so that the four 
progenitors ol the Quiche could no longer comprehend one 
another. Leaving Tulan under the leadership ol Tohil, they 
wandered on, meeting innumerable hardships, making their wav 
ilirough desolate mountain-rasses, and passing through the se.a 
■which was miraculously divided lor their journey froni shore to 
shore. At length they came to the mountain Hacavitz. called 

“S ‘hey hadbeen told 
that at this spot they should see the sun. At last he appeared 
above the horizon, weak and as reflected in a glass, and. as his 
beams lighted upon them, the tribal gods were turned into 
stone, ns were the gods worshipped by the animals. 

It is probable that this myth recounts a mi<wa- 
tion from the cold north to the warm south. The 
aun prows stronger ns the journey proceeds, which 
would seem to show that, to begin with, the 


ancestors of the Quiche people must have dwelt 
in a comparatively cold climate. T. A. Joyce 
(Mexican Archeology, p. 362 f.) sees in this myth 
the adoption of a solar calendar or rather the fixing 
of a date to form a starting-point for a time-count 
modelled on solar time. T'he whole myth is strik- 
ingly akin to that of the wanderings of the 
Israelites, bnt the conditions of migration under- 
gone by the Quiche, tliough similar to those re- 
counted in the book of Exodus, possess as many 
points of difference, and are by no means a mere 
variation of the Scriptural version, as stated by 
short-sighted collators of both. The best proof 
that the myth is of purely native origin is that 
such myths of undoubted aboriginal manufacture 
abound in America. Thus we find in an Aztec 
migration-myth in the Boturini Collection that the 
Aztecs issuing from Aztian carried their god Huit- 
zUopochtli before them when they came by water 
to Colhuacan. ^Ye also find a similar myth in the 
i Wallam Olttm, or Painted Records of the lenap6 
; Indians, which state that the Lenapd left the dwell- 
ing of Talli for the Snake Land, to reach which 
they pas.sed over the water of the frozen sea. The 
Popol Vvh, indeed, may be a dim and distant echo 
of a migration from N.E, Asia to American soil. 
The circumstance that the tribal gods of the Quiche 
were turned to stone on the appearance of the sun 
recalls a myth of the Zuni Indians of New Me.xico, 
in which the great gods turned certain animals 
into stone, which afterwards became fetishes. 

The fourth book of the Popol Vtth is almost 
purely pseudo-historical, and as such possesses no 
interest for the student of comparative religion. 
Enough has been said to prove that the Popol Vuh 
is the New World’s richest mythological mine, 
abounding with treasure awaiting those who mtII 
take the pains to unearth it. In especial there 
can be no question that it throws much light upon 
the mythologies of the Mexicans and Slaya, but 
our knowledge of these is so slight that at present 
it is found not a little difficult to apply the light 
shed by the Popol Vuh so as to dispel the gloom 
which surrounds them. 

Literatore. — B rassecr de Bonrbotti^Ti Popol Vuh, Puis, 
1861 : F. Ximenez, Los Bistorias del Origin de los Indies de 
Guatemala, WexiTie., 1S5C; L. Si>^nz^,The Popol FwACin ‘ Popular 
Studies in Mythology, Roniance, and Folklore ' series), Ijondon, 
190S, The Bythsof ilexicoand Peru, do, 1913; T. A. Joyce, 
Mexican Ar^ceologv, do. 1D14. The brief essayof Max Muller 
upon the Popol Vuh is worthless. A tr. is in course of prepara- 
tion in Austria, and a tr. from the ori^nal Quiche is understood 
to be in progress by a distinguished German student of Mexican 
arcteoio-y. LEIVIS SpENCE. 

PORPHYRY.— See Neo-Platonisji. 

PORTENTS See Peodigies and Portents. 

PORT ROYAL.— See Jansenissi. 

POSITIVISM. — 1 . Derivation and definition. 
— ^Derived from the French positif, ' sure,’ ‘ certain,' 
‘positivism’ was the term chosen by AuOTste 
Comte to designate a system of thought and life 
dealing with realities and based on the sure results 
reached by scientific methods, avbich aimed not 
only at certainty, but also at precision in the vary- 
ing degree that each particular branch of science 
allows. 'When, however, the word was applied to 
a system of life as well as of thought, it obtained 
the additional connotation ,of ‘ useful ’ ; and, as 
our knoivledge of the world depends on the powers 
of mankind, we also get the meaning ‘relative. 
AVith the study of biology and sociology, science 
becomes organic, and, with the recognition of the 
union of mankind in the social organism, sym- 
pathetic. Positivism, therefore, in spite of its 
name, is not purely intellectual. It is not only 
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real, certain, and precise, but also useful, relative, j 
organic, and sympathetic. 

z. History before Comte. — ^The general applica- ' 
tion of scientific methods, the accumulation of a 
mass of ordered knowledge, the building up in 
turn of the various abstract sciences — all this has 
been a long and gradu.al process. While in the 
theocracies of Babylon and Egj'pt concrete facts 
were observed, recorded, and utilized, calendars 
made, canals dug, land measured, temples and i 
pyramids built, it was only in Greece that abstract 
laws of co-existence and succession were formu- 
lated. But the abstract science of Greece made 
considerable progress only in mathematics and 
astronomy; it was essentially statical, failing to 
solve even so simple a problem as that presented 
by the acceleration of a falling body ; it did not 
reach the subjects — health, politics, morals — most 
interesting to mankind, for in these subjects Greek 
knowledge remained almost entirely concrete and 
empirical. Other interests and needs, the develop- 
ment of Roman law, the rise of a new religion, the 
inroads of the harharians, distracted the attention 
of the ancient world, and Greek science not only 
ceased to make progress, hut, would have been lost, 
had it not been preserved and even slightly 
increased by the Arabs. At the Renaissance the 
scientific advance was resumed. Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo introduced the new astronomy ; 
the earth ceased to he the centre of the universe ; 
problems of motion were successfully solved. 
Bacon and Descartes discussed the purpose, 
methods, and scope of science, and the former 
foresaw its extension to social and moral pheno- 
mena. In the two centuries after Bacon the 
sciences of physics, cliemistry, and biology made 
great progress, and a long series of thinkers began 
tentatively to investigate the laws of social struc- 
ture and development, the working of the human 
mind, and the relation of subject and object. 
Building on the results of tliese labours and 
gathering up the scattered threads of these 18th 
cent, investigations. Corate founded a scientific 
philosophy and a purely human religion. 

3 . Comte. — Auguste Comte was horn at Mont- 
pellier on 19th Jan. 1798, the son of a revenue 
officer of small means. His parents were royalists 
and devout Catholics, but he had abandoned theo- 
logy before he was fifteen, and was throughout his 
life a firm republican. At the Lycee at Montpellier 
he showed such precocity that, while still a pupil, 
he took the place of the absent mathematical 
professor. Thence he passed to the famous Poly- 
technic School, first of his list in the entrance ex- 
amination when sixteen, though he was not allowed 
to join till the next year. In 1816 — the year after 
Waterloo— he took a leading part in a demonstra- 
tion against an unpopular official, and was expelled 
with the other students of his year, the whole 
school being suspected of republican sentiments. 
He was, however, already known to some eminent 
men, and on their recommendation he obtained 
pupils. Later he was appointed to two small 
mathematical posts in the Polytechnic ns teacher 
and examiner. Having already published some 
important essays, he began, in 1826, a course of 
lectures on the positive philosophy, which was 
interrupted by a mental breakdown ; but after his 
recovery it was resumed and completed. The 
course was attended by some of the most eminent 
men of science of the day, and formed a first sketch 
of the Positive Philosophy (G vols., 1830-42). This 
was followed in 1848 by the General View of Posi- 
tivism, the introduction to his second great work, 
thePoiRiT’c Polity (4 vols., the last being published 
in 1854). Between the two works his outlook on 
life had developed. An early marriage had turned 
out unhappy ; his uife grudged ins devotion to his 


chosen task, and wished to direct liis powers into 
more lucrative channels ; eventually she left him. 
Some years afterwards he formed a devoted friend- 
ship for Madame de Vaux, whose husband was a 
fugitive from justice. Clotilde de Vaux was not 
erhaps a woman of exceptional mental capacity, 
ut she was quite able to appreciate Comte’s 
genius. She was not, however, in the least in 
love with him, and their friendship led to no closer 
union. It began in April 1844, and ended by her 
death just a year later. This short episode had a 
lasting effect on his career. Prom the outset, ns 
he had shown in his early essays, he had sought 
the good of mankind as the proper goal of nil 
human effort. But he had sought it by an intel- 
lectual regeneration, a philosophy of science, a 
synthesis of human knowledge. Clotilde de Vaux 
could add nothing to his intellectual equipment, 
but their friendship opened his eyes to sides of 
human life previously unseen, to other needs of 
the human heart and other values in human con- 
duct. Henceforth, while recognizing the primary 
necessity of scientific synthesis, he saw that there 
must be a synthesis embracing all sides of human 
nature, action, and affection as well as intellect — 
in other words, a religion at once scientific and 
human. Thus he became the founder of the 
Religion of Humanity. This was the dominant 
note of the Positive Polity and the Catechism of 
Positive Religion. In his last work, the Sjihjective 
Synthesis, he returned to mathematics, considered 
from a social and religious point of view. A com- 
panion treatise on morals he did not live to write. 
He died on 5th Sept. 1857, in Paris, and was buried 
in Pfere Lachaise Cemetery. A monument was 
erected to his memory outside the Sorbonno in 
1898. Many years before his death he was deprived 
of his posts at the Polytechnic ; for the scientific 
specialists disliked his insistence on synthesis, and 
vehemently rejected his claim that science should 
fulfil a social mission. Some of his earlier sup- 
porters, notably M. P. E. Littrd and John Stuart 
Mill, declined to follow him in his religious de- 
velopments. But he gathered round him a small 
body of disciples who remained after his death to 
defend his memory and propagate his ideas. 

When twenty years old, Comte became 
acquainted with Henri Saint-Simon (1760-1825), 
who was already famous. Saint-Simon had con- 
ceived the idea of a reformed social order in which 
all the resources of the State should be used for 
the benefit of the whole people, and was in fact 
one of the originators of modern socialism, though 
the word was then unknown, while, unlike most 
socialists, he had no confidence in democratie 
institutions. He believed that the new order 
must rest on a basis of science ; but he had led 
a roving and adventurous life little compatible 
with scientific studies. This lack Comte seemed 
eminently fitted to supply. He wrote his two 
earliest essays under Saint-Simon's intinence, and 
the third at his request; but, when this was 
written, it was the master who first perceived the 
discrepancy between his ideas and those of his 
disciple. Saint-Simon had expressed his purpose 
in the title which he had suggested: ‘Plan of the 
Scientific Operations necessary for reorganizing 
Society.’ He wanted an immediate application of 
science to this purpose. Comte saw that much 
more was needed, and that a much longer task lay 
before him ; a new science of sociology must be 
founded irrespective of any immediate application ; 
and science itself stood in need of reorganization. 
He soon came to see that a scientific philosophy 
must precede a polity founded on science. Thus, 
after six years, master and disciple separated ; and 
Comte, who in every other case was so ready to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to his predecessors. 
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ahvays insisted that Condorcet was his immediate 
intellectual ancestor, and that he owed nothing to 
Saint-Simon. It is true that he gained little 
intellectually from the connexion ; for Saint' 
Simon’s ideas were constantly changing and often 
inconsistent — he was a visionary rather than a 
systematic thinker. Nevertheless, Comte was 
aliected both for good and for evil : for good, since 
Saint-Simon was well fitted to impress on him the 
need of reconstruction, and had some confused 
glimpses of its true conditions ; for evil, because 
he retained to the end of his life Saint-Simon’s 
tendency to expect quick results and to outrun 
scientific forecast in his zeal for social reconstruc- 
tion. The first is, indeed, the common failing of 
reformers ; the second led Comte to make his fore- 
casts of the future more detailed than the complex 
character of social phenomena allows. 

It was in this third essay (1822) that Comte put 
forward his law of intellectual development, which 
he named the * Law of the Three States,* and his 
classification of the sciences. The former had 
already been stated by Turgot in an early thesis, 
but without adequate proof or recognition of its 
scope ; and it was open to fatal misunderstanding 
unless combined with a classification of the sciences 
in the order of their historic development. Here 
is a statement of the Jaw by Comte : 

'From the nature of the human intellect each branch of 
knowledge, in its development, is necessarily obliged to pass 
through three different theoretical states: the theological or 
fictitious state ; the meta)>hy8\cal or abstract stale ; the 
scientific or positive state ' {Earlj; Euayt tfn Social Philosophy^ 
Eng, tr.2, p. 131). 

In the first stage men, interpreting the unknomi 
hj' the kno^Ti, attribute the phenomena of the 
world without to the action of beings moved by 
human passions ; in the third they content them- 
selves with discovering the order in which events 
occur, noting tlie relations of co-existence or 
sneoession, nmicli give the conditions of Imman 
action. Between tliese there is a transitional 
stage in which personified or merely verbal entities 
take tile place of divine wills. Tnu.s a pestilence, 
which is in primitive times or among backward 
peoples a punishment sent by tlie gods, passes into 
an entity, ivhicli comes and goes without assigned 
cause, till with increasing knowledge the conditions 
of its appearance and the course of it-s development 
are discovered, its microbe isolated, it may he, and 
so its prevention or cure becomes possible. The 
natural rights of man, supposed tlie same in all 
ages and under all conditions, supply an example 
in politics of the metapliysical transition from the 
divine right of kings to the ordering of society in 
accordance with the needs of a developing civiliza- 
tion. Of such entities Nature is the most general. 
At the beginning of the transition it is hardly 
distinguishable from a divinity or at least a living 
being, as in such expressions as ‘Nature abhors a 
vacuum.’ In the end it becomes a convenient 
summary for the totality of phenomena and their 
laws. 

But, in order to understand correctly the Law of 
the Three States, a classification of the abstract 
sciences was necessa^. Comte proposed to range 
them in a linear series, beginning with the most 
general and simple and proceeding to the most 
special and complex — mathematics, astronomy 
(celestial physics), physics, chemistry, biology, and 
sociology, to which he afterwards added ethics, 
the first four being condensed into cosmology on 
occasion. This order was that actually followed 
by the sciences in their historic development — the 
order in which they in turn reached the positive 
stage. Herbert Spencer attacked this classifica- 
tion on the ground that no linear arrangement was 
possible, the sciences being interdependent. But 
classification is a logical artifice, which usually 


accentuates the divisions found in nature, and is 
intended for the assistance of human reason. For 
exposition a linear order is necessary, and of such 
orders Comte’s conforms most nearly to the order 
of historical development; and in its main lines it 
has been ado[ited by Spencer himself in his exposi- 
tion of the syntlietic philosophy, with one amend- 
ment which does not alleot the order of the series. 
This amendment consists in the intercalation of 
psychology between biology and sociology. In 
fact, the most serious criticism directed against 
Comte’s classification is that he has treated 
psychology ns a department — the concluding 
section — of biology and not as a separate science ; 
but, if the criticism be allowed, it would mean only 
the insertion of a new term, not a recasting of the 
wliole. Whether psycliology is to be considered as 
a sep.-irate science tfepends, according to Comte’s 
principles, on whether it requires a new method ; 
for the main distinction between the various 
sciences lies in the methods necessary for their 
investigation. 

It will thus he seen, if we consider the Law of 
the Three Slates in combination with the classifica- 
tion of the sciences, that at any given period all 
three stages will be represented, the simpler 
sciences being already positive, while the more 
complex are partly or wholly metaphysical or theo- 
logical. In the earliest societies of which we have 
knowledge some simple positive notions will have 
been derived from practical life, while even In the 
present age the most complex sciences have not 
become completely positive. 

Comte is generallj' recognized as the founder of 
sociology. It is true that the necessary conditions 
j of human society were discussed by Aristotle, and 
that therefore, in its purely statical aspects, the 
subject was studied in ancient Greece. Early in 
the 18th cent. Vico attempted to establish a new 
science of society, but tlie necessa^ foundation in 
the simpler sciences was wanting ; the same 
century saw the successful treatment of many 
isolated questions relating to social structure and 
development ; and towards its close Herder, Kant, 
and Condorcet sought the laws of the progress 
of civilization in the study of history. But Comte 
was tlie first to map out the field of sociology, to 
show its true relation to the earlier sciences, 
especially biology, to distinguisb social statics 
from social dynamics, and to put forward and 
apply the special method proper to the latter. In 
tins, which Comte called ‘historic filiation’ and 
J. S. Mill ‘inverse deduction,’ a generalization is 
made inductively from the facts of history. Then 
the same result is deduced by showing how the 
sequence of events could he attributed to the 
known facts of human nature, or to what we 
already know of the development of societies and 
the conditions of social action. By this method 
Comte reached his law of intellectual development 
and corresponding laws of the evolution of activity 
and aflection. Thus in the Western transition, 
while human activitj’ was at first organized for 
conquest and then for defence, eventually industry 
becomes recognized as the chief occupation of 
mankind. In correspondence uith this the status 
of the workers changes from slaverj' to serfdom 
and then to freedom. In the last stage there is a 
further advance from the metaphysical concept of 
individual rights and the absolute control of 
wealth by its possessor to the acceptance of social 
duty or convenience as regulating industrial rela- 
tions. In the language of Pierre Laffitte, Corate’s 
successor as leader of the Positivist body, we 
should regard ‘ wealth as social in its origin and 
destination ’ (T/te Positive Science of Morals, Eng. 
tr., p. 191). So, too, there is a widening of tlie 
morM sphere, a law of moral progress. At one 
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time moral duties are bounded by tbe family, class, 
or tribe. Later they are extended to nil of the 
same city or nation. Finally, they include the 
■whole human race. 

The field of social statics, as we have seen, had 
been cultivated from ancient times. Comte, how- 
ever, made some important additions to the work 
of his predecessors. He brought out more fully 
than they had done the co-ordination that exists 
between institutions in corresponding stages of 
social e%’olution, while avoiding the error of suppos- 
ing tins co-ordination to he as exact as in biologj', 
where K. Owen was able from a single bone to 
reconstruct the form of an extinct bird. More 
important is Comte’s classification of the elements 
of society — first into spiritual and temporal, these 
tending to further subdivision, the former into 
emotionals and intelleotnals, the latter into chiefs 
and people. Tlie progress of sociology has not 
been so rapid as Comte hoped, but it is now gener- 
ally recognized as a science under that name, 
■which he gave it. The cliief sociologists since his 
time have pursued the study from rather difterent 
standpoints. Herbert Spencer has dealt largely 
with the influence on the social organism of the laws 
of the lower sciences, especially the biological laws 
of heredity. P. G. Frdderic Le Play has shown how 
the environment chiefly afieots social structure and 
development indirectly through its control of 
industry, the work of the hunter, the fisher, the 
shepherd, and the tiller of the soil each giving rise 
to a different type of cirflization. But in sooiolow | 
physical and biological laws only give the condi- 1 
tions of social existence. The environment is 
most powerful in tlie early stages of civilization 
and becomes less and less so as the social heritage 
grows. Following the example of other sciences, 
sociology must discover laws by the direct study 
of social plienomena, the structure of human 
societies, and the development of human civiliza- 
tion. In this field Comte has been the chief 
pioneer. 

The importance of liis discoveries is seen in tlie 
light which they throw on history. He traces the 
development of civilization from fetishism or 
animism, through astrolatry, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, to polytlieism, found in a theo- 
cratic form in the great river valleys, isolated by 
strong natural barriers, as in Egypt, or in a 
military form in Greece or Borne. In Greece 
the geographical configuration of the country did 
not favour a career of conquest, and amid the 
freedom and rivalry of the small city-States Greek 
art and Greek science arose. I{..aie, on the con- 
trary, conquered and united the hlediterronean 
world. Polytheism passed into monotheism and 
conquest into defence. For some centuries the 
energies and intellect of the West were occupied 
in civilizing the barbarian and creating the 
Catholic Church. But, as that was accomplished, 
a new intellectual curiosity arose, stimulated by 
contact with the Muhammadan world and later hv 
the reidval of ancient learning. From the 14tn 
cent, onwards Europe entered ontliatrevolutionaiy 
transition which culminated in the 18th. But, 
alongside of the movement of destruction, thehreak- 
do'wn of the old institutions and beliefs, there was 
a movement of construction, the building up of 
modern science. In this growth of science Comte 
saw the promise of the close of the revolutionary 
era, for scientific results were tme for all, tran- 
scending national bounds and giving a certitude in 
which all could share. From a study of the past 
he reached the following conclusions as to the 
characteristics of the new era : (I) as the field of 
scientific investigation was continually enlarging, 
as that was becoming more and more the test of 
certitude and the bond of intellectual unity, the 


philosophy of the future must he founded on 
science, and the religion of the future must he 
compatible with science ; (2) however much the 
peace of the world might be troubled by nations 
in a more backward stage of civilization— and even 
in Europe some are behind others — industry was 
becoming more and more the chief occupation of 
man’s energies ; peace was becoming noi’raal, war 
abnormal ; (3) in j)olitics the metaphysical conoep. 
tion of natural rights, the same in all places and 
times, was giving way to the acceptance of duties, 
changing with the development of civilization ; 
(4) conduct was being more and more judged by 
human and social standards. Aristotle bad de- 
scribed man as a civic animal. ‘We are members 
one of another’ (Eph 4“), St. Paul proclaimed. 
In the 17th cent, this recognition of solidarity 
was extended — at least in the intellectual sphere — 
to continuity, ■u'hen Pascal said : 

“The whole succession ot men during the course of so many 
centuries should be considered as one man, ever living ana 
continuatiy learning* (Pr^uco sur U Traiti du VidCt Ct^unes, 
Paris, lOQS, U. 135). 

In Comte’s view the human race formed one great 
organism, Humanity, living a continuous life in 
accordance with its own laws of development, its 
elements becoming more and more closely con- 
nected. The individual as such is an abstraction ; 
for every one is a member of a family, then of a 
city or nation, and finally of Humanity, which is 
made up of all the nations of the earth. On these 
collective elements tlie tliought and life of each 
individual depend, and that thought and life 
necessarily differ in different stages of human 
development. Each is tbe child of his own nation 
and time. 

Beligion, in Comte’s definition, consists in the 
full harmony of life, and embraces eqiially the 
heart and the intellect, 'for botli of these must 
concur to produce any true unity of life ’ [Positive 
Polity, Eng. tr.j ii. 8). Its function is to regulate 
the individual life and to combine collective lives. 
In the earlier stages of man’s deveiopment this 
was attained by the unconscious creation, first of 
fetishes, then of gods, the unknown outside being 
interpreted in terms of men’s own feelings. But 
intellectually, in one department after another, 
natural laws take the place of divine wills, and 
in morals the desire to please or appease the gods 
becomes less potent ns a motive for good actions 
than the lore of our fellow-men. Humanity thus 
becomes the new centre of unity ; the Eelipion of 
Humanity, a religion capable of uniting all, and 
‘ Live for others ’ its guiding principle. The term 
' altruism,’ no'w in general use, was introduced by 
Comte. 

Three sources of misunderstanding must he 
guarded against in considering this religion. (1) 
It is not mere cosmopolitanism. Humanity is 
made np of families and nations. For the great 
mass of men and women — indeed, for all in many 
relations of their lives — it must he served through 
service to family and country, to kinsmen, friends, 
and fellow-countrymen. Humanity is strength- 
ened, not by reducing all nations to one level, out 
by each nation in its free deveiopment bringing to 
the common service of mankind the special apti- 
tudes and resources which it has developed. 
Devotion to Humanity is based upon family affec- 
tion and love of country. Humanity does not set 
aside nationality ; it only controls it, making a 
nation’s glory consist in service and not in domina- 
tion. (2) Positivism does not regard the earlier 
religions as had and false. They are such approxi- 
mations to the truth as were possible in the ages in 
which they arose. Their acceptance and, indeed, 
their continued existence, w'here they still exist, 
show that they answer to certain human needs; 
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and, so far as they fulfil a necassaiy function, to 
be destroyed, they must be replaced. They were 
centres or unity to their adherents, even when 
their rivalry made for disunion. ^Thus Positivists 
honour the great teachers of all religions and gladly 
accept what is pennanent in their work — c.ff., the 
separation of spiritual from temporal power under 
the medi.'Eval Church. But they also honour 
apostles of enlightenment like Diderot and 
Condorcet, who, though they failed justly to 
appreciate the past, made ready the way for 
the future. (3) Altruism is inconsistent with 
self-immolation or with purposeless self-denial. 
Pleasure is not an e^il, except where it involves 
neglect of duty in ourselves or pain to others. 
To live for otliers implies the maintenance of 
our full powers of service, including piiysical 
health and cheerfulness of _ tenaper. Asceticism, 
s.ave as training for sendee, is alien to the Religion 


of Humanity. 

Comte has been blamed for neglect of episte- 
mology and formal logic. The latter he considered 
best studied in the several sciences, methods being 
thus seen in their application. As to the former, 
the validity of scientific methods and the underlying 
assumptions of science w-ere in his view sutfici- 
ently established by the success of modem science 
and the continual extension of its sphere. The 
uniformity of nature, the reign of n.atui^ law, 
the relativity of knowledge, the distinction^ be- 
tween subjective and objective derived from Kant, 
were accepted as postulates of scientific investiga- 
tion. He did, however, formulate under the 
designation The First Philosophy a. series of general 
principles or laws on which the abstract sciences 
rest. Hvpotheses, far from bein" condemned, 
were heldl to be legitimate prorided they were 
verifiable. liVithont the use of hypothesis scientific 
discovery is impossible. Knowledge was not to be 
pursued 'for its own sake, but for a social purpose. 


•Know In order to foresee, and foresee In order to provide* 
{Poiiffyueposiffre, L, taUe todnp p. 726). 


.4s to those ultimate problems which occupied so 
large a space in man’s early speculation^ Comte 
considered them insoluble. The absolute is out of 
reach of man’s relative powers. We can postulate 
benevolence of his immediate environment and the 
laws that control his destiny only in so far as they 
have allowed Humanity to arise and develop. To 
that extent the earth and the whole body of u.atural 
laws — ‘le grand milieu,’ in Comte’s expression — 
were rightlj- venerated by mankind, but only ns a 
consequence of their relation to Humanity.* The 
old cosmogonies made man the objective centre of 
the universe. Comte aimed only at a subjective 
synthesis. In positivism all knowledge is viewed 
in its relation to man, and human knowledge is 
considered adequate for all human needs. At the 
s,ame time Comte was not purely intellectnalist. 
He recognized the effect of practical life and feel- 
ing on thought. He took all sides of human nature 
into account. He insisted on the need of social 
aims even in scientific inquiry. 

•The Intellect shonld alwnps be the servant of the Heart, 
never its slave’ (4 General rifiv of PaitiHsm, Enp. tr.:, 
original title page). 


To the positive philosophy corresponds a positive 
education, replacing instruction in letters bv a 
training in^ science and a knowledge of realities. 
Comte divided tbe education of the young into 
three phases. Till seven years of age the child 
would remain entirely in his mother’s charge, 
gradually exercising his powers, hut in an inforratd 
way, and not even being taught to read. From 
seven to fourteen, while he would learn to read 
and write, his education would be mainly artistic. 
He would sing and draw, and become acquainted 
with tbe literature of his own country, and possibly 


towards the end of tbe period he might begin to 
study foreign languages. Comte hoped that event- 
nall 5 ' mothers who had already received a positiv- 
ist education would be capable of teaching their 
children during tbe seconu, as well as the first, 
period, but for the present he recognized that this 
would be impossible. Finally, in the third stage, 
from fourteen to twenty-one, the youth, while 
engaged in preparing for the active work of bis 
life — in general as apprentice— would followcourses 
on all tile seven abstract sciences, from mathe- 
matics to ethics, on two evenings in the week 
during the first two years, on one evening during 
the last five. Girls would go through precisely the 
same course, except that, to prevent overstrain, 
thc 3 ' would have only oneevening avveek through- 
out. For such classes to be largely- attended, they 
would obviousl 3 ’ have to fulfil certain conditions. 
(I) The hours of labour would have to be short. 
Comte hoped that the hours even of adults would 
ultimately be reduced to thirtv-five a week, (2) 
The study of each science must be limited. There 
was to be no question of training the boys and 
girls to be teachers of mathematics or chemists or 
surgeons. For such professional instruction there 
would be special institutions. The general courses 
would be open to all and would have to recog- 
nize two limitations. Tliev* must be sufficient only 

(a) to give the student a grasp of scientific method, 
of the scientific way of looking at the world, and 

(b) to enable him to proceed to the later sciences. 
Each science would be pursued — till the last was 
reached — in order to understand its method and 
have a firm basis for later studies. (3) Tlie course 
of seven years must form a connected whole, and 
be infusM vvith a social purpose. The teachers, 
therefore, were to be men of philosophic outlook — 
Comte referred to them as a philosophical priest- 
hood — who, while their chief business would be 
teaching, would also form a spiritual power, inter- 
national as science is, and independent of political 
parties, who, as they would renounce all temporal 
ambition, could give disinterested counsel in rela- 
tion to public afiairs. 

Many other institutions were suggested by 
Comte. Of these it is possible here to describe 
only the Positirist Library and the Positivist 
Calendars. 

Tlie Positivist Library for the Xineteenth Cen- 
tniy was a selection of books made by Comte, 
‘ with the view of guiding the more tbonghtfiil 
minds among the people in their choice of books 
for constant use.’ It is divided into four sections : 
poetry and fiction, science, history, and philosophy 
and religion. Of these the first and last have 
naturally the most pennanent interest, the one 
containing the great masterpieces of imaginative 
literature from Homer and .'Eschylus to Goethe 
.md Walter Scott, the other, not only the sacred 
books of Hebrew, Christian, and Muslim, the Bible 
and the Qur’an, with St. .4ugustine, SL Bernard, 
Thomas a Kempis, and Bossuet, bnt the great 
^ilosophers, from Aristotle, through Bacon and 
Descartes, to Diderot, Condorcet, and Comte. The 
! collection was purely provisional and intended only 
for the West. It includes only those religious 
uTitings that have directly affected Western civil- 
ization ; it excludes the great epics of India. This 
is in the main true also of the Historical Calendar, 
though the first month contains the names of 
Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster as well as those 
of Moses, Isaiah, and Muhammad. The year is 
divided into thirteen months, each representing a 
phase in human development: theocratic civiliza- 
tion, ancient poetry, philosophy, science, militaiy 
civilization, Catholicism, feudalism, modern epic 
poetry, industry, drama, philosophy, statesman- 
ship, and science. The month is divided into 
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t^venty-eight days. At the head of each month is 
a great name, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare for the 
three months of poetry, Aristotle and Descartes 
for the two of philosophy, Julius Cmsar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, etc. Other types preside over eacli 
week, wliile every day recalls some eminent man, 
with substitutes in some cases for leapyears. The 
whole forms a wonderful picture of JEuropean pro- 
gress from the dawn of history to the French 
Kevolntion. It is professedly a record of construc- 
tion rather than destniction ; e.xcept in the first 
month it deals almost entirely rvith the lYest : it 
is temporary, save as a historical sketch, and even 
historical values change. On the other hand, the 
Abstract Calendar is general and permanent. In 
this the first month is dedicated to Humanity, the 
next five to family and industrial relationships, 
then three to the preparatory historic phases, 
fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism, and tlie 
last four to the normal functions — the moral pro- 
vidence of women, the intellectual providence of 
the teachers and thinkers, the material providence 
of the industrial leaders, and the general provi- 
dence of the proletariate. Botli Calendars end with 
an additional day not included in anj- month — a 
day dedicated to no particular individual but to 
‘all the dead,’ since every man, in the course of 
his life, however useless or degraded, has done 
some useful or even honourable actions. In leap- 
year one day more has to be added, and this is 
devoted to a general commemoration of those illus- 
trious women who, under exceptional circum- 
stances, have, like Joan of Arc, passed beyond the 
TOhere of woman’s ordinary duties. Under the in- 
fluence of a higher standard of education, Comte 
thought the number of such women would increase 
in the future, but that the great muss of women 
would still devote themselves to the indispensable 
duties of the home, and remain the moral provi- 
dence of Humanity. The first day of the first month 
of the year was assigned ns the festival of 
Humanity, not as the day of all the dead, a com- 
memoration of the individuals who compose the 
human race, but as the day of that great human 
organism considered as a whole and built up by 
the convergent eflbrts of all generations. Comte 
also instituted a series of nine social sacraments 
' consecrating all the successive phases of private 
life by connecting each with public life ’ (2V5e 
Ckiicchism of Fosiiivc Seligion, Eng. tr.*, p. 90). 

4, Spread of positivism. — Comte founded the 
Positivist Society of Paris in 1818. His philosophy 
■was spread from an independent standpoint in 
England by John Stuart MUl, George Henry 
Lewes, and Harriet Hartinean. Later a Positivist 
Society was founded in London by Richard Con- 

g ’ev’e, E. S. Beesly, J. H. Bndges, Frederic 
arrison, and Henry Crompton. They concerned 
themselves not only with the philosophic but also 
with the religious side of his teaching and with the 

S ractical ap^ication of positivism to public nfi'airs. 

lelieritig witli Comte that ‘the proletariate class 
is not, properly speaking, a doss at all, hut con- 
stitutes the body of society ’ {A General Vteio of 
Positivism, Eng. tr.^ p. 147), and that trade union- 
ism is a powerful instrnment for the emancipation 
of the workers, the English positivists were fore- 
most in the agitation for the strengthening and 
legal^ recognition of the Unions. Beliei'ing that 
politics should he subordinate to moral considera- 
tions, they have actively opposed all schemes of 
aggressive imperialism, whether on the part of 
their own or on that of other countries, and they 

f rotested in 1871 against the dismemberment of 
ranee. Recognizing that Humanity consists, not 
of an undifferentiated aggregate, but in a consensus 
of free nations, they have supported the claims of 
subject nationalities, as Ireland and Poland, to 


control their own internal affairs and develop in 
their own way. The term ‘ Comtist’ was repudi- 
ated by Comte, and has not been accepted by 

ositivists, as it misinterprets the relationship 

etween that great teacher and those who have 
carried on the positirdst movement and propagated 
the Religion ot Humanity since his death. _ Posi- 
tivism being founded on science and on scientific 
philosophy, its doctrine and practice must be 
adapted to the new truth that results from scien- 
tific development. It is a sj-nthesis, hut not a 
closed and rigid synthesis. It is a relative, an 
organic, and an expanding synthesis, in which all 
new developments of science must find their place. 
'The positive philosophy neither began nor ended 
with Comte, though it was under tiie inspiration 
of liis genius that positivism ceased to he purely 
intellectual, and embraced not only the intellect, 
but also the feelings and activity of man. 

At present there exist an Intemational Positivist 
Society with its seat in Paris, of which Emile 
Corra is president, and local Positivist Societies 
(some of which are attached to the International 
Society and some independent) in many places — 
notably in London and Liverpool, and in several 
parts of Latin America, with scattered groups or 
individuals in almost every country. Among dis- 
tinguished adherents in the past or present may 
be mentioned, in addition to the English positivists 
named above, in France Pierre Laffitte, who suc- 
ceeded Comte, and had among his disciples many 
of the founders of the Third French Republic, 
George Eliot, the English novelist, John Kells 
Ingram in Ireland, Benjamin Constant Botelho de 
Magaelens, founder of the Brazilian Kepublio, 
Theophilo Braga, chief of the provisional govern- 
ment and second President of the Portuguese 
Republic, Alimed Riza, ^eaker of the first Turkish 
Parliament after the Revolution, and Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, first Indian Judge of the High Court 
at Calcutta. La Bevuc posiiivisfe intemationale, 
published six times a year at Paris, is the organ of 
the cen tral body. The Positivist Beview is published 
monthly in London. 

5. Principles. — The English Positivist Committee 
(The Church of Humanity, 19 Chapel Street, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.) have 
recently issued the following statement under 
the title, ‘Some Principles of the Religion of 
Humanity.’ 

*As the l^undsof human love and duty extend from family 
to country, from country to all races and peoples, as science 
develops till it embraces the laTv’s of the world and of life, of 
Man and Society, Huronnitv becomes recognised ns an organic 
whole, which has existed tfirough the ages and has continually 
grown in knowledge and unity. The old religions are seen tol^ 
worthy of honour so far as they foreshadowed this unity, as 
they inspired love and service, the pursuit of social aims, and 
the advance in righteousness and knowledge. The Religion of 
Humanity attains these ends more completely and more 
directly; for it has gromi out of the whole past of Man; it is 
inspired by human love ; it Is based solely on human science ; it 
has human service as its highest aim. It gives us a criterion of 
duty and a test of progress. In the presence of our duty to 
Humanity, all lesser duties find their true place and meaning. 
We can reconcile family affection end private friendship with 
public endeavour, devotion to country with love of all mankind. 

The Religion of Humanity does not destroy the older religions, 
it fulfils their highrat aims. It docs not weaken family ties ; it 
purifies and consecrates them- It does not repudiate the love 
of country ; It honours each nation, however small or primitive, 
as a necessary element of a greater whole — an element more 
glorious as in its free development it brings Us special gifts to 
the general sen-ice and the common task. It does not disregard 
physical and material xvelhbeing; but it subordinates them to 
the social and moral point of view, considering human happi* 
ness ot greater importance than the accumulation of wealth, 
and the welfare of the great mass of the people than that of 
any section. This religion is based on tbe poativc philosophy 
which includes in its scope the social organisation, the historic 
filiation of the ages, and the conduct of Man in Society, audit 
involves fall liberty of speech and teaciiing for all. Humanity 
and science, love and knowledge, are alike necessary to right 
action. In^ired by the one, and enlightened by the other, we 
go forward in tbe great work of human service’ (Leaflet, p. 
If.). 
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The Committee invites the adhesion of * all those 
Tvho Tvish to see life inspired by a hnman religion, 
pulled ty a philosophy founded on science and 
directed to the service o^f Kan * (id. p. f2). 

Lm3 :-\ Trp . s .-^ Pri:cu'Ssors of Coirrs zy tme 17ts axd 
JSTn CESTCRIIS. — F. Bacon, A'onxm Organum (ucder 
title, /nJfaanzffo Ma!jna\ London, 1620; R. Descai^, 
de la Leyden, 1637, Enc. tr., London, 1«9; 

T. Hobbes, I/niaOian, London, 1651 ; G. Vico, Sextnza 2» wowt, 
Kaples, 1725, Fr. tr., Paris, 1S35; D. Home, Treatue of 
Human ^Voture, London, 1739, Foot HCMerfatConf, the fi«t 
beinff The Halural Hist, c/ He/ijton, do. 1757 ; C. de S. 
Montesqaieu, De VEeprit det loie, Geneva, 1748, En».^ tr.-, 
London, 1752; J. G. von Herder, Ideen tut Philotopkte der 
Gesch. der ISenschheit, Ri^a and Leipzis-, 17S4-91, En?-. tr., 
London, 1900 ; I. Kaa^ Werte, Leipzig-, 1S3S-S9, esp. Pohjuche 
Jfrinun^en, Koni^bertT, 1794, Eng. tr., London, 179S; M. J_. 
A. N. Condorcet, HfTutpse d’un tableau hittorique de Tetpnt 
AuTTtain, Paris, 1795, Eng. tr., London, 1795. For relations oj 
positivism to iSth cent, thought cf. John Moriey, Hiderot ana 
the EneyelopadisUt London, 1S78. 

iL Works BY ACGVSTE Cosite. — Essays contributed to 
varionsperiodicab, 1S19-2S, collected as Opuecules de Phliosophit 
tociale, in appendix to the HoWioue, Eng. tr., EaTly Essayt on 
Social Philosophy^, London. 1911, Court de philotophie positive, 6 
TOls., Paris, 1S30-42, Eng. tr., much condensed, by Harriet Mar- 
tioeaoS, London, 1S96 (the first tn-o chs. have been tr. as 77te 
Fundamental Principles of the Horitire PhCcsophy, London, 
1905), TraiU dlimentaire de giomitrie analytiguet Paris, 1^3, 
Traitd philosophigue d’astron/mie populaire, do. 1&44 (prelimj- 
narv discourse published separatelv as Discourt tur respnt 
positif, do. 1S44, tr. E. S. Beesly, London, l9fl3X Discourt tur 
Venstmlle du potiiitismej Paris, 1S4S (forms the introduction to 
the Politique, tr. J. H. Bridges, A General Pieie of Positirtsm?, 
London, 1903), Systime de politique positive, 4 vols., Paris, 1651- 
64, tr. J. H- Bridges, F, Harrison, E. S, Beesly, and B. Con- 
greve, The Positive Polity, London, 1875-77 (the third volume 


is a history ot human progressX Catichisme pc^tiviste, Paris, 
1852, Eng.’tr., The Catechism of Porifire Religion^, liondon, 
1891, j4pp?f aux eonservateurs, Paris, 1S55, Eng. tr., London, 
1SS9, Syrtthisc suiyertire, Paris, 185^ Eng. tr. of iatrod. ch. 
only, London, 1S91, The Posifirirt Calendar of Auguste Comte 
and other Tables, London, 1905. 

liL Latkr posmvJST y^ORSS.^'P, Lafitte, Les mnds 
Types de rhumaniti, 2 vols., Paris, 1S75-76, De la J/onuepoxt- 
tive, Havre, iSSl, tr. J. 0, Hall, The Positive Science of Horals, 
London, 19CS, Court dephilosophiepremUre, 2 vols., Paris, 1SS9- 
94, Caiholieisme, da 1S97 ; J. F. E, RobineL yotiee sur fceuvre 
et la vie d" Auguste Comtek do,lS9l; E.S. Beesly, J. H. Bridges, 
F. Harrison (e^X V. Lushiagton, eta, The htev Calendar o) 
Great Men, London, 1S92 (biographies of the 55S in the Pc»itivirt 
Calendar); J. H. Bridges, Essays and Addresses, do- 1907, 
Illustrations of Positivism, enlareed and clasrified ed., do. 
1915 ; F. Harrison, The Creed of a Layman, da 1907, The 
Philosophy of Common Sense, do. 1907, Sational and Social 
Problems, do. 190S, Realities and Ideals, do. 1903, The Positive 
EvoXutionof P,eligion, do.*1913; Mrs. F. Harrison (ed.X5frriee 
of 3/fln5 (a hymn bookX do. 1903 ; J. K. Ingram, Omines of 
the Hist, of Religion, do. 1900. 

iv. Critical or iKDEPKyDKKT works ok FosirmsK.-^ 
J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, London, 1S43, Auguste Comte 
and Positivism, da 1865 (answer by J. H. Bridges, The Unity 
of ComtFs Life and Doctrine^, do. 1910); H. Spencer, The 
CfOM^catton of the Sciences ; to tehieh are added ^a*on»/or 
dissenting from the Philosophy of JI. Comte, do. 1864; G. H. 
Lewes, Biographical Hist, of PhUosophyi, 2 vols., do. 1867, 
art. * Comte * ; H. Gruber, August Comte, der Begrunder dei 
Posxiivismus, Freiburg, 1^, Vr. tr., Paris, 1892, Der Porif j'p- 
ismus vom Tode Aug(^ CondFsbis auf tmaereihoe (1557-91), 
Freiburg, 1691, Fr. tr., Paris, 1S93; F. Aleng^, £ssa\ Atrfor- 
ique et critique tur la sociolbgie ehez Auguste Comte, do. 1900; 
ll Levy-Bmbl, La PhUosophie d Auguste Comte, do. 1900, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903; V. Branford and P. G^des, The 
Coming Folity, London, 1917. 
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introdnctory (E. N- Fallaize), p. 122. 

American.— See CojmcKiOK with Deitt 
(A merican). 

Chinese. — See Taoism. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Peaesok), p. 127. 

Indian (%V. Crooke), p. 130. 

POSSESSION (Introductory and Primitive). — 
The belief that snpematural powers, spiritual or 
divine, may become embodied in man, either per- 
manently or temporarily, is found at all stages of 
human development and has had a profound effect 
on the history of religious belief. Possession, a 
temporary embodiment of an influence or spirit 
alien to the subject, is a conception in full logical 
agreement with primitive animistic theories; it 
was officially recognized in the early Christian 
Church ; and it underlay the cruder forms of 
modem revivalism. Abnormal physical and psy- 
chical manifestations are regarded as evidence of 
the presence of a deity or spirit, good or eAdl, and 
every word and action of the subject are held to 
be outside liis or her control and to proceed solely 
from the indwelling power. The primitive mind 
has been quick to seize the advant^e of the sup- 
posed presence of a supernatural being in order to 
mfluenre or ascertain the future course of events, 
and this in one form or another has persisted 
thioughont the religions and spiritual history of 
mankind. And, since those who are, or have 
been, under the influence of possession are re- 
^rded ^ oracles, prophets, magicians, and 
diviners, it has followed that, where the physical 
and mental peculiarities which are regarded as 
signs of the spiritual influence are not present 
from natural muses, they have been simulated 
or artificially induced. Possession in primitive 
custom may, therefore, he distinguished as being 
either involuntary or voluntary. This distinction, 
though not clearly present to the primitive mind, 
is nevertheless real. 

l. Origin of belief.— The spiritnal theory of the 
universe, which is the basis of primitive modes of 
thought and ascribes powers and attributes which 
would now be regarded as supernatural to every 


Japanese (M. Kevon), p. 131. 

Muslim.— ^ee ‘ Semitic and Christian.’ 

Semitic and Christian (G. A. Baktok), p. 133. 

Slavic.— See Bemoxs akd Spirits (Slavic). 

Teutom’c.— See Demoxs axd SpibJIS (Teu- 
tonic). 

man or woman, might be held adequate to account 
for the nature of tlie belief. It is clear, however, 
that, while this atritnde of the primitive mind has 
suggested its general form, its interest centres in 
wljat is abnormal in the phenomena. The con- 
stant association of possession with pathological 
states of mind and body indicates that as a theory 
it is an attempt to explain the existence of epi- 
leptics, neurotics, perverts, and those who are 
snbjmt to other forms of mental diseases. It is 
particularly significant that it is precisely in those 
areas in which what is known as ‘arctic hysteria' 
is prevalent, and especially in Siberia, that the 
mediuroistic side of the shaman’s functions are 
most prominent and most constants in request. 

2 . Description of phenomena. — The interesting 
physical and psychical phenomena of possession as 
described ^th in antiquity and in recent times 
are essentially identical wherever encountered. 
The subject, having attained by means of some 
stimulns or other a state of intense emotional 
excitation, is seized with convulsive shiverings and 
shakings of the body, makes violent gestures with 
the arms, and his looks become wild and excited. 

An BccoMt oj a case of possession in the Sandidch Islands 
says that the priest who was the subject worked himself up to 
the hJghest pitch of fren^% the limbs seemed convulsed* the 
bodj swelled, the countenance became terrific and the features 
strained, ^ile in this state, he 
rou« on the earth, foaming at the month as if labouring: under 
the influMce of the The will of the cods was then 

r^caled in shrill cries, in violent and often ind&tinct sounds, 
when the response of the oracle had been given, the violent 
paroxj'sm pr^ually subsided and cotnparative composure 
Fofynerian Researches'^, London, 1S32-S6, 
3i--^5X This account may well be compared with that ffiven 
by Yergfl : t— o 

* * • • subito non vultns, non color anus, 

^hiptae mansere comae ; sed pectus anhelum, 

Et rabie fera corda tument ; malorque videri, 

Lee mortale sonans ; afiiata est nomine quando 
Jam propiore dei * {jEn. vL 47-51V 
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The exclamations, the crj' ‘Apollo,* and the disjointed utter« 
ances with ^Yhlch Cassandm in the bc{rins to 

prophesy under the influence of the god (^ch. Arram, 1072f.) 
in like manner find a parallel in the description ot p05Se3?ion 
among primitive races. In the Vedda ceremony the shaman 
cries * An, Ah,’ as the vafca enters into possession of him and 
when it Icvaves; in Fiji, when the priest was seized, the cod 
announced his name with the subject’s voice (GJJ®, pt, I., The 
Magic Art, London, 1911, i. S78, quoting h. Fison). 

The gradual cess.ation of the paroxysm is not universal. 
Among the Veddas the termination of possession takes place 
suddenly after a crucial act in the pantomime of which the 
ceremonial consists and the shaman falls back exhausted Into 
the arms of his supporters. In a careful study ot the pheno- 
mena in the Ycdda shaman Seligmann says that, although the 
performer can co-ordinate his movcinents, he has only a general 
Idea of what he is doing and Is more or less In an automatic 
condition in which he goes through all the emotional move* 
ments of the dance correctly and in the proper order. He acta 
without complete volitional consciousness. The shamans them- 
selves said that both at the beginning and at the end of the 
performance they were seized with vertigo and nausea. One 
said that he heard booming noises In his cars when tlie spirits 
left him. Apparently the determining factors arc a profound 
belief in the reality of possession and a subconscious attitude 
of expectancy. It appears to be clear that the possession of 
the bystanders is non-volitional, A Sinhalese 'deviiKianccr* 
app^red to suffer considerable pain, or at any rate incon- 
venience, although he did not wish to be, and had taken pains 
to avoid becoming, possessed. At the end of the dance the 
performer seems to be genuinely tired. The Veddas show no 
particular indications of a neurotic or hysterical tendency 
^O. Q. aud B. ?*. SeUgcoauu, T^e Veddas, Cambridge, 1011, 
pp. 130, mf.,20Qff,), 

3- Possession and disease. — AUIiourIi the 
primitive theory of possession does not <liscrimi- 
nate between tlie cause of cases wliich are patho- 
logical and those in which an abnormal state is 
the result of the more or less vohintary action of 
the subject, both alike being attributed to the 

resence of spirits, in practice a distinction is made 

etween an accidental or occasional seizure and 
the ceremonial observance of rites to summon 
spirits to materialize for a special purpose. 

Fonns of possession which, in tlie light of this 
distinction, might be classed in the former cate- 
gory, would include such as are explained as 
arising from neglect of what is fitting in respect 
of, or by way of ofVerings to, a spirit. 

Among the tushei ot India, on the occasion of the tribal 
feasts, the snirits ot the dead are believed to be present and it 
fs usual to place offerings of food for them in the eaves of the 
houses. It it should happen that a girl who has recently lost 
her mother should fail in a faint, it is taken as a case of posses- 
sion ; ‘ the dead has taken her place.* This is a sign that the 
spirit is not satisfied with the costume and ornaments with 
which she was decked on the occasion of the funcraL In order 
that the girl may be relieved and the spirit appeased, her 
clothes, ornaments, etc., are placed on that part of the floor 
where the body lay and one of her old petticoats and cloths is 
burnt in the forge (J. Shakespeare, The Lushei KuH Clam, 
London, 1912, p. 05). 

Possession may follow some act of impiety. 

It is recorded that a Javanese coolie In the &la1ay Peninsula 
who cut down a tree known to be tenanted by a Aonf u (spirit) 
was seized by something resembling an epileptic fit, which was 
regarded by the 5Iala)*s os possession. IJo Malay would cut 
doiNTj a tree known as the abode of a spirit unless directed to 
do so in the course of an exorcism conducted by the medicine- 
inan (C, O. Blagden, quoted by W. W. Skeat, Malay MagiCf 
London, 1900, p. W L). 

Near relatives appear to be peculiarly suscep- 
tible to attacks by spirits of the deceased, as in the 
Lushei case of motlier and daughter cited ahove. 
In other cases, os, c.jy., araone the Akik%u. ^vbo 
believe diseases to be caused by n'g6ma (spirits of 
the dead), tliere is peculiar danger for the relatives. 

The n’pdma haunt especially the place of the man's death 
and, if he has been an e\*il liver, his spirit does as much harm 
as possible, in particular by taking possession of people when- 
ever he has an opportunity. In such cases the inedicine-inan 
is called in to interpret the sjjirit'fl desire. If it is not satisned, 
itirill torment its victim at night and probably cause madness 
(W. S. and K. RouUedge, n’tfn a PrthUtorie People. I^ndon, 
1910, p. 2m.). 

Possession and causing madness are here specifi- 
cally mentioned as activities of an evil spirit, but 
amon§ the primitive tiieories of disease causation 
by spirits who enter into or torment the patient 
holds a prominent^ place. The therapeutic mea- 
sures of the medicine-man, in so far as they are 


not purely materialistic, like the extraction of a 
bone or pebble, are largely directed towards driv- 
ing out or propitiating the demons or spirits re- 
sponsible for the disease (see art. Shamanism). 
It also finds expression in the customs of driving 
out disease-spirits at special festivals, of sending 
them away in boats, or of diverting them to a 
scapegoat. 

It is, however, to the more riolent and abnormal 
forms of disease in particular tliat the theory of 
possession is applied. 

The Bathonga hold that possession in the form in which it is 
recognized among them is caused by iho apiritB of the dead, 
not, be it noted, spirits of their own dead, tut Zulu or Ba- 
njao spirila. It occurs chiefly among those who travel outside 
Thonga boundaries. The attacks arc not confined to the time 
of tiieir absence from their own country ; they may bring back 
the infection with them, and, indeed, though now less fre- 
quently than formerly, at times the disease has assumed the 
projwrtlons of an epidemic. The prelinjinary symptoms are a 
nervous crisis, persistent pain in chest, hiccough, cxiraordinary 
yawning, and emaciation. If, aftcrcon-sultotion of the divina- 
tory bone?, the mcdldne-man decides that the patient is pos- 
sessed, the spirit >3 exorcized. In the course of the elaborate 
aeries of ceremonies which follows the patient in a frenz^ 
declares the name of the spirit which possesses him, speaking 
in Zulu or Njao even if ho has no previous acquaintance W’ith 
the language. The spirits are appeased by the offering of a 
proaL When the throat of the goat Is cut. the patient sucks 
blood liotn the cut unlii his stomach is {uU and is then tom 
away from the carcass by the bystandcTB, He is given drugs 
which act as an emetic and the spirit is declared to have left 
him. At the end of tlie ceremony which closes the rites, and 
after a probationary period of a year, the possessed are regarded 
as fully initiated medicine-men and are distinguished by white 
heaila woven into their hair (H. A. Junod, Life of a S. African 
Tribe t Ixjndon, 19J3, ii. 430 ff.). Among the Zulu, where pos- 
Bcssion occurs In a very similar form and with almost identical 
svniptoms, it is ascribed to the ancestral spirits (amnfongo); 
from some It departs of its ov\-n accord, others have the ghost 
laid, while In other cases the disease is allowed to take its own 
course and Uiey become diviners {U. Callaway, Peligioue System 
of the Amaz^ilu, London, 1870, pp. 185, ‘.^89, etc.). 

The magico-rocdical theories of the Malaj's which are based 
upon the idea of ‘mischiefs* are peculiarly instructive as 
Illustrations of this side of the possession theory. As an 
example may be cited the fonn of treatment which aims at 
inducing the disease to pass along a panl-coloured thread from 
the patient to small dough figures of birds, beasts, and fishes 
(Skeat, p. 432 f.). 

In Borneo the pagan tribes regard madmen os possessed by 
some toh (spirit), while the Meianaus extend this theory to 
other foniJS of sickness. Exorcism for possession is practised 
by all the pagan trihes, least frequently among the Kayans, 
most elaborately among the Klemantan. The alffercnt forms 
ofdementi.a are ascribed to different devils. They ore said to 
be ghosts with red eyes ; the nmob devil comes from the J^wamp 
and is different from the suicide devil, both being distinct 
from the devils which cause simple lunacy {O. Hose and tV, 
MebougaU, Pagaji Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, il. 23, 31, 
46). 

It will not be necessary to enter more fullj* into 
tills side of the subject liere, on wliich further 
information may he found elsewhere (see artt. 
Disease and Medicine, Shasiaxism). Enougli 
lim? been said to indicate tliat, wiiile possession is 
one of tlie more important theories of disease, it is 
applied especially to those cases in wliicli peculiarly 
violent or abnormal symptoms are plainly to he 
observed. 

4 . Possession and initiation. — The pathological 
character of those affeclious which are regarded by 
primitive peoples as evidence of possession is such 
that the symptoms of the disease or wealcness 
would recur at more or less frequent intervals. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that those who 
are subject to such nervous crises come to he 
regnrdea ns a class apart — a class of peculiar 
sanctity. This offers in part an explanation of 
the origin and power of the medicine-man on one 
side of his functions — as healer, wonder-worker, 
and propliet. Those who have been in such close 
relation with the spirits ate expected to have 
special power over tliera and special knowledge of 
their will (see J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immor- 
ialiiy, i., London, 1913, p. 15). 

The Bathonga who had been exorcized for possession after a 
period of probation himself became a medicine-man and exor- 
ci*t (Junod, ii. 436f.). The jlelanau woman who has been 
under the influence of the foA, when she has undergone the full 
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ceremony of exorcism, becomes a nied/cine-woman with full 
powere to summon the spirits to assist her in healing othen 
(Hose-ilcDougall, ii. ISO). 

In both these coses the abnormal condition did not 
bring about the automatic inclusion of the subject 
in the class of medicine-men and -women. The 
further ceremonies beyond the minimum necessary 
for mere exorcism, as ■well as tlie probationary 
year in the Thonga case, suggest that, M’hile the 
actual case of possession had indicated the fitness 
of the subject, some further process was necessair 
before he or she was regarded as fully qualified. 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that in the 
secret societies, and especially in those of W. 
Africa, of which initiation is such an important 
feature, the spiritualistic element which is pro- 
minent in certain forms of possession appears to be 
strongly cultivated (see Hutton Webster, Primitive 
Secret Societies, New York, 190S, p. 17411., and 
P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bttsh, do. 1912, 
p. 40). On the other hand, the mere fact of posses- 
sion is sometimes adequate to secure recognition of 
magical powers. 

Among the Patagonians those who were seized with the fall- 
ing sickness or SL Vitus' dance were at once selected to be 
sorcerers as chosen by the demons themselves (T. Falkner, 
Description of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, p. 116> In some 
cases the power was confined to certain families; among some 
Siberian tribes the office of shaman tended to become hereditary, 
but the supernatural gift was a necessarj- qualification, and the 
shamans also adopted children who appeared suitable to succeed 
them, ».«. those who showed signs of on epileptic or neurotic 
tendency. Notwithstanding the prei'alence of arctic hysteria, 
it is probable that the qualities necessary for a ^ccessful 
shaman were not too common, as not only must he differ from 
the ordinary patient in having great control over himself 
between the fits, which occurred only at the ceremonies, but he 
had also to have a strong personality, tact, and knowledge to 
control those with whom he came into contact (M. A.Czaplicka, 
Ahoriginat Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 169 fl. ; PC*, London, 1903, 
Ii. 1S3, quoting Georgi). 

Yet, notwithstonding their selection on the 
grounds of special fitness, whether due to inherit- 
ance or as manifested in the susceptibility to 
possession, the sliamans, after a call which usually 
follows an acute nervous crisis, have to undergo a 

eriod of preparation varying from tribe to tribe, 

ut which in tlie case of the Yakuts is a lengthy 
and elaborate ceremony of initiation. 

On the other hand, even where a predisposition 
or the actual symptoms of previous disease were 
not a condition of becoming a priest, diviner, or 
soothsayer, the novitiate often imposed conditions 
W’hich could not fail to lead to an abnormal or 
unhealthy frame of mind. 

The probationary periods required from the aspirant to the 
profession of the rowieine-man among the N, American tribes 
not Infrequently included long fasts and periods of solitude 
spent in the mountains, during which the novice saw visions, 
dreamed dreams, and entered into relation with spirits, while 
the immediate followers of the medicine-men in periodic seclu- 
sion in the woods often inflict upon themselves mutiSationsand 
injuries which suggest the influence of hysteria (C, Hill-Toui, 
British north America, i., The Far IPesf, I^ndon, 1907, p. 174 f,; 
iYH, San Francisco, 1832-^, i. 170 f., 202,234, 777, etc.). Among 
the Chukchi, Koryak, and GUyak, during the long periods of 
seclusion in the forests, not only did the shamans learn and 
practise their professional arts — singing, dancing, ventriloquism, 
and plajing the drum— but they endured hardships of cold, 
hunger, and solitude which could not but intensify their 
natural predisposition touurds hysteria (Czaplicka, p. 178 f.). 

These facts appear to lend support to tlie view 
that possession voluntarily induced was not 
entirely imposture, as those in whom lay the 
power of acting as media would he recruited from 
neurotic and mentally weak members of the com- 
munity who, having a natural predisposition to 
instability, would be peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of excitement and auto-suggestion. 

In view of the sanctity of the chief and king and 
the close connexion of these offices with that of 

riest and medicine-man, it is not surprising to 

nd that it is believed that the presence of the 
deity or the spirits may he made manifest in the 
person of the ™er or leader of a community. 


In the Sandwich Islands the cod spote throURh the king 
(Blis, Ik. cit.). In Fiji the pod could be approached only 
through the medium o! the pnest, who announced the will of 
the deity while under the influence of divine possession, hut the 
offices of priest and chief were combined. If, however, the 
chief was of high rank, it was considered deropatory to his 
dipidty that he should become possessed (B. Thomson, Fijiam, 
London, IPOS, p. 150). 

5. The spirit helper. — As a result of the seclusion 
which forms part of the novitiate both in Siberia 
and in N. America, the shaman acquires a familiar 
spirit or helper which usually appears to him in 
the form of some animal. "When he becomes 
possessed subsequently, it is by the intermediation 
of this helper that he comes into relation -with the 
spirit world. 

In the Siberian edance, the fihaman beinc a skilled ventrilo- 
quist, the voices of the ^irits come from ail sides of the room 
as well as from the ceiling:. The spirits speak with their owu 
voices, unless they happen to be wolf, fox, or raven, which can 
speak in the ianguage of man. Sometimes the shaman himself 
does not understand the lanpiage; it may be a mixture of 
Koryak, Yakut, and Vuka^hir, and it may have to be translated 
for the benefit of Kussianised shamans. One Tungns shaman 
having Koryak spirits, they spoke through him in that tongue. 
iOie Asiatic Eskimos have a spirit language analogous to that of 
the &kimos of Alaska and Eastern K. America. On the other 
hand, a Chukchi ehamsness, while in a state of possession, in 
which she pnxiuced small pebbles from a larger pebble with no 
apparent change in the latter, by wringing it with her hands, 
was unable to answer questions except by signs, because, it 
was said, she had temporarily lost the knowledge of her own 
language (Cmplicka, pp, 231, 233). 

6. Voluntary possession. — The theory of posses- 
sion is not applied solely to those intermittent 
manifestations of ahnormalitj’ to which it owes its 
origin. It could hardly be expected that those 
who are subject to attacks should not take advan- 
tage of the power given them by the feelings of awe 
and terror aroused by their supposed relation to 
the spirit world. Bnt, as a crisis of their disease 
cannot be relied upon to coincide with the moment 
when their advice may be sought or their assist- 
ance invoked by the ordinarj’ member of the com- 
munity, possession is superinduced voluntarily 
by an’ artificial stimulus. The fact that in the 
majority of c.ases possession is not a morbid state 
due to purely natural causes, but is artificially 
induced, os well as the comparative certainty and 
facility with which the state of exaltation is 
attained, has caused question to be raised as to 
the genuine character of the manifestations and 
the lionesty of the performers. IVhen the peculiar 
temperament of the performers is taken into 
account, however, there can be little doubt that, 
notwithstanding imposture in details, the seizure 
is genuine and the performer himself often believes 
to a great extent in the reality of his powers. 
Many writers concur in ascribing a peculiar cast of 
countenance to the medicine-man as distinct from 
other members of his tribe. There is often said to 
be an appearance of evasive cunning and malice, 
especially in the expression of the eyes. More 
probably it is due to a hidjy-strung or neurotic 
temperament (see especially -uTiters quoted in 
Czaplicka, loc. cit.). 

Varions means are employed to snperindnee the 
state of possession. These are nsnally of such a 
character ns might be expected to set up a state 
of automatism in the chief actor, ana, where 
possession is not confined to the central figure, to 
stir np a sympathetic state of excitement in the 
bystanders. Usually some form of action with a 
strong rhythmic appeal is a prominent feature in 
the prelimlnarj’ ceremonies. 

The Vedda lonn of possession is preceded by a dance in which 
the shaman, while uttering invocations to the spirits, circles 
round the offerings; the dance increases in spe^ until the 
seizure takes place. In one dance in which there were two 
principal periormers the second Joined in when the first, who 
had already become frassessed, waved a cloth in front of him. 
This cloth was the vehicle by which the spirit was supposed to 
have entered the first dancer, and presumably bv the action ol 
waving the cloth in front of the second it was afso transmitted 
to him (C. G. and B. E. Seligmann, p. 230). In Borneo the 
Kayan medicine-women, in the course of the exorcism ol the 
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evil spirit for the cure of disease, whirl round until they fall in 
a faint (Hose-McDoupall, If. 133). 

Among all the Siberian tribes the most important part of the 
shaman’s outfit is the magic drum, on which he beats at first | 
softly and then louder and louder as his excitement increases. i 
The shamans of the Chukchi and the Asiatic Eskimo sing while 
beating the drum, and responses are given by an answering 
chorus consisting in the former case of novices, in the latter of 
the members of the shaman's family (C2aplicka, p. 230 f.). The 
Samoyed shaman holds In one hand two arrows, from the points 
of which hang two bells, and in the other a mj'stic staff, with 
whidh he beats the bells rhythmically as be sings (ib, p. 2S9). 
In the course of the Bathonga ceremony for exorcising the 
spirit of possession — a ceremony which consisted chiefly of an 
oigy of noise made by drums, rattles, etc., round the subject, 
sometimes for as long a period as a fortnight — the patient com* 
poses a song, usually in Zulu, by the repetition of which subse* 
quently he can be roused or arouse himself to a state of ex- 
citation. This is his special song and is used by him on all 
occasions when, having become a fully-fledged medicine-man, 
he exercises his powers. One peculiarity connected with this 
song is that it is invariably composed in Zulu or Njao, even 
though the subject is unacquainted with these languages. In 
Fiji the priest appears to set up a state of auto-hj^inosis. He 
takes in his hand, and gazes fixedly at, a whale's tooth until he 
begins to tremble with a violent muscular action and to sob 
(Thomson, p. 160). The Yakut shaman also in the preliminary 
performance gazes fixedly on some point in the darkened room, 
usuall3- the fire. The peculiar effect of suggestion is indicated 
in this case by the artificial hiccough which the shaman keeps 
up during the early part of the performance in the complete 
silence of a darkened room before he begins to beat his arum 
(Vf, Sieroszewski, quoted in Czaplicka, p. 235). 

The action of other means employed is more 
obvious. Intoxicants of various kinds are used. 

In Mangaia before giving oracles the priests drank an intoxi- 
cating liquor (W. W. Gill, Jfyffts and Sotifis ^roin the S. Pacific, 
London, 1876, p. 75). In Bali incense was inhaled by the seer 
or he was surrounded bj* a band o! singing rnen and women ' 
(F. A. Uefrinck, quoted in pt. I., The Ma^ic Art, i. 379). 

Smoke from the foliage of a sacred tree or plant 
■was sometimes used. 

Among the tribes of the Hindu Kush the priestess veiled her 
head with a cloth and inhaled smoke from the fire of the sacred 
cedar until seized with conmlsions (J. Biddulph, Tribes of the 
iltrufoo Koosh, Calcutta, 18S0, p. 97). The priestess of Apollo 
ate and was fumigated with laurel, while the Bacchanals ate 
iiom, 112), In Uganda tobacco was smoked 
(J. Koscoe, ‘ Further Notes on the ^tlanners and Customs of the 
Baganda, 'vTifA/ xxxli. [1902j 42). Chukchi and Tungus shamans 
smoked pipes containing narcotic tobacco; the Yakuts also 
smoked, swallowing the smoke (Czaplicka, pp. 230, 234). In 
Madura the medium inhaled incense as she sat on a tripod 
(GB3, pt. 1., The ilagic Art, i, 3S4), 

A repulsive but not uncommon method of ex- 
citation ■was to suck or drink the blood of a 
sacrificial victim. 

Among the Kuruvikkarans of S. India the goddess Ealt 
descends on the priest after he has sucked blood from a goat 
of which the throat has been cut (E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes oj S. India, Madras, 1909, iv. 187), In S, Celebes the 
riest runs to put his head inside the carcass of a pig which has 
een cut open. The impulsive character of this act may be 
compared Viith the convulsive sucking of the victim’s blood in 
the Bathonga case quoted above (,GB\ pt. i.. The 3Iagic Art, L 
SS2). Analogous examples are to be found In the records of 
antiquity. In Rhetra, the religious capital of the W, Slavs, the 
priest tasted the blood of the victim in order to prophesy better 
(F. J. Mone, Geseh. des Beidenthums, Leipzig, 1822, p. 1^), The 
heathen of Harr^n, although bolding blood unclean and the 
food of demons, drank it in order to enter into communion with 
them. In ancient Greece drinking bulls’ blood was both a test 
of the chastity of the priestess and, in Argos, at iEgira in 
Acbaia, a preliminary to the descent of the priestess into the 
cave from which she prophesied (GB^, pt. 1, The Bagie Art, i. 
SSlf.). In 8. India self-mutilation was part of the rite, '^e 
de>il-dancer cuts and lacerates his flesh with a huge whip 
the blood flows, presses a torch to his breast, drinks blood from 
his own wounds and then from the throat of the sacrificial 
victim (R. Oaldwell, ‘ On Demonolatry’ in 8. India,’ JASB i. 
(1832) 101 ff.). 

7. Objects to be attained by possession. — (o) 
Oracles, divination, andjjrqphecy . — It follows from 
the primitive interpretation of this abnormal state 
of exaltation as one of possession by a spirit or by 
a deity that anything said by the subject while in 
this state should he regarded as the utterance of 
the spirit itself. A condition of the success of an 
attempt to exorcize the possessing spirit is that it 
should he compelled to declare through the mouth 
of the victim either its name, thus giving the 
operator power over it in accordance with a gener- 
ally recognized rule of magical practice, or its 


desires (usually a request for offerings), Icnowledge 
of which makes it possible for it to he expelled hy 
propitiation. It requires only a slight extension 
of the argument that these sa5dngs are an expres- 
sion of the will of the gods to transform them into 
a channel for the revelation of the future. There 
is abundant evidence in the recorded instances of 
possession to show that this is not merely an 
a priori view, hut is in accordance with the facts, 
and, even when the state of possession may have 
been induced primarily with another object in 
view, advantage has been taken to obtain know- 
ledge of the future through the possessed person. 

In the Sandwich Islands it w’as believed that, when the priest 
had reached the height of his frenrj', he revealed the will of the 
gods. But it was also held that the god did not leave him 
immediately after his recovery, but continued to possess him 
for two or three days longer. During this lime, when he wore 
a cloth of a peculiar kind in order to mark his abnormal 
condition, all his acts W’ere regarded os those of the god, and 
the greatest attention was paid to bis expressions and bis whole 
deportment (Ellis, i. 372-376). 

When it is believed that these manifestations of 
the deity or of spirits are not such involuntary 
seizures as may occur at any time or to any person, 
but are subject to what to the savage mind must 
appear to be certain rules or natural laws, in that 
they can be superinduced by magical formulte or 
magical acts, or in virtue of magical i)owers inherent 
in certain indinduals, the custom arises of perform- 
ing these actions or resorting to these individuals 
whenever it is desired to obtain knowledge of the 
future. Those who are subject to possession by 
entering voluntarily into the state of exaltation at 
the request of their consultants attain the position 
of oracles. Analogies more or less close to the 



The germ of the prophetic character of possession is to be 
seen in the Vertda dance in honour of the nae pain, when the 
direction in which nme will be found is indicated b}' the 
direction In which the pot of rice falls after it has been set 
spinning by the shaman as his last act before be ends his per- 
formance. In another dance the shaman splits a coco-nut with 
an aurfe (ceremonial arrow) ; if a clean break is made, the 
animal to be shot will be a female, but, if the edge is jagged, it 
will be a male (C. 0. and B. Z. Seligmann, pp. 221, 223). In 
Bali it was held that, when the pirmas had been taken to the 
temple and had been raised to a proper pitch of excitement by 
the incense and the singing of groups of men and women who 
surrounded him, his soul left his body, which was then at the 
disposal of the deity. He was regarded as a god and os such 
gave answers to ail questions (P. A* Liefrlnck, quoted in GB^, 
pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 379). 

The belief that the subject spoke no longer with 
his o'wn voice but with that of the god is supported 
by peculiarities of diction and intonation. The 
utterance may be intermittent or the quality of 
the voice may be changed. 

The Patagonian shaman, w'hen he has worked himself into a 
frenzy by drumming and rattling, speaks in a low mournful 
voice (Falkner, loc, cit.). In the Sandwich Islands the god gives 
utterance through the priest to shrill cries and sounds violent 
and indistinct (Hills, pp. 352, 373). In Guinea the fetish woman 
snorts and^sps and her responses are given in a shrill whistl- 
ing voice (Romer, Guinea, p. 57, quoted in PC*, p, 134 f.). As 
already mentioned, the Siberian shaman, by his skill in ventrilo- 
quism, was able to conriuce his audience of the presence of his 
spirit or spirits bi’ the cries, appropriate to their supposed 
animal form, which they uttered. In the case of those animals 
which spoke with the human voice their utterance was distin- 
guished by a peculiar timbre (Czaplicka, p. 231). 

{b) Propitiation , — These abnormal manifestations 
may also he evoked in order to propitiate spiritual 
powers or to enter into communion with those 
powers; or they may even become an act of 
worship. 

This aspect of the belief is very apparent in the pantomime 
dances of the Veddos, which form the most important element in 
their ritual and of which the essential object is that the shaman, 
the central figure, should become possessed by the spirits invoked. 
The end to be attained is the material success of the tribe, 
especially success in the matter of food supply, by propitiating 
the spirits of the recentb' dead and those spirits who are speci- 
ally concerned with hunting, the gathering of honey, and the 
like. These dances are of the greatest interest ; their details 
throw much light on similar dances elsewhere and on the belief 
in possession generally. The details of the ceremony, and 
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sspecially the eating of the offeringa after its termination by all 
present, point to an attempt thoroughly to unite the spirit in 
a communi^* of membership ivith the group and thus to secure 
the exercise of his power to its advantage, the shaman being 
both the convener and the veliicle of materialization. Tiie 
dances take place around offerings to the yakxi (spirits of the 
dead). The shaman, while dancing and uttering an invocation 
summoning the spirits, is seized by the yaka invoked. It is 
interesting to note that the spirit cannot enter directly into the 
shaman, but only by some vehicle, an aude, sword, cloth, or 
other object held in his band.i or the leaves of a bower of 
branches usually erected near by. The bower is beaten and 
stripped when the dance is over in order that the spirits may 
not linger in the neighbourhood longer than is thought desirable. 
TiiTien the spirit enters the shaman, his first act is to approi'e 
the offering; this is signified by the shaman bending over the 
bowl in which it is contained and then springing aivay. It la 
expected that the spirit will grant them what they desire out of 
gratitude. The pantomime dance then begins; the movement 
usmally leads up to some critical action, after which the shaman 
collapses. Thiscritical act in adance devoted to Kande Wauntya, 
a hunting hero, of which theobject is to secure success in hunting, 
is the shooting of the#nm&ardeerbj>’ the medicinc-man. Another 
dance, In which Bamhura Yaka is mvoked for success In getting 
\-ams and pigs, staple foods, involves three separate possessions 
of the chief performer, one of each of the personages mentioned 
as helping Bamhura to kill the boar in the hunting 8 lor 3 * repre- 
sented by the action of the dance. In each of the dances the 
spirit invoked to take possession of the dancers and accept the 
offerings is appropriate to the end desired, Kande Wauniya for 
success in hunting, ^mbura Yaka for pigs and yams, Pata 
Yaka in childbirth, Dola Yaka lor success in collecting rock 
honey, Ilabu Yaku in collecting the hone^' and in Ulness. One 
of the chief dances is that in honour of the nue yakxit the 
recently dead. Some of the dances, In addition to being in- 
tended to secure success in the future, are thanksginngs for 
past favours (0. 0. and B. Z. Seligmann, p. 2(W ff.). 

Possession also forms an element in Malay dances, which, 
although now a form of amusement, retain some traces of a 
religious oririn. The dance is preceded by an invocation and 
offering to the spirit of dancing, during which It is usual for 
the performer to lie donm, but in the * monkey-dance,' which fs 
performed by a girl of about ten years of age. she lies in a 
sivioging cradle, is rocked until she is dizzy, and is fed with salt 
and areca-QUt. At the end of the invocation the spirit Is 
supposed to have taken possession of the dancer. Sometimes 
the dancer In the monkey-dance Is said to perform extraordlnarj* 
feats of climbing while under the spirit's influence. The child 
is called by name when it is time for her to recover or, If that 
falls, she is bathed ivith coco-uut milk. At the end of the dances 
an invocation escorts the sfiirit home. In the 'spit-dance* the 
dancer holds tn'o iron spits in his hand which at a certain point 
in the dance he drives into his arms, where they bang (Skeat, 
pp. 4a3-467).» 

(c) The treatment of disease . — As has been stated 
above, the primitive theoiy of disease, in one of its 
forms, attributes it to the influence of spirits. 
This bein" the case, it is thought that its cure may 
be eflected by entering into relation with the spirits 
and ascertaining their ^rilL Frequently desire to 
obtain a knowledge of the future is merely 
secondary. The function of the Siberian shnman- 
istio rites of possession was primarily to remove 
disease ; only when this was accomplished did the 
shaman at times turn to prophecy. Among the 
Yakuts the gift of prophecy, however, was retained 
for some time after the cessation of the rites 
(Czaplicka, p. 237). 

An instructive instance in which the relation of possession to 
both propitiation and cure of disease is illustrated is to be 
found in the bori cult of the Hausas of Nigeria and Tunis. 
The bori are spirits, some of tlubaminadan origin, some purely 
mgan, who are regarded as the cause of the various diseases. 
Each spirit is known by name, is responsible for a particular 
disease, and is summoned to the accompaniment of drumming 
and the burning of incense by his or her special song. The 


t It is stated that carved bamboos and arrows to be nsed to 
a similar purpose were found in the hnt of a Sakai rocdicin* 
man (W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Raal of the Mala 
Peninsula, London, 1900, in 252). In a Sinhalese devi]<ianc 
at Gonagalla, however, while a sword brought the dancer e. 
rapport with the spirits, an arrow was used to prevent po* 
session by a dangerous spirit (B. Z. Seligmann, ‘A Bm-i 
Ceremony of the Peasant Sinhalese,' JMA I xxxviii. [1903] ST-t 
= Insensibility to pain or invulnerability is a nrark of divin 
possession. In Bali, when the divinity had seized the possessei 
person, his body became immaterial and therefore invulnerable 
and in the dance with swords or pikes which followed m 
weapon could hurt him. The S, Indian devil-dancer cut am 
lacerated his flesh until the blood flowed. The Siberian sbamai 
apparently stabbed himself in the body with a knife in the conrs 
of the rite as practised among the Knmchadal Eskimos, Chukchi 
Jukaghlr, and some other of the Siberian tribes, but clos 
observers consider this an effect of sleight of hand, almost; 
scratch being responsible for the blood shown (Czaplicka, p. ^ 3 ’ 


dancers, both male and female, are 'mounted ' by the spirits in 
the great ceremonial dances when offerings arc made. In 
addition to these propitiation ceremonies which avert the 
attacks of disease, the medium may be called into consultation 
in case of an actual illness to make the offerings to appease the 
offended spirit, or for purposes of divination (A. J. N. Tre- 
mcarnc, 2'he Ban of the Bori, London, n.d. (1914], pp. 243 ff., 
2S0ff.). 

In S. India and Ceylon In the course of the devil-dances the 
performers by becoming jwssessed enter into relation with the 
demons who are responsible for cases of illness. It may be 
noted, however, that in some cases the aim of the performer is 
to avoid possession by the spirit responsible for the disease, 
especially U the spirit be very powerful. In the Gonagalla cere- 
mony, at the stage when the Uiri Yaka was invoked, a cock svai 
substituted for the dancer as the subject for ptwsession owing 
to the great malignity of this spirit (B. Z. Seligmann, JRA.1 
xxxviji. 374), 

In such dances as these the object of the dancer 
is to cure or to avert disease by appeasing or pro- 
pitiating the spirits responsible, and in these cases 
possession is only one of the means, though it may 
DC the most important, by which the good^vill of 
the spirits is secured and made manifest. 

In Cambodia in the time of on epidemic the villagers wiQ, 
seek a man whom they consider suitable, take him to the 
temple, and then, when he Is possessed by the god, ask him to 
ward off the plague from tlicir village (J. Moura, Xi JRoyaume 
de Cainbodge, Paris, 1SS3, 1. 177). 


But, wJiile in this case and in other cases — e.g., 
the bori quoted above — spiritual causation is recog- 
ni 2 ed, the exact relation of the spirit to the patient 
is not clearly expressed. ^Vhen, however, disease 
is regarded as due to an indwelling spirit, the 
obvious aim of tlie exorcist is to drive out the 
possessing influence. Such is the case in the 
Tlionga form of possession, when the object of the 
exorcist is to master the spirit bj' learning its name 
and thus acquiring power to dnve it away. It is 
possible to trace the development of the idea of the 
relation of possession and disease through various 
stages. The exorcist as among the iBatbonga, 
Zulus, I^yans, and manv other peoples, some 
already mentioned, is usually one who has himself 
or herself sulfered from possession, and therefore 
may be supposed to stand in a peculiar relation to 
the spirits. Even when disease is attributed to a 
material cause, a pebble or bone introduced by 
magical means into the body, the assistance of the 
deity may be invoked through his agent. 

In P050 in Central Celebes, when the priestess is consulted 
in a case of disease, she becomes possessed and it is the god 
who speaks through her mouth, and through her hands draws 
the evil from the paiieot (GB^, pt. L, The Jlagic Art, i. 379 f-, 
quoting A. C. Kruijt). 


The intervention may be less direct and the god 
or spirit may do nothing more than indicate the 
measures propitiatory or tlierapeutic that will 
relieve the patient, os among the Akikiiyu (Koat- 
ledge, p. 241). On the other hand, a lo^cal 
development is to summon a stronger spirit to 
possess the exorcist and drive out the malignant 
spirit. 


This Is the object of the elaborate rite of the Ifelanaus of 
Borneo. II a woman who is possessed goes through the com- 
plete rite of exorcism known as bayok, she herself becomes an 
exorcist and can cast out devils from others. This rite is 
divided into three parts, extending \vith inter%*als over eleven 
nights; the first part is to satisfy the people, the second part 
to appease the spirits, and the third secures the patient's 
acceptance as an exorcist. The bayoi tadong ceremony is 
undertaken when fowls and eggs have been offer^ without 
effect to good spirits. It takes place in a room w'hich is 
elaborately decorated and on the floor of which coloured rice in 
the shape ol crocodiles, popcorn, maize, tobacco, ct^, have been 
scattered as an offering. The object of the ceremony is to 
summon the evil spirits to take possession of the medicine- 
women, three or four of whom are present. In tJie course of the 
ceremony the patient is brought to the centre of the room and 
is whirled round in a sealed cone of shavings until she has been 
worked up into a frenzy. The medicine-women themselves whirl 
round until they fall in a faint. The native expbnation of the 
ceremony is that it^ serves as a summons to the spirits, who 
keep On coming until one sufficiently strong. to deal with the 
case arrives. This one then takes possession of the chief 
medicine-woman, and in her person eats the rice and other 
offerings which have been prepared- spirit in her then 
calls out the evil spirit from the patient. Sometimes a rattan 
swing Is prorided for the patient and chief medicine-woman, 
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wh\le near at hand is a stand (or the evil spmt(Hose-McDoagall, 
pp. 2S, 3X, 40, iSOff-X 

The Sakai and Jakun, when they have built their Uttle 
shelters, place the patient inside and then call upon the spirits 
to descend on themselves* The Blandas summon the apinte of 
elephants and monkeys (Skeat-Blayden, ii, 252, 295), while the 
SlaUy patcatiff. in dealing with a serious case of illness after 
possession by the tiger-spirit, when he imitates the actions and 
voice of that animal in movement, in eating, and in licking the 
body of the patient, engages in a hand-to-hand condict with 
the malignant spirit and stabs it after it has taken refuge in 
jars of water or other receptacles placed for the purjxise (Skeat, 
pp. 43(M44). 

8. Possession of animals and inanimate objects. 
— Finally it may be noted that possession is not 
conhned to human beings. 

The Todas believe that gods sometimes possess their buffaloes 
OV. H. R Blvers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 451). This 
may be compared with the belief that disease may be trans- 
ferred to cattle. When the cattle of the Bahima suffer from an 
epidemic, it is the custom to secure by means of a ceremony 
the transfer of the disease to one member of the herd 
which is then driven out for sacrifice as scapegoat (J. Roscoe, 
‘The Bahima t a Oow Tribe of Enkole in the tfganda Protec- 
torate/ JHAl xxxvii. (IfiOTJ 111). The Yakut shaman Bomc- 
times frightens awaj* disease, driving it off by spitting and 
blowing, out sometimes it is transferred to cattle, which arc 
then sacrificed. The dance which forms part c» the ceremony 
is said to be symbolical of their Journey to the sky, and in 
olden days, it is said, theie were shamans who themselves 
ascended to the heavens (Sierosrewski, in Czaplicka, p. 237 f.X 

Among the Finlays, In a species oi splritnahstlc^^TloTmance, 
after invocation and offerings, spirits are made to take posses- 
sion of Inanimate objects such as palm-blossoms or a fish-trap, 
and make them go through the motions of a dance. A parallel 
may be found in the spiritualistic performances of the shaman 
of the Reindeer Chukchi. Their spirits are said to be very mis- 
chievous. Invisible hands turn everything in the tente upside 
down and throw different objects about. Should the specta- 
tors try to touch the spirit, they resent it and may kill the 
ehaman by stabbing him or breaking his head (Czaplicka, 
p.232). 

LmsaATtm*.— This is sufficiently quoted throughout. 

E. N. Eallaize. 

POSSESSION (Greek and Roman).— The con- 
ception of divine possession — the incarnation of a 
god in liuman fonn— prevailed extensively in the 
earlier stages of religious Iiistory. It may be 
that, ns evidenced by tlie practices of Australian 
savages, this consciousness in states of excitement 
of an internal but overmastering force is felt witli- 
out relation to a personal god (J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 65)} but such con- 
siderations are inapplicable to the Greeks of the 
historical age. "When tlie body of the priest or 
celebrant passed for a time into the possession of 
the god, all his acts and words were not merely 
prompted by but proceeded from the god liimself. 
The devotee identified himself ,vith the god and 
affected to exercise the divine functions. Ulus- 
trations may be drawn from the professions of 
savage medicine-men, such as tlie icalcan men of 
the Ilakotas or tlie hlnori tohungas (A. Lang, 
Myth, Eitual, and Religion, i. 112f.). The best 
of the Greek instances is the giving of the name 
Bacchus to those who participated as worshippers 
in the orgiastic cult of Dionysus (sohol. Aristoph. 
Eg. 40S) ; and tlie impersonations of the Curetes, 
who took part in the Cretan mysteries of Zagreus 
(Eur. frag. 472), were similar to those enacted by 
tlie enthusiastic followers of the god at Eleusis or 
Delphi. The nltimate explanation of these pheno- 
mena — ^whether the collective emotion of the group 
meeting together for the performance of mimetio 
rites, when projected and externalized, led to the 
conception of a personalized god (J. E. Harrison, 
p. 46), or whether, again, the religion of Dionysus 
was entirely developed from the worship of a god 
of vegetation (GBP, pt. v., Spirits of the Com and 
of the Wild, London, 1912, i. Iff.) — cannot be dis- 
cussed here. It is sufficient to observe that in all 
cults where the god enters into the worshipper the 
worshipper regularly assumes the name of the god. 
The famous line, to which Plato alludes [Phesdo, 
69 D) — • Many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are 
the inspired (Bacchi)’ — may be ascribed to the 


theological movement of the 6th cent. B.C., whicn 
laid increased stress on the mystical value of the 
communion of the celebrant with the god (C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kouigsberg, 1829, p. 813 ; 
T. Gomperz, Greeh Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, i. 132). Less familiar instances are Sabi and 
Sabm, names given to the inspired worshippers of 
Sabazins (H. Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896, 
p. 44), Eassarm and Bassarides npp)ied to the 
Mmn.acls {Athemeus, 198 E } Nonnus, Dionys. 14. 
395), Cybebi, the designation of the enrapb votaries 
of the Great Mother (Phot. s.v. KiipgSos), Hermm, 
the boy attendants at the oracle of Tropbonius 
(Pans. ix. 39. 7), and Melissre, the bee-priestesses 
of Deineter and other deities (A. B. Cook, in JUS 
XV. [lS95j 14f.; Frazer, Fans. vm. xiii. 1). With 
the last we cannot fail to compare the Thrise, the 
prophetic bee-goddesses mentioned below, and the 
dove-priestesses (Peleiades) atDodona (R. C. Jebb, 
Soph. Track., Cambridge, 1892, p. 202 ff.). The 
identity of the Peleiades is obscure, but it has re- 
cently been suggested with some plausibility that 
the name was given to a class of magicians who, 
by intimate association with the birds, had learnt 
to understand their language, and, as the birds’ 
mterptetcTs, wore a kind of bird-dress when ^ving 
response to their questioners (W. R. Hafliday, 
Greek Divination, p. 265 ff.). The external asso- 
ciation displayed in this mimicry may be com- 

E ared with the wearing of horns by the Thracian 
Itenads (Mi;iaXXA«s) in order to identify them- 
selves with the bnll-god Dionysus (schol. Lycophr. 
1237). These impersonations are not always or 
even usually to be classed as merely deliberate im- 
ostures. The visionary who is conscious of the 
ivine possession yields to the emotional impulses 
stirred in his responsive nature by the wliivling 
dance, the wild music of the flutes, and the in- 
toxication of the midnight hour. And it would 
not be difficult to adduce modem parallels for the 
hallucinations of the Bacchants, when they saw 
the earth flowing with milk, wine, and honey, and 
inhaled the fragrance of Syrian unguents (Plat. 
Ion, 534 A; Eur. Bacch. 1418’.), or for their in- 
sensibility to the attack of fire and sword (Eur. 
Bacch. 747 ; Ov. Trist. IV. i. 41 f.). 

The condition of the inspired devotee is described 
as a divine seizure (kStoxos, fieiXijTrroj) ; and the 
original sense of the word ' enthusiasm ’(cf. (rSeos, 
irSeilftr) is derived from the indwelling faculty 
which evokes the display of superhuman power. 
Corresponding to the entrance into the devotee 
of an overmastering force was tlie release of tlie 
soul from its corporeal subjection {iKtrrans, our 
‘ecstasy’} of. Plat. Ion, 534 B). This temporary 
expropriation is defined ns a brief madness (Galen, 
xix. 462), which is not to be understood as an in-e- 
sponsible unsteadiness, but rather as the complete 
occupation of the mental faculties by a sacred 
energy {Prod, in Plato, Rep. 59. 19). A descrip- 
tion of the outward effects of inspiration is given 
by Vergil in connexion with the visit of .dEneas to 
the Cujniean Sibyl : 

•Even as she spoke neither her features nor her comp!e.vion 
remain^ the same, nor was her hair confined within its bjaid ; 
her bosom heaved, and her wild heart was swollen with frunisy ; 
her stature was larger to the sight, her voice no longer human : 
so soon \''as she inspired by the breatK of the god as it came 
ever nearer, . . , At length, no longer submitting herself to 
Phoebus, the prophetess rages furiously in her cavern, if so be 
she may succeed in flinging off the mightygod from her bosom. 
All the more he plies her frenzied mouth, subduing her wild 
heart, and fashions her to his will by constraint' (j£iu ti. 46ff., 
77ff.X 

Even more explicitly Lucan (v. 161 fK) describes 
the vapour from the chasm in-spiring the Pythia, 
and the god forcing his way through the whole of 
her frame, and compelling her nature to yield to 
his exclusive guidance. Then he passes to an 
account of her distraction, ns she shakes the 
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sacred garlands from her head, and overturns the 
holy vessels of the temple in feverish efforts to 
escape from the wrath of the god. 

The notion that the entrance of the divine 
afflatus swells the physical frame of the seer 
recurs in Ov. Fast. vi. 637 ff., where Ino consults 
Carmentis, the prophetic mother of Evander ; and 
the reluctance of the seer to yield to the over- 
powering strength of the god is illustrated by 
Cassandra’s cry ; 

‘ Again the fearful pangs of true prophetic tision stir my soul, 
anti whirl me with their uizzy preiude ' (zEsch. Aff. 1214 Q. 
Tliose who would avail themselves of the prophet’s 
insight must encounter his natural tendency to 
resist by binding him fast when they have caught 
him (A. Lang, MaTdng of Beligion, p. 142)— a pro- 
ceeding which receives illustration from the story 
of Proteus (Horn. Od. iv. 415 ff. ; Verg. Georg, iv. 
395 ff.). It has been observed that a divine pos- 
session produces the appearance of madness ; and, 
while especially characteristic of the diviner (cf. 
Eur. Baech. 298), the si^s of madness are wont to 
accompany every ecstatic impulse, as when Hector 
with foaming mouth and flashing eyes rushes upon 
the Greek ships, and savage Ares entering into him 
fills every sinew with increased might (Horn. H. 
XV. 605, xvii. 210 f. ). For inspiration may be put 
in operation by the agency of various deities, more 
articularly of those whose individuality was less 
rmly marked or whose worship was infected with 
Oriental or at least foreign influences. To the 
latter class, besides the instances already men- 
tioned, may be assigned the inspiration of Hecate 
and Cybele (Eur. aipp. 142 fii). The former, who 
belong to an earlier and indigenous stratum of 
thou^t, include Pan (Poll. i. 19), the Nymphs 
(vup0(iXijirrot), and the lluses (pouffiXnirTot). The 
Muses iq.v.) are merely a subdivision of the 
Nymphs (FHG i. 36) ; and the Nymphs them- 
selves, of whom the Sphragitides of Citharon may 
be cited as typical (Pans. ix. iii. 9; Plut. Aristid. 
11), were gradually forced to yield the sanctities 
of their shrines to the superior majesty of the 
Olympians. Plutarch (Amat. 16, p. 758 E) includes 
various kinds of inspiration (iirlr-voia.) which over- 
turns the reason under the generic term ‘ enthusi- 
asm.’ Besides the inspiration of the diviner by 
Apollo, he names the Bacchic frenzy of Dionysus, 
>vith which he couples the orgiastic ecstasies of 
Cybele and Pan, the poets’ frenzy inspired by the 
Muses, the warlike frenzy of Ares, and what he 
calls the fiercest and most fiery of all, the frenzy 
of love. It must be remembered that Plutarch was 
■writing as a philosopher and man of letters ; for 
in popular estimation the inspiration of the seer 
was essentially distinct from the rest. Although 
Apollo had no monopoly of divination, the pre- 
siding functionaries of the leading oracles, such as 
the Pythia at Delphi and the Sibyl of Erythrm, 
passed increasingly into his service. Among the 
exceptions may be mentioned Erato, prophetess of 
Pan at Lycosura in Arcadia (Paus. vm. xxxvii. 1 ’ /, 
and the ministers who prophesied at the temple of 
Artemis Sarpedonia in Cilicia (Strabo, p. 676). 

The entrance into the ecstatic condition was not 
effected without the co-operation of the seer him- 
self, and various methods were adopted to bring 
him into communion -with the god. The drinking 
of wine, supposed to contain tne ■vital essence of 
the god, was practised by the priests at the shrine 
of Dionysus among the Thracian Ligyrmi (Macrob. 
I. xi-iii. 1). The oracle of the Clarian Apollo at 
Colophon was served by a priest drawm from a 
particular class, who, althougn utterly ignorant of 
letters, WM able, after drinking the water of a 
secret spring, to give utterance to oracles com- 
posed in formal verse (Tac. Ann. ii. 64). A similar 
potency was ascribed to the ■waters of the Delphian 


Cassotis (Paus. X. xxiv. 7) and of the sacred wel! 
at Hysi® in Boeotia (ib. IX. ii. 1). The mystical 
power of the water might be manifested othenvise, 
as at the oracle of Apollo Tliyrxeus near Cyaneos 
in Lycia, where the spring showed to any one look- 
ing into it whatever he wished to see [ib. vii. xxi. 
13). The priestess of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos 
became inspired by drinking the blood of a lamb 
which had been sacrificed (f6. II. xxiv. 1), and 
Pliny records that, as a preliminary to the exercise 
of her prophetic power, the priestess of Earth at 
yEgira m Aehaia was accustomed to drink the 
blood of a bull (Hid xxviii. 147). The crudity of 
the conception that the eating of the flesh of a 
prophetic animal imparts the prophetic faculty by 
way of corporeal assimilation is illustrated by the 
remarkable statement of Porphyry [de Abst. ii. 48) 
that those who wish to become possessed of a pro- 
phetic spirit swallow the most effective parts of 
similarly endowed animals, such as the hearts of 
crow.s, moles, and hawks. The temple of Apollo 
at Delphi occupied the site of an old Earth-oracle, 
which was placed over a deep chasm with a narrow 
outlet. Here the Pythia, seated on a tripod above 
the outlet, received the mephitic vapours which 
rose from the hollow, and was thereby inspired to 
the utterance of the answers appropriate to the 
needs of the inquirers (Strabo, p. 419 ; Cio. de 
Bivin. i. 79 ; Pliny, SN ii. 2(36). Herodotus 
relates (vii. Ill) that at a Thracian oracle of 
Dionysus belonging to the Satrrn, and situated 
among the loftiest peaks, a priestess of the re- 
li^ons order of the Bessi pronounced the oracles 
in the same manner as the Pythia, i.e. in a condi- 
tion of ecstatic rapture— but how induced he does 
not explain. However the result was attained, at 
Delphi the supremacy of Apollo was acknowledged 
by his priestess, when, before entering upon her 
duties, she chewed laurel -leaves (Lucian, Bis 
Accus. 1) or was fumigated with their smoke (Plut. 
FgiA. Or. 6, p. 397 A). Similarly, the Bacchic 
frenzy was believed to be imparted by the ivy 
which the Bacchanals ate (Plut. Quwst. Bom. 112, 
p. 291 A). The Tbriae of Mt. Parnassus were con- 
ceived either as actually having the form of bees 
or as winged females with a bee’s body from the 
waist; in either case they were fabled as ■willing 
to utter true prophecy when they had fed on fresh 
honey and were inspired by its intoxicating mad- 
ness [Bom. hymn Berm. 561 f. ; with AUen and 
Sikes’s [London, 1904] Appendix, p. 313). Some- 
times inspiration was conferred as the result of a 
sexual union : Numa exercised prophetic power in 
his capacity as the husband of Egeria (Plut. Num. 
8) ; and Apollo was said to have espoused not only 
Cassandra, but also the Sibyl Herophile (Paus. 
X. xii. 2) and the priestess at Patara in Lycia 
(Herod, i. 182). 

AVhether Theoclymenns in the Odyssey (xx. 350) 
is described as under the influence of inspiration 
has been disputed ; but Calchas and Helenas speak 
the words that Apollo puts into their mouth [II. i. 
385, idi. 53), and the story of Cassandra is a clear 
proof that the phenomenon ■was familiar to the 
writers of the Cyclic epics. From an early date the 
constitution of Lycurgus was believed to have been 
inspired from heaven, whether Lycurgus himself 
was the direct medium for conveying the divine 
message (Plato, Lcgg. 691 E), or was formally com- 
missioned by the Pythian oracle (Herod, i. 65). 
The sayings of inspired prophets began to be 
collected perhaps first during the progress of the 
religious movement of the 6th cent., to which 
reference has already been made. The prophet 
Araphilytus encouraged Pisistratus with an oracle 
immediately before his victory at Pallene (Herod, 
i. 62), and Unomacritus, the founder of the Orphic 
community at Athens, ■who lived at the court of 
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the tyrant, -n’as charged with the preparation of a 
collection of the oracles attributed to Musreua, and 
was subsequently banished for interpolating it with 
his own compositions {ib. vii. 6). Besides the oracles 
of Mnsieus the most notorious were those assigned 
to Bakis — originally the generic term for a seer, 
whence a fictitious personality was developed. 
Collections of oracles were not merely preserved 
among the state records, but circulated freely 
among the public without any official endorse- 
ment. In fact, the calling of an oracle-monger 
tended to grow into a profession, which traded on 
the credulity and superstition of the masses ; and 
the extent of the evil ma}- be measured by the 
violence with which Diopeithes and others of the 
same class are denounced by Aristophanes {Eq. 
loss, etc.). Another impostor of the same period 
was Eurycles the ventriloquist, who claimed to be 
inspired by an indwelling demon (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Greek]). In later ages the belief in 
demons, fostered even among cultivated circles by 
the adherence to it of the Stoic philosophy, kept 
alive also the notion that the divine power could 
inform and stimulate the human seer. When 
pressed to account for the failure of the Pythian 
oracle to maintain its former reputation, Chry- 
sippus (ii. 1215 [Arn.]) was content to explain that 
the peculiar virtue of the locality, which imparted 
her inspiration to the priestess by means of the 
exhalations rising from the ground, had decayed 
through lapse of time. The Stoic theories of the 
universal immanence of the divine vr<E/ia, and of 
the harmonious co-ordination of every part of the 
world (ii. 546 [Am.]), seemed to give a scientific 
sanction to the popular belief in the inspiration of 
the professional diviners (ii. 1211 [Arn.]). 

A position of special eminence was accorded to 
the Sibyl, whose earliest mention is to be found in 
Heraclitus s 

•Uie Sibyl with revlof voice speake words that have no part 
In lanpbter or In rich apparel or In unguents. Yet she prevails; 
for it is the god who drives her* (frag. 92, In H. Diels, Frag- 
rrunU der Vorsotratiter, 1.S 91). 

The name is believed to be of Semitic origin, and 
to bear the meaning ‘ seized by the god ’ (Grnppe, 
Gr. Myth. p. 927). It will be observed that in 
Heraclitus, as in Aristophanes (Fax, 1095) and 
Plato {Phcedr, 244 B), there is no mention of more 
than one Sibyl ; and there is very little doubt that 
her original home — i.e. from the Greek point of 
view — was at Erythne on the west coast of Asia 
Minor (Pans. X. xii. 7)._ In the later authorities 
several Sibyls are mentioned, so that the name, 
once introduced, seems to have spread over the 
Greek world (ef. Livy, i. 7). One of the most 
famous was the Sibyl of Cumie introduced by 
Vergil into the narrative of ^n. vi., and it was 
she who, according to the legend, brought the 
Sibylline books to King Tarqnin. 

The idea of possession may be traced also in the 
ritual of the dream-oracle. The dream itself was 
a divine message sent to the sleeper in concrete 
form (Horn. Od. iv. 796 ff.), and clear evidence is 
wanting tliat it was commonly regarded as the 
working of a demonic being within the body of the 
sleeper himself. On the contrary, it is the normal 
belief of savages that the soul of the sleeper passes 
out of his body during sleep (OB’, pt. li., Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, p. 36 IT.) ; 
and there are some indications that a similar view 
was adopted by the Greeks (Cic. de Divin. i. 30, 
etc.). Nevertheless, the custom whereby inquirers 
were wont to spread beneath them the skin of the 
sacrificial victim before seeking sleep in the temple 
— a custom which is well attested for the shrine 
of Amphiaraus in Attica, and for other places 
(Frazer, on Pans. I. xxxiv. 6)— shows that the 
revelation of the dream required for its transmis- 
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sion the establisliment of a special relation be- 
tween the worshipper and the god. It has also 
been suggested that the sleeping on the bare earth 
attested for otdiuair persons (Lucian, Mecyom. 7), 
as well ns for the Selli of Dodonn (Horn. H. xvi, 
235), was intended to assist the entrance into the 
body of the sleeper of the chtlionio influences 
coming from below. Sometimes the inquirer is 
not brought directly into contact with the sacred 
influence, but receives his message from the lips of 
n priestly intermediary, whose functions are similar 
to those of the medium in modem spiritualism. 
At the temple of Dionysus at Amphiolea in Phoeis 
the god was said to announce cures for sickness 
in dreams, not directly, but using the priest as 
his inspired month-piece (Paus. x. xixiii. 11). 
Further, inscriptional eridenco seems to prove the 
existence of a class of inspired persons ((cdroxoi), 
who superintended the incubation-rites at various 
dream-oracles in Egypt and Syria (Gruppe, p. 928). 

The Greek poets always spoke of tliemselves and 
of other singers as inspired {Betas doiSSs [cf. Horn. 
Od. iv- 17; Pind. frag. 150; Baccliyl. viii. 3]). 
This was not so much a metaphor as a sundval, 
since tlie origin of the conception is to be referred 
to a primitive era in wliicli the functions of poet 
and seer were not yet diflerentiated. The early 
medicine-man, like Apollo himself, was at once 
prophet, poet, doctor, dmner, and wizard ; but the 
gradual emergence of the various arts and sciences 
continually stripped him of his attributes (Halli- 
day, pp. 57, 75). Hence, even in the earliest of our 
literary records, poetry and divination appear as 
distinct arts ; and in the 6th cent, the sense of 
their original connexion had so entirely disappeared 
that it was almost a paradox for Democritus to 
declare that no good poetry was possible without a 
mental ardour and inspiration akin to madness 
(frags. 17, 18 [Diels]). Similarly, the Platonic 
Socrates asserted that poets compose their songs 
not by virtue of any wisdom or skill, but owing to 
a kind of natural inspiration, like that of seers 
and prophets (Apol. 22 C, Ion, 533 E). Inspiration 
had come to be a general notion covering many 
different kinds of activity which seemed to spring 
from some transcendent or pre-eminent ability. 
It was in accordance with this habit of thought 
that Pindar, emphasizing his preference for inborn 
over acquired characteristics, spoke of all wisdom 
as inspired (01, ix. 28, xi. 10). Since it was the 
characteristic of seers, os being merely the mouth- 
pieces of the god, to utter what they did not 
understand, Plato concluded that statesmen, who, 
though often successful in their speeches and 
policies, were equally ignorant of the real meaning 
of their words, must be guided by divine inspira- 
tion (Mena, 99 C, D). Again, the wisdom of the 
philosopher may be described as enthusiasm in the 
luHest sense ; lor, though derided by the masses 
as dotage, it is derived from constant association 
with the divine (Pheedr. 249 D). 

Roman religion has been so much overlaid with 
Greek innovations, particularly in so far as our 
evidence is derived from literary sources, that it is 
generally difficult to discover old Italian beliefs 
which have not been contaminated with foreign 
associations. The early date of this Greek influ- 
ence may be gauged by the legend which refers the 
acquisition of the Sibylline books to the end of the 
regal period, and by the authentic statement that 
they were first consulted in the year 496 B.c. 
(Dion. Hal. vi. 17). It is certain, however, that 
prophetic inspiration must have been as familiar 
to the old Homan religion as it has been found to 
be everywhere else ; and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to some scanty traces 
of native divination which occasionally meet us in 
Latin literature. Besides the Sibylline books, we 
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read of collections of oracles attributed ^to Marcius 
and Pnblicins (Cic. d& Divin, i. 115, ii. 113). Of 
the latter nothing further is knovoi, but the 
mina Jifarcianaf if Idvy*s extract (xxy. 12) may be 
trusted, contained allusions to Greek myths, and 
must have been of comparatively late origin, xo 
take another illustration, there is no doubt that 
Faunus ivas a native Italian wood-spirit, althongh 
he was constantly assimilated to Pan by Griecizing 
writers. Moreover, Fauni (in the plural) are well- { 
evidenced as the semi-divine occupants of oracular ; 
shrines. Ennius, in a well-known line, refers to 
the verses in which Fauns or prophets chanted of 
old (213 [ed. J. Vahlen, Leipzig, 1854]). Vergil 
described the visit of Latinus to the dream-oracle 
of Faunus at Albnnea, where a sacred spring in the 
midst of a dark grove emitted sulphurous fumes 
\^n. viL 81 ff.). This character of Faunus is con- 
firmed by the tradition that his wife was named 
Fatua, and that she foretold the _^tnre in the frenzy 
of divine inspiration (Justin, xliii. 1. 8). He him- 
self also bore the title Fatnns, which, though con- 
nected by modem philologists (K. Bragraann, 
Comparative Grammar^ Eng. tr., London, 1888, i. 
151 ; TV. SI. Lindsay, Zatin Language, Oxford, 
1894, p. 324) with/a-ri, ‘ to speak,’ was understood 
by the ancients as descriptive of the inspired mad- 
ness of the seer (Plin. HN xxvii. 107)._ In lim mantic 
capacity Faunus was associated with Picus, the 
woodpecker-king or prophetic bird-spirit (Plut. 
Num. 15 j see also Harrison, Themis, p. 106 fii). 

Litzratcbz. — E. B. Tylor, PC*, Iiondon, 1903, pp. 154-113; 
A. Lanv, ilyth, Ritval, and Religion, do. 18^, 1. lOSfl., 
The JfaHng of Religion, do. 1893 ; J. G. Frazer, GIP, do. 
1911-15; O- Grnppe, GricehUche itythologie und Religions' 
geschichte, Manich, 1906, p. 924 ff. ; E. Rohde, Psyche, i^bin- 
gen, 1010, il. 19 ff. ; W. R. HalUday, Greek RMnatuyn, London, 
1913, pp. 54-99. A. C. PEAESOK. 

POSSESSION (Indian). — The question of the 
possession of spirits in the case of the medium, 
who in a state of hysteria mutters incoherent 
words which are interpreted as oracles, and of 
persons in an abnormal condition, as at puberty, 
pregnancy, and the like, has been discussed in art. 
IlEilONS AND Spikits (Indian), vol. iv. p. 604 ff. 
In the present article some points nitherto 
unnoticed are considered. 

I. Possession at domestic rites. — Cases of posses- 
sion often occur at domestic rites. 

(a) Death . — The practice of the Paniyans of 
Madras is typical : 

A man enters with his legs girt with bells, the music of 
which is supposed to scare the malevolent spirits which ore 
present at the time of a death. He ad>-ances iiith short steps, 
rolling: his eyes and staggering to and fro, sawing the air with 
two short sticks which ne holds in his hands, and thus works 
himself into a frenzied state of inspiration, while the mourners 
wail and ask why the dead has been taken from them. 
Presently a convulsive shiver attacks the medium, who staggers 
more violentl}-, and at last falls on the ground- He tries to 
support himself by holding one of the poles of the funeral shed, 
while he gasps out disjointed sentences which are taken to be 
the voice of the god. 

The obi ect here is to ascertain the fate of the spirit 
of the dead man, and to discover*the cause oi his 
death, which may be due to some misconduct on 
the part of bis relatives — ^^vitchcraft, sorcery, or 
the like. In another^ form of the rite in the 
same tribe tbe intention seems to be to secure 
communion with the deity who is supposed to 
he responsible for the death. 

Here three masked dancers— one representing the tribal 
goddess, the other two her ministers— waving sticks and 
Bhivenng, eo before each elder of the tribe and apparently 
receive his blessing, the elder placing his hands on their fac4 
as a form of salutation, and then rubbing them on his own face, 
man representing the goddess then seats himself on a 
stool and gives an address to the assemblage, admonishing them 
as to their future conduct CE. Thurston, CasUt end Tnba of 
S. Jndfo, Madras, 1909, vi. 67, 69X 

The desire to effect communion with the spirit of 
a person lately dead is illustrated by the practice 
of the Tiyans of Madras. 


A girl becomes possessed by the spirit, and talks and acts, H 
Is said, Just like the person who has lately died, calling the 
children, relatives, and friends by name, and giving commands 
for the future conduct of the surviving members of the family. 
•After this, the spirit is severed from earthly trammels, and 
attains heavenly bliss * (tb. vii. 91). 

(Z>) Mamage . — ^The Gollas of hladras at their 
marriages worship GangH, the goddess of the river 
Ganges. 

They draw coloured figures on the floor of the house and 
during the preparation of these some people, more particularly 
boys and those of feeble mind, are excluded from the yard, as 
some ill luck would befall them if they caught sight of the 
figures before the rite of removing the evil eye from them had 
been performed. Food and incense are wavra before the figure 
of Gan^ and a cock is sacrificed, its neck being wrung. The 
three men who perform the rite prostrate themselves before 
the goddess and ealute her. One of them gradually begins to 
perspire, and tbe spectators exclaim that he is alraut to 
become possessed by the spirit of an ancestor. Taking up a 
sword, he tries to cut himself with it, but he is careful to use 
only the blunt edge. The sword Is wrested from him and 
placed on the figure of the goddess. He then walks round the 
figure, sha^g and twisting his body. Then the bridegroom 
enters, and he also becomes possessed. Incense and lights are 
carried round the figure, and the man representing tbeancestor 
annotmees that the marnage will be fortunate ; in other wor^, 
tbe family ancestor sanctions the union of the couple (ib. 
Ii.295). 

2. Possession among Muhammadans. — The 
cult of spirits is a later addition to the orthodox 
form of Islam, but it is ineritahle in India -where 
so many of the conr-erts are dra\4Ti from animistic 
tribes and castes. Among people of this class the 
spirit-scaring power of the tomos of certain saints 
and martyrs is prominent. 

The shrine of Miran Saj>-!d 'A l l, at Unj5 In N. Gnjarilt, I. 
famous for Its power of relieving persons attacked by spirits. 
When such a patient arrives, the warden (mujivir) provides 
him with accommodation in one of the open rooms or outhouses 
of the shrine. In the evening he takes bis place beside the 
railing of the saint's grave and is given a cup of water from the 
shrine well or cistern. If be is really spirit-posseased, the spirit 
manifests itself by causing him to shake his body, or, la the 
case of a woman, to fling her hair about and roll her eyes. If 
after one or two draughts of water these effects are not pro- 
duced, the ailment is supposed to be constitutional, and the 
remedy prescribed is tbe external or internal use of tbe leai'es 
of tbe tree which grows near tbe saint's grave. This is said to 
be of a variety elsewhere unknown, but to have grown from a 
piece of wood which tbe saint used to clean bis teeth— an idea 
which savours of Buddhism (,PIl U. 891). In more Eerious 
cases the patient seems to be dragged by some unseen force, 
writhing and raving as if he were undergoing chastisement. 

' *At last when he gives a faithful promise of future good 
I condeety and when the fit is exhausted, he removes himself 
from the place, often with a shoe betu'een his teeth as a sign 
of abject admission of defeat, and runs from the sbrine 
enclosure, and drops os if dead. He is now in his proper 
' senses, the wild and fagged look in his face during the days of 
bis possession has disappeared, the dared expression with the 
snake-like fixedness of the eyeballs is gone. He regains his 
usual spirits, and after the performance of his vow is sent back 
tohisbome’(BC7lx.pt.U I1S99]12SL). 

3- Shaikh Saddfi. — Among the spirits -which 
attack women in India the chief is Shaikh Saddfl. 
He was a learned man, hut a hypocrite, who found 
a copper lamp euCTaved -with mystical charactei^ 
When he lighted it, ns in the case of Aladdin 
(B. F. Burton, Bool: of the Thousand Nights and 
o A7yW, London, 1894, x. 33 ff), a jinn appeared 
to serve him. But, -when he employed the j'inn 
to gain for him the daughter of a king and to 
appropriate a mosque which he coveted, the spirits 
tore him to pieces. 

*It is very common to hear the vulgar people say if any of 
their friends is affected with melancholy, hypochondria, etc., 
** Ay, it is the epirit of Shaikh Saddu has possessed him." In 
such cases the epirit is to be dislodged from the afflicted person 
by sweetmeats, to be ^stribut^ among the poor ; to which Is 
added, if possible, the sacrifice of a black goat '(Mrs. Meer 
Hasan AU, Observations on the Ifussutmauns of India, 
London, 1S32, iL S23 ff,). 

Some -women, regarded as impious ky the ortho- 
dox, dress themselves in men’s clothes, and have a 
stance in which Shaikh Sadda ‘comes on the 
head ’ of one of them. 

She becomes possessed, waves her head about, and women 
who desire any special boon, such as the birth of a child, 
implore her aid. The medium gives her a packet of betel- 
i leaves, and some which she liaij herself chewed, or sweeta 
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‘which she with her profound faith, actnaliy cats. However, 
God is Lord of all, and it depends on His will and pleasure 
whether the woman shall be with child or not. But if per- 
chance she should bring forth a child, the belief of these 
unfortunate creatures in these things is wonderfully confirmed, j 
and they turn real infidels. Should she not have a child, she I 
concludes Jliyin tthe saint) is angry with her, and repeats the 
ceremony with redoubled credulity*(jaffur Shurreef, vanoon-e- 
Islam; or the Customs oS tht Jlussitlmans of India*, Madras, j 
lS63,p. IStt.). 

LmtuATCKE.— The literature has been quoted in the article; 
see also EUE iv. COS. W. CROOKE. 

POSSESSION (Japanese). — Kangakari, tvliicli 
is a contraction of kami, ‘ god,’ and kakari, a word ! 
implying the idea of ‘ possession,’ means literally 
‘god-attachment,’ and expresses the idea of the 
passive attitnde of a man under a superior inflnenco 
which takes possession of him. The Japanese also 
use two words of Chinese oririn to denote inspira- 
tion, shintaktt and takusen, Doth of whicli imply 
the idea of divine revelation — of a commumcation 
made hy divinity by means of an inspired man as 
intermediary. In pure Japanese the latter idea 
is also rendered by the expression kami no shirase, 
‘information of the god.’ 

I. In ancient literature. — This supernatural 
henomenon is described in the mostancient ShintS 
oomnents. One of the most important mytho- 
logical tales is that of a famous goddess, Ame no 
Tizame (the Dread Female of Heaven), who is a 
sort of prophetess. It is she who, by n sacred 
dance before the rook cavern in which the sun- 
goddess has hidden, finally leads her to reappear 
and lighten the world again. In this connexion an 
expression is employed in the JTojiI-i {fximugakari- 
shite, ‘accomplishing divine possession’) which is 
not very clear, and may be taken in the sense of 
feigned possession (this is the sense adopted by 
B. H. Chamberlain, Kojikp, Tokyo, 1906, p. 69, n. 
32) ; but the corresponding passage in the Nihongi 
rather seems to indicate that it is real possession 
(see Kihongi, Sh&kai ed., i. 40; and of. tr. by W. 
G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 41). Moreover, Uznme 
is regarded os the mythical ancestor of the sarume 
(monkey-women), who performed religious dances 
(kagura) at court ; and the divinely-inspired utter- 
ance which, according to the Nihongi, she pro- 
nounced in front of the celestial cavern (and which, 
according to another version, consisted only of the 
words Si,fn, mi, yo, itsn, mu, nana, ya, kokono, 
<5— simply the numerals from one to ten) is the 
prototype of the revelations of the miko (‘ august 
child ’), young priestesses attached to the principal 
Shinto temples, who dance the kagura to this day 
and sometimes acted as mediums, particularly at 
Ise. 

^ Another and more characteristic case of posses- 
sion is furnished hy the prelude to the story of the 
expedition of the empress Jingo, the first legendary 
conqueror of Korea. The scene, which is one of 
ancient grandeur, is thus described in the Kojiki : 

‘The Empress, Her Augustness Princess Okinaga-tarnsbl (the 
ancient name of the empress), was at that time divinelv pos- 
sessed. So when the Heavenly Sovereign [Emperor Chuai), 
dwelling at the palace of Kashik! in Tsukushi [Kj-ushu), was 
about to smite the Land of Kumaso, the Heavenly Sovereign 
played on hts august lute [the Azujna-koto, an instrument 5 or 
6 ft. long, with six strings), and' the Prime Minister, the Noble 
Tabe-uchi, being in the pure court [jn-niAa), requested the 
dirine orders. Hereupon the Empress, divinely possessed, 
charged him with this instruction and counsel: “There is a 
land to the Westward, and in that land is abnndance of various 
treasures dazzling to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. 
I will now bestow this land upon thee.“ Then the Heavenly 
Mvereign replied, saying : “If one ascend ton high place and 
look Westward, no country ts to be seen. There is only the 
great and saying, “They are lying Deities," he pushed 
^‘'*ay his august lute, did not play on it, and sat silent. Then 
the Deities were very angry, and said : “ Altogether as for this 
®ypwe, it Is not a land over which thou oughtest to rule. Do 
thou go to the one road I " [i.c. Hades). Hereupon the Prime 
Minister, the noble Take-nchi, said : “[lam filled with) awe, iny 
Hwvenly Sovereign 1 Continue plaving thy great august lute." 
Then he slowly drew his august lute to him, and languidly 


played on it So almost immediately the sound of the august 
lute became Inaudible. On their forthwith lifting a light and 
looking, [the Heavenly Sovereign) was dead ' (Kojihi, 231 1. ; cl. 
Eikonffi, L 221 f.). 

After the tragic death of ^ the emperor, T;\’hicli 
was tho punishment for his impiety, the empress 
and her prime minister, alarmed and dismayed, 
perform the ceremonies of the Great Purification 
of the country} then Take-nchi tries to obtain a 
new inspiration from the gods- 

*The Koble Take-uchi again stood in the pure court and 
requested the Deities' commands. Thereupon the manner of 
their instruction and counsel was exactly the same as on tho 
former dfty : “ Altogether this land is a land to be ruled over 
by the august child in thine Augustness’s august womb." [The 
deities now speak to, os well oa through, the empress.j Then 
the Noble Takc-uchi said: ‘‘[I am filled withj awe, my Great 
Deities 1 The august child in this Deity's womb, what [sort of] 
child may it be?" [The Deities] replied, saying : “Itlsamale 
child." Then [the Noble Take-uchlJ requested more particularly, 
[saying] : ** 1 wish to know the au'nist names of tho Great Deities 
whose words have now instructed us,” Forthwith [the Deities] 
replied, saying: *‘It Is the august doing of the Great-August- 
lleavcn-Shinlng-Deity ; likewise it is the three Great Deities 
Bottom-Fossessing-Mole, Sliddie-Posscssing-Male and Surface- 
Possessing-Male [three of the deities born at the time of the 
purification of Iranagi, on his return from Hades], etc. . . 
{Kojiki, 2 S 6 f.). 

Whorcopon these divinities reveal the offerings 
and niysterions rites by means of wliicli the cross- 
ing of the sea and tlie conc^uest of Korea will he 
anceessfully accomplislied. 

It is to be noted that, in this text, the empress 
is accorded ‘ divinity ’ {kami). This title may Imve 
been given to Iier, as sometimes happened, simply 
on account of her supreme rank (cf. Kojiki, 333, 
364 f., etc.); but it is more probable that, as has 
been supposed hy the native commentator Motoori, 
the prime minister made an exceptional use of the 
title here, because at tlie moment she was ‘ divinely 
possessed.’ However this may be, botli this narra- 
tive and that of the death ot tiie emperor have a 
corresponding passage in tlie Nihongi (i. 236 f.) 
which shows that the interrogation of tlie gods in 
a sacred place, with a lute accompaniment, in order 
to know their names and desires, was a form of 
divination regularly employed in the most ancient 
Siiinto ; and we see also that this practice ad- 
mitted of the presence of two persons, the one, in n 
state of possession, serving as a medium, and the 
other entm^ied with tho asking of tho necessary 
questions, and also, no doubt, avith the eiqjlanation 
of the ohsonre answers, ns tho priests of Deiplii in- 
terpreted the unintelligible words of the pythoness. 

2 . Development and modification by Buddhism. 
— After these fundamental narratU'es of the sacred 
books, mention might be made of many other cases 
of inspiration in tlie course of Japanese history. 
Without relating tliem hero in detail, we may 
draw from them two observations of a general 
kind. (1) Any persons whatever may be possessed 
as subjects of divination. They may be men (c.cr., 
Nihongi, i. 925, 391 f., ii, 317 1 .), particularly in- 
ferior priests (ii. 76 f., 318), or women (i. 152, 221), 
especially priestesses (i. 176), or even children (i, 
163), (2) Ne find that the objects of inspiration 
are usually the oracles of a god who demands a 
cnlt cither for himself {e.g., Nihongi, i. 154 f., 163, 
221, ii. 76 f.) or for some other god (i. 391 f.), or 
who complains that his already existing cult is 
neglected (i. 152, ii. 77, 318), asks for the erection 
of a new ternple (i. 176, ii. 77), or specifies the 

E articular oflerings and observances agreeable to 
im (L 163, 222, 226, 391 f., ii. 77, 318), AH this 
represents something rather vulgar. It is, in a 
j word, a secondary divinatory practice, avhich the 
court and the upper SliintS clergy, faithful to the 
official method of the ‘Greater Divination’ (see 
Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802), regard 
with a certain mistrust. E.g., in the year 812 a 
decree announced penalties against peasants avho, 
without reason, predicted good or had fortune. 
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It is true that this document ordoved the local 
authorities to rei)ort to the central government all 
authentic predictions. But later, when, in 1348, 
a bonze of Ise, after a thousand days of prayers, 
found floating on the sea a glittering sword, which 
a young boy, divinely Inspired, declared to ho one 
of the three imperial insignia — the sacred sword 
lost in 11S4 at the great naval battle of Dnn-no-ura 
— the court refused to recognize it as such. This 
shows tliat, if possession plays an important part 
in the most ancient Shint6, it tends afterwards to 
become rather a popular proceeding, more and 
more neglected by the oflicial religion. 

On the other hand, however. Buddhism lays hold 
of it, and often avails itself of it in its politics and 
its ‘ pious expedients ’ (hobcn), i.e. cleverly appro- 
priating Slants by representing its gods as incar- 
nations of its own saints. Thus, in tlie 8tli cent., 
the priest GyBgi, having prayed seven days and 
seven nights under a tree near the great temple of 
Ise, receives an oracle the result of which is that 
the sun-goddess must be identified with Vairochana, 
a Buddhist personification of spiritual illumination 
and purity. At the same time this foreign influence 
brings to Japanese possession moral characteristics 
which pure Sliinto did not know. Henceforth the 
gods teach kindness, charity towards the poor, 
righteousness, purity of heart — all Buddhist and 
Confucian virtues. Even Hachiman, the terrible 
god of war, enjoins on his followers pity for 
mendicants and lepers, for ants and crickets. A 
glance through the odd collection of oracles of the 
lya liongo (‘Japanese Analects,' 1009), of which 
Aston gives an analysis {Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 
307-372), will make one realize tliis transformation. 
It is a mixture of foreign ideas, attributed to the 
gods of various Shintoist temples, which contradict 
not only each other but all that we know of these 
Japanese gods. At the same time, however, there 
are in many cases conceptions of a much higher 
moral level than that of the old indigenous religions. 

3. Present-day practice.— At the present day 
possession is represented chiefly by popular prac- 
tices of which the principal element is hypnot- 
ism. It is certain that this phenomenon was the 
basis of primitive possession, although the ancient 
documents do not describe it minutely. Nervous 

henomena in general played a largo part in 

hints, and gave birth especially to some curious 
beliefs and legends founded on dissociation of 
personality (see M. Revon, Anthologie dc la litttra- 
ture japonaise, Paris, 1910, pp. 58, 134, etc.). 
Hysteria was also well known to the early Japanese, 
who treated it by massage (see W. N. Whitney, 
‘Notes on the History of Medical Progress in 
Japan,’ in TASJ xii. pt. iv. [Tokyo, 1SS5] 351). 
This state of things being understood, it is not 
astonishing to find that in our day tlie hj'pnotic 
crisis constitutes the essential point of the spiritual 
stances so well described by Percival Lowell 
(‘Esoteric Shinto,’ in TASJ xxi. [1893] lOfl-135, 
152-197, 241-270, xii. pt. i. [1894] 1-26, and Occult 
Japan, Boston, IS95). 

In n purified place a small proup of believers assemble, of 
whom the principal personages nre the naka-za (' middle-sent *), 
i.e vhe medium, nnd the mae-za (* front-sent ’), who directs the 
ceremony and interrogates the medium himself. It is easy to 
recognize in these two modern rflles those which we have 
elready found, in primitive times. In the persons of thedliinely- 
possessed Empress Jingo and her minister Take-uohi. After 
various preliminary ceremonies (in which Buddhist influence is 
sufficiently marked, by the employment, as accompaniment to 
the songs, of the zhaku-jd, a staff to the end of which metal 
rings are attached, as well as of incense, nnd by other foreign 
customs), the naka.za sits down, closes his eyes nnd receives 
from the mae-za the pokei, i.e. a wand adorned with strips of 
white paper, which is the sacred emblem of Shinto. Then 
there is singing, and the descent of the god (inmf-onwAi) is 
awaited. At first the naka-za. remains motionless, but 
suddenly the gohei quivers in his hands, and gradually trembles 
more nnd more until the man enters into a state of convulsion. 
In some cases bis eyes remain half-closed ; in others they open* 


and, when the crisis subsides Into a permanent trembling 
remain fixed, with the look peculiar to hypnosis. The man has 
then become a god, nnd the mae-za, bowing respectfully, first 
asks his name, and then puts some questions to him, to which 
the god, on bis part, replies. When this dialogue Is finished 
the naka-za, alter a last prayer, rouses him by striking him on 
the hack. Alter that one of the audience offers him a cup of 
water, and, when ho manages to drink it, others rub his arms 
nnd his body until ho recovers from his catalepsy. 

It may bo added that, even in some forms of in- 
spiration in which h3'pnotism does not play the 
principal part, as in divination by the efy, the 
soothsayer allows himself to bo put into a certain 
nervous state, marked by a violent contraction of 
the face, foaming of the lips, nnd trembling of the 
whole body. The present writer has seen a man 
in this state of traditional delirium in the exercise 
of his prophetic office, who was ordinarily quite 

f entlo — the famous soothsayer Takashima (cf. 
IrviNATlON [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 804'’). 

4. Possession by human spirits. — There is 
another kind of possession, in which it is not gods 
that ore invoked, but human spirits, either of 
living men, or, more frequently, of the dead, nnd 
especially of dccc.ased relatives. These evocations 
are practised, also by means of hypnosis, by 
soreere.sses called ichi-ko, or agata-miko, or sorae- 
tiinca azusa-miko, because in their conjurations 
they make use of the azusa-ijumi, a bow of azusa- 
wood. Some are parish mediums, others itinerant 
mediums of a more humble position. This necro- 
manej’ is, however, a modem custom. 

5. Animal-possession, — The last form of posses- 
sion to ho noticed is posses.sion by the fox, the 
badger, nnd other animals. The Japanese employ 
for animal-possession the same expression os for 
divine posse-ssion : ‘to be possessed by the fox 'is 
kitsunc ga kakari. But the fox nnd the badger do 
not appear in the primitive documents unless just 
08 any other animals, and Aston is wrong (Af^onyi, 
i. 59, n. 10) in including their enchantments among 
the calamities {xoazzihahi) which required ritnal 
urification. He has confused two aspects of the 
npanese fox, which must be all the more carefully 
distinguished bec.auso they are in direct opposition 
to each other. If the fox holds a place in ShintB, 
it is only on account of its gradual identification 
with the god Inari, ‘ the hlan of the Bice,’ who is 
himself connected with Uka no Mi-tamn, ‘the 
August Spirit of Food,’ a hypostasis of the goddess 
of food, Ukemoclii. It is only in Buddhism that 
ho is regarded ns on agent of possession ; and he 
appears there not ns a beneficent god, but, on the 
contrary, os nn evil demon.’ The traditional 
badger (tanuki, which in fact is not a real badger, 
but a small black fox, the canis procynoidcs] also 
appears onlj’ in popular superstitions, just ns does 
the mujina, a kind of badger mentioned in some 
tales of the Nihongi (i. 184, ii. 155). 

A famous story in Japan Is that of the badger In a monastery 
which assumed the shape of a tea-kettle and, by Its fantastio 
gambols, caused consternation among all the priests. When 
they sold it to a coppersmith, the animal took its own shape 
again, and made the fortune of its new master, who exhibited it 
as nn animal both curious and sacred (A. B. Mitford, Tdlee cj 
Old Japan, London, 18S3, p. 176 f.). 

That these popular beliefs persist even to-day is 
shown by a well-known anecdote. 

In 1SS3 a phantom train suddenly appeared to the engine, 
driver of a real train on the line from T6ky6 to Yokohama. 
After a desperate pursuit the phantom train was overtaken, 
and a fox was found cnished to pieces under the wheels of the 
real locomotive. 

’For the legendary point of view see Wh de Visser, ‘The 
Fox and Badger in the Japanese Folklore,’ in TASJ xxxvL 
pt. lii. tlOOS]; Lafeadio Hearn, Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, 
Boston, 1S90, i. 310 f. ; W. Anderson, Calal. of Jap. and Chin. 
Paintings in the British Slusenm, London, 1 SS 6 , pp. 391, 424 ; 
J. M. James, in TASJ vii. pt. iv. [18901 270 f., etc.; cf. also 
J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes, Chicago, . 
1894, pp. 40, 61, 71, 104, 202 ; for the medical point of view the 
observations of E. Baelz, of the University of Tokyfl, a rdsumd 
of which will be found in B, H. Chamberlain, Things Japarusfi, 
Tokyo, 1893, f.o. ■ Demoniacal Possession.’ 
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It must also be mentioned that, besides persons 
possessed by the fox, there are others who possess 
the fox ( kitsune-mochi) and can, like the fox him- 
self, employ charms against their enemies. In 
the old proxdnce of Izumo whole families exist who 
are supposed to have invisible foxes protecting 
them ; bat these families are regarded with a 
general feeling of repulsion, and it is only other 
families also possessing the fox who will agree to 
become nnited to them hy manias. Lastly, it 
may be recalled in this connexion that the soul of 
the dead fox is sometimes employed in a kind of 
second^ divination practised by the kiisunc- 
tsiikahi (see Divinatios [Japanese], rol. iv. p. 
SOS'-). 

LninUTtm*.— The literature is cited throughout the article. 

Michel Kevon. 

POSSESSION (Semitic and Cliristian). — 
Among the Semitic peoples, as among the other 
peoples of the world, there survived from the 
animistic stage of culture the belief that a spirit 
can take possession of a person either for good or 
for evil. This will be made more clear by passing 
in review the facts in detail. 

I. Babylonia and Assyria.— Among the ancient 
Babylonians the idea of possession in its completcst 
form survived only in the case of evil spirits, thongh 
some attenuated traces of the conception that the 
spirit of a god might take possession of n roan are 
also found. In every period of Babylonian history 
it was believed that sickness was caused hy a 
demon which entered into persons and took posses- 
sion of them. This conception is reflected in the 
oldest Babylonian religious te.xt known, an incan- 
tation inscribed on a foundation cylinder of the 
time of the dynas^ of Akkad, about 2800-2000 
B.O., now in the IJniversity Museum in Phila- 
delphia. The cylinder is fragnientary, the be- 
ginning being broken away. But in one of the 
early columns the demon is addressed thus : 

'The light of the city,— in the light of the city ere they. 

The darkness ot the aty,— in thedarknessof the city are they. 

The people of the atj’,— among the people of the city ere they.* 

In a later column we read : 

‘Enin declares to him : 

"Gone is the sickness from the face of the land." 

Asn protector he removed it,— 

Enlil's are they, — 

As a protector be removed it’ 

It is clear from this text tiiat sickness was a 
demon, but a demon that Enlil could expel. The 
beneficent god was more powerful tlmn the 
demon. 

The Babylonians distinguished one demon from 
another just as a modem physician distinguishes 
one germ from another. Asbakku was the demon 
of a wasting disease, perhaps a form of tubercu- 
losis. Akhkhazn, the ‘ seizer,’ was the demon of 
liver troubles. Labartu, who was pictured as a 
monster with swine sucking at her breasts, at- 
tacked women in childbirth and their infant chil- 
dren.' Toothache was supposed to he caused hy a 
demon that was identified with a worm. This is 
made clear hy the following text : 

'After Ana fhoef created the beavensj 

ITie heavens created the earth, 

Ihe earth created the rivers, 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marsh. 

The marsh created the worm. 

Then came the worm weeping before Shamaeb ; 

Before Ea came her tears : 

** What wilfc thou give tne for my food? 

What wilt thou give me as mine to destroy? " 

“I will give thee the ripe figs (?) and soft pomegranates (f)." 

*' Me 1 What are these ripe figs (B to me ? And eof t poroe- 
granates {?)? 

lift me up, between the teeth and the Jaw.bone set me, 


1 Cf. if. Jostrow, The 2Jediane of the Salylcniam and 
derynans, p. 7. 


That I may destroy the blood of the teeth, 

And ruin their strength, 

<5 rasp the prong and seize the root**’i 

As disease was possession hy a demon, so cure 
consisted of expeliin" the demon from the body. 
This is most clearly shown in an incantation text 
in which the demon is addressed thus ; ® 

*Outf Outl Faraway! Faraway! 

Sliamo I Shaino I Perish I Perish I 
Turn thy body I Out! Faraway! 

From my body go out! 

From my body far away I 
From my body, for rhamc I 
From my body perish ! 

FVom vay body lum I 
From my body thy !)ody ! 

Into my body do not relunj ! 

To my body do not approach ! 

In my body do not dwell ! 

On my body do not press ! 

By Sharaash, the mighty, be exorcized t 
By Ea, lord of all, be exorcized I 
By Marduk, chfef exorcfzer of the gods, be esorolred I 
By tho firc-god, who burns you, be exorcized ! 

From my body be ye separated i ' 

It was a common beiicf that demons of sickness 
might enter the body throngii the agency of other 

S le. Such bewitchment or tho casting of a 
over the body of another was an easy way of 
avenging real or supposed injuries. So frequent 
were attempts to bewitch personal enemies, and so 
potent were tho spells or charms believed to be, 
that the second section of the Code of 
is directed against the practice. It is taken up 
immediately after cases in which men are acensed 
of a capital crime, and one who was accused of 
practising sucii arts was compelled by the law to 
! purge himself by the ordeal of plunging into tho 
sacred river. If he could swim out, he was inno- 
cent. 

This belief in bewitchment is recognized in a 
number of the incantations, as in the following : * 

* An erll curse, like a demon, rests upon the man, 

A voice, a wretchedness has fallen upon him, 

A voice not good has lidleu upon him, 

An evil curse, a ban of pesiilence ! 

That man an e\i] curse has slaughtered like a lamb ; 

His god hM retired from his body, 

His prayer-onswerlng goddess stands aside. 

The voice, the wretchedness covers him like a garment, It 
overwhelms him. 

Marduk saw him. 

Into the house of Ea, his father, he entered and spoke : 

**My father, an evil curse, like a demon, has fallen on a 
man." 

A second time he aid to him: 

'MV’hatthatmansboulddoIdOBOtkDOw. Bywbat maybe 
be cured?” 

Ea answered his son Marduk : 

•'Hyson, what dost thou not know? IVhatcan I add to thee? 
Marauk. wbat dost thou not know? What can I add to thee? 
What I know, thou knowest. 

Oo to him, my son Marduk, 

To the house of holy cleansing take him, 

His ban loose, his ban break! 

The restless evil of his body, 

■Whether it be curse ot hVs father. 

Or curse of his mother, 

Or curse of his elder brother. 

Or curse of & pcst-demon, 

Or curse of a man unknown, 

Uke an onion may It be peeled off, 

Like a date may it be cut off, 

Bike a palm*raccrae may it be broken off I 
O curse, by Heaven be thou exorcized 1 
By the Earth be thou exorcized ! ” * 

This text makes ifc clear that, when the demon 
took possession of a person, the god or goddess (in 
other words, good spirits) was believed to with- 
draw. A simiiar conception prevailed among the 
Hebrews. 

1 For the original see Cuneiform Texts from Sal/ylonian 
Tablets in the British Iluseum, xvil. {1003J 50, and for trr. 
R. W. Rogers, The Beligion of Babylonia and Anyria, New 
York, 1908, p. 155, Ctme\fbnn PaTalleU fo the. OT, do. 3912, 
p. 6211 . ; and H. Gressmano, Altorienialisehe Tezte und Bilder 
rum AT, Tubingen, 1909, p. 2S. 

* E, L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Besehvdrunnsserie ifacfd, 
Tafel V. 166-164. 

3 H, Elmmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnxs der babyloniseiitn 
Jlehgfon, Tafel v. Iff, 
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In order to exorcize the demon not only words 
but symbolic acts were employed. The incanta- 
tion ironi which the last quotation comes is con- 
tinued by a series of sections, each devoted to a 
symbolic casting into the fire of different kinds of 
material — an onion, a date, a palm-raceme, a little 
fleece, a goat-skin, wool, and seed. The portion of 
it which accompanied the use of the onion reads : 

* As this onion is peelsd nnd cast into the fire, 

The devouring flame seizes it, 

In a garden it will never be piantcd. 

Amid pools and irrigating*djtcbes will not be placed. 

Its roots will notstrike into the ground. 

Its stalk will not shoot up, will never see the sun. 

Unto the feast of a god or a king will not approa^. 

So be the curse, the ban, the torture, the bewitchment. 

The sickness, sighing, sin, misdeed, wrong, and transgres- 
sion, — „ ^ . 

The sickness which in my body, my flesh, my memoere 
dwells. 

As this onion is peeled and 

On this day the devouring flame seizes it, 

Jlay the curse be removed I May I see light I ' 

Similar utterances accompanied the burning 
of the other materials. To such an extent did the 
belief in the possession of evil demons prevail that, 
at least in later times, the whole life of Babylonia 
was pervaded by the fear of them. This is proved 
by the extent and variety of the incantation litera- 
ture. This need not be more fully quoted here, 
as its fundamental conceptions are embodied in 
the extracts given above. The rest of it presents 
in different ways and with a variety of outward 
symbols endless variations of this theme. 

Because of the difficulties of life In the Baby- 
lonian climate, struggle, sicltnesa, nnd pain were 
more common than exultant joy. Perhaps it vyns 
for this reason that, while belief in the possession 
of demons was developed to a psendo-science, there 
is almost no trace of a belief in the possession of a 
man by a good spirit or god. Nevertheless men 
who .accomplished unusual deeds recognized that 
their power was not their own — that it came to 
them from the gods. As a rule, however, they did 
not claim possession of the gods, but held that each 
god had imparted to them some special attribute 
of his as a gift. 

Thus Lugalz^^si, the first to carry the Babylonian arms to 
the Mediterranean coast (e. 2S00 dx.). claims that intelligence 
was given him by Enki, the god of wisdom, that he was 
nourished with the milk of life by Ninkharsag, that he was 
called by Shamash, and chosen to be the king of the world by 
Enlih^ Earlier than he Eannatum, the conquering king of 
Lagash, mode similar claims. Eannatum also relates & more 
intimate religious experience. When the men of Umma had 
raided the fertile plain of Guedin and carried off the crop which 
was of such value to the men of Lagasb, Eannatum fell on his 
face before the god Kingirsu and prayed for guidance In the 
Important crisis. Thereupon Nlngirsu appeared to biro, 
apparently in a dream (we cannot oe sure, since the text is 
broken) and gave him the desired guidance and power. Filled 
wth enthusiasm because of this communion with his cod, 
Eannatum went forth and completely subdued his enemies.^ 
Five or six centuries after Eannatum Oudea, another ruler of 
Lagash, had a similar experience. The overflow of the rivers 
had failed, and a famine nad resulted. Naturally the ruler was 
most anxious. TwO;gods appeared to him in a dream and told 
him to rebuild the temple of Eninnfi,* which he proceeded to 
do. Evidently Gudea believed that In this experience divine 
intelligence was imparted to him, for he boasts that he intro- 
duced b}' his superior underetanding a new tjTie of temple 
architecture. 

This method of gaining divine power continued 
dowTi to the end of the Assyrian period, though in 
a somewhat attenuated form. 

In the time of Ashurbanipal, e.g., when the king was once 
invading Elam,^ both he and his troops were in trouble on 
account of the nver Ididi being in flood. Ashurbanipal praved, 
and the goddess Ishtar answered, but now It was not the king 
to whom the goddess appeared in a dream, but a 8eer.< The 
vision came by proxy. 


1 Cf, F. ^ureau-Dangin, Die sumerisehen und aHadieeTten 
KdntQStneehtifUn, Leipzig, 1907, p. 162. 

r 'S'um^r and AkJtad, 

London, 1910, p. 123ff, ' 

3 See Thureau-Dangin, pp. 83-93. 

< Of. G. A. Barton, Archmlogp and the Biile, PUladdobiit 
1918, p. 117. ' 


Perhaps it was because of the Iieightening of 
this conception — that gods occasionally appeared to 
their devoted followers and empowered them to 
nnnsual deeds — into a belief that these exceptional 
men were possessed by the gods or by divine powers 
that led to the deification of a few Babylonian 
rulers. It has long been one of the puzzles of 
Babylonian history why Naram-Sin, Gndea, 
Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin claimed to he gods. 
Granted that the last two may have inherited the 
title from Dungi, why should it have been accorded 
spontaneously to three of Babylonia’s great rulers, 
and not to a number of others equally great J None 
of the theories previously put forward (such as 
Egyptian influence or the possession of the shrine 
of Nippur) is adequate. A more probable hypo- 
thesis would seem to he that for some reason 
Karam-Sin, Gudea, and Dungi were believed to be 
possessed of the divine powers. 

2 . Phceaicia. — While most of the Phoenician 
literature ims perished, interesting evidence of 
Phoenician belief in possession is found in an 
Egyptian document known as the ‘Eeport of 
Wenamon,’ * an Egj’ptian who was sent to Byhlos 
(Gchal) in Phoenicia in the reign of Ramses XIl. 
(1118-1090 B.C.). It was a troubled period of 
history, and AS’^enamon had many adventures, 
being robbed at Dor on his way to Phoenicia, and 
driven by adverse winds to Cyprus on his way 
home. Portunately he lived to narrate his expen- 
ences, not the least of which occurred at Byhlos 
itself. 

The king of Byblos. SHakar-Baal, was at first unfriendly. 
This part of the nanalive runs : 

*I spent nineteen days in his (harbour), and he continuAlly 
sent to roe daily saying : *’ Betake thyself from my harbour.^' 

Now, when he sacrificed to his cods, the god seized one of 
bis noble youths, making him frenzied, so that he said : 

Bring (the god) hltherl Bring the messenger of Amon who 
hath biro, Send him and let him go.**' 

*The god' in this passage refers to an image of the Theban 
god Aroon called Amon-oMhe-way-Hi kind of travelling Amon 
which Wenamon had with him. Wenamon continues : 

‘Now, while tho frenzied (j'outb) continued In frenzy during 
this night, I found a ship for Egypt, and 1 loaded allroy belong- 
ing into it.' 

lie then relates how, as he was about to flee, Zakar-Baal, at 
the command of the g(^ through the frenzied youth, sent and 
recalled him. 

The whole incident shows that the Phoenicians 
believed in possession by a god, and that what was 
uttered by one so possessed was a divine command 
that should be given the strictest heed. It is a 
conception of prophecy familiar to students of the 
OT. 

3 . Israel. — The OT affords much evidence that 
the belief in possession in Israel in the early days 
of her history was identical with that in Phoenicia. 
A classical instance of this is Balaam. 

The king of Moab sent for him to curse Israel. Balaam 
strongly desired to comply; to comply meant rich rewards. 
But, according to the E account, Jahweh met Balaam in the 
way, and ‘put a word In Balaam’s mouth ’ (Nu 23-‘0' Jahweh 
so took possession of Balaam that in spite of his desires he 
blessed IsraeL The J document says of his experience, *Tht 
spirit of God came upon him ’ {Balaam) (24^ 

That Balaam had the ecstatic experience of the 
Byblite youth is clearly shown by the poems attri- 
buted to him. One 01 these describes him as the 
man 

‘Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Falling down and having his eyes open * (24J5b^ 

clearly a description of the frenzied or ecstatic 
state. The powerlessnesa of Balaam when thus 

f iossessed by the divine spirit is expressed in the 
ines : 

‘ How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall I defy, whom Jahweh hath not defied f * (23*). 

A still more patent example of the vdew that pro- 

' For the whole document see Breasted, Ancient JUeords oj 
iv". 55 6SS-59I, or, for the most important parts of it, 
Barton, pp. 852-355. 
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pheey is the result of ecstatic possession is afforded 
by the case of King Saul. 

According to the narrative in 1 S when David fled for 

protection to Samuel, Saul sent messengers to bring David 
back. ‘ And when they saw the company ot the prophets pro- 
phesying, and Samuei standing ns bead over them, the spirit 
o( God came upon the messengers o( Saul, and they also pro- 
phesied.’ The experiment was repeated three times, with the 
same result. The messengers were so orcroomo with the 
ecstasy that some one else had to return to tell Saul what had 
happened. Finally Saul himself started to go and (etch David, 
and ‘toe spirit of God came upon him also, and be went on, 
and prophesied, until he came to Naloth in Rainah. And ho 
also stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied before 
Samuel, and lay down naked all that day and all that night. 
Ifhereforo they eay, Is Saul also among the prophctal ’ 

It is clear from this story that the prophetic 
frenzy in the case of Saul rendered him unconsci- 
ous or, at any rate, unable to stand. It also so 
possessed him that he became regardless of the 
ordinary proprieties of dress. Not only is it im- 
ossible to obtain stronger evidence of possession, 
nt it is made clear that Samuel’s prophecy was 
also of this order. Indeed nibba,' ‘ he prophesied,’ 
is a passive form, indicating that his words bubbled 
out under the influence of the power that possessed 
him. 

That this was still the conception of prophecy in 
the time of Elisha is shown by the narrative in 
2 K 3, which gives an account of the campaign of 
Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and the king of Edom 
against Moab. 

Elishs eccompinled the expedition, and, when the prophet 
was asked for an oracle concerning where they could End a water- 
supply, he called for a minstrel to play before him. As the 
minstrel played, ’the hand of Jahweh came upon him,’ f.e., the 
prophetic ecstasy was induced, and he gave the desired oracle. 

From this type of prophecy the Hteraj-y propliets 
of later time clearly differentiated themselves. 
Amos declared: 'I am no nabV I’ (7“). We find 
in this period no trace of possession by demons, for 
in Hebrew thought the spirits were not yet differ- 
entiated into good and bad. They were still non- 
ethical. They were regarded by men as good or 
evil according as Jahweh sent tliem on missions 
that were for the benefit or for the injury of man- 
kind. This is shown by the narrative in 1 K 22, 
in which the prophet Micaiah explains the fact 
that the other prophets of tho court of Ahab 
differed from him, because Jahweh had sent forth 
a spirit to he a lying spirit in the mouths of these 
pr^hets. 

The case_ of King Saul was of the same type. 
Wo find his melancholia or insanity explained 
thus : ‘ Now the spirit of Jahweh had departed from 
Saul, and an evU spirit from Jahweh troubled him ’ 
(1 S 16'*). The ev:l spirit came from Jahweh, just 
as the spirit of Jahwen did, but it was evil because 
its effects were different. Just as in Babylonia 
the god and goddess were thought to depart before 
the demon could come into the man, so the spirit 
of Jahweh departed before tho evil spirit entered 
into Sank His possession by this spirit was 
believed to be the cause of his darkened reason. 

The idea of possession appears also to have 
included tho belief that a person conld be possessed 
of the spirit of a departed person. Thus n necro- 
mancer IS described as iaal ib, ’ the possessor of an 
’ob.’ The nieaningof ’ob is obscure, but apparently 
it refers to the spirit of the dead. Thus in 1 S 28, 
where Saul consulted a woman who possessed an 
’ob, tho spirit of Samuel seemed to possess her, for 
she spoke as though she were Samuel. Necro- 
mancers were also called yiddc'oni, and they were 
described in Is 8“ as those 'who chirp . . . and 
mutter’— possibly because they spoke in the voices 
of tho dead. 

In tho time after tho Exile the Hteratnro affords 
little trace of tho conception of possession by the 
spirit of God. God had become in tho theology 
0! the time exalted and remote. Prophets con- 


tinued to speak, but, as in the case of Zechoriab, 
tliey received their messages through angels. 
Eventually even prophecy died out and apocalyptic 
took its place, and the apocalypses record visions 
which the God, once nigh, hut now most remote, 
had formerly vouchsafed to men. In such an age 
the idea of divine possession became impossible. 

In this period the belief in demons was fully 
developed (see HEilONS AND Spibits [Heb.]). Ap- 
parently the older view that men might be possessed 
ofasnpernnturalbeingcontinued,but itwas inferred 
in all snch cases that the patient was possessed of 
a demon and not by the spirit of God, While there 
is no direct evidence on this point in the literature, 
the prevalence of the belief m demoniacal posses- 
sion by the people of Palestine that is reflected in 
the N^T is snmeient proof. It is predicted in 
Zee IS’®- that in future, when any shall prophesy, 
‘his father and his mother that begat him . . . 
shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.’ 
This prediction belongs to the latest of the Hebrew 
propbecies. Was it not uttered because possession 
was now coming to be regarded as always pos- 
session of the devil? See, further, Peophecy 
(Hebrew). 

4. Arabia. — Tho beliefs of the early Arabs con- 
cerning spirits and possession were similar to those 
of early Israel. The Arabs believed in a great 
mass of spirits called jinn, OTj'an (the more common 
name is jinn)d These were not pure spirits, for 
they were often represented ns hairy and often as 
having the form of an ostrich or a snake. It was 
believed that, when a jinni was killed, a solid 
carcass was left behind. Nevertheless theyinn had 
the power to appear and disappear, to assume 
temporarily any form that plefised them. They 
are usualljf spoken of collectively, and were not 
individuahzeti. Similarly they were originally 
non-ethical. Whether they were good or bad 
depended upon the attitude that for the time being 
they assumed towards men. They were generally 
supposed to inhabit desolate places and to be 
unsocial in nature. Their powers were superhuman 
and they were capable of taking possession of men. 

Poets were supposed to owe their power to such 
possession. 

E.g., it is related of ^assin ibn Thilbit, a devoted follower of 
llubammad wbo was very useful to tho Prophet in replying In 
B sort of poetry to abusive attacks upon his master, that, while 
still a young man, before the rise of Isl&m, he met one day In a 
street of Sledlna a female jinnlt who leaped upon him and 
compelled him to utter three verses of poetry. This was his 
Initiation Into the versifler’s art. Thereafter he was a poet, 
but each poem come to him as the result of Inspiration from 
tbejfnn.^ 

The separateness of the poets from other men 
greatly impressed the Arabs. 

’ From time to time, too, in the intense nervous susceptibility 
of the Arab race in the keen desert air, there fell U|kn him 
[the poet] cataleptic rigors, swoons, and dreams, from which he 
returned with strange words in his mouth.’S 

So the poets, when under inspiration, were 
believed to be under the power of j'inn. This 
gave them great distinction. They were, before 
Ishum, often the leaders and representatives of 
these tribes. Honour was accorded them, not 
from appreciation of intellectual endowment or of 
artistic genius, but because of their uncanny con- 
nexion with the supernatural. There is a striking 
pnraUel between the way in which the poet Hassan 
‘ was thrown down by the female spirit and had 
verses pressed out ot him,' and the way in which 
‘the first utterances of prophecy were pressed 
from Jluhammad by the angel Gahriel,’'* In 

1 For more completo accounta see E. W. Lane, The ThimsanS 
and One A'fjAto, London, 1S3S-41, note 21, L laff.i J. Weff- 
hausen, JletU arabisehen p. ItSff. ; and W. H. 

Smith, JltL p. iiOff. 

5Cf. D. B, Macdonald, Thi Attitude end Life in 

Itlam, p. 18 Cf. 

9/b.p.U. «/&.p. IP. 
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Arabian tlioxiglit only the Prophet experienced 
angelic possession. 

Beside the poet (shlCir ), and below himj was the 
kahin, or soothsayer, and below him the 'arraf, a 
kind of diviner. These, too, were under the 
influence of the jinn, but in a less exalted way. 
The Mhins were sootlisayers connected with a 
sanctuary, while the 'arrclfs, like Samuel, told 
where lost articles might be found. Nevertheless 
the hahins usually cast their oracles in verse. 
Their inspiration came, however, in the sanctuary, 
while that of the poet came as freely as the air of 
heaven. The ecstatic inspiration of the Jdihin. is 
interestingly set forth in the following account from 
the Kitdb al-Aghdrii, viii. 66, of the approach of 
the Banu Asad to Imrul-Qais.* 

‘ Then the Banfi Aead advanced until, when they tvcre a daj’a 
Journey from Tihama, their Kahin, who was 'Awf ihn Rabi’a, 
prophesied [a prophetic fib come upon himl and eaid unto them. 
**0 my servants I" They said, “With Thee I O our Lord!** 
He said, " Who ie the kins, the ruddy one, the all-oonqueror. 
the unconquered, amouff camels as if they were a herd of 
gazelles, withno clamor by his head ? Helhis blood is scattered 
^de t He, tomorrow, is the first of the stripped and spoiicd i" 
They said, “iVhoisit, 0 our Lord?" He said, “limy heaving 
soul were not disquieted, 1 w’ould teilyou that he la Hujr openly.*' 
Then they mounted ail, every beast broken and unbroken, and 
the day had not risen upon them when they came upon the 
army of HuJr, and charged upon his tent* 

This passage describes the oncoming of the 
prophetic fit, which closely resembled those of 
which we know in Phcenicia and in Israel ; it pro- 
ceeds to tell us graphically what the kahin uttered 
and how it was fulfilled. It reveals clearly to ns 
the Arabian notions of possession. The speaker 
bears witness to the fact that his soni was dis- 
quieted by a power not its own. 

Muhammad, when first his ecstatic revelations 
came to him, believed that he was possessed by a 
jVnnf, and only gradually came to the conviction 
that it was a divine revelation. Ho seems to have 
been subject to ecstatic disturbances, and began 
his career as a prophet in this way. Later lie was 
oompelled to simulate such states in order to keep 
up the illusion of his followers. It was accordingly 
natural that, when he began to preach, the 
Meccans should class him with the kdhins and 
attribute his inspiration to nfinniA 

There is an luterestiug story of a Jewish boy at Uedina. In 
the time ol Muhamomd’e residence there, who was subject to 
epileptic or cataleptic flU. His name was Ibn When 

in his fits, he would lie wrapped up in a rough mantle, mutter^ 
!ng to himself, os Muhammad himself had done at the first.* 
the Jews regarded him a prophet, and Muhammad appears 
to have been puzzled whether to regard the boy as a prophet or 
as the Jewish Antichrist.* In the one case fals possession would 
be that of angels ; in the other otjinn. 

The adoption by Islam of the Jewlsh-Christian 
conception of angels tended to make demons of the 
jinn, but the movement was never completely 
successful. Tliough they are sometimes called 
satans (shaitans), they still maintain on the wliole 
their impersonal character, and draw the satans 
into it. On the whole Islam took over the juin 
in their original form, and in this form believes in 
them to this day. Their legal status and their 
relations to mankind, such as marriage and 
property, were discussed by Muslim jurists, and, 
so far as possible, fi.xed. They were divided into 
two classes, good and bad, and Muslim saints, 
such as al-6hazall, are said to have had relations 
with them. The jinn were believed to be of a 
lower order than men, and the saints are fre- 
quently said to have preached to them and to 
have taught them.® 

5- Egypt. — ^The conceptions concerning posses- 
sion in Egypt were more nearly parallel to those 
in Bahylonia than to those in Israel and Arabia. 
In Egypt and Babylonia the spirits were differenti- 
ated into good and bad at a much earlier period, 

1 Tr. Jtacdonald, p. Slf. » Ib. pp. 33, 37. 

» Qur'an, bexiv. * See Macdonald, p. 34 B. 

s Ib. D. 144 B. 


and in Egypt, as in Babylonia, the conception 
that a person might he possessed by supernatural 
powers was confined largely to belief in demoni- 
acal possession. All disease was accounted for in 
this way, and, although a kind of medical science 
developed in Egypt to a higher degree of excel- 
lence than in many countries, not only did this 
conception of demoniacal possession lie behind it, 
but the administration of purely medical remedies 
was, to the latest time, accompanied by the 
recitation of formulte that were supposed to have 
power over the disease-giving spirit. 

One of the clearest expressions of this view is 
found in a tale * invented at the end of the XXth 
djmasty of some fictitious events that are said to 
have transpired in the reign of Kamses II. 

That king is said to have married, among others, a princess of 
Bakhtan. Afterwards the king ol Bakhtan eent to Kamses, 
saying that Bentresht, another daughter of his, was very ill, 
and begged that an Egyptian physician might be sent to heal 
her. The most skilful physician went, but found her possessed 
of a spirit, and could do nothing. Evidently he laboured in 
vain lor a long time, for nine years later the lather sent again 
for aid. This time a charmed statue of the god Khons, 
called Khons-who-executes-pians-and-drives-out-rebels, was 
sent. This Khons proceeded to Bakhtan, touched the princess, 
and the spirit went out of her. Like some of those in the 
Gospels, he did not depart in silence. He said : * Welcome, 
thou gi^t god who drivest out rebels ; the city of Bakhtan is 
thine, its people are thy slaves, I am thy slave. I will go to the 
place whence I came, to satisfy thy heart concerning the 
matter ol thy Journey, Let thy majesty be pleased to command 
that a festival be celebrated in my' honour by the prince ol 
Bakhtan.’ The god then nodded to his priest saying: ‘It 
behoves that the prince of Bakhtan make a rich offering to this 
spirit.’ 

As Naville has pointed out, this story was 
intended as an advertisement of the ^od Khons 
to the Egyptians. It reflects Egyptian ideas, 
setting forth in a detailed way their conceptions 
of possession. A god who advertised such cures 
hoped to have an opportunity to treat many 
similar patients in Egj’pt. 

That similar ideas of possession underlay the 
Egj’ptian conception of disease is sliown by the 
incantations tliat were to he spoken at the admini- 
stration of certain prescriptions. 

With a fermenbation of honey and other ingredients, e.ff., one 
was to Bay:® ’It has discharged and departed, that which has 
no fniit. It has gone away, that which has no arms. Turn 
back (0 Tnlpn-I) tor I am Homs. Yield (0 mipn-f) (for) I am 
the son of Osiris. The magic of my mother is the protection of 
my members. Thy evil ehall not arise in my body nor any 
mipn-t in thy members. It has been discharged eeven times.’ 
’The words were to be spoken over innJfc.w herbs. They were to 
be cooked, mashed, ami applied thereto. In like manner, when 
a kind of beer® called dfr-t-beer was administered, the 
ssTTi-priest was to be present with his implements — statue, bird- 
catcher's net, oil, some kind of a flower, etc.— and Bay : ’Drink 
the beer. I have brought it to drive out the Ht-c-god, the male 
death, the female death, which is in my ix)dy,’ etc. 

The demons of disease were supposed to be 
always lurking about, watching for an opportunity 
to attack. 'This belief made life a constant 
terror. No mother could lay a child to rest 
without invoking unseen powers to spare the little 
one from malice and disease that lurked in every 
dark corner or slipped through the open door as 
the gloom of night gathered, to prostrate the little 
ones Tvith sickness. One can almost hear the 
voice of the mother ns she said : * 

*Run out, thou who comest in the darkness, who enterest In 
stealth, his nose behind him, his face turned backward, 
who loses that for which he came. 

Run out, thou who comest in darkness, who enterest in 
stealth, her nose behind her, her face turned backward, 
who loses that for which she came.’ 

The demons might come under the guise of friends 
in order to gain access to the child. Hence the 
mother continues ; 

* Comest thou to kiss the child f I will not let thee kiss him, 

Comest thou to soothe (him)? I will not let thee soothe him. 

i See E. Jfaville, The Old Egyptian Faith, pp. 250-255. 

S Cf. Q. A. Reisner, The Hearst iledxcat Papyrxts, p. 6, 

* Ib. p. 7. 

*See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thmxght in 
Ancient Egypt, p. 291. 
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Comest thoa to harm him? I will not let thee harm him. 
Comest thou to take him away ? I will not let thee take him 
away.’ 

The danger from demons not only accompanied 
one throughout this life, hut also followed one 
into the hereafter. Hence the charms that had 
heen potent to protect one here were applied to the 
life beyond. In the time of the empire the folk- 
charm invaded the Booh of the Bead, where it 
forms the Chapter of not Permitting a Man’s 
Heart to be Taken Away from Him in the Nether 
World.’ 1 

While belief in possession by demons developed 
to an elaborate system in Egypt, belief in posses- 
sion by gods left little trace. In one of the 
Pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdom King Unis is 
represented as practising on tne gods a kind of 
cannibalism, in order to possess himself of their 
powers. The passage reads : - 

*Kiiie Unis is one who eats men and lives on gods, 

Lord of messengers, who tdisjntches] his messages ; 

It is “Grasper-of-Forelocks” living in Kehew 
TVTio binds them for king Unis. 

It is the serpent “Splendid-Head ** 

Who watches them for him and repels them for him. 

It is “He-who-ja-upon-the-WiliowB** 

Who lassoes them for him. 

It is “Punisher-of-aU-EvU-doers” 

T^o stabs them for king Unis. 

Be takes out for him their entrails. 

He is a messenger whom he (king Unis) sends to {pumsh). 

Shesmu cuts them up for king Unis 

And cooks for him a portion of them 

In his evening kettles (or “ as his evening kettles =nieal **). 

King Unis Is ne who eats their charms. 

And devours their glorious ones (sovlIs). 

«• ••«••• 

He hu telcen the hearts of the gods ; 

He has eaten the Red, 

He has swallowed the Green, 

Kins: Unis is nourished on satisfied organs, 

Be IS satisfied, living on their hearts and their charms. 

Their charms are in his beiiy. 

The dignities of king Unis are not taken away from him ; 

He hath eurallowed the knowledge of every god. 

Lo, their (the gods') soil Is in the belly of Ung Ifnis, 
ha, their soai Is with king Unis.' 

This text, which incidentally reveals the canni- 
balism that lay behind Egyptian civilization, was 
written to account for the intelligence, power, and 
divine qualities of King Unis. It reverses the 
usual idea of possession, however. The gods did 
not possess him, bat he possessed them. How all 
Egyptian kings came to be regarded as gods we 
can now only conjecture, hut evidently one path- 
way by which it came was this cannibalistic con- 
ception of possession. 

In the Egyptian priesthood there was an order of 
prophets, but their particular functions are obscure. 
They appear to have differed little from the other 
priests in character. So far as appears, their 
functions did not depend, like those of the prophets 
of early Israel, upon ecstatic experiences. 

6. Possession in the Gospels. — There is consider- 
able evidence in the Gospels that, in spite of the 
silence of the later pre-Christian literature on the 
subject, belief in the possession of demons survived 
among the peasantry of Palestine, and was often 
supposed to he the cause of disease. Thus it is 
regarded as the cause of dumbness (MtSP*, Lk IP*), 
of deafness, dumbness, and epilepsy (Mk 9“), of 
dumbness and blindness (Mt 12“), of curvature of 
the spine (Lk 13'‘), and epilepsy (MU 1®). Ascrip- 
tion of these diseases to unclean spirits is not uni- 
formly made I they are sometimes spoken of 
merely os disease (Mt 15”, Mk 7”, Lk IS”). In 
some pnasages possession and these diseases are 
enumerated as separate things (Mt 10®, Mk 1®, 
Lk G'”- 7” 13”). It would seem that, among some, 

> Sm Breasted, Dicdopmtnt of JUtigim and Thought in 
inatnt JEggpl, p. 291 a. 

Sih.p. 127 ft. 


knowledge of the nature of physical disease had 
progressed far enough to he distinguished from 
possession, though this was not universal. Once, 
at least, the old Hebrew and Arabic idea of the 
multitude and impersonality of the demons comes 
to the front in the Gospels. The Gerasene demo- 
niac, when asked his name, replied : ‘ My name ia 
Lerion ; for we are many ’ (Mk 5®). This narrative 
and those in Mk 1 and 9 indicate that insanity and 
epilepsy were the ills most commonly attributed to 
demoniac possession. This belief still prevails in 
Palestine. 

The present writer once came upon a group of men near 
Beitin (Bethel) who were surrounding another, waving sticks at 
him and shouting. At an opportune moment one behind him 
dropped his club and caught the hands of the man in the 
centre, pinioning them behind him. When the writer asked 
the cause, he was informed that the man was majnun, 
• possessed of a jinni." 

It is indicated in the Gospels that in the time of 
Christ there were professional exorcists who cast 
ont demons (Mt 12”). Jesns, too, cast them out. 
Some of His most marvellous cures were of this 
nature. Attempts have been made by some 
theologians to prove that Jesus did not Himself 
believe in possession, but accommodated Himself 
to the views of His patients and their friends. 
There is no evidence for this view and much against 
it. He made the validity of the belief the basis of 
argument with others, assumed that certain Phari- 
sees could exorcize the demons, and that He, too, 
could do so (Mt 12”'', Lk 11“*-). He also assumed 
that, after expulsion, the existence of the demons 
was real, and that they could still do harm 
(Mk 5”®). His humanity was real, and He fullj 
shared the beliefs of His contemporaries upon this 
point. 

7. The Apostolic Age.— In the Gospels posses- 
sion appears to be conhned to demons j in the rest 
of the NT we hear mainly of being possessed of 
the Spirit, though references to demoniacal posses- 
sion are not wanting. This change was wrought 
by the experience of the day of Pentecost (Ac 2) 
when the disciples were so possessed of the Spirit 
that they spoke ecstatically and the beholders 
thought them drunken. A later historian under- 
stood that this speaking, which was called glosso- 
lalia, ‘ speaking-tongues,’ was the ability to speak 
foreign languages (v.®), but the narrative never- 
theless contains evidence that this was a misunder- 
standing (v.”). The disciples were thrown into an 
ecstasy; they were exalted in mood; they were 
taken out of themselves. We leam from St. Paul 
(1 Co 12 and 14) that this type of public utterance 
was in his time exalted above all other types. 
His discussion of the subject also makes the nature 
of the phenomenon quite clear. One who "spoke 
in a tongue’ spoke wuth his spirit, but his under- 
standing was unfruitful (1 Co 14”) ; the hearers 
did not understand (14®); those ont of sympathy, 
wlien they witnessed such utterances, naturally 
called the speakers mad (14”). Paul, with his 
sound common sense, rated intelligent speaking 
more highly than this speaking in a tongue, but 
BO popular was this type of possession that even 
he could not but treat it with great consideration. 

‘ Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot but be 
filled with the Spirit' (Eph 6'®) could have been 
written only in an age when complete fullness of 
the Spirit was supposed to produce effects similar 
to the drinking of wine. The greatest enemies of 
the Christians were still thought to be demons and 
their chief, the ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
(2®). The militant disciple wrestled ‘ against . . . 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places ’ (6*®). It is implied that these controlled, if 
they did not possess, men. One instance of such 
possession is presented in the Philippian slave- 
girl who possessed ’ a spirit of Python^ (Ac 16'*). 
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Not only did the Philippians believe her possessed, 
but St. Paul did also, for he addressed the spirit in 
exorcizing it (16'®). 

8. The Montanists. — In the 2nd cent, the ecsta- 
tic type of prophecy was revived by Montanus in 
Phrygia, who became the champion of the pro- 
phetic ministry. Eusebius, quoting an unnamed 
informant, says : 

* He was carried away in spirit, and wrought up into a certain 
Jdnd of frenz.r and irregular ecstasy, raving, and speaking and 
uttering strange things, and proclaiming what was contrary to 
the institutions that had prevailed in the Church.’ 1 

This is the report of an unsympathetic critic, but 
among the few sayings of Montanus that have 
come down to us is one that confirms the view that 
he W'as subject to the phenomenon of possession. 
It runs ! 

'Man ifl like a lyre, and I [the Holy Spirit] play him like a 
plectrum. Man sleeps ; I [the Holy Spilit] am awake.* 2 

The Church had lost the fire of enthusiasm that 
made such possession possible, and cast out Mon- 
tanns and nis followers as heretics ; nevertheless 
they lingered in Phrygia until in the 6 th cent, they 
were forcibly exterminated. To what extent the 
ecstatic experiences were repeated by the followers 
of Montanus after the find cent, we do not know.® 

9. The Church and possession. — The condemna- 
tion of Montanus registered the belief of the 
Church that possession of the Holy Spirit in this 
extraordinary way was no longer possible — a view 
that was maintained by all the (jhurch until the 
Reformation and is still maintained by all except 
some smaller sections of Protestantism. Belief m 
the possession of demons was still maintained and, 
as time passed, was intensified. The presence of 
this belief in the early centuries clearly moulded 
certain features of the ritual of the Church. Thus, 
according to the Roman usage, a catechumen, pre- 
paratory to baptism, first presented himself to the 
priest, who breathed upon him (i.e. performed the 
act of insufflation) and recited a prayer of exorcism 
■with his hand extended over the candidate’s head. 
A part of the petition was : ‘ Break all the snares 
of Satan by iriiich he has been bound.’* The in- 
sufflation typified the reception of the Holy Spirit 
■whereby the evil spirit was driven out. In the 
Galilean ritual the exorcism came first, then 
unction, and the insufflation last.® One curious 
sentence of this ritual reads: ‘I approach thee, 
thou most unclean, damned spirit.’ The liturgy of 
the East contains similar ceremonies of exorcism 
and insufflation.' The insufflation was a symbolic 
repetition of the act of Jesus wlien He breathed 
on His disciples and said : ‘ Eeceive ye the Holy 
Spirit’ (Jn 20“). Apparently it was believed that 
the candidate, who as a sinner had been possessed 
of Satan before, now became possessed of the Holy 
Spirit. Such possession was but an attenuated 
form, so far as outward manifestations u'ere con- 
cerned, of that of earlier time. The belief that 
insufflation imparted such possession extended to 
oil and -water, for, in the consecration of these, 
the priest breathed on them.® 

While the belief in possession of the Spirit took 
this symbolic form, belief in demoniaca^ossession 
continued in its original vigour. In W. Europe 
it was gradually intensified by the survival of 
pagan beliefs, stories, and practices. Many of 
these the Cliurch took over and consecrated, but 
all those not so consecrated were regarded as of 
the devil. He was supposed to possess those who 
practised arts that had been banned by the Church. 
Witches who practised tliera were in league with 
him or possessed of him. When in the i3th cent. 

1 BS V. 16. 

2 Cf. R. M. Jones, Stxtdies in if.yitical Ittlinion, u. 400 

s Cl. nrt, Moxtxmsm. ^ .f ou. 

< See L. Duchesne, Christian TTorshipS, p. 296. 

‘ lb. pp. 31", 319. « Ib. p. S2S. 7 Ib. pp. 306, 812. 


sects began to spring up, it was natural for ecclesi- 
astics to regard them as in league witli the evil 
one. 'Thus in 1223 Gregory ix. promulgated a 
letter exhorting a crusade against the Stedingers, 
a sect in Friesland and Lower Saxony, in whieli he 
accused them of worshipping and having secret 
communion with tlie prince of darkness. In 1303 
John XXII. complained, in two letters, that both he 
and many members of his flock were in danger of 
their lives by reason of tlie arts of sorcerers. 
Finally Innocent nil. in 1484 promulgated his 
famous hull ‘Ad forturan rei memoriam,’ in which 
he accused many persons of both sexes of mixing 
with devils and injuring by their conjurationi 
unborn children, young animals, all sorts of crops, 
inflicting ail kinds of pains and sickness on people 
and animals, preventing men from procreation and 
women from conception, and making them recant 
their Christian faith. He appointed Heinrich 
Kramer (Institor) and Jakob Sprenger to be prime 
inquisitors to rid the land of such. Sprenger had 
composed his Malleus Maleficarum (‘ \Vitch- 
Hammer,’ 1489, CoIootb, 1620) which, OTth tlie 
papa] bull, precipitated a long drawn battle against 
witches, who were believed to be in league with 
Satan or possessed of him.' The movement spread 
to England, where in the reims of Heni^ VIII. and 
Elizabeth la-ws were enacted against witches. It 
called forth Reginald Scot’s noted work, The Die- 
coverie of Witchcraft (London, 1584). The war 
against ivitches and the devil spread to the New 
World ; in Salem, Massachusetts, a number of 
people ivere executed at the end of the 17th cent, 
on suspicion of exercising demoniacal powers. Of 
course the clergy supported the crusade on both 
sides of the Atlantic. How many lost their lives 
in consequence of this dread belief cannot now he 
ascertained. 

Although the increase of scientific knowledge 
has stopped the execution of people on such charges, 
the belief in demoniacal possession dies hard. 
Several cases were reported among the peasantry 
of Germany in the early part of the 19th cent., 
vouched for by accredited doctors and clergymen.* 

10. Possession and revivals. — AVith the spread 
of experimental religion as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical religion since the Reformation there 
has been a recrudescence of the ancient belief that 
ecstatic experiences are the work of the Holy 
Spirit — a kind of possession. Such ecstasies occurred 
at times under the preaching of the early Friends 
in the 17th cent, in England, and were interpreted 
as manifestations of the power of God.* They 
manifested themselves again in the I8th cent, in 
England under the preaching of Wesley,* and in 
Massachusetts under the ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards.' They accompanied the Scottish-Irish 
re-vival in Kentucky in 1800-03' and the revival in 
Ulster in 1859. ’ They may still sometimes he seen 
in the meetings of the American Negroes.' Enthu- 
siastic revivalists have down to recent times 
regarded them as striking e-vidences of divine 
visitation, though the wisest of them, such as 
Jonathan Edwards, lost faith in them, andAVesley’s 
judgment finally tended in the same direction. 
Under Finney and Moody common sense asserted 
itself and evangelism rose to a more healthy plane, 
though such phenomena still sometimes appear. 
Science has taught us that they are due to dis- 
ordered nerves, and the primitive belief in posses- 
sion that has survived so long is fading away. 

1 V. Eydbenr, The Magic of the Middle Ages, np. 173-200. 

* See J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession, p. HI ft 

* See, e.g„ W. 0. Braithwolte, The Beginnings of Quakerism, 
p. 187. 

^ Cf. F. M.Davenport, Primitive Traitt tn Reiu^ums RevivaUi 
ch. ix. 

»/6.ch.vill. c/j.ch.vil. 

" Ib. ch. vL 8 jj, 
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POVERTY. — I. Definition,— In the Poor Lav 
Commissioners’ Report of 1834 poverty is defined 
as the state of one who, in order to obtain mere 
snbsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 
This the Commissioners distinguish from indigence, 
by which they understand the state of a person 
unable to labour, or unable to obtain, in return for 
his labour, the means of subsistence. Probably 
B. Seebohm Rowntree’s definition (Poverty; A 
Study of Toion Life) is more satisfactory ; families 
whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of mere 
physical efficiency me^ he described as living in 
‘primary’ poverty. This he distinguishes from 
‘secondary’ poverty, under which come those 
families whose earnings would be sufficient for 
the maintenance of mere physical efficiency, were 
it not that some portion of it is absorbed by 
other_ expenditure, either useful or wasteful. 
If this definition of poverty is accepted, indi- 
gence or destitution is included under ‘primary’ 
poverty. 

2. History. — This is of a very restricted nature, 
and is practically limited to the history of desti- 
tution, or extreme poverty. Even at the present 
day the information available concerning poverty 
is very slight, as scientific investigations have been 
made in only very few to^vns, and the results vary 
so much that it is impossible to generalize. 

The only attempt to compare conditions in this 
country at two different penods is that of Robert 
Giffen. We give his conclusions, whilst bringing 
the figures ratlier more up to date. 

For 1843, the first year tor which we have income-tax retumB, 
Omen estimated the income of the countrj- to be £516,000,000, 
or which £280,000,000 belonged to persons with over £150 per 
annum and £235,000,000 to persons with under £150 per annum. 
The £250,000.000 was sharra by 200,000 to 250,000 persons, or, 
including their lamilies, by 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 persons. The 
2235,000,000 was shared by about 25,600,000 persons. The 
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income-tax paying class had about £250 per head, while the 
rest of the population had something under £10 per bead. 

For lOOS Leo G. Chiozza Money estimated the income of the 
country to be £1,844,000,000, of which £909,000,000 belonged to 
persons with over £160 per annum and £030,000,000 to persons 
with under £160 per annum. The £909,000,000 was shared by 
1,100,000 persons, or, including their families, by 6,600,000 
persons. The £935,000,000 was shared by 39,000,000 persons. 
The income-tax paj-ing class had about £165 per head as com- 
pared with £250 in 1843, whilst the rest of the population had 
about £24 per bead, as compared with under £10 in 1848. 

Other figures which bear out the contention 
that the income-tax paying class has increased 
much more rapidly than the non-income-tax paying 
class are those relating to the value of estates 
passing at death. 

In 1838, 25,368 probates were granted, the average amount 
per estate being £2160. In 1903, 67,624 probates were granted, 
the average amount per estate being £4000. The increase in the 
number of estates (165 per cent) was much greater than the 
increase in the population (70 per cent), so that the wealth of 
the country was becoming more diffused, or, in other words, a 
growing proportion of the population was leaving estates. 

The figures relating to the consumption of com- 
forts and conventional necessaries consumed hy the 
masses confirm the improved conditions of the 
bulk of the population. The following table gives 
the quantities of the principal imported and excis- 
able articles retained for home consumption per 
head of the population of the United Kingdom in 
the years 1840 and 1911. 


Gnrrants and raisins 
Rice 

Sugar . . . 

Tea .... 

Tobacco , • . 


The great increase in the consumption of currants, 
raisins, rice, sugar, tea, and tobacco can be 
accounted for only by the much greater use that is 
made of them by the bulk of the population ; and 
such greater use would not he possible hut for the 
increased incomes at the disposal of the masses. 
Figures showing the OToiving incomes of the non- 
income-tax paying classes have already been 
quoted and these may be supported by the Board 
of Trade index numbers of wages. 

If the general level of wages in 1650 be taken as 100, then the 
figure for 2907 was 181'7, showing an increase of 81*7 per cent 
In 57 years (Cd- 4671, p. 44). 

From the early part of the 19th cent, until 1896 
prices fell very considerably, and, though they 
have risen since, they were much lower shortly 
before the war than they were during most years 
of the 19th century. A few figures from Sauer- 
beck’s average prices of all commodities may be 
quoted ; 

Average of 1807-77=100 1873=1U 

1820=112 1880 = 88 

1830 = 91 1890= 72 

1840=103 1890 = 61 

1850 = 77 1900 = 76 

1860 = 99 1910 = 78 

. 1870 = 96 1911= 80 

"With the rise in incomes and the fall in prices, 
there can be little doubt that the masses were 
much better ofi’ in the early 20th cent, than they 
were 60 or 100 years previously. The growth of 
Savings Banks deposits (£29,000,000 in 1850 to 
£257,000,000 in 1911), of the accumulated funds 
of Friendly Societies (£14,000,000 in 1877 to 
£50,500,000 in 1905), and of the loan and share 
capital of Co-operative Societies (£8,500,000 in 1883 
to £45,250,000 in 1909) are other indications of 
greater general pro^erity. 

3. Extent, — (a) The earliest investigation is 
that of Charles Booth, who conducted an inquiry 
into the extent of poverty in London in 1886-88. 
By ‘poor’ he understood those who had a sulfi- 
cienUy regular, though hare, income, sneh as 18s. 
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In Northnmpton, of fche693 worliing-cinss families 
investigated 57 were below the poverty line. 
These were equivalent to 8’2 per cent of the 
working-class households of the town and to 6’4 
per cent of all lioiieeholds. These 67 families 
contained 9 per cent of the working-class popula- 
tion which fell within the scope of the inquiry, 
lb York 15-46 per cent of the working-class popu- 
lation was liring below the poverty line in 1S99, 

(ff) Burnett-Hurst’s inquiry at Warrington was 
conducted in the early autumn of 1913. Of the 
640 working-class families investigated 78 were 
below the poverty line. These were equivalent to 
12’2 per cent of the working-class households and 
to li'5 per cent of all households. These 78 
families contained 14 ’7 per cent of the working- 
class population which fell within the scope of the 
inquiry. 

(c) The mining village of Stanley, in the Durham 
coalfield, was investigated by Burnett-Hnrst in 
July 1913. Of the 203 working-class families 
whose circumstances were inquired into 12, con- 
taining 6 per cent of the working-class population 
investigate, were below the poverty line. 

if) A. L. Bowley conducted an investigation in 
Beading in the autumn of 1912. 128 families of 
the 622 investigated were below the poverty line. 
This is equivalent to 20'6 per cent of the working- 
class households and to 15'3 per cent of all house- 
holds. The 123 households below the poverty line 
contained 29 per cent of the population which fell 
within the scope of the inquiry. 

ig) An investigation of quite a diflerent character 
into the extent of poverty in the United Kingdom 
has been made on two occasions by Leo G. Chiozza 
Money. His first inquiry related to 1903 and his 
seyond to 1908. As the income-tax returns con- 
stituted the basis of his inquiry, he divides the 
population into three groups, with £160 and £700 
as the dividing lines : 



1903. 

1003. 

Kicnzs. 

Number. 

Income 
£ mil. 

Number. 

Income 

£mil. 





Persons -with In* 
comes of £700 per 
annum and up* 
wards and their 
families 

1,250,000 

1 

1,400,000 

634 

Comfort, 





Persons with In* 
comes between 
£160 and £700 per 
annum and their 
fandlies , 

4,000,000 

280 

4,100.000 

275 
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Persons with In- 
comes of less than 
£1C0 per annum 
and their families 

37,250,000 

SSO 

39,100,000 

935 


43,000,000 

1,710 

44,600,000 

1,S44 


{h) The statistics relating to pauperism enable 
us to gauge destitution or extreme poverty, which 
must not be confused with poverty as defined by 
Eowntree. Tlie average daily number of pnupera 
in receipt of relief in tlie United Kingdom at the 
beginning of 1914 was 933,163, or 20-3 per 1000 of 
the population. 

. (i) un 26th Dee. 1913 there were 982,292 old 
age pensions payable in the United Kingdom. Of 
these, 685,288 were payable in England and Wales, 
97,702 in Scotland, and 199,302 in Ireland. Of 
the total number of persons in England and Wales 


who are over 70 years of age three-fifths are old age 
pensioners, i.e. persons wiiose incomes are less than 
£31 10s. per annum. 

4. Causes. — All these investigators of poverty 
have analyzed its immediate causes, and their con- 
clusions are given below. 

(a) Booth analyzed 4076 cases of the poor and 
very poor in Lontlon, known to selected School 
Board visitors, and summarized the results as 
follows : 

Loafers 60 or 1‘6 per cent 

Questions of cn)pio>'aaent — 

Casuni work, low pay, irregular earainpi 2548 62*4 „ 

Questions of habit— 

Drunkenness and thriftlessness . • 5S3 IS'8 

Questions of circumstances— 

Lai^e families and illness . • • 917 22*5 „ 

4076 100-0 


(i) Eowmtree analyzed the causes of ‘ primary ’ 
poi'erty under somewhat diflerent headings. 


Immediate cause of 
'primary* poverty. 

No. of 
house- 
holds 
affected. 

No. of 
persons 
affected. 

Percentage 
of total [>opu- 
lation living 
in ' primary * 
poverty. 

Death of chief wage- 

CMUCT .... 

403 

I.ISO 

I5'C3 

Illness or old age of chief 
wage-earner . 

146 

S70 

6-11 

Chief wage-earner out of 
work .... 

SS 

167 

2‘Sl 

Irregularit 3 ’ of work . 

61 

205 

2'S3 

largeness of family, i,f. 
more than 4 children . 

187 

1,602 

22-16 

In regular work but low 
wages * . . , 

6J0 

8,766 

51*96 




1,465 


100-00 


(c) The information collected by Bowley and 
Bumett-Hurst in Nortliampton, arrington, and 
Reading may be summarized in one table; the 
figures for Stanley are omitted, being too small to 
express in percentages. 


Immediate cause of 

Percentage of households below 
the Kowntree standard. 

poverty. 

Northamp- 

ton. 

Warring- 

ton. 

Reading. 

Chief wage-eamer dead . 

21 

6 

24 

do. ill or old . 

14 

1 

11 

do. out of work . 


s 

2 

do. irregularly em- 

ploved . 


s 

4 

do. regularly employed: 
Wage insufficient lor 8 
children , 

3 children or less . 

21 

09 

S3 

4 children or more , 

9 

SS 

16 

Wage sufficient for 3 but 
family more than 3 . 

SS 

27 

n 


100 

. , 

lOO 

100 


In the case of each of the five towns where the 
immediate causes of poverty have been analyzed 
the predominant cause is the same, viz. low wages, 
frequently in conjunction with large families. In 
York (1899) 10 per cent of the adult males earned 
under 20s. a week and 26 per cent earned between 
20s. and 24s. In Northampton (1913) 13 per cent 
of the adult moles earned under 203. a week and 
14 per cent earned between 20s. and 24s. In 
Warrington (1913) 3'5 per cent of the adult males 
earned under 20s. a week and 28’5 per cent earned 
between 203. and 24s. In Beading (1912) 15 per 
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cent of the adult male population earned under 
203. a week and 35‘5 per cent earned between 20s. 
and 24s. When from one quarter to one half of 
the adult male populations of these torvns was 
earning less than 24s. a week, it is not astonishing 
that poverty should be very prevalent. 

The growth of population has undoubtedly a 
serious influence on the general extent of poverty 
in old countries. Sooner or later increasing 
supplies of food and minerals can be obtained only 
at increasing cost. As the population of an old 
country grows and the supply of labour as a con- 
sequence increases, the productive capacity of the 
country otows, but not in the same proportion as 
the population. For a time this tendency may be 
overcome by new inventions, the accumulation of 
more capital, and the greater efficienoy of the 
workers ; under these circumstances an advance in 
the general welfare of the community may_ be 
achieved, in spite of the increase of population. 
This has probably been the case in this countiy 
during the past hundred years or so, but we cannot 
look to similar conditions continuing indefinitely 
in the future. 

S. Present system of dealing with poverty. — ^At 
the present time in this country there are various 
methods, public and private, but not too well co- 
ordinated, for dealing with poverty. Most are 
palliative in character and only too few are 
remedial. This, however, is hardly astonishing, 
seeing how difficult the problem is. 

(o) Public methods.— (1) The poor relief OTanted 
by Boards of Guardians or Poor Law Boards must 
be mentioned first. Nearly £18,000,000 per annum 
are being spent by these bodies in the United King- 
dom, but they assist no one unless he or she is 
absolutely destitute, so that their help is accorded 
only to a small proportion of the poor. Out-relief, 
which with certain exceptions is not granted to 
able-bodied persons, is generally very inadequate. 
Indoor relief, on the other hand, is very costly, and 
not infreguently has the effect of making persons 
relieved into more or less permanent paupers, by 
bringing them into contact with some of the least 
desirable guests of the Guardians. Undoubtedly, 
the most satisfactory work done by the Guardians 
is that done in their children’s homes and in their 
hospitals. 

(2) Under the Old Age Pension Act, 1908, every 
person of British nationality and twelve years’ 
residence within the United Kingdom whose 
income is below £31 10s. per annum becomes 
entitled, subject to certain small exceptions, on 
attaining the age of 70 to a pension of 5s. a week 
from the Exchequer. At the present time about 
a million persons benefit by this Act at a cost 
to the community of some £13,000,000. As the 
result of the passing of this Act, the number of 
paupers in England and Wales over 70 years of 
age has greatly diminished. It was 229,474 on 
31st March 1906, whereas it had fallen to 57,948 on 
1st Jan. 1914. 

(3) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, pro- 
vides for the establishment of Distress Commit- 
tees which, if satisfied that an applicant is a person 
honestly desirous of obtaining work, but unable 
to do so from exceptional causes over which he 
has no control, and that his case is capable of 
more suitable treatment under the Act than under 
the Poor Law, can endeavour to obtain work for 
him or themselves undertake to assist him. This 
assistance may take the form of (o) aiding emigra- 
tion, ip) aiding migration to another area, or 
(7) providing or contributing towards the provision 
of temporary work. The Distress Committees 
have dealt with only a very limited number of the 
unemployed : in 1912-13 the applicants for relief 
in England and Wales numbered 43,381, and of 


these 30,662 were found qualified for assistance. 
The majority of the applicants were general or 
casual labourers. 

(4) A far greater number of unemployed are dealt 
with by Labour Exchanges, establislied under the 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909. On 16th Jan. 1914 
423 Exchanges were open. During 1913 the total 
number of individuals who applied to the Ex- 
changes for employment was 1,871,071, the total 
number of registrations being 2,965,893. During 
the year 652,306 individuals were given work, the 
number of vacancies filled being 921,853. 

(5) Another attempt to minimize the conse- 
quences of unemployment, and indirectly of 
poverty, has been the introduction of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment in certain trades, 
under pt. 11. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
since amended by the National Insurance Act, 1914. 
The principal industries concerned are building, 
shipbuilding, works of construction, engineering, 
iron-founding, and the construction of vehicles. 
On 17th Jan. 1914 the number of workpeople 
insured was 2,282,324. The total amount of un- 
employment benefit paid to workpeople during 
1913 was £497,725. 

(6) The compulsory health insurance established 
by pt. 1. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, since 
amended by the National Insurance Act, 1913, 
should ultimately have a considerable effect in 
increasing the welfare of the population, as Ul- 
bealth undoubtedly lies at the bottom of a good 
deal of inefficieno3’, and the consequent low wages. 
A return made in February 1914 stated that there 
were 13,759,400 insured persons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 360,000 were deposit contribu- 
tors. 

(7) The most direct effort to raise the low level 
of wages which is at the bottom of so much 
poverty was made when the Trade Boards Act, 
1909, was passed. The Act applied at first only to 
the four trades specified in the schedule — tailoring, 
cardboard box-making, machine-made lace, and 
chain-making — ^but the list may be extended by 
Prorisionol Order, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
In 1913 the Act was applied to four new trades — 
shirt-making, sugar confectionery and food-pre- 
serving, hollow-ware, and linen and cotton em- 
broidery. For each trade or branch of a trade one 
or more Trade Boards are to be established. The 
duties of n Trade Board include the fixing of 
minimum time and piece rates. 

Investigations into the working of the Act hare 
been made in the chain-making and tailoring 
tr.ades by R. H. Tawnej*, and in the box-making 
trade by Miss M. E. Bulkley, under the auspices 
of the Katan Tata Foundation of which Tawney 
is director. The following table relating to the 
wages earned by mastermen and journeymen 
chain-makers, before and after the establishment 
of minimum rates, gives some indication of the 
work of a Trade Board : 


Weekly 

Jlastennen. 

JourneiTnen. 

1011. 

1913. 

1911, 

1913. 

Under 15s. 

15s, find under 203. • 

203, and under 258. • 

25s. and under SOs. . 

SOs, and over . . • 

66-J% 
S3-7 „ 
9-4 „ 

1*3% 
20-2 „ 
60-8 „ 
17-6 „ 

61*3% 
87*2 „ 
1*4,, 

0-7% 
14-6 „ 
48-1 „ 
SO-6 „ 
6‘8„ 


_ (8) Of the persons who fall below the poverty 
line there can be little doubt that the school 
children and infants constitute the majority and 
that they are the worst sufferers. As a result of 
their investigations Bowley and Bumett-Hurst 
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infom ns that in Northampton jnst under one- 
sixth of the school children and just over one-sixth 
of the infants, in Warrington a quarter of the 
school children and almost a quarter of the infants, 
in Beading nearly half the school children and 
45 per cent of the infants belonging to vvorking- 
class families are living in households in ‘primary’ 
poverty. 

The direct efforts of the State to remedy these 
conditions in England and Wales are connected 
•with the feeding and the medical inspection of 
school children. 

(а) The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
•which permits rates to he spent on the provision of 
food, is optional, and its adoption by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities is by no means universal. In 
many cases the authorities have contented them- 
selves •with making arrangements with voluntary 
agencies. In 1911-12, out of 3^2 Local Education 
Authorities in England and Wales, 131 were mak- 
ing some provision for feeding school children. Of 
these, 95 were spending rates on the provision of 
food. In 190S-09, £67,524 from the rates, and 
£85,690 in all, were spent in the provision of meals 
by Local Education Authorities. In 1911-12 the 
corresponding figmres were £151,763 and £157,127. 
The total number of meals provided in 1911 was 
8,487,824 in London and 7,634,395 in the rest of 
l^glaud and Wales. Both these figures show a 
smSl decrease on the previous year. The total 
number of children fed is given in the returns for 
1911 as 124,685. The number is ajiparently too 
low ; and Miss Bulkley, in her investigation under 
the Katan Tata Foundation, estimates that the 
total number of children who were fed at some 
time or other during the year was about 230,000 
out of a total school population of 5,357,667. The 
Education (Prorision of Meals) Act, 1914, has 
removed the chief financial restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act, and provides for an Exchequer 
grant which may amount to half the local author- 
ity’s expenditure. It is hoped that this grant udll 
prove a stimulus to increased provision of school 
meals and a means by •which the Board of Educa- 
tion can level up the conditions under which the 
provision is made. 

(/3) The School Medical Service was set up under 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907. The medical inspection of all children 
attending public elemcntapr schools is obligatory, 
but their treatment is optional. In 1913-14 there 
were 841 school medical officers in England and 
Wales, and in addition tliere were 578 officers 
appointed for special work, especially dentistiy. 
In 277 out of the 317 Elementary Education Areas 
in England and Wales school nurses had been 
appointed. Medical treatment was provided by 
241 out of the 317 authorities. The treatment is 
generally limited to minor ailments, uncleanliness, 
ring-worm, and other common skin-diseases of chil- 
dren, defective eyesight or hearing, some external 
affections of the eyes and ears, and various tempor- 
ary conditions of the month (including teeth), nose, 
and throat. 

(б) JPrivafe methods. — These vary greatly in 
character. There is much individual charity, 
people who are well-to-do helping those who are 
less fortunate. In many cases it is the poor who 
help the very poor, whether they be relatives or 
merely neighbours. Further, there are many 
charitable foundations and institutions whose 
funds are obtained from endov^nnents or subscrip- 
tions, or from both these sources, such as Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes and the Church Army. Other 
types of organization are the Charity Organization 
Society and the Gilds of Help that exist in several 
towns ; these organizations exist with the special 
object of investigating cases of poverty and helping 


them or bringing them into touch with some means 
of help. At times of unusual distress, such as is 
caused by a famine or a coal-mine disaster, a 
special fund is often raised to meet the emergency. 
Many trade unions, although not charitable organ- 
izations, relieve distress by the payment of out-of- 
■work benefits. 

How many people in the grip of poverty are 
helped by private efforts, and now much money is 
spent in this way, it is impossible to say. Definite 
information with regard to public efforts to allevi- 
ate poverty is also very difficult to obtain. The 
ideal of public and private methods should un- 
doubtedly be gradually to reduce the amount of 
poverty abolishin" the ultimate causes of 
poverty. That many of the efforts are not remedial, 
but merely palliative, must be admitted. Further, 
no expenditure of money, however lavish, no 
raising of wages, no bettering of urban and rural 
housing accommodation, no improving of sanitary 
conditions, in fact, no material improvements alone, 
can hope to achieve permanent results, unless they 
are accompanied by certain moral changes in the 
character of the people. Thrift, sobriety, tidiness, 
and cleanliness — these and other virtues must be 
developed, if people are to reap the full benefits of 
any material changes which are likely to be 
effected. Much, in fact, could be achieved by moral 
development alone, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to realize this, os material improvements 
at a time of high prices and great national im- 

overisbment due to the war are hardly likely to 

e forthcoming in any large measure in the im- 
mediate future. 

LrrnsATOns.— C. Booth, Life and Labimr of the People in 
London, London, 1S93-97, esp. vols. i. and ii. ; B. Seebobm 
Rowntree, Poverty : A Study of Town Life. do. 1901 ; A- L. 
Bowley and A. R. Burnett-Hurst, Livelihood and Poverty, 
do. 1916; L. G. Cbiozxa. Money, Riches and Ppvertytt. do. 
1012; R. Giffen, Economic Inquiries and. Studies, do. 1904, 
vol. 1. ch. 10; H. J. Hoare, Old Age Pensions, do. 1916 ; 
M. E, Bulkley, The Feeding of School Children, do, 1914; 
R. H. Ta-wney, The Establishment of Ilinimum Rates in the 
Chain-llabing Industry, do. 1914, Minimum Rates in ths 
Tailoring Industry, do. 1915 ; M. E. Bulkley, i/i'nt'mttm Rates 
in the Rox-making Industry, do. 1015 ; W. H. Beveridge, tin- 
emptoyment, a Problem of Industry, do. 1909 ; T. Chalmers, 
Problems of Poverty, do. 1912 '.riis Year Book of Social Progress 
for 191S..1I,, and for igJs^lS ; AtafisO’cat Abstract for the 
CTniled Kingdom; Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom ; Statistical Memoranda and Charts relating to 
Pubtic Health and Social Cmditions (Cd. 4071); Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Sducaticm, 

Douglas Knoop, 

POWER* — The definition of power, or potency, 
and the distinction of cower into active and passive 
are most clearly given oy Aristotle. In this respect 
later writers, as Hobbes and Locke, have done 
little more than repeat Aristotle. 

In Hfet. (iv. ) v. 12 Aristotle distinguishes three 
Benses of the term : 

•** Potency” means (1) a source of movement or change, 
which is In another thing than the thing moved or in the same 
thing qua other, e.g. the art of building is a potency which is 
Dot in the thing built, while the art of healing, which is a 
potency, might be to the man healed, but not in him ^ta 
healed. "Potency” then means the source, in general, of 
change or movement in another thing or in the came thing 
i qua other, and also the source of a thing's being moved by 
i onother thing or by Itself gun other. For in virtue of that 
principle. In virtue of which the patient suffers anything, we 
j call it " capable " of suffering ; and this we do sometimes if it 
I Buffers anything at all, sometimes not in respect of everything 
I It suffers, but only If it suffers a change for the better.-^2) 

; The capacity of performing this well or according to intention ; 
for sometimes we say of those who merely can walk or speak, 
but not well or not os they Intend, that they cannot speak or 
walk. The case of passivity is similar.-^S) The states in virtue 
of which things are absolutely impassive or unchangeable, or 
not cosily changed for the worse, are called potencies; for 
things are broken and crushed and bent and in general 
destroyed not by having a potency but by not having one and 
by lacking something, and things are impassive with respect to 
such processes if they are scarcely ana slightly affected by 
them, because of a "potency” and because they ‘«can” do 
something and are In some positive state * (Metaphyiica, tr. 
W. I). Koss, in Works of Aristotle^ tr. J, A, Smith and P 
Boss, voL viii. Oxford, 1903). 
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In Met {viii.) ix. 1, having mentioned these differ- 
ent kinds of potency, Aristotle says : 

‘Obviously, then, in a eense the potency of acting and of 
being acted on is one (for a thing may be “capable" cither 
because it can be acted on or because something else can be 
acted on by it), but in a sense the potencies are different. 
For the one is in the thing acted on; it is because it contains 
a certain motive principle, and because even the matter is a 
motive principle, that the thing acted on is acted on, one 
thing by one, another by another; for that which is oily is 
injtamynable, and that which yields in a particular way can be 
crushed ; and similarly in all othercases. But the other potency 
is in the agent, e.g. heat and the art of building are present, 
one in that which can produce heat and the other in the man 
who can build. And so in so far as a thing is on organic 
unit)', it cannot be acted on by itself ; for it is one and not two 
different things* (tr. Ross; cl. Reid’s TForts^, ed. Hamilton, 
p. 619, note). 

Aristotle also refers to the use of the term in 
geometry, and says that it is due to analogy. 

The foregoing quotations contain not only the 
erra of all that nas been subsequently *\tT,*itten, 
ut also anticipations of \vhat is suggested by the 
most recent results of science. 

The language of Hobbes is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of Aristotle. Hobbes reduces all 
change to motion. Hence power is confined by 
Hobbes to what Aristotle regards as only one sense 
of the word ‘ power.’ 

*AU mutation,’ saya Hobbee, ‘conaists in motion only*; 
‘there can be no cause of motion, except in a bod 3 ' contiguous 
and moved * ; ‘ motion is not resisted by rest, but by contrary 
motion * (iJngltsK ITorts, ed. Moleswocth, 1. 123-126). 

Hobbes continues : 

‘Whensoever any agent has all those accidents whi^ are 
necessarib’ requisite for the production of some effect in the 
patient, then >ve say that agent has penver to produce that 
effect, if it be applied to a patient. . . . The same accidents, 
which constitute the efficient cause, constitute also the potcer 
of the agent. Wherefore the power of the ogent and the 
ejieient eaxtse are the same thing. But they are considered 
with this difference, that cause is so called in respect of the 
effect already produced, and power In respect of the same 
effect to be produced hereafter; so that cause respects the 
past, potrerthe future time. Also the povero/tTuanent is iha% 
wWch Is commonly called active power.’ Power of the patient, 
passive power, material cause are, he says, the same thing, 
but with this different consideration, that in cause the past 
time, and in power the future, is respected.* The power of the 
agent and patient together he stales ‘entire or plenary poicer.’ 
It is the same thing with entire cause*— ‘ the aggregate of ail the 
accidents, os well in the agent as in the patient, which are 
requisite for the production of the effect’ (t&. L 127 f.). 

The language of Hobbes reminds us of J. S. 
Mill, who regards the cause as the sum total of 
conditions, positive and negative taken together, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably 
follows. To Mill, however, the distinction of 
agent and patient is illusory, whereas Hobbes 
follows closely the Aristotelian analysis given 
above. They are two aspects necessarily united. 

'These powers . . . are but conditional, namely, the agent hoe 
pototfr, if tf 6e applied to a pafCend ; and (6e pafvrnt has power, 
if it be applied to an agent ; otherwise neither of them have 
j^wer, nor can the accidents, which are in them severalb’, be 
properly called powers ; nor any action be aaid to be possible 
for the power of the agent alone or of the patient alone ' 
(<b. L129). 

Keitber in Hobbes nor in Mill do we find any 
satisfactory account of power as a subjective 

E henomenon. This question was first raised by 
locke, who uses langtiage, in some respects, similar 
to that of Hobbes, but not so objective. He says : 

* Power aUo is another of those simple ideas which we receive 
from sensation and reflection : for, observing in ourselves that 
we can at pleasure move several parts of our bodies which were 
at rest ; the effects, also, that natural bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every moment to our senses, we 
both these ways get the idea of power’ (Essay, n. vii. 8). 

‘TAii Jd<a Aotryot.— The mind being every day informed by 
the senses of the alteration of those simple ideas it observes in 
things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end 
and ceases to be, and another begins to exist which was not 
before ; reflecting also on what passes within itself, and observ- 
ing a constant change of its ideas, sometimes by the Impression 
of outward objects on the senses, and sometimes by the deter- 
mination of its own choice; and concluding from what it has so 
consuntly observed to have been, that the like chan<»es will for 
the future be made in the same things, by like agents, and by 
the like wa^-s ; considers in one thing the possibUity of having 


any of its simple ideas changed, and in another the possibility of 
making that change : and so comes by that idea which we call 

power. , . . Thepowerweconsider is in reference tothechange 

of perceivable ideas ; for we cannot observe any alteration to be 
made in, or operation upon, anjlhing, but b^’ the obsen’abl* 
change of its sensible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to be 
made, but by conceiving a change of some of its ideas* (ib. 
IL X3d. I). 

In these sentences we come face to face with the 
psychological and epistemological problems which, 
m modem times, circle round the meaning of the 
term. Apart from these q^uestions, power is to 
Locke, as to Aristotle and Hobbes, active and 
passive. 

‘Power, thusconsidered,istwo-fold; viz., as able to make, or 
able to receive, an^' change : the one maj’ be called active, and 
the other passive power ’ (t6. u. xxi. 2). 

He suggests that matter may be wholly destitute 
of active power, as its author, God, is truly above 
all passive power, and that created spirits alone 
are capable of both active and passive power. He 
also suggests that the clearest idea of active 
power is got from spirit, from reflexion on the 
operations of our minds, from which only we have 
the ideas of thinking and of the beginning of 
motion. These ideas of Locke lead inevitably to 
the question as to the relation that the power of 
which we seem to be conscious to control our own 
thoughts and actions has to power considered as 
existing in the external world. 

It is not unusual to evade the problems thus 
raised by Locke by distinguishing different senses 
of the word ‘power’; by saying that, when we 
use ‘power* in the psychological sense, as an 
apparent phenomenon of our inner consciousness, 
the sense is quite different from and unrelated to 
such uses of ‘ power * as are exemplified when the 
‘mechanical powers * are spoken of, or ‘power* as 
the rate of doing work per unit of time, or, again, 
as implied in the phrase ‘ potential energy*; or in 
the theory of potential introduced into electrical 
science by G. Green in 1823. The gnestion as to 
the total discrimination of these different senses 
from the psychological cannot be determined a 
priori^ by mere introspection. VTe, therefore, pro- 
pose to consider : (1) the psychological data from 
which the concept of power is derived ; (2) the 
scientific uses of the term ; (3) the metaphysical 
connexion (if any) which exists between the 
psychological concept and the scientific use; and 
(4) the epistemological value of the concept. 

I. The psychological origin, — The passage 
quoted above from Locke was early taken excep- 
tion to by Hume. 

*I believe,’ says Hume, ‘the moat general and most popular 
explication of this matter, is to say, that finding from experience, 
that there are se^'eral new productions In matter, such as the 
motions and variations of ood^', and concluding that there 
must somewhere be a power cai^ble of producing them, wo 
arrive at last by this reasoning at the idea of power and efficacy. 
But to be convinc’d that this explication is more popular than 
philosophical, we need but reflect on two very obvious prin- 
ciples. First, That reason alone can never give rise to any 
onginai idea, and secondly, that reason, os distinguish'd from 
experience, can never make us conclude, that a cause or pro- 
ductive quality Is absoluteb’ requisite to every beginning of 
existence ’ (A Treatise of Human Eature, ed. T. H. Oreen and 
T. H. Grose, new ed., iJondon, 1909, i. 452). 

In the Inquiry conceminq Human Understanding^ 
he says : 

‘From the first appearancje of an object, we never can con- 
jecture what effect will result from it. But were the power or 
energy of any cause discoverable by the mind, we coula foresee 
the effect, even without experience ; and might, at first, pro- 
nounce with certainty concerning it, by mere dhit of thought 
and reasoning* (sect. vil. pt. 1). 

Hume then inquires whether this idea is derived 
from reflexion on the operations of our minds, and 
is copied from any internal impression — e.g., an 
act of volition. His conclusion is : 

* The motion of our body follows upon the command of our 
will. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the means, 
by which this is effected ; the energy, bj' which the will performs 
80 extraordinary an operation ; of this we are bo far from being 
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immediately conscious, that it must for ever cscaj>e our most 
diligent ennuIry’O’M- llis general conclusion is: 'All events 
seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows another; 
but we never can observe any tic between them. They seem 
conjcxnfd, but never connected. And as we can have no 
Idea of anything which never appeared to our outward sense 
or Inward sentiment, the necessary* conclusion feerns to be that 
we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that these 
words are nlisolutely without any meaning, when emploj'ed 
either in philosophical reasonings or common life* ( 16 , sect. 

icf5e vicwR regarding power were accepted and 
repeated by Tliomas Brown. 

‘^We give the name of coitr? to the object which wo believe 
to be the invariable antecedent of a particular change ; we give 
the name of «/ccf, reciprocally to that invariable consequent ; 
and the relation Itself, when considered abstractly, we denoml* 
nate pover In the object that Is the invariable antecedent, — 
tuxceptibilitif In the object that exhibits, In Its change, Uie 
Inraruble consequent. Wc say of Are, that It has thepoirerof 
melting metals, and of metals that thev arc srisceptiUe of fusion 
by fire,— but. In all this variety of words, we mean nothing more 
than our belief, that when a solid metal Is subJectetUor a certain 
time to the application of a strong heat, it will begin afterwards 
to exist in that different state which Is termed liquidity,— that. 
In all pa^ttiine, in the same circumstances, it would have ex- 
hiblteu the same change, — and that It will continue to do so In 
the same circumstances In all future time’ {Inquiry into the 
Relation qT Cause and iv/ect^, p. 15 f.). 

TUe annlj'sis of Hnme and Bro\\Ti reduces the 
idea of power, ethciency, necessary connexion, 
considered ns n subjective phenomenon, to an 
illusion. 

*ln the «ea«tnce of event* called Cause and Effect,* enys 
Jamc* ilill, 'men were not contented with the Cause and the 
Effect; they imagined a third thing, called Force or Power, 
which was not the cause, but something emanating from the 
Cause, and the true and immediate cause of the Effect* {Ana- 
lytit 0 / the Phenomena o/ihe Human Jf/rwf, new ccL, London, 
160, U. S2S). 

In opposition to Hume’s opinion, Reid held that 
reason might give rise to a new original idea ; in 
what way it is dilficult to say. 

'US* not ea.sy to say In what way we (lt*t get the notion or 
Idea ot twicer. It Is neither an oblecl of sense nor ol eonscioui- 
ness. We *ce events, one euceceding another ; but we see not 
the power h.v which they are produced. We arc conscious of 
the operations of our minds ; but power Is not an operation of 
mind. II we had no notions but such as are furnished by the 
external senses, and by cooseioumess, It Beetna to be impossilile 
that we should over have any conception ol power* fll'orts-, 
ed. namllton, p. 440). * Our conception ol poa cr is relative to 
Its exertions or effects* (p. 514). From the consciousness of 
our own activity, seems to be derived not only the clearest, but 
the only conception we con form of activity, or the exertion of 
active power ' (p. 623). 

Tlie view expressed in tliese and other passages, 
and already sngge.stcd h^* Ijocke, that tlie concep- 
tion of active power is derived solely from the 
consciousness of our own exertions, occurs fre- 
q^uently in suhseguent pliilosopliy. In its most 
significant form it seeks to derive the notion of 
power from the consciousness of our voluntary 
activities and, in particular, our motor energies. 
This view had been already combated by Hume 
{Inquiry, sect, vii.), and his arguments are re- 
peated by Hamilton {Lectures on Metaphysics, 
Edinhiirgh and London, 1859, ii. 391 f,, Heid’s 
irorlrj’, p. 800 f.). To escape the force of Hume’s 
nrpiments, H. L. Mansel {Proienomcna Logical, 
Oxfonl, 1800, p. 151, Metaphysics, Edinburgh, 
1875, p. 209) and V. Cousin {Fragments philoso- 
phiques, Paris, 1820, preface) were led to seek an 
immediate Intuition of power in mind as determin- 
ing its own modifications — in Cousin’s language, 
in a c.ausation wholly sniritua). Quite recently an 
attempt has been mnuc to prove experimentally 
such purely mental determination. Such mental 
detennination seems equivalent to the jpat of 
‘William James {Principles of Psychology, London, 
1905, ii. 501). But, just in so far ns the clement 
of effort is climinatetl, tho experience hccoracs 
corrppondingly unfniitfnl ns the source of the 
origin of our notion of power. 

If, however, the sense of effort, and in particular 
of muscular effort, is retained a.s an integral part 
of our volitional consciousness, we encounter n 
grave dilliculty. The experiment of D. Perrier 
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{Functions of the Brain*, London, 18SG, p. SSG) 
seems to show that the consciousness of clfort is 
an alferent, not an efferent, sensation, and depen- 
dent in eveiy case upon some muscular contraction. 
Perrier’s argument was powerfully pressed by 
Hugo Munsterherg, in Die tVilUnshanalun^ (Frei- 
bnrg, 1888, pp. 73, 82, quoted by James, ii. 605) ; 
nor does it seem possible now to maintain tho view 
formerly held by Hamilton, Bain, and Wundt, tlint 
we have a direct consciousness of effort, or enerpr 
expended, nccompan3*ing the innen'ation of the 
motor nerves. Jluscular afferent sensations are at 
subjective os those of brightness, noise, and smell. 
Thus P. G. Tait {Dynapitcs, London, 1885, p. 354) 
regards tho idea of force as corresponding to some 
process going on outside us, hut quite different 
from the senSation which suggests it. If this view 
is sustained, a philosophy like that of Maine de 
Biran or Schopenhauer, which seeks to interpret 
the universe in analogy with ivill force, is ex- 
cluded. 

In his Mclaphysie Lotze says ; 

*TheEe effects or actions (of things), which proceed from 
them ond are sense-stimuli to us, are no doubt only motions 
and themselves neither red nor sweet; but what is there to 
prevent our supposing that, by acting through our nerves, they 
tnaLc that satne redness or sweetness arise, as our sensation, in 
our Bouls, which also attaches as a quality to the things them- 
selvest Such a process would be no more wonderful than tho 
performances of the telephone, which receives waves ol sound, 
propagates them in a form of motion quite different, and fn the 
end conducts them to the car rctmnsformed Into waves ol 
sound '(Eng. tr.z, Oxford, 1SS7, Ii. SW f.). 

Tho objectivity of the qualities of sensation has 
been maintained by J. H. von ICirchmann {Kate- 
chismus der Philosophic, Leipzig, 1877, p. 103), 
H. Schwarz {Das Wahmehmung^rohlem, Leipzig, 
1892, p. 76), and apparently by Bergson {Matter 
and Memory, Eng. tr,, London, 1911, p. 49 ff.). 
Wundt long ago recognized that his argument 
against the specific energies of tho nerves, accord- 
ing to whicli tho qualitj’ of sensation does not 
belong originally to the nerves, but is due to the 
action upon tlicni of tho normal stimulus, involves 
03 a consequence that the sensation is brought 
nearer to the stimulus and made dependent upon 
it. These tendencies in modem writers show that 
it may still be possible to interpret tlie feeling of 
effort or force objectively, even though it be medi- 
ated by a sensory, not a motor, nerve. Tho objec- 
tivity of our perception of force does not really 
depend upon whether tho nerve is incoming or 
outgoing, hut depends upon the nature of the 
impression which is thereby convej'cd. Hero a 
diderenco presents itself, in the case of other 
impressions the phenomenon disclosed to conscious- 
ness seems pnrelj* subjective. In tho perception 
of force we are confronted with a transeunt pheno- 
menon. At whatever point tlio transition into 
sensuous consciousness takes place, tho nature of 
force is to exist and to he perceived onlj* as coming 
from without, just os we feel at the point of the 
nen the resistance of the paper over which it moves. 
This is wliat Hamilton means by tho ' quasi- 
primary pliasis’ of the seoundo-priraary qualities 
(Reid’s WorlcS, note D, § 2). Uis nnal^'sis of tho 
apprchcn.sion is correct, even if he he wrong in 
assigning it to a locomotive faculty instead of to 
tho muscular sense. It is also implied in Reid’s 
‘irclativo’ notion. 

2. The scientific use of ‘power.’ — If a force is 
applied to overcome a rcsLstnnce, no matter at 
what time-rate tho force acts, the force so anjdicd 
has been called the ‘power,’ and that indepen- 
dently of anj’ raech.mieal advantage gained. Power 
in tins sense is now called the effort. 

When, by use of a simple machine, mechanical 
advantage is gained, the instnimcntnlity tlirough 
which this advantage is obtained ha-s been called a 
‘ power,' a-s in the phrase ‘ tho mechanical powers,' 
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applied to the lever, the vrheel and axle, the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, the movable pulley, and 
the screw. Such a machine is not a force or 
power in itself, but only a contrivance for concen- 
trating force on a particular resistance. Since the 
work Hone by a simple machine may be taken as 
equal to that done upon it, it is not itself a power 
in the sense of doing work. 

Power is the rate of doing work, or the quantity 
of work the agent can perform in a given time. 

If it can be shown that tlie power, or acfio 
agentis, of a material agent stands to the object 
upon which it acts in a relation analogous to that 
which governs the relations of the material and 
spiritual generally, we shall have a confirmation 
of the foregoing theory of the perception of force. 

3. Metaphysical connexion of the subjective 
and objective aspects of power. — ^The well-known 
law of Fechner, that the increase of sensation is as 
the logarithm of the stimnlns, is commonly dis- 
cussed as a purely phenomenal law — a formula to 
which the mcts of our sensitive conscionsne^ 
rather curiously happen to conform. As such it 
has been regarded rather contemptuously by 
James. In recent years attempts have been made 
to extend it not only to the organic, but also to 
the inorganic, world. To Fechner himself it was 
something infinitely more than such a mere pheno- 
menal rule. It was no less than a fundamental 
law, governing the relations of the physical to the 
psychical, and, conversely, of the psychical to the 
physical. It was closely connected with Fechner’s 
psycho-physical parallelism. Fechner’s doctrine 
was quite different from ordinary psycho-physical 
parallelism. The latter endeavours to find for 
each mental state, and each fragment thereof, its 
underlying physical equivalent (c.g., hliinstcrberg, 
Aiifgaben und Methoaen der Psychologie, Leipzig, 
1891). Fechner, on the other hand, saw clearly that 
to a single mental unity a distinguishable material 
multiplicity may corremond {Zend-Avesta*, Ham- 
burg, 1906, ii. 141). This is quite in accordance 
■with his law. Here it is onlj- necessary to call 
attention to the fact that, if in the physical world 
energy increases as the square of the velocity, in 
the psychic world the resistance to the stimulus 
increases by a similar law. 

4, Epistemological conclusion. — If there is thus 
in the relations of the spiritual and physical some- 
thing like that ■which holds between potential 
energy, depending upon configuration, and move- 
ment, something analogous to the strain implied 
in that which on other grounds has been called 
‘potential’ {J. Clerk Maxwell, Theory of Heal, 
new ed., London, 1894, p. 91), it is a reasonable 
inference to sap that it is just the very nature of 
this power_ which as ‘ quasi-primary phasis ’ we 
experience in our muscular activities, and that the 
secundo-primary qualities are experienced in an 
objective sense. 

LmEATcae. — Aristotle, lleiaphytiea ; Hobbes, EnolUh 
Warts, ed. W. Molenrorth. London, lS33-(5, L ; Locke. Sssay 
eancsmino Human Undersiandiny, do. 1630, bk. ii, oh. xxi. ; 
Hniae. .dn Tnpiirj/eancminp Human Cndarttandma, do. 1743 : 
T. Reidj irorfa:, ed. IV. Hamilton. Edinb-arsh, 1S49 ;'Maine de 
Biran, tur Us rav^rts du vhysiow 

rt do moral de Vhomms, Paris, ISSl ; Thomas Brows. Inrruiry 
tala the Jtetalim of Cause and EffeeO, Edinbarch, ISSS. 

Geop.ge J. Stokes. 

POWER OF THE KEYS. — ^This term is 
derived from the promise of our Lord to St. Peter- 
‘ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Mt IG”). In Jeivish literature the key 
IS symbolic.al of authority (of. Is 22®, Rev V 
G. Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh,’ 
1902, p. 213). Here the expression contains" a 
manifest reference to Is 22“ In that passage the 
prophet announces that ‘ the key of the house of 
David ’is to be taken from the unworthy Shebna 


and given to Elialdm ; in other words, the latter 
is to be appointed the king’s minister, and to 
govern the kingdom in his name. ‘ The Kingdom 
of Heaven ’ is the term ordinarily employed by our 
Lord to signify the Church which He had come on 
earth to mund — ^the organized, theocratic society 
of those who accepted His claims. Thus tke 
promise, it would seem, can have but one me.aning : 
Peter is to be Christ’s ■vicegerent to rule the 
Church on His behalf. It is true that a few 
recent ■writers have sought to give another sense 
to the passage by connecting it with our Lord’s 
words to the scribes: ‘Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge ’ (Lk 11“). They suppose that 
scribes were instituted to office by the ceremonial 
delivery of a key, and conclude that the words 
addressed to Peter signify no more than that he 
is a scribe fully instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The contention is devoid of all prok' 
ability, for there is no evidence for any such cere- 
mony of institution. The natural interpretation 
of the expression ns employed in Lk 11 is simply 
that the scribes had prevented all access to the 
knowledge of the way of salvation (cf. A. Plummer, 
‘St. Luke’*, in ICC, Edinburgh, 1893, p. 314). 

The nature of the power conferred on St. Peter 
is indicated by what follows : ‘ Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou sh.alt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ It seems generally admitted 
that the power of binding and loosing {q.v.) signi- 
fies primarily the gift of legislative authonty. 
In theological literature, however, from Patristic 
times to the present day, the term has commonly 
been employed to denote the judicial power 
exercised by the Church in regard to the forgive- 
ness of sins. This use is not inthout justification. 
In every State supreme legislative authority carries 
■with it supreme judicial authority ; the one is the 
corollary of the other. Hence, when Christ con- 
stituted St. Peter and subsequently (Mt 18”) the 
whole apostolic college legislators of His kingdom. 
He thereby made them hkeivise its judges. But 
the judiciiil power which is proper to the Church 
must in the nature of things differ very greatly 
from that exercised by a civil government. The 
function of the State is simply to secure the tem- 
poral welfare of its citizens ; hence it takes cogniz- 
ance only of external acts and not of the internal 
motive (‘De intemis non jndicat praetor’). The 
Church, on the other hand, exists for the salva- 
tion of souls. From this it may be concluded that 
in her judicial capacity she must deal ■with sin as 
such, and must be authorized to remit it or refuse 
remission as the case may demand. This power, 
as the traditional theology of the Church has 
always taught, was granted in express terms on 
a subsequent occasion (Jn 2(P). 

In Patristic literature we find two interpreta- 
tions of the promise of the keys. Neither of the 
two, however, gives us quite the full force of the 
Hebrew metaphor. Thus several of the fathers, 
while recognizing that St. Peter is the recipient of 
an exceptional favour marking him out as the chief 
of the Twelve, understand the privilege as having 
reference not to the Church militant but to the 
celestial Kingdom. Our Ixird, they hold, foretold 
that it should be Peter’s office to receive the souls 
of the just into beatitude and exclude the unworthy, 
and by this prerogative constituted him the prince 
of the apostles. St. Asterius of Amasea writes as 
follows : 

‘He receives by this promise the keys of the kingdom, and 
becomes lonl of the pates thereof, so as to open them to whom 
he win, and to dose tliem to those acainst whom they should 
Jastly be shut * (Horn. riii. in S5. Pet. et PauL IPG xL ZSOp. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of ‘ the Prince of the 
Apostles, the key-bearer of the kingdom of heaven ’ 
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{Cat, xriL, de Spirtfu Sancto, ii. [PG xxxiii. 997] ; 
cf. Basil, dc Jiidicio Dei, 7 [Pff xxxi. 671]; 
Chiysostom, Horn, in St. Ignat, n. 4 \PG 1. 591] ; 
Eph. Syros, Serm. Syr. Ivi. [tom. ii. p. 559]). 

m anotJier and mneh the most frequent class of 
passages the promise is understood of the power 
of absolution alone. To men thoroughly familiar 
with the institution of penance the metaphor of 
the keys seemed intended to signify tliat to Peter 
was granted authority to forgive sms and thereby 
to open or bar the road which alone gives access to 
heaven. This application, as we have explained 
above, is admissible, though it is far from exhaust- 
ing the full significance of Christ’s words. But 
some at least of those who adopted it failed to see 
that the metaphor implied the gift of supreme 
authority in general, and restricted its meaning 
entirely to the sacrament of penance. Thus we 
find Augustine so completely identifying the keys 
with the power of absolution that he expressly 
denies that the gift was personal to Peter. It was 
bestowed, he says, no less on all the Twelve, and 
it is in virtue of this gift that the Church, wherever 
it is found, exercises the right to forgive sins (Serm. 
cxlix. 7 [PD xxxviii. 802] ; for other examples see 
Ambros. de Poen. i, 33 [P£ xvi. 496]; August. 
Serm. cccxcii. 3[P£xxxix. 1711] ; Hilary, in Matt. 
xvi. 7 [PL ix. 1010] ; Origen, in Matt. xii. 14 [PG 
xiii. 1014] ; Cone. CEc. Eph. Act iii. [Hardouin, i. 
14773). This explanation of the passage leads 
naturally to the question why, if the power con- 
ferred belonged to all the apostles, the keys were 
committed to Peter alone. To this it is replied 
that thereby is signalized Peter’s pre-eminence 
among the apostles (Origen, in Matt, xiii. 31 [PG 
xiii. 1179] ; Hilary, loc. cit. ; August. Serm. ccxcv. 
2 [PL xxxviii. 1349]). Stress u further laid on 
the consideration that in giving the keys to the 
chief apostle alone Christ designed to make it clear 
that the Church is in her essence one (August, loc. 
at. ; Optatus, de Schismate Donat, vii. 3 [PL xi. 
1087]). 

The Scholastic theologians of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, when they treat of the sacrament of 
penance, devote a special section to ‘ de Clavibus,’ 
in which thw examine the nature of the power of 
absolution (Hugo Victorinus, Summa Sen ten tiarum, 
vi. 14 [PXr clxxvi. 152] ; Kolandns, Sentential, p. 264 
[ed. A. M. Gietl, Freiburg im Br., 1891] ; Petrus 
Lombardus, Li6. Sent. iv. 18 [PL cxcii. 885]; 
Petrus Pictaviensis, Sent, iik 16 [PL ccxi. 1073], 
etc,). There are, they say, two keys, viz. discretio 
and pofesfas — the clavis seientice and the clavis 
pofentice. The original source of this curious dis- 
tinction is apparently the Giossa intcrlinearis of 
Anselm of Laon, where it occurs in the comment 
on Mt 16 (PL clxii. 1396). The idea of a clavis 
tcieniias is most probably connected with Lk 11“. 
To the objection that many who are not priests 
possess scicniia Thomas Aquinas replies that the 
Claris seientice is not knowledge as such, but the 
authority to inquire judicially previously to pro- 
nouncing judgment (Summa TheoX. Suppl. qu. 17, 
art. 3, ad 2). It appears, however, from a pass- 
ap in a deepe of John xxil. which deals incident- 
aUy with this point that some theologians at least 
rejected this distinction of the clavis seientice and 
clarw potcnticB as an artificial refinement (Corpus 
luris Canonici: Extravagantes, xiv. 6, ‘Quia 
Quomndam ’). 

Towards the end of the 13th cent, a new inter, 
pretation makes. its appearance. At this period 
the struggle between the empire and the papacy 
was at its height, and on either side the pen was 
hardly less active than the sword. The imperial 
legists claimed for the emperor'complete supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical order ; and the canonists 
replied by maintaining that the pope as Christ’s 


I vicar possessed direct authori^ over secular princes, 
i that it lay with him to appoint them, and, if need 
be, to depose them. Christ’s gift of the keys to 
Peter was employed to support this contention. 
It was urged that the gift was not of one key 
alone, but of two; and that this symbolized 
Peter’s supremacy alike over spirituals and over 
temporals. The first, it would seem, to employ this 
argument was the famous canonist Henry of Segusio 
(Hostiensis) (+ 1274), who writes : 

* ideo etiam Dominas dominorum non sine cansa dixit Petro : 
Et tibi dabo dares repii coelorunL Et nota, non dixit darem 
Bed dares, scilicet duas, nnam qnae daudat et aperiat, liget et 
Bolrat quoad spiritualia ; aliam qua utatur quoad temporalia * 
(Summa Aurea, lib. ir. tit. ' Qui filii sint legitimi,* n. 10). 

The same claim was made in the following 
century by Augustinus Triumphns (t 1328) and 
Alvarns Pelagins (+ 1352) (de Planctu Eeelesice, 13). 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that, at a period 
when Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun were 
advocating their revolutionary theories, the con- 
troversialists of the opposite school should have 
fallen into exaggerations on their side. On the 
other hand, the theologians who denied that the 
pope possessed direct authority over secular princes 
called attention to the fact that it was the keys of 
the Kingdom of heaven, not those of an earthly 
kingdom, that Christ gave to His apostle (cf. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, fn loc.). 

Since the 16th cent. Eoman Catholic theologians 
appear to be practically unanimous in their 
understanding of the passage. By the gift of the 
keys, they hold, is signified ecclesiastical authority 
in its widest scope. This authority is multiple, 
and embraces (1) the power of order, exercised in 
regard to sacrifice and sacrament, (2) the power to 
tench authoritatively the revealed word of God, 
and (3) the power of jurisdiction, in virtue of 
‘which the Church rules and legislates for the faith- 
ful. This authority was conferred in its fullness 
on Peter and his successors. It was, however, to 
be shared by others in due measure, though always 
in dependence on the chief pastor. Thus the pore 
is the supreme ruler and teacher of the Church, 
Yet all bishops and priests possess the power Ctf 
order; and they receive in due degree authority 
to teach, and in most cases some measure of juris- 
diction. In absolving from sin the Church is 
exercising the powers of order and of jurisdiction. 
This is, however, but one aspect of the gift signi- 
fied under the metaphor of the keys of the King- 
dom of heaven. 

Luzkaitoe.— F. Saorez, De Panitentia, xvi. 4 (ed. Paris, 
1856-61, xiii. 357): R. Bellarmine, Cmtrocersice de Rom. 
Pemt., bn^olstadt, 1601, !. 121. ; F. Macedo, De Clavibus Petri, 
Home, 1660, L 2 ; J. BIStrer, art. ' Schlfisselgewalt,’ in Wetrer- 
Welte, Eircbenlexibcm, z. (Freiburg: im Br., 1S97] 1S31 ; Cor- 
! neiioB a Lapide, Comment, in Script. Sacr., Lyons, 1S72, xv. 370, 

G. H. Joyce. 

j PRADHANA — Pradh5na, properly ‘fnnda- 
i mental snhstance,’ is a Sanskrit term employed 
I in the Sahkhya (g.v.) philosophy as a synonym 
1 for prahrti, to denote the primeval substance. 

; Since in all material developments this primeval 
i substance retains a place though transformed, and 
i the doctrine of the Sahkhya,expressly asserts the 
.identity- of the material cause and the product, 
the words pradhana and prakpti in the Sankhya 
texts not seldom denote also the matter which is 
i the result of evolution, i.e. the material universe 
i in general. E. Gaebe. 

PRAGMATISM. — ^Pragmatism has come into 
use since 1893, when the word first occurred in 
"William James’s pamphlet on Philosophic al Con - 
ceptions_gnd Prac(i$a^iZciKf(«,'”'aiT!iBTeofihical 
name for aTendencywriiicH^cah be traced through- 
out the history of philosophy, hut has only of 
late grown self-conscions, systematic, and general. 
"The term had been coined twenty years before by 
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C. S. Peirce (witliont regard to the existing, but 
o^olescent, "word * pragmatic*) in order to express 
the scientific need of testing tlie meaning and 
value of our conceptions and terras by their use, 
i.e. by applying them to the things which they were 
supposed to stand for, instead of allowing their 
own apparent self-evidence or intuitive certainty 
to attest their truth without more ado. He 
insisted, therefore, that the truth (and indeed the 
meaning) of every conception depended on the 
diircrence which it made in a scientific situation 
and on the ‘c onsequen ces’ to which its assumption 
led, and systematicSIly denied that it could be de- 
termined m any a priori way. Thus every * truth’ 
became a question of em pirical observatio n and 
scientific experiment, ’fhiscritical nielliod was, 
however, widely understood to mean practical con- 
sequences in the way of action alone, and so prag- 
matism was regarded as a sort of ' pra ctical isnr,’ 
and as a disparagement of ‘ theoretic ’ truth which 
was a direct insult to all who cultivated the latter. 
But, though many pragmatists emphasired the 
importance of bringing fine-spim theorizing to 
smne sort of definite test, and showed that in point 
I of fact practical consequences frequently formed 
l^ysuch a test, this interpretation of pragmatism is 
7 untenable. It is not correct etymologically, for 
the word is derived from rf^iyuara. (‘things’) not 
from a-pafit (‘action’). It is seriously misleading 
scientifically, unless it is fully understood that 
‘ practical ’ is taken by pragmatism in a very wide 
sense, which includes what is ordinarily called the 
‘ theoretic,’ for wliich ‘ in practice ’ means ‘ in use 
for any purpose,’ for which every thought is essen- 
tially an act, and the test of a thought may be 
another thought to which it leads in some psycho- 
logical connexion. Pragmatism is really a denial 
' of the absoluteness or ultimateness of the tra di-' 
i tional antithesis between ‘ tlieorv' and ‘practice. ’ 
~ ;nd relies tor its justification on the fact that 


1 everything th a t we tliinkaiid do has first to b e 


tvillod r and has ultimately some biological value as 
in. successful or the reverse . The 
controversial significance of this critical and 
empirical attitude towards doctrines and beliefs 
lies, of course, in the wide prevalence of credulity 
and dogmatism, which cannot bear questioning. 
It is_ evident, moreover, that this pragmatist 
questioning may arise in various contexts and in 
various ways, each of which will constitute an ap- 
proach to pragmatism which can be used indepen- 
dently of the rest. Hence what is really a very 
simple method is apt to assume the appearance of 
a perplexing eomplexity of doctrines. It will be 
best, therefore, first to survey the problems that 
most obviously demand pragmatic treatment in 
ordinary life and in the various sciences, in order to 
appreciate the solutions which pragmatism ofTers, 
remembering always that this treatment is ulti- 
mately logical, i.e. if ‘ logic’ he taken in a suffici- 
ently wide sense. 

1 . The problems leading to pragmatism. — (1) 
Common sense is quite aware that the world is full 
of deceptive appearo^iees, that things are not all 
what they seem, that not everything is real or 
true that claims to be, that not all ‘ facts ’ are 
facts, that not every form of words has a meaning, 
that much which passes for profundity is unmean- 
ing nonsense, that, though all things are real in 
some sense (seeing that they can be talked about), 
thej- are very frequently not so in the sense in 
which they profess to be ; in short, that the i ntel- 
lectual world is per vade d andperryrtecl by"drrors, 
liCg^XmhsVahd iUusionsr Ttisrecd^ized, there- 
fore, on quite a simple level of reflexion that pre- 
cautions must be taken, and the needs of (a) 
determining the meaning, and (i) tasting the truth, 
of assertions make themselves felt. A method is' 


demanded for disUnguishipgJthemeaningfnl from 
the mc^ngless, the true from~Hffi-falsir, the real 
from_ tlie‘"unreal. It is also extensively known 
that our ability to form conceptions and to hay 
down definitions is not decisive of their real value 
and in no way ensures that they will apply to 
reality in a successful and fruitful way or that 
reality will conform to them. 

(2) The eveiyday problems of practical knouing 
reappear in logic and the theory of knowledge as 
‘ the problem of error ’ and the questions about the 
definition and ‘ criterion ’ of truth, the ‘ import ’ of 
propositions, the ‘ reference to reality’of judgments, 
the formal ‘ validity ’ of proof, and the absoluteness 
or relativity of knowledge. But their treatment 
has always been vague and inadequate, because it 
has not been perceived that they are all concerned 
with one and the same central difficulty of know- 
ledge and with the problem of logical values. 

(3) Similarly, logic has never succeeded in deter- 
mining its relations to psychologj’ in a compre- 
hensive and consistent way. It has professed to 
be somehow ‘ independent’ of psychology and to 
be entitled to regulate the course of actual thought ; 
yet it could never quite deny that all logical pro- 
cesses occur in a psychological setting, and are 
derived from the cognitive operations of human 
minds. These, however, are found to differ widely 
from the ideas of pure thought which lorfc con- 
structs and contemplates, it appears that all 
actual thought is full of ‘ non-intellectual’ factors ; 
it is active, volitional, emotional, purposive, 
selective, and its understanding presupposes a 
study of the effects of interest, attention, desire, 
bias, satisfaction. But, while the actual thought 
is thus dependent on, and expressive of, its 
thinker’s total personality, its logical representa- 
tive has hitherfo been permitted to abstract from 
personality. ''Hence there arises an acute problem 
of how to correlate the theories of logic with the 
facts of human psychology, and to determine what 
effect the actual nature of thought should have on 
its ‘ideal.’ For, even though this effect may be 
considered wholly deleterious, it is ineradicable} 
all truths are, and must be, on one side matters of 
belief. Moreover, the discrepancy between the 
facts and the theories of knowing is hardly less 
marked within the field of psychology proper. 
Nearly all psychological theories still abstract from 
the biological and functional import of the psychic 
processes which they describe and classify ; their 
descriptions are in terms of ‘faculties’ and 
‘ elements,’ which are creatures of abstract anah’sis 
and not objects of immediate experience. They 
consequently overlook that all mental functioning 
must be understood as a reaction of the total organ- 
ism, that beliefs are essentially rules for notion, 
and that valuations occur as the stimuli to thought 
ns well as to action. 

(4) This oecunLence of valua tions connects prag- 
matism with the one scTehceTihat has hitherto 
professed concern with value -judgments, viz., 
ethics. Pragmatism notices (a) that all the differ-^ 
ent kinds of value, ethical, msthetieal, logical, and 1 
economic, have in common a relativity, to their 
several purposes in the first pbace, and' ultimately : 
to the hnal end of action, ‘ the good.’ They arc 
all means to intrinsically valuable ends (‘goods’), 
and ns such valuable or ‘useful.’ It notices (S) 
that any ‘truth’ asserted about any ‘real’ is a 
latent value — both because it is the achievement of 
a purpose and because it is selected from a number 
of competitors and preferred as the best of them. 
Similarly, whatever is recognized as ‘real ’ is logi- 
cally in a position of superiority to other claimants 
to reality. Thus the ‘ true ’ and tlie ‘ real ’ have to 
be viewed os forms of the ‘ good,’ and as satisfac- 
tions of dasire. It is evident, however, that goods, 
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ends, and values may come into conflict with one 
another, and that intricate problems arise when 
we ask how much beauty or moral goodness will 
make up for lack of scientiSo evidence for a belief, 
or how intolerable a * truth ’ may be before it is 
rejected as incredible. 

(3) Such problems have lon^ apitated the philo- 
sophy of religion and faniihanred it with the 
antithesis of ‘ knowledge ’ and ‘ faith. ’ Pragmatism 
notes, indeed, that most men, especially when 
excited, regard the unsupported satisfactoriness 
of a belief, and their mere ‘will to believe’ it, as 
sufficient proof of its truth ; but it is not true that 
it approves of this ; for it dispenses with verifica- 
tion no more here than elsewhere, and observes 
that religious beliefs also are in fact testedj though 
not perhaps as systematically as they might be, 
by their ‘ working.’ Still it does not simply dismiss 
* faith ’ ns a source of error alone, with the tradi- 
tional rationalism. For the faith-attitude or ‘will 
to believe' appears to it to have important cogni- 
tive functions. It mar be, p5ychoIogic.allr, a 
necessary condition of the discovery, not only of 
religious, but also of scientific, truth. It is, more- 
over, latent in the very notion of * knowledge.’ 
For the * principles ' which every system of know- 
ledge assumes are not to bo understood cither ns 
mere generalizations from experience or ns sheer 
necessities of thought ; they seem to be intelligible 
only ns ‘postulates' whicli arc adopted by .an act 
of faith, before they are ‘ proved ’ by the subsequent 
working of the science. Nor, on the other band, 
does it seem proper to regard a belief as established 
merely because it evokes a strong wilt to believe. 
The truth is that the religious questions ns to the 
sort and amount of evidence required by a postu- 
late of faith are peculiarly difficult. 

_ 2 - The praraatist handling of these problems. 
-^1) The prMcm of meaning . — Pr agmatism con- 
. .tends that alleged meanings, to Ce telsteu, must he 
ij apnliiid or usea. and ihercubon valued or revalue d 
I according as they work well or il l . U1 aH~tlie 
yformnlie for debning pragmatism'liono is better 
than * meaning oepemia on applicatio n, ' wliicl i_con.- 
demns the nbsointe (iistinction between tlietmv_a ad 
practice andTlm entire se p aration Iwl-wcpn -‘ tmre ’ 
and ‘apTn^ed’ science (t.g. in mathematics). 
Jbus inapplicable n otions (like unknowable .an d 
absolute truths and realitie s) are declared to b e 
immeaning . ‘"-Moreover, if tiv o notions do no t 
'j liher in their anplication.~the distinction between 
I them is said to be unnieaning .£^. they a r e rea lly 
I identical and differ on ly.in.W ordsl^ilierenrea th at 
I make no di j terence are not worth mnL-ln gi 

(g) ’riic~ problem of truth, — Applying the s,ame 
principle to alleged truths (• tnitli-cfaims ’), we se e 
thBtj_Bince all assertions formally claim to be true, 
and nfustly are not, tnith-claim or lormal tnith is 
7not wnat common sense and science mean b y 
'' rrivUi.' and t hat al t claim s have to be tekedliv 
their applications or ‘ conseqnenCJJ3:‘ it they wbi k 
ygell, Tlieir clatln^^io_iruitpvuhre is eoiilirined ; if 
. ill, IClsgoBItiJmTere'cted alP fal se or erro neous. 
' ;Henbe~tlie pragmatm formulle, ‘AlLtiy itha are 
^etull.and ^Ue niiine truth must work.’ are cbrol- 
. frOm this liiethod o f'tcstihg tfnfli'-clai nis. 
liatit'shonld be observed lliat these formulm are 
not formal definitions and so must not be treated 
as convertible ; pragmatism does not affirm that 
whatever is useful or works is true. To assert this 
would be to ignore the existence of lies, fictions, 
errors, methodological assumptions, and other 
varieties of truth-claim, which are not generally 
called truths, and ore the very things which prag- 
matism prides itself on distinguishing from genuine 
truths. It should be noted, further, that the 
question what sort of ‘working’ is relevant to the 
truth of a claim is relative to the inquiry, and is 


often disputable. In general it must be left to the 
experts in the various subjects concerned. But in 
ail snbiccts truth always remains relative to the 
state of knowledge, because only the consequences 
known up to date can be used to test a truth-claim. 
Ucnce no amount of successful working ever leads 
to the complete verification of any tmth, or renders 
it ‘absolute’ j further confirmation is always pos- 
sible and conceivable. But this denial that any 
truths are absolute and immutable is quite in ac- 
cord with the practice of the sciences ; it leaves 
room for literally infinite improvement in tlie 
reigning ‘ truths,'* and explains their continual 
changes. For a truth remains true only so long as 
it is the best to be had ; it becomes false as soon ns 
it can be bettered. 

(3) The problem of truth and error is solved by 
regarding both as values, positive and negative, 
i.«. as success and failure relatively to a cognitive 
purpose. A bona fide truth-claim is always sup- 
posed by its maker to be as true as he c.an make 
It at the time ; but it may nevertheless fail subse- 
quently and be declared false, nor is its formal 
truth-claim any protection against this fate. Con- 
seqncntly there can be (4) no criterion of truth 
which is formal or absolute, nor (5) any formally 
valid proof which renders its conclusion certain os 
a fact, in advance of observation. Successful veri- 
fication never amounts to ‘ valid proof,' because it 
involves the formal defect of ‘ aihrming the conse- 

? [uent.’ The same conclusion follows from the 
omial defects of syllogistic reasoning. It is im- 
possible to get any guarantee of the absolute truth 
of the premisses used, because these cannot be 
truer than the sciences can make them, and be- 
cause ‘self-evident’ intuitions have always to be 
tested. Moreover, as .■Mfred Sidgwick was the first 
to point out, tlie ' tmth ’ of a premiss is ambiguous, 
A premiss may be true in general and yet false for 
the special purpose in hand. When, therefore, it 
is used, a falsa conclusion is deduced. A fter the 
event this failure may be described as a ‘ fallacy of 
accident,' or ns an ‘ambiguity in the middle term ’ ; 
but the potential flaw was imperceptible before, 
and couhf not be guarded against. Hence we can 
never know whether a formally valid deduction 
will be true in fact, nor can we be absolutely as- 
sured in advance that an apparent ‘case’ of a rule, 
‘law,’ or ' universal’ will turn out to be one in 
actual fact. 

As regards the psychological aspects of logic, 
pragmatism demands especially a recognition of 
the relation of thinking (C) to personality and (7) to 
doubt. Emphasis on the former has led to the 
systematic extension of pragmatism called human- 
ism [q.v.), but it is evident that in logical theory 
also uie traditional abstraction from the personal 
context and particular occasion of assertions must 
be called in question. In particular, the relation 
of meaning to purpose and context, the psyclio- 
logical impossibility of asserting truths which are 
thought to be useless, the seloctiveness of human 
tliouglit, the importance of interest in starting 
and of attention and relevance in conducting 
re.isonin", and the ma.ssive, and still more the 
subtle, cllects of bins and passion in distorting it, 
may be mentioned as implications of personality 
which have far-reaching (and unexplored) logical 
efTecls. The dependence of thought upon the 
stimulus of donht has been specially elaborated by 
John Dewey, who has emphasized the need of a 
continual reconstruction of beliefs and the experi- 
mental nature of all judgment. (8) Dewey also 
emphasizes the biological function of thinking as 
an instrument of vital adaptation, and his name for 
pragmatism, ‘instrumentalism,’ conceives it as .a 
radical application of Darwinism to psychology. 
But, though it is clear that pragmatism entails a 
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reform, of psychology as liV’ell as of logic, and tha^t it 
has had a certain effect in promoting psychological 
explanation in terras of * rbnction ’ rather than of 
structure, it cannot as jet claim to have led to the 
■working out systematically of a non-intellectual- 
istic and biological psychology. 

Much the same may be said about the bearing 
of pragmatism on the ethical and religious values. 
It 18 certainly important, for pragmatism cannot 
but affect the factitious value -NYhich they have 
derived from their acceptance as absolute, immut- 
able, and infallible. Actually, ho-wever, they do 
not seem to he ahle to substantiate these claims, 
which are contradicted hy the facts of their history, 
and they probably stand to gain more than they 
could lose by being humanized and brought into 
closer relation "with the needs of life. It is also 
evident that, whereasthe belief that truth, reality, 
and good are each one, absolute, immutable, and 
infaSihle was in principle hound to lead to dis- 
sensions bet^veen men each of whom heliered that 
because he was right the others must be ■wrong, 
the pragmatist doctrine that truth, right, and 
good, being relative to circumstances though not 
Jess precious on this account, may be different for 
different persons, and must, moreover, be developed 
by the continuous correction of errors and the sub- 
stitution of better and more satisfactory views for 
worse, is highly conducive to toleration and social 
harmony. Even so, it does not seem probable that 
on questions Avhich affect different temperaments 
so differently anything like universal agreement 
will ever he reached ; but a convergence of opinion 
sufficient for social purposes is far more likely, if 
greater freedom to experiment in ways of living 
were granted and if men were allowed to see 
for themselves which methods are successful and 
satisfactory and which are practically sure to 
fail. 

3. Pra^inatisna and absolutism.— It was natural 
that so mstinctive and comprehensiYe an attitude 
as the pragmatic should be highly controversial, 
especially as it was diametrically antithetical to 
the inteuectnalistic * idealism * which conceived the 
essential function of intelligence as a static con- 
templation of * eternal ^ truths and possessed great 
acauemic vogue. The ensuing controversy has 
chiefly raged round the conceptions of truth and 
its absoluteness. The pragmatists have accused 
the traditional accounts of truth of being unduly 
intellectnalistic and ultimately devoid of meaning. 
Thus the realistic * correspondence* theory , which 
makes truth depend on an agreement ■a^h a reality 
which transcends the process of knouing, has no 
means of establishing or testing the correspondence 
which it alleges between the object as it is known 
and the object as it is per se. Ite rival, the 
istic) * coherence* theory., not only has i^vostulate 
"an aosoTut^y coherent s^tem of truth on the(inade- 
quate) evidence of the relatively coherent systems | 
of the sciences, and so (inadvertently) requires a ' 
voluntaristic logic to justify it, 5 ut leads to a con- 
clusion which confutes this same^premiss. For it 
finds that the^ bsolufelv .coheren t tnitli which it 
demands cannot be possessed oy any human mind*; 
it has, therefore, to allege ah Absolute to he the 
receptacle of such absolute trqtli. But'tlds is 
equivalent to scepti^m as regards human know- 
ledge, while it relapses into a ‘correspondence* 
theory qs regards the relation’ of human* frutfi to 
I absolute.. Pragmatism; therefo're, rejeote-^th 
I these absolutist metaphysics and the absoluteness* 
of the truths known Co mah.*'* They are *air 
regarde d as relative to man aid the condiiiqu 
of human knbwledge for the time *being,,as 4ihe 
history of the science^exemplffies. From fiiis point 
of vie-w also, humanism becomes an appropnate 
description of pragmatism. ^ ^ 


LiTZRATuaE.— The literature of pragmatism I 9 still largely 
scattered in the philosophic periodicals, especially in jlind and 
the Journal 0 / PAtZosopAy. Its historj- as an avowed doctrine 
begins in America, with William James’s lecture on PhUo. 
eophieal Conceptions and Practical Jiesults at Berkeley, CaJ., 
1^8. James acknowledged that he had taken the name 
from his friend C. S. Peirce, who had written on * How to 
make our Ideas clear/ in Popular Science Uonthlp, xiL [1878] 
2S7ff., without usinf: the word; but James himself had long 
been teaching pragmatism in everything but the name. His 
Will to Believe^ New York and London, 1S97, states (p. 124) the 
pragmatic test of truth, in a paper dating from 1881. His 
epoch-making Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., do. 1890, also 
is full of pragmatism, and was admittedly the chief source 
from which the other leaders derived it. After the movement 
had been baptized, James devoted himself to its popularization, 
in his Pragmatism, do. 1907, The Meaning of Truth, do. 1909, 
A Pluralistic Universe, do. 1909, the unfinished Some Prohlems 
of Philosophy, do. 1911, and the posthumous collection 0 ! 
Essays in Epical Empiricism, do. 1912. The applications of 
pragmatism to logic were made in America hy John Dewey 
and his pupils, who studied especially the dependence of know- 
ledge on doubt and on the need of reconstructing beliefs 
studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903, Mow we Think, 
boston, 1910, The Injluenee of Darwin on Philosophy, New 
York, 1010, Essays tn Experimental Logw, Chicago, 1916. 
Creative InUlUgcntt, New York, 1917). In England Alfred 
Sidgwick had worked out a pragmatic logic independ- 
ently (Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, London, 1892, 
The Use of Words in Eeasoning, do. 1901, The Appliea- 
tion of Z^gic, do. 1910, Elementary Lo^c, Cambridge, 
1914). F. C. S. Schiller’s writings elaborate chiefly thi 
epistemological, logical, and polemical sides of pragmatism, 
in ‘ Axioms as Postulates * (in Personal Idealism, ed. H. Sturt, 
London, 1902), Eumanism, do. 1903, 21912, Studies in Euman- 
do. 1907, S1012, the new ed. of Riddles of the Sphinx, do. 
1910, and Formal Logit, do. 1912. As simple introductions, 
D. ll. Murray, Pragmatism, London, 1912, and H. V. Knox, 
TTiZZiam James, do. 1914, may be recommended; the full 
history of the movement has been written in Dutch in T. B. 
Muller, De Kennisteer tan het Angjo-Amerikaanseh Pragma- 
tisme. The Hague, 1913. The validity of the pragmatic argu- 
ment from consequences and the connexion of truth with what 
* works ’ was upheld (d propos of A. J. Balfour’s Foundatums of 
Belief) by A. Seth (Pringle-Pattison), J/an’s Place in the 
Cosmos, Edinburgh, 1897. Other pragmatist books of value are 

A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and its Critics, Chicago, 1910; 
1. E. Miller, Psychology of Thinking, New York, 1909 ; J. E, 
Boodin, Truth and Reality, do. 1911. For the religious applica- 
tions of pragmatism cf. James, Varieties of Religious Expert 
ence, London and New York, 1902; G. Tyrrell, Lex Orandi, 
London, 1904, Lex Credendi, do. 1906; 1. King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, do. 1910. 

Abroad pragmatism has great affinities with the French anti- 
intelJectualism of Henri Bergson and his school (especially Le 
Royand WUbois) and the criticism of scientific procedure by 
H. Folncar^, £. Boutrouz, G. Milhaud, P. Duhem, etc. In 
Germany the same may be said of the theories of knowledge of 
F. W. Nietzsche (The Will to Power, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1907-10), H. Vaihinger (Die Philosophic des Als Oh, 
Berlin, 1911), E. Mach (Zur Analyse dev Emphndungen^, 
Jena, 1911), W. Ostwald, w. Jerusalem, and G. SimmeL .. 

In the way of criticism of pragmatism nothing sj’stematic has 
yet been accomplished, but the best materials may be found in 

B. A. W. Russell, PAilosqpZiicaljEssays^ London, 1910; L. J. 
Walker, Stonyhurst manual on Theories of Knowledge, do. 
1910; W. M. Keane, Pragmatism and the Seholastle Syn- 
thesis, Dublin, 1910 ; J. B. Pratt, TI'Acit is Pragmatisms, New 
York, 1909; R. B. Perry, Presfuf Philosophical Tendencies, 
do. 1912; W. Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealism, London. 
1913. A. Sebinz, Antipragmatism, do. 1910, is of value as a 
display of the emotional reaction elicited by pragmatism, and 
F. H. Bradley, Essays in Truth and Reality. Oxford, 1914, as 

record of the reluctant, but in the end decisive, concessions 

TTb which idealistic absolutism has been driven (cf. Chiller’s art. . 

' In Mind, no. 95 [1916]). F. C. S. SCHILLEB. 


PRAISE.— See Hymns, 'Woeship. 


PRAKRTI. — See 
Natuee cHindu). 


Pbadhana, Sankhya, 


PRANNATHIS. — This is the name of an 
Indian sect founded hy Prannath, or Prana-natha, 
in the early part of the 18 th century. He was a 
Ksatriya hy caste, and camefrom Kathiawar. After 
long wanderings over W. India he reached Bundel- 
khand, and settled near Panna with a large follow- 
ing of disciples. During his stay there he indicated 
the Panna diamond-mines to Cnhatraiala BundEla 
(t 1732 ), the local Baja, who became his disciple. 

Prannath founded an eclectic religion combining 
the best elements of Islam and Hinduism. He 
was the author of at least sixteen works written 
in a strange jargon, a mixture of Hindi, SindhI, 
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GnjarStl, Arabic, and Sanskrit, by no means easy 
to understand. Growso (‘ Xlio Sect of the Prun- 
nnthls, ' JASBe xlviii. pt. i.) lias edited and trans- 
lated one of these — the Qijjumat-niimn, or ‘ Account 
of the Day of Judgment.’ Verses 2S 11'. of this give 
a good idea of the attitude taken by the teacher : 

'(According to the Hindus) the Knlki (incarnation ol Vijou) 
win make an end of the KaU Yupa. The Gospel saya that 
Christ is the head of all, and that Uc will come and do Justice. 
The Jews say that Moses is the greatest, and that ail will be 
saved throuph him. All follow different customs, and c%ch 
proclaims the preatness of his own master. Thus idly ouarreb 
linp they fix upon different names ; but the end of all Is the 
same, the Supreme God.* 

One of the names of this Supreme God is Dhfim, 
and hence the Prfinnilthls also call themselves 
‘ Dhumls,’ 

PrSnnath disallowed the use of intoxicating 
drugs, tobacco, wine, meat, and unlawful visits to 
women, and preached peace and charity. He pro- 
hibited idolatry, but at the present day one of 
his books, called the QtiUiim, is worshipped at tlio 
temple at PannS. All else that is seen at his 
shrines here and elsewhere is a smali bed with 
a turban on it, called Prannatb’s seat. In 17G4 
Slurtaja Rusain saw the bed with a stool on each 
side of it. On one was a copy of tlio Qur'an, and 
on the other a copy of tlio Hindu Pttranas, with 
learned men of botli religions in attendance ready 
to give profitable answers to all inquirers. Most 
of the replies made to him involved the unity of 
God. 

There are only n few hundred followers of this 
cult in modem times. Most of them live at Pnnna, 
and others are found in small numbers in tlie 
United Provinces and in NSpal. Those of BundSl- 
khand bury their dead at Ponna. Elsewhere they 
bum them, and carry the relics thither. 

LrtiRiTORi.— H. H. tVilson, SlcleA 0 / the RtU;^imu Satsef 
th* niniOs, In Il'orii, e<l. B, Best, tjondon, 1501-77, 1. S51 ; 
F. S. Growse, '^e Sect of the Prtnnithis,' JASbt xlvlll. 
(1879) pt. 1. p. 171, reprinted In J/alfturd, a Piflrict Jfemoi'iO, 
All&hlold, IKO, p, 212 ; IJagcshar Prasad TiwarlJ, JweniU 
B<tt. 0 / Charkhuri, bf a A’atire Sirvanl 0 / the State, Benares, 
ISSC. p. 12 fl, ; C. E. Lnard, Gazetteer of Pundelkhand, 
Buclcnow, 1907, p. 199. LiU Kari, Chhatra Prakita, Calcutta, 
1829, and Benares, 1903, chs, 133 £f., contains a contemporary 
aocoant of Prlnnath's dealings with ChhatraSila. Murtara 
Husain, Ailahyhr, wrote the Badifjat\i'l-a<^Cillm about 17^ 
In this is described the nuthor'e visit to PannS about the year 
1764, with a full description ol the Prannhthts and tlielr temple 
(p. 669 of the lithographed ed,, Lucknow, n.d.). 

G. A. Gribbson. 

PRAPATTI-MARGA — Prapalti-mtlrga was 
a development of the Indian Bhakti-marga [q.v.) 
which took its rise in S. India in the 13th cent. 
A.D. Bhakii connotes active love and devotion to 
the adorable, while prapatti is simply passive 
Eurrender. There are two schools of vai^novo 
thought in S. India. The Vadagnlai, of ' the 
count:^ north of, say, (Jonjeeveram, lays stress on 
bhakii, and the Tefigalai, of the country south of 
that town, on prapatti. The attitude of n follower 
of the Vndagalai school is compared to that of a 
baby monkey, which is carried about and pro- 
tected by its mother, but nevertheless has to cling 
to her, while that of a follower of the TengaliS 
school is compared to the passive surrender of a 
kitten carried about in its mother’s mouth. They 
are hence nicknamed the ‘ monkey -school’ (mar- 
kata-nyaya) and ' cat-school ’ (mSrjSra-nyHya) 
respectively. The corresponding attitudes of the 
deity in these two cases are, respectively, sn- 
hetuka-kppa, or ‘grace sought,’ and nir-hetuka- 
kfpS, or ‘ grace unsought,’ which may he compared 
with the ‘co-operative grace’ and ‘irresistible 
grace’ of 'Western theologians. 

A man who has adopted the prapatti-marga is 
called a mapanna, ‘ refugee,’ or ‘ suppliant,’ nnd 
he may^he either dppia, ‘patient,’ or aria, ‘im- 
patient.’ A patient suppliant is one who lives an 
ordinary life, straight m thought, speech, and 


deed. An impatient suppliant is one wliora pra- 
patti has cansed to loatlio tiie ordinarj' life and 
everything connecting iiim witli this world, and 
who, impatient of salvation, beseeches and besieges 
God to bring him to Himself. 

The argument of the teachers of the prapatti- 
marga is that the active concentration upon and 
adoration of God demanded by the bhakti-mdrga 
is a means of salvation that tries the utmost 
irtrengtii and capacity of mortals, and is beyond 
the powers of most. Hence God in His mercy has 
opened tlie way of prapatti, wliicli demands merely 
unconditional self-surrender, and is accessible to 
all, irrespective of caste, colour, or creed. 

Although essentially a creed of S. India, the 
prapatli-milrga in later times found its way to the 
Ganges Valley in the north, and gave consolation 
to ninny pious souls afilicted by the tragedies that 
overwhelmed HindOstAn in tlie 17th and 18th 
centuries (cf. art. Charan DasIs). 

A furtlier development of tiio ideas contained in 
this doctrine is called Scharyabhimana, ‘resort to 
a teaclier or mediator,' In this a mediator, tangibly 
present and accessible, conducts the soul to a Goa, 
wlio is to many bej'ond the reach of human 
thongiit. Tlio mediator is represented os possess- 
ing two arms. Witli one ho rcaclies downwards 
and rescues the proselyte soul from the world of 
sin, and with the other he reaches upwards and 
presents tlie soul, pnriCed from earthly taint, 
before tlio tiirone of the Adorable. 

LiTxnATrRr.— A. Gorlod&chSrya and G. A. Grierson, ‘The 
Arthn*pafichaka* (text and tr.), JRAS^ 1010, p. 6G5, * Tefigalai 
and Vadagnlai,* \t>. 1012, p. lU; A. Govlndachirya, *The 
A«h|ada$a BhCtlas * (account of the doctrinal differences be- 
tween Tefigalai and Vadagalal), »b. 1010, p. 1103. 

G. A. Grikrson. 

PRARTHANA SAWIAJ. — The Prartlmna 
Samai is the BriMima Samaj (q.v.) of the Bombay 
Presidency, hut it has noteworthy clmracteristies 
of its omi. 

Tlirongh the final defeat of the Maratlios in 1818 
the Bombay Presidency, almost to 'its present 
extent, came under direct British rule, and Alount- 
stuart Elphinstono was the first governor. Under 
settled government things began to improve j 
Western education was introduced; witii John 
Wilson missions took a fresh start, employing new 
methods; and, in consequence, the Indian mind 
showed signs of awaking. About 1845 discussions 
on religious and social questions began to agitate 
both the Hindu and tlie Parsi communities in 
Bombay. The Hindus took action first. The 
earliest organization was a secret society, called 
the Gupta Sahhft, for the discussion of religious 
questions. This was followed in 1849 by a larger 
secret society, called tlie Poramahaihsa SahuS, 
which was meant to advance liberal ideas, both 
social and religious, and above ail to break doivn 
caste. But in 18D0 the matter was made public, 
and the society broke up. 

Yet liberal ideas were not thereby crushed, and 
the movement was quickened by a visit which 
Keshab Chandra Sen (see art. BrAhma Sasiaj) 
paid to Bombay in 1864. Finally, in 1867, the 
Prfirthana Sam5j (i.e. ‘ Prayer Society’) was organ- 
ized. There was no man of genius among those 
who founded the society, but three strong men, 
the brothers Pandurang and N. M. Pararoanand, 
stood out ns leaders. The chief interests of 
the Samfij were theistie worship and social 
reform ; and a simple congregational organi- 
zation was adopted. In 1870 two young men of 
cliaraoter and capacity joined the movement, 
M. 6. Knnade (later Justice Ranade) and R. G. 
Bhandarkar (now Sir R. G. Bhandarkar), the 
well-known scholar. Ranade was the roost in- 
fluential leader the Samfi.j has had, and to this day 
its teaching and activity hear the impress of his 
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spirit. The Samaj building was erected in 
Girgaum, Bombay, in 1874, and since then has 
been the chief centre of theism in the West. 
In 1882 another young man, now Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar, became a member of the SamSj. 
Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar, the former in 
Poona, the latter in Bombay, have been by far 
the most prominent men in the movement since 
Kanade’s death in 1901. There have been no 
groups of vigorous missionaries connected with the 
Samaj such as built up Brahmaism in Bengal, but 
there have been individual workers who have done 
faithful service, notably S. P. Kelkar and V. K. 
Shinde ; but something hinders ; for no one re- 
mains long in the work. There are also a number 
of cultured laymen whose assistance must be 
valuable — K. Natarajan, V. A. Sukhtankar, N. 6. 
Velinkar, and others. 

There is also a strong Samfij in AhmadabSd in 
the Gujarati country, the first leader of which 
was Bholanath Sarabhai. Poona, Kirkee, Kolha- 
pur, and Satara, all in the Maratha-speaking por- 
tion of the Presidency, have each a Samaj. Of the 
twenty-nine theistic societies in the Madras Presi- 
dency eighteen bear the name Prarthana Samaj, 

The beliefs and teaching of the Samaj are ver^ 
similar to those of the Sadharana Brahma Samaj 
of Calcutta. They are theists 'and opposed to 
idolatry with all its accompaniments. The inspira- 
tion of the Vedas and the doctrine of transmigration 
and karma have been surrendered. While the 
thought and life of the Samaj are largely fed from 
Hindu theology and literature — the hymns of 
Tukaram, Namdev, and other leaders of the bhakti 
school of Maratha-land being much used— yet the 
teaching of dhristianity, religious, moral, and 
social, has had quite as much inSuence as in the 
Brahma Samaj. One striking difference, howeverj 
has to be noted : in the Sadharana Brahma Samaj 
and also in the New Dispensation section vows are 
taken by every full member whereby he promises 
to give up both caste and idolatry absolutely, 
while in the Prarthana Samaj no such promises 
are made ; and, though the leading members are 
as strict in these matters as any Brahma could 
possibly be, there are others who belong to the 
Samaj and yet have banished neither idolatry nor 
caste from their homes. Thus the Bombay society 
stands nearer Hinduism and has closer relations 
with the Hindu community. 

The religious services of the Samaj are very 
similar to those of the Brahma Samaj, the lan- 
guage being Marathi in Bombay, Poona, and the 
other southern centres, but Gujarati in Ahmadabad. 
Passages are read from the Hindu Scriptures, and 
hymns are sung. There are prayers and a sermon. 

The literature of the Samaj is partly in English, 
partly in the vernacular. Sermons and hymn- 
books are in the vernacular, and have a fair circu- 
lation. The literature in English is very scanty. 
Indeed, the weakness of the Samaj in theology is 
very notable, and was fully recognized by Hanade. 
Attempts are being made to produce books to 
enrich the teaching and the thought of the com- 
munity, but the results are meagre. 

Apart from the regular Sunday services, the 
religious activities of the Samaj are the Young 
Theists’ Union, the Sunday School, the Postal 
Mission, and the Suhodh Patrika, an An^Io- 
Marathl journal. The Students’ Brotherhoo^, a 
sort of theistic Y.M.C.A., whose active w'orkers 
belong to several communities, owes much to the 
Samaj. 

A good deal of educational and charitable work 
is carried on. In Bombay schools are maintained 
for children and for women, night-schools are con- 
ducted for working men, and there is a Home for 
the Homeless ; there is also an Orphanage, with 


a Foundling Asylum, and Distressed Widows’ 
Befuge, at Pandharpur. 

It is a very remarkable fact that, although the 
organization of the Prarthana Samaj with refer- 
ence to social questions is lax as compared with 
the Brahma Samaj, yet its services to the cause 
of social reform, to philanthropy, and to social 
service have been very great. It was Eanade who 
organized the friends of social reform and started 
the National Social Conference, which meets annu- 
ally. The first Conference was held in 1888, and 
ever since that day members of the Prartbana 
Samaj have taken a very large part in its activities. 
Similarly, the rise of the Depressed Classes’ 
Mission, a society organized in 1906 to help and 
uplift the out-castes, which draws its support from 
various communities, is due almost entirely to 
V. E. Shinde and other Samajists. A third in- 
stance is the Social Service League recently 
founded in Bombay under Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Like tlie sister organization in Bengal, the 
Prarthana Snmilj remains weak in numbers but 
strong in influence. 

hlTERATDSS. — i. BISTORT'. Sastrf, Htsi, of Brahmo Samaj^ 
Calcutta, ]912, It 411-458 ; V. R. Shinde, The Theistic Birec- 
tory. Bombay, 1912; J. N. Farquhar, Slodem ReUgioitt 
ilocements in India, New York, 1916, pp. 74-Sl. 

li. TEAcnisa : M. G. Ranade, Religious and Social Reform, 
Bombay, 1902, Slisceltaneous IP ritings, do. 1915 ; N. G- Chanda- 
varkar, Speeches and Writings, do. 1911. 
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PRATYEKABUDDHA.— 1 . Introduction and 
definition. — In the course of ages the Law (dharma) 
has been successively taught by a long line of 
saviours or perfect Buddhas (samyaksambuddha). 
They are not only Buddhas, i.e. in possession of 
the knowledge [bodhi) that works out orhat-ship or 
liberation (nirvdna) ; they are perfect Buddhas — 
omniscient, omnipotent, and very compassionate. 
These qualities they owe to the long practice of 
the ‘ perfect virtues ’ (pSramiiSs) as bodhisattvat 
(see artt. Bodhisattva, MahAyana). 

The seed of the Law bears different fruit accord- 
ing to the dispositions of the disciples. A threefold 
distinction must be made. (1) Some disciples 
(mediate or immediate) of a perfect Buddha resolve 
to imitate him ; they follow the practice of the 
bodhisattvas, and finally become perfect Buddhas, 
revealing the Truth and establishing the Church. 
For, after a few centuries, the visible work of a 
perfect Buddha perishes, the very name of Buddha 
and the path to nirvana die away. It is the lot of 
the bodhisattva to build the path again and again. 
(2) Some disciples realize the fruit of the religious 
life, and become arhats or Buddhas and reach 
nirvana while the Law is yet living ; the (later) 
technical name for such disciples, taught bj 
Buddha or the Church, is iravaka. This word is 
commonly translated ‘auditor,’ ‘disciple,’ hut it 
also means ‘ preacher,’ and this meaning (supported 
bj' Saddharmapundartka, iv. 63, with the com- 
mentary of Chandraklrti thereon) points out one 
of the features of these saints : they are preachers. 
They are the fathers and the doctors of the Church 
together with the bodhisattvas. (3) IJut not every 
disciple, either monk or lajunan, becomes an arhat 
or a Buddha during the short period of the dura- 
tion of the Church. The consequence is that, 
during the much longer periods of the disappear- 
ance of the Church, these already converted men 
continue to progress in holiness and wisdom ; they 
develop their old ‘ roots of merit ’ ; they will finally 
reach knowledge (bodhi), without being actually 
taught by a perfect Buddha, without being trained 
under the rule of the Church cre.ated by a perfect 
Buddha ; they will, in theip last birth, discover 
the Truth by themselves, as Sakyamuni did and as 
all perfect Buddhas do. But they will not be 
perfect Buddhas ; they will not move the wheel of 
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Uio Li\w ; they will not re-csl.ihlish the dccavc<l 
Church. Thcfo sninta arc rxMucipralych-nbwlcfftns 
{pnccekabttMha, ransms-rpuas), ‘privalo Hutl- 
dhns’ (Kei-n), ‘nouchthaa indivulucla’ (Uumouf) ; 
•they desire their own peace’ (roh shi don piicr, 
tvnSiiidyarthnka) ; ' they rule tliemselvcs, not tlio 
others; it is themselves thcy_ lirinp; to ntmlnn’ 
{fkam (Ifmdrtoiji rfomenti pinnnimc/mynnti). 

•Tht tvsme and the wtere o( » B«ddh<i,' ssj-s CtAndrakirtl,* 
•belons to three cUsK* et peteon*. the trt'irnta*. the prutpeta- 
Ivddhns, snd the IneompatsWe pctlecl thiddhM. The Mme ot 
BuddhslstherctoremiitAhle tor the protpftiTfjiirfrfhiu. Tliese. 
oetint' to their merits end knowleiicc, sre Rrester thin the 
inlrotor. But, si they I»clc the equipment ol merit suit know- 
ledge (ot the perfect Buddiis*!, llie pre-st comntiilon.s the 
universai knowledce, they see Inferior to the periccl Buddhas. 
They are inlermetiiary. Ami as knowirtipe (t.e. tl:e knowietlpe 
that brines niredpniU bora in theerr without s teacher, ss they 
are Buddhas by themseim, itoialed and actinp for tlteir own 
take, they are praft'rtBtrudrfAnt.* 

a, Bodhistittva and pratyckabuddha- — AU 
pra(ycf;n6u(f(//ins aro not /rdml'as who liavo failed 
to obtain knowledge ifjodAt\ fir/irtf-?hip) durlnj* tUo 
duration of the Charch, liodAisaeU\i may ab- 
andon his career of a 6oci/iura((txt and become a 
pra(ycl’a(/ucfdAn in order to obtain ntmtrm pooncr. 
A legend told in the A''atKT/;ararndfrtrf«na* lUns- 
trates the lending motive of the praCf/ela/judd/tn t 
A iodfiCiattrts chinwl tobeawiireof * nttitout crSmfr{lnc«t); 
h® (ell vrivh the creatures whom he wm tryfnp to 

iil>erate by a perfect nmldha: * Helnj;* are cornipt! 

Nay, they ’are verj' oorroptl Who wouM hAV« ih« courage to 
work »o \on^ s time (or Uie eakeof *0 wicke<I l»elns«?‘ Accord* 
Injly, thli bodhiiattva made up h(i mind to ohtatn n{rr«!prt *5 
toon as powlble (t.e. the nfptdpa); be eat nt Ih® 

toot of A tree, mediUled on the orifficatlon and pa^iln;: away of 
the il'andAflt (ckmenta of the *tclf’), and toon realUetl 6odA<, 
thepfal?rka wnlAf. 

Tho.rI<virf(i(i(r adds tlmt tliis bodfiis<i(tra, clianccd 
into n prnlycknbtiddha, did not totally lose Ids 
rovions charity.* lie thoiiglit that lie lind not 
one anythinR for others, havinp only provided for 
himself {tiyikdrlAnm). Ilcing nnahio to prcncti, ho 
hegged in order tliat tiio donors miglit acquire 
merit Irr giving to sucli a • lioly vessel ’ as a prnfye- 
knbudJkn. Some prutytkabudd/ins are known to 
display mimculons jiowers— a juror sulislituto for 
the oni, but a proof of their altruism. 

3 . Why pr.atyckabuddhas do not preach. — The 
prnlytknlmddhn jiossesscs t!io hodhi, or the know- 
ledge ncccssaty to nirrdna, hut ho is not a perfect 
Buddha : ho lacks omniscience, omnijiotcnce, sup- 
remo compassion ; and tho reason is clear enough. 
The pratyeknbuddhn is an arbnt ‘ cn retard,’ who 
has fmd to work very hard, in an egoistical wnj' 
[tvakuriham), to compensate for the want of actual 
teaching ; he has not foUow'cd the practice of the 
badhisalli-a which assumes high compassion and 
creates omniscience and omnijiotcnce. But why 
does he not preach as irUvakas, as even ordinary 
monks and laymen do? I’or he has Inilh com- 
passion and learning. The reason of Ids silence, of 
Ids incapacity for prcacldng and even speaking, is 
to be found in the special nature of his training. 
The pratyckabxiddhas have led a lonely life for 
centuries, na ' solitary contemplative philosojdicrs,' 
ns • hermits’ (Kent); they have not met with 
laymen, monks, or olhoz pra(yckabitddhas\ they 
have had neither teacher nor spirittiul friends 
{kalySnamitras). They have been living 'like n 
rhinoceros' {khadyavi^Cinaknlpn).^ Tho natural 

t iladhyamakiHvatffra, IJIbU Buddlilca, lx. 8, 18 ; U, In 
3!tu/cm, newfpr., vjll. fl007J 251. 

* The * compa«59lon * (i’anipfU Ji compassion * consbllnir In 
absence of hatred* towanW hefnjrs of KilmadhStu ((leef^sxo- 
oo^r (Huddhlstl) M far as they arc enduring the first kim! o( 

TIte ‘Rrcat compassion *(mo/idtrt 
rtipd) inchirfes all bclnCT and all kinds of RulTcririg:. 

* Xh’rvdr«<Mna,ed.^w«UcitidNeU»p.23‘iC.; tr.K. Bumonf. 
Introdu£tion, p. 9 <. 

•Cf. Ataddnaiataka, Bfbl. Buddh. fU. fPetroj^rad, ISKXWWJ, 
IL ns ; the pratifefcafruddAai are said to be Mnadlndnukam* 
paka. 

* Ijiter, it seems, a second category of vratpekabuddha was 
admitted (by tho Sautr&ntikas, says Wassfliett iBuddhtmuf, jk 




consequence of this solitary life, of tins excessive 
distaste for ‘ liuinan contact’ (snrysnrgn) in order 
to avoid ' attachment’ (sneJin), is that they are 
unahio to prcncii tho truth that tliey liavo dis- 
covered. 

<}. S^is and pratyckabuddlms.— -Tliero is littio 
doubt that this thcorj' of tho pratyekabiiddba, the 
Iicnnit saint, arises from actual fact. Tho prntyc- 
knbvdilhn embodies the old ideal of a solitary and 
silent life— an ideal tlmt was flo\irishing lieforo 
S.lkynmiinl ennie. SAkynmtini did not favour it ; 
he, indeed, condemned the vow of silence, and did 
his best to encourage spiritual exercises in common 
— rending, teaching, and social activities of many 
kinds, lint ho was shrewd enough to leave some 
scojio to tho more ascetic londciicics of his country- 
men. Accordingly, after tlicy had nmlcrgonc some 
training (novitiate), monks were allowed to live in 
the forcst.s, like tlio pyis of old. 

Hermits are snjijvoscd to have great majncal 
jmwer, and to ho angry wlicn Ironhlcd in their 
contcmjilntions : tho same is true of X\\o p>Tatytka- 
bitddlins, and thcro nro some legends to this 
clTcet. 

5 . The vehicle of the prntyckabuddha.— Owing 
to their austerities am! long meditation.s, the 
pratyeknhitddhas nro sujierior to tho ordinary 
irilvakns in power and in science. But do lliey ac- 
quire bodhi tiy the same method as tlic Irarnkat or 
hv romo otlicr metliod t Botii Mftdhyamikas and 
VijflflnnvAdins stale that tho irdvahts and tho 
prntyeknbuddhas nro 'conveyed’ to botlhi by tho 
s.amc vcliiclc. 

•Thorsth nt iht pmlftl-ohidMn hot theiamo n«tar«{(<i/s«. 
f'lllrn) ns lire pain oT lire /rilraJtn. Tire didermca la that In 
Ih«r lail birth, cwlnc lo Ihtlr Inrmfr rtcrdir, tirep rrsIlEO 
williout K master the Ihltlj -asrcn tiualltles Icaillng to dxthi and 
ohiAln orAaltTO, Ure ahandonintril M sU vires* (BorlMjattrei* 
Milmt, 1 . vl. 0 ; Pin/m, ntw atr., xll. (10)1) lf>3). 

' .sll kalnta are l>orn (rum the Ihnhihas. The ilnddhaa teach 
de|-en<lenl ortjlnatlon. By heatlnj It, poinlerlns over It, 
ineillhitinp on It, the irAroloi and lire ether aalnta will ohlAtn, 
accortllns: to their Intentions, the ('eifn.-llon of their own a'jjtc. 
Bui seme ot them (the protfriotuifit/ioij , , , do rrot oVjrln 
nirriipo In tiila Ilte; they Iherrfore w-lll obtain It, without 
tnrther exertion, In another Ilfr* (rtflrfAyrtmobdrtttdro, p. C; 
,*lro/oii. new atr., alU. Kl', ChandtakirtI quotes Arvadeva, 
Salnia, vill. C2, and KftcSrJuna, iXulamadfiyarneka, xvlil. IS). 

On the other hand, Tibetan and Chinoso nnlhor- 
ities maintain that, while the Mvakatt meditate 
on the I*'onr Truths (cAotfiinlrt/oyofyn), tho prntyi- 
knbuddbns obtain tlicir bocftii by meditating on 
'dependent origination’ (prafitya ■ samnlpdda), 
Tho Cliincsc translations ot prnli/rkabuddha mean 
•nlono-Bmldha,’ ‘ prntyayabuddha.’ The Tibetan 
cfluivnients are ‘who meditates on pratitya’ (rten 
hortl bfgom), 'who nndeistands only tho causes' 
{rkyengdy Tlogx?)d Wo are told tlmt tho proper 
way of such meditation is to look at tho birth and 
decay of the leaves. 

The present writer believes timt this distinction 
is purely scholastic. Dependent origination is 
only the commentary ot the Second Truth. 

6 . MahSySnist criticism. — According to tho 
Saddharmnpwtdnrikn (ji. 44, and passim), thcro is 
not a .frdvftw-vehiclo or a pmfyr/rnfmrfrMrt-vohicIe. 
Srdvakas and pratyekabxtildbas do not reach 6 orf/ii 
or nfrtvlna. Tliey imve to become 6 otffitsnt<va» to 
enter into tlio Great Vcbiclo, wliicli is tho only 
vehicle.’ 

Tim rrajiiSparamita, on tire contrary, main- 
tains that it is not ncecssarj* to become a badhi- 
saliva in order to rc.ach bod/a. There is n inivaka- 
veliicle, a/irnfi/ein-vchiclo {sooSaddhnnna, pp. 79, 
200; Dkarma-daingraba, etc.). But one cannot 

soil ; but It seems that the Valhhkjlkas agree), the jiretliffls- 
liri//dAai*whoareltvIngtogclher ‘(ratvaeAilrin); Kern(.Vant(at 
of JiuUan Euddhigm, p. S2, n, 1) compares rafTsatdrin In tire 
I Siilfn-iViniKa, 371, 800, 012. 

1 See WassHlcn, p. IS ; EUel, Handbool, p. 123 : Barut 
Chandra Das, TiUtan^Ennlith Victionaiy, p. IICO. 
i X See also llie eilra quoted, SiLfisamucAeAaya, p. 07. 
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become a iravaJca SiXidi pratycJux by the mere iinder- 
staDding of the Four Truths or of dependent 
origination. Understanding of voidness {^nyata) 
is necessary.^ , . , , , 

7 . Technical details.— Many technical details 
are to be found in the Abhidhanna and Vijnana- 
vSdin boolcs—e.^., the theoiy of the last incarna* 
tion of a future 

The chakravanin (sovereign Mag) is consdoua when descend- 
ing into the maternal womb ; then he becomes unconscious and 
is bom unconscious. The future jrraiytka remains conscious in 
the womb. The bedhisattva at his last birth is born conscious. 

Literature, — I. ilaJidvyxiipalli^ BibL Buddhica, xlii. [Petro- 
grad, 1911] § 45 (p. 17)1 JDharma-SQip^mha.^ Anec, Oxon., 
Aryan series, ni. v. (Oxford, 18S5] it ; J/oAdrwftt, ed, E. 
Senart, Paris, 1SS2, i. SOI, iii. 271; Madhyoinakavrtti, Bibl. 


Boddh. iv. (1913) S51^ S53 ; Dityatadana, ed. E. B. Cowell and 
R. A. KeU, Cambridge, 1880, p. 293 ; J/adAramnlrdrafara, BibL 
BDdd.ix.(1912]2ff. 

II, I. J. Schmidt, *Ubcr elnige Grundlehrcn dea Buddha* 


du bouddhxsme indien, do. 1844 (reprint 1876), pp. 94, 297, 4SS, 
Lt Lofui d« fa bonne loi, do. 1652, pp. 62, 316; S. BeA A 
Catena of Buddhist ^cnpfwrM from the Chinese. Ixjndon, 1871, 
p. 253 ; E. J. Eitel, Bandbodk of Chinese Buddhism^, do. ISSS, 
p. 123; C. F. Kbppen, Die Eeligion des Buddha^ Berlin, 1857- 
59, i. 419, 420; w. Wassilieff, Der Bvddhismus, Petre^rad, 
1S60, pp. 13, 162, 2S9, 304; Sarat Chandra Das, A TibeioTV- 
Bnglish Dietionary^ Calcutta, 1902 ; R. Spence Hardy, 
Bastem Bonaehism, Londom 1850, p. 290, i/anuol of Bud* 
dOv ISSO, p. 3S ; R. C. Childers, Dictionary of Pali^ do. 
1875, p. 309; H. Kero, ilanual of Indian BuddAvfTn, Scrasfr 
burg, 1885. p. 61 L L. DE LA. VALL^E POESSIS. 
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Introductory and Primitive (E. N. Fallaize), 
p. 154. 

American (H. B. Alesaxdek), p. 15S. 

Babylonian (S. Laegdoe), p. 159. 

Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 166. 

Chinese (J. Dveh Ball), p. 170. 

Christian — 

Theological (C. F. D’Auev), p. 171. 

Liturgical (E. JI. IVoOLLEV), p. 177. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. ISO. 

Finns and Lapps {C. J. Billsoh), p. 181. 

PRAYER (Introductory and Primitive). — i. 
Origin and development. — In its simplest and 
most primitive form prayer is tlie expression of a 
desire, cast in the form of a request, to influence 
soma force or power conceived as snpematural. j 
Apart from the modem usage of the term, which j 
connotes spiritual communion, it is usually under- 
stood to imply reverent entreaty. It must be said, 
however, that in the primitive mind reverence is 
usually obsenred by fear — all spirits, whether good 
or bad, are regarded as dangerous — while the idea 
of entreaty, though the ostensible influence in 
determining the form, is largely coloured by a 
desire to compel or command. Genetically, prayer 
is related to the spell or charm ; and it is frequently 
a matter of difficulty to determine whether a par- 
ticular formula should be assigned to one category 
or to the other. Although the form of the address 
may be of assistance — some writers have en- 
deavoured to distinguish between spell and prayer 
by assigning to the latter those forraulre which 
contain a vocative (see 'W. H. R. Bivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 272) — in the rudimentary 
forms the underlying psychological elements are 
hardly distingnishable. In performing a magical 
act the performer often supplements the mimetic 
action by indicating in a phrase or two what it is 
that he •wishes to be done. 

The Anstralian hlact-fellow ■who works magic against his 
enemy by pointing and stabbing with his spear says, ‘Strike! 
KiUI’ Hereasimplecommandemphasirestheactiom Inanother 
and more complex example the Maldu medicine-man inflicts 
disease on the neighbonnng x-illages by burning certain roots 
and blowing smoke towards them saying, ' Over there I Over 
there 1 Not here 1 To the other place 1 Do not come back 
this way. We are good. Make these people sick. Kill them ; 
they are bad people!’ (B. B. Dixon, ‘The Northern llaidn,' 
BuS. Am. Jlus. Not. BUt. xvU. pt. 3 (19051 32S 1.% In tonn 
this is a direct command, but in spirit it dillers hardly, H at all, 
from snpplication. 

A familiar process of magic is to work evil 
against an enemy by performing a ceremony over 
some part of the body, such as hair or a piece of 
nail, or some object which has been in intimate 
contact with the body, sneh as earth impressed 
with a footprint. The ceremony is accompanied 
as a rule by some formula. 

1 Aftaxdhasritd, BfbL Indica (Calcutta, 16SS), p. 379 ; Jgo- 
Bivamakavjitif p. 363 (a difierent opinion, p. 351). 


Greek (A. W. blAIB), p. 182. 

Iranian (E. Lehmann), p. 186. 

Jain (M. Stevenson), p. 187. 

Japanese (M. Eevon), p. 189. 

Jewish (F. Pekles), p. 191. 

Mexican (L. SPENCE), p. 196. 
Muhammadan (Th. \V. Jijynboll), p. 196. 
Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 199. 

Teutonic (E. Welsford), p. 201. 

Tibetan (L. A. 'Waddell), p. 202. 


I The 3Iaori priest was believed to be able to ‘pray* mother 
: and child to death bj the placenta in this way (G. 

; Bennett, Wanderings tn JVete South Wales^ BatavUit 
' London, 1834, j. 125). 

The relation between formula and ceremony is 
shown in a Malay charm in which the nature and 
meaning of the treatment of the soil from the 
centre of a footprint were indicated by saying : 

* It is not earth that 1 redteh, 

But the heart o! 5o*and*ro.* 

But> while this instance mereljy illustrates the 
desire to make clear the intention of the charm 
(tbongh it must he noted that it is an essential 
part in seenring success), another charm from the 
same part of the world illustrates hy a curious 
conjunction the primitive attitude of mmd towards 
the powers to whom these invocations are ad- 
dressed: in one of the ceremonies for bringing 
sickness, injury, or death upon an enemy hy the 
mutilation or transBxing of a waxen image the 
operator, in the course of his address to the spirit, 
says : 

*Lo, I nm buiying the corpse of Nomehodp, 

Do yon assist in killing him or making him sick : 

H you do not make him sick, if you do not kiU him. 

You shall be a rebel against God, 

A rebel against Muhammad,’ 

which illustrates at once the request for help, the 
idea of compulsion involved in the charm, and a 
threat in case of non-compliance (W. 'W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp, 569, 571). In 
some addresses to the dead, especially when the 
fear of the dead, however well disposed, has been 
much exaggerated by any peculiar or unusual 
circumstance, magical ceremony, entreaty, and 
command combine in much the same way. 

The Oraons appear to regard the epirit of a woman who hat 
died in childbirth or while pregnant as specially malignant. 
Kot only is she buried with special precautions (the ankles are 
broken and the body is laid face downward with the bones of a 
donkeyX but various invocations are address^ to her, such as, 
• If you come back, may you turn into a donkev 1’ The roots 
of apalm*tTee maybe burned, while the mourners say, *5Iav 
you come home only when the leaves of the palm-tree wither f* 
<P. Dehon, 'Religion and Customs of the Oraons,* Bern, At. 
Bhc. Bengof, i. 9 [1906], p. IS9). 

_ On the other hand, the Thonga formula at the 
tjeba ceremony of collective fishing by the com- 
munity, which takes place when the lakes are 
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mate a purchase a man will inrite the attendance of certain ■ 
spirits, ashing them to put it in the mind of whomsoerer he | 
may bay from to sell the animal clieap (R. F. Barton, ‘The i 
Harvest Feast of the Kiangaa Ifugao,' Philippi^ie Jounu \ 
Science, sect. D. 6 [19111, p. S3). Among the Igorots the feasts. , 
whether made for a particular object or with the general aim of ; 
securing spiritual assistance, are not only the occasions for a j 
petition; the repic is also forthcoming, being furnished bran I 
examination of the lirer of the victim (Robertson, p. 472L). | 
Among hunting tribes with strongly developed animistic ideas 
it was usual to address some form of prayer to their prey by j 
way of propitiation, either before or after its death (see Hcxttxo 
X 5 D f^sixo). The hunter of X. America sometimes thanked , 
the animal for allowing itself to be killed (C. Hill*Tout, Britieh 
y. Ameriea, L The Far ir«sf, London, 1907, p. IPS). This 
practice was also extended to the vegetable lacgdom, and 
praver to vegetation*spirits formed a part of the numeroof 
firstfruit ceremonies which were a prominent feature in the 
culture of the American Indian. Before young people ate the 
first raspberry-shoots of the new season they addressed the 
plant and asked for its favour. Further, in both the raspberry- 
shoot ceremony and the salmon ceremony of the tribes of the 
north*west, ceremonies which inanguratrf the new season's 
replenishment of the stock of food, the prayer offered by the 
medicine-man to the spirits of the raspber^' or the salmon was 
an essential element in the ceremony (i6. pp. ICSf., 171 f-). 
Agricultural ceremonies of all descriptions, and especially those 
connected with sowing and the han-est, have had a marked 
influencje in toe derelopment of regularity in the occasions for 
prarer. At the time of sowing the Iroquois prayed to the 
thunder-spirit and at harvest they thanked him for toe gift of 
tain pt. L, The ilagic Art, iL 353). In the ilalay Penin- 
sula every one who is to take part in the rice cultiration must 
bring to the mosque half a quart of grain (for * motoer seed') In 
order that prayere may be read oyer it. _ When they are finished, 
every man goes to the rice-field, if posable on the same day, to 
begin to plough the nursery plot, and at the various stages of 
cultivation in the course of the ceremomes appropriate to each 
in the sowing and in the ceremonial reaping by the 
pfltronp— charms or prayers are repeated. In the case of the 
ceremonial reaping the ‘ ten prayers,* which are in effect a peti- 
tion for daily bread never to be lacking on earth or in heaven, 
have to be repeated in one breath (Skeat, p. 240X If there wm 
danger that the crop might fail from drought or from other 
causes, offerings were made and magical ceremonies performed 
which were sometimes accompanied by prayers. The two 
elements are combined in a rain-making ceremony in Angonl- 
land when the people repair to the rain-temple and toe leader 
pours beer into a pot, which is buried in the ground, and prays 
‘Haster Chauta, yon have hardened your heart towards ta, 
what would you have us dol We must perish indeed. Give 
your children the rains, there is the beer we havegiren you.* 
On their return they find a pot of water set at a doorwuy by an 
old w'oman, in which they dip branches and scatter the crater 
aloft (R. S. Rattray, Some FcQ: Stories and Sonys in Chini'anja, 
London, 1907, p. IIS). At the harvest feast of the Kiangan 
Ifogao prayers were addressed to every class of spirit in whose 
control lay any kind of Influence, for good or ill, on the crop — 
spirits that make men remember and forget, earth-gods, sky- 
gods, the Bpirita that control locusts, wind, rain, and drought. 
The earth- and sky-gods, who are especially concerned with the 
growth of plants, are asked to ‘speed the harvesters, make tbe 
rice grains numerons as the sands, increase the rice' (Barton, 
p- S3f.). One of the Igorot feasts was given by a man once 
every four or five years. To this feast he summoned all the rich 
men of the neighbouring towns and all the poor o! his own. It 
was accompanied by a dance and a petition was offered up for 
favour to l>* shown to the host. The petitioners praved to tbe 
cniVos (spirits) and tbe souls of their dead ancestors not to 
destroy hts plants and not to kill his animals, so that be micht 
be able to use these animals to give another feast for the anito* 
(Robertson, p. 513X In the peculiar and exceptional nanpc 
rites of Hjl prayers to the ancestors formed part of the 
ceremony ; these rites also appear from the character of the 
offerings to have been in certain of their aspects a firstfruit 
teremony (Thomsen, p. 155). 

In a fen- cases peoples of a primitire type have 
^vanced beyond this conception of prayer as 
intermittent and have incorporated it as a regular 
function in tlieir life. 


Amonj the Todas, e.^., prayer both morning and evening is a 
resnhr part ot the ceremonial of the (i dairies, while at the 
nllaje dairies it is offered in the eveninj only. Each rilla^ 
has iu own prayer, which is used in all the dairies of the rilla^ 
(Rivers, p. 213). Amon— the 31asai and peoples of related 
cnlture, ench as the Gallas, ffandi, and Stic, pmvers form a 
regular part of their life. Not only are they offer^ on special 
ocrasrons. such as the appearance of the new moon a raid 
(when tbe warriors after victory give thanks and pray forsale 
return to their homes, while the women and girls who have 
been left behmd also pray lor their safety), the building of a 
house, etc., but the Nandi, e.g., believe that the deitv ukesan 
Intimate interest in all affairs of their life and pray to him 
regularly. Among the Masai the women offer np praver twice 
a day, while the men pray with regularity, thou--h'lc«s fre- 
quently (C. Eliot, in A. C. Hollis, TAe Matai, Oxford n 
xU, and Tht Xandi, do. 1909, p. lii f. ; K. K. Dnndai ‘ Xo’tS 
on the Tribes inhabiting the Baringo District, E. Africa Pro- 
tectorate,’ JRAJ iL [1910] 61). ^ ^ 


It must he admitted, however, that these cases 
are exceptional and that, generally speaking, 
prayer is a refuge in time of crisis for purposes of 
protection or propitiation. The primitive attitude 
in its crud^ form is perhaps best indicated hy tbe 
Solomon Islands belief that prayer is not available 
for aU and sundry, but, to be acceptable to the 
power, ghost, or spirit addressed, it should 1 « in a 
regular form of words known only to the person 
who has access to the power (R. W. "Williamson, 
The Ways of the South Sea Savage, London, 1914, 

g . 73), Tbe belief is not universally held in the 
olomou Islands — ^natural calls for help are made 
in time of danger or distress — but in so far as it is 
held it places prayer on a level with the esoteric 
magic of the medicine-man, from which the 
ordinary indiridnal is debarred. 

3 . Powers to whom prayer is addressed. — It 
would be impossible to give here a complete 
account of the powers, spirits, deities, whatever 
they may be called, to whom prayers are addressed 
It will be sniScient to indicate briefly the general 
principles upon which the primitive mind works in 
turning to higher powers for assistance. Prayer 
has been defined as ‘ the address of personal spirit 
to personal spirit’ (PC' ii- 364). This definition, 
however, at any rate in regard to the lower culture, 
by specifying terms of personality, appears to 
apply too precise a conception to what is in all 
probability a somewhat vague attitude of mind. 
The Australian black-fellow’s phrase, ‘Strike! 
Kill ! ’ is perfectly definite in its intention of 
producing a result hy setting certain forces into 
operation, but the attention is focused on power 
ratlier than personality, whether that of the 
speaker or that of something external to himself. 
Prayer, in fact, develops thronwh the conception 
of powers, or, as some wonld prefer to call it, using 
the Melanesian term, mana, rather than hy an 
increasingly precise attribution of personality to 
the supernormal, a factor which comes into pro- 
minence only at a later stage. This is not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the view that bases prayer 
on the analogy of human intercourse ; for, while 
the form of spell and prayer may well be modelled 
on command and entreaty, the idea of the relative 
strength of the powers at the command of different 
individuals is perfectly familiar to primitive ex- 
perience. Theregularmethod of corabatingmagic 
IS to control a stronger magic. 

The Creek ghxtnxns held contests to determine their superi- 
ority, and among the Sbushwap, if two shamans with equally 
powerful spirits tried to bewitto one another, both died, one 
shortly after the other (G. Speck, * The Creek Indians of 
Town/ .Vem. Jmer. Anthrc^. Assoc. iL [1^^] "4 ; J. Tcit, *Xhe 
Shushwap/ ^esup A’, Paci/^c JSspetL iL 7 119CQJ, p. 01S). 
Failure to compel by magical ceremony a power 
adeqnate to the purpose ■would lead natur^y to 
an attempt to secure the sendees of greater powers 
either tlirough tbe expert — the medicine-man — or 
by propitiation and entreaty. 

In Uganda, -when a ghost troublea a family, praycre and 
offerings are made to a stronger ghost to secure itaasriftacce 
(Roscoe, p. 2S6). 

The extent to which such powers are attributed 
to the human Individual and the relation of tbe 
ordinary man to a person endowed with these 
! powers differ in degree and not in kind from the 
relation to the superhuman spirit world. This in 
some cases leads to a form of address which to all 
intents and purposes is a prayer. 

I It is recorded that the natives of Brazil, when they went to 
' meet the medicine-man, prostrated themsdves on the ground 
I before him and said. * Grant that I be nor iff. that I do not die, 
neither I nor my children pt. L, The Jfcjie Art, L SSS). 

It must not be assumed that all objects of 
veneration, or of fear and awe, are addressed in 
prayer. Indeed, of some primitive races who 
recognize the existence of spirits it is not recorded 
I that they made any use of prayer. Further, when 
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in the lower forms of religion the existence of a 
supreme spirit is recognized, this spirit is usually 
looked upon as otiose, propitiatory offerings and 
prayer being made to the lower spirits, wlio, if not 
Botuoliy regarded ns more powerful, are held to be 
more actively concerned in human affairs. Even 
when this extreme view is not taken, the supreme 
being is often approached by intercession rather 
than directly. 

Among the Philippine tribes to whom reference has been 
made atmve prayer is oSered to the cnitos and ancestral tpiriu 
in order that they may intercede with the the supreme 

being (Robertson^ pp. 472, quoting Loarca {c. 16S0J, 614, etc.). 
The Eayans, though addressing the gods by name in terms of 
praise and supplication, appear to believe that the prayers 
are transmiltw to them by the souls of domestic pigs and 
fowls. One of these animals is ahrays hilled and charged to 
carrj' the message to the gods. Also a fire is always at hand, 
the ascending sinolre of which seems to establish communication 
with the god. Oding lahang, who is rcrarded by the Kayans 
as a deified chief, Is also invoked for hie intercession with Laki 
Tenangan (Hose and McDougall, il. Off.). On the other hand, 
the Slasaj group (using the term in the extended sense to cover 
all the peoples-^uk, Kandi, etc,— of related culture in N.E. 
Africa), whose exceptional position in the matter of pra:^*er has 
already been noted, frequently pray to the sunreme deity, the 
skycod; e.jr., the Masai women after childbirth pray for 
children to the god who thunders and rains, the old men pray 
for rain to the ‘ black god,* i.e. the god of the raln^cloud. 
This p>d is £nga!, *wbo Is prayed to and hears* (Hollis, 
Marat, pp. S45 f.* xlx). Among the Oalla the eunreme deity to 
whom prayer is addressed daily is Wak ; among the Nandi Aeis, 
the supreme deity, is supposed to take a friendly interest In 
the details of their daily life, and at such events as, the 
building of a house prayer Is offered. The potter, when 
baMng pots, praj'S, ‘Qod give ub strength, let us bake them so 
that men may like them.' It Is interesting to note, howe%'er, 
that the medicine-men, who are Masai, pray to their ancestors 
and not to the Masai Engal (Uollls, aVandi, p. xxf.). Among 
the gods and spirits summoned to the harvest feast of the 
Ifugao are the earth- and skj'-gods, while the conception which 
underlies the Iroquois prayer to the thunder-spirit at eowlng 
time and the thanksginng at han'est is evidently an analogous 
appeal to the controUIng powers of natural phenonsena. 

Natural objects, or rather the indwelling apirits, j 
ere not infrequently addressed in prayer. ' 

When a Masai sees a new moon, be throws a twig or stone at i 
It, Baying, ‘Give me long life,' or 'Give me strength,* and a i 
pregnant woman will make an offering of milk and say, I 
•Moon, give me my child safely '(Hollis, J/oraf. p. 274). The I 
Nandi also pray to the new moon (Hollis, A’andi, loc. cit). In 
the Eel Islands, when the warriors have ^ne on an expedition, 
the women bring baskets containing stones ond fruit, which 
they anoint and place on a board murmuring, *0 Lord, Sun, 
Moon, let the bullets rebound from our hu^nds, brothers, 
betrothed and other relations just as the raindrops rebound 
from these objects which are smeared with oil '(C, hi, Pleyte, 

* Etbnog. Beschr. der Kei Eilanden,' Tijd. tan het Ned, Actrd, 
Genootsch. n. x. I1S93J S05>. The Baganda, before crossing 
anv river, take o few coffee-berries and, after asking the 
spirit for a safe passage, throw them Into the water (Roscoe, 
p. 319). 

The magical element in prayer requires that 
the powers addressed should be adequate to carry 
out the request of the petitioner. 

The Ifugao of the township of Cayan In cases of sickness 
iummon an old woman, a baylan (priestess), who makes an 
offering and prays to the amfo ; if the prayer has been offered i 
to the right antto, the patient recovers; but, if not, another I 
priestess is summoned and a fresh offering Is made to another 
nnita, and so on until the right one is found. 

This principle is still more clearly indicated when I 
departmental spirits and deities are recognized, j 

In Uganda, e.gr., there are four principal classes of objects of 
veneration ; the fetishes which, though made by man in many ; 
caa^ possess ghosts and bear and answer supplications; > 
national c^s whose duty is the protection of the king and the i 
State ; ghosts ; and amulets. Appeals are addressed to the | 
high gods on special occasions- To Mukasa, the great god, the 
king eent an annual offering, when a special appeal was made 
for the prosperity of the crops; Musisj, the father of Mukasa, 
was responsible for earthquakes, and, when an earthquake 
occurred, he was asked to keep quiet ; Nagawonyi, the goddess 
ot hunger, w'as addressed in times of famine; Mbale was 
resorted to by women who desired children ; Nagad^'a Inter- 
ceded -vrith the other gods when r^n was requii^, and so 
forth (Roscoe, pp. 273, 293, 313 ff.). 

The reverence for the ghost which forms part of 
the Baganda religion is one phase of the cult of 
the dead, vvhich m varions forms is vvide-sprend 
among primitive peoples. The offerings made to 
the dead either to secure their influence or to ward 


I off any harm that they might do are usually 
accompanied by some form of address. 

In Central Africa among the Yaoa the spirit ol any deceased 
person, with the exception of wizards and rritches, is regarded 
aa an object of homage. In the prayers for the community on 
such occasions, e.p., as a petition for rain, the chief addresses 
his immediate prMecessor as the representative of oil who have 
lived tn the viiiage in past times and the whole line o! his 
ancestors, and the individual may approach his dead relatives 
in the same way on bis own behalf (Werner, p. 19), In the 
prayers of the Igorols the ancestors are invoked side by side 
with the an ifas (Kohertson, loc. cii,). The Bathonga, as has been 
mentioned above, pray to their ancestors. The medidne-man, 
in praying for the sick, will call on the god who caused the 
illness, asking him to bring with him ali the gods who have 
helped, or be may call his own father, asking him to bring his 
grandfather and so on until ail his ancestors, including colla- 
terals. have been named. On the other hand, the priest, il 
praying for the country as a whole, will begin with the 
remotest ancestor and name the successors in order until he 
rc.sches his father. An exception is found in the Slaluleke 
district, where at the cooking of the new yams an offering and 
prayer ate made to the spirits ot the Ba-Nyai (a people con- 
quered by the Maluleke) ns the original owners ol the land 
(Junod, li. S63, SS7). The Vedda Invocations are also addressed 
to the spirits of the dead; departmental spirits are invoked 
for success in hunting, in honey-gathering, and in getting 
food supply (Seilgmann, pp- 1S3, 16G, 272 f.); hut the myths 
which attach to these ^trita would suggest that they are a 
development ot the cult of the dead, spirits which in course 
ot time have become Individualized as heroic figures. 

4 . Persons by whom prayer is offered. — Tlie 
development of prayer is closely connected with 
the growth of a specialized class of priests. 
Although it is the case that at _ all stages of 
development prayers are offered individuals on 
their own behalf, there are two influences which 
tend to confine the ceremony, or the principal part 
in the ceremony, to a particular class. One is the 
special knowledge of the requirements and powers 
of the spirit whose aid is to he invoked — a know- 
ledge 01 the special magic for tlie occasion— and 
the other is the communal interest of the occasion 
on which prayer is ofiered. 

(1) An example of the first, of frequent and 
wide-spread occurrence, is to be found in the 
treatment of disease, where, the specialist — the 
medicine-man — having been called in, it is natur- 
ally a part of his function that he should utter 
the invocations, if any should form part of the 
ceremonies of which his treatment consists. 
Instances have already been mentioned — e.p., 
among tlie Igorots, where, if one medicine-woman 
fails, another must be consulted until the spirit 
who can deal with the case has been found. On 
the analogy of other cases it might he assumed 
that in this case knowledge of the right formula is 
necessaiy to success, just os it is believed in the 
Solomon Islands that those who offer prayer must 
know the form of words acceptable to the power 
addressed. 

In the Hn^o harvest feast, the prayers are uttered by the 
old men, who alone know the words which should be uttered, 
while th e younger men act ns acolytes (Barton, p. 83). 

This is not an isolated instance, but it states 
explicitly a reason ^vhich may be held to account 
for the form of solo and chorus often followed in 
offering prayer. 

( 2 ) It IS probable that the second influence has 
gro^Mi out of the first, and that magical power or 
knowledge is the basis of the union of temporal 
and spiritual which makes the chief the spokesman 
of the community in those invocations which seek 
the benefit of the whole community. 

In such a ceremony as that of the Central African Anjanpa, 
in which the chief utters prayers while alone in a small hut, 
whRe the people outside chant accompaniments and clap their 
hands (Werner, p. 63), the chief as ram-nmker has become the 
chief as priest. In Fjjl, where the offices of chief and priest were 
combine, the tribal gods could be approached only through 
the priests. In Uganda the national pods were approached 
through the intermediacy of their priests; at the sacrifice 
offered at the building of a temple to the god Slukasa it was 
the chief priest who prayed the god to accept the blocKl and 
grant an Increase of cattle, children, and food; but the 
rebuilding of the temple could be undertaken only with the 
consent ol the king ; and it ■>vas the Mng who sent offerings 
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annually to secure prosperit}’ of the crops (Roscoe, pp. 292, 
294). In this instance, although the offices of king and pnest 
are fully differentiated, there is a ^ecial and significant relation 
between the king and national religion and prosperity. 

On the other hand, the duty of acting as the 
representative of the coinmiinity may fall entirely 
on the medicine-man. 

In the ceremonial dances o( the Veddea the leader who 
ntters the invoeation and takes the chiol part is invariably a 
ehaman (Seligmann, loa. cit.), and in the flrsttmit ceremonies 
ot N. America the shaman ntters the prayer, while the members 
of the community stand round in a circle. In Toda ritual, 
although the individual may pray lor his private ends, the 
prayers upon which the prosperity of the dairy, the chief 
matter of tribal concern, depends are part of the duties of the 
priests or keepers of the dairy (Rivers, p. 229). 

The position of a father or head of a family is ana- 
logous. 

Among the Bathonga in all ceremonies connected with the 
family on which prayers are offered this is the duty of the 
father (Junod, ii. 362). 

5 . Conclusion. — In the preceding analysis of 
prayer in its development from the spell to an 
invocation addressed to high gods or to the 
supreme deity there is one characteristic in which 
it differs fundamentally from the conception _ of 
the higher religions, viz. that prayer is an entering 
into communion with the deity : the benefit for 
which petition is made is material and not 
spiritual, and the ethical note is almost entirely 
absent. The epithets ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in the 
prayer of the Maidu medicine-men to the spirits 
of disease have a tribal rather than an etliical 
significance. In fact, in the lower culture there is 
e-tpressed neither a desire for moral goodness nor 
a request for forgiveness for moral sin. On the 
other hand, an Azteo prayer for the ruler recog- 
nizes the ethical principle in the words : 

‘ Make him, Lord, aa your true image, and permit him not to 
be proud and haughty in your throne and court ; but vouch- 
safe, Lord, that he may calmly and carefully rule and govern 
them whom he has In charge’ (Sabagun, quoted In Act, r, 
873). 

Lweraturk. — 1-. R. Famell, Tfte Evolution 0 / Eeligiont 
London, 1906 ; GE^i pt. i.. The ilasic Arf, London, 1911 ; PCt, 
do. 1903, ii. 354 fl. E. N. FALLAIZE. 

PRAYER (American). — ^Any ritual observance 
designed to bring man into nearer relation with 
the unseen powers of nature is prayer. In this 
broad sense prayer includes not merely the spoken 
or chanted word, hut also dramatic and symbolic 
ceremonies, and above all, for the American 
Indian, the ‘dances’ in which most of his cults 
centre. Such ritual prayer has elsewhere been 
discussed (see esp. COMSIUNION with Deity 
[American], Music [American], Secret Societies 
[American]). But, in a narrower and perhaps finer 
sense, prayer signifies a personal and intimate ex- 
pression, non-ritualistic in spirit and commonly in 
form. The degree in which the native American 
could possess and consciously prize such expression 
may appropriately be indicated here. 

Half magical spell, half articulation of desperate 
need, are the crude utterances of the Montagnais 
which BO shocked Le Jeune : 

‘ 'Their religion, or rather their superstition, consists besides in 
praying ; hut, O mon Eieu / what prayers they make I In the 
morning, when the little children come out from their cabins, 
they shout, “ Come, Porcupines ; come, Beavers ; come. Elk ” ; 
and this is all of their prayers ' (R. O. Thivaites, Jesuit jRela- 
Uons, Cleveland, 1895-1901, vi. [Quebec, ISSSSh] 203). 

Three centuries later another Jesuit says of the 
Kansas Indians — a thousand miles away : 

•The religious sentiment is deeply implanted in their souls. 
• • • They never tAke the culumet, without first renderincr 
some homage to the Great Spirit. In the midst of their 
.nfunate pAssiouB they address to him certain prayers, and even 
In assassinatmga defenseless child, ora woman, they invoke the 
Master ol Life. To be enabled to take many a scalp from their 
enemies, or to rob them of many horses, becomes the object of 
thgir most fen-id prayers, to which they someUmes add lasts, 
macerations and sacrifices. What did they not do last sprintr 
to render the heavens propitious? And for what? To &tam 
the power, in the absence of their warriors, to massacre all the 


women and children of the Pawnees 1* (Li/e, Letters and 
Travels of Father Pierre-Jean de StmI, 4 vols., New York, 
1905, L 284f.). 

Yet de Smefc could find in these people ‘natural 
Christians * : 

‘When we showed them an “Ecce Homo ’’and a statue of 
our Lady of the Seven Dolours ... we beheld an affectfne 
illustration of the beautiful thought of TertuUian, that the soul 
ot man is naturally Christian ' (ib. i. 285 f.). 

So Eagueneau had said of the Hurons (1647-48) : 

‘Though tbev were barbarians, there remained In their 
hearts a secret idea of the Divinity and of a first Principle, the 
author of all things, whom they Invoked without knowing 
him. In the forests and during the chase, on the waters ana 
when in danger of shipwreck, they name him Airsekouy 
Soutanditenr, and call him to their aid. In war, and in the 
midst of their battles, they give him the name of OndoutaeU 
and believe that he alone awards the victory. Very frequently, 
they address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, of their 
misery, or of their Innocence. But, above all, In the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as wit- 
nesses ot their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky. which see into 
the depths of their hearts, and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not keep 
their word. So true is what TertuUian said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voice, -^xolamant vocem naturaliter ChristU 
anum,— and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him,— Z^nofo Deo’ (Thwaites, xxxiii. [Lotcer 
Canada, Abenaiks, 16S0^I] 225). 

Perhaps more impartial and certainly not less 
s 3 Tnpatlietic accounts of the Indian’s attitude 
towards prayer have come from modern students ; 
and among tliese none is more illuminating than 
Alice C. Fletcher’s account of the initiation of the 
Omaha youth to the spiritual life : 

‘The rite [is] known by the name of Nonzhinrhon. The 
literal meaning of the word is “to stand sleeping”; it here 
implies that during the rite the person stands as if oblivious of 
the outward world and conscious only of what transpires 
within himself, his own mind.’ The rito takes place at 
puberty, when the mind of the child has ‘become white.’ 
MVhen the youth is at the verge of his conscious indiridoal 
life, is “old enough to know sorrow,” it was considered time 
that through the rite Nonzhinzhon he should enter Into 
personal relations with the mysterious power that permeates 
and controls ail nature as well as his own existence.’ The 
history of the rite is given in a legend : ‘The people felt them- 
selves weak and poor. Then the old men gathered together 
and said : “ Let us make our children cry to Wakonda that he 
may give us strength.” So all the parents took their children 
who were old enough to pray in earnest, put soft clay on their 
faces, and sent them forth to lonely places. The old men said 
to the youths : “You shall go forth to erj' to Wakonda. When 
on the hills you shall not ask for any particular thing. The 
answer may not come to you as you expect ; whatever is good, 
that may Wokonda give.” Four daj’S upon the hUIs shall the 
youths.pray, crying. When they stop, they shall wipe their tears 
with the palms of their hands and lift their wet hands to the 
sky, then lay them to the earth. This was the people's first 
appeal to Wakonda’ (S7 RBEW [1911], p. 128f.). 

The youth could repeat this rite from time to time 
until he came to marry ; then, unless he were a 
priest, he gave it up. The Omaha recognized 
other powers besides Wakonda, as the Farth, 
the Sky, the Sun, the Moon, but personal prayers 
were addressed directly to this higher power, 
penetrating them all. 

* A man would take a pipe and go alone to the hills ; there he 
would silently offer smoke and utter the call, Wakojida ho /. 
while the moving cause, the purport of his prayer, would 
remain unexpressed in words. , . . Women did not use the 
pipe when praying ; their appeals were made directly, without 
anj' intermediary ' (t 6. p. 699). 

From the illustrations given (and they are only 
fugitive examples from wide materials) it is 
obvious that the American Indians have two kinds 
of prayer: (I) spells and oaths and pleas addressed 
to the lesser, the environmental, powers of nature, 
expressed in a magical or hortatory mood ; and (2) 
tnie spiritual supplications directed to a power 
variously interpreted as the Great Spirit, the 
Master of Life, the Heavenly Father. ‘Father* 
is a frequent epithet in their invocations. J. 
Mooney says of the Arapabo niqa or aniqu that 
it ‘is a term of reverential affection, about equiva* 
lent to "our father” in the Lord’s prayer^; the 
ordinary word for ‘father* is quite different 
(14 JScBeW [1896], pt. ii. p. 966). Again it is 
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Mooney who says of one of the most pathetio of 
the Arapnho prayer-songs — 'sang to a plaintive 
tune, sometimes with tears rolling down the cheeks ' 
— that 'it may be considered tlm Indian paraphrase 
of the Lord’s prayer’ : 

‘Father, have pltj- npon me 1 
1 am weeplni! from hanger ; 

There ia nothiog here to satisfy me* 

(lb. p. 0T7). 

teiRinniB.— Bee under artf. referred to. 

H, B. Alexander. 

PRAYER (Babylonian). — Prayer in theSnmero- 
Babylonian religion was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the private cults, or services for indi- 
viduals, and the types of prayer which these peoples 
evolved maybe classified in two distinct groups. 
'I'hese two types of prayer designed, for the rituals 
of atonement for individuals are distinguished by 
their origin and usage. (1) The publto liturgies 
tended to develop a litnrrical type of prayer as the 
last melody or recessional of the song service, and 
these final passages of the liturgies were adapted 
for private penance. Prayers of this type ate 
always liturgical in character, metrical in form, 
and disconnected ivith every form of magic. ( 2 ) 
On the other hand, a type of prayer was evolved in 
connexion with the magic rituals of atonement, 
and formed part of those mysterious and involved 
rituals. They are free from liturgical formality 
and usually inspired with great iuoividuality and 
spiritual sentiment. Inasmuch as the liturgic.al 
type of private prayer was the direct offspring of 
the public litur^es, we shall introduce their dis- 
cussion by describing the forms of public prayers 
which enued the Babylonian liturgies.' 

I. The recessional of the public liturgies. — 
■When the Sumerian liturgists of the 24th to the 
21at centuries B.C. finally succeeded in the com- 
pletion of the long and intricate public services, 
they introduced a new musical and liturgical 
motive to end the sendee. These epilogues or 
recessionals differ both in literary composition and 
in musical accompaniment from the various pas- 
sages which compose the main body of the sen'ice. 
They were known as cr-Sem-ma ’ to the Sumerian 
liturgists, i.e. ‘a song sung to the flute.’ The 
choir appears to have oeen accompanied through 
the many choral passages of these public services 
by the lyre, drum, and cymbals, but in the final 
passage the instruments were changed to the 
flute for the prayer of intercession. In the ancient 
Htnrries as well as in the main body of the com- 
pleted products of the Isin period the element of 
prayer or intercession was not prominent. But 
these long and intricate services of the Isin period 
were completed by attaching the intercessions at 
the end, for the need of prayer pressed itself 
increasingly npon the religious consciousness of 
mankind. These intercessions were at first of a 
purely public character and in harmony with the 
communal notnre of the whole liturgy. The 
folloiving extracts from the recessional prayer at 
the end of an Enlil liturgy will serve as an example 
of these public intercessions at the origin of their 
we; 

‘Oh heart repent, repent; oh heart repose, repose. 

Oh heart ol Ana repent, repent. 

Oh heart ol Enlil repent, repent. 

“ Oh heart of the lord repose,’* let be spohen unto thee. 

Unto thy city hasten in plory like the eun. 

Unto Nippur hasten in glory like the sun. 

Thy city Nippnrberebnilt. 

Thy temple Ekur In Nippur be rebuilt. 


' The Babylonian liturgies, which are numerous and funda- 
mental to the discussion of Babylonian religion, are treated as 
a supplement to this article (below, || sj-iB). 

-The Semitic rendering of this term ia still unknown. 
I^isner has suggested takribix buf^uffatf, and this has been 
adopted by Jensen, but the evidence is not satisfactory. 


May one utter uetftion unto thee. 

May one utter Intercession unto thee. 

Oh heart be reconciled, oh heart repose,*! 

These Sumerian public seivices were employed 
without an interlinear translation by the Semites 
before 2000 B.C., but at some unknoum point in 
the middle period of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria the Semitic liturgists edited these texts 
with a Semitic version. They continued, however, 
to the very end of Babylonian civilization, as late 
ns the last century before our era, to conduct the 
liturgies in Sumerian. 

2 . Rise of the penitential prayers. — Gradually 
the intercessions of these public services became 
more individualistic in thought and expression. 
In due time arose the beantiful responsive inter- 
cessions at the end of the liturgies, where the people 
and choir no longer voice the appeal of the city 
and nation, hut represent themselves ns penitents 
pleading for mercy before the deity to whom they 
had sung a long series of litanies. With theinter- 
cessionaT c-r-Sem-ma of the Sumerian liturgy, quoted 
above, compare the following epilogue said at the 
end of a late liturgy to Mardnk : 

Choir : 

•Oh lord, not wUt thou rejeefc me, not, oh lord, wilt thou 
reject me* 

Oh lord, divine rtim ot heoven and earth, not wilt thou 
reject me. 

Oh lord Wardafe, not wilt thou reject me.' 


Priest ; 

•He that renders petition am I, thou wilt not reject me. 

One o! prayer am I, thou wilt not reject me. 

One of Intercession nm I, thou wilt not reject me.' 

Choir : 

* A father who has begotten I am, thou wUt not reject me. 

Oh Boon repose, thou wilt not reject me. 

How long, oh lord of rfghteousDeast thou wUt not reject 
me.* 


jrrifsii 

*•* Turn thy neck nnto him In faithfulness,'* J will say to thee. 

•'May thy heart repose," I ^riII say to thee. 

•'May thy soul repose," I will say to thee. 

Thy heart like the heart of a chiM>bearing mother may 
return to its place. 

As a child-bearing mother, as a begetting father, to Its place 
may it return.' 3 

We have here a fully developed penitential prayer 
of the litur^ca) type, the new element of responses 
"between priest and choir being introduced. The 
influence of the private confessional is obvious, 
and this public intercession was probably employed 
in the service of the confessionals. So arose under 
the influence of the public recessional the prayers 
of private penance said in secret with a priest in 
the seclusion of the temple cloisters and chapels. 
These penitential prayers were said in Sumerian, 
but are always provided ■with an interlinear trans- 
lation for the more important lines.* They were 
apparently unknown to the Sumerians ; the pure 
Sumerian prayers of that type were probably com- 
posed by Semites. They are the direct offspring 
of the er’Sem^ma, but, wlien employed for private 
penance, they were kno'wn as er-Sag-tug^mal, ‘ weep- 
ing that appeases the heart.** 

3 . The er-Sag-tug-mah— It is obvious that 
prayers of such formal character, said in the sacred 
language not understood by laymen and requiring 
intonation, could not become popular. The ordinary 

I Taken from the epilogue of the liturgy to Enlil in H. Zlm- 
xnern, SttmenscAc KuHlieder au3 aUbabf;lonucheT Zeit, no. 12, 
restored by the present writer from a Philadelphia text in hia 
Liturgical Texts from Kxppur. 

3 The er-Sem-ma ot exx-zu sd-viar-mar liturgy fn 8, Langdon, 
Babylonian Ii\turp\«,pp. 114-123. 

3 Pure Sumerian penitential prayers without Semitic trans- 
lations were in use, as is proved by the fragment of one of this 
tjTic in langdon, Bab, Liturnies, K, ll874=ano, W, and 
O. D. Gray, The Shamash Religious Texts^ Chicago, 1901, pi. 
riil. K. 4795. See also Ijangdon, ^umenan Liturgical Tezis^ 
p. IIS (a penitential psalm to the god Am\xrru). 

♦The Semitic rendering was probably Stptl, the p'37 of 
Hebrew poetry. This identification is based upon a compari- 
son of Iv, Rawl.^ M, no. 2, lines 14 and 21, Irfpd, \s*lth *6. line 17, 
tT4ag-tug'Vial, and rev. 19, er-fiap-fup-maf. 
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Babylonian and Assyrian preferred tbe sendees 
of the mag^c cults, where he said his prayers 
in Semitic. Conseq^uently fe^’ oi the liturgical 
prayers of penance have been foimd, whereas a large 
and increasing number of Semitic prayers of the 
secret cults are known, Onlv educated and dis- 
tinguished laymen employed the liturgical prayers. 
They are mentioned in connexion with a ritual 
for the king, where they are intercalated in the 
service of a magic ritual along with the prayers of 
'the lifting of the hand,*^ which were always 
accompanied by sacramental ceremonies. We 
possess many tltnalsof this kind both for kinra and 
tor laymen, but this is the only one which directs 
the use of the liturgical penitential prayers. The 
king is directed to recite these prayers, or some- 
times the priest recites them for nim. In this 
case the service seems to have been performed on 
the roof of the palace.* 

Another ritual tablet of this class also orders 
the saying of an erSag-tug-Tnal to Ishtar,* So we 
have substantial endence that these liturgical 
prayers could be employed in the magic cults, but 
perhaps only in the rituals for kings and educated 
laymen. Asurbanipal employed homage * and 
liturgical prayers to appease the gods.®^ 

Only ten penitential praj’crs of this kind are 
knoAMi. They may be readily detected by two 
easy tests even when the literary note is broken 
from the end of the tablets. Used in the proper 
sense, an er-Sag^Utg-mal^ must be mitten in 
Sumerian mth interlinear Semitic version and be 
composed in liturgical style. The penitential 
psalms are : 

(a) and (6) On a neo-Bab3ionlan tablet in Berlin — one psalm 
to the god Sakkut and one to MardukJ The psalm to Sakkut 
is responsive, but that to Marduk is sung for the penitent 
by the priest. 

(e) A long psalm to ‘any god* and the best example of a 
deep sense of religious contrition for moral sin;^ sung 
throughout by the penitent. 

(d) Psalm to Aja, consort of the sun-god at Sip^ar ; a fine 
responsive composition which imitate the pubhe interces- 
sions closely.9 

(e) Psalm to Innlnl-Ishtar in the same style as (d), but sung 
throughout by the penitent.10 

CO Fragment of a beautiful responsive psalm : 

* He weeps and cannot restrain it- 
My deeus 1 will speak ol, m}' unspeakable deeds. 

My words I will rehearse, my word unTelatable. 

Tea, oh my god, of my deeds I vill speak, my’ needs not to 
be told.’il 

Cp) Fragment of a psalm similar to (/).*^ 


(A) Responsive prayer in imitation of a public Intercession to 
Enlil.i 

(i) A liturgical prayer similar to (A) mentioning an historical 
event; recited by the penitent (or choir?); possibly an 
er-ifm-ma ;2 intercession to Ishtar. 

0) Fragment of a beautiful prayer to a god.8 

4. Semitic private prayers. — Besides these 
formal penitential prayers, a few Semitic prayers 
are known which prohably represent the work of 
lay bymnologists, and hence approach more nearly 
oar modern standards of poetry. They do not 
appear to have had any connexion with official 
worship. One of the best and longest examples 
of this type of private prayer is the fine appeal of 
Asumasirpal I. to Ishtar of Nineveh in which he 
intercedes for help in governing his kingdom and 
mercy upon himsmf as a sinner. According to one 
passage of this prayer, it was made at the time 
when the king dedicated to Ishtar a bed of ebony 
in her temple.- Another long Semitic prayer to 
Marduk, which devotes special attention to this 
god’s mythical deeds, appears to be a real act of 
private devotion by Asurbanipal in which he asks 
Zerbanit to intercede for him with JIarduk.® On 
an even more abstract and ceremonially detached 
plane stands the well-known hymn and prayer to 
the sun-god in which the best Babylonian ethical 
wisdom IS discussed.® A long but badly damaged 
secular prayer of this type to Nebo contains some 
remarkable lines. 


*Oh lord open (hearted), that puttest an end to sorrow. 

Thou of wide ears, that boldest the writing tablet, 

Oh Nebo open-hearted, that puttest an end to sorrow. 

Thou of wide ears, that holdest the writing Ublei;, 

Oh wise lord, thou hast become angry against thy sen*ant. 

UpoD him have fallen woe and suffering. 

In the billows of tbe flood he is thrown, the deluge [moants] 

over him. 

The shore is far from him, far away is the dry land. 

He has perished in a deep place, upon a reef he has been 

caught. 

He stands in a river of pitch, he is caught in the morass. 

Take thou bis band, not shall thy servant be brought 

to naughL 

Cause his sin to go forth, lift him from tbe river of pitch. 

Oh Nebo, take ms hand, not shall thy servant te brought 

to naught.*? 

Acrostics. — To this class of secular prayer 
belongs a group of artificially constructed prayers 
arranged In sections so that cacli section nos the 
same number of lines, and each of these lines 
begins with tlie same vowel or syllable. These 
initial syllables of the sections spell out a sentence. 


1 See below. 

5 This ritual for the atonement of a king will be found in 
V. R.2 64, 110. 2, with additions on pi- 10 at the end. 

* H. Zimmem, BeitrSgt zur KfniUnis der bdbylonischtn 
iJeivovon, Leipzig, 1900, p. 104, no. 61. 

* Takrxblu, a Semitic word for liturgj’ in this passage(?) 
(v. R, iv. E9V 

® The Semitic prayers, employed only in the magic cults, by 
long association in the cults of atonement for royal persons 
where the liturgical praj^rs were ulso permitted, were also 
erroneously called er-Jop-tu^-mal ; t.g., the Semitic praj-er 
addressed to Ishtar in a ritual for a sick man in iv. 65, 
no. 2, obv. 25--rev, 6 is called a tU'ildd, which is the proper 
title, but also an er-Sasf-tiiij-Tnaf, which is erroneous. 


® The reading tr’Sag^tvn’oa is’also possible. 

? Text in Reiner, Su 


Su7n«^^scA-ba^y)onwcAe Svmna\, no. SO; 
tr. in Langdon, Bab. Lxturgus, pp. 124-130. 

®Text in iv. R, 10. The principal edd. are H, Zimroem, 
Babylonische Btuspsalmen^ Leipzig, 1SS5, pp. 61-74, and in Der 
aXU Orient, riL pt. iii. pp. 22-24 ; A. Ungnad, in H. Gress- 
man’s AUorientalisehe TexU «nd Bildtr, Tubingen, 1909, 
p. 90f. The advanced ethical conception of sin in this text 
points to a rather late date. The tablet was copied from a 
Babylonian original (or Asurbaninal’s library. 

* Text in P. Haupt, AWodwcAe und sumerische KeUsehrifl. 
Uxte, Leipzig, 1SS2, p. 122 f. ; e<L ZUumern, Babylonische Buss~ 
psalmen, pp. 51-61; A. H. Sayce, Onpm and ^otefA of 
Bt’lirrion^ (BL, 1SS7), London, 1909, p. 623. 

10 Text in Haupt, p. 116 f.; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Bustpsdl- 
men, pp. S3-51, and Ber alfe Orient, vil. pt. UL 11905) p. 24 ; 
Langdon, S’wmertan and Babyfoniun Fsa/me, pp. 25^253: 
Saj’ce, p. 521. 

w Text from two fragmentary duplicates, iv. R. 26, no. 8 and 
27, no. 3 ; ed. Zimmem, Bab. Bxisspsalmen, pp. 85-S7, and Der 
. life Orient, vil. pL iii. p. 25 ; Sayce, p. 62G. 

w Text in V. R. 29** ; ed. Zimmem, B(^. Busspsalmen, pp. 


9-33 ; Sayce, p. 621 ; Langdon, •S'um. ond Bab. DsalTns, pp. 
2CS-271. 

1 Text in Iv. R. 21*, no. 2; ed. Zimmem, Bab. Bufspsalmen, 
pp. 7S-S5, 

STe.xt in Iv. R. 19, no. S and corrections, pi. 4 ; ed. Zimmern, 
ib. pp. 74-78. The colophon is broken away and hence this 
intercession m.ny be the epilogue of some liturgy. Other frag- 
Toenls ol penUenlial prayers are published byT. Meek, BASS 
X. pt. i. [1913J, nos. 15, 16 (fragments of three different prayers, 
one of w’hich is also published In Langdon, Bab. lAturgies, 
p. l83), and 17 ; K. 4648 in the British Hoseum (unpublishra) is 
also a psalm of this class. 

3 Te.xt in iv. R. 24, no. 3 ; cf. Hanpt, p. 20S ; M. Jsstrow, 
Religion Babylonxenx und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905-lS, iL HO- 
The number of prayers of this class was certainly more 
numerous than the known examples would lead us to infer. 
A tablet, Rm. 2220, In the British JIuseum contains a few 
titles of such prayers ; since it is a fragment of a large tablet, 
it originally contained a long list of these liturgical ps^ms. 

*Text in ZA v. 11S90) 791.; tr. In Ixm^on, Tammuz and 
Ithtar, Oxford, 1914, pp. 65-69. 

5 Text in J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Rdigions 
Texts, Leipzig, 1895, i. 29-31 ; ed. J. Hehn, in BASS v. (I903J 
309-^19 ; P. Jensen, Texie zitr assyriscTi-babylonisehen Religion, 
Berlinj 1915, pp. 193-117. The first letters of the lines are an 
acrostic and read a-na-iit ai-fur-ta-an-a^i Sa il-sti-ta Au-uWi- 
fa-nt-ma mn-ru-du-toi; da-fi-fi-te lu-xtddtd, * I am Asurbanipal 
who pray to thee ; grant me life, oh Marduk, and I will sing thy 
praise.' 

« A long text in four columns, published by C. I>. Gray, pla. 
L, iL, ed. ib. pp. 12-23 ; also bv A. Jeremias, in Eoseber, *.p- 
* Sharaash * ; see also Zimmem, Der alte Orient, xiii. pt. I. [19111 
p. 23; A. Schollmeyer, ib. p. SOff., and P. Jensen, TexU 
tusyrisc}id>abylon\sch.en Religion, pp. 96-107. 

? Text in ZA iv. fiSS9} 252-255 and 256 f. 

Marduk are published, ib. pp. SG-40, and ed. 

825; by Hehn, ib. p. 392 f., and ed. pp. S6S-3i 


Similar prayers to 
Hehn, io. pp. 319- 
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Jsatnrally a composition of tliat kind ivas bonnd 
to extend to a great length. The best example is 
the acrostic published by Zimmem* and Craig.* 
The text is badly damaged and only a few words 
of the acrostic can be read : a-na-ktt . . . 
ma . . . i-li n Sar-ri, ‘ I am ... he has cleansed 
. . . of god and king.’ Naturally the name of 
some king was spelled out after a-na-ku. Each 
section contains eleven lines, and each lino is ruled 
into four accents, or word-groups. A fragment of 
an acrostic in sections oi four lines has been 
published by Pinches’ which is obviously a royal 
prayer. Onlj' one word of the acrostic can be 
road, vir. zi-lHr-Su, * his name.’ The best example 
of an acrostic in sections of four lines is a fragment 
of which only three sections are preserved.’ The 
lines begin and end with the same syllable. 


*ne whom thou hast seized 

Of the weak and down-cast 

He that Is entangled In pit 
and mtre 

May thy cood wind blow 
1 have cried unto Uiee, Oh 
Kebo I 

I am fallen lownmon" men, 
1 am undone like magician 

I cry aloud to the pods, 

The down-cast who puts his 
trust on thee 

Tliou fortlflest the wall of 
the faithful, 

Thou glvest goodness 
The stone wall of the wicked 


not shall be lifted up (hts head] 
among the gods, 

thou cstablisheat the (founda- 
tion), 

looks unto thee. 

and Z be delivered. 

Receive me with favour and I 
shall rejoice. 

1 refuse sleep. 

who kno^r8 not what be shall 
pray for. 

loudly calllsp. 

shall be satiated with abun- 
dance, 

and e.stabU&hcst the foundation 
thereof. 

and puttcat far away sin. 

thou turncst to clay/ 


6. Prayers of dedication. — Ciosely allied to 
these unceremonial prayers and, like them, written 
for special occasions are the numerous prayers con- 
nected with dedications. Tlio histoncal inscrip- 
tions of Sumerian rulers are usuallj- witten upon 
objects of art dedicated to a deity. At the end 
stands invariably* the personal petition of tbe 
king. 

S.S., tho dMds ol lAipnlMfrpisl, king ot Erveh. arc written 
upon a vase dedicated to Enlil In the temple ol Klppur and 
conclude with a prayer In proec- *Jlay Enlil, king of the 
landi to Anu hie beloved lather, repeat my prayer and to my 
life, life add. May ho cause the world to abide In peace.* e A 
statue of Oudea, patesi of Lagash, dedicated to the goddess 
fiinharsag to commemorate the building of her temple, ends 
with a prayer, *The queen who In heaven and earth decrees 
fates, h'tntud mother of tbe gods may lengthen the life of Oudea 
who built this temple.'* 

Tiio Sumerians no doubt attached a magical 
influence to these prayers. They produced in a 
positive sense the intervention of the gods in the 
same way as tho curses which they often attached 
to monuments were supposed to invoke the wratli 
of the gods upon those who violated the statue. 

Tho Semites did not imitate tho Sumerian 
prayers at tho end of their historical in.scriptions' 
until late in tho hi-storr of Babylonia, All tho 
historical inscriptions of AssjTia from tho period 
of tho early rulers of Assur to the reign of Asor- 
banipal in the 7th cent, end with a curse. rUthough 

» X. rissiJ) l-Sf. 

> Craig, i. Bm for a tr. Franfots Martin, TvKrt 

rtliftintz attvrimt et lahvtonient. Ivl eer., Paris, 1003, pp, 
ICI-191. 

*T. a. rinches, TfjU in the Babylonian trrdce-Trrffinp, 
London, ISSC, pi. 15. This text Is DT. SS in the Driush Museum 
and has been etudled by Sayce, p. 614, and S. A- Strong, J^SBA 
XTlUtlSSS) ISlff, 

4 I*ubll«hed by Strong, pp, lSS-141. Bee also C. Berold, 
Catalcyus of the Cuneiiorm Tablets in the British i/uieum, 
London, IBSS-W. K. KOI. 

* That Is In case of objects dedicated to a god, 

* P. ThureaU'Dangln, Die tnrnerUehe and uklndireAs Kbnioa- 
fnre,\rt/ten, Lelpdg, IWT, 165 f. 

* /6. p, C7. For other prayers ot this kind In tbe Sumerian 
period see ib. p. 63, lx. 1-3, p, 194 U) SOD (o). Hole especially 
Ihe fine prayerof Arad-SIn. king of tarsa (i5. 215 (rf) rev.). 

* The Crveiform Jfmnment of Sfanishtura. e.p,, cods with a 
curse (L. W. King, ItAeayr lx. [10121 104) and so does the stele 
of the Code of UammnrabL The historical Inscriptions of 
fjammnraht, Samralluna, and Ammlraduga do not end wltti 
prayera 
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in Assyria this Semitic conservatism in regard to 
ancient canons of historical composition remained 
to the end, yet we possess some examples of prayera 
on objects dedicated to deities os earl3* as tlie ISth 
cent.,' and many other beautiful Assj-rian prayers 
of this kind in later reigns.* These are regularly 
written in metrical form. The following are the 
best-known Semitic prayers of this kind : 

(а) A hymn and prayer on a gold censer dedicated to Marduk 
In hts temple at Babylon, by Asurbanipal.3 

(б) Hymn, prayer, and curse to Kusku written on an image of 
the storm bird.* 

A tendency to odd prayers to the end of historical 
inscriptions is found among tho Semites only in 
Babylonia and is probably to bo explained as a 
survival of Sumerian influence. Tho Babylonian 
inscriptions of Asnrbanipal preface the enrse by a 
prayer,* and one of them ends with a metrical 

{ lenitential prayer.* Tho full consequence of this 
itcrary movement was realized in tho historical 
inscriptions of tho Neo-Babylonian empire. Hero 
from Nnbopolassar onwards the records of these 
kings end with admirable prose prayers, and the 
curse disappears. From a religious and literary 
point of view, this represents a great advance on 
all preceding historical composition. The prayers 
of tliis class and period are numerous and should 
bo referred to by the student who wishes to study 
the secular Semitic prayers at their best. The 
following prayer of Nehnclindrezzar is intercalated 
in an unusual manner into tho preface of his 
greatest historical inscription (it is addressed to 
Marduk) : 

'Without thee, oh lord, what were the portion of the king 
whom thou loveet, whose name thou callest ns It Fcemcd good 
to thee I Thou dlreotest his being and guldcst him in a 
righteous way. 1 am thine obedient prince, tho creation ot 
Ihy hand. Then hast created me and bast entrusted mo with 
the rulcrship of all peoples. According to thy kindness, oh 
lord, with which thou carest for all ot them cause thy majestic 
rule to be mercitul, and tear ot thy divinity causa to be in my 
heart. Grant me what seems good to thee.'* 

7. Rise of the £u-il-Ia and its later application 
to private prayer in incantations, — By far the most 
important and numerous class of prayers are the 
so-called ‘prayers of the lifting of the hand’* 
which arose out of the curse m tho Sumerian 
incantations. In the early period the ritual of the 
incantations consisted in acts of symbolic magic 
accompanied by an invocation to one of tbe deities 
and a curse. The whole was said by the priest. 
The afflicted person in this period was supposed to 
have been attacked by the demons. Gradnally a 
more ethical view of sin arose, in which the priests 
attributed tho invasion of the spell (mamtt) and 
the flight of the man’s protecting deity to the 
penitent’s own immoral deeds,* Pari passu with 
this higher conception of sin increased tho ten- 
dency to secuTO divine intervention by praj’Cr and 
confession of these sins. Hence in the course of 
time the Babylonians developed a ritual of atone- 
ment, which, while preserving the magic acts and 
1 A short Semitic prayer at the end ot a memorial tablet of 
the scribe ol ASuruhalUp king of Assyria at the end of tbe 15tb 
cent., will be found In King, Annals of the Kings q/ Assyrio. 
l/mdon, 1002. pp. SSBrSOO, The fine prayer of Aiurnaelrpal L 
In tbe I2th cent, cited above is really a dedicatory prayer 
written on the occasion of presenting a bed to Ishtar, 

’Cl. the dedication of a statue of Nebo by a governor of 
Calah, L n. 35, no. S ; J. Pinckert, Bytnnen uni CeleU an 
-Veto, Lclprip, 1907, p. 27, 

> The text is known only from a copy by an Assyrian scribe ; 
text by Strong. J'A , new ser,, L I1E93) SC5 L, and Craig, pp. 10- 
IS; ed. Martlo, pp. 4!M3. 

•Text known only from an Assyrian copy, published by 
Craig, p. C5 f. ; ed. Martin, pp. 184-13S. 

•See the cylinder inscr. IP, record ol the rebuilding ol 
Ebarra In Bippar (CX F. Lehmann, oamoJiuniuidn, Leipzig, 
1S92. pt. 11. 19-SlL 
« Lehm&nn, tVL U. 21-23, lr»cr. 4*. 

T tzvrgdon. x>Ce naibxibylmiicJU Kbn{(jtin9cfir\fUnf Lelprijr, 
J912, p. 122, llnej £5-72. The prayers of tfiU ciUfs irill be found 
at the end o! each inscription fn thU volnine. 

« SamerUn ht-<l4a, Semitic nfj 

I On the prtnclplea cf the RabyJonUn atonement ®ec art. 

1 Extutio* AJfD ATOXtHETt (UabjlonlADX 
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the curses, introduces long prayers to the deities 
hy the priest and penitent. Finally, a still higher 
ritual resulted in banishing the priest’s prayers 
entirely and assigning them all to the sinner. In a 
ritual of the latter class the priest confined himself 
to the acts of magic which accompanied the prayers. 
Usually the directions for the magic ritual are 
written after each prayer said by the man seeking 
atonement from sin or healing of disease.^ Some- 
times the prayers of the penitent are written on 
one set of tablets and the ritual for the priest on 
another.^ Prayers said by a penitent are called 
‘ lifting of the hand/ and were always said in the 
vernacular familiar to laymen. In those rituals 
where the priest took over a portion of the prayers 
we lind them named by an ancient liturgical terni 
‘prostration,* The priests almost invari- 
ably employ Sumerian in their pra 3 ^era^ of the 
ma^c rituals, which were private ceremonies. 

Since the ceremonial prayers of private penance 
were evolved by the Semites directly from the 
epilogues of the Sumerian liturgies, we should 
naturally expect that the prayers introduced into 
the ceremonies of the secret magic cults were 
modelled upon classic Sumerian incantation rituals. 
In fact, an Assyrian catalogue of official liturgies 
and recessional psalms adds also a long list of titles 
of Sumerian prayers of the ‘lifting of the hand* 
to various gods,® and a small fragment of another 
catalogue contains several more.* Since these 
ha%'e Sumerian titles, they perhaps may go back, 
like the liturgies, to Sumerian times. It mil be 
seen, however, that &U‘il‘la in these catalogues 
designated a liturgical public prayer. Only at a 
later period did the term apply to the Semitic 
prayers of penitents in the magic rituals. The 
present writer does not believe that the incanta- 
tion ceremonies, as they came into the hands of the 
Semites in the age ot igammurabi, afforded any 
opportunity for the prayers of the sinner. They 
were too ntualistic and priest-ridden to permit of 
such concessions to laymen. Nor had they risen 
to the necessary conceptions of sin to produce 
private prayers as we have them in the later cults. 
NVhen they passed on their rites of atonement to 
the Semites, they had probably arrived at the 
stage in which the priest alone adds prayer to the 
ban and the magic ritual. These priestly prayers 
were called ki^ub in the Sumerian ceremonies, 
and, when the Semites introduced their beautiful 
prayers for the sinner into those ceremonies, they 
called them ; since they take the place of 

the ancient ‘ curse,* they invariably bear also the 
title * incantation.* 

8. Prayers of the older type in Semitic times; 
the ki§ub of liturgies applied to priests* prayers, — 
Ceremonies of atonement of the Sumerian type in 
which the priest said part of the pra^'ers on behalf 
of the sinner persisted in the Semitic religion of 
Babylonia. These are of course bilingual, said by 
the priests in Sumerian and possibly interpreted 
to the penitent by means of the Semitic interlinear 
version. The following are the best known ex- 
amples of this class : 

(a) A long bilingual prayer to the aun-god, foDowed by a 
Semitic pra^'er of the penitent; part of a ritual of atone- 
ment for the king,* A portion of the priest's prayer is as 
follows : 

*To free the bound, to heal the sick Is in thy power. 

The god of this man lor his son stands humbly before thee to 
accomplish fi^thfully the freeing. 


I E.g.t the ntnals for one of the rites of atonement in the 
‘house of washing* (Wf rimln*) will be found in Ziraraem. 
Bextrdge^ pp. 122-135. The tablets of prayers to said by the 
penitent there the Wng) are also partially preserved (see I.. W. 
King, Babylonxan Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896 no lb 
2 IV. R. 63, Ui. 44- iv. 28. . * /• 

* No. 103, in Iiangdon, JSob. lAturgics^ 

4 Text Iv. R. 17 ; ed. ASchollmeyer, Sumeriseh’habyJonu^ 
Symnen und Gebete on SamaS, Paderbom, 1912, no. 2. 


The lord has sent me ; 

Yea, the great lord of Eridu has sent me. 

Stand forth and leam his command and render hla decision. 

When thou marchest the dark-headed people, thou directest ; 

3he light of peace create for him, and so may his trouble to 
smoothed out. 

Panishmenfc for sin has been laid upon a man, son of his god. 

His limbs are afflicted with pain ; he lies suffering with 
sickness. 

Oh sun-god, observe the “ lilting of my hand.” 

Consume his food, receive his drink-offering and his god place 
at his side. 

At thy command may his punishment be forgiven, his con- 
demnation removed. 

That which hinds him let be undone, from his sickness may 
he live. 

As long as he lives may he speak of thy majesty. 

And I the magician, tby servant, will sing thy pralse/l 

(5) Part of a similar series containing the priest’s prayer to 
Shamash and the first line of the penitent’s Semitic prayer. 
A portion of the Sumerian has no interlinear version.2 

(e) Fragment of a similar series. Only the prayer of the 
priest to Shamash is preserved. The last hoes duplicate 
no. (b).s 

(d) Fra^ent of a similar series. Only abont half of the 
priest’s prayer to Shamash is preserved.* 

(e) A complete series of prayers tn the ‘house of washing' for 
the healing and atonement of a king. The service togins 
by a long prayer of the priest, after which follows a section 
from the lower type of incantations, and then a short 
Semitic prayer of the king; finally a long prayer of the 
priest. This service is also said to Sbamash.5 

(y) Fragment of an incantation ceremony to Alarduk. The 
end of one of the penitent’s prayers in Semitic and most of 
one of the priest’s prayers are preserved.® 

A complete prayer of a priest addressed to Shamash as an 
incantation to deliver a woman at childbirth.? 

(h)fYagmeot of a ceremony in the house of washing, contain- 
ing a portion ot Uie priest’s prayer and the end ot the 
penitent’s prayer.® 

(0 Fragment of a ceremony addressed to Bau, goddess of 
healing ; portions of the priest’s prayer and beginnings of a 
few lines of the penitent’s prayer.® 

(j) A priest's prayer, called an ‘incantation and prayer of 
prostration to the setting sun,* with catch-line for a succeed- 
ing Sumerian prayer.i® 

(k) A long and nearly complete bilingual prayer to the moon- 
god is called a huilda by the scribe, but it has more 
aimilarity to the epilogues (er-fem-TTia) of liturgies than to 
the pravers of priests in the magic ceremonies.U It was 
followed by a similar Sumerian prayer. This tablet testifies 
to the existence of a series ol liturgical prayers probably 
written for public services and closely related to the 
liturgies.!* 

It is evident, therefore, that the Babylonians 
employed the word Su-iUla originally for a Su- 
merian public prayer, and, althongh we have hut 
one example of these, yet the catalogue shows that 
they possessed a great number. The titles of 
prayers in the incantations were, therefore, taken 
from the musical terminology of the public services. 
The name of the choral passages in the liturgies 
was given to the Sumerian prayers of the 
priests in these magic rituals, and the name of 
public solo prayers of the temple choristers 
{^U’lUla) came to designate the prayers of the 

1 This class of prayer usually has the title, enim-enfm-ma K- 

din^ir X kam, • An incantation, prayer of prostration 
to the god X.' This title was taken from on old liturgical term, 
kiSvb, melody in a public liturgy. 

2 Text iv. B. 20, no. 2 ; ed. Schollmeyer, no, 4. 

* iv, R. 23, no. 1 ; Schollmeyer, no. 6. 

* iv. B. 19, no, 21 ; Zimmem, Der alU Orient, vii. pt. liL p. 15 ; 
Schollmeyer, no, S, 

® Text in v. R. 50 f. ; restored and edited with omission of the 
interlmear version in Langdon, Sumerian Chammar, Paris, 
1911, pp. 187-196 ; Schollmeyer, no. 1. 

® iv. R. 29, no. 1 ; ed. 0. F. Fossey, pp. 364-369 : Hehn, 
pp. 334-337. 

? Jleek, no. 1. 

® Gray, Shamash, pi. vi. ; ed. Schollmerer, no. 20. 

® Text by Craig, pi. 18 ; ed. Martin, p. *70. 

lOText by G. Bertin, in RAssyr I (l8S6j 157-161 with tr. ; see 
ai90 Schollmeyer, no. 7. The purpose of this ceremony remains 
obsOTre. It may possibly belong to a series of prayers for the 
dedication of a temple or some similar service. 

WText in iv. B. 9; ed- E. G. Perrj’, Mymnen'und Gebete an 
Sin, Leipzig, 1907, no. 1 ; and E. Combe, Mist, du eulU de Sin, 
Paris, 1903, no. 1 ; Zimmern, Ber alte Orient, vii. pt. iii- p. 11 f. 
The title of this prayer was entered in the catalogue (Langdon, 
Bab. Liturgies, no. 103, line 8)and thetitle of the colophon elim- 
ma umun gtr-ra in the same catalogue (I'me 10). 

The bilingual prayer said at the close of the public services 
of tne New Year festival by a priest Is also callM tu-il-la (F- H. 
Weissbacb, Rabybmuehe Miscellen, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 36-41 ; Jv. 
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laymen in these incantations. Both of these 
literary terms have, therefore, a double usage in 
Babylonia and Aasyria, which proves clearly 
enough that the prayers of incantation ceremonies 
are of much later ongin than the liturgiM, 

9. The Su-il-la prayers of the magic cult. — 
From every point of view the prayers of the 
laymen, said in their oira vernacular Semitic, 
form the largest and most valuable collection of 
private devotional literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. . The tendency to regard moral 
transgression as the cause of divine anger resulted 
in the increasing importance of the prayers of the 

E enitent. Most of their best rituals of atonement 
ave eliminated the prayers of the priests 
entirely. We possess a large number of these 
prayers of ‘ the lifting of the hand ’ to be used as 
the ^oks of the various rituals appoint. They 
follow one another, each to a different deity, whUe 
the priest performs the necessary rites of magic. 
All the known tablets of prayers of this class 
belong to the late period, as we must expect; for 
fervent intercession based upon a spiritual con- 
sciousness of sin is of slow growth in a^ religion. 
It never was attained by the Sumerians, 
and the Semites themselves advanced to these 
higher forms of atonement only after 2000 years 
and more of their consecutive history. These 
prayers, despite their fine literary composition 
and lofty sentiment, always hear the title 
‘incantation and lifting of the hand,' but the 
former title, implying a low type of religion, 
appears here only because these prayers belong to 
the secret rituals of the priests of atonement. It 
is possible to give only lists of groups of these 
piwer-tablets, since their number is very great. 

The earliest known incantation rituals, m which 
the prayers are either partly or wholly assigned to 
the laymen, belong to the city of Assur, capital of 
the early Assyrian empire, and probably belong 
to the period of TiglathpUeser i.^ and his anc- 
cessors. These have been recently excavated by 
the German Oriental Society on the site of modem 
Kalali Shergat, The religious texts recovered by 
the Germans at Assur were not published until 
late in 1915,® and consequently Assyriologists have 
not yet been able to make critical editions of 
them. The following list of tablets in the official 
publications will contain the more important of 
the early Assyrian prayers of this class : 

No. 23 ; portions oJ two prayers to ilordak. Ritual accom* 
panics each prayer.^ 

No. 25 ; part of a prayer to Nebo followed by the ritual and 
beginninc: of a prayer to Harduk.-* The Maiduk prayer was 
employed in many other services and will serve as a good 
example of these Semitic compositions : 

• Mighty and gloriOed one, splendid one of Eridu, 

Lofty prince, first born of Nudiramud, 

Marduk the terrible one, who maketh Egurra to rejoice, 
Lord of Esa^la, help of Babylon, who showeth mercy unto 
Erida, 

Who giveth peace unto the soul, ebieftain of EmahtUa, who 
reneweth life, 

Protecting shadow of the land, sparing the wide-dwelling 
peoples. 

Regent of the sacred chapels everywhere, 

Thy name is good in the mouth of peoples everywhere. 
Marduk, great lord, merciful god. 

By thy mighty command may I lire and prosper and look 
upon thy divinity. 


1 12th century. 

8 ^ Ebeling, KeilschrifttexU aus Assvr Ileliffi5$en /nAofCs, 
Berlin, 1916, pts. 1. and ii. 

* It is somewhat rare to find these prayers addressed to the 
same god. A similar ser^dee, in which a succession of three 
prayers to Nebo occurs, will be found in King, Bab. .Vagfc, 
DO. The first prayer to Marduk is a duplicate of the one 
mentioned in the following note. 

j* The JIarduk jsrayer is Imown from a service employed at 
Nineveh, where it occurs as the first prayer on one of the 
tablets ot a series (King, Bab. Magic, no. 91 Naturally both 
copies came from Babylon. It has been ei by Hehn, BASS 
V, [19051 S47-^t9). A nearly complete daplicate is the first 
prayer la Ebeling, no. 69. 


Whatsoever I plan may I attain. 

Fix justice in my mouth. 

Cause to be words of goodness in my heart. 

May guard and watchmen speak of (my) good deeds. 

May my god stand at my right. 

May my goddess stand at my left. 

May a saving god be faithful at my side. 

Oh grant to speak, and hear and be gracious. 

The word which I utter, even as I utter It, may be favour- 
ably received. 

Oh Marduk, great lord, bestow life. 

Command that my soul live. 

May I enjoy unto satiety walking In purltj* before thee. 

May EnlLl rejoice for thee, and be glad for thee. 

3Iay the gods of the universe adore thee, 

And the great gods make kind thy heart.' 

This prayer was followed in the ASSur service hy another to 
Marduk, then by one to Sin, the nioon*god, and finally by one 
to Enin. After each the scribe ^ives the ritual for the priest 
No. 25; a ceremony in which the priest introduces the 
penitent to Marduk, explaining his sorrows In Semitic. Then 
follow's a very long prayer to Marduk the penitent The 
service ends with a complicated and long rituaL 
No. S2 contains a long prayer to Shamash preceded by a 
ritual. 

No. 65 contains a prayer to Shamash. As oo ritual is given, 
it probably belongs to a series in which prayers and ritual 
were given on separate tablets. 

No. 5S contains a prayer to Shamash and four to Nusku, the 
fire-god, without ritual. 

No, 69 begins with the prayer to Marduk translated above, 
and is followed by one to Enlil- 
No. 6S contains only one long and beautiful prayer to EnlU 
without ritual. 

No. 80 begins with rittialistic directions for the priest, after 
which follow's a long prayer of the penitent to Shamash. 

The Asurbanipal library has been up^ to the 
present our principal source of information con- 
cerning these rituis of atonement. The tablets 
of prayers and ceremonies belonging to that 
collection have been published together in King’s 
Babylonian 3Tagic and Sorcery^ and they have 
been widely studied in special monographs. 
These ceremonies, however, have never received a 
proper scientific treatment, since the various 
monographs founded upon them, by selecting only 
prayers for a particular deity, dissect the cere- 
monies and omit the rituals.* 

Prayers of ‘the lifting of the hand* from Baby- 
lonia are also well documented. The longest, and 
in many ways the finest, of all these 
prayers is addressed to Ishtar and contains 110 
lines.® Several tablets from ceremonies of this 
kind belong to the collection of the University 
Museum in Philadelphia and have been published 
by U. *V7. Myhnnan, Babylonian Hymns and 
Frayers. 

No. 12 costaius a prayer of *the lifting of the hand' to 
Shamash by the king Shamash-shum-ukm. Ordinarily these 
prayers contain a blank space for the insertion of the name of 
the layman. This and no. 18, a prayer to 3farduk, and Ebeling, 
no. 65, a prayer to Shamaah by Asurbanipal, are the only known 
instances where the text gives the natue of the person who 
used it. In fact, we have two Assyrian ceremonies which 
employed Mybrman, no. 12, both with the usual blank space lor 
the name of the layman.3 

No. 17 : a prayer to Enlil, and first line of the next prayer to 
Ninlil. This prayer illustrates Babylonian religion at its beet : * 

* Oh lord magnified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 
CounciHor of the earth spirits, solicitous pnnee, 

Oh Enlil, lord magnified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 
CowMcilior of the earth spirita, solicitous prince, 
Self-renewing, the utterance of whose mouth is unalterable, 
The word of whose Ups no has put aside, 

Lord of lords, king of kings, father who begat the great 
gods, 

Lord of fate and of the designs of things, ordering heaven 
and earth, lord of the lands. 

1 The various prayers to Sin, Shamash, Marduk, etc., are thus 
taken out of their connexion in these ceremonies and grouped 
together for special studj'. This method is peculiar to the 
Leipzig school of Assyriologists, 

2 Text in King, The Seven Tablets of Creation, London, 1902, 
11., appendix 6 ; ed. in 1. 222-237. See B. W, Rogers, Citneij^orm 
Parallels to the OT, New York, 1912, pp. 163-161, and literature 
cited. 

s King, Bab, Magic, nos. 6 and 10. This prayer was ed. by 
Schollmeyer, no, 14. See corrections to this edition in AJSL 
xxix. (19133 209. 

< Ed. S. I^ngdOD, PSBA xxxiv, [19123 162-166 ; corrections 
by Zimmern, ZA xxviit. [1913) 63. Tlae same prayer was 
employed in Assyria by the king at the dark of the moon (King, 
Rao. Magic, no. 19). 
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Wbocorapletest JudsToent, whose commandment changes not. j 
riring the fatoa ot the gods altogether, 

By thy order humanity has been begotten. 

Of king and prefect, the being thou definest. 

Since to create god and king rests with thee, I 

And thou bast caused the weak to attain the measure of the 
strong, 

Among the multitudinous stars of heaven, 

Ob lord, I put my trust in thee, I adore thee, and my cars 
ore unto thee. 

The fate of my life decree. 

Command that my name be created. 

Undo the evil, create for roe justice. 

Pour out upon me a form, bestow upon me abundance. 

Put upon me thy vast abundance. 

May god and king hold me in esteem. 

May lord and prince do what 1 command. 

May there be unto me one that sees me. 

In the assembly of elders may my speech be heard. 

May the protecting spirit, commanding acceptance of prayer 
and mercy, 

Daily walk with roe. 

May the gods adore thee, may the godd^s seek thee. 

And I thy ser^'ant would live, would prwper. 

Thy greatness I would glorify, thy praise I would sing.* 

All the prayers discussed in the above section 
are designated by the literary note Su-il-Ia, but 
they by no means exhaust the literature of this 
kind. The incantation rituals of the lon-er types, 
such as the Makld and Surnu series, often contain 
incantations which are real prayers, and they are 
often repeated by the laymen. But the scribes do 
not dignify them by the name tu-il-la, and on the 
whole the distinction which they made, eridently 
on a ceremonial basis, holds good. In the Su-il-la 
we have a real prayer in which the sinner takes 
no part in the ritual.’ In the other ceremonies, 
where he utters the incantations, he himself takes 
part in the magic ritual. Consequently the incan- 
tations not designated as su-il-la are on the whole 
of a lower type as literature and from a religions 
point of view. 

10. The ba-g^r-da-kam prayers. — We possess 
one tablet of prayers which has the subsonption, 
‘Incantation to cause god and goddess to repent.’’ 
Since all prayers are incantations, we have here in 
reality eridence that the Babylonians possessed 
at least some series of private prayers for la3Tiien, 
absolutely untrammelled by magic rituals. We 
may perhaps assume too much by this estimate of 
Babylonian religion, for which this tablet is at 
present our only eridence. But the three prayers 
which here follow each other are so lofty and 
fervent, and the second and third so monotheistic, 
that we cannot refrain from crediting the Babj'- 
lonians with having attained this the highest level 
of all religion — private prayer. 

A few lines of the second prayer will confirm 
this criticism. 

‘My god, I know not the elns of . . . 

revered name scoffingly have I spoken? 

Thy titles have I forgotten and mightily have I , . t 

Thy work in time of trouble have I neglectedi 
Thy boundaries have I transgressed? 

Many are my sins ; as I have done, maj'cst thou not requite. 
Oh, my god, sever and undo, free the toils of my heart. 
Forget my folly, receive my prayer^ 

Turn my sins unto favour.' 3 


1 In a letter to the king concerning a list of rituals of the 

nnm-bur-M series (see below) the priest of Incantation refers to 
the prayers or incantations in that senice as Su-il-la, and 
the letter implies that the priest himself said them. This 
illustrates the indefinite application of Su-il-la. Here it is used 
lor the lower t>*pe o! prayer allied to the real incantations. 
See It. F. Harper, Assyrian and Habj/lonian LetUrs, Chicago, 
1802 , I. 23; ed. E. Behrens, Aisyrisch-babvlonUehe Briefe. 
Lcjprig, 1906, no. 7. ’ 

2 Craig, ii. 6f., and duplicate in Mybtman, no. 14: ed 
longdon, P5B4 xxxiv. 11912)76-79; important corrections in 
ZA xxv\\\. 11913) 71, and AJSL xxx. 11914) 22S. 

s In Craig, p. 13 f., will be found a tablet with prayers which 
probably belong to this tj-pe of service. Here even the super. 
Bcriplion, Siptu, which precedes all prayers, is omitted. To an 
advanced type of ritual belongs the tablet In Craig, pp. 15-18 
restored by Longdon,HAfjyrxiiL fioiG) 105-H7, from Ebcling* 
no- 67. The prayers are addressed to Tammu* and Ishtar and 
are neither prefaced nor ended by a literary note to designate 
them as incantaUons. 


II, The prayers of the oam-bur-bl series.— A 
much more extensive series of atonement rituals 
existed, apparently designed for the use of those 
upon whom had fallen some misfortune, hy which 
the Babylonians inferred that the gods were turned 
against a man, and that atonement was necessaiy. 
This series, which aimed at providing for all sorts 
of emergencies, bore the title nam-bur-biy^ * the re- 
demption.* An event of evil angury having 
occurred, the priests selected for the person con- 
cerned that part of the series which applied to his 
case. Much magic was employed, and the unfortu- 
nate man repeated a Semitic prayer provided by 
these books for the occasion. 

B.g.y the 135th tablet prorided for the event, * If a man has 
lost or (dropped) into the river a cylinder seal or a stone pestle (7),* 
After an elaborate ritual to cleanse that naan's bouse by the 
priest, the man himself prays to Ishtar. The ritual closes with 
otbercomplicated ma^'cal acts.^ Another tablet of this series 

E iorides for, ‘ If evil signs and omens come upon a king and his 
.nd.‘3 The ritual seems to have preserved porta of two prayer* 
said by the king or his delegate.^ 

Prayers and rituals from this series are frequently 
prescribed by astrologers at times of unfavourable 
omens.® A letter from one of the priests of atone- 
ment to the king refers to the nam^bur-hi, * If the 
moon and Saturn stand together in a misty ring,* 
which was taken as an evil omen.® In the same 
letter the priest speaks of having read 21 tablets ( 1 ) 
of this series to avoid the ominous events. Another 
letter to the king informs him of a nam-httr-hi at 
the time of an earthquake.’ Another letter men- 
tions an astrological event for which the series 
provided no prayers and rituals.® 

Most of the great rituals of atonement contain 
prayers employed as incantations; consequently 
the number of these compositions is well-nigh un- 
limited. A ritual for purifying a newly-bnilfc 
house to prepare it for the oumeris occupation con- 
tains two prayers intercalated "ivith the ritnaL® 
The prayers of the priests in the rituals of the 
New Year celebrations during the first eleven days 
of Nisan belong to the public ceremonies and are 
said in a mi.vture of Sumerian and Semitic. These 
bear the title always employed for the 

Sumerian prayers in distinction from the Su 4 l-lay 
or Semitic prayers, and were probably accom- 
panied by music. ^ 

12. Prayers of preparation (ikrib), — Theintricate 
and comprehensive religious literature of the Bahy- 
! lonians provided rituals and prayers for every 
conceivable necessity, and one of the most import- 

3 The Semitic loan-word was probably nam-bur-bH (iv. B. 
176, 15 : King, Bab. Magic, »o. 6212)'; nam-6«r means ‘freeing,' 
‘unbinding,* and bi means ‘to speak.' The same element W 
is found in sag-bi^^mdmUu, ‘curse,' For nam-^r-bH se# 
Behrens, pp. 95-97. 

2 Text m Craig, p. 66 f. ; ed. Martin, pp. 242-247. 

3 iv. B. OO. Uestore the catch-line, fiumma tdd(i itfdtf 

ana larri u indti-Su ibSd. 

♦See, for partial tr., Babyloniaca, iii. 25, and Scbollmeyer. 
no. 6. A similar ritual certainly belonging to this series and 
also performed against astrological omens Is King, Bab. Magic, 
no. C2. 

3 See R. O. Thompson, ReporU of the Magicians and At- 
(rologerf, Ixsndon, 1900, nos. 8Sand 82. 

^Summa Sin u SamaS ana tarba^ tinnatu ibSiX ittinii 
(Harper, Letters, L 23, 16). 

7 Harper, Letters, no. 355, 11, 

® A partial eclipse of the rising sun (tJ, no. 470). 

3 Text in Craig, p. 76 f., and Zimmem, ZA xxiiL (1909] S69. 
See also Langdon, * Babylonian Magic,' in 6*cienftd,xv. (19141239, 
and Jensen, p. 54. 

13 An abbreviation of kiSub. 

rt The Su-il-la designated also Sumerian prayers of the priests, 
as already stated. When emploved in this sense, they are 
related to the kthib or Sub, the difference consisting probably 
in the use of a musical accompaniment for the Lisuh or Sub 
prayers. 

12 The text of the New Year rituals wiU be found in Iv, B. 40, 
and RAssyr viii. [19111 42 (by P. Dhorme). These textspreserre 
most of the prayers and rituals for the days 2nd-6th Nisan. An 
unplaced fragment was published by Hehn, pp. 393-400, and cd. 
pp. 376-3S0, The final prayer of this service on 11th Nlfion U 
called a Su-il-la (see above). Some of these public prayers were 
translated by Lengdon In Exp vu. vUL (1909J 153-158. 
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ftnt jirvrts of n jpricst’s duties was to prepare himself 
properly for his sacred services. Undoubtedly the 
prayers provided for such preparation were exten- 
sive, but our sources suiiply us with ndei^nnte 
information upon only one point. Tho diviners 
(fttird) invariably prepred theinsclvc.'i for consult- 
ing tho omcn.s revealed on sheep’s livers by per- 
forming long purificatory rites intcrspcrscu with 
prayers to tlio deities Shatnash and Adad, who 
presided over tho art of anguty. Thc,«o prayers 
arc not called incantations, nor do they bear any 
of the Sumerian literary indices so common to the 
prayers of the oflicial cults. This points to their 
Semitic and comp.aratively late origin. They were 
classified as {krt% prayers— a pure Semitic expres- 
sion.* Thc.«e prayers all end with a formula which 
is practically unvaried ; 

* In all that I ofTer to you» oh Shamwh and Adnd, f land by ; In 
rav dbeonn'e, mv prayer. In whalfwver 1 do. In tho ln<iulry 
which I present let there i>e tmsiworthlness.* 

13. Liturgies or public prayers.— For their nnhlic 
worsldp tlie IJabylonians and Assyrians adopted 
that ot the Sumerians, without any appreciable 
change. And they continued to use in tho daily 
lituruies of that vanished people the language in 
whicii they were originally written. Semitic 
B.ahylonia and Assyria presented a close parallel 
to the Koman Cnthmio Cnurcli, which still conducts 
most of its formal public service in the sacred lan- 
guage in wliich it was originally written. An 
investigation of tho liturgies must concern Itself 
primanly wilii the origin, evolution, and use of 
Sumerian public vrorship. When the liturgists of 
tho Into Sumerian period finally constructed tlie 
long public services, the Semites adopted them as 
sacred books, and in many cases wo can trace the 
nse of these litanies from Sumerian days to thoSnd 
century 1 j.C. Many of the late Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian editions aro edited with partial interlinear 
versions ; sometimes musical (to us unintciligihlc) 
notes are added ; comments and variant readings’ 
often encumber tho text, but the faithful adher- 
ence to tho ancient Sumerian original is remark- 
able. Perhaps a few of tho epilogues which were 
later adopted os psalms of private penance {er-Sag- 
tvg-mal) aro.se in Semitic times, but even tliis is 
uncertain. 

14. Public prayer older than private pr.ayer.— 
Wo Imve already scon that in the complicated 
ritnnls of tho Semites the prayers of private devo- 
tion aro tho product of tlio Semitic mind. Even 
the formal prayers in which the priests took part, 
although composed in Sumerian, were probably 
the work of Semites. There is no proof that 
Sumerian worship possessed any of these private 
or public solo chants of the priests. It is of course 
possible that they oripnated tho Sumerian tu-il-la 
prayers which, as wc have seen, existed alongside 
of the Semitic Su-il-la prayers. But these were 
public prayers, chanted by a priast and closely 
related to the choral liturgies. On the other hantf, 
the Sumerian people, apparently incapable of 
individualism in worship, found tho full expression 
of their religions psychology in common devotion. 
And devotion cn masse, public songs participated 
in by the whole people, arose at an extremely early 
period. Tho Sumerian cared only to lose himself 
in tlie fellowship of religious experience. 

IS- Origin of liturgies It is difficult for 

modems to understand the problems that con- 
fronted mankind in constructing religions services. 

* Most of the ikrib prayers and rituals wdl! be found In Zlm- 
mem, Deitra^e, pp. 100-210. A ritual of torfl preparations con- 
taininff {hrib prayers to Adad and Sin will be found in Perry, 
^ymnen und Gehete an Sin, pp. 24-28. Another fraspnent of 
the same ritual with prayers to the astral deities, moon, Jupiter, 
1^ *'’®o**® ^ published by lAugdon In RAssyr xli. ilOtO] ISO- 

’.H.ff., see the much glossed text ir It. SO, no. 1; ed. In 
Langdon, Stmt, ond Bob, Ptalmt, pp. 217-255. 


In Sumer they began by using short clianta based 
upon some calamity which had befallen tho city. 
From the beginning music was essential to those 
public clioral tlirenodic.s, and tho earliest knorni 
compositions aro oliaractcrizod h3' refrains. In the 
early period anterior to tlio la.st dynn.sly of Ur 
each Sumerian city seems to have possessed its 
own corpus of sorrowful litanies based upon local 
calamities in its long Iiistory. At present Sumer- 
ian antiquities have produced only fragmentary 
examples of tlie ptildio services of tho carlj' jieriod.* 
But a few of tlic.so sliort threnodies survived and 
wore current in tlio Ur and Isin periods, when tho 
complicated liturgies were being worked out. 
Tlio following public clioral service of Lagasii will 
illustrate the origin of tiicsc compositionsflicro tho 
words aro supposed to ho uttered by Bau, tho 
mother-god dcs-s of Lagasii); 

■Oh city, .Ins the trcasiirM 1 my son! «!gh« for thee. 

My city Girau, slaa tlie treasures I my soul sighs for thee. 

Oh bricfe.wallj ot Ijigash, iihui the treaeures ! my roul alghi 
for thee. 

Oh alMwIe of temple KInnu, aiaa the treasures ! my eoul elgha 
for thee. 

Oil my high eltar of Nin.\, alas tiie treasures 1 my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh bTiclt-walls of my Sirar, alas the treasure* I my eoul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh ye highlands (T) of lAgash, ala* the trewniresl my »ouI 
eighs for thee. 

Of nty city the treasures are scattered, 

Tn shining Girsu the chiidren arc divtrersed. 

Unto the interior of the city, oil d.sy of woe I 
Unto the exterior of Oireu, oil sorrow, my lioly place, 

Witliin the splendid sanctuary the transgressor came. 

Unto my abode the tron-gressor came. 

Untn Joyful . . . the transgressor came. 

Unto the consort ot the gre.st hero Itic transgressor came-’ 
From their rpieen he causeii him to go forth. 

From their temple the august aueen heesused to go forth. 
Tlie queen of my city with misery {Is afliteted) 

The moUier, the wild cow queen, with misery (is adlletedj 

My eily my father cave a* a gift. 

OIrsu Jinlli cares! for falllilully. 

In my city wlilch he ’ ruinesi altogether. 

In lAgash which he ruinesi altogether. 

In SIrax which he ruinesi altogether. 

In NinA wiiicii he ruined altogether. 

Oh ainicting shepherd, I svill appease tliesb 
Oh afllicltng shcphcnl, let me appease thee. 

Oh lonJ of lamentation, hy the woo ot roy city, by the woe of 
my temple, accept repose (I).' 4 

Thcpo carlj’ single song compositions were probably 
named after the musical jnstrumonts chiefly cm- 
nloj’cd in their composition. Tho liturgy trans- 
latcd alxivo was called an er-lem-ma, • lament on 
tho double flute.’ All tho known early liturgies 
are of this class. It is, however, prouahle tliat 
other song services were accompanictl hy stringed 
instrument!!, particularly the Ij'rc, and were called 
•lament on the lyre.” Choral pas,=age3 of this 
kind were alwaj’s known as sir, ’song,’ to desig- 
nate them as liturgical in character. A pronounced 
tendenej' to enlarge tlie.so single song services until 
thoj' Lccanio of con.sidcrahlo length manifested 
itself ot all the great temple schools. Some of 
them extend to nearly 100 lines. 

i6. Rise of a standard breviary. — As a national 
con.sciousncss slowly permeated tho disunited 
Sumerian communities, and tiie national myths 
and epics became common property, the various 
liturgical schools bcg.an to borrow from each other. 
If, e.g., a choral song of Nippur po5.sc.s,scd attrac- 
tive words and a successful nielorly, tho liturgists 
of other citie.s_ adopted it into their own breviary, 
inserting a lino or lines to mention tlicir own 

*They arc cited In I*'»npdon» Bah. lAttirtjxe^^ p, I, not© S, rind 
onelspartlnlly tr. In PSIU xxxlv, 11912] ICO. 

8 Note how tho people inadvertently forget tho fltuatlon and 
reveni the real fact that they thcmsclvee arc walllnp;. 

* The pronoun refem to EnlU ; all calamity was attributed to 
the anger of tlie cods. 

* Text In Cxxn.Ttztt, xv, 22, Ijondon, 1002 ; variant In Zlmmcrn, 

Sxtmeritche RxiUlie^tr ai« Ztit^ no. 2, rev. iJ. 

10-42; cd. In Langdon, S\tm, and Bab. Psahm, pp. 2SU2S7. 

* See tAnedon, Bab, LUurg<f$, p, xxxvUi, and p* xl'% note 1. 
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temples and city.* The various lamentations to 
the weeping mother tended to produce catholicity, 
for she was a common possession of all Sumerian 
worshippers. Thus the growth of a standard 
breviary received on all sides a powerful impetus. 
And the priests of the prosperous and cosmopolitan 
age of Ur and Isin were not satisfied with these 
short songs. They desired longer services, more 
variety in melody, and more dogmatic theology. 
They began to evolve longer liturgies by the some- 
what crude process of compiling a few old songs 
without regard to their content.’ But such un- 
certain procedure was not tolerated to any great 
extent. The hymnologists naturally insisted upon 
working out a single religious idea and upon 
designing each liturgy for the worship of a single 
deity. They chose some ancient single song service 
for the first melody, reducing it to moderate length. 
The second melody was made by an extract from 
some old song. In this way the litnrgists obtained 
the long services of 20 to 30 melodies, all selected 
from songs addressed to the same deity. Finally, 
the rule obtained that the next to the last melody' 
should be a special theological litany, in which the 
names of all the gods are sung to a refrain peculiar 
to that sendee. This ‘ titular melody ’ is followed 
by the liturgical prayer, er-Sem-ma, which gave 
rise to the er-Sag-tug-mal, as explained above. 

17 . The word. — In most of these long liturgies 
we find at least one song to the ‘ word,’ always 
described as the cause of all calamities. In the 
case of those liturgies sung to the great gods the 
word is described as going forth from the mouth 
of God to execute His judgment upon sinful man- 
kind. In the weeping mother litanies the word 
seizes upon this mother-goddess, causing her to 
wail rmh her people. For all the liturgies 
addressed to the mother-goddess (Bau, Gula, 
Innini) represent her not as angered against 
humanity, but as sharing their sorrows and wail- 
ing with them in their lamentations. 

1 8 . The canon of liturgical literature. — Although 
we now know a very large number of these litur- 
gies either complete or, as is generally the case, in 
fragmentary condition, we are far from possessing 
the whole number of the series of songs which 
formed the canon of sacred literature. The scribes 
of the Isin period probably drew up a list of the 
first lines of all liturgies that had received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. Their number must have been 
large, possibly 600 or 700. At any rate, the canon 
was closed by the Sumerian liturmsts themselves. 
Even in Assyria, which adopted the entire Sumer- 
ian canon of sacred liturgy, we find no mention of 
any Assjrrian city or temple. The local cults of 
these northern Semites came too late to be entered 
into the songs of the public services, and they 
prwent the curious spectacle of a great people who 
said their public pray'ers in liturgies which never 
made any reference to themselves. 

LiTERATnus. — For the prayers of the private cults and the 
public solo prayers of priests the entire literature is cited in the 
notes. The subject ol liturgies, which is much more extensive 
and difScuit, may be studied in the foiloning works : 

I. Texts, — G. Reisner, Sumerisch-babj/IoiiUche Hymntn, 

Berlin, _1S36 ; H. Zimmern, SumerUehi KulUieder aus all- 
bajgfumuch^ Zeit, Leipzig, 1912-13; S. Langdon, iiahyfonton 
^lurgtegf Pans, 1913; H. Radau, * Jlisceltaneons Sumerian 
Texts, in EUprtcht Anniteriary Volume, Leipzig, 1909, pp 
374-457, Sumenan BymTis and Propers to god Xin-Ib, Phila- 
deiphia, 1911 ; D. W, Myhrman, Eabglonian JEIymnt and 
Prayers, do. 1910 ; Langdon, * Fragment ot a Babylonian 
Liturgy (Dabytoniaca, iil, 211-249), Paris, 1910 ; L. W. King 
l^neiform Texts /rom Babylonian Tablets in the BritSh 
jftrssum, London, 1002 ; Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts 
from A ippur, Philadelphia, 1917. • 

II. Tkakslatioss akd ieterpxetatioks. — Langdon, 

1 See Langdon, Sum. and Bab, Psalms, pp. 292-295, a Niptrur 
song employed at Ur and Larsa. 

5 'The test example ol a service of this kind is Zimmern, 
Sumeruche Kultheaer, no. 2, a curious service made by lolnlng 
songs to Tammus, Enlil, and Bau. 


Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, Babylonian 
Liturgies, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, and Public ITorsfiip fn 
Babylonia C>n the press); Zimmern, ‘Eabylonische Hymnen 
nnd Oebete, in Der alle Orient, xiii. pt. L [Leipzig, 1911). 

S. Langdok. 

PRAYER (Buddhist). — I. Geaeral. — Buddhism 
teaches that there is no personal creator or ruler of 
the world, and that the perfection of religious and 
moral ideals rests solely on one’s own self- 
perfection. Thus in the Buddliist religion there 
IS no room for prayer, in the sense of a petition 
or solicitation addressed to a god. This was the 
reason why Buddha so carefully guarded against 
the use of prayer [manta, Skr. mantra) addres^ 
to a god for the purpose of securing a certain 
benefit through his special favour.* But, when 
prayer is understood in a broader way, there is 
the Buddliist prayer as an expression of earnest 
faith, determined intention, as a means of self-per- 
fection in Buddhist ideals. Moreover, the Buddliist 
religion developed, after the death of its founder, 
in the direction of adoring him not only as a perfect 
human personality but as an embodiment of uni- 
versal truth, i.e. in the conception of the dhanta- 
haya. In this developed form an individual striv- 
ing for the attainment of hodhx (‘enlightenment’) 
stands to Buddha in the relation of the disciple 
to the Master, and of the saved to the Saviour. 
Here the practice of expressing the earnest inten- 
tion of realizing Buddhahood gradually took the 
form of solemn vows taken to commit oneself to 
practise Buddhist morality, assisted by enconrog- 
ing assurance given by Buddha, in his actual 
presence or in spiritual manifestation. Many of 
these vows are in reality prayers, addressed to 
Buddha as well as to the universal truth revealed 
by him. These vows, or prayers, are called 
pranidhUna in Sanskrit (PaW panidhdna). 

Now, in the Pfili books, patgulhana means con- 
centration of mind upon a certain idea or object, 
which helps in tranquillizing the mind. 

'That disciple should concentrate (pagidahitabbam) Ills 
mind upon a certain thing (altha) as the condition ol tranquil- 
lizing ; when the mind is concentrated upon that tranquillizing 
condition, cheer arises and from cheer joy arises , . . (Then he 
should think) 1 shall concentrate mind upon this thing and this 
thing being realized 1 ehall now dwell on that.'’ 

In this sense panidhana is a general name for 
various endeavours to calm and concentrate mind, 
such as pasadha, repose or faith in the Three 
Treasures and Buddhist morality ; chhanda, 
earnest desire for realizing snpemormal powers 
(iddhi ) ; sati, thought intently fixed on Buddha 
and his teachings, etc.’ Indeed, Buddhism is 
exceedingly rich in these terms, ideas, and practices 
of mental concentration and spiritual (frill, and 
they all play the part of prayer or orison, with a 
special emphasis laid on the concentration of mind 
on a certain point of Buddhist truths. These 
experiences are described by similes which enable 
US only to guess what were the effects of the 
mental concentration ; and the total result of the 
spiritual exercise may be formulated as a direct 
assurance and personal experience of the unity of 
existence, which may be expressed as an expansion 
of self or an absorption of the cosmos into self. 
There are prescribed formulm for these practices 
of meditation and for their results, and these 
capital passages in the scriptures served as manuals 
of practice as well as a kind of prayer, in the sense 
of inspiration and assurance. JS.g., the fourfold 
faith [pasndha) mentioned above and the seven 
stages of enlightenment [bojjhanga) were used for 
expelling the pain of disease, though the leal 
import of these meditations consisted in something 
more and deeper than mere guards against ills. 

* For the use of mantra la Inter forms of Buddhism see art. 
Ta-n-tra. 

’ Saehyutta, ilviL 10 (PTS cd. v. 160). 

Similar terms are vtpassanS, samatha, pariyesand, dhela 
vimutti, jhdna, etc. ; cf. art. Ethics aud Moralitt fBnddhlst). 
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It ■itn.i tiif f.-insf Trith !h<? fcnrfoi!! infinite «iftr.*-on 
of mind {efn'tmden-r/.cfc-nmMf/i) Rjmin^t h.Mn-d 
and ili-wiii and for re.tlirntioa of love, eomiyvviica, 
etc,* 

Itnddhht etliicv emphs-vire?! tlic importAnce of 
tit'infht end intention ft* the roaree of bodily eetv 
and titteranee* of rpeeeh. It l« on tliiv pror.nd 
that tiie roncer.trr.tion of thonpht i<fO persi-tcntly 
ir.»l*t''d on in the rnriotis rnethodj of meditation 
end rArcfully formnlated in their dcreriptionv. 
Thonrht may I*? crprev«ed in nltemnre. 'I'tictheT 
in reeitinj: the holy texta or in confeavinc one'* 
faith, f.n'l these exrrr'sioaa natnrnlly take the 
form of prayer ea found in r.ny other relipion. 
Trayer in this rensc is not a petition, bat an utter- 
anee of devotion to the Iluddhisl cause, of deter- 
mination to nccomplish Iluddhisl ideals, of con- 
viction in the final destiny of m.ankind to reach 
Jiuddhisl p^erfeetion. 

Thus, ]i«dd!il*t prayer is an e.xprersion as srcll 
as an in-'piralion— an cxpre.<*ion of belief and 
intention and an inspiration of ideal and real. As 
an eiproHsic.n of mith, lluddliist firaycr pays 
hcnin;re to Ilnddha, to his truth and community, 
mostly in adoration and exaltation, svhich serve at 
the same time as a confe'sion of faith.’ As an 
inspiration of ideal a'pimtion, it takes the form of 
a solemn vow to commit oneself to efTort-s in moral 
j'crfcction, e?inally on the part of Buddha l>im»clf 
and on that of Ids follower*. The latter aspect 
had an imjiortant Ivarinp on the sijtnitieance and 
development of Buddhist iTaver, liecauseit s-.-asthis 
astyrt that stimulateif the Buddidsts not only to 
follow tlie Master's rterw but to emnlate Ids work. 
The ideal |>erfection of Buddhist morality consists 
in thcattainmentof the fufAdjtifu-shiii, on thepart 
of every Buddhist, and, jasl as Buddha Gotama is 
raid to have passed a iook training of the fccrf.'if- 
roff ivi . ship, every Buddhist is expected, in 
Mnli.^Vuna Buddhism, to be a //crfAiraf/tvi (cf. 
art, 1 'thics Ah'D ^fop.At.m' [Buddhist}!. The 
essential condition in starting lor the bcKlf.isattin 
training is regarded as an earnest determina- 
tion (eAiffn-tif/difo) to go throngli tho severe 
discipline of MhhutSva morality, and the deter- 
mination is expressed in the vow or prayer (pruui- 
iMiSno). The vows are addres*od to a certain 
Buildh.a, who tcs;ifirntcs the oaths and gives 
assurance for their fulliiinent. This act of Buddha 
is rallesl t-yilX.'jnir.o, 'encouraging a<eiuranee,‘ and 
is the nee’essary counterp-art of tiie vow. After 
the r.ddrcas of the vosr to Buddha and its accept- 
ance by him. a MSirnltm is expected to do the 
works of self-perfection with the wish to dnlicatc 
all the merit* of his works to the Buddhist cause, 
i.r. for the sake of e.li fellow.l>eings, tliat they may 
participate in the joint stwk of merits (rsmt.si- 
it'fni) .and pn>c< e.i on the all-embracing sole road 
of l!::diihi"t }>e:fec!ion. 

3. B«ddh.a's own pr.ayer. — ^This model of taking 
Venn is narrated in ttie introduction (ATddan- 
1 rfh'T) to the t/o/'ur: stories,* w'here Buddh.a'e first 
start nn hi' long training it told in the ador.ation 
cf his cnthu-m.srr!. U was in a remote p.ast 
ih'.t a I'.r.lliitian Sumeilha took vow* 1-cfore the 
Buddha l>!!-s:ik.ara t<> march on the wav to 
Bn ddhahi-s-! ; nr.d inde-ij this B-tmialha pnoviai, in 
the coir-c of time, to Iv worthy of his ueteyjninn- 

I Ilse.'sn- s ct Sets Srtrs rlist » ss-y t— je-rtsrl ysrt la 13* 
rr-Mi -.T r-' r'. -a »a! errt a rcsssf. l-ria, ti-.'-sJ. i 

*0*1-,, * A t? t? f rsa-t ■ 

ft J 

V r* tcs e-r-»>., i!, j? t r-'ft.S #->! Vi»r tre !fis m-,! ( 

* sr -a -rt e-*-!*. gs C'-st srlCrtT u— -! re* is It,* i 

S 

e o*''-’ ’s air-jm (?r.<r X. j 

I v. rs-is'-'f Cl n-mx t- T. w, r.s.*v p»t>da t 

Cl. '. j< j., II. C.WjrrTa. i 

.tnri iHw.. t.'V.rr. ll,rt. i 
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tion and Ccr-lly became Buddha Got.arr.a, or 
^iityamnni. The vows say : 

•ftrec r'sr I mVr tS's esrerst srish 
in I rr-s-coe c.f 13’* Tn't ct >tea, 

Canm-w^tr/re secuf-irar lit *c3Itsc, 

And mutUtu-lf* cca*cy xcros*. 
ni reHfth's clrc-Xci; irnra-'u screst, 

ISrtt.'tv citftfc.-s’s g.rr* c.' -;.-s ; 

ni rlt!-* the s'-trs c! ivymru-.c's shtg ti'-maesa-nam). 

And tarn aad g-sd* cesttv »-rT«* ■ 

(rrtw* CT aa-! < 3 . VTinva'i tr.y 

Then Buddha Dipahfcara gives as-surance of the 
fulfilment of the s-ows (verse* jl-SO), and Sumedha 
further comniit.s hiuifeif to the practice of the ten 
methotfs of perfection Quirarni], When he con- 
cludes his solemn pledge, tho whole univetro gives 
res;tonse to the vosvs. 

•Kosr prnCcricg these cewtltlca* ten. 

Their tutuiT (ratAacaJ. tssmec (ijremJ. ch.»r»ctcr (tat- 
Urn a), 

Such Cerj vtgerhat! thr.r 

Thit *31 Iht wcrltl* ten It-omans! gushKt ' (vrrss ITC). 

This corTgsjmnds to fomething like a voice from 
heaven — the jirayer is accepted and will be fulfilled. 
This is a metaphor, and behind it lies the meta- 
physicai idea of the oneness of existence, the unity 
of (/AummfJ (the fundamental nature of things). 
All existences are one in their basic ntiturc ; Uicrc- 
fore the vows taken and prayers expresseti arc ad- 
dressed to a certain Buddha as well as to one's owti 
self and to tho whole existence, wliilc the aecent- 
nnee of the prayer is expressed in Buddha's tyClla- 
raon, whose con«e<jnrnces are the cosmic re*jxm*o 
and the hoilhuattvn’t practice of the ten pviromi. 

Now, the same thin'g is told about the prelimi- 
narv training of Buildhn, in the Mah.V*anghika 
book Mahclmilu.* There the dce<ls [eh’iri/d) of the 
todfii-^atti-a are clas*ificil in four stages: (1) deeds 
in accordaneo with his iniiercnt good nature 
ipraLjtf), (2) deeds in accordance with his vows 
fpmnufh’tr.n), (S) riecd-s in accordance with his 
ide.ais fanttlotnn), i.e. the practice of the sixpilm- 
riiMr, (-t) deeds in acconlnnce with tho indefatig- 
ahie virtues (anirorfnr.o).’ Then tlie story of 
Buddha's converrion is told. Buddha, when he 
was a Briihmnn, determined to perfect himfcif, 
and expressed Ids desire and determination in 
presence of the Buddha Plpatikara and his con- 
gregation. The prayer *.ays : 

' In-Jred. let ll be w», thit l ccutt t-* tern s* on* wbs, hsrlcc 
evtrcctt!* tbs warlt. would work In tbf wojM for tbs tvnea-. of 
Iho world snd ■Irtr-jM lire for the weel of Ih’i wcrll.'elo. 

Dlp-afikarn, knowing that the vow.lakcr wo-jld 
surely attain tho supremo enlightenment, gives 
him the a'ourancc : 

•Tfcrju tb-vll *t » coT^slo fatnre Urns t-srsm:* * Pu-J-lha. bolnp 
ti'rra ti s sea 13 Ih.o bikj» cbm, ss-J work frr t!:o tone:- of 
mon»n-!xod*.’* 

3 - In M.ah5y.^na Buddhism.— Now, this idea of 
proniVMdn'i and of its nsfoci.ste conditions was 
dcvcitijied in MahSyann and ajudied to all Bud- 
dhists, who were, therefore, calks! f-jiMuirieor. 
The underlying ide.a we-' the Asme, yet the sig- 
nificance. o: j ninkf/.dr. ) was intorprcteil meta- 
phvcic.ally by the d'xtrine of the ba«ic unity of 
cxi'ti'tjee'ffofAufJ) and i'-s apnlicatiun made v.*irier 
by the extev.'ion of the Ir.ihifiUn ideal. The 
met.sphysiral conception of onenc's ires identified 
with the ultimate entity of Buddha's jv;rvj:-.ah'ty 
{rf.iftrwi.j-X.Ty'r), and the perron of Buddh.s, ivl.tr 
testified the vow?, was concelvi-.i to let hi* i !:«>ful 
manifc*t.a:i'’n i-'U'el.'.i'O i-i''iyu}oroneof hi* catthly 
condc«ccn«:C'ns (r.irr- lyd-Xil'ya). Tims, the th<viry 
of the tlirrefeld j-erscnality (fri i.iyu) of Buddha 

> A'oit-srfu.*.*. r, ?<-.«r*, Ps^f, Irtr-.!. g. vti..--! 

t 1. Tbs CMa-r* *sn’'-c of Eh? svo* l<-:k lIX l-s’-y.s, Cr:*- 
f*-o* tf C\^-Jn Tv '.f'.frr rn.-vjils, OifseJ. re. MT) 

f l>f ••’■ttI*’ r-**? tje*jkX 

iJ'f c ktA 

it'.t 1>T* L*. U-r 

c? J r:r:.in to 3r4- 

> L J, 
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■\vag brought closer to the life of the hodhisaitva 
and made the object to which the vows were 
addressed. Thus, every prayer addressed to 
Buddha is at the same time a vow by lyhich the 
vow-taker commits himself to the practice of the 
ideas expressed therein. Vows are taken by a 
Buddhist and assurance is given by a Buddha, but 
the two parties are one in the basic entity, and 
the response given to a prayer is a necessary conse- 
quence of this oneness of existence. Yet, quite 
naturally, the vow and the response will remain 
void, unless the vow-taker practises his determina- 
tion and dedicates all his goods to the broad cause 
of realizing the all-embraomg Buddhist communion. 
This is the working out of the thought expressed 
in the vow, the practice of moral life ivith the 
intention of dedicating all goods to the Buddhist 
ideal, and is called pari^&mana, ‘dedication.’ 
The efficacy of dedication is guaranteed by the 
Buddha, who is a pioneer in the realization of the 
one road. In this way the Buddhist conception of 
prayer emphasizes tlie unity of it3_ three phases, 
pranidhana, vyakarana, ksm. parinamaiia. 

After all, the Buddhist religion conceives the 
world as the stage of spiritual development in 
which all beings participate in, and contribnte to, 
the realization of the truth of oneness (eka-yiina 
or ehxtvam) or of the cosmic enlightenment {bodhi- 
chitta}.' A prayer addressed to a Buddha, an 
enlightened soul, is meant and destined to awaken 
in one’s own mind or soul (chitta) the same chitta 
as the Buddha’s own. To worship a deity — which 
is admitted by MahaySna Buddhism — means, not 
to adore it as a being external to oneself, but to 
lealize the excellent qualities found in the deity. 
Likewise, to pray may be understood to mean 
asking something of a deity, but the truth is that 
the one who is asked and the one Avho asks are one 
in the fundamental nature, and, therefore, the 
prayer is in its ultimate significance a self-incul- 
cation, a self-committal to the moral ideals of 
Buddhism. Although the Mahayana practice of 
offering prayer difiers much, in its appearance, 
from the practice of primitive Buddhism, the final 
goal and the conception underlying the practice 
are the same — mental training for the attainment 
of Buddhahood. 

Mahayana books are fall of the stories of how a 
certain Buddh.a, in the preparatory stage, or a 
bodhisattva, started on his life of bodhisattva-shiy, 
by taking vows in presence of his predecessor and 
master. All those narratives are modelled on the 
story of Sumedha, and the vows are essentially 
the same, consisting in an expression of the deter- 
mination to save self together with others. As 
the typical representative of the Mahayana vows 
we take here the 'four great vows of the bodhi- 
saliva.’ They say : 


'There are beings vdthout limit. 

Let ug take the vow to convey them all across. 

There are depravities in ug without number. 

Let US take the vow to extinguish them aU. 

There are truths without end, 

Let us take the vow to comprehend them alL 
There is the Way of Buddha without comparison, 

Let us take the vow to accomplish it perfectly.' 

Here it is emphasized that, -without striving to 
fulfil the first vow, of saving others, the follow- 
ing three are vain, even if they could be executed. 
Another prayer, more frequently recited, is taken 
from the Lolus,’^ and says 


1 See art. Einics asn Moninnr fBuddhiat) : D. T. Suzuk 
Outlines 0 / Jfuhdpdna Buddhism, p, 294 f. 

^ Saddharmapuvianka, tr. H. Kern, in SBE xxi a834 
The quotation here given is a translation from the Chine 
veraion of Kumarajiva, which is used as authoritative by « 
Eastern Buddhists. The extant original differs trom this 
little {cf. p. 171 of the Eng. tr. and p. 177 of the original. e< 
Kern and Nanjio, Petrogn^, 1912). ® 


'Let these merits (now performed) universally pervade all, 

And let us, together with them, soon realize the life of 
Buddhahood.' 

Another point to be noted in the Mahayana 
notion of prayer is that great stress is laid on 
the vyakaraya given by the presiding Buddha, 
and the assurance takes the form of prophecy. A 
prophecy of this kind is an encouragement given 
to wie bodhtsallva as well as an exaltation of his 
future achievements. Glorifications in the pro- 
phecy are always proportional to the enthusiasm 
of the vows, and these together served to impress 
the believers witli the grandeur of the start, the 
magnitude of the merits accumulated by the 
bodhisallva, and to stimulate the followers to the 
similar practice of pranidhana and parinUmaim. 
The effects of these inspirations were great, and in 
many cases they gave an impetus to enthusiasts, 
who thereby became great teachers or reformers. 

The greatest document of Mah^ana Buddhism 
in this respect is the Lotus of Truih.’^ Besides 
various points of Bnddliist doctrines expounded in 
it, the main topic of the book is the continuity of 
the vows taken, merits accomplished, and results 
attained, through the Buddhas of the past, Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and the future Buddhas. 

The second chapter, entitled ‘Tactfulness,’ 
emphasizes the unity of all Buddhas in the 
purpose, methods, and goal of their long training. 

'There ehall be no one of beings, who, having heard the 
Truth, will not become Buddhas.' s 

This is the earnest desire, vow, and prayer of all 
Buddhas. The discourse then proceeds to give 
vyShirai}a to many disciples of Sfikyamuni, by 
assuring them of Buddha’s love of all beings and 
his power to lead them to the highestgoal. Then, 
in ch. xii., entitled ‘Perseverance,’ Buddha’s 
disciples are encouraged to emulate their prede- 
cessors’ zeal and effort and to endure hardships in 
working among the perverted people of the latter 
days of degeneration. The disciples, in response, 
utter a prayer for endurance, pledging themselves 
to stand through all kinds of persecution and 
perils. After enumerating the perils, the prayer 
concludes with the follo-nang words : 

'They will scoltl us omj scorn and ridicule us. And thus w-e 
ehoU be repeatedly and repeatedly driven out of our own 
monasteries and sanctuaries. All tins, hatred and persecutions, 
shall we bear in forbearance and perseverance, because w'e are 
mindful of our Lord's command. In whichever cities or 
villages, where there may be any one who wouldllisten to us, 
we shall surely go there and preach as has been commis- 
sioned by Buddha. tVe are thy messengers, 0 Lord of the 
World, we have nothing to fear, in proclaiming thy truth. 
Now we take these vows in thy presence and in presence of all 
Buddhas, who have come here from the ten quarters. Msyst 
thou, O Buddha, know our intention and determination I ’* 
This prayer was not only an cxpreKion of 
ardent desire for the Buddhist cause cherished by 
many Buddhists, but was also a source of fiery 
inspiration given to many others who really lived 
their lives according to the dictates of the vows. 

4 . ‘Adoration to the Lotus of the Perfect 
Truth.’ — The Xofus played in Mahayana Buddhism 
a rfile similar to the Johannine literature in 
Christianity. Highest tributes were paid to the 
book by most Mahayanists, from various points of 
view, doctrinal, ethical, apocalyptic. The final 
result was the formulation of a prayer to the book 
itself, as the embodiment of the whole content of 
Buddhist and cosmic truths. ■ The man who 
standardized this formula was Nichiren (1223-82), 
a man of prophetic zeal who was intensely inspired 
by the ‘ Prayer of Perseverance,’ cited above, 
and lived his life in perils and hardships. His 
formula was ‘Namu Myb-Horenge-kyo,’ which 
I Cited above, usually called Lotus of the True Law (g.r.), 
SBE xxi. 

* it 99 (SBE xxi. 63). 

k This passage is in verse and is here taken from the Chinese 
version (cf. SBE xxi. 261). 
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was the Sino-Japanese form of ' Namh Sad- 
dhaTtna-pundar^ika-sUtraya* ‘Adoration be to 
the Lotus of' the Perfect Truth.’ * We shall give a 
brief account of his theory and practice. i 

Worship, according to the Slahayana theory, | 
amounts to the elevation of self to Buddhahood 
and the discovery of bodhi in self. This doctrine 
was formulated by the Chinese philosopher Chi-i 
(531-597) on tire authority of the Lotus, as the 
truth of ‘ mutual participation ’ or interdependence 
of all e.\istences. AH existences are interrelated ; 
therefore Ilnddliahood is found in every being, as | 
demoniac nature is not lacking but subdued even i 
in Buddha. The universe consisting of these j 
interrelated existences is the stage on which the 
truth of interdependence manifests itself, on which 
rmiversal truths realize themselves in particular 
existences. Nichiren adopted this theory and 
represented it in a palpable way. His representa- 
tion of the universe was to have the ‘ sacred title’ 
(of the Lotus of Truth) written down in the centre, 
and the names of Buddhas, sa^es, gods and men, 
spirits and demons, represented round the central 
truth. This symbolic visualization of the universe, 
or of the supreme being together with all beings, 
is, according to Nichiren, the best means of realiz- 
ing the cosmic truth in every worshippePs soul. 
The adoration of the book Lotus in this way is not 
a mere bibliolatry, but the worship of the universal 
truth, as revealed in the book. Now, this adora- 
tion is uttered in speech, i.e. in the formula as 
shown above, and the oral utterance is prayer, 
hymn, confession, and oath of fidelity all at once. 
Although the utterance is an act of an individnal, 
it is destined, by the very nature of cosmic struc- 
ture, to awaken in one’s self, together with all 
others, enlightenment in the quintessence of 
cosmic truths, and thus to accelerate the full 
Woom of the cosmic lotus-flower in every exis- 
tence.* 

This tfaOQght about th« adoration Is expressed by Kiehlten 
os tollows; ‘The letters which open every chapter (ol the 
Scripture) are five (in Chinese ideograms denoting the Lotus o/ 
the PtrSttA iPrutA) and the same conclude each one ol the 
chapters. Thus, the beginning and the consnnunation, as well 
os the whole between them, amormt to the seven letters 
(denoting] the Adoration ot the Truth. To otter this Adoration 
Is the sole clue to the propagation o( the Truth in the latter 
days ol degeneration. Any one who does not see the spirit of 
the Adoration and therefore fails to grasp the hey to the 
essential principle (of the truth and ita propagation] b not 
worthy- of a teacher in the latter ages, but moreover misses the 
real spirit of Niehiren's teaching. For my, Nichiren's, disciples 
and followers there is no need of any other device than the sole 
practice (of the Adoration].' In short, the ndoration is the 
means of realising the truth of the mntnal participation in 
every one's life, and the formula Is a prayer addressed to Buddha 
and to the truths res-ealedby him, as well as to aU beings and 
to one's own deeper self. 

5 * ‘ Homage to the Buddha of infinite light.’ — 
As we have seen, the stories of various Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas are told in Mahayana hooks, 
with their respective vows of salvation. These 
stories and vows became sources of inspiration and 
stimulants to emulation for the respective believers 
in the superhuman beings.* Among the objects 
of adoration and devotion in this sense Amitabba, 
the Buddha of infinite light, played the most 
significant part, and his worship formed a distinct 
r 'pib kind of adoration paid to a sacred book is as old as the 
origin of MahAySna, and every Mahayana book opens with o 
homaM paid to the book. In some cases the homage is extended 
to Buddha and his community, and the adoration takes the form 
of a prayer. This practice m^ be traced back to the Pdli 
books, in which the formula ' Kamo iassa Jlhagarato Arahato 
Samm&Sanyniddhassa' precedes the text. Am introductory 
prayer ol this kind is found in nearly every treatbe on doctrines, 
one ot which b cited below. 

SI. Ancsaki, Sichiren, the Buddhist Prophet, Cambridge, 

X One of those deities whose vows are adored and to whom 
nrany prayers are addressed b Avalokitelvara, the chief figure 
of ch. xxiv, (xxv. in Chines^ of the Bolus. For one of the 
prayera addressed to him see A Estlin Carpenter, Compnrofftc 
tlehyion (Borne University Library), London (lOlS), p. 153 f. 


stream of Buddhist pietism.* This form of 
Buddhism lays more emphasis on devotion than 
on emulation, in spite of the fact that the vows 
taken by Amitabha, while he was stiU a monk 
Dharmakara, are a specimen of the grand prayer 
for the salvation of all beings. In any case, the 
faith in Amitabha’s all-embracing compassion and 
all-saving device caused many prayers of devotion 
to be uttered or written down, and the final result 
was a formulation of the prayer in a simple form, 
‘ Jfamu Amida-butsu,’ hvbich is the Sino-Japanese 
form of ‘ Namo ’mitabhaya Buddhaya,’ ‘ Homage 
be to the Buddha of infinite light.’ 

Before considering this simple prayer to Ami- 
tabha, we shall give a specimen of the prayers 
addressed to him. Vasubandhu opens his com- 
mentary on the Sukhdvaii-vyiihd (Nanjio, no. 
1264) with a prayer : 

* O Exalted One I I trust myself whole-heartedly 
To the Tatha^ta whose light pervades, 

Without any impediment, the regions in the ten quarters. 
And express my earnest desire to be bom in Thy Land. 


In realizing in vision the appearance of Thy Land, 

I toow that It surpasses au realms in the threefold existence, 
That it is like sky, embracing all, 

Vast and spacious without boundaries. 

Thy mercy and compassion in accordance with the righteous 
way 

Is an outgrowth of the stock of merits (accumulated by Thee), 
which are beyond all worldly good ; 

And Thy light permeates ever^’here. 

Like the mirrors ot the Sun and the Moon. 

[Further description of the excellence of the Paradise.} 

Let me pray that all beings, having been bom there, 

Shall proclaim the Tmth, like Buddha Thyself, 

Herewith 1 wTite down this essay and utter these verses, 

And pray that 1 could see Thee, O Buddha, face to face, 

And that 1 could, together with all my fellow-beings, 

Attain the birth in the Land of Bliss/ 

(In this prose translation, the lines ot the original verse 
are kept.) 

Vasubandhu further prescribes the five methods 
of worship to those who desire the communion of 
the land of bliss: (1) reverence shown by bodily 
acts of worship; (2) adoration expressed in oral 
utterance ; (3) earnest thought and prayer carried 
out by the fixation of mind ; (4) intent thought to 
visuauze the Buddha and his land ; (5) dedication 
of all good will and works to the welfare of fellow- 
beings. 

Among these five methods adoration by oral 
utterance, especially in calling the Buddha’s name 
{ndmadheya), became an important factor in the 
worship, and the final result was the formula cited 
above. This kind of prayer tends very naturally 
to become a mechanical repetition of the name, 
and there were and ore many Buddhists practising 
the method in that way. Vet we must know that 
devotional piety and earnest thought are kept and 
stimulated even by the repetition of the Buddha’s 
name, and also that the leaders of this Buddhist 
pietism were always keen on emphasizing faith and 
moral life as manifestations of piety.’ 

Moreover, there is another interesting phase in 
the development of Amita-Buddhism, viz. that a 
special theory of prayer was propounded by one 
of its leaders, Shinran (1173-12&), a Japanese 
reformer. He explains the faithful thought to 
mean, not only a thought, hut also reverence 
shou-n towards the Buddha, through one’s moral 
life, as well as the adoration of his grace by oral 
utterance of his name. This adoration, the repeti- 

I The Btory of AiQitabha*s conversion and vowa is told in the 
Suhhdtati'Vyuha {SBB xlix. pt. ii). The scenes are depicted 
in a highly imarinative way and the vowa taken are elawrate 
and high-sounoing, yet all alter the model of the story of 
Sumedba. This link ol affinity between the two stories is a 
strong point against the theory that the belief in this Buddha 
was & product of Christian influence. Another point to the 
swne effect is the development of the faith, which can be traced 
step by step in India, Chinn, and Japan. 

3 The threefold thought in devotion is faithful thought, pro* 
found thought, and the thought to attain the final bli^ by 
dedicating uH good to that end (cL SBB xlix. pt- ii, p. 188). 
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tion of the Baddha’s name, ought to be uttered, 
never with any idea of petition, but always as an 
expression of absolute dependence on, and of grati- 
tude top’ards, the Buddha’s grace. Shinran taught 
this doctrine of prayer because he believed in the 
infinite strength of the Buddha’s saving power, 
which reduces any idea of exertion or self-reliance, 
not only to useless redundance, but to a harmful 
impediment to the true devotion. Thus, prayer is 
regarded by Shinran as an expression of absolute 
dependence, on our part, on the Buddha’s com- 
passion and redeeming plan. 

Shinran’s religion was, in this way, the anti- 
podes of the religion of self-perfection, as we see it 
m the original tenet of Buddhism ; yet, in strictly 
excluding the idea of petition from prayer, he 
returned to the original standpoint of Buddhism, 
in contrast to some of the prevailing forms of the 
Buddhism of his time. 

Literature.— See the works cited throug-hout, especially 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines 0 / ilahdpana Buddkmn, London. 1907, 
pp. 290-310. M. AKESAKI, 


PRAYER (Chinese).-^The idea of prayer has 
permeated the whole religious life of China, under 
whatever form that life has manifested itself from 
the earliest ages of which we have any knowledge 
down to the present time. The Chinese had ‘in 
everything by prayer and supplication ’ made 
known their requests long before St. Paul WTote 
those words.* 

The present writer has heard extempore prayer 
in a temple,* but set forms are very largely used. 
Supplications are prepared to meet different circum- 
stances with blarilcs to fill in personal particulars 
of names, etc. These are burned, this process, it 
is believed, ensuring their passage to the other 
world. Among such are prayers after bad dreams,* 
and when some untoward event has been seen, as 
a crowing hen, a dog digging a hole, etc. 

"When Confucius was ill, one of his disciples 
•pushed prwer to be offered to the spirits for his 
master.* The duke of Chow prayed for King Wu, 
his brotlier, to their great - grandfather, grand- 
father, and father.* The famous general Chu Ko- 
liang in ancient times prayed for restoration to 
health.* Sons pray for long life for their parents,* 
and petitions are offered for offspring (the goddess 
of mercy is much sought after for that purpose). 
Confucius was born after prayer by his mother.® 

Almost as varied as the objects of prayer are the 
deities to whom prayers are made, the first and 
highest being Shang Ti, the Supreme Euler. 
From ancient times this worship of God has been 
regularly kept up by the sovereign.® As one 
instance of it, the emperor Kien Lung ‘in times 
of scarcity . . . begged grain from the Euler 
above.’** 

With this basis of monotheism there was also 


worship of the spirits presiding over rivers an< 
hills of note, ‘ the mounds, dykes, plains, forests 
and the spirits of Ea"es and worthies of ancien 
times’ who wpre subordinate to the Suprem. 
Euler.** The prayers to these were in the char 
actor of announcements, thanksgivings, petitions 
IE. n. rnrker, .4neicnl China Simplified, London, 1903, t 
63: Chinese Jteeorder, Shanghai, JS66-1914, xliv. 133, HO. 

•?■ Buddhism a Preparation or a Eindrance t 

Chnstianitp in China I, Hongkong, 1007, p. 14 ff, 

E Chinese Recorder, Ixlv. 369, 870 1. 

*3. Legge, TAe Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1801-72. i 
* Ck)nluclan Analects,* etc., p. 70. o 

™ 'if-**'" J^'”***' SiCRincE (Ohinese) ; Chinese Recorder, Ixii 
S90, 375. 

« Cbinete Jlecordfr, Ixiv. 291. 

7 Ib. p. 202. 8 p, 294 

9 J. LeffM, The Retiffione of China, London, 18S0, p. 26 
w E. II- Parker, Studiee in CAtne^e Religion, London, lOK 
p. 191. 

U Leg«, TU R^igiont of China, p. 25 f. ; also his CAinej 
Claenfs, IL, 'The TVorks of Afenclus.* p. 1P3/., Hi., •The 6bo 
King * 162. 


or adoration. Those of adoration are the only 
kind nsed in the worship to Confucius. 

Heaven and earth, as the manifestations and 
revelations of the Supreme Being, were the objects 
of imperial worship * and also at times of that of 
the common people. 

The present writer will never forget a most impressive 
instance of it during a terrific tj-plioon. Amidst the howling 
tempest, with many drowning, the Chinese nurse knelt down 
on the breaking verandah and poured forth an earnest and 
impassioned prayer. 

Ancestor-worship is regularly engaged in by 
every family which is not Christian. Kumerous 
gods and goddesses, deified heroes, sacred trees, 
smooth stones from the brook, bridges, etc., or 
their spirits, are worshipped with prayer and 
offerings. 

Budilhist and Taoist monks and priests read 
liturgies and sutras in the temples and monasteries. 
There is no suggestion of prayer in the Too Teh 
King of Lao-tzu,* though it soon appears in Taoism. 

Buddhist gods are ideas personified, mostly 
‘fictitious personations,’ BO that Buddhist worship, 
except among the simple-minded in China, is hut 
‘ a homage rendered to ideas and is only supposed 
to be reflex in its effects. Their worship is useful 
as a discipline, but not effectual as prayer.’ Prayer 
is not absolutely necessary to the Buddhist.® But 
the common man or woman in China, like the rest 
of the human race, feels the need of prayer and is 
not concerned with this esoteric view. 

The following prayer was nsed by the Ming 
emperors at the solstice worship of Shang Ti : 

tbe numerous tribes of animated beings are indebted to 
tChy favour 'lor tbeir beginning. Men and creatures are em* 
paradised, 0 Ti (Lord), in Thy love. All living things are 
indebted to Thy goodness, but who knows whence his blessing 
comes to him? It is Thou alone, 0 Lord, who art the true 
parent of all things. . . . Tbe Service of Song Is completed but 
our poor sincerity cannot be fully expressed. Sovereign good- 
ness is Infinite. As a potter Thou hast made ail living thinn. 
Great and email are curtained round. As engraveu on the 
heart of Thy poor servant is tbe sense of Thy goodness, but my 
feeling cannot be fully displayed. With great kindness Thou 
dost bear with us, and notwithstanding our demerits dost grant 
via lile and prosperity.’* 

This very high level of spirituality is not reached 
in many of the ritual prayers. 

Though a tablet to the emperor appeared in the 
larger temples, it is only recently that prayer for 
the government and those in authority has been 
desired, and the Chinese turned to the Christians 
for it, the emperor having been dethroned with bis 
State worship. 

One of the most eminent Chinese philosophers, 
a great Confucian commentator, said : 

'Prayer is the expression of repentance and promise of 
amendment, to supplicate the help of the spirits. If there may 
not be those things, then there is no need for praying. In the 
case of the Sage [Confucius], he had committed no errors, and 
admitted of no amendment. In nil his conduct he had been In 
harmony with the spiritual intelligences, and therefore he said : 
“My praying has been for a long time.” ** 

The spirit in which prayer is offered is considered 
^ the Chinese to he or the utmost importance. 
'Tlie Master (Confucius) said: ‘Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles,’® and the spirit in 
whicli prayer is offered must he a sincere one. 
Some amount of ceremony is generally observed 
with prayer. Oiferings of meat and vegetables are 
often presented and cups of wine ; wax candles are 
lighted and incense-sticks and mock paper money 
burned. 

The attitude taken in prayer is typical of rever- 
ence. Kneeling mats are provided in temples for 

* Legge, Religions of China, p. 34 ; J. Edkins, Religion in 
China-, London. 1878, p. 18 f. 

9 Parker, Slndfes in Chinese Religion, p. 111. 

* Edkins, Religion in China^, p. 60. 

4 Kelson Bitton, The Regeneration of Keio China, London 
1814,ch. iii. , 

* Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 289 f. 

® Legge, Chinese Clasties, i. 6. 
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the worshippers, who not only laicel hat often 
touch the fpround with their foreheads and perform 
the kowtow. If weak and nnahlo to kneel, the 
worshipper is told in pious books that he may 
stand. In prayer tho hands are laid palm to palm 
with extended fingers and raised np and down 
several times. 

Authorities are cited In the footnotes, 

J. DyKn Baiin 

PRAYER (Christian, Theological).— The fact of 
prayer is the supremo proof of tho importance of 
religion ns an element in human life. Face to 
face tvitli vast and mysterious forces, beset by 
dangers, urged on by unceasing needs, man turns 
instinctively for help to powers other and CTcater 
than Itimsclf. Prayer is wide as the world and 
older than liistorj-. Tho animistic savago and the 
polytheist, aa well aa the Christian, practise it. 
Even the Buddhist, though in strictness his creed 
should find no place for it, seeks solace in prayer. 
In tho prescnco of such facts, it is not wrong to 
speak of prayer as an instinct of tho human heart. 
It is an instinct sprin^ng from man’s sense of his 
own weakness and limitations and from his recog- 
nition of the greatness of tho tiniverso in which ho 
dwells. Prayer may truly be said to bo prior to nil 
definite crecas, to bo indeed the expression of tho 
need which all creeds seek to satisfy. ‘ He that 
comoth to God must believe tliat lie is’ (He 11'), 
wo are taught, and tho saying is true ; but the 
belief is often implicit ratlicr than explicit. 

With tlie advent of monotheism, prayer reaches 
a now dignity and power. Belief m tho one 
Deity, sovereign in the universe, carries with it a 
sense of security and of elevation which has an 
ennobling influence on thougiitand life. It makes 
men strong and free in the world. Hero is tho 
secret of tlio transformation which Islfira ellccts 
for tho African animist. Ciiristianity oifers better 
gifts, but the gifts of Islam are not to be despised. 
The monotheist, sot free from tho terrors of the 
animistic demon-world, or from the uncertainties 
and confusions of tho nolytlicistio pantlieon, lifts 
his face to heaven and gives his worship to the 
Supremo alone, and asks help from a Powerwhich, 
ho is assured, has no rival. 

I. Definition. — Prayer is not necessarily peti- 
tion, the asking for benefita Any intercourse of 
a human soul wiUi higher powers may rigblly be 
termed prayer. For tho monotheist prayer is 
intercourse with God. Pra3-er, says Jeremy 
Taylor, is 'an ascent of tho mind to God.’* AJl 
forms of such ascent — adoration, confession, : 
thanksgiving, as well as petitions seeking for 
definite gifts— may bo included in tho generic 
term ‘praj-cr,’ Prayer is, in general, tho com- 
munion ol tho human sonl with God. 

This comntimion is not necessarily an inward 
conscionsnesa of spiritual relationship with God. 
There is a tendency in modern WTiUngs on this 
subject to regard prayer as necessarily involving 
an apprehension of tho Divine Pre.scncc in an 
essentially inward manner. Bnt tliero is no x>roof 
of this. Xlie inwani apprehension of God is the 
soul of all mysticism and it would bo going too 
far to claim mystical experience for cverj- praver. 
Such cxporionco is a mark of a somewhat advanced 
stage of religion. Tho child, tho nncducatcd, and 
tho simple unreflecting mind, as a rule, seek God 
above, not witldn. Hence the tendency of all 
such to spe.ik prayers aloud, no matter howprivnte 
tmd personal the prayers may bo. The prayer of 
Solomon, ' Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling- 
place’ (I K 8”), expresses tho natural thonglit of 
the simple mind. 

» * jfjs kub nnri gremVfS e/ TJelr ttrin;!, Lemton. 1CS8, eh. 
le. I with Af)tile.>i*> -asrensin Intellecte* in Dcoia’ 

Ttifet n. H. <]«. UsvUi. »rt. IS, >i1e OratloneX 


2. OT. — Monotheistic prayer in its pre-Christian 
form re.aohcs its greatest elevation in the OT. 
All the forms which the intercourse of tho human 
soul with God is able to assume will be found there 
in unexampled nobility and splendour. The cry 
of tho sonl for God, ns in Ps 4-2 ; confession of sin, 
ns in Fs 61 ; intercession, thanksgiving, petition- 
all these are found in the OT, and espociallj- in 
the Psalms and the Prophets, in forms which stand 
to-day as the most perfect utterances of spiritual 
devotion. 

The principal elements which distinguish tho 
prayers of the OT are : (1) a vivid consciousness of 
God ns a living personal Presence and ns possessing 
supreme power, and (2) an unfailing realization of 
His holiness, involving tlio conviction that only 
through moral goodness can men become accept- 
able in His sight. Ps 1.39 affords a striking 
instance of both these elements ; but they ore to 
be found everywhere. God as tho living God, and 
righteousuess of life as that which alone can bring 
man into harmony with Him — these are tlie 
essentials of the monotheism of the OT and they 
are tho distinguishing marks of its prayers. 

3. NT. — Cliristian prayer demands more detailed 
consideration. Tho NT is full of exhortations to 
prayer and promises of blessing to those w-ho pray 
aright. It also contains many examples of 
prayer. So important a place does prayer occupy 
in its teachings that it may bo aflirmed positively 
that to doubt the efficacy of prayer is to shake 
the very foundations of Christianity. To deter- 
mine the essential elements of Christian prayer, we 
must go to the teachings of Christ Himscit. Tho 
fullest and most chnvaoteristic is contained in 
Mt C''”, A brief analysis of tliis passage will 
exiiibit the principles of Cliristian prayer. 

(1) Prayer must have spiritual reality. This 
truth is enforced by means of a warning against 
hj-pocrisy, i.e. against unreality. Tho warning is 
twofold ! (n) against that unreality which uses tho 
observances of prayer for outward show, in order 
to gain credit in tho world, and (6) against vain 
repetitions, i.c. against using the forms of prayer 
ns incantations or ningicaf formnlro, the mere 
repetition of which will, it is imagined, avert some 
evil or effect some good. Prayer is to be real 
spiritual intercourse between tne soul and God : 
•\Vlion tbon hast shut thj- door, pray to tby 
Father which is in secret ' (Mt 6'). 

(2) In prayer tho soul is to approach God as a 
child drawing near to a father, with perfect sim- 
plicity and directness, in confidence and love. 
‘Pray to thy Father’ ; and remember that ‘your 
Father kuoweth whnt things ye have need of, 
before yc ask him ' (Mt C'). Ho is a Father whose 
knowledge of j-our needs is infinitely greater than 
your own. 

(3) Christ gives a form of proyer which is to 
servo aa a pattern. The I,ord’s Prayer teaches us 
what to pray for. It also tenches us how to prnj-. 
In it wo arc taught to praj- lor the supremo end 
winch _God Himself seeks, and also for temporn! 
ami spiritual good for ourselves. Most remarkable 
is tho order in which tiie petitions are arranged. 
Tile prayers for God’s glory and Kingdom come 
before the prayers for personal blessing. From 
this wo gather tliat ail private and personal ends 
must bo subordinated to the higher purposes of the 
Divine Will. All our prayers must be offered up 
with the condition that tlie supremo end, which is 
the universal good, must overrule all particular 
ends, Thcrcmustbcnotclfishncssin praj-er. The 
greatest instance of the application of this principle 
is to Ite found in thelifeof Christ Himself. IVbcn 
confronted with the last great sacrifice. He prayed 
that Ife might be delivered, but added, ' nevcrtlic- 

I less not mj- wiii, but thine, be done’ (Lk 22°). 
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This is the same principle as that which Christ 
sets forth as the supreme rule of all true living : 

‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ’ (Mt 6^). In this principle also we find the 
significance of the characteristic law of Christian 
prayer that it is ofi'ered * in the name of Christ.* 
The mission, sacrifice, life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesns Ciirist fonn the means by which the 
Kingdom is established through the overcoming of 
evil and the perfecting of humanity. In and 
through Him human wills become identified with 
the supreme Divine purpose. ' If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you’ (Jn 15’). 
Prayer which is truly ‘ in Christ ’ can never be in 
vain. 

It is not going too far to say that, when these 
principles are grasped firmly, the difficulties which 
nave so frequently troubled the minds of thoughtful 
people on the subject of prayer will be found 
capable of solution. Our purpose here is to 
exhibit this fact as clearly and simply as possible 
and to deal briefly with the deeper scientific and 
philosophical problems which are involved. 

4. Two main difficulties.— Two great objections 
have been made against the efficacy of petitionary 
prayer. 

(a) The moral, or theological, objection . — This 
difficulty Ima troubled devout minds in all ages. 
It assumes many forms, but, in its commonest 
shape, may be presented thus : God knows, better 
than we do, all that is good for ns. Trust- 
ing in His supreme wisdom and power, we may 
rely upon Him to do what is best without any 
request on our part. To ask Him for gifts is 
really an effort to get Him to do something for us 
which we fear He may not do. Instead of being 
an exercise of faith, it is in truth a manifestation 
of donbt, perhaps even of selfishness. It is, in 
effect, an attempt to indnce God to change His 
mind. Hence it is concluded that the only justifi- 
able prayer is the prayer for resignation or, more 
properly, for submission of the will to God. The 
mteroourse of the soul with God, it is said, should 
never be the asking for definite gifts, but always 
the bringing of the human will into harmony with 
the Divine. 

In aU this there would seem to be an element of 
truth and an element of error. The element of 
truth ivill be found in the final words in which the 
objection has just been stated : true prayer must 
always involve the bringing of the mind and will 
of man into harmony with the mind and will 
of God. This is another way of expressing the 
third condition of Christian prayer as given above : 
all private and personal aims must be subordinated 
to the higher purposes of the Divine 'Will. The 
element of error will be found in the supposition 
that this bringing of the human will into harmony 
with the Divine renders impossible the asking and 
the receiving of special benefits. The true infer- 
ence is quite opposite. When the will has been 
brought into harmony with the great universal 
purpose of God, the soul becomes enable of 
benefit which were before impossible. To regard 
the Will of God as determining a fixed unalterable 
arrangement of events is inconsistent with that 
spiritual view of the universe which is the basis of 
the whole argument : it is to leave out of account 
the Incessant action and reaction of the spiritual 
world. The unohangeableness of God does not 
mean that the universe is a perfectly articulated 
mechanical system in which everything is given 
from the beginning. It means, rather, that the 
principles and purposes of the Divine Providence 
are eternal and unchangeable. If God be a living 
6od-^a personal Life with whom our souls are in 
relationship — it follows that to every movement of 


the human will there is some corresponding Divine 
reaction. When, therefore, the will of man is 
brought into harmony with the Will of God, the 
soul is rendered capable of blessings which were 
before impossible. The moral condition on which 
those blessings depend has been fulfilled. Now, 
prayer is essentially the fulfilment of this moral 
condition. True prayer is the movement of the 
human soul into a new relationship with God. 
Every true prayer, therefore, renders some blessing 
possible. An illustration will make this statement 
clearer. The forgiveness of sins is granted in 
response to the prayer which expresses true 
repentance. Confession of sin which has no 
spiritual reality behind it, which is a mere form of 
words, cannot call down pardon. Only when the 
soul moves into harmony with the Divine Will— a 
movement which finds its inevitable expression in 
the prayer of contrition — is the blessing bestowed. 
This instance is that selected by Christ Himself. 
Commenting on the petition, ‘Forgive us our 
debts as we also have forgiven our debtors,’ He 
says: ‘H 7® forgive men their trespasses, yonr 
heavenly Father will also forgive you : but u ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive yonr trespasses ’ (Mt 6“'-). Here 
the condition of the great gift of pardon is the 
bringing of the mind and will of man into harmony 
with the mind and will of God. 'When that 
movement of the soul has taken place, the gift 
becomes possible. True prayer is the expression 
of a spiritual change whicn brings a new capacity 
to receive blessing from God. Nor is there any 
reason why this capacity should be relative only 
to spiritual gifts. The principle involved applies 
to tlie whole range of blessing, temporal as well 
as spiritual. In a moral and spiritual universe 
all the possessions and capacities of moral and 
spiritual beings must be morally and spiritually 
conditioned. 

The whole force, then, of the moral, or theo- 
logical, difficulty in relation to prayer is derived 
from an erroneous— indeed impossible — view of the 
nature of the spiritual universe. This view at- 
tributes to the spiritual a mechanical ri^dity 
which is altogether alien from its true nature. 

lb) The scieniijic objection . — This difficulty is one 
which has pressed with great weight upon the 
modern mind, for it derives its force from modem 
scientific conceptions of the universe. It depends 
upon the scientific principle of natural law. The 
advance of science, so wonderful in the modem 
world, has been secured by the progressive dis- 
covery of what are termed 'laws of nature,’ i.e. a 
great order according to which events happen. 
Cause and effect are linked together in the natural 
world by certain unvarying uniformities of sequ- 
ence. 'When one of these uniformities has been 
determined, it is found to be constant and un- 
changeable. And, the further science advances, 
the more fully does it appear that things and 
events in nature are subject to the sw'ay of such 
uniformity. From this it seems to follow that the 
whole course of nature is a perfectly determined 
system. Everything that happens is the result of 
the previous state of things, in a relationship 
which is absolutely necessary. 

The effect of all this on many devout minds has 
been such that prayer for benefits involving 
material elements has been regarded as meaning- 
less. How can we pray for fair weather if we 
believe that the weather is determined by natural 
causes in a necessary order? How can we pray 
for recovery from sickness if we believe that sick- 
ness and health depend on the physical condition 
of the organism, and that that condition arises 
from certain antecedent causes in accordance with 
unvarying laws? Some of those who have been 
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influenced by this reasoning divide tlio vrorld of 
human experience into two parte, _ spiritual and 
material. In the former, they think, prayer is 
efBcacious ; spiritnal blessings may be obtained by 
it; in the latter they believe prayer to bo wholly 
unreasonable and ineffective. Such thinkers, re- 
garding the laws of nature as the expression of the 
Divine Will, hold that, when wo pray for material 
results, wo are guilty of the folly of asking God to 
abrogate His own laws. 

It IS not surprising that a conception of natural 
law which has had so great nn effect upon sincerely 
religious minds should have been even more influ- 
ential in relation to the common opinion of the 
modern world, hlnterialism and naturalism have 
become popular doctrines. They hold (the former 
more crudely, the latter in a more subtle manner) 
that the universe is n continuous development, 
necessarily ordered from beginning to end in ac- 
cordance with natural law. In such a system 
there can be no place for Divine intervention ; 
prayer is meaningless. 

It is true that these doctrines find no place for 
God in the scheme of their thought, and therefore 
they are bound to deny altogether the value of 
prayer ; but it must be remembered that many 
who hold these views ns working hypotheses for 
scientific purposes are not prepared to go so far as 
this. Like the devout minds already mentioned, 
they are apt to think in water-tight compartments. 
They are materialists, or naturalists, while dealing 
with the physical world, but are inclined to admit 
the existence of a spiritual realm in which events 
occur which are not subject to the laws of physical 
causation. To such, nn answer to prayer involving 
change in the physical order seems impossible, but 
in the spiritual realm the intercourse of a soul 
with God may well be a means of great and varied 
blessing. 

In considering this mode of thought, it is neces- 
sary first to take account of the sharp distinction 
which is so frequently made between the material 
and the spiritual. In regard to the latter, it is 
admitted that prayer may have results; its effi- 
cacy in relation to the former is denied. And 
here again a distinction must be made. There are 
some who believe in a real response of God to the 
cry of the human soul seeking for spiritual bless- 
ing ; there are others who think that the spiritual 
value of prayer is to be accounted for only by its 
subjective influence upon the devout mind : prayer 
attunes the soul to higher things ; it brings petice, 
resignation, trust ; these are its real benefits. 
None can deny these subjective effects ; but, if 
prayer be no more, it loses even this value ; for it 
becomes an impossibility for the enlightened. Who 
conid seek pence in prayer, knowing nil the time 
that his cry for help could bring no real response? 
This doctrine is but another form of the cynical 
view which regards religion as a useful superstition 
—an illusion which gives comfort to those whose 
ignorance permits them to enjoy it. More import- 
ant is the view of those who hold that there is a 
real_ Divine response in the spiritual spliere, as 
distinguished from the physical. Many great 
religious thinkers of the 19th cent, made this 
distinction.^ Their reason for doing so has already 
been explained. It was a mode of tliought chnr- 
acteristio of the time. More recent movements 
of science and philosophy have been showing that 
tliis sharp division between the two realms of 
being cannot be maintained. Psj'chology has 
been proving the greatness of the influence of mind 
uvon matter, and physiology has been revealing 
fu® fact that the brain is an organ which subserves 
™®_uitecting agency of intelligence (see W. 
McDongall, Body and Mind, London, 1911; and 
H. Bergson, Matter and Memory , Eng. tr., do. 1911). 


The brain has been compared by Bergson to a 
telephone exchange. It is the instrument by 
which the response of the organism to a stimulus 
from without is controlled. 

In relation to all such forms of thinking, how- 
ever, our common sense supplies a ready solution 
of tlie problem which we are now considering. 
And hero common sense is most perfectly expressed 
in the simple words of Christ : ‘ Pray to thy 
Pather.' When a child asks for some gift, he 
never pauses to think whether the gift is material 
or spiritual. His prayer expresses his need with 
the utmost simplicity and directness. As to 
material benefits, lie knows perfectly well that his 
father can bestow them. Human beings can inter- 
vene to help one miotlier. A man droivning in 
deep water cries out for help because he knows 
that human power may he able to save him. A 
sick man calls in a doctor because he knows 
that his medical skill is often able to arrest the 
progi ess of di.scasc. We are all aware that there 
are limits to human power in its intervention in 
the course of natural events ; but that, within 
those limits, its ability to produce changes in that 
course are infinite, wo are assured by our commonest 
experiences. TJio mind and will of man can sub- 
ordinate the course of nature to human purposes. 

Further, this power is not inconsistent with the 
perfect fulfilment of the laws of nature. Man is 
able to use natural forces, and combine them in 
multitudes of ways, for his own ends ; but every 
force so employed operates in accordance ivith its 
proper laws. Tims it is that all human works are 
accomplished. Thus almost the whole surface of 
the globe has been altered, the seas covered with 
fleets, the earth penetrated in pursuit of its liidden 
wealth. So it is that man can rise high in air in 
opposition to the force of gravitation, speak to a 
friend miles away, and send his messages round 
the world. 

And not only is all this done in accordance 111111 
the laws of nature, but its very possibility is de- 

f iendent upon the existence of natural law. The 
aws of nature are only another name for the 
trustworthiness of natural forces. When we find 
that nature is not capricious, but trustworthy, we 
are able to use physical forces to effect the purposes 
which we liave in view. It is the knowledge of 
natnml law as unfailing that gives man his power 
in dculinn with nature. When man has grasped 
these unfailing laws, lie finds the material world 
plastic in his hands. 

Now, it is absurd to suppose that this character- 
istic of natural law, which gives to man all his 
power over nature, creates an obstacle in the way 
of Divine activity. Are we to suppose that the 
Supreme Spirit labours under a disability from 
which His creature, man, is free ; that He is so 
shackled by His own laws that He is unable to 
re.spond to the changing needs of His creation ? 
Surely it must be true that, if the uniformity of 
nature is the means by which human liberty, in 
dealing with the forces of nature, is secured, that 
uniformity must in some far higher way subserve 
the Divine freedom. 

It is not difticult to discover the source of the 
confu-sion of mind which is so common on this 
question. We forget to take account of the 
practical side of science. When applyingscientific 
principles, we think only of theoretical science. 
Theoretical science discovers the uniformities of 
nature; practical science makes use of those uni- 
formities for the eilectlng of human purposes. 
But the history of discovery shows that the 
practical aim is really dominant throughout. Man 
has learned to master natural forces for his own 
benefit by finding out how they work. The one 
supreme lesson is that nature is thus mastered. 
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Forgetting to consider this, nnd regarding nature 
in an abstract theoretical way as a system of laws, 
we form a purely factitious conception of it from 
which all spiritual initiative is excluded,^ We then 
apply this conception to God’s relation to the 
universe, and forget that the impotence which we 
thus ascribe to God should first be ascribed to 
ourselves. Thus arises the illusion which has 
darkened so many souls. 

Far clearer in thought and truer in principle is 
the faith which passes with simplicity from the 
common earthly experience to God in relation to 
human need. The earthly father can and does 
help his child ; how much more must the Heavenly 
Father be able and willing to answer the prayers 
of His children 1 

It may be urged as an objection against all this 
that, in the case of man, we can trace his inter- 
vention in the succession of natural causes : we see 
him at work, selecting and combining the elements 
with which he deals, and so bringing about the 
results which he has in view. The drowning man 
cries for help ; his shout is heard ; and, by means 
of a rope or a boat, he is pulled out of danger. 
But we see no sign of similar interventions by 
Divine agency in response to prayer. When devout 
souls believe that their prayers are answered, it 
will be found that the desired results have come 
about by means of the apparently undisturbed 
operation of natural causes. If this be, in truth, 
God’s work in answer to prayer, His method must 
be very different from that employed by man when 
he controls the succession of events. This is an 
important objection, and, up to a certain point, 
perfectly sound. It is not to be supposed that 
God’s response to prayer takes place in the super- 
ficial way characteristic of man’s work. What- 
ever conception we may form of the Divine relation 
to the forces and laws of nature, we cannot believe 
that the Almighty works as man works. JIan by 
constant and painful trial has burrowed a little 
beneath_ the surface of things and so made useful 
discoveries which enable him, in a manner which 
is marvellous for him, to guide the course of nature 
for his own purposes. But God’s control of natural 
forces must be very different. Man works upon 
the surface ; God directs things from the centre. 
What we call forces and laws of nature are but 
fragments abstracted from the whole and pre- 
sented in forms which have been shaped by our 
human needs and methods. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Supreme Spirit must approach the material 
universe in the same limited way. But the objec- 1 
tiou assumes that there can be no other way in 
which to approach it — an absurd supposition. The 
whole meaning of the argument which has been 
presented above is just this : if man with his very 
limited knowledge and power is able to control 
natural forces for the satisfaction of human needs, 
how much more must the Eternal God, ivith His 
infinitely larger and deeper grasp of the material 
universe, be able to nse the laws and processes of 
nature for the realization of the ends demanded by 
the spiritual relationships into which He enters 
with His human children ! Neither in the human 
sphere nor in the dirine is it necessary to suppose 
any violation or suspension of natural law, 

S. Some minor objections.— The two difficulties 
which so far have occupied our attention are by 
far the greatest and most formidable of all in con- 
nexion with the subject of prayer. Some minor 
objections deserve a brief consideration. 

(a) The littleness of man . — ^It is urged that man 
is too small a being to claim the interest and 
attention of the Almighty. The vastness of the 
physical universe as revealed by astronomy, and 
Its immeasurable history as disclosed by geology 
and biology, teach ns that man is of very little 


account in the rvhole scheme. It is sheer presump, 
tion on his part to ask God to attend to his 
petitions. And how' much more does this apply to 
the individual human being, W’ho is but one out of 
many hundreds of millions of beings of the same 
sort ? 

In a similar spirit, it has been said that it is 
inconceivable that God can ‘ give serious ear and 
individual consideration to each and all ’ of the 
multitude of petitions, ‘ wise and unwise, selfish 
and unselfish,’ which are addressed to Him daily 
and hourly by hundreds of millions of human 
beings ’ (C. Stewart, in SJ ix. 386). 

In answer to such objections, it must be 
observed (o) that, no matter how small and W’eak 
man may be, he is yet a spiritual being, capable 
of knowledge, goodness, and love, able to enter 
into communion with God ; and (/5) that such argu- 
ments, instead of attributing greatness to God, redly 
detract from His greatness. A worthy conception of 
God’s greatness will discern that nothing is little, 
nothing insignificant, in His sight. He is not like a 
collector who prizes a thing because it is rare, nor 
like a megalomaniac who admires only the gigantic, 
nor like a tired official who finds details wearisome 
and settles every question by red tape. In God’s 
universe the midge is as perfectly formed as the 
whale, the snowflake as harmonious as the solar 
system. But, above all, God’s supreme greatness 
is His spiritual perfection. To Him spiritual ends 
are supremely important. Therefore the perfect- 
ing of every human being possessed of personality 
must be a matter outweighing all material con- 
siderations. 

(i) The inconsistemy of human prayers . — It is 
often said that petitions addressed to God are so 
conflicting, owing to the diversity of human 
interests, that it is impossible to suppose that 
they can be rightly offered, or can call down an 
answer. One farmer prays for rain, another for 
fair w’eather. In every war both sides pray for 
victory. 

It IB indeed astonishing that this objection 
has been seriously entertained by some reasonable 
people. Every true prayer must be offered up, as 
we have seen, with the condition that the granting 
of it is not inconsistent with the higher purposes of 
the Divine Will ‘ Not my will, but thine, be 
done’ must express the spirit of every prayer. 
Further, every true prayer, recognizing the fact 
of human ignorance, must involve the ‘ if it 
he possible,’ which even Christ Himself uttered. 
And it is surely true that no Christian soul ever 
expects the answer to his prayer to take precisely 
the shape fashioned by his own desires and imagi- 
nation. On the contrary, he is convinced that, 
whatever the appearance may be, the God who 
knows ‘our necessities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking,’ will always give to His 
children more and better than they can ever ‘ask 
or think ’ in response to their petitions. 

(c) Prayer inconsistent with self-reliance . — The 
habit of prayer, it has been thought, tends to 
weaken character. Men should learn to exert 
themselves, and so win, by their own efforts, what 
they require, and not look continually to some 
CTeat power above them for help. The records of 
Christianity afford a sufficient answ’er. St. Paul, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Cromwell, AVesIey, 
Gordon, were not moral weaklings. Christianity 
is the religion of the most vigorous races. The 
fact is that a true dependence upon God cannot 
weaken any character, because the true life of 
every soul is to be found in God. The identifica- 
tion of mind and will with God brings with it the 
consciousness of a new strength. It is also to be 
observed that many prayers are answered through 
the normal exercise of human poweis. Thus the 
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prayer, ‘Give ns this day onr daily bread’ 
(Mt 6“), finds its nsnal response in the reward 
which comes to man when he exerts himself in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to 
him. No religious mind regards this response as 
the less provndential on that account. On the 
contrary, the ofiering of the prayer involves the 
recognition that we are to expect a blessing upon 
our work, and is therefore a stimulus to exertion. 

* Work out your own salvation . . . for it is God 
which worketh in you ’ (Ph 2*“-). is » principle which 
pervades all Christian devotion and life. 

((i) Experimental test . — It has been urged that 
the effects of prayer, if it has any, must be of such 
a nature as to be open to proof by ordinary- 
scientific methods. Tyndall proposed that two 
wards in a hospital should be selected ; in one the 
patients should he treated by medical science, in 
the other they should be made the subjects of 
prayer only ((?!« xx. [1872] 210). Others suggested 
tests by observation. Sovereigns and royal princes 
are prayed for more constantly than other people ; 
can we see, in the records of such persons, that 
they have enjoyed longer life and been endowed 
with greater blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
than tiiose who have not been so much prayed fori 
(F. Galton, Fortnightly Eeview, new ser., xii. 
[1872] 125). 

The crudeness of these suggestions is perhaps 
more obvious now than at the time when they 
were made. 

(1) It is now knoivn that the influence of sug- 
gestion upon both mind and body is very great, 
and there is clear evidence that suggestion can 
act subconsciously. Also there is good evidence 
for telepathy, >.«. the influence of miud upon 
mind at a distance and independently of material 
and sensational methods of commnnication. 

(2) It would therefore he impossible to deter- 
mine the real conditions of such an experiment as 
Tyndall proposed. It is obrions also that royal 
princes, in their relation to their mental and 
moral emuronment, are in a position very different 
from that of ordinary men. Further, it is impos- 
sible to isolate any human sonl from the influence 
of prayer. 

In addition to these considerations, it should he 
remembered that Tyndall's proposed experiment 
would violate the very first principle of true prayer. 
It would be altogether lacking in spiritual reality. 
It would be an exhibition of doubt rather than of 
faith. It would he treating the Almighty as if 
He were a chemical reaction. 

(e) Intercessory prayer. — There is a peculiar 
difficulty involved in prayer of this kind. SVe 
have seen that, ivlien a soul turns to God in sincere 
prayer, the spiritual movement which the prayer 
expresses establishes a new relation of the soul to 
God which makes possible blessings that would 
otbenvise be impossible. Thus the prayer of con- 
trition fits a soul to receive the Divine pardon. 
This consideration enabled us to perceive that true 
prayer is not inconsistent with a perfect submission 
to the unchanging purposes of the Divine Will. 
But how, it will be asked, can the movement of a 
soul towards God be efficacious for the benefit of 


itself. As the influence of goodness in a human 
being can spread from sonl to soul, so surely, only 
in a far greater degree, can the influence of Divine 
goodness pass through one human soul to another. 

6. Deeper problems. — {a) Conception of_ God . — 
Prayer assumes the being of Goa. But in what 
sense ? We are now concerned only with Christian 
monotheism. The essence of this doctrine is that 
God is one, holy, supreme in the universe, and 
standing in n moral relationship -with His creatures. 
All our arguments so far have gone upon this 
postulate. But this doctrine is capable of several 
mterpretations. 

(1) God is sometimes conceived as altogether 
transcendent. He is a creator who called the 
world into being, giving it a certain definite con- 
stitution, This thought of God is founded on an 
analogy from human work. An engineer makes 
a machine, fitting its parts together, so con- 
structing an instrument by means of which certain 
desired results can be accomplished. So God, 
having a great purpose in view, created the 
universe. Out of this conception a very great 
difficulty is apt to arise. It is only a very 
imperfect machine which requires to be continually 
set right. If the universe needs constant inter- 
ference in the shape of answers to prayer, or 
miracles, it must be a very imperfect construction. 
On the other hand, if God foresaw and ordered 
everything from the beginning, what place can 
there he for changes in answer to the petitions of 
men? To this question there can he only one 
possible answer. It is an answer which some 
theologians have not hesitated to give: both the 
prayer and its answer must he parts of the original 
JOivine plan (J. McCosh, CB xx. 777). 

It must he confessed that this solution seems to 
make prayer unreal j the spontaneity of human 
initiative has disappeared ; everj^tliing is settled 
beforehand. The truth is that it is the conception 
with which we started that is at fault. We have 
pushed a useful analogy too for. 

(2) Our thoughts on this subject can be to a 
great degree corrected by introducing another 
conception. We can think of God as the immanent 
Life of the universe. This conception brings our 
thoughts into very suggestive relationship -with 
modern ideas of evolution. It also enables us to 
think of God as one with whom we ourselves and 
every other living being, and every element in 
nature, are in continual intercourse and contact. 
We are thus lifted out of those purely mechanical 
ideas within which the former conception confined 
ns. At the same time, the idea of immanence is in 
constant danger of drifting into pantheism, and 
therefore of losing belief in that moral relationship 
hetw^een God and man which is the very life of a 
monotheistic creed, and the foundation of all faith 
in the efficacy of prayer. 

(3) There is a higher conception of Divine tran- 
scendence which is not inconsistent with belief in 
the immanence of God. This conception is founded 
on a full recognition of all the data of experience. 
Discerning in the principle of personality our 
surest guide to the nature of the ultimate reality, 
it takes account of the moral freedom of the human 


another ? 

The problems involved in this question are very 
profound, and to consider them with any fullness 
would lead us very far. Two principles may be 
laid down which will be found to give help. (1) 
Modem psychology has shown that one mind can 
influence another in other ways than by speech and 
sight, and therefore can alter to some degree the 
moral relationship in which the other mind stands 
to God. (2) A sonl which yields itself to God in 

E rayet*_niay become the channel through which 
livine influences can flow to others as well as to 


indmdual. It therefore thinks of God as the 
supreme personal Life, within the sphere of whose 
being there is room for the free interaction of the 
whole multitude of finite persons. He is at once 
the Infinite in whom we live and move and have 
OUT being, and the Father of spirits on whose love 
and providence we depend. The difficulty of 
making this conception perfectly consistent is 
simply due to the difficulty of reconciling in one 
scheme of thought the diverse elements of the 
world of our experience. The true value of this 
view of God, as at the same time immanent and 
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transcendent in this higher sense, is that it takes 
account of ail the facts and holds fast to that 
fundamental monotheism wliich is the ultfmate 
justification of the conviction that the moral aim 
13 supreme in the universe. 

(6) The unchangeablcncss of God. — The concep- 
tion of God which has just been set forth gives ns 
the true solution of this problem. When w e speak 
of God as unchangeable, we do not mean that the 
whole universe is fixed by His fiat in a complete 
rigidity. That is the mechanical conception which, 
as we have seen, is wholly inconsistenr, with the 
facts of life and morality. God is unchangeable in 
the sense of being absolutely trustworthy._ His 
purpose cannot be altered. That purpose is the 
reaUzation of the moral ideal. It is the good of 
all and the good of each. It is the Kingdom of 
God, or Kingdom of Love. In its application 
to the infinite variety of human and moral situa- 
tions, this unchangeable purpose must take the 
form of an unfailing Divine_ response to every 
element and tendency of good in tbo character and 
life of finite personalities. 

(c) Concefitian of law. — Much confusion has been 
caused by the failure to distinguish between the 
various meanings of the word ‘ lac-.’ We speak of 
the laws of nature, and also of the moral law. It 
has sometimes been asked. Are we to pray to God 
to abrogate His oivn laws? The reference is to 
the laws of nature which have been ascertained by 
science ; but the whole force of the question resides 
in the connexion of the word ■ law ’ Math God, and 
our reverence for the great moral laws which we 
have been taught to trace to Him. A law of 
nature is merely an observed uniformity, a sequence 
of physical cause and efi'eot, a certain order in the 
way in which events follow one another. Such a 
law is not, in itself, capable of effeotinv anything. 
It is even wrong therefore to speak of nature as 
being governed by laws. A law of nature is, in 
fact, simply our way of grouping our observations. 
It is a description and notliing more. Nor are 
we at all sure that such descriptions of grouped 
natural processes as have been so far ascertained, 
and labelled laws, are anything but provisional 
statements. There are indications that even such 
vast generalizations as the law of gravitation or 
the law of the conservation of energy may some 
day be merged in larger descriptions of the 
sequences which they include. 

A deeper philosophy is now shonung good reason 
to believe that these laws of nature, which are 
essentially the description of natural processes in 
terms of human intelligence, are relative to our 
mode of rasping our experience of the physical 
world with a view to the satisfaction of our needs 
(see Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 
1911, ch. ii.). They have, that is, been shaped by 
the practical aims of human life. It is altogether 
in harmony ivith this doctrine that the knowledge 
■ of these laws is the very means which man employs 
in order to control natural processes for his ou-n 
purposes. His amazing success in this work is 
revealed at every turn in our wonderful modem 
world. The absurdity of supposing that the dis- 
covery of these laws makes it improper for us to 
pray to God for benefits which involve changes in 
the ph 3 nical sphere is therefore manifest. 

The most notable expression of the doctrine that 
the laws of nature forbid prayer is Tyndall’s 
famous attempt to show that the principle of the 
conservation of energy rules out all possibility of 
Divine intervention in the physical world. 

‘The principle,’ he writes, ‘ teaches us that the Italian srind 
gliding orer the crest o( the Matterhorn is as flrmlr ruled as 
the earth in its orbital revolution round the sun ; and that the 
fall of its vapour into clouds is exactly as much a matter of 
necessity as the return of the seasons. . . . Without a dis- 
turbance of natural law, quite as serious as the stoppage of an 


eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of 
Niagara, no act of humiliation, individual or national, could 
cidl one ehower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single 
beam of the sun ’ ^Fragments of Science, p, 35 f., * Prayef and 
Natural Law '). 

This argument, enforced as it was by the 
authority of a distinguished man of science, had 
an enormous effect at the time when it was first 
presented (see Stopford Brooke, Christ in Modem 
liife, p. 132) and is not without influence even 
now. But, as Oliver Lodge points out, it is open 
to objection — 

‘ Even from the strictly scientific point of view ; the law ol 
the conservation of ener?^' is needlessly dragg^ in when it has 
nothing really to do with it. We ourselves, for iostance, though 
we have no power, nor hint of any power, to override the con- 
servation of energy, are yet readily able, by a simple physical 
experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect a ray of 
light, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a wind, or pump water 
uphi!l*(.Vanand the Universe,-p.'l ; see also chs, i.-iii., and Life 
and Matter). 

George Stokes deals with objections of this kind 
in a similar manner and uith equal clearness and 
decision (Natural Theology, v. 220). These utter- 
ances of competent scientific authorities are in 
perfect accord ivith what has been said above on 
this subject. The princijile which they express is 
jnst this : natural law is indeed unfailing, but all 
e.vperience proves that this constancy does not 
prevent human intelligence and skill from making 
use of physical forces and so effecting results which 
the natural course of things, left to itself, could 
never bring about. If human power can do so 
much, why should Divine power be helpless ? As 
we have seen, the existence of those constant 
uniformities which we call the laws of nature is the 
veiT foundation of all human power in dealing 
with the forces of nature. Therefore we have 
reason to believe that, in a far profounder ww, the 
order of nature subserves the operations of Divine 
Providence. 

(d) Prayer and miracle. — Objection is sometimes 
made that prayer is in essence the request that 
God should interfere miraculously for our benefit. 
Fundamentally, it is said, answers to prayer and 
miracles, if such things happen, are indistinguish- 
able. Tills is not the place to discuss the great and 
intricate question of the miraculous (see art. 
Miracle). Let it suffice to say that those who 
believe in miracles do not, in onr time, suppose 
that a miracle is a violation of law. It is usually 
held to be the manifestation of forces, and possibly 
of laws, which do not enter into our ordinary 
experiences. But, while all this is admitted, it 
must be remembered, as shown above, that natural 
laws, as we apprehend them, belong to abstract 
realms of experience and are probably relative to 
our mode of apprehension. There is a sense also 
in which it must be said that the miraculons is 
relative to onr mode of apprehension. As the 
control which civilized men exercise over natural 
forces appears, or might appear, miraculous to the 
intelligent savage, so a superhuman control of 
natural forces may well be the true nature of what 
we call miracle. There is therefore no objection 
to miracle on the ground of scientific principle. 
But this is not a simicient account of the matter. 
The Christian miracles, as recorded in the NT, are 
not mere wonders. They are not even mere dis- 
plays of superhuman power. Their distinctive 
quality is to be found in the fact that, while 
exhibiting superhuman power, they also reveal 
Divine character. They might be described as 
•acts of revelation.’ Here is the force of the term 
• signs ’ (ffqptto) by which they are designated. This 
consideration at once makes clear the distinction 
between a miracle and an answer to prayer. It 
maj’ well he that, so far as the method of their per- 
formance goes, there is no difference betiveen them. 
But the former is intended to reveal the operation 
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of One who is able to exert enperhuman power and, 
in exerting that power, to manifest His character. 
The latter is for the simple bestowing of a benefit. 
In the former the Divine element is made startlingly 
manifest in order to attract attention. In the 
latter we most expect that the Divine direction of 
events takes place secretly, in the inmost heart of 
things, producing results which are ns obviously 
natural as the falling of a leaf or the flowing of a 
river. The difference between the two is to he 
found rather in the purpose which guides the 
operations of Divine Providence than in the nature 
of the method by which the results are eflected. 
Miracles are therefore exceptional. They * do not 
happen,’ to quote a famous phrase, in our ordinary 
experience. Answers to prayer occur every day. 

7 . Snmma^. — ^Tbe result of our whole inves- 
tigation is this ; to a believer in a living God the 
efficacy of prayer is capable of ample justification. 
None of the objections which have been made 
against it on scientific or philosophical grounds 
can be sustained. 
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ModemMind,do. 1910; S. A. McDowail, EvolutionandSpirU* 
ual Life, Cambridge, 1916 ; W, C. Magee, Christ the Light of 
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tr, W. ji^eck, Edinburgh, 1831, 1. ; W. Paley, The Principles 
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C. P. Reicbel, in OJidal Report of Church Congress at Wake- 
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1890; W. F, Stevenson, Praying and Working, do. 1662; 
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A. Tholuck, Stunden ehristlienen Andaeht, Gotba, 1884, Eng. 
tr., i7o«re 0 / Christian Devotion, Boston, 1S71, Edinburgh, 
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P. N. Waggett, The Seuntifie Temper in Religion, do. 1905; 
J. E. C. Welldon, The School 0 / Paith, do. 1904 ; A. J. Worl* 
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and its Value (various writers), do. 1916 ; CR xx. [18723 205 
4S0ff., 763ff., and xxl, 1187S} 183ff. 4841!,; Exp, 1st ser., ix. 
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C. F. D’Arct. 

PRAYER (Christian, Liturgical). — If prayer is 
the natural and necessary outcome of uehef in 
God, it is most natural and most necessary to the 
Christian believer. Before the Christian dispensa- 
tion God was far off from man, unapproachable, 
■unknowable, far above man and the needs of man. 
The incarnation of the Son of God brought man as 
it were into touch with God. God revealed Him- 
self to man in the Incarnate Christ, and the Son of 
God, by taking our nature upon Him, lifts humanity 
into close communion with God. God was no 
longer far away, beyond the ken of mankind, no 
longer so far beyond man as to seem unable to con- 
descend to the needs, the longings, and the under- 
standing of His creature. The Son of God reign- 
ing in highest heaven is also Son of Man, under- 
standing and knowing by virtue of His incarnation 
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man’s needs and man’s^ ■^veaknesses, loving man 
not only with a love di^dne, but with a perfect 
sympathy inasmuch as in virtue of His manhood 
He is of the same substance as man. Prayer then, 
since the Incarnation, became something infinitely 
more real than ever it could be before — a real and 
intimate connexion between heaven and earth, 
between God and man. Our spiritual aspirations 
and -worldly needs can be brought before the 
Eternal Father by the mediation of Him who lived 
and prayed and died among ns, and ascended to 
the right hand of the Father to be our Mediator 
and Sa'viour. 

Our Lord bade us pray, and Himself in this as 
in all things sets us an example. First there is 
individual prayer, ■which concerns the needs of the 
individual, whether spiritual or temporal. But 
there is another aspect of prayer. Our Lord 
teaches us above all things the brotherhood of 
man, that the whole race of humanity is one 
great family with a common Father. So prayer 
must also be collective, consisting of •worship 
which is due from the whole family alike to God 
their Father, and supplication for those many 
necessities both of body and of soul ■n’hich are 
common to all men. Our Lord has therefore 
taught us to pray in common, and indeed His own 
model prayer, ‘ Our Father,’ is a common prayer. 

Individual prayer is essentially private, bearing 
on personal and private needs. Such a prayer as 
‘ O God of the crosses that are laid upon ns, help 
thy servant Apphouas,’ which has survived in a 
4th cent, fragment [Ox. Pap. vii. [1910] no. 1058), 
may be taken as an exam^e of prayer to God in 
time of intense personal need — such a prayer as 
has been prayed millions of times. 

Collective prayer is public, the common prayers 
used when the family of God gather together to give 
Him the worship due from all. The history of 
common prayer is to be found in the liturgical 
service of the Church. Christ came to fulfil the 
law, not to destroy it. The Christian Church 
regarded itself ns the fulfilment and the perfection 
of the Jewish Church. Christ Himself taught in 
the synagogues and took part in the synagogue 
■worship. He went up to Jerusalem and took part 
in the Temple worship at the great feasts. The 
Eucharist was instituted by Him at the Passover 
Supper, and is tlie Christian Passover, the 
memorial of our redemption. So we find the 
Apostles in Jerusalem after the Ascension still 
frequenting the Temple and taking part in its 
worship. The Eucharist only seems to have been 
their own distinctive act of worshm. St. James 
the Lord’s brother frequented the ’Temple till the 
day of his death. Even St. Paul used the syna- 
gogue worship as long as he could, and it ■n’as not 
the Church that cut the connexion -with Judaism, 
but Judaism that cast off the Church. 

Thus, when we come to consider Christian prayer 
in its public forms, we should naturally expect to 
find that it is a Christian development of Jewish 
forms of worship.^ Unfortunately there exists 
very little Jewish liturgical material of the time of 
Christ, hnt none the less it seems, from that which 
is extant and from what we know from other 
sources, that Christian worship is based upon the 
worship^ so familiar to the majority of the first 
generation of Christians before they came to the 
faith of Christ. 

Jewish public worship consisted of the synagogue 
worship and the Temple worship. The synagogue 
services were held eveiy Sabbath day, and there 
were also services on the third and fifth days of 
the week, Tuesday and Thursday, The synagogue 
service was definite and fixed, and we know from 
the Mishnah of what it consisted. It began with 
the Shema (‘ Hear, O Israel ’) ; then came a lection 
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from the Law and a lection from the Prophets; 
then came the Messing, followed by the Tarmm, 
an explanation in the vernacular of the Hebrew 
lections, and a discourse or sermon on what had 
been read. Such a service our Lord, as we know 
from the Gospels, was not only present aton Sabbath 
days, but frequently took part in as reader and 
preacher. 

The Temple service existed of course only in 
Jerusalem, Here day by day there was the morn- 
ing and the evening sacrifice. In connexion with 
these was the singing of psalms, and the eighteen 
benedictions or ascriptions of praise to God were 
made daily. Then there were the great annual 
festivals, at the chief of which, the Passover, many 
thousands of Jews gathered together from all 

arts of the world. The ritual of the Passover 

upper we know partly at least from the Mishnah, 
which mobably represents the use of our Lord’s 
time. The liturgy of the Paschal Supper begins 
with ritual question and answer, and then the 
celebrant recites the Haggadah, the story of God’s 
mercies to Israel, speaking of the bitter treatment 
of the people in Egypt, and of their wonderful 
redemption from slavery, and closing with a burst 
of worship and praise. 

I. The Eucharist. — It is almost a certainty that 
the Eucharist was instituted by our Lord at this 
Passover Supper. The Haggadfih is doubtless 
represented by the expression, ‘ when he had given 
thanks’; then followed the giving of the Bread 
and the Cup to the disciples, with the charge that 
they should always do this in remembrance of 
Him. Thus we see how closely Christian worship 
is bound up with the older worship, how true was 
the feeling that there was an unbroken continuity 
between the old and the new dispensations, and 
how the new dispensation of Christ was but the 
fulfilment and perfecting of the old. For the 
Eucharist was the central act of Christian worship 
from the very first. 

Of the ear^ ritual of the Eucharist we know 
very little. In the Acts the Sunday reunions of 
Christians for ‘the breaking of bread’ doubtless 
imply the Eucharist, whether in connexion with 
the Agape or not. Elsewhere of course the expres- 
sion 'breaking of bread,’ as, e.g., at Emmaus, 
simply implies an ordinary meal. In St. Paul’s 
references to the Eucharist in connexion with the 
abuses at Corinth (1 Co 11) we are told nothing 
definite; but the words that he uses — ‘For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you’ (v.“) — seem to imply some recognized 
outline, at least, in the form of thanksgiving used, 
which would apparently include some reference to, 
or perhaps recitation of, the account of the institu- 
tion. The JJidache gives forms which are most 
certainly Eucharistic prayers, but the date of the 
Didache is so uncertain, and the authority of the 
work so doubtful, that it is not safe to build too 
much on these forms. They seem to be a form of 
the grace before and after meals specially adapted 
to the Eucharist, These forma of grace are found 
again in the tract of St, Athanasius On Vitginity, 
but simply as graces. 

The^nrst actual description of the Eucharist is 
found in St. Justin Martyr (c. a.d. 150) in hisFii-jf 
Apology and there are several references to it 
m his Dialogue. According to the description in 
his Apology, the Eucharist begins with the kiss of 
peace, then the offering of bread and the mixed 
cup IS made, and the celebrant proceeds to offer 
praise and worship and thanksgiving, to which the 
people answer, ■ Amen,’ and then follows the com- 
munion. Elsewhere he speaks of the cvxapunla., or 
thanksgiving prayer, as including thanksgiving for 
the creation of the world and all that is in it, for 
our redemption, and for the breaking of the power 


of evil (Dial. 41). His reference to the words of 
institution perhaps imply that they were included 
in the thanksgiidng. But there were .as yet no 
forms fixed except in outline. Justin’s description 
implies that everywhere the Eucharist would be 
celebrated in the same way, but, on the other 
hand, he states definitely that the actual wording 
of the prayers was left to the celebrant. 

But, according to Justin, the Eucharist proper 
was preceded by another service in close connexion 
with it (Apol. i. 67). This consisted in lections 
from the Gospels or Prophets or both, then a 
sermon by the bishop or celebrant, and this was 
followed by prayers. Closely on this followed the 
Eucharist. One is struck at once by the similarity 
between this service, which is the later Prieana- 
phora of the liturgy, and the synagomie Sunday 
service, and we are drarvn to the conclusion that 
this first part of the Eucharistic liturgy is based 
upon the synagogue worship just as the anaphoia, 
or Eucharist proper, is based upon the ritual of 
the Passover Supper. 

St. Clement of Eome, St. Irenasus, Tertullian, 
and St. Cyprian also refer occasionally to the 
Eucharist. In Cyprian the beginning of the 
Eucharistic prayer already has a technical name, 
the ‘ Preface ’ (proof atio). Also in certain non- 
orthodox works of the end of the 2nd cent, or the 
beginning of the 3rd, the Acts of John and the 
Acts of Thomas, we are given partial descriptions 
of the celebration of the Eucharist. 

It is when we reach the era of the Church Orders, 
however, that we first come to definite accounts of 
the actual Eucharistic ritual. The Church Orders 
seem to have been almost authoritative, or 
certainly of very wide vogue, and are certainly 
based on the writings of Hippolytus. There seem 
to be two recensions of the Church Order, the first 
about A.D. 250, existing now in various versions, 
Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic (including the so- 
called Canons of Hippolytus), and Syriac (embedded 
in a work called The Testament of our Lord, and 
in its present form of about a.d. 350). The second 
recension seems to have been made in the 4th cent., 
and in this the original Greek survives, with 
versions in Coptic and Ethiopic. 

In addition to these there is what is knoivn as 
the Didascalia, a work which forms the basis of 
the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the 8 th book of which is thelatest recension of the 
Church Orders. The 7th book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions is based on the Didache, the whole 
work belonging to the second half of the 4th 
century. In this extremely valuable collection of 
documents we have a detailed description of the 
Eucharistic liturgy of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The two divisions of the Eucharistic liturgy are 
still clearly marked. First comes the Prasanapliora, 
consisting of a series of lections from Law, Pro- 
phets. Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, apparently un- 
fixed in number, interspersed with psalms which sur- 
vive in the introit,giadual offertory, and communion 
of the Latin Church. These are followed by the 
sermon, and then, as in Justin, comes the prayer 
for all estates, after which catechumens and those 
under penitence depart. Then follows the ana- 
phora introduced with the kiss of peace. The 
anaphora begins with the * Sursum corda’ and 
Preface. The Preface, or thanksgiving, contains 
thanksgiving for all God’s mercies to mankind, 
leading up to the Passion and an account of the 
institution, and ending with the anamnesis, or 
formal net of remembrance, and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the whole concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer. After the communion come the 
act of thanksgiving and the dismissal. 

This construction of the liturgy appears in all 
these documents, the later recensions already show- 
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ing deyelopments. Tbns in the earlier Chnrch 
Order it is still definitely left to the celebrant to 
use his own words, the forms provided being ap- 
parently a model, or for the use of those who had 
not a ready flow of words. It is in the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit that the most interesting de- 
velopment took place. The invocation was origin- 
ally an invocation of the Holy Spirit on the act of 
communion, a prayer that those receiving might 
receive the full virtue of the sacrament. This idea 
extended gradually to the idea of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit on the elements that He might make 
them the Body and Blood of the Lord. The invoca- 
tion of the Apostolic OonstiUitions is half-way 
between the two ; that of St. Cyril is definitely on 
the elements, as is the invocation in all later 
Eastern liturgies, which, however, retain some 
signs of the earlier idea. In the liturgy of Sara- 
ion, bishop of Thrauis in Egypt (c. a.d. 360), we 
ave perhaps the first example of a liturgy used as 
it was written. This liturgy consists of the ana- 
phora only, and is interesting, moreover, in the j 
fact that the invocation is of the Word and not of 
the Holy Spirit. The liturgy generally tended to 
become definitely a fixed and written service about 
the end of the 4th century. | 

In the East the extant liturgies are all of the 
same structure as that of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, and have developed only in length. 

In the West the history of the liturgy is not so 
clear. In the work once attributed to St. Ambrose, 
the dc Sacramentis of c. A.P. 400, there is an 
account given of the liturgy. This litur^ is 
apparently that underlying the later Homan Mass, 
and alreaoy contains the chief prayers of the latter. 
The later history in the West is obscure. In 
Charlemagne’s time there were two types of 
lituTCT extant in the West, the Homan and that 
called the Galilean. The latter type, less formal 
and much more verbose than the Roman, was 
displaced by it, and survives only in the Mozarabic 
rite and in the Ambrosian LiturCT of Milan, 
though the latter has been very much Romanized. 

It is from the Roman that all other Western 
liturgies ore derived. Thus the uses of England — 
the Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor — are all 
Roman, ivith the exception of certain prayers 
peculiar to the use added. And this is true of 
very many Continental uses, all of which had their 
own pecnlinrities, and of which those of France 
•survived tiU the middle of the 19th cent., when 
they were displaced by the Roman rite. All alike 
are fundamentally Roman. The English Prayer 
Book is based on the older pre-Reforroation uses, 
and is thus Roman in type. See also art. Litany. 

2. The daily offices. — The Eucharist was from 
the first the central act of Christian worship, but 
alongside of this other forms of additional wor- 
ship very soon sprang into being. We have seen, 
c.g., that the liturgy is formed of two parts, the 
Prteanaphora and the Anaphora, and that the union 
of these two was at first very loose. In fact, it seems 
that the former could be and was used separately 
with a sermon. So it was used, in certain places 
— e.g., Alexandria — on the station days, Wednes- 
day and Friday. But the growth of other services 
was very early, and this too seems to have been a 
Christian development of Jewish devotion. In the 
book of Daniel there is a reference to three set 
hours of prayer, and perhaps the same is implied 
in Ps 55*' i ‘ Evening, and morning, and at noon- 
day, will I pray.’ Again in the Acts we find the 
three hours — the third, sixth, and ninth — observed 
as times of prayer. In the Didachc the Lord’s 
Prayer is ordered to he said three times a day. 
Tertullian and the Chnrch Orders refer to prayer 
at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, but these 
were private devotions only and said at home. 


There were, however, apparently, when it was 
possible, morning and evening prayers said 
publicly, and forms of these prayers are given in 
the Testament of our Lord and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, consisting of psalms and prayers. 
Gradually the three hours began to become times 
of public service, and this was perhaps largely due 
to the rise of monasticism, by which these hours 
tended to become common services in the case of 
men and women living in communities. In addi- 
tion to these there was the night office, which 
originated apparently from the vigil of Easter, 
which in early days was strictly kept, and was 
extended to the eves of local saints and thence 
became a definite night service. The night service 
seems to have originated as a regular observance 
in Syria, and it was introduced into the West by 
Cassian — the mattins of the Breviary. In the 
Peregrinatio of Etheria {Silvia) we are told that 
the hours observed at Jerusalem were mattins, the 
sixth hour, the ninth, and vespers, and to these in 
Lent was added the observance of the third hour. 
Eventually the offices in the Breviary amounted 
to eight — mattins, lauds, prime, terce, sext, none, 
vespers, and compline. Originally monastic, they 
were enjoined on all cler^, and the laity were 
expected to (and did) attend at least some of them. 

3. Popular devotions. — But the hours tended to 
become mom and more a clerical office, and the 
devotional book of the laity from the 10th or 11th 
cent, is the Little Eottrs or the Primer. The 
‘little hours’ were ori^nally additional devotions 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and were gener- 
ally called ‘the Hours of the Virgin.’ But they 
speedily became the popular devotion of the laity, 
and as such tended to develop so as to meet the 
needs of 1 ay folk. Thus the ‘little hours ’contained 
a series of hours of prayer, sometimes several such 
series — e.g., ' the Hours of the Virgin,’ ‘ the Hours 
of the Cross,’ ‘the Hours of the Holy Ghost.’ To 
these were appended the gradual psalms, the 
penitential psmins, sometimes the whole Psalter j 
also the offices of the dead, the commendation, 
generally a litany, and various prayers for various 
purposes. These Hbro: were very popular and 
very common, both in Latin and in the vernacular. 
They are frequently mentioned in -wills, and a 
considerable number of them survive to the pre- 
sent day. Other popular works there were, such, 
e.g., as the LayfolhP Mass Boole, instructing folk 
how to occupy their time devoutly at the Mass. 
But the Primer remained the book of the laity. 

The Reformation of course made a great differ- 
ence. The fact of the Reformed service-books 
being in English tended rather to obviate the need 
of such hooks as the Primer. Bat for some time 
after the Reformation editions of the Primer con- 
tinued to be issued. Three primers were issued in 
several editions in the reign of Henry -yill. Of 
these the first, Marshall’s Primer, contained a 
good deal of novelty. It contains the hours of 
prayer, dirge, and the commendations, but -svith an 
admonition against praying for the dead. It also 
contains a good deal of instruction and exposition 
of a reforming type. This book appeared xn 1534, 
and was denounced in Convocation, but was re- 
issued at least twice. In 1539 the Primer of John 
Hilsey, bishop of Rochester, appeared. 'This con- 
tains the hours aud dirge, hut many of the lessons 
are changed to new ones, the litany with many of 
the saints omitted, and an instruction on hear- 
ing Mass, and other matter of a devotional and 
instructive kind. Both these primers were super- 
seded by The King's Primer in 1545 and its Latin 
form, the Orarium (1546). These were much less 
pronounced than the former books, and contained 
the hours, _penitential psalms, litany, dirge, and 
commendations, the psalms and devotions of the 
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Passion, and a few private prayers. The King’s 
Primer was reprinted in the reign of Edward VI., 
and again in 1551 with some omissions — e.g., the 
‘ Hail, JIaiT,’ and the names of the saints in the 
litany— and again in Mary’s reign. In 1553_ ap- 
peared the Primer of Thomas Cottesford. It is of 
an entirely different character from the preceding 
books, and is simply a book of private praj’er for 
each day of the week, followed by the collects and 
‘sundry godly prayers,’ omitting entirely the 
hours, etc. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the Primer of 1651 was re- 
printed in 1559 and a very similar edition in 1666. 
The Primer of 1553 was reprinted in 1560 and 
1568. Also in 1560 she published a Latin form of 
her primer, the Orarium, differing, however, in 
some respects from the English book. In 15M 
appeared her Prcces Prieatce, containing a Latin 
order for niattins and evensong similar to bnt not 
the same os that of the Pra 5 ’er Book, with hymns, 
and a large collection of various forms of devotion. 
This was republished with some additions in 1573. 
A Booh of Christian Prayers appeared in 1569, 
and was several times republished (with some 
alterations from the original edition) in Elizabeth’s 
reign and in the reign of James i. This consists 
of many devotions for various occasions, and has 
the litany os an appendix. 

By this time the Engiish Booh of Common 
Prayer seems to have become to lay people what 
the Primer was to them in the days of the old 
Latin services. Devotional books henceforth were 
put forth only by private enterprise, and were 
simply intended to be used with the Prayer Book. 
One exception perhaps may be instanced, fand that 
is Cosin’s OoUeetion of Private Devotions, which he 
published in 1627, and Avhich is based on the 
Primer of Elizabeth of 1560 and follows the old 
arrangement of hours. Later devotional books 
which had a great vogue may bo instanced, such 
as Bishop .Aidrewes” Preccs Privates (Oxford, 
1675), Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying (London, 1686), Bishop Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata (London, 1900), and through the 18th 
cent, the Prayer Book was commonly bound up 
with a Companion to the Altar, containing devo- 
tions for preparation for communion and for com- 
munion, and forms of thanksgiving. In the 19th 
cent, an immense number of devotional books has 
been issued — too many to deal with here. 


but late copies contain a short pr^er to all the 
gods for the welfare of the dead (E. Schiaparelli, 
11 Lihro dei Funerali, Borne, 1882-90, ii. 108). 

AVhile attitudes of adoration, submission, etc., 
are represented frequently on the monuments, 
there seems to be none which is distinctive of 
prayer. Of times and places for prayer also little 
can be said ; sunrise and sunset appear to have 
been the special hours for adoration of the forma 
of Ke, the sun-god ; the gralliti on temples and 
sacred places belonging chiefly to the late ages of 
paganism show that prayers were offered in and 
about them. 

From the Old Kingdom very little is preserved 
in the nature of prayers beyond the funerary 
formula (see below) ; this applies even to the 
enormous body of the Pyramid Te.xts in which 
ritnnl charms and hymns are brought together for 
the welfare of the dead king. The texts of the 
Middle Kingdom are more productive in this 
respect. In the New Kingdom, especially after 
the days of Akhenaton (the enthusiastic mono- 
theist and heretic at the end of the XVIIIth 
dynasty), an age of personal piety began in which 
the worehipper turned natnralW to his god for 
protection, help, and comfort. This spirit, finding 
utterance in combined hymns and prayers, was 
never lost, though formalism and magic reasserted 
their sway m't?i greater strength than ever in 
the lives and writings of the ultra-religions Egyp- 
tians. 

The funerary formula. — A form of prayer for 
the comfort of the dead, beginning with an obscure 
phrase, ‘ Grace that the king grants, grace that 
Annbis (or other gods) grants,’ is seen everywhere 
from the Old ffingdom onwards, and continues 
almost to the end of paganism. In the Old Kingdom 
the prayer, as prescribed on the great tombs, usually 
for a good burial after a good old age, for food, 
etc., daily and on the feast days, and • to travel on 
the roads on which worthy veterans travel,’ etc., 
is addressed to the funerary gods j later it was 
addressed also to local and other deities and often 
greatly developed according to individual taste. 
Tombstones request the passer-by to repeat it, 
adjuring him by bis love of life, hatred ot death, 
and devotion to his local god, and by his desire to 
bequeath his office to his children, and remind him 
that it will cost him no more than a little 
breath. 


LtmaATimE. — F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Ante-Nxcejie ChurchS, Xiondon, ISIS; J. H. Srawl^, The 
Early Hitt, of the Liturgy, Cambridge, 1913 ; R. M. WooUey, 
The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, do. 1010 ; J. Words- 
worth, The Holy Communion'S, London, 1910 ; A Homer, The 
Statutes of the Apostles, do. 1901 j J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, Edinburgh, 1902 ; F. 
X. Fnnk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostotorum, Pader- 
born, 1905 ; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies EasUm and 
Western, Oxford, 1896 ; I*. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Eng, tr.l, London, 1912; H. Littlebales, The Prymer, do. 
1891-92 ; E. Burton, Three Primers put forth in the Reign of 
Henry Yll., Oxlord, 1834 ; E. Hoskins, Horce Beatce Stariee 
Virginis, London, 1901 ; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A 
Eeto Hist, of the Booh qf Common Prayer, do. 1914. 

IL M. Woolley. 

PRAYER (Egyptian)._ — Of forms of prayer in 
Egyptian ritnal little is knoivn. Among the 
magical fonnulm, addresses, statements, and adora- 
tions in the daily ritual of the temples there are 
few, if any, words of request ; in one passage, 
when the officiant in the temple of Amen-re 
exclaims, ‘ Come unto me, Araeu-re, open for me 
the gates of heaven, throw open for me the gates 
of earth,’ etc., the demand seems directed to carry- 
ing out the immediate objects of the ritual on 
behalf of the deity rather than the ffirect benefit 
of any one (cf. A. Moret, Le Bituel du culte divin 
journalier en Egypte, Paris, 1902, p. 81 [several 
prayers in this tr. would be better interpreted as 
toect statements]). The funerary ritual is similar. 


Salutations. — In speech and in writing these 
were prayers. After the name of royaify or a 
superior it was proper to add, ‘ (May he continue) 
living prosperous and in health.’ Letters of the 
Middle Kingdom end, ' May your hearing (of this) 
be fortunate.’ In the New Kingdom a letter 
addressed te a king begins with prayers for his 
prosperity and long life (Griffith, Hieratic Papyri 
from Kahdn and Gurob, liondon, 1893, pp. 67 B. 
and 91). In later times a petition or letter to a. 
great man commences, ‘May Ammon cause his 
life to be long.’ 

In early times to ‘lift np the voice ’ (probably 
wanton shouting) in the temb chapel was con- 
sidered a gross offence, and doubtless both tomb 
and temple were places of solemn silence during the 
greater part of the day ; hence religion tended to 
be associated wuth silence. On the vivid realiza- 
tion in the New Kingdom of personal relationship 
behveen the individual worshipper, however 
humble, and his protecting deity, we find insis- 
tence laid upon the value of secret prayer and 
contemplation. 

•Thoth is as a sweet well to him who thirsts in the desert, 
closed to him who finds utterance, open to him who is silent* 
(Papyrus i. 8, 5-7); *Be not of many words, for in 

silence thou shalt pain good. ... As for the precinct of God, 
his abomination is crying out ; pray thou ^^th a desiring heart 
whose every word is hidden, and he will supply thy need and 
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hear thy Fpeech and receive Uiy offering* Ofazimfs d'Ani, S, 
JHl : Rce «J. iU Breasted, Derelapmeiit Cff Jidtgion nnd Thought 
in >lnciVni Egyp^t New York, 1U12, p. S55), 

At the same period models of human cars and 
stelre sculptured with ears were dedicated in the 
temples to the succouring god or goddess, 'who 
heard the prayer of the traveUcr afar off' ; and in 
a group of attlo shrines in the necropolis of Thebes 
votive Btelm were set no in honour of various 
deities, recording tho plagues inflicted on the 
sinner and their goodness to the rci>entant who 
sought their aid. 

The goddess Ms a Hon; the tmlteth os a fierce Hon amlteth 
and pursueth him that trespMScUi apdnst her. 1 cried to my 
ndslrces and found that eitc came to me %vilh sweet breath. 
She was gracious to me after she had caused me to see her 
hand. She turned again to me In farour, she let me forget the 
iliADCfi that was on me/ etc. (Erman* * Denkstelno aus der 
thebanlschen Oraberstadt,* In SBS H', 1911, p. Kfc'G). 

biTTRATtnut.— An elaborate examination of tho funerary 
formula by Gardiner, who explains It os a statement rather 
than a prayer, Is printed In N. do G. D&vles and A. H. 
Gardiner, The Toinb of Arnenmhit, I<ondon, 1015, p. 79 ff. 
Hymns and pn^'ers prefixed to tho Boot of the Dead are tr, by 
^ A. Wallis Budge In raxious edd of that text. 

F. Ll. GniFFtTn. 

PRAYER (Finns nnd Lapps). — i. Ancient Finns 
and Lapps.— The ancient Finns and Lajpps attri- 
buted to every natural object a living apint. Tho 
Lapps sometimes called these spirits ' men ’ ; 
svatcr-spirits, e.g., were known ns cacct-olmah, 
•water-men.’ Indeed tho relations between men 
and spirits were at first, ns Cnstr6n has pointed 
ont,' like those between men nnd men. As n. man 
would naturally call a neighbour to his assistance 
rather than a stranger, so the ancient Finns nnd 
Lapps would pray to familiar spirits, like tliose of 
well-known trcc.s and streams, rather than to 
remote teings, like sky-spirits, whom they did 
not know and could not e.xpect to control. But 
spirits came to bo thought of as free, personal 
beings, able to movoabont and occasionally visible, 
whose existence was not entirely dependent upon 
tlie objects of which they wore the spirits and 
guardians, so that the spirit of ono object might 
guard also other objects. In tho course of time 
(before a.d. COO) they were named Wfiaf (Finnish) 
or haldek (Lappish), a Scandinavian word meaning 
•rulera’ or ‘gnaniians.’ The most important 
spirits were undoubtedly those of tho dead. So 
awe-inspiring were the spirits of dead men buried 
in the forest or by the side of lakes and rivers, 
and so mueli more (nil of power than any otiicr 
spirits of land or water, that they wore credited 
with the guardianship of animals nnd fisli, which 
could not be taken without their pennission. 
Thus, when the Lapps prayed for help in hunting, 
ns we are told they did every morning and even- 
ing,’ to Lcib-olmai, ‘ nlder-trce-man,’ the spirit to 
which they prayed was a forest-god, who was prob- 
ably, lifco Tapio and Hiisi, the forest-gods of the 
Finns, connected with the cult of the dead, and 
who was the tutelary spirit of the bear, tho most 
powerful animal that they knew. Again, when 
they prayed, as they did constantly,* to ‘wotcr- 
men’ to aid their hshing, they were addressing 
themselves to local spirits of tiie dead who guarded 
dilterent fishing-places. Moreover, tho spirits of 
the dead were thought to be still in very close 
relntionslup with the living, wiiom they could 
either help or injure, so that their favour was in 
every respect of the utmost importance. 'There 
were several methods by which they might be 
approached, viz. through (1) idolatry, (2) reincar- 
nation, (3) shamanism, nnd (4) the use of special 
means and instruments. 

1 M. Alexander Castr^n, rorleitincm titer die dnntecRe 
jU^hoioyie, td. A. Schiciner, Petrozrad. 1S53, p. 1B5. 

*K. Leem, Ve Lapponiiius Finmarchia; eammfpte Knguat 
ntn e( retigxone, Copenhagen. 1707, pp. <12 f., 417, Eng. tr. In 
d. Hnk«oa’« Vepaga and TraceU.honioa, 1S03, L 468 f. 
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(1) Among tho ancient Finns spirits wore located 
in pillars of stone or wood, in rocks or trees of 
peculiar appearance, nnd in pebbles, twigs, or rude 
images.* All tho Finnish tribes seem to have 
possessed ns honseliold gods loose stones or faggots, 
images, or dolls, which almost certainly embodied 
the spirits of dead ancestors.’ The Lapps too 
worshipped idols of stone or wood called sometimes 
by the Scandinavian name tlorjtmhare, ‘great 
governors,’ sometimes seilas, sometimes passe- 
gedge , ' holy stones.’ ’ Every Lapp family and clan 
Imd their storjitnkare standing near their settle- 
ment, and private persons sometimes had ono or 
more of tlicir own. Prayers were oirercd to these 
idols with both communal nnd private oblations.' 

Tho Lapp FJellncr describod to von DSben . comrannal 
KtenSeea! which ho h»d been an oyo-ivitnm, whore tho war- 
ohtppcr. knelt down and prayed alter a sacriUclal mcal.o A 
man, before coinjj to hunt or lish, klRocd his sella three tiraeo, 
and promised it some of his prey.® A Inpp toid Fellman that 
his trita helped him as lonp as ho kept It in a good humour 7 
If teitaa did not help, they wore olten whipped or abandoned.® 

(2) Spirits of the dead might also bo embodied in 
the person of a living man. They then became 
his guardians, and he could make n bargain with 
them that they should help him whenever be 
called upon them. According to tho Lappish 
idii-o-doctrino, ancestors came to life again in 
persons named after them ; by obtaining the 
names of .'ovcral ancestors a Lapp could obtain 
several guardian-spirits. 

(3) Both Finns nnd Lapps at ono time made nso 
of intermediaries between themselves and spirits. 
These were the shamans (Finnish noitas, Lappish 
noaides), men who, owing to their exceptional 
nature nnd training, could communicate ivith the 
spirits of the dead, nnd tlirough them icam the 
wislics of remote gods. The Samoyed shamans 
sent their spirits up to the sky-god Num to ask his 
will.* Various Finnish tribes practised divination 
for a like purpose, nnd Esthonian and Karelian 
shamans arc sometimes described ns ‘diviners.’ 
The Lapps divined through tiicir magic drums, 
but they retained the priniitivc mysteries of 
shamanism ; for, when their divination failed, 
os often happened, it was still necessary for the 
noaide to make a jonmey to the world of the dead, 
to appease the spirits or to obtain their help. 

(4) Distant spirits, like those of the dead, could 
not hear mens feeblo voices. But, if ordinary 
words and tones conld not reach them, they might 
perhaps hear strange shouts, mysterious whispers, 
or the noise of a drum. Two special means were 
used by tlio Lapps to attract the spirits’ attention : 
(n) juoigen, incantation, and (ft) mijran, magic 
action, especially magic dramming. 

(a) Juoijrm.— This was a tacrctl chant. * the tenor of which no 
Lapp has cxer l*cen T\ilUn 5 ; to confess.* io It was taught to every 
icppboy, that the l^oy, be/ore he could ppeak distinctly, 
had mastered the elements of this rude melody, or rather, If It 
pleases better, this howling.* Accrbl describe !t as Uic most 


1 0. E. Lcnc<ivist, De tuperttitione tetentm JVnnorum, Abo, 
1782, p. 1C. 

3 J, Abercfomby, The Pre^ and Profo-AtVforw /Ynni, Ijondon, 
1805. 1. 1C7, 170. 

s P. Uogstroro, Ikekri/ninn tf/cer de tit SeeHffet krona 
tffdande Lappmarker^ Stockliolm, rud. (174C-47J, p. 381 ; O. von 
Duben^ Oin iappfnnd ocA Lapparne, Stockholm, 1S73, p. 2S8; 
Lccm, p, 457. Ilugstrom (p. 103) calls these Idols taitoi. 
Their connexion with the Mirovcult, or worship of the dead, 
WAS first estftblisbcd by Castr^n, p. 20717. 

< It should be staled that women were rigidly excluded from 
this worship. They paid their devoUojis apart tocertaln blrth- 
goddesses. 

® Von Duben, p. 558. 

« J. Qvlgstad and O. Sandberg, LappUke etenttrr og/otketagn^ 
Christiania, 16S7, p. 112. 

7 Von Duben, 237. 

8 O. Bonner, Lieder der Lappen, IIcTsingfors, 1S7C, p. 20, 

• Castrfin, JNordiska Eesor och fortkingar^ Helsingfors, 1552, 
I. 207. 

loxrondhjcm MS, ap. J. A. Frils, Lcppxek Mytliolegi etentyt 
Off fotkesagn, Christiania, 1871, p. 24. 

11 1/Ocm, p. 4S1. 
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hideons kind of yellior-i In E. Lindahl and J. Olirilng's 
Lexicon Lapponioum (Stockholm, 1780, p. 80)inoiM 13 dcfinrf 
as ‘ Lapponum more canere, trcmulo cantu canere.’ The words 
of BUcb incantations are not known.^ Fjellner said that sonic 
pravers were presented in a whisper with words not used in 
ordlnarr speech.^ The omission of one word would render the 
chant ineffective, and might cause a shaman’s death.* ^ 

(6) J/pmn.— When the help of spirits ii-as sought on import- 
ant occasions, several lioaidfs went into a hut set apart for 
the purpose, and there shamanized ‘per to Juoigen ctni.vran,' 
i.e, bv incantations mixed with magic action and especialli* 
drumming.® Although the magic drum ivas adapted by the 
Lapps and others to dinnation, its original object wns to attract 
the attention of the spirits of tlie dead who Jived underground 
out of ordinary ear-shot, and who were tlierehy summoned to 
place themselves Inside the drum and help the shaman. 

The kamlanie of the hopp noaides resembles that of Siberian 
and other shamans, and the best accessible account is that 
translated from Mikhailovskii in JAl xxiv. 145 f.6 Thejuoijw 
which accompanied it was of great importance, and, if the on- 
lookers wased singing during the noaide'i trance, he could 
never come to life again.7 Nevertheless, the main feature of 
the performance was coercive action. Prayer was in a very 
rudimentary stage. 

2 . Finns of Finland. — It seems certain that tlie 
Finns of Finland, like other members of the Finno- 
Ugrian family, anciently used sliamanistic methods 
of coercing spirits similar to tliose of the Lapps. 
But they soon left the Lapps far behind, partly 
because they came under CJiristian influences some 
centuries earlier, but chiefly because their higher 
intelligence led them even before that time to as- 
similate the culture of more advanced neighbours. 
The Finns must have reforrued their old religion 
long before the 12th cent., when Christianity was 
introduced to them. There is eridence of this in 
their traditional poetry, known chiefly through 
Lbnnrot’s compilation, the Kalevala^ {qoV.)i which, 
though very largely raediceval, is not entirely so, 
and reflects much of the old life of the Finnish 
people, but has little or nothing to say of primitive 
shamanism.® The heroes of Finnish poetiy are 
magicians, but they do not perform anj' shaman- 
istic actions.^® TJieir magic is carried out by the 
utterance of word-charms. For instance, the 
rivalry between Finnish and Lfypp wizards which 
28 expressed in the strife of vainfimbinen and 
Joukahainen in ICaleyala, vL, is a contest not in 
hamlanit but in the singing of spells. Divination 
is practised by rhabdomancy or by the sieve.“ 
The magic drum has been forgotten and is never 
mentioned.'* The rude incantations which accom- 
panied the shaman’s performances have given place 
to those magic songs which are so prominent in 
Finnish poetry. Of the large number of such songs 
published byLbnnrotin 1880 under the title Xoif- 
surunoja^^ most seem to he later than the 12th 


2 J, Acerbi, Travels through Siceden^ Sinland^ Jiapland to AT, 
Cape^ London, 1S02, ii. $11. 

8 Donner, p. 28 : Acerbi (ii. 811) quotes a fragment of a wolf- 
charm. 

* Von Duben, p. 260. 

^JAI xxiv, (1S94J 148; cf. KaUvala^ xvi. and xvll,, where 
Vainaraoinen goes first to Tuoncia and then to Vipunen to 
recover three magic words which he has forgotten. 

® E, J. Jessen, De Finnorum Lapponumque Koncegicorum 
teligione pagana, Copenhagen, 1767, p. 60, 

* See also Leem, pp. 477-^79. 

* J. Scheffer, Lapponia^ Frankfort, 1073, p. 139 f. In the 
Journal dc la SoexHi Fi'nno-OwjnVnne, viii. (Helsingfors, 1E901 
121-123, E. N. Setala ^ves the text of the ilS on which Scheffer’s 
account is based. 

8 isted. (32 cantos), Helsingfors, 1836, 2Dd ed, (60 cantos), da 
1S49, Eng. tr. by W, F. Kirby, in ‘ Everyman's Libraiy’,' 2 vols., 
London, n.d. 

9 See D. Comparetti, The TVaditional Poetrp of the Finns, 
Eng. tr., London, 1893, p. 2C3 f. (the progress of Finnish research 
has in\*alidated some of Comparetti's work), 

10 Their occasional changes of shape arc not necessarily re- 
miniscences of shamanism. 

u ivafrraftt, xiix. 76-110; FanfeWar5, Helsingfors, ISS7, Ii 
ISS, 143; Suomen Kansan Aluinafsia Loitsurunoja, do. 18S0* 
p. in t. 

12 Loncqvist, p, 01 ; Loiftunmoja, p. vii {. 

12 The only allusion to it known to the present writer is in 
Lm'frtinmq/a, p. 29, where H«Fannus, ‘hand-drum,’ Is used as 
a sj-nonym o! the Laplander. Friis's view (pp. 147, 199) that 
sompo was a magic drum is quite untenable. ' 

A good deal of this material had been used In the Kalerata 
and some had been published by earlier collectors; e,g. tee 


cent., and few can have come from professional 
magicians. They are certainly popular products, 
and presuppose a revolt against the official sham- 
anism which prevailed generally among Finno- 
Ugrian peoples.* As a result of this reformation 
laymen must have taken to themselves the power 
of approaching spirits which had been restricted 
to an initiated class. Personal supplications, and 
word-charms which were always benevolent and 
which were gathered mainly from the common 
stock of European magic, entirely superseded the 
crude mimetic actions and nnlntelligible incanta- 
tions by which tlie official wizard tried to enforce 
his will on spiritual powers. Thus the prayers 
and spells of the Finlanders were not, like the 
Accadian formulre to which Lenormant compared 
them,® priestly incantations in a secret tongue, 
nor, like the Lapp juoigen and myran, mere 
mechanical acts of sorcery, but they were aids to 
popular religion belonging generally to mediieval 
and comparatively modern times, wlien a man had 
learnt to approach the spirit world on his oivn 
account either with spells or with genuine prayers. 

Lonnrot's collection comprises, besides general formute of 
magic, a large number of exorcisms, which are borrmved 
mainli’ from Scandinavia, and include some well-known and 
wide-spread charms, such as the Merseburger Gebet.® It also 
contains * origins, * or ‘births’ (#ynfy),* songs which describe 
fantastically, and often in a derisi\*e manner, the genesis of 
animals, diseases, and other things, the aim of ^e singer being, 
apparently, to demonstrate the feebleness of the object and 
induce it to ant as he wishes. The remaining 73 songs are 
called ‘prayers,* most of them having several variants, some as 
many as SO. They are addressed Indifferently to old Finnish 
gods and spirits, such as Ukko, Biisi. Tapio, AhtI, etc., and to 
various objects of Christian worship, the most popular of 
whom Is the Virgin Marv. She Is addressed sometimes by her 
own name, but often by beautiful Finnish epithets such as 
Suvetar, ‘daughter of summer,* EtelhtSr, ‘daughter of the 
south ^nd,' Luonnotar, 'daughter of creation,’ Eivutar. 
'daughter of pain.’ A large proportion are hunters’ ana 
fishers’ prayers. Most of these seem comparatively modem, 
and so do the agricultural prayers, excepting perhaps those 
relating to a vegetation-spirit known os Sampsa Fellervoinen, 
wh!^ were sung at the spring sowing festivals of ‘ Ukko'sOup’ 
and ‘UkJeo’s Chests,’ vestiges of vmlch have been noted m 
recent years. These sowing charms may be read, woven to- 
gether by Lonnrot, In Ealevala, U.® 

The Sprayers* ^nerally hear out Lencqvist’s 
remark that the Finns pray only for material 
benefits.® Nevertheless, they reveal the kind and 
simple heart of the Finn, his warm love of nature, 
and his peculiar but genuine g^ffc of poetic ima^a- 
tion« iVe may quote a short sailor^a prayer ri 
Ifo-Nnfu xlmahinen, 

• O bird of Joy, bird of the 
Fly w’hither I command, 

Fly to the infinite East, 

Fly to the chambers of the morning Sun I 
Puff out your cheeks, 

And blow a favouring gale : 

That 1 may have a fair wind. 

And may freely pass 
Over the wide waters, 

Across the far-spread sea. 

LTTERATuns,— Most of this Is indicated In the notes ; other 
critical literature is published in Finnish. 

Charles J. Billson. 

PRAYER (Greek).— I. Expressions used to 
denote prayer. — The normal e.vpression in Greek 
for 'praj'er’ is eixi, for ‘to pray,’ efixcoOat, with 

H. 0. Porthan, J)e Poesi Fennica, Abo, 1766-78 ; Lencqvist, op. 
ciU ; 0. Oanander, Mythologia Fcniiica, Abo, 17S9 ; and esp. 
D, H. K. von Schrbtefj FinnUche Kunen, Ups.ila, 1819. 

2 See Abercromby, ii. 45. 

3 F. Lenormant, Chaldean ilagic, Eng, tr., London, 1877, ch. 
rvl. f. 

3 Loitsurunoja^ p. 76 f. 

* There arc 83 * origins ’ Oncluding variants), over 60 of which 
may be read In the Kaletala ; see FL vi, (18951 346. 

*Of the 'Planting of the Barley ' (Kmfswrwncya, p. 296) L. H 
le Hue wrote : ‘Les vieux Finnois prononcent encore aulour- 
d'hui cette invocation en ensemenjant lours champs ’(Le Kale- 
vala traduit, Paris, 1879, p. 17, note). Comparetti (p. 188) iden- 
tified SSmpsa with the Biblical Samson, but bis name has since 
been explained as that of a kind of grass which springs up as 
soon as the snow melts. The songs of Sampsa show influences 
of the Scandinavian cult of Frey. 

« Lencqvist, p. 64. 7 Loitsurunoja, p. 267. 
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compounds vp<xrcix^<^^‘^h ^re^effSat, Another Tvord, 
used chiefly by the poets, is Xin), or rather Xtrol, 
■with its corresponding verb XitrcecrSat. 

In Homer the repilar verb of prayer addressed by men to the 
gods is rvYOfuu. Only in one passage (TLix. 601) does he use 
JuVcrouat m this way. On the other band, Homer has rijpj On 
piur.) only in Od. X. 625 ; Airepn pinr.) In Od. ad. 34, 11. ii, 602. 

Althongh, naturally enough, these expressions 
tend to get confused, it seems to the present tvriter 
that there is a fundamental distinction between 
them. Enxofmt corresponds very closely to the 
Latin voveo in its double sense of ‘ vow ’ and ‘ wish ’ 
and hence is the reg^ar word for a prayer to the 
gods for future blessing. On the other hand, Xtral 
are not properly prayers for future blessing, but 
are in the nature of prayers for foroiveness, prayers 
of atonement. This is borne out by the use of the 
corresponding Latin verb litare, Tvhieh is not ‘ to 
pray,’hnt ‘ to propitiate.’ 

Thus, to take first Od. li. 34!. (the passage occurs in the 
Jfetyia) : Odysseus digs a trench into which he jwnrs offerings 
to all the dead. He then vows to perform certain sacrifices to 
them on his return to Ithaca. Then the passage proceeds : 
Tovt 5’ f jffl Tf, tdyta yexpity, tWi^dfiijy, where 

one may suppose that <vxwAav refers to his rows, Ait«u to his 
entreaties or propitiatory prayer. 

Turn now to /ft l.<. 49G fl. » which Leaf translates thu» : ' ^here* 
fore, Achilles, rule thy high spirit ; neitherbeseemeth it thee to 
have a ruthless heart. Nay, even the very gods can bend 
(ffTpeirrsn 6« re koX 8eo\ airroO, and theirs withal Is loftier majesty 
ana honour and might. Their hearts by incense (Bwterat), and 
reverent vows (rux«Aw dyav^ci) and drink offering (Aoi^^ 
and burnt offering men turn vrith prayer (Atcr^d>*evpt), 

so oft as any transzresseth and doethisin. iloreover, Prayers 
ot penitence (AtraO daughters of great Zeus, halting and 
wrinkled and of eyes askance, that have their task withal to go 
In the steps of Sin CAttOv For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, 
wherefore she faroutrunneth all Prayers, and goeth before them 
over all the earth making men fall (pAanrow’ dv8pujrow), and 
Prayers follow to heal the harm (al i’ «fa«o»Trttt oir(<r<ria). Now 
whosoever reverenceth Zeus's daughters when they draw near, 
him they greatly bless and hear ola petitions ; but when one 
denleth them and stiffly refuseth, then depart they and make 
prayer unto Zeus the son of Kronos that Sin may come upon 
such an one, that be may fall and pay the price. Nay, Achilles, 
look thou too that there attend upon the oaughters of Zeus the 
reverence that bendetb the heart of all men that be right* 
minded. For if Atreldes brought thee not gifts and foretold 
thee not more herealter, but were ever furiously vrroth, then I 
were not he that should bid thee cast aside thine anger , » . 
but now he both offereth thee forthwith many gifts, and 

S romiseth thee more hereafter, and hath sent heroes to beseech 
lee . , . dishonour not thou their petition.* 

Ap. examination of Greek literature confirms this 
‘riew of 


Hesiod has neither Xira{ nor and only one case of 

XtTavtv« {Thtog, 469) — of the prayer of Rhea to Earth and 
starry Heaven, before the birth of Zeus. On the other hand, 
ev^ot occurs (i6.^4l9) of prayer to Hecate and (frag. 2461 in a 
proverbial line, !pycL vtWf fiov\aX 5« jitVidv, «vxeil fie yepovrwv. 

occurs in Theog. 441, TForis and jpayr, 465, 7SS, and 
Irag. 81; in Sc. 83. Theo^nis has neither Altai nor 

AtVcro^wn, but be has evx57 (341) ana tyxoftat (13, 129, 171, 1141, 
1161). In the group of early lyric poets—Archilocbus, Simon* 
ides, Mimnermus, Solon, TjTtajus— there is no case of cither | 


frag. 90, Pyf A. iv. 207), and in lith. r, (vi.) 45 is combined w'lth 
«vxarv vffb flftnrecriat? Attrao/juii, But Aitoi occurs only 
t^ce ! Ot. n. 88, where Thetis Zi^i’oy ^rop AiTaTv «Tr<ia^ and got 
Achilles conveyed to the Islands of the Blest, and 01, vili. 8. 
Wliat appears to be an adjectival form occurs twice ; Ot. vi. 78, 
Altai Svai'tti (sacrifices o! propitiation offered to Hermes, no 
doubt in his character of ^rvxovoftvor — the right use of Altai) and 
Pjfth. Ir. 217, Altai efrooiSai (propitiatory mcantatlons — again 
the normal use of Altai). In frag. 21, Airijv ’Hw, it is, as the 
fcholiast says^rvurtami*. In Bawhylides Xiecroftat occurs in 
V. 100, where it is definitely of prayers to appease toe anger of 
Artends—o chthonlan deity-^md in x. 69, where it Is used in 
the Homeric sense of an appeal by mortals to mortals. He has 
no example of AiraC , 

^Whenwe turn to the dramatists, we find that .Sechj'Ius has : 
AiVoo/iai once only (iSuppf. 74S), in an appeal bv a mortal to a : 
mortal ; Altai he has in Prom. 1009, Sept. 143, 17*3, 214, 320, 628, I 
620, Pen. 499, Ag. 22S, S96, Eiim. SG2, Sup^. 173, 378, 62L , 
An examination of these passogea confirms our general view. ; 
Tvxofiat and eux<u' occur In jEschylus very frequently, and are | 
his normal expressions for * pray* and ‘prayer.* The usage of ! 
Sophocles is quite in accoruance with our position. He has ! 
rvxet in (Ed. Tgr. 239, El. 635, evxv in 771, and tt^ofiot I 
Ircquently. AiWo^ioiasageneraltermforcntTeatyoccursBome : 
feven or eight limes ; Aitoi occurs in PA. 60, 496, (Ed. Col. 4SS. ^ 
1015, ISXl, 1654, El. 137, Ant. lOOS—all normal uses. In Aristo* 


pbanes occurs three times, «rvx^ twice, cv^opoi twenty 
times, ev^wAi) once ; he has no case of Altai ; Aiac-ojiai occurs 
in Par, SS2, addressed to Hermes; Aito^iai is coupled with 
evyat in JTA. 313 ; in PA. 1040 Aito^oi is definitely * supplicating.* 

Of prose authors Herodotus has tvy^ofiat and cvxwA^, no case 
apparently of Ai<rxro)juii, but Altai (L 105) of propitiator}' prayer. 

, Thucydides has no example o! Xiao-ofuu or Altai, not do the 
! words occur in any of the oratom. 

Evxalf then, is the normal Greek Trord for prayer ; 
Xxra/ are in the nature of penitential or propitiatory 
prayer; rrpoaeixop^t is normally * thanksgiving * 
{e.g.y Aristoph. P/tti. 841, 958, JRan. 891, Pax, 660}, 
though also used {e.g., Plato, CriU 106 A) as prac* 
tically equivalent to 

Other expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘pray’ are 
dpj} (apd) and &p6.ofxat. 

There is no clear distinction in Homer between apaopai (oc* 
curring some S9 times) and evxeMoi, with which, indeed, It la 
frequently expressly equated, as, e.p., II. v. 114, 121, x. 295 f. ; 
and the same Is true of ip^ (occurring six times)— c,p,, IL xv. 
377, tvx6pe>'Oi followed by dpdwv (3781 The fact is that 

* prayer ’ and ‘curse ‘ are essentially undifferentiated. Thus It 
happens that Althaa’a prayer (Xf, 5x. 665 ff.) is a prayer lor 
death to her son Meleager, and is therefore a ‘curse,'* just as it 
happens that dp^irrr' 'Epivvv (Qd. U. 185) is a summoning ot 
the Erinves to exact vengeance and so amounts to a curse. The 
notion toot it could mean ‘ curse the Erini^es * is utterl)' wrong, 
being consonant neither with toe Homeric use of dpao^ai nor 
with Greek syritax. It Is noticeable that Homer has dpipTjpts 
‘ priest * (IE i. 11, 94, v. 78). In Hesiod epdo^ai does not occur 
fi^id ttpai In the one example ot it (iTorfci and Zlajfs, 72fi)« 

* prayers.* Pindar has dpai once only (never opaofioi) m IstA, r, 
(vi.) 43, where it** ‘ prayers.* Bnt In the dramatists * curse * Is 
the normal, or even the invariable, sense of dpd (dpa!)— <,p., 
^■srh. Sept. 70, 695, S33, 894, 054, Turn. 417, GA. 406, 693 ; 
Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 295. 744. 820, CEd. Col. 162, 956, 1377, 
1SS6, Ant. 423, etc. So apaopot is * curse * in .£scb. Prom. 9^ 
Sept. 633 (the only examples); Soph. CEd. Tyr. 251, 1291, etc. 
Yet Sophocles has the verb mtbe sense of ‘pray ’three umes 
(Aj. 504, (Ed. Col 1447, Tr. 48). In later Greek the sense of 
‘ curse * prevails completely, 

2 . Attitude in prayer. — ^The most striking char- 
acteristic of the Greek attitude in prayer is directness 
of address. The worshipper endeavours to he, so 
far as possible, literally ra touch with his god. 

Thus, in Pindar, 01. vi. 68, when lamus prayed to Poseidon, 
‘he went down into the midst of Alpbeus {Poseidon being a 
river'god as well as a sea^godj and called on wide*ruUng Posei- 
don bXs grandsire . . . and he stood beneath the heavens, and 
It was night.* So, In 01. i. 71, Pelops ‘came and stood on the 
margin of toe grey sea, alone in the darkness of the night and 
called on tbe deep-voiced Lordof the Trident.’ So, too, in Horn. 
IE i. 348>351, ' Achilles wept and sat down apart ... on the 
^ach of the grey sea, gazing over the boundless deep : be 
stretched forth bis bands and prayed instantly to his dear 
mother,' Ce. to Thetis, a sea-deity. 


Typicalljf, ■when Zeus or any other of the Oljun- 
pians ■\vas invoked, the ■worshipper turned his face 
to the heavens {e.g., Horn. H. hi, 364 f. : ‘ Thereat 
Atreides groaned, looking up to the wde heaven : 
"Father Zeus,’” etc.), the hands uplifted palms 
up^watds iiTTlat [Philostr. Imag. 341 j Plu- 

tarch, Compar. Philopoem. et Tit. 2 : toD TIrow t4, 
cU ri>y oipavbv imrla, avaTilvoirros, ienrOrro, Kal 
ir/jotreiixon^j’ov] ; cf. the manus stipinm of the Boxnan 
prayer [Verg. ^n. iii. 176, Ovid, Met. viii. 681 ; 
Uor. Carm. lii. 23. 1]). Of the veiled head (caput 
velatum) of the Eoman ■svorshipper (Verg. ^n. iiL 
545; Cic. dc Nat. Dear. ii. 3. 10, etc.) there is no 
trace in Greek, nor of the turning to the right 
(east) so typical of Koman prayer (Pliny, HN xi. 
45, 251 ; Plut. Marcell. 6 ; Plant. Cure. i. 69 ; Val. 
Flacc. viiL 246 ; Sueton. Vitell. 2 ; Stat. Thch. ■vi, 
215; Livy, v. 21). Prostration ■was regarded as 
Oriental and un-Greek. Normally the Greek 
prayed standing upright. Yet a fragment of a 
has-xeUef from the Asklepieion sViows Asklepios 
standing upright and a ■woman on her knees before 
him, touching his t/iinoy -nith her right hand 
(jRNGsxix. [1916] 131, p. 78). 

If a sea-deity were invoked, the ■worshipper 
stretched his hands towards the sea (Horn. ll. i. 
351), though Polyphemus, praying to Poseidon 
(Od. ix. 627), raises his hands to the starry heaven. 
In prayer to river nymphs the worshipper fixed 
his eyes on the water (Hesiod, Works and Days, 
737 f.). Achilles in Troad, addressing his home 
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river Spercheios, looks over the sea {H. xxiii. 143 f.)- 
In prayer to a chthonian deity the hands were held 
downwards or placed on tiie ground : 

* Ckime now swear to me by the inviolable water of Styx, and 
with one o( thy hands grasp the fertile earth, and with the 
other the shining sea, that all may be witnesses to us, even all 
the gods below that are with Kronos,’ etc. (Horn. Il» xiv. 271 ff.; 
c(. Bacchyl. v. 42, vii. 41)* 

Sometimes, to reinforce his prayer to a chthonian 
deity, the worshipper would beat the ground with 
his hands : 

Althaea, ‘grieved for her brethren's death, prayed inatantly 
to the gods, and with her hands she beat upon the fertile earth, 
calling on Hades and dread Persephone, while she knelt upon 
her iSiees and made her bosom wet with tears, to bring her 
son (Meleager) to death ; and Erinn 3’8 that walketh in darkness, 
whose heart knoweth not compassion, heard her from Erebos* 
(Horn. II, ix. 665£f.), ‘Straightway the ox-eyed lady Hera 
prayed, striking the earth with the flat of her hand, and spake 
saying, “ Hearken to me now, O Earth and the wide Heavens 
above, and ye gods called Titans, dwelling beneath earth in 
great Tartaros*" (Horn. Hymn. Apotl. 332 f.). ‘So spake she 
and lashed the earth with her stout hand ; and earth, giver of 
livelihood, was stirred, and Hera, beholding it, was glad at 
heart, for she deemed that her prayer would be fulfilled * (t&. 
S40fl.); cf. Paus. viii. 16.3: *I know too that on the most 
important affairs most of ^ePheneatians swear by the Petroma. 
There is a round cover on it, which contains a mask of Demeter 
Oidaria: this mask the priest puts on his face at the greater 
mysteries, and smites the Underground Folks with rods-^I 
imagine, in conformity with some legend.' On Theocritus, viL 
106, ‘And if, dear Pan, thou dost those things, may the 
Arcadian boys not smite thee on sides and shoulders with 
squills, when there is little meat,* the schol. remarks: Mowaro? 

eopr»iv 'Apjcoinciji' rtvat iv ot jrotifr rhv Hava <r«(AAiur 
^ct\Aoi«rt* Ytverai toOtootovoi YopTryoi Arnrov itptiov Butruat 
KoX firj iKanv ^ TOiy ier6LOv<rt. Similarll', in CoUuthus, Rape of 
Helen^ 46 ff., Strife, who had not been invited to the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, ‘ rose often from her stony seat and again 
sat down : and with her hand she smote the broad bosom of 
earth and heeded not the rock. She would fain have burst the 
bars of the darksome hollows and roused the Titans from their 
pits beneath the earth and laid waste the heavens, the seat of 
Zeus who roles on high.* 

3 . The utterance of prayer.— Normally pr^er 
was not merely thought, but uttered aloud. The 
same was the case among the Jews, as is well 
illustrated by the prayer of Hannah (1 S : 

* And it came to pass, as she continued praying before the Lord, 
that Eli marked her mouth. How Hannah, she spake in her 
heart (?TaV!?p mano ; LXX, «AaA«i iv yu KapSi^ avnjy) ; only her 
lips moved, but her voice was not heard : therefore Eli thought 
she had been drunken.' 

It would be easy to illustrate this practice from 
all periods of Greek literature j 

Horn. II. i. 450, iiL 276 : <v;^eTo, ' prayed loudly ' ; so 

filya rv^aro in Od. xvxi. 239. Irayer is overheard (7f. xix, 255 f., 
Od. xvU. 248 1 Een. Sympos. iv. 65 : xal vpi^v cyu cov y^Kovoy 

tvxop«vov trphs roiff Beovv). 

The loudness of the voice increased with the fervour 
of the prayer. It may rise to a ^ 017 , or loud cry : 

eyw Si 6eovv im^tronat aUv iovras (Horn. Od. 1. 378, il. 143), 
precisely as, in a moment o! great peril, Hester jSiatre walSa 
F6v (Find. Pyth. vi. 36). 

Similarly, among the Homans, the mother prays 
more loudly for beauty in the case of her daughters 
than in the case of her boys, according to Juvenal, 
X. 289 f. : 

‘Formam optat modico pueris, maiore puellis 
Murmure, cum Veneris fanum videt anxia mater.* 

IVhen prayer is not uttered or is uttered in a low 
voice, the motive is generally expressed or implied. 
And the motives are several. 

(a) In Horn. iZ. \ii. 194 ff., the motive is ap- 
parently the fear that the knowledge of the prayer 
might enable the enemy to counteract it by some 
more potent spell ; it might in fact * give useful 
information to the enemy.* 

Ajax is about to fight with Hector in single combat, and be 
asks the Greeks, while he is putting on his armour, to pray to 
Zeus ‘in silence by yourselves that the Trojans may not know, 
or even openly, since we fear no one’ »ro |i^ 

Tpwer ye irvBiavrat, \ ^e *al dp^aSirtv, eVetovrtm BtUmev e/tmjf), 

{b) External circumstances might make a spoken 
prayer impossible. 

Thus Odysseus, swimming for his life, 'prayed In his heart* 
(eufaro Kara 6v(i6v) (f)d. V. 444) ; and this may be the motive 
of IL xxiii. 769, where Odysseus in the crisis of the footrace 
•prayed to grey-ei'ed Athene in his heart,' 


(c) Again, the motive might be a natural desire 
for privacy — a desire, as we say, to be alone with 
God. 

Thus, in Od. xii. 3330., Odysseus says : ‘Then I went away 
through the island that X might pray to the gods, if haply some 
one ahould show me the way to go. And when on my way 
thmugb the island I bad avoided my comrades, I washed my 
hands where was a shelter from the wind, and prayed to all the 
gods who keep Olympos.* So Find. 01. i. 71 f.: Pelops ‘went 
nigh unto the gray sea alone in the darkness* (oTov iv op<^va) to 
pray to Poseidon. So ' going apart ' (aiTdvrvBe leiuv) is said of 
one who prays (II. I. 35, Od. ii. 260). 

(c?) The motive is obvious which makes Orestes 
pray silently or rather in a low voice in presence of 
Aigisthos : 

SetrtrdrTj^ 3' ifiot 

ravavrC yeyuvifrKuv Aoyovj (Eur. HI. 808 f.). 

(e) Another motive is modesty. This is especi- 
ally the case with the prayer of the lover. 

Thus Find. Pyth. Ix. 97 ff., of the successful athlete: '^^llI 
many times at the yearly festival of Pallas the maidens have 
seen thee victorious and mutely prayed each for herself that 
such an one as thou, 0 Telesikrates, might be her bel()ved 
husband or her son* (a(^uvoi* B' ^ exaora ^lArarov iropdevucal 
jr<J<rtv ^ vlov ffvxovr*, St TeAfcrt/cparev, Sfifirv). 

The opposite of f^ya ipBiyyeffdai is ypi$vpl(ftvy 
* whisper,* and doubtless this explains the cult-title 
oVAippoSlryj yl/l0vpot, to whom prayers were whispered 
(cf. TibuU. II. i. 83 ; Catull. Ixiv. 104). 

{/) A leading motive is that the prayer is a 
shameful prayer. 

Pythagoras (Clem. Alex. Strom. Iv, 26, 8 173) enjoined yfrd 
rvxtaBau Seneca, JEp. x. 5, quotes from Athenodorus: 
‘Enow that }'ou are free from all desires when you reach a 
stage where you ask nothing from God except what you can ask 
openly/ and he goes on to say that ‘men now whisper the most 
e^meful prayers to the gods ; if any one hearkens, the}’ become 
silent, and they tell to Ood what they do not want man to 
hear* ; cf. Hor. £p. 1. 16, 69 f. ; Pers. H. 3-75 ; Mayor, on Juv. x, 
2S9f. Of. the ‘loud voice' of the Prayer Book. 

(g) The prayers or incaotations of the magician 
are naturally spoken in a low voice. 

So in the OT Is 819 : ‘ Seek unto them that have familiar 
»inta and unto the wizards, that chl^ and that matter ' (IdU 
^TjT^iraTe revs tyy.ffTpt^^v9pvt , * . ot e. Tijs .eiXlar ^i0V.V7ir). 

4 . The relation of the suppliant to his g^od. — In 
the earliest times the suppliant compelled his god 
to do his -will — traces of which may be founiTin 
the heating of the ground and the flagellation 
of Pan mentioned above, and the smiting of the 
inruxSbym in Pans. loc. tit. 

The next stage is one of bargain, which is the 
typical form of prayer in Homer. This hargain- 
tneoiy of prayer may assume different forms. 

(a) If ever I did that for thee, so do thou this for 
me. 

Thus Horn. 17. 1. 35 ff. of the priest Ohrj’ses : ' Then went that 
old man apart and prayed aloud to King Apollo, whom Leto of 
the fair locks bare : *' Hear me, lord of the silver bow, that 
standest about Cbryse and holy Killa, and rulcst Tenedos by 
thy might, O Smintheus 1 if ever I built a temple pleasant in thine 
eyes, or if I ever burnt to thee fat flesh of the thighs of bulls or 
of goats, fulfil thou this my desire.*" So Od. iv. 763 ff., IT. xv. 
372 ff. 

(Z>) If thou do this for me, I vull do that for thee. 

A tj-pical example is Horn. Od. Hi. SSOff., where Nestor prays 
to Athene ; ‘ Be gracious, O queen, and mve me fair fame— for 
myself and my children and gracious wfe ; and I in turn will 
sacrifice to thee a heifer,’ etc. ; cf. IL vi. 116. 

One form of this is the explicit assertion that it is 
for the advantage of the gods to protect their 
worshippers. 

Ulus Theognis, 773 ff. : *0 Lord Phmbus, thyself didst buHd 
the High City, doing a favour to Alcathous son of Pelops ; thy- 
seU keep from this city the froward host of the Jledes, that 
with jo>’ the people may send thee glorious hecatombs when 
spring comes round, rejoicing in cithara and delectable mirth, 
in p®an choir and song around thy altar.’ Similarly and still 
more frankly, ^Eschylus, in SepL 76 f., makes Eteocles pray to 
the gods to save Thebes : * Be our refage. And I think I speak 
(or our common Interest: for a prosperous city honours the 
gods.’ 

(c) The third type is that which J. Adam (TAe 
Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, p* 
46) has compared to our 

‘ God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race,' 

t,«., even as thou didst of old, so do also now* 
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Particularly interesting is the case of prayers 
made by special classes of people to minor deities 
or semi-divinities, in whom they haire a, so to say, 
‘superstitious’ faith. Thus, e.g., the sailor prays 
not merely to Poseidon but to the ‘ Saraothracian 
gods,’ i.e. the Cabeiri or the Dioscuri (Callim. Ep. 
47 ; Diod. iv. 43 i Theophrast. Char, ixvii. [xxv.]). 

8 . The dead and the chthonian gods.— Prayers 
to the dead and the chthonian gods have certain 
special characters in common, which cannot be 
di-scussed here. The drdKXTjats, or solemn evocation 
of the dead, is illustrated by Aschylus’s Persw and 
Chosphorce. The chthonian gods are especially 
powers of vengeance. 

In Horn. n. iu. 2781., they are specially appealed to as 
pnnishers of perjury: 

Kai ot vTTtt>ep9t Kafi6vTat 
av$p<^oV7 riwiT$ 0 Vf ori^ cirtopicov hfiifftrQ 
(the daal indicating especially. In all seeming, Znt KuraxSoviox 
and Persephone). It is to their ministere, the Erinyes, that 
Penelope will appeal for vengeance (Od. ii. 135). It is to them 
that people * devote * enemies by a solemn devotio (xa-T^tiTfiot). 
It need only be said here that the ritual of the 
curse is so far at least like the prayer that it 
apparently requires to be spoken (even the xard- 
ScfffLO! was in all probability inscribed to the 
accompaniment of a recital of its contents). 

Thus in .Slsoh. Ag. 22011. the lips of Iphigeneia are gamed 
to prevent her uttering a curse. Similarly, in the Choepnorae 
(83 i.) Electro does not know what words to utter as she makes 
an offering at her father’s tomb, but she feels that she can 
hardly do it without some prayer spoken ; to do so would be 
Just like throwing out refuse : 

^ irtY iiunrep oZv amiXeTO 

ffttTTjp, Ttti' iKX<ovaa^ yanoTOv 
trreiXbi, Ka6ap/ia$‘ tjf rtr vaXiv 

iiKovffO. Ttvxot aerTp64>oia’iv opfiairiv (88 S.). 

9 . The occasions of prayer. — No 1)08111633 of 
importance was begun without prayer; indeed, 
the pious man begins no business of any sort with- 
out first praying : 

Sccr, * It would be your business, it seems, to speaV next, after 
duly invoklngthe god3'(*«Aeera>TaKaTa>'^^ov?eovr). Tim. *A1I 
men, Socrates, who have even a little portion of right feelbg, on 
starting upon any business, small or great, always call on God. 
And we who are about to discuss the nature of the Universe — 
bow it was created or exists uncreate— -If we are not completely 
out of our wits, must certainly call upon gods end goddesses 
and pray that our words may be acceptable to them and con- 
sistent with ourselves ’ (Plato, Tim. 27 C ; cf. Xen. (Ec. v. Ifl f.). 
Prayer w’as made on all eolemn occasions, at the 
opening of the ecclesia or the law-courts, on the 
new moon (Demosth. Artsiop. 99), etc. ; at sunrise 
and sunset (Hesiod, Works and Days, 338 f.). 

For prayer at sunrise cf. Plato, Sj/mp. 220 D, where Socrates, 
having stood in a trance from one morning to the next, prayed 
tc the rising sun and went home («<rr^Kft <yeV«To col 

^Xiov dWffx**'* firttra amuy jrpo(revfdfi€yor ry ^Xtw), 

10 . The content of prayer. — ^It would not be 

true to say that the Greek prayer was never a 
prayer of thanksgiving. This conception is more 
a question of language than anything else, and 
TTfioc’ei^ea-dai gives more nearly what we generally 
include in ‘prayer* than But it is 

undoubtedly true that prayer in general, as we 
find it in the Greek authors, is essentially a peti- 
tion for blessings of a utilitarian kind — health and 
wealth, children, success in business and in battle. 


The special circumstances of the case make it 
absurd to quote Simonides, frag. xxii. 17 ff,, as an 
example of the prayer of a contrite heart. 

The refinements of the philosophers perhaps 
hardly concern us here.^ Socrates emphasizes the 
efficacy of the prayers (and the curses) of parents 
in Plato, Zeyy. 931 C. 

He himself ‘prayed to the gods simply that they would give 
him good things, belieWng that the gods know best what aoct 
of things are good. As for those who praved for gold or silver 
or ft tytfttmy or such like, he beVie\'cd that was just as if they 
prayed for gambling or battle or anything else the issue of 


which Is uneertam ' (Xcn. Jfem. 3. 2^. 


1 See Max. Tjt. xL S (prayer a o^tAia koX itoXeicrov vpht rovt 
Peoiff vtpl Twr rojjoKTWV, not an alrijaw t«v ov vapoyruvS' 
Marc. Aurel. Iv. 23, ix. 40; Philostr. ApcU. Tyan. K 40 
rv^o^uu, w Stoif lolijTt ftoi TO. o^eiAiJ/icvo) ; Sen. Ep, x. 5, xli. I. 


Not altogether unlike is Pindaris 

‘Some pray for gold and some for limitless land: but mine 
be it with the favour of my townsmen to hide mj' limbs in 
earth, praising what is worthy of praise and sowing rebuke on 
sinners * (AVm. viii. 36 ff.). 

In Plato, Alcib. ii. 143 A, Socrates is made to say; 

‘He seems to have been a wise poet^ Alciblades, who, seeing, 
as I believe, his friends, who were foolish men, praying for and 
doing things which it was not good for them to do, offered a 
prayer in behalf of them all to this effect: “King Zeus, what 
things are good, give us even without asking ; but what Is evil, 
keep away from us even if we ask them.”* 

His prayer in Plato, Pheedr, 279 B, 

*0 dear Pan and^ other gods who are here, grant me to 
become beautiful within (coAu yevtaSai ravSo&tv), and grant 
that whatever outward possesions I have may w friendly to 
that which is within, tet me count the wise man a wealthy 
man. As for gold, give me Just so much as none but the 
prudent mnn could bear or carry,* 

is very close iu spirit to the prayer of Pindar just 
referred to which commences : 

*0 father Zeus I never may such a character be mine, but let 
me cleave to simple [f.e. honest, true] paths of life, that when 
I die I may leave to my children no evil name.* 

Literature.— I n addition to general works on Greek religion, 
see L. R. Faniell, T?ie Evolution of Eelif/ion, London, 1905 ; 
C. Ausfeld, Ee Gr£scorumpreeation{lni$QU{Bstumes(Flecke»ent 
JahrbriicJieTt Suppl. xxviii.), Leipzig, 1903; C. Ziegler, De 
preoationum apud Greseot formU qucestion€$ teUcUe^ Breslau 
Dissert., 1005 ; E. von Lasaulx, Der Flueh bH den Gritchtn 
und RQmem, Wurzburg, 1843; S. Sudhaus, ‘Lautes und leises 
Beten,* AR IT lx. 11906] 185 ff. ; L. Radermacher, * Schelten und 
Flachen,* ARW xi. tlWS] llff. A. W. MaIR, 

PRAYER (Iranian). — Zoroastrianism being 
essentially a religion of ritual observance and of 
practical morality, Zoroastrian prayer is bound to 
be different from that of religions of a more cnltnal 
or devotional type. What we call ‘ prayers ’in the 
Avesta are either mere invocations of gods and 
celestial powers — a recitation of names in a list of 
deities, such as often occurs in the Yasna — or con- 
fessions of a more theoretic or dogmatic character, 
as the Ahuna Vairya, the Ashem vohu, and other 
formulas. SVe also find — especially in the Gaihas — 
personal petitions, more for instruction and mental 
enlightenment, however, than for help or direct 
salvation. A system of mayers for the dead is 
included in the ritual. Requests for material 
gifts are far less important in the Avesta than, e.g., 
m the Vedic ritual. 

I. Ritual invocation. — The usual form in the 
Yasna is the following, repeated continually : 

‘lauDouDce and I (will) complete (my offering) to Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, tbe radiant and glorious, the Neatest and 
the best . . . the most firm, the wisest. ... I announce and 
complete to Vohu Man6, Asha Vahi^, Khshathra-Vairiya, 
Spepta Armaiti • . . etc. . . . Tea, all ye lords, the greatest 
ones, holy lords of the ritual order, if I have offended you by 
thought, or word, or deed, whether with my ’wiU, or ^Ihout 
Intending error, I praise you (now the more) for this ’ (Fir. L 1-22X 
Another form (as in Ys. xvii. 11 ff.) is : 

‘We worship thee, the Fire, 0 Ahura Mazda’s son I ... We 
worship the good and best waters Mazda-made. . . . Weworship 
the MXthra-spepta . . . Weworship the good and mous prayer 
for blessings . « • ood all the greatest chieftains, lords of the 
ritual order.* 

Most of the verbs used in these texts are of the 
ritnalistio type : nivaedhayemi, hahharayemi, ‘ I 
announce and complete,’ yazamaidh, ' we worship’ 
(in the sense of performing devotional acts). The 
verb stays, 'I praise,’ in i. 22, means oral praise, as 
knonm from the Sanskritstoim, * hymn ’ ; all these 
terms convey the idea of glorifying the deities and 
the religion. 

Sometimes, as in Ys. xviii. 4, the worshipper may 
ask for the blessings of religion : 

* Grant me. Thou maker of the plants and waters, Immor- 
tality, llazdal' : 

but ordinarily he expects to possess these preroga- 
tives as a ‘ righteous ’ man (t.«. a Zoroastrian) and 
offers Jlazda liis praise in return for salvation : 

‘As to those, Immortality, the Righteous Order, and the 
Kingdom of Welfare, which Thou, O Mazda 1 hast given through 
(holy) deeds, words, and the sacrifice ... gif ts [shall] be ollered 
(by us) in return to Thee, O Ahura I ’ (III, xniv- 1) ; 
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and novr he hegs Mazda to continue to nphoH this 
order of salvation and to keep his followers in the 
truth ; 

■ We pray for Thy Fire, O Ahura 1 strong through Mghteous- 
ncss, most swift, tmost] powerful, to the house with joy receiving 
it, inmany wonderful wnys our help, hut to the hater, O Mazda i 
It is a steadfast barm as it with weapons hurled from the 
hands * (ih. 4X 

2 . Petitions for personal enlightenment — Peti- 
tions for mental enlightenment take up a great 
deal of space in the Gdihas ; not a few of the holy 
truths are communicated in the form of questions 
and requests addressed by the prophet to Ahnra 
Mazda or Vohu ManS. The whole of Fcwfia xliv., 
dealing with the theory of creation and cosmology, 
is in this form : 

•This I ask Thee. O Ahnra 1 tell me aright: who, as askilfol 
artisan, hath made the lights and the darkness f ’ (5). 

Such questions assume the typical character of 
prayer when the worshipper asks for special in- 
structions necessary for Ins own personal salvation ; 

* (Come Te)and show me the worthy aims of our faith, so that 
rmay approach and fulfil them with^hy)Good illnd, the offer* 
tisr, 0 Mazda I of the One like You, or the words of praises 
offered xsith Righteousness. And five Ye, as Your offerinf: (of 
grace to me) the abiding gifts of Your Immortality and Wei* 
fare r (». xndH. 8). 

In most of the Gathas the prophet continues in 
the same idealistic but intellectualistio way. As 
the Zoroastrian believer must know — and receive 
— ^the truth in order to he saved, Zoroaster, as an 
example to his followers, must pray for his omi 
and_for their enlightenment. 

3 . * Prayer for the dying and dead. — Another 
form of praying for salvation is seen in the prayers 
for the dying and the dead who belong to the 
religious community; unbelievers are excluded 
from salvation. These prayers, which are still 
made among the Pnrsis after the death of a beloved 
one (see J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
London, 1913, p, 313, n. 2), are called a/ringdn and 
srosh darun in Avesta. Their aim is to secure for 
the dead eternal bliss and happiness in heaven and 
in the future world, and they consist in sacerdotal 
ceremonies, celebrated on various occasions, but 
especially at the time when the dead are expected 
to visit the earth, and in connexion with funeral 
festivals. At these ceremonies the priests invoke 
many gods and genii, especially the angel of death, 
SrOsh (Sraosha), the psychopompos of the Iranians, 
who carries the dead to heaven and protects them 
from demons. In this dangerous task Sraosha 
needs the assistance of the oU'erings and prayers of 
the survivors. Yet the ceremonial act is an opus 
(^eratum of mere invocations, no immediate peti- 
tions being made in the ritual. Only the final 
words (of late date) in Srosh YaSt Sddhokat {YaSt 
xL) express a direct request for bliss for the 
deceased : 

‘ [Give] unto that man brightness and glory, . , . give him 
the bright, oil-happy, blissful abode of the holy Ones 1’ (Ft. xi. 
23)- 

4 - Prayer for material gifts. — Material gifts are 
desired and asked for in the Avesta as in other 
religions, particularly as the general aim of the 
Zoroastrian religion is the conservation and renova- 
tion of the material world. Such petitions occur 
more frequently in the later Avesta than in the 
Gathas, a'hose abstract and solemn character for- 
bids them to descend to personal and private 
desires. The earthly bliss that the CdfAa-singer 
longs for is more the general state of material 
happiness than any single advantage. A typical 
strophe in this respect is Ys. xxxiii. 10 : 

'All prosperous states In being which have been enjoyed In 
the past, which men are now enjoying, and which shall be 
known in the future, do Thou grant (me) these in Thy love. 
(Tea), cause (our) bodily and personal life to be blest with salva- 
tion,* 

The paraphrases of the commentators are usually 
tor more concerned with concrete and individual 


happiness — e.y., Neriosangh comments on this 
strophe : 

"Let them continue to live well, and be pro^crous In all 
things, those females who are bom thus,' etc. {SBB xxrd. 77, 
n.7). 

They breathe the spirit of the later Avesta, which 
is more realistic in tone and is always seeking for 
the material help of the gods. 

An offering is made to Mithra, Asbi Vanguhl, and the other 
gods of the roSts for bringing ‘swiftness to our teams, 
strength to out own bodies, and that w-e may watch with fuU 
success those who hate us, smite down our foes, and destroy 
at one stroke our adversaries’ (petition to Mithra, I’f. x. 94). 
*Oye waters, 1 beseech of you for wealth of many kinds, power, 
and lor an offspring self-dependent whom multitudes wil! 
bless ’ (to Ardvi Sura Anahita, i't. Ixv. 11), In the Frarardtn 
Yail (xiii.) to the Fravashis such peUtions abound ; and the 
genii bestow wealth and fertility on their own kindred, when 
they make offerings to them, saying : ' May my country grow 
and increase t* (GS), offering to them 'for a dominion full of 
splendour, for a long, long life, and lor all boons and remedies 
... to withstand the evil done by oppressors ’ (135). 

The piety of the Zoroastrians was mote lealiatic 
in the later Avesta, but not more personal or 
devotional than in the times of the Gathas. On 
the contrary, in these hymns of old we meet with 
strophes of a very noble tenor, where the prophet 
tells of bis sufferings and hones and ardently be- 
seeches his Lord and Master for help and consola- 
tion in his striving : 

'How shall I conciliate Thy (grace) O Lord? . . , There- 
fore I cry to Thee ; behold it. Lord ! desiring helpful grace for 
me, as friend bestows on Iriend. . .. 'Thee, lor mine exhorter and 
commander. Living Lord 1 I choose ' (I's. xlvi. 1-3). 

LmaiTURS.— There is no general discussion of the subject ; 
for details see the introductions to the ritualistic hymns in 
J. Darmesteter, te Zend Avesia.i vols., Paris, 1892-9^ esp. 
bis general introduction to the I'osna. K. F. Geldner, GIAP 
ii. [1895-1904) 23, gi'‘es a short description of the prayers (| 20), 
The ritualistic hymns are translated by L. H, Mills and 
Darmesteter in SBE nil. [1887] end xiiii. [1883). 

E. Lehjiann. 

PRAYER (Jain). — ^It is extraordinarily difficult 
to discover the exact place that prayer holds in 
the Jain system. Every Jain is bn the defensive 
lest his creed should be considered atheistic, and 
is unwilling to make any admission that might 
seem to point in tliat direction. Again, Jainism, 
like every other Indian faith, is so influenced by 
its environment and, in especial, borrows so much 
from Hinduism that not infrequently orthodox 
Jains in actual practice do many things not really 
in harmony with the principles of their religion ; 
the difficulty is further enhanced for the in- 
vestigator by the inexplicable ignorance which 
prevails among many Jains as to the articles of 
their creed. The most satisfactory way, perhaps, 
of arriving at any conclusion is to divide the 
subject of prayer into various elements, such as 
petition, intercession, adoration, confession, wor- 
ship, and thanksgiving, and to note under each 
head the actual practice and the sometimes con- 
flicting opinions of the Jains. 

r. Petition. — As the Jain system is based on the 
root-idea of previously acquired karma automati- 
cally conditioning every incident of a man’s life, 
past, present, and future, there is no subject which 
could logically be affected by petition. If a man 
is strong, happy, and wealthy in this life, it is 
owing to the merit that he has acquired in previous 
birtlis ; but no petition can prolong his fortunate 
condition. Again, if he is ill, unhappy, and 
poverty-stricken, it is due to his separate sins in 
a prerions existence, and, ns long as the accumu- 
lated energy of past had actions lasts, his lot is 
evij and continues to be so until the moment 
arrives when the ill-omened energy is expended, 
tlie mechanism stops, the clock runs down, and the 
man, having worked out that particular sentence, 
passes on to endure the good or evil effects of the 
succeeding karma that he has attracted. But no 
petition can affect the mechanism of hirma, no 
prayer mitigate his sentence of lives-long imprison- 
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ment to it. The Jains therefore hold that logically 
it is of no use to pray for health, wealth, or fame, 
since all are inexorably fixed by Juirma. 

Again, notonly is there no subject that could be 
affected by petition, but there is no one to whom 
prayer could be addressed, since the Jajns acknow- 
ledge no supreme God, not knowing Him either as 
Creator, Father, or Friend. Nor would it, logi- 
cally, 1« of any avail to prajy to the deified men 
who have passed to the still land of endless in- 
action ; for they take no more interest in worldly 
affairs. ‘ Of what use would it be for us to pray 
to a Siddha ? ’, said.a Jain gentleman to the present 
writer, ‘he would no more hear us than would a 
dead animal.’ Consequently, though the Jams 
perhaps lay greater stress on the duty of forgiving 
others for all personal slights, injuries, and oUences 
than the followers of any other religion, one great 
subject of petition — forgiveness for sin — is, they 
hold, logically excluded, since there is no one to 
forrive the sin, no one greater than the mechanism 
of Karma, no one who has never experienced its 
sway. 

2. Intercession,— In the same way there is no 
room in the Jain system for intercession. As the 
belief in Ixirma dries np all sympathy for the 
suffering of others, so it impedes any intercession 
for their deliverance. A child-widow is merely 
expiating the sin of adnlteiy committed in a 
prerious birth ; a leper is only serving his sentence 
for some former, thongh unremembered, crime ; 
and no intercession could mitigate or shorten their 
penal term of suffering. 

Indeed, not only is intercession ineffectual, bnt 
to Jain ideas it is tainted by actual sin — the sin of 
spiritual bribery. If (since human need and 
human longings are greater than any creed) a 
prayer is wrung from an anguished mother in her 
extremity as she watches beside the sick-bed of 
her little child, she is told that she has committed 
the grave sin of lokottara mithyStva,^ under which 
would also be included a childless woman’s vow 
that, if a son be bom to her, she will offer a cradle 
at some saint’s shrine. 

No people in India are prouder than the Jain 
community of their loyalty to British rule, but it 
is impossible for them logically to offer up prayers 
for the success of the Allied cause, as the Muham- 
madans and Hindus frequently do ; all that is per- 
missible for them is to hold meetings to express 
their ardent good wishes and fen-ent desires for a 
victorious peace. 

Some well-instmcted Jains account for the fact 
that some of the members of their community do 
use such phrases as ‘0 Lord [Prabhu], give me 
wealth,’ ‘0 Lord [Frabku), forrive me my sin,’ 
by saying that the prayer is addressed neither to 
a supreme God nor to a deified man, but to their 
own inner consciousness, to stir themselves up to 
greater efforts ; others, again, say that such phrases 
are metaphorical ; a third explanation sometimes 
given is that they are due to the pervading influ- 
ence of Hinduism.’ 

3. Adoration. — ^A Jain said to the wTiter : •'We 
are not begg.ars, and we cannot petition for boons 
like beggars, but by remembering our Tirthankara, 
we can pluck np heart to follow their example.’ 
To this extent one element of prayer — adoration — 
Is found in the Jain system. A Sthanakavasi 
(non-idol-worshipping) Jain will declare that he 
rises before sunrise and, rosary in hand, adores the 
great saints and the great principles of the Jain 
creed ; but, when the meaning of his devotion is 
fully explained, one realizes tliat the act is saluta- 
tion rather than adoration. The attitude of the 

1 21 . Stevenson, Heart of Jainitm, p. 131. 

’ A Svetimbara Jain friend of the writer keeps Hindn gods 
In his boose, that he may address petitions to them. 


worshipper seems (to quote an illustration which 
all the Jain friends consulted by the writer have 
accepted) nearer to that of a French soldier paying 
his homage at the tomb of Napoleon and saluting 
the memory of a great hero than to the warm, 
personal adoration and loving faith connected frith 
the Hindn idea of bhakti. Indeed, a Hindu told 
the writer that the vital distinction between the 
two creeds seemed to him to lie in the fact that 
the Jain system had no room for bhahti. The 
Jain telling his rosary of lOS beads would salute 
the Five Great Ones (Arihauta, Siddha, Acharya, 
Upadhyaya, and Sadhu) and the great principles of 
knowledge, faith, character, and austerity. Then, 
repairing to the monastery or to some quiet place 
in his house, he would perform samayita,'^ during 
which, after begging forgiveness for any injury 
done to the tiniest insect on his way to his devo- 
tions, he would promise to commit no sin for the 
space of forty-eight minutes, and then praise the 
twenty-four Tirthankara, saluting each by name 
in a set form of MagadhI words, and would conclude 
by a salutation to a director [guru) if present ; if 
not, to the north-east comer of the building. 

4. Confession. — This is followed by the con- 
fession of sin, or padikamanum, which is an essen- 
tial part of Jain worship. The object of this con- 
fession, the Jain says, is not to obtain forgiveness 
of sirrs and removal of the guilt, but, by confessing 
and carrying out the penance imposed ly the 
director, to perform an austerity, in the fire of 
which it is hoped to bum up some of the karma 
acquired by sinning. A difficulty has occasionally 
arisen in the minds of students of Jainism owing 
to the use of such expressions in Jain prayers as 
‘I crave forgiveness,’ whereas the accepted Guja- 
rati comment or translation of such words appears 
to be little more than an expression of desire to 
be free from the fruit of such sin.’ In this formal 
confession, however, the worshipper acknowledges 
his sins in the most careful way, confessing if he 
has sinned against knowledge in any of the four- 
teen special ways, or against faith in five ways, or 
if he has uttered any of the twenty-five kinds of 
falsehood, or committed any of the eighteen classes 
of sin, or in any way sinned against the Five Great 
Ones of the Jain faith, being specially careful of 
course to confess any sin against animal life, the 
taking of which is the most heinous crime to a 
Jain. This is followed by a repetition of the 
salutation to the Five Great Ones, and this, in 
turn, by another form of confession of the sins of 
that particular day, by a vow to fast in some way 
or other, if only tor an hour (for the Jains lay the 
greatest stress on fasting), and the whole is con- 
cluded by aa act of general praise. A devout Jain 
will repeat these religions exercises (which gener- 
ally take about forty-eight minutes) in the evening. 
It IS illuminating to notice that the director never 
seems to pronounce an absolution ; he imposes a 
penance, generally concerned with fasting in some 
way or otlier, and the penitent simply goes away 
and performs it to the satisfaction of his own con- 
science. 

No Jain is content with the austerity of a con- 
fession of sin night and morning ; it is mso incum- 
bent upon him to examine his conscience still more 
scrupulously every fortnight, even more thoroughly 
at the four-monthly confession, whilst the most 
important of all is the great yearly confession at 
Samvatsari (see art. FESTIVAI.S AlfD Fasts 
[Jain]). 

After the evening confession the Jain, before 
sleeping, sings the praises of the Tirthankara, end 

^^For further details sec Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 

^ Cl. Sdmdfal: (in ilSradhl, with OnjarStl tr.), p. 11 1 'May 
I bATc dose wron^ be without fruit to xnj jiva.' 
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tells his Ijcads, again making salutation to the 
Five Great Ones. 

5. Temple-worship. —Besides meditation and 
confession, the daily devotions of a Svetiimhara 
Jain inclnde a visit to the temple, which ho circum- 
ambulates three times before entering (ns lie crosses 
the threshold he tonches it and utters three times 
the word ’Sfissahi,’ which pnU on one side nil sins 
and worldly cares). The morning ritual’ lias 
eight parts— bathing the idol, marking it with the 
nuspicions mark, ofibring it flowers and garlands, 
waving a lighted incense-stick in front of Gio 
image, waving a lamp before the shrine, ofibring 
rice, ofibring sweetmeats, and ofibring nuts. The 
first part, batliing the idol, can bo performed only 
once, so only one worshipper can do that, hut any 
man who Iins time to bathe at the temple and to 
don the special dress may mark the idol, ofTcr 
flowers to it, and wave the inccnso-stick, which all 
involve entering the inner shrino and therefore arc 
forbidden to any not in special clothes and to all 
women, wVio, however, may perform the remaining 
acts of worship. Before leaving the temple, the 
worshipper may sing the praises of the Tirthan- 
kara (this can bo done at any time by any one 
entering the temple), and be then strikes a gong 
to show that ho has finished. As ho rccrosses the 
temple threshold, ho says, 'Avissahi' before re- 
suming his usual vocation. About sunset ho would 
perhaps go to the temple again and perform the 
CTcning worship, which consists in waving a lamp 
before the idol. On great festivals and at pilgrim 
resorts the worship is of course more elaborate. 

6. Thanksgiving. — Just as no Jain can beg 
boons, so no Jain returns thanks for answered 
prayers, for sins forgiven, for hopes fulfilled. 
Every good thing that liappens to him in this life 
is in direct payment for his on-n good actions in a 
past existence. 

• Ccrfcilnlf,* Mjs » nwent writer,’ ' the Jsins does not hope to 
ride into heaven on the “ back ol anotlier." To him hope ha« 
about the earae meaninj; as it has to the scientist who knows 
that H-O would never fail to give him a drop of water If he 
would only take the trouble to work out the formula in 
practice.* 

Perhaps for a European the whole Jain attitude 
to prayer is best summed up in Henley’s words ; 

* I am the master of my fate ; 

I am the captain of my eoni * — 

lines which it is interesting to compare with the 
iloka which many devout Jains repe-at at night 
after they have rend their sacred books : 

*The soul is the maker and the non-inakcr, and Itself makes 
happiness and misery, is its own friend and its own foe, decides 
Its own eondition good or evil. . , . The soul Is the cow from 
which all desires can be uiiiked. the soul is my heavenly 
garden.* 

lumiATcnB.— The information contained In this article has 
been derived directly from Jain Informants. The reader may 
also consult the present writcr*B ,Vofrs on Modem yuinfnn, 
Oxford, IDIO, The Heart of Jainirm, do. 1015, and vernacular 
praver.books and hymn-books, such as Sri Sttmhyata tathd 
&u^dha Sraddhd scarupSt Ahmadabad, ISOO, or Anvpurri ane 
Sddhmandand, do. 1S94 ; nnd SHE xxii. flESlI, xlv. (1SD5J. 

MAllGAr.ET Stevknsos. 

PRAYER (Japanese). — The prayers of SliinW, 
the Jnpanc.se national religion, arc of a type con- 
forming more to the formula! of primitive magic 
than to modem Western prayer (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. csn. pp. 2flG^ 299**, in Jlnc). 
They can be best understood by analyzing the 
characteristics of prayer in the earliest times. 

I. By whom offered. —Private individual prayer, 
addressed by the worsliippcr directly to his pod, 
scarcely ever occurs in the earliest Eonrccs. 'The 
Kojiki and the Nihoniji, collections of the traditions 
of the mythology nnd early liistory of the empire, 
are naturally nob concerned with the details of 

1 For furtlier details secStevenson.A'olM on J/«fer7j«yafni»ni, 
p. itea. 

’ In the J ufno Gnretfe, lucknow, Aug. 1616, p. 168. 


individuals, nnd merely mention now nnd then tiie 
worship of some legendary hero or important 
pereonago in Bomo temple (c.o., KojiM, tr. B. H. 
Chnmheriain’, TOkyO, 1900, pp. 2IC, 238,200, etc.). 
But, when wo notice that among the numerous 
BTclinio poems preserved in those collections (111 in 
the Kojiki, 132 in the Nihonrti) there is not a single 
hymn or other such relipous effusion, wc are 
almost forced to the conclusion that prayer must 
have been ol little moment in the everyday life of 
the primitive Japanese. On the other hand, indi- 
vidual prayers are fairly often mentioned in the 
poems of the Manyoshiu, whicli are not much later 
in date (0th cent.); but it is often difficult to 
distingiiisli the tnio Shinto element in these from 
the Buddhist influence already in evidence. In 
the pre-Buddhist period, then, wo have scarcely 
any evidence of prayer except in its official, public 
form — offered, f.«., in the name of the whole people 
first by the Mikado in person, whose office, accord- 
ing to etymology {inalsuripoio), implied the idea 
of worship, then, wiien he delegated tiis sacerdotal 
function nnd retained only his political power, by 
the priesfs officiating os his represcntativcB, tho 
nakaiomi, ' intermediary minwters,’ the privileged, 
hereditary reciters of the norilo (rituals). Another 
hereditary corporation, however, tho imibe, 'ab- 
staining’ priests, used to read certain of the norilo 
(no.s. 8 nnd 9 in tlio Bnyishiki collection ; see 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297). Apart from 
the emperor, tlio lieads of noble families Iind cliargo 
of certain forms of cult — which explains the estab- 
lishment, in G77, of a hcrcditaiy corporation for 
the worship of tho sun. Finaify, as the priest- 
hood underwent organization, diflbrent classes 
of local priests performed similar functions, 
from tlio Icnnnushx, cliicf priests in charge of a 
temple, down to tho hafnri or h6ri, inferior priests 
who were originally sacrificers but whose name 
came to bo wTitten witli tlie Cliincso dmracters 
meaning ‘ praycr-olficinls,' nnd the neiji, also of 
iiumblc rank, whoso name seems simply to como 
from tho verb ncynfu, ‘ to pray.’ 

2. To whom offered, — Tlic norilo were addressed 
Eomelimcs to one or .sovcrnl individual god.s, some- 
times to a class of gods (e.g., in S6G to the deities 
of nil tho provinces of tho Nnnknido district), and 
sometimes to nil tho gods (see JlACic [Japanese]). 
An interesting point to notice hero is that, with 
tho dci’clopmcnt of the imperial prestige on tho 
one hand, and ancestor-worship under Ghincso 
influence on the other, tho custom arose of address- 
ing prayers to deceased Mikados. Tiiese prayers 
arc not mentioned in any of tlio norilo of tne En- 
yishiki, but only in tho later norilo (9th cent, 
onwards). 

Prayers lor rain were made In S(1 to the emperor Jimma end 
the empress Jing6 : in 850 Jimmu was egaln besought to cure 
nn lllncvs ol the reigning Ilikado ; In 604 and 6Cfl prayers were 
offered to the einneror OJin, who, under the n.vme Ilschlman, 
w-as destined to becotno one of the favourite figures In the 
Japanese pantheon. 

3. For whom off'ered. — Prayer was made for tho 
emperor, his court, and his people (see MAGIC 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. p. 296'*, rituals 1-3, p. 
297, rituals 4, 8-10, p. 298, rituals 12, 15, p. 299, 
rituals 23, 27). But it must bo observed that in 
this very simple conception there is none of the 
moral ideas that lead us nt various times to pray 
speeinily for the just, or for sinners, or for infidels, 
nnd so on. Similarly, there were no prayers for 
the dead, the idea of the soul’s survival and fate in 
another world being very vague among the primi- 
tive vTapancso (eeo AKCESTOR-wonsnir [Japanese], 
vol. i. p. 45G’’). 

4. For what offered. — Prayer was not made for 
the spiritual blessings that are regarded ns the 
primary object of prayer in tlie West, but for far 
more practical nnd everyday boons. The Cliristian 
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prays for whatever will help him to attain his final 
goal, viz. happiness in the future life ; when he 
asks for grace, virtue, or other spiritual blessings, 
it is with this ideal in view ; and he does not pray 
for hodily or material blessings, such as health and 
success, except as means to this end. The primi- 
tive Japanese had no such ideas. Their norito 
have no conception of moral progress or eternal 
salvation ; they simply seek for earthly goods — for 
the emperor health, long life, protection of his 

E alace from all forms of destruction, especially 
re, safe journeys for ambassadors to foreign lands, 
and internal and external peace for his empire (see 
art. Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297, ritual 8 f., 
p. 298, rituals 11 f., 14 f., p. 299, rituals 23, 27) ; for 
the people a good harvest, protection of the crops 
from inclement weather or floods, rain in times of 
drought, safety from epidemics, and general pros- 
perity (ib. p. 296^ ritual 1, p. 297, ritual, 4, 5. 
298, ritual 13, p. 299, ritual 25). The idea of puri- 
fication, which often appears in these texts {xb. p. 
297>>, ritual 10, and passim), is confined mainly to 
ritual purity, though the moral element is not 
quite excluded. Sometimes the norito is meant to 
appease the anger of the gods, when the care of 
their temples or the precautions for ritual purity 
necessary for their worship have been neglected. 
Finally, besides petitions and expiations, thenoraVo 
is sometimes a means of announcing some import- 
ant piece of news to the gods — an accession to the 
throne, the changing of the name of an era, an 
enemy invasion, the nomination of a prince as heir 
or of a vestal of imperial blood, and so on. The 
most interesting among these announcements are 
unquestionably those advising a deity of his pro- 
motion, by tbe emperor, to a higher rank in the 
celestial hierarchy (based on the Chinese system of 
official ranks, in the 7th century). 

lo 072 three deities supplied some usefui militerrlnfonnstion ; 
as soon as the rear was finished, the emperor, upon the report 
received from his cenerals, raised these deities to higher rank. 
In OSS a simiiar distinction was bestowed on a yoatjff ^od in 
defiance of seniority, and a jealous goddess showed her anger 
by pouring a volcanic shower on the eastern provinces. In 840 
the great deity of Deba sent a shower of stones, and tbe emperor 
conferred the second grade of the fourth rank on her, with con- 
gratulations on her marvellous power. In 851 Susa-no-wo and 
Obo-kuni-nushi (see NaTons [Japanesej, vol. ix. p. 2355, and 
Heroes and Hero-Gods [Japanese), vol. vi. p. 6025) obtained j^e 
second grade of the third rank, and, eight years after, the first 
grade of the same rank, which, however, does not make them 
higher than an important minister or a successful chamberlain. 
In 860 a volcano of Satsuma was placed in a lower subdivision of 
the second grade of tbe fourth rank. In 863 the gods of Hirota 
and Ikuta caused seismic shocks, and were immediately pre- 
sented with a diploma. In 89S, 340 gods w-ere promoted by the 
emperor Daigo ns a bounty, at his happy accession. In 1076 
and 1172 promotions were made en masse. 

These examples show the essentially positive 
character of the norito and the distance that 
separates them from the lyrical outbursts that we 
think of when we speak of prayer properly so 
called. Even in those norito which approach most 
nearly to normal prayer the formula is more of tbe 
nature of a contract with the gods ; gifts and 
vagwe praises are offered to them in exchange for 
their benefits, and they are promised further re- 
wards, if necessary, should their services turn out 
satisfactory (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 
296*>, rituals, 1-3, p. 297, ritual 4). 

5. Nature of prayer. — IVe must distinguish be- 
tween the basis and the form, the moral dispositions 
and tbe material conditions. As regards ^e inner 
feelings, a reading of the norito show-s that the 
primitive Japanese, though they felt sincere regard 
for the beneficent gods (see Natuee [Japanese], 
vol. ix. p. 233), never had that implicit confidence 
in addressing them which is generally considered, 
especially among Christian peoples, an essential 
quality m prayer. On the contrary, it is clearly 
seen that they often distrusted their gods, for 
they sometimes made them conditional offerings 


only (e.y.. Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 296'', 
ritual 1, and below, ritual 3). This attitude throws 
light on the magical rather than religious character 
of their invocations. 

As regards the material conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that this people, always so polite, 
maintained a most respectful attitude towards 
their gods. Sometimes they bowed to the ground 
(the verb wogamu, ‘to pray,’ comes from wori- 
kagamu, ‘to bend,’ according to the native phil- 
ologists) ; sometimes they bent the knee ‘ like the 
stag,’ or ‘ plunged down the root of the neck like 
the cormorant*^; they clapped their hands (kashi- 
hade) — a mark of respect in ancient Japan ; they 
‘ humbly presented ’ or ‘ raised aloft ’ in front of 
them or on their heads {itadaku) their offerings, 
which, they declared, had been ‘prepared ivith 
profound respect ’ ; and in the same deferential atti- 
tude they ‘ lifted their eyes ’ [atoogu) to the heavens 
(see TASJ i-ii. [1889], pt. ii. pp. 116 f., 130, pt. iv. 
pp. 426, 433 f., 444, etc.). But there is no doubt 
that the essential point was the perfect accuracy 
of the formula pronounced, for on it depended the 
magical virtue of the prayer (see, e.g., Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298*). The Japanese, how- 
ever, gave the gods the credit of being sensitive to 
the literary beauty of the text, to the sonorousness 
of their long, majestically balanced periods ; e.g,, 
in one version of the Nihongi (i. 46 ; tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 49) the sun-goddess is re- 
presented as having been won over by theharmoni- 
ous language of the ritual composed to persuade 
her to leave her cavern and light the universe 
again. 

6. Place of prayer. — The place for offering 
prayers naturally depended on the ceremonies with 
which they were connected. It was often the palace 
itself {e.g., to mention only some of the important 
rituals, nos. 1, 8, 10, 12, etc.), the great temple of 
Ise (e.p., nos. 16-24), or other sacred places, and 
sometimes the temple of a local god {e.g., no. 6, at 
Hirano, a village in the province of Settsu). In 
many cases the chief ceremony took place at 
Kyoto and was repented in the province. There 
were also domestic celebrations, as at the iViAt- 
name (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298'', 
ritual 14), which, besides its public rites in the 
temple, was performed privately in the family, 
and to which no stranger was admitted — for fear 
of pollution, no doubt. What the texts never 
mention is the intimate individual prayer in the 
inner chamber which the gospel recommends 
(Mt 6'). This seems to have had practically no 
place in the devotions of the primitive Japanese. 

7. Times of prayer. — Sometimes prayers were 
monthly (the title of the 7th ritual, Tsukinami no 
Matsuri, shows that originally at least it was a 
‘monthly’ celebration), sometimes twice a year 
{e.g., 10th ritual), sometimes annual {e.g., 1st 
ritual), at certain appointed months and days [e,g,, 
1st ritual on 4th day of 2nd month ; 10th ritual, 
on last day of 6th and 12th months), and at fixed 
hours {e.g., 3rd ritual, at sunrise ; 10th ritual, at 
sunset). Others were used only when the occasion 
for which they were suited arose {e.g., 14th ritual, 
at the accession of a new emperor). The priestly 
functionaries, from the Mikado himself, seem to 
have prayed much more frequently ; we know, e.g., 
that a high official called haku, who presided oyer 
the Jingikwan (‘Department of Religion’), took 
the emperor’s place whenever he was prevented by 
illness from saying his daily prayers. But here 
again the texts make no mention of daily prayers, 
far less of prayers tivice or thrice daily, among the 
people, and it is probable that they were usually 
content to leave that duty to those whose pro- 
fessional function it was to offer prayers. 

8. Typical example of Shinto prayer, — As a 
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typical example, in winch the general features of 
the rituals are combined under the recognized 
form, we may quote the 3rd nonVo, which is neither 
among the finest nor among the poorest, but is a 
good average, and is short. It is addressed to the 
goddess of food, one of the great figures in ShintS 
{see Nature [Japanese], vol. ix. p. 239^ last para- 
graph, and p. 240), and, secondarily, to the gods of 
ravmes who send water to irrigate the imperial 
farms. 


* He [the In the name of tho Jtikadol declares the 

»npist name of the sovran god whose praises are fulfliled at 
^haiii In Hirose [a village in the district ol llirose, where the 
goddess has a secondarj' temple, her diief temple being at Ise). 
Declaring her august name at the Young*tood-woman’s august- 
ness [Waka-uka-no-me no mikoto, one of the alternative names 
of the goddess), who rules over the august food, he fulflls 
praises m the august presence of this sovran deiti*. He says: 
*' Hear all ye kannushi and hafuri the fulfilling of praises, by 
sending the princes and councillors to lift up and bring the 
great august offerings of the sovran august grandchild’s august- 
ness,” He says : “ Deign to declare in the presence of the 
sovran deity that ns to great august offerings which arc set up, 
be deposits in abundance and offers up, os to august clothing, 
bright cloth, glittering cloth, fine cloth, and coarse cloUi, the 
five kinds of things, a mantlet, spear, and august horse : and as 
to august liquors, raising high the beer [sakfil-jars, Clung and 
ranging in rows the beliies of the bccr-Jars, in soft grain and In 
coarse grain fi.e. hulled rice and paddy) ; as to things which 
dwell in the mountains, things soft of hair and things rough of 
hair (birds and beasts); as to things which grow in the great 
field plain, sweet herbs and bitter herbs; as to things avbich 
dwell in the blue sea plain, things wide of fin and things narrow 
of fin, down to weeds of the offing and weeds of the shore.** 
Hesaj’s: ** Declare in the presence of the sovran deity that. If 
the sovran deity with peaceful and tranquil heart accepts os 
peacefulaugust offerings and sufficient auguslofferings thegreat 
august offerings thus set up, and if the eovran deity will deign 
to perfect ana bless in many-bundled ears the sovran deity’s 
harvest-fields in the first place and also the late-ripening august 
harvest which the august children (princes of the blood), 
princes, councillors and great augustpeople of the region under 
nearen shall make by dripping the foam from their arms and 
drawing the mud together between the opposing thighs, in order 
thatltmaybetakcnDytheMvranaugustgrandcmld'saugustness 
with ruddy countenance as his long august food and distant 
august food, he will draw hither the firstfrults both In llquorand 
In husk, even to a thousand plants and many thousands plants, 
and piling them up like a range of hills, will offer them up at the 
autumn service." Hesays: •’ HearallyeianntwAiandAq/’unV’ 
He sets up the great aunst offering of the sovran august 
grandcbild^s augustness, bright doth, glittering doth, soft 
doth, and ctorse doth, the five kinds of things, down on the 
mantlet and spear, in the presence of the sovran gods also who 
dwell in the entrances of mountains of the six august farms of 
the province of Tamato. As to the setting up of offerings in 
this way, if the water which the sovran gods deign to send 
boiling down the ravines from the entrances of the mountains 
which they rule be received as sweet water, and ye (gods of the 
mountains) will deign to bless the bte-ripening harvest which 
the great august people of the region under heaven have made, 
and deign not to inflict on It bad winds and rough ^vater8, the 
princes, conncillors, functionaries, down to the male and 
(eraide servants of the six august farms of the province of 
Tamato, will all come forth on the (number) day of the (number) 
month of this ^ear, to set up the firstfruits In juice and In the 
busk, raising high the beer-jars, filling and ranging In rows the 
bellies of the beer-jars, piling op the offerings like a range of 
hills, and plunging down the root of the neck cormorant-wise 
In the presence of the sovran gods, will fulfil praises as the 
morning sun rises In glory* (ZJiroie oAo-Vmf no matntri, Ir. 
E. Satow, in TASJ vii. pt. Iv, p. 433). 


9 . Modern prayer. — Later, when the nationalist 
scnolars tried to revive pare Shintd, in opposition 
to Buddhism and Confucianism, the most devout 
of them, Hirata, composed in 1811 a book of 
prayers called Tamadasuki, which, unlike the 
ancient nonfo, was meant for private worship. 
It is interesting to see how prayer was conceived 
by the chief theoloman of modem Shintoism, 
Hirata’s views are as tollow's ; 


* As the nomber ol the goda who posaese different functions is 
M great, it will be convenient to worship by name only the most 
important and to include the rest in a general petition. Those 
whose daiiy affairs are so mnltitudinous that they have no time 
to go through the whole of the following morning prayers, may 
content themselves with adoring the residence of the emperor, 
the domestic iami-dana [the shelf on which the honsehoid gods 
are placed], the spirits of their ancestors, their local patron 
god, and thedeityof their particularcalling in life. In praying 
to the gods, the blessings which each has it in his power to 

ratow are to be mentioned in a few words, and they are not to 
be annoyed srith greedy petitions ; for the Miiado in his palace 
offers np petitions dally on behalf of Me people, which are far 


more effectual than those of his subjects. Eising early in the 
I morning, svash your face and hands, rinse out the month, and 
I cleanse the body. Then turn towards the province of Yamato. 
strike the palms of the hands together twice, and worship, 
bowing the head to the ground. The proper posture is that of 
kneeling on the heels, which is ordinarily assumed in saluting a 
superior,* 

Then follows a specimen prayer ; ' From a distance I rever- 
ently worship with awe before Ame no Jli-hashira and Kuni no 
Mi-hashira, also called Shina-tsu-hiko no kami and Shina-tau 
hime no kami (the god and goddess of wind ; see art. Nature 
[Japanese], vol, ix. p. 230], to whom is consecrated the palace 
built with stout pillars at Tatsuta noTachinu in the department 
of Heguri In the province of Y'araato (cf. art, Maoic [Japanese], 
vol. viii. p. 297*, ritual <]. I say with awe, deign to bless me 
by correcting the unwitting faults which, seen and heard by 
you, 1 have committed, by Wowing off and clearing away the 
calamities which evil gods might inflict, by causing me to live 
long like the bard and lasting rock, and by repeating to the 
gods of heavenly origin and to the gods ol earthly ongln the 
petitions which I present every day, along with your breath, 
that they may hear with the sharp-earMneas of the forth- 
galloping colt.’ (Other analogous prayers follow, addressed to 
other deities, for which see Satow, 'The Kevival ol pure 
Shin-tau,' In TASJ Hi,, App., Yokohama, 1833, p. 720.) 

Witliont emphasizing the artificial nature of 
these prayers, which, in spite of the express aim of 
their author to the contrary, are patently inspired 
largely by Buddhist tendencies and especially by 
Chinese ideas, we may question whether they were 
ever used by the worsiiippers for whom they were 
intended, for the first five volumes of Hirata’s book 
wero not printed till 1829, and the following four 
not till some time after his death, which occurred 
in 1843. 

Official norifo are composed to this day, for all 
special occasions {e.fj., the conferring of posthumous 
honours on early Mikados, invocation of the gods 
of war, etc.). On the other hand, the common 
people offer informal prayers to various familiar 
gods — e.g., to Inari, originally the protector of 
agriculture, then a kind of Japanese Providence, 
umen they are sowing rice or beginning a com- 
mercial enterprise, etc. The worshipper who may 
be seen standing in front of a temple, pulling the 
white cord that rings a bell to attract the attention 
of the god, and then praying for a moment with 
clasped hands, is nsnally ofiering a personal peti- 
tion of the most paltry kind. The more general 
type of modem prayer asks for 'peace to the land, 
safety to the household, and abundant harvest.' 
But modern Shinto prayers, like those of twelve 
hundred years ago, are always essentially positive, 
inspired oy human wisdom alone ; and, whenever 
asomewbat elevated moral or mystical ideaappeara 
in them, it is the result of Buddhist influence. 

LmsRAiTOE. — S m the souicea cited la 0-c article. 

Michel Revon. 

PRAYER (Jewish).— I. BinuOAh ASO PRE- 
Talsiudic . — As far back as we can trace its 
history, we find prayer ocoupjdng a central posi- 
tion in the Jewish religion, it was an inseparable 
accompaniment of sacrifice, and its significance in 
the religious life of the individual and of the nation 
at large increased in the same degree as the know- 
ledge of the power, justice, and goodness of God 
advanced. A profound conception of the nature 
of prayer is betrayed in the designation UphillSh, 
which, according to Goldzilier, really means 'in- 
vocation of God as judge.’ In the month of almost 
all the important characters of the OT, from 
Abraham onwards, we find personal prayers — 
prayers of thanksgiving and praise, of intercession 
and confession. A very characteristic example is 
found in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple (1 K which, although undoubtedly 
of a later date, contains all the four kinds of 
prayer mentioned above. Down to the last days 
of the first Temple there were no formal prescribed 
prayers — not even a general command to pray. 
Prayer was rather, both in form and in contents, 
an individual thing, nor was there any kind of 
precept as to its time or place. In Dt 
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we meet for the first time with forms of prayer, 
which are to be uttered on the occasions of ofiering 
the firstlings and the tithes. Among the prayers 
of indiyidnals before the Exile those of the prophet 
Jeremiah are of the highest order (Smend, AT 
BeligionsgRSchicht^, p. 263 f.). 

1. The prophets.— The work of the prophets rn 
making religion more of an inward thing, wdiich 
found expression chiefly in their low estimate of 
the sacrificial cult, did not hare its full effect 
among the mass of the people till the time of the 
Exile, when it found its natural expression in the 
prayers of the Jeivs. Towards the end of the 
Exile a prophet (Is 56^) describes the temple^of 
the future as a ‘ house of prayer for all peoples.’ 

2. ITie Psalms.— At a later date the prayers 
knoim to ns as ‘ the Psalms ’ took their rise, but, 
owing to a tendency of a still later period, they 
were referred back to remote antiquity — to the 
time of David. They are far more probably the 
fruit of the religion of the prophets, giring in 
prayer-form the thoughts that had entered into 
the consciousness of the people from the teach- 
ing of the prophets. After the return from the 
Exile, and when the second Temple had been 
erected, the Psalms became the Temple liturgy, in 
spite of the fact that, to a considerable extent, 
they formed a protest against the sacrificial cult 
of the Temple. That God desires and needs no 
sacrifice, but only the pure heart and the good 
deed, is a constantly recurring theme of the 
Psalms. Besides the moral teaching of the religion 
of the prophets, the Psalms deal chiefly with the 
sufferings of the people — particularly of the right- 
eous — the sins of the nation and of the individual, 
memories of the nation’s past, hopes of the final 
mercy of God, and His justice and power in nature 
and in history. 

The collecting of the Psalms, which was grad- 
ually accomplished between the Exile and the 
Maccabrean period, was undoubtedly made in the 
first place for liturgical purposes ; still it is very 
questionable, in the case of many Psalms, whether 
they were originally composed as songs for the 
congregation, while, in the case of others, the 
titles themselves as well as internal evidence point 
to their liturgical use. In form the Psalms are 
very varied and differ much in value, but, as far as 
their contents are concerned, they represent the 
highest product of the religious poetry of all 
nations. 

’After reading the prayers of other nations, no unprejudiced 
critic would deny that the Hebrew Psalms stand out unique 
among the praj'ers of the ivhole world, by their simplicity', 
their power and the majesty of their ian^age, though, like all 
collections of prayers, the collection of the Psalms also contains 
some which one would not be sorry ito miss’ (Jlax Uulier, *On 
Ancient Prayers,’ in Semitic Studies in Siemerrv of Rev, Dr. 
Alexander Sohut^ Berlin, 1S97, p. 40). 

3. The synagogue. — ^The Psalms, which indeed 
still presuppose the sacrificial cult, and were sung 
in connexion with it, symbolize the transition to 
the new form of worship which we find in the 
synagogue. The origin of the synagogue is hidden 
in obscurity, but it is pretty certain that the work 
of Ezra, in introducing the T6rah as the law-book 
and book of devotion for the whole people, led to 
the institution of the synagogue (bSth hakkfn^eth, 

‘ house of assembling ’ ; then translated Gr. trura- 
yurfy along with Trpoaevx^). The first mention of 
synagogues seems to occur in a Maccabman Psalm 
(74®). In the first place the synagogue served the 
purposes of religious instruction, and was the 
means by which the T6rah entered into the flesh 
and blood of the people— a result which we see 
clearly in several Psalms (19®-“ 119). In the read- 
ing of the T6rah, with accompanying translation 
and explanation in the Aramaic dialect of the 
people, which took place on all the Sabbaths, feast- 


days, and the market-days (Mondays and Thurs- 
days), the people were at first entirely passive, 
being merely listeners. Gradually prayer was 
added — at first only in the form of several import- 
ant sections of the T6rah, which bore the character 
of a devotional or edifying reading, and which 
were repeated by the people as a sort of confession. 
This is the so-called 5'A'nio' (Dt 6*'®ll’®'®',Nul5®’-*'). 
It was regarded by Josephus [Ant. ry. viii, 13) as 
an institution that had long existed. Gradually 
the ShhncC was provided with a framework of in- 
troductory and concluding pieces, which were no 
longer taken from the TOrah, but were original 
compositions that, as far as their contents were 
concerned, were prayers in the real sense of the 
term. 

Besides these, there arose, perhaps at the same 
time, a quite independent prayer, which was 
designated as the prayer /cor iioxny, as t’pMllah. 
This prayer, which has gone through a consider- 
able historical development and in its later form 
was called Sh‘m5neh 'Esreh [i.e. ‘eighteen,’ be- 
cause it contains eighteen benedictions), seems to 
be influenced in some way by the Hebrew Psalm of 
Sirach (51'®). The oldest part of the prayer is 
composed of the first three and the last three 
benedictions. The Sh’moneh 'Esreh remains to 
the present day the real congregational prayer of 
Judaism. It is very well suited to this purpose, 
as it unites in simple speech the four chief kinds 
of prayer (thanksgiving, praise, petition, and con- 
fession), and gives expression to them from the 
standpoint of the people as a whole. 

4- Family prayer. — Along with the synagogue 
the home Mso became a place of worship. It is 
doubtful whether the praying three times a day 
mentioned in Ps 65'® and Dn 6'“ was a standing 
institution. In any case it is certain that at an 
early date family prayer, with a special liturgy for 
the evening of the Passover and for the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath {Qiddush, Mabhdalah), 
was customary. Then, too, prayer was offered at 
the beginning and end of every meal ; and, later, 

I on the occasion of every enjoyment whatever, at 
I the commencement of ever}' important work, at 
[ every outstanding event or experience, a special 
b'raMidh (blessing) was spoken. Thus in course of 
time every activity of life, every place, and every 
portion of time were permeated with thoughts of God. 
The demand that every action should be l‘shem 
shamdyim (‘ to the name of God,’ ‘consecrated to 
God’) was thus literally fulfilled and * the whole of 
life became a Divine service with interruptions’ 
(M. Steinschneider). 

5. Rivalry between synagogpie and Temple. — 
This new form of worship in the synagogue and in 
the home constitutes perhaps the greatest and 
most radical reform in the whole history of the 
Jeivish religion. For, although we possess no 
historical report of any revolt against the intro- 
duction of this worship, there naturally existed 
from the beginning a deep-seated opposition be- 
tween the ancient Temple cult, which presupposed 
only one central sanctuary, and the synagogues, 
which existed in countless numbers and could be 
erected even beyond the confines of Palestine, 
wherever Jews were to be found. In the Temple 
a heredita^ priestly aristocracy conducted the 
service, while the new form of worship was based 
on a purely democratic foundation, and any one 
who possessed sufficient knowledge and commanded 
respect might officiate. In the one case sacrifices, 
which at least in part were of a sacramental nature 
{e.g., the sacrifices of atonement and purification), 
formed the , chief part of the service, while the 
liturgy had only a secondary place. In the syna- 
gogue, on the other hand, the model of a purely 
spiritual service was seen for the first time. Here 
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there was to be found nothing mystical or sym- 
boiical — only prayer and instruction, without any 
ritual accompaniment. In this inspect the synn- 
goTOe is the most real result of the prophetic 
religion. It made Judaism entirely independent 
of the Temple, and prepared men’s minds for its 
overthrow. 

6 . Use of the popular dialect. — It is also worthy 
of mention that everywhere the dialect of the 
people was used in prayer along with Hebrew. In 
fact, in many important prayers the popular lan- 
gaage was prescribed for those who did not know 
Hebrew. The Egyptian Jews in particular, who 
used the_ Septuagint instead of the Hebrew 
originals in divine service, developed also a Greek 
prayer-book. The numerous prayers contained in 
the Apocrypha and the Pseudepimpha indicate 
how rich this literature must have been. 

The early Christian liturgy Is entirely modelled on the 
Jewish. This la seen not only in the Lord's Pra 3 'er, which is 
entirely composed of parts ot Jewish prayer, but also in the 
other ancient Christian prayers as well os in the whole organiza- 
tion of the service. 

7 . Consequences of the destruction of the 
Temple. — After the fall of Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of the Temple the synagogue, which had 
for long been the most important representative 
of Jewish religions life, became the only centre 
uniting the Jews of the Dispersion. E'rom this 
time onwards the scribes sought more and more to 
establish, as far ns possible, uniformit}’ in the 
services. With the exception of a few ancient 
prayers in the Aramaic dialect (e.y., the Qaddish), 
Hebrew alone came to be used in public prayer. 
The language of the prajrers also became more 
fixed ; in particular, the Hh’monch 'Eireh under- 
went what was for the time at least a final revision ; 
new prayers for the service of the congregation 
■were composed ; the time and the outward form of 
the service as a whole were more and more fi.xed 
■svitli painful exactness. While at an earlier date 
the element of instruction held the chief place, 
now prayer came to occupy an equally important 
position. The reading, translation, and explana- 
tion of the Scriptures on Sabbaths and feast-days 
continued to form an integral part of the service. 
In addition to tlie reading of the TCrah, lessons 
were also read from the Prophets, to which the 
name haphtdrah (i.e. ‘closing’) was applied, be- 
cause they concluded the sen'ice, or because they 
concluded the reading of the TOrah. The explana- 
tion of the sections read from the Tfirah was called 
the Midrash, and developed gradually into lectures 
based on a Scripture text and embracing the whole 
body of J ©wish religious and national ideas. Tliese 
lectures formed the model for the Christian 
sermon. 

The clMsicnl work o£ Zunz, Dir ffoitfsdimstliehe Vorirdffe der 
Jutfm, gives a critical history ol the MidrSsh and at the same 
time of the synagogue service, while it brings out clearly the 
intimate historical connexion between prayer and sermon, which 
mutually completed and enriched each other- 

Tha content of the prayers was widened after 
the destruction of the Temple, when the desire for 
the restoration of political independence, the re- 
building of the Temple, aad the re-introdiiction of 
its worship came to occupy an important place. 
This desire appears, for the most part, in connexion 
with the Messianic hope, which is found in prayers 
from the time of Sirach, hut first obtained decisive 
significance in the consciousness of the people after 
the great national catastrophe. This hope appears 
now in a gross form in the purely external concep- 
tion that an earthly sarionr would free the people 
from misery and servitude, now in a deeper and 
more spiritual form in the vision of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God {MaifehSth shamuyim), i.e. the 
time when God shall be acknowledged and wor- 
siiipped by all peoples, and when rigliteousness and 
peace shall reign on the whole earth. 
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This thought finds full expression in the prayers 
appointed for the New Year Festival and for the 
Day of Atonement, partly composed at the 
beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 

As an example wfc may refer to the prayer ascribed to Rabh 
(1,6-217) based on Sirach SO (33)>d. ; • Lay then Thy fear on all 
Thy creatures, that all beings may worship, that all whom Thou 
hast created may fall before Tliee, and that all may make one 
onlj- covenant to do Thy will with al! their heart, as we have 
long known that the power and the might belongeth unto 
Thee, and that Thy name is exalted over all that Thou hast 
created.’ 

In the liturgy’ associated with these two festivals 
the creative religious genius of Talmudic Judaism 
was specially manifested. For the richness of this 
New Year’s liturgy in beautiful and thoughtful 
prayers was really the first thing to lend a religions 
significance to this festival, and to give it the 
place which it has since held in the popular con- 
sciousness alongside of the festival of the Day of 
Atonement as one of the chief festivals of the 
year. Tliese prayers, in which the national elemen t 
recedes into the background, ascribe to God the 
dignity of the world’s Judge on the one hand and 
that of the forgiving Father on the other, and offer 
us a clear view of the whole Jewish system of 
doctrine regarding sin, repentance, and forgive- 
ness. 

If. TAlitlTDIC APS iUDDfzEr^D.— I. Prayer 
and service in the Talmud. — ^The predominating 
place which the synagogue service came to occupy 
m the religious life finds outward expression in 
the fact that tlie Mishniih, the official law-book 
(closed about A.D. 200), begins with the treatise 
S'rCtkhUh. yvliicli deals with prayer in all its 
aspects. The wealth of material contained in this 
treatise, as well as in the treatises M‘giUsh and 
Tdantth in the Mishnfih, and in the contempor- 
aneous but unaccepted collection Tosephta, was 
materially increased in the following three 
centuries in the high schools of Palestine and 
Babylon, and its religious and historical signifi- 
cance has never been sufficiently appreciated. In 
spite of tlie scruples entertained among Jewish 
scholars about reducing prayers to a fixed form, 
and altbough tlioy even censured those who could 
not vary them, and opposed tlie writing down of 
prayers Those who commit prayers to writing 
bam the TBrSh’ [Tos. Shabbatfi, xiii. 4]), the 
necessities of life brought about a uniformity 
in the synagogue service and partially even in 
family worship. Tliis was the case among the 
whole people, the individuality of the worshipper 
being uisregarded. It required several centuries, 
however, before congregational prayer really 
assumed a fixed form. Within tlie prescribed 
prayers room was of course left at various places 
for the individual needs of the worshipper. 

Tliis stated synagogue service was of the 
greatest importance in the religious training of the 
people. Prayers were offered three times every 
day {shabartth, minhah, mdaribh ) ; on Sabbaths 
and feast-days a fourth supplementary prayer 
{rniidaph) took the place of the earlier sacrifices. 
By means of these services the most important 
religious duties, the chief doctrines of Judaism, 
and the most important liopes of his nation were 
ever afresh brought home to the consciousness of 
the worshipper, so that he never was actually 
freed from the atmosphere of prayer. 

On the otlier h.md, there was a danger in these 
prayers which were fixed and unchangeable a.s to 
hour, content, and form. Tliey tended, among tlie 
masses of the people, to make prayer a purely 
external and mechanical affair. Hence the scholars 
who were the framers of the public liturgy con- 
stantly emphasized that praj-er was to be reg.arded 
not as an obligatory ser^dee, but ns a ‘ worship 
with the heart’ — that ‘God desires only the heart.' 
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Accordingly, short pnayers were freijuently recom- 
mended, and as early as the heginning of the 
3rd cent, a short extract was taken from the 
Sh'moneh 'Esrch (Habhininfi). In this connexion 
there is a specially significant conception for which 
we have no term in any other ancient language — 
not even in the NT— namely, kaimodnah, ‘devo- 
tion’ (more exactly kaunadnatU hallebh, ‘direction 
of the heart’). The kavnvdndh is, in numerous 
passages in tlie Talmud, demanded as the chief 
req^uiremeut for eveiw prayer. These passages 
have been collected by JIaimonides (12tn cent.), 
who has expressed the demand for contemplative 
devotion in the following form : 

■Prayer without devotion is no prayer at all. The man who 
has prayed without devotion ought to pray once more. _ He 
whose thoughts are wandering or occupied with other things 
need not pray. . . . What then is devotion 7 One must tree 
bis heart trom all other thoughts and regard himself as stand- 
ing In the presence of God. Therefore, before engaging in 
prayer, the worshipper ought to go aside for a little in order to 
bring himself into a devotional frame of mind, and then he must 
pray quietly and with feeling, not like one who carries a weight 
and throws it away and goes farther. Then after prayer the 
worshipper ought to sit quiet for a little and then depart. 
The pious folk of old waited an hour before prayer and an hour 
after, and engaged in prayer for a whole hour, . , - One ought 
not to go to prayer Immediately after jest or frivolous talk, or 
conversation, quarrelling or anger, hut only after a discourse 
of a religious tenor* {ilithnih Tdrdh, HiUkhdth Tfphill&h 
iv.lSf.). 

2. Social significance of the service. — Since in 
the prayers of the congregation the individual’s 
private interests had to take a second place, the 
public services constituted an important social 
factor. In the synagogue there was no room for 
egoistic prayers, and even in the prayers for the 
congregation requests for material good were 
subordinated to petitions for the enii^tening of 
the spirit and for moral power. As these prayers 
did not satisfy the individual needs of the wor- 
shipper, a number of personal prayers were formed 
for private devotion which difl'ered in outward 
form from the prayers of the congregation by the 
use of the singular, while the latter invariably use 
the plural. These personal prayers were said at 
the end of the public worship (of. Elbogen,iS'fKrficn, 
p. 41). They are characterized by a special tender- 
ness and inwardness and only a few of them have 
been included in the Jewish Prayer Book. As an 
example of these private prayers we may quote 
the prayer of K. Yehuda, the redactor oi the 
Jlishnah, which is still preserved in the daily 
morning prayer : 

‘May it be Thy will, eternal God. our God, the God of our 
fathers, to keep ug [in the Prayer Book * me *[ from ineoleuce 
th.at is foreign to us, or arrogance that is our own, from an evil 
man, an evil fate, an evil instinct, an evil companion, an evil 
neighbour, from the tempter who brings destruction, from a 
cruel judgment-seat and a cruel enemy, be he a son of the 
covenant [t.e. a Jew] or be he a stronger' (BcrdiAOtA, 16h). 
A number of other private prayers are found translated in the 
present writer's JJousSif's Ret det Judentumg , . . tritiseh 
untereucht, p. 99 f. 


Beautiful thoughts on prayer are to be found 
scattered through the wdiole of the Talmudic 
literature, and they testifj' to a sound moral 
judgment as well as to keenness in psychological 
insight. "We may here quote the most interesting 
sentence : 


'It can be discovered from the prayers of a man, whether hi 
be & tatmidh hdkhdm[i.e. & znan of culture in the zuoral aoc 
reli^ous sphere) or a hor [i.e. an uncultured person]' CTos 
Berdkhdlh, L 6, and parallel )^'5sag-es). 


3. External form of the service.— Kegarding the 
external form of the service, we can gather very 
little from ancient sources. The reason for this 
silence is, of course, to he found in the absolute 
simplicity of the service, which was devoid of 
anything like ceremony. Owing to the lack of 
any written prayer-hook in the age of the Talmud, 
the prayers had to be spoken by a reciter {sh‘liah 
sibMr, lit. ‘deputy of the congregation’; later, 
hazzdn), and the people took part in them, repeat- 


ing in many places ‘ Amen,’ but often expressino 
their agreement in longer responses.' Any fulP 
grown male Jew might act as leader in prayer, but 
the duty was preferably entrusted to the most 
ieamed. The lender went (at least in Babylonia ; 
cf. Elbogen, Siudierv, p. 33) to a lower place in' 
front of the worshippers and prayed standing, 
with liis face turned towards the sacred arlc. 'The 
congregation, consisting of at least ten male adults, 
stood during a part of the prayers (particularly 
during the Sh’moneh 'Esrih, which thus came to 
be allied 'Amxdkah). At other parts they bent 
their heads, and at some portions sank down on 
their knees. During pnayer the worshippers 
covered themselves with the prayer-cloth (tailiih), 
which was provided with fringes (sisif/i). On 
week-days the phylacteries {t’jmillin) were also 
worn on the head and the left arm. Tlie use of 
tliese was based on the literal interpretation of the 
two passages contained in the Sh’ma (viz. Dt 6’ 
and Nil lo”'^'). The tallith and t’philKn were 
supposed to serve as memorials (6th), but not as 
amulets. Neither to any of the customs mentioned 
nor to prayer at all (contrasting with Christianity) 
was t)iere any kind of material influence ascribed. 
Nor, ns was expressly' emphasized, did the bene- 
diction of the priest have any external effect, ‘ as 
God but not tlie priests can grant blessing’ 
{Siphre, § 43, on Nn6*). Moreover, the strict mono- 
theism of the Jews permitted no kind of mediation 
in prayer by higher beings. Only in a few places 
(and in none of the ofiicial prayers) do we find 
the angels called on to intercede, while eminent 
scholars protested emphatically against the custom. 
It was not till the Middle Ages, when, owing to 
external oppression and internal ignorance, a 
darker spirit took possession of Judaism, that the 
expression ‘the angel of mercy’ was introduced 
into the Prayer Book by the ^Cahbsla. Even the 
names of the angels invoiced in prayer — SandalphSn 
and MctatrCn — show tliat we have here to do with 
ideas introduced from witliout. 

The close of the Talmud (c. A.D. 500), when all 
Jewish traditions were reduced to writing, did 
not by any means give the liturgy a stereotyped 
form, altliougli prayer-books can be traced hack to 
the 7th century. On the other liand, we have 
now, much more than formerly, alongside of the 
statutory prayers, to reckon with tlie minhdgh, 
i.e. the local usage which not only decided on 
form and use and created many new prayers, hut 
also often directly opposed the 'ralmnu. In conse- 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews in the different 
lands, climate and external circumstances exerted 
quite as strong an influence on the minhdgh as the 
language, customs, and civilization of the neigh- 
bouring peoples. In order to restrict the varie^ 
that thus arose in the ritual, the G'6ntm, or heads 
of the Babylonian high schools, whose authority 
was recognized by all Jews, gave reasoned 
decisions, in answer to questions addressed to 
them. These decisions were then collected, and 
are preserved to the present day. We have to 
thank the G'Ontm for the first ordered form of 
pr.ayer with reasons for the same, called Sidddr, of 
which the oldest extant is that of Ga3n ‘Amram 
(9th century). Special importance attaches to the 
Sidddr of (jSfin Sa'adya (10th century). The 
later and more complete collections of this kind 
were called J/adzdr (lit. ‘year-cycle’) — an expres- 
sion which came to be used for prayer-books 
generally, particularly in connexion with the 
feast-days. 

In spite of all decisions and ordered forms for 
prayer, in spite also of all endeavours of the great 
codifiers (among them JIaimonides [q.v.]), the 
attempt to obtain uniformity of service was not 
snccessful. In fact, there came to be two groups 
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of sharply contrasted liturgical scrrices which were 
further subdivided into many sniailor groups: (1) 
the Palestinian group, vvhicli permeated the nations 
of N. Europe, and thus came to he called tho 
• German ’ ; and (2) the Arabic group, which drew 
its ndlierents from the Jews dwelling round tho 
Mediterranean (with the exception of Greece and 
Italy), and, as it was in use principally in the 
Peninsula, was called the ' Spanish ’ group. These 
two groups, whicli still exist alongside of each 
other, differ particularly with regard to the 

oetical prayers which, since the 8th cent., it 1ms 

een customary on the feast-days and on certain 
Sabbaths to insert in the principal prayers. 

4. The synagogue poetry.— Little can ho dis- 
covered with regard to the origin of the synagogue 
poetry — as it was called. 

It h not At ail Improbable that the Syrian and Greek hiTuna 
of the Church had an Influence in the matter. Tho term 
applied to the poet of the synagog:iie— nnijdn or payi/ut (from 
points at once to a foreign orichi. Zunz rightly em* 
phasizea the fact that the Jews had In tneir pAilnis an ancient 
foundation, to build on which they required only the fitting 
materials. Any account of the history of the jjlyjrtlf must be 
based on the work of Zunz, JOie fynagogaU Poefie dfs J/iffef- 
a7teri. 

The oldest poetical compositions ivere without 
rhyme or metre, and for tho most part with alpha- 
betical arrangement of the lines and sections. 
Bliyme isfound asearlyas tlieStli cent., while verse 
measure was introduced hj' Spanish poets after the 
second half of the 10th centur3". 

Zani traces the origin ot ajnagoguc poetry to the tendency 
'to give to the history and sacred traditions ol Israel n form 
ennobled b.v art and benutided by song, and (by changing the 
commanded service into a sponUsneous homage) in this way to 
make the sjTiagogiie to the Jmvwhattlic Olympic games and 
tragedies had been to the Greek— a place wiicre the natiomal 
genius was embodied and spiritualired, where it was seen and 
lelt to be the costliest possession ot the community and of 
every individual' (Lileralur^esch. dtr synagojalen Poesie, 
p. SS f.). 

The authors of the oldest synagogue poems are 
unknown to us. These were composed, no doubt, 
for the most part by the leaders in praj'cr them- 
selves, and were, to begin witli, only listened to by 
the congregation hut not repeated. Before long, 
however, tliese poems were also sung, so that the 
voice of song in divine service, which had been 
silent since the destmetion of the Temple, was 
heard once more, and the leader in prayer became 
the precentor. Poetical sections were first inserted 
in tue passages preceding and following the Sh'mei ; 
hence their names {yoser, dpkSn, zulCith). But the 
main endeavours of the pai/iinhn were directed 
towards adorning the first blessings of the Pphil- 
lah. The compositions belonging to this class 
were called ^'robhah (cf. Sjt. kiirdhho, 'mass’). 
Further poetical compositions were provided for the 
T)aj' of Atonement {'abhddhah, a description of tlic 
Temple service at that daj' in old times), for 
shabim 6th[' ttzharCth, ennnicrationsof the precepts 
of the TSrali), for the 9th ot Ab (the day of 
Aonming for the destruction of the Temple, 
called ginOth, 'lamentations’), and for the seventh 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, called hdsheinOth. 

'In course of time theplyyiif found its way into every part 
of the religious life and every portion of tho service. Kor was 
it confined to the synagogue, U entered into the family, and 
had its place there at the Sabbath meals, at the close of the 
Sabbath, in the joys as well as in the sorrows of tiie house, at 
births and at funerals ' (Zone, Pie sifnaffoffaie Poesie des dtittei' 
offers, p, TO). , 

Material for the pxyyCd was found in the inex- 
haustible wealth of ideas contained in the Midr5sh, 
whose place was gradn.ally taken in the course of 
the centuries by iMvsplyyftl, as the ever-increasing 
number of poetical compositions nuito displaced 
the lecture. 

A specially important kind of .synagogue poetry 
is the s'Wmh, pr.ayer for forgiveness, penitential 
praj’er. The service for the Day of Atonement was 
the first to he enriched vrith special prayers, which 


belong in part even to the age of the Talmud, 
Tlie length of the service, which lasted from morn- 
ing till evening, and the special significance of the 
daj- led to the expansion of the liturgy. Tims 
Bible verses referring to God’s forgiveness were 
collected, and poetical prayers dealing with the 
same subject were composed. The gprBohah, along 
with these sflth&th, was called ma'amSdh. The 
s'liliCth became in course of time even more artistic 
in form and rich in content. Special pieces pro- 
vided with a refrain were called pizmbn. The 
diHercnco of content between the ptyyd( and 
s'li/iuh is thus stated by Znnz : 

‘ The pij/yrtf grtves history and Midrasb, the (eeling 

And jireifcnce; the plypfit tends to become prophecy, tho 
A psalm’ (ib. p. 8S). 

■\Vhile in the piyyiil tho element of teaching is in 
the forefront, ttie sfWuih is in form and content 
more tho c.xpression of the feelings with which tho 
people were lilled, and thus more a prayer in the 
strict sense of the term. The chief theme, which 
is treated in endless variations, is sin and suffering. 
The unceasing alUiction which a thousand years of 
peraccution brought upon the Jews finds ns touch- 
ing expression ns does the believing humility with 
which they sought tho reason of their misery in 
thenisolves rather than in the injustice of God. 
We also find the iindj'inghope that God will linallj' 
put an end to their sorrows. Thus tlie s^lihClk are 
the most valunhlo te-stimony to the piety of the 
Jewish people during tlio Middle Ages, and must 
from thispointof view be regarded ns the continua- 
tion of the Psalms. 

Sec, fuTlhor, for the sj-nagogiio poets, LiTKRA- 
TTOE (Jewish), III. 5, IBN Gabiuol, Ibn Ezra, 
Halevi. 

5. Influence of philosophy. — In spite of the fact 
that we possess sj'nngoguo poems from almost all 
tlie Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages, from 
Sa’ndya onwards, and although the greatest poets 
were also pbilosophers, wo have comp.arativclv 
only a few philosophic prayers (e.y., ‘tlie King's 
Crown ’ of Gabirol). Tho reason for this striking 
phenomenon is probably to bo found not so much 
in tlio difficulty of clothing pliilosopbio thought in 
pvaj’er form ns in the fact that prayer was an 
attempt to satisfy the claims of the heart by warm 
pcAonnl outpourings, which the coldness of pliilo- 
sopldc rationalism rendered well-nigh impossible. 

6. Influence of mysticism. — If there are few 
traces of jihilosophy proper in the prayers of the 
sj'nagogue, mysticism, on the other hand, has 
exercised a most liaimfiil influence, since the end 
of the 12th cent., on both the conception and the 
content of prayer. 

*AUbo\ieh the more respectable mystics did something for 
pplrituol religion and for devotion ns opposed to thoughtless 
formalism, yet the liturgy lost moro than ifc gained by their 
Influence ’ (Zunt, Dh Uitxu, p. St). 

Since the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
liturgy lias hardly been enriched except by addi- 
tions from the Kabhiilfi, wliicli only burdened the 
form and content of the service. On the other 
band, the mystical sect of the Basidlm, which 
arose about the middle of the 18th cent., originated 
amost importantinoYementamongtlie people. This 
movement directed itself cliiefiy against the rigid 
codificntionofall matters relating to prayer brought 
about by Joseph Qavo’s ritual code, called Shnlhiln 
'AruJ:h (15B5), which had been generally acknow- 
ledged since the end of the I6th century. In opposi- 
tion to it, the HasSdlm denied that the traditional 
form and the appointed times of prayer were bind- 
ing, and, in place of meaningless habitual repeti- 
tions, demanded devotion springing from personal 
inspiration. Unfortunately this important move- 
ment, which at first seemed likely to be so fruit- 
ful, soon exhausted itself, owing to the opposition 
of the rabbis and to internal degeneration. 
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III. Modern conditions. — Since the last 
quarter of the 18th cent., when the Jews, especi- 
ally in Gennany, began to participate in general 
cufture, an important change has gradually come 
over the Jewish service. It was no real innova- 
tion to provide the Prayer Book everywhere 
with a translation into the language of the 
countiy, for, as early as the 16th cent., Italian, 
Spanish, aud Jewish-German translations had 
appeared. The innovation rather concerned the 
service itself. Eefined taste demanded a correspond- 
ing form, and changed circumstances called for a 
partial change in the contents of the prayers. In 
particular, the gi'eatcr part of the poetiy of thesyna- 

f ogue no longer suited the needs of modem times. 

t was only after hitter contests that in the course 
of the 19th cent, a series of reforms were generally 
accepted in the whole of AV. Europe. In the first 
place, the sermon in the language of the country, 
which in Germany and elsewhere for various 
reasons had wholly fallen into disuse, was reintro- 
duced. Prayers in the popular speech, alongside of 
those in Hebrew, and the curtailing of the syna- 
gogal poetry, have not, however, been so gener- 
ally accepted. A number of congregations have 
also introduced choir-singing and even organs to 
accompany the prayers, as well as a shortening 
and reformation of the old chief prayers. One 
congregation in Europe (viz. the reformed congrega- 
tion in Berlin, founded in 1845) and many American 
congregations have absolutely broken with tradi- 
tion, by keeping the Sunday instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath, by almost entirely abolishing Hebrew as 
the language of prayer, by creating a completely 
new liturgy, which omits all the national memories 
and hopes, by doing away with the separation of 
men and women in the synagogues, and by pray- 
ing with the head uncovered. In this way the 
umty of the liturgy is irrevocably lost. Thus the 
divine service, which for more than two thousand 
years had been the chief mark of the unity of 
Judaism, has become a bone of contention among 
opposing parties— a circumstance which has not 
failed to exercise a baneful Influence on the whole 
religious life. 

Literature.— i. GE^^EnAt: JE riii. 132, Rrt, ‘Liturgy' 
(L. Blau), X. 164, art ‘ Pra3'er the chief part on *Pra.ver in 
the Rabbinic literature’ (J. D, Eisensteiu (uncritical)): 
I. Abrahams, ‘Some Rabbinic Ideas on Praj’er,’ JQR xx. 
[190S] 272 ff. 
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irdge der Juden, Berlin, 1832, tprankiort, 1692 ; L, Ldw, 
Gesammelte Schrijten, Szegedin, 1889-1900, Iv., ‘ Der simagogale 
Ritus,’ V., ‘Synagogaie Altertiimer; Plan und Eollcktaneen* 
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PRAYER (Mexican).— The great repository of 
Mexican aboriginal prayer is the work of Bernar- 
dino de Sahagun, Historia General de las Cosas 
de Ntteva Espaiia (3 vols., Me.xico, 1829), in which 


he furnishes us with numerous examples of Aztec 
devotion, of a public and ritual as well as of a 
private character. As he lived and worked in the 
generation immediately succeeding the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, and had abundant oppor- 
tunities of meeting and speaking with natives who 
well recalled the times of Aztec paganism, there is 
no reason to believe that these productions are not 
the genuine outpourings of the Aztec mind or that 
they have in any manner been sophisticated. 

The ritnal and public prayers consist for the 
most part of appeals made to the various gods on 
the occasion of religions festivals, war, sacrifices, 
baptisms, funerals, and purifications, or in time of 
pestilence, and are extremely hortatory in tone, 
the purpose being the edification of the hearers. 
Particularly noteworthy are the prayers to Tezcat- 
lipoca on the occasion of confession. These are of 
the most intense earnestness and lofty in tone and 
language. Nearly all the ritual prayers are of 
considerable length, and are obviously the pro- 
ducts of a priesthood possessing ample time for 
pious consideration. It is only occasionally that 
Mexican prayer throws any light on the theological 
beliefs of the Aztec people, and, as practically 
every deity is addressed in the most exalted terms, 
it is impossible to judge the relative importance of 
the gods from the prayers ofiered up to them. 

Private prayers, which appear to have been of a 
ritual character, were offered up to avert poverty, 
to obtain the necessaries of life, for agricultural 
reasons, and, indeed, for heavenly assistance in 
every activity of life. The exhortations of parents 
to children, which have frequently been called 
prayei-s and are so characteristic a feature of 
Mexican life, are, in reality, advisory sermons 
embracing codes of conduct for young people. 
The whole body of matter has been brought 
together in the sixth book of Sahagun’s work 
mentioned above. Lewis Spence. 

PRAYER (Muhammadan). — i. The ritual of 
the daily salat. — Tiie most important part of the 
Muslim liturgy was, from the beginnings of Islam, 
the ritual prayer, the so-called salat. Muham- 
mad’s intention in prescribing this ceremony as a 
religious duty to his followers was undoubteHy to 
imitate the ritual prayer of the Christians and 
Jews in the Orient, at least as far as it was known 
to him. Like this prayer, the Muslim salat con- 
sisted chiefly of prostrations, praises of God, the 
reciting of formulie, etc. The name salat is not 
origin.ally Arabic, but borrowed from the language 
of the Eastern Christians and the Jews (viz. the 
Aramaic KhiVs). 

The Muslim law prescribes in great detail how 
a Muslim must perform his salat. A considerable 
proportion of these regulations may really be 
based upon the old sunnah (the common practice) 
of the Prophet and his contemporaries, hut manv 
of the rules concerned with details, as to wbicn 
there still existed difference of opinion. in the first 
centuries after Muhammad’s death, must be of 
later date. 

When performing a fnfnf, a Muslim stands, raises his open 
hands on either side of his face, and Bays: *Alldhu akbarl' 
<‘God is 'most preat'l*). Ihis ejaculation is called takblr (or 
takblrah). Then, still standing, he recites some verses of the 
Qur'an, especially’ the ]Fatihah (t.e. the opening: chapter, 1. 1-7). 
After this recitation the various inclinations and postures 
follow (described, e.g,, by E. W, l^ne, ifanmrs and Ctutoms of 
the Modem Egyptians, London, 1895, ch. iii., with figrures in 
the text): (1) the worshipper first inclines his head and body 
till his hands reach the height of hia knees, and then rises 
again (this is called the ndn’, ‘inclination*); (2) then he pro- 
ceeds to the first prostration {snjud), dropping- gently on his 
knees, placing his hands on the ground a little in front of his 
knees, and putting his forehead also to the ground ; (3) he 
raises his head and body (but bis knees must remain on the 
ground) and performs the second sxijud. TTiis completes a 
rofc'ah (i.e. one ol the subdivisions of the fclot). Having 
finished one faJt'ah, the worshipper rises to his feet and goes 
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tbroogh the same again (the recitation of some verses of the 
Qnr'Sn, the notii' and the two sujiids). Before the n'ltu' and 
before and after each stySd of every rai'aA he recites the 
taiMr ; and after the last rat'ah he recites : (1) the shahddah 
ii.e. the confession of faith) ; (2) a Kilutation over the Prophet, 
and (3) n second salutation (the taslimah, i.e. the invoking of a 
blessing, saying 'al-saMm nlnil-um'), which is considered by 
most, MissUmato be addressed to the guardian angels who watch 
over the worshipper. 

At first — at least immediately after the hijrah 
— the Prophet used to turn his face towards Jeru- 
salem dunng the ^alat, like the Jews. But in the 
second year after his arrival at Medina a revela- 
tion (Qur’an, ii. ISC-ldS) changed this, Muhammad 
havdng quarrelled with the Jews in that town. 
Ever since that time the Muslim must turn his 
face towards Allilh’s house, the Ka'baU at Mecca, 
to perform the snlSt. 

Wlxile performing the saliit, the worshipper is 
in a state of consecration {ihram) and must observe 
special prescriptions. According to the primitive 
conceptions, every worshipper was supposed to he 
exposed to particular dangers from evil spirits 
when ho was adoring his Lord. Many of the 
religious observances of the fnlat may originally 
have had no other purpose than to protect the 
worshipper against the nialicionsnc.ss of the 
demons.^ Thus (1) he mnst take care that his 
body is sufficiently covered ; aceording to the 
Muslim lawbooks, a woman must cover her whole 
body during the salat (except her face and her 
hands) ; and a man at least the part of his body 
between his waist and his knees ; the heads of both 
men and women are also supposed to be covered. 
(2) He must say before recitinjv the Qur’an verses : 
' I seek my refuge near God from Satan ’ (cf. 
Qur’an, XVI. 100), and raise his hands in pro- 
nouncing every tahbxr in order to avert the evil 
spirits that may he present (or, according to the 
Hanifites, he must do so only in pronouncing the 
first tahbXr, the tethbXrai al-iJtram ; cf. Goldziher, 
•Zauberclemente im islamisclien (jobet,’ in Fest- 
schrift-NSldeks, Giessen, 1900, i. 320-325), (3) 

Special emphasis is laid on ritual ablution before 
the ^alSt. It was a general custom of the ancient 
Arabs to employ water as a charm against demo- 
niacal influences (see Goldziher, ‘\Vasser nls 
Dfimonenabwehrendesmittel,’ in ARW xiii. [1910] 
20-46) ; some of the earlier Muslim scholars held 
that an ablution was necessary before every salat 
(cf. Qur’Sn, v. 8), but this view was rejected by 
other faqXhs (see Goldzilier, Die Zdhiriten, Leipzig, 
1SS4, pp. 48-50). According to the four orthodox 
/fjA-schools, a ritual ablution {wudu or ghasl) is 
required before the salat only when the worshipper 
is in n state of ritual impurity. It must be 
observed, however, that the ritual ablution is 
usually considered simply ns a purification (see 
art. PtnUFlCATlO})' [Muslim]) ; the original purpose 
of this ceremony may have been forgotten by 
the Muslims. (4) Further, it is desirable for a 
Muslim to recite the forraulie of the adhdn 
(i.e. the call to prayer; see below) before beginning 
a salat — at least when he is not already summoned 
by the adhan that is chanted from the mosque. 
This usage must also he regarded as a kind of 
eharm ; the demons nre supposed to flee when they 
hear the sacred words of the adhan, 

2. Obligatory and supererogatoiy daily salats. 
— Some of the earlier verses of the Qnr’5n (see xi. 
116, xvii. SOf., xsx. IGf., Ixxiii. 1) require Mus- 
lims to perform the salat thrice every day — in the 
morning before sunrise, at the close of day, and 
during a part of the night. To these salats another 
was added after the hijrah, the ‘middle qalCd’’ 

^ See for the folloving rules especially A. J. Wenslnck, 
Animismus und D.anioneaglanbe Im Untergrande des Jud- 
iMncn und islamischen rituellen Gebets,* Der Islam, ir, (1013] 
210 g., and *Die Entstehunj dec musBralacben Eelnheitsffesetz- 
Sjbuoj,’ ib. V. [1914] CS-SO; I. Goldriher. ‘ Die Entblossung des 
Hauptes,* ib. \1. [1910] 301 ff. 


[salSt al-ioustd), mentioned in Qur’an, ii. 239, 
probahiy an imitation of the Jewish mid-day 
prayer (the minhah). Moreover, the Prophet, 
according to the tradition, used to perform qalats 
on various other occasions. In the first genera- 
tions after his death it was a subject of discussion 
which of the dnilyjahtfs mnst be regarded aaobliga- 
tory, and tiiere was also diflerence of opinion ns to 
tlio exact times of day at wliich the Prophet had 
usually performed his devotions.’ But gradually 
it was recognized in tlio wliole Muslim world thac 
the live following qaldts were obligatory for every 
Muslim: (1) the nf-s«6/t (at daybreak); (2) 
thesa/«< al-?uhr (at noon, or rather a little later, 
when the sun has begun to decline) ; (3) the salat 
al-'asr (in tlie afternoon, about half-way between 
noon and nightfall) ; (4) the salat al-maghrib (at 
sunset, or rather about five minutes later, for it is 
forbidden to perform a ^alut just nt sunrise or 
sunset, because the heathen Arabs used to do so) ; 
and (5) the sal&t al-'isha (at nightfall, when it is 
quite dark). Each of the five prescribed periods 
ends when the next commences, except that of the 
salat al-svbh, which ends inst before sunrise. 
'!riie worshipper is recommended, however, to per- 
form every fo/ni as near the beginning of the pre- 
scribed period as possible. The salat at daybreak 
must consist of two raVahs, that of sunset of 
three, and each of the others of four ; it is meri- 
torious to add some supererogatory raUahs to each 
of the five daily salats. The four /j/i-schoola dis- 
agree ns to the exact number of these volnntaiy 
rak'ahs. 

Tlie three following daily salats, though not 
prescribed by the law as obligatoiy, nre regarded 
as commendable and meritorious : 

(J) The foHt at lnhajjud (the night-taMO mentioncKi in some 
verees o( the Qur’Sn (see above).— This faldl had eridcntly 
been craduaiiy neglected by most of Muhammad's (ollowers 
at Medina; not all the memeers of the continually increasing 
Muslim community could show so much teal for the service ol 
their Lord, snd AU5h st last yielded to their wishes 1 (see 
Qur’iin, lx.yiil. 20). This falut was no longer to have an obli- 
gatory character. Nevertheless it is still regarded ns very 
meritorious by the Muslima It must consist of an even 
number of rnb’aAs— two, four, or more. The middle third ot 
the night is thought to bo the best Ome for this devotion. 
Hence in many Muslim lands a sign is given in the mosqne 
about midnight to announce the time ot the ta/iajjrid, 

(2) The faldt at-aritr, — It is meritorious to make odd the 
even number of rak'ahs of the last fnfdf of the night (i.e. the 
salat airisha or the tahajlud) by adding an odd number of 
rak'ahs or at least one rak'ah. Usually the faldt nf-irifr is 
added to the saldl al'ishd' (since most people neglect the 
lahnjjnd). A well-known tradition says : ‘ Alkah is witr (odd) 
and loves the iritr,’ and the Muslims therefore pay a certain 
respect to every odd number. According to the flanifltes, the 
tnldt nf-vrilr is even obligatoo'. 

(3) The saldt alduhd (faint in the morning) at the time 
between sunrise and noon, consisting of from two to twelve 
rot’nAs.— This ceremony also is not obligatory, though some ot 
the earlier Muslim scholars thought it was. According to some 
tradUionaiists, it was a custom ot the Prophet to perform this 
salat every morning, but this is denied in many other trac- 
tions. 

3. The mosque and the daily public service in 
the mosque. — The so-called mosque of the Prophet 
nt hlcdlnn was only an open enclosure, adjacent 
to his dwelling. On one side there was a kind of 
portico, a flat roof supported by wooden pillars. 
This was where Muhammad usually performed his 
saliits, either alone or with some of his followers. 
But this masjid was used also for various other 
purposes; itwns, e.g., the place where Muhammad 
received the embassies of Arabian tribes and where 
he gave banquets to his guests. \Ve may assume 
that the honses_ of other men of rank at Medina 
had also a masjid of the same type.“ Originally 

J See, Jot further details, M. T, Houtsma, * lets over den 
da^elijkschen yaWt,' Theoto^. Tijdschri/t, xxiv. flSOOJ 127 ff.; 
Goldziher, *Pie Bedeutung der Nachmittaffszeifc im Islam/ 
ARW ix. {19061 293ft. ; T, l^fildeke and F. Schwally* Geseh, de$ 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 67, n. 1; £. ‘Zur Entsteh* 

ungrsgesch. des islamischen Gebets und Ku3tus,M.B.dTr, Phil- 
Idst, CIrwse, 3013, p. 11 ff. ; Wenslnck, in Der Islam, iv. 232 ff. 

2 Maqrizi (KAtfnf, Buliq, 1270, iL 270. 11) says that there 
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the niosqne in Jlnslim society took the place of the 
old heathen majlis, the open space near the tent 
or dwelling of the head of the tribe where all 
deliberations of the tribesmen took place (see 
H, Lamraens, ‘Ziad ibn Ablhi,’ in Eivista degli 
siudi orientali, iv. [1911-li2] 240111; L. Caetani, 
Annali dtW Islam, Milan, 1905, i. 432 If. ; C. H. 
Becker, ‘Znr Geseh. des islamischen Knltus,’ in 
Der Islam, iii. [1912] 394f.). Once a week the 
Muslims were convoked to an assembly in Muham- 
mad’s 77Utsjid—a. usage probablj; originally intro- 
duced by the Prophet in imitation of the weekly 
congregations of the Christians and Jews. But 
the Muslims assembled on Fridays — at least at 
Medina, some time after the hijrah. One Friday, 
just before the service, a caravan rvith merchan- 
dise arrived at Medina, and most of the believers 
forgot their religious duty, being occupied in 
hujung and selling. Then Qur’an, IsiL 9, was 
revealed : 

‘ When the call to prayer eonndeth on Friday (or on the liay 
of the con^esatioli), then go to praise the Lord and abandon 
business,’ etc. 

About A.H. 7 or 8 a minbar, a sort of wooden 
throne or raised seat with two steps, was placed in 
Muhammad’s masjid, and the Prophet always sat 
upon this when presiding at the meetings (see 
Becker, ‘ Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten Islam,’ 
in Festschrift-KBldeke, pp. 331-351). On special 
occasions Multatnmad and his followers went out 
of Medina to the mtisalld (the place where the 
^aldt and other ceremonies were performed in the 
open field). Later, a lance was carried before 
the Prophet as an emblem of his anthority; on 
the mti^alla this lance was stuck into the ^und 
before him, marking the direction of the Kabah.* 

After Muhammad’s death the Muslim liturgy 
remained very simple. In the CTeat encampments 
of the Arabs in the conq^nereu countries each of 
the tribes had its own masjid, where the tribe-s- 
men assembled. There was also a general masjid 
near the dwelling of the tcali, the head of the 
place or the governor of the province. Originally 
this head mosque was very simple, often being 
only a large open square, surrounded by a ditch or 
by walls and with an open portico in front facin" 
towards Jlecca, supported on stone pillars and 
covered with a roof (see, e.g., 'Tabari, i. 24S9). It 
was a general place of meeting, not reserved for 
the Friday service and other religious purposes. 
M'hen general deliberation was necessary, the 
believers were convoked to a public safdt'before 
the further transactions, and the trail, or, in the 
residence, the khalifali himself, presided at these 
meetings (see Goldziher, in ZDMG xlix. [1895] 
315 ; Beladsorl, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, 
p. 229. 3 [Fragmenta hist, arabic., ed. de Goeje 
and P. de Jong, do. 1869, p. 217. 5] ; al-Bayan al- 
Mughrib, ed. K. Dozy, do. 1848, p. 55. 16 ; al- 
Fahri, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, p. 95. 11 ; 
Becker, in Der Islam, iii. 395 ; and Lammens, in 
Eivista degli studi orientali, iv. 242(1,). The 
Umayyad Jdialifahs and also many of their high 
functionaries in the provinces used to sit on a 
minbar in these assemblies just as the Prophet 
had done before them. At first, however, this 
was regarded by some people as improper for a 
trait; the khatifah _ 'XJmss forbade ’Amr, his 
governor of Egj-pt, to sit on a minbar. 

It was only gradually that the mosque became 
a place exclusively dedicated to worship ; a regular 
daily service was instituted, and the Muslim 

were uine rno-riidt nt Medlnu besides that ol the Prophet ; see 
also the traditions concerning the masjid oMirdr (mentioned 
in Qur'an, ii. 10^ ' 

tAt a later time it was still a custom in some Muslim 
countries to indicate the direction towards Mecca by means of 
a_ stafi or lance, behind which the leader of the faidi placed 
himsell. The foltit ivas then periormed 'ala 'l.'asd (i e. in the 
direction of this staff). 


liturgy began to develop and take fixed forms. 
The service of the Cliristian churches and Jewish 
synagogues may hare influenced this development 
(see esp. Mittwoch, ‘Znr Entstelmngsgesch. des 
islam. Gehets nnd Kultns’; and Becker, ‘Zur 
Geseh, des islam. Knltus’). It betaame a general; 
custom to announce the times of the daily saldt' 
from the minarets of the mosque (tlie origin of 
the minaret is discussed in detail by H. Thiersch, 
Pharos: Antike, Islam nnd Occident: Beitrag zur 
ArchitcHurgeschichte, Leipzig, 1909). The adhSn, 
which is chanted from the minaret by the muad- 
dhin, consists of the following formnlm : 

‘God is most great’ (this is said four times); ‘I testifvthat 
there is no God hut Allah * (twice) ; * I testify that Muhammad is 
Allah’s apostle '(twice); ‘Come to prayer ’ (twice) ; ‘Come to 
security* (txvice); ‘God is most great' (twice); ‘There is no 
God but AilM)/ 

The public salat in the mosque requires a leader, 
since all worshippers most perform the prescribed 
ceremonies together and at the same moment; 
every mosque has its oavn imam, avho officiates 
over all who may he present at the times of the 
daily salatsj It must he observed that the posi- 
tion of this imam is very different from that of a 
priest, since he does not perform any sacramental 
action ; he is only the Irader of the salat, and, 
according to the theorj' of Muslim law, he may 
even cede his place to any other member of the 
congregation who is competent for the office. The 
beginning oi the salat is annonneed in the mosqne 
by a second call to prayer, the iqamah, which 
consists chiefly of the same formnim as the adhdn 
(most of the fonnnlie oi the igdmah, however, are 
recited only once, and the words, ‘The time of the 
saldt is [now] come,’ which are twice repeated, 
must be inserted after the formula, ‘Come to 
seenrity’). The imam then places himself before 
the mihrdb, the niche that indicates the direction 
to Mecca," and performs the salat with the con^e- 
gation. Only the voice of the imam, who recites 
the prescribed formulie, may he beard during the 
saldt. In the great mosques, however, where the 
congregation is usually so numerous that the be- 
lievers c.mnot all see and hear the leader, the 
takbirs of the imam, marking the various postures 
of the saldt (see above), are repeated loudly by 
persons especially charged with this office (the 
mvballighs). 

4 - The Friday service and the public salat on 
feast-days and other occasions. — On Friday the 
saldt al-jum'ah (the saldt of the Friday) must be 
substituted for the ordinary noon-prayer. It is a 
service celebrated by the whole community in the 
head mosqne (jam!) of the place, consisting chiefly 
of two parts: the khntbah {‘sermon’) and a saldt 
of two rallahs. In later times the khutbah pre- 
ceded the saldt ; hut this was not the origmal 
usage. According to Muslim tradition, it was an 
innovation introduced bj- the first Umayyad khali- 
fah, Mu'awij’yah. Before the beginning of the 
sermon the adhdn, which has already been chanted 
from the minarets, is repeated in the mosque. 
The preacher (I-^alTi) then delivers his sermon, 
standing on the minbar, and holding, as prescribed 
by ancient custom, a staff or wooden sword (or a 
bow) in his hands (see Pkeachixg [iluslim]). 
^Yhen the khafib has finished his khutbah, he 
descends from the minbar, then the igdmah is 
chanted, and the whole congregation performs the 
two prescribed ralc'ahs of the saldt al-juniah. It 
is considered meritorions to perform, before and 
after the obligatory Friday saldt, the usual super- 
erogatory rak'ahs of noon. 

■The Friday service formerly required a general 

* Other persons perform the lower offices in the mosque — 
lighting the Ininps, sweeping the mosque, attending to the 
receptacles for water necessary for the ablutions, etc. 

2 See farther, on the mihrdb, y. Rhodokanahis, in VTZKM 
xix. Iie05] 29011 ., and 2a:v. [ 1911 ] 71 ff. 
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jissemUy of the whole community. Muslim law 
therefore forbids that this service should be cele- 
brated in dill'erent mosques of the same town, 
unless the place is so populous that it would be 
practically impossible to assemble in one mosqne. 
Moreover, according to the Shuli'itcs, the salat al- 
j’um'ah is valid only when at least forty persons 
join in itj the Ranifites, on the other hand, hold 
that no fixed number is required, and that the 
Friday seivice can be validlj’ celebrated by an 
irniim and only three persons. 

Twice a year, on the two JIuslim feast-days (at 
the end of the fastin" month and on the luth of 
the month of Dhu’l-hijjah, in connexion with the 
sacrificial feast of the pilgrims in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca) a special service, the ^alCU 
(' feast-snlfit ’) is celebrated which resembles the 
Friday service in many respects. There are, how- 
ever, some points of dilference ; (1) the time re- 
commended for the ?alat al-'ld is the morning, 
about half-way between sunrise and noon ; (2) it 
is supposed in the lawbooks that this ceremony 
should take place not in a mosque but in the open 
field; (3) the service consists of a Ichuthah and a 
^alat of two ralcahs like the Friday service, but 
the jafdf must precede the Mti(6nA ; and (4) the 
adhan and igdmah are omitted ; the muaddhin be- 
fore the service only calls : ‘ Al-saliitn jdmiaiati 1’ 
(‘ [Now perform] the salat together ! '). We may 
assume that in all these respects the teast-.yalaf is 
still more ancient than the Friday service. 

Another religious assembl 3 ’ takes place on each 
evening of the fasting month. It is counted meri- 
torious to perform the ^aldt al-tarawlh (‘ the ^aldt 
with pauses’) after the daily joftif al-'asr in this 
holy month. This ceremony consists of twenty 
raUahs, each pair of which is separated from the 
rest by a taslxmah (see above). Though this ^alSt 
is not obligatory, many persons usually take part 
in it. This great zeal for the jninf al-tardwVt can 
only be explained by its particular connexion with 
the holy fasting month. 

When there was a great drought, the pagan 
Arabs tried ito induce rain by enchantments. 
These heathen practices were replaced in Islam by 
the jaidf al-istisgd’ (‘ the saldt for imploring 
rain ’), a public service that ditfers little from the 
service on the two feast-days. It is still character- 
ized by the following ceremony : after the faldt 
the imam and the other worshippers who are 
present move about and shake their upper gar- 
ments ; this custom is probably to be regarded ns 
a survival of Arabian heathenism (see Goldziher, 
‘ Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet,’ pp. 308- 
312). During an eclipse of the sun or moon a 
public sendee is celebrated which resembles the 
feast-safat in most respects. As regards details of 
the liturgy on these and other occasions, the 
opinions of the different yfjfi-schools disagree. 

Literatcre. — B esides the works mentioned throughout see 
esp, C. Snouck Hur^onje, 3f«fcia, Hague, 18SS-S9, IK 78 ff.. 
The Aehehnese, Leyden, 1906, i. 61 ff., SO*!!., 230 ff., V\. 283, ftnd 
* Islam und Phonograph,* in Tijdschri/t van hei Bataviaaseh 
Genootschap, xlii. 11900} 401-404 ; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam, 
London and Madras, JSSO, p. iSSff. ; A. J. Wensinck, iloham- 
medende Joden te Medina, Leyden, 190S, p. 102ff., and the 
first and second chapters o( the various Muslim /if;A*books. 

Th. W. JuvjruoLL. 

PRAYER (Roman). — As in many other phases 
of religion, the religious life of the Romans oilers 
an exceptional opportunity for the study of praj'er. 
Between the prayers of Cato and those of Marcus 
Aurelius we nave, as it were, a complete gamut of 
religious experiences, and, though these two land- 
marks are less than 400 years apart, Cato represents 
many centuries before his time, and Marcus 
Aurelius is the prototype of many centuries to 
follow. Prayer, as distinguished, on the one hand, 
from magic and, on the other, from mystical ab- 


sorption, is the orthodox communication between 
man and those powers outside of him which are 
called God or gods accordin" to circumstances. 
Upon the orthodoxy of the act depends this distinc- 
tion, and it is this element of orthodoxy alone that 
distinguishes primitive prayer from the mazes of 
magic, and advanced praj-er from the formlessness 
of mystical absorption — so tme is it that primitive 
prayer is closely akin to magic, and advanced 
prayer to religious absorption. 

But, before we begin even this outline studj’ of 
Roman prayer, wo should make ourselves ,fullj’ 
aware of three facts : (1) that the actual number 
of Roman prayers transmitted to us is relativelj- 
small ; (2) that many prayers, so called, especially 
those in the poets, do not represent trustwortlij- 
evidence, and are apt to bo either fanciful or under 
Greek influence, and therefore not available for 
our present purpose ; and (3) that there is scarcely 
on operation in the world more delicate, and there- 
fore more difficult, than the attempt to deduce the 
religious attitude of the individual from the formal 
experiences handed down to ns. 

I. Primitive prayer. — Hero it should be noted 
that this title includes not only prayer as practised 
in the historical period which we call primitive 
and praj’er ns practised in later times by persons 
of primitive intelligence, but also many primitive 
forms of prayer retained by religious conservatism 
and practised hj’ all orthodox persons. This ob- 
servation is veiy necessary owing to the peculiar 
conditions under which the religious life of ancient 
Rome had its development. This development 
represents a series of accretions — a mechanical 
rather than a physiological growth. Man’s 
spiritual evolution expressed itsmf not nearly so 
much in the transforming of the old formultB as 
in their absolute conservation and tlie adding to 
them of outer coatings, new tree-rinM of more 
modern thought. This was possible liecause of 
the absolutely formal character of all Roman 
religious concepts ; and the only exceptions to it 
are found in tlie more spiritual cults of the Orient 
and in the impotent enthusiasms of a spiritual 
philosophj’. The success of primitive prayer de- 
pended principallj' upon two things — the scrupul- 
ous exactness of expression and the correctness of 
the name and title of the deity addressed. Exact- 
ness of expression is nn absolute requisite. This 
idea is, of course, common to both prayer and 
magic, end the orthodoxy of the one and the illegi- 
timacy of the other form almost the only criterion 
of distinction. The question whether all primitive 
praj'ers were of a rhythmical character — the 
carmina, common to both prayer and magic — is a 
difficult one to answer,* hut certainly very manj’ 
primitive prayers were, for ^Ye have instances of 
them. 

Every effort was made to obtain the strictest 
verbal accuracj’, on the theory' that whatever 
was said had legal validity.’ The formal® them- 
selves were collected and preserved in the books of 
the priests.* The formium were never changed, 
even though the language was so archaic that the 
priests themselves scarcelj’ understood it. This 
was true, c.ff., of the praj-ers of the Salt!, of which 
Quintilian ’ saj’s : 

^The prayers of the Salii were scarcely understood by the 
priests themselves, hut religious conservatism forbade the 
changing of them, and the consecrated forms must still be 
used,' 


t Cf. R. Westphai, Theorie der griech, Jtftrit, Leipzig, 
2SS7, Hi, 1, 67, Altgemeinc Metrik, Berlin, 1692, p. 223 ; O. 
Zander, Vsrs. JIal. antiqui, Lund, 1S90, p. 38. 

2 Kerha cerfa ; Cic, dt Nan Dear, ii. 10, and Paul. p. 83, s.n. 
• Fanura.’ 

'Cf. Festus, p. 173: ‘As the tongue has spoken, so is the 
law’; and Cic. de Orat. i. 215. 

* Gell. xiii. 23. 1. 6 Inst. Or. 1. 6. 10. 
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In the cnlfc of the Arval Brothers' a similar 
state of affairs existed, and as a safeguard against 
mistake the priests used prayer-books out of which 
they sang as they danced. In otlier cases the 
worshipper repeated the words of tlie prayer as 
they were said hy en assistant.” The penalties for 
an error were indeed great, for a trifling mistake 
rendered the whole performance null and void. In 
the year 176 B.C.,® at the celebration of the Latin 
Festival, the officiating magistrate from Lanuvium 
forgot to pray for the Koman people, and, when 
the -matter was discovered, the senate referred it 
to the pontifical college, who in turn decreed that 
owing to the omission the festival could not be 
considered as performed and must be gone through 
all over again, and, as the magistrate from Lan- 
uvium had made the mistake, Lanuvium must pay 
the cost of the new performance; and Plutarch 
remarks : 

*In later ages one and the same sacrifice was performed 
thirty times over because of the occurrence of some defector 
mistake or accident in the service-such was the Roman rever* 
ence and caution in religious matters.'^ 

In relation to this verbal accuracy, we find our- 
selves between the realm of magic and that of law. 
Regarded as a charm, the prayer needed to be 
absolutely accurate in order to be effective, but in 
praj’er regarded as a legal transaction such ac- 
curacy was equally important. 

R.gp., in the year 200 b. 0 . we read that ‘the Roman people 
directed the consul to vow games and nn offering to Jupiter. 
But the vow suffered a delay; the Pontifex Maximus Licinius 
asserted that one could not make a vow of an indefinite sum 
because this money ought not to serve for the needs of the war 
but should be put apart at once and kept apart and not be 
mixed with any other money, for, if such a mixture took place, 
the fulfilment of the vow would be irregular. . , . The consul 
was asked to consult the College of Pontiflces to know whether 
It were possible to vow in regular form on indefinite sum. The 
Pontiflces replied that the vow was possible and entirely 
regular. The consul, repeating the exact expression of the 
Pontifex Maximus, pronounced the vow in the form employed 
previously for five year vows.’s 

We shall have occasion below to return to the 
legal aspect of Roman prayer, but, before leaving 
the interrelation of prayer and magic, it is import- 
ant to notice that they have one other point in 
common, namely, that they depend for their effec- 
tiveness upon a knowledge of the exact name of 
the object addressed. In order that a prayer may 
be effectual, it must be addressed not only to the 
proper deity, but to some particular phase of that 
deity’s activity as expressed in some adjective or 
cognomtn. Hence the development of a great 
science of nomenclature — lists of gods and lists of 
cognomina.^ 

It is the same line of reasoning that makes it 
desirable to keep secret the name of one’s special 
deity so that one’s enemies may not be able 
to take advantage of it in prayer and call forth 
one’s gods by the mysterious process of exangrt- 
ratio. Hence Servius^ tells us that in pontifical 
law special precautions were taken that tJie gods 
of the Romans should not be called by their right 
names, in order that they might not be exaugu- 
rated. Similarly, Macrobius says ; 

‘ It is certain that every city has a god under W'hose protec- 
tion it is placed ; and the Romans had a mysterious custom, of 
which many persons are ignorant, that when they were besieg- 
ing a city and thought they were on the point of capturinir it, 
they W’orked the deities by means of a certain formula. With- 
out this they did not think the city could be captured, or, at 
least, they would have considered it a sacrilege to take the gods 
captive. It was for this reason that the Romans always kept 
concealed the name of the god who protected Rome, and even 
the Latin name of the City.’s 

I Cf. art. Arval Brothers. 

^ Verba pT(^reprcvfari\ Sacra Carmxna prcecantarc 

s Cf. Livy, xU. 16. 4 ConoL 25. 6 Livy xxxi 9 

6 Cf. the Indigitamenta \ G. Wissowa, De dis lioinanontm 
indigetibxis et novexisidibxts disputatio, Marburg, 1892* J B 
Carter, De Deorum Romanomm Cojjnominibxis, Leipzig* 

Warde Fowler, Rel. JSxper. of the Roman People, p. 16^* * 

7 j£n. ii. S51. 8 5 af. jh. 9 , 


Of course, much nonsense was talked among the 
antiquarians regarding the secret name of Rome 
and of tlie god who protected Rome, and very 
possibly the secret names were so secret that they 
never existed, but the principle underlying the 
•whole discussion is a genuine one. 

Practically all the writers on Roman religion, 
with the exception of Warde Fowler,^ have un- 
duly emphasized the magical and the legal bargain- 
ing aspects of Roman prayer. These two aspects 
Tvere indeed prominent, but alongside of them 
existed, if only in embryo, the concept of the 
power and greatness of the deity and the power- 
leasness of man, ‘The language is the language 
of prayer, not of compulsion or even of bargain- 
ing.* * We see this most clearly in the famous four 
prayers in Cato’s ‘Farm Almanack’ — prayers 
which are such precious and uni(^uo documents 
that the quoting of them in full is better than 
many pages of explanations. 

Prayer for the cattle at the flowering of (he pear-trees {CsXo, 
de Re Bmt. 131 f.) : ‘ At the flowering of the pear-trees make 
sacrifice for the cattle. . . . Thus shall the offering be made. 
Give to Jupiter Dapalis a measure of wine, os much as you see 
fit. On the day of the sacrifice let there be a holiday for the 
cattle, the herdsman, and for those who make the sacrifice. 
When you have to make the offering, you shall do as follows: 
“O Jupiter Dapalis, in regard to the sacrifice of a measure of 
wine which I make to thee in my house and in my family, 
maj'st Thou be graciously increased by this sacrifice." Then 
wash your hands and afterwards take the wine, saying, "0 
Jupiter Dapalis, mayst Thou be increased by this sacrifice which 
I make unto Thee, mayst Thou be increased by this wine which 
I offer Thee."' 

Prayer before the harvest (C>. 1S4): ‘Before commencing the 
harvest, it is necessary to sacrifice a pig in the following 
manner : The sacrifice of n female pig should be made to Ceres 
before harvesting the following— spelt, wheat, barley, beans, 
and turnips. Before sacrificing the pig, invoke with incense 
and wine Janus, Jupiter and Juno. Present the pig to Janus 
with this prayer, *'t) Father Janus, in offering Thee this pig 1 
pray that Thou wouldst be propitious to me, to mv sons, to my 
house, to ray family. Be Thou increased by this offering." 
Then offer the sacred pig to Jupiter, saying, “0 Jupiter, In 
offering Thee this pig, I pray that Thou wouTdst be propitious 
to me, to my sons, to ray house, to my family. Be Thou 
increased by this offering.” Afterwards give wine to Janus as 
follow’S : ** 0 Father Janus, just as in offering the pig to Thee I 

? rayed good prayer to Thee, for the sake of this thing mayst 
hdu be increased with the wine which I offer Thee." And 
thereafter pray to Jupiter as follows: “0 Jupiter, mai'st 
Thou be increased with this offering, and mayst Thou also 
be increased with the wine which 1 offer Thee.” Thereupon 
slaughter the pig.* 

Prayer on making a clearing (ib. 189): ‘Accoiding to the 
custom of the Romans, thus should a clearing be made. Make 
an expiatory sacrifice of a pig and recite the following prayer : 
** Whether Thou be god or goddess to whom this wood is 
sacred, be there paid to Thee thy due, the expiatory sacrifice of 
a pig for the cutting of this sacred wood. For this purpose, 
whether I perform the sacred act or others do so at iny com- 
mand, may it be well done, even as it has been done. With 
this Intention I sacrifice this pig in expiation, and I turn to 
Thee my pious prayers that Thou shouldst wish to be kindly 
disposed towara me, my house, my dependents, my sons. 
Therefore mayst Thou be increased by this pig of expiation 
which I am offering to Thee.” ’ 

Prayer at the lustration of the farm (tb. 141) : ‘Thus should 
the lustration of the fields take place. Thus shall you order 
the suovetaurilia to be led about them : *' With the consent of 
the gods and with everj' favourable omen, I commit to you, 0 
Manius, the task of leading the suovetaurilia about my farm, 
niy fields, my land, in whatsoever part you should think best 
that they should be led about.” Then make libation with wine 
and invoke according to formula Janus and Jupiter, and speak 
as follows : O Father Mars, I pray and beseech of Thee that 
Thou wouldst be well willing and propitious to me, to my house, 
to my dependents ; and for this reason I have ordered that the 
Buo^'etaurilia 8 houldbeled aroundmy fields, my landandmy farm, 
that Thou shouldst hold back, hinder and drive away sickness 
visible .and invisible, desolation, ruin, damages and storm ; and 
that Thou shouldst cause to grow and prosper the fruits of the 
soil, the grain, the vineyards and the thickets ; that Thou 
shouldst keep in safety the shepherds and the sheep; that Thou 
shouldst give prosperity and health to me, to my house and to 
my dependents. For these reasons, and because, as Ihavesaid, 
I am lustrating and causing to be lustrated my farm, my lands, 
and my fields, mayst Thou be increased by this suovetaurilia 
which is being offered Thee. O Father JIars, mayst Thou be 
Increased by this suovetaurilia which is being offered Thee.” ' 

2 . Prayer as a votum. — Prayer in the religion 
of the Roman State was virtually a bargain 
1 Rel. Exper. of the Roman People, p. 182ff. - Ib. p. 189. 
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bet^veen mim and god, -whereby man, the party 
of the first part, agreed to pay to the god, the 
party of the second part, such and suoli things if 
the god, the party of the second jpart, performed 
certain acts for man, the party of the first part. 
Snch prayer was called a voftim, a ‘ vo-w,’ because 
the important and distingnishin" feature -was the 
promise to pay if service -was rendered. As a rule, 
payment was not made until the deity had per- 
formed the desired acts. But there was one 
important exception to this general rule, the 
dcvotio, in which case payment was made in 
advance. It is not at all impossible that such 
payment in advance may have been intended as a 
means of binding the god and thus exercising a 
species of compulsory magic. The devotio is the 
vow uttered by a Roman general in the moment of 
battle -n-hereby he agrees to give np his own life 
in order that his armj’ may be victorious. If he 
succeeded in this act of self-destmclion, it was 
felt that the gods had accepted his death, and 
that, having accepted it, they were compelled to 
grant the victory to his side. This curious reason- 
ing was carried one step further, and it was 
thought that the gods were free from any obliga- 
tion if the enemy succeeded in opening their ranks 
and letting him pass through unharmed. 

The dcvotio may therefore he considered as in a 
certain sense forming the link between the magical 
and the legal point of view, for all ordinary vota 
were a strictly legal performance. The favours 
demanded of the gods were ns infinitely various 
ns were the promises to pay in case of fulfilment. 
These promises inclndecl votive offerings, games, 
sacrifices, the building of an altar or of a temple. 

3. Outward characteristics of Roman prayer. — 
The worshipper faced the image of the god, and, as 
the god usually faced west, so the worshipper usually 
faced east. His position, as a rule, was standing, 
though occasionally he walked round the altar.* 
During the actual prayer itself the worshipper 
often held the altar.* Generally the hands were 
raised, but sometimes special positions were 
required ; e.g., in a prayer to Neptune the hands 
were stretched out towards the se^’ while in 
praying to Tellns or Ops the suppliant touched 
the earth.* We also find references to kneeling.’ 
At the end of the prayer there followed the 
moment of adoration (arforafio), -when the wor- 
shipper pnt his right hand to his mouth.’ 

Prayers were normally said in a distinct and 
nsnally a loud voice. This -was the natural method 
in antiquity, just as all reading was done aloud. 
This fact makes possible many scenes in the 
drama when prayers are overheard.* Silent 
prayer -was sometimes motived by modesty,* and 
sometimes by shame;* but whispered pravers 
were not orthodox,” and he who indulged in them 
fell readily under the suspicion of practising 
magic. 

4. Spiritual prayer. — Philosophy and the 
spiritual cults of the Orient, whicli entered Rome 
at the beginning of the empire, tended to intro- 
dneo gradually an entirely new concept of prayer. 

1 SetT. iv. C2. 

* lb, Ir, 210; Tcrgr, jEtu xiL 201; Ovid, Amoirs^ 1. i, 27; 
Varro, ap. SJacr. Sat. ill. 2. 8. 

5 Verp. ^'En. v. 2S3. * Macr. i. 10. 21, lii. 9. 12, 

s For Umbria, Tab. Ipuv. vi. O. 5 ; for the Oscans, J. Fried- 
Under, Die oskisehen j/ujurn, Lelprtp, 1820, v. Si 0.,Taf. ijc. 
0-12, X. lS-19; H, A. Grueber, Coins oj the Homan JlevuUiein 
Dritish London, 1910, ii. S23; cL QnintU. imf. Or, 

lx. <. 11 ; Petron, ir>3. 

8 Pliny, II y xi. 251 ; cf. Daremberp-Saplio, Diet, des AnL, 
Parts 1S77-131C, 1. SOff. 

7 C!. Plant. /Jnefrrur, 228. 8 Cf. Tibull. it 1. 6S. 

* Cf. Hor. Epiit. i. IG. 0\ where a man prays ajond to Janns 
and Apollo, and whispers a petition to Laverna to pve him 
snocess in cheating;; cf. also Perslus, it 3ff. 

10 Cf. Seneca, Ep, x. : ‘Sixrak to God as though all men were 
listening,* 


It was no longer a formal process by which man 
obtained physical benefits from the gods either by 
compulsory magic or by legal bargaining. It became 
instead an effort of adoration, a communion with 
God, a moment of spiritual exaltation ; ^ and it 
was into this atmosphere that Christianity came. 

LiTERATtrRE.~G. Wissowa, jBTtilfuf d«r iJdmer, 

Siunlcb, IDK, p. ; W, Wards Fowler, The Beligiotis 
Experienee of the Homan Projrfe, London, 1911, 
and csp. pp. 181-191 ; Brissouius, De fcrmulis et soUemnibus 
poptdi Homani rer&ir, Halle and Leipzig, 1731, t 1-69 ; S. 
Sudhaas, * Lautes und leises Beten,* AHiF lx. [1906] 185 ff. ; 
L. Friedl^der, Sittenjesehf, Leipzig, 16SS-90, iit 678 ff.; S. 
Dill, Hotnan Soaetp/rorn Eero to JIareus Aurelius-, I^ondon, 
1905, pp. 394-420; R. R, Marctt, EHr^, s.t. ‘Pr^er.* 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 

PRAYER (Teutonic). — i. Prayer to the gods. 
— Our knowledge of heathen prayer among the 
Teutonic peoples is very scanty, and comes almost 
entirely from Scandinavian sources. From the 
prose Edda we learn that prayer was a regular 
nart of the worship of the Aesir and Asynjur. 
Njor5r is to be invoked for sea-voyages and for 
hunting {Gylfaginning, xxiii. [Die pros, Edda, ed, 
£. Wilken, Paderbom, 1912, p. 32]). Freya is 
particularly well-disposed towards those who pray 
to her for help in love aflairs {Gylf, xxiv. [p. 34]). 
In the sagas we frequently hear of men who have 
a special devotion to Thor, whom they invoke in 
difhculties and whom they consult before any 
important undertaking. In these cases it is hard 
to distinguish between prayer and divination. 

‘Thorolf ilostrarskegg made a great sacriSce and went to 
consult with Thor, his beloved friend ' (F. Holthausen, Affisfond. 
Lesebuch, Weimar, 1696, p. 64). 'Helgi was very mixed in his 
faith. He put his trust in Christ and named his homestead 
after him; but yet be would pray to Thor on eea-voyages, and 
in hard stresses, and in all those thinrs which be thought were 
of most account to him ’ (LdndnamaMit, iii. xiv. S, in 0. 
fussoR and F. Y. Powell, Oripines Iftandiece, Oxford, 1005,1, 
149). * Then Aur-lyg called upon bishop Patrec, but ad for Coll 
be called upon Thor * (t6. 1 . vi. 2). 

In Vtgaglttm*s Saga, 9, there is an interesting 
example of prayer to Frey ; 

*Thorkel had been forced tosell his land to Glum. Before he 
departed from ThverA he went to the temple of Frey, leading 
thither an ox, and said : " Frey, who Jong hast been mj patron, 
and hast accepted many gifts from me and rewarded me welL 
now I give this ox to thee, so that Glum may leave Thveriland 
as much against his will as 1 do now ; let me aee some token 
whether thou acceptest it from me or not.” At this the ox 
bellowed loud and fell dead, which Tborkel liked well, and he 
was less sad because he thought bis prayer was heard' (P. B. 
dtt Cbaillu, The Viking Age, London, 1859, L 352). 

_ There are several stories of Earl Hakon’s devo- 
tion to ThorgerUr HoIgabrfiiJr (also HorSabniSr, 
Horgabni’Sr) and the earnest prayers that he ivas 
■wont to make to her in moments of crisis. On 
one occasion Hakon desired her help for his friend 
Sigmund, whom he led into her temple. 

•Hokoa and Sigmund with a few others went into this house, 
where there were many gods ; it had also many glass windows 
so that there was no shadow in it. At the iuner end was a 
woman magnificently dressed. The Earl threw Idraself down 
at her feet, and lay there a long time. Then he rose up and 
told Sigmund that they should make her some offering, laying 
the money on the seat in front of her, "ondvre shall have this 
token,” said he, ** whether she will accept it or not, that 1 have 
wished her to let go the ring that she has on her hand. From 
that ring you will obtain good luck.” The Earl then laid hold 
of the ring, and it seemed to Sigmund as if she dosed her 
hand, so that he could not get it off. The Earl lay down again 
before her, and Sigmund noticed that he was in tears. Again 
he stood up, and laid hold of the ring, and this time St was 
loose. He gave Sigmund the ring* (jFiafryjarWfc, L 144, quot^ 
in W. A, Cragisi ocandfnacxan i-blWime, London, 1896, p. S3). 

An instance of prayer addressed to a stone occurs 
in Jdord’s Saga, 37 : 

•Herd's brother-in-law Indridi wished to slay the bondi 
Thorsteitt Gullknapr (gold-button), and waited (or him on the 
way to his sacrificing house, whither he was wont to go. WTien 
Thorstein came, he entered the sacrificing house and fell on his 
face before the stone he worshipped, which stood there, and 
then he spoke to it’ (du Chaillu, i. SS3). 

2. Prayer and sacrifice. — ^The obscure verse in 
Mdvamdl, 17G {Die Liedcr der dlUrcn Edda, cd, 
I Cf. Seneca, Ep. x. 5, xlu 1. 
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K. Hildebrand, Paderbom, 1912, p. 56), ‘Betra’s 
dbeSit an sd ofblfitit,’ may perhaps be translated, 
‘ It is better not to pray at all than to sacrifice 
overmuch’,- but it is not clear ivhether sacrifice 
and prayer are here contrasted or considered as 
practicaDv synonymous. Certainly in Teutonic as 
in other reli^'ons the tivo modes of worship were 
closely connected. 

■ Sicriflce is o prayer oUered trp with gilts. And wherever 
there was occasion tor prayer, there was also lor sacrifice 


(Grimm, Tntt. JlflhcL I. 23). 

Ibn F.adhlan gives a detailed account of the 
worsliip of the Scandinavian Kussians ; 

'.As soon as the ship arrives in the haven, each one of them 
goes ashore, taking with him bread, meat, onions, milk and 
intoxicating drink, and makes his way to a tall piece ol Kood 
set np, which has something resembling a human face and is 
surrounded by small statues behind svhich are erected still 
other tail pieces of wood. He goes tip to the great wooden 
image and throws himself dotnt before it, saying : " O my lord, 
I am come from distant lands, bringing with me such and such 
a number of maidens, and such and such a number of table 
skins." tVhen he has counted up all his stock, he proceeds : 
" I have brought this gilt to thee," and lays down what he has 
brought before the wooden statue and says : "I desire that 
thou wouldst provide me with a merchant who has plenty of 
gold and silver and will buy from me all that I wish to sell and 
will challenge nothing that I say." He then goes away. If, 
however, his trade does not proceed favourably and his stay is 
too protracted, be comes again, bringing a second or even a 
third gift. If lie still has diificulty in obtaining what he wants, 
he brings a gift to each of the little images and asks them for 
their intercession, saying, “These are the wives and daughters 
ol our Lord " * (C. M." Frihn. Jim-Foszlan'i tind andtrer A rtzher 
Beriehti dber die Buuen aiterer Zeit^ Petrograd, 1£23, jx 7 ft.). 
Prayer was not alwa)-^ accompanied by offerings. 

Sigrdrifa, having been roused from a magic sleep by Sigurd 
Fafnirsbane, makes this invocation : ' Hail day ! Hail sons of 
day t Hail night and her kinswoman I PiTth favourable eyes, 
look upon us who are sitting here, and grant us victorr 1 Hail 
aesir ; hail as.i-njur 1 Hail also to the bountiful canh ! Give 
wisdom and cloguence to us two ciorious ones, and hands of 
healing during our lives!* {Sisrd'rxfundi^ it 3 fllildebrand, 
p.3l7f.B. 

When Earl Hakon and Cudbrand were pursuing Hrapp, 
who had plundered the shrine dedicated to Thor, Thorgersir 
Holgabru^, and Irpa, 'the eari went arlde by himself, away 
from other men, and bade that no man should follow him, and 
so he stays awhile. He fell down on both his knees, and held 
his hand's before his eyes : after that he went back to them * 
(FAe 5forp c/ Burnt Sjdt, tr. G. W. Dasent (Everyman's 
IJbraryk London, 1911, p, 155) 

Daring his fight tvith the Jomsborg 'Vikings 
Hakon prayed to ThorgerSr HorSahniSr, hat liis 
prayer proved nnavail’mg until be had sacrificed 
his son Erling (cf. Craigie, p. 33). 

3 . Manner of prayer. — Little is knotvn of the 
form and manner of heathen prayer. Tacitus 
(Germ, x.) informs ns that among the Teutons 
divination was practised by a priest or pater- 
familias, ‘having prayed to 'the gods and glanced 
up to heaven.’ In the sagas we hear frequently of 
worshippers prostrating themselves before images 
of the gods. 

'The island was .thicldy wooded, and Hakon went to a clear- 
ing in the lorest, where he lay down, looking to the north and 
prayed in the way he thought best, c^ing upon her in whom be 
put all his trust, Thorgerjr HorSabniJr' (Craigie, p- 33; for the 
heathen custom of turning to the north in prayer cf. Grimm, LSI) 

LramaTraa. — ^J. Grimm, Tentcnie tr. J. S. Stally- 

brass, London, ISSd-SS, vok i. ch. iiL ; P. Herrmann, Serdisehe 
Jti.'AelogiV. Leipaig. 1933, p. 4195., DruUe-\e JfjfAoVrfe, do, 
1595, p. 420 5. ; H. Mogk, JfyfAtvfcTiV, Strassburg, 1930, in 
H. Paul's Gnmdrits dcr germanUzhen Philologie, iiL ^ ff. 

EXID 'WELSFOrjO. 


PRAYER (Tibetan). — Praver is more prevalent 
among the people of the Lan'd of the I.amas than 
among any other nation perhaps in the worli 
This is owing partly to the extreme devotion 
fostered by the liierarchy which -wields the tem- 
poral rale of the country .'and partly to the intense 
piety engendered by generations of e.Ttreme isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, amidst environ- 
ments where Hature in her severest moods tends 
to inspire a superstitious dread of malignant spirits, 
wlio can be appeased or coerced only bv prayer 
and sacrifice. Prayers are thus ever din the lips of 
the laity in all spare moments, apart from the 
daily priestly services in the temples, and in the 


bou-ses of the well-to-do, which "enerally possess a 
small slirine -with miniature altar, before which 
domestic praj-er is rendered. 

1. General character of the prayers. — The 
prayers are generally genuine petitions addressed 
to one or more bountiful Buddhas or Buddhist 
divinities, whose spiritual or material succour is 
entreated ; or the)- may be stanzas ntterrf in 
praise of the particular deity or deities invoked ; 
and, in nc-arly all, one or other Bnddha, Iraman or 
celestial, is referred to in addition to the othei 
deity implored. The frequent repetition of such 
formal prayers tends to degenerate into a mechani- 
cal routine. Yet, although the prayers consist 
usually of formal litanies and other rituals ex- 
tracted from the Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
(Xinonical scriptures, spontaneous private prayers 
are not uncommon. The present uTiter has often 
heard Tibetan votaries, after making an oTering 
of lamps on the altar of wayside temples, address 
God for spiritual and temporal blessing, for pre- 
vention of bodily peril or ailment, and for pro- 
\-ision for da'ily xvants, i-ery mnch after the maimer 
of Christian worshippers at the present day. 

2 . Buddhist form of Tibetan prayers The 

formal prayers, collected in printed or ivritten 
manuals, consist mainly of extracts from the 
Indi.an Buddhist c.anon or from the rituals com- 
posed by early Indian and Tibetan monks. The 
class of canonical works furnishing these prayeis 

■ the 
Siam 
pint 

{=* protection’), and are suttas ifrom the Pali 
canon specially composed and prescribed by 
Buddha nimself ' to be recited as prayers to avert 
malign influence, for recover)- from disease, to 
remove physic.al difficulties, and to procure happi- 
ness and a good rebirth. They are addressed to 
the moon, .'un, and various other divinities, especi- 
ally the ifa/ds/ta—a general term for the orthodox 
Buddhist gods on Asoka’s monuments (250 B.C.), 
though latterly viewed as more or less m.alignant. 
^^■hile the Tih^tans thus use for pravers the corre- 
sponding canonical texts to the Illnayana Pali 
canon ot the Southern Buddhists,- they have the 
advantage over the latter in that they have trans- 
lated these texts into the vernacular so that the 
people can understand the raeanin" of the prayer 
or praise, xvliereas the Southern Bnddliist Imty 
repeat the texts in the foreign and long dead 
Pali, which is unintelligible to them, ra.aking the 
‘prayer’ an unmeaning mummery. Even the in- 
genious Bon religionists in the remoter districts 
have now generally assimilated their prayers to 
the type of the do.-ninant Buddhists. 

3 . Deities and saints invoked. — The gods chiefly 
invoked by the Tibetans are found by the present 
writer to oe orthodox Buddhist gods. Por, con- 
trary to the statements of 'Western writers on 

f irimitive Buddhism,’ be finds that gods enter very 
argely into the religion of Sikyamuni himself, as 
evidenced in the earliest Pali canonical books, and 
into that of his greatest propagandist, the emperor 
Awka, not only in his inscribed monuments at 
Bharhut, but also in bis edicts. Thns the latest 
authoritative reading of the Sahasram rock-inscrip- 
tion states ; 

* Men in Janbu-dnpa (India) who op tiH this time had been 
onassodatod with the gods, hare (now) been made associated 
with the gods.*< 


is generallv the same as that employed oj 
‘Southern ^Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and 
for the purpose, under the name of varitta or 


^ Cf. D. J. Gogerlr, Ces;Itm Buddhirm^ (Colombo and London, 
1905, u. 223 ; and L. A. WaddelJ, ‘ Dhiranl Cult ia Buddhism,* 
Oftorwzt Zeitnhr, iL (19133 155 f. ‘ 

* For list o' the Buddhist cnnonicnl teits i:ssd as pravers iu 
Pali, and trr. cf several, see Go^rly, ii. 22?-S?3. 

3 T. Vt\ Rhrs Davids and a Oldenberg, pissim. 

*1!^. by E. Hoi tisch, JRAStlSUt p. 1115; cf. also Waddell, 
•Dharapj Cult,* pp. 155-in. 
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The first deity or divine saint to be invoked is 
Buddha himself, though not the most frequently 
addressed by the Tibetans._ This also is paralleled 
in Sonthem Buddhism, which is supposed to repre- 
sent the primitive form of Gotama’s religion, 
wherein Gotama (Sakyamuni), although regarded 
as having passed away totally from the world, is 
not regaSed as ‘extinct,’ as in the later mystical 
Buddlnsm, but is invoked as a still existing 
divinity, and not a mere pious memory : 

* I bow my head to the ground and vrorsbip 
The sacred dost o! Ws holy feet ; 

If in aught I have sinned against Buddha 
May Buddha forgive me my sin.* J 
He is also invoked daily in the refuge-formula: 
‘ We go for refuge to Buddha, to his word or law 
{Dkarma), and to his order of monks [Sahgka)' in 
Tibetan’ as in Southern Buddhism, as if he were 
still existent. 

More frequently than the quondam human 
Buddha are invoked the celestial Buddhas of 
Indian Mahayana Buddliism. They are regarded 
as everlasting gods, and are reflexes of the Hindu 
gods to whom the title of ‘Buddha,’ or Buddha’s 
other favourite title, ‘ Jina’ or ‘the Victor,’ has 
been transferred. Of these the primordial self- 
existent god, corresponding to the late Brahmanist 
creator-god Brahma, is Adihuddha, and he bears 
various titles according to different sects of Lamas. 
Thus be is the 'Thunderbolt-Holder' (rDorje 
’chan=Skr. Vajradhara), or the ‘Thunderbolt- 
Souled’ (rDorje seras-dpa=Skr. Vajrasattva), or 
‘Keceptacle of Light’ or ‘Ever-shining’ (rNaro- 
par Enan-mdsad=Skr. Vairochana), presumably a 
form of the popular solar Buddha, Amitablia, or 
the ‘Boundless Light,’ the god of the Western 
Paradise, though nominally different from . the 
latter. Latterly there was a fivefold division of 
these celestial Buddhas according to the five 
directions, namely the four quarters and the 
zenith.’ 

Much more frequently implored are the celest- 
ial iodhUatCvas, or nominaUj' potential Buddhas 
among the gods, most of whom are everlasting gods 
of an energetic order and invoked for their active 
aid. One of these, common to Southern Buddhism 
and Indian Mahri3'ana, is the Buddhist Messiah, 
Maitreya (Tib. Bj'ams-pa), who was placpd bj' 
Sakyamuni in the heaven of Indra or Sakra. 
Gotama’s (or Sakyamuni’s) frequent references to 
him and to his abode in Indra’s heaven offer 
another confutation of the statement so freq^uently 
made by the Pali school of wTiters that Buddha 
was atheistic and did not recognize the Hindu 
gods in his system. Of this Buddhist Messiah 
many colossal images are carved on cliffs along 
roads in Tibet, and are the object of prayer to 
passers-hy. But the most frequently worshipped 
and invoked of all is the Indian Buddhist goddess 
the ‘Savionress’ (sGrol-m.a, pronounced Do-mS, 
the Skr. Tara), who is the primordial Mother- 
goddess, Maya, which was also the name of 
Buddha’s mother; and, under the name Jlaya, 
Tara is worshipped by the Burmese and other 
Southern Buddhists. She is the special patron of 
women and children, and succonrer in distress on 
land and sea. She is the Queen of Heaven, in- 
dependently on her own account as well as in the 
form of consort to the Indian Avalokita (sPyan-ras- 

r PSIi PiUimokia, Dickson 6 ; this does not nppear in the 
version translated by Gojerly, i. lGO-210, and is therefore pre- 
snmnhiy not nsed by all Ceylonese Buddhists ; but it is found 
almost iiteraily in the Tibetan versions — e.p.. It Schlapintweit, 
Budd/tirm in Pifccf, London, ISGS, p. 126f., where the text 
specially adds : * I believe that the body of all the Buddhas docs 
not enter into Xin'ana (of Extinction),’ evidently intended to 
confute as a heresy the doctrine of total extinction. 

- Waddell, ‘ LSmaism,' in Gazetteer cf ftlAim, Crdculta, 1194, 
p. SC3. 

* For details sec Waddell, Buddhiztjx of Tibet, London, 1895. 
pp. 3IS-S52. 


2ig3, pronounced Cha-ra-si), the ‘AU-seeing One’ 
(lit. ‘ Clad with Eyes,’ according to its 'Tibetan 
translation). The latter as the god of transmigra- 
tion is the special favourite and patron-god of the 
TibeLans, and is associated with two others, as 
the defenders of Lamaism, who also are of Indian 
origin, namely the ‘ Thunderholt-Wielder ’ (Phyag- 
rdor, Skr. Vajrfuiani), the Saivist Jupiter Pluvius, 
and the ‘ Sweet- voiced ’ god of wisdom or Buddhist 
Apollo (’Jam-dbahs, Skr. Maujnsri) — all three of 
whom are in great request, though Avalokita, to 
whom the Om manipadme Hum formula is ad- 
dressed, is the most frequently invoked of all, and 
by Ml sects. The other popular hodhisattva gods 
and goddesses are enumerated in the list of their 
praj’er-spells below, § 6. 

Of the saints who are specially inx-oked for aid, 
each different sect of monks gives pre-eminence to 
its own particular founder; thus the Yellow-caps 
invoke Tsongkhapa ; the new Red-Cap, Dug-pa, 
invoke Marpa or Milardpa ; and the old Bed-cap, 
the original founder of the order of the Lamas, 
Padmasamblmva or Padmakara (j.r.). The 
laity, however, of all the sects especially invoke 
the last-named saint and esteem him to be practi- 
cally as powerful as their favourite god, and he 
receives full divine honours — though this is paid 
covertly in communities where the Yellow-cap 
priests predominate, by whom he is banned as 
unorthodox. 

‘ Demons ’ are not ordinarily invoked as such, or 
directly, even by the unreformed Red-caps, except 
on certain rare occasions of ‘feeding the devils’ 
and in disease- or death-ritual ; and even then the 
invocation is usually preceded b}’ some Buddhistic 
ceremony, althgugh embodying aboriginal BSn 
rites. But the Saivist forms of the Thunderbolt- 
Holder as the ‘Defender of the Faith,’ although 
not technicallj- regarded by the Tibetans as devils, 
are reallj’ demoniacal and are identical with the 
demonist forms of the Hindu god Siva as the spirit 
of destruction and death. These demonist forms 
were not inventions of the Tibetans, as ^nerally 
asserted, but were all borrowed by the Tibetans 
ready-made from medimval Indian Buddhism, 
which, to maintain its popularity, had been forced 
to adopt these depraved elements from the degen- 
erated Indian Brahmanism, while the poor deluded 
Tibetans believed that they were all right, as they 
imported them from the home of Buddhism at 
Booh Gaya. As a result, each Tibetan monk has 
to select one of these demonist Sivas as his tute- 
lary,’ and each morning be privately invokes him 
for his protection throughout the day. But the 
unsophisticated la3’man invokes for this purpose 
the deified saint Padmasamhhava, and the women 
implore Dii-ma, or Tara, when thes^roceed beyond 
the self-sufficient Om, manipadme Mum. 

4. Prayers in celebration services. — ^The priestly 
arrangement of prayers for the worship of each 
Buddhist divinity amongTibetans is usually divided 
into seven stages, and the text is printed or written 
in separate little pocketmanuals or prayer-books for 
each deity, all in vernacular Tibetan. The stages 
are:’ (1) the invocation — calling to the feast or 
sacrifice ; (2) inviting the deity to he seated on the 
altar ; (3) presentation of sacrificial offerings — 
sacred cake, rice, water, flowers, incense, lamps, 
musical instruments; (4) hymns in praise; (5) 
repetition of the special spell of the deity in 
Sanskrit ; (6) prayers for benefits, present and to 
come ; (7) benediction. YTien demons have been 
worshipped, they are ‘invited to depart’ before 
the benediction. 

5. Specimen of ritualistic prayer. — A good ex- 
ample of the formal pra3’ers is seen in the follow- 

1 See Waddell, Buddhism 0 / Tibet, pp. 152, £22f. 

- For see ib- p- 424 L 
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ing extract from tlie ritual of Tarii, the Queen of 
Heaven, which has' been translated in full by the 
present writer,^ It is composed in metre. 

Invocation. 

• Han I 0 verdant Tara I The Saviour of nil beinm I 
Descend, we beseech thee, from thy heavenly manaion at 

PotaJa, , , 

With all thy host 2 of ffods, titans, and deliverers. 

We humbly prostrate ourselves at thy lotus-feet 1 
Deliver us from all distress, O holy Mother 1 * 

Presentation of sacrificial ojferings, 

* We hail thee, O revered and sublime TarS ! 

Who art adored by all the kings and princes 

Of the ten directions, s of the present, past and future. 

We pray thee to accept these offerings 

Of flowers, incense, perfumed lamps, precious food, 

The music of cymbals and the other offerings > 

We sincerely beg thee in all thy divine forms ■* 

To partake of the food now offered. 

On confessing to thee penitently their sins 

The most sinful hearts, yea, even the committers of 

The ten vices and the five boundless sins 

Will obtain forgiveness and 1 

Reach perfection of soul, through thee I 

If we have amassed any merit in the three states,^ 

We rejoice in this good fortune, when we consider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 
Still piteously engulfed in the ocean of misery. 

On their behalf, we now turn thewheel of religion ! 1 

We implore thee by whatever merit we have accumulated 
To kindly regard all the (lower) animals. 

And for ourselves, when our merit has reached perfection, ! 
Let us not, we pray thee, Unger longer in this world.' i 

Hymns in Tara's praise. '\ 

(The hymns are in verse, the metre of which la not 
here reproduced.) 

' Hail I exalted T^ra-the-Savlourcss \ 

Heroic mother, the messenger 
Of the three-world Lord, 

Rich in power and compassion. 


The king of the revered ones and leader of all the dead. 

He owns infinite knowledge, immeasurable fortitude. 

His commands are all-perfect, his voice all-pleasing. 

He is without equal, without desires, without evU. 

He delivers all from sorrow’, from sin, from worldliness. 

His senses are the shariiest. He bravely cuts all knots. 

He delivers all from deepest misery, from earthly woes. 

He has crossed the ocean of misery. 

He is perfect in foreknowledge. 

He knows the past, present and future. 

He lives far from death. 

He lives In the pure land of bliss, whence enthroned he bcm 
all beings !* 

6. Rosaries. — The supposed efficacy of the 
mechanical repetition of prayers as devotional 
e.xercises has led in Tibet, as in the Roman Church, 
to the extensive use of the rosarj' ; and nearly 
every layman and woman in Tibet carries a rosary 
to register the performance of these pious tasks. 
The rosaries are formed of various materials of 
mystical significance,' and the beads reach the 
mystic number of lOS. The leading prayer-spell 
formulae recited on these beads are of a Sanskntic 
character, and are shown in the following table 
along with the deity or saint to whom they are 
addressed and the kind of rosary employed. 


The prayer-spelL Kind of rosaiy. 


1. ChS-rii-si, Skr. 

Avalokita. 

2. Dorje jik-je, Skr. 

VajrabhairavB. 

3. Cha-na dorje, 

Skr. Vajrapapl. 

4 . Dd-ma (green), 

Skr. Tara. 


0}h / marfipadme 
//i/th. 

Ofh 1 Yamdntaha 
ilwh piuit. 

Oih I rnjnrpdpi 
Ewhphat. 

0th / Tare tt/f Tare 
lure 


Conch-shell or 
crystal. 

Human sknll 
or ‘stomach*, 
stone. 

Rajbsha-seed. 

Bodhi - tree 
wood ortur- 


Hail to thee whose hand is decked 

By the golden lotus, 

Elager soother of our woe, ’ 

Ever tireless worker, thou !' 

(and so on for 21 verses). 

Repttitioi\ of the spell and prayer of the deity. 

Here is repeated 103 times on the rosary, or, If time presses, 
as often os possible, the special mystic spell of Tara in Sanskrit, 
naraclj’ : 

' 0th ! Td-re tu Td-re <t/-re Svd-hd I ' 

Prayers /or hlessings. 

MVe implore thee, 0 revered Blessed One,® Victorious and 
Merciful Mother I purify us and all other beings from the two 
evil thoughts, . . . 

NVherever we dwell, we beg thee to soothe there dise.ase 
and poverty, fighting and disputes, and Increase the true 
religion. . . . 

Lot us obtain the favourite tutelary angels'* of our former 
lives and entrj' into the paradise of the Buddhas of the past, 
present and future.’ 

Benediction, 

*Xow, 0 mighty Worker, speedy Soother and gracious 
Mother, 

Holding the «fpaMotus flower, may thy glory come and all 
happiness!* 

One of the ordinary hymns to Buddha opens as follows : 

‘ Om t Hail to the Omniscient Ones : Buddha, (His) Law, and 
(Hl») Order of Monks I 

Hail to the blessed Buddha, the 'rictorious and all-wise 

Tatha-gata Arhat, who has gone to happiness i 

He is the guide of gods and men. 

He |s the root of virtue and fountain of treasure. 

He is adorned with perfect endurance and all beauty. 

He is the greatest flower of all the race. 

He is admirable in all his actions, in the eyes of all. 

He delights in the faithful ones. 

He is the Almighty Power, the UnU’ersal Guide. 

He is the father of all the Bodhisats, 


' See Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 435. 
2 'fchorss* circle.’ 


3 That is the four cardinal points, the intermediate hal 
points, the zenith and nadir. 

This goddess has different forms and names as incorpora 
ing all aspects of the primordial divine mother; see Waddell 
tr. of Tibetan Dadrapis, in I A xliii. {1914] 37-95. 

3 The three mystic worlds of Brahmanism ; desire, form an 
formlessness (tdma, rupa, and a-rwpa). 

6 Bhagavati, the feminine of bhagacat, the ordinary title fc 
Buddha in the PMi and often in the Sanskrit. 

7 lat * iqiirit * or * gods ’ {Ihd), 


quoise. 

5. Do-kar (white), Oih ! Tdrt tut T&re Bodhi - tree 

Skr. 6iti*T5r5. moma nyur pun* wood. 

yedsanyana push- 
pitta hunt Scd-Acl. 

6. Dorje p’agmo, Orh i Sarva Buddha do. 

Skr.VaJravarahi. dakkinnl SHth, 

phat, 

7. 'Ozer chan-ma, Oth / Marie^yitnaih do. 

Skr. .Marichi. 5rd-Ari. 

8. Gon-po nagpo, Orhf Srilfahdkdla liahiha-se^. 

Skr. KManatha. HwliphatStd-hd, 

9. Nam-stJ, Skr. Othl raifrdrapa-ye Hanga-pdni* 

Vaisravapa. Svd-kd. sew. 

10. DsambhaOa, Skr. Othl fambhaladsal- do. 

Jambhala. endra-ye Sed-hd, 

11. Sen-ge-da, Skr. Othl AhT^Sinkand- Conch-shell or 

Sinnanada, da HurHpAot. crystaL 

12. Jam-yang, Skr. Oih.* Ara-paea-na- Yellow, 

Manjughosha. dhi, 

13. Dcmchog, Skr. Om ! Erih ha-ha Bodhi-iite. 

Samvara. Hudi Bwh phaf. 

14. Padma- JungnS, Othl Vajra ffuru Coral or 6ed?u- 

Skr.Padmasam- Padma Siddhi tree. 

bhava. fluih. 

7. Graces before meat. — Before drinking tea, 
the usual beverage, the Lamas, like the Romans 
in regard to wine, pour out a little as a libation to 
the lares and other gods. A nsnal grace for 
tea is: 

* We humbly beseech thee that we and our relatives through- 
out our lite-oycles majr never be separated froij the Three Holy 
Ones I May the blessing of the Trinity enter into this drink I ’ 
Then, before drinking, they sprinkle a few drops 
with the tips of the lingers on the floor or ground, 
and continue the grace : 

* To all the dread local demons of this country we offer this 
TOOd Chinese tea I Let us obtain our wishes, and may the 
doctrines of Buddha be extended I ’ 

"When any flesh-meat is in the diet, ' Oih abhira 
khechara, Mwh!’ is repeated to counteract the 
sin of slaughter and of eating flesh, and bj^ the 
elHcacy of this prayer-spell the animal whose flesh 
is eaten is supposed to be reborn in a higher state 
of existence, and even in heaven. 

8. Prayer-wheels and prayer-flags. — ^With the 
laity the panacea prayer-formula is the ubiquitous 

* For details see Waddell, BuddAtsm of Tibet, pp. 202-210. 
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Oih Tnanipadmc Jlnvij ^vhich is the Pater Noster 
of Tibetans, thongh it is of Indian origin. In 
virtue of the supposed efficacy of its mechanical 
repetition, it is printed thousands of times on long 
strips of paper vhich are coiled inside revolving 
metal cylinders to form the so-called hand- 
‘ prayer- wheels’ which are the most conspicuous 

E art of the pious outfit of the Tibetans, laity and 
amas, and are carried spinning in their hands, in 
the belief that each revolution _ of the printed 
sentences is equivalent to uttering the formula 
an equal number of times (cf. art. Prayer- 
Wheels). On the ‘prayer-flags,’ which are 
erected on tall masts m the neighbourhood of < 
temples and wayside shrines, and, fluttering in the 
breeze, form a very artistic and picturesque 
feature of the landscape, are inscribed various 
prayers of an astrological kind, especially for the 
good fortune of the person erecting these flags, 
which are really ‘ luck -nags.’ Their name lung-rta 
has been shown by the present writer * to incor- 
orate the Chinese long-ma, ' horse-dragon,’ which 
as an analogous ritual, A.fter several spells in 
Sanskrit we hnd written in Tibetan : 

‘May all the above deities fAvalokito and others) prosper the 
year {here is inserted the year of birth of the individual votarj-J 
and prosper the body, speech, and mind of this year-holder and 
may the true religion (of Buddha] prosper I* 

Analogous paper banners, in the shape of 
dragons and other animals, are offered also by the 
Southern Buddhists of Burma at temples and 
other shrines inscribed with similar sentences in 
Pali and the vernacular, such as : 

' May the man horn on Friday grain reivard by this pious 
offering.* * May the man bom on Monday be freM from sick- 
ness and the three calamities.' ‘By the merit of this may 
Wednesday’s children be blessed by spirits and men.' » 

These Tibetan luck-flags are also tied to certain 
bushes over dangerous parts of streams and near 
cairns, like the rag-bushes in Muhammadan and 
other Eastern countries. 

LntaiAiiiKE.— See the works quoted throughout. 

L. A. Waddell. 

PRAYER, BOOK OF COMMON.— x. In- 
troduction. — (o) The English Prayer Book, as we 
now have it, is a very composite production. A 
study of the title-page alone is sufficient indication 
of this. It runs thus : 

‘The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Riles and Ceremonies of the Church 
according to the Use of the Church of England together with 
the PsalUr or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches ; and the Form and Slanner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.* 
The cumbrousness of this title is not merely a 
relic of the days when such prolix titles to books 
were in fasliion, but is also due to the fact that by 
the middle of the IGth cent, the still recent inven- 
tion of printing and the constant improvements in 
it enabled our Ilefoi-mers to begin to bring together 
into a single volume all the more necessary services 
and other materials for public worship, which bad 
ns a rule hitherto been copied out with much 
labour in several separate tomes.'* Thus 'the 
Common Prayer’ represents the former Breviary 
(and perhaps we may add the Primer); ‘the Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments,’ etc., represents 
the Missal and the Manual; the ‘Psalter’ speaks 
for itself ; and the ‘ Form of Making,’ etc., stands 
for the old Pontifical. This, of course, is far from 
exhausting the books in ■use beloro the Reforma- 
tion, such as the Hynmary (of which we now have 
X Waddell, i?uddAi>m of lYtef, p. 412 f. 
s Shu-ay Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Barman, hit Life and 
Wofionj, London, 1SS2, 1. 225. 

* The title originally ended here ; until 1662 the Psalter had 
its own separate title-page and the Ordinal still has, though 
since 1GC2 It has also been printed on the front page (see 
below). 

4 Cf. the Preface of 1640 : ' by this order the curates shall 
need none other books . . . but this hook and the Bible and 
... the people shall not be at so great charge for hooks as in 
time past they have been' (these words arc now omitted). 


no authorized representative), the Antiphoner, 
Lectionary, etc. Some of these (c.y., the Anti- 
phoner) have been almost entirely removed from 
the services iu the present hook, the reason being 
thus stated in the Preface of 1549 ; 

■ For this cause be cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatories 
and such like things as did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Scripture.’ 1 ^ 

Others are either provided for as by the references 
in the Table of Lessons or printed m full as in the 
Epistles and Gospels of the Day, etc., while the use 
of hymns in numerous unauthorized collections 
has taken the place of the ancient Hynmary.*' 
The musical notes, however, which the old books 
often supplied are now wholly wanting,® except 
bv prescriptive use, thongh the rubrics in various 
places contain references to the clerks and their 
singing, which obviously recognize the place of 
music in public avorship as legitimate ; and the 
Psalter is specially said to he ‘ pointed ’ for singing ^ 
or saying •* in cliurches. ' * 

In the Ordinal, svhich was first issued separatelj' 
in March 1549-50, the most notable omission, when 
we compare it with the ancient Pontificals, is of 
any provision for the consecration of churches and 
for tlie coronation of the sovereign. It is not 
easy now to account for this serious oversight, 
winch, at least in the case of opening new churches 
for public use, has been a great drawback ever 
since. We have no exact guide as to what was 
the mind of the Church at that period, and the 
celebration of the divine mysteries as an essential 
of the rite has usually been almost entirely lost 
sight of.® 

(5) We may now proceed briefly to review the 
reasons and principles which guided the first com- 
pilers of the new hook, and which haye been 
accepted in the bulk by all subsequent revisers. 

(1) One main reason for the fundamental change 
of substituting English for Latin throughout is 
the obvious one and is thus stated in the Preface 
of 1649 : ' that the people might understand and 
have profit by hearing the same.’ But it is a 
mistake to suppose that this was an entirely un- 
heard-of innovation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Apart from the fact timt it was after all only a 
return to primitive practice,® it is worth noting 
that in the marriage service of the unrefornied 
rite the betrothal had from of old taken place in 
the mother tongue, though the rest of the cereiiionj' 
was conducted in Latin, while for at least 150 
years the private devotions of the laity had been 
provided for in English by the Primers, which 
were put forth by authority from time to time.’ 
These contained some of the more important 
prayers, canticles, etc., from the Breviary offices, 

X A few traces, however, are left : (1) the reference to the 
Advent antiphon ‘ O Saplentla ’ (16th Dec.) ; (2) the mention ol 
the anthem * in Quires and Places where they sing 'at Mattins 
and Evensong ; this rubric, however, dates from 1662 ; (3) old 
antiphons have been introduced into (a) the Litany (‘0 God,’ 
etc.), (t) the Buri.al Service (‘JIan that is horn,* etc., and *I 
heard a voice,' etc.), and (c) the Visitation of the Sick (*0 
Saviour,’ etc.), and (rf) the collect for the Sunday alter Ascen- 
sion day is an ad.aptntion of an old antiphon. 

z Only one metrical hymn is now contained in the Prayer 
Book, vie, ' Veni Creator* (in two versions) in the Ordinal. 

® Merbcck's notation (1550) was apparently to be the norm at 
onetime; but see Procter and Frere, fimo Hist, of the Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 42 f. 

4 ‘Sing‘=recite with musical inflexions; ‘say'=recite In 
monotone. 

® Obviously, if this contention is correct, the usual method of 
o_ priest celebrating the Holy Communion before the consecra- 
tion by the bishop is uncanonical and reduces the Episcopal 
service almost to a farce. In the order of consecration provided 
in the American Prayer Book, Holy Communion does form an 
Integral part, though it is rather spoilt by too much attention 
being directed to Mattins which precede it. 

® Cf. A. Fortescue, The it ass, new ed.. London, 1014, p. 126 : 
•There was no idea ot a special liturgical language at that 
tune (for the first 2 centuries] ; people said their prayers in the 
vulgar tongue.* 

X For the Relormed Primers of Henry viii.’s reign see Procter 
and Frere, p. 43 f. 
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and thus for a considerable period the more thonglit- 
fiil and religious lay-folk had become familiarized 
■ndth a certain portion of the Church services. 
Still the restoration of the use of the vernacular 
into public worship — a use which had ceased for 
many centuries — was a new departure of the very 
highest importance and was under God due to 
Henry Vlll. and his advisers.* 

The first step taken in that direction was in 
1543, when the Canterbury Convocation ordered 
Lessons from the English Bible to be read at 
Mattins and Vespers. But the first service proper 
to be published in English was the Litany in the 
year following (15441. It is interesting to note 
that the reason which suggested this was very 
similar to that which originated litanies in the 
West in the 5th and 6th centuries, viz. the preval- 
ence of bad seasons and other troubles at home and 
of wars abroad. 

‘ The next stm) in the same direction was at the 
beginning of Edward vi.’s reign, when— pending 
the decision as to the use of English in general — 
an Order of Communion in English was issued in 
March 1548. This= contained the Exhortation, 
Confession, Absolution, the ‘ Comfortable Words,’ 
the Prayer of ‘ Humble Access,’ nearly as we have 
them now, and was to be inserted in the Latin 
Mass before the Communion of the people. The 
Epistle and Gospel were also to be read in 
English. 

Three other principles gnided the Reformers in 
compiling tlie Prayer Book, as the original Preface 
makes clear. 

(2) They aimed at clearing away that which was 
only legendary and calculated to foster supersti- 
tion : 

’ Here are left out many things, whereof some are untrue, some 
uncertain, some vain and superstitious,’ 
and at restoring the continuous and orderly reading 
of the Holy Scripture day by day together with the 
monthly recital of the whole Psalter. 

(3) They greatly simplified the forms and cere- j 

monies in vogue : 1 

'The number and hardness of the rules . . . and the man!' j 
fold cluinpes of the service was the cause that , , . many times i 
there was more business to find out what should be read than 
to read it when it was found out.’ 

At first this process was much more drastically 
carried out in the case of the Daily Offices than in i 
that of the Liturgy proper, where in 1549 a very i 
considerable portion of the ancient usages was j 
retained, whilst those in Morning and Evening j 
Prayer were reduced to a hare minimum — suitable, 
as it was thought, for the busier members of the 
laity as well as for others. But later changes 
(especially in 1552) in the Liturgy itself were far 
less conservative and liturgioally defensible. Even 
so the first paragraphs of the present Preface drawn 
np by Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, and 
prefixed to the original portion (‘concerning the 
service,’ etc.) so late as 1662 still profess 
* to observe the like moderation as w’e find to have been used 
... in former times. And therefore ... we have rejected all 
such falterationsj as were ... of dangerous consequence as 
secretly striking at some . . , laudable practice of the Church 
of England or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Cbrisu* 

(4) They desired uniformity of use throughout 
the kingdom. 

' tMiereas heretofore there hath been great diversity . , . 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, etc. . . . 
now, from henceforth all the whole Realm shall have but one 
use.*® 


5 Of the two schemes draurn up before 1649 by Cranmer 
(recently published by Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. I. fl0l5]) 
the first retains the Latin language throughout, but the second 
introduces the use of English for the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Lessons. 

2 Published by H. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xxxiv. (lOOSl. 

3 It is curious to reflect that after the Council of Trent (1S63) 

the Roman Curia followed euit, and since then has rigorously 
repressed local uses, with rare exceptions. " 


(o) Yefc another principle of the Reformers lias 
so far been taken for granted rather than asserted, 
except as the use of the Englisli tongue and snpl 
plication of the forms give evidence of it, -viz. their 
intention to give the laity proper facilities for 
joining in the divine service. This of course 
speeialQy refers to the Daily Offices. The theory 
always had been that the people ns well as the 
clergy should attend the day hours in the parish 
church, though it may be doubted if it was ever 
very generally put in practice. In 1549 and on- 
wards the aim was to facilitate the practice as 
much as possible, though still with doubtful 
success. 

The Prefoce, as it now (since 1602) stands, bids * ail Priests 
and Deacons to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer 
either privately or openly, not being let by sickness or some 
other urgent cause’ (in 1552 ’preaching and studying of 
divinity’ h,id been particularized). ’And the Curate ... be- 
ing at home and not being othermse hindered . . . shall cause 
n beii to be tolled thereunto a convenient time before he begin, 
that the people may come to hear God's Word and to pray with 
him.’ 

Eresh enipha-sis was likewise given to tlie obliga- 
tion in 1662, when the words ‘daily to be said and 
used tliroiigliout the year’ were added to the first 
title of ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer.’ 

It should he observed that much of the original 
Preface recalls the language of Cardinal Quignon’s 
Preface to his Breviary (1535), because it sliows 
that the Spanish Reformer’s ideas had clearly as 
much influence on Cranmer as, if not more than, 
those of Luther and other less conservative Re- 
formers on the Continent. 

2. Historical resume. — It is now matter of 
common knowledge tliat, though a great deal of 
the work of constructiug the Prayer Book had 
been done in Henry vill.’s reign, yet the first 
edition was not actually published till 1649, when 
Edward vi. had been on the throne more than a 
year. It was to come into nse on Whitsunday, 9tli 
June.* But the great and rapid progress made 
by the extreme Puritan party during this reign 
availed very soon to bring about much more 
radical changes, and by All Saints’ day 1552 the 
First was superseded oy the Second Book, the 
contents of which are much more nearly what we 
are familiar with in our present Book; in fact 
most of the subsequent modifications have been 
by way of addition to, rather than alteration of, its 
text. 

Edward died in July 1553, and during the reign 
of Mary the old unreformed services and ceremonies 
were restored in their entirety. 

"Wiien Elizabeth in her turn came to the throne 
(1558), she had to be content witli the fewest pos- 
sible improvements in the Second Book, which was 
then again (1559) brouglit into use : such as the 
addition of Sunday Lessons, the omission of tlie 
petition against 'the Bishop of Rome and his 
detestable enormities’ from the Litany, and the 
present words of distribution in the Holy Commun- 
ion, which combine the formulas of 1549 and 1552. 
By the end of her reign the Puritans had regained 
such strength that they hoped on the accession of 
James I. (1603) to get rid of mucli tliat they dis- 
liked, but at the Hampton Court Conference, to 
which both sides were summoned, hardly any 
of tlieir demands were conceded. The most 
important change was tlie addition to the Cate- 
ciiism of the part about the sacraments (by John 
Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich), which the Pnritans can hardly have 
regarded as favouring their views. 

The next stage in revision was at the Restora- 
tion of Charles ll. (1660), when the Prayer Book 
was brought back into use, after being suppressed 
during the Common weal tli. In 1661 a conference 
was held in the Savoy, at which it was again felt 
* But without the Ordinal at first (see above, p. 205> 
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impossible to entertain most of the Puritan pro- 
posals, such as the doing arvny -with the sign of t!ie 
cross in Holy Baptism and with the knccUng 
posture at Holy Coinmunion. A fair number of 
changes were, liowovcr, admitted under the direc- 
tion of John Cosin, bishop of Durham, and they 
were mostly by way of distinct improvement. i 
They came into forcc’in the year following (ICG2). ! 

Another attempt at revision made in IGSO was | 
ineflectual, and not much lias been done since | 
then. \Vc may note, however, (n) that of four ! 
State services drawn up for occasions of national ! 
importance in the 17th cent, only one has been I 
retained since 1859, that for the king's accession ] 
{revised 1001) ; {b) that a new Lcctionary was ! 
issued with the sanction of Canterbury and York i 
Convocations in 1871 ; and (c) that a limited per- i 
mission was given in 1872 to shorten or modify tho ! 
service and use hymns. Of these clinngcs the ; 
first two must be reckoned ns of advantage, while ' 
tho third is of more questionable value. But 
tliat the time has come, or ought to have come, 
when yet another general revision should bo taken 
in hand to meet modem needs on carefully con- 
Bidercd and wisely conscn’ative lines is obvious to 
most thinking Cnurchmen. But so far only ten- 
tative proposals arc forthcoming and * adhuc sub 
indice fis est,* though a certain amount of progress 
has recently been made. 

3. The contents of the present Book in detaiK — 
It vdW not be possible to describe in full tho vari- 
ous contents under separate heads. We must be 
content with drawing attention to salient features 
as best we can. 

(o) The The fint five pAra^rraphs were prtftxed In 

IMS, having been composed by Sinderson of Lincoln and ■ 
iliphtly altered by Convocation before aj^provnl, 

*(b) Conerminj the terxrice cf the CAnre/i.— Here the orlelnal 
Preface (1549) besr^n ; It was probably the work of Cranmer, m 
was also the section that follows, 0/ Ceremmifs j but the latter 
was transferred from the end of the Book to its present place ! 
In 1652, while Certain nofei for (he more plain ernfamifion 
ond decent mfnOifrafion 0 / (Ai'nji contained I'n fAts Boot were ^ 
then expunged.* Besides one or two verbal alterations of i 
small Importance, three Intcrcsiinp sentences arc now omitted. ^ 
The first has been already quoted ( 0 . 205*, n. 4 ), the second 
Justifies the adoption of a slnple use throughout the realm, and ' 
the third, which only In a peneral way bound to the saying of 
the Dally OlRces such of the clergy as serre the congTeRatlon In ' 
cathedral and other churches, has given way to the present 
much more definite and stringent regulation (ece above, p. 200). 

<c) The order hoic the TsalUrt't appointed (0 be read originally 
contained a special provision (or the first three months of the 
year, by which Slst Jan. and Ist March were to bo treated as if 
they were lit and 29th (or SOth) Feb. respectively and the rest 
of the days of the month shllted forward by one (».e. 1st Fob. 
became 2nd and so on) ; and In leap-year on the Intercalary day 
(between the 25lh and 2Cih) the Psalms (and XiCfsons) of tho 
previous day were to be repeated. Hie order about repeating 
‘Gloria Patri' at the end of each Psalm, always provided for 
In the rubric, was not originally Inserted here. 

(d) The order horo the reel of the IIoli/ Scripture, etc . — ^Tho 
original provisions In this section were modined In 1871 to suit 
the New Lectionary now in use. It is impo*'»5blo here to com- 
pare the old with the new course or to indicate the changes 
made and the principles of selection. 

(e) The Calendar proper as published In 1540 contained but 
few commemorations and of these the only one that calls for 
notice is (St. Uaryl Jfagdalcn (22nd July), because It w-as at 
first furnished with ft special Introit, Collect, Hpistle, and 
Gospel, but in 1652 all mention of her vras removed. The bare 
name, however, was restored In 15CI together with several 
other names, St. Anne (2Gth July) among them. 

The lift of commemomtions underwent various vicissitudes 
(1501, 1C(M, 1002) chiefly in tho way of addition, though it Is not 
al\vn 5*8 easy to arrive at the reasons for the selections : some of 
the saints are very' obscure — e.g., Valentine Bp., Klcomede 
Mart, Enurchus(Evortlue) Bp.,* and Machutus Bp.— and there 
are some notable omissions (e.p., of Eastern worthks). 

The fonov-ing detftils are to be observed ; (1) St Alban’s day, 
now 17th June, is usually the 22nd, and 8t Cyprian's, now 26th 
Sept, the I4th ; (2) the Transfiguration (Cth Aug.) was not 
formally authorited in the West till 1457 (to commemorate the 


I But partly Incorporated (much modified) in the rubrics at 
the beginning of Slomlng Prayer, 

* Not included In the Ellrabcthan Calendar (1661), but added 
In 1004, perhaps because It had been Eliaheth’s birthday and 
therefore a public holiday for some years. Similar national or 
even local reasons may have guided the selection In other cases 
(e.ff., St Audrey (17th Oct,], the great E. Anglian fair-day). 


deliverance of Belgrade from the Turk.s) ; It now has a proper 
Collect, Epistle, anti Gospel In tiie Amcrimn Prayer Book ; (3) 
tlje Name of Jesus ("tli Aug.) was never ft very gctioral com* 
ineiuorallon ; (4) Enurclius Up. (7th Sent) Is probably a nils* 
print for Evortius, bishop of Orlc.ans (4lh cent.) ; (5) it Is some- 
what strange to find the Visitation (2nd July) .and Nativity ol 
B.V.M. (8th Sept) Included, since her Falling asleep (l&tli 
Aug.), ft nuidi njore general feast-daj. If omitted ; (0) * 0 
Sapientlft* (ICth Dec.) marks the beginning of the series of 
Aavent ftntij'hons before Christmas, though no jirovision is 
made for their use In Magnificat during that fcnwon ; (7) K. 
Charlcf Mart. (30th Jan.) was ridded In IC02 and has neon 
omitted without authority, since the special service of tliat daj 
was at»oUshcd In 1850. 

(f)TatleM and rtifes for featU and /asfs.— Those were fiisl 
ftdtlcd in 1GC2, probably at Cosln’s suggestion. Hitherto they liiul 
been kept according to tradition and aistom oulv, except that 
In lilt (^Icndar the vigils had been marUed. It Is to he noted, 
(1) that only the ‘red letter’ days among the feasts are here 
menllonerl;* (2) that the Krid.nv Vast bs of unusual strictness, 
being now only relaxed when Cnristmas falls on that d.ay of the 
week; the ancient rule extended the relaxation to all Fridays 
within Easier ond Cbristmaftide and thofo on which a feast 
falls; and (8) the distinction between fasting and abstinence (as 
if the latter were less strict tluin the fonner) is to some extent 
a modern (Bomnn Catholic) Innovation. 

(n) 7'he tatlfx for finding Eatter arc too technical and 
elaimralc to finu treatment In this article (cf. Calusoau 
(C hristianl). And the same may be said about the ' Onminenfe ' 
Uuhrie, that stands before the Ortler for Morning Praycr.i 
(A) The Roughly speaking, Morning Prayer is 

complied from the n\cdinu-al offices of Matllns, lAuds, and 
rriine. Evening Prayer from those of Vespers and Conqdlne, 
with ccrt.aln new elements added to each later. Thus the 
former, from the first Ixjrd's Prayer (with which In 1649 the 
fcrvlce began) to 'Te Dcum/ followed the lines of Matllns ond, 
from tho eccontl lesson to the third collect (with which It ended), 
the lines of Latids. But Evening Prayer was made to conform 
more to the new Mattins, and therefore the njatcrials token 
from the ancient Vespers and Compline wore subjected to 
rather greater changes, though here again the first part up to 
Magnificat more or less corresponds to Vespers and the latter 

f >art to Compline. The opening sentences, Exhortation, Con* 
I'ssion, and Absolution, were added to Matllns In 1552 and to 
Evensong In 1C62. The concluding prayers were transferred 
from the end of the Litany to their present place in 1CC2. Of 
these the second was composed In 1004 ; the others were 
inserte<l In 1550, the first dating from 1545 for ponibly 1534) 
ami the third being found In the lo-calle^l ‘Celaslau’ Sacra- 
mentary. The fourth concludes the Deacon's Litany before the 
* LUlle Entrance ' In the Liturgies of 8L Basil and St. Chryios* 
tom. It Biamls therefore suitably at the end of our Litany, 
when it is followed by Holy Communion, m was originally 
Intended, but is less suitable at the end of 51atttns and Even- 
song. 

( 1 ) Qm‘c«u 7 ur ruff before the Reformation had been 
appointed for dally use at Prime, In 1540 It was turned into 
English and onlcrcd to be used Immediately alter Bcnedlctus 
on the six creat festivals ; and In 1652 seven saints’ da>'8 were 
added, which brought up Its recitation to about once a month 
throughout the year. The direction that it Is to be said 
* Instead of the Aj>05lles‘ Creed’ was added In 1002. 

(j) The Lilany In its present form is perhaps Cranmer’s 
greatest liturgical triumph. Any one acnualntcfl with 
medlreval litanies will appreciate the ma.stcrly skill with which 
he lias by various devices (such as the grouping of petitions 
drawn from dlfTcrcnt sources* and the exercising of great 
whdomboth In selection and in omisdon *) turnwl the old forms 
from barren strings of names and short petitions Into an 
astonishingly rich and satisfactory Instrument of devotion— at all 
eventa tor occasions wlicn humiliation of the soul and deep 
penitence are timely, oven If wc could desire an aUernatUo 
form which should be more suitable for times of uplifting and 
rejoicing. 

As to the second part of the Litany after the I/)rd’a Prayer, 
It is Impossible to give here & complete description of the 
materials of which It Is built up. The first versldc. response, 
and collect arc taken from Luther's Litany ; the collect, liow- 
ever. Is nneient, being that Mn Mlssa pro tribulatlonc cordis* 
(Sar\im); the * Amen' has never been printed. Then follows a 
section taken from a litany for Uogatlonildc ; it consists of 
anthem and psalm with ^Gloria Patri'; only (perhaps bv 
accident) the repeated anthcm< precedes the ‘ Gloria’ Instead 
of following It, as It ought to do. The vcrslcles and responses,* 
which cotoc next, ought nropcrly to be sung by the clerks: 
they were for special use Mn tempore belli' in the Sarum use. 


4 Much that Is reasonably and usefully to be said on opposing 
views of this nrbric will he found In P. C. Eclea’ tract no. 17 In 
Mowbray’s CAtircAnmny Penny it Aran/ and in 0. Harford's art. 
s.c. In I'rayer Boot Dictionary, p. 61G Cf, 

5 Not only did he use the old Itoman forms, but he also used 
Luther's Litany (1529) and the Deacon's Litany In the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom. 

3 At first (1544) invocations of St. Mary Mother of God, the 
angels, blessed spirits, patriarchs, etc., were retained, but In 
1540 they were remov^. 

* The variation In the anthem is unusual, 

s The address * O Son of David ' probably stands for the original 
•nil Dei vivl,' as If it were ‘Fill Davidis.' 
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The concluding verslcle, response, and collect are freely adapted 
from the Sarum Rotations. The Grace (2 Co 13) was added in 
2559 . 

(Jb) Bolv Commtmton.— Wc here deal mainly with the present 
order, characterizing the contents unatirn as briefly as may be. 

The/irst Lord’s Praytr and the Collect for Purity appear in 
the Latin rite among the private devotions of the priest before 
the Mass; hence perhaps comes his repeating the former 
alone, * Amen ' and all. . , , . 

The Ten Commandments have been a special feature or our 
service since 1652.1 Apparently they are intended to recall or 
represent the Lectio Prophetica (the OT lesson) of the early 
Liturgies. Their present use with the tenfold (instead of the 
former ninefold) repetition of * Kyrie eleison ’ (specially applied 
to each individual soul) is a very happy inspiration of Cramnere, 
to which, in spite of certain difliculties of interpretation and 
application, English Christianity owes much of Its certainty as 
to the true standard of good living. 

The (alternative) Collects for the King, composed in 1649, 
were then ordered for use after the collect of the day, not 
before as now. . 

The Collects proper may be divided Into three classes : (i.) 
those which belong to the pre-Ueformation period, some of 
them as old as the ‘Leonine’ or ’Gelasian* or ‘Gregorian* 
books ;2 (ii.) those flrst issued in 1649; (iii.) those issued in 
1662. But it must be remembered that many of the older forms 
have received important additions or raodifleations in either 
1549 or 1602 or at both dates. 

As to the Epistle (during which the right position for the 
people is that of sitting), it is worth noticing that out of 90 
passages chosen seven are taken from Isaiah or one of the 
Prophets (only one of these being for a Sunday, vlr. that next 
before Advent), thirteen out of the Acts, and four out of the 
Revelation (of which two are from the last book for Suodaj’S, 
viz. Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday). 

As to the Gospel (for which the rubric especially orders the 
people to stand), all that need be said is that the ascription 
Before (' Glory be,’ etc.) inserted in 1549 was removed in 1552 
and was not restored in 1662, thougii Cosin desired it and it 
had been inserted in the Scottish Otflce (1637) together with 
•Thanks be,* etc., afterwards. 

The rubric ordering & Sermon after the Creed is one of the 
very few references to preaching during service in the Cook, 
the others being In the baptismal and marriage services, while 
In the Ordinal the Sermon is put before the Litany instead of 
in the usual place. The traditional and natural place for 
exposition or exhortation is after the reading of God's Word. 

Offertory sentences.— \n 1519 one or more of these were to be 
sung ' where there be Clerks,’ but this direction was removed 
in 1652 and now only the saying of them by the priest is 
mentioned. 

The Prayer for the Church here in earth, 1552).— 

This portion of the Canon of 1649 was separated from the con« 
fiecration of the elements and placed here in 1562 : and at the 
same time the Lord’s Prayer, 8 with which in accordance with 
Ancient use the Canon ended, was placed after the Communion 
of the people as now, and the first of the two following prayers 
was likewise cut off and put separate, as an alternative to the 
Thanksgiving. 

It is to be observed (1) that with the Church militant are 
now included ‘all thy servants departed this life in thy faith 
and fear’ (which is strictly inaccurate), and (2) that ‘oblations' 
are generally considered to mean the sacred elements in 
contradistinction to the 'alms’ for the poor; bub there are 
grounds for holding that they more correctly refer to the 
people’s contribution to the support of the clergy or their 
offerings in general. 

The three Exhortations which follow are a special feature of 
our Bool originally introduced in 1649 ; since then they have 
been subjected to many changes, and are still printed though 
bul seldom used, the need of them having now in a lai'ge 
measure gone. Nevertheless, they contain much valuable 
teaching and advice, though some of it has given rise to 
unfortunate misunderstandings (e.g., as to the 'unwortbi> 
ness’ of those who receive). The first is for ordinary use in 
giving notice of Communion, and suggests the lines on which 
private confession to a minister Is desirable in the English 
Church ; the second (attributed to Peter Martyr) is to be 
substituted when there is negligence as to attendance ; the 
third is to be used at the Communion itself, after the communis 
cants have been ‘conveniently placed' for the reception. No 
reference to the withdrawal of non* communicants now 
remains. 

The section from *Ye that do truly,' etc., down to ‘Wo do 
not,* etc., came after the Consecration and immediately before 
the people’s Communion at first (see above, p. 206). U was 


1 In the Nonjuror’s Prayer Book (1718) Mt 2237-40 was substi- 
tuted for them. The Scottish Office (of 1704) allows these 
verses as an alternative for the Decalogue. The present 
American Prayer Book (1892) allows the alternative only on 
days when the Decalogue has already been recited. 

2 This nomenclature is misleading, but much of their contents 
belongs to the 5th cent, at least. The great majority of the 
‘Sarum * Collects are drawn from them. 

3 The present position of the Lord’s Prayer here seems to be 
In accordance with a principle of the Reformers noticeable else- 
where ; it occupies a similar position at Baptism, Confirmation 
Matrimony, and Burial, i.«., when the principal or essential 
ceremony has been performed. 


removed to its present much less appropriate position in 1552, 
the Prayer of * Humble Access ' being then separated from the 
rest of the section by the first part of the Canon. 

The Canon began with * The Lord be with you.I^ and with thy 
spirit,* in 1549, in accordance with ancient usage ; but this n-as 
omitted In 1552. It is now much broken up, and olhertraces of 
unobjectionable pre-Reforraation beliefs and practices besides 
those mentioned have been obliterated. In particular the 
beautiful Epiclesfs of 1549 has gone : * With thy holy spirit and 
word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.* The 
directions for the manual acts, removed in 1552, were brought 
back in 1662. 

The present form of words at the people’s Communion 
happily combines both the forms of 1649 and 1652 and dates 
from 1559 (see above, p. 206). 

The second post-Communion prayer of thanksgiving was 
composed in 1649 and then stood alone, but is now (since 1552) 
an alternative for the prayer of oblation (see above). 

The * Gloria in Excelsis' in 1549 occupied its ancient place 
between the ‘ Kyrie ’ and the collect, but was removed in 1552 
to the end of the service ; and, though this position is contraiy 
to all precedent, it may justly be considered a fitting conclusion 
to our worship. 

The Blessiitg (1549) is likewise a distinct improvement on the 
rather abrupt ending o! the Roman Mass (‘Ite : missa est*), to 
which, however, since 1604 an appendix with a short blessing 
bos been added.! 

The last six collects, of which the first, second, and fourth 
are old and the rest date from 1649, were originally appointed 
for USB * after the offertory, when there is no Communion,’ but 
may now be used at other times. 

(/) Holy baptism. — Of the three offices now supplied the 
first, as issued in 1549, was mostly derived from the ancient 
services considerably modified and Biroplified. From the first 
the use of salt and the Bphphatha were omitted, but the chief 
points then retained and now since 1552 given up are the 
exorcism, the anointing, and the chrism ; the interrogations, 
the sign of the Cross, and the reception into the Church are, 
hoivever, still kept. The novel feature is the insertion of the 
several exhortations suggested by Luther's Baptismal Book 
and Hermann of Cologne’s (7on4t/ffafio(1643). 

A second form (for private baptism and subsequent reception 
Into the Church, if the child survived) also appeared in 1649 
and has always been retained with such modifications (esp. in 
1062) as were required to safeguard the validity of the saert* 
ment ond also to bring It into conformity with the first office as 
altered in 1552. 

The third form (for baptism of adults) was inserted in 160S 
(George Griffith, bishop of St Asaph, being the chief member 
of the committee that drew it up) to meet the growing needs of 
the natives in our ‘plantations' (=sco!onies) and others con* 
verted to the faith (from anabaptism, etc.). It follows the 
lines of the first office with such aaaptations as are appropriate, 
and the rubric prefixed definitely recognizes (1) that tne oisbop 
is ultimately responsible for the administration of the sacrament 
‘ per se vel per alium,' and (2) that fasting as well as instruction 
and pr.iycr should form part of the candidate’s preparation. 

(w) Catechism.— The former part was drawn up and issued 
in 1540 and has not been altered since. The latter part (on the 
sacraments of the Gospel) was due to Overall, dean of St. Paul’s 
in 1603. In spite of certain defects, ^ which need rectifying, 
the whole is a valuable manual of elementary instruction m 
Christian doctrine, so far as it goes. 

in) Confirmation.— The order In 1649 began at *Our help,' 
etc., and included the signing on the forehead as well as-tbe 
laying on of hands ; but the former of these ceremonies was 
abolished in 1552 and the present prayer at the imposition of 
haudssubstituted for the older form. The preliminary exhorta- 
tion, which Incorporates the substance of a former rubric (and 
this accounts for its complete inappropriateness) 3 together with 
the bishop’s question and the answer, were not added till 1662. 
This addition has had the unfortunate effect of obscuring the 
true meaning of the rite in the minds of many. 

(o) Holy matrimony.— This office has remained without any 
change of much importance since 1549. But the following are 
of sufficient interest to be noted : (1) a phrase in parenthesi, 

* after bracelets and jewels of gold given of the one to the other 
for tokens of their matrimony,' after * as Isaac and Rebecca ’ in 
the prayer ‘ 0 Eternal Qod/ etc., was omitted In 1552, when the 
words in the rubric which suggested it were also omitted: *a 
ring, and other tokens of spousage as gold or sih'er': (2) the 
phrase about the sending of * thy Angel Raphael to 'Tobias and 
Sarah the daughter of Raguel’ w’as altered to the sending of 

* thi' blessing upon Abraham and Sarah ' in the prai'er ‘ 0 God 
of Abraham, ’ etc. (an undoubted improvement) ; (3) the phrase 
Moving . . , husband’ in the prayer *0 God who,* etc., was 
substituted in 1662 for a quaint reference to the wifely virtues 
of Rachel, Rebecca, and Sarah which had stood there hitherto; 
(4) before the address in 1549 the rubric ran : ‘Then shall be 
begin the Communion, and after the Gospel shall be said a 
Sermon,’ etc,, whilst another rubric required the newly-married 
persons to receive the Communion the same da}'. These Indica* 

! See Fortescue, p. 392 ff. 

3 E.g., the answer does not usually contain the gist of the 
question ; the unity of God is not established, and there is no 
mention of the Church and its constitution. 

3 See F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic Age, 
London, 1909, p. 13 n. 
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tion* of the retention of a nuptial mass were not obliterated till 
1C62, when the present rubric before the address was substituted, 
and afterwards it is only stated to be * convenient ’ (i.«. suitable) 
that they should communicate at the first opportunity. 

(р) rmfation of the sicJt.— After the salut.'vtion the form in 
1549 proceeded with Ps 143 (omitted 1552). The second collect, 
‘Hear us/ etc,, made mention of Peter’s wife’s mother, the 
captodn’s servant, and Tobias and Sarah preserved from danger 
by the angel, in 1549 ; the last reference was omitted in 1652, 
and the other two in 1662, when the present form was adopted. 

The second part begins with an exhortation and proceeds to 
an examination of the sick person with a view* to his confession 
and absolution, if he feel his conscience troubled wth any 
weighty matter (on the lines laid down also in the Holy Com- 
munion Office isee above]). Since 1662 the sick person is to 
* be moved* to ao this ; previousli* it had been left to lus own 
initiative. The form or absolution here is naturally more 
authoritative and personal than those in the Daily Offices and 
at Holy Communion. 

The third part consists of collect (partly old) and Psalm 71 
with anthem (' O Saviour,’ etc.) and blessing. The commendation 
to God's mercy was added in 1662 and also the appendix (contain- 
ing four well w'ritten though somewhat long occasional prayers). 

A service for anointing the sick if desired, which was mdudciJ 
in 1549, has been omitted since 1552. 

(5) The Communion of the *ick,--The present form (with 
certain alterations in 1662) has been in use since 1552, when 
preservation of the sacrament for the tick in the modified form 
of 1549 was abolished. 

(r) Buriat of the dead. — The present form dates practically 
from 1652, when the definite expressions of prayer for the dead 
and the provisions for Holy Communion made in 1549 were 
omitted. The last ‘collect* was originally the collect at the 
Communion. The alternative Psalms were not added till 1662 ; 
and the lesson was then transferred to its present place, having 
previously been read at the grave between the anthem (* I 
heard a voice,’ etc.) and the Lesser Litan^'. The Grace, was 
added in 1662. 

(s) Churehinff of tromen. — The title (1549) was * Purification 
of women,* altered to its present form in 1552. In the first 
rubric (1) the phrase ‘decently apparelled/ added in 1662, is 
thought to refer to the old custom of wearing a veil, which had 
been discarded during the Commonwealth ; (2) the words 
‘convenient place* had been more carefully defined as ‘nigh 
unto the quire door* (1649), or ‘nigh unto the place where the 
Table standeth ' (1652). Ps 121 (1549) was replaced b}' Ps 116 
and the alternative Ps 127 also added In 1662. The final rubric 
shows that the office is intended as the woman's preparation 
tor Communion. 

(t) A Comminafton was for use on Ash 'Wednesday only in 1549. 
The present title was given to the service in 1552, when it vras 
ordered to be used at ‘divers times in the year.* Its use on 
Ash Wednesday was again specified as well in 1662. 

The opening address advocates the restoring of the primitive 
church discipline of open confession and penance, which had 
gradually given way to private confession (whether occasional 
or regular). The final prayer of humiliation by minister and 
people is cmied an 'anthem to be said or sung* in 1549. The 
special form of Blessing (from Nu 6^2-) was added in 166^ 

(u) Brayers (0 he used at seo,— Those were first inserted In 
1CQ2, though some provision of the sort had been made pre- 
viously in 1644 by order of parliament. 

(с) The Ordinal (see above, p 205).— The Preface was altered 
in 1662 (1)^ better to guarantee episcopal ordination after the 
laxity which had prevailed during the Commonwealth, (2) to 
raise the age of deacons from 21 to 23, (3) to restrict the times 
of ordination usuail^* to the Ember seasons. 

The present rubric (1662) orders candidates for either the 
diaconate or the priesthood tohe 'decently habited.' The exact 
meaning of this is doubtful ; probably it was intended to restore 
such distinctive clerical attire («.p., cassock, surplice, and hood) 
as had fallen into desuetude during the Commonwealth, and 
that is how it is now interpreted. In 1650 they were to wear * a 
plain alb * ; in 1552 no direction is given at all. So, too, in 1550 
the ‘Gospel Deacon* was ‘to put on a tunicle' (for which see 
also the 4th rubric before Holy Communion (15491). But since 
1552 this direction has been oroitted. 

The special petition in the Litany did not actually mention 
either the deacon's or the priest’s office till 1662; in fact the 
petition was omitted altogether in 1559. 

Since 1865 the Oath of the Royal Supremacy has not been 
administered to either priests or deacons during the service. 

The present Gospel (Lk 12S5ff.) at the Haking of Deacons was 
substituted for the Gospel of the day in 1662. 

In the Ordennp q./" pnests the first presentation of candidates 
came after * Veni Creator/ which followed the Gospel, till 16^, 
when the present arrangement was made. 

The present Epistle (Eph 4"®-) was substituted for two others, 
which were alternative, in 1662. 

Jn 20^»s. has been a third alternative Gospel (for priests) in 
1552, hut this was omitted in 1662 and is now one of twee 
alternatives at the consecration of bishops. 

Tent Crrafoi*. — ^The first and shorter version (in all proba.- 
bjlity by Cosin) was added in 1C62 and is far superior to the 
diffuse anonymous version of 15r>0, which has oeen slightly 
touched up and/mproved since then but is verj’ seldom used. 

The Commission ‘Receive the Ho’.y Ghost,* — ^The very impor- 
tantaddition* for the Office and IVork of a Priest . . . hamds* 
was made in 1GC2. 

The ancient ceremony of banding ‘ the chalice or cup with the 
bread* to the priests has been omitted since 1652. 
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In the Con^ceratton 0 / bishops the collect was added and the 

resent selection of Epistles and Gospels was made in 1662. 

here has been no fraditio instrumentorum since 1552 ; in 1549 
the bishop elect received the pastoral staff and the Bible was 
laid on his neck. The present vaguer injunction (to read and 
be a good shepherd) was substituted in 1552. In 1550 he was 
to w^r a surplice and cope ; so likewise were the bishops 
who presented him (also their staffs); in 1552 no direction was 
given; the present rubric ‘vested with his rochet* ■was added 
inlGC2. 

(tr) Accession service.— This is now the only survivor of four 
State sendees (see above, p. 207). The present revision, which 
provides three separate forms, was made in 1901 and is on 
sound litu^cal lines. We may note in particular the careful 
way in which the method of pointing preserves the composite 
character of * Te Deum.* 

(*)The Articles of Religion (1571), though usually printed in 
the volume, form no proper part of our Prayer Book. 

Ltteraturk.— O f the large number of books that have been 
publish^ on the subject only some of the more practically 
useful (and mostly more modern) are here mentioned. 

(а) The Irish Prayer Book, 1877 ; the Welsh (only a tr, from the 
English), 1667 and onwards ; the Scottish, 1637 ; the Communion 
has important differences which have undergone various 
iddssitudes (see J. Dowden, Annotated Scottis7i Com. O^ce, 
London, 1SS4); the American, 1789; alterations have since been 
made in 1S77, 1886, 18S9, and 1892. 

(б) C. Wheatley, A Rational Illustration of the Book of 
Common Pra;/«r, O. £. Corrie, Cambridge, 1858; "W. 
Palmer, Onrjinas Liturgicce^f Oxford, 1845 ; j. H. Blunt, 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer, London, 18W ; F. Procter 
and W. H. Frere, Ifeio ffist. of the Book of Common Prayer^, 
do. 1902 ; Teachei^s Prayer Book, ed. A. Barrj-, do. 1882 ; 
Prayer Book Commentary, ed. P. E. Warren, do. 1905; J. H. 
Maude, Bist. of the Book of Common Prayer, do. 1899; 
Leighton PuUan, Bist. of Booko/ Common Prayer, do. 1900; 
E. Burridge, Liturgies and O^ces of the Church, do. 1835 ; W. 
E. Scudamore, A’otitfa Eucharistiea^, do. 1876; J, Dowden, 
irorkmanship of the Prayerlook'^, do. 1902, Further Studies in 
the Prayerbooh, do. 1903; H. B. Swete Church Services and 
Service'books before the Reformation, do. 1896 ; The Prayer 
Book Dictionary, do. 1912; F. E. Brightman, The English 
Rite, do. 1916 ; Cranmer^s Liturgical Projects, ed. Henry 
Bradshaw' Socie^, 1. [1915} ; W, H. Frere, Some Principles 
of Liturgical Reform, London, 1911 ; C. Gore, Body of Christ, 
do. 1901; J. Wordsworth, Jftmifry of Grace, do. 1901. 

C. L. Feltoe. 

PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED (Christ- 
ian).—!. The custom earlier than the develop- 
ment of doctrine. — That prayers for the faithful 
departed do not, as a matter of history, depend 
necessarily on any particular doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state beUveen death and judgment is seen 
from the fact that they existed long before the 
doctrines on that subject were developed. Even 
in comparatively late times the form of the prayers 
for the departed was framed before the teaching 
was stereotyped. The only tiling that the custom 
necessarily assumes is that the departed, or some 
of them, can make progress in holiness after death 
and before the Last Day. 

The custom does not necessarily even assume that the 
departed are conscious ; for it is quite conceivable that pro- 
cess micht be made by an unconscious soul. But it was the 
practicafly universal belie! of Cliristian antiquity that the souls 
of the departed, good and bad, are conscious, the belief being 
based chiefly on passaces such as the promise to the penitent 
robber (IJt tbe descent of our Lord to Hades (1 P Stsf* 46 
etc.), the parable of Hives and Lazarus (Lk and on the 

desire of St. Paul to be absent from the body and at home with 
the Lord, to depart and be with Christ (2 Co 5®, Ph 1^), 

This article, then, will not deal with doctrines 
about the intermediate state except so far as it is 
necessary to refer to them in order to explain the 
historical custom of prayers for the departed. 

2 . Jewish background of the custom. — was 
only in the two centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian eta that Jewish conceptions about 
the dead were developed. But, in 2 Mao I2®’''** 
we find prayers for the departea mentioned and 
defended. For the soldiers who had fallen, when 
it was discovered that under their garments were 
consecrated tokens of idols and that this was the 
cause of their death, their companions ‘betook 
themselves unto supplication, beseeching that the 
sin committed might he wholly blotted out ’ ; and 
Judas Maccahieus sent alms to Jerusalem to offer 
a sacrifice for sin. This the writer justifies, 
because of the resurrection : ‘ If be were not ex- 
pecting that they that had fallen would rise again, 
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it were superfluous and idle to pray for the dead. 
This book is an abridgnient of a lost work by Jason 
of Cyrene (2“^). Jason wrote c. 150 B.C., and the 
abridgment was made between that date and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). The passage 
in question probably shows the existence among 
the Jews of the custom under consideration in the 
2nd cent, before our era; but whether Judas 
extended it beyond the limits aftenvards approved 
by the Christians (below, § 6) is another matter. 
Tliat .Tews inscribed on their tombstones words 
similar to ‘ Kequiescat in pace,’ and that in later 
times (as at the present day) they habitnally 
prayed for the dead, is universally agreed; but 
tlie dates of the tombstones are uncertain (for the 
evidence on these heads reference may be made to 
Lnckock, After Death?, pp. 56-65). It has often 
been said that the Jews would never have borrowed 
the custom from the Christians. This is a line of 
argument which history shows not to be very safe ; 
but in this case we have the evidence from 2 Mac. 
for the early existence of prayer for the dead 
among the Jews. We must not, however, push 
this argument too far; the practice was, almost 
certainly, not universal among the Jews at the 
beginning of our era, for the Sadducees would not 
have used it. And it is hazardous in any case to 
say that our Lord approved everything in the 
teaching of the Jews vmich He did not condemn. 

3. Early Christian evidence. — The silence of 
the very earliest ages on tlie subject is somewhat 
remarkable, in view of the fact that the custom 
was in existence among the Jews. Our Lord does 
not refer to it. A phrase in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Ti I”) has been not unnaturally judged to be a 
prayer for Onesipliorus after his death (see the 
context, v.“ 4'*). The wording is not much more 
than a pious wish: ‘the Lord grant unto him to 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.’ The lately- 
discovered liturgical portion of Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians (59-61), though it con- 
tains intercessions for the living, has none for the 
departed (e. a.D. 96). The Didache (c. A.d. 120 !) 
in its prayers at the agape (or eucharist) only prays 
God to remember His Church and deliver it from 
all evil, perfect it in His love, and gather it 
together from the four winds (§ 10) — a petition 
which must by its wording include the whole 
Church, but does not explicitly mention the 
departed. 

We find, however, copious evidence of prayers 
for the departed in the catacombs, usually in the 
simple form ‘Mayest thou live in peace,’ or the 
like. There are some inscriptions asking those 
who come to the catacombs to pray for the deceased 
person (Swete, in JThSt viii. 502). The exact 
dates of these are uncertain, but they are un- 
doubtedly ancient. An inscription in Phrygia 
gives the remains of the epitaph made for himself 
by Avircius (Abercius) Marcellus, bishop of Hiero- 
polis, in the 2nd century. This is also given by 
other authorities, and has been restored by Light- 
foot {Apost. Fathers, pt. ii., ‘Ignatius and Poly- 
carp,* ® London, 1839, i. 496) ; it con tains this line : 
‘ Let every friend who observeth this pray for me ’ 
(the extant inscription breaks off before this). For 
Perpetua’s prayer for the dead at the end of the 
2nd cent, see below, 1 6. Tertullian (de Monogam. 
10 [c. A.D. 217]) bases an argument against re- 
mamage on the fact that the widow prays for her 
deceased husband that he may have reireshment 
and fellowship in the first resurrection. Of later 
writers it is necessary to mention only Eusebius, 
who describes how all the people, with the priests, 
[irayed for Constantine’s soul after his death (A D. 
K37 ; Vila Const, iv. 71). 

4. Prayer for the departed in public worship.— 
This first appears in Tertullian, who, however. 


does not treat it as a novelty ; and for some time 
we have no absolutely certain evidence of it outside 
the province of ‘Africa.’ We read of euchatisfs- 
for the departed on their anniversaries, ‘as birth- 
day honours,’ in Tertullian (de Cor. 3, de Manogam. 
10) ; and so in Cyprian (Ej>. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 3, oii 
the ordination of Celerinus) we read of them being 
offered for tlie repose even of martyrs and con- 
fessors on their anniversaries (see also § 6 below). 
At the end of the 3rd cent, the ‘ African ’ Arnobius 
speaks of the Christian churches (conventicnla) in 
wliich ‘peace and pardon are asked for all . , . 
for those still living and those freed from the bond 
of the bodies’ (adv. Gentes, iv. 36). Such anniver- 
saries were apparently' known to Origen, who 
testifies to the reading of Codex Cloromontauus in 
Eo 12” of ftvclan, ‘memorials,’ for xpdats, ‘needs’ 
[of the saints] ; but some think that this passage 
is doe to Rufinus’s Latin translation and not to 
Origen.* Two references in the Canons 0 / Hippo- 
lytus (xxxiii. [ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 (18S9), 

§ 169 f.], and in E. Eis.vi\eT'a Didascalice Apostolonim 
Fragmenta Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 1900, p. 
85), wliicli, though themselves perhaps of the 4tli 
cent., yet, if so, adhere closely to a 3rd cent, 
original, attest memorial eucharists for the departed 
at the time when tliev were written, and perhaps 
100 years earlier. In the 4th cent, memorial 
eucharists are constantly attested — c.g., in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 30 [c. A.D, 375]), whicli 
say that they were held in cemeteries (so the 
Verona Fragments, ns above) ; in pseiido-Pionius 
(Life of Polycarp, § 20 [Liglitfoot, iii. 432]), who 
sny'S that at the funeral of Bishop Biicolua (Poly- 
carp’s predecessor at Smyrna; early 2nd cant.) 

‘ they offered bread for Bucolus and the rest’ (we 
can only take tliis as evidence for the 4th cant., 
wlien the Life was written) ; in Ambrose [de 
Excessu Satyri, i. 80, ii. 5, and elsewhere), who 
speaks of the eucharists on the solemn anniversaries 
of the departed. An earlier example is in the 
Leuoian Acts of John, which speak of a eucharist 
on the third day after death nt^ a grave ; but the 
date is not quite certain. Augustine describes the 
eucharist at the grave when his mother Monica 
was buried (Conf. ix. 32 [12]), and says that it was 
t a universal custom, because eucharist and alms 
help the departed (Serm. clxxii. 2). "We also read 
of an agape, or commemorative feast, for the 
departed (e.g.. Can. of Hipp., loc. cit. ; Apost. 
Const, viii. 44 ; see also art. Agape). And we 
frequently read of alms being given for the benefit 
of the dead ; in the Testament of our Lord (c. A.D. 
350!) they are taken out of the deceased’s posses- 
sions and given to the poor that he may be profited 
(ii. 16, 23). 

As tlie earliest written liturgies knoum to us are 
of the 4th cent, (but see below), we cannot tell 
whether the departed were prayed for at the 
ordinary eucharists before that time ; and, indeed, 
the intercessions were probably developed into 
fi.xed forms somewhat later than the other parts 
of the service (see art. Intercession [Liturgical]). 
In tlie early liturgy Imown as the Old Ethiopic, 
whicli some believe to be a translation of Hippo- 
iytus’s liturgy of the 3rd cent., there is no inter- 
cession given (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. 189). But we find the departed prayed 
for either in the ‘ Great Intercession ’ or in the 
‘people’s prayers’ given in the Testament of our 
Lord, by Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348), by Sar- 
apion, hisliop of Thmuis in Egypt (c. A.D. 350), in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii.), and the 
Arabic Didascalia (c. A.D. 400 !), as in all the 

* Oriffen is clear that the departed pray* for the living:— e.;:., 
Com. in Ep. ad Rom. U. 4, So the Tekamtnt of Abraham, 
5 14, a vvork probably of the Znd cent. AP. (cd. SI. R. James, iP 
TS iL P [Gambridfre, 1S92], p, 04). 
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Grcnt. Liturgies of tlie following ngos. Sarnpion 
also gives a prayer for tlio departed, to bo used at 
a funeral (§ 18). 

$. Purport of the prayers.— In several of our 
authorities the language is severely restrained, 
the prayers being, as in Sarapion, for the repose of 
the departed in ‘chambers (Tnpffou) of rest' and 
for his resurrection ‘in the day whicli thou hast 
ordained,’ and that his transgro.ssion and sins be 
not remembered (§ 18), or, as in the prayer which 
follows the recitation (ciro^cXV), lit. ‘prompting’) of 
the names of tlie departed at tlie cucharist, for 
their s-anotification. So in the Testament of our 
Lord the prayer is for a place of rest and remem- 
brance (i. 23, 35). Note especially the oration of 
Gregory of Narianzus on lus brother Ciesarius (c. 
A.D. SCO). He prays for him that be may have an 
entrance into heaven, and enjoy ‘such repose as 
the bosom of Abraham atfords,’ and ‘ behold the 
choir of angels and the glories and splendour of 
s.ainted men and share their joy,’ etc. (§ 17). 
Nothing is said of aullcring for sin. Compare also 
Gregory’s oration on his (leceased sister Gorgonia 
(§ 23). Manj’ of the Great Liturgies have an 
equally restrained prayer for the dead ; the 
Byz-anVine ‘ St. Basil ’ and ‘ St. Cliry.'ostom ’ 
(Briglitman, i. 332, 388); the Greek ‘St. Mark’ 
(Egjqitian [t 6 . i. 1291), which asks for them rest 
and that they bo made worthy of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and for us a Christian end ; the Coptic (i J. 
i. 170), whici; has nearly the same language, but 
somewhat amplified; the Greek ‘St. James’ 
(Syrian rite [ib. i. 57]) ; and the Armenian (i5. i. 
<40). 

In other cases the forgiveness of the sins of the 
departed is explicitly prayed for. In Amobius wo 
find the first instance of this (aliovc, § ^), though 
perhaps ho means ‘pardon’ for the living and 
‘peace’ for the dead. But forgiveness of sins is 
emphasized b}' Augustine (Con/, ix. 34 f. [13] ; he 
is speaking of his mother Monica) ; and so in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 41: ‘that God . . . 
may forgive him every sin, voluntary and involun- 
tary’), and in several of the Groat Liturgies, as in 
the Syriac ‘St. James’ (Briglitman, i. 95), the 
E. Syrian ‘Addai and Mari’ (ib. i. 205); and in 
the West in the Leonine, Gregorian, and Gelasian 
sacramentaries (for the Gregorian sec II. A. 
Wilson’s cd., Henry Bradshaw Soc. [Ixindon, 1915] 
p. 209, etc.). Thcodorct tells us (//JJ v. 30) how 
the emperor Theodosius ii., when the body of St. 
Chrysostom was brought to Constantinople, laid 
his head against the bier and ‘prayed for his 
parents and for pardon on them who had ignorantly 
sinned, for his parents had long ago been dead.’ 
Augustine (Enchiridion, 29) uses the word ‘ pro- 
pitiation.’ Cyril of Jerusalem had already spoken 
of ‘propitiating our merciful God both for them 
[the departed, ‘though tlicy bo sinners’] and for 
ourselves’ (Cat. xxiii. [Myst. v.] 10). 

6 . Who were prayed for. — (a) There seems to 
have been a dilferenco of opinion in Christian 
antiauity as to whether all the faithful departed 
shpuld be prayed for, or the martyrs and great 
saints should be excepted. Cyprian (Ep. xxxix. 
[xxxiii.]3) speaks of ollering sacrifices for certain 
martyrs ‘ as often as wo celebrate the passions and 
days of the martyrs in the annual cominomoration.’ 
At the end of the 3rd cent., in ‘ Africa,’ Amobius 
makes no limitation (sec above, § 4 : ‘ for all ’). In 
the 4th cent, also there is no limitation in the 



We mate our memorial on beh.aU of rigliteoui and of elnners ; 
on behali of sinnera prayln;- lor the mercy ol Ood, nnd on be- 
half of righteous and fathers nnd patriarchs, piopheta nnd 
npostles and cvnngcllsts nnd martyrs nnd confessors, and 
bishops and ancimrets and nil the estate (rttyparos) (of man], 
tliat we may separate llie Lord Jesus Christ from the order 


(rrifroO of men by tnenns of tlie honour given to him, and that 
we may render worship (aipax) to lilin, remembering that tlie 
liOnl is not to be put on the same footing wltli any man ' (Zfirr. 
Uxv. 8). 

Already, it seems, there was a tendency to exalt 
the greatest saints to a superhunmn position. 

In Syria the Apostolic Constitutions mention 
assemblies in the cemeteries with lections nnd with 
psalm-singing (jldANomt) on behalf of (tor/p) the 
martyrs and all saints who have fallen asleep (vi. 
30), and the liturgy in bk. viii. explicitly says ; 

*Wc offer to thee iiUo on bebaU o! all the saintu'vho frora 
the hepinninif have pleaded Hit'C, patrlarchu, prophet*, Juil 
men, marlyrti, contes^ora,’ etc. (ch. 12). 

In the era of the Great Liturgies tlie same feel- 
ing still survived in some Chiirchcs. The Greek 
‘St. Mark' prays for rest nnd remembrance for 
tbe souls of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, and others, including St. 
Mark himself by name (Briglitman, i. 128). In 
the Byzantine rite the Greek ‘St. Chrysostom’ 
and the Armenian liturgy have an almost identical 
prayer (ib. i. 387 L, 440).* 

On tlie other band, there was a tendency in 
some circles In the 4th cent, to abstain from 
prayers for the martyrs nnd the greatest saints. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking of the Great Inter- 
cession in tho cucharist, makes a distinction : 

commcmorAlo , . . flr«t patrlirchi, prophets, npoitlcs. 
martyrt, that at their proyrr* urn! Intervention Oo*! would 
receive our pelttlon. AUcrworiU also on bthaU of the holj 
fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep l^cfore u», and, In a 
woTtl, of Ml wlio In past year* have fallen asleep amonc u», 
bellcvinr that It will be a very great edvantaRC to the souls, for 
whom the ■uppHcnllon Is put up, while that holy and roost 
awful sacrlffi^e 1$ presented* xxlll. f.ffpf. v.JO). 

Augustine (A’enn. clix. 1) expressly denies that 
martyrs are prayed for, thoiigli they arc com- 
memorated at tbo altar; and ho considers that it 
is an insult (injuria) to pray for a nmrtjT, ‘to 
whose prayers we ought to commend ourselves.’ 
And wo SCO the same feeling in several of tho 
Great Liturgies— in tho Greek ‘St. James’ (Syrian 
rile (Briglitman, i. 47 f.]), the E. Syrian ‘ Addai 
and Mari ' (ib. i. CGI), and the Ahyssmian Liturgy 
{i 6 . i. COG, COS, CCS L). Tho Coptic takes a middle 
line (ib. i. 1G9). It asks for rest and rcmomhrnnco 
for all tlie great saints, including tlio 'holy 'Thco- 
tokos Mary,’ but goes on to say : 

' Not that w# . , . are wortliy to intrreetie for their blfv.f(l. 
nc*3 , . . but . , . that , , . they may in recomiienie iniercetic 
lor our poverty and wcaVners.’ 

Tho question depended much on whether it was 
belicvcil lliat llic greatest saint.s liavo already 
received their full reward or await it at the Last 
Day. That they have already received it is 
denied by Justin Martyr (Dial. 80) and Ironreus 
(Herr. V. 31). Tcrtnllian (de Aninia, 55, de lies. 
Cam. 43) makes an oxeeplion only in the case of 
the martyrs. In the 3ril cent. Origen makes no 
exception (Horn, in Lev. vii. C: ‘not oven tho 
apostles have yet received their joy'). So, indeed, 
Augustine, though avith some licsitation, makes 
the Last Day tlie time for all the faithful to re- 
ceive their complete reward (Serm. cclxxx. 6 ). 
But gradually in tlio West tlio view prevailed 
that all the great saints, whetlior martyrs or not, 
are already reigning witli Christ, nnd ouglit not 
to he prayed for (for a review of belief on this 
subject see A. J. Mason, Purqatorj/, pp. 81-90). 

(b) There was a general feeling tliat it was of no 
avail to pray for tho heathen departed, for any hut 
the baptized. Tliero might, indeed, be nn excep- 
tion, especially in timc.s of perseontion, in tlio case 

I Tbis article Is not concerned with the subject of tlie invoca* 
tion of Faints ; but, as an illustration of tho fcelinp expressed in 
these authorities that nil the fnithful departed arc of one class, 
It may be mentioned tliat tbe Greek Orthodox Cliurch at the 
present day habitually invokes tlie prayers, not only of the 
saints, hut of departed relatives, whether tliey were especially 
Faintly or not. There is a beautiful poem by AIcxIf Khomla* 
koir.oFkiug hlF dead children to pray for him (Birkbcck, iftijFia 
niiff the J-Aigtieh Church, p. 21). 
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of a catechumen who desired baptism but died 
before he could receive that sacrament. The 
Canons of Hippolytns (x., ed. Achelis, § 63) say 
that catechumens are already * Christians,* and so 
the 7th canon of the Conncil of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381). The former work (xix. [101]), the 
Egyptian Church Order (Sahidic, § 44), and the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (ii. 5) recognize a martyred cate- 
chumen as ‘ baptized in his own blood.’ But, gener- 
ally speaking, only the baptized were prayed for. 
Augustine says {Enchir, 29) : * ^V'e otter . . . for 
all baptized departed.’ We do, indeed, read that 
Perpetua prayed for her brother Dinocrates, who, 
as we gather from her onm words, was unbaptized, 
though Augustine denied this. A similar case is 
found in the Acts of Paul and Thecla (Swete, 
JThSt viii. 502 f.). Gregory the Great prayed for 
the soul of the emperor Trajan, and was warned 
in a vision not again to pray for the unbaptized 
(Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. 5). But these were mere 
private speculations, which did not represent the 
ordinary feeling of Christianity. 

For those who died in wilful sin it was felt that 
prayer could not be offered. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (viii. 43) say that one will never help 
the wicked laoepdr), even though be gave all the 
goods in the world to the poor. Augustine (de 
Civ. Dei, xxr. xxiv. 2) says that prayers are not 
for unbelieving and unholy dead ; they are (Enchir. 
29) neither for those who are very good nor yet for 
those who are very bad. In the 3rd cent. Cyprian 
had forbidden the encharist to be offered for the 
soul of a certain person who had seriously trans- 
gressed an ecclesiastical rule and had died impeni- 
tent (Ep. i. [Ixv.] 2, to the clergy and people at 
Fumi). 

7. Earlj objectors to the custom. — In the 4th 
cent. Aenus, a presbyter in Pontus, the founder of 
the sect named after him (it seems scarcely to have 
survived his death), protested against prayers for 
the departed. We learn about his history and 
his views from Epiphanius, who says that lie was 
alive in his time (Hatr. Ixxv. 1), and from Augus- 
tine (de Hcet. liii.). He had been disappointed at 
not being made bishop, and lapsed into Arianism. 
Among other things he said that the eucharist* 
‘ ought not to be offered for them that sleep.’ He 
adduced as the reason for his objection the danger 
of a man leading a sinful life in the hope that he 
would be saved from punishment by the prayers of 
his friends. 


Though Aerius is the only person in antiquity 
known by name who objected to prayers for the 
departed, there must have been others. Cyril of 
Jerusalem says that ‘many’ held that they were 
profitless ( Cat. xxiii. (Mijst. v.] 10) ; and the language 
of Augustine (Enchir. 29) and others seems to imply 
that the question was frequently debated in the 
4th century. Yet the objection cannot have been 
much pressed, for Augustine (Serm. clxxii. 2) says 
that the custom was universal, and Epiphanius 
(Easr. Ixxv. 8) traces it back to primitive tunes.= 

8. Medimval Western views. — As doctrines about 
the intermediate state developed in the West, 
chiefly in consequence of the tentative suggestions 
of Augustine and the visions related by Gregory 
the Great, the principal aim of prayer for the 
departed came to be the deliverance of souls from 
a penal purgatory. The schoolmen discussed the 
matter at considerable length. Their speculations 
concern us here only so far as they resisted in the 
1 This is cisMly the meaning. At the time vpoo-itpnv and 
offtrrc were used absolutely, without a substantiv-e as the 
technical terms tor celebrating the eucharist. See the’ present 
writer’s Andmt Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910 p 48 . 

0 On the subject ol prayers tor the departed relerence maybe 
made to a learned catena of Patristic and liturgical WTitin-s fas 
far M they were known in his day) by James Dssher, archbTshoo 
of Armagh (162 d- 5C), reprinted in the Oxford TraeU for the 
Timei flYact 72, London, 1S37). *' 


particular shape taken by the prayers. When 
purgatory was conceived as a place of punishment 
whose tortures differed from those of hell only in 
not being eternal, it is not surprising that men’s 
energies were directed to the deliverance, by 
prayer and alms, of their friends therefrom. Yet 
the prayers of the medireval Latin service-books 
show great restraint, and do not reflect popular 
beliefs to any very large extent. But they exhibit 
a sadness which is not found in earlier rites. The 
keynote to the Samm service for the burial of the 
dead is struck by the opening antiphon : 

‘Circumdederunt me gemitus mortis, dolorea infemi circum- 
dcderunt me’ (sec W. Maskell, 3Xonum«n£<t rituaiw Betltsia 
Anglieana^, Oxford, 18S2, x. 142). 

The popular conceptions about purgatory are not 
necessarily the official views of the Church of 
Rome. According to Roman Catholic writers of 
repute, the only statement which is of faith in 
that communion is that ‘ there is a purgatory and 
that the souls detained in it are helped by the 
praj'ers of the faithful’ (Creed of Pope Pius v.). 
The Conncil of Trent (Canones et Decreta, se.'is. 
xxii. g 2) says that the eucharist is offered ‘ for the 
departed in Clirist not yet fully cleansed ’ ; and 
sess. XXV. (decree on purgatory, A.D. 1563) has the 
words just quoted from the Creed, adding ‘especi- 
ally the acceptable sacrifice of the altar,’ and 
enacting that a ‘ sane doctrine of purgatory, handed 
doM’n from the holy fathers and sacred councils, is 
to be believed and taught.’ The last words prob- 
ably are meant to re&ike the extravagances of 
some popular teaching. 

9. The Church of England at the Reformation 
took a middle course. Hi the First Prayer Book 
of Edward vi. (1549) there were explicit prayers 
for the departed. But since 1552 these have been 
removed from the public services; the only relics 
of them remaining are the petitions in the Com- 
munion Sendee (perhaps purposely left ambiguous) 
that ‘ we and all thy whole Church may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins,’ etc., and (in the prayer for the 
Church militant) that ‘ with them (the departed) 
we may be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom ’ ; in 
the latter case the title does not exactly correspond 
with the contents of the prayer, as is sometimes 
the case in the Thirty-nine Articles. In the 
Burial Service there is a prayer ‘ that we, with all 
those that are departed in the true faith of thy 
holy Name, may have our perfect consummation 
and bliss,’ etc. But, while thus removing explicit 
prayers for the departed from its ftayer Book, the 
Church of England declined to condemn the prac- 
tice in itself. In the original draft of art. xxii. it 
was proposed to do so, but the condemnatory words 
were struck out (see E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty- 
nine Articles, London, 1897, p. 537 f.). And the 
Act of Uniformity of 1552 expressly declared that 
the First Book of 1549 was ‘a very godly order, 
agreeable to the Word of God and the primitive 
Church.’ In the Second Book of Homilies, on the 
other hand, the homily on prayer repudiates 
prayers for the dead ; and this book is said by 
art. XXXV. to ‘contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,’ though all its opinions are not necessarily 
the official views of the Church of England. The 
position of that Church is thus a mediating one. 
It neither commands nor condemns the practice, 
and leaves it, as far as private practice is concerned, 
to the discretion of its members. 

10. The Westminster Confession. — This was 
adopted as a standard by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Scotland, A.D. 1647. It takes a very 
precise line on the subject now under considera- 
tion. It says : 

‘Prayer is to be made . . . for all sorts of men living, or that 
shall live hereafter ; but not for the dead, nor for those of whom 
it may be known that thev have sinned the sin unto death’ 
(md. 4). 
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The same statement (-vTith a slight diiference of j 
wording) is found in the Litrg^cr Catechism of 1643 
(qu. IS‘2), hut is not contained in the Shorter 
Catechism of the same date. Already in 1580 the j 
Scottish National Covenant, when denouncing (in | 
the strong language of the day) ‘ that Komnn 
Antichrist,’ had repudiated among many other j 
things ‘ his purgatory prayers for the dead.' 1 

The reason for the proliibition of prayers for the 
departed in the Westminster Confession is seen in 
its teaching as to the state of the faithful after 
death. fUl progress after death is denied. After 
saying that at death man’s soul does not die nor 
sleep, it goes on : 

•The souls of the righteous, being then [nt death) made per. 
feet in holiness, are received into the highest heavens, where 
they behold the face of Cod in light and glory, waiting for the 
full redemption of their bodies : and the souls of the wicked are 
cast into heU. . . . Besides these two places for souls separ- 
ated from their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none’ 
(rryii. I). 

Very similar is the wording of the Larger Cate- 
chism (^. 86). The well-known words of the 
Shorter Catechism [(in. Zl) are i j 

•The souls of believers are at their death made perfect In I 
holiness and do immediately pass into ^lorj*; and their bodies, 
being still united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the 
resurrection.' , 

This may be taken to he the general teaching, j 
not only of Presbyterians, hut of a large number 
of other Protestant communities thronghout the 
world. Luther, however, favoured the practice 
of praying for the departed (see S. C. Gayford, 
The Future State, London, 1903, p. 53). 

II. The Eastern Orthodox Church. — The teach- 
ing of this Church remains much the same u-ith 
regard to prayer for the departed as that of the 
Greek Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. It is 
remarkably cautious in refusing to dogmatize. The 
eminent Kussinn lajunan, Alexis Khomiakoff, 
remarks (Birkbeck, p. 217 f.) : 

‘ Each person owes his prayers on behalf of all, the living and 
the dead, and even those who are as yet unborn. . . . We do not 
aeknowlMge purgatory, that is the purification of souls by 
sufferings from which they may be redeemed by their own 
works or those of others. . , - Who will forbid us to pray [God) 
to glorify bis saints and to give repose to his elect)* (see 
shove, 5 6X 

The official treatise On the Duty of Parish 
Priests (§ 16 [Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, p. 281)) says that we ought to pray for the 
departed in the hope and faith of the resurrection 
of them that sleep, and bases this teaching on 
Bar 3*'-, 2 Mae 12’*-, and on apostolic and primi- 
tive tradition. The Synod of Jerusalem (or Beth- 
lehem, A,D. 1672) went farther than Khomiakoff 
and most Eastern theologians would approve. 
‘The doctrine of purgatorial fire has never been 
recognized or admitted in the Eastern Church’ 
(Duckworth, Grceh Manuals, p, 63) ; but the 
Synod, which was held at a time when the Eastern 
Church was largely under Roman influence, pro- 
nounced in favour of some sort of punishment in 
purgatory for a certain number of sinners, and 
affirmed that ' they are released by God’s goodness 
in answer to the prayers of priests and the bene- 
factions done in the name of the departed by their 
kinsfolk,’ and that for this the eucharist is • of 
especial avail’ ; ‘ but the time of tlieir release we 
know not ’ (i5. p. 64 f.). On the other hand, Arch- 
bishop Philaret of Moscow, the author of the 
Longer Catechism of the Russian Church in its 
present form, denies that there is such a thing ns 
purgatory in which souls have to pass through 
hery torments in order to prepare them for blessed- 
ness (Headlam, Teaching of the Russian Church, 
p. 17). And the Catechism itself (Blackmore, 
p. 98 f.) says nothing of any punishment even for 
those who have died without having had time to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, but affirms 
that they may he aided towards the attainment of 


a blessed resurrection by prayers, eucharists, and 
works of mercy ofiered for them. It says of all 
the righteous dead that they ‘ are in light and 
rest with a foretaste of eternal happiness,’ while 
the wicked ‘ are in a state the reverse of this ’ ; the 
righteous do not attain to perfect happiness till the 
resurrection of the body. 

12. The Separated Churches of the East — ^The 
seivice-books of these communities have already 
been dealt with, in reference to prayer for the 
departed (§§ 5, 6). We may, however, in conclu- 
sion notice a very remarkable custom which is 
found among both the Armenians and the E. Syrians 
(Nestorians), namely that of animal Bacrifices. 
These seem to be properly memorials of the dead 
(for the custom among the E. Syrians see A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the 
Rost, London, 1892, p. 334 ; for the Armenians 
see F. C. Conyheare and A. J. Maclean, Rituale 
Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, pp. 64-60). This 
custom appears to be a curious survival of 
paganism. 

BtrEKATURi. — A. J. Mason, Purgatorv, the State of the Faith- 
ful Departei, Invocations of Saints, London, 1901; H. B. 
Swete, * Prayer lor the Departed in the first four Centuries,' in 
JThSt viii. [1D07J 500 ff.; H. M. Luckoefe, After Deaths, 
London, ISSl; E. H. Pinmptre, The ^iriie in FrisonO, do. 
18S6, ch. is. f. ; F. G. Lee, Christian Doctrine of Proper for 
the Departed-, do. 1876; F. E. Brightraan, Liturgies L'astem 
and UVsIern, i., Oxford, 1S90 (for the Eastern lituivies); 
W. E. Scudamore, art. ‘Obsetjuies of the Dead,' in DCA ; 
P. J. Toner, art. ‘Dead, Prayers for the,* in CE iv, 65Sff. ; 
R. W. Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian Church, Aberdeen, 
1S45; W. J. Birkbeck, Russia and the English Church, 
London, 1695 ; H. T. F. Buckworth. Greti: Manuals of 
Church Doctrine, do. 1901 ; A. C. Headlam, Teaching of the 
ifmnon Church, do. 1S97; E. C- Dcwick, Primitive 
Christian Eechaiologg, Cambridge, 1012. 

A. J. Macleae. 

PRAYER-WHEELS (or < magical wheels ’).— 
This name is applied to wheels or cylinders which 
are made to revolve in the expectation of spiritual 
or magicM profits. Sometimes they are actual 
wheels, hung in a teiMle and turned by hand or 
by means of a cord. To this category belong the 
small metal wheels fixed in the wooden pillars 
at the entrance of certain Japanese pagodas.^ 
Such also are the so-called * wheels of fortune,’ 
suspended from the ceiling or attached to the 
pillars of some Breton churches. Worshippers 
are allowed to turn these on payment of a few 
pence for behoof of a saint whose image is placed 
alonmide, and which hears the name of ‘ Samt of 
the Whed’ {Santic-ar-rod). The Japanese wheels 
have metal rings, which slide along the spokes and 
make a silvery sound. The Breton wheels pro- 
duce the same effect by means of the small hells 
with which they are decorated. The use of these 
instruments is of long standing in the Church. 
According to the Monctsticon Anglicanum, St. 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester in the 10th cent., 
introduced into his cathedral a wheel of gilt metal, 
all covered with little hells ( ‘ tin tinnabniis plenam ’), 
which was made to revolve on saints’ days, to 
increase the devotion of the faithful {' ad majoris 
cxcitationera davotionis ’).’ Among the ancient 
Greeks the grammarian Dionysius of Thrace notes 
* the wheels which are revolved in the temples of 
the gods.’’ Plutarch and Heron testify to their 
presence in Egyptian temples of a late period. 
Plutarch makes them a symbol of the instahili^ 
of human things,’ Heron an instrument of purifi- 
i cation : ‘ Below the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temples are placed movable bronze wheels, which 
are turned by those entering, in the belief that the 
bronze purifies.” 

J See iUuatration in Simpson, The Buddhist Praging-Wheel, 
p. na 

ajlonasticon Anglicanum, ed. W, Dugdale, London, 1655, 
p. 104. 

» «p. Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 66S. ■> jVinno, xiv. 

5 Vetcrum M athematicorum Opera, Paris, 1693, p. 220. 
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Again, tlie instruments used may be cylinders, 
>r rather cylindrical boxes, containing texts or 
sacred objects. Such are the praying-mills, which 
have assumed special importance among the Bud- 
dhists of the North. The smallest ones are bob- 
bins, often of silver, attached to a wooden handle, 
which the lamas by a slight movement of tlie 
wrist keep steadily revolving for whole days, 
while they repeat the invocation engraved on the 
surface — generally the famous formula, Om mani 
padrM HUth, * 0 the jewel in the lotus ! ’ Other 
cylinders, of a larger size, generally of_ wood 
painted in bright colours, are to be seen in the 
vicinity of the lamaseries. Passers-by make them 
revolve by means of a handle which returns to the 
hand, making a beU ring several times. As many 
as 300 of these wheels may be found, placed aide 
by side like barrels in a beer-cellar.' Some are of 
such a size that it requires several persons to set 
them in motion. The traveller Gdrard saw one at 
the monastery of Sunum which carried 108 lighted 
lamps. Others contain shrines, images, and prayers, 
and occasionally a number of manuscripts. Each 
revolution confers on the worshipper the same 
spiritual benefits as the rending of all the texts. 
Miss Gordon Gumming found some in Japan which 
were veritable libraries — ‘ circulating libraries,’ as 
William Simpson wittily called them.' Gabriel 
Bonvalot mentions having encountered, in the 
monastery of Dotou, 100 large bobbins, each con- 
taining 10,000 invocations. As a few minutes 
suffice to revolve the whole in succession, one may 
thus rapidly gain the benefit of the indulgences 
attached to the recitation of 1,000,000 formulm.' 

In the Himalayas these mills are often erected 
above a rushing stream, which turns unceasingly 
a wheel with blades dipping into the water. It 
appears that the merit raeouanically engendered 
by these applications of natural forces goes to in- 
crease the Karma of those who constructed the 
apparatus. E. R. Huo,^ Gilmour, and W. W. 
Rockhill® report that among the Mongols there 
are mills made of paper and hun" in the tents over 
the fireplace in such a way that they may be 
set in motion by the displacement of the heated 
air. 

Such is the fashion in which the Buddhists of 
the Northern school have materialized the ‘wheel 
of the Law,’ the' Dharmachakra, the chain of 
causes and effects. There is no mention of pray- 
ing-mills in the oldest Buddhist treatises. Nor 
are these instruments known among the Buddhists 
of the South. Nevertheless the symbol of the 
wheel was in very early times held in high esteem 
by the followers of the Buddha. It is to be seen 
on Buddhist monuments prior even to the first 
appearance of the image of the Master. The 
■vmeel figures in the oldest Buddhist sculptures, in 
the place of honour upon altars, where it receives 
the homage of the faithful.® A. Cunningham 
supposed tliat it represented the Buddha himself.’ 
But it is more probable that it personified his 
teaching, the ‘rmeel which he set in motion for 
the salvation of humanity,’ by the revelation of 
the Four Great Truths in his famous senuon at 
Benares. 

1 J. Gilmour, Among the Mongole, London, n.d., p. 164, 

s P. 21. 

3 Across Thibet, Eng. tr., London, 1891, ii. 170 : Tour do 

monde, Ixii. [1891] 390. ’ , "o o» 

4 Travels in Tartary, Eng. tr., London [1852], vol. i. oh ix. 

0 JiiGS (or May, 1894, p. 303. ■ . on. ix. 

« J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, London. 186S pi 
iliil. fig. 1, ' 

7 Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, p. 352. 


We may suppose that the Buddhists have com- 
bined their symbolism of the wheel with a magical 
rite previously practised either by the ScyUiian 
races of Central Asia or by the Brahmans of 
Northern India, In support of the fonner of these 
conjectures use may bo made of the circumstance 
that on a coin of the Indo - Scythian king 
Hoerkes or Htivichka this monarch holds in his 
hand a spindle-shaped object in which some have 
thought to recognize a praydng-mill.' On the 
other hand, William Simpson has found in the 
Satapatha BrCihmana a text which shows be- 
yond question that the Brahmans revolved chariot- 
wheels horizontally around a stake fixed in the 
ground, while they chanted a hymn from the 
Samaveda in honour of the sun-god Savitri.’ 

What was the original purpose of this rite? 
The wheel, which has a round shape,' and which 
implies a movement of translation in space, has 
everywhere been one of the images most fre- 
quently employed to represent the sun. The 
latter is called by the Latins rota altivolans,* 
in the Edda ‘ the beautiful wheel ’ {fagravel),* by 
the Celts ‘ the luminous wheel ’ [roth fail),‘ and 
the Itigveda invokes the god who directs ‘ the 
golden wheel of the sun.’* The wheel thus be- 
comes the symbol of the remilar course of the sun, 
and consequently of the omestial or cosmic order, 
the rita. Another passage of the Bigveda’’ speaks 
of it as ‘ the immortal wheel which nothing stops, 
on vvhieh all existence depends.’ It was this sym- 
bolism that the Buddhists applied to their ‘ wheel 
of the Law,’ with its thousand spokes, the Dharma- 
chakra, ‘ that wheel which not by any Salimana 
or Brahman, not by any god, not by any Brahma, 
or MfirS, not by any one m the universe can ever 
be turned back 1 ’ ® All observers agree in stating 
that the praying-mills must turn in the direotion 
followed by the sun.’ 

On the principle of imitative magic, to revolve 
the wheel in the apparent direction of the sun’s 
course is to facilitate or assure the beneficent 
movement of the sun, and thus to secure general 
luck, as in the similar case of circumambulation 
{g.v.). Hence the popular customs, described by 
Mannhardt” and Gaidoz,” in which the inhabi- 
tants of certain districts — in Germany, France, and 
England — may be seen driving a wheel, sometimes 
set on fire, across the fields. As Manuhardt main- 
tains, this is simply a solar charm, intended to 
secure an abundant harvest. 

Finally, mention must be made of certain forma 
of rattles used by the inhabitants of New Mexico. 
In so far as they are magical instruments, they 
resemble in construction the invocation-cylinder, 
but they belong to quite a different symbolism. 

Literature. — C. F. Gordon Curaming:, *The Wheel as a 
Symbol in Religion,* in Soribner*s Ilonthly, xxii. [1881J 7SSff. ; 
William Simpson, The Buddhist Praj/ing-irheel, Jjondon, 
1890; H. Gaiooz, *Le Dieu gauloia du solei] et le sj’mbolisme 
delaroue.Mn liA in. iv. [3884] ; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘Moulin* 
i prifires/ in Rewe de PITniversiU de Bruxelles, 1897, and ‘ Les 
Rones s.mboliques de I’ancienne Esrj’pte/Jn£MWcimd«rj4ca* 
dernU ToyaU, Brussel*, 1899. GOBLET d’ALVIELLA. 

1 This identiheation is questioned by Percy Gardner, who 
reproduces the coin in his indiaji Coins in the British Museum, 
* Greek and Scythic Kings ot Bactria and India,' London, 1880, 
pi. xxvii. no. 16. 
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5 Lucretius, de Rer, Mat. v. 434. 
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Christian (J. Stalker), p. 216. 

Jewish (H. Hirschfeld), p. 220. 

PREACHING (Christian). — l. The early 
Church. — From the accounts of Christian wor- 
ship in the NT, especially in the Enistles to 
the Corinthians, it can ho gathered that great 
liberty of prophe^ing was allowed in the meetings 
of the primitive ChristianB, although there r asa 
general understanding that the prompting toi peak 
should come from the Spirit of God._ As cffly ns 
the Didache the ‘prophets' are mcntional na a 
separate class, the memhers of which wandered 
from community to community in tho evercise of 
their gift; hut already their inspiration was so far 
from being above suspicion that the churches were 
coming to be bettor satisfied with any authentic 
light they could receive from their own elders than 
with the illumination afforded by those wandering 
stars. This tendency was increased by the growing 
sense of the inexhaustible treasures of wisaora and 
spiritual power lodged in tho Holy Scriptures the 
canon of which was gradually forming. From the 
synagogue the Church had inherited the practice 
of reading aloud tho sacred writings and attaching 
to this reading the word of exhortation. When 
the Christian community had tho whole of the NT 
and the OT thus to draw upon, it could not lack 
the bread of life, if a moderate amount of attention 
or skill were given to the application of what liad 
been read to uie life of the individual and the com- 
munity. At all events tho first form of preaeliing 
was Iioiniletical, a homily being a running com- 
mentary on a passage read. This is known to have 
been the form of instTuction given at the first 
college for the training of preachers, the Catechet- 
ical Scliool of Alexandria, of wliieh Clement and 
Origon were the sliining lights. Many of Origen’s 
homilies have come down to us ; and they show 
how boundle.S3 a thesaurus of truth he was sensible 
of posse-ssing in the "Word of God, though the 
hentage left by him to succeeding ages was sadly 
vitiated by tlie introduction of tfie allegorical 
method, ivliicb tempted nimble wits into excessive 
ingenuity, but, in incompetent hands, could make 
almost any passage of Scripture mean almost any- 
thing. 

During the first 300 years of its existence Christ- 
ianity, in spite of the persecution to wliicli it was 
snbjeoted, made more rapid progies.s than it has 
ever done since; yet the names of outstanding 
preachers, after the death of the apostles, are so 
few that it cannot have been by this means that 
success was gained. It was ratlior by n kind of 
preacfiing which has been too little practised in 
subsequent centuries, but will have to be redis- 
covered if the world is to be fully evangelized. At 
the first the gospel was so intense a blessedness 
that no one who fieard it with faith could keep tfie 
secret to himself. Neighbour told it to neighlwur, 
slave to fellow-slave ; the sailor carried it to everj' 
shore visited by his sfiip, and the soldier communi- 
cated it even to the enemy whom he had conquered 
on the field of f/a'.tle. Justin Martyr, after l>ecom- 
ing a Christian, rontinued to wear the pliilosopher’s 
cloak, becatV/e this gave him access to those to 
whom he ‘talked’ the gospel, and the verb ‘to 
talk’ is a good name for preaching in the NT. 

2 . The Middle Ages. — When, at the beginning 
of the 4th cent., Christianity was adopted as the 
religion of the Koman empire, there immediately 
took place a great revival and extension of preach- 
ing ; for it was no longer necessary to confine such 
testimony to the places where the myrmidons of 


Muslim (D. S. Marooliouth), p. 221. 


persecution could not find the worshippers, bnt, 
under imperial auspices, Cliristinn places of wor- 
ship, of growing size and magnificence, rose all 
over tfie empire. The first Christian emperor 
himself set an example of preaching, like a well- 
known imperial figure of the present day ; and, as 
at least one of his efTorts has come down to us, we 
can judge of their quality for our.'.elves. It is by 
no means bad preaching for an emperor. Even 
tho apostate Julian, who attempted to restore 
heathenism, betrayed his consciousness of tho 
importance of preaching by exhorting his priests 
to make sermons with ttie pagan mytlis for texts 
and by setting an example liimself. But his 
attempt was very soon at an end ; and in tho 
courts of tho Christian emperors by whom he was 
succeeded preachers and preaching held a con- 
spicuous place. Tlie more famous became as much 
topics of conversation at court as favourite 
ebarioteers or actors liad been before ; and in the 
sunsirino of imperial favour preaching attained to 
a notable development. The 4th and 6th eenturie.s 
contain many outstanding names, the greate.st of 
which in the East is that of Chrysostom, in whose 
hands the homily was transmuted into an oration, 
which the hearers applauded in church, ns they 
might a speech in a political meeting. In the 
West tho greatest preacher was Augustine, whoso 
sermons, being addres.sed to audiences of fishermen, 
wore more simple and practical. But tho first 
impression made by oven the greate.st sermons of 
timt age is, how much the long continued exegesis 
of the Scriptures through the Christian centuries 
has benefited congregations ; for, in explaining the 
book of Acts, e.ff., the Immhlcst prcaolier has now 
within easy reacli materials far more true to tiie 
text and useful to the people tlian were nt the 
command of even a genius like Chrysostom, who 
has left lectures on tins book of Scripture. 

Many other names of the period could be 
mentioned, such ns Gregory and Basil in the East 
and Ambrose and Hilary in the West, to show 
that this was a great age for preaching ; and it lias 
another sign of distinction m the appearance of 
books on tlie preaclicr’s art, both Chry.sostom and 
Augustine having produced examples of tliis species 
of literature. But it was not long before the 
descent of tho barbarians from the north, and then 
the pressure of Miilmmmndanism from tfie east, 
nearly squeezed the life out of the Clmrch, and 
preaeliing, like the other functions of lierlife, was 
reduced lor centuries to the lowest terms. Yet 
this was the time when nionasticism arose and 
^read with extraordinary rapidity over the 
Ciuirch, occupying territory from which it has 
never since been wholly dislodged; and in the 
monasteries and nunneries preaching obtained a 
new spliere of influence. Monks and nuns must 
often, in tfie centuries that followed, have been 
unusually intelligent and sympathetic hearers, and 
the opportunities thus opened up to a spiritual 
and gifted preacher may he inferred from the 
relation of Staupitz to the youthful Luther ; for 
this lyorthy, who was inspector of monasteries in 
the district of Tliuringia, must liave made use of 
preaching as one of liis ordinary activities. A 
still more attractive aspect of the preaching of the 
Dark Ages is that of tlie missionaries ; for, in spite 
of its repellent features, this was one of tho great 
eras of missionary progiess, when, issuing from 
the monasteries of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
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heralds of the Cross not only evangelized the tribes 
vvho had occupied the countries of S. Europe, but 
carried the gospel to the inhospitable regions of 
the north out of which the invaders had come. 
Names like those of St. Columba and St. Patrick, 
St. Columbanus and St. Gall, are worthy of ever- 
lasting remembrance, and in the remains of St. 
Boniface, in some respects the greatest of them all, 
we can still see for ourselves the kind of message 
with which they operated. It was a message of 
realism and terror; for the conditions were ve^ 
rude with which the missionaries had to deal. Sin 
was then the chief theme of the pulpit, because 
there was abounding iniquity in the world ; and it 
was not for centuries yet that preaching learned 
to deliver in its fullness the gracious message of 
deliverance from sin. 

It was in the reaction from Muh.ammadanism 
that the sound of a new era of preaching began to 
be heard in the atmosphere of Europe. Peter the 
Hermit ‘ preached ’ the first Crusade ; and the 
preacher of the second was no less a personage 
than St. Bernard, usually reckoned the greatest 
preacher of the Middle Ages, although the sermons 
for which he is most famous — those on the Song of 
Solomon — belong not to popular oratory but to the 
preaching of the monasleiy. The tendency, how- 
ever, to consider the multitude had, as well as the 
romanticism of the Crusades, a place in the move- 
ments with which the names of St. Francis and 
St. Dominie are identified. Preaching was one of 
the principal instnimentalities made use of by 
both of these reformers ; and even in our time, in 
Roman Catholic countries, it is a red-letter day in 
the history of a country congregation when a 
stranger in the graceful garb of the Dominican 
order rises in the pulpit, as a visitor, to occupy the 
place of the ordinary incumbent. Among the 
Franciscan preachers Antony of Padua and Ber- 
thold of Regensburg are the foremost. The matter 
of preaching was adapted for presentation to the 
general mind through the labours of the School- 
men, not a few of whom were themselves famous 
preachers ; and, after these had had their day, the 
hardness of their doctrine was softened in the 
atmosphere of the mystics, who gave to the pulpit 
some of its very greatest names, such as Eckhart 
and Tauler. The chapters of the Imitatxa Ckristi 
preserve the exquisite blossom and flower of mon- 
astic meaching at its best. 

3. TTie Reformation. — Immediately before the 
Reformation preaching suffered in most parts of 
the Church a sad decline. In many quarters there 
was hardly any preaching at all, the Christian 
religion being reduced to a mere pagan round of 
forms and ceremonies, pilgrimages and penances. 
In vain did councils summon the clergy to their 
duty ; for the higher clergy, who presided in such 
assemblies, were themselves the most remiss in the 
discharge of this function, and the lower clergy 
were too deeply sunk in ignorance to be equal to 
the task. The description of the preaching of the 
time given in Thomas McCrie’s Lift of John Knox 
is not exaggerated, and it may be applied without 
hesitation to the rest of Christendom. 

*It ia difScult for ns to conceive how empty, ridiculous, and 
wretched those harangues were which the monha deiivered for 
sermons. Legendary taiea concerning the founder of some 
reiigioua order, his wonderfui sanctitj'. the miracles which he 
performed, his comtata with the devil, his watchings fastings 
degellations ; the virtues of holy water, chrism, crossing, and 
exorcism; the horrors of purgatory, and the numbers released 
from It by the intercession of some powerful saint ; these, with 
low ]esta, table-talk, and Sreside scandal, formed the favourite 
topics of the preachers, and were served up to the people instead 
m the pore, salutary, and sublime doctrines of the Bible' (TAt 
Werlt of Thomat itcCrie, new ed., Edinburgh, 1S55, L U). 

It is in the writings of Erasmus that we see most I 
clearly both the ludicrous and the deplorable 
aspects of the preaching of the time ; but, in 


Ecclesiastes, one of the_ ayorthiest of his books 
this great Humanist exhibited the image of what' 
in his opinion, a preacher ought to be. The Rel 
formers before the Reformation, especially Wyclif 
Hus, and Savonarola, revealed popular talent in 
the pulpit, and in the last-mentioned aspecially 
the gift rose to the prophetic strain. 

Tlie Reformation was a crowning era in the 
history of preaching. Innumerable abuses were 
pushed aside, which had been preventing the 
pulpit from haWng its chance. The Word of God 
was exalted above all other authorities, and it was 
not only heard with new fullness and force from 
the pulpit but put into the hands of the common 
man, in his own tongue, so that he could bring 
what he heard to the judgment of the law and the 
testimony. The Reformers had themselves passed 
through the great experiences of the soul, and they 
spake that which they knew and testified that 
which they had seen. Among the people there 
was the most extraordinary appetite for the new 
message, the more prominent among the preachers 
being called on to preach every day, and no limit 
being put to length. In Luther there were accumu- 
lated all the elements of a great preacher — learn- 
ing, e.-vperience, knowledge of men, huraonr, home- 
liness, indignation, spirituality. To this day the 
best of his di.scourses have not lost the freshness of 
their prime, and everywhere in them the music of 
free grace sounds like the tinkle of a hidden well. 
Zwingli was more of the orator, bringing into the 
new movement the trea-surcs of the Renaissance, 
but his testimony to the new truth is also clear 
and strong. Calvin excelled in the exposition of 
the Scriptures, and his great dogmatic work, the 
Institutes, swelled, in the course of his lifetime, 
to five times its original size just because he 
crowded into the successive eoitions the best 
things gathered from the IVord through incessant 
preaching and lecturing. John Knox applied the 
e.xamples of the Bible to the problems of the pass- 
ing hour ; and the English ambassador, in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Secretary of State, bore 
to him this testimony; 

*I assure you, the voice ot this one man Is able in one boor to 
put more life in us than five hundred trumpets contlnusiiy 
blustering in our ears ' (McCrie, Life 0 / Knoz, p. 1»SX 

In all the countries in which the Reformation 
took any hold there arose preachers of power, 
whose names are cherished to this day as house- 
hold words, and in many cities and towns men of 
the second or the third rank arose, who directed 
the course pursued by their fellow-citizens and left 
a name stJl identified with the scenes of their 
labours. The pulpit had the making of the 
people’s convictions, the moulding of their manners, 
the direction of their education ; and this con- 
tinued for generations, in some places more and in 
others less visibly. 

4. The Puritan era and after. — In England, in 
spite of such early names as Hugh Latimer, 
Nicholas Ridley, and John Hooper, the effective 
Reformation -n-as long in commencing ; but, when 
it began, it produced the same appetite for preach- 
ing ; and there -n-ere not wanting those capable of 
satisfying this spiritual hunger. In the Long 
Parliament it was quite an ordinary practice to set 
time apart for the hearing of sermons, and days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving were frequent, in 
which not only sermons an hour long but even 
prayers of like extent were the order of the day. 
To satisfy such a critical assembly can have been 
no ordinary responsibility ; but, if ever there was 
a dynasty of great preachers in England, it was in 
this age. On the Puritan side were such names as 
Thomas Cartwright, Richard Sibbs, Richard 
Baxter, John Owen, John Banyan, John Howe, 
Thomas Goodwin, and Thomas Adam ; and foi 
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intellectnal grasp, mastery of Scripture, spiritual 
analysis, and constructive skill these men have 
never Wn surpassed. He ivho is in search of tlie 
substance of Christian truth can turn to their 
■works still -with the certainty of finding in abun- 
dance that -which he is seeking. But, vvith few 
exceptions, they -were as defective in literary form 
and grace of utterance as they excelled in solidity. 
What, however, was lacking in them was supplied 
in abundance by their rivals — the Cavalier 

S reachers of the period, such as Richard Hooker, 
ohn Donne, Joseph Hall, Thomas Fuller, and 
Jeremy Taylor. Whether it was that these had 
audiences to preach to less hungry for the bread 
of life than those -who listened to the Puritans, or 
whether it was due to a marked difference of 
natural endomnents, it is undeniable that these 
are as exuberant in all the graces which make style 
and literature as the others are deficient in them ; 
and yet it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
substance in their discourses. On the contrary, 
although the ornamentation is sometimes excessive, 
the Cavalier divines, as well as their rivals, were 
great exponents of Christian truth and experience. 

So great a revival of religion as Puritanism 
could not be confined to the British Isles ; and on 
the Continent the stirring of the dry bones first 
appeared in Holland, where the signal of the new 
movement was the emergence of what is called the 
Federal Theology. This is usually fathered on 
Cocceius, a native of Bremen and a professor at 
Franeker and Leyden j but it is certain that the 
conception of revealed religion as a series of cove- 
nants belonged earlier to the Puritan thinkers, ns, 
indeed, it is developed in the documents of the 
Westminster Assembly, which were in existence 
before the publication of Cocceius’ renowned 
treatise on the subject. From Holland the revival 
movement spread to Germaiw, where its principal 
representative was Philipp J. Spener, court preacher 
successively at Dresden and Berlin ; but it is 
knoum that he was influenced in youth by Puritan 
authors, especially by Richard Baxter, whose 
Reformed Pasior has been an inspiration to 
preachers and pastors in all parts of the Christian 
world. Spener was only the most outstanding of 
many preachers of the Pietistic order, the names 
of some of whom, like A. H. Francke, J. A. 
Bengel, and J. J. Rambach, have taken their 
places amoim the worthies of the Church universal. 
Out of the Pietistic movement issued directly the 
Moravian Church, whose founder. Count von Zin- 
zendorf, and his successor. A, G. Spangenberg, were 
noted preachers who have communicated their 
inspiration to many successors in their small 
but active community. To the Moravian Church 
John Wesley owed his experience of the gospel ; 
and the same may be said of his coadjutors, Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield. These were 
preachers who shook not only England but 
America to the heart, and they have transmitted 
the sacred fire to innumerable successors not only 
in the denominations founded by them but far 
beyond. Though the Established Church was not 
able to retain their services, there arose within it 
many who imitated their methods and reproduced 
their spirit; and the succession of Evangelical 
divines, reaching from John Newton down through 
Charles Simeon to the shining lights of this section 
of the Church at the present day, may all be 
looked upon as derived from this source. An 
original step on the part of Wesley and Whitefield 
was preachmg in the open air ; and, in the churches 
founded by thefii, lay-preaching has been a promi- 
nent feature, with memorable effects not only on 
the community but on the character of the'preachers 
themselves {cf. also art. Laitv, § 7). 

Charles n. was not without a taste for preach- 


ing, and a curious letter has survived in ■which, 
before a visit to Cambridge, he lays down the law 
that the university preachers must refrain from 
reading their discourses, as the extempore style, 
to which he had been accustomed whilst living 
abroad, was more in harmony with the royal mind. 
But the recoil from Puritanism soon became so 
universal that anything like enthusiasm in the 
pulpit was looked upon as vulgar, and the quench- 
ing of the fire soon proceeded from form to sub- 
stance, the tone of bmief becoming lukewarm and 
the distinctive message of the gospel being for- 
gotten. Preachers formed their style on that of 
Addison, and many a sermon hardly attained to 
the warmth of an article in the Spectator. The 
model preacher of the time was Archbishop 
Tillotson, and even in the chapels of the Dissenters 
cold respectability held sway, although there were 
not wanting figures like Isaac Watts and Philip 
Doddridge to keep alive the memory of a better 
time. The Latitudinnrianism of England bad its 
equivalent in the Moderatism of Scotland, whose 
apostles were such men as William Robertson, 
Hugh Blair, and ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, as well as in 
the rationalism of Germany, which was represented 
in the pulpit at the one extreme by the vulgarity 
of K. F. Bahrdt and at the other by the eloquence 
of J. L. von Mosheim. 

5 . The 19 th century. — (a) Britain . — All his- 
torians of preaching are agreed that the I9th cent, 
has been an epoch of ■unsurpassed maturity and 
productiveness. It has been a period when the 
human mind has blossomed in every direction, and 
preaching has both enriched itself from the progress 
of investigation and discovery and risen to the 
demands coming from every side. The most native 
impulse has been that of the Evangelical Revival, 
and this has been visible in its purest form in 
Scotland, where, at the beginning of the century, 
the movement was received into the mighty mind 
of Thomas Chalmers, taking on there a form of 
singular benignity and dignity, which has never 
since ceased to hold the heart and mind of his 
fellow-countrymen. Indeed, at the end of a 
century it is more in possession than ever, there 
being hardly any preachers of note at present who 
do not look up to Chalmers with veneration or are 
not proud of the name of Evangelicals. Chalmers’ 
orvn eloquence was believed by tlie best judges of 
the time to be not inferior to that of the very 
greatest masters of the oratorical art in any age ; 
and his coadjutors in the ecclesiastical conflict, 
such as R. hlurray McCheyne, Robert S. Cand- 
lish, Thomas Guthrie, Robert Buchanan, were 
all preachers possessed of popular gifts and 
spiritual power. The Establishment from which 
these seceded, however, continued to produce 
Teachers of eminence, such as Norman Macleod, 
ohn Caird, George Matheson, and James 
MacGregor. The United Presbyterian Church, 
which had originally sprung from the gospel 
preaching of the brothers Erskine, had such out- 
standing names as John Cairns, Robertson of 
Irvine, John Ker, and W. M. Taylor, who, how- 
ever, rendered his principal service in America. 
The English Presbyterian Church, in spite of its 
limited size, was rich in gifts, having such names 
as Edward Irving, James Hamilton, J. Oswald 
Dykes, and W. G. Elmslie. 

In England there was mnch more variety. The 
Evangelical school in the Church of England had 
a nursery for talents in the Church of Simeon at 
Cambridge ; and in the Keswick Movement it has 
produced speakers whose messages have been 
carried to all parts of the world. The same views 
have had much more powerful intellectual repre- 
sentation in such Congregational preachers as 
Thomas Binney, R. W. Dale, and Joseph Parker. 
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The Methodists had such distinguished names as 
Ricliard "Watson, Jabez Bunting, W. M. Punshon, 
J. H. Kigg, and W. B. Pope. But the Baptists, 
for their number, were the most fruitful of all, 
Muth such celebrities as Robert Hall, Alexander 
Maclaren, and C. H. Spurgeon, who held an 
archiepiscopal position during the latter half of 
the century among the Dissenters of the world. 
In sharp distinction from the Evangelical school 
rose the Broad Chnrch at Oxford ; and, although 
its predominance did not last long, it yielded some 
line fruits in the pulpit, such as A. P. Stanley, 
Charles Kingsley, and, above all, F. W. Robertson 
of Brighton, whose sermons were probably the 
most widely read in the last half of the century, 
while in the 20tli cent, they are obtaining a new 
lease of usefulness through having been translated 
into German. With the Broad Church preachers 
may be mentioned a very eminent Unitarian, 
James Martineau. The Broad Chnrch was 
succeeded by the High Church school, which has 
to a large extent superseded it and is still in pro- 
cess of expansion. It was by a sermon of John 
Keble’s, preached at the assizes in Oxford, that 
the movement was started, and its best knoivn 
representative, John Henry Hewman, would be 
esteemed by many the greatest of modem preachers 
on account of the intensity of his convictions, his 

E ower of probing the conscience, the nimbleness of 
is rvit, and the perfection of his style. But 
another of the same school, J. B. Mozley, seems to 
not a few of the discerning to indicate the high- 
water mark of Anglican preaching j and the school 
had a noted orator in H. P. Liddon. 

Wales is a land of preachers. Nowhere else are 
favourite preachers more beloved or better remem- 
bered J and it is no wonder that the Welsh people 
have invented a name for the je ne sais quoi winch 
makes preaching effective. I'his is the huil, which 
is a combination of nature, art, and grace. It is 
the happiness of the preacher ; it is the thing that 
grips the hearer ; and it expands and culminates 
like the rising tide. The present writer has heard 
Cyndyllan Jones, secretaiy of the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Church, do it to perfection in an 
hour’s discourse, the tide setting in about a quarter 
of an hour before the end. But the effect can be 
attempted and missed ; and then the preacher feels 
‘ deserted,’ and the people complain of the absence 
of the Spirit of the Lord. Among noted Welsh 
preachers the Anglicans have had Henry Thomas 
Edwards, the Wesleyans John Evans, the Baptists 
Christmas Evans and William Jones, the Congre- 
ationalists William Williams, Herber Evans, and 
ohn Thomas, and the Calvinistic Methodists 
John Elias, John Jones, Henry Rees, Edward 
Mathews, Edward Magan, and many of the name 
of Edwards, including two principals of theological 
colleges, of enormous influence in their day. The 
Irish pulpit has had its own share of both the 
Celtic fire and the spiritual power of the Welsh, 
and among the names that are household words 
are E. H. Blumptre, J. H. Bernard, and William 
Alexander (Episcopalians), and Heniy Cooke and 
Fleming Stevenson (Presbyterians), while none of 
the smaller denominations has been without 
preachers of power, remembered with affection 
and reverence in a more limited circle. 

(J) T/te Continent . — H the impulse of the Evan- 
gelical Revival was predominant in Great Britain, 
it was still more obviouslj’ so in some of the 
Continental countries. A visit to Geneva of a 
Scotsman, Robert^ Haldane, who had come power- 
fully under this influence was the occasion of a 
revival, which spread through the churches of 
S\vitzerland and broufjht to the surface such 
preachers as C6sar Malan, Merle d’Aubigiie 
Alexander Vinet, Frddiric Godet, and, much later. 


Gaston Frommel. The same evangelist, who was 
not himself a clergyman, was the means of initiat- 
ing a similar movement in France, issuing from 
the college of Montauban and giving rise to the 
labours of such eminent preachers as Adolplie 
Monod, one of the most perfect sacred orators of 
all time, E. D. de Pressensi, and E. A. F. Bersier. 
In neither of these countries, however, was the 
gift of eloquence confined to men of one school; 
and in France especially Timotli^e Colani and the 
Coquerels, father and son, must be mentioned ns 
belonging to the less Evangelical tendency. 

In Germany in the 19th cent, everything in 
religion and theology dates from Schleiermncher, 
and preaching is no exception ; for this second 
Luther both excelled in the art and expounded the 
theory of preaching to such a degree that great and 
small have in both respects been affected by him 
since. Many volumes of his sermons have been pre- 
seiwed, and they exhibit him as an original and 
daring thinker, a close interpreter of Scripture, and 
a Christian of spiritual power. A sermon by 
Schleiermacher usually begins where the sermons of 
other preachers end ; that is to say, he takes for 
granted all the commonplace and ordinary remarks, 
and then inquires what else there is in the text. 
Sometimes what he finds left may be paradoxical, 
and not infrequently he leads for a considerable 
distance through a pathway which is obscure; but 
it is seldom that he does not at last come out 
on some height from which there is a wide and 
rewarding view over the fields of truth. The only 
German preacher since Schleiermacher who can be 
called a rival, as regards either the excellence of 
his own productions or the extent of his influence 
on subsequent generations, is F. A. G. Tholuck, 
who has also written, in the form of a preface to 
his collected sermons, an incomparable disquisition 
on the preacher’s art. Tholuck is as infallible as 
even Robertson of Brighton in discovering some- 
thing in the psychology of the hearer to which to 
attach the message that he brings; he has the 
same gift of unfailmg interest ; and he has an even 
stronger hold on the essentials of Christian truth. 
These two leaders have had a long and distinguished 
line of successors, exhibiting gi'eat variety and yet 
not forsaking the type. Among the more out- 
standing names may be mentioned L. F. F. There- 
min, Klaus Harms, W. Hofacker, K. 1. Nitzsch, 
F. W. Krummacher, J. F. Ahlfeld, G. C. A. von 
Harless, C. E. Luthardt, J. K. "W. Lohe, and Karl 
Gerok. The court of Prussia has for genera- 
tions been careful to attract distinguished preachers 
to Berlin. IVlien one heard Rudolf Kogel, the 
chief court preacher in the days of Prussia’s great- 
ness, it seemed impossible to conceive of any one 
more fitted for his position and his work ; yet, 
when one was listening to Emil Frommel, who was 
preaching in Berlin at the same time, this divine 
seemed to have more genius for the business in his 
little finger than KOgel had in his whole body. 
The Ritschlian movement in theology has not 
failed to produce eminent preachers giving cur- 
rency to Its views. Among recent names may be 
mentioned E. Dryander, B. Diirries, C. Geyer, and 
F. Rittelmej’er. 

In the neighbouring countries of Holland and 
Denmark there have been similar currents of 
opinion at the same time ; and among preachers 
whose renown has passed into other lands may be 
mentioned J. J. van Oosterzee, C. E. van Koets- 
veld, and A. Kuyper for the one country: and 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, S. A. Kierkegaard, and H. L. 
Martensen for the other. For Norway mOT be 
added the names of W. A. Wexels, O. A. Berg, 
C. Knudsen, and J. G. Blom ; and for Sweden 
J. 0. Wallin, S. L. Oedmann, C. P. Hagberg, 
J. H. Thomander, and F. 0. Nillson. 
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(c) America. — In no part of the world has preach- 
ing been a greater power in the 19th cent, than in 
America. The energy of the surrounding life has 
communicated itself to the pulpit also, and not 
infrequently hare great preachers been the leaders 
of public progress, their names becoming so identi- 
fied with the places in which they have been settled 
that the mention of the city still suggests the 
preacher or the mention of the preacher the place. 
Certain bodies, like the Methodist and the Baptist, 
have accompanied the pioneers on their westward 
way, suiting their ministrations to the stage of 
culture ana the spiritual aspirations of those 
under their charge, end they have hud their reward 
in the phenomenal development which these 
denominations have attained in the newer States. 
Preaching lias been a very conspicuous social force, 
and preachers have occupied a commanding posi- 
tion and exercised unusual influence. Nowhere 
else has talent been surer of recognition, and the 
demand has called forth the supply. Not only has 
every variety of preaching been exemplified, but 
the art itself has been thoroughly studied and 
taught ; and books on the subject nave been pro- 
duced in exceptional numbers and of high quality. 
At Yale University the Lyman Beecher lectureship 
on preaching has been established since 1872, and 
in the successive issues every phase of the subject 
has been handled by experts from both the Old and 
the New Worlds. Asirailar lectureship now exists 
at Union Seminary, Hiohmond. The countless 
sects into wliich Christianity is divided in the 
United States have all had men of spiritual power, 
whose names are warmly cherished witiiin a 
limited circle j but it nill be possible to mention 
here only those who have attained something like 
a world-ivide reputation. 

Here again the beginnings were Puritan and 
Evangelical. The PilCTim Fathers carried to the 
shores of New England the convictions of the age 
of Cromwell, and tliese were powerfully reproduced 
In the pulpit by Jonathon Edwards and the other 
leaders of New England theology, such ns Joseph 
Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, N. W. Taylor, Samuel 
Harris, and E. A. Park. The piety of the country 
was deeply affected by revival movements, which 
emerged from time to time and in no small degree 
affected the character of preaching. Among the 
more noted revivalista may be mentioned G. G. 
Finney and D. L. Moody. But some of the j 
denominations which kept apart from reriralism 
produced distinguished preachers nevertheless, 
the Unitarians having in W. E. Clianning and Theo- ■ 
dore Parker representatives of very opposite types, 
and the Episcopalians, besides producing many 
distinguished preachers such as S. H. Tyng, H. C. 
Potto, F. D. Huntington, and W. S. Kainsford, 
having in Phillips Brooks a pulpit representative 
of the firstrank, whose Yale Lectures on Preaching 
may be characterized as the finest product of the 
kind yet gi ven to the world by America, while thehig 
humanity of the man, his spiritual power, and his 
literary charm will long keep his memory green. 

The Congregationalists had many names of great 
eminence, and reached a supreme preaclier in 
Henry W ard Beecher, who possessed in the highest 
degree almost every gift of the pulpit orator, and 
who was the first of the Yale lecturers on preach- 
ing. Among the Baptists, while the names are 
very numerous, the greatest is perhaps that of 
John A. Broadus, in the south, who not only illus- 
trated the best qualities of the preacher in his 
practice, but wrote on both the theory and the 
history of the subject with distinguished success. 
The Presbyterians have not been behindhand, as 
the names of the Hodges and Alexanders at Prince- 
ton testify, as well as those in the south of M. D. 
Hoge at Richmond and B, M. Palmer at New 


Orleans- In Canada the Anglicans have had Bishop 
Baldwin and J. de Soyres ; the Methodists George 
Douglas, Potts, and C. L. Stallbrd; the Baptists 
E. A. Crawley, Denovan, and R. A. Fyfe j the 
Congtegationalvsts H. Wilkes and P. S. Henson; 
and the Presbyterians 6. M. Grant, D. H. 
Mao Vicar, and Barclay, 

d. The Roman Catholic pulpit. — Protestants are 
apt to overlook tho histoiy of preaching since the 
Reformation among Roman Catholics ; but these 
have had their own tradition and have embodied 
their practice both in books and in prelections on 
sacred eloquence in their seminaries. The pro- 
minence given to the Muss and other ceremonies 
tends to eject preaching from its lawful place ; on 
the other hand, the arrangements for the observ'ance 
of the Christian Year afford special opportunities 
for preaching on the greatest themes of the Christ- 
ian system, and men possessed of oratorical gifts 
are trained to deliver courses of sermons at Lent 
and other seasons, which often attract very large 
audiences. There has been one scene of extra- 
ordinaiy development in the art of sacred oratory 
since the Befonnation. This was the court of 
Louis XIV., during whose long reign a succession of 
orators was maintained, emhraeiu" the names of 
Bishop Bossuet, Louis Bourdaloue, Esprit Fldchter, 
Avehhishop Fbnelon, and J. B. Massillon. These 
lights of the pulpit were accounted among the 
principal ornaments in the court of the Grand 
Monarque j their merits and performances were 
compared and contrasted by the courtiers in the 
same way as the dramas of the poets and the books 
of the men of letters ; and tlie stimulus of the 
cultivated audience excited the speakers to the 
utmost exercise of their powers. Tiie sermons were 
expected to be length}’ and to deal with great 
themes in a great way ; and in some respects the 
discourses thus produced remain as imperishable 
models of tho art. Some of the greatest of them 
were on the death of princes, and the vanity of 
human things was a constant theme, as if the 
frivolity and the extravagance of the courtiers 
required this foil to make their enjoyment com- 
plete. ^le memory of this brilliant period has 
never died out in France, and from time to time 
there have been more or less successful attempts 
to revive it, as by J. S. Maury in the French 
Revolution and J. B. H. D. Lacordaire, F, A. P. 
Dnpanloup, and Pfcre Hyncinthe ( = Charles Loyson) 
in the l9th century. In other parts of the Catholic 
world there have been striking personalities in 
the pulpit, such as J. M. Sailer and Martin Boos 
in Germany, Theobald Mathew, Tom Burke, and 
T. J. Potter in Ireland, and N. P. S. Wiseman 
and H. E. Manning in England. In the United 
States such names are mentioned as Bishop Eng- 
land, Archbishop Spalding, Archbishop Kenrick, 
and Cardinal Gibbons. 

LirzotrURE — There are books of the past on preaching which 
may be called classical, such as Augustine (t tSO), dt Doet. 
Chritt. is. ; Alanus ab Insulis (1 1203), Summo de Srte 
Prtedicatcria; Bonaventuraff 1273), Are Concionandi: Eras* 
mu5 (t 1530), Ecclesiastes; Melanchthon O15C0), Rhetoric, 
Hyperins ( 1 1503), De Formandis Coneionumt Sacris (repub* 
lisned, Berlin, 1801, by E. 0. Achelis and E. Sachsse as Die 
Itornitelih nnd die Katechetih dee Andreas Dyperiue) ; J. 
Wilkins (f 1072), Ecclesiastes, London, 1036 : P. Doddridge 
0 1751), lectures on Preaching ond the Ministerial Offiee, do. 
1803 : G. Campbell (t 1700), On Pulpit Eloquence, do. 1807 ; F. 
Theremin (f 1848), Die Deredeamleit cine Tvoend, Berlin, 1S13 ; 
A. Vinet iilS47), BomiUtiqw, Paris, 1853, Eng. tr., Edin* 
burgh and Kew York, 1858. But the modern books are better, 
as they not only include whatever was of value in their prede- 
cessors but address themselves to the tastes and requirements of 
the present day. Valuable to the practitioner are C. H. Spur- 
geon, Lectures to my Students, two series, London, 1875-77 ; 
H. W. Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, 3 vols. in one, 
Jfev York, ISSl ; R. W. Dale, Fine Lectures on Preaching^, 
London, 1882; A. Phelps, Theory of Prtaehiim, do. 1882; 
H. Basseroann, Danabueh dtr gsistlichen Eereisamkeit, 
Stnttgart, 1885 ; Phillips Brooks, Lectures on Preaching, New 
Tork, 1881; W. Boyd Carpenter, Lectures on Preaching, 
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London, 1S05 : J. A. Broadns, T/ie PreparaUm and Dtliten 
ef Srrmmt^, e± E. C. Dargan, Kew York, 1^-, E. 
Carrie A Guide to Preachers, London, 1906; P. Klemert, 
Die HimiUtik, Leiprig, 1007; P.T. Forsjrth. Poiilire Preoei- 
ing and Itodem Mind, London, 1907. Preachmfr holds a place 
of coarse in worJcs on Practical Theology*, such as those of 
K. I. Nitrsch (Prakt. Theolo;^, 3 vols., Bonn, 1851MJ3X 
A. E, Kraass(i>ArtucArf«*pra«.TftMfoo7«,2vols.,FreibaTS, 
1B90-93), E. C, Achelis (Pratt, TAeolojK^ Ttibiogen, 1903). 
j. J. van Oosterree (Praciieal Theologj;^ Eng’, tr., London, 
1878), as well ns in senes of books on the same subjects, like 
H Hering's LeAr&ucAem der jwilrL iTAeofo^te, 

50 vols,, Berlin, 1B95-100S, which includes both history and 
theorj', in a series edited by himself. In the ram* way the 
subject is included in works on Pastoral Theology, such at thos* 
by K. Harms (PastaraltheologU^, Kiel, 1878), P. Fairbairn 
(Pastoral Theology, Eldinburgh, 1875), W, G. Blaikie (Por the 
Work of the Jfinwtrj', tiondon, 1898), J. O. Dykes (The CAmf- 
tan Minister, Edinburgh, 190S). Choice hooka, worthy of 
mention by themselves, are George Herbert, A Priest to the 
Temple, or the Country Parson, London, 1652; W. Loehe, 
Ber evaiyjetische Geistliehe, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1S52-6S; John 
Watson/TAe C:rr« of Souls, Xondon, 1S99 ; and H. van Dyke, 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, do. 1899. On the history of 
preaching there are an excellent work b}* Broadns (Lectures on 
the BisL of Preaching, Kew York, 1878) and a small but 
characteristic one by John Ker (Lectures on the Bist. of 
Preaching, London, ISSS); but the best work fn the English 
language is an American one, by E. C. Dargan (A Hist, of 
Prea^ing, New York and London, 1905-11), vol. Ur. of whicb, 
dealing with the preacher* of America, it is to be hoped will 
not be long delayed. The two volumes already published 
trace the theme from the beginning to the present day, and 
they are characterised by learning, insight, and rigour. In 
German there exist voluminous works on the history of both 
preaching in general and German preaching in particular, some 
of the outstanding names being K. Rothe (Gesch, derPredigt 
con den Anfdngen bis axH Sehleiermacher, Bremen, 18S1X 
A. Nehe (Zur 6«cA. der Predigt, CharaklerbUder der bcdeuU 
endsten Eamelrtdner, 3 vols., Wiesbaden, 1879), K. H. 
Sack (pesch, der Predigt in der dsuUchen ecang. Eirche\ 
Heidelberg, 1875), C. G. F. Schenk (Gesch, der dsutseh- 
protestantischen Kanselberedsamkeit, 1841), C. G. Schmidt 
(Gei^eA. der Predigt in der etang. Kirehe Deuischtands, 
Gotha, 1872X Of writers on French pulpit eloquence there 
are many, among whom may bo mentioned E. Boucher, 
L^Eloquenct de la chairs, Lille, 1894 ; A. de Coulanges, La 
Chaire fran^aise au JSrie siteU,do. 1901 ; A. Vinet, Hist, dt la 
pridicaiion parmi let rdformes de France au aviP siicle, do. 
1860; P. Stopfer, La grande Predication chrdtienne en France, 
do. 1893. On the history of preaching in Holland and Denmarc 
there are works by J, Hartog (GercAiedenfs can der JPredik- 
kunde in de Kerk van A’ederfand, Utrecht, 18S7) and V. L. 
Hannestad (Portraiter fra Kirken-Bidrag iil en Earakterietik 
of dansh Praediksn, Copenhagen, 1899), and on the same in 
Italy by U. MicoccKAnfofo^ia della sacra elocuenza modema, 
IPrin, 1S97), and r. Zanotto (Sioria della Fredtcctrxone, 
llodena, 1899). J. H. Kempe has edited two volumes on the 
Classic Preachers of the English Church (London, 1877-78X 
and J. C, Ryle published a volume entitled CArt^ffari Leaders 
of Last Century (Edinburgh, 18691 O. Jones has written on 
the great Welsh preacher* (PreaeSers of Wales, London, 1S55), 
while to the Scottish pulpit the same compliment has been paid 
by both W. G. Blailde (The Preachers of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
18S3) and W. M. Taylor (TA* SccUisA Pulpit, London, 1SS7). 
Under the title of Rfprwmfari'c# Modem Preachers, New York, 
1904, L. O. Brastow published elaborate essa)-* on nine 
preachers belonging to different countries. Finally may be 
mentioned collections of sermons, of which by for the greatest is 
that of J. P. Migne (Paris, 1844-86) in no fewer than 66 volumes. 
H. C. Fish’s well-knowTi Hist, and Repository of Pulpit 
Bloguenee, New York, 1856-57, is modestly limited to two 
volumes and a supplement (Pu/pif Eloquence ^the 19th Century, 
do. 1857). Recent publications in America are The TTorW’j 
Great Sermons, 10 vols., ed. G. Kleiser, Chicago, 1910, and 
Modem Sermons by World 5cAoksr*, 10 vols., ed, R. Scott and 
W. StUes, New York, 1909. JAMES STALKER. 


and spoke. The Mishnah [Taanith, ii. 1) states 
that in times of prolonged dronght the commnnity 
in deep contrition, gathered in the open and -were 
addressed in stirring words hy the oldest member 
present. John the Baptist preached {ir^pvKe) in 
the ndldemess of Jud£ea(Mt3^), and Jesns preached 
in the synagogues. Preaching seems at that time 
to have been a xegnlar feature of the Sabbath 
service. It grew out of the reading of the lessons 
from the Tdrah, and consisted of the interpretation 
of the passages read and exhortations connected 
therewith. Since the people conld not be trusted 
to follow the Hebrew te.xt when read out, the 
latter svas accompanied by a translation into the 
Aramaic vernacoiar, known as the Targum. The 
translator {methurgeman) was bound to be a person 
well versed in the original text. As a literal trans- 
lation of many passages was impo.ssible or im- 
practicable, the translator frequently resorted to 
paraphrastic rendering, introducing into it elements 
of the Hnggadah as well as of Halakhah. In- 
stances of homiletic translation in the so-called 
Targum of Onqelos are Gn 49*'*’ Dt 32’'-, a-liich 
contain expressions of comfort, hope of speedy 
delivery and tlie rebuilding of the Temple, also ad- 
monitions to observe the Law and to study the 
Tdrah. Broader still are the homiletic additions 
to the other Targnmim, but it seems that these 
were meant for private rather than public reading. 

The Greek-speakiug Jews proceeded in a similar 
way, using the Greek language for their religious 
lectures. We are in possession of two Greek 
sermons and the fragments of a third ascribed to 
Philo.’ He is himself credited with having acted 
as preacher, and Frendenthal is probably right in 
regarding his allegorical wxitinm in the light of 
public lectures actually delivered.* 

The transformation of these rather informal 
lectures into sermons proper, based on Biblical 
texts, proceeded gradually. Their promoters were 
the heads of tho Sanhedrin, who were distinguished 
by the title rfarsAonim (‘interpreters’). As inter- 
pretation was the main feature of the lecture, the 
preacher ‘ opened ’ (nhs) his sermon with a quotation 
from the weekly portion, or haphlarah, or from 
any part of the Bible in some way connected with 
the occasion. These occasions were not only 
Sabbaths and festivals, but also marriages (Talmud 
B'rakhCth, 600) and funerals (ib. and M'gillSh, 600). 
The specimens of introductions of funeral sermons 
given in these passages are in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
which is a sign that the preachers were highly 
trained persons who bestowed great care on their 
sermons. The ordination of rabbis was also 
solemnized by homiletic allocutions {Sanh. fob 
14vo). A large number of such introductions 
(imn'nB) are to be found at the beginning of the 
Midrash on Lamentations and the P'sigtds, together 
with the names of the preachers, each paragraph 
giving either a complete sermon or the nucleus of 


PREACHING (Jaivish). — The word ‘preach’ 
is derived from Latin pradico (Gr. and 

means to foretell or to announce (in public). Gener- 
ally speaking, the term conveys the idea of making 
a proclamation on behalf of God. The notion of 
preaching is based on many passages in the OT, 
such as Is 29”, Am 5'°, etc. The Biblical prophets 
are, therefore, to be considered as preachers in the 
literal sense of the word. In Dt 31” the injunc- 
tion is laid upon tho king to read the Law before 
the assembled people once in seven years. Such 
public readings are recorded in 2 K 23’, Neh S’"*, 
and in the hlishuRh Sdldb, idi. 8. A kind of 
model sermon may also be seen in Pr I*-”. 

During the second Temple, and some time after, 
preaching retained its spontaneous character. 
Whoever felt called upon to preach stepped forward 


one. 

As a rule the sermon was spoken in the verna- 
cular, Hebrew or Aramaic in Palestine and 
Babylon, and, correspondingly, Greek, Persian, 
and Arabic. Of the use of Arabic we have direct 
evidence in Muslim tradition. There existed a 
Bsth ‘Midras’ in Medina, where the Jews inter- 
preted tho Tflrah in Arabic.’ The preacher (also 
styled the hakham) often did not address the 
people direct, but spoke to the mtthurgemdn (or 
ambrd), a paid official who translated his words 

’ Ed. J, B. Aucher, Venice, ICSe ; see J. Freudenthsl, DU 
Fiaviu, Jnsephu, beigeUgie Sehr\ft ilber die UerTtehafl der 
Yemurift, Breslsu, 1S69, p. 9II. 

= P. 7. 

» Bukhlri, ed. L. Krehl »nd T. W. JarnboH, Lejtien, 

1S6S-10CS, iiL 19S; see also H. Birschleld, i'sie Bttearchet 
into the ComporUton and Exegctit of the Qordn, London, 1902, 
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aloud to the congregation. From- this it follows 
that the mcthvrgcman himself must have heen a 
man of some learning. He had to add explanations 
and to answer questions, and the latitude allowed 
him is probably reflected in many passages of the 
Targumim and Midrashim. 

Whilst the ordinary-sermon was delivered in the 
synagogne, lectures on Hfilakhah, which demanded 
some preliminary knowledge, were left to the school 
hall (Beth Hammidraah). There was not, horv- 
Bver, any fixed rule for such an arrangement, 
especially where the school hall was also used as 
a house of worship. On certain occasions, especi- 
ally on Sabbaths preceding festivals, the public 
had to ha instructed on certain duties and prohibi- 
tions, and the sermon assumed a mixed form. 
This custom is still observed in most communities. 
The natural place of the sermon was immediatelv 
after the reading of the lesson from the Pentateuch 
and the haphlarah from one of the Prophets. We 
read in Massckheth §ophertm, xii. 7 : ‘ On Sabbath 
the Targurofin or Preacher (cnn) recites the ftaph- \ 
tarah from the Prophets.’ A passage in the 
Midrash Yalgiit (92a) states that, when a person 
waket from his sleep, he goes to the synagogne, 
reads the Shfmd and the Tephillah (‘Eighteen 
Benedictions’), and listens to the T6rah and to the 
elder (preacher). There are many passages in the 
Midrashim containing similar statements. Occa- 
sionally, when the morning service exceeded its 
limits, the sermon was delivered before the termina- 
tion of the afternoon service. In some places this 
custom is observed even in modem times. 

The Goonic period saw some changes. Whilst 
the joreaoher was honoured by the title hSkMm, 
darshan, or zagen (‘elder’), the methvrgemSn be- 
came a mere precentor, and the Midrash marks the 
contrast between the two by applying to them the 
verse Ec V. The latter embellished the service 
by his melodious voice, hut contributed nothing 
towards the uplifting of the congregation. The 
liturgy became fixed. The function of the trans- 
lator was either abolished or greatly restricted. 
Relics of the same, however, still exist in congrega- 
tions of Sephardic rite, where during the service of 
the Fast of Ab the Aramaic Targnm of the haph- 
tdrSh is read in an enlarged Spanish version. In 
Oriental congregations Arabic versions of the 
Targum are read of the Blessing of Jacob, the 
Song of Moses, the Decalogue, the haphtarah of 
the first and last days of Passover, and similar 
pieces. 

Even the function of the preacher did not escape 
the vicissitudes of time. During the persecution 
of the Middle Ages mauy synagogues were closed, 
the ‘public’ service was banned to secret places, 
and expulsions made an end of many congrega- 
tions. Another cause which affected the sermon, 
chiefly in ‘ German ’ congregations, was the enlarge- 
ment of the liturgy, by the insertion oipiyyutim, 
i.e. nnoSioial poetic compositions. Tiie large 
Haggfidic elements which they contained in some 
measure replace the homily, and sermons -were 
delivered in intervals or on special occasions. The 
names of famous preachers in France and Germany 
pe, therefore, comparatively few. A list of them 
is given in Zanz’s Gottcsdienstliche Vortrdyc der 
Judcn^ (Frankfort, 1892, p. 435 ff.). Spain, prior 
to the expulsion, offered a more fertile soil for 
pulpit eloquence, probably on account of the 
simplicity of the rite. Only on one Sabbath in the 
ypr and the minority of festival days are some 
piyyii(im recited. This country, therefore, pro- 
duced a large number of renowned preacbers. Of 
those not mentioned by Zunz^ must be named 
Jonah of Gerona’ (t Toledo, 1340), who was one 
of those who joined the movement against Maimo- 
tp.tjsn, a.iNT.TiEaaisoT). 


nides’ philosophy, Nissim h. Reuben Gerondi (1350),* 
and Ashor b. Jehiel (f 1340). A great preacher of 
the 15th cent, was Joseph b. Shem Tod. From a 
note prefacing a collection of his sermons ^ we gain 
some interesting information. It was in June 
1452, -when Prince Enrico arrived at Andalusia, 
that the Jews of Segovia dispatched a complaint 
to him concerning a persecution which had taken 
place on Christmas day. The prince sent Joseph 
tvith a written order to the authorities of the town 
commanding peace, and in another letter he as- 
sured the J ews of his protection. On the following 
Sabbath Joseph preached in the synagogue after 
the reading of the lesson. Subsequently he preached 
three more sermons in the same place. In Italy 
there were Abraham Farissol and Obadiah Sfomo, 
both in the 15th cent,, and David Zaccuth, who 
left a collection of 300 sermons.’ In the I6th cent, 
we find Josejjh Taytazak of Salonica, 

The following two centuries were not favourable 
to any further development of the spiritual life 
of the Jews, and this circumstance also affected 
public preaching. There exists a rather extensive 
literature of sermons produced in Italy, the 
German lands, and Poland, but, as they were 
Witten in Hebrew, it is doubtful whether they 
were actually delivered. In the Sephardic com- 
munities of Holland and England, where the Jews 
lived in comparative safety, sermons were delivered 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In other countries, 
with the exception of perhaps Italy, the vernacular 
was lost'-to them. In German-speaking countries 
the Jews could converse only in the Jewish-German 
dialect, whilst the use of pure German was almost 
regarded as rank apostasy. This condition lasted 
till Mendelssohn inaugurated a reform. The be- 
ginning of the 19th cent, brought the revival of 
the sermon. Its effect made itself felt all over 
Europe, and the old-fashioned derdshSh was gradu- 
ally replaced by its modernized substitute.* It 
has not died out entirely, and travelling and resi- 
dent maggldim are listened to by large congrega- 
tions in E. and W. Europe. 

Even the modem form of sermons has undergone 
some modification in the direction of curtailment. 
The rather ponderous lecture, with its three (or 
more) points, which was fashionable fifty years 
ago is now a thing of the past, and is generally 
replaced by an address of about half-an-nour. A 
competent preacher can find sufficient scope for 
edification even in this short space of time, as long 
as he remembers that the sermon owes its origin 
to the exposition of the Laiv. 

LiTSRATimB. — S&e works mentioned throughout, and L. 
Pbiltppsoo, DU Jlheiorik und judische BomiUt-ikt Itoipzig-, 
1890; S. Back, DU ^iiditchen Drediger, SitUnUhr^ una 
ApologcUn in dem Xeilrautn vom IS. bis Ends dts 18. Jahr> 
hunderts, Trfeves, 1895, * 3>ic Barschanira vom 16. his Ends dea 
IS. Jahthundcrts,* in Winter and WQosche, <?escA. der jild. 
LULt 1892-95, il 609-C9G. 

Hartwiq Hirschfeld. 

PREACHING (Muslim). — I. The pulpit.— 
The pulpit is designated in Arabic by the Ethiopio 
word minbar, literally ‘ seat,’ or ‘ throne,’ ecclesi- 
astically the bishop’s throne, in Greek mStopa, 
whence the French chairs. In early times the 
Arabic synonym majlis seems to have been occa- 
sionally employed in lieu of minbar (Bukhari, 
^ahth. Cairo, 1312, i. 107). Such a throne wae 
introduced into the Prophet’s mosque at Medina 
before his death j it was of tamarisk wood, and 

1 trxm, Conatantinople (?) 1530. 

3 MS Cod. MonteOore 166; see H. Hirschfeld, ‘Descriptive 
CatalozuQ ol the Hebrew MSS ot the Montefiore Library,' in 
JQlt MV. a901-02!, XV. [1002-U3J, no. 61. 

3 See Benjacob, Oiar Ua-SephaHm, p. 152, s.vv. enn and 
.tzm. 

*For tt selected literature of sermons see S. Maybaum, Jndhche 
FTomifeCil:, Berlin, ISSt ; see also M. Kayeerling, BilUothek 
jOditeher Sanzelredner, 2vols., do, IS70-73. 
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was mounted by two steps. The traditions con- 
cerning the occasion and purpose of itsintroduction 
are contradictory, hut the name indicates that it 
was conscious imitation of rvhat was seen in 
Abyssinian churches ; according to a tradition, 
the Prophet said that his purpose in introducing it 
was to enable the congregation to see how he 
performed the sctldt ceremonies. Of these, how- 
ever, the prostration could not be performed on 
the minbar, whence it was eventually used only 
for the sermon, which was probably delivered by 
him standing, though there is some doubt about 
the matter. In 50 A.H. the Umayyad Mu'awiyah 
contemplated removing this pulpit to the mosque 
of his capital, Damascus, but was prevented (it is 
said) by an eclipse of the sun, which was supposed 
to mark divine disapproval of this scheme ; 
Mu'awiyah accordingly disavowed this nrojeot, 
and instead raised the height of the pulpit by 
si.v additional steps. The eclipse is apocryphal. 
Several of the later Umayyada had the same idea, 
but they were all dissuaded (Tabari, Chronicle, 
Leyden, 1881, ii. 92). Peculiar sanctity naturally 
attached to this pulpit, which, since perjury by it 
was thought to bring terrible punishment, was 
used for the settlement of disputes. It is said to 
have lasted till 654, whan the mosque was burned 
fAun al-Ma'bud, on the Sunan of Aba Dawud, 
Dehli, 1323, i. 421). 

Pulpits were after a time erected in the mosques 
of the cities occupied or founded by the Muslim 
conquerors. 'Thus we hear of Mu'awiyah, when 
governor of Syria, exhibiting the relics of the 
murdered Khallfah 'Uthman on the minbar of the 
mosque in Damascus. The material is properly 
wood; hence ‘the beams’ is often used as a 
synonym for minbar. In the more elaborate 
mosques it is richly ornamented ; specimens of 
such manabir are to be found in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

2. The preacher. — The orthodox law-books pre- 
scribe that the preacher shall be prmierly clothed, 
without speci^ng the mode ; the Shl'ite manual 
(A. Querry, Droit musulman, Paris, 1871-72, i. 
86 ) ordains that he shall wear a turban and a 
striped Yemen cloak ; the Umayyad Khallfah 
Walid II. used to robe himself in white when 
preaching [Aghani, vi. 141) ; but in'Abbasid times 
It would seem that the preaclier wore a black 
go'.vn (Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, i. 274 ; A. von Kremer, 
Vulturgesch. dee Orients unter den Chalifen.Yiennn, 
1875-77, i. 137). In a description by Ibn Jubair 
(ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, pp. 222, 15) 
the preacher uncovers his head ; the covering of 
the head was doubtless more usual, though the 
illustration cited by von Kremer (loc. cit. ) perhaps 
refers to a special occasion. He should lean on 
a staff, bow, or sword, held in his left hand, 

‘ indicating that this religion is maintained by the 
use of weapons ’ (Sherbini, Comm, on the Minhaj, 
Cairo, 1308, i. 286),’ while his right hand rests on 
the pulpit-edge ; and he should face the congrega- 
tion, turning neither to the right nor to the left 
(Shafi'i, Umm, Cairo, 1321, i. 177). The sermon 
{khuibah) is of two parts, between which tlie 
preacher should sit down if, hoivever, bodily 
in6rmity render it necessary, he may sit through- 
out, or even maintain a recumbent posture. Some 
authors recommend an elaborate ceremonial (so 
Rashid Pasha, DiniMnbini Islam, Constantinople, 
1328, ii. 145-147). The preacher (Ichatib) was in 
early times the sovereign, i.e. the Prophet and his 
successors ; various authors profess to reproduce 
discourses pronounced by the Prophet himself 


1 The orator's staff is an institution tar earlier than IsISm 
Possibly this practice was suggested by the Christian sermon 
lotlowing the reading of Scripture (F. E. Brightman, JAtnnies 
Boitem and Western, Oxford, 1S90, Index). ^ 


(Sh.nfi'I, L 179 ; J.ahi?, Bayan, Cairo, 1232, i. 163 ; 
Ya'q^ubi, ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, ii. 98 J 
BakliSrl, i. 108), but these are very clearly 
spurious ; JShi? produces others by early Khallfahs, 
and in the Nahj al-balaghah there are several 
supposed to have been delivered by the Khallfah 
'All. Outside the metropolis the preacher was the 
Khallfah’s representative ; the historian Abu’l- 
Mahasin (ed. T. 'W. Juynboll, Leyden, 1852, i. 81) 
reproduces a sermon of 'Amr ibn al-'As, governor of 
Egypt for 'Umar I. During Umayyad times the 
Khallfah continued to deliver it; A-bd al-Malik 
declared that his hair had been whitened by the 
fear of making a mistake in his Arabic when 
preaching {Fakhri,_ei. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, 
p. 148). In 'AbbSsid times it would seem that the 
duty began from an early period to be delegated ; 
the preaching of the Khallfah EadI in 324 A.H. is 
mentioned as e.xceptional (Miskawaihi, ed. H. F. 
Amedroz, in the press, i. 334). As late as 987 A.H. 
the emperor Akbar tried to deliver a sermon at 
Fathpur ; but tlie experiment was a failure. An 
official called tbe khaiib was ordinarily appointed 
by the sovereign to discharge this function, and 
it was normally held that the sermon should be 
delivered only in cities, and in each city only at 
the official mosque. "Where (as was the case with 
Baghdad) the city was bisected by a river, it might 
count ns two cities. In the Shiite manual it is 
suggested that the mosques in which it is pro- 
nounced should be at a distance from each other of 
not less than three miles. 

3. The sermon. — The occasions on which the 
law prescribes a sermon are before the mid-day 
prayer on Fridays, and after prayer on the feast- 
days, and in the services at times of eclipse and 
drought. Sermons are also delivered at weddings 
and on many public occasions. The language, 
according to the orthodox law-books, should he 
Arabic ; the Znidis, however, permit the use of 
Persian or any other language understood by the 
congregation {Muntaza' al-Mukhtar, Cairo, 1327, 
i. 221), and some other authorities permit this, 
though use is rarely made of the leave on the 
prescribed occasions. 

Orthodox jurists enumerate the elements of the 
sermon as five : the words • Praise be to Allah ’ ; a 
blessing on the Prophet ; an admonition to piety, 
of which the minimum amount is the phrase ‘ Obey 
Allah ’ ; a blessing on the believers ; and a lesson 
from the Qur’an, not less than a complete verse. 
The fourth belongs to the first part of the address, 
and the fifth to the second. This list fails to 
include the prayer for the reigning sovereign, 
which is prescribed in the Zaidi law, the legitimate 
sovereign to be named or not according to the 
needs of tbe time. Although an innovation, the 
practice is so general throughout Islam that ortho- 
dox jurists advise its observation, for fear of 
giving offence fAlI al-'Adawi, Comm, on Sidi 
Khalil, Cairo, 1307, i. 432) ; but it is not quite 
clear when it was introduced. Shafi'i (c. 200 A.H.) 
disapproves of prayer either for or against any 
individual being made part of the khntbah (i. 180) ; 
yet by 324 the prayer for the sovereign had become 
so regular a part of the Friday sermon that the 
Khallfah, having undertaken to deliver it, required 
e^ert advice as to his treatment of this passage 
(YaqUt, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, ii. 349) ; and omission 
of it on the part of a preacher was at this time 
regarded as a sign of rebellion against the sovereim 
(hliskawaihi, ii. 90). Some writers assert that the 
practice was introduced by the Prophet’s cousin, 
Ibn 'Abbas, wlien governor of Basrah (Ahmad 
Rasim, Managib Islam, Constantinople, 1326, ii. 
437) ; the historian Ibn al-Athlr states that the 
first person for whom this prayer was offered in 
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Baghdad ■was the Emvaihid Soltfln 'Adud al- 
Daulah in 367 A.H. ; liis meaning probably ia the 
first person other than the Khalifah. 

If the introduction of a prayer for the sovereign 
was late, the practice of cursing public enemies 
from the pulpit was early ; the second Khalifah ia 
said to have so cursed a man who was gtiilty of 
what -was thought an immoral practice (Afa6s«f, 
Cairo, 1324, xxiv. 20), and in the first civil war 
'Ali and Jln'Swiyah introduced imprecations on 
each other into their sermons. The cursing of 
'Ali in the Friday discourse was continued till the 
end of the 1st Islamic cent., when the pious 'Umar 
II. put an end to it; as late _as 321 A. H. there 
was a question of re-introducing the cursing of 
Mu'awiyah {Misknwaihi, i. 260). 

On the question whetlier the audience should be 
greeted at the commencement of the discourse 
there is a difference of opinion hetrveen the 
schools. 

The Prophet is said to have recommended brevity 
to preachers, and the discourses attributed to him 
are of 'ten words,’ t.e. a few sentences. The 
early discourses recorded by Jfihif (ii, 25 ff.) are 
somewhat longer than the minimum permitted, 
but are still very short. Some of them are partly 
in rhymed prose, and this style at a later time 
became normal. The cultivation of the sermon as 
a branch of literature may Imve been stimulated 
by the work of Jfihi? (t 255 A.H.), but the classical 
collection of sermons belongs to the 4th cent,, and 
is the work of 'Abd al-Ilahim b. Muhammad, 
known as Ibn Nubatah (t 374). The best edition 
of these is that pnhlislied at Beirut, 1311 a.h. 
They are throughout in rhymed prose, and occupy 
on the average five minutes m delivery. The 
subjects with which they deal are such as are 
natural in homilies; o\Wng to the preacher’s 
patrons being princes who fought against the 
Byzantines, many of them are exhortations to the 
Sacred "War. Probably from the time of their 
publication it became the practice of those official 
preachers who had no talent for their vocation to 
team them by heart, and they are still largely 
used in the mosques of Egypt and perhaps else- 
where. In Turkey a collection by various authors 
is now ordinarily used for this purpose (Rashid 
Pasha, ii. 149, where one of these sermons is given 
in full with Turkish translation). The famous 
poet and sceptic Ahn’l-Ala al-Ma'arri composed 
several collections of homilies (see Centenario della 
nasciia di M. Amari, Palermo, 1910, i. 230), hut 
they had little popularity. The polygraph 
Shamim al-Billi (601) informed Yfiqut that his own 
collection of sermons had superseded those of Ibn 
Nnhfitah in popular estimation [Diet, of Learned 
Men, V. 130), but this boast was not justified. 

4. Unofficial preaching. — ^Besides the formality 
of the Friday service many persons felt a call to 
encourage their fellows to virtue and piety, to 
propagate the Islamic religion by exhortation, or 
to spread particular opinions. The name usually 
applied to discourses of this kind is majlis, 
‘sitting,’ 'aqada majlua'l-todz, ‘he held assem- 
blies for the purpose of preaching,’ being the 
phrase employed to describe this form of aotirity. 
Jahi? (iii. 86) speaks of Thursday as a natural day 
for such assemblies. 'Tabari (ii. 507) gives a 
specimen of a sermon delivered in 65 A.H. by the 
most eloquent preacher of the time in the interest 
of the Prophet’s house; it is partly in rhymed 
prose, but the artifice is irregular and the language 
on the whole simple. Most of tlie famous Sufis 
were powerful preachers, and their effects on the 
audiences are described in the lingiologies ; at a 
meeting held by Mahfisibi (t243 A.H,) the company 
sat in silence after evening prayer until midnight ; 
then some one propounded a question, whereon 


the preacher began to discourse, ' the audience 
listening in rapt attention, some weeping, some 
groaning and .some shrieking ’ (Suhkl, ‘fabaqSt al- 
Sha^it/yah, Cairo, 1324, ii. 39). The crowds 
winch gathered to hear these orators roused the 
curiosity of Jews and Christians, some of whom 
were moved by the sermons to embrace Islam 
[Asrdr al-TauMd, ed. V. A. Zhukovski, Petrograd, 
1899, i. 169). With the growing fashion of erect- 
ing religious buildings of various sorts which 
characterizes the 5th cent, of Islam the ohronioles 
pay more attention to the presence of influential 
preachers in Baghdad ; the ground ocenpied by 
the male audience of the preacher Ardoshir b, 
MansOr, who came to Baghdad in 486 A.H., was 
175 cubits by 120, and the female audience -was yet 
larger (Ibn al-Athir, Chronicle, ad. ann.). The 
pulpit of the Kizamiyyah College in this city was 
occupied by famous preachers in this ana the 
following century ; the sermons of 'Abd al-Eahlm 
al-Qushairi ( 1 624) delivered here led to riots between 
the Ash'arites, whose cause he supported, and the 
Ranbalites, in consequence of which the preacher 
was exiled to Nisabur (Ibn Khallikfin, tr. deSlane, 
Paris, 1842-71, ii. 154). The arrival in Baghdad 
of powerful preachers belonging to these respective 
sects is recorded by Ibn al-Athir for the year 616 ; 
the sermons of the Ash'aritc were attended by the 
Khalifah himself, ivho presented him with the 
headship of one of the royal monasteries. For the 
middle of the 6th cent, we possess a volume of 
sermons by the famous Stifi, 'Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilanf (t 561), called at-Faih al-Rabhani (Cairo, 
1.302), some of whose discourses are also incorpor- 
ated in the biography of him called Bahjat al- 
Asrdr (Cairo, 1304) ; they were delivered on 
various days of the week, chiefly Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays (before the mid-day service! 
in different buildings of Baghdad, and would 
generally oooupy about five minutes. They are 
m ordinary prose, but undoubtedly eloquent and 
spiritual; he claimed to have made 500 converts 
to Islam, and to have reformed more than 100,000 
criminals (D. S. Margoliouth, ' Contributions to 
the Biography of 'Abd al-Qadir,’ JBAS, 1907, p. 
304). His personal character appears, however, to 
have left something to be desired, and it is to be 
observed that the authors of the Maqamahs (a word 
which properly means ‘ addresses or ‘sermons’) 
place affecting homilies in the mouths of notorious 
evil-livers; and the success of the historical 
preachers at times led to their amassing great 
fortunes and maintaining hartms of a colossal size. 
Tlie traveller ibn Jubair, who visited Baglidad in 
580 A. H., notices the preacliing of Baghdad as its 
one favourable characteristic : 

*ScarceIya Friday passes without a discourseby » preacher, 
and those timonsr the inhabitants who are specially favoured 
pass their vrhole time in meetings where auch are delivered 
<c<L de Goeje, p. 219). He describes a Friday service at the 
Niramivyah College, where after the mid-day prayerthe shaikh 
Qaswim ascended thepulpit ; chairs were placed in front of him 
lor the Qur’An-mders, who chanted elaborately, alter which 
the shaikh delivered a po'wetful discourse ; questions were then 
addressed him on strips of paper and he replied forthwith to 
every one. The historian Jamfii al-din Ibn ol-Jauzi held services 
at this time every Saturday, and his eloquence also greatly 
impresed the traveller. The results were similar to the 
phenomena at times seen at revivalist meetings ; many In the 
congregation sobbed and fainted, and crowds of penitents 
thronged to touch the preacher. *It would have been worth 
while to cross the sea to hear one of these sermons '{p. 222). 
On Thursdays this preacher's gathering were hold in u private 
court of the palace, from which the^alifoh and his family 
could hear them. The text was a verse of the Qur’Sn which 
ended in tidr, and the preacher maintained this rhyme through 
out hia discourse. Into tlie sermon he introduced* compliments 
to the Khalifah and his mother and prayers for them ; he 
further recited many verses, some encomia on the sovereign, 
others of the §ufi erotic style, which affected the audience 
powerfully. 

This anecdote is of interest as indicating that 
the difficult artifice which characterized the 
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-•sermon Tvas at the time unusual ; ^ve find it 
practised in a volume of sermons by a preacher of 
the 8th cent., Shu aib al-Ruraifish (t 801 ; Al-Jtaud 
al-fa'iq, Cairo, 1280), uliich closely resemble the 
style ivhich affected Ibn Jubair so vehemently. 
These are interspersed "vvith erotic verses or hymns, 
which appear to be the preacher^s OAvn composi- 
tions, and are much more lengthy than the sermons 
of 'Abd al-Qfldir; the time winch their delivery 
would occupy is probably from twenty minutes to 
half-an-hour, or in some cases considerabl 3 ' more. 
They are clearlj' intended to work on the feelings of 
the audience, and to produce something resembling 
ecstasy. The narratives introduced are highly 
imaginative, though they are often attached to 
historical names. 

The style which h.as prevailed since seems to re- 
semble that of Ibn Nubatah more nearly, when his 
discourses are not actually reproduced. A collec- 
tion published in Damascus in 1909 by Muhammad 
al-Qasimi contains sermons extracted from volumes 
of the years 653, 772, 873, and 1079 A.H., intended 
to be delivered at the Friday service and on the 
feast-days; the time which they occupy rarely 
exceeds five minutes ; the contmuous rhyme is 
carried on through the opening sentences, but 
does not usually extend beyond the lirst third of 
the sermon, ^e STajalis of the official preadier 
of Baghdad, Alflsi-Zadah [Ghdliyat aX-Mawaiz, 
Cairo, 1911), resemble in length and to some extent 
in artifice those of Rnraiflsh ; the verses intro- 
duced are not, it would seem, original. It is said 
that the Islamic preachers have in places where 
there are Christian missions modified their theory 
of the sermon in order to provide something as 
attractive as the Christian discourses ; the repro- 
duction of Ibn Nubatah has had to give way to a 
style more closely related to the spiritual needs of 
the time. 

ijTzasTtnts.— This has be«n cited throushoat the article. 

D. S. Makgolioitth. 

PIRECEPTS (Buddhist). — The early Buddhists 
had very naturally quite a number of injunctions, 
precepts, short sentences on ethics or conduct, 
popular texts, or short verses current in the com- 
munity. European writers call these ‘ precepts.’ 
The Pali word thus rendered is usually ^iklcha- 
pada. Sikkha is * training ’ ; pada is ambiguous, 
meauing either ' foot-step ’ or ‘ quarter verse,’ and 
both meanings were called up by the word. Hence ; 
sikkhd-pada is either ‘first steps in self-training’ 
or ‘textlets of training.’ The basic idea is an I 
influence from within, not an injunction or com- I 
mand from without. ! 

An anecdote will show how such rules were looked upon by j 
the new oommunicy. There came to the Buddha a bhikkhu of 
the sons ot the VaJJlaiis, and he said : ' Lord, it is more than a 
hundred and fift}- precepts that are intoned to us every lort- 
night. I cannot, Lord, train myself in all these 1 * * Could you 
train yourself, brother, in three — the higher moraUty, the j 
higher intelligence, the higher wisdom?' w-as the reply. He I 
said that he could. And he did. And thereby he put away 
iust, ill-will, and stupidity (£.e. reached nirrdpn), and all the 
lesser matters were gained at once.t So also it is related of 
the Buddha that on bis death-bed he told the order that they I 
could revoke, if they chose to do so, all the minor and subsidiary | 

precepts.^ 

In both of these cases the ‘ precepts ’ are for full 
members of the order. Another group consists of 
ten precepts for novices. It is often referred to in ] 
European books, but is found as a group only in , 
the latest portions of the Nikdyas^ and in the j 
Yinaya (i. 83). In this group the novice takes | 
upon himself in succession ten precepts. T^hese j 
are : (1) not to destroy any living thing, (2) not to 
steal, (3) to be celibate, (4) not to lie, (5) to abstain 
from strong drink, (6) not to eat save at the right , 
time, (7) not to frequent variety shows wth 

1 Ahputfani, i. 230 ; cf. Soipyulia, iv. 251. 

2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha. 11. 17L I 

2 B.g,. Khuddaka Pdtha, i. j 


dances, songs, and music,' (8) not to wear garlands 
or to use perfumes, (9) not to use luxurious beds 
(10) not to receive gold or silver. E.ach of the ten 
occurs in dilierent groups and in different order in 
earlier parts of the Canon — eight of them, e.p., in 
j a different order, in the Sutla Nipata, one of the 
earliest documents.’* But the above are the 
number and order that have survived in the use 
[ of all those Buddhist communities which adhere 
\ to the older tradition. It should be added that no 
one of them is exclusively Buddhist. "What is 
Buddhist is the selecting — the omission, e.g,, of 
anj"^ precept as to obedience, or as to belief in any 
particular doctrine. But we need not here make 
any comparison between this list of ‘ first steps for 
the Buddhist novice’ and similar lists for the 
novice in European or non-Buddhist Indian orders. 

Of the many moral precepts for the use of 
ordinary Buddhists, not members of the order, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the well-known 
Dhamma-pada, an anthology of such precepts in 
i verse gathered from the extant early books and 
I other sources now lost. They are there arranged 
in groups of about 20 verses each on 28 selected 
subjects. Where the verses deal with ideas that 
are common ground to ethical teachers in Europe 
and India, the versions are cas^ intelligible and 
often appeal strongly to the Western sense oi 
religious beauty. Where any verso is based on 
the technical terms of the Buddhist system of self- 
culture and self-control, none of tne numerous 
translations is able to convey the real sense of the 
Pfili. The best translation is by Silhchara. 

There is a pretty custom that was current from 
very early times among the Buddhists in India, 
and is stul eurrent in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 
A layman (or laywoman), moved by some religious 
influence or emotion, will formally ‘take upon 
himself,’ for some definite period, the observance 
of the first five of the above ten precepts for 
novices. This is done by kneeling with clasped 
hands before a member of the order, and solemnly 
repeating after him, usually in Pali, the words of 
each of the five precepts. This is called in Ceylon 
‘ taking pan-sil,’ i.e. taking the five moral pre- 
cepts. It is not known when or where the custom 
onginated. 

Literatuhe.— AO guUara A'li-ilyo, ed. R. Morris, E. Hsrdy, 
and C. A. P. Rhys Davids, PTS, 1885-1010; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha. Oxford, 160^10] 0, Bud- 
dhisTji^, London, 1910 ; Khuddaka Pdtha. ed. H. Smith, PTS, 
1915; Vinaya Pifaka. ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; 
Dhamma-pada. ed. Suriyagotja, PTS, 1916,' tr. SilichSra, 
London, Buddhist Society, 1916. 

T. W. Khys Davids. 

PRECEPTS (Christian).— See COUNSELS AND 
Precepts. 

PRECIOUS STONES.— The first difficulty in 
considering the opinions of earlier times regarding 
gems is that of realizing the standpoint before 
modem chemistry had revealed the nature of 
matter. Only 140 years ago the editor of Theo- 
phrastus, Sir John Hill, was publishing entirely 
futile oiassifications, lumping together as varieties 
of sapphire sucli different materims as ruby, topaz, 
emerald, hyacinth, garnet, carbuncle, amethyst, 
chrysolite, and prase, and assigning the mixture 
which caused tlie colours of each, because ‘we 
know the ingredients which give their colour by 
experiments in colouring glass’ (Theophrastus s 
History of Stones, London, 1774, p. 286). Long 
classifying of spars and earths follows, which has 
no more reality tlian tlie epicycles of planets. All 
this was an advance on Pliny and earlier ohse^ers, 
yet it has been extinguished by modem chemistry, 

'This is sometimeg rendered ‘concerts or plays'— wrongly, 
for at that time in India they did not exist. ■ See Bbj's Davids. 
Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 7, note 4. 

V See Rhys Davids, Buddhismes. p. 139. 
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EO that we can liavilly realize the ancient confusion 
of thought. To understand the anciente wo must 
set aside all chemical ideas, and regard stones only 
in their colour and hardness. Such a position must 
confound togetlier materials entirely dilTerent, and 
divide identical substances which diller in colour. 
Thus the Egyptians had but one word, mafkat, for 
turquoise and malachite, a phosphate of alumina 
and carbonate of copper. 

The questions about the ancient names and their 
modern equivalents are difficult to settle oiving to 
the confusion of substances which look alike. The 
actual ancient usage of materials must bo the 
guide, ns it is impossible to connect with ancient 
names any gems that were then unknown. For 
the equivalents of the Biblical names see art. 

‘ Stones, Precious,’ in HDB. 

1. Egypt. — In Egypt several stones are named 
anciently with specimens, and some others are 
named as the material for amulets which are 
regularly of one material. Thus we can be certain 
of ic/, white quartz ; sef taken, amethyst ; khenetn, | 
red jasper, or sard ; kersed, carnelian ; khesdeb, 
lazuli; gesonkk, a variety of lazuli; nemehen, 
jade ; go or gada, hrematite ; nesheti or ma/kat 
neshen, green felspar and beryl ; ma/kat of Sj’ria, 
malachite ; ma/kat of Amen, turquoise ; the last 
two may be perhaps reversed. The use of some 
stones was almost constant for certain amulets — 
carnelian or sard for the leg, hand, nnmc-b.adge, 
and serpent-head ; jasper, or imitation in red 
glass, for the girdle of Isis and the sacrificial cow ; 
diorite for clothing ; CTCcn felspar or beryl for the 
papyrus sceptre and tlie imting tablet ; lazuli for i 
figures of goddesses and the cartouche ; hmmatite 
for the head-rest, square and level ; obsidian for 
the double feather and sma sign of union. The j 
reasons for such usage can be guessed in some 
cases : the green stones symbolized verdure and 
growth ; the red jasper is called ‘ the blood of 
Isis’; the weighty hmmatite is for the repose of 
sleep or of levelled building ;. the flesh-coloured 
carnelian for the hand and leg. Some of these 
amulets are ordered to be made of such materials 
in the directions in the Book of the Dead. 

2, Italy. — Italy is the ianu of which we know 
most regarding amulets, anciently from Pliny, 
recently from Bellucci. The ancient ideas attach- 
ing to stones are : diamond for poison or delirium ; 
hmmatite for success in petitions or to reveal 
treachery ; siderites (black hematite or meteorite) 
to cause discord in law-suits ; brown hydrous oxide 
of iron (limonite) for pregnancy ; quartz crystal for 
parturition ; amethyst and emerald for intoxica- 
tion, against spells, hail, and locusts, and for 
access to kings ; agate against scorpions ; jasper 
for public speaking ; blood jasper for invisibility ; 
black jasper for taking cities and fleets ; j'ellow 
quartz against jaundice ; amianthus against spells ; 
serpentine against headache and serpent-bites; 
white steatite for increase of milk ; malachite for 
preserving infants ; amber for throat allcctions, 
and against fevers ; ammonite for prophetie 
dreams. 

In modem Italy pyrites is used to preserve the 
eyes; red hienintite stops bleeding; black hmrna- 
tite is for the evil eye ; limonite for pregnancy ; 
sapphire is for headache, and promotes content- 
ment; quartz crystal for evil eye; white chalce- 
dony for milk ; red chalcedony for bleeding ; agate 
eyestone for evil eye ; blood jasper to stop bleed- 
ing; black jasper against lightnin"; stanrolite 
against witchery ; nephrite for kidney disease ; 
garnet for widows, and comfort in misfortune ; 
serpentine against reptiles ; malachite for the evil 
eye ; dendrite against venom ; selenite for increase 
of milk ; amber against ivitchcry ; white coral for 
increase of milk; red coral for menstruation and 
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evil eye ; madrepore against witchery and worms. 
Obviously the use of a large part of these is due to 
‘ sympathetic magic,’ or, ns it may better be called, 
‘ the doctrine of similars.’ A considerable revival 
of fancy’ beliefs about gems has occurred in recent 
times among the ignorant and superstitious of 
wealthy classes in Eurojie and America. There is 
little or nothing collected as to traditional beliefs 
about stones in other lands outside of It.alj'. 

3. Motives for use of gems. — An examination 
of subjects engraved upon gems throws some light 
on the purposes for which they were worn. For 
this inquiry the number of occurrences of a subject 
in Fiirtwiingler’s great catalogue may be taken, 
supplemented by a few published in Petrie’s 
Atmtleis. 

SlrcnKth and love 8ccm to have been the preat motives, 
Hcrakles and Eros each occurrmcr 173 times. Kar beiow these 
come wisdom, with 75 of Athene and Minerva ; Seilenos (00) for 
roo<! living; Ilcmjcs and Mercury (03) for trade; Ajxillo (61) 
for music; and Daiinon (53) for propitiation of evil; Dionysos 
(53) for mj'Steriea; Nike and V'ictor)’ (63) come next; and, 
atranpely, Aphrodite comes as low as 62. Of the lesser classes 
are Gorponeia and Medusa (45), Psyche (31), Artemis (29), 
Mxnad and Bacchantes (28), Bes (18), Siren (17), Zeus (In), 
Perseus (15), Isis (14), Nercltl (14), Ares and Mars (13). Bonus 
Eventus (11), Serapis (11), Pan (10), Nemesis (9), Cerberus (S), 
£oa(C). llarpocraics (0), Helios (5), Ix)da(6), Fortuna (6), Tyche 
(6). Asklepios (4), Dioscuri (4), Triton (4), Ganymede (4), 
llephaiatos (3), 11cm (3), Uekatc (3), Ajalhodaimon (3), lion- 
headed serpent (3), Ceres (2), Abundantla (2), Europa (2), 
Thanatos (2), and one each Adonis, Orpheus, Osiris, Anubis, 
and Set. 

It is surprising Iiow popular some deities wore, 
nine surpassing Aphrodite ; while Zeus, Asklepios, 
Fortuna, and Ceres were strangely neglected. 

LiTzaATURK. — Pliny, Uy ; G. Bellucci, AmuUti italiani 
ctxniemporanei : Catahgo della eotUzione, etc., PeruRia. ISOS, 
Gti Amuletx, do. 1008, II Fetlelinno primitivo m Italia, do. 
1007; A. FurtwHneler, Vie antilen O'emmen, Svols., Lcipzl;;. 
1000; W. M. F. Petrie, Amulete, London, 1014. 

AV. M. F. Petrie. 

PREDESTINATION.-I. Idea aed parts. 
— I. Idea. — The idea of predestination bulks 
largely in the history of religious thought. 
Recently it has grown in interest. It has come 
doim to ns in two connotations, the one more 
strictly theological, the other more purely’ philo- 
Eophical ; and in both references severer defuiition 
demonstrates the reasonableness of its essential 
trnth. 

(n) As a technical term in theology the word 
stunds for that voluntary act of the divine will 
whereby God predetermines or foreordains whatso- 
ever comes to pass, and in particular the destinies 
of the good and evil.’ The inclusion of the repro- 
bation of the wicked has lent the term an ill 
savour. Shorn of this part, tlie dogma remains, 
the divergences of the schools in other points 
appearing less Arm under the pressing practical 
and social needs of the modem Church. The 
predominant tendency is to identify tliis, the 
redemptive, aspect of predestination with election 
ig.v.), and to use the three terms — ’predestina- 
tion,’ ‘ foreordination,’ ‘election’— as sy’nonyTiis. 

(6) In its philosophical character the word 
stands for a conception ninoh more comprehensive 
and profound, viz. that original all-inclusive 
definite purpose of God and act of His all-holy 
will to manifest His glory in self-revelation, which 
self-revelation takes elfeot by stages in time, 
appearing not only in redenvption, but in creation 
and providence as w’oll. Here the idea is not 
given immediately in experience, but emerges in 
reflexion upon it and 1ms in consequence to vindi- 
cate its rational validity. It has won favour 
under the regis of the modem discipline of the 
philosophy of religion, its subject-matter furnishing 
one of the indispensable problems of that impor- 
tant science, where its claims are strengthened by 
several currents of the deeper thought of the age, 

1 The Weetmineter Con/eteion used * predestination ' only * to 
eternal lUe,' ‘ loreordinatlon * * to eternal death.* 
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the philosophy of nature and of history, compara- 
tive religion, the higher mysticism, man’s tragic 
experience of life. The history of theism, more- 
over, shows predestinarianism to^ be an invariable 
concomitant of that form of reli^ous thought, and 
to be as fundamental to theism as its other 
features. As theistic reconstruction proceeds, the 
idea of predestination correspondingly gains. 

Note on the trnn.—The term ‘predestination ' has long 
been in disrepute, and for three reasons : etymologically it is 
unscriptural, theologically it is depraved in meaning, and 
philosophically it is not sufficiently distinctive. The wora is 
not in the BiSle. The verb and noun come from the Patristic 
period ; the verb through the Vulgate won its way hesitatingly 
into the AV ; in the IIV its place is taken by^ * foreordain.* 
The I^tin predestinare translates the Greek irpoop»fei»*— ft better 
translation is prcejinire. Then, in meaning, two declensions 
have occurred i irpoopi^tiv does not include * reprobation,* while 
predestinare has come to include it ; on the other hand, popu- 
larly the term has lost the larger reference to the totality of 
divine self-revelation other than that in redemption. Further, 
the speculative understanding finds the theological contro- 
versial taint of the term repugnant, and prefers to argue for 
the idea under other names. 

Is this disparagement wise? Three considerations raay^ help 
to a negative answer. (1) Both Hebrew Wisdom and Christian 
theology worked out a large conception of God's relation to the 
world and to man as part of the world, which It was found 
difficult to embody in a single word. Accordingly, in both 
developments there occur a number of terms each of which 
conveys some special mianee of the general idea, for that is 
how the religious consciousness works. The philosophic con- 
sciousness, on the other hand, desiderates a term for the idea 
in its largest breadth ; that is its nature. In Hebrew probably 
the nearest equivalent is In Greek In the KT there Is 

none; hence Patristic thought coined ‘predestination ‘precisely 
as in the case of another doctrine, that of the Person of Christ, 
is coined o^ooucrtor. 

(2) II ‘ foreordination * Ihe interpreted in a purely religious 
sense as the equivalent of election, referring to man's salvation 
from sin by grace, then it is not adequate to the whole Idea 
Intended In “predestination,' God gathered His own in His 
electing will; hut He has other activities in creation and 
providence, and, if these have a relation to redemption, they 
also have independent relations to God and each other, and, as 
such, have their ground in the divine will— a fact unrecognized 
in ‘foreordination* which, even if it be of wider compass than 
‘election,' embracing the reference of the divine predeteiTnina- 
t!on of the works of creation and providence to that of redemp- 
tion as its preparatory stages. Is still inadequate to the whole 
idea of ‘predestination.* 

(8) The philosophical demand for stricter definition is not 
due simply to prejudice ; there Is a real need in the interests of 
truth to separate clearly the facts of religious experience from 
inferences deducihle from them. The speculative impulse and 
the rell^ous instinct move in different spheres and speak best 
each In its own tongue. The above contention is corroborated 
by the history of predestinarianism. The three greatest 
protagonists are St. Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Awards 
Igg.vS The special worth of these three is to have combined 
in an unusual degree the religious and intellectual powers ; 
they all feel the need of this term ‘ predestination,’ It is note- 
worthy in this connexion that, in those forms of pure philosophy 
In which the spiritual aspect of existence has justice done to 
it, idealism becomes predestinationism — as, e.g., in the German 
succession from Kant, through Schelling and Krause, to 
Lotze; and that those forms of theologyin which philosophy 
finds a constituent place exhibit the same tendency — as, e.g.. 
in the theosophy of F. X. von Baadcr i or the ethics of R. Rothe.* 

2 . Parts. — The predestination idea comprises 
two parts : (a) prescience, and (J) prevenience. 

(a) Prescience . — ‘Foreknowledge’ {Trpbyvutrit) is 
a necessity of God’s omniscience. It is involved 
in His knowledge of Himself and of His own will, 
and the immutability of His knowledge ; for He 
sees all tilings future in the mirror of His will, 
and has never at any time keen iraorant of what 
He was to do and what would be the consequences. 
Foreknowledge of the actions of free agents has 
sometimes been excluded from the idea of God’s 
omniscience on the ground of its alleged incon- 
sistency with human freedom,’ and indeed the 
difficulty of explaining horv actions are free yet 
ordained has never been solved. But that God 
has perfect foreknowledge of all events and that 
man has free agency, implied in moral responsi- 

1 Spehilative Dogmata, pt. L, Stuttgsrt, 1S2S. pts, ii.-T. 
Munster, 18S0-3S. 

2 Theotogische Ethik, 6 vols., Wittenberg, 1667-71. For this 
and the above English readers may consult O, Pfleiderer The 
Philosophy of Religion, London, 18S6-SS, vols. i.-iv. ’ 

■t E.ff.. by the Sooinjans, Bothe, llsrtensen, etc. 


bility, are truths supported by sufficient and 
appropriate evidence, although we may not be 
able to compose their harmony until our know- 
ledge is such as God has. His foresight need not 
lessen man’s freedom, if freedom be understood 
not as simple self-will, hut as the growing faculty 
of co-operating with the divine purpose. That 
purpose is working out a higher thing than can 
be WTOiight betiveen precise forecast and exact 
fulfilment ; it is rather the evolution of men’s free 
intellectual and emotional life, adapting them to 
their environment and improring their conditions. 
We can conceive of God influencing His whole 
creation in this way, persuading every grade of 
living things to assimilate more and more of His 
life-force, and go forward in the full tide of 
progress, while they are still free to close thei; 
pores, so to say, to His wisdom and life that 
encircle them as an atmosphere. 

Such a purpose etches itself out against a back- 
ground of mneh that seems purposeless, where 
ranch happens that is not His will hut the will of 
an autonomous creature not yet won bj- His per- 
suasive agency. As the efivine knowledge is 
intuitive, not inferential, free, not necessitated, 
we are bound to assign to it the prescience of 
all things and all relations of things, of all actions 
and all conditions of actions.’ 

(6) Prevenience. — Again, the premotion ’of God 
is a necessity of His omnipotence. Predestination 
is no mere idea in God — not simply His resolve to 
enter on modes of seif-revealing activity; it is 
also action creative of creaturely destinies and 
productive of His eternal purpose ; it is the actual 
acting upon His resolve, action whereby He is the 
immanent spirit in all nature, history, life. We 
note, further, that God’s prescience and preveni- 
ence exclude the deistic and naturalistic formula- 
tions of His relation to the world, since both deny 
His active presence in it, as certainly as they 
exclude the pantheistic formulation which regards 
the world as illusion, emanation, or self-evolution 
of God. Thus it will be seen that in the predesti- 
nation idea lies the thought that all the w'orks of 
God form one whole and move to one goal, that all 
find their ground in His attributes, their cause in 
His will, that all are the issue of one presupposition 
in the divine nature. Horv do we affirm this? 
Keligious experience postulates it as the basis of 
its certainty (predestination in redemption); 
philosophical reflexion postulates it as the integral 
ground of its view of the world and man’s history 
(predestination in creation and providence). The 
word ‘ predestination ’ sums up both postulates 
and witnesses to secret affinities between the 
natural and revealed wills of God, wherein the 
realities both of reason and of faith find their 
ultimate reconciliation. 

II. Source and issues.— i. Source.— Here 
two points require to be noted. Predestination 
has its origin in the divine nature alone, and there 
alone in the divine attributes. God’s act of 
resolving to enter upon the various modes of His 
self-revealing activity is a free yet responsible act 

2 This excludes the celebrated distinction oi seientia media, 
the proper discussion of which falls in connexion with the 
divine omniscience. It was invented hy the Jesuits, defended 
and propagated hy the Jlolinists, assailed by the Spanish 
Dominicans, and at a conference in Rome convened by Pom 
Clement vm. was condemned. The agitation continued. The 
Arroinians of Holland spread the view among the Beformere. 
In England it spread widely in the 16th century (see J. Stmng, 
De Voluntate et Actionilnis Dei circa peccatum, Amsterdam, 
ias7). The hypothesis of seientia media is untenable. There 
can be no such intermediate knowledge, ail knowledge being 
either necessary or free. Again, as inferential knowledge it 
cannot worthily be ascribed to O^, whose knowledge is intui- 
tive. He knows ail the relations of things, but does not reason 
out those relations in the act of knowing. . 

2 The favourite term in Scholasticism for * prevenience.* SU 
Thomas Aquinas discusses it with (nUness. Gf. also the con- 
troversy of Malebranche with Boursier. 
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to wliich He is determined by nothing outside of 
Hunself, or alien to His nature, and by nothing in 
the way of an internai necessity of His being, or 
of any defect in His being, except the insistence 
of His own gracious character and good pleasure. 
There is no life outside tlie divine life. The life of 
God is inclusive of all life,_ It is a life with 
Himself alone and within Himself alone. In the 
vastest area of being there are no reaches beyond 
His boundless being or beyond the causation and 
control of His will. The whole actual and possible 
universe is at the last a monistic system, centring 
in a single truth to which everything in it may be 
referred. That truth is the one and absolute 
Being, who comprehends all being, the substance 
of all existence, God. God thus is not one side 
by side with others, whether like Him or unlike, 
co-equal or prepotent, relationship with whom He 
is bound to recognize and consider in His own 
action. He is God ; and ‘ beside Him there is 
none other.’ To be Himself is the sublimest glory 
conceivable. To go forth continually in self- 
manifestation is His constant good pleasure or 
will. Such a Being, overflowing with the sense of 
His beauty and infinite blessedness, must com- 
municate Himself in love in every form and 
degree possible through which the features of His 
life may shine. His self-exhibition and self-com- 
munication are the only and original necessities of 
His action, and these reside in His own nature. 

From that fact it follows that those original 
necessities operate in accord with the divine 
attributes and with nothing else — power, justice, 
wisdom, holiness, love. God is not all-powerful in 
the sense that He can do anything. He docs what 
He likes, but He likes only what is according to 
His character, that which is true, just, holy. 
There can be no caprice in His action, for His will 
Icams from His wisdom and works out what is 
just. His power is at the sernce of an idea which 
gives to His endeavour stability and worth. 
There can be no question here of His predetermin- 
ing any thing or person to what is contrary to His 
character. The attributes of God, since they alone 
regulate His action, are the basal principles of 
existence and the supremo categories of thought, 
which takes origin in their exercise. All finite 
existences through which He designs to manifest 
and to bestow His life, founded in the qualities of 
His nature, find their real principles, tlicir ratio 
cssendi, there, and represent each one or move of 
those diidne qualities. All life is rooted in the 
divine Being, is in Him an organic whole, and in- 
cludes the life of nature, of history, of humanity, 
in which He displays His power, wisdom, right- 
eousness, truth, goodness, and love, and no 
attributes opposed to these. All these lives are 
independent unities within their own spheres, yet 
related to one another in the all-embracing whole, 
which is neither identical with God nor separate 
from Him, but in which He is so present (and it in 
Him) that He is not merely the cause of it and all 
its parts, but is its and their immanent and active 
ground, so that they truly appear as His finite 
expression and image through a series of ascending 
stages in an organic process which tends to His 
honour and glorj-. 

2. Issues. — Such is the di\dne desim. The 
method of accomplishing it science and philosophy 
unfold. To their investigation nature, history, 
and man are nil separate if related economics, sus- 
ceptible of distinctive analysis — a task to which 
the modem spirit has addressed itself with eager- 
ness. Here we are concerned only with an induc- 
tive generalization of broad results. These would 
appear to be three : (1) God works towards an end 
through means ; (2) He employs means in a graded 
succession in time ; (3) the character of the end 


displays the principle of the whole and motives 
the eflort of progress towards it. If these results 
be kept in view, we shall be led in the path of n 
true tlicism and a right predestination. The 
universal dualism deeply seated in the_ entire 
constitution of things cannot be denied ; it raises 
the problems. There are speculative systems that 
easily set it aside, in the way of logic joining 
opposites that are held to be originally one ; but 
by such logical redemption no strength is given to 
human thought or moral aims. Tlieistic monism 
cannot thus proceed ; it must show the dualism 
overcome in the way of historical fact and moral 
process, such that God is seen to be all in all, 
realizing Himself in His attributes in finite forms 
through the free play and independent life of their 
internal forces.* The steps of tlie proof are clear. 
The physical cre.ation, operating freely within 
limits imposed only by its own material, is an 
orderly system working out its special end in man. 
Man is the living synthesis of nature, which in all 
its parts prefigures him, and in its functions aspires 
to what IS only satistied in him. Historj’ is char- 
acterized by the same independent interplay of all 
her forces and moves on under laws which reduce 
the acts of the countless conscious subjects who 
make events to a world of order, the progress of 
which is the evolution of tlie spiritual man. Man 
himself, granted that he is by nature a divided and 
comjilex being, is nevertheless in the healthy 
personality one. Aim, will, resolve, make him a 
complete unit ; as mind or will he is a whole ; and 
the more he advances in intelligence and ethical 
power, tlie better he is fuHilling the ideal of his 
own life, and responding to the preparatory move- 
ments beneath the human sphere which have 
gradually disclosed it. Humanity is thus the final 
cause of the world, history, human nature. Now, 
as it belongs to the nature of God to actualize 
Himself in humanity, the human spirit, ns it de- 
scends into the depths of its own being, recognizes 
itself to be divine in principle. The perfect con- 
sciousness of this we sec in Christ, and owe to Him. 
He made known to man his inborn divinity. His 
incarnation exhibits the unity of the divine and 
human. That consciousness comes first in n single 
individual, in isolated form, a present divine fact, 
serving to stimulate the human spirit to new life. 
The lost consideration is of Uioliigliest importance. 
It contradicts all ideas which resolve the revelation 
of God in Christ into a general fact belonging to 
the phenomenology of spirit, and implies the 
personal God communicating Himself in dynamic 
force in positive historical form. Man has not 
grown into the consciousness of his own divinity ; 
It has been revealed to him. Eevelation is not 
simply an extension of the knowledge of God ; it 
brings in an actual economy of grace as actively 
employed in the redeeming of men. Only by a 
sum of saving acts, unfolding His mind and will, 
can the living God become fully unveiled. In this 
sense Christianity alone is the revelation of God’s 
redemptive love, since the whole person of Christ 
— His words, works, death, resurrection, exaltation 
— serves to bring into actual view the will of God 
ns concerned in tliesalvation of men. Not through 
Christ merely, but in Him, in the undivided whole 
of His personality and history, as ‘ Head over nil 
things to the Church,’ God was reconciling the 
world to Himself. The Christological element 
leads us to regard the will of God for our salvation 
not ns abstract, but as personal and positive in 
His Son, That, however, could not liave happened 
haphazard in the divine mind ; as it was essential 

J The firrt thinker clearly to e>T3ound this position was the 
Italian 0. B. Vico ; cf. his * La ecienza nuova,’ in Opere, cd. 
O. Ferrari, Jliian, 1S35-87 ; R. Flint, K»co, In Blackwood’s 
• Philosophical Classics,* Edinburgh, I8S4. 
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to the setting forth of His glory, it -n-as ‘before 
the foundation of the world, by His determinate 
counsel ; and it determined the foundation of the 
world and the subsequent fortunes of all therein. 
Predestination is by the will of God, in an organic 
process,’ in Christ who is its primal and final 
principle. , . . , _ . 

HI. SrGSlFlCA.lfOB. — I. For the idea of God. — 
The predestination idea safeguards three factors 
in the relation of God to the world : (a) His free 
agency and responsibility in His activities, (J) His 
co-operation with His creatures in their true life, 
and (c) His efficiency in the fulfilment of His 
purpose. 

(a) Arbitrariness has been associated with God^s 
predestination. Yet predestination forbids arbi- 
trary caprice on His part. The great advocates of 
its truth know nothing of arbitrary acts of God. 
The acts of God, tliey argue, are consistent with 
the character of God ; the nature of God is prior 
to His laws, and His nature and character are of 
the absolute and perfect good. Inscrutability has 
been associated with predestination, as a cover for 
any injustice that may emerge in its issues. Now, 
while on any theory of the universe the last reasons 
of the constitution and course of things must 
always be sought for in the council of an eternal 
wisdom which it is beyond our capacity to fathom, 
and therefore inscrutable, in the insomtability 
there can be no injustice or partiality; for those 
reasons are the outcome of an eternal i\-isdom, 
righteousness, love. God’s action here can never 
be that of a selfish man. He acts according to His 
glory, which cannot be dissociated from His nature 
as absolute good. In that character His moral 
perfection implies an absence of arbitrary or un- 
just act. Indeterminism has been associated with 
predestination. But God cannot act as an inde- 
terminate power. He is intrinsically and neces- 
sarily good— not by necessity, but freely, because 
He wiUs the freedom which lends His action its 
ethical character. The necessity which keeps 
Him from evil is moral — conformity to love, good- 
ness, holiness. 

In contradistinction from these, the divine pre- 
destination is an act of sovereignty^ in the exercise 
of which God shows only mercy and goodness. 
Sovereignty is not simple supremacy ; it is the 
sphere of divine freedom whence issues only bless- 
ing,® for there dirine procedure is not limited by 
considerations of man’s e.xcellences or sins. 

(5) God’s blessing us is His co-operation with us 
to cultivate in us His life. As in Him, so in man, 
true life is attained by a combination of necessity 
and freedom. Man everywhere, as he ascends in 
intelligence, is inwardly conscious that He is able 
to do right. He is also conrinced that God is on 
the side of the right. The tendency to excellency 
of life indicates God’s will. It grows in man by 
his response which he makes in his freedom as he 
directs himself more perfectly towards God. Yet 
it is not simply by his desire and aspiration and 
the efforts horn of these that he ascends, hut also 
by their satisfaction in the answering care and 
recreative energy of creative love. These experi- 
ences point to the transcendent truth that creation 
was \i-ith God from all time, came from God, is in 
part turning of its own will towards God, is in part 
ever turning more and more consciously towards 
Him, and becomes at last completely, self-consci- 
ously, at one with God in will— the doctrine of the 
Logos, the hope of the eschatologist, the dream of 
the mystic. 

(c) Is it but a hope and a dream I Can God’s 


1 The first philosopher dearly to recognize the organic process 
Di the divine purpose was St. Augustine. 

0 Calvin terms the opposed doctrine * frigid and jejune* 


purpose fail ? Our conception of omnipotence must 
be modelled on what we know of finite power 
though not limited by it. In our experience the 
secret of power lies in the abili^ to conceive the 
end in view and to regulate action towards that 
end. Those are not absent from God. For the 
creation of the finite He is responsible. He has 
chosen to create it not a passive thing, hut a life 
with a way of its own. 'Why should we not believe 
that it is only the possibility, not the actuality, of 
eril that is necessary ! If the end which God has 
in view is a form of life produced by the ability to 
co-imerate with or to resist Him, it must be part 
of His omnipotence to be able to give the ability 
to resist Him. The resistance would he evil. In 
so far the Creator is responsible for the possibility 
of evil and its attendant risks. On the other hand, 
the divine prescience cannot be conceived as dim 
or vagne, or the divine blessedness as uncertainly 
fluctuating with the uncertainties of men’s choices, 
as Calvin asks, ‘ How can the contingent affect the 
First Cause on which it entirely depends ? ’ The 
possibility of future failure on His part must, 
therefore, be limited. God must he credited with 

f irovision against the results of all possible disaster, 
s not fatherhood the best symbol of omnipotence! 
His creation must not finish in itself, hut must go 
on to recreation — a consummation visible in Christ 
and Christian humanity, in whom ‘ the whole 
world is reconciled to God.’ 

God, then, has willed all men to be saved. He 
has predestinated all men and things in His 
Son. Creation is prelude to incarnation, and was 
never designed to furnish occasion for irreformable 
sinners. In the foreordination as in the judgment 
God might say, ‘I never knew yon sinners. He 
has contemplated all in Christ ; He has foreknown 
all in Christ; He has loved all in Christ ; He has 
elected all in Christ; and by the one same act. 
He has taken every possible means to fulfil that 
act with success. Through creation, histojy, 
redemption. He has gradnally exhibited and com- 
municated His life to men, to raise men to its 
likeness step by step. Kespecting his liberty God 
forces no man, yet prescientiy and preveniently 
seeks to persuade men. He reserves also the right 
to intervene by His omniscience and omnipotence 
in order to avert thoroughgoing disaster. Both 
courses He takes in the exercise of His sovereignty, 
which is the field of His freedom. That ‘ prefer- 
ential action ’ ’ of His can fail only if the infinite 
resourcefulness of His nature fails — a result incon- 
ceivable.’ 

2 . For the idea of man. — ^The predestination 
idea yields two precious assurances for man’s con- 
viction along with a grave warning : (a) the 
certainty of his practical freedom of will, [b) the 
ability to attain his destiny, (o) the fact of failure 
as both possible and permissible. 

(a] Necessity has been associated with predestina- 
tion. The problem that it raises is perennial. 
Its reproach no system can roll away from itself. 
As the divine Being is a harmony of necessity and 
freedom, so they run through all His handiwork 
inclusive of man’s life. In themselves they are 
not antitheses, and they are but crudely conceived 
when opposed. A tbeistio predestination excludes 
their opposition and leaves the vindication of 
necessitarianism to ‘the wisdom of this world’ as 
in materialism and idealism — in men of science 
like Huxley, Spencer, etc., in men of speculative 
idealism like Hegel and others more pronouncedly 
pantheist, who assert that they see in all things 
the working out of an eternal necessity. FhUo- 
1 ilartineau’s phrase. 

- The foregroing^ excludes three positions : (n) the notion that 
God predestinates fixed niunbers, (6) the notion that God pre- 
destinates to evil, and (c) the notion that God predestinates, 
‘by permission/ eternal consequences of evil. 
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Eophers of the typo of Scliolling, Lotze, and 
others are truer guides. History, they uree, is 
characterized by a union of freedom and necessity, 
the product of a freedom somehow pervaded by 
necessity, composed of tlio acts of countless con- 
scious subjects wliich yet form a world of order.* 
How can this be?, they ask. Only through the 
operation of a principle superior to both in which 
they are one— God. History is the evolution of 
that principle. It reveals itself through the free 
play of individual wills, and could not bo wore 
those wills not free so that they are fellow- 
workers with it. Free will is incapahlo of rigid 
ohjective presentation ; it is best exhibited by a 
rocess corresponding to the development of frec- 
om itself. What is freedom ? It is only in terms 
of experience that it can have any meaning at all. 
So with necessity. They are two constantly alter- 
nating poles of our experience. The only solution 
is a repeated appeal to the subject. The freedom 
which we at once oppose to and collate with 
necessity is subordinate to the higher freedom 
of consciousness on which the distinction rests. 
Thus modem psychology. In the metaphysical 
reference the difficulties arising from finite free- 
dom may be met by the contention that, while the 
total possibilities, however far back we go, arc 
fixed, yet within these, however far forward we 
go, contingencies arise,’ and the best is reached 
only by living through the less good. 

(2) Fatalism has been associated with predes- 
tination. Calvinism is alleged to be specially 
chargeable with the error in Cliristian times. Un- 
questionably paganism furnishes ahuiidant traces. 
The popular misunderstanding of foroordination is 
fate. Predestination, liowcver, is not fate. Fate 
is a conception for wliioh there is no footliold in 
the Christian system. Belief in one's fate or star 
or fortune is apt to characterize both great men 
and small, and to prompt both to trust in their 
strongest qualities, which may not bo their best. 
In so far as a man is posscssetf by a blind feeling 
of Wng an instrument of destiny used by an irre- 
sistible force he knows not to what end, Iiis belief 
is a weakness. It bears no likeness to the Christ- 
ian idea, which bos two features ; it makes a man 
rationally conscious that ho has a mission to 
accomplish, and it impels him when he learns the 
divine will to bo humbly submissive to its dictates. 
‘I will do God’s will and what I choose,’ said 
General Gordon. The Calvinistic ‘ fate ’ is incen- 
tive to heroic effort, a challenge to play the man. 
God’s predestinations are moral inspirations.* 
What God ordains man realizes. Yet withal tliero 
is more. Calvinism in its severer aspect embodies 
something additional. It is often neglected in 
Christian thought ; it was seldom absent from tho 

1 F. W, J. von ScheUin^, *Philosoph!scbe Unt^rsuclmn^n 
ub«r die tnenschUche Freihelt/ in PhUotophiicfit Schiiften, 
Landshut, 1809; R. H. Loire, Stieroeosmotf Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgn, 1SS5. 

2 This is Martineau’a solution, Rcccptlng it from Dugald 
Ste^'art ; cf. A Sludv of ReligxoTi, bk. lii,, • Determinism and 
FrcewilL' It is the ]Wsition gradually but cogently won 
through theaucccssion from Kant to Lotro. Science, as distinct 
from metaphysics, has olio in recent years begun to vindicate 
‘freedom’ as rational; with the activistlc and viUllstic pbilo- 
Sophies of Eucken and Bergson it has entered on a new era. 
In % recently published letter of more than ordinary interest 
Bercsotv writes : *Frotn all this (the contentions of his three 
works, Essap on the immediate Facts of Consciousness, Hatter 
and ilemorp, and Creative Evolution] there clearly emerges the 
idea of God, Creator and Free ; the generator at once of 
matter and of life, whose creative efforts as regards life are 
continued through the evolution of species and the constitution 
of human personalities/ 

8 Cf. J. Orr, The Propress of Dogma, London, 1001. lect. i, 
Calvin and Knox in their treatises strenuously deny that pre- 
destination Is fate. Sir \\\ Scott credits Itontrose with tho 
ditty : 

* He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all.' 


pre-Ciiristinn conscience. In India and Gieeeo, 
among the old Teutons, in many Christian sects 
and not a few of the noblest Christian minds it 
found impressive expression, viz. man’s profimud 
sense of tho radical obscurity and deep underlying 
tragedy of Imman existence — tlie U'eltsc/mcrz^ of 
modern pessimism. It centres in that suffering 
in wiiioli tlio subject is victim. It is tho tragic 
mystery of tlio world, something piteous and 
fearful ; not emergent merely from external 
forces nor from human acts, not the moral order 
nor yet a mere fate cruel and indifferent ; hut 
sontetiiing inscrutable and inevitable outside all 
these wliicli bears on man’s life and assails it. It 
is a demonic force, ready to spring, wlien circum- 
stances or character or both give occasion, upon 
its victims to wreak npon them a dire doom, in 
the drawing down of Avhich motive.s are nothing, 
circumstances nothing; the motives may have 
been afiamo with goodness, tlio eironmstances 
such that any other course was impossible, yet 
with sharp and swift consequence tho stroke 
descends out of the place where dwell tho Nornir 
(Teutonic), the Ilatlior (Egyptian), the Erinyes 
(Greek), tho ‘divine jealousy' (Hebrew), and all 
such as ‘ work woe to mortal man.’ It is tins almost 
universal dark instinct more than the Favrline 
election that is responsible for tlie horror of much 
Christian eschatology and Calvinistic gloom ; it 
iniiercs in tho natural man. Early Greek dramas, 
Siiakcspcare’s tragedies, Maeterlinck’s essays, cover 
a stretch of many centuries and represent widely 
divergent civilizations, yet in this they arc one. 
It is an insistent sense in all thonght which lias 
tlicse two griovons wants : tlio lack of personality 
in the Deitj' and the lack of reality in tlio world. 
It is tho great merit of Christion thonght to 
remedy both defects and to lift in some measure 
tho awful burden from human hearts. It does so 
by teaching tho unity of the pliysical and moral 
spheres, the organic character of all existence in 
God. It agrees that these spheres do not oxlinust 
tho content of reality nor enable us to grasp the 
depths of being, and so cannot bo erected into the 
working powers of the world or made the complete 
expression of the divine will. But what is beyond 
them is not dark, cruel, vengeful, jealous of men, 
eager to slay, but an order for deeper and richer 
than that which avo know in time and .space, 
where God’s will alone abides uncliangcd and un- 
changeable, working itself out not only in spite of 
but even by means of all opposed to it ; and it is 
n will of good to man. 

(c) Opposition tliero is. It is vital ; so real and 
serious os, not indeed finally to thwart, yet 
grievously to hinder, the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose, and at the same time completely dis- 
integrate its OAvn spirit-power. God cannot fail ; 
individual men may. ff'he forces adverse to Him 
are autonomous, and tho autonomy is real ; hence 
all may not ‘Avork to Avill and to do of His 
good pleasure.’ His AA’orkmanship is not merely 
mechanical, infallibly realizing His conceptions. 
He has His conception and also its completion before 
Him, as every purpose must ; hut the first has to 
reach the second not forcibly but freely through 
tho material in Avhich it seeks to ho expressed. 
That material may never move against Him in the 
mass, but it may in the individual ; for the indi- 
vidual is not Avliolly moved by tho mass and may 
use the energy that is his OAvn at variance Avith the 
force of the Avhole. When this is so, Avhat then ? 
Aro there refuges, resen-oirs of Intent self, for the 
rebels ! The energy of life-force Avhicli tliey mis- 
use, is it transformable ? Perhaps ; by lapsing 
into the universal life, tliore to he re-formed.* 
At any rate, it may utterly fail in its present form, 
i r Cf. the BibUc&l figure of God as * the potter.* 
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Indi^'idual tragedy is too fregnent here to render 
it improbable or impossible hereafter,^ unless, 
within the reaches of the divine resourcefulness and 
the possibilities of the organic life of the ^ac^ 
there be means of conversion and renewal at which 
we cannot even guess. Men must _ * give all 
diligence to make their calling and election sure. 

IV. History. — i. Ethnic. — Predestinarian con- 
ceptions arise at a certain stage of religious re- 
flexion of necessity ; and kindred conceptions are 
to be found in all religions which have been influ- 
enced in their development by speculative thought. 
Even polytheism adumbrates them in divine 
personifications of Destiny. 

(a) Greek. — The best instance of this we find in 
the Greek poets and tragedians, with whom the 
belief passed through a variety of forms : ^BSvos, 
dnjf t^oipa, vitxeate, Eptrt/ee. These are less intellec- 
tual solutions of the problem than deifications of 
experience ; and they are remarkably comprehen- 
sive. At first, as in Herodotus, Pindar, and 
Theognis, envy and caprice characterize the Olym- 
pic gods in their dealings irith men. Men are the 
restless rivals of the gods, and must be taught 
their proper place. Occasionally a righteous pur- 
pose governs the divine dealings ; occasionally also 
defects of character in men bring on their mis- 
fortunes. But such features do not manifest 
themselves in force till we come to the great 
themes of lEschylus and Sophocles, whose tone is 
vastly superior. The caprice of the gods is bj' 
them modified in an ethical direction. Personal 
calamity is a judicial act pronounced by a moral 
governor on men’s follies and crimes. ‘Divine 
Justice displaces the divine Jealousy.’ ’ The rnental 
and moral clouding gives way to the notion of 
events baffling human foresight and so leading 
to unconscious crimes. Even the dark power 
of Moira is part of the moral order, designed to 
incite man to resistance, in making which he may 
fall, but in his fall he is greater than if he had 
never met the challenge. Within increasingly 
broad limits, too, man’s freedoui is recognized. In 
Sophocles there is the mature idea that suflering 
is not always final, but is foreseen in the counsels 
of the gods as part of the permitted evil which is a 
condition of a just and harmoniously ordered 
universe. It is not inconsistent with this that 
epic poetry ^ves more prominence to circum- 
stances and external forces in the determining of 
character ; for such is the nature of epic as distinct 
from drama. Thus there is little justification for 
the common theory’ that in the Greek drama 
everything is foreknorvn and develops inevitably 
from the beginning. Tragic fate needs a tragic 
trait in the victim. Cf. art. Fate (Greek and 
Eoman). 


the special genius of his people. The metaphvsi- 
cal and ethical implications of the belief were not 
canvassed. Cf. art. Fate (Greek and Eoman). 

(c) Teutonic. — Kemarkable is the contrast in the 
Teutonic idea of destiny. It forms a prime ele- 
ment in an elaborate mythology whose foci are 
Odin and Urdr, divinity and fate. It is difficult 
to delimit the respective jurisdictions of these 
two ; but the lion’s share of power foils to Drdr 
(Vyrd). She is the goddess of fate, and also of 
death— a significant conjunction. She is the dis- 
penser of life and death, with her maids the Eorus 
(arbiters nf life) and the Valkyries (arbiters of 
death), who dwell with her under the world-tree 
(YgdrasU), which stands forever green, watered by 
her gold-cased fountain. The might of Odin 
standing behind is no relief ; he wields a lawless 
power, with a loveless will. He stands for blind, 
arbitrary, elemental will — will cut off from wisdom, 
a brute, blundering, pitiless, eccentric will (with 
the single bright feature that it chooses the 
warriors for Valhalla), which surrounds human 


passion and afiection with a tragic cloud against 
which the heroic figure is shown off. A deep 
pessimism pervades the Eddas. It is as if the 
cruel and dismal climate of the North, the huge 
terror of storm and sea, the high courage of reck- 
less hearts crushed bj' the irresponse of apathetic 
deity, were all gathered up in a vast and bitter 
gloom — that general spirit which for modem 
understanding has been so powerfully portrayed 
in the romantie operas of Eichard ’iVagner.’ Cf. 
art. Doosi, Doom-Myths (Teutonic). 

[d) Indian. — On a higher plane, turning to 
ancient India, we find a definite tbeistio develop- 
ment in the later stages of the Upanisads, in the 
Kathaka and the Svetaivatara, where there occurs 
the clear idea that ‘only bv the man whom be 
chooses is God comprehended — to him the dfuian 
reveals his essence.’ In the Buddhistic teaching 
prominence is accorded to the law of karma (g.u.), 
according to which the soul in its successive trans- 
migrations has each stage irrevocably determined 
by its conduct in the previous stage — a suggestion 
of ethical necessitation which even in its fullest 


expression remains vague. Apart from express 
teaching, Hindu life and ideas are predominantly 
fatalistic, unfree, nnenergetic. The drama is full 
of deus ex machina ; the actors seldom rely on 
their own will. The religion, largely a ritual, 
shows the divine wrath ready to burst out on the 
most trivial occasions and for the most trifling 
offences.’ Cf. art. Fate (Hindu). 

(«) Chinese — In ancient China there is the great 
law of Tao, circumscribing the course of human 
life in a cosmos of omnipresent order. It over- 
rules the entire animation of the universe in both 


(6) Roman. — Nothing like the same subtle 
sensitiveness is found in the Eoman early theology. 
The citizens of Latinm and the surrounding parts 
were a more secular and political race ; and destiny 
with them amounts to little more than a belief in 
their own genius and the enterprise that renders it 
effective. The deity Fortuna embodies this faith. 
Destiny is seldom regarded as personal doom ; it 
is rather racial mission. Nor does it often occur 
to the Eoman thinker to inquire into the origin of 

V Granted this, it follows that the total effect of individual 
trade failure hereafter on the whole world-plan may be dealt 
with as in the case of indhidua! failure in this life's progress. 
The Creator's method, righting what goes amiss, here may 
indicate His method in the hereafter. What is that methodf 
Briefly nature’s desire is to rid itself of detects ; it defects per- 
sist, the cause is not in them, but in the progressive organism 
of life in which they are sun-ivals. But the primal and final 
plan of God can have no inherent defects. 

a S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Creel: Gem’ueS. leindon 
1904, p. 109. 

S Schiller’s so-called reproductions of Greek dramas illustrate 
this popular but erroneous idea. 


its aspects of light and darkness, life and death, 
good and evil. It never dev’iates or diverges. It 
metes out justly and equitably to all men. by 
means of the spirits or gods rewarding tlie good, 
by means of the spectres punishing the bad, with 
perfect impartiality. Blessing comes to those who 
conform to its laws, hurt to those who violate 
them. The fear of the spectres is very great; 
there is an all-pervading demonism, counteractives 
to which make up a large proportion of Chinese 
religious practice.’ The evil spectres may interfere 
at any moment with human business and fate, 
favourably or unfavourably. These spectres are 
the instruments of retributive justice. Tao is 

1 Cf. on this paragraph V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mptholofy, 
Eng. tr., London, 1SS9, ei-64, 

’ P. Deussen, The Phiiosophy of the Opanishads, Eng. tr,, 
Edinburgh, 1006, pp. 179-179. Consult on the subject gener- 
ally if. McN’icoi, The Retigious Quest of India ; Indian Taeistn, 
Oxford, 1015 ; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, 
do. 1916. 

’J. J. 5L de Groot, The Religion of the Chinese, 4 vols., 
Leyden, 1892, bk. i. p. 935 f., hk. in ch. il. 
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both tho creation and tho creator, the motive force 
of tho universe and tho free dolorminer of _ its 
npenej’, spontaneously svorkinp from all eternity. 
His favour, won by obedience to his motions, may 
ho secured by faithful obsen’anco of them in the 
actual movement of tho world and life. Harinp 
no superior or co-equal, ho secures it that human 
destiny is neither dark nor cruel ; it is clear and 
orderly ns liimself. Cf. art I'ATn (Chinese). 

[f) Egiipiian.—'i-a ancient Epypt tho moral con- 
ditions of character and destiny arc similarly con- 
spicuous. Esyptologists are divided as to the char- 
nctcristics of primitive Egyptian religion, whether 
they are those of a polytheism or those of a mono- 
tlioism. But even that school which luserts its 
polytheistic character aprccs that underneath tho 
multiplicity of deities tnerc is always the feeling 
of their unity ; and, whenever that unity is at all 
recognized, it carries with it the further concept of 
the spirituality of the divinity in things ‘ — a spirit- 
uality that is rightcousnc.ss. "Tho goddess Uathor, 
tho patroness of joy and happiness, is also tho 
cosmic principle, tho porsoniheation of tho great 
universsd power of nature perpetually creating and 
maintaining all things, great and small j she is 
further in tho judgment a foremost figure on the 
bench. In ‘ The rreccjits of IChcnsu-hctcp ' (E. J. 
Chabas, in V Egypt ologit, Baris, 187G-78, ch. vi.) 
tho e.vpiicit references to ttkhtr neter show a clear 
and definite idea of divine providence,’ by whose 
goodness men subsist. To the supremo being who 
IB thus regarded is attributed at the same time 
the creation of tho world and all things : and, a-s 
he is righteous, his plan is righteous. Wc owe it 
to this religion that it emphasizes tho fact that the 
giulty sufl'or, the penalty being exacted at the 
time of the wrong-doing, not deferred to a later 
day or generation.* Cf. art. Fatk (Egyptian!. 

2 . Jevzish and Muhammadan.— TI io'OT and KT 
ideas arc given in exttnso in the art. Elkction. 
There all in creation, history, redemption, i.s re- 
ferred back to the divine sovereignty. The special 
features of that relationship as experienced in 
vital religious activity alone arc set forth ; the 
general idea never gets beyond its moat general 
expression. The same spcculaUve reserve charac- 
terizes later Jewish thought. Its jiarticnlar 
interest is not high ; except in the cn.se of indi- 
vidual rabbis, nothing further is ventured than 
the statement of a comprohensive dependence of 
all things and all persons on tho diiune supremacy, 
and an insistence, always in subordination to God's 
sovereignty, on man’s free will. Intellectual prob- 
lems are evaded os beyond human solving. Of the 
Jewish sects in tho 'time of Christ Josephus is 
responsible for making the Fhari-secs material pre- 
dcstinationists, the Esscncs absolute jircdcstina- 
tionists, and tho Sadducees hostile to all forms of 
predestination, since they traced all events to 
chance. Material predestination limits tho divine 
decree to this material life ; an example from Ifiif. 
vii. C is to the effect that a man docs not hurt his 
linger in this world unless it has been decreed. It 
is a peculiarly Judaic idea, and belongs to the 
main stream of Rabbinic conviction. Other cur- 
rents represented in Ilabbinisni are tho two 
familiar to Christian controversy — the one empha- 
sizing Plan’s freedom, tho other divine overrule. 
According to tho one, tho decision rests with man, 
whose conduct determines his destiny ; tho spirit’s 
prime endowment is freedom. According to tho 
other, God directs and foreknows all. A,Teprc- 
sentative utterance is that of R. Akiba (Ahh&th, 

1 Ct C. p. Tide, Jlitl. of the Egvi’tian Ilelinion, Knc, Ir., 
lyindon, 1832, pp. 2 ia- 2 Ca 

zcf. E. A. W. CuOpe, Gods of the ftovptians ; or SlutUetin 
Egvrtian Mtnhoiogg, vols., London. 1001, 1. 125. 

^ Cf. on Una E. A'aville, La lieligion del anciem Egvptiens. 
Paris, 1000, pp. 150-1T5, 


iii. 15) i ‘ All Is foreseen yet freedom is granted’ — 
a position wlioso last eminent apologist was tho 
renowned Mainionidcs.* 

Mulianimadanism tenches an absolute prcdcs. 
tination, to both good and evil, liaiijuncss and 
misery. God is coiiecivcd of os absolute will, 
operating by rigid law, moulding the material by 
whose instrumentality it works, after tho manner 
of Oriental des]K)tism. Muhammadan philosophers 
expound it in a more extreme way than it is sot 
forth in tho Qur’ftn until tho doctrine has become 
practicallj- jiornicious. Tho reaction set in by the 
Alu'tazilites, who assailed llio orthodox view with 
keenness, made room for free will, but was eventu- 
ally overcome by orthodoxy.’ Cf. art. Bate 
(Muslim). 

3 - Christian. — Prcdc-stination holds a largo place 
in tho history of the Christian Church. It has 
fanned burning controversies, and generated 
jKipuIar fear; it has fostered stem ideals, and 
moulded strong natures. In its largest sense the 
finest intellects of tho Church have been attracted 
to it, and those iicriods that have been most fruit- 
ful in reconciling tho development of Christian 
ideas with the growth of culture have been indebted 
to it above all for insjuriition. The epochs of 
its progress are marked by these periods. 

(n> First stngt. — Tho first stage is signalized by 
the conflict of the Greek Fathers with Gnosticism, 
the conquest of tho Greek mind by Christian 
theology. Tho problems of Gnosticism are in tho 
main two : (1) the nature of the Absolute, and the 
method whereby lie can be tho creator of matter, 
and (2) tho origin of evil. Tho Gnostic solution is 
fonnd in an cndlc.«s succession of reons or omnna. 
tions of tho Absolute which servo to sjian the gulf 
between Uim and creation. Gnosticism, in estab- 
lishing its theory, had to deny free will. It is 
a solution mctnidiysical and neccs.sitarian. The 
Greek Apologist-s and Fathers, addressing them- 
selves to tho problem, reached a solution ethical 
and personal. Tliey know nothing of uncondi- 
tional predestination ; they teach free will. Be- 
lieving in tho sovereign clhcacy of reason and eon- 
science, they interjiret the Absolute in terms of 
them. Their contribution combines four points, 
viz. (a) tho Absolute requires mediation ; ()3) the 
mediator is the Logos ; ( 7 ) through the Logos tho 
Absolute is creator; ( 6 ) freedom is the mark of 
man. 

All schools at that period held an abstract notion 
of God. Tho central que.st was after an appro- 

f iriato medium of communion between tho Supremo 
Icing and tho world. The Gnostic attempt failed 
before tho magniricent doctrine of tho Ixigos (q.v.)~ 
the issue of the controversy and its end. The doc- 
trine of the Supreme ns Creator through tho Logos, 
and the activity of tho Logos in nature, history, and 
man, are the primary ideas of Patristic theology, 
set forth partially in tho Apologists, with fullness 
and learning in Clement and Origen, and preached 
by Clirj’sostom. It is cssontially a new Gnosis, 
summing up tho divine design of cosmic history. 

( 6 ) Second stage. — ^Tho second stage opens with 
the Latin Father, St. Augustine (t dSO), and the 
fall of imperial Romo. That event gives tho motif 
to liis profoundest thought that Yiistory is the 
history of two antagonistic cities, so that ho can 
compare the ordered series of tho centuries to an 
antistrojihic hymn pervaded by an antithetic paral- 
lelism which turns on tho call of God and the 
res])onso of man [dc Civ. Dei, xi. IS). Into his 
particular opinions on religious predestination wo 
need not enter (see Augu.stine, Election). His 

I F. tVeber, Stiitem der aUipnagognlen paliiitinlKhen Theo- 
logie, Leipzig, ISSO. 

- E. Sell, Faith of ItiavG. London, 1800 ; D. B. Macdonald, 
J)zre/i^>inent of J/uiliin Theology, London, 1003. 
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positions are not alwaye superficially consistent 
But his great merits are clear. He distinguishes 
prescience from predestination, and aids to a 
better analysis of the latter. He expounds a richer 
idea of wll than the inherited riews of the Greeks 
and the Pelagians ; and initiates a discussion from 
the main position of which Christian thought has 
never since withdrawn, viz. that the unregenerate 
will is not free ; freedom is growth in the power to 
do right.* Great as these services were to the 
progress of truth, they are not his chief contribu- 
tion to the predestination idea. That concerns 
itself with the nature of the divine puriiose the 
metif of which is referred to above. He unfolds 
his ideas in his main book, de Civilate Dei, called 
forth by the decay of the Roman State. The 
underlying principle of that masterly exposition is 
the organic character of the divine purpose. It is 
pervaded by his deep sense of tne continuous 
evolution of the divine purpose in all things. It 
sums up his conviction of a life's study. Through- 
out his life he was intent on reducing to a con- 
sistent unity the varied elements of nature, history, 
and revelation, as they presented themselves in 
believing consciousness. So successfully has he 
vindicated that principle that subsequent develop- 
ments have proceeded upon it, always the more 
clearly to demonstrate its essential truthfulness. 
The controversies that ensued, directed against 
St. Augustine, assail details — in particular the 
doctrine of ‘predestination to eril*or the repro- 
bation of the impenitent wicked. Rabanus 
Maurus (t 840), Hinemar (t 882), and others argued 
the inconsequence of that doctrine by Scripture 
proof, John Scotus Erigena’ (t e. 877) its inconse- 
quence metaphysically — ^both legitimate correc- 
tions. The Augimtinian doctrine in its general 
drift worked on with increasing cogency through- 
out mediiBval Christendom, quickening an extm- 
ordinary ferment of ideas, creative of new impulses 
in every direction, religions and disciplinary, 
political and social. Into the stream of reli^ous 
and general culture there entered currents widely 
dissimilar, deriving from the study of Aristotle 
and of Dionysius the Areopagite, really alien to 
the Latin genius. TliepregnancyofSt. Augustine’s 
philosophy succeeded in acclimatizing rich elements 
in both in the atmosphere of Western theology. 

(e) Third stage. — Of this the constructive intel- 
lect was that of St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1227-74), 
who quells the maelstrom of mediteval thonglit. 
In him we see St. Augustine pruned of his many 
verbal and logical inconsistencies and his view of 
the world and history so presented ivith a logical 
thoroughness and developed on different sides as to 
e.xhibit a proper system, or summa. Of specific 
value is Aquinas’s discussion of prevenience or 
premotion, and the _ grace of natural virtues — 
features of Angustinianism that have obtained a 
secure lodgment in Romanist theology, but not in 
Reformed. The whole effort of Aquinas results in 
a fusion of the best culture and most spiritual 
faith of his age. The Angustinian spirit pen-ading 
it is in his work definitely incorporated with the 
official teaching of the Roman Church. St. 
Thomas inspired the Decrees of Trent (1545-63), 
which, while affirming several Scotist positions, 
define a mild Angustinianism.’ The Angustinian 
principles are three : (o) God is absolute master by 

1 Angurtine's denial of freedom is really denial of capricions 
choice — ^the assertion of self-determination along the lines of 
one's true character. 

SErigena's contention, ‘no predestination to eril' becanse 
that would tapiy a duality in the divine nature, or else the 
existence of some power above God determining His will is 
acute (cf. his tractate de Preitstinaiimie). It undermined for 
the future the recurring idea of God as the author of eviL 

’ Loois'e statement, ' the history of Catholicism is the history 
oi the progressive elimination ol Angustinianism,’ we regard as 
a gross exaggeration. 


His grace of all determinations of the will; (g) 
man remains free under the action of grace • (-y) 
the reconciliation of these two truths rests on’ the 
manner of the divine government. The Tridentine 
forronlte reaffirm original sin and man’s need of 
grace as against Pelagianism (seas. vi. can. 2), the 
freedom of man and the ability of doing good and 
evil even before embracing faith (vi. 6. 7) as 
against the Protestants. Trent further, with St. 
Thomas, teaches the universal offer of salvation 
and divine provision of the means of grace. The 
problem of harmonizing grace and freedom is left 
undefined ; the brief of Benedict Xiv. (1748) gives 
liberty to all schemes of reconciliation— the strict 
Angustinian, the Thomist, and the Molinist.* 

(a) Fourth stage. — The fourth stage came with 
the Reformation and the awakened moral con- 
science. The absorbing interest of the 16th cent, 
xvas religions, not speculative. Ho commanding 
intellect of the comprehensive order of an Origei^ 
Augustine, or Aquinas arose to offer the new 
syntliesis of faith and culture which the times 
imperatively demanded, and little progress was 
made in the growth of the predestination idea. 
Luther and Erasmus, Zwingli and Calvin, ivitli 
minor divergences, ngree in reverting to St. 
Augnstine on the main issues and in the supposed 
interests of evangelical piety ; hut none of them 
had adequate philosophical equipment to formulate 
anew the problem in consistent and convincing 
form. Hence Western Christendom remained 
disuded. Its continnance in disruption was due as 
much to the absence of a first-rank philosopher as 
to the presence of a fiery Reformer; for fresh 
religions feeling is less divisive than stale religious 
dogma, and the speculative reason of the Re- 
formers made but indifferent flights. The proper 
contribution of that age lies elsewhere, m the 
fresh emphasis set on tlie doctrine of election as 
the believer’s CTOund of certainty of salvation as 
against the Church and its machinery of grace. 
Polemical motives against Roman ideas of authority 
impelled the Reformers to give election a para- 
mount place in their system, with the result that 
its philosophical counterpart, predestination, as- 
sumes, not only in general theory, where it is 
relevant, hut also in theological construction, 
where it is not, the position of basal principle con- 
trolling the entire system. The Institutes of John 
Calvin (t 1564) is representative. It asserts the 
doable predestination, to life and death quite 
irrespective of merit. The central idea’ is that of 
an independent and immutable decree of God, in 
which foreordination and foreknowledge are in- 
separable. Beza, Calvin’s successor at Geneva, is 
the father of ‘ high,’ or snpralapsarian, Calvinism. 
The common view of the Reformed Confessions, 
confirmed alike by the Synod of Dort (1618-19) and 
the Westminster Assembly (1647), isinfralapsarian. 
The infralapsarian [infra lapsum) theory of pre- 
destination, or the decree of predestination riewed 
as subsequent in purpose to the decree permitting 
man to fall, represents man created and fallen as 
the object of election. The snpralapsarian theory 
designates the view which supposes that the ulti- 
mate end which God proposed to Himself was His 
own glory in the salvation of some men and the 
damnation of others, and that as a means to that 
end He decreed to create man and to permit him 
to fall. Strict Calvinism subsequently found 
mitigations in the ‘ Federal Theology,’ expounded 
by Coceeios (1603-69), professor at Leyden, who 
introduced the idea that (Jod’s judicial charging 

1 Cf. a valoable account by E. Portali6, In CJ?, ‘Augns- 
tine.* 

SRitschl, Sneckenburger, etc., hare denied the centrab’ty; 
Sch’treizer proves it fuUy. M. ^heibe (Calvins Prddtstinatwns- 
lehre, Halle, 1S97) describes the religions motives underlying 
Calvin's constmetioru 
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of the guilt of Adam’s apostasy to his descendants 
rt'as Tneial, and not personal ; and in the conteni- 
poraiy Saumnr school of Cameron, Amyrant, and 
others in rrance, who nttemiitcd a comhination of 
particular election and universal salvation (snhter- 
lapsarianism). Hold ojiposition was od'ered 113’ the 
Remonstrautsled hy Arininius, professor in he3'den 
from 1 C 02 to 1 C 09 . A year after his death his 
disciples, as an organired part3', presented a Ito- 
monstrance to the States 01 Holland pleading for 
toleration, and, for the sake of detining their 
position, presented soon aftenvards five Articles 
expressing their views. This is the origin of the 
famous 'rive Points’ in the controversy hctwecii 
Calvinism and Ariuinianism. Of Calvinism the 
‘ Five Point.s ’ are unconditional predestination, 
particular election, ellicncious grace, divine repro- 
hation of the wicked, and final perseverance of the 
elect. Of Amiinianisin the oppo.scd points were 
conditional predestination on foreseen _ merit, 
universal salvation, resistible grace with the 
provision of means suliicient for salvation, pre- 
tcrition of the wicked, and possible lapse of 
the jnstified from grace. Hater, Methodism 
came with a synergistic solution which is logic- 
ally indefensible, hut has proved scn-iccahle hir 
piet3'. The Calvinistic victor3’ was one of logic 
only ; even the victors felt that, if not handled 
with special pnidence and care, the doctrine would 
be the reverse of helpful to morals and piet3’. 
The Calvinistic Synods restate old positions — Dort 
witli relentless rigour, AVestminster a little more 
cautiousl3-. Tlmy contribute nothing new to the 
theology of the .subject. The work of the Protes- 
tant scholastics was one of s3‘stcmatization for civil 
and religious reform rather than of inspiration to 
spiritual or apologetic progress. It had unt]ucs- 
tionablo merits. It demonstrated the political 
potency of the predestination idea in common life, 
when men are found to believe implicitly in the 
absolute will of God and to range themselves sub- 
mis-sively under its behests in simple obedience. 
It established as never licforc the religious principle 
ns the controlling principle of civili7.,ation, taught 
the civil power definite ethical function, laid there- 
by the only workable basis of free democracy, and 
thus, when the unity of the world’s life and know- 
ledge had been shattered by the break-up of the 
medimval Church, pointed to froh sources of co- 
hesion which prove the more cllicient the more 
they arc tested in the comidcxitics of modent 
growth. Whatever criticism 0103' be urged against 
Calvinism ns a religion and a thcolog3’, it is certain 
that ns a polit3" it has been a triumphant success, 
as the maker not indeed of kings — the claim of the 
mediteval Church — but of what is much greater, 
States. 

The most commanding Calvinistic intellect 
appeared where there was obvious relief from the 
political pressure, in New England. Jonathan 
Edwards ( 1703 - 58 ) draws into the R3'ctcm some- 
what of the wider expan.ses of the New World 
that gave him birth. He sets forth the Calvin- 
istic view of the world with a masculine strength 
and rich insight of rare excellence, and in face of 
the mo.st imposing critical antagonism which 
Calvinism has ever encountered — New England 
Unitarianism. He prepared the way for the final 
ontfit of the predestination idea for its modem 
ta.sk ; and he did so b3’ having greater confidence 
in reason than his contemporaries. Edwards was 
no reactionary. In the widel3' prevailing scorn of 
human reason he dived deeper into its depths and 
achieved two superlative results— the reconcilia- 
tion of the divine decrees and free will, and the 
exposition of the divine motive for predestination 
ns resting in the divine glory. Regarding the 
former ho argued that the law of causality is 


universal ; that, while every man is free to act in 
accordance with his will, his jiower to will is con- 
trolled by eau.scs outside of himself, so thatultt- 
nintely the will muBtobe3' the behests of a power 
independent of its own purposes. Regarding the 
latter he argiicd that God’s trccdom is oxerci.scd in 
‘ Rclf-cxhihition ’ and ‘ self -communic.ation ’ — a self- 
communication which is creative in man of ‘ the 
religious allections ’ (the form that union of man 
with God take.s) which display the reality of pre- 
destinating grace. His work is a distinct advance 
towards overcoming the dualism in the Calvinistic 
position, lending directly to the idea of God ns 
iiiornl personality, the controlling princijile of 
modern theology. In the Catholic theolog3’ God 
is construeil as substance ; and in Scotist, Socinian, 
and Arminian theolog3' as will. The Reformers 
conceived Go<l as the cmliodimcnt of the moral 
law, bound h3' His own nature to punish sin and 
to uphold the ctcnial principles of righteousness. 
The conception, however, was not clear ; and side 
b3- side with it we find the old conception of 
sovereignty as arbitrary will. CalviuiMu recon- 
ciles the two by distinguishing between the nature 
and will of God : nature is the sphere of necessiiy-, 
will of freedom ; justice belongs to the one, meuy 
to the other. Edwards makes ‘ the love of being ’ 
his controlling principle — l3'ing behind both 
justice and mercy, containing them within itself. 
It is but a step from the divine self-love to the 
divine Fatherhood — the idea which fresh ex- 
perience of thu redemptive love of God in 
Chilst (the discovery of the modem Church) 
revealed. 

{«) Fifth stnpe. — Under the induenco of the 
rencwcu study of the life of Christ modem 
theolop’ has hronglit into fresh prominence the 
ethical and spiritual qualities which were central 
in Jesus’ thought of God. For the abstract 
Absolute of the earlier theology and the arbitrary 
will of the later it sulistitutes the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and seeks to show that 
in His wise, holy, and loving character wo have 
the ultimate rcalit3' of religious truth. In this 
attempt it receives aid from two quarters. 
Through a better understanding of the nature of 
the will modem psychology makes it possible to 
overcome the supposed ojiposition between freedom 
and law, while nhilosojmx', through its renewed 
emphasis ujion tlie immanence of God, opens a 
way for the conception of God which shall include 
the concrete features essential to Christian faith. 
So far ns the first is concerned, wo are coming to 
SCO that it is not will, but character, that is funda- 
mental for our idea of porsonnlit3’. That man is 
most truly free whose will is most comjiletely 
dominnteil b3’ a consistent moral purpose and 
whose acts— given a knowledge of that juirposo — 
wo can most certainl3- predict. Character denotes 
to us such consistency of moral purpose ; and 
law, so far from being a limitation of freedom, is 
it-s most eirective. means of expression. In Christ, 
then, we can fill up 'the mere good pleasure’ of 
historic Calvinism with the inner constraint of 
redemptive love. Not less significant is the help 
from modern philosophy. Wo are seeing that the 
ultimate rcalit3’, instead of being the most 
abstract, must bo the most concrete of all concep- 
tions. We do not explain the world by thinking 
away all that is most chameteristio in experience 
into a colourless residuum, but rather by studying 
experience to discover, amid the infinite variety 
which it contains, the element-s of permanence. 
Life is to be interpreted by its highest forms, not 
its lowest, and the qualities which Christian faith 
finds central in God become those most needed for 
an explanation of the actual facts of life. The 
main outline of the historical growth of the pre- 
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destination idea is thus evident. In ethnic 
reli'don, lower, we have the instinct of fatality 
predominant ; in ethnic religion, higlier, we have 
the dawn and gradual growth of the instinct of 
freedom. In Hebraism there is a definite con- 
viction of the general idea of predestination, 
combining the two features of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty. Judaism, on the whole, con- 
serves the same general idea. Muhammadanism 
reverts to fatality. Christianity, primitive and 
Patristic, preserves and defends predestination as 
received from Hebraism along ethical lines. The 
medifeval Church deepens the idea, and develops 
its definition by setting in strong relief the 
absolute supremacy of grace over nature in St. 
Augustine and the congruity of grace with nature 
in St. Thomas. The Reformation Church deepens 
the idea, and develops its definition by setting in 
strong relief the absolute spirituality of grace as 
resting in God’s mercy (in the Reforming leadera) 
and its finality as resting in God’s glory (in 
Jonathan Edwards). The modem Church, relying 
on modem philosophy, which has gathered up the 
results of the modem sciences, of nature, history, 
and man in a broad synthesis centring in the 
Supreme Being as moral personality, accepts the 
vindication of the harmony of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty, thus closing the most prolific 
source of conflict concerning this subject. The 
two foci of the predestination doctrine are both 
tme, and every theory exalting one at the expense 
of the other has had to give place to the more 
adequate formula. The stubborn protest of 
orthodox common sense, which has never in any 
age lapsed, has been justified. The facts of the 
religious consciousness have availed to beget the 
theory, not the theory the facts. 

V. Tbe liODERB TJEE . — The supreme desider- 
atum of modern religion is strong individuality, 
with its enterprise, romance, ever-fresh experience, 
and transforming impulses. It may be secured by 
that enlarged conception of the divine will regu- 
lating man’s destiny to which every vital pulse of 
the modern spirit points. It will include a larger 
theism, a freer society, a richer soul. 

I. A larger theism. — The antitheisms of the age 
are not wholly in error. They are popular because 
of the raeagreness of the current theism. They 
are attempts to do justice to factors to which the 
prevailing theism does scant justice or even 
violence. They are not negative ; their negations 
proceed from a positive faith; and in their 
positive contribution to thought they correct one 
another and enable us to discern the lineaments of 
an impressive philosophy. Superficially regarded, 
they all seem to lead to determinism, apparently 
absorbing the individual in the whole. Pantheism, 
materialism, socialism, secularism, naturalism — 
they look like the deification of the finite world. 
But only in the popular or semi-popular intelli- 
gence. Take, e.g., pantheism. It is a term to 
which the vaguest and most contradictory mean- 
ings are attached, the clearest being that which 
identifies the world vdth God and regards man as 
part of the world. Yet that is a notion destitute 
of historical foundation and, indeed, of any rational 
meaning. How i^n pantheism say that the finite 
world is the infinite ? AVe may say that it repre- 
sents the infinite, but not that it is the infinite ; 
and that is the precise opposite of the deification 
of the finite. It iniplies not the divinity, but the 
nothingness, of the world of sense and sight. The 
formula which expresses it is not ‘All things are 
God,’ but ‘ God is all in all ’ ; or, in the comprehen- 
sive plirase of Indian philosophy, ■ There is but one 
Being, no second * ; or the Christian conception, 
‘There is one God, beside Him no other.’ Do not 
materialism and naturalism, when their real signifi- 


cance is seen, imply the same truth? They are 
eager to exalt the cosmic life-force as the dominat- 
ing world-force. But how do they interpret it? 
Not abstractly, butfrom detailed observation of the 
actual phenomena of the world ; hence its general 
conception is not untrustworthy ; it is the concrete 
content of the abstraction of pantheism. And 
w'hat is the contention of socialism ultimately but 
this, that no individual stands alone, that his 
perfection can never accrue in isolation, that, as 
the attraction of physical particle for particle 
causes every material body to retain its form and 
relations, so the self that will separate from the 
influence of other selves is on the sure path to dis- 
integration ? Together these antitheisius in their 
essential pleas urge that God is the only reality in 
the universe, that the life-force of creation is one, 
that man’s safety and perfection rest in right relation 
with them. God’s immanence in the world is the 
modern understanding of the eternal reality of its 
process and progress. Such conceptions are as 
profound as they are novel. They arise directly 
out of the minutest investigation into the facts 
with which science and history deal. They appeal 
to the theological mind to be drawn up into the 
idea of God and His relation to the world and man 
to enrich onr apprehension of His transcendence 
and divine purpose. They teach us definitely con- 
cerning that purpose in the world that we Know, 
and of Himself standing above it working out its 
ends. On the foundation of that knowledge we 
are summoned to build up convictions of the 
character and will of Him who thus acta and of 
the destiny of all His actions.* 

2 . A freer society. — Social theory is as multi- 
form as antitheism. Anaroliism, communism, 
socialism, nationalism, imperialism, are imperfectly 
understood apart from the ideal and emotionsd 
impulses prompting them. They are preparing 
the physical basis, the material conditions of large 
advances in human liberty. They are adversely 
criticized for doing the very opposite. But surely 
in their broad spirit they are operating to restrain 
those who neecf restraint within the attainments 
of human progress already won, in order that 
human welfare may enter on higher achievements. 
Social pressure, law, is not the foe of liberty ; it is 
its nursing mother. Life depends on environment. 
A ‘ fullness of time and place ’ must be before 
fresh growth can come. Conditions must be 
organized if new life is to be generated. It is 
from lower forms that the higher arise as the 
appropriate metier of their life is secured. The 
social and industrial unrest of the times implies 
the bringing to birth of a fresh life of humanity. 
The new quality of life cannot live except with 
new social advantage. Here we note two facts of 
modern psychology : {a) social integration promotes 
individual independence, and (6) personality is 
enhanced by progress in material conditions. The 
individual is conditioned by his environment; 
that is the basis of all sound sociology. As a 
machine cannot ivork in an atmosphere that freezes 
its oils, or a plant flower in beauty in the Arctic 
zone, so man cannot grow to his full stature in a 
world of squalor, sin, and disease. This is the 
modern rendering of the ancient ‘fate,’ yet with 
what a dittbrence for human hope ! A large share 
of man’s destiny is sealed by his birth and sur- 
roundings. On the one hand, while a certain power 
of choice remains his, his moral endeavour and 
moral vision are due quite as much to the com- 
munity which produces him as to himself. On the 
other hand, it is a fact as well that this is for 
man’s benefit; it is the grace of the universe to 
his growth. A man is, first of all, a unity ; and 
his nature as such prevents his easy descent into 
* a. E. Flint, AffTMsiicifm, Edinburgh, 1903, last chapter. 
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held in conjunction with helief in transmigration, 
hut in a etrict sense it lias reference to a state of 
being prior to nnv incarnation. The reference is 
to the human soul. For the pre-oxistenco of the 
divine nature of Christ see the art. J Esus ClIKIST 
(cf. also art. Loaos). Doctrines regarding the pre- 
existence of the sonl-s of animals and plants are 
treated, for the most part, in conne.\ion with trans- 
migration (j.e.). . r 

2 . Origin of the doctrine — The origin of belief 
in pre-existence is obscure. ^lan has diliicnlty in 
conceiving himself as non-existent, but experience 
familiarizes him with the facts of birth and de.ath. 
When he reaclies the conception of a soul in dis- 
tinction to the body, his thought turns not only to 
the future but to the )ia.st. What is its origin ? 
Among the answers which suggest themselves is 
this, that it has already existed before its union 
with the bod 3 -. The inquiry may not proceed 
beyond the thought of previous incarnations, and 
of this we have many cxamiiles in the more primi- 
tive religions. But in other cases the inquiry has 
been pushed beyond this, or lias advanced inde- 
pendently, to the thought of the cxi.stciice of the 
soul in a spirit-world previous to its embodiment 
on earth, and a definite doctrine has been formu- 
lated. If we cannot for the present discover more 
exactly the origin of the doctrine, or the precise 
influence which one people exercised on another 
with regard to it, wo can in some cases trace iU 
development and observe the extent to which it 
has prevailed. It is found in a well-developed 
form in Greek religion and pliilosopliy, in Judaism, 
in the early Christian Church, in the religions of 
India, and to a veiy considerable extent associated 
with modem tbonght in the AVest. 

3 . Greek and Roman doctrine. — Belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul prevailed widely among 
the Greeks from an early date, and at a later time 
became a tlieorj’ of their philosophers. The influ- 
ence of Greek thought in this respect was strongly 
felt in the early Christian Church, and is still 
apparent to some extent throughout the whole of 
AVestem civilization. To gain a knowledge of the 
subject it is well, therefore, to begin by observin" 
its place and character in the Greek religion and 
philosophy. Regarding tlio origin of the doctrine 
among the Greeks there is no reliable evidence 
that, in the early stages, Egyptian or Oriental 
thought bad any considerable influence. It appears 
to be of native ori"in and to have two distinct 
sources : ( 1 ) the earl}- religrous ideas of the people 
which found expression in certain ceremonies and 
myths ; and ( 2 ) the philosophic principles which 
were gradually formulated in the schools, and 
from a statement of which this doctrine followed 
as a corollary ; hut, even in the latter case, 
religious pre-possession was not without its influ- 
ence. 

To the Greeks, as to m.anj’ other peoples, the 
soul is air or breath (Tn-fv/ia, or an essence 

of a similar nature. It departs with life ; it comes 
at the beginning of life. AA^hat is its origin? 
Homer and Hesiod do not give us mucli help, hut 
the answer of the Orphic religion is that it is 
divine. The direct testimony ns to what was 
taught in the Orphic religion as early as the 7tU 
cent. B.C. comes from a later date. 

Plato spealis of it as an ancient doctrine that the eools of 
men, ‘having gone there from here suhsist, and return hither 
again and are produced from the dead ’ f_Phaio, 70 C). Philolaue 
states that ‘ the ancient theologians and soothsayers bear 
witness that the soul is joined to the body by way ol panish- 
ment and M it were buried In if (Clem. Alex. Strm. ii,’. isla : 
cfa Plato, Pheedo, 62 B). 

The statement of Plato and even of Pliilolaus may 
refer only to transmigration, hut their testimony 
must be taken in connexion with the evidence 
of the Orphic tablets, on one of which the soni 


declares, ‘A child of Earth and of starry Heaven 
am I j hut of Heaven is my race.’ There is also 
the strongest probability that Pytlmgoras.derived 
Iiis views on the soul’s iiro-existenco from* Orphic 
sources. The egg u.sed in the Orjdiic ritual wsa a 
symbol of the cosmic egg from which sprang the 
jirinciplo of all life. AA’c have here indications of 
an ancient religious belief that had already taken 
definite form. At a later time it gained precision 
of statement at the hands of the philosophers who 
adopted it, and became an intcgial part of their 
theories of the universe. The nre-Socratic jihilo- 
sophy prepared the way for the dogma. Some 
unifj'ing jiriiiciple was being soiiglit. Thales 
found in water the principle of all tliin^; Anaxi. 
mander in undetermined, unlimited matter; 
Democritus in atoms wliich are indestrnctihlej 
the Pytliagorcans in number. The Eleatic school 
accounted for the phenomenal world hj- the prin- 
ciple of etern.al, immiitahle being; Heraclitus by 
continual change, becoming; and the Atomists by 
an attempt at comhinin" those two principles. 
The thought of tho indestmctihilitj’ of atoms 
involved that of the pre-existence of the con- 
stituents of the soul ; and, as already in the 
Orphic religion, its transmigration was taught by 
Plicrccj-des and Pythagonas (c. 5-10 n.c.). The dis- 
tinction between soul and body is worked out by 
Anaxagoras (c. 470 n.c.j. Ho introduces into h« 
philosopliy tlie thouglit of a world-forming mind 
(voDt) that is ahsolutelj' separate from matter and 
tlmtaeta upon it. Tliis matter-forming mind is im- 
manent ill dillercnt degrees os an animating soul 
in plants, animals, and men. Tlie human soul is 
thus a portion of tho world-creating mind, and 
existed in it prior to its manifestation in the 
body. In hi.s treatment of the roih, however, 
the conception of imniaterinlity is not yet made 
clear. 

Plato (c. 3S7 B.C.), developing the teaching of 
Socrates, turns his attention in the first instance, 
not, like the earlier pliilosojiliers, to the investi- 
gation of external nature, hut to reflexion on the 
mind itself, its essential qualities, its endowments 
and activity, and in this way arrives at his theory 
of ideas. The idea is not a mere abstraction, hut 
is a real arclietj’pal essence and is eternal.^ The 
highest idea is the idea of the good, and this idea 
of the good Plato seems to identify with God who 
existed from eternity. Afattcr also existed eter- 
nally-, hut without quality or order. At the 
beginning of time God appears as the world- 
hnilder or demiurge, and out of the ideal world 
and the germs of the material world forms the 
soul of the world. The chaotic matter is reduced 
to order and fitted to this world-soul as its body, 
which it animates and rules. The universe, which 
is the result of tliis creative work, is fashioned for 
the sake of what is good only, in beauty and 
harmony, after the model of the eternal ideas. 
Of tliis universe man is a part. He consists of 
soul and body, and in the embodied soul there are 
three elements : ( 1 ) the cognitive soul, which has 
its seat in the head, and sways and controls the 
body hut at the same time is debased by associa- 
tion witli it ; ( 2 ) the appetitive sonl — the lower, 
sensuons faculty ; and (3) the courageous soul, 
which in man forms a link between the other two. 
The relation of the last two to the first resembles 
that of two steeds to a charioteer. Sometimes 
Plato seems to think of the whole soul as pre- 
existent and immortal, but in general it is the 
cognitive soul alone that is thus represented. 
This rational soul, ns distinguished from the irra- 
tional and mortal elements, is of the same nature 
and character as tlie world-soul. A certain definite 
number of souls have been created bj- God, and 
this number is neither increased nor diminished. 
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Before tlie terrc-lrin.1 life begins, the ronl, ■Kitli 
tme fK-r’^naiitv, exists in a stnte of paritv fo 
refined thnt it is diffienJl to conceive its original 
cstr.tc from beholding it, ns ive non- find it, marred 
bv its nb^o in n mortnl bodv. It lifts knowledge 
o! the dii-inc and ctcmnl, nnd enjoys n life of bliss 
in contcmplftting the ideal world. From this state 
of puritv, for t!ie sake of completing the world- 
order, tile fotil is bronght into nnion with a mortal 
liody. Its higher nature is still shosvn, when 
incarnate, by love of wisdom nnd by n yc.aming 
for the flii-ine to which it is akin. The sou! is 
indestructible, but in the conflict of the earthly 
life, if it is overcome by the seiisnous, it migrates 
nl death into another human body, or even into n 
lower form of existence ; if it maintains its puritv, 
it returns to its original state of bliss, from whicli, 
however, it will ngain become incarnate. Through 
all these changes the continuity of it.s life is main- 
tained. The soul in any jiarticulnr body may, 
r.jiparcntly, be undergoing its first or any subse- 
quent inc.amation. In the Phetdo a proof of pre- 
existence is found in the doctrine of * reminiscence,’ 
the mc.aning of which is illustrated in the flfeuo. 
It is shoiim that in matheniatic.al nnd philosophical 
learning the knowledge of univcrsals is not acquired 
hy direct experience or by teaching, hut is urasvn 
out of the soul : that the gaining of knowledge is 
an awakening of the memorv which has become 
dulled through the soul's cmLodimcnt, the recol- 
lection of idc.a' with which it was familiar before 
the present tcrrcstri.al life began. 

Aristotle (335 n.O.) regards the soul as an organ- 
izing principle, m.anifc.«ting its activity in pl.ant, 
animal, or man. The human soul is a microco.sm, 
uniting in it.'clf all the faculties of the lower 
grades of organic being with the additional faculty 
—reason, 'ibis re.a'on, which is divine and im- 
mortal hut not subject to transmigration, is the 
onlv element in the soul that exists before the 
lioify. Ills statements are, however, conflicting 
and’ his reference may be merely to the univer- 
sal reason. 

For the Stoics (from 310 onwards) the soul is an 
inborn breath pervading continuously the whole 
boily. It is an cm.anation from the deity or a 
part separated from him. The fiery breath or 
germinative rc.ason which pcrv.odcs the whole 
world appears in man as a rational soul. This 
Tiurcst lortion of the central fire outlives thclxxly, 
bnt at the end of the world-period at longest "it 
returns to its source. 

Stoic teacliing. as well as Flatonism, Pvtha- 
gorcanism, and Oriental mj-stiebsm, had its influ- 
ence on (Ircekand .Icwish speculation at Alexandria 
from l>efore the Christian era, nnd the thought of 
emanations was given a prominent place. This 
thought was taken up and developed by the Xco- 
rifttonic schools whicii arose from the teaching of 
Ammenius Sacc.as (r, a.D. 210). Besides its influ- 
ence in Alcx.andrift the Xco-PIatonic movement 
g.avcri'-e to Itoman, Syrian, nnd Athenian schools. 
The most r.ot.alde exponent of Neo-Platonism is 
Plotinus, the my.stic who founded the Homan 
achmd in A.D. 221. In the system of Plotinus the 
Absolute Cine or the Good is not merely, as with 
I’iato, the liiglu-st of the ideas, but ‘ is greater than 
all we call Ir-dng. greater nnd l)eltcr Ih.an reason 
and intelligcncf' and sense, though it is that which 
gives them whatever reality they possess' (Pnn. 
V. 3. 141. The ideas arc cm.anations from the 
AVolntc One and the soul is an emanation from 
the ide.as. As the .sun emit.s rays, the One, through 
its very ivi-rfcctien. overflows and sends forth an 
image of il«e!( ; and this imr.g-e in tnming to 
b»ehoid its fo-.-.ree I«s,-.oates the rcTj, or pure intelli- 
genre. In like manner the soul, an immaterial 
subst.ar.ee, is an em..anatioa from the seft of which 


it is an image. The ideas, endowed with true 
being and life, arc imm.anent in the rcr-i. As the 
r:Vt exists in the One, so the .'oul exists in the rcDi 
and thus partakes of the divine. The soul has a 
generative power which enables it to produce and 
fashion its materi.al environment. (Jf souls the 
highest is the avorld-soul. It occupies the lowest 
stage of the ide.al world and produces the world of 
matter and cliange. Other souls are not mere 

р. arts of the world-soul ; but, although they arc 
included in it, they have a distinct existence. The 
life of the human soul, derived from the universal 
intelligence, is prior to it.s nnion with the bodj" nnd 
is independent of it as regards power of thought, 
meniors', nnd even sensuous perception. It is in 
itself indivisible and permeates the body as fire 
permeates the air, or, rather, we ought to say that 
the body is in the soul. Its nnion with the body 
is the result of a fall from its original state. In 
its self-will it has revolted and has sought to he 
something for itself ; it has chosen the unrest of 
time instc.ad of the peace of ctemitv. In conse- 
quence of its own act it is shut out from the uni- 
versal life of reason and joined to a mortal body. 
It has forgotten its dignity nnd its divine origin, 
bat it has not lost its frecilom ; it ean att.ain to 
consciousness of its own nature ; hy a faculty 
higher than discursive rc.ason, by ecstatic feeling, 
itc.anrise into contact with God and p.artake of 
the truest bliss. 

Except in so far ns they adopted Greek ideas, 
the Romans do not appear to have formulated any 
theory of pre-existence. Where the influence of 
Greek speculation concerning the soul is apparent 
in the writers of the classical period, the intcrc.'t 
cnerally centres in transmigration, ns we sec 
y the ’references of Ennius, Persiu-s, Horace, 
Lucretius, nnd others ; and, when inquiry is made 
into the soul’s origin, the answer is myttiologieal, 
or is given in a i)anthcistio sense, as hy Virgil, or 
in other terras suggested by the theories of the 
Greeks. Cicero thinks of the human soul as an 

с. '.scncc of a divine nature, a portion of the divine 
nnd rational principle. The Sextians favoured 
the Pythagorc.an doctrines, and Marcus Aurelius, 
although he is vague on this point, spc.aks of ' the 
divinity within a man ’ (Meditniiont, iii. 6. 10, 
V. 10). l.afcr came the Neo-Platonic doctrine, 
elaborated by Plotinus and maint.ained by his 
disciples Amelins and Porphjiy in p.igan circles 
when Christianity was spreading at Borne. 

4. The doctrine in Judaism.— According to the 
teaching of tho OT, tlio soul had no previous 
existence apart from the body. The representa- 
tion of man’s origin cxclndcs the idea. In the 
case of tlie first pair there is a direct creation 
(Gn 5”- etc.). When the other work.s were finblied, 
man was not yet made (Gn 1^), nnd in the st.nte- 
incnt ‘God cfeatcil man in his image . . . male 
nnd female’ (v.”) tho same verb is U'cd as in v.', 
where the object is 'the heaven and the c.arth,’ 
and in v.‘, with object ‘ sca-monsterB.’ Tlic 
account in IT is more in det.ail : the dust i“ 
fashioned and man becomes a living soul (r./yh'th] 
hy the divine inbreathing. The life of the .soul or 
oi the liody is not contemplated ap.art. With re- 
gard to other individn.abs of the taco, there is 
nothing tosuggc.«t the vioa- that the soul exi-led 
liefore the joint life begins on earth. The feiv 
p.a«.‘agc3 most frequently qnotosi a.s favouring pre- 
existence are to be explained othenvise. 
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cisely, the Btatc after death is thmlftht of as being similar to 
the conditions in the womb whence man issues when life 
begins. Another passage is Ps 139*^ *A\’hen I was made in 
secret, curiousiy WTOUght in the lowest parts of the earth. 
The term ‘lowest parts of the earth’ is elsewhere used of the 
realm of the dead (Ps 63S), and it is suggested that it means 
here the abode of the soul before birth ; but two things are 
against this application : (1) the whole passage (vv.is-ti>) is a 
description of the growth of the embryo, and (2) the reference 
is explicit in v.'®* to ‘my bones’ (RV ’ my frame’). We have 
here, therefore, a poetical comparison of the ‘ mother’s womb’ 
of T.it with the deep, mysterious recesses of the earth. In 
Job 3S21 the context shows that the words are used in an 
ironical sense : ’ 'Thou knowest ; for thou wast then bom ’ (LXX 
‘I know then that thou wast then brought forth i.e. Job 
was old as the first dayspring. The reference is to birth. It is 
only by a fanciful interpretation that passages like 1 S 2®, 
Dt 29 ><r. can be thought to have any bearing on the subject. 

Outside the Hebrew canon, liowever, we have 
early traces of tlie doctrine, and in Hellenistic 
circles and in later Judaism we find it fully 
developed. 'The idea of a disembodied soul, 
•with an individuality of ita own, had already 
become familiar to the Jews through their contact 
with Persian and Greek thought. The question 
of the disciples (Jn 9- [see below]) shows that 
theories of pre-existence were known to the Jews 
of Palestine in the time of ChrLst. Josephus tells 
ns that it was a doctrine of the Essencs that sonls 
are immortal and continue for ever ; that, when 
they wander forth from the most subtile ether, 
they are drawn dovvn by a kind of natural allure- 
ment and entangled in bodies ns in prisons {BJ 
II. x’iii. 11). Whether his account is exact or not, 
the idea was familiar to him. The Essenes were 
probably influenced by the Pythagorean views 
that spread with Hellenism. Parsi and Buddhist 
influences are also suggested. 

Among the Jews of Alexandria the doctrine was 
held before the Christian era, as we see from the 
statements of Philo and from the Apoctyphal 
writings (Wis 8'“’, ‘ Now, I was a child of parts, 
and a good soul fell to my lot j nay rather, being 
good, I came into a body undefiled’). He speaks 
hrst as if his personality was distinct from his soul 
(so, too, Wis 16*, where man at death ‘ is required 
to render back the soul which was lent him ’ [K\']), 
but then he corrects this and speaks of the soul 
which pre-existed as being the real self. He im- 
plies, fui ther, that there is a distinction between 
souls, as being pure or corrupt prior to onion with 
the body (cf. 87ap. Enoch, xxiii. 5, ‘ All souls are 
prepared to eternity, before the formation of the 
world ’ ; Syr, Apoc, Baruch, xxx. 2 and 2 Es 4“, 
sometimes quoted, are not to the point). PhUo 
the Jew, at the beginning of the Christian era, 
developed this doctrine under the influence of 
Plato’s idealism, and fitted it into his allegorical 
method of interpreting the OT. Man is composed 
of soul and body. The soul consists of two parts, 
the rational and irrational principles. It is only 
in speaking of its functions that ho adopts the 
Platonic tripartite division. The irrational part 
of the soul, like the soul of animals, rises by 
generation, and, being material in its origin, is 
mortal. The rational principle, which is the true 
soul, is pre-existent and immortal. It is an 
emanation from the Deity ; and, although Philo 
makes a distinction between the Supreme Source 
of all things and the w’orld, he speaks of the 
human soul as ‘a fragment of the Soul of the 
universe’ {Mutat. Eom, 39), and as *a fragment 
or a r^’yf the divine reason [dc Mundi Opifido, 
51). Of i^orporeal souls, which are emanations 
from the Deity, there are two classes, and these 
have their abode in the air and the heavens. The 
higher class, called ‘daemons’ in philosophy and 
‘angels’ in the Scriptures, do not descend into 
bodies and are incorruptible ; but the other class, 
viz. the souls of men, being nearer to the earth, 
are attracted by the body, and by their union 
ivith it become corruptible. The soul finds in the 


bodj' its prison-house or tomb, from which it 
escapes at death to enioy its true life. 

In the Talmud ancf the Midrash the pre-exist- 
ence of souls is clearly taught. They are created 
by God and given a distinct existence as living 
beings. There are variations in the statements 
regarding details such as the time of their creation 
and their abode. In B’rcshith Eabldh, 8, God is 
represented ns taking counsel with the souls of the 
righteous before He created the earth. According 
to Tanhiima, 3, all souls which were to enter 
human bodies were formed during the six days of 
creation and were in the Garden of Eden. Before 
their descent to earth the souls are kept in the 
seventh heaven {HagiaCih, 126) or in the store- 
house {Si/rc, 1436), and it has been said that the 
Messiah will come when all the souls iu the giph 
have passed through the earthly life (Abodah 
Ziirah, 5a ; cf. Y’bdmCth, 62. 1). It is not settled 
whether the soul comes to earth at the time of 
conception or after the embryo has taken form 
(Sank. 90a). The doctrine appears in great detail 
in the Nabbilla literature. According to the book 
of ZChur (13th cent.), the soul iu its essence is 
derived from the Supreme Intelligence, the Uni- 
versal Soul. When the Holy One purposed to 
create the world, it was brought before Him in 
His will, and He formed all the souls that were to 
be given to men ; they were there made in the 
exact form in which they were afterwards to 
appear as children of men on the earth ; they were 
created pure, but He saw that some of them 
would afterwards corrupt themselves in the world 
{ZGhur, i. 966). They are sent into their bodies 
that they may be educated by taking their part in 
the universe and by contemplating creation. The 
doctrine was further developed and rendered 
ular by Isaac Luria (16th cent.) and his school, 
souls destined for the human race were created 
together in Adam. They had their place in differ- 
ent p.irts of his body — the brain, the eye, the 
band, etc. — and, as there are superior and inferior 
organs and members, there are corresponding 
differences in the qualities of souls. As every 
human soul is a spark from Adam, all bear the 
taint of his first sin. These theories of the 
Eabbalists are put forward in connexion vrith an 
elaborate system of transmigration (cf. Luria, 
ScfcT HaggilgGlim). At present the doctrine, as 
taught in the Talmud and the Midrash, is part of 
the creed of the Jews (cf. Prayer Book, pasrim), 
whilst the Hasidim, who constitute perhaps half 
of the race, adopt in addition the Eabbalistic 
views. In the Morning Prayer in the S 3 ’nagogue 
the form of expression, ‘ the soul which thou hast 
given me,’ is similar to that used in Wis 8“, but it 
IS understood in the sense made explicit in v.” (cf. 
above). 

S- In the Christian Church. — Pre-existence is 
not taught in the NT. When the disciples asked 
the question, ‘Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was bom blind?’ (Jn 9*), they 
probably had the doctrine of pre-existence in 
mind) but this would merely show that it was 
current in Palestine at the time, and that they 
may have still held it at this stage of their 
discipleship. Through the influence of Hellenistic 
philosophy and the Zoroastrian and Buddhist 
religions, it soon made its appearance among 
certain sects who derived part of their teaching 
from Cliristianity, notably the Mandmans (j.o.), 
originating in Palestine in the 1st cent. ; the 
Gnostics (g.v.), spreading from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the 2nd cent. ; and the Manichieans 
{g.v.) from Persia in the 3rd. It is involved in 
their theories of emanation and of the inherent 
evil of matter, by association ■with which spirit is 
defiled. An illustration may be given from the 
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speculatioiis of the Valentinian Gnostics. From 
the dust of the earth and the pneumatic seed 
rvhioh Achanioth had convej’eu into_ it the 
Demiurge formed man and breathed into him 
psychical life. He placed him in the lower 
heavens, but in consequence of disobedience ban- 
ished him to the earth, and clothed him in a 
material body. Men multiply and the best of 
them — those with pneumatical natures — have an 
innate longing to return to the Fleroma. With 
the Manichreans the soul is a particle of the 
heavenly light imprisoned in matter, from which 
it may, at death or after further purification, 
return to the realms of light. 

Under tlie influence of Greek philosophy many 
of the Church Fathers made a theory of pre- 
existence part of their system of doctrine. As 
early as the middle of the 2nd cent, it w.as taught 
by Justin Martyr, who, being a Platonist before 
his conversion, allowed his philosophy to colour 
his views of Christian doctrine ; but its most in- 
fluential advocate was Origen, who works it out in 
a clearly defined form in his great dogmatic treatise, 
de Principiis. Origen was familiar with the 
Alexandnan philosophy, being a fellow-student of 
Plotinus at the school of Saccas. Fundamental to 
the system of Origen is the thought that God is 
immutable and spirit indestructible. Among the 
spirits which God has created from all eternity are 
the spirits of men, and these were made in the 
image of God. All created spirits are endowed 
rvith freedom, and in the exercise of that freedom 
the spirits of men have fallen. The material 
world was subsequently created for the discipline 
and purification of spirits who have misused their 
freedom. The fallen spirits of men are banished 
into bodies in this material world. Man has a 
threefold nature : body, soul, and spirit, the 
material body and the rational soul or spirit being 
united by the animal soul. The rational soul is 
the immortal and eternal part which has suffered 
the premundane fall. Origen was followed in this 
teaching by Pierius, John of Jerusalem, Kufinns, 
Nemeaius, and others. Jerome at one time be- 
lieved in it, and Augustine acknowledged himself 
in doubt. It was opposed by Methodius and 
Grego^ of Nyssa, and condemned by a decree of 
Justinian in A.D. 543, and by a synod at Constan- 
tinople in the same year ; but in the Western 
Church it maintained itself in some quarters till 
the time of Gregory the Great at the end of the 
6th century. Since that time it has been com- 
monly held that the existence of all men was 
present to the foreknowledge of God and that it is 
part of the divine purpose ; but a definite state- 
ment of actual pre-existence has not had a place 
in the acknowledged creed of any of the great 
Cliristian Churches. Still, individual theologians 
are to be found who have explicitly maintained 
it. 

A particular phase of this doctrine occurs with 
regard to the person of Christ. It was taught by 
Origen and held by his followers that, like the 
souls of men, the human soul of Christ was created 
by God from eternity. It did not, like the others, 
suffer a premundane fall. The divine nature of 
Christ united with this undefiled soul and through 
it with the body. Among modem ■writers Isaac 
•Watts (1747) adopted this theory. Cf. also Julias 
Muller. 

6. In Indian religions. — The doctrine of pre- 
existence has a place in some form or other in most 
of the religions of India — Buddhism and Islam 
being the chief exceptions. Whether it was 
brought there by the Aryan invaders or afterwards 
originated among them, or was adopted by them 
from the pre-Aryan inhabitants, has not yet been 
determined. The significance of the doctrine is 


conditioned by the varying conceptions of the 
Deity whicli have been current in dillerent periods 
and in different religious sj'stems. The prevailing 
mode of thought is pantheistic, but in the Vedic 
h 3 'mns it sometimes shades off into polj’theism ; 
and sometimes — as is the ease also in the later 
codes of laws — it aproximates to monotheism. In 
Buddhism it becomes practically atheistic ; whilst 
the pantheism of Brnliinanism becomes blended 
with polytheism in Hinduism. 

In the Rigr’edn the motlier Aditi, ‘ immensity,’ 
is conceived of ns the substratum of all existences ; 
she is ‘ what has been born, and what will be born.’ 
The teaching — nlrendj’ a part of Brahmanism — 
becomes clear in the Upanisads (c. 500 B.C.) and 
in most of the systems of philosophy founded on 
them, ns well as in the codes of law. The doctrine 
is common to all these writings that the soul 
{pttnifa, or ‘ the self,’ dtman) is eternal. It has 
nlwaj's existed and it always -will exist. In the 
case of man the soul, when united to the body, is 
brought into bondage and endures the misery of 
an earthly life. Of the various modes of present- 
ing the doctrine only examples can be given here. 
According to one representation, all organised 
existence, material and immaterial, develops out 
of a primal substance, prakfii, in virtue of its own 
inherent energy. In the earliest Upanisads this 
view is set forth in such a way ns to involve a 
materialistic monism, but in the Silnkhj’a philo- 
sophj' the basis is dualistic. According to the last 
theory, besides the prakj-ti, there are individual 
souls existing eternally and indestructible, and it 
is to unite with these that the prakfii energizes 
itself. There is no supreme soul, for nil souls are 
equal j but the modifications of the prakfii with 
which they unite produce differences in the earthly 
life. When the soul comes te recognize its distinc- 
tion from matter, it can free itself from it and re- 
gain its liberty. There is another way of present- 
ing the theory in the Upanisads and worked out 
in the Vedlinta philosophy which is essentially 
idealistic and involves a pantheistic view of the 
universe. One principle of life animates man and 
nature. It is the dtman, or self. It appears in 
nature as air or ether and in man as breath. The 
individual soul (jivdlman), which has its abode in 
the heart, is part of the supreme soul {paramat- 
man), but has an independent existence of a 
practical, experimental kind. The consciousness 
of separate existence is, however, illusion, ignor- 
ance of its real nature, and true knowledge consists 
in recognizing itself as identical with the supreme 
atman. 

A doctrine of pre-existence cannot be said to 
find a place in Indian Buddhism (which denies the 
atman), but it appears in a distinct form in the 
closely related sj'stem — Jainism. The Jains be- 
lieve that the world is eternal ; ail animate beings 
are composed of soul and body ; _ the soul has 
always existed and always will exist, but during 
the earthly life or series of lives it is in bondage 
through its association with matter. 

The two most prevalent formspf religion among 
the Hindus are Vaisnavism and Saivism, although 
the sects which represent these have been subjected 
to almost endless subdivision. The materials for 
their creeds are derived chiefly from Brahmanism 
but partly also from ancient ideas, Aryan and 
aboriginal, that were independent of Brahmanism. 
Vaisnavism has the greatest number of adherents, 
and among most ot its sects the mlluence oi the 
Vedantio idealism, as expounded by Sankara, is 
apparent, although as time went on dualistio 
conceptions became mote common. Sometimes 
ICrsija, one of the incarnations of Vispu, is repre- 
sented as being alone real, the absolute being in 
human form, and the consciousness of independent 
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existence in men is tlie product of his deceptive 
magic ; but in the teaching of tlie Pancliariitras 
individual souls are emanations from the Supreme 
Being and, till they are absorbed in him again, 
enjoy a real and distinct existence. The followers 
of Banianuja, who are numerous both in N. and in 
S. India, attribute a distinot but finite reality to 
individual souls ; and the followers of Anando- 
tirtha in the south regard individual souls ns 
having an eternal existence distinot from matter 
and ftom God. The Sikhs—in some respecfa 
deists — follow the Vedantio teaching on this 
subject. 

In Saivism, which is more closely related to the 
deism of the Safikhya philosophy, the distinction 
of the soul from God on the one hand and from 
matter on the other is made clear. While the soul 
is united to matter, it is subject to error and sin ; 
it is separated from God, held back as by a chain 
which the faithful should earnestly seek tg have 
broken. There is, however, a branch of theSaivite 
religion, represented chiefly by ascetics in Benares 
and in the Deccan, in which a pure idealism is 
adopted. God is regarded as the only substance, 
and objects, including the individual ego, as His 
ideas. 

These notices are far from an exhaustive enu- 
meration of the modifications of the doctrine to be 
found in the Indian religions ; but from them we 
see that pre-existence has been part of the teaching 
of all the great religious systems of the Hindus 
except Buddhism ; that it is still a definite part of 
the teaching of that Hinduism, whether the cult 
adopted be that of Vispn or that of Siva, which is 
now the religion of more than 200,000,000 of the 
people of India, as well as of the smaller com- 
munities of the Sikhs and the Jains. 

y. In other religions. — The belief in previous 
incarnations common to many primitive religions — 
among N. American Indians, Australian aborigines, 
African tribes, and elsewhere — is discussed under 
the title Incarnation j here we are concerned 
udth the origin of the soul previous to any incarna- 
tion. On the other hand, it is probable that pre- 
existence was believed in among some races whose 
religions system was more devel^ed, but where 
direct evidence is now wanting. This is probably 
true of the Celts of the Druidic period, who be- 
lieved in transmigration. The references to the 
cosmic egg in Teutonic legends, in the Orphic 
mysteries, and in Indian myths show that all these 
had certain ideas in common regarding world- 
origin. Among the ancient Egyptians there was a 
belief that one element in man — the iAu — is a god- 
like essence, a spark of the divine intelligence. It 
comes down from heaven and forms part of the 
human soul, or ia, from which it is separated at 
death and, rising again to heaven, becomes a spirit. 
The Pharaoh was regarded as an incarnation of 
the sun-god and subordinate princes as incarna- 
tions of various gods. Chuang Tse (c. 300 B.C.), 
the opponent of Confucianism and tlie expounder 
of the philosophy of Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, 
teaches that the soul is an emanation from God ; 
that life on earth is a misfortune, involving a 
breach of the partnership with God, to whom the 
sonl returns at death. Some forms of Buddhism, 
through contact with native religions outside of 
India, have developed a doctrine of pre-existence. 
Among certain Arab philosophers the Neo-Platonic 
teaching was revived, notably by al-Farabi of 
Baghdad (+ A.B. 950). 

8. In modern philosophy and general literature. 
— In modern times and within the bounds of 
■Western civilization belief in pre-existence has 
been shonm by various philosophers, poets, and 
other writera. In some oases it is accompanied by 
a pantheistic faith or undefined views tending 


towards pantheism, and in others by belief in a 
personal God. There are many varieties in the 
form of tlie doctrine, and all that can be done here 
is to refer to typical instances. In Spinoza it 
occurs in a pantheistic sense, the individual finite 
forms being modi in which tlie Infinite Substance 
particularizes itself. In Hegel’s philosophy finite 
persons are differentiations of tlie Absolute Spirit, 
who is the sum of reality. God is the One-and-AlI 
of wliich every man is a part. 'The whole is in 
every part, and every part is essential to the 
whole ’ (J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Eegelian 
Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, p. 243 f.). Por 
Leibniz human souls are monads of a high rank. 
They have existed since the beginning of things 
and have been in the ancestors since Adam’s time. 
They have been, however, merely sensitive souls 
possessed of perception and feeling, and are 
endmved with reason at the time of generation 
by a kind of transcreation. From the beginning 
they have the imperfection inherent in finite things. 
Kant is generally referred to as teaching pre- 
existence in diseassing_ the origin of evil, but the 
statement of his position requires care. Man at 
his birth has an innate bias, which Kant calls 
‘radical evil.’ This bias is referred to the wifi, 
and (as pcccatum originarium) is itself an intelli- 
gible act, cognizable only by reason, performed 
by the individnal, not in the phenomenal world 
but in the supersensible sphere. He does not, 
however, represent this act ns taking place in a 
pre-e.xistent state. The act is timeless {Seligion 
innerhalb der Grenzcn der hlossen Vemunft, ii 
[Gesammelte SchrifUn, Berlin, 1900-13, vi.]). The 
thought thus darkly suggested by Kant was given 
more definite form by subsequent philosophers. 
Schelling, postulating pre-existence, eonoeives of 
man as tkllwg at the beginning of all things from 
absolute to self-dependent existence, in which 
state he remains till birth. Variations of a theory 
of pre-existence on a basis of idealism or of realism 
are to be found in Scbleiermacber, Schopenhauer, 
I. H. Fichte, Herbert, and many others. Julius 
Muller presents the doctrine in a clearly-defined 
form. A threefold primitive condition is assigned 
to man — his primitive state in the eternal ideas, in 
the extra-temporal existence of every ego, and in 
the temporal beginning of his earthly develop- 
ment. Believing in trichotomy, he regards the 
^vxv as being generated with the body, and the 
vvevfia as being the element that is pre-existent. 
The xptvya of every individual, except Christ, 
became involved in a condition of primitive sinful- 
ness in the extra-temporal stage of existence. 
Among recent philosophers J. M. E. McTaggart 
thinks that pre-existence can be proved in a 
directly metaphysical way. He believes in a 
pluraUty of lives both before and after the present 
life. Henri Bergson, developing his theory of 
creative evolution, speaks of souls as being con- 
tinually created, which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed. IViliiam James, in explaining 
his transmission theory of the function of the 
brain, thinks of our consciousness as being con- 
tinually derived from something mental (a mmd or 
minds) that pre-existed — from a consciousness 
that exists, behind the scenes, co-eval with the 
world. The direction in which the minds of many 
writers are turned is shown by the frequent use of 
such terms as 'oversoul,’ ‘soul-stuff,’ ‘mind-stuff,’ 
' subliminal self,’ and FecbneFs ‘ psycho-physical 
threshold.’ 

Belief in pre-existence is expressed by several 
English poets and by other writers, Vaughan 
has it in The Eetreate (1654), the leading thoughts 
of which are borrowed and amplified by Words- 
worth in his Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, 
In the treatment in both cases there is an echo of 
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Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, "with this differ- 
ence that it is the child in its earliest days that 
has the clearest recollection of the _ heavenly 
■world and the impression becomes dimmed as 
life advances. Rossetti, in The House of Life, 
assumes pre-existence to account for his familiarity 
with a strange place, and for, the bond that binds 
two lovers. Browning represents Cristina as 
feeling that ‘ ages past the soul existed ’ (cf. La 
Saisiaz], Tennyson expresses it in Harly Sonnets, 
i., and in Crossing the Bar (cf. The Two Foices). 
Of course in poetry it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the statement of a conviction 
and the play of poetic fancy or what is spoken in 
character. Jules Michelet, in L’Oiseau (1856), 
whilst not advocating transmigration in the 
ordinary sense, speaks of birds as embryo souls, 
candidates for the life to which the human soul 
has attained. Edward Beecher is an advocate of 
pre-existence in The Conflict ^f fh^_ Ages. A. B. 
0. Wilberforce, in The Hope That is in Me, says, 

‘ I believe we have all been in being prenatally.’ 
The evidence of a similar belief can often be seen 
in recent Russian literature. Among modem 
theosophists the belief is common that the con- 
scious spirit is an eternal entity, a unit from 
eternity. 

9 , Summary. — By referring to the particulars 
given aboveit will be seen that belief in pre-existence 
prevailed very widely in ancient times, especially 
in the more developed ethnic religions. To what 
extent borrowing occurred has not been determined, 
but the probability is that in several cases the 
belief originated independently. It is held at 
resent by most of the Hindus, by most Jews, and 
y many philosophers and other writers in Christ- 
ian countries. There seems to be a tendency to 
revert to it in philosophic arguments in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. The doctrine appears 
in at least three distinct forms, each of which has 
several variations. (1) In the pantheistic form 
the soul pre-existed only in the Deity, and in the 
present life it continues to be merely a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity. The Vedantic philosophy, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and many others may be cited. 
It ought to be noted that in strict pantheism the 
same theory applies to the body as to the soul. 
(2) Another form is where the soul is thought of 
as having a distinct independent existence during 
the present life, and as having existed previously, 
but not as a soul. Manichmisra and some of the 
Hindu systems supply instances. (3) In the other 
form the pre-existing soul is a distinct individual 
entity. The degree of consciousness ascribed to it 
varies, but the present life is a continuation of 
that which went before. The soul is an emanation 
from or is created by the Deity, or is eternally 
existent. It is in one of the varieties of the last 
form that the doctrine generally appears. The 
conditions in which the pre-existent soul lives are 
seldom described with any attempt at exactness, 
but generally it enjoys a state of bliss or at least 
of freedom from distress exceeding anything 
knoivn on earth. This is the doctrine of the 
Essenes, Plato, Philo, and the Saivites. In many 
cases pre-existence is simply postulated, but 
attempts have also been made to justify belief in 
it. It has been regarded as more easily credible 
than any other account of the soul’s origin — than 
either creationism or traducianism ; as accounting 
for the feeling of familiarity that one sometimes 
has with a place never visited before, and the 
affinity that certain persons discover to each 
other at their first meeting (so in modem poets) ; 
as accounting for innate ideas (Plato), for original 
depravity (Muller), Origen derives it from the 
nature of the soul and regards it as the correlative 
of immortality j the idealists from the conception 
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of existence. McTaggart hopes (1915) to justify 
his belief by a discussion of the fundamental 
nature of reality. None of the arguments advanced 
is convincing, and the phenomena observed can be 
better accounted for on other grounds. 
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R. Moore. 

PREFERENTIAL DEALING. — ‘Prefei- 
ential_ dealing’ has been defined {e.g., in the 
Christian Social Union paper on Preferential Deal- 
ing) as ‘ the practice of purchasing goods only 
from tradesmen who observe the standard regula- 
tions for each trade ’ ; and * standard regulations ’ 
are taken to mean ‘ the best that can be secured at 
a given time in a particular locality,’ whether the 
result of an agreement between capital and labour 
or of an aw.ard by an arbitrator. In this sense of 
the term preferential dealing was first applied by 
the C.S.U. in 1S96. 

An attempt had been previously made in 
England to organize n movement on similar lines 
under the title of a ' Consumers’ League,’ but no 
definite results seem to have been obtained by this 
method. It should be noted, however, that in 
America the ‘National Consumers’ League’ has 
established a permanent position, with a wider 
scope of action, including the promotion of legisla- 
tion by the various States in regard to the early 
closing of shops, the limitation of the hours of 
work for women and children in factories, etc. At 
an earlier date the principle of preferential dealing 
had been publicly recognized in England by the 
‘Fair \Yages Resolution ’ passed by the House of 
Commons in 1S91, requiring the payment of 
‘standard’ or ‘current’ wages under all Govern- 
ment contracts. 

As initiated by the C.S.U., this practice was 
described at first as ‘ exclusive dealing,’ hut this 
negative term was soon replaced by the positive 
term, ‘preferential dealing.’ It was found that 
the mere suggestion of an organized attempt to 
exclude tradesmen from public custom, for any 
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reason hoiirever just and valid, Tvas liable to legal 
action as being in restraint of trade, whereas it 
was quite legitimate to offer preferential custom 
to those who were willing to adopt the standard 
regulations for their respective trades. 

To give practical effect to this purpose, lists of 
tradesmen who observe the standard regulations 
(commonly called ‘white lists’) have been circu- 
lated, to be used by ordinary consumers at their 
discretion. Such a list may be published (a) by a 
Trade Union, dealing with a single trade as organ- 
ized throughout the conntry — c.ff., the Typo- 
graphical Association j (J) by a Trades and Labour 
Council, including many trades in a particular 
locality — e.g., at Leeds ; (c) by a society like the 
C.S.U., primarily for its own members — e.g., a 

i 'oint list of tailors in London, O.vford, Cambridge, 
jverpool, Exeter, Eton, and Rugby ; or (rf) by a 
C.S.U. branch, giving a list of local trades— e.o., 
at Oxford. It should be noted that, so far as the 
C.S.U. is concerned, it assumes no responsibility 
either for the code of rules or for their observance. 
The code is taken to be a mutual agreement 
between capital and labour, and it is assumed that 
it is the duty both of the Masters’ Associations 
and of the Trade Unions to see that the standard 
regulations are faithfully obeyed. All that the 
C.S.U. supplies in this respect is an educated 
conscience ready to act on information ajven. 

The ethical basis of preferential dealing was 
enunciated by the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the Lambeth Conference in 1897, when 
it was declared that Christian opinion ought to 
• press upon retail purchasers the obligation to 
consider not only the cheapness of tlie goods 
supplied to them, but also the probable conditions 
of their production.’ It has also received support 
from modem economists; c.g., W. Smart of 
Glasgow University UTote : 

‘The producing man is, essentiaiiy, the servant of the con- 
snmine man, and the flnai direction of industry lies with the 
consumers. . . , There are two distinct responsibilities which 
must not be confused : one is responsibility for the conditions 
under which goods ore made ; the other is responsibility for 
their being made at all. A slight awakening of the public con- 
Bcicnce has induced some to ask, if it is not possible to demand 
some guarantee that the goods we buy are made by workers 
paid decent wages and working under healthy conditions' 
(Studies in Economies^ pp. 265, 263). 

Literature. — See Preferential Dealing^ Commercial J/oruZifp, 
List of Tailors^ etc., papers published by the Christian Social 
Union, Oxford, 1S97-1912 ; J. G. Brooks, The Consumers' 
League^ Cambridge, Mass., n.d. (1897) ; iTorJt of National 
Consumers' League (American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), Philadelphia, 1911; W, Smart, Studies in Economics, 
London, 1895. CARTER. 

PREGNANCY. — i. Ig;norance of the cause of 
conception. — Among the Arunta and other tribes 
of Centrai Australia conception is regarded as the 
result of the entrance of an ancestral spirit ini- 
vidual into the woman. 

.‘ piey have no idea of procreation as being directly associated 
with sexual intercourse, and firmly believe that children can be 
bom without this taking place.’ 1 

Similar ideas are found among other Australian 
tribes,* and the belief that conception can take 
place apart from sexual intercourse is found spor- 
adically elsewhere, though perhaps not always 
with the Same ignorance of the real cause of it. 
Examples of this have been found in New Guinea 
formerly among the Baganda, and 
in the Niger and Senegal regions.* Folklore and 
mythology show that conception might take place 

c'- P- 150 0. : Spencer-Gnieu* p. 

’ 'i'.?' .Spsucer, Introi. to the Study of certain A'aftm 
of the Lorthem Territory, Melbourne, 1912 p. 6 
2 w. E. Roth, y. Queensland Ethnography, BrSbane 1903 
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by more or less ma^cal means, bufc in many 
instances this is in addition to actual cohabitation!* 
Some writers have maintained that ignorance of 
the cause of conception must once have been 
widely spread, and possibly at one time in the 
history of early man was general. The reasons 
alleged for this ignorance are several : conception is 
found not to result from the -wide-spread practice 
of cohabitatiou before puberty; why then shodd 
it follow it aftar puberty? Premature intercourse 
tends to impair fertilify. There is again a dis- 
proportion of births to acts of sexual union. 
And even where the cause is kno^vn, it is not 
regarded as invariable and indispensable.* 

In spite of all this, it may be doubted whether the belief in 
virgin-birth has ever been wide-^read. In most cases where 
conception is due to a god or spirit these are envisaged in very 
material and human aspects. 

Among the Sinaugolo (British New Guinea) pregnancy is 
thought to result from freguent cohabitation, inception 
begins in the breasts (Irom signs of pregnancy seen in them). 
X^ater the child drops to the abdomen. There is no idea of an 
intra-abdominaj organ.* Among the Yakuts the woman is 
thought to have a greater share in procreation than the nun, 
who therefore takes no responsibility for monstrosities.^ 

2 . Averting barrenness and securing male 
children. — As the possession of some children at 
least is regarded os a necessity >vith savage peoples 
as well as at higher levels, many derices ore made 
u.se of to avert barrenness. 

The Eskimo woman of Behring Straits gpcs to a shaman, who 
gives her a kind of doll over which rites have been performed. 
She sleeps with this under her pillow.® This is a piece of 
mimetic magic, and may be compared with a Japanese method 
in which the woman Is put through a form of delivery >rith a 
doll at the phallic festival.® Various practices with a doll-like 
image occur elsewhere— among the Battas, in Torres Straits 
islands, among the Maoris, the Bulcbol Indians, the Basutos 
and other African tribes, etc."? Among the Bahima women are 
thought to be barren or fruitful at the will of the dan deity. 
The husband who wishes a child prays to him and commits his 
wife to the god's care during her pregnancy.® In the Congo 
region barrenness is supposed to be cured by entering the ndmbo 
secret society, when the entrant gets a new body.® Among the 
Awemba barren women wear two tiny boms in hope ol bearing 
children, the reproach ol barrenness being the worst insult.^ 
In E. Central Africa the woman provides a black hen, which is 
tied to herback, and there fed as If it were a child.^^ In Egj'pt 
barren women pass seven times under the stone on which the 
bodies of decapitated criminals hare been washed, and then 
lave their faces in the polluted water. Others step over the 
body of a decapitated man.J® Bathing In or drinking the waters 
of a sacred well or spring is often resorted to for the cure of 
barrenness in various regions, and some legends tell of girls 
becoming mothers after doing so.i* In modem Muhammadan 
districts favourite places of resort are the tomta of siunts, where 

S rayers and an offering are made — a practice found also in 
hristian countries. Contact with fixed rocks or boulders or 
roegalithic monuments is often believed to be effectual for the 
removal of barrenness— the spirit of the stone or of the dead 
buried there perhaps being supposed to assist the rite or even 
to be reborn of the woman. 

Sometimes special ceremonies occur to ensure 
that the expected child will he a boy. 

In Sabai, Torres Straits, the expectant mother nurses the 
image of a male child made by her husband’s sister. Or, to 
obtain a male child, the woman presses to her abdomen a fruit 
like the male organ in shape and then gives it to another woman 
who has only male offspring.^* In Japan the expectant mother 
puts on part of her husband’s dress, and, haring gone round a 
well three times, looks at her face in the water. Without look- 
ing behind, she repeats, 'Woman is unlucky, man is lucky.' 
Then for three days she leaves the cover on the well, which is a 
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domestic god.i In India a low-ciass mother of daughters only 
has been kno^m to kiU a neighbour's girl as a sacrifice in order 
to procure a son.s 

3» Tabus during pregnancy. — The expectant 
mother and sometimes also the father are the 
subjects of various tabus, for the mother usually 
connected with food, for the father witli that , 
also, but more usually with his actions or pursuit-s. j 
The woman in pregnancy is generally* herself | 
in a tabu state, since her condition is associated ! 
u-ith those sexual crises ^Yhich are so mysterious i 
to and so much feared by savage man. Some | 
of the tabus imposed on her or her husband may 
arise out of direct obser^'ation of ill-eflects follow- 
ing the eating of some particular food ; others are ' 
the result of mal-observation or superstition ; [ 
others are purelj* arbitrary. Onlj' a few t3»pical 
examples need be given here. 

Among the Australian tribes food restrictions are general for 
the \roman, less so for the man, for fear of hurting the child or 
causing its death.s In Sfurray Island birthmarks arc attributed 
to the mother’s eating: a certain Csh, the juices of which 
touched the child.** With the Sinaugolo of British New Guinea, 
lest the child should be deformed, certain species of yam and 
fish are forbidden to the mother, who often tabus her own food.® 
Among the western tribes of Torres Straits no woman may eat 
of a certain pigeon till past child-bearing.® In Halmahera the 
•woman is not allowed to eat the remains of her husband's food, 
for that would cause difficult labour.^ In Assam one of the 
pennoi, or tabus, is that the woman must not eat many specified 
articles of food for fear of harm to the child. 8 With the 
Wawanga (HL Africa) the woman must not eat meat called fcecAt, ' 
If it has been placed in her hut over night uncooked. If she ' 
does, her child will be sickly, and, when ft begins to crawl, its | 
hair will fall out, and sores will come on Its scalp.® Among the 
Bageshu, while there ore no special tabus, precautions are 
taken against eating foods which might do the child harm. 
The hustend must not take violent cxerdse or climb trees, 
rocks, or the house-roof, lest a rafscarriage occur.*® The father ' 
is prohibited from eating certain foods among the Bangala, and : 
may not hunt or fish unless the wife has certain ceremonies per- i 
formed over her by the npanffft (medicine-man). The husband 1 
is Bald to be in a state of Uboi, 'Tabu Is also placed on certain ' 
foods for the woman by the npanpo, but not the same for all.** ! 
With the Baganda sickly or delicate children are kept away 
from the woman, who is forbidden to eat several kinds of food, , 
lest the child be stlll-bom or delicate.*- Among S. African 
tribes there are several restrictions prescribed by custom, but | 
no evil consequences are thought to follow departure from 
these.13 In ancient Persia the woman was forbidden to cat ' 
dead matter under paan of death, and she could not be purified ' 
from this pollution.** A final instance mav be taken from the 
Indians of the Issa-Japura district, S, America : foods arc much 
restricted— e.ff., paca flesh, lest the child’s skin be spotted, 
capybara, lest it have teeth like that animal's, etc.*® 

A further tahu is seen in the very general avoid- 
ance of sexual connexion between husband and 
wife either during the whole period of pregnancy 
or during part of it, especially towards the end. 
Sometimes a definite reason is given for this— c./y., 
lest the child he deformed (Sinaugolo, British New 
Guinea),'® or lest the hunting and fishing of the 
father should he bad and the child sicken or die 
(Bangala).'’ Such avoidances are the result of the 
helier that any time of sexual crisis is dangerous. 
Examples are found in manj^ parts of the world.'® 
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In British Central Africa a man will not commit 
adultery during the pregnancy of his wife because 
he would be accused of it if she died,' 

In connexion with this subject of tabus certain Hindu rules 
are wortliy of notice. The pregnant woman must be given food 
before the householder and even before guests; 2 way must be 
made for her ; 3 no toll is taken from her at a ferry ; * she is not 
fined for committing a nuisance a BrShman must not eat in 
her house ;*> the crime of killing her is equal to thatof killing a 
Brahman.7 

Other tahns are of a precantionarj’ nature, 
though the link between them and the unhom 
child or the process of birth is of a magical kind. 

One of these is that no knots may be tied during pregnancy 
by the woman or sometimes also by her husband. The reason 
of this was that dclivety would bo difllcult—the woman being 
thus herself apt to be tied up, or the child constricted.s This 
is akin to the custom of unlocking nil locks in the house at 
child-birth, lest the womb should be locked up, or to the 
German superstition that a pregnant woman should not creep 
through a hedge.® So, too, Ainu men should not spin or twist 
ropes when llieir wives are pregnant, lest the child’s intestines 
should be entangled, and Roman women praying to Luclna were 
to loosen their iiair, so that she might loosen their wombs.*® 
For similar reasons a pregnant woman should not sit with legs 
crossed, nor should her husband do so, nor any one sitting near 
her; nor should they sit with clasped hands. Lucina sat by 
the house with le^ crossed and hands clasped at the birth of 
Hercules; hence bis mother travailed with him seven da 3 *e.*k 
In Sumatra the woman must not stand at the door or on tho 
top rung of ihe house-ladder, lest she have difficult labour ; and 
among the Torajas standing or loitering on the ladder is for- 
bidden to ever 3 ' one for tlie same reason .^2 in India an ecllps# 
is thought to have its dangers for the expectant mother. No 
work must be done— e.p., locking or unlocking a door— lest ths 
child be deformed, nor an}' sewing or cutting, lest It have holes 
in its flesh or a hare-lip.*® An ancient Parsi regulation was tha t 
no toothpick should nave the bark left on it. This was dead 
matter, and, if a woman stepped on it, her child would come 
to harm.** In India no one should step oi'er a fallen broom, lest 
he cause suffering to n pregnant woman.*® The woman herself 
In the W. Indies should not step over a rod or small branch, 
end in Fite folklore stepping over a hare’s form causes the child 
tosuffer from hare-lip.*® 

In some instances charms are rvom to prevent 
any mischief which might happen to the woman or 
the child, or to give an easy delivery. 

AtnonR the Bannilas In the later weehs of prejjnancy pig- 
ments are painted by a roedicine-man on the woman’s breast, 
abdomen, shoulders, etc., and she wears charms to cause easy 
deliver}’.*® After her marriage a Nandi woman collccta pieces 
ot their dress from unmarried girls in the neighbourhood and 
wears them as a charm to ensure pregnancy taking its normal 
course. Afterbirth they are relumed and a feast takes place.*® 
With the Awemba the woman wears necklaces of little wooden 
balls with fetish-medicine inside to avert dangers of pregnancy 
and cause cosy delivery. They are made by the medicine-man.*® 
Muhammadan women in the ^nj&b wear charms or a cowry on 
the navel. They are procured from a priest, who blows upon 
thcm.20 See also Ciiahms akp Auulstb, and for other instances 
A, E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 9, 

Premant 'women being in a state which renders 
them liable to the attacks of evil spirits, various 
precautions are taken against these. The charms 
80 often ■worn probablj* form one of such precau* 
tions. 
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Among the Sinhalese the woman is protected Irom devils by 
mantras tor charming each day’s first food and drink. Among 
the people of Nias spirits of murdered infants cause miscamage. 
The woman is protected at night by an idol, which is connected 
with a second by a chain of palm-leaves, while before the latter 
a small banana-tree is placed. The spirits, seeing the first idol, 
run along the chain in fear and then leap on the tree, misteklng 
it for the woman.s With the ancient Parsis fire was maintained 
in the woman’s house, the reason being that such a fire pro- 
tected Zoroaster's mother when attacked by demons.^ Among 
the Nagas, pregnant women being exposed to attack from evil 
spirits, the river-spirit and also the Python are worshipped to 
cause easy delivery.^ Protection of the woman against ;tnn is 
effected in Tlemsen by keeping a black fowl in the house from 
the seventh month onwards. After delivery It is let loose in the 
Jews’ quarter, carrying the jinn with it.® Among some of the 
Veddas the aid of the yakxts (spirits) is invoked, and a religious 
dance performed as soon as pregnancy is diagnosed.® Prayer is 
also made by the woman’s father for her safety. Fora Bavenda 
goddess of pregnant women cf. EJtEii. 364b. 

Sometimes the pregnancy rites are of a more 
elaborate nature than those which have just been 
described. 

In Java in the seventh month husband and wife go to a river 
or well. Banana-leaves are fastened round the upper part of 
the woman’s body. Through an opening in front of these the 
husband drops a weaver’s shuttle, which an old woman catches, 
pretending that it is a child. An egg, emblem of the afterbirth, 
IS then passed through, and a cut is made at the opening in the 
leaves in imitation of cutting the navel-string. The purpose of 
this ceremony’ is to facilitate delivery’,*^ 

Most elaborate of all are the rites followed in 
India, of which, as practised by Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, a detailed description lias been given 
by H. A. Rose.® 


hunt again.l In the Pan5&b it is held that a snake becomes 
blind if the shadow of a pregnant woman falls on it.2 pars! 
texts say that, if a dead pregnant woman is carri^ by two 
men, both must be cleansed by' the baresknum rite.® 

S. Determination of sex, etc.— Many methods 
are adopted to discover whether a woman is with 
child, its sex, and the like. 

If a Kagoro woman is in doubt as to her condition, she goes to 
a medicine-man, who, after washing his eyes with a magic drug 
looks into a calabash of water and tells what is to happen.^ Iq 
B anks’ Island divination consists in pinching a leaf cup full q{ 
water. If the water squirts out, a boy will be bom ; if not, a 
girl.® Sex is determined among the Veddas by the position of 
strips of bast as they' fall on the woman’s head in the dance 
already referred to. If they fall over the face, a girl will he 
born ; if on the occiput, a boy.® In Japan, if some one calls a 
pregnant woman who is walking southwards and she looks back 
from the left, the child is a boy ; if from the right, a girl 
Another method of determining sex is to add together the years 
of the father’s and mother’s ages and divide by nine; if the 
remainder is odd, a girl will be bom.7 Among Muhammadans 
In the Panjab it is thought that, if the woman’s milk before 
birth Is thin, she will have a boy; if, when it is put in a shell and 
fire is applied, it dries up, she will have a girl.® According to 
the Sadaharma Pu^^rika (xviii. 34 f. [5'BJ?xxi. (1884) 344]), a 
preacher of the law* (Buddhist) can discern if a woman is preg- 
nant of a dead child or if she will have a healthy child. He 
discerns by the odour whether the child will be a boy or a girl. 

Literature.— Besides the works cited, see H. Floss and M. 
Bartels, Dai Wiib% Leipzig, 1005. 

J. A. MaoCulloch. 

PREMONITION.— See Peesentiment. 
PRESBYTER.— See Ministey. 


These rites vary from tribe to tribe, and consist of ceremonies 
in the 3rd, 6th, or 7th month or in all three, or in the 8th or 
9th month. Tniere is an interchange of presents between the 
woman and her mother. Offerings are made to the spirits. 
The woman is bathed and dressed in new clothes— not worn 
before the performance of the rites. The kinsfolk assemble, and 
gifts of food or fruit are placed in her lap. She and her husband 
adore the gods. The Muhammadan rites are analogous to 
these, but without the worship of the gods. 

The Khatris, a Panj&b tribe, perform funeral rites for the 
father in the 6th month, while the parents are remarried after 
the birth.Q This goes back to the belief found in the Laws of 
Jlanu that, after conception by the woman, her husband 
becomes an embryo and is reborn from her.i® He dies when his 
SOD is quickened ; hence the funeral rites. 

4 . Power of the pregnant woman. — ^Tbe condition 
of the pregnant woman is oRen thought to have 
magical power, especially for fruitfulness. 

Corn ground by her is used to fertiiize the growing crops 
among the Zulus.u she eats of the food at the feast held among 
the Minang of Sumatra when a rice-barn is built, in order to 
increase the fruitfulness of the rlce.l® In the Nicobar Islands 
gardens are made more fertile by’ her presence in them or bjr 
her planting fruit there.l® Similar Ideas are W’ide-spread among 
savages and survive in European folklore. Probably lor similar 
reasons pregnant cows were sacrificed at the Roman Fordicidxa 
to the earth * pregnant with the seed,’ the unborn calves burned, 
and their ashes used at the PariliaM 
It may be noted here that in Lancashire gypsy’ belief a preg- 
nant woman protects a man from hurt by mortal hands.^® 

On the other hand, pregnant women being more 
or less in a tabu state, “ their influence on the crops 
mav be dangerous, as examples firom New Guinea 
and elsewhere show.^’ 

In British Guiana, again, if a pregnant woman eats of game 
caught by bunting dogs, it is thought that they will never 


1 W. L. Hildburgh, JRAI rxxvWl. [1908] 185. 

9 F. Kramer, Tijdschr. voor Indische 2’aai-, Land-, en Volken 
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PRESBYTERIANISM.— The name ‘Presby- 
terianism’ may be applied in a general sense to 
that theory of the Church which aims at realizing 
its visible unity through government by presbyters, 
clerical and lay, such presbyters being set, apart 
by their peers ivith popular consent, being all of 
equal status, and being organized for purposes of 
ecclesiastical administration into Church courts, 
which rise one above another in an ascending 
scale, from the congregational to the national. In 
a sense more particular ‘ Presbyterianism ’ is used 
to denote the concrete effort after the realization 
of that idea which, originating in the work of 
John Colvin, was elaborated by those who followed 
him into a definite form of Church organization, 
with a distinctive type of doctrine, morals, and 
ritual, and which in one form or another counts 
perhaps 100,000,000 adherents to-day. Presby- 
terianism seeks to avoid, on the one hand, the 
absolute subjection of individual congregations to 
government from irithout and above, and, on the 
other, their absolute independence of all restraint. 
Of the three great types of Church government it 
is therefore the middle one, between Congregation- 
alism and Episcopacy. 

I. Emergence of tbe Calvinist Presby- 
terian SYSTEM. — 1 . The NT basis.— Serious 
Presbyterian scholarship is long past the stage of 
the crude ‘jure di vino ’defence of Presbyterianism, 
as if it were the only form of Church government 
expressly sanctioned by the Word of God and the 
institution of Christ. During the first phase of 
the famous controversy between Puritans and 
Anglicans the Puritans claimed divine sanction 
for their ecclesiastical system, or, at least, divine 
disapproval of that of their opponents, as against 
the Anglican argument from the expediency of the 
episcopate ; but in the later stages of the conflict 
the two sides reversed their rOles. The contro- 
versy died down about A.D. 1700 after the battle 
over the Ignatian Epistles ; and the whole question 
as to the primitive form of Church government 
only revived under the stimulus of modem Iiistori- 

r E. P. im Tburn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 233. 

3 pR ii. 143. 3 Shdyast Id-shdyast, ii. 6 (SEE v. 247). 

4 A. J. N. Tremeame, JRAI xlii. 172. 

3 W. H. E. Eivers, FL xxi. 461. 6 Seligmann. p. 250. 

7 Aston, PL xxiii. 193. 8 Eose, JAI xxxv. 23L 
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cal scholarship, vrith new methods, and under a 
new form. It is now realized by impartial eritics 
that no one form of Chnrch government is to be 
definitely discerned in Holy Writ more than 
another. While Calvin, therefore, and others of 
his day believed themselves the restorers of primi- 
tive Christianity, freed from the errors and eorrnp- 
tions of Romanism, modem scholarship cannot 
ahsolntely subscribe this opinion. Even if the 
Reformers had possessed the neeessaiy critical 
insight to construct a clear picture of the NT 
Church, they must have found it impossible to 
reproduce with perfect faithfulness a primitive 
creed and polity which later had been in success- 
ive contact with tlie Gncco-Roman and barbarian 
worlds ; conversely, such a reproduction of primi- 
tive institutions would he a i>oor guarantee for 
their success in modem times. A living organism 
is necessarily subject to change, and the attempt 
to iraoro a millennium of ecclesiastical liistory 
could not but fail. So far, then, us the advocate 
of Presbj’terianism makes use of the NT to-day, he 
must claim to reproduce the spirit and intention 
of the primitive Church, and not its mechanism ; 
he will draw his main arguments rather from con- 
BideraHons of e.xpcdicncy. He will show horv 
Presbyterianism nas proved it.self particularly 
suited to the genius of its adherents ; how it has 
played a prominent part in the political develop- 
ment of those peoples who have worked out 
systems of representative government ; how it has 
produced a unique and admittedly worthy type of 
character j and, if these and other possible con- 
tentions savour to some extent of pragmatism, ho 
may reply to this criticism that Church govern- 
ment c,an bo, os an actual fact, traced in all ages — 
the NT age included— to motives of expediency, 
and that one of the fatal errors which have helped 
to rend the Church has been the injudicious eleva- 
tion of goi’omment into the region of dogmatics. 

Although the conditions prevalent in the early 
Church are inconsistent with the possible existence 
of either Presbyterianism or Episcopacy ns we 
understand them, we find both presbyters and 
bishops mentioned in the NT ; and the problem of 
their relationship, which has given rise to endless 
controversy, cannot be passed over. Whether we 
argue with Jerome that bishop and presbyter were 
originally identical, and hold with Lightfool that 
the episcopate was developed from the presbyter- 
ate by elevation; whether we contend, with 
Hamaek, that the offices were distinct from the 
beginning; or whether, with Lindsay and Loofs, 
we hold that rpcspHrepes was the official name, 
while IrhrtoTos described the function, the problem 
remains the same, viz. How did the bishop come 
to overshadow the presbyter, and finally reduce 
him to a definitely infenor position! The most 
feasible explanation yet suggested seems to be 
that which is founded upon the bishop’s conne.xion 
with the Eucharist, a conne.xion indicated by 
practically all the sub-apostolic literature. 

2. Sub-apostolic development. — While thedydm; 
still existed, the official in charge of the celebra- 
tion would enjoy a distinctive place, not only in 
the Church itself, but in the eyes of outsiders. As 
the dyds-Tj fell into disuse, and the sacramental 
aspect of the Enclmrist gained prominence, the 
bishop’s pre-eminence would develop with it. The 
crux of the entire episcopal development seems 
to lie here ; and, once the bishop had definitely 
asserted his special position among the officials of 
the Chnrch, circumstances favoured his steady 
elevation. Roman imperialism and Jewish nation- 
alism were in deadly conflict about the close of the 
1 st cent. ; Jeu-ish Christianity was rapidly dis- 
appearing ; and all the conditions were in favour 
of the Gentile ivlirKoz-os and his function being 


recognized os against the Jewish Trptff^drtpot and 
his function. The Didiichc is the mo.st valuable 
document for this transition period ; and in 
Ignatius wc first find tlie threefold ministry, with 
the supremacy of tiie bishop, clearly sot forth as 
the dirincly-nppointcd form of Church goveni- 
ment.* It is difficult, at this time of day, to 
accept Ignatius’s own view that he received this 
theory by divine revelation ; and the brief interval 
of time between him and Clement of Rome sliows 
that his theory cannot have been extensively in 
practice when he wrote ; but his martyrdom 
• barbed and fledged ’ his teaching, and gave undue 
weight to his ecclesiastic, al expedient. Moreover, 
the Church was faced in times iminediatcly follow- 
ing by here.sy within and hostility without, and 
tho concentration of power in as few hands as 
possible proved of great value. The forming of a 
creed, and of a collection of Holy Scriptures upon 
which to base it, was logically followed by the 
need of an authoritative interpretation for both. 
The bishop, already prominent, naturaliy if not 
logically became the authoritative mouthpiece of 
the Church in matters of the faith ; and ajiostoUc 
succession followed in due course. IreniBus, e.y., 
definitely connects the theory of the apostolic 
succession of the episcopate with the necessity of 
maintaining sound doctrine ; and the bishop thus 
emerges from the comparative obscurity of earlier 
times with a status in matters of the faith equal 
to that which ho had previously enjoyed in matters 
of administration. Cyprian’s position introduces 
a now factor. By his lime creed and canon had 
attained a position of greater certainty, and the 
B-acerdotaUsm of the Church under OT and also 
p.agan influences had been intensified, so that 
.apostolic sncce.ssion is now a guarantee not so 
much of sound doctrine as of tiic validity of the 
pric-sthood. The evolution of territorial from con- 
gregational epi.scopacy was completed by the 
gradual n-ssimUation of the ccclc-siastical system to 
the imperial. The fall of the Empire, the trans- 
ference of b.arbarian respect from it to the Clmroh, 
the conversion and absorption into tlie Cliurcli of 
tlie northern peoples, nil assisted in the process of 
closer organization ; and so by degrees grew up 
the great medimval hierarcliy — the feudal .system 
being tbcorctically crowned by the twin summits of 
a papacy supreme in spiritual affairs and an empire 
supreme in temporal. 

3. Medievalism. — Superricially considered, the 
wliolo history and tendency of mcdi.'cvnli.sm might 
seem designed to bury ever deeper the very idea of 
any but monarchic.al Church government ; and the 
Reformation systems might seem so sudden and 
complete a contra-st to previous developments as to 
justify Calvin’s theory of a reversion to primitive 
Ciirislianity by the ignoring of medievalism. Bnt 
nothing ever makes its appearance in history 
witliout preparation ; and, while we cannot elimin- 
ate the genius of Calvin and the rest by e.xplaining 
tlieir systems out of any or all of their antecedents, 
we may discern certain medieval tendencies which 
led up to their work. Presbyterians may find the 
beginnings of their history either in the NT or in 
the book of Exodus, if they will ; but the medieval 
continuation of it has been too much neglected. 
Although^ the practical needs and problems of 
medievalism served to exalt the ecclesiastical 
society at the expense of the individual, and to 
sacrifice the intellectual and homiletic interests of 
the Church to the organizing and sacerdotal tend- 
encies, yet the homuetic, intellectual, and indi- 
vidual element never completely perished. Prac- 
tical exigencies might favour the creation and 
maintenance of a rimd monarchical system, which 
deprived the individual of all political or intellec- 
J This episcopacy was congresational, not diocesao. 
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tual scope; but the mastery of the sj^stera was 
nev'er wholly undLsputed, and the essential Christ- 
ian truth of the worth of the individual before 
God never fell completely out of sight. Through- 
out the growth of ecclesiasticism we can discern 
a continuous process of revolt against it, which, 
manifesting itself primarily in the form of Alontan- 
ism (^.n.), was suppressed, but, in its essence, 
defied e.vtinction. Athanasius was faced by Arins, 
Augustine by Pelagius, Bernard by Abelard, 
Aqninas by Scotns ; the slaveij of intellect was 
always incomplete. But it is in monasticism 
(j.o.) that we can see most clearly the opposition 
of individualism to the tyranny of the institution. 
The impulse which, in the successive forms of 
Montanism, Novatianism, and Donat^m {qq.v.), 
succumbed to the need for closer organization per- 
sisted in the form of monasticism, and established 
an unbreakable hold upon Western Christendom. 
From the beginning of monastic history the con- 
version, the education, and the civilization of 
N.W. Europe were almost entirely the work of 
monks; and, while the episcopate succeeded^ in 
forcing the monks into the priasthood, monasticism 
conquered by forcing celibacy on the Western 
clergy and emancipating the orders from episcopal 
control. The opposition between the secular 
clergy and the monks runs throughout medieval- 
ism ; and the monastic side of the opposition repre- 
sents the preparation for the Eeformed Churches. 
Whereas the secular clergy obeyed a monarchic 
bishop, the monks obeyed a presbyter-abbot. 
Their vow of poverty gave e.xpression to the truth 
that a man is of value apart from his property, 
their vow of celibacy destroyed the feudal fetish 
of family prestige, their vow of obedience was 
that of free-will obedience to a superior in whose 
election they had a voice, and in making this vow 
a man left a society in which he was a mere irre- 
sponsible cog accidentally placed in a machine for 
one into which he entered voluntarily. Thus, 
while, as A. V. G. Allen puts it, ‘every direct 
specific purpose of the monk seemed in the long 
rnn to have been reversed, or to have proved a 
failure,' 'yet there was ‘a deeper purpose which 
could not be defeated, — the accomplishment of 
individual personality.’ ’ It is in this presbyterial, 
as we might call it, conception of Chnstian organ- 
ization that we discern the germ of the Keforma- 
tion. Moreover, whereas the secular clergy and 
the episcopate had all along represented sacramen- 
tarianism in worship and rigid solidarity in govern- 
ment, the monastic system, on the whole, had 
stood for the homiletic aspect of worship and a 
form of organization at once more elastic and more 
representative of the popular voice. Of course, 
each side reacted upon the other. The monks 
were often the stoutest champions of orthodoxy, 
and their services were often most highly ritual- 
istic; on the other hand, the Church was derao- 
cratie enough to make it as possible for the most 
obscure Churchman to ascend to the papal throne 
as it is for any citizen of the United States to 
become President ; and the semblance, at least, of 
representative government was retained in the 
election of bishops by the cathedral chapters and 
the choice of the pope by the conclave. But, in 
essence, the difference which afterwards became 
open in the Eeformation between Catholic and 
Protestant subsists throughout the Middle Ages 
between the episcopate and monasticism ; and it 
only required favourable circumstances to set on 
foot the process of disruption. 

4. Decline of papacy and the Reformation. — 
The decisive factor in the final separation of the 
16th cent, was the weakening of the papacy, which 

1 Christian Institutions^ Edi'nbureh, 1698, p. ITS. 

^ tb.yi. 175. 


was the only power capable of holding together 
the opposed sides of ecclesiastical life. The fate 
of Boniface vm. marked an era in the decline of 
the papal monarchy, which had ruined the Empire, 
only to find a new and more vigorous opponent in 
the CTowth of European nationalities ; the Baby, 
loni^ captirnty of the Aiignonese popes weakened 
the papal grip upon England and Germany. Early 
in the 14th cent. 'William of Occam and Maisiglio 
of Padua outfaced the pope in the interest of Lonis 
of Bavaria. Marsiglio’s fully-developed demo- 
cratic idea of Church and State is a sign of the 
times; the fact that the Fraticelli were deeply 
involved in the anti-papal revolt is another ; and 
the whole incident has been well named the Slinia- 
ture Reformation. The work of WycUf in England 
is a manifestation of the same spirit, which, pass- 
ing from England to Bohemia and John Hns, re- 
mained active there far into the 15th century. 
These various movements combined projects both 
of political and of ecclesiastical reform — they at- 
tacked the dogma as well as the organization and 
morals of the Church. To the growing distrust 
of the papal monarchy and the whole system with 
which it was bound up the Great Schism contri- 
buted in no small measure ; and the conciliar 
movement, while it represents in essence the 
straggle between the aristocratic episcopal form 
of Church government and the autocratic p,apal 
form, helped to pave the way for democracy by 
asserting the responsibility of rulers to those whom 
they affected to rule. With the close of the 
Council of Basel in 1447 the papacy secured an 
Ulnsory victory over its foes, but not even the 
splendour of the Renaissance period could blind the 
eyes of serious men to the moral and financial 
corruption of the Curia. The rise of European 
nationalities, the inventions of printing and of gun- 
powder, revolutionary discoveries both geographi- 
cal and scien tifio,contributed to the general ferment. 
Moderate men might desire a reform of the Church 
on the existing basis, but others were driven by 
the monstrous indifference of the Curia towards its 
oivn corruption to consider the evil as inherent in 
the system itself, and to desire a more radical 
reformation. In p.articular, the New Learning, 
by exposing the hollowness of many ecclesi-ostical 
pretensions, by weakening the belief in transub- 
stantiation and sacramentarianism generally, and 
by reviving the interest of Europe in the teaching 
and homiletic side of Church activity, helped to 
relax the hold of the papacy upon the Church, and 
to set free the monastic side of its life from the 
long alliance with the episcopal. Finally, in the 
hands of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, the crisis 
came — divergence matured into division — and 
monasticism achieved its independence in the Ee- 
formation. It is no accident, but the result of a 
profound historical necessity, that the lands which 
remained in the Roman obedience were precisely 
those which had been fully Christianizea in pre- 
monastic days, whereas the lands in which monkish 
missionaries, especially of the Iro-Scottish type, 
had laboured went over to the Eeformation 
side. 

From one point of view, the Reformation repre- 
sents revolt and the rending of Christendom in 
pieces ; but tbe pieces into which the Church fell 
correspond, with some definiteness, each to some 
prerious tendency within raediievalism ; and, from 
another standpoint, the Reformation is the substi- 
tution of spiritual unity under the headship of 
Christ for external, mechanical unity under the 
papal monarchy. The democratic constitution 
proposed for the churches of Hesse, e.g., was the 
worK of Lambert, a Franciscan monk, and recalls 
the Benedictine organization. Lutheranism re- 
minds ns forcibly of the Augustinian order ; and 
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tlie Presbyterian type of constitution under Calrin 
and Ills foilowers calls to memory the organization 
of the great monastic orders of later medievalism, 
wherein many houses were afiiliated into one great 
society. Point for point, this parallel between 
mediieval tendencies and Beformation facts could 
be worked out in much detail. It will suffice, 
however, to note that Presbyterianism, like other 
ecclesiastical systems, was no new phenomenon 
suddenly entering about 1550 on a career totally 
unprepared for, but was the emergence into free- 
dom of a tendency many centuries old. Substitute 
Christ for the pope as the head of the Church, and 
spiritual for corporeal unity, and you have at once 
the explanation of our Protestant divisions, and 
the antidote to much of the alarm which they 
cause in unreflecting minds. 

5 . The question of government. — When we con- 
sider the great importance which hy and by came 
to be attached to tne question of Chureli govern- 
ment — so that the form of organization adopted 
by Presbyterianism became, m time, its chief 
differentia from the rest of Protestantism, and 
‘Jure Divino ’ arguments went hand in hand with 
armed force to resist any encroachment upon its 
rights — it is curious to reflect that, in the early 
days of Protestantism, the question of government 
was a secondary consideration. The Befomiers, 
following the monastic lead, were more concerned 
with teaching than ivith administration j .and, pro- 
vided they got rid of the papal headship and could 
secure the safety of great truths like that of justi- 
fication by faith, they kept a reasonably open mind 
on the question of organization. The salvation of 
the individual through the direct mediation of 
Christ was the vital point ; other matters were 
subsidiary. Being in revolt against over-organiza- 
tion and all the loss of individual Christian liberty 
which that implied, Lutlier, Calvin, and the rest 
could scarcely make a virtue of ecclesiastioism. 

Ecclesiastical organization was perhaps the 
least important activity of Martin Luther and the 
Lutheran Church. In common with tlie Calvinists, 
this Church recognized the priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the parity of ministers, but, unlike the 
Calvinists, did not harden this into a fixed principle 
of organization. In the Scandinavian countries, 
where kings and bishops co-operated in the work 
of reformation, the episcopate was retained, 
though in a modified form ; in the German princi- 
palities they«s cpiscopalc was delegated to the civU 
power, which in turn delegated it to Consistories, 
and the persistence of civil government and patron- 
age in the Church prevented Lutheranism from 
ever attaining to the firm representative organiza- 
tion which has become a feature of Presbyterian- 
ism. The attitude of Melanchthon, who would 
have recognized either bishops or a pope if they 
could have been shown to he of real use, has re- 
mained typical ; the small crop of Lutheran Free 
Churches has resulted mainly from doctrinal objec- 
tions to tlie union of Lutheran and Reformed a 
century ago in Prussia and allied states, and at 
least one such body seceded on the question of 
whether government was an essential feature of 
the Church at all. 

The Calvinist bodies were prevented by circum- 
stances from any sucb indifierence to tiie form of 
Church government ; for, whether by accident or 
by necessity, they found themselves situated either 
in republics or in principalities and kingdoms where 
the absence of a sympathetic ruler rendered the 
Lutheran plan impossible, and where the opposi- 
tion of the bishops sooner or later demanded the 
repudiation of episcopacy. As has now been 
shoum, the retention of episcopacy in some Refor- 
mation lands and its rejection m others was no 
accident, but a logical consequence of the attitude 


assumed by the bishops and the civil authorities 
towards the Reformation. 

11. StrSS£QaJENT DEVELOPS!ENP.—i. DOCTEINE. 
— In the dogmatic sphere two great doctrines 
mark off the Calvinist system from nil others. 

(0) The first of these is the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of God, which is the keynote 
of all the other Calvinist developments. Tliis 
carried with it the doctrines of election and pre- 
destination (gg.v.), which, in their rigid Siipra- 
lapsarian form, denied man any participation what- 
ever in the work of saving himself, and, in their 
milder Infralapsarian form, left him only a very 
minor part to play in it. This dogma, harsh as it 
may seem to tne more lenient spirits of to-day, is 
not to be dismissed off-hand as if it were a mere 
negation of man’s free will. The ‘mere good 
pleasure’ aspect of the doctrine is not the vital 
part of it. In the days when Calvin promulgated 
It the agony of o dying age and the birth-pangs of 
a new might well seem to renew the circumstances 
under which Augustine had set it forth, and to 
force upon men anew the conviction that God was 
all and man was nothing ; to depend absolutely 
on the sovereign vill of God for salvation was 
better than to depend upon the arbitrary will of a 
corrupt decaying papacy and an ignorant, evil- 
living priesthood ; tlie folly of too much freedom 
was demonstrated hy the excesses of Anabaptists 
and other irresponsible sectaries, and Lutheranism 
hesitated between universolism and the predestined 
release of certain elected men from the conse- 
quences of a totally depraved and enslaved human 
will. Calvin’s doctrine of election was not so 
much a gloomy and pessimistic denial of human 
freedom ns the joyous proclamation that man lived 
in an ordered universe where the sovereignty of 
God removed from the region of doubt the salvation 
of the true believer. It is an attempt to recognize 
necessity and order in the world of God’s creation 
— to see temporal things, in Spinoza’s immortal 
phrase, ‘sub specie etemitatis.’ 'riiis teaching 
runs throughout the Calvinist Confessions ; and, 
thongh the settling down of modem civilization 
has induced in many quarters a revival of the 
softer Semi-Pelagian ideas, it still remains the 
official belief of Presbyterian Christendom. 

(1) The other doctrinal differentia of Calvin- 
ism is found in connexion with the sacraments. It 
differs from Lutheranism in regard to baptismal 
regeneration and the ordinary necessity of baptism ; 
but the chief difference is in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper. The Roman Catholic doctrine of transnb- 
stantiotion fell into disfavour as vitally connected 
with the ide.TS of priesthood and organization 
against which Protestantism was an avowed revolt ; 
and the Lutlieran idea of consuhstantiation, with 
its insistence upon the corporeal presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, seemed tomore radical Reformers 
to differ so little from the Catholic notion as to be 
an insufficient guarantee against the reintroduction 
of a tyrannical priesthood using unscrupulously a 
magical key by which they could open or close 
heaven to the rest of mankind. On the other 
band, Zwingli and his folloiving, by denying any 
real presence at all and reducing the sacrament to 
a mere memorial, seemed to many to go too far in 
the other direction. In actual fact the difference 
between Luther and Zwingli seriously divided the 
Reformers. Calvin’s theory of the sacrament 
occupies a position between these extremes : it 
substitutes for the corporeal presence of Christ 
a spiritual, thongh quite real, presence ; for the 
magical opus operatum of Roman Catholicism it 
Butetitutes an operation of the Holy Spirit where- 
by the believing communicant really feeds upon 
Christ; it professes to find in the real presence 
a mystery too profound to he explained by 
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the simple mechanical theory of Catholics and 
Lutherans or to be explained au'ay by the equally 
simple denial of Zwingli; and, ■while the mediating 
position of the Calvinist theory has brought it under 
the suspicion of being an dpijfiKdy cunningly devised 
in the interest of ecclesiastical and political union 
among the Reformers — the work of a Presbyterian 
politician ratlier than a philosophic theologian— so 
far as is known, no scrap of evidence exists to show 
that Calvin had any such deliberate purpose. It 
fits in quite articulately with the rest of liis theo- 
logy, and is the natural result of an effort on the 
part of one who was not an extremist to devise a 
theory of the sacrament which would retain the 
real presence of Christ witliout degrading it into 
the mechanical production of a priest with a 
formula. If it has served to hold together a great 
mass of Protestant opinion upon a subject so vital, 
that is not so much the result of any definite 
political desim as a tribute to its innate reasonable- 
ness and moderation. It remains yet a feature of 
confessional Presbyterianism. 

ii. Polity. — The most characteristic aspect of 
Presbyterianism, however, is its evolution as an 
ecclesiastical polity. It is a natural inference from 
the doctrines of justification by faith and of the 
sole sovereignty of God that all men are equal 
before their maker, and the status of the clergy as 
a special caste wielding the powers of spirituiu life 
and death was thereby destroyed. The ecclesias- 
tical organization was looked at no longer from 
above but from below .• the call of the people and 
the approval of his peers replaced episcopal conse- 
cration in the making of a minister ; the laity 
received a share in the government of the Church, 
and the responsibility of otScials to the general 
body became a recognized feature of ecclesiastical 
organization. Thus, behind all the formal shapes 
•assumed by Reformed Cliurcli constitutions, an 
essentially democratic spirit is discerned. All was, 
at first, experimental ; definite and rigid systems 
were evolved only by degrees. A ‘ jure humano ’ 
episcopacy did not frighten Calvin ; and Knox, the 
founder of national Scottish Presbyterianism, ap- 

E roved, before his death, the reintroduction of 
ishops for certain specified purposes and on a basis 
of responsibili^. Rut the fundamental ideas of 
the Reformed Churchmen had sealed the doom of 
the old type of episcopate, and, before long, the 
dangers involved in the preservation of even its 
outward form rendered a definitely Presbyterian 
theory and system inevitable. Circumstances 
forced upon Melville and others a OTeater rigidity 
of view and practice than had been found necessary 
by Calvin and Knox j and the conception of 
ministerial parity as an essential feature of the 
true Church was forced upon the Calvinist com- 
munions by ecclesiastical and political strife. The 
effusion of blood, as well as ink, in its defence 
caused the Presbyterians to set a great, perhaps 
an exaggerated, value upon their theories of 
Church government, for which they have suffered 
and fought, as other men for their faith. 

The starting joint of any inquirj’ into the nature 
and history or Presbyterian Cunrch government is 
necessarily found in Calvin’s Institutes and especi- 
ally in bk. iv., which deals with the doctrine of 
the Church. According to Calvin, a Church and 
ministers are necessary as external helps to the 
true believer, for whose edification the ministers at 
public worship expound God’s Word. A careful 
distinction is drawn between the invisible Church 
—known only to God— and the visible Church which 
is discerned ‘ wherever we see the Word of God 
sincerely preached and heard, wherever -we see the 
sacraments administered according to the institu- 
tion of Christ ’ (bk. iv. ch. i. § 9). This very simple 
idea of the marks of the true Chnrch renders the 


independence of many various bodies consistent 
with the essential requisite of true spiritual unity; 
taken in connexion with the idea of an invisible 
Church known only to God, it renders secession, 
except for the weightiest reasons, wicked and 
frivolous. Calvin will not even go so far as to 
unchurch Rome, though he contends that the 
insignificance of the remnants of a true Church 
contained in it abundantly justifies men in repudi- 
ating the Roman communion. ‘ We behoved to 
withdraw from them in order to draw near to 
Christ’ (bk. iv. ch. ii. §6).' 

In the Church God uses men for the useful and 
honourable office of the ministry, and in Holy 
Scripture, the touchstone of all his ideas, Calvin 
finds only two permanent orders of ministry — the 
pastor and the teacher— though temporary offices, 
such as those of apostle, prophet, and evangelist, 
existed in NT times for special purposes, and might 
profitably be temporarily renewed on sufficient 
occasion. Of the permanent officers the pastor 
roughly resembles the apostle, whose function he 
localizes. ‘ What the apostles did for the whole 
world, every pastor should do for the flock over 
which he is appointed’ (bk. iv. ch. Hi. §6). His 
office entitles him to preach, to administer the 
sacraments, to exercise discipline, to admonish, 
and to exhort; and, while this is ordinarily 
to be done for a special chnrch to which he 
should be restricted, Congregationalism is avoided 
by the qualification that the pastor should move 
by public permission or be moved by public 
authority when the public good demands it. The 
idea of ministerial parity, which later became a 
rigidly defined principle or the Presbyterian system, 
comes out in the contention that, in Scnptnre, 
bishop, presbyter, pastor, and minister are inter- 
changeable terms for the same ecclesiastical office. 
Calvin’s later correspondence serves to show that he 
had no objection to episcopacy in so far as bishops 
might be useful and expedient; but his doctrine 
of the Chnrch leaves them no essential place in it. 
Historically he regards the ancient bishop ns a 
mere chairman of presbyters ; and, with him, 
Jerome’s famous dictum as to the original equality 
of bishop and presbyter, which raised no contro- 
versy in Jerome’s day, and yet was never forgotten, 
became at length the basis of a Church polity. 

The teacher, who corresponds roughly to the 
prophet and evangelist, is restricted to a purely 
educational function. Among the offices men- 
tioned in Ro 12 and 1 Co 12, two are recognized as 
permanent — government and the care of the poor; 
and the secondary position of government, in 
Calvin’s eyes, is shoivn by the admiasion of the 
laity to a share in these. Elders assist in the 
government of the Church, and deacons are divided 
into two classes according as they care for the 
poor and sick or deal with almsgivmg. The per- 
manent oflicials of the Chnrch therefore are : 
pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. The essen- 
tials for the making of a minister are : the call of 
God, examination as to life and doctrine, the call 
of the people, and a solemn setting apart to his 
office. C.alvin almost goesont of his way to defend 
the people’s right of electing their minister, but 
recommends that, in the interest of peace and 
common sense, other ministers should preside over 
the election. In the above conception of the 
Chnrch we have in essence many of the featu^ 
of present-day Presbyterianism — e.ff., the equality 

I It is not surprlsicff that, in time, Catholicism came to 
regari Caliioism as the arch-enemy. The Calrinista, e-p-, 
were excluded Irom the Peace ot AuffShurv (1555), and were 
only recognized in the Peace of Westphalia as late as I6tS. 
How far the feelinc had become mutual may be gathered irom 
the fact that, as late as 1647, the stately and balanced West- 
minster Confession cannot refrain from abuse of the pops 
(xxv. 6). 
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of ministers, their election hy the people, the share 
of the laity in Church government, and so on. 
But so far nothing unique is present, except per- 
haps the unusually vigorous defence of popular 
rights. The determinative feature of Calvin’s 
system, however, appears on consideration of his 
theory concerning the relations between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. The Church, according 
to him, has a threefold power : (1) she can declare 
and interpret dogma, though she has no right to 
invent new dogmas not found in Scripture; (2) 
she can legislate for the Church, hut she has no 
right to force purely human expedients and cere- 
monies upon her members to the prejudice of their 
consciences ; thus he frees men from the Roman 
type of bondage to tradition and custom, and 
reduces the spirit of Church government to the 
observance of mutual charity and edification ; (3) 
— and here the most distinctive feature of Calvin- 
ism is reached — he insists upon retaining for the 
Church a certain sphere of jurisdiction. Unlike 
Luther and Zwingli, who freely surrendered the 
administrative and disciplinary power of the 
Church to the civil authorities, whether princely 
or republican, Calvin attempted to mark off for the 
Church a sphere of spiritual jurisdiction distinct 
from the civil ; and on the determination of his 
followers to define and presen-e this sphere, irre- 
spective of all difficulties, hangs much of the 
trouble that fell to the lot of Presbyterianism in 
later years. Spiritual government, in his view, 
was as necessary to the Church as ciidl government 
to the State ; and the two jurisdictions, though 
mutually helpful rather than antagonistic, were 
quite distinct. The Church could not surrender, 
voluntarily or compulsorily, the power of the keys ; 
she claimed no ri^ht to inflict ciril punishment, 
but only to admonish and, if necessary, to excom- 
municate, for the purpose of producing repentance 
in ofienders — a purpose in which the civil procedure 
freguciixly failed. This useful power of ecclesi- 
astical discipline for spiritual evu-doers was to be 
in the hands of a Consistory ‘ of elders which is in 
the Church what a council is in a city ’ ; and the 
basis of its judgments upon individuals was of 
course to be Christian doctrine. The error of the 
Roman Church lay not in the claiming of this 
power, but in the abuse of it for unworthy and 
worldly ends through the agency of corrupt and 
irresponsible individuals. Calvin does not seek to 
interfere udth or to minimize in any way the 
scope of the civil power. He calls the magistrates 

• ambassadors of God,’ ‘ vicegerents of God,’ and 
says that God considers their office an honourable 
one ; and, while he indicates his personal preference 
for aristocratic government tempered hy democratic 
consent, he holds that it is the duty of all Christi.an 
men to obey whatever lawful rulers have dominion 
over them. The only circumstances under which 
resistance, active or passive, is justifiable arise 
when the commands of rulers clash with the com- 
mands of God. Conversely, it is the duty of 
rolers to preserve public peace and happiness, and 
their first care must be for religion and morals. 
Their co-operation is due to the Church in this 
regard, 

* provided this is done to preserve, not to disturb, the order ot 
the Church, to estebiish, not to destroy, discipiine. For, seeing 
the Church has not, and ougrht not to rWsh to have, the power 
of compulsion (I speak of civii coercion), it is the part ol pious 
kin^ and princes to maintain religion by laws, edicts, and 
sentences ' (bk. iv. ch. xi. § IG). 

■Wliile thus fully recognizing the civil jurisdiction, 
Calvin holds that it should not interfere with the 
ecclesiastical, unless by direct invitation or neces- 
sity ; and in this effort to define the respective 
limits of Church and civil power, to secure civil 
co-operation while keeping spiritual jurisdiction 
and liberty inviolate, he stands alone among the 


Reformers. The forms of procedure set forth in 
bk. iv. ch. X. are of only secondary importance. 
The point of his system which is distinctively 
characteristic of Presbyterianism consists in his 
determination to keep ecclesiastical discipline in 
ecclesiastical hands. 

Such, in brief, are Calvin’s ideas of Church 
government ; but he lacked n field in which to 
test them, until, overwhelmed by the ‘ formidable 
obtestation’ of Guillaume Fare!, he consented to 
settle in Geneva. In that city there had long been 
an unstable equilibrium of three forces — the vice- 
dominus of the house of Savoy, the bishop, who was 
often a member of the same house, and the people ; 
and, when Calvin arrived in the city in 1536, the 
people had just won their freedom, after a contest 
in which independence and the new faith had 
played an equal part. But a state of confusion 
had supervened ; and Farel the Reformer knew 
that no one in the city was capable of reducing 
the chaos to order. Accordingly, he persuaded 
Calvin to relinquish his project of further study 
for the work of organization. The system of 
Church government introduced was naturally 
Presbytenan : not only did Calvin’s own ideas 
run in that direction, but the attempt to con- 
tinue episcopacy would have had scant hope of 
success in a city which had just shaken off the 
tyranny of a bishop. Nevertheless the people 
hated the bishop less as a Roman Catholic, or a 
corrupt Churchman, or an official without NT 
warrant than as an interferer with their liberty, 
just as they afterwards hated Calvin and the rest 
for the same reason. Trouble began almost at 
once. In a memorandum of 15th Jan. 1537 Calvin 
asked the Council for a body of incorruptible men 
to exercise Church discipline up to and including 
excommunication. But the civil authorities did 
not like Calvin’s request that the Church might 
have a disciplinary authority which neither Luther 
nor Zwingli had asked for it, and many citizens 
feared for their personal freedom. In 1538 a 
majority of the new Council consisted of Calvin’s 
opponents. Strife began, and grew so keen that 
the ministers were forbidden to preach politics. 
Disgusted by this, and angered hy the attempt to 
force upon them the observance of the Bernese 
usages, the ministers finally revolted openly at the 
Council’s command to exclude no one from com- 
munion, and on 21st April they brought matters 
to a crisis by refusing to dispense the sacrament. 
They were banished, and all mediation ivas 
rejected by the Council. This refusal to accept 
dictation from the civil power on a matter vital to 
the welfare and liberty of the Church, and the 
choice of banishment before surrender, are a new 
departure in Protestant history, and are determina- 
tive of Presbyterianism. 

Calvin’s first experience of Geneva, however, 
did not deter him from returning, though reluct- 
antly, three years later ; for no city in France was 
safe, and no city in Germany politically free, and 
in Geneva alone could he hope to find a sphere 
of operations. Within twenty-four hours of his 
return he was at work ; and the Ordonnances were 
the final outcome of his labours. He u-ished to 
embody the distinction between civil and spiritual 
jurisdiction, to secure the independence of the 
Church within her own sphere, to obtain the ac- 
ceptance of a creed based on Holy Scripture alone, 
and to tune up Genevan morals to a NT pitch. 
The difficulty was that he must gain the consent 
of the civil powers to his solution of a problem 
which had hitherto been solved very difi'erently, 
and must induce them to relinquish a great part of 
their authority. At the same time the enforce- 
ment of a NT standard of morals was distasteful 
to many citizens. Accordingly the Ordonnances 
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while Cah-in’s sole work, do not represent his ideal. 
Four classes of official are recognized in the 
Church— pastor, teacher, elder, and deacon. The 
ministers were chosen by tliose alread 3 ^^ ordained 
after an examination as to life and doctrine. The 
civil power then approved of them ; finally the 
people heard them, and they were ordained with- 
out laying on of hands. The democratic idea of 
this became aristocratic in practice ; for, in actual 
fact, the people accepted, rather than elected, their 
ministers. The ministers were to meet once a week 
in conference and once in three months for mutual 
criticism ; in this ‘ venerable company,’ which did 
not, except by censure and moral weight, interfere 
in civil affairs, rve discern a germ of the Presbj-terj'. 
The teachers were purelj’ for educational purposes. 
The ruling elders were in the Church what the 
magistrates were in the city. Their function was 
purely spiritual, confined to the judging of spiritual 
offences and the infliction of spiritual penalties, 
the aim being to secure the repentance of the 
offender. But, though Cahdn, in accordance with 
his general principles, attempted to mark off this 
eldership, with its ecclesiastical sphere of action, 
quite distinctly from the magistracy, with its civil 
functions, he could not q uite secure what he wanted, 
and had even the worse of the compromise which 
followed. He was unable to secure the election of 
the elders bj- the Church alone, or on the pure 

f round of spiritual and moral fitness. The Council, 
esides fixing the number of elders at twelve, 
decreed that two must be chosen from the Little 
Council, four from the Sixty, and six from the Two 
Hundred. The twelve, in the first instance, were 
really civil functionaries, and a committee of the 
Council j only secondarily and nominally did thej’ 
form part of a Church court. Cahin may have 
had a paramount influence in that court, but his 
influence was a purely moral one, and he never 
presided. Indeed, in spite of the presence of these 
twelve conncillois in the Consistory, along with the 
ministers, Calvin had much ado to secure for it the 
right of excommunication. It was agreed that, if 
no repentance resulted from judgments up to and 
including excommunication, the persistent oflender 
should be handed over to the civil power. As this 
applied to doctrinal as well as moral cases, it 
really amounted to a declaration of the right of 
persecution ; here at least Calvin is not in advance 
of his age, and his readiness to admit the inter- 
ference of civil power, so long as it is not opposed 
to him, weakens his position as against hostile 
interference. The deacons discharged the func- 
tions already Indicated in the Institutio, but were 
not organized, as recommended therein, into two 
classes. Calvin’s machinery for the doctr'mal and 
moral regeneration of Geneva, therefore, consisted 
of a verbally inspired Word of God, ministers to 
expound the same, a Consistory to enforce it, and 
the Council to deal with recalcitrants. A great 
deal of petty and almost ridiculous business came 
before tbe Consistory, but it accomplished its 
main purpose of raising the undoubtedly low 
standard of Genevan morals. Even to hold what 
he had got cost Calvin a long and bitter struggle. 
He was opposed by many old Genevans who had 
taken a prominent part m the liberation of their 
city and resented foreign intrusion, however 
salutary ; and by that section of the citizens who 
resented the strictness of his moral control. His 
gains were not secure for over a decade ; and not 
tUl he received the citizenship of Geneva in 1559 
did he attempt to define more clearly the dis- 
tinction between Church and State, in a series of 
demands which were practically all granted by 
the Council. Before his death in 1564 he had 
vastly^ bettered Genevan morals, given the city a 
splendid educational system, and made it a refuge 


for the oppressed of Europe, and he had the satis- 
faction of knowin" that in France, in Scotland 
and elsewhere his ideas of Church government and 
of the relation of Church and State were teinv 
extensively put into practice. The Presbyterian 
Church as a distinct and definite ecclesiastical 
body had entered upon its honourable career. 

iii. History in Europe.— r. Scotland Pres- 

b 3 ’terianism, in its national form as an established 
Church, is best exemplified in the case of Scotland 
where, after an eventful history of three centuries 
and a half, it still retains a powerful grip upon 
the people. The Scottish Eeformation, in the 
Lutheran form, was already so far advanced in 
1525 as to call for stringent government interfer. 
ence ; but, when it became strong enough to 
dominate the nation forty years later, it had 
assumed the Calvinist form, and it was the 
Calvinist type of theology and polity that received 
oificial recognition in 1560. The great protagonist 
of the movement was John Knox, who was called 
to the ministry at St. Andrews by popular acclama- 
tion during the period of excitement which followed 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton (1546). Knox was 
made prisoner when the French fleet captured St. 
Andrews castle in 1547, and spent two years as a 
galley-slave. After his release he remained in 
exile till 1559. Part of this period was spent in 
England, where he more than once refused prefer- 
ment, part in Frankfort, where he and others 
vainly attempted to set the Church upon a Puritan 
basis, and part in Geneva, where he was enabled 
to see at w’ork opinions and ideas which he had 
independently drawn from Scripture. His views 
were moulded and confirmed rather than created 
by his Genevan experience. Eetnrning finally to 
Scotland in 1559, he became at once tbe head and 
front of the Eeformation movement ; and, if any 
confirmation of his Presbyterian convictions was 
necessary, he found it in the opposition of regent 
and bishops. By the middle of 1560 the Treaty of 
Edinburgh marked the triumph of Protestantism 
and English influence over Catholicism and the 
French interest, and the religious influence of 
Knox held the field in Scotland. The Confession 
of 1560 is thoroughly Calvinist, and is conspicuous 
for a wise moderation, which is unfortunately less 
apparent in the conflicts of later times. The first 
Book of Discipline embodies an essentially Pres- 
byterian conception of the ministry. The differ- 
ences from the Genevan organization are exactly 
what we might expect from the difl'ering ecclesi- 
astical needs of a nation and a oit 3 '-state; the 
diflerences from the modem Scottish organization 
may be explained from the different circumstances 
of the age. Knox and his coadjutors were faced 
by the difficult problem of an abundant harvest 
and a lack of labourers ; they had to find 100 
ministers where Calvin had to find one. The 
first General Assembly, c.g., contained only six 
ministers ; accordingly, the ministerial office was 
s^plemented in two directions. The reader’s 
office was added to fill the gaps in the ranks of 
the regular ministry, the temporary nature of 
the expedient, however, being fully recognized. 
Eeaders were expected and encouraged to justify 
by their work eventual promotion to the regular 
ministry; persistent incapacity to do so was 
followed by exclusion from office. The scarcity 
of ministers also implied the necessity of making 
the best possible use of those available, and the 
country was therefore divided into ten dioceses, 
each in charge of a superintendent, who had to see 
that kirks were planted at the proper strategic 
points, to help the ministers in their work, and 
generally to exercise supervision. Some of these 
were laymen. The contention that these super- 
intendents were virtually bishops cannot be upheld 
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—still less the almost fantastic contention that 
they ■were intended in time to ho superseded by 
fully-qualified bishops. In this connexion wo may 
note a curious and instructive parallel to the 
Scottish system of 1560 in the Canadian organiza- 
tion of to-da 3 '. There, similar needs have called 
forth similar expedients. The diflicult problem of 
Church extension in the rapidly-filling West has 
called into being the office of superintendent with- 
out any aftertiiought of cpiscopacj’. Divinity 
ttudents in full standing and lay missionaries who 
look forward to ordination after n special course 
correspond to the readers of 1560. Knox’s doctor 
is represented by the professor, the lay elder by 
his kind, and the deacon by the manager. The 
parallel is strikingly complete. 

In the Church of 1560 the germ of the later 
Presbytery is discerned in the weekly meeting of 
loc.al ministers in the towns, the Synod is fore- 
shadowed by the superintendent’s Council, and the 
General Assembly, irregularly constituted as yet 
and with uncertain powers, met at frequent inter- 
vals. The fully articulated system of later times 
grew only by degrees. ICnox and his fellow- 
workers took substantially the same view ns 
Calvin regarding the relation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers; indeed, though his own ! 
views on the point were independently matured, j 
Knox had consulted Bullingcr and Calvin on it 
during his exile ; and the struggle of Geneva was ! 
repeated on a national scale in Scotland. The I 
return of Mary Queen of Scots from France in ! 
1561 ushered in a period of strife. The Keformers 
mistrusted hlary's good intentions towards the 
now Church, and resented the withholding of 
recognition from certain of their standards ; she, 
on her side, was piqued by ministerial interference 
in her private concerns, and saw in the Church 
a formidable obstacle to her scheme of Roman 
Catholic reaction. Politics and the greed of the j 
nobles went hand in hand with ecclesiastical strife j 
to make difficult the way of the new Church ; and 
civil war at length broke out, as a result of which 
the unhappy queen was driven from Scotland ' 
(1568) and the Roman Catliolic power in the | 
country was finally broken. But the defeat of 
the Roman Catholic party and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession in the person of the 
infant James va. did not bring peace to the Church. 
The ministers found it nearly impossible to secure 
their stipends in terms of the agreement come to 
with the civil authorities ; and, after some dis- 
cussion, bishops were re-introduced into the Church 
by the Concordat of Leith (1572). To this expedi- 
ent Knox consented before his death, recommend- 
ing, however, that such bishops should be respons- 
ible to the General Assembly. The experiment 
proved a disastrous failure. Rot only did the new 
episcopate escape ecclesiastical control, but they 
also rendered the clergy poorer than ever, by 
becoming the cat’s-paws of the nobles in their 
seizure of ecclesiastical revenues, instead of the 
paj’-masters of the unhappy clergy. The con- 
temptuous name of ‘tulchans’ applied to the 
bishops of 1572 shows the estimation in which 
they were generally held, and the contemptible 
part which they played in the history of the time 
was a severe blow to the cause of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. In 1574 Andrew Melville returned to 
Scotland from Geneva, and proceeded to uphold 
the view that the office of bishop was unscriptural 
and by no means to be tolerated in a pure Church. 
Circumstances assured his success. By 1580 the 
‘tulchans’ had disappeared; and in 1578 the 
second Book of Discipline was prepared, to be 
endorsed by the General Assembly in 1581. The 
first Book had grown out of the circumstances of 
the time, and found its best sanction in con- 


temporaiy needs; the second Book, on the other 
hand, aimed at the deduction of general principles 
from the NT. E.g., the offices of superintendent 
and reader were excised as episcopal and un- 
scriptural ; and, whereas the first Book had set 
up no Church courts, the second supplied the 
omission, but, strangelj’ enough, left out the most 
characteristic court of all — the Fresbyter 5 ’. Pres- 
bj’teries, however, were coming rapidly into exist- 
ence ; and the Assembly which adopted the Book 
erected several in 1581. Of the offices mentioned 
in the Book, the doctor and tlie deacon have 
practically disappeared ; minister and elder alone 
remain with their original functions. The second 
Book of Discipline, with its determined attempt 
at n closer organization than that of 1560, never 
secured, in its cntiret 3 ', the sanction of the civil 
power. 

From the time of Melville’s return to Scotland a 
determined struggle raved in tlie country for n 
centur 3 ‘. On the one side we have Melville and 
those who followed him, holding the most rigid 
views concerning the parit 3 ' of all ministers and 
the divine neccssit 3 ' of Pre3b3'terian Church 
government : on the other, the determined Episco- 
palianism of the Stuart kings. Parallel to this 
divergence of view, and vitally connected with it, 
ran the question of the relation between Church 
and State, which became acute in every state 
where the Reformed Church had trouble with the 
authorities. Melville, on liis side, believed in the 
double jurisdiction of Christ and the temporal 
kin", and strenuously resisted any interference 
with the Church within her own inviolate sphere ; 
James vi., on the other side, believing in the 
Divine Right of kings, saw in the Church’s claim 
to spiritual independence as great a menace to the 
royal power as the papal jurisdiction had been. 
Moreover, ns his succession to the English throne 
became more and more assured, the king was 
moved by a sense of the risks attendant upon the 
maintenance of two dillering ecclesiastical polities 
within his dominions, and his consistent aim was 
to conform Scotland to Anglicanism. By means 
of episcopacy he could best hope to maintain 
control over the Church. Throughout the long 
struggle absolutism by Divine Right, episcopacy 
in the Church, and royal supremac 3 ’ over all causes 
were banded together against limited monarcly, 
Presbyterian Church government, and ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy in spiritual alfiiirs. 

The details of the struggle need not be closely 
followed. The king, on his part, aimed at the 
complete subordination of Church and people to 
his views ; the Church, on her part, resisted royal 
interference in spiritual matters. But the Church 
founded nil her activities, beliefs, and claims 
ostensibly on the "Word of God ; and, os the 
ministers alone had the right to interpret that, no 
practical limit could be set to the claims of the 
Church, except by efl'ective intervention on the 
part of the civil power. The king, as it turned 
out, would concede nothing, and the ministers 
claimed too much ; and there is some truth in the 
thesis that Scotland had to choose between the 
tyranny of a king and the tyranny of a ministry 
self-constituted ns the inteimreters of an infallible 
Bible. But, oil the whole, the Church represented 
the popular will, and served the popular cause. 
The ministers were chosen by popular election, 
they educated the people to the best of their 
abilit 3 ’, and sought to win their confidence ; and 
there is no doubt that during the 17th cent, the 
General Assembly was a more representative body 
than the subservient Scottish parliament. Pres- 
byterianism won a victory in 1592, when it secured 
from king and parliament what has been called its 
Magna Cliarta ; but Episcopacy was re-introduced 
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in 1610, and the next opportunitj- of the Pres- 
byterians came in 163S, ■when the injudicious and 
obstinate interference of Charles I. and Laud with 
the liturgy caused a wave of feeling to inundate 
Scotland that made the National Covenant possible. 
The Glasgow Assembly of tliat year swept away 
Episcopacy ; and the king, whose hands were tied 
by difficulties in England, was powerless to sai'e 
the bishops. Four years later civil war broke out 
in England between king and parliament. Now 
at lengtli the long opposition culminated in an 
appeal to arms, and by the Solemn League and 
Covenant the Scottish Church and the English 
parliament were united in tlie cause of representa- 
tive government and religious freedom. 

2 . England. — It will be convenient at this point 
to refer to the history of English Presbyterianism, 
wliioli in 1643 found itself allied with its Scottish 
neighbour. The growing rigidity of ecclesiastical 
arrangements durin" Elizabeth’s reign stimulated 
nonconformity into life both within and uithout 
the State Church. Of the nonconformists within 
the Church one party agreed on the whole with 
the Anglican establishment, but ndshed to see 
certain Komanist survivals purged away ; another 
party, taking up the Presbyterian attitude, dis- 
agreed entirely with existing arrangements. Of 
the fortunes of the former party little need be said 
— they varied with the degree of persecuting zeal 
exercised by the authorities. But both parties 
have their essential connexion with Scotland from 
the beginning ; for the troubles of the English 
congregation at Frankfort, in which John Knox 
was involved, were in fact a struggle between 
Anglicanism and Puritanism, and the first really 
Puritan congregation was John Knox’s in Geneva. 
To that city, therefore, may be traced, not only 
the genesis of Scottish Presbyterianism, but also 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism and Puritanism 
in England. English nonconformity was largely 
the result of what the Marian exiles had seen and 
done abroad. 

The movement of repression was well under way 
in 1561, by which time Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity and other measures were in operation 
against nonconformity. A second Act of Uni- 
formity followed in 1563. About 1565 Parker 
declared that Presbyterianism was the Church’s 
most threatening foe — and certainly it was the 
most definite and concrete form of opposition to 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. About 1570 
Cartwnght, a Cambridge Divinity professor (later 
deprived for his anti-ecclesiastical views), brought 
Presbyterianism into prominence by his activity ; 
and in 1572 the propaganda evolved into the 
‘ Admonition to Parliament.’ The ’ Admonition ’ 
consisted of two manifestoes which never reached 
the stage of presentation to parliament. It is 
fanatically Presbyterian in tone, and aims at the 
substitution of presbytery for episcopacy in English 
Church government. In the same year the first 
Englisli Presbytery was erected at Wandsworth. 
Cartwright was fotced to flee the country, but 
maintained from his exile a vigorous literary' 
defence of Presbyterianism against Whitgift. 
Other writings in defence of presbj’tery, such as 
that of Travers in 1574, continued to appear ; and 
in 1583 enough Presbyterians existed in England 
to make possible the issue of a Directory of Church 
Government ; but after that date the Presbyterian 
movement, having flourished for a decade, began 
to decline. Whitgift, though he did not, like 
Bancroft, insist on the divine right of episcopacy, 
was sternly set against nonconformity ; and, by 
means of an ecclesiastical commission, forced from 
all ministers the admission that ^iscopacy was at ' 
least not contrary to Scripture. In 1584 the Pres- 
byterians failed to introduce into parliament a bill 


in favour of their discipline ; the Marprelate Tracts 
of 1588-89 roused Wliitgift to a fresh access of 
persecuting zeal ; the incident of the Armada in 
1588 helped to confound in men’s minds the ideas 
of nonconformity and political disaffection. 'Thus, 
thongh about 1590 there were some 500 Presby- 
terian ministers in England, tiie Act of 1593 ended 
meanwhile all elfective opposition to the State 
Church. Presbyterianism found itself in especial 
difficulties when subjected to persecution, because, 
unlike Independency, it could not realize its idea! 
except by means of an elaborate organization, and 
so could not retire into hiding till the storm blew 
over, without relinquishing essential principles. 
Driven by tlie Act of 1593 to exile, or silence, or 
tlie assumption of the cloak of Puritanism, Pres- 
byterianism languished for a time ; and the liopes 
raised by the Hampton Court Conference (1604) 
proved illusory. But, as time went on, the ideas 
of James l. and Charles I. concerning Divine Eight 
gradually drove into alliance the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and the consistent harshness 
of Laud towards nonconformity helped to pre- 
cipitate the great crisis of the Civil War. About 
the time when the Long Parliament met (1629) 
Presbyterianism had begun to raise its head 
London was strongly Presbyterian, and Presby- 
terianism was widely diffused throughout England. 
In 1630 appeared Alexander Leighton’s Sion's Plea 
against the Prelacie, for which the author was 
severely punished. Other incidents of the same 
nature occurred ; and, while the Long Parliament, 
to begin with, merely desired to abate the over- 
weening pretensions of the bishops, there were 
many who desired more, and their ideas gradually 
prevailed. Scottish commissioners were in London, 
preaching frequently, writing, holding conferences. 
In 1641 appeared Smectymnuus, a plea for Pres- 
byterianism which recalled the days of Cartwright 
The Boot and Branch petition of Dec. 1640 and the 
ministers’ petition of Jan. 1641 were on the same 
lines. Parliamentary defeats in the early part of 
the Civil War rendered the Presbyterian alliance 
necessary, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1643 ushered in the period of Presbyterian 
ascendancy, which lasted till 1648. Charles I. had 
now combined against himself all the elements of 
ecclesiastical and political revolt in the British 
Isles ; and Presbyterianism was meanwhile the 
dominating religious factor in the combination. 
The decision of battle went against the royalists, 
who were decisively beaten at Naseby in 1645; 
and Presbyterianism enjoyed its triumph. The 
terms of the Solemn League and Covenant show 
how far short Presbyterianism yet was of learning 
from its own sulfenngs the lesson of toleration. 
One of the avowed aims of the treaty was to force 
aU the British Isles into Presbyderian conformity ; 
and, though the English Presbyterians were less 
narrow and fanatical than their covenanted Scot- 
tish brethren, and though the Independents, a 
growing body, were still more set on liberty of 
conscience, the Scots had their way. The West- 
minster Assembly was overwhelmingly Presby- 
terian in sentiment and policy, and adorned the few 
years of the Presbyterian ascendancy with those 
classics of English-speaking Presbyterianism which 
almost make us forget the narrow spirit of the time 
and are the fine flower of Calvinist dogmatics. 

The Westminster Confession of 1647, still the 
official Confession of English-speaking Presby- 
terians, is a noble monument to its authors and to 
the age which gave it birth ; in its stately and 
balanced style, in the completeness with which it 
sets forth the Calvinist theology, in its pointed 
avoidance of what is merely controversial, it is 
the model of a Confession for a great body of 
Christian believers who are conscious enough of 
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compliance began, and, as feeling on both sides 
■was exasperated, the situation in Scotland gre’w 
steadily -worse. Pre^dons experience made the 
Presbyterians cba^ of attempted compromise, 
and such Acts of Indulgence as -were passed did 
little to mollify the growing hittemess. On the 
one hand, we have Test Acts and the like, abuses 
of justice, persecution of the most odious kind, the 
doings of a Claverhonse in the field and a Mackenzie 
in the forum, torture, imprisonment, proscription, 
death. It is little wonder if we find, on the other, 
■wild fanaticism and rebellion mingling with a 
singleness of purpose and an endurance that some- 
times rise to the sublime. After the unsuccessful 
rebellion of 1679, when the victor 3 ’ of Druraclog 
was eclipsed by the defeat of Bothwell Brig, dis- 
sensions broke out among the persecuted Cove- 
nanters, and the fanatical societies came into 
existence with their Apologetic Declarations, their 
fondness for the OT as a guide to the treatment of 
enemies, and their desperate anticipation of what 
the English Revolution achieved ten years later. 
In the last few years of Charles’s reign the peme- 
cution grew so fierce that the name of ‘ lulling 
Times ’ has been applied to the period ; but the 
triumph of the Presbj-terians came not long after, 
when James -vii. and ll. was deposed in favour of 
William III, Even then the issue hung in the 
balance for some time ; but the sensitiveness of 
AVUliam in. to public opinion, coupled with the 
influence of Carstares, decided the establishment 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Since 1690 no 
Scottish Presbyterian has ever been called upon to 
sufler for the name. It would be easy to exaggerate 
the Buflerings of the period from 1662 to 1690. 
Much of the country remained quiet : Kirk- 
Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods continued to 
function under the bishops ; the old Creed and 
worship were little interfered with ; the bishops 
did not err on the side of worldly pomp ; and a 
large proportion of the people had no objection to 
some features of Episcopacy. But where real 
antagonism existed, as in Galloway and in Fife, 
persecution steadily rendered it worse; incidents 
like the murder of Archbishop Sharp and the 
punishments which followed it could not be for- 
gotten ; the Covenantingand anti-Erastian element 
was too severely antagonized ever to be reconciled ; 
and the sufferings under Charles il. have scored 
their mark deep upon the religious history of 
Scotland. To this day the suspicion with which 
the old Scottish Presbyterian looks upon anything 
that savours in the least of Episcopalianism 
remains a heritage from Covenanting times. 

After the establishment of Presbyterianism the 
question' of jurisdiction as between Church and 
State continued to be a source of strife, but the 
political sense of William ill. rendered easier the 
smoothing over of difficulties. The last martyr to 
die the -victim of opposed religions convictions was 
Aikenhead in 1697 ; the same year saw in force 
for the first time the educational ideas of the 
Scottish Reformers — the educational fruits of 
Episcopal enterprise under an Act of Parliament 
of 1633 haviiig fallen into decay under Charles n. 
Presbyterianism by degrees justified its establish- 
ment m Scotland, its victory being largely helped 
by the contrast of its loyalty in the ‘ Fifteen ’ and 
the ‘Forty-five,’ lyith the undoubted Stuart 
sympathies of its Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
nvais. Moreover, a better feeling grew up be- 
tween the opposing bodies, so that Archbishop 
Denison of Canterbury, in a debate in the English 
House of^ Lords on the Act securing Scottish 
Presbyterianism, could say that 

‘he hed no scruple apninst ratifying, approving, and confirming 
it within the bounds of Scotland; he thought the narrow 
notions of all Churches had been their ruin, and he believed 


the Church of Scotland to be as true a Protestant Church as the 
Church of England though he could not say it was so perfect' 
(W. Carstares, StaU-papers, Edinburgh, 1774, 759, 760). 

The Toleration Act of 1712 lent the sanction of law 
to the new spirit of peacefulness ; but the successful 
issue of the struggle with Episcopacj- did not, anv 
more than the victory over Roman Catholicism, 
end the troubles of the Scottish Church, for, in the 
same year, the Patronage Act introduced a new 
cause of discord which rent the Church in pieces. 
The first Book of Discipline had advocated the 
popular election of ministers ; patronage, irith the 
General Assembly as the final court of appeal in 
disputed cases, was decreed by parliament in 1567. 
Patronage was abolished in 1649, restored in 1660, 
abolished in 1690, and now restored in 1712 — from 
■which time onwards this ancient cause of strife 
assumes the position of chief disturber of the peace 
of the Church of Scotland. From time to time also 
the old question of civil and spiritual jurisdiction 
is raised. The result is to make the Church 
history of Scotland for the past two centuries a 
perfect kaleidoscope of separating and re-uniting 
sects. During all that period the Church remained 
singularly free from doctrinal troubles of any 
sort; the ‘Marrow’ case about 1720, the Simson 
case of 1729, and the Leechman case of 1744 re- 
present all the heresy troubles of the Church until 
very recent times ; bnt already in 1733 secession 
was at work. Troubles arose over the working of 
the Patronage Act — troubles encouraged by the 
indefinite practice of a perfectly definite law — and 
the sti-ife between patron and people tended always 
to be fought out on the higher ground of spiritual 
versus civil jurisdiction. The Erskines, after 
taking the definite step of constituting the 
'Associate Presbytery,’ refused the concessions 
made to them by the General Assembly of 1734, 
and -would not re-enter the Church which thiH 
sought to make amends for their ejection; their 
final ejection by the General Assembly of 1740 
confirmed their secession. Previous to this their 
‘Judicial Testimony’ of 1736 had recalled all the 
old Covenanting bitterness ; and, after the Cam- 
bnslang ‘ AVark ’ and the -visits of Whitefield in 
1741 and 1742, they produced ‘The Declaration, 
Protestotion and Testimony of the Suffering 
Remnant of the anti-Popish, anti-Lutheran, anti- 
Prelatic, anti-AVhitefielaian, anti-Erastian, anti- 
sectarian, true Presbyterian Church of Scotland,’ 
etc. — a document whose character is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. In 1746, when the ‘ Forty- 
five’ had definitely failed, the Associate^ Synod 
itself split in two over the question of taking the 
Burgess Oath, and bnrgher and anti-bnrgher ex- 
communicated each the other in 1747. 

Meanwhile the question of patronage contoned 
to agitate the Church of Scotland, which divided 
into the ‘moderate’ and ‘evangelical’ parties. 
Both objected to patronage; hut the moderates 
believed in the enforcement of the existing law, 
while the evangelical party attached greater import- 
ance to the popular call. Disputed settlements 
resulted, often attended by painful scenes, and, 
as a consequence of one such disputed election, 
Thomas Gillespie, who had been deposed for re- 
fusing to assist at the ordination of an unpopular 
presentee to Inverkeithing, formed -ndth Thomas 
Boston and Thomas Collier in 1761 the ‘ Presbytery 
of Relief.’ Another sect was thus launched upon 
its career, but the kindly attitude of Gillespie 
towards the Establishment and his desire to get 
back to it contrast most favourably with the 
determined hostility of the Erskines. The moder- 
ates had the best of the battle within the Church ; 
but their ascendancy was purchased at the cost of 
increased dissent; for, in 1764, there were 120 
meeting-houses in Scotland, served by ministers 
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[or %vliom the people had forsaken unpopular 
presentees and parish churches, and the rigid ' 
enforcement of the patronage law seemed of set 
purpose to aggravate the popular opposition. The 
moderates certainij* pacifaed the Church, and put 
an end to the painful scenes only too common at 
unpopular settlements; hy 1770 the people had 
learned either to submit quietly or to secede quietly, 
\mt secession was more frequent than submission. 
William Robertson, who led the moderate party to 
victory, was one of a group of brilliant men who 
adorned the Church of Scotland at that time ; 
among others may be named John Home, the I 
author of the tragedy of Douglas, George Campbell, 
who answered Hume, and Thomas Reid, who ' 
answered Locke. One result of the labours of the I 
moderates was an improvement in the literary 
quality of Scottish pulpit work. 

Towards the end of the century the hurghers 
split into two — the Old Lights and the New Lights 
— over the Mestion of the Covenant and the powers 
of the civil magistrate ; the anti-burghers also 
divided into two Synods over the question of the 
civil magistrate ; and, as the Cameronians, in their 
new Macmillanite form, contrary to expectation, 
remained aloof from the secession, forming the 
‘Reformed Presbytery’ in 1743 and renewing the 
Covenants for the last time in 1745, the Church in 
Scotland was tom in pieces by the end of the 18th 
century. 

The end of that century witnessed important 
changes — the slackening of the anti-popisu spirit, 
the beginning of debates concerning creed-sub- 
scription, the shifting of population with the re- 
sultant need for new churches, the rise of a 
missionary spirit and of a sentiment of greater 
catholicity. Roman Catholic emancipation in 1829 
and the Reform Bill of 1832 were symptoms of a 
wave of liberalism, which had its efl'ect on the 
Church of Scotland. The Church’s sore was stUl 
patronage, and from 1832 onwards overtures began 
to pour in from Presbyteries, asking for the re- 
storation of the Call to its old place. The General 
Assembly of 1833 threw out the Veto Act, which 
conferred upon the majority of heads of families 
in any church the power to veto the appointment 
of any presentee on reasonable grounds — and this 
in spite of the powerful support of Thomas 
Chalmers. But this was the last victory of the 
moderates, who could not prevent the passing of 
the Veto Act and the Chapels Act the following 
year. Ten years of strife supervened. A number 
of causes citibres brought the Assembly and the 
Court of Session into violent conflict, and the 
question was raised as to the competence of the 
Assembly to pass such Acts. The Claim of Right 
of 1842 took very high ground in regard to spiritual 
independence, and nothing less than total abolition 
of patronage, with complete independence of the 
civul power, became the claim of t'-e extreme ‘non- 
intmsionist’ party. The quarrel over patronage 
had developed into the old quarrel ovmr jurisdiction, 
and in 1843 occurred the great secession known ns 
the Disruption. Out of 1203 ministers, 451 left 
the Church. In 1874 patronage was abolished; 
but the Churches in Scotland still continue their 
separate existence, though the signs of the times 
pomt to better things. Indeed, the tendency of 
nearly a century past has been, on the whole, 
towards the re-union of the broken fragments of 
the Scottish Church. To take the more important 
examples, in 1820 the two bodies of Old and New 
Lights coalesced into the United Secession Chnrch ; 
and, by the union of that body with the Relief 
Synod in 1847, the United Presbyterian Church 
was brought into existence. Thus the Secession 
Church became the pioneer of union ; and in 1900 
was consummated the wider union of United 


Presbyterian Church and Free Church into the 
United Free Church of Scotland. A remnant re- 
fused to enter the new Church, and was declared 
after an appeal to the House of I^rds to be the 
legal Free Church. The latest statistics show that 
tlie Chnrch of Scotland has 16 Synods, 84 Presby- 
teries, 1442 parish churches, 53 chapels with ordained 
ministers, 201 mission or preaching stations, 718,719 
communicants, 2149 Sunday Schools with 19,662 
teachers and 218,702 scholars, adult classes number- 
ing 59,091 scholars, and a Christian liberality of 
£555,116, 16s. lOd. per annum. The United Free 
Church has 12 Synods, 64 Presbyteries, 1565 congre- 
gations, and 18 congregational missions with or- 
dained ministers; communicants number 512,003, 
Sunday Schools2224with24,055teachersand 223,659 
scholars, adult classes 2018 with 77,666 pupils ; and 
the annual income is £1,046,049, 8s. 4d. In addition 
the Church of Scotland has a Synod in England, a 
Presbytery in British Guiana, and missions in 
Africa, India, and China, while the United Free 
Church has Presbyteries in the Italian and Iberian 
peninsulas and missions in India, Manchuria, 
Africa, and the "W. Indies. The Free Church of 
Scotland has 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, and about 
160 congregations (many of them vacant) with a 
mission in Africa. Of the smaller bodies, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, which is in full 
communion with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches of America and Ireland, has 11 con- 
gregations, and the Synod of United Original 
Seceders has 4 Presbyteries, 26 congregations, and 
a mission in India. 

4 . Ireland. — Presbyterianism in Ireland took its 
rise among the colonists wiio were settled in Ulster 
after the abortive rebellion of the early 17th 
century. These settlers were mainly of Scottish 
birth ; and, ns Episcopacy was just then enjoying 
one of its brief triumphs in Scotland, Ireland 
received her fair share of exiled Scottish ministers. 
Thus the spread of Presbyterianism was rapid. 
The Anglican Churchmen, poorly supported from 
England, could not in any case have made effective 
opposition; as it was, following the lead of 
Archbishop Ussher, they welcomed the Scottish 
ministers, and for a time Presbyterian and Angli- 
can worked amicably together. Under the new 
conditions the original evil repute of the Ulster 
colonists was gradually lived down ; but the grow- 
ing success of Presbyterianism at length aroused 
the antanonism of the bishops, who, forsaking the 
spirit of Ussher for that of Laud, secured, for the 
time being, the suppression of Irish Presbyterian- 
ism. The process was complete by 1636. Five 
years later Scottish troops were sent into the 
conntry to aid in the suppression of a rebellion; 
and, as the completion of their task demanded a 
prolonged stay in Ireland, the chaplains of the 
force were able to re-introduce Pre.sbyterianism. 
A Presbytery was formed at Carrickfergus on 10th 
June 1642, and within twenty years the Church 
numbered 5 Presbyteries, 80 congregations, and 70 
ministers. This brief period of rapid expansion 
was followed by a century of persecution, which 
was interrupted by a short space of toleration and 
the institution of the Reginm Donum under "iVilliam 
in., only to be resumed under Queen Anne by the 
Test Act of 1704. The results were made apparent 
in a steady stream of American emigration, which 
drained Ireland of vast numbers of her best citizens ; 
but not till near 1800 was the obnoxious Act of 
1704 cancelled ; and even since then Irish Presby- 
terianism has enjoyed freedom rather than privi- 
leges. 

Two controversies have agitated the Church. 
The first of these gathered round the New Light 
movement, which, beginning in 1709 as a revolt 
against creed-subscription, resulted in a wide-spread 
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laxity of doctrine. The movement was not de- 
cisively checked till about 1750, when the aiTival 
from Scotland of a sufficient number of rigidly 
orthodox seceders turned the tide. The Anan 
controversy broke out in the early half of the 19th 
cent., and, after a ten years’ battle, Henry Cooke, 
a prominent figure on the orthodox side, forced 
matters to a decision in 1829. The secession of 
only 17 ministers was a sufficient proof of tlio 
triumph of orthodoxy. There followed in 1840 a 
union between the Secession Synod and the Synod 
of Ulster, and gradually the scattered congregations 
of the south and east came in, till, in 1854, there 
was only one Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
From that time onwards progress has been rapid 
in every department of Church work. The Regiiim 
Donum was discontinued in 18G9 ; but the loss has 
been more than balanced by the addition of a 
Sustentation Fund to the interest on the commuta- 
tion of life- interests. The Irish_ Church has been 
of great influence, especially in Ulster, where 
powerful opposition has had to be faced, but also 
wherever Ul-stermen have congregated abroad. It 
numbers at present 36 Presbytenes, 562 congrega- 
tions, 653 ministers, and over 100,000 communicants. 

5. Wales. — Alone among the Presbyterian 
Churches of the British Empire, the Welsh Church 
owes nothing to Scotland. Its formation resulted 
from an evangelical movement within the Anglie.an 
Church, which was begun by Howell Harris in 
1735. As the movement grew and spread, societies 
were formed, and the treatment meted out to those 
societies by the Established Church at length drove 
them to separatist courses. The unwillingness of 
the episcopate finally forced the societies to seek 
ordination for their pastors elsewhere ; and, after 
they had adopted the iiractice of ordination by 
prosbyteia (1811), the society organization speedily 
developed into a strong Presbyterian Church which 
has nearly 200,000 members to-day. There is also 
a Welsh Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America with over 13,000 communicants. 

6. France. — Early in the 16th cent, a movement 
of reform bad begun in France under the impulse 
of the New Learning. Francis I., an enthusiastic 
patron of the Renaissance, was keenly interested, 
and the movement was fostered by men of weight 
and learning like Jacques Lef6vre, Briconnet, and 
Guillaume Farel, and by women of position like 
Margaret of Navarre. The prospects of reform 
were bright enough, until the outbreak of Martin 
Luther alarmed the Church in France as elsewhere. 
Francis passed over to the side of the enemies of 
reform, and from 1535 Protestantism was pro- 
scribed. Yet, during the persecutions under 
Francis I. and Henry II., Protestantism continued 
to make headway in France ; and, as this was due 
mainly to the influence of the exiled Calvin, who, 
from Geneva, poured into his fatherland a steady 
stream of letters and messengers, it was the 
Calvinist form of Protestantism that graduallj- 
diffused itself throughout the country. In 1555 
La Ferrifere, a noble Frenchman, who desired 
baptism for his child, but could not visit Geneva 
for the purpose, succeeded with difficulty in per- 
suading his immediate circle of friends to elect 
La Kivibre, one of their number, as pastor, and 
thus form a congregation. So rapidly was this 
example copied that, in the three years following, 
2000 congregations were formed throughout France. 
Church and king had hitlierto seen in Protestant- 
ism no more than religious nonconformity ; they 
now began to discern in it a political menace 
well, and persecution was redoubled. On the other 
hand, as the result of a discussion at Poitiers, the 
Reformed Church in Paris summoned delegates 
from all over France to a meeting in the ca^tal ; 
and 150 delegates, assembling in due course in a 


private house in the Faubourg St, Germain, con- 
stituted themselves the First National Synod of 
the Reformed Church in France (26th May I559). 
They adopted a Calvinist Creed (the Confessio 
Galfica), and, with such changes as the different 
conditions rendered necessaiy, reproduced in their 
constitution the polity of (Geneva. Each con- 
gregation had a pastor, elders, and deacons ; but 
the Genevan practice was departed from by re- 
garding the diaconate ns a spiritual office, and 
admitting the deacons to a seat in the Consistory 
which directed congregational affairs. 'The first 
set of these officials in each church was chosen by 
popular election, but subsequently such gaps as 
might occur were filled by the Coiisistoiy ; ana this 
‘aristocratic’ method of election was long main- 
tained in the face of popular opposition. To bind 
the congregations together, provision was made 
for a gradation of Church courts. Provincial 
Synods, composed of all the pastors within the 
bounds, with one elder or deacon from each con- 
gregation, were to meet twice a year, in order to 
decide upon appeals from congregations, to arrange 
and eflect the translation of pastors, and generally 
to administer all competent affairs- General 
Synods, representing the whole Church, and com- 
posed of delegates from all the Consistories, were 
to be held as need arose. As time revealed defects 
in the system, means were devised to remedy these. 
A Colloque — the analogue of the Presbytery— was 
inserted between the congregational Consistory 
and the Provincial Synod ; and, by the additional 
arrangement that delegates to the National Sjmod 
should bo commissioned by the Provincial Synod 
instead of the Consistory, the Church was provided 
with a compact conciliar organization, which fitted 
it to play a part in the political sphere. 

The Church had now a definite constitution ; its 
members came to be known by the name ‘ Hugue- 
nots ’ {[q.v.] probably Eidgenossen, ‘oath-com- 
panions’), and it found itself definitely linked with 
the party whose chiefs were Anthony, King of 
Navarre, Louis, Duke of Condd, and Admiral 
Coligny, ns against their political and religious 
opponents, headed by the Guises, Duke and 
Clardinal. Henry n. died in 1559, the year of the 
first National Synod ; and Francis ll., the husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots and the tool of the Gnise 
faction, did not live long enough to do serious 
mischief. During the minority’ of his successor, 
Charles ix., the regency was in the hands of 
Catherine de Medici, who pursued the policy of 
pl.ay’ing off the two parties in the realm one against 
the other. The Colloque of Poissy’ (1561), at which 
Beza pleaded the cause of Protestantism with an 
eloquence that drew a reluctant tribute from his 
opponents, was a consequence of this policy ; and 
the result of the conference was the tolerant Edict 
of St. Germain (1562). But in March of that year 
a massacre of Protestants, inaugurated at Vassy 
by the Duke of Guise, transferred the issue from 
the council-chamber to the camp, and in the course 
of the next thirty years France was torn by no 
fewer than eight civil wars. The Roman Catholic 
party enjoyed almost invariably the military 
superiority, but the Huguenots were always for- 
midable enough to e.xtract good terms even from 
defeat and to renew the contest as need or oppor- 
tunity arose. Sometimes, indeed, the Crown seemed 
about to lend them definite support, as, e.g., in 
1571-72, when Coligny was all-powerful at court, 
and the English marriage project and the union 
actually arranged between Henry’ of Navarre and 
the king’s sister were devised to cement the alli- 
ance between Protestantism and the Grown. But 
the regent feared undue Protestant influence no 
less than the undue preponderance of the Guises ; 
and the reaction from this brief period of friendh- 
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nes3 took the shape of the ninssacro of St. Bar- 
tholomew (24th Aug. 1572). Except in Rome and 
in Madrid this horrid hutcheij' excited universal 
disgust; and, ns a result of it and of the renewed 
civil war which followed, a largo moderate party 
began to form in France. Toleration, however, 
had the same effect upon the extreme Roman 
Catholics as persecution upon the Protestants, viz. 
an increase of zeal ; and war, conducted hy leagues 
on tlie one side and on the other, each affiliated 
with sympathetic foreign powers, continued to 
distract the unhappj' countiy. At length, in 15S8, 
Henry Ul., seeing in the Guises the chief disturbers 
of the peace and the chief menace to the ro 3 'al 
power, took the desperate step of having the duke 
and the cardinal assassinated ; and the support of 
the Crown might, as a consequence, have passed 
speedily and dermitel 3 ' to the Protestant siefe, but 
for the assassination of the king in his turn b 3 ’ 
a fanatic.al Jesuit emissary (1589). Henry of 
Navarre, leader of the Huguenots since the death 
of Colign 3 ’ in the great massacre, was now king ; 
but, wiiile he could and did win victories in the 
field, he could not, so long as he remained Protes- 
tant, conquer so definitely as to pacify France. 
Accordingl 3 ', he turned Roman Catholic (20th 
July 1593) and, after the peace of Vervins had 
ended a war with Spain which united all France 
for a common object, the Edict of Nantes (1598) 
was issued. The Protestants were given the right 
of public worship, except in Paris and a few other 
places ; they still had to recognize the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholicism, but their own mem- 
bers had full civil and political rights ; and they 
were riven, besides an annual grant, full control 
of such towns and f'>rtresses as had been in their 
pos.session the 3 ’ear before the Edict. In many 
wa 3 ’a the Reformed Church had suflered during 
the civi’ -vars: the absence of man^’ members in 
the field had woefull 3 ’ reduced the livings of the 
clergy, tlie number of congregations liad slirunk 
from ’2150 to 763, the influence of Henry’ of Navarre 
as leader w'as in sad and unspirituaf contrast to 
that of Coligny. But the constitutional frame- 
work of the Church had been well looked to, and 
altogether 15 National Synods had been held 
during the wars. At one of these, held in La 
Rochelle (1571) under the moderatorsldp of Beza, 
the Creed and constitution of 1559 liad been revised 
and renewed, and Pre3b3’terian government form- 
ally adopted during the brief sunshine of ro 3 ’al 
favour. Thus, though the growth of tlie Reformed 
Church was checked, owing to many of the 
Huguenot nobility and gentlemen following the 
kings lead and turning Roman Catholic, a strong 
body remained stauncli, and the growth of the 
Church’s wealth was some compensation for its 
slower increase in numbers. The grant of 43,000 
crowns per- annum was devoted to the foundation 
and upkeep of theological colleges at Montauban 
and Sanmur, and the independence of the French 
Church was rendered complete. After Henry’s 
death in IGIO liis work ns a statesman was taken 
^ by Richelieu, but Richelieu’s fear of the 
Huguenots as a possible menace to the royal power 
gave bis religious policy a reactionary character. 
An e.xpedition was sent against BSam, which had 
been a Protestant stronghold for sixty years, and 
a massacre of Protestants resulted in the re-estab- 
lishment of Catholicism. In 1623 it was decreed 
that a royal commissioner must he present at all 
meetings of the National Synod to ensure that 
none but strictly ecclesiastical matters should be 
discussed. The policy culminated in a demand 
for the surrender or La Rochelle, which was 
refused; but the city was forced to capitulate 
after a year’s resistance (1628), and, with the 
capture of the sadly-reduced stronghold, the politi- 
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cal power of the Huguenots disappeared. There- 
after tlie Provincial S 3 ’nods were suppressed ; and 
the consequent removal of all organization told 
hcavil 3 ’ upon the individual congregations. The 
Huguenot nobles were tempted with offices and 
political preferment, the pastors were tempted 
with higher stipends ; and many yielded to these 
temptations. Under Louis xiv. and Mazarin the 
process was carried on : Colloques were suppressed 
in 1657, and in 1659 the S 3 ’nod of Louaun was 
informed by the ro 3 ’al commissioner that Synods 
would be held in future onl 3 ' if the king considered 
it expedient — wliich of course the king never 
afteiavards did. Yet, up to the death of Mazarin 
in 1661, the Huguenots continued to be numerous; 
for their commercial honesty enjoyed no less repute 
than their commercial skill, and, realizing their 
economic value to the nation, Mazarin did not 
push them to extremity. But he had deprived 
them of their last shred of organization, and, after 
his death, the king fell under the influence of 
Roman Catholic bigots, who used tlie opportunit 3 ’ 
to destro 3 ' tlie Huguenots. Bribery again did its 
work, backed now by the exclusion from office of 
all Huguenots; converts to Protestantism were 
banished, while converts to Catholicism were held 
in honour, and their former pastors forbidden even 
to speak to them. Protestant children were kid- 
napped in great numbers by Catholic priests, to be 
reared in the Catholic faith, and their parents had 
no redress. About 1681 the practice began of con- 
verting Huguenots by quartering upon them troops 
of dragoons, whose iniquities and licence were 
connived at. The desperate Protestants at length 
took to emigration ns a relief from their troubles ; 
but, after about 50,000 bad cot away, a royal 
edict stopped even that loophole of escape. Fin- 
ally on 22nd Oct. 1685 the Edict of Nantes was 
fonnall 3 * revoked. All Protestant ministers were 
to leave France within fourteen days, all Protes- 
tant churches and schools were to be closed, and 
the children, after baptism by Roman Catholic 
priests, to be brought up in the Catliolic faith. If 
any of the unhappy people were caught in the 
attempt to flee the country, the men were sent to 
the galleys and the women to prison, for life; 
seven months later the penalty was altered to 
death. Nevertheless, some 250,000 made good 
their escape to Holland, England, Germany, and 
America, and by forcing them to flee France com- 
mitted economic suicide. In Toulouse, e.y., only 
one-tenth of the skilled silk-workers remained, 
and, from first to last, 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 of 
Fronce’s best citizens were lost to her by senseless 
persecution. A small remnant held out in the 
UGvennes, where, as in the case of the Scottish 
Covenanters, the hard, uncertain life and the lack 
of educated pastors gave rise to wild fanaticism. 
Like nil fanatics, these Camisards (g.u.) endured 
and fought well ; with a total strength of 10,000 
desperate men they held out during a three years’ 
war against all the troops that France sent against 
them, and not till 1716 did the royal power feel 
justified in saying that persecution had done its 
work. But persecuted heresy dies Iiard, and in 
the same year began the work of Huguenot re- 
organization under Antoine Court. He was fin- 
ally forced to flee the country when his growing 
success attracted attention ; but from Lausanne 
he continued to send trained pastors and to direct 
operations. Persecution hindered the work, hut 
could not stop it ; the Huguenots increased in 
numbers, and spread their organization far he 3 ’ond 
the C5i’ennes. Finally, when Voltaire had made 
religious indifference the fashion, the Protestants 
received their civil rights in 17S7, and the Revolu- 
tion shortly afterivards restored their religious 
rights as well ; but very soon the orgy of secularism 
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which supervened drove Catholic and Protestant 
alike into the -wildemess. Kohespierre’s death, 
however, brought saner counsels, and Protestant- 
ism received in 1795 the full measure of liberty 
which she has since enjoyed. Napoleon, from the 
absolutist standpoint, greatly modified the Presby- 
terian constitution of the Church in his enactment 
of Sth April 1802. Congregational Consistories 
and National Synods were abolished. Congrega- 
tions were grouped into consistorial churches, each 
consisting of 6U00 souls, and the Consistory for 
each was composed of all the pastors in the group, 
together with 6 to 12 elders, who were chosen from 
among the principal tax-payers. Five such con- 
sistorial churches were grouped into a Synod 
circle, and these Synods were made up of one 
pastor and one eider from each congregation ; they 
required State permission to meet, and a State 
functionary had to be present at their meetings. 
Indeed, so many were tlie restrictions that, during 
Napoleon’s reign, none of those Synods met; and 
no Church court intervened between tlie consis- 
torial church and the minister of culture. The 
Reformed Church, thus hampered, fulfilled govern- 
ment expectations by giving no trouble, but she 
suffered from lack of organization. 

Yet Protestantism grew in the country, and 
amid the excitement of 1848 a great national 
gathering, with representatives present from 89 
out of the 92 consistorial bodies, ventured to meet 
and make an effort at re-organization. They set 
up the old Presbyterian system once more with 
the complete machinery of Church Consistories, 
General Consistories, Provincial Synods, and 
General Synods, and would, no doubt, have secured 
State sanction for their proposals, had not a seces- 
sion occurred among them. During the long 
period of disorganization differences had grown up 
nnoheoked; and friction immediately resulted 
from the effort at closer organization, becoming 
acute over the question of theological belief. The 
representatives of the old theology, under Monod 
of Montauban, seceded, sacrificing State connexion 
and State grant, and setting up on a voluntary 
basis the Union of Evangelical Churches. Their 
organization is a mi.xture of Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism ; and, though their numbers 
remain small as compared with the parent body, 
they have increased to some extent and are notable 
for their evangelical zeal. The parent body 
obtained, within three years, all that they asked 
for except the National Synod; even that they 
obtained in 1872. But the concession was followed 
almost immediately^ by a dispute over the framing 
of a new Confession ; and the government took 
away from the General Synod all legislative power. 
Nevertheless, the body continues to meet once 
every three years, and, if it does no more, it at least 
represents the unity of the Reformed Church, and 
croivns its organization. All along the Protestant 
Church in France has wielded an influence out of 
proportion to its numbers ; and its divorce, in 
common with all the other Churches, from State 
connexion should not impair its future usefulness. 
It has always, like other Reformed Churches, been 
on the side of civil as well as religious liberty, and 
it would be interesting to investigate how much 
suppressed Huguenot aspiration found vent in the 
French Revolution.^ Huguenot refugees have been 
the bMt of citizens in every land of tlieir adoption, 
and the martyr Church of France is entitled to 
occupy a place of pride among its Reformed 
neighbours. Between them, the two Evangelical 
Churches of France count about 80,000 members, 
of whom about 95 per cent are in the parent 
body. 

7. The Netherlands. — The situation of the 
Netherlands on the borders of both Germany and 


France, together with the comparatively advanced 
state of education and independence of character 
among the Netherlanders, favoured the spread of 
the Reformation in that country. As early as Ist 
July 1523 the martyrdom of Henry Voes and 
John Esch at Brussels testified to the progress of 
the movement, which, Lutheran at first, but later 
markedly Calvinist, found from the outset a deter- 
mined opponent in Charles V. The excesses com. 
raitted by the Anabaptists during a rising in 153; 
gave the authorities an excuse to intensify the per- 
secution ; the Inquisition was Introduced into the 
land, and in 1550 the anti-Protestant movement 
culminated in a barbarous Edict against the pos- 
session of Protestant books, the reading or discus- 
sion of Scripture, and all connivance at snch 
offences. If a man convicted of such offences re- 
pented of them, he met death by the sword ; a 
woman in similar case was buried alive ; any one 
persisting in error was burned. In spite of this 
climax to the measures of persecuting zeal, and 
the death in all of 30,000 victims during the reign 
of Charles v. , Protestantism grew to such an extent 
that the need of a Creed and constitution began to 
be seriously felt, especially in the south. In 1559 
Guido de Brhs, who had been trained in Geneva 
and England, drew up a Creed modelled on the 
French Confession of the same year. This Creed, 
revised by Francis Junius, developed into the Con- 
fessio Belgica ; in 1563 a Synod at Antwerp adopted 
a Presbyterian constitution, and later, when the 
southern provinces had relapsed into Romanism, 
this Creed and Confession were accepted in the 
northern provinces. Meanwhile Charles V. had 
abdicated (1555) ; but the accession of Philip ll. 
brought no relief to the Protestants. Philip in- 
creased the number of Roman Catholic bishoprics 
in the Netherlands from 4 to 14, made merciless 
use of the Inquisition, drafted troops into the 
country, and began to interfere with the civil 
liberties and privileges of the people. These 
aggravations of the 1650 Edict gradually identified 
in the popular consciousness the causes of civil 
and religions liberty, and Protestantism developed 
from a party into a national movement. A goodly 
number of the younger nobles formed a league, 
and approached the regent — the Duchess of Parma 
— with the request that the Inquisition and the 
Edicts might be withdrarvn. Pending the arrival 
of a rescript from Spain, the regent relaxed the 
severity of the laws ; and a great wave of Protes- 
tant enthusiasm forthwith swept the land. Huge 
crowds, thousands in number, assembled to hear 
the Protestant ministers, and the resultant enthu- 
siasm found vent in an outbreak of iconoclast 
fanaticism, which was responsible for the wrecking 
of some hundreds of churches, but fortunately 
avoided the reproach of bloodshed. Philip re- 
taliated by sending the Duke of Alva into the 
country with 10,000 fresh troops, and he employed 
the most barbarous means to end the revolt. Hi« 
Council of Disturbances, by the severity of its 
sentences, soon earned for itself the name of the 
Council of Blood. In three months nearly 2000 
executions took place, and the incipient organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Church was broken up by 
the death or exile of the pastors. At this stage 
AVilliam of Orange, hitherto a Roman Cathofic 
and a loyal supporter of Philip, was moved to 
change lus religion and his allegiance together, 
and then began in earnest that struggle for inde- 
pendence which issued in one of the most obstinate 
and bloody wars known to history — a war which 
lasted, with brief intermissions, till 1609. In the 
course of the struggle the southern provinces were 
won over to Catholicism ; but in 1579 the seven 
northern provinces, by the 'Treaty of Utrecht, 
banded themselves together, declared their inde- 
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pendence, and lannelied the Dutch Kepublic upon 
its career, electing ■William of Orange their first 
Stadtholder. The organization of the Protestants 
had been shattered at Alva’s first onset, but a 
number of the exiled pastors had met at Emden in 
1571 and framed a set of Calvinist articles against 
the day of their return. They took up infer alia 
the question of the relation of Church and State, 
which they solved after the usual Calvinist fashion. 
But, when the improved situation in Holland soon 
after permitted their return, and they renewed their 
Emden Articles at the Synod of Dordrecht (1574), 
the Stadtholder and Council refused to recognize 
these. Lutheran and Zwinglian elements had 
played their part in the moulding of the Dutch 
Eeformation ; and, while the Calvinist theology 
was generally accepted, there were many, William 
of Orange among them, who were not prepared to 
concede to the Chnrch the measure of independence 
demanded by Calvinism. William had set before 
himself the ideal of toleration, and he believed 
that this could best be secured if the State were 
supreme. Accordingly, he submitted to the 
Church in 1576 a set of proposals which combined 
a Presbyterian constitution ■with State control. 
But the Chnrch rejected his proposals in their 
turn, and counter-proposals from the Synods of ! 
Dordrecht (1578) and Middelburg (1581) also failed I 
to secure aCTeement. The situation was further | 
complicated by the ecclesiastical independence of | 
the seven provinces and the consequent diversity I 
of views. Finally, the problem was solved by the ! 
omission of a National Synod from among the 
courts of the Chnrch, which was organized under ! 
seven independent Provincial Synods. These ' 
Synods were made up of representatives from all j 
the ‘ Classes,’ the ‘ Classis ’ hein^ a body which had 
the characteristics partly of a Kirk-Session, partly 
of a Presbytery. The civil power was dominant 
over all. 

Although war went on till 1609, this settlement 
of the Dutch Church was followed by a marvellous 
outburst of intellectual activity. Between 1575 
and 1650 five universities were founded — at Leyden, 
Franeker, Groningen, Utrecht, and Harderwyk — 
and the Netherlands speedily became the chief 
theological school of the Reformed Church. This 
intellectual activity disclosed itself in two great 
controversies — the Arminian and the Cocceian. 
Arminius combated the Calvinism of his day, as 
Pelngius 1200 years before had attacked the Augus- 
tinian theology. In 1603 he set forth the thesis 
that Christ died, not for the elect only, but for all, 
and that grace was not irresistible. This protest 
against the harsh doctrine of unconditional election 
was vigorously counter-attacked by Gomanis from 
the Calvinist .standpoint, and interest in the con- 
troversy rapidly spread to all ranks of society. 
Nor _was the battle merely doctrinal, for the 
Calvinists still held out for spiritual indepen- 
dence, while the Arminians were ready to accept 
a large measure of State control. The political 
situation added a third element to the complica- 
tion. While the majority of the States favoured 
Arminianism, Maurice of Orange, who was sus- 
pected of aspiring to the supreme power, took the 
opposite side. Even after the death of Arminius 
in 1609 the trouble continued. In 1610 the 
Arminians, chief among whom were Grotius the 
theologian and Bamevmdt the statesman, issued 
the Remonstrance ; disquieting incidents occurred 
in various quarters, and finally, in 1618, the Synod 
of _Dort was assembled to settle the matter. At 
this Synod were present 23 foreign delegates — 
from Germany, England, Scotland, etc. Early in 
the discussions the Arminians were ruled out oi the 
house because they would not submit to the rules 
of debate; thereafter their positions were con- 


demned under five chief heads. A persecution 
followed. Many of their pastors were exiled ; Gro- 
tins was seized, but escaped ; and Bameveldt, who 
was less fortunate, was executed. After the death 
of Maurice of Orange the exiles were permitted 
to return, and were given complete liberty of 
speech and action. They founded the dissenting 
Remonstrant Church, which, though it has pro- 
duced some eminent theologians, has remained so 
weak in numbers as to confer a pragmatist sanction 
upon its Calvinist opponents. Even to-day it has 
not more than 5000 members. 

The second great controversy — the Cocceian — 
was so named from its originator Cocceius, a 
professor at Franeker, ivho sought to save the 
CaUdnist theology from traditionalism and scholas- 
ticism. He contended for a Biblical theology, and 
held that Scripture should be its own interpreter. 
Working along these lines, he arrived at the 
Federal Theology, with its doctrine of the OT 
covenant of works, ■which had been superseded by 
the NT covenant of grace. This Covenant The- 
ology (j.v.) was vigorously opposed by Voetius and 
others ; but the spirit of the age was on the side of 
Cocceius, ■whose type of doctrine was accepted by 
the English Puritans, embodied in the Westminster 
Confession, and speedily became dominant in the 
Calvinist churches. 

During the whole of the 17th cent. Holland was 
a refuge for oppressed Presbyterians from other 
lands, notably from Scotland. Many Scottish 
ministers were trained in Dutch universities ; 
Scottish congregations flourished in many Dutch 
towns ; and the influence of Dutch theologj’ spread 
thus to Scotland, and to all the colonial Churches 
that own the Church of Scotland for their mother. 
This was also the century of Dutch colonial ex- 
pansion, and Presbyterianism flourished in all the 
Dutch colonies. 

Up to about 1800 the only interference with the 
old Presbyterian system was in the direction of 
more efficient ministerial supervision — an object 
secured by the appointment of a visiting committee 
in each Classis. But about 1800 the Netherlands 
was attacked by the prevalent disease of constitn- 
tion-mongering, and the Church shared in the 
general disorganization for about two decades. 
The return of the House of Orange to power in 
1813 brought the trouble to an end; and the 
Church constitution, as renewed in 1816, was 
thoroughly Presbyterian, the organization, more- 
over, being completed by the addition of a National 
Synod. The St.ate supremacy, however, remained, 
and it was further strengthened by a decree of 
1827 authorizing a permanent committee of the 
National Synod. This committee was composed 
of 7 members, chosen by the Crou-n, out of 14 
nominated by the Synod. In 1852 the State adopted 
the policy of the concurrent endo^wment of all 
churches, and, except for the endowments, all con- 
nexion between Church and State has since been 
at an end. For the last century rationalism has 
been a marked feature in the Dutch Church. In 
1816 the Synod sanctioned a change in creed- 
subscription whereby the subscriber accepted any 
doctrine, not jaiu, but giiatcnus it was contained 
in H 0 I 3 ’ W’rit. The result was soon evident in a 
wide-spread relaxation of Calvinist rigiditj' ; and 
I the fear of this laxity on the part of the more 
I orthodox Presbyterians has given rise to faro 
i important secessions (1837 and 1886). These have 
seriously ■weakened the parent Church in point of 
numbers, so that in times comparatively recent 
many of her pulpits were vacant; but a return 
to greater orthodoxy, coimled with a gratifying 
increase in the number of Divinity students, holds 
out a brighter hope for the future. The Reformed 
Protestant religion is professed by the Dutch 
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royal family and by about three-fourths of the 
Protestant population, and at the end of 1912 the 
Dutch Keformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, 
and Scottish Cliurches had between them 1 Sjmod, 
10 provincial districts. 44 Classes, 1362 parishes, 
and at least 700,000 communicants. Branches of 
the Reformed Church also exist in the E. and W. 
Indies. 

8. Other Continental Churches — ^By their san- 
guinary initial stmggle for e.xistence, and their wide- 
spread influence, the Churches in Prance and Hol- 
land have earned their title to pre-eminence among 
the Presbyterian Churches of the Continent. But 
other Presbyterian or partly Presbyterian Churches 
exist in Europe, which, by reason of persecution, 
politics, or geographical situation, have remained 
isolated until the recent creation of a General Pres- 
^terian Alliance. Indeed, some are isolated still. 
The National Evangelical Church of Germany com- 
bines Lutheran and Presbyterian elements. The 
Decree of Augsburg (1555), by its adoption of the 
principle ‘ Cujusregio, ejusreligio,’ introduced into 
Germany a fruitful cause of religious hardship and 
ecclesiastical discord. In 1559 Frederick nr., an 
enthusiastic Calvinist, succeeded to the sceptre of 
the Rhine Palatinate, and, in terms of the treaty, 
began the endeavour to make Calvinism the 
religion of his dominions. His methods, which 
were not above suspicion, failed in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, but were successful in the Lower ; and, 
where they did succeed, he prevented the introduc- 
tion of Presbyterianism in its entirety by keeping 
in his oivn hands a large measure of ecclesiastical 
control. The Presbyterianism of the Palatinate 
has made for itself an enduring monument in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the work of Olevianus and 
Ursinus, which, intended ori^nally for local use, 
speedily won ecumenical significance as a Calvinist 
standard. The Catechism softens the rigidity of 
Calvinism with regard to predestination and some 
other points, and is remarkable for its general 
moderation of tone. Among the duchies of the 
Lower Rhine Presbyterianism was planted by 
refugees from Holland, France, and Britain ; Alva’s 
persecution drove Dutchmen over the border in 
thousands, and the influx gradually changed the 
prevailingtype of Protestantism from Lutheranism 
to Calvinism. Presbyterian Church government 
replaced the consistorial system, and the Presby- 
terianism of the district allied itself with that of 
the Palatinate. Synods were held, notably that of 
Eraden (1571), when the CaBinist and Presbyterian 
Emden Articles were adopted. But the civil 
authorities have prevented Pre.sbyterianism from 
ever fully realizing itself. When the map of 
Europe was readjusted after the fall of Napmeon 
in 1815, these Presbyterian provinces fell to Prussia ; 
and 1817, the tercentenaiy of the Reformation, 
appealed to Frederick William ll. as a favourable 
occasion for unitin" the two Protestant Churches 
in his dominions. The united Cliurch was called 
the National Evangelical Church of Prussia, and 
the Prussian lead was followed by most of the 
other German States. Each of the turn uniting 
Churches retained its own standards and its own 
system of government, but modifications intro- 
duced from time to time have rendered it necessary 
for the stricter adherents of both Churches to 
secede. The Lutheran theology and ritual have 
made serious inroads on the Reformed Church, but 
the Presbyterian form of Church government has 
been equally successful in the invasion of the 
Lutheran body. The civil power, however, main- 
tains its firm hold upon the Church organization 
ns a whole. 

In Bohemia a modified type of Presbyterianism 
existed long before John Calvin ruled in Geneva. 
The intestine wars of the Hnssites (j.u.) about the 


middle of the 15th cent, led to the forming of the 
Unitas Fratrum, who, abhorring the idea of strife 
repudiated both the warring sects, and contented 
themselves with a life of simple piety, seeking 
guidance from the Bible alone. A constitution 
essentially Presbyterian, embodying the eldership 
and the diaconate, was adopted in 1496, and testiM 
to the presence in the Church of a strong lay 
element. But a distinctive feature was introduced 
into the government of the Church by placing the 
presidency of each Synod in the hands of a bishop 
elected by the pastors. In 1557 the (Ihnrch was 
strong enough to assemble no fewer than 200 
pastors in one of its Synods. It had inderf 
achieved the status of a national Church, and in 
Reformation times the most cordial relations were 
inaugurated and maintained between the Bohemian 
Church and John Calvin. At the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War the abortive rebellion of the 
Protestant nobles and the crowning of Frederick V. 
the Elector Palatine by the rebels gave to the 
persecuting zeal of Ferdinand II. an excuse for 
increased severity, and his victory was followed 
by the ruthless suppression of Protestantism in 
Bohemia. Joseph Il.’s Edict of Toleration (1781) 
gave the persecuted Church the first opportunity 
of renewing its activity, and, even after a century 
and a half of repression, the submerged Protestant- 
ism of the country soon blossomed forth into 
vigorous life and development only to be crushed 
again by the measures of a reactionary successor. 
A better constitution was granted in 1861 ; bnt the 
State, by means of its ecclesiastical Council, still 
keeps a firm hold upon the organization of the 
Church, and rules over its Synods and superinten- 
dents to the detriment of a complete Presbj^erian- 
ism. The Church in Bohemia and Moravia con- 
tinues small in numbers ; ’ but its heroic past and 
Its present zeal for Home Mission work and educa- 
tion hold out the hope that a more liberal policy on 
the part of the State may usher in a more prosper- 
ous time. 

In Hungary, as in many other lands, Calvinism 
superseded in time the original Lutheran form of 
the Reformation, and, whereas a ^nod at Erddd 
in 1545 adopted the Augsburg Confession, the 
Synod of Debreczen (1567) made the Heidelberg 
Catechism and tlie Second Helvetic Confession the 
standards of the Church, which has since faithfully 
adhered to them. When Hungary fell into two 
separate political entities about the middle of the 
16th cent., Transylvania came under the rule of 
Reformed or tolerant princes, and the Church 
grew unchecked till 1602, when Rudolf of Hungary 
conquered the principality, and began to persecute 
the Protestants. Bnt the Treaty of Vienna (1608) 
restored Transylvanian independence and ushered 
in a period of seventy year^ peace. The Church 
prospered till 1677, when Leopold I. of Hungary 
again subdued Transylvania, and persecution, 
marked by the imprisonment, exile, enslavement, 
and even death of Protestant pastors, plunged 
Protestantism into misery once mere. The century 
of humiliation which followed ended only with the 
Toleration Edict of Joseph II. (1787), which con- 
ferred upon the Protestants a new lease of life. 
The Protestant Church has become strongly 
identified with the political aspirations of Hnngaty, 
and has been greatly benefited by the comparative 
independence which Hunga^ enjoys within the 
Dual Monarchy. Congregations to the number of 
2000 and a membership of over 500,000 testify to 
the strength and prosperity of the Church. Up to 
1881 the old territorial division of the Church was 
retained, but in that year the organization under 
five independent provinces was unified by the 
Synod of Debreczen. In her isolation this Church 
I About 67,000 in 1912. 
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has developed distinctive features in her govern- 
ment. Each Tractus, or Church county, the body 
corresponding to our Presbytery, is presided over 
by a senior elected by the pastors, and a coadjutor 
curator elected by the elders. Similarly, each 
province has a clerical superintendent and a lay 
curator. This arrangement combines the benefits 
of Episcopal supervision with those of Presbyterian 
parity. The Church has been chiefly remarkable 
for its educational work ; and its organization of 
parish schools, high schools, and colleges vividly 
recalls the 'devote imagination’ of John Knox 
concerning Scottish education. In a land hemmed 
in by circumjacent Catholicism the work done by 
the Church in maintaining single-handed its army 
of some 5000 teachers with 300,000 pupils is of i 
immeasurable importance for Protestantism. I 

The cantonal system of Swiss government has ! 
served to restrict the honour of Calvin in the land ! 
of Calvin’s adoption. All the cantons except three ! 
— Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchfi,tel — favoured the ! 
Zwinglian rather than the Calvinist form of 
Church government; and in the three cantons 
named the Church remained isolated and quiescent 
till the beginning of the 19th century. The period 
of renewed activity which was then inaugurated 
had been characterized by secessions and divisions. 
In Geneva, on the occasion of a visit paid by the 
Scottish preacher, Robert Haldane, in 1817, a re- 
vival of evangelical zeal began. C. H. A. Malan, 
J. H. M. d’Aubigni, and others took up the move- 
ment, and the Church showed its resentment by 
deposing Malan. A separate ecclesiastical com- 
munity at once begun to gather round him. In 
1832 dtA-ubigni and others founded the Evangelical 
school of theology, and were deposed in their turn. 
At the same time the State was engaged in an 
attempt to destroy the independence of the 
Church ; and the agitation finally issued in the 
formation of the Free Evangelical Church (1849). 
This Church is still weak in numbers, but it with- 
drew sufficient strength from the national Church 
to leave it at the mercy of the State, and since 
1874 the national Church has really become 
Zwinglian. 

In Vaud the famous theologian A. K. Vinet advo- 
cated the policy of separation between Church 
and State ; and, when the State, as in Geneva, 
attempted to subordinate the spiritual to the civil 
power, 100 ministers seceded in 1845, forming the 
Free Evangelical Church of Vaud, which has been 
remarkable for its missionary zeal. The national 
Church is now controlled by the State, but not too 
riridly. 

In Neuchatel a similar effort by the State to 
assume control of the Church resulted in a secession 
under F. Godet in 1873. 

In Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium 16th 
cent. Protestantism was strangled in its infancy ; 
and only in the last century have more liberal 
ideas permitted the rise of a Reformed Church in 
those countries. The Italian Church, the descen- 
dant of the "Waldensians, began its work in 
Piedmont in 1849, received an additional impetus 
when the unification in Italy under a constitutional 
government took place in 1861, and now exercises its 
semi-Presbyterian government over a membership 
of more than 20,000. In Spain the work was 
begun by Scotsmen in 1852. Persecution and 
exile followed in 1860, and the refugees, meeting 
at Gibraltar, took over the W estminster Confession, 
and adopted Presbyterian Church government. 
The revolution of 1868 permitted their return, and 
their work has since centred mainly in Seville and 
Madrid. This Church owes a great debt to the 
sugport forthcoming from Scotland and Ireland. 

Belgium has recently become possessed of two 
Reformed Churches, each about 7000 strong, one 


of which has laid claim to a historic succession by 
adopting the Confessio Belgica. Small Reformed 
bodies also exist in Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, Greece, and Poland ; and, if we are 
justified in regarding democracy as the type of 
future government, we may confidently assume 
the present to be only the day of small things, and 
anticipate a great future for this sanely democratic 
variety of Church organization. 

The total number of Presbyterian communicants 
in Europe is now well over *3,000,000 — more than 
half of them in the British Isles. 

iv. History outside Europe. — ^When we come 
to consider Presbyterianism elsewhere than on the 
continent of Europe — c.^., in America — we reach a 
new phase of Presbyterian history, in which petty 
obstruction takes the place of sanguinary persecu- 
tion, in which battles and martyrdoms are replaced 
by slow development and construction ; and, 
whereas in the heroic days of early European 
Presbyterianism the leader often bulked larger 
than the cause, in other continents Presbj-terian 
progress was, on the whole, a triumph of prmciples 
rather than of individual men. 

I. America. — To American Presbyterianism 
England, Holland, France, and Germany have all 
made their contribution, as is seen below ; but the 
contribution of tbe Church of Scotland has been 
greatest of all. Episcopacy arrived in Virginia 
with the early colonists of 1604, and in 1620 the 
Pilgrim Fathers (g.v.) laid the foundation of Inde- 
pendency in America; but not till near 1700 did 
Presbyterians begin to arrive in considerable 
numbers, and not till after 1700 was the first 
Presbytery organized. The Presbyterian wing of 
English Puritanism was represented from the 
beginning, but its adherents were at first too 
scattered to make organization possible or profit- 
able, and only when the persecutions under Clrarles 
II. began to drive men Irom Scotland and Ulster 
to the colonies did numbers to be organized and 
minds to organize them make their appearance in 
the American colonies. Emigration from Scotland 
was encouraged during the persecution, and from 
1660 to 1688 a steady stream poured out of the 
country — often in compact bands of several 
hundreds. These settled mostly in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the first church was built at 
Freehold, N. J., in 1692. By 1700 there were over 
30 congregations — half of them in the two States 
above named ; indeed, Presbyterianism soon became 
a feature in the life of the middle colonies. 
Francis Makemie, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Lagan in Ulster, had been sent out in 1683 in 
astoral charge of a band of emigrants ; and, com- 
ining in the land of his adoption the callings of 
itinerant trader and evangelist, he found in the 
country a sufficient number of Presbyterians to 
make organization worth while and enough Epi- 
scopalian opposition to make it expedient. In 1699 
he was called to the charge of Snowhill in Mary- 
land, and in 1706 seven ministers, with Makemie 
ns leading spirit, founded the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. Thereafter a rapid development took 
place. Appeals were made to Scotland, Ulster, 
Dublin, London, and considerable assistance was 
forthcoming, notably from the Synod and the 
University of Glasgow. While the home churches 
supplied ministers, the operation of Test Acts at 
home supplied the Church with a steady influx of 
emigrant members, and in 1716 she was strong 
enough to combine her four Presbyteries into the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The need of a Creed and 
a constitution soon made itself felt, but, when 
the Presbytery of Newcastle, alarmed at the lax 
doctrine of some of the incoming ministers, ordained 
in 1724 that all its future licentiates must sub- 
scribe the Westminster standards, and overtuied 
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the Synod to make this rule general, the disonssion 
in the Synod revealed the existence of two parties 
in the Church. In New England element3_ of 
Independency had been at wonc, and the native- 
born New England clergy looked askance at the 
more rigid Presbyterianism of Scots and Ulster- 
men. The resultant controversy lasted some 
years, and it was mainly the tact of Jonathan 
Dickinson that ended it in 1729. In tliat year a 
compromise Avas effected by the passing of the 
Adopting Act, Avhereby the ^Yestminster standards 
were taken over as embodying in essence a sound 
system of doctrine and government, and their 
o'bservance was enjoined upon the Church as far as 
circumstances might allow or Christian prudence 
direct. By this Arise measure the Church Ar-as 
enabled to retain its historic connexions, to avoid 
Congregationalism, and to secure a degree of 
flexibility fitting it to deal_ Avith the conditions 
prevalent in a neAv and grorving county. A fresh 
controversy soon arose over the question of mini- 
sterial education. The supply of ministers, both 
from the colony itself and from OA-erseas, fell so 
far short of the demand that a loAvering of the 
standard Avas hard to aA’oid. William Tennent, a 
Dublin emigrant, attempted to meet the case by 
founding a .seminary, later knorvn as the Log 
College ; but his students frequently possessed 
more zeal and piety than education or culture, and 
filled the older Presbyterians AA-ith dismay. The 
visit of Whitefield in 1739 Avas folloAved by an out- 
break of revivalism, and at length the un-Presby- 
terian methods of the Tennent school moved the 
Synod to insist upon Presbyterian discipline and a 
standard of education for all its ministers. A 
disruption resulted in 1745, Avhen the Church split 
into the Synod of Philadelphia, or old side, and the 
Synod of Nerv York, or new side. But the new 
side Avere quite alive to the benefits of education, 
and the old side not less alive to the blessings of 
evangelical zeal ; and a sense of duty, combined 
with mutual esteem and a common interest, secured 
re-union in 1758, The cause of missions to the 
American Indians, which had been in operation 
since 1741, Avas warmly espoused by the re-united 
Church, Avhich also interested itself deepl,v in the 
NeAv Jersey College. When the ReA-olutionary 
war broke out in 1775, the Presbyterians of the 
middle colonies, who had not forgotten the histoiy 
of their Church at home, took the colonial side 
almost to a man, and their devotion to the Revolu- 
tionary cause earned for the Church the lasting 
respect of the nation. Jolm Witherspoon, who 
had come from Scotland in 1768, Avas the principal 
actor in the completion of the Church’s organiza- 
tion, AA-hen, in 1789, 13 Presbyteries, meeting by 
their representatives at Philadelphia, constituted 
themselves the first General Assembly of the 
Church. They organized the Church on Scottish 
lines, and adopted the Westminster standards, 
making determinative the principle that ‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.’ At this stage the 
Church numbered 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, 186 
ministers, and 419 congregations. About the end 
of the 18th cent, ‘unions’ and ‘ federations ’ Avere 
the order of the day ; and in 1801 the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches drew up the ‘ Plan 
of Union,’ Avhich was really an effort to secure 
external and operatir-e unity by ignorint' the 
diflerences betAveen the Churches. As a result 
the Presb.yterian Church increased rapidly in 
numbers, but became thoroughly leaA'ened Avith 
Congregationalism. Members poured in at the 
rate of 10,000 to 20,000 per annum ; but the 
younger churches became lax in their adherence to 
Presbyterian doctrine, discipline, and tradition. 
A test case came at length m 1830, when Albert 
Barnes, a Congregational minister called to a 


Presbyterian charge in Philadelphia, was vetoed 
by the Presbytery on account of his knoAA-n laxity 
of doctrine. This breach of the ‘ Plan of Union ’ 
ushered in seven years of ecclesiasticil strife 
AA-hich ended in the repudiation of the Plan in 
1837. A disruption of the Church into old school 
and neAv school followed in 1838, and endured for 
thirty-tAvo years. Feeling ran high in both schools 
over the slavery question; in 1857 the northern 
half of the neAv school repudiated their brethren of 
the south, and in 1861 the southern portion of the 
old school seceded. This fresh dismemberment 
dreAv the tAvo northern bodies together, and they 
re-united in 1870. During the separation the two 
Churches had been Augorously engaged in Home 
Mission work, haA-ing sent out betAveen them no 
feAA-er than 25,000 missioners; and the united 
Church folloAA-ed up the Avork AA-ith enthusiasm. 
Foreign Missions had been inaugurated in 1810 as 
theresultof undenominational activity, but in 1833 
the Church took over her oaati. Early in the.’period of 
separation the nCAV school reA-erted to the original 
plan, but in 1854 she resumed control of her oAvn 
missions ; and noAv the Church has missions in 
Me.vico, Brazil, Africa, Syria, Persia, India, and 
China. With over 9000 ministers, almost 1,500,000 
members, 300 missionaries, and a dozen seminaries, 
including such famous schools as Princeton and 
Union, this Church is, in point of size, themeatest 
single Presbyterian organization in the vA orid. 

Of the other Presbyterian bodies of British origin 
in the United States little need be said. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (South) 
was formed in 1861 by the union of the old and 
new schools in the southern States. It possesses 
misiiions in Mexico, Brazil, and India, but its 
principal mission work has naturally been among 
the emancipated negroes. This Church hasupheld 
the conservative tradition of the South. Since the 
end of the Civil War it has become increasingly 
friendly Avith ita northern neighbour, but re-imion 
has not yet taken place. It has over 1700 ministers 
and nearly 300,000 communicants. 

The Cumberland Presbj’terian Church, which, 
with its Coloured Branch, numbers about 150,000 
members, had its origin in the Kentucky revival at 
the end of the 18th cent., AA-hen doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical vagaries increased to such an extent 
that at length the General Assembly intervened, 
forbidding the Cumberland Presbytery to ordain 
illiterate men to the ministry. The consequent 
secession gave birth to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, which retains the Presbyterian 
polity, but has loAvered the standard of ministerial 
education, and has relaxed some of the severer 
Cahinist doctrines. The United Presbj-teriau 
Church of N. America represents the main stream 
of 18th cent, dissent in Scotland, and its member- 
ship is over 100,000 strong. It remains very strict 
in its adherence to old standards, but is notable 
for its great ei-angelical and missionary zeal. 

Among the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States which trace their origin to continental 
Europe it AA-ill suffice to mention tAA-o. The Re- 
formed Church in America (q.v.), which till 1867 
retained its historic name of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
Presbyterian body in the United States. The 
first congregation, AA-ith Jonas Miehaelius as pastor, 
AA-as formed in 1628 in AA-hat aa-os still the toAvn 
of New Amsterdam, and the Church grew and 
flourished under Dutch rule tiU 1664, AA-hen the 
colony passed into English hands and became Nbav 
York. The English authorities confined the 
acth-ities of the Church to the Dutch inhabitants 
of the colony; and by this restriction, AA-hich 
remained in force till abont 1700, its expansion AA-as 
checked. Thereafter the Church itself hampered 
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its ovu prowtli by the exclusive use of the Dutch 
language in its Eer\’ices and by retaining its aflllia- 1 
tion to the Classis of Amsterdam. But in 1764 the 
use of English in the services was permitted, and 
in 17S5 the Church declared its independence of 
the Amsterdam Classis as the Synod of the Dutch 
Tteformed Church in America. Since then it has 
grown slowly and steadily to the number of 
100,000 members. The Dutch element and influ- 
ence in it have naturally decreased, but the old 
doctrine, government, and ritual are still adhered 
to, and the doctrinal standard, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is expounded weekly in every congrega- 
tion, the complete exposition covering a period of 
four years. I'oreign missions in India, Japan, and 
China constitute an important feature of the work 
of this Church ; and the efforts of the Seudder 
family have made Arcot (S. India) a perfect model 
of what a mission ought to be. 

The German Reformed Church was founded by 
emigrants, chiefly from the Rhine Palatinate, 
about the end of the 17th centurj'. These settled 
mostly in Penn^lvania, and in 1747 M. Schlatter 
and four other ministers formed the first Coetns or 
Synod under the Classis of Amsterdam. Schlatter 
paid a visit to Europe in 1751, and secured sub- 
stantial help from Holland, England, and Scotland. 
The Church declared its independence in 1773, and 
since then it has grown to such an extent that it 
now numbers about 300,000 members. It is esti- 
mated that of the German immigration to America 
during the last century two-tliirds have found 
their way into the Lutheran Church, and the 
remaining third into the Reformed Church. The 
German Church has retained its native language 
much more tenaciously than its Dutch neiglihour. 
The Heidelberg Catechism remains the doctrinal 
standard, and German customs and ritual are 
strongly adhered to, particularly in connexion 
with the great festivals of the Christian year. 
The six Churches already spoken of represent well 
over 03 per cent of American Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterianism stands third in order of numbers 
among the Protestant Churches of America — a 
very creditable position, considering the com- 
parative smallness of Presbyterian immigration 
and the restriction that the Church has placed 
upon her exp.ansion by her insistence upon an 
educated ministry. Her membership is increasing 
over 50 per cent ’faster than the population of the 
countiy ; and in culture, influence, wealth, and 
catholicity of ^irit she calls no American Church 
her superior. The huge .sphere of labour presented 
bj' the United States prevents the overlapping 
caused by denominationalism in smaller countries, 
and this, together with the friendly rivalry that 
exists between the various bodies, is a happy 
augury for a prosperous union at some future date. 

The history of Presbyterianism in Canada pre- 
sents two main features — enthusiasm for unity and 
tenacity in the face of opposition. The Huguenots 
first attempted to lay the foundations of Presby- 
terianism in Canada,’ and, while the tradition of 
Henry of Navarre persisted, they were not ua- 
Biicccssful ; but the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1CS5) made an end of their work and 
turned Canada into a Jesuit preserve. The second 
impulse began from Britain in the latter half of 
the ISth cent., and, since then, Scottish character- 
istics have been well to the front. The increase 
of immigration early presented a difiiculty, which 
was solved by seeking for outside help, and all the 
home Churches, as well as the American, did what 
they could. In this conne.xion the work of the 
Glasgow Colonial Society in Nova Scotia is especi- 
ally worthy of mention. In the early part oi the 
19th cent. Episcojial opposition had to he faced in 
Canada ns elsewhere. One-eleventh of the unceded 


lands in Upper and Lower Canada had been set 
apart for the maintenance of a Protestant clergy, 
and it cost the Presbyterian Church twenty years 
of struggle to wrest its share from the grip of the 
Episcopalians. The battle raged from 1817 to 
1840, at the end of which time the Presbyterians 
obtained a third of the 3,000,000 acres of ‘ clergy 
reserves.’ In 1832, feeling the need of a training 
college, the Church applied to the government to 
endow additional chairs in King’s College, Toronto ; 
but. Episcopal opposition proving too strong to be 
overcome, the Church herself founded Queen’s 
University in 1841. 

The Disruption of 1843 aroused echoes in Canada, 
and this, wath the territorial divisions obtaining 
till 1867, kept the Canadian Church dirided. In 
1845 there were seven principal bodies of Canadian 
Presbyterians; but mutual goodwill speedily de- 
veloped, and in 1860 a succession of unions began. 
By 1875 only four separate Churches were left, 
and these united on 15th June of that year to form 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. At present 
a scheme is afoot to bring about a wider union of 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists. 
The General Assembly approved the basis of union 
in June 1916, but a considerable minority left the 
house ; and so far the matter is incomplete. 

The Church does excellent work among the 
French Roman Catholics, but her finest and most 
ive activity has been along the line of 
extension in the West, where, especially 
since the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1885, a notable work has been done in what is 
practically a new nation. 

The Church at present has 70 Presbyteries, 2336 
congregations, 1769 ministers, and about 300,000 
communicants. 

2. Australia. — ^Four-fifths of Australian Presby- 
terianism is concentrated in New South Wales 
and Victoria. The Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales came into existence ns the original 
population was outnumbered and absorbed by the 
respectable immigration of later times. The first 
Presbyterian minister in the colony was John 
Dunmore Lang, who went in 1623 and some years 
later was instrumental in founding the Presbytery 
of New South Wales. In course of time certain 
ministers resented Lang’s virtual dictatorship, and 
tried to end it by insisting upon punctilious observ- 
ance of the rules of the Church of Scotland. Lang 
and his following, who considered such rigidity 
injurious to the prospects of n new Church in a 
new land, seceded in 1838. Union was restored in 
1840, only to be broken by a similar secession in 
1842. The Scottish Disruption jiroduced a further 
split in the colonial Church. She did her best to 
remain neutral, but her dependence upon Scotland 
for men to fill her pulpits produced the inevitable 
division in 1846. At length, however, her growing 
independence, and the problems which she was 
called upon to face, paveu the way for union ; and 
since 1865 all sections have been united. 

In Victoria the gold rush, and the situation 
created by the rapid influx of a certain t3'po of 
population, brought about union in 1859 ; and by 
1870 all the remnants had come in. Since 1886 
there has been a federal union of the original six 
Australian Churches, with an annual Federal 
Assembly. Its 44 Presbyteries, over 600 congrega- 
tions, and about 60,000 members witness to the 
strength of Presbyterianism in Australia, 

3. New Zealand. — The first Prcsb3’tery of what 
became in time the Presb3'terian Church of New 
Zealand, occupying the north island and half of 
the south, was founded at Auckland in 1856. The 
personnel was largel3- dravvn from the Church of 
Scotland, but comprised Irish and other elements. 
Since its early da3's this Church has done splendid 
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Home jMission work, and has OTOwn "'^h the 
growth of the colony. The Presbyterian Church 
of Otago and Southland resulted from a resolution 
of the New Zealand Company to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland in the settle- 
ment of the new colony. The Free Church accepted 
the proposal, and the experiment of founding a 
model colony was tried at Otago. The first hatch 
of emigrants arrived in 1848, with a nephew of 
Bohert Bums as their minister, and in 1854 the 
first Presbytery was founded. The gold rush of 
1861 presented the Church ivith a problem which 
has been very satisfactorily solved. The united 
strength of the Church in New Zealand now totals 
17 Presbyteries, 230 congregations, and 40,000 
members. 

4. S. Africa. — There was a Dutch Heformed 
Church in Cape Colony from 1652 ; but, in spite of 
the steady stream of Dutch immigration and an 
influx of Huguenots about the end of the 17th 
cent., the Church had practically no history for 
the first century of its existence. After British 
rule began in 1806, better days dawned for the 
Church ; and a Synod was organized in 1824. A 
Dutch law of 1804 had given the Church a con- 
stitution, but had left the supreme ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of the State. Ministers of a 
later date found State control irksome, andagitated 
to such purpose that the obno.vious feature was 
abolished in 1843; in 1875 State support also was 
withdrawn. The mutual animosity of Briton and 
Boer caused great Boer treks, and the Presby- 
terian Church in S. Africa was split into a 
number of territorial fragments. The various 
Dutch Eeformed Churches have a communion-roll 
of about 200,000, and the British Church numbers 
over 11,000 communicants. 

Leaving out of account the spiritual, ethical, 
intellectual, political, and economic influence of 
its splendid history, and regarding it from the 
point of view of mere statistics, we may allow the 
following figures, reported to the last General 
Council, to vouch for the progress of Presbyterian- 
ism and to bear testimony to the fact that the seed 
planted in Geneva has become a great tree over- 


ahadowing the world. 
Continent of Europe 

. 1,451,423 communicanta. 

United Kingdom 

, 1,6]5,492 


Asia .... 

. 223.S38 


Africa 

. 2S1.7I5 


a. America 

. 2,713,004 


S. America 

. 12.234 


W. Indies ... 

, 16,101 


Australasia . 

. 104,147 



Total, 0,418,014 


As the total for 1888 was only 3,721,680, it will 
be seen that the communion-roll of Presbyterian- 
ism has nearly doubled itself within the last thirty 
years — a happy earnest of further increase. 

III. Nature aed working of Presbyterian 
SYSTEM. — ^All forms of Church government are 
ultimately reducible to three — Prelatic, Congrega- 
tional, and Presbj'terian. The Prelatic type of 
government, exemplified in the Boman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, is characterized by the 
gradation of ministerial rank, by the institution 
of_ the diocesan episcopate, and "by the emphasis 
laid on the distinction between clergy and laity. 
The Congregational type recognizes neither grada- 
tion of ministerial rank nor gradation of Church 
courts ; it places all ministers on an e^ual footing, 
and makes of every congregation an independent 
judicature. ^ It is the boast of Presbyterianism 
that it avoids the dangers of both its rivals ; on 
the other hand, it has sometimes been charged 
with combining the evils of both without any 
admixture of their advantages. As opposed to 
prelacy, the Presby teri.an type of government rests 


upon the equality of ministerial status, and .seeks 
to give ecclesiastical power to the members of the 
Church instead of to clerical individuals or councils • 
as opposed to Congregationalism, it seeks to realize 
the unity of the Church, by entrusting to a care, 
fully devised ^stem of graded Church courts legis. 
lative, executive, and judicial, not merely advisory, 
powers. This distinction between the three main 
types of Chnrch government turns, of course, purely 
upon questions of ecclesiastical polity, and Presby. 
terian Church government is not the necessary 
concomitant of Calvinist doctrine, any more than 
it implies any definite and particular type of 
Church worship. Examples occur even of ecclesi. 
astical polities which combine features drawn from 
more than one of the three chief types mentioned 
above. It will be noted that in such cases the 
operation of some factor external to the Churchj 
such as the civil power, has generally to be taken 
into account. Indeed, in the last resort, any given 
form of Church polity must lorically be based upon 
some definite doctrine of the Church, and any such 
doctrine of the Church is bound, in its turn, to 
form part of some articnlated and unified dogmatic 
system. Thus we find that, on the whole and in 
spite of exceptions, Calvinistic doctrine, Presby- 
terian Chnrch government, and a simple type of 
service which lays great stress upon the homiletic 
aspect of worship go together ; and, in most cases, 
these exceptions can be traced to some extraneous 
influence working against the free self-development 
of the Chnrch. Presbyterianism is characterized 
by the attempt to combine in its organization the 
following three features : (a) parity of the clerCT 5 
(i) government of the Church by its membership 
as represented by presbyters or elders, ordained to 
rule : (c) unity of the Church, so far as the con- 
ditions of nationality, language, space, and numbers 
will permit of organization. It ivill thus be seen 
that we have here the attempt to steer a middle 
course between Prelacy, which has made much of 
the doctrine of office in the Church, and Congrega- 
tionalism, which is given over to individualism. 

In support of the theory and practice of Presby- 
terian Church government the jus divinum argu- 
ment has been largely made use of. At the height 
of the controversy between Presbyterianism and 
Prelacy which divided Britain in the 16th and 17th 
centuries the argument was pushed to the extreme 
of identifying Presbyterianism in detail with the 
ecclesiastical polity of the NT — a position untenable 
under the conditions of modem historical research, 
which would prefer to find the justification of any 
ecclesiastical system in considerations of e.xpedi- 
ency or of development. Yet the Presbyterian 
still clings to the jus divinum in a modifiea form. 
He holds that the NT, which sets forth the basis 
of the Christian faith, must necessarily supply the 
basic ideas concerning the institution which hM 
sought to embody Christianity and to mediate it 
to the world ; and he contends that in the funda- 
mental ideas and principles of Presbyterianism the 
spirit and ideas of the NT are more faithfully 
reproduced than in any other polity. He would 
no more lay claim to a divine succession of pres- 
byters than to an apostolic succession of bishops ; 
the laying on of hands by presbyters has for him 
no more significance than episcopal consecration as 
a kind of mechanical device for the transmission 
of ministerial grace ; he would find the true apos- 
tolic succession in the successive possession of the 
apostolic spirit by generations of faithful Christian 
pastors. His idea is of the jus divinum as belong- 
ing to an institution which is spiritually the suc- 
cessor of the NT Church, seeking on the whole to 
retain its offices and its general type of organization 
while modifying them to meet new requirements 
in a different age. 
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The Presbyterian form of polity in modern times 
is based on the Calvinist doctrine of the Church. 
According to this view, the Church is a fellowship 
of believers which aims at realizing the fellowship 
of each member with the others and of all with 
Christ. Such an essentially spiritual idea of the 
Church renders it impossible for the Calvinist 
Presbyterian to unchurch any professed believer 
or body of believers on merely external grounds. 
The true Church is invisible, known only to God ; 
and the mechanical exclusion of any man from 
salvation by reference to some fixed ecclesiastical 
theory is a presumption. In fact, evangelical 
Protestantism must place first the true preaching 
of the Word and the proper administration of the 
sacraments, and all Church government is justified 
only ns a means to that end. Up to this point 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalismareagreed ; 
they differ only as to the means by which the 
Church can best serve those ends and express her 
mind to the world. Presbyterianism recognizes 
more fully than Independency that, in order to 
secure the three general ends of true preaching, 
true administration of the sacraments, and true 
discipline within an orderly and united body of 
believers, a certain amount of organization is un- 
avoidable, even if of secondary importance, and 
the founders of Presbyterianism went to the NT 
for their models. In so far as they attempted or 
elaimed to effect an exact and mechanical repro- 
duction of the NT Church, they were mistaken, 
but they may at least claim to have worked out a 
system as nearly like it as anything that can hope 
to adapt itself to modern times. 

I. Ecclesiastical offices and officials. — In order 
to grasp the significance of ecclesiastical office it is 
no less important to see the connexion of ‘gift’ 
and ‘office’ than to distinguish between them. 
At first the ministry of gifts that prevailed in the 
primitive Church rendered office unnecessary and 
even impossible, but it was not long before the 
failure or the capriciousness of gifts rendered office 
inevitable in the growing community, and offices 
and officials were undoubtedly existent in NT 
times. Gifts, on the other hand, were the basis of 
office, the holding of which originally signified a 
recognition on the part of the Church that the 
official possessed eminent gifts. As the Church 
grew in numbers, and had to face heresy within 
and persecution without, officialism naturally 
assumed a position of ever-growing importance. 
Montanism, e.g., was, from one point of view, a 
protest against the growth of officialism in the 
Church, and the reaction against Montanism 
fostered the very growth against which it pro- 
tested in vain. Ordination — at first simply the 
setting apart to a special task of a man with 
special gifts for it — became a more formal thing ; 
the ritualism of the act came to surpass in import- 
ance the prayer which was originallv its essence ; 
and gradually the right to confer ordination, from 
being a distinction between clergy and laity, 
became a distinction between superior and inferior 
orders of clergy. The wiiole tendency of medieval- 
ism was in the direction of this growing sacerdotal- 
ism, the original freedom and spontaneity of the 
Church were crushed rather than preserved as the 
machinery of it became perfected, and the Re- 
formers aimed at getting behind this perfection 
of lifeless mechanism to the simpler ideas and 
organization of primitive times, the earlier among 
them recoiling even from such harmless symbolism 
as the laying on of hands in ordination. The 
Calvinist and Presbyterian wing of the Reforma- 
tion distin^shed in the NT certain offices which 
were intended to be ordinary and permanent from 
certain others which were of an extraordinary and 
temporary character. These permanent offices 


were (a) the ministry of the Word, (b) ruling and 
discipline, (c) the care of goods, their distribution 
in needful cases, and the care of the poor and sick. 
Doctrine, discipline, and distribution w’ere the 
distinguishing features of the three types of per- 
manent official. Or a twofold classification might 
be made, into (1) elders, (a) teaching and (6) ruling, 
and (2) deacons. In the earliest times the Church 
modelled itself on the SynagoOTe rather than on 
the Temple, and the ruling body w’ould naturally 
be the elders, the recognition of whom as a body 
of men possessed of special gifts of ruling soon 
became that of a body of men possessed of office. 
But, as some of them would be better teachers 
than others, and the need of sound teaching soon 
became apparent, the distinction between the 
teaching and the ruling types of presbyter is 
clearly marked at an early stage of ecclesiastical 
development. The needs of the Church, the dis- 
appearance of charisms, the rise of official doctrine 
and official books, fostered the need of competent 
teaching ; such teachers would naturally be sought 
in the eldership, and the presbyter capable of 
teaching gradually assumed a position of greater 
distinctiveness — a distinctiveness emphasized by 
the fact that teaching power and business gifts 
form a sufficiently rare combination in the individ- 
ual. Finally there comes about a clear distinction 
between the office of preacher and teacher and 
that of ruling elder; we find in Cyprian, e.g., a 
clear recognition of the difference between teaching 
and ruling presbyters. The modern Presbyterian 
Church has always made a point of this distinction, 
which is very clearly brought out in the theory and 
practice of ordination. If ordination, as some have 
contended, admitted merely to order, then no 
special new ordination would be required to trans- 
form an elder into a minister. But the Presby- 
terian system regards ordination as admitting, not 
to order, but to office, and tbe requirement of a 
special ordination for a minister is a recognition 
of the difierent offices of teacher and ruler. Yet 
there has always been a certain confusion in the 
mind of Presbyterianism with regard to the exact 
relationship between the minister and the elder, 
the teaching and the ruling presbyter. Some, like 
John Calvin, followed by Gillespie, interpret 1 Ti 
5” as if preaching and ruling presbyters had held 
distinct offices from the very beginning ; others, 
like Campbell, have considered the ruling elder 
simply as a lay coadjutor and councillor of the 
minister, his spiritual work being only such as 
might be done by any other pious member of the 
kirk ; a third and more sensible group of thinkers 
hold that the distinction of office has arisen 
naturally out of a distinction of gifts in a Church 
faced by the problems of growth and maturing 
age. It is, in fact, better to consider the office of 
presbyter from the practical than from the theo- 
retic and Scriptural point of view. The ruling 
elder, at the least, discharges the useful function 
of representing lay needs, ideas, and interests, and 
of keeping the minister in touch with the general 
life of the Church ; and his tenure of an office 
which renders him of eqnal status with the 
minister as a member of any Church court is of 
immense practical value to the Church. Both 
offices declined in the Middle Ages, that of the 
ruling elder vanishing altogether. But at the 
Reformation the removal of the crushing burden 
of sacerdotalism caused both to revive. The 
minister as pastor, preacher, and teacher came 
into his own again, and, in the Presbyterian 
Church among the rest, he has ever since retained 
the highest place in the esteem of the membership. 
The office is ministerial, not sacerdotal, and, what- 
ever ‘presbyter’ may be etymologicaUy, it is 
certainly something quite different in practical 
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content from ‘old priest writ larfre.’ Regarding 
episcopacy and the episcopal office ns a late 
development, unscriptural and unjustifiable, the 
Presbyterian reformers have always insisted upon 
the parity of the clergy, whose functions are 
preaching, the administration of the sacraments, 
and the exercise of discipline ; and the sacerdotal 
side of the office has always been carefully kept 
in the background, lest the minister, in the guise 
of priest, should stand between God and men. 
The ruling elder disappeared, as has been said, in 
the Middle -‘tges; the attempt to trace him back 
to the tValdensian movement has not been success- 
ful ; nor did he reappear in the Lutheran Church. 
From the beginning the need of a body of men to 
e.xercise Church discipline was recognized by the 
Reformers, who felt thatj while theynJ epitcopale 
ought to be transferred, it must not be allowed to 
lapse. But the question at once arose as to whether 
these men should be chosen by the Church or by 
the civil authorities, and the first to see quite 
clearly that the Church ought to choose them was 
John Calvin. In this he differs from both Luther 
and Zwingli, who left the exercise of Church 
discipline to the civil power, and, alone among the 
Reformers, he insisted upon the exercise of dis- 
cipline by means of an eldership, chosen by the 
people, founded upon the NT, and possessed of 
spiritual office for the discharge of a spiritual 
function. tVith this is bound up the theory of 
the relation between Church and State. It may 
be noted that the very alliance between Church 
and State in Geneva which realized one side of 
his ideal baulked him in the realization of its 
other half, viz, the maintenance of a distinct and 
separate sphere for both. In France, however, the 
hostility of the State reversed the case: alliance 
was impossible, but the Church was therefore free 
to develop along her onm lines. And the same 
state of affairs obtained in Scotland. In these 
two countries, therefore, the Presbj-terian elder- 
ship came to its full development, and the office is 
distinctive of Presbyterianism. The elders are 
chosen by the general body of tlie membership, 
and specially ordained to their office. At first 
they held office only for a limited period, and then 
resigned, usually by rotation, to make room for 
other representatii’es of the popular voice ; but in 
later times the office has come to be held ‘ ad vitam 
ant culpam,’and Presbyterian Church government 
is by representation rather than by direct reference 
to the popular will. The elder is recognized as a 
spiritual functionary ; and, while he is debarred 
from the ministry of the Word and sacraments, 
he has the ri^ht to assist in the administration of 
discipline and in the government of the Clmrcli, in 
whose courts his vote is of equal value with that of 
the minister. The work of the diaconate, since 
the decline of that office, has largely fallen to the 
eldership ; and the assistance of a competent body 
of elders is invaluable to the minister. 

Early in the history of the Church it was found 
advisable to take the work of alm.sgiving off the 
shoulders of men otherwise too busy to attend to 
it, and thus originated the office of deacon. It is 
an open question whetUer the ‘ Seven ’ of the Acts 
of the Apostles were the first of those to be chosen 
at all, whether we have here the first instance of 
their work being formally recognized by the 
Church as the work of ecclesiastical officials, or 
whether these seven were then chosen in the 
Gentile interest, because those already in office 
did not command Greek confidence The Presby- 
terian deacon, so far as the office still exists, is 
a more faithful copy of his prototype than the 
deacon either of Roman Catholicism or of Angli- 
canism. The office was never generallv regarded 
as a spirit aal one, implying any spiritual function. 


thougli the French Church originally took that 
view ; all that is implied in it is the application of 
spiritual principles to certain secular allairs. The 
originally unspiritual nature of the office may be 
gauged from the fact that, in spite of the dis- 
abilities of women for public speaking and the 
like, deaconesses were verj’ early at work in the 
Chnrch. Yet the deacon is more than a mere 
member of a managing hoard. He holds an 
ecclesiastical office to which ordination is necessary. 
We may describe the deacon of Reformation timw 
as a secular Church official. The office has largely 
fallen into abeyance, especially where State con- 
nexion has cased the financial affairs of the Church, 
and the passing of the diaconal functions in such 
cases into the hands of the elder has done much to 
secularize the eldership. 

Minister, elder, and deacon are the three 
ordinary and permanent officials recognized bv 
Presbyterianism, but Calvin and the rest held 
that NT precedent would authorize the temporary 
use of extraordinary offices to meet special circuiB- 
stances. The internal needs of the Church herself 
or the pressure of outside factors determined the 
nature and use of such special offices. In the 
earliest days of the Reformed Church, t.g., there 
existed the office of teacher, as distinct from that 
of minister, an office which has quite naturally 
disappeared : for, with a growing knowledge of 
Reformed doctrine on the part of the people, and 
after the issue of Catechisms for the instruction of 
the young and comparatively ignorant, the special 
work of the teacher became unnecessary. Simi- 
larly, in John Knox’s day the difficulty produced 
in Scotland by the inadequate supply of ministers 
to meet the national need gave rise to the two 
special offices of superintendent and reader, both 
of which disappeared as the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion became settled. The chairmen of General 
Assembly committees and the Divinity students 
who spend tlieir spare time in mission work repre- 
sent the nearest survival of those two offices to- 
day; but it is noteworthy that, in Canada, a 
problem similar to John Knox’s is responsible for 
the existence of superintendents at the present 
time, and for the use made of special-course men, 
who are virtually equivalent to readers. We have 
seen also that speci-al officials exist in the Bohemian 
and Hungarian Churches, and, though a strict 
Presbyterian might, on the ground of these special 
offices, call in question the really Presbyterian 
nature of these Churches, it is interesting to find 
tliat the state of affairs in the Bohemian CburA, 
e.g., raised no qualms in the hreastof John Calvin. 
Undue State interference has in many cases caused 
modifications in the Presbyterian theory and 
practice with regard to office ; but the offices of 
minister, elder, and deacon are alone recognized or 
required ns permanent in a thoroughgoing Presby- 
terian system, and even the deacon tends to dis- 
appear when the Church is prospering. 

2. Church courts. — By the organization of her 
ofiicials into a carefully graded system of Cburcb 
courts Presbifferinnism seeks to give expression to 
the unity of the Church. These courts exercise a 
tlireefold function : (a) legislative : they frame 
laws for the pui-pose of securing discipline, and for 
the proper control and dispatch of ecclesiastical 
business ; (S) executive : they give effect to the^ 
laws ; (c) judicial : they inflict and remove ecclesi- 
astical censures ; and the higher courts reriew the 
proceedings of the lower. The basis of these 
activities is, of course, the constitution of the 
Cburcb, but the claim is made that both the 
constitution and the activities of the Church are 
ultimately based upon Holy Writ. In the Pres- 
byterian Cburcb the holding of a spiritual office is 
a necessary qualification for a seat in any of the 
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Clmrcli coTirts. Thus only tcnching and ruling 
elders are eligible for meiubersliip, and the mcm- 
Ijcrsliip of any court must be composed of both. 
Congregational Church government is probably 
more directly popular in its nature, but Presby- 
terianism is also vigorously democratic; for both 
ministers and elders are popularly elected, and 
represent, in the last resort, the will of the people ; 
nor is it more difficult to deduce the representative 
form of Church government from the NT than to 
deduce anv other. In actual practice, even where 
the cldcrsfiip of the Church is theoretically added 
to by co-optation, popular consent and approval 
form the basis of election ; they arc always aimed 
at, even if tlicy are not considered indispensable. 

All members of any ecclesiastical court are equal 
gtia members; e.p., it is open to lay elders to 
consider judicially even the most abstruse theo- 
logical problems. In legislative work as well all 
members of any Church court have equal delibera- 
tive and voting power. But in the executive 
sphere there are certain duties which can bo dis- 
charged only by an ordained minister — such as the 
pronouncement of censure or of its removal ; and 
herein lies the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
that in a system of Presbyterian equality only 
ministers can normally preside over Cliurch courts, 
and that the presence of at least one minister is 
therefore necessary to a quorum. This docs not 
render the presiding minister a man of special 
rank ; he is only temporarily primus, and even 
then a primus inter pares ; and his primacy 
deprives liim for the time of his deliberative vote. 

In the Presbyterian sj-stem the courts of the 
Church are graded, the lowest being congrega- 
tional in their representation and the scope of 
their activity, the highest national. The essen- 
tial courts are the Kirk-Sossion, Presbytery, and 
Synod; if the Church is very large, a National 
Sjmod, General Synod, or General Assembly 
crowns the edifice. In this waj' the rights of the 
individual congregation are neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. The higher courts superrise and 
review the work done by the lower ; and the dis- 
tinctive feature of Presbyterianism lies in giving 
to its higher courts autlioritative control over its 
lower, and not merely advisory powers. More- 
over, it has now become the practice of the Church 
that these courts shall meet at regular intervals, 
and not merely when occasion seems to demand it. 
The idea of gradation can be justified from Scrip- 
ture and is, besides, of so great practical value 
that Independency even follows it to the extent of 
giving the association power to cast refractory 
congregations out of fellowship. The grading of 
Church courts frees the individual from the fe.ar of 
local prejudice, and at the same time serves to 
impress upon him tlic idea of the unity of the 
Church. Of course, the gradually matured and 
elaborate organization of I’rc.sbyfcrianism renders 
inevitable a certain cxtcmalisni ; but, so long os 
this does not drive men to mistake ecclcsiasticnl 
sameness for Christian unity, no harm is done. 

Of the various courts of the Presbyterian Church 
and their respective functions only a general out- 
line can be given, which may he taken as hroadiv 
characteristic of the Presbyterian sj-stem. 'We 
need not enter in detail into exceptions. 

(a) Kirk-Session . — At the foot of the scale of 
the Presbyterian Church courts comes the ICirk- 
Session, iviiich consists of the ministers and elders 
of the individual congregation. Its numbers vary 
with the sire and needs of the congregation, but 
Uicy should lie suflicient to secure cflicient work- 
ing; and, if the congregation is too small to pro- 
vide a quorum for the dispatch of business, it is in 
the power of the Presbytery to attach an elder 
or elders for the purpose. The jurisdiction of the 


Kirk-Sc.ssion extends over its own congregation, 
but it must act within the limits of the constitu- 
tion, and its acts can bo revised by a higher court. 
Subject to these limitations, it is a kind of 
parochial Presb 3 ‘tcry. The Session supervises the 
congregation, takes charge of the communion-roll, 
and is responsible for its correctness. If necessary', 
it censures members, its findings being declared 
and its sentences executed by the moderator.' 
It is responsible, too, for admission to ordinances. 
The work of the minister is also looked after by 
the Se.ssion, which, if it sees fit, maj- bring before 
the Presbytery any matter connected therewith. 
In certain ca.ses the Session also sees to the proper 
distribution of ecclesiastical goods. 

Where a Deacons’ Court exists, the last-named 
function naturallj- falls to it. The functions of 
the Deacons’ Court are not of a spiritual nature ; 
it is responsible directlj' to the Presbytery. 

(6) Presbytery. — The Presbj'tery — otherwise 
known under the various names of Clossi.s, 
Colloque, Tractns, etc. — is the unit of the Presbj-- 
tcrian system and the means of realizing Church 
unity upon the smallest scale. This court is a 
distinctive feature of Prcsbj'terianism. The extent 
of its bounds and the number of individual congre- 
gations within its jurisdiction are matters of con- 
venience. On the Presbytciy are represented all 
the Kirk-Sessions within the bounds, the represen- 
tation consisting of all the ministers, together with 
one elder for each Session. Thus, ns the moder- 
ator, who is always a minister, has no deliberative, 
but only a casting vote, it maj’ quite well happen 
that, if there are no collegiate charges within the 
bounds, the lay clement will command a steady 
majority. Formcrlj- a doctrinal discussion or the 
study of a portion of Scripture might form part of 
the proceedings of a Presbytery, but such study or 
discussion would take place now only under very 
special circumstances, and, for the most part, the 
court coniines itself to purely business matters. 
This court has the power to grant licence and 
ordination, and also to take them away— subject, 
of course, to the laws of the Churen and the 
revision of superior courts. It has in its hands the 
oversight and the refilling of vacant charges. The 
superintendence and review of the proceedings of 
lesser courts also belong to it— e.p., in Scotland 
since 1G39 it has been the practice of the Presby- 
tery^ annually to examine the books and records of 
Sc.ssions within its bounds — and it hears references 
and appeals from these courts. The Session as a 
body, individual elders, or ordinary members of a 
congregation may petition the Presbytery concern- 
ing a moderator of Session. In the ordinary way 
the proceedings of Presbytery are regularly sub- 
mitted to the Synod of tlie province. But it is in 
the power of any Presbytery to submit a sugges- 
tion direct to the General Aascmbly by means of 
what is called in Scotland an ‘ overture’ ; and the 
converse of this appears in the Barrier Act of 1697, 
which forbids any General As-^emblj’ to pass an 
actaffccting the constitution of the Church until 
it has submitted the propos-sl to all the Presby- 
teries, and their opinions on it have been received 
by a later .‘Assembly. In the act of ordination only 
the ministerial members of Presbytery take part.* 

(c) Synod . — The Synod — in some cases called the 
Coctus — is of the nature of a larger Presbytery. 
It is composed of the sum of its Presbyteries, 
together with a minister and cider from each of 
anj' neighbouring Sjmods a.s corresponding mem- 
bers. As the court intermediate between the 
Presbj-terj- and the supreme court of the Church, 
the Sv'iiod has a comparalivelj' narrow range of 
functions. It reviews the proceedings of Presly- 

1 *Medtraior’ is the r.»me appiird to the pwrident c! snj 
ecdtr'AUical court. 
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teries, examines their records, can overture the 
supreme court, can call the attention of any 
hytery to errors and omissions of duty, and is 
directly responsible to the supreme court. Those 
three are the necessary courts of the Presbyterian 
system ; and, where there is nothin^^ higher, the 
Synod would, of course, have extended powers. 

(rf) General Assem.hhj.~hi all Churches of more 
than provincial extent the highest court is the 
General Synod, National Synod, or General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has unlimited 
power — subject to the constitution of the Church, 
the constitutional rights of inferior bodies, and 
the law of the land. Its aim is to be representa- 
tive of the whole Church ,• but, while Kirk-Sessions 
are represented in the Presbytery and Synod, 
Presbyteries are represented in the General 
Assembly. The proportion of elders to ministers 
varies in the various Churches. In the Church of 
Scotland the scheme is as follows : 

By an Act of Assembl}', A.n. 1694, 

(a) from Presbyteries of 12 or fewer parishes, 2 ministers, 

1 elder ; 

(^)from Presbyteries of 12 to 18 parishes, 3 ministers, 

1 elder ; 

(c) from Presbyteries of 18 to 24 parishes, 4 ministers, 

2 elders ; 

(d) from Presbyteries of 24 or more parishes, 6 ministers, 

2 elders. 

By an additional Act of a.d. 1712, 

(r) from Presbyteries of SO or more parishes, 6 ministers, 

3 elders ; 

if) by a rule of Assembly enacted in 1893 every Presbytery 

sends one minister for every four ministers on roll of 

Presbytery and for a part of four, and one elder for 

every six ministers and for a part of six ; 

ig) 67 to\v*n council eWers irom roj-al burghs, and two from 

the city of Edinburgh ; 

(A) a representative from each university. 

The Free Church simply took one-third of each 
Presbytery (ministers and elders alike) ; and every 
Church has its own scheme of representation. 
The personnel of General Assemblies necessarily 
varies much more than that of inferior courts from 
one meeting to another ; and, as a consequence, 
any ^ven Assembly may differ ividely in its 
opinions from its predecessor. But the judicial 
findings of one Assembly cannot be reversed by 
another ; e.g., if the Assembly of 1S89 has suspended 
a minister, that of 1890 may think its predecessor 
wrong, but can alter the decision of 1889 only by 
finding that the suspension has already been long 
enough to satisfy justice, or express its disapproval 
by coming to an opposite conclusion on a similar 
case. On the other band, legislation passed by a 
previous Assembly— any act, indeed, which is not 
a judicial decision — can, subject to the usual 
limitations, be reversed, although, up to the time 
of its reversal, it is binding upon the Church. If 
the constitution of the Cimrcli' is affected by any 
proposal, the Barrier Act prevents hasty action, | 

It will be seen from the above that in the lowest I 
court, the Kirk-Session, the lay clement must pre- I 
dominate ; that in the next lowest, the Presbytery, | 
it may ; and that in the Synod the same state of 
affairs will prevail as in the sum of the Presby- 
teries. Not until we come to the highest court of ] 
all can a clerical majority ever he theoretically 
certain, though, as a matter of fact and practice, 
the ministerial element does usually predominate 
in every court higlier than the Session. Still, 
when we consider that all, ministers and elders 
eligible for a seat in any court of tlie Presbyterian 
Church are originally elected by the people, and 
must therefore, in the main, reflect popular opinion, 
and when we consider that such devices as the 
Barrier Act stand in the way of liasty and irre- 
sponsible decisions even on the part of the highest 
court of all, we cannot deny the right of Presby- 
terianism to he called a thoroughly democratic 
form of Church goi'ernment. 

The Presbyterian system did not spring suddenly 


into being full-groivn, hut is the result of Ion" 
development, patient study, and long resistance to 
opposition. On the ^neral lines above indicated 
it IS in use in Great Britain, the colonies, and N. 
America; but differences occur in various Conti- 
nental Clmrehes, due either to their smallness or 
to undue interference by the civil power. 

3, Difficulties of the system.— The comparatively 
elaborate organization of the Presbyterian Church 
is, on the whole, an advantage ; hut it has its dis- 
advantages as well. When English Presbyterian- 
ism was subjected to persecution which it was 
unable to witlistand, it could not, like Independ- 
ency, simply go into biding till the storm blew 
over. It had either to remain organized, in which 
case it became obvious and was crushed by force, 
or to sacrifice its o^anization and so cease to be 
Presbyterianism. Oa the other hand, when the 
successors of Eichelieu set themselves to crush 
French Presbyterianism, they began by suppress- 
ing its organization, and the result justified their 
scheme. This is merely to say that close organiza- 
tion is an advantage in times of strength, but an 
inconvenience in times of weakness. 

From the beginning the political influence of the 
Keformed Churches has been on the side of popular 

f overnment, as has been noted in the case of 
'ranee, Scotland, and Holland, where the Church 
found itself in conflict with the established ecclesi- 
astical system and the civil power, and under the 
necessity of fighting for its existence. The action 
of the existent authorities in each case contributed 
to identify in the general mind the causes of civil 
and religious liberty ; and modem democracy owes 
a heavy debt to the religious impulse of the Kefor- 
mation. It is noteworthy, e.g., that the American 
War of Independence found the Presbyteriam 
practically solid for the colonial cause— a circum- 
stance due as much to their settled belief in repre- 
sentative government ns to their memory of past 
wrongs on the otlier side of the Atlantic. In 
the case of Geneva the people had already won 
their civil liberty, and were prepared to recognize 
the Ciiurch, so that events took another turn; 
and in certain Continental states the civil power, 
while recognizing the Church, has felt itself under 
the necessity of putting pressure upon Presby- 
terianism in the interests of its own supreme 
authority. Indeed, in every land where Presby- 
terianism has made good its footing the question 
of the relation between Church and State has 
arisen in a more or less acute form. Calvin’s ideal 
w.as that the State and the Church onght to be in 
alliance, but that there should be no confusion 
between them. Each should liave its oivn separate, 
clearly defined sphere of action : the State should 
not interfere with spiritual aflairs, nor the Church 
ivith secular matters. But a Church member, 
who enjoys in that sphere a great measure of 
religious liberty and a share of ecclesiastical 
government, will not long be content with less in 
liis civil capacity, and a king who believes in 
Divine Eiglit, or an aristocracy clinging desper- 
ately to its privileges, cannot hut look askance at 
a democratic Church. John Knox and Mary 
Stuart, Andrew Melville and James I., the Dutch 
and Philip n., must sooner or later find peace 
impossible j no theory of the independent spiieres 
of Church and St.ate could discount the truth, from 
his own point of view, of James l.’s shrewd saying, 
‘ No bishop, no king. ’ But, even when that phase of 
the conflict is over, and the position of the Church 
secured, the difficulty remains of defining the 
respective limits of civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, a difficulty increased by the very fact that 
friendly relations exist between Church and State. 
For alliance without mutual interference is hard 
to secure ; the members of the Church are in 
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another aspect the members of the civil community, 
and it is constantly hard to mark off a definite 
boundary between the secular and the spiritual. 
The same problem as vexed medirevalism on a 
European scale has recurred on a national scale in 
Presbyterian lands, and has been a fruitful cause 
of trouble and division. In Geneva Calvin experi- 
enced this difficulty of keeping alliance free from 
a confusion and conflict of interests ; and in 
Scotland, where a fairly successful solution of the 
problem has at length been arrived at, this has been 
acconijilished only at the cost of prolonged conflict 
and wide-spread secession. In spite of Calvin’s 
desire for tlie alliance of Church and State, the 
modem tendency of Presbyterianism has rather 
been towards separation in the interests of peace 
and concord. 

4. Educational activity. — The Reformers in 
genera! and the Calvinists in particular were from 
the first deeply impressed with the need for popu- 
lar education ; for a democracy mnst educate its 
citizens in the interest of sane self-government. 
Moreover, the Reformers believed themselves to 
be possessed of a system of doctrine so near to the 
absolute truth that it could challenge comparison 
with any other, and had only to he fully known in 
order to be accepted by intelligent and educated 
men. They therefore believed that an educated 
public was the best guarantee of a successful pro- 
paganda. Their doctrine and polity were new, 
and even among their own adherents many required 
some detailed and definite instruction in addition to 
the general considerations that had induced them 
to adhere. From the beginning, too, an educated 
ministry was one of the deepest desires of the 
Reformed leaders. To them the chief thing of all 
was that the Word of God should be properly 
expounded and properly understood. In this 
exposition and understanding, which called alike 
for an educated ministry and an educated people, 
lay the best hope, not only for the expansion of their 
Church, hut also for the saving of souls. For all 
thesereasons the Reformed Churchmen were ardent 
educationists. Tlie school of Geneva, under Calvin’s 
care, soon became famous throughout Europe ; the 
first use that the French Church made of Henry rv.’s 
annual grant was to found and endow colleges ; the 
settlement of the Dutch Church was followed by 
an amazing outburst of intellectual activity ; and 
the destruction of John Knox’s splendid scheme 
for Scottish education was a blow from which hia 
country took long to recover. Knox advocated a 
scheme whereby every parish should have its 
school, and every considerable town its gr.aramar 
school, and the scheme was to be completed by 
the maintenance of universities in certain import- 
ant cities. The passing of likely pupils from the 
lower institutions to the higher should be in the 
public care, and, if need be, at the public expanse. 
Knox shrewdly advocated compulsory education 
for the children of the verv rich and the very poor ; 
he seems to have trusted to the common sense 
of the middle class. One-third of the confiscated 
funds of the old Church was to be applied for 
purposes of education, but the greed of the nobles 
ruined the project, wliioh became in sad fact a 
‘ devote imagination ’ ; and only in recent times, 
with her system of primary schools, secondary 
schools, and universities, with free and compulsory 
education os far as possible, and bursaries to help 
the needy scholar, has Scotland reached a stage of 
educational development resembling that devised 
by her great Reformer three-and-a-half centuries 
ago. It mnst not be forgotten that the educa- 
tional schemes of the Reformers were devised in 
the religious interest. Knox, in his enthusiasm, 
even recommended that likely men should, if need 
be, he forced into the ministry. But, as time 


[ went on, the edncntional horizon widened ; and. 
though for a time the Church became the victim 
of a scholasticism as deadly as the mediieval type, 
the principle of free inquiry, upon which the Re- 
formation itself rested, could not forever be denied. 
The Church, with her doctrinal system fixed and 
hardened, has not infrequently been unsympathetic 
and even cruel towards her intellectual offspring j 
but modem science, with much else that has been 
attacked by the Church, owes a greater debt to the 
underlying principles of Presbyterianism than is 
superficially apparent. Even the much-abused 
Higher Criticism is a truer spiritual child of the 
Reformation than the rigid orthodoxy wliieh 
opposes it, for the Reformers were the higher 
critics and revolutionary Biblical students of 
their day; and there are encouraging signs that 
the Church, on the wliole, is coming to see this. 
It is all to the credit of the Church that, having 
set on foot educational systems and institutions, 
she li.as been content to see other authorities take 
them over in their maturity, secularize them, and 
use them in a wider interest than the ecclesiasti- 
cal, while she herself undertakes the religious 
education of her own. No part of the work of the 
Presbyterian Church does her more honour than 
her efforts on behalf of education. 

5- Morality. — The morality which accompanies 
the Presbyterian form of Church government and 
the Calvinist form of doctrine is q^uite distinctive. 
It might he logically expected tliat a profound 
belief in the sovereignty of God, in election and 
irresiatihls grace, would fill the individual with a 
deep sense not merely of his insignificance but also 
of his helplessness, and would conduce to a fatalism 
destriiclive of all energy and activity. But in 
Calvinism we find the same paradox as in early 
Isl&ro, viz. that a creed apparently inimical to all 
human activity has animated men to the most 
prodigious efibrts. Calvin and Knox, and others of 
the same faith, when they considered themselves 
merely ns men, were the humblest of creatures, 
giving God the glory for all that they did and 
ivere ; but, when they considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of God, they svere filled 
with a sense of their usefulness in the world that 
made them marvels of energy and even of arro- 
gance. Like Pan), they valued themselves little, 
but they magnified their olHce. This combination 
of personal modesty with diligence and fiery energy 
has always been characteristic of the best Cal- 
vinist morality. The Calvinist morality has 
generally been a little hard and unsympathetic, 
tending rather to the concealment and repression 
than to the consideration of personal feelings, and 
sometimes the Church’s sense of official duty 
has driven her into tyrannical and inquisitorial 
interference with the private affairs of men ; hut a 
certain probity, a sturdy independence, a reluct- 
ance to act except from real conviction, a stiff- 
necked insistence upon just dealing, and the 
energetic will to make the best of any given 
situation have characterized Presbyterian morals 
tlironghont, and have made of the Presbyterian a 
sound and trustworthy business man, an excel- 
lent colonist, a soldier to be feared — indeed, a 
naan to be reckoned with in any walk of life. 
Considering his creed, which makes the almost 
arbitrary will of God everything and man nothing, 
the Calvinist’s fervenej' in prayer is as paradoxical 
as his energy and activity, nut is equally a fact. 

6. Conclusion. — It has frequently been made a 
reproach against the Reformation tliat it broke in 
pieces the unity of Christendom ; and for this 
rending of the vesture of Christ the Reformed 
Churches have had to bear their shore of the 
blame. But, as lias already been pointed out, 
divergences existed in the Roman Catliolio Church 
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before the Keformation ■which tliat crisis only 
brought to light, and, to a great extent, -n’lint 
occurred was really the substitution of spiritual 
unity under t!ie headship of Christ for mechanical 
unity under the headship of the papacy. More* 
over, the breaking up of the medinsi’al Church 
into national Churches was an inevitable result of 
the <^rowth of nationalism in Europe ; and, wliiie 
Cal\?n and those who followed him were deeply 
impressed with the great truth of tlie unity of the 
Churcii, they found that circumstances prevented 
its realization in the meantime on any wider scale 
than the national. Yet, even when this is said, it 
must be admitted that the overscrupulous con- 
science of Presbyterianism has led to further 
divisions which are less justifiable, and not in the 
same degree necessary. The history of Scotland 
since 1700 affords abundant illustration of the 
truth of that statement. It must, however, be 
noted that, for the lost century at least, the 
general tendency of Presbj’terianism has been 
towards union and reconciliation, as the truth has 
been increasingly realized that the things which 
are common to the Churches are more important 
than the things which divide them. Apart 
altogether from the schemes which are now afoot 
in various quarters to unite Presbyterianism wdth 
other denominations, in Scotland, America, Canada, 
and elsewhere, the different Presbyterian bodies 
have been uniting and are pursuing the policy of 
union on a wider scale. In 18S4 a significant 
Assembly took place, when for the first time the 
effort was made to hold an Ecumenical Council 
of Presbyterianism. Since that time ten such 
Councils have met in various centres, and one by 
one all the representatives of Presbyterianism in 
the world are being gathered in. The alliance j 
has no authoritative control over the various inde- 1 
pendent Churches, but at least it serves to pro- ! 
vide Presbyterians throughout civilization with a 
sense of the unity of the great Church to which 
they belong. The statistics collected become more 
and more full and accurate as time goes on, and 
it may be that the increasing influence of this 
pan-Presbyterian movement, and the increasing en- 
couragement afforded by the results of its work, 
will one day lead to something closer by way of a 
bond between all Presbyterians the world over, 

John Ba^l. 
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PRESCIENCE.— See Predestination. 

PRESENTIMENT. — By ‘presentiment’ is 
meant a more or less va^e anticipation or appre- 
hension of an event, M'liich befalls the individual 
himself or some one in wliom he is interested ; as a 
rule also it is implied that there are insufBcient, if 
anjr, grounds in his conscious mind for the antici- 
pation ; and it is usually implied that the event is 
an evil, a misfortune. ^ A vague apprehension is 
one in which the details, the particular mode of 
the event, are not consciously thought of ; e.g„ a 
‘presentiment of death’ implies that the manner 
01 the death is not foreseen ; it may be merely 
a feeling of depression, which suggests tlie idea, 
more or less definitely, of some unfortunate happen- 

! The Societj' for Psychical Research and corre- 
: eponding bodies in other countries liave investi- 
I gated a large number of cases in which an indi- 
! vidual, either in normal waking or sleeping state 
or in a hj'pnotic trance — either without apparatus 
1 or by means of a mirror, a crystal globe, a pool 
of ink, etc. — has been said to be aware of, and 
to have reported, an event about to happen to him- 
: self or to a relative, a friend, or even a stranger, 
which, after the report was recorded, took place as 
it had been described. The correspondence be- 
tween the anticipation and the reality varies from 
the representation in the former merely of the 
emotional element of the latter, ‘something terrible 
about to happen,* or of its central fact, * A is going 
to die on the voyage,* up to the complete repre- 
sentation of date, place, and circumstances. 

One of the most famous examples of this class is Williams* 
dream of the murder of the Prime Minister, Perceval, in 18J2, 
more than a week before It occurred (Free, Foe, P#ycA. Research, 

1 V. (18S9) S24, and at the end ol Spencer Walpole'a Life of the 
1 JWgAC llmx. Spencer Percei'al, 2 vole., London, 1874). Another 
: is ihe painter Segantinl's vision of hie own death, thirteen days 
before it happened, which he represented In hlf lost picture ; a 
I third, CounteseToutfChkoH'sdream other father announcing to 
' her the death of her husband at Borodino (ilaeterUnck, TAe 
tTnbnotm pp. 112, 168 ; JfemotV* of the Life nnrf Labours 
of Stephen Grettet, London, 1660, t 434), three months before 
it occurred, that place being unknown both to her husband 
and to herself at the time. A case of simple presentiment Is 
that of a lady who dreamt that ' something terrible ’ was going 
to happen to a friend, with various circumstances in the dream 
which were afterwards verified, olong with the fact, not 
risualired In the dream, that the daughter of the person in 
question became insane. 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
many problems tliat arise in connexion Avith this 
branch of psychical research. The que.stion of 
eridence is all-important, and it may he said that 
in none of the cases is the evidence such as would 
satisfy the rigorous requirementsof natural science ; 
obviously the prevision, presentiment, or premoni- 
tion must be fully recorded, before the event to 
v.-hieh it refers occurs; the event must be such 
that it could not have been anticipated or inferred 
as probable, at least in its details, by the seer ; 
even then sve should have to exclude mere coincid- 
ence («.y., dreaming of a person’s death, and the 
death occurring rvithin, say, a week afterwards, 
■would not be a premonition to a person -who fre- 
quently had such dreams, but not, except in this one 
case, followed by the death of the person in ques- 
tion). Again, _ we must exclude cases in which 
there is a possibili^ that the presentiment or the 
dream has led to its own fulfilment — where, e.y., 
nervousness caused by the presentiment of failure 
in a difllcult or dangerous undertaking is itself a 
cause of such failure ; in more extreme cases the 
death of the individntd may be brought about by a 
belief, however caused, that it is going to take 
place on a given date at a given hour (e.y., the 
death of C. C. Brooks, Proc. S.P.S. v. 291). 
Supposing, hoivever, that all chances of error are 
excluded, and that either one perfect and unassail- 
able case or a multitude of imperfect cases compels 
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us txj assume the possibility of prevision, different 
explanations "will still be available : (1) spiritualism: 
it is suggested that spirits, whether of the dead or 
of higher beings, have clearer vision and deeper 
intelligence than the living man, and therefore 
can anticipate more accurately what is to occur, 
and that they may transmit this knowledge by 
vision or otherwise to human beings in whom they 
are interested ; (2) telepathy from one living mind 
to another, as wlien A dreams of an event happen- 
ing or about to happen to B, the eonditions leading 
to this event being present in B’s mind and trans- 
mitted to A’s without the intervention of the 
ordinary senses ; and this view may be extended : 
facts of which B is only latently aware (whatei-er 
that may mean) may be transmitted to A and 
enter his consciousness as a dream or vision j (3) if 
there occur cases in which a future event, of which 
the^ conditions are not and cannot be present to 
any living mind, is yet foreseen, we must assume 
a power, perhaps in our subconsciousness, in the 
subliminal self, of reading the future in the present. 
The future, in this interpretation, exists in the 
present, as the present in the past ; time, like space, 
IS unreal ; and to the perfect vision of God, of 
which perhaps our higher unconscious self may 
have partial glimpses, past, present, and future 
are seen in one glance. It is obvious that this 
mystical interpretation explains nothing ; neither 
spiritualism, nor telepathy, in the sense defined, 
nor the supposed powers of the subconscious self, 
nor the possibility of seeing the future by any other j 
means than the imperfect ones of inference and i 
analogy can be admitted without evidence far more 
thoroughly tested and far more overwhelming than 
that which at present e.xiats. Meanwhile we are 
left with three much less heroic and less attiwctive I 
suggestions : (1) slight impressions which are felt, 
but not noticed in our waking life— c.g., the onset 
of a disease — may force their way into fuller con- 
sciousness, in dramatic form, in a dream ; we may 
then in the dream have a vision of what actually 
occurs, in the future, but through causes which are I 
perfectly natural and normal ; (2) we may be con- 
scious at a given time of certain facts, without 
drawing from them the conclusion which they 
bear as to the outcome of the situation that they 
represent; the conclusion may be drawn suheon- 
sciously — i.e. in dissociation from our conscious 
personality, which it then affects either as a mere . 
feeling with a vague sense of coming disaster or as ' 
dramatized into an actual vision of the conclusion 
realized ; or (3) the conclusion may hare been i 
reached unconsciously, by a sort of summary in- 
tuition, by putting together a number of appar - ' 
ently disconnected facts ; it may have been for- 
gotten, and yet, again in dissociation from the 
self, may influence the latter as a presentiment or 
as a premonition, in any of the possible forms. 

LlTEBATCRt. — Proceeding! of the Society for Ptyehical Re- 
•earch, esp. vols. v. [18S9), xi. 11895], ix. 11908]; F. Podmore. 
Studies in Psychical Research^ London, is97, ch. xi, ; N. W. 
Thomas, Thought Transference, do, 1905 ; E. Boxxano, Des 
Phenomines primonitoires, Paris, 1914 ; M. Maeterlinck, The 
TTriknoum Guest, tr. A. T. de llattos, London, 1914, ch. iii. 

J. L. McIntyre. 

PRESTER JOHN. — The story of Prester John 
is woven of the fact and fancy of the Middle Ages, 
the fact warped by the varying aspects of European 
policy, the fancy coloured by Oriental imagination 
and tradition. 

Until the 14tb cent, the evidence points to Asia 
as the home of Prester John. In the ISth cent., I 
after the compuest of Timur and the overthrow of 
Christianity in Central Asia, the African claim 
took hold of the popular imagination. But the 
true claim of Asia has never la^ed support in the 
writings of explorers and scholars. 

Prester John is no mythical personage, tliongli 


myth and legend liave gathered round his name. 
The simple uncoloured report of Friar Johannes 
e Jlonte Corvino in 1305 is Iiistorical evidence oi 
the first order, and it is supported b3' many wit- 
nesses of the 12th and 13th centuries, "’xhis 
evidence supports the conclusion reached by J. B 
Burj- in his note to Gibbon (ch. Ixiv.) ; 

• Sir H. Howorth has Bho™ very clearly (£f £t(. of ths Monnls 
i. p. 696 sgg.) that the Karaits were Turks, not llonfols. Theil 
tern'torj' was near the Upper Orchon, between the riven 
Selinjra and Kernlen. They were Christians. Their chit! 
Tughril received the title of Wan^ (“king") from the(llanchul 
Emperor of Northern China for hia services in 1193 against the 
Naiman Turks of the regions of the Altai and Upper Irtish 
Chingiz also took part in this vr'ar, and his services were reerr-i 
nised by tlie title of Dai Ming, “high Brightness." For im 
account of Prester John~the name by which the Karait khans 
were known in the west— and the legends attached to him, see 
Howorth, L cap. x. p. 534 egg. * (Gibbon, Recline and Pall, ed 
BuryS, vii. 2, n. S). 

1. Asia.^ 1 . Otto of Freisingen (1145). — In 
1145 Prester Joim first appears as an Eastern 
priest-king who had established a wde dominion 
in Central Asia. Tliis rests on the CArontdi of 
Otto of Freisingen (vii. 33, snb anno 1145 [MGff 
XX.]). The bishop of Gabala (Jibul in Syria) 
visited the papal court in 1145, and stated that not 
many ye.ars before a certain John, king and priest, 
wlio dwelt beyond Persia and Armenia, a Christian 
but a Nestonan, had made war on the kings of 
Media and Persia, the Samiard brothers, and had 
captured Ecbatana, the seat of their kingdom. 
He had then marched to the relief of the Church 
of Jerusalem, but was stopped at the Tigris. He 
was said to be one of the ancient race of the Magi, 
and bad a sceptre of solid emerald. 

2. The letter of Prester John (1165). — ^The letter 
was presented by the ambassadors of Prester John 
to the Greek emperor Manuel I. and the Western 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa (Albericua, in 
CArono 1168). 

In it Prester John, ‘by the power and virtue of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ Kins: of claims to be the greatest 

monarch under heaven. Hedesires to visit the Holy Sepulolire, 
and to fight against the enemies of the Cross. Seventy'two 
kin^ were under his rule. His empire extended over the three 
Indsas, induding Farther India, where lay the body of St. 
Thomas. In his dominions were the unclean nations whom 
Alexander the Great walled up among the mountains of the 
north, and who were to come forth in the latter da^'s. Among 
the marvels of his territory were monstrous ante that dug gold, 
fish that gave purple, the Fountain of Youth, pebbles that gave 
light, the Sea of Sand, and the Eiverof Stones. When he went 
forth to war, thirteen great crosses were borne before him, each 
follo^Yed by 10,000 knights and 100,000 foot. His palace was 
ouilt after the model of that erected by St. Thomas for the 
Indian king Oondophoros. He was w'aited on by 7 kin^ and 
365 dukes ; 12 archbishops sat on his right hand, and 20 bishops 
on his left, besides the patriarch of St. Thomas, the proto-pope 
of the Samiagantlans, and the proto-pope of Susa, where the 
royal residence was. 

ThiB letter enjoyed great popularity in the West. 
Zamcke (Z>er Priaster Johannes) refers to 100 
MS copies of it, 8 in the British Museum, 10 in 
Vienna, 13 in Paris, and 15 in Munich (EBr^^ xxii. 
304 f.). 

(1) The exaggerated st 3 ’Ie of the letter, the work of Nestonan 
imagination, was an appeal speciallj’ to the B.mntine court. 
Tlie briUiant ffites and tournamente of Slanuel i. were renowied 
throughout Europe as the most magnificent spectacles of the 
kind ever seen (G. Finlay, HitU of the B\jzantine and Greek 
Einpiru^ Edinburgh, 1854, ii. 179). There were also political 
reasons for the reception given to the embass}’. The Seljuk 
Saltan of Iconium, Khilidy-Arslan n., was consolidating his 
power in Asia Minor, while the Greeks were steadily losing 
ground during the reign of Manuel (ib. p. 234). The Latin 
principality of Edessa had fallen in 1144 to the arms of Omad ed* 
din Zengi, the atabeg, or ruler, of Mosul. His son, Nur ed-din 
(1146~74), united the Muhammadan powers, added the kingdom 
of Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and successful 
war against the Christians of Syria. The Latins and Greeks 
alike looked favourably at the promise of Christian help against 
their foe (Gibbon, cb. lix.). 

(2) The reference in the letter to Alexander the Oreatpointe to 
the influence of the Alexander romance in the colouring of the 
•torj’. This romance is attributed to Callisthenes. Jt arose in 
EgiTst about A.n. 200. It spread in Latin translation# to the 
West, and in Armenian and Syrian versions to the East. These 
would be known to the Nestorian minister# of PrCiter John. It 
became very popular in the West in the 12th cent, through thf 
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epic o! Alberich o( Beaan^on and tbo Atexanderbueh of the 
(ierman ‘Pfafle’ Lamprecht {Chamlfrs’g EneifcLt *.a. ‘Alex- 
ander the Great*). 

(3) Two further references in the letter witness to the Asiatic 
origin of the story. The Three Indias are traceable in the 
^'eopraphical conceptions of the 12th century. The earliest 
ilS of the iJacenno Cosmoffraphi/, itself a work of the 7lh cent., 
is of the ISth cent. (Aarennafis Ation. Cosmojr.,cd. M. Finder 
and 0. Parthey, Berlin, 18G0), and is the source of the Three 
Indias (pp. 40, 44 L). 

(4) The reference to the Sea of Sand, taken In connexion with 
the Three Indias, points to the Great Desert of Central Asia, 
and not to the Sahara. 

3. The letter of Alexander III. {1177). — Alex- 
ander III. was in the midst of his quarrel with 
Barbarossa when the embassy of Prester John was 
received by the emperors. The reconciliation 
between tliem took place at Venice on 24th July 
1177. Alexander remained at Venice until Oct. 
1177 ; it was tliere that he gave audience to an 
embassy from Prester John. Pliilip, a pliysician of 
the papal court, liad travelled to the Far East and 
visited the court of Prester John. He had put 
forward the claims of the Western Church and 
had returned to Italy with letters from Prester 
John to Alexander. These letters are lost, but 
the letter from Alexander to Prester John is pre- 
served in several English Chronicles. The best text 
is that of J. Brompton (Pagi, Crilica Historico- 
Chronologica, in Hixromns, Annates Ecctesiastici, iv. 
650). Prester Jolin notonlj' had asked for instruc- 
tion, but had requested to have a church in the city. 
This was conceded to him, with the right of an 
altar in the church of tlie Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem {Chron. Joh. Brompton, ap. R. Twysden, 
Bist. Antjl, Scriplorts X., London, 165'2, col. 
1132 f.). *rhe letter was entrusted to Philippns, 
who was commissioned to return to the East and 
deliver it to Prester John. 

4. The conquest of Jenghiz Khan (1202). — ^The 
realm of Prester John was one of the first to fall 
before the conquering hosts of Jenghiz Khan. It 
was then ruled by his son David. Pagi gives three 
authorities: (1) the Chronicle oi W. de^angiaco, 
sub anno 1202 ; (2) Marinus Sanutus (lib. iii. 
‘Fidelium cruois,’ pt. xiii. oh. iii.); and (3) the 
older autliority, Vincentius Bellovacensis {Spec. 
Bist. ch. Ixix.). Th^ agree in assigning a wide 
dominion to Prester John before tlie conquest of 
Jenghiz ; and Gibbon, on tlieir testimony, states : 

•The boldeit chiefuini miyht tremble, when they beheld, 
enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the Keraites. who 
under the name of Prester John had corresponded with the 
Roman pontiff and the princes of Europe * (cb, Ixiv.). 

The letter of Philip to Gregory IX. (1237). 
n the death of Jenghiz Khan in 1227 his son, 
Ogotai, was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor, 
of the Moguls and Tatars. In the year 1237 a long 
report was received of the successful missions of 
the Dominicans among the Jacobites and Nestorian 
Christians in Asia, alatthew Paris {Bist. Angl., 
sub anno 1237, ed. W. Wats, London, 1674, p. 
372) speaks of it as ‘jucundus rumor de Terra 
Sancta.’ The report was sent to Gregory IX. by 
Pliilip, provincial of the Dominicans in the Holy 
Land, and was forwarded by Godfrey, the papal 
penitentiary, to the Dominicans througliout 
England and France. William of Mon tferrat with 
two others had studied tlie languages of Central 
Asia, and had received a promise from the arch- 
bishop of the Nestorians to submit to the unity of 
the Catholic Church. It is important to note, in 
view of the African claim, that Friar Philip had 
sent also to the patriarch of the Jacobites of 
^gyp4, who had made the like promise. Matthew 
Paris adds : 

‘Huic BubdIU est minor India, Aethiopia et Libya cam 
AcFj’pto- Srd Aethiope* et Lilwi non sunt subject! Saraecnis.* 
The realm of Prester John is not therefore in 
Ethiopia, but in the Far East. 

6. The report of Johannes e Plano Carpino 
(1246). — ^Tlie annals of Matthew Paris between 
VOL. X. — iS 


123S and 1245 record the ravages of the Tatar 
hosts under Batu and the terror which they 
inspired in the WesL They avere stayed at 
Neustadt in Austria bj- the valour of the Franks. 
In tlie winter of 1242 they withdrew to the east. 
This avas in part due to the death of the Great 
Khan Ogotai in 1241. He avas succeeded bj- his 
son, Kujuk. 

’Mennavliile the letter of Philip had stirred up 
the interest in the West, and the missions to the 
Nestorians opened tlie avay for. missions to the 
court of the Great Khan. This may also ha\'e 
been favoured by the policy of the Venetians, 
avho avere on good terms avitli the Mongols in the 
Crimea (Bury’s note to Gibbon, vii. 15, n. 42). 

Johannes e Plano Carpino avas present at the 
enthronement of the neav klian, and states that he 
aa-as aa-ell-affected to Christianity and had many 
Christians in his service. Tliere avas a Christian 
chapel before his tent (Raynaldus, Ann. Bed., sub 
anno 1245, xiii. 595). 

7. The mission of Friar Ascelinus (1247). — The 
hostility of the other leaders is illustrated by the 
mission of Friar Ascolinus to the Tatars of Persia. 
He had an audience avith the Khan Bajothnoy in 
the Tatar camp. After suffering much ignominy, 
he returned avith letters from Bajothnoy to the 
pope. Innocent iv. (ti. xiii. 642). 

8. The Tatar embassy to Lonis IX. (1248).— 
The Tatar embassy to Louis IX. at Cyprus throa\-s 
much light on the position of the Great Klian and 
his relations to Prester John and the Christiana of 
Central Asia. The eqihassy avas sent by a Persian 
klian named Ercalthay, avho had been for many 
years a Christian, but avas not of the royal blood. 
David, the chief ambassador, had been baptized 
the year before. The Great Khan of Tartary had 
been baptized avith liis eighteen sons and many of 
his magnates three years before (c. 1245). The 
king asked many questions of the ambassadors. 
He avas told that Ercalthay avas anxious to join 
hands avith the Christians against the enemies of 
the Cross, and tlint Bacho, the khan avho had 
insulted the ambassadors of Innocent IV. in Persia, 
aa-as a pagan and had Saracen councillors. Tliey 
also reported that Quiotliay, the mother of the 
present khan, avas a daughter of Prester John 
(G. de Nangiaco, Gesta S. Lndovici, ap. A. 
Duchesne, Bist. Francornm Scriptores, Paris, 1636- 
49, V. 349, 354). 

9. The mission of Rubruquis {1253). — In the 
narrative of Kuhruq^uis the title of ‘ King John ’ is 
assigned to Kushluk, king of the Nainians, avho 
had married the daughter of the last lineal 
descendant of the Gur Khans. Kushluk avas son 
of a poaverful king of the Nainians, avliose name, 
Ta-Yang-Khan, is precisely ‘Great King John’ in 
Chinese. It is evident that Rubi-uquis supposed 
this king of the Naimans to he the original of tliis 
widely spread legend (Vule, EBF^ xxii. 306*). 
Bury says that a neav edition of Rubruquis is 
wanted. Gibbon (vii. 6) refers to the first volume 
of Hakluyt. Yule gives, among the cliief points 
in the narrative of Rubruquis, the relation betaveen 
the rulers of the Naimans and tlie Keraite khans 
and the habit of exaggeration common among the 
Nestorian aa-riters. 

10. The journey of Marco Polo (c. 1270). — The 
travels of IMarco Polo brought him from Yarkand 
past Clierchcn and Lob Nor to Tendnc. This is 
placed near the point avhere the Great Wall crosses 
the north-east portion of the great bend of the 
Havangho. To the north and north-avest lay the 
country of the Keraites aa-ith their old capital of 
Karakorum on the north edge of the desert of 
Gobi, on the hank of the upper reach of the 
Orchon river. It is here that lie speaks of Prester 
John, avhose kingdom, though still ruled by a 
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member of the same familyi is tributary to the 
Great IChan of Tartary [Travels, i. 64, ap. Pagi, 
iv. 649). 

ir. The mission of Johannes e Monte Corvino 
(1292-1305). — Kujuk, the son of Ogotai, died in 
1248. He was succeeded by his cousins Mangn 
and Khubilag, the grandsons of Jenghiz Khan. 
On the death of Mangu in 1257 Khubilag became 
the Great Khan, and on the conquest of N. China 
removed the royal residence from Karakorum to 
Peking (Cambaluc). It was here that Marco Polo 
met him, and it was at his court that the Minorite 
friar Johannes e Monte Corvino established his 
mission-centre in the Far East. The letter written 
to Clement V. in 1305 is valuable testimony to the 
successors of Prester John and to the realm which 
was still ruled by them as tributary to the Great 
Khan (Raynaldus, sub anno 1305, xv. no. 19/.). 

iz. The evidence from 1145 to 1305. — The 
evidence for Prester John from Asiatic sources is 
continuous for 160 years, and the report of the last 
writer points to the old capital of Karakorum as 
being the seat in the early 14th cent, of the tribu- 
tary kings of the dynasty. It is difficult, therefore, 
in the face of this evidence, to follow Yule in his 
statement : 

* However varae may have been the ideas of Pope Alexander 
III. respecting tne geographical position of the potentate whom 
he addressed from Venice in U77t the only real person to whom 
the letter can have been sent was the king of Abyssinia. Let it 
be observed that the “honourable persons of the monarch's 
kingdom” whom the leech Philip had met with in the East 
must have been the representatives ol some real power, and not 
of a phantom. It must have been a real king who professed to 
desire reconciliation with the Catholic Church and the assigna- 
tion of a church at Rome and of an altar at Jerusalem’ 
xxii. SOeU 

The Prester John of the 12th and 13th centuries 
was not the king of Abyssinia, but the name by 
which the Keraite khans were known in the West. 
It would seem to have shrunk from the wide rule 
of the Gur Khans in 12th cent, to the tributary 
rule of the khan of Karakorum in the early 14th 
century. 

13. The Tatar mission from 1308 to 1370. — 

(1) The work of Friar Johannes was recognized 
by Clement v. in 1307 by the constitution of the 
archiepiscopal see of Cambaluc (Raynaldus, sub 
anno 1307, no. 29). 

(2) In 1318 John XXII. took a further step in 
the organization of the Church among the Tatars 
by the founding of the archbishopric of Sultania 
for the empire of the Ilkhans of Persia. Sultania 
was situated south-west of Reslit on the 
Caspian Sea, and north-west of Kazvin, Friar 
Francus of Perugia, a Dominican, was appointed 
to the see with six suffragans. His jurisdiction 
was to extend over Oiagdo and India and Ethiopia 
(ii. sub anno 1318, no. 4). The juxtaposition of 
Ethiopia and India under the authority of the 
archbishop of Sultania is of importance in the 
development of the story of Prester John. It is to 
the work of this mission-centre that the transposi- 
tion of the story from India to Ethiopia may be 
traceable. 

(3) Raynaldus states that it was the policy of the 
West to favour the frequent exchange of letters 
and embassies to the Tatar khans as a cheek on 
the encroachments of the Saracens (sub anno 1322, 
no. 41). 

(4) in 1326 Andreas de Perugia sends a report 
of his work in the Far East to the Father Guardian 
of Perugia. He states that, after many dangers 
by land and by sea, he reached Cambaluc in 1308, 
and consecrated John as archbishop. He stayed 
there for five years. Gerard was appointed bishop 
of Zaitun in Fukien. He was succeeded by Pere- 
grinus, on whose death in 1322 he himself became 
bishop of Zaitun. Four of the brothers were 
martyred in India by the Saracens. 


(5) Yule gives a further reference to Prester 
John about the same year (1326) : 

‘ Friar Odoric, about 1326, visited the countrj’ still ruled bv 
the prince whom he calls Prester John ; “ but," he sai-s “ m 
regards him, not one-hnndredth part is true that is told of him”' 
(£JJr‘> xxii. S06»). 

(6) Johannes e Monte Corvino died in 1333. 
John XX. appointed as his successor another 
Minorite friar, Nicolaus. He wrote letters not 
only to the Great Khan hut also to Secede Chimsta, 
king of Comm, who may be a descendant ol the 
Georgius referred to in 1305 (Raynaldus, sub anno 
1.333, no. 35). 

(7) Tlie last mission was in 1370. Urban V. in 
this year appointed the Minorite friar Guillelmus 
to the archiepiscopal see of Cambaluc. There are 
letters to the Great Khan and the people of Tar- 
tary (ii. sub anno 1370, no. 91 ). 

The curtain then falls. The great conqueror 
Timur ascended the throne of Zagatai, ana was 
crowned at Balkh in April 1369 (Gibbon vii, 46). 
Bury adds in a note to Gibbon : 

* As the Mongol power in China was overthrown about the 
same time by the revolution which set the Ming dynastyonthe 
throne (a.d. 1370), this period marks a general decline of 
31ongoI influence in Asia * (i&. vii. 68, n. 74). 

The conquests of Timur meant the overthrow of 
Christianity and the triumph of Islam in Central 
Asia. 

II. Africa. — In the 15th cent, after the over- 
throw of the Christian missions in Asia by the 
conquest of Timur and the consequent difliculties 
of the land-routes to India, it seems that the 
Indian traditions of Prester John filtered into 
Europe through Aden and the African coasts of the 
Red Sea. India, in the popular imagination, lay 
behind and beyond Egypt and Ethiopia. But there 
is evidence also in the 14th cent, that the same 
tendency was taking place perhaps, as has been 
suggested (I. 13 (2)), through the Rouping of India 
and Ethiopia under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of Sultania. 

I. The 14th cent, evidence. — Yule definitely 
states that tlie assertion of LudoU in his History of 
the Ethiopians, that the ascription of the title 
Prester John to the Christian kings of Abyssinia 
was an invention of the Portuguese, is a mistake. 
He brings the following evidence to support his 
statement: 

(1) The earliest witness that Yule gives is Friar 
JordanuE. 

‘Friar Jordanus “Catalan!, '* who returned from the East 
before 1328, speaks of the emperor of the Ethiopians “quern 
VOS vocatis Prestre Johan " ‘ [FBrn xxii. 306). 

Is this an example of the original source of con- 
fusion ? In 1330 John xxii. wrote to the Nas- 
carines of S. India, commending to them the 
Dominican friar Jordanus, whom he had conse- 
crated bishop of Columbo, and the Dominican and 
Minorite friars who were associated with him in 
the mission. In a letter written the same year to 
Jolin of Core, archbishop-elect of Sultania, the 
bishop of Columbo is referred to as one of Ids suffra- 
gans (Raynaldus, sub anno 1331, nos. 51, 57). 

(2) Yule gives two witnesses c. 1350. 

John Harignoii, apostolic legate in Asia, speaks of Ethiopia 
where the negroes are, and which is called the land of Frester 
John. And a Spanish work of the same date by an anonymous 
Franciscan states that the emperor 'Abdeselib, which means 
“servant of the Cross," is a protector of Presto Juan, who is the 
patriarch of Nubia and Ethiopia, and is lord of many ^reat 
lands, and many cities of Christians’ (Jbibrodel eonocimitnto 
de todos rej/nos, Madrid, 1877). 

(3) A fourth witness is Simone Sigoli. 

He visited Cairo in 13S4, and speaks in his Viaopio al Monte 
Sinai of ‘Presto Giovanni* as a monarch dwelling in India, 
but it is the India which is conterminous with the dominions ol 
the soldan of Egypt and whose lord is master of the Nile, to 
close or open its discharge upon Egypt {EBftt xxii. 306*)- 
i It is on this evidence that Yule states that the 
I title ‘Prester John’ had been used long before the 
I name had ceased to he attached to the descendants 
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of the kings of the Kernites. The juxtaposition 
of India and Ethiopia under the archbishop of 
Sultania and the filtering in of Asiatic tradition 
through Aden at the close of the 14th cent, appear 
an adequate explanation of the difficulty. 

2. The Ethiopian embassies of 1441. — Eugenius 
IV. in the previous year had sent the Minorite friar 
Albert on a mission to reconcile the Jacobite 
Christians of Ethiopia. In 1441 Andrew, abbot of 
St. Antony, and Peter the Deacon were sent to 
Italy as ambassadors to the pope on behalf of 
Constantine, king of the Ethiopians. They were 
received at the Council of Florence, and a ' form of 
union’ was agreed upon. They then went to 
Rome with a letter of introduction to the canons 
and chapter of St. Peter’s to allow them to see the 
Veronica. In this letter the title of Prestcr John 
is given to the emperor (Rajmaldus, sub anno 1441, 
no. 2). In the same 3’ear another embass}’ from 
the Ethiopians was conveyed to Italj' by Angelos 
Maurocenus. On their return Eugenius iv. gave 
to them a letter of commendation in which he 
again used the title {ib.). 

On the occasion of these missions an oration was 
made before the council by the abbot Nicodemus, 
who presided over the Ethiopians residing in Jeru- 
salem. In his address he alludes to the remoteness 
of their country as almost beyond belief, and dis- 
tinctly asserts that their separation from Rome is 
due not only to this, but to the negligence of the 
popes for 800 years {ib. no. 3). 

3. The map of Fra Mauro (1459). — ^Yule states : 

' From the 14th centurj’ onwards Prester John had found his 
seat in Ahyssinia. It is there that Fra Ifauro’s great map 
(1459) presents a fine city with the rubric, Qul U Preste Janni 
fa residentia principal’" (iJUfU xxii. SOS’*). 

4. The Roman diary of Jacobus Volterranus 
(sub anno 1481). — Ravnaldns refers to a mission to 
the Roman court under Si.xtus IV. in 1481, on the 
authority of the journal of Volterranus. Ho speaks 
of it os a mission from Ethiopia, but says that the 
writer gives to Prester John the title of ' King of 
India’ (Raynaldus, xix., sub anno 1481, no. 40 f.). 
Muratori publishes the Diarium from a MS in the 
library of Ferrara. There is nothing in the MS 
to indicate the countiy represented by the mission, 
no mention either of India or of Ethiopia. There 
is, however, a lacuna in the MS which may 
betoken some doubt in the writer. The brief 
record shows the interest aroused in Rome by the 
strange character of the mission {Jacobi Vollerrani 
Diarium Romanum, sub anno 1481, ap. L. A. 
Muratori, Rcr, Ital, Script., Milan, 1723-51, xxiii. 
156). 

5. The quest of Prester John {i486). — John n. 
of Portugal made many attempts to get into com- 
munication with Prester John, hoping to form an 
alliance with him. Among other missions is that 
of 1486 entrusted to Alphonsus Paiua and Johannes 
Petreius. They travelled as merchants and at 
last reached Aden. There they heard of a Christ- 
ian king in Ethiopia, but had doubts as to his 
identity, because they had been instructed that 
Prester John was a Christian king of India. It is 
clear from this doubt that the Asiatic tradition of 
Prester John still maintained its hold among the 
more educated circles in the West. To solve this 
doubt they thought it best to separate. Petreius 
sailed to India and left Paiua to await him in 
Egypt. The quest of Petreius was successful. He 
found among the Nestorians of S. India the tradi- 
tion of the Prester J ohn whose power had been over- 
throu-n by the Mongols (Raynaldus, sub anno I486, 
no. 67). 

6. Prester John of Ethiopia (c. 1500). — The quest 
of 1486 proves that in 1486 positive and negative 
evidence alike pointed to Prester John of Asia. 
The two travellers asserted that the king of 


Ethiopia did not correspond with the Prester 
John of history in dominion, in name, or in priestly 
office, and Petreius in India found the tradition of 
the Prester John whoso power had ended with the 
Mongol conquests. But the 15th cent, in Spain 
and I’ortugaf was an age of romance, and the fable 
of popular imagination triumphed over the facta 
discovered by the travellers of 1486. In Portu- 
guese writings of the last years of the 15th cent, 
and the opening years of the 16th cent, the history 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia is the story of Prester 
John. Ho is synonymous ivith the emperor of 
Ethitmia. 

7. (ihristopher Marlowe (1587). — In the earliest 
English drama when Prester John takes his place 
in English literature he is Prester John of Africa, 
not of Asia. In the second part of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaint the Great, Tcchelles, king of Fez, 
relating his conquests to Tamburlaine, says : 

* Anrt I hax'c marched along: tho river Nile 
To llachda, where the mighty Christian priest, 

Colled John the Great, sits in ft milk-white robe, 

Whose triple mitre I did tftke by force, 

And mode him swear obedience to my cro^vn ’ 

(pt. it. act i. sc- S). 

The drier facts of history have to stoop at times to 
the romantic claim of literature. Marlowe has 
given his authority to the African story, and the 
Prester John of literature still lives os an African 
priest-king in John Buchan’s romance of Prester 
John (London, 1910). 

Litcraturs. — E. Gibbon, JJist. of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, e<l. J. B. Buryi, London, 1900-04, v. 140, 
vii. 2, 16 ; C. Baronins, Annalet Ecelesiastici. 12 vols., Rome, 
15SS-1C07: O. Raynnldns, Annatee Eeeleeiaetiei, 0 vols., do. 
1040-77; A Pagi, Critiea HUtorieo-Chronolomca, in Baronins ; 
H. Yule, Cathap and the IVap Thither, 2 vofs., London, 1660, 
and in EBrli; p. Zamcke, Der Friester Johannes, helpzig, 
1870-79; G. Oppert, Der Fresbtiter Johannes in Sage und 
Gesehiehte’t, Berlin, 1870 ; M. P. d'Avczac, Recueit de voyages 
et de mimoires pultit par la Sot. de Giogr. iv. [Paris, 1M9] 
647-604 ; H. Howorth, liist. of the ilonrmls, London, 1870-03, 1. 

Thomas Barns. 

PRIDE. — As a self-regarding passion or senti- 
ment of self-love, pride is associated in popular 
speech with several related qualities of the selfish 
disposition such as arrogance, conceit, vanity, and 
egotism. Conceit or self-conceit is an exaggerated 
form of self-satisfaction ; arrogance is an attitude 
of presumption manifested in temper and act and 
calculated to arouse resentment or disgust in 
others ; vanity, as a showing off of one’s supposed 
superiority, seeks the praise or good opinion of the 
world ; and egotism is a hahit of self-consciousness 
or self-regard which afleots mind, manner, and 
speech, ns in the case of the hero of George 
Meredith’s Egoist, while the same writer’s por- 
traiture of Alvan in the Tragic Comedians is an 
exposure of vanity. On the other hand, in pride 
there is frequently no idea of a comparison or com- 
petition with the rest of the world. Pride is a 
habit of self-isolation or conscious independence, a 
perversity of will which is indifferent to the opinions 
and favours of others. It repudiates all idea 
of obligation. Cf. the hero of Scott’s Bride of 
Lammermoor ns a typical example. 

’Pride, unlike vanitj*. does not involve beliel In one’s own 
superiority to others. ’Tlio most deeply rooted pride may be 
connected merely with the conception of independence or 
equality and may be manliested mainly by a refusal to accept 
favours or to be under an obligation ’ (see DPhP ii. 339, e.v. 
‘Pride ’). 

The distinction between arrogance and pride 
may he illustrated by the phrase, ‘ toujours arro- 
gant, jamais fier,’ wliich has been applied to the 
demeanour of the Prussian officers in defeat (see 
Times Literary Supplement, no. 740 [23rd March, 
1916], p. 135, quoting G. LenOtre, Prussiens Shier 
et de toiy'oiirr, Paris, 1916). 

Again, pride as a self-regarding sentiment is 
to he differentiated (cf. W. McDougall, Introd. to 
Social Psychology’’, p. 191 f.) from ‘self-respect’ 
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by the fact that the latter is susceptible to the 
pressure of outside opinion or authority.^ Pride, 
on the other hand, is ^vithout this negative self- 
feeling, and, as a lau' unto itself, lives on the defer- 
ence and admiration of others, while at the same 
time it is indifierent to moral praise or blame. 
One of its worst features is indifference to the 
sufferings of others (cf. J. S. Slill, Essay on Liberty , 
London, 1S59, ch. v., who speaks of ‘the pride 
which derives satisfaction from the abasement of 
others’). It is self-love opposed to due respect for 
humanity and based on a tixed sentiment of satis- 
faction with one’s qualities, actions, riews, powers, 
social status, and reputation. It is capable of 
elation when the verdict of others coincides with 
its orvn preconception and of resentment when this 
is otherTrise. But it is of the essence of pride to 
be moved by scorn or ridicule rather than by moral 
censure. 

‘Pride desires from others &n hoaotir it refuses to them and 
shoTvs, therefore, a spirit which is really abject and mean* 
(E. Cair^ The Critical Phxlotitphy of .fcTit, n- 3OT). 

There is a pride of race, a pride of birth, a pride 
of position ; a pride of goodness, a pride of evil ; a 
pride of ignorance, a pnde of learning ; a pride of 
eccentricity, a pride of conventionality, and so 
forth. The forms of self-satisfaction are innu- 
merable. On the one hand, we have Sir Percivale 
in Tennyson’s Idylls of iht King (see The Holy 
Grail exhibiting the pride of monastic repre^ 
sion and holiness, to which the highest vision is 
denied ; and at the other extreme in K. L. Steven- 
son’s Master of Ballantrae, the hero personifying 
the pride of wickedness as a man who ‘ entirely loved 
all the parts and properties of himself ; a sort of 
imbecility which almost necessarily attends on 
wickedness’ (ch. ix.). 

It may be useful to classify chronologically the 
treatment of pride and to discuss its place in 
ethical tbonght. 

I. In pre-Christian ethics. — In Aristotle’s 
famons characterization of the high-minded man 
(/irraX6-.fvxos) in the Nic. Ethics (iv. 3, ed. Grant) 
we have a species of pride described as inseparable 
from this fype of excellence. The high-minded 
man is not only worthy of great things, but holds 
himself to be worthy of them. His estimate of bis 
own merits is independent of the verdict of others. 
If he hoids himself to be worthy of great things 
when actually unworthy of them, he is vain 
(XqCvoi), while he who underestimates his own 
worth is mean-spirited. High-raindedness, then, 
is a mean between vanity and want of spirit. It 
is, in fact, a lofty type of pride which is its own star. 
It is ■n-ithont the sense of duty or moral obliga- 
tion. Its motive is honour (rr/cj) and it owes 
nothingto theinstinctive sense of right. External 
honour is the best thing that the world can give to 
the high-minded man. He is glad to confer a 
benefit, but ashamed to receive one. If he does 
receive a benefit, he will wipe it out by doing a 
greater; he u-ill remember those whom he has 
benefited, hnt not those by whom he Las been 
benefited ; he wiU he in want of no one ; he 
■will setre any readily ; he will be proud (;ify=t) to 
the great and_ prosperous, and lenient towards the 
lowlj’. He ivill not aim at the common objects of 
ambition ; only for great honour or deeds udll he 
sWve; he wffl be open in friendship and hatred, 
disdaining timid concealment, contemptnonslv 
straightfonvard, really tmthful, but reseired ancl 
ironical towards the common people. Indifferent 
to the praise and censure of others, he -will hear 
no malice and he no gossip. On the whole, vanity 
is better than mean-spiritedhess, which is to be 
condemned for its lack of energy. Aristotle men- 

1 Cl the lines beginning' ; 

* O son, thou hast not tree hrnnDitj', 

The highest virtue, mother o! them &TL* 


tions one thing that will provoke the resentment 
of the yeyuXb-ivxos, and that is iiSpij— calculated if 
irrationaJ, insolence. This is a form of pride mneh 
less subtle than the pecnliar self-conscionsneas 
described by Aristotle in the above picture' and 
more familiar to the Greek mind. 

‘ Insolence or vPpit . . . has its root in want o£ reTertnce s-d 
soint ol seU-knowIe<3?e . . . land] is the expression ol a st’J. 
centred will recognisinj no power outside itself, and fcnoafcr 
no law hot its own impulses. , . . This Insolence in the Gresk 
tra^edpis the deepest source of moral erit . . . ItiaoppcsM 
to both elSaw and crcd^/jooTln;’ (S. H. Butcher, Some Atrtdt cf 
the Gretb Genius^f London, IPOf , p. lOO). ’ 

In the Antigone of Sophocles the tragedy centres 
in the C^pis of Creon, the author of a cruel and stem 
decree which outrages the laws ol humanity and 
results in the sacrifice of Antigone, who defies the 
decree at the biddingof sisterly love ; while in the 
Prometheus Vinclus ol sEschylus it is the DyS/si of 
revolt or self-assertion of the human intellect 
against the supreme deify. 

Theophrastus of Eresns (374-2S7 B.C.), the suc- 
cessor of Aristotle as the head of the Lyceum, gives 
ns in his Characters a picture of the vrefrifarcs, or 
arrogant man, defining arrogance as ‘a certain 
scorn for all the world beside oneself.’’ In the 
Stoic and Epicurean ethics there appears to he no 
distinctive treatment of the passion of pride as 
such. But the moral independence of the Stoic 
sage, his ah-ipceaz (see art. Coxtextjiest) and his 
eqnfdify with Zens in all hnt non-essentials (cf. 
Seneca, dc Prov. 1) indirectly illnstrate the de- 
fects of the self-regarding temperament. On the 
other hand, the tendency ol Epicurean ethics 
favoured the cultivation of the social virtnesand 
helped to tone down the exclusiveness of ancient 
manners by its emphasis on friendliness, benefi- 
cence, and gratitude. 

In the O'!, especially in the 'Wisdom literature, 
we find frequent condemnations of pride in the 
sense of self-exaltation as manifested by the Avicked 
or foolish (cf. Pr 11* 13” 14» 16” 29=*), svhile the 
prophets inveigh against national pride — the pre- 
sumptuons and scornful sense of power (cf. Is 2^ “ 
16', Jer 13’ 48”, Zee 9' 10”), though the context 
occasionally suggests mere * excellency ’ or ‘ great- 
ness’ without the implications of moral defect. 
In the later Wisdom literature the warning against 

ride recurs (see esp. the essay in Sir 10’'=’). Per- 

aps, however, the evil of pride is most clearly 
re»-ealed in the character of outstanding individuals 
like Saul, Absalom, Joah, Kahshakeh, and others. 
As J. H. Newman says, 

‘fSaul’sJ teaiptation and his fall consisted in a certain ptr* 
rerseness ol mind, founded on some obscure feelings of sell- 
imponance, verj' commonlr otsen'able in human nature, and 
sometiroes calJed pride ' (OTford f/nirersitySmTicne, new e(L, 
London, ISSO, serm. ‘ Wilfulness, the Sin of Saul.'p. 15S). 

2. In Christian ethics, early and medimvah — ^The 
Christian ethic shows a great advance on the 
highest Greek thought in its valuation of sneh 
virtues as humility, meekness, and reasonableness. 
The NT conception of lor-e in association Avith the 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood and in its 
supreme revelation of the humanity of Christ 
gave a new significance to the moral defectiA-eness 
of pride. In 1 Co 13* love is stated to he free from 
both arrogance and self-conceit. In Bo 1*= we find 
cXcfoxEi'c, or prond speecli, and _ vain- 

glorious disposition, classed among the sins of 
paganism ; but it is in the human character of 
Jesus as one who did ‘not strive nor cry,’ as 
‘meek and lowly of heart,’ that we find a fresh and 
unique criterion of the sin of pride. Christianity 
is the apotheosis of self-snrrenaer ; and the Christ- 
ian character cultivates an outlook upon the world 
entirely free from ‘the pride of life’ (1 Jn 2”) or 

^ La Brnyire renders vr-epi^^^aror by ‘on homme Cer 
TOperbe,* entitling the section cLZes Caractirer 

cu les 77ieturs de ce eiieU^ Pari?, l&SS. 
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tlie valuation of eartlily possessions which dis- 
regards their transiencj- and insufficiency. Jesns 
is no respecter of persons, condemns the Jewish 
self-righteousness (cf. the parahle of the Pharisee 
and the Publican) and exclusiveness, has no 
sympathy with the national prejudice against 
Samaritans, and in His conception of the brother- 
hood of mankind invests the claims and riglits of 
one’s neighbour with a new dignity. The soul of 
the individual has au intrinsic and eternal worth. 
Hence His emphasis on the laws of mercy and 
forgiveness, which are the foundation of His ethical 
teaching. His inculcation of i-rieUeia, or a gentle 
reasonableness, His eulogy of ‘the poor in spirit’ 
and of the voluntary surrender of power, His pro- 
clamation of self-repudiation as the condition of 
moral greatness. His warnings against self-assertion 
and self-advertisement. Pride is obviously a con- 
tradiction of the Christian ideal of unselfishness 
and stands condemned by the general spirit of the 
Christian ethic as well as by its positive precepts. 

So deeply had these aspects of the teaching of 
Christ and His followers sunk into the conscious- 
ness of Christendom that Dante gives pride the 
first place in his seven sins. Earlier than Dante, 
Augustine had defined the unpardonable sin as 
a state of mind consisting of ‘a desperate and 
impious ohstination in sin, with a proud refusal to 
humble oneself before God’ {Epislolcc ad Somanos 
Inchoata Expo^tio, § 23, quoted in W. Mont- 
gomery, St. Augustine, London, 1914, p. 19S). 
Moreover, he had linked sttperbia with voluptas 
and euriosiias in his analysis of the causes of sin 
(Conf. X. 36). But Dante derived his ‘moral 
topography’ from the Summa Totius Tbeologia of 
Thomas Aquinas (see Summa, n. ii. qu. 162, artt. 
5-S), who regarded pride as a mortal sin and, 
further, as the first and most serious of alt the 
sins. It is the first sin because every kind of sin 
springs from it, and the most serious because it 
involves non-subjection to God. It is most diffi- 
cult to avoid because it takes occasion from our 
very virtues, so that some people are proud of their 
very humility. In art. 7 he asserts : 

‘Aversio a Deo quae tomialUer complet rationem peccatl, 
pertinet ad superbiam per se, ad alia autem peccaia ex coose- 
quentL' 

Dante classes pride with eni-y and anger as sins 
of the spirit, and again follows his master in trac- 
ing it to that disordered love from which all moral 
etni fiows.^ In the first terrace {Purg. x.-xii.) 
Dante meets iidth those who represent respectively 
the pride of birth, the pride of intellect, and the 
pride of dominion. They are depicted ns being 
pressed down by terrible weights and reciting a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer for themselves 
and those whom they have left behind on earth. 
Others follow, draivn from mythology and history, 
sacred and' secular. The poet describes them as 
sick in mental vision, putting trust in backward 
steps, and, in spite of their soaring thoughts, 
but insects and worms. Celestial voices chant, 
‘ Beati pauperes spiritu,’ the sin of pride is expiated, 
and Dante passes on bis imward w.ay. 

3. In modem ethics. — IVide in its many phases 
is naturally a theme for moral reflexion, and it 
finds a place in the discourses of the essayists from 
Montaigne onwards. Montaigne (see Essages, tr. 
J. Flono, London, 1603, bk. ii. 17, bk. iii. 9) has 
disq^nisitions on ‘Presumption’ and ‘Vanitie,’ 
while Bacon treats of ‘Vain-glory’ in his 54th 
essay. The English translators or imitators of 
Theophrastus, such as Joseph Hall {Characters of 
Vertuesand Vices, London, 160S), Thomas Overbnry 
(Characters or fl'ittg Descriptions of the Properties 
of Sundry Persons, do. 1614), and John Earle 

I S« Aquinas, toe. ciC art. 5: ‘Superbia semper quidem 
cuntrarlatur dilecUoni tUi-inae * ; and ct. Dante, Purer, xvli. 
IIC-IIS 


(iSIicrocosmographie, do. 1628, '1633), with the ex- 
ception of tlie last-named, are not wholly success- 
ful as analysts of human nature. 

Overbury, e,p., ‘in his chapter on A Proud JIfan has confused 
thecharacteristicsof Haughtiness and Vanity which could hardly 
exist in such a union as he depicts ’(see preface to Theophrastus, 
Characters, tr. It. C. Jehb, new ed. by j. E. Sandys). 

Of the English ethical philosophers, Hohhes is the 
first to give a special moral value to pride. He re- 
gards it as an offence against ‘ the lawes of Nature,’ 
which ‘ are immutable and eternal’ (Lem'aWan, xv.). 
He repeats this in a subsequent chapter (xvii.) : 

‘The fawes of liature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Merej- 
and (in summe) doing to others as wee would be done to, of 
themselves, without the Terrour of some Power to cause them 
to be observed, are contrary to our Naturali Passions, that 
carry us to Partiality, Pride, Bevenge and the like.’ 

But Hohhes’s ‘ psychological egoism ’ was rejected 
hy Sliaftesbury, who sought to establish a harmony 
or balance of the various impulses or affections as 
conducive alike to private and social good. In his 
Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit he states : 

• if there be found in any creature a more than ordinary self- 
concemraent or regard to private good, which is inconsistent 
with the interest of the species or public, this must in every 
respect be esteemed an ill and vicious appetite, and this is whal 
we commonly call selSshness and disapprove so much in what- 
ever creature we happen to discover it ‘ (Characteristics, 2 vols., 
ed. J. M. Robertson, London, 1900, i. 243). 

Pride would naturally fall into his class of ‘ self- 
affections ’ or ‘ self-passions’ which, while aiming 
at private good, become harmful to society at the 
point where they are harmful to the individual. 
Butler follows Shaftesbury in recognizing the 
general good as the aim of conduct, but clearly 
regards ‘reasonable self-love and conscience’ as 
the chief regulative principles of human nature. 
M’here self-love and conscience are in conflict, the 
obligation of duty has to supersede that of self- 
interest. Pride therefore, as a natural or deliber- 
ate form of self-love, falls under the condemnation 
of conscience as being opposed to the happiness of 
society. But there is no detailed analysis of pride 
in these writers comparable with the study of it in 
David Hume’s Treatise of Human Hature (ed. L. 
A. Selby-Bigge’, Oxford, 1896 ; see bk. ii., ‘ Of the 
Passions,’ pt. i § ii. p. 277 L). He calls pride an 
•indirect’ passion — t.e., it proceeds from the same 
principles as the direct passions (such as desire, 
aversion, grief, joy, fear, etc.), but by conjunction 
of other qualities. The indirect passions have the 
same object, namely self, which is not their cause. 
For the cause we have to distinguish between 
quality and subject, the latter being something 
related to ns ; e.g., in a beautiful house beauty is 
the quality and house the subject which must be 
our property or contrivance, in such passions as 
pride in country, in friends, in family, in riches, 
etc., the relations of contiguity and causation are 
required. Pride is a pleasant feeling ; conse- 
gueutly it is derived from the double relation of 
impressions and ideas. Hume further suggests 
that tlie transition from pride to love is not so 
easy as that from love to pride. He finds in con- 
tempt or scorn (see art. Contempt) so strong a 
tincture of pride that hardly any other passion is 
discernible ; whereas in esteem or respect love and 
humility are the prominent ingredients. Finally, 
he asserts that nothing invigorates and exalts the 
mind equally with pride and vanity. It is to be 
noted that the psychological analysis of the affec- 
tions had also engaged the attention of Hume’s 
predecessor, Francis Hutcheson, who had divided 
the affections into the ‘calm’ (or extensive) and 
the ‘ turbulent ’ (or narrow). The Scottish school 
of philosophy represented by Dngald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown continued the study. The latter, 
in his Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, arranged the emotions under the heads of 
immediate, retrospective, and prospeetive. The 
first he subdivided into those passions which do 
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not involve moral nfiections, such as wonder, 
melancholy, etc., and those which are distinctive 
of virtue and vice, such as love and hate, pride 
and humility. It is clear from a study of the 
history of ethical thought that the individual 
treatment of the affections is coloured by the 
philosopher’s ethical standpoint, whether utili- 
tarian or intuitional. Tlie hedonistic ethic of 
Hume, c.g., is in violent contrast witli the Kantian 
theorj’ that the ends at which duty has to aim 
e.vclude ail consideration of personal happiness — a 
theory which has powei'fully influenced all subse- 
quent schools of thought, Hegelian, neo-Hegelian, 
and Pragmatist alike. Kant places all inclina- 
tions and desires under the single term ‘self- 
regard,’ distinguishing between philautia, exces- 
sive fondness for oneself, and arrogantia, satis- 
faction with oneself (see DPhP, s.v. ' Pride ’). 

It remains to add that in most of the great 
modem dramas of the soul pride has a prominent 
place as a passion destructive of the moral order. 
Both the Satan of Alilton’s Paradise Lost and the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust are incarnations 
under different phases of the pride of the evil will, 
the former taking the form of an obstinate hostil- 
ity to good which wilt not brook defeat, tlie latter 
that of a conscious versatility in evil suggestion 
which is utterly scornful of the weakness of its 
instruments. If we pass from dramatic creation 
to actual history, we shall be reminded of the 
popular estimate of the character of Napoleon ns 
one who was the embodiment par excellence in 
modern times of Dante’s pride of dominion. Nor 
can it be denied that, as the result of scientific 


progress and our increasing control of the forces of 
nature, a pride of effieiency has developed in the 
civilized nations. Pre-eminently is this the case 
with Germany, whose consciousness of power 
fostered by the philosophies of Nietzsche and 
Treitschke on the intellectual side and on the 
material side by an era of unexampled prosperity 
is at the root of the militarism which plnng^ 
Europe into war in 1914. Scientific efficiency 
need not be divorced from ethics ; but the progress 
of the war has shown that ci-vilization is noWe- 
guard against a recmdescence of barbarism when 
pride of power dominates the ideals of a nation. 
To sum up, pride, whether in an individual or in a 
nation, is an anti-social passion which disregards 
the rights of humanity. 

LirntATVsE.— There Is a useful art. s.c. in the BPhP (sm 
also biblioffraph}- under * Emotion and Feeling,* vol. iiL pt. U. 
p. lOtOff.J, and reference may be made to the HAC tor an 
article on pride as treated in early Christian literature. The 
tollowinff works, some of which have been quoted in the course 
of the art., may be consulted: A. Grant, The Ethics cj 
Aristotle^ 2 vols., London, ISCfi ; Theophrastus, Characters, tr. 
R. C. debb, London, 1870, new ed. by J. E. Sandjs, do. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Totius Theologice; E. G. Gardner, 
VanteS, Ixjndon, 1003 ; W. Boyd Carpenter, The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of Dante, do. 1914 ; J. Butler, Fifteen Sermone Preached 
at the Rolls Chapel (esp. x. 'Upon Self-Deceit’), do. 1726: Lord 
Shaftesbury, inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit, do. 1711 ; 
F. Hutcheson, An Essap on the Mature and Conduct of the 
Passions and Affections, do. 1728; D. Hume, A Treatise of 
Unman Mature, 3 vols., do. 1739-40 ; D. Stewart, The Philo- 
sophy of the Active and Moral Potoert of Man, 2 rola, 
Edinburgh, 1828 ; T. Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Uuman Mind, 4 vols., do. 1820; I. Kant, Eritii der prattischen 
Vernunit, Riga, 17SS, tr, T. Ji. Abbott, London, 1879 ; E. 
Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1889, esp. 
bk. ii. ch. rii. p. 390 1. : W. McDongrall, Jntrod. to Social 
PsychologyS, London, 1912. K. MARTIN PoPE. 
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Primitive (6. I/ANDTJIAN), p. 27S. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 2S4. 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 288. 

Chinese (H. J. T. Johnson), p. 290. 

Christian. — See Ministry. 

Egyptian (A. M. BlackJIAN), p. 293. 

Greek (IV. J. WoodhoUSE), p. 302. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), p. 307. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 3U. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Primitive). — 
Priestliood among uncivilized races includes not 
only the priests proper, who conduct the religious 
rites and communicate with the gods, but also 
magicians, sorcerers, etc., who practise magic, s.c. 
utilize impersonal supernatural forces acting in 
accordance with certain fixed rules. ‘ Priests ’ or 
‘magicians’ of some kind or other appear among 
nil peoples of whom we have adequate knowledge, 
and also among those of a very rude type (Austral- 
ians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Andaman Islanders, 
Veddas, Fuegians, etc.). The origin of priest- 
hood therefore goes hack to a very early stage of 
social evolution ; the first indications of a priest’s 
or sorcerer’s office can be traced back almost to the 
very origin of Teligions and magical practices. 
When comparing the origin of priesthood with 
that of social ranks generally, we become aware 
that priests and sorcerers eveiywliere differ from 
the mass of the population at an earlier period of 
culture than any of the lay classes : priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rule, found among all peoples, 
whereas among a number of peoples at a low stage 
of development no distinction whatever of social 
ranks exists. 

1 . The need of mediators with the supernatural 
world. — Priesthood, broadly speaking, owes its 
origin to the universal need felt by mankind of 
superhuman assistance in the struggle of life. 


Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 319. 

Jewish (H. Hirschfeld), p. 322. 

Mexican (L. Spence), p. 325. 

Muhammadan (D. S. MargolioDTH), p. 325. 

Roman (G. J. LaING), p. 325. 

Teutonic and Slavic. — See Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 42 f. 

Ugro-Finnish (U. Holjiberq), p. 335. 

Among all peoples the belief exists that, under 
certain circumstances, advantages of some kind or 
other are obtainable from the supenjatural world. 
Man endeavours to influence by propitiation the 
powers which govern tlie universe, or to control 
the course of events by magical means. Not all 
the benefits supposed to he obtainable in either of 
these ways consist of positive blessings ; on the 
contrary, they may in the first jilace imply the 
prevention of an evil. The desire for guidance in 
these matters has given rise to the various kinds 
of religious and magical practitioners among savage 
peoples who are to be considered as pioneers of an 
organized priesthood. But even among civilized 
peoples surviving traces of the same need chM- 
acterize the authority of the priesthood. In spite 
of the universal belief in the existence of more or 
less infallible means of influencing fortune, certain 
persons are, as a rule, supposed to possess greater 
knowledge and power than others to secure the 
proper results. 'These appear to us in the form of 
priests and magicians. 

In many cases savages think themselves nnable 
to communicate directly with the gods. Acknow- 
ledging their inferiority in this respect, they 
regard the priests as the only mediators between 
them and the supreme powers. The priests are 
their only protectors ; iritliout them the ignorant 
population would be abandoned to the misfortunes 
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nrising from tlie anger of tlio goils or from witch- 
craft (instances from tlie Kafirs, some American 
Indians, Eskimos). 

The principal duty of the priests is to administer, 
or give advice as to, the worship of the gods. As 
all gods do not stand in the same relation to men, 
the assistance of the priests must often ho called 
in to point out the special deities to whom the 
people should offer their sacrifices. Very generally 
the gods are believed to bear ill-will to men, and 
therefore it is also the duty of the priests to give 
directions ns to the proper offerings. It is all the 
more necessary to know how to please the gods, as 
they are among certain peonies held to be very 
particular about the form of prayer and sacrifice 
(tribes in E. Kussia and Siberia, Lapps, natives of 
Nias). 

In short, the need of priests appears in the most 
various respects : they are required to influence 
the wind and rain, to cause pood growth, to ensure 
success in hunting and fishing, to cure illness, to 
foretell the future, to work harm upon enemies, 
etc. 

2 . The first types of priests. — The worship of 
deified men is confined, as a rule, to the kindred 
group, and in the first place to the separate 
Families. Owing to the e.vclusive character of 
ancestral gods in this respect, a regular priesthood, 
in the sense of universallj’ acknowledged mediators 
with the gods, hardly occurs on the basis of mere 
family-worship. The authority of that member of 
the family who conducts the worship for his nearest 
relatives does not extend beyond the group wor- 
shipping the god to whom he is related, viz. the 
family it-self. 

Deification of ancestors, however, is not confined 
to families. Whole tribes also frequently worship 
the spirits of departed men, but in such coses the 
ancestral gods tend, in a way, to amalgamate with 
other classes of generally worshipped deities. 

Whilst ancestor - worship originally tends to 
centralize the cult within families, or kindred 
groups, no such tendency is manifested by worship 
of gods in nature. Depending on the more or less 
general occurrence of the plicnomena which give 
rise to the belief in gods of nature, such gods are 
likely to he worshipped within larger or smaUet 
divisions of mankind, with little or no precedence 
given to certain kindred groups. Tlierefore the 
origin of the priesthood connected with tlie gods 
of nature is not influenced by any regard to family 
ties. Tlieso two forms of religion, however, are 
intermingled to n very great extent among most 
peoples. 

In the earliest history of cult no proper priest- 
hood exi.sted. Although various kinds of priestly 
practitioners belong to a very early period of 
religious evolution, all conclusions point to the 
rule that originally evervhody invoked the gods 
each for himself. Cult therefore existed in some 
form or other before there were any professional 
men entrusted with the duty of conducting the 
different religious observances. Among some 
peoples every individual still performs his religious 
or magical rites for himself without the assistance 
of professional priests (certain Papuans, Melanes- 
ians, Australians, and many more). 

Among the people who in the early ages 
attempted to interpret the wishes of the gods and 
practise magical art the more expert who managed 
to gain the confidence of their fellow-tribesmen 
seem, in the course of evolution, to have attained 
a certain pre-eminence. Some men, more fortunate 
and more cunning in their predictions, acquired a 
local celebrity in the art ; such men would soon be 
consulted by their neighbours, pupils or apprentices 
would he attached te them, and thus would be 
gradually formed a special class, which would 


assume the functions of intermediaries between 
the people and tlic gods. 

Within the sejiarato families, in which, as has 
been pointed out, nnce.stral gods are particularly 
worshipped, one member is generally invested witli 
the dut 3 ’ of saerilioing for the whole family. As a 
rule, the priestly functions are put into the hands 
of the paterfamilias, and the reason seems to be 
that he is the oldest and most experienced male 
moniher of the family, who is generally believed to 
stand in closer communication with tlio ancestors 
than the other members (tribes in India, Africa, 
and Polj’nesia). Sometimes the oldest female 
member of tlio family maj’ also officiate os priest 
(Serers in W. Africa). Among the Barais in India 
the deities arc worshipped only by that member of 
the family who is under the influence of the special 
divinitj’— a fact shown by Ills getting into a state 
of ecstasy and uttering oracles. Among some 
lower Dravidian tribes the family-worship is con- 
ducted cither bj' the head of the household or by 
the son-in-law or the brother-in-law. In the 
Tarawa and Apamaina islands, of the ICingsmill 
group, evorj- family that has a tutelary divinity 
has also a priest whoso office may be filled by any 
young man of free birth able to recite prayers. 

As regards the first appearance of priests, we can 
distinguish among some peoples certain classes of 
men who, owing to their unmistakable priestlj’ 
alfinitics, seem to be forerunners of a regular 
priesthood. 

(1) One group of persons who occasionally 
exorcise priestly functions without being priests 
arc those who, when in a state of ecstasy, are 
believed to be inspired by the gods. During their 
convulsive fits such persons are sometimes inter- 
rogated by the people as to the will of the gods, 
future events, etc., and the gods are believed to 
speak through them. These ecstatic individuals 
thus act os mediators with the supreme powers 
(peoples in India and Polync.sin). From the idea 
of occasional inspiration it is an easy step to the 
conviction that certain persons are able to put 
themselves into communication with the gods 
whenever they like. On the whole, facts show 
that in the cnrlj' ages of priesthood men often 
retain the office only for a specified time or with 
interinissions. Among some rude tribes, we are 
told, the prie.sts take up their ollioe nnd leave it, 
ns they like (Todns, Khotas, Bodos and Dhimals, 
Doplilfts, Mnndn Kols). 

(2) Another beginning of priesthood may he seen 
in tho observance of ‘ sacred places ' or other kinds 
of sanctuaries which, for some reason or other, are 
held in high veneration by the peoples in the 
ncighhonrhood. As a rule, they are thought to ho 
the abodes of a god, and tho men charged with 

narding the sacred rooms naturally tend to 

ecome mediators between the people and these 
gods (Bonds in India, natives in Madagascar and 
Yap, certain Arabs, certain priests in ancient 
Greece). 

(3) We have further to regard as a kind of fore- 
runners to a regular priesthood the ‘holy men’ 
who, without being real priests, exercise a certain 
religious authority among some peoples. This 
class _ of men make themselves renowned by 
occasional miracles, or acquire the religious 
veneration of the people by tlieir eccentric habits 
(Muhammadan peoples). 

In early stages of cult the rites are naturally 
very simjile, and consequentlj’ almost any one is 
able to undertake the performance of the priestlj' 
functions. In general a simple cult nnd a super- 
ficiailj’-instructed, mutable priesthood seem to go 
together. And it is clear that, where eve^ one is 
qualified to assume the priestly office, priesthood 
as such is not likely to be hold in great veneration. 
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Of many peoples we are told that the priests do 
not form any distinct class, and that almost any 
man may become a priest (Maoris, tribes in India 
and Madagascar, Galla, some American Indians). 

As ritual observances and magical practices 
gradually became too complicated for the average 
man to master, a professional priesthood _ became 
necessary. AVhen the people were uncertain about 
the proper ceremonies, they applied to the more 
experienced practitioners, asking them to perform 
the ceremonies on their behalf (Cheremisses). 
ffindred customs seem to be one reason for the 
old men officiating as priests and sorcerers among 
several tribes (Kiangans in Luzon, tribes in India, 
Africa, and Australia). Certain facts show how, 
especially on important occasions, the task of per- 
forming religious or magical ceremonies seems to 
have been put into the hands of priests, or of those 
possessing most experience in the tribe; at the 
same time every one was supposed to know how to 
sacrifice for ordina^ private purposes (Kafirs, 
Ostyaks, Lapps, ancient Teutons, and Finns). 

The authority of the first semi-priests and semi- 
sorcerers evidently varied to a great extent. 
While some exercised only a local influence, the 
more fortunate and cunning among them gradually 
extended their fame over wide districts. In this 
way a class of priests and sorcerers common to 
whole tribes originated (tribes in Africa and 
Siberia, certain Eskimos and American Indians). 

It is a remarkable fact that among many peoples 
the sorcerers of neighbouring races are held in 
greater awe than those of their own trihe. Whole 
tribes are in certain regions known as powerful 
wizards, whose services are frequently sought after 
by their neighbours. E. B. Tylor’s* explanation 
is that nations with some education, who, however, 
believe in the reality of the magic art, cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that it more essentially 
belongs to races lees civilized than themselves. 
This theory, interesting as it is, does not explain 
the cases where, e.g., certain tribes attribute to 
each other reciprocally a superior power of magic. 
The superstitious fear in which peoples in many 
parts of the world hold other tribes seems also to 
be connected with a universal belief that the secret 
powers of strangers are greater than those of well- 
knoivn people. 

3. King-priests. — ^A remarkable feature in the 
histo:^ of priesthood is the combination of priestly 
functions with royal authority. Instances of king- 
priests are met with throughout Polynesia and 
Melanesia, in India and other Asiatic countries, 
among many Negro and American Indian tribes, 
and in ancient Europe. J. G. Frazer’ thinks that 
the priestly king has developed out of the public 
magician, the latter being a personage of such 
influence that under favourable circumstances he 
may easily attain to the rank of chief or king. 
When once a special class of sorcerers has been 
segregated from the community and entrusted by 
it with the discharge of duties on which the public 
safety and welfare are believed to depend, these 
men gradually rise to wealth and power, till their 
leaders blossom out into sacred kings. We may 
add that ancestor-worsbip also tends to invest the 
king or chief with sacerdotal authority. Simi- 
larly, as patriarchs of families conduct the worship 
on behalf of the family, so patriarehs of villages 
and provinces are the persons likely to perform 
the sacred offices on hehalf of their respective clans 
or tribes. In the opinion of their followers they 
are often more intimately connected with the gods 
than any other individuals, being their nearest 
living relatives, and therefore all the more natur- 
ally can mediate between the gods and men. 

iPCSi. 122 ff. 
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Besides the union of a royal title and priestly 
offices there are instances of kings being worshipped 
as gods, which indicates the highest potentiality 
of the sacerdotal character of rulers. Frazer Iim 
called attention to various instances in which the 
divine king or priest is put to death by his yvoj. 
shippers, which he e.xplains in the following way.' 
Primitive people sometimes believe that their oivn 
safety and even that of the world is bound up 
with the life of one of these human incarnations of 
the divinity. They therefore take the utmost care 
of his life. But no amount of precaution will pre- 
vent the divine king from growing old and feSle 
and at last djdng. And, in order to avert the 
catastrophe which may be expected from the 
enfeeblement of his powers and their final extinc- 
tion in death, they kill him as soon as he shows 
sj'mptoms of weakness, and his soul is transferred 
to a vigorous successor before it lias been seriously 
impaired by the threatened decay. But some 
peoples appear to have preferred to kill the divine 
king while he is still in tlie fall vigour of life. 
Accordingly, they have fixed a term beyond which 
he may not reign, and at the close of which he 
must die, the term fixed upon being short enough 
to exclude the probability of his degenerating in 
the interval. E. Westerniarck’ has a somewhat 
different explanation, according to which the new 
king is supposed to inherit, not the predecessor’s 
soul, but his divinity or holiness, which is looked 
upon as a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in 
the ruling sovereign, hut separable from him and 
transferable to another individual. See, further, 
ark King (Introductory). 

4. Qualifications for priesthood. — Priesthood U 
generally a Jiereditary institution, although the 
rules of inheritance can rarely he strictly followed 
(Polynesians, Jlelanesians, Australians, peoples in 
the Malay Archipelago, India, Siberia, Africa, 
and America). Among certain peoples who have 
a hereditary priesthood the sacerdotal dignity is 
not assumed by the son of a priest ; one generation 
is passed over, and the grandchildren are selected 
(Kafirs, tribes in "W. Africa). Of other peoples 
we learn that priesthood is hereditary, but that 
the aspirant must in addition be qualified by 
certain necessary endowments. Thus the faculty 
to ‘see the spirits’ and converse with them is in 
some cases a further condition (Tlingits, Sioux) ; 
and the like power is often required of the priests 
where priesthood as a strictly hereditary institu- 
tion is not iieard of. 

As the principal duty of the priests is to mediate 
between mankind and the higher povrets, so the 
chief qualification requisite for entering the priest- 
hood is tlie faculty of communicating with the 
gods. This faculty, however, may be proved in 
different ways. Thus, when certain wonderful 
things happen to a person — especially when he 
falls into a state of ecstasy — the people may think 
that he is under the influence of some spirit; and 
such a man is competent to become a priest 
(Kafirs). Among other peoples the supposed con- 
nexion between the priests and the spirit-world 
appears more particularly in the belief that the 
priests have one or more tutelary deities of their 
own, who always give them assistance when 
required. In some cases it is even stated to be a 
necessary qualification for priests to have such 
gods at their disposal (Eskimos, Algonquian 
Indians). 

As the faculty of conversing with the gods is so 
veiy generally confined to the priests (other people 
being excluded from communication with the 
spirit-world), it is an easy step to the conclusion 
that the gods themselves have selected their repre- 

I pfc. iii., TTce God, London, 1011, p. OB. 
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sentatives among mankind. In conformity with 
notions of tiiis kind, many jjcoples believe that 
the gods confer divine powers uj?on certain men, 
and that the only way in which a person can 
become a priest is by being chosen by ttio gods 
(Eskimos, American Indians, Kafirs, tribes in 
Siberia, India, Borneo, Australia). Generally the 
gods communicate tlie necessary secrets to the 
priests in dreams (Australians, Sea Dayaks, 
Tnnguses), but there are various other means by 
whicii the gods are believed to choose tlieir favour- 
ites for the priestly vocation. Sometimes they 
intimate their ^Yi 3 he 3 in a more or less peculiar 
way. 

The Moxo !n Bmll think It nccessakry Uie aspirants to 
the priestly office ehould have been ailacked and Ti'ounded by 
a jaj^iar. this animal belnc the visible object of their worship; 
they belYeve that he seta hia mark upon those whom he chooses 
to be his priests. The Buriats In Sincria regard men who have 
been kilim by lightning as chosen by the gods, who have there- 
by conferred a certain distinction on the family of the dead 
man; be is considered a shaman, and hla nearest relatbc enjoys 
the right to shamanhood. In ancient Peru and among the 
Apache we meet with a kindred idea regarding lightning. The 
Jlynda Kolsfind out the proper paAan, or priest, to perform 
their sacrifices by such racana aa watching a frightentd bull 
which stop^ before a certain house. When an additional priest 
is want^ in a village on the OoM Coast, a general meeung of 
the inhabitants is held, and & number of young men and women 
are made to stand in a circis. The /ctish-nr/est, after weird 
and gruesome ccremonica, places on the head of each candidate 
a bundle of herbs and leaves. In most cases it happens that 
one or more of the youths and girls fall straightway into a 
kind of fit and appear to be possessed by fome;strange Infiu* 
ence. This is taken as a sign that the fetish has spoken, and 
that the deity has chosen the person or persons eo affected for 
Ws service, 

Amou" the endowments requisite for asnirauts 
to priesthood a very important one is the faculty 
of wonder-working. Wo arc told in fact of many 

S les that the would-be priests arc expected to 
)rm miracles, and that the candidate has to 
manifest his powers in that respect before be is 
admitted to tlie sacerdotal order. A person ambi- 
tious to become a priest will, e.g., profess to have 
been told of future events by some spirit ; should 
any of his predictions relating to something which 
greatly interests the people liappon to come true, 
he is regarded as a oul^ inspired priest (Fijians, 
natives of the Isle of Pines, Malers in Bengal, 
Siberian tribes, Greenlanders). 

Some peoples judge from mere outward signs 
that certain persons possess mysterious powers and 
are able to act as sorcerers or priests. 

Amone the Ojibwa Indbns Individual, piin . reputation 
(or witchcraft without nraking any pretensions to the art, 
merely hecause they are delormed and ili-looVinp ; all esteemed 
witches or wizards amone these Indians are, as a rule, ‘ remark* 
ahly wicked, of a ragged appearance and forliidding counten- 
ance.’ t The Congo uatis'es are said to number dwarfs and 
albinos among the priesthood. 

Outward peculiarities in children are in certain 
cases believed to denote that they are bound to 
become priests — e.q., being bom with the eyes open 
(Austral tans), or bleeding at the nose or mouth 
{Tungttses in Siberia). 

The mental disposition which is supposed to 
qualify a person tor the priestly office reveals a 
very important feature of early priesthood. 
Among a great number of peoples the priests must 
displa3' a considerable excitability of tempera- 
ment; consequently certain qualifications of a 
pathological and psychological nature gencnallj- 
characterize the priests and sorcerers of uncivilizcil 
races. From several parts of the world we ore 
informed tlist individuals of an eccentric disposi- 
tion are considered to be specially apt for the 
sacerdotal vocation. 

The Siberian shamans are recruited from a class of men dis* 
tingulshed by their habits of contemplation and insight into 
mysteries as well as by their ardent imagination, nnd their 
qualifications for shamanhood are further thought to appear 
in frequent fits of giddiness and fainting, besides other signs. 
Certain tribes in those parts believe that the Influence of the 

J P. Jones, nist. of thtOjeimy Indians, London, ISOl.p. 145 f. 


evil spirit which compels a person to become a siiaman makes 
itself known by continuai yawning, sluieking, and leaping 
round, etc. The incipient shaman begins to sec visions, 
endeavours to throw Iiimself into the water or lire, and seizes 
knives to hurt himself, after whicii he declares that the spirits 
have ordered him to become a shaman. See artt. Possessiok 
(Introductory and Primitive), SUAUAkisii. 

Instances of similar ideas are furnished by Poly- 
nesian, American Indian, and African tribes. 

Among certain peoples the mere faculty of fall- 
ing into convirlsious or into a stale of unconscious' 
ness seems to be almost all that is required for 
becoming a priest. 

It It at4te<I, tf.jr., of the FlJlan priests that the powerof receiv- 
ing inspiration and of announclnp the will of the deity durlnif % 
violent fit of muscular or nervous shakiiij;, supposed to betoken 
the possession of his !>ody by the eplnt, is a necessary qualifica- 
lion for the priestly office- Before » Fijian is ackoowledped aa 
priest, he has to undergo a trial and is required to show publicly 
that the auirit is entering Into him. The proof of this Is sup- 
posed to lie In shivering, which appear to be Involuntary, and 
m the performance of which none but an expert Jutjglcr could 
auccceu. 

Statements to the same eficct refer to native tribes 
in Australia, Africa, S. America, India, N. Asia, 
etc. 

The great importance attached to ecstasy as a 
fi5*mptom of divine visitation also appears m the 
numerous cases when priests before or at their 
initiation reduce themselves by special nmansfsuch 
as fasting or narcotics) to a state of delirium or 
trance which is supposed to indicate their sacred 
calling. 

Woutd*b« prietta nmonp the Eskimo^, tevernt Atnericim 
Indian tribes, nt well m peoples in Africa, Ailti, and Oceania, 
withdraw for a long^er or shorter period to a solitary place, 
where they subsist without food until they becin to *Bee Into 
(aturlty.* Of narcotic or fiery drupi Siberian shamans use the 
fly-bane (Amanifcx mujcann), while the medicine-iueu of certain 
Indians in Guiana drink potions of strong tobacco-juice. The 
torcerem of the Guarani Indians during; their period of prepara- 
tory retirement live on pepj'er and roasted malre only. 

It is natural to tlio .«avnpe mind to ascribe 
ecstasy to spiritual agency. Tlie convulsive ges- 
tures nnd incoherent utterances of tlie inspired 
seem to show that iiis own will is absent, and that 
some strange being has taken possession of his 
body. A spirit or god is therefore supposed to 
speak through liis moutli and to command his 
actions. Tins faculty of falling into an ecstatic 
condition is all the more nccessnrj’ for would-be 
priests, as among savage peoples mnnife-stations 
of a prophetic or divine delirium do almost univer- 
saliy nccompnnj' religious ceremonies. 

The obforvntion that an ecstatic disposition is 
univorsallj- associated witli priesthood draws atten- 
tion to tlie fact that in many cases insane persona 
nro looked upon with auperstilious awe. The main 
distinction between insanity nnd ecstasy seems to 
be tliafc the former is gonernliy ascribed to a per- 
manent. the latter to a more casual, possession by 
a spirit. Some people believe the insane to he 
under tlie influence of demons, while otliers assume 
tliat thej’ are inspired by good spirits. In con- 
formity with tlio latter idea, great veneration is 
paid to the insane, who are also sometimes thought 
to possess the spirit of propliccj’ (Arabs, natives of 
Celebes, Polynesians, Melanesians, certain Ameri- 
can Indian and Siberian tribes). 

5. Initiation of priests. — As a rule candidates 
for tlic jirofession of priest or sorcerer liave to 
undergo a proparatorj' instruction wliicli is im- 

P arted by an expert practitioner (African, Siberian, 
olynesian, American Indian, and Eskimo tribes). 
Not alwaj's, however, is instruction necessarj’, and 
it seems tlmt those wlio have been inspired bj’ the 
gods are less in want of information than those 
who are sclf-clioscn. Among some tribes people 
assume the office of fetish-mau after suitable train- 
ing, but the priestly order is said in addition to be 
augmented by persons wlio can prove that tlie .spirits 
have suddenly seized upon them (certain tribes in 
Africa, India, Siberia, Australia, and N. America). 
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The preparation of the novices in many cases 
begins at an early age. 

Anions the Eskimos and Aleuts the priests are bronsht up 
to their callins from their infancy. The OJihwa Indians on- 
cour&ge their youths Irom the age ot ten to manhood to fast) 
for In this way they obtain the favour of the gods. Boys 
destined to be piaces among the Panama Indians are taken at 
the age of ten or twelve to be instructed in the office. 

Similar examples come from the Apurina Indians, 
and tribes in W. Africa and Borneo. It seems to 
be the rule that, where the priests are subjected to 
a regular course of instruction, the preparatory 
period commences early in life, whereas tlie more 
impulsive assumption of priesthood, with little or 
no previous training, is liable to take place at any 
age. 

As a rule we can draw a distinction among moat 
peoples between two diflereat phases of the priestly 
education. (1) During one period the novice is 
generally under the care of some experienced priest 
who imparts to him the necessary religious instruc- 
tion and initiates him into the practices of the 
profession. (2) Another phase of the preparation 
includes a course of self-training, during which the 
aspirant has to place himself in proper correspon- 
dence with gods. V. 

(1) As regards the knowledge inijiarted to the 
candidates, mere tlieoretical learning is little 
thought of ; according to our scanty reports, most 
iiBl^ort^nce is attached to practical knowledge 
which may be of use in the magical and religious 
performances. 

In Greenland the teacher fieeke, in the first place, to make the 
pupil entirely fearless and to direct his mind towards the spirit* 
world, to the horrors of which he must he rendered insensible. 
In the Mosquito tribe of Central America the sorceresses, 
during their preparation tor the offloe, learn various tricks from 
their predecessors, such aa allowing poisonous snakes to bite 
them, and handling fire. The priestly novice among the 
Indians ot British Guiana is taught the traditions of the tribe, 
the medical qualities of plants, and to find where game is to be 
had. During his novitiate the medicine-man of the Bororo in 
Brasil has to learn certain ritual songs and the languages of 
birds, beasts, and trees. The priests ot the Hukis in India first 
of ail seem to have been taught the secret language which they 
have among themselves, while the rest of their knowledge is 
probably picked up during their practice. The instruction ot 
the priests among some African tribes is said to comprehend 
a good deal ot empirical knowledge and other secrets ot the 
craft. 

(2) The self-training of a candidate for the 
priestly office evidently has for its object the pre- 

S aratiou of his mind for intercourse witli the gods. 

luring this period he generally lives for a longer 
or shorter time in retirement, whilst in some cases 
a rigorous asceticism is also prescribed, such as 
fasting or subsisting on a scanty diet. In certain 
tribes the novices are required strictly to refrain 
from connexion with the opposite sex. 

With the Eskimos this phase of the priestly education con* 
sisted in strict fasting and invocation of the deity while dwell* 
Jng alone in solitary places, until the soul became independent 
of the body and of the external world ; finally the god appeared 
and proviefed the novice with a helping or guardian spirit. 

Of a similar description is the self-preparation 
of the priests among certain American Indians as 
well as tribes in Africa, Australia, Siberia, and 
India. In some cases the neophytes use nar- 
cotics or stimulants in order to work themselves 
into a passion of excitement, during which they 
are supposed to hold converse with the spirits. 

Among certain peoples candidates are admitted 
to the sacerdotal order through a special initiatory- 
ceremony (Negroes, Waraus Indians, Siberian 
tribes, Laplanders). It is also stated that in 
certain cases the consecration of a priest takes 
place several times in succession as he rises from 
lower to higher degrees of the order (Buriats in 
Siberia, Moxo Indians). 

6. The social position of the priest.— One cir- 
cumstance which has powerfully tended to dis- 
tinguish the priesthood from the community at 
large has been the fact that the priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rule, recruited from the most 


intelligent elements of their peoples. The scanty 
learning of savage races is almost exclusively con. 
fined to the priests, who are generally the'* only 
preservers of tribal traditions j they alone possess 
the knowledge of certain useful arts, and the whole 
character of their functions tends to develop their 
intellectual powers and to give them a superiority 
over their fellow-tribesmen. ’’ 

It is frequently reported that the priests dia. 
tinguish themselves from the rest of the people by 
a more or less considerable knowledge of certain 
natural phenomena, by means of which they secure 
the popular confidence in their powers. They have 
studied the use of medicines, the properties of 
herbs and other plants, the changes of weather, 
and the habits or animals; and this knowledge 
materially assists them in the maintenance of 
their authority (Negroes, Hottentots, Dayaks, 
Tahitians, Araucanians, Eskimos). 

In order to preserve the faith of the people in 
their prophetic powers the priests often collect all 
kinds of information, and whatever they learn in 
this way they ostentatiously foretell as future 
events. In many cases they are also said to act in 
collusion with each other, in keeping the people 
under their influence (tribes in W. Africa, Ameri- 
can Indians, etc,). When the priests exercise the 
precarious art of prophecy, great significance is 
attributed to their utterances. Hence we often 
hear that, in order to ensure that their predictions 
shall prove true, they make them sufficiently 
ambiguous or uncertain to admit of a variety of 
interpretations (tribes in Africa, some Amencan 
Indians). If, in spite of all precautions, they fail 
to produce the effects promised by them, they 
generally have recourse to various excuses. The 
non-success is attributed, e.g., to some defect in 
the medicine, or the applicant is labouring under 
the displeasure of the gods, who refuse to be 
appeased unless renewed and richer ofl'erings are 
made (certain American Indians, Negroes, 
Hawaiians). A very general excuse is the counter- 
acting influence of some demon (Dayaks, Oceanians, 
natives of Victoria, Hottentots), No less fre- 
(juently priests and sorcerers who fail in perform- 
ing nurncles save their reputation by accusing 
other persons of having, by secret necromancies, 
frustrated their endeavours (tribes in N. S. Wales, 
India, N. America). 

The re.spect wliich the priests and sorcerers enjoy 
is increased by the mystery in which they generally 
envelop their proceedings. They do their best to 
inspire the people with fear, if they think such a 
course necessary for the strengthening of their 
power. Thus they may threaten to send the 
spirits or some magic substance into those who 
disbelieve them (Tlingits, natives of Victoria), or 
in some other way let the spirits avenge even 
the slightest neglect or disobedience (Tahitians, 
Fijians). The bizarre external appearance of most 
priests among savage races also serves to a great 
extent to impress the popular imagination. By 
painting their bodies in all colours and dressing 
themselves in the most fantastical manner they 
inspire their tribesmen with feelings of mystery 
and awe, and sometimes this effect is express^ 
plight (Indians of Virginia, Siberian tribes). It 
is likewise beyond dispute that a strong impres- 
sion of fear is produced upon the people by the 
ecstatic Orgies which so often form an essential 
part of the rites of savage priesthood. The gestures 
and other morbid manifestations of the priests, 
vivid descriptions of which are given by numerous 
eye-witnesses, necessarily strike the bystanders 
with awe and terror, 'it is in this connexion 
interesting to note that the religious and magical 
rites of savages very generally take place in the 
dark, and in some cases darkness is even repre- 
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Edited Rs a iieccffary condition for euccces. The 
Siberian ulminans perform tlienr ceremonies in romo 
gloomy place nml generally at night, in order to 
n))pcar more mysterious and terrible in the dark- 
ness ; ami the same is said regarding the sorcerers of 
the liskimos, Waraus Indians, Congo natives, etc. 

Among certain peojdea the pricsU strengthen 
their nuthorilv bv attaching themselves to tiic 
kings and nolUc classes in a community, while at 
the same time they are said in return to sup)>ort 
the ruling system (rolyncsinns, Khonda in India, 
Kafirs, certain American Indians). 

One of the most important methods hy winch the 
priasts increase their inlluence is by convincing the 
people of their supernatural endowments through 
various miracles. There are reports from many 
peoples that coiifidciicc in tlic priests and sorcerera 
depends iijion their supposed faculty of performing 
niiractca — one siicccssiul instance often causes all 
jirovioiis failures to l>e forgotten, i’ricsts and 
sorcerers strengthen their reimtation through 
delusive demonstrations of their iiivulncrahility — 
t.g., by stnlihing thrm.“elves with knives in ditVcrcnt 
parts of tile iKidy (Ostyaks), by throwing them- 
selves into the fire or seizing live coals witli their 
hands (certain Tatar tribes), by aliowing poisonous 
snakes to Idle tlicm, etc. (Mosquito Indians). 
How c-ssciitially Die influence of the pric-thood 
depends on their jiresiimcil power of wonder- 
working is sliowii by the fact that among scvcr.al 
tribes priests who fail in tlicir elfiirts, or oDicr- 
wise lose Die confidenen of tbeir j>e<)ple, at the 
same lime forfeit Dicir ollice and sometimes arc 
Buhiccl to piinislimcnt (tribes in India and Afric.a, 
Aimamancse). Tliey are even liable to be killed 
by tile cnrngeil people j this may lie due to tlic 
idc-t that worthless priests are of no use and there- 
fore cannot hold the sacerdotal office, 1ml, a.s they 
jiosscss dangerous powers, they must he made away 
with. There are abm gToiimts for connecting the 
killing of priests with the killing of the divine king. 

The nictlicKls hy which the ]>ric,st8 and sorcerers 
of savage races acquire confulence and reputation 
among Ihcircoiintryincnrnise tlie question whether, 
on tlic whole, we are to look upon them ns a class 
of impostors or not. The opinion predominant in 
theorctic,al literature is lliat wc cannot siiptiosc 
that the priests and sorcorers of the uncivilized 
races are, gencrnllv speaking, imtiostor-s (Imrd 
Avehnry, ,1. G. I’razcr, A. lUvillc, It. dc la 
Grassonc, .Julius LipjicrD. The opinions of tra- 
vellers, again, arc divided, but many of lliem have 
considered the question from diflcrent points of 
view. There is no reason to condemn the prie-ts 
and sorcerers a« deceivers Istcaiisc tlicir proceedings 
seem meaningless to European observcr.s, or l>ccnnsc 
some travellers have ascertained, by experiment.s. 
that the savage mystery-men arc not endowed 
with those miraculous powers which thep' claim to 
possess. 'Pile principal point Is wlielhcr they 
uelicve in their own powers or not ; Diis Dicy very 
generally seem to do, alDioiigli, on the other hamf, 
impostors arc undoubtedly met with among the 
nriests at nil stages of early beliefs. Cf. art. 
POSSF-ssioK (Intrmlm tory). 

7. Observances, etc., distinguishing priesthood. 
— Numerous practices and observances arc among 
many peoples obligatory u[ion the jiricsts and tend 
to separate tliom from tlic rest of the commiiiiity, 
iw they cannot in general he comhiiicd svitli the 
circnmstnnces of ordinary life. 

(1) Tlicrc are certain ascetic regulations svliich 
apply to sexual life. The fact that persons devoted 
to religion arc often obliged to live a Einglc life has 
been ascribed to the notion that there i.s somelliiiig 
impure and sinful in iiiarriago, ns in sexual rela- 
tions generally. Among inanj’ peoples the members 
of the priesthood are forbidden to marry, and must 


keep thomselvos pure (several American Indian 
tribes, Kalmiik.s, Todas, etc.). Celib.acy and 
chastity are, however, liy no means universally 
required of the priests ; on the contrary, they seem 
in some cases to be distinguislied from the pcojile 
ns a whole by cxtrnonlinary liberties in sexual 
respects. Tlie iiu jtrimir tioclii accorded to the 
priesthood among certain peojiles exemplifies the 
sexual privileges which are sometimes enjoyed by 
the sacerdotal order. Among certain peoples the 
iiriestes.se.s imist not marry, for the reason tliat, 
belonging to the god, they cannot become the 
propertj’ of a man. Ihit tins prohibition extends 
to marriage only, and a (iricatcss is not debarred 
from sexual commerce (tribes in W. Africa). 

(2) Ollier ascetic regulations concern fasting and 
prohibited articles of food. Easting generally 
seems to l>c observed when a penton wishes to put 
himself in corresiiondcnce with the E))irit,s per- 
forming some religions rite (h'aiitals, Siberian 
trilics, some Melanesians and American Indians), 
and sometimes for the same piiqio'C the (iriests 
reduce tliemselves by artificial means to a state of 
mind winch is i.uppoi.ed to indicate tlicir close com- 
munion with the supcrrmtiirnl world. E’ood rcstric- 
tions of various Kinds arc imjaiscd iij>on the 
priests, 

(3) Among many peoples the pricsta are distin- 
guished l>v a special costiiino and also hy the 
colour of tlicir dre«.s. 

Tht prltits ot thf Kltihsltse snd In Slim ste clothe«l in yellow ; 
sml In the Mmls.v I’eniniuls the priee'Jy iiiazicisn eliaree with 
the tine ii's riciil to nislci eie or cloth Uyeti the roysl t-oiour, 
yell.'iw. The j-eleflee-ei of the .'isnlptirif in IndU tiree* in 
wliUe. Anior-tr tlie Penivlane the priest wore white when 
iinoVine tiie codi. Tlie erdinxry dreit oi tlie 7Apotee prieits 
was ft (iill ttiiite PiIhi, thst of Ine Tottro prieeu ft fong hfack 
rote, »rJ the common Totonie prfetu won lonz hfack rotes of 
colton. Inftr.cient ilrxlco ft e’.-.not priesteries Cftile-.i * toftidi 
of iwnance ' onlloftrily wort ft In’, 'll all while, 

(4) It is rather a general custom for priests to 
distinguish themselves by the length ol tbeir hair 
(certain tribes in N. America, India, and Africa). 
Frazer cxjilains the ciistoni of sacred nersons 
leaving their hair long by referring to the dangers 
which, in the jirimilivc "view, besot Die cutting of 
it.’ Such d.angcni are common to all, but sacred 
persons have more to fear from them than ordinary 
people ; the simplest way of evading peril is not to 
cut Die hair at all. 

(5) A remarkable fact is tiiat the prie.sts aliiio.st 
iinivcrnally distinguish Dicmselvcs from the com- 
munity at largo hy means of a separate language 
whicli'thev use in the divine service or in inter- 
coiittc with each other. 

Thr or.yatctf. or prlrilft, of ihs Orstnlftinier* hftTe s poculUr 
Iftnyuftcs, ftltcerlhrr ililTf rent from thr onllnftry tonzur ol liie 
country, ftn*l won!* cf i!ic crnrrftl Innputizr Ihty iitr in sn 
opj>n*iu or inrl.*pliorirftl irntr. Thl* jnrlfnilar idiom Ihty 
luaVft utr of only ftl tlielr prftctlcr* ot wliolicraii and when they 
are toneulied Iiy Ihe people. 

Similar reports are given of the priests among 
several tribes in N. and S. America, Africa, India, 
Die Malay Archipelago, and Occ.ania. 

8. Classification ot priests. — Of the two classes 
of Bupcrnnturalislic practitioners Die pricst.s are 
those who represent the religion of a poojile ; 
they exercise the duties incumbent on them by 
invoking Die aid of Die sii]ieniatural beings, and 
their jaiwer consists in inniienciiig tho will of the 
latter. Magicians, on the other hand, act inde- 
ncndenlly of Die supreme rulers, with wliom thej’ 
have no communication in Die sense in which the 
Iiricsts have. IJy tlieir magic thej- arc themselves 
able to bring about the desired results, and Die 
same means of coercion may be apjdicd by Dicin 
even to Dio god.s. 

Hut, alDiougli tlicoretically separated, the types 
of priest and sorcerer among uncivilized and semi- 

1 pt. H., Taboo and the P/riU cf tht Soul, London, 1911, 

p.258n. 
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civilized peoples almost inextricably blend into^one 
another. Communication with supernatural beings 
is in no way confined to the * jrriests,* nor do the 
‘sorcerers* monopolize the practice of ma^c. 
Very frequently it happens that practitioners in 
whom the priestly type preponderates have recourse 
to magic also, and that representatives of the type 
of sorcerer maintain a religious communication 
with spirits. 

Certain writers associate the difierence between 
priests and sorcerers with the occurrence of a 
benevolent and a malevolent class of priests among 
many peoples, the one group of functionaries help- 
ing the pemile, the other exercising a pernicious 
influence (Eskimos, certain “American Indians, 
Kafirs, Buriats). There is on the whole a tendency 
to identify priests with protectors of the people, 
whereas magicians or sorcerers are represented as 
evil-doers who endeavour to inflict distress upon 
others. Facts go to prove, however, that the dis- 
tinction between well- and ill-disposed classes of 
priests is often very arbitrary j sometimes ' priests,’ 
e.ff., forfeit their sacerdotal dignity and are trans- 
ferred to the class of ‘ sorcerers,’ merely because 
they have lost the popular confidence in their good- 
will (American Indians, Eskimos, tribes in Central 
Africa). 

In a few cases distribution of function makes 
the types of priest and sorcerer distinct from each 
other. Thus weather-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
exorcists, and physicians, who form special pro- 
fessions of their own among certain peoples, also 
supply, in some cases, instances of the typical 
magician. Examples of such practitioners acting 
solely by magical means are, however, extremely 
rare — which can also be said of the occurrence of 
the unadulterated priestly type. 

To a certain extent the numerous functions are 
performed by special classes of priests. Although 
the regular priests almost universally also practise 
divination, yet among many peoples the diviners 
form a distinct profession within the priesthood, 
and in a great number of such cases the perform- 
ance is stated to take place through other means 
than consulting the gods. 

In the KaDr tribes the amatola, who practise augniry by 
hurninp certain roots, are distinct from other classes of the 
priesthood. In Uganda the bahitmu, who foretell the future 
from the entrails of fowls, constitute a separate class ot divlnera. 
Among the Malsgas.v there is a class of men called panandro, 
•astrologers,’ who calculate and declare unlucky dav-s and hours 
and foretell the destiny of children. The natives about the 
Altai mountains in N. Central Asia, besides shamans and 
weather-makers, have four separate classes of augurs distin- 
guished from each other by different names and different 
methods of procedure. 

Instances of a similar kind are given by the 
Kirghizes and several American Indian tribes. 

The priests and physicians are very generally 
the same men, but cases of physicians forming a 
profession of their own in association with tlie 
priesthood are not rare among uncivilized races 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, tribes in India, Negroes, 
American Indians). 

Weather -making is among the lower races 
universally associated with priesthood, although it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain when this 
function refers to the regular priests and when to 
a special class of individuals. Among certain 
peoples, however, the ayeather-doctors are clearly 
identical with the priests (Greenlanders, some 
American Indians, Negroes, .and Siberian tribes). 
In other cases the profession of a weather-maker is 
kept distinct from ordinary priesthood. 

Among the natives ot the Altai district there is a special class 
of shamans who profess to manage the weather by mcane of a 
magic atone. The Kirghizes have a class who not only foretell 
the weather but also have the power to cause or avert rain, 
wind, and lightning. Among the Yagas in Congo the sdrmitti, 
or ram-makers, form an inferior class under the gangas, or 
fetish-men. The Okanda Negroes have prleste to whom the 
people apply for producing rain when a bad year is impend- 


ing,, and these have a special name. The rain-doctors cl the 
Ganguclas in S. Central Africa are pronounced distinct iroin 
other classes ot the priesthood. Among the Apache and certain 
other Indian tribes, weather-making and other priestly functions 
are distributed among different classes of the priestlio^. a 
few peoplee even make a distinction between different branches 
ot weather-making as represented by dlBcrent groups of priests 
(Maoris). 

To the offices associated with the priesthood 
belongs the judicial authority with which its 
members are often invested. As a rule the rights 
of tlie priests in this respect are closely connected 
with their religious duties, their supernatural 
endo-wments being called into requisition for the 
ndministration of justice in the various communi- 
ties. From the Congo, Loango, and other African 
countries, as well as from Hawaii, we hear that on 
such occasions t)ie priests are the chief officiators 
at ordeals. Similarly, when a person is accused of 
practising witchcraft, the pnests are the most 
competent to conduct the case (Greenlanders, E. 
African and Congo tribes). Thieves and other 
evil-doers are often detected by the assistance of 
the well-informed priests (Apache, TIingits, E, 
African tribes). In a few cases the priests are 
entrusted with a regular judicatory dignity, as, e.y., 
in Hawaii, where some appearance of judicial forms 
was preserved in cases of litigation. 

Atson]^ the Badagry (n Guinea ‘ the fetisli^pricsts are theoolj' 
judges of the people, and the etAtutes of their country are 
recorded in their ownoreasM only/ yet the people are said oever 
lomormur asainsltiicir decisions^ 

From almost all jiarts of the world where un- 
civilized peoples live come reports that women also 
officiate as priests and sorcerers; in general no 
very great distinction seems to be made between 
the sexes as regards their qualification for priest- 
hood. Often, liowever, men take precedence in 
the sacerdotal profession. Female priests or 
sorcerers are met with among the Greenlanders, 
American Indians, Negroes, some Siberian tribes, 
Fijians, Dayaks, etc. From some peoples we 
learn that all the great ceremonies must be con- 
ducted by men, or that the women are not 
admitted to tlie priesthood at all (certain Siberian 
tribes, Cliippewa Indians, Andamanese, Austra- 
lians). 

The priestly offices to which women seem princi- 
pally to devote themselves are foretelling the 
future (certain American Indians, Kamchadales) 
and healing diseases (Negroes, American Indians, 
Papuans). It is a widely-spread notion that 
women are endowed with mysterious powers in a 
much higher degree than men (Arabs, Negroes, 
tribes in India, Australians). Such ideas of the 
spiritual propensities of women account for the 
inclination displaj'ed by many peoples to attribute 
witchcraft particularly to tho female sex (Eskimos, 
certain American Indians, Hottentots, Siberian 
tribes, Arabs). In a few instances some peoples 
who have both male and female priests confine 
special classes of priestlj' functions to one or other 
of the two sexes exclusively. 

Litkraturb. — W. W» Baudissin, Di€ (j€ScA. des alUetiO' 
menti. J^riesiertAutnSt Leipzig, 18S9; J. G. Bourke, 'The 
Medicine-men of the Apache/ In ff (1892), p. i 

A. W. Howitt, 'On Australian Medicine Men/ m t/A/ xW, 
118S6-87) 23 fl.; G. Landtman, The Origin of PrtMthood, 
Ekenaes, 1005; J. Lippert, Allgemeine U^ck. des PrUtUr- 
thums, 2 vols., Berlin, 1883-84 ; S. Mayba.um, Pie Entwickelung 
des aitisraelit, Priesterthntnt, Breslau, ISSO; A. R^ville, Hist, 
des religions, 3 vols., Paris, 1^3-86 ; H. Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology, London, 1893-06, vol. iii. pt. vi. ‘Ecclesiastical 
Institutions.’ GUKNAB LANPTMAK. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Babylonianl.-yin 
view of the great antiquity of their religion, going 
back, as it does, to over 4000 years before Christ, 
there is no doubt that the priesthood of the Baby- 
lonians, in most if not all of its numerous orders, 
was very ancient. It is impossible, however, to 

IE. lAndet, Records of Captain Cldpperton'M Lott Expedition 

I to Africa, London, 1830, 1. 281. 
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estimate the dates of the institution of these 
orders, the more especially as^ they must have 
grouTi up rather than come into such sudden 
existence as founding hy any power of the State or 
the people would imply. There seems to be no 
doubt that the remote antiquity of the Babylonian 
priesthood had brought to its members great influ- 
ence and wealth, as well ns the veneration of the 
people. 

The number and the nature of the priestly 
ofhees and orders in Babylonia were determined 
by the requirements of their religion. Theology, 
mytliology, legends of the gods and heroes illus- 
trating their faith, and temiile history were prob- 
ably taught by the scribes (tiipSarru), or by such of 
them os had been educated at and received orders 
through the temple schools. But the superstitions 
contained in their creed necessitated not only a full 
staff of sacriticial priests, conductors of special cere- 
monies, etc., but also numerous conjurors, sooth- 
sayers, magicians, eto.,each with his special domain, 
which, however, in case of need, overlapped the 
others. The sacriliccr, therefore, might perform 
incantations, and the spell-maker might interpret 
a dream. 

r. Priests in general. — In all prohahllity the 
most usual term for ‘priest’ in Babylonian was 
Sangii, possibly a nasalized form of the Sumerian 
(non-Semitic) ‘head.’ The Som. plural was 
langl, though the plural for professions of men, 
Sangiili, was probably not excluded. The last 
would coincide in form with the abstract iajipfitu, 
‘priesthood’ in general — i.t. a nian’s priestly 
cnaracter, as in the case of a Babylonian or an 
Assyrian king, or the priestly body to which a 
man might belong. The Sem. form, iangii, seems 
to have been borrowed by the Sumerians, who at- 
tached it to the character vies, ‘ hero,’ ‘ man of 
worth.’’ It is this root that is found in tlie Sem. 
rendering of the Sum. nn-fe-ri, namely, iSSakht, 
from the Sum. ig-sag, ‘lie who is at the head,’ a 
word often rendered by ‘ priest-king.’ Though 
probably often a priest, the iSSakhi was generally 
a kind of viceroy, under a royal ruler {lugal-Sami, 
‘ king ’), and took Ids title from tbe place which be 
governed, as Gtidea patesi LagaS, ‘ (judea, viceroy 
of Lngas.’ 

2 . The high-priest, — Several words which may 
he thus rendered are known. A iangu rabd (so 
L. Delaporte), ' great priest,' is shown on the 
cylinder-seal published in his ‘ Cylindre.s orien- 
taux ’ (AMG xxxiii. [1909]). This object, which is 
a talisman rather than a seal, shows Assur-nimeli, 
the personage in question, standing before Istar. 
His costume is that of an Assyrian of the higher 
class, and he wears wig and beard. 

In wliat way the iangu rabi'i differed from the 
Sanqu dannu, ' miglitj’ priest,’ and from the iangu- 
mahkii, ‘supreme priest,’ is uncertain. In the 
Surpu-series of incantations * (V./VI. 173) the last- 
named is spoken of as kindling the fire and the 
brazier, and throwing therein the means of loosing 
tlie spell. He is also spoken of as the holj’ libation- 
priest [ramliii Bln) of Ba, and the messenger of 
Merodach. As a result of this and similar acts, 
the man on whose behalf the ceremony was per- 
formed would be saved and freed from his sin that 
very day. Evidently these liigli-priests had not 
the power of releasing a man from the effects of 
his sin, and uttering words of pardon, without 
these magical ceremonies. 

Daring the period of the Sumerian dynasty of 

1 ‘Priest* also teems to be expressed by tbe simple word 
itegtu, * man ’ ; cl- Assurbanipars Cylinde'r A (col. s'H. 48), 
svhere NabQ-qatft.Mbat is called 5m, ‘man (priest) ol the 
moon-god.’ AweV-Marudak (Evil-Merodach) and many EimUar 
names may express the same idea. 

- H. Zimmern, Scitruae jur ^snntni* der Religion, pL i., 

‘ Die Bescbwbrungslaiein Surpu,’ Leipzig, 1S90, 


Ur the higli-pricst, or a similar temple magnate, 
was called en, ‘ the lord,’ and was seemingly ap- 
pointed by an oracle and invested by the king. 
Thus the 11th colophon-date of King Dungi records 
the proclamation of the lord true prince («n nir-si) 
of Ann and the lord (cn) of Nannar (the moon-god).’ 
These two temple officials were invested two 
years later {T/ie Amherst Tablets, London, 1903, 
vol. 1. p. xiv). Other examples of similar investi- 
tures are Dungi’s 31st and 46th dates, as calculated 
by H. Radon, andBflr-Sin’sdth, 5th, 8th, and llth, 
etc. En was apparently Semiticized ns inu, fem. 
£ntu, written in Sum. nin-dingir, ‘lady of the 
god ’=’ priestess.’ 

3 . The subordinate orders. — Unfortunately no 
trustworthy list of these exists, so that their rank 
and consequently their order of precedence are 
difficult to determine. Certain priests were at- 
tached to the palace of the Assyrian king, but, ns 
their order does not coincide with what is given 
elsewhere, this list is of doubtful authority. We 
find in it seers, incantation-priests, magians (1), 
and, apparently, ‘ inquirers.’ Another short list 
in n letter mentions tlie aba, probably ‘temple 
scribe,’ and then ‘ secretary’ in general ; the seers ; 
the incantation-priests ; the &se, or ‘ phj'sicians ’ ; 
and tho dagil insure, or ' bird -prognosticators.’ 
Here tho order of their importance seems to he 
roughly indicated. 

4 - The priests' clothing, and the perfection of 
their persons. — Though Uie priests shown in the 
early cylinder-seals wear dresses practically iden- 
tical— a fringed cloak reaching to the feet, leaving 
tho right arm uncovered and therefore free, with 
bare feet and (generally) shaven liead— there seems 
to be no doubt that distinctive clothing was worn. 
Thus the British Museum letter K. 626 (R. P. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Zeffers, Chicago, 
1910, no. 24) describes the malmaiu as wearing n 
red robe and a mitre of the same colour (Behrens, 
Assyrisch-babylonische Brieje kultischen Inhalts). 
Details as to priestly clothing are meagre, but ap- 
parently the right garments had to be used, or the 
ceremony would he a failure. A list (JKA/ v. 28) 
gives the words puliamu-Udiq bSli, ‘ robe of a bllu ’ 
(chief priest, Sem. for en, above), fubaf niki, 
‘dress of the sacrifice,’ etc. 

To appropriateness of dress was added, at least 
in the case of the higher orders, the highest perfec- 
tion of birtli and of person. He who aspired to 
the office of seer (bdrit) and wlio was of the ever- 
lasting seed of Enweduranki (Euedoreschns, EEE 
vi. 642*’), ‘ the king with the woollen garment of 
Samos,’ should be the offspring of a parent whose 
forbear was holy, and he himself should likewise 
be perfect in form and feature. Such a one only 
might approach the presence of Samas and Adad 
(the sun-god and the wind-god), the place of tlie 
vision and the oracle. One not being thus holy 
and perfect, defective ns to eyes ( 1 squint-eyed), 
wanting teeth, mutilated of linger, with earth 
grey flesh, filled with Iqprosy, etc., could not be 
Keeper of tbe decrees of Samas and Adad, approach 
the place of Ea, Samas, Merodach, or Nin-Cdina, 
or join the brethren at the decision of the seers. 
Thej’ could not reveal to him the word of tho 
oracle, and he could not hold in Iris hand ‘the 
cedar beloved of the great gods.’ 

S. Consecration and tonsure. — ^There are many 
references to priestly consecration, but nothing is 
known ns to the distinctive marks which the priests 
bore. The seal-impressions show that they were 
often clean shaven, and it seems certain that this 
was part of the rite of consecration, which was 
performed b 3 ' the priestly tonsure-cutter, ini (Sum.) 
or yallSbn (Sem.). His work was probably per- 
formed before the statue of the deity to whom the 

1 For a parallel cf. the use ol the Heh, jnz in On 1418 etc. 
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neophvte was to te dedicated {FSB A, 1893, pp. 
417-420). The importance of the ceremony is in- 
dicated by the fact that eren the king might per- 
form it : 

‘At the beginninffof the tonsuring,’ according to what was 
their command, (as for) the priest of the house of the junior 
food-distributor, Sennacherib tonsured him («jdoffi6-Su)’ 
(Letter K. 122, Harper, no. 43). 

This was apparently followed by the giving of 
the priestly tiara. In another inscription Assnr- 
bani-&pli, after refening to the appointment of his 
eldest brother, Samas-sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), to 
the kingdom of Babylon, states that his younger 
brother, Assur-mukin-pa! 6 a, was consecrated to be 
uru-gallu before Assur, and his third brother, 
Assnr-fitil-samS-Srsiti-balati-su, to the same office 
before the god Sin! The word used is ugdallib, ‘ I 
(or he) tonsured.’ 

6 . The priesthood and the king. — All the higher 
priests were naturally in close communication 
with the court, as many documents, especially the 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters, show. As has 
been foreshadowed in § I, the king himself was 
(perhaps alu-ays) the ^eat high-priest. His posi- 
tion as head of the State, however, must have 
prevented him from fulfilling many of his jiriestly 
functions, except those which had to do with his 
royal position. Specialists among the various 
orders of priests had naturallj’ to instruct him with 
regard to the things vvhich he could not go into 
thoroughly — lucky and unlucky days, celestial and 
terrestrial omens, the tablets to be used at the 
various ceremonies, and the time required for the 
performance ol therites, which sometimes extended 
over many days. The tall tiara which the king 
wore, and the cord behind, which, arising from its 
highest point, descended, in the case of the Baby- 
lonian rulers, to the hem of his robe, were also, 
probably, priestly sims or necessary portions of 
their dress. The cord probably has some analogy 
to that worn by the Parsis under their clothing. 

7 . The priesthood and the people. — Not less 
important was the connexion of the priesthood 
with the people, who were not only its justifica- 
tion, but also its main support. As intermediaries 
between the gods and the people, in sacrifice, pro- 
pitiation, penitence, prayer, and oracle, they were 
the interpreters of all the religious texts, ex- 
pounders of omens, and indicators of lucky and 
unlucky days and seasons. It is uncertain whether 
the judges were of priestly rank or not, but the 
priesthood had also much to do not only with the 
mterpretation of moral and religious law, but also 
with many of the civil enactments. 

That laymen, and even slaves, could take part 
in the temple services is shown by Harper’s Letter 
no. 368, where we read that Ninqaya, the hand- 
maid of the king’s mother, is not suitable for the 
service (worship) : 

‘She shall not enter (therein). Asthemother ol the hing, mj' 
lord says, let her open the (money-) chest, let her pertorm the 
service.’ 

In other words, she had money, and could make a 
gift; let her do so, and then take part in the 
worship. Another letter asks the king whether 
certain women might enter the temple and take 
part in the worship, and, if so, would the king’s 
instructions apply to a slave-woman who was with 
them. It seems probable that the ordinary citizen 
was merely a tithe-payer, and that the very poor 
and the landless gave labour. It is not impossible 
that certain of the more intelligent of the laity 
were initiated into the mysteries which the tablets 
show to have been common in the higher orders of 
the priesthood. 

Besides ofiering sacrifices, the priests conducted 

1 Gallubu ; but perhaps this word here means the whole 
ceremony, in which case tlie rendering would be ‘consecra* 
tion.* 


the services, and arranged the Icctistemiu, or tables 
of ofierinp to the gods. It was also the duty oi 
some of them to receive the tithes, and to certify 
that they had been paid (the tablets referria" to 
these are very numerous during the early period). 
Some of tliem looked after the temple itself, while 
others arranged for the services and the processions. 
What proportion of tlie ofi'erings the priesthood 
took for Itself is uncertain, but, as the temples 
became enormously’ rich, there is no doubt that the 
priests who served them lived on the fat of the 
land, and even grew very wealthy. In tlieir posi- 
tion, however, the possession of private means 
must have been a matter of indifference for all but 
the most avaricious, but many passed on what 
they could not use themselves to their family, 
relatives, or friends (cf. Bel and the Dragon, ”'’■). 

8 . The masu and masmasu. — ^That these two 
classes of priests were closely allied is proved by 
the fact that the Sum. mai and maSmaS were both 
reproduced by the Sem. simple form mdSu. The 
maSmaSu was the priest who had especially to do 
with ceremonies and ritual. He anointed the 
king’s liead, consecrated his conch, and drove forth 
the evil wliich had made its home in the royal 
abode. After this ceremony a procession was 
formed, in which torches and a lamb for sacrifice 
were carried, and it was the custom on these 
occasions to offer likewise many natural products. 
After the sacrifice came the purification of the 
palace. It was also the duty of the maSmaSu to 
pronounce numerous incantations on these cere- 
monial occasions. Tlie order seems to have been 
classed with that of the bare, ‘ seers,' and the dse, 
‘physicians.’ 

In Letter no. 23 of Harper a maSmaiu is referred 
to as not having taken the tablets of the series 
‘ the unpropitious day, the day not good : hand- 
raising,’ i.e. ‘ nct{s) of prayer.’ These were appar- 
ently documents which lie should liave used in 
certain ceremonies. In Letter no. 118 maSmaSi 
seem to be spoken of in connexion with the 
instruction of certain persons in the ceremonies. 
The writer, Arad-Gula, may have been a member 
of this order. 

9 . The aiipu. — Like the mdiu and the maSmaSu, 
the aSipu was also one of the most important 
priests of the Babylonian hierarchy. The duty of 
the order was to make incantations, either for 
imposing a spell or for releasing a man therefrom. 
The latter is referred to in the book of the Baby- 
Ionian Job, ‘Lidiiil the Sage,’ and from the same 
work it seems that he was able to diagnose in 
cases of illness (Jastrow, Die Bel. Babyloniens 
■and Assyriens, ii. 129. 5) — an indication that he 
belonged to the pliy'sician class. Another form of 
his name, apparently, is iSlppu, from the Sum. 
iSib, and under that title the tablets refer to the 
iSippv Sa ainan, ‘grain- (or wheat-) magician.’ 
Tlie incantation-series Surpu seems to indicate 
that there were priestesses of this class {sal iSib= 
dSiptu, viii. 52). The lists indicate that the aSipu 
was also a paSiSn, ‘anointer,’ as well as a barii, 
‘seer.’ AHpii is represented in Heb. by rCTi 
aSSdph, from the same root (Dn 1“, etc.). See 
KDB iii. 210. 

10 . The uni-gallu. — As this word translates 
the Sum. maimaS, which is also rendered nidlu, 
the priest indicated seems to have been one of the 
same class. The meaning of the word is ‘great 
protector,’ and it seems to indicate several groups. 
A portion of his duties (those connected with the 
New Year festivities) had to he performed during 
the night : 

‘In Nisan, day 2nd, for an hour (double hour) of tbe night, 
the uru^yallu shall rise up, and shall pour out the waters from 
the river (the Euphrates). He shall enter before Bel (Sferodacb). 
He shall let down the curtain (gadatalay-he shalJ utter this 
prayer before Bel.’ 
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Here follow the words of the supidicntion, in 
couplets, the first line Sumerian, and the second 
Babylonian in eacli case (see ERE vii, 3“). As 
priest of the temple of Belus (E-sagila, Jlerodnch’s 
temple), the nnt-gallu glorified this god ns ‘the 
fortunate king, lord of the world, glorying in his 
strength,’ etc. He ends his prayer by asking the 
god’s favour on his city Bab3'lon, and on E-sagiln, 
his temple. As indicated above (§ S)i Assur-bani- 
ipli’s j’ounger brother, Assur-mukin-palfin, was 
appointed to the position of nru-gallu of (appar- 
ently) the god Assur. 

11. The sa’ilu. — There is much doubt ns to the 
real meaning of this word. Interpretations given 
are ‘ man of god ’ and ‘ man of the spell.’ In both 
cases, however, a phrase like dtoil Sa'ili would be 
expected, at least for the second alternative. 
Another word for this priest was ensi (Sum. and 
Sem.), rendering the characters cn-vic-gub, ‘lord 
of the holy incantation,’ or the like. His special 

rovince seems to have been the interpretation of 

reams (see Zimmern, ZA iii. [18SS] 233). His 
duties, however, ns indicated by Lidlul the Sage, 
included offerings : 

Sa'tlu toTNSTtrd tny an 

Modificationsof the ideographic uTitingexpresscd 
the Sum. engima and endib, translated by Sa’ilu 
and a word wiiicli Zimmern completes as Mw/iotimnin 
and translates ‘ baker.’ This, however, is doubt- 
ful, the more probable rendering being ‘food- 
distributor,’ or the like. The feminine is Sa’ittu. 

12. Thepasisu. — This was the ‘ anointing priest,’ 
though the duty of anointing was apparently' not 
confined to any one class. That early type of Noah, 
Zi-<lsuddu (Sio-vffijs in Lucian, rfe Dea Sgria, xii.), 
is described as having belonged to this order, ns 
did Adapa {ERE vi. 044). Jenson renders the 
word as ‘ the anointed one,' but there is no doubt 
that the real meaning is ‘ anointing priest,’ or the 
like,* His'ine priests of this class were regarded 
as dwelling in the Abyss {paSiS apsi, ‘ anointers of 
the Apsa’). As it was the custom to cleanse with 
oil the foundation-memorials of the Assyrian kings 
when restorations of buildings were made, the 
king himself, to judge from the inscriptions, acted 
as anointer, and may have been regarded, like the 
pre-historic rulers, ns belonging to this same 
priestly order. Whether the paSUu, who was not 
of royal race, anointed the palace foundation-stones 
or not is uncertain and unlikely. 

The ebove deals with the Sura, proup provigionallj* read 
ut-rae, hutpanhi aUo renders the tsum. tut and ranr-muft. 
tufi (tn^fta) apparently means ‘cleanser,' and then also 
■ anointer ' for the purpose of producing some undesirable effect 
on a person believed to be hostile (see K. 1,. TaUqvist. Die 
ctrryr. Buchtcortmrjsserif .Ifugitl, Leipzig, 1605, vi. 102ff.. 
110 ff., where the fern, paffstw occurs). These, however, were 
probably not the priestly anointers, but belonged to the 
sorcerer class. 

13. The sukkaltu. — This word, which comes 
from the Sumerian, is generally translated ‘ mes- 
senger’ or ‘minister’ (of a god, etc.). There were 
niany classes of stiklcallu, with duties correspond- 
ingly various. As the ideograph expressing this 
oflice is lalt, his work may have been originally 
.analogous to tliat of the paSiSu, und, for this 
reason, he was regarded as an ‘ anointer.’ Tiie 
Babylonian physician, d«l, also called himself 
siikkalln, probably because anointing formed part 
of the medical treatment. In the sense of 
‘minister,’ numerous gods bore the title or the 
name of Sukkallu (see § 23, below). 

In \y, Hayes Ward's Seal Cj/linders of ITesfem Asia, 
Washington, 1910, no. 52b, Uru-ttanpar appears ns the stiH-aU 
mab o( the Babylonian (Urite) king Su-Sin (c. 2500 B.c.j. The 
seal shows him shaven, thus indicating his priestly position. 


^ 1 An * anointer.' however, ■ would probably be himself 
-anointed * at (it may be supposed) his consecration. 


14. The kisal-lah. — Semiticized as Jdsal-lahhu, 
this may be classed among tlia minor orders. The 
etymology of tlie word is Awnf, ‘ oil-place,’ and the 
above-named lab, ‘to cleanse.’ His duties must 
therefore have been similar to those of tlie^ia^iftt 
and the sukkallu, and he may have a-ssisted the 
king on the occasion of his official building-conae- 
cratiouB. 

15. The surru. — Priests bearing this title appar- 
ently belonged to one of the most important of the 
Babylonian sacerdotal classes, and might even 
aspire to the high-priesthood, as is indicated by 
the fact that the sura-mah is once rendered in 
Bab. ns Sangamahhu, ‘ liigh-priest ’ (see § 2). The 
lists give also the word sura-gal (Sum.), ‘great 
siirni’ (IPAJ ii. 21. 41, 4G, 47c). The surru prob- 
ably belonged to tlio highest class of the musician 
priests, os represented by the kalU (see § 16). 
Thougli read Sangamab(h)u, it is really the 
suramahu who is spoken of as kindling the fire 
and the’brnzier (§ 2). In the list of priests, JK>l/ii. 
32. 9, eitlier as suramabu or as Sangamahu, he is 
mentioned between the" ‘ libationer ' {ramku) and 
the maSmaSu (see § 8). 

16. The kalQ. — A Semiticized form of the Sum. 
gal, dialectic mulu, this, like surru, stood for a 
variety of offices. From the inscriptions and the 
bilingual lists it is clear that he was, like the 
surru, a singer, a worker (! of ceremonies, ga-ga, 
dialectic ma-ma), an utterer of lamentation (ir), 
Ann’s (or god’s) fortress {bad ana or bad dingira), 
and the invoker of the oracle {nunuz-pde=tamA 
piriSCi). Kalil also explains the Sum. groups sura 
and sura-gal, ' great surru ’ (see § 15)- 

Besides being the temple singer, the kalU wrote 
astrological reports, with, probably, the forecasts 
derived tiierefrom ; and tlio ceremony of making 
olferings was also part of ids duty. In connexion 
with his musical duties, it is noteworthy tliat the 
god fin, os patron of their order, bore the name of 
Lumha, the ideogram expressing which is regarded 
as a wedge-formed picture of a musical instrument, 
the 13’re. 

17. The nani. — This was apparently, the 
musician-priest par excellence. The god Ea is 
said to liavB liad a special ndni of his own 
named gasisu, ' the wise one,’ and as the god of 
the jidre Ea bore the name of Dunga. They seem 
to have joined in the lamentations, and thus were 
classed with the inonrners. 

For reprceentstions ol pritsta ol Ihia class (they were shaven), 
see Earl of Southcak'a Cofufoyiie of Cotleciion of Antique Gems, 
London, 190S, ii. 61, and L. de Clercq, Catalogue, Paris, 
183T ff., no. 101. The nrtri and nrtrdie of the historical inscrip- 
tions, like those sent to Sennacherib by' Hezekiah, were evi- 
dently not connected with the temple services. See Mesto 
{Babylonisn), 

18. The gallabu. — For the work of this priest 
see § S> fioni whicli it would appear that the rite 
performed by him, which formed an essential part 
of priestly consecration, was sometimes, either 
whoiJy or in part, undertaken by the king. The 
gallubu and the Asil carried the implements of 
their profession in cases of skin or leather {IVAI 
V. 1.2(1.). 

19. The barfi. — ^This w.as the roost important or 
one of the most important of the orders of seers. 
Their duties are indicated shortly by Lidlul the 
Sage : 

‘The bSril lorccast not the future by soothsaying.' ‘The 
baril has taken ray forecasts away’ (Jastroiv, ii. 125, 1^, 
129, 4). 

The Sum. corresponding word is gaSSu, attached 
to a character with the general meaning of ‘to 
pierce,’ ‘ to open,’ The bilingual lists give, as the 
groups which may express this word, the Sum. 
usu, az%i, ‘ physician ’ ; am, zalzu, mezu, meaning 
respectively ‘water-knowing,’ ‘oil-knowing,’ and 
‘voice-knowing,’ the last referring, probably, to 
supernatural vocal revelations. Another group 
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means ‘he who explains an oracle (or vision).’ As 
indicated by Lidlul, his duty wp to direct men by 
visions — hdrii ina biri ill iiSlb^ir-SUy ‘ the seer has 
not directed him (the troubled one) by a vision’ 
(WAI iv. 22, 42b). To all appearance the hard 
corresponds with the ‘seer’ of the Hebrews {Iwzch, 
roch). 

The above descriptions of his duties corresponded 
with those of the □•sa'in, hartmnmim, of the OT 
(Gn 41®, etc.), but he iiad other duties of greater 
importance and dignity. Thus Martin’s Textcs 
religietix pictures him to us in the assembly of the 
other members of the order, when, raising a 
tonch, he intoned the incantation beginning 

‘SamaS and Adad, arise. In my supplication, the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation which I oiler be 
the truth.' 

"When the presages were not satisfactory, and 
the god did not answer, he had to perform the 
ceremony of ‘ washing the month,’ pronouncing 
afterwards the following prayer : 

‘SamaS, lord of judgment, Adad, lord ol the oracle, I bring 
you, I offer yon, a pure fawn, the young of the gazelle, whose 
eyes are bright, face perfect, hoofs without defect.* (Here 
follows a list of the innocent pleasures which the fawn has 
enjoyed.) ' He does not yet know the stag's desire, and I offer 
him to you, 

Sama5, Adad, arise, and in my supplication, in the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation which I offer be 
the truth.* 

Priestly supplication was generally accompanied 
by the lifting of the hands. They seem not to 
have been raised on high, but simply to the level 
of the face, with the finger-tips approaching. 

The rites accompanying the duties of the bard 
were very numerous, as might be expected from 
priests of such ancient origin and important 
functions. 

20 . The abarakku. — Closely connected with the 
functions of the bard were those of the abarakku, 
of whom, however, very little can be said. The 
word is written with the same character as is used 
for Utu, ‘ sign,’ ‘ omen,' and the like, and was pro- 
nounced in Sum. isikim, A mutilated explanation 
implies also that it was rendered by bard, ‘seer.’ 

Abarakku is probably the abrek, of Gn 41", 
and, if so, the proclamation made by the Egyptian 
heralds did not mean ‘bow the knee,’ but ‘the 
(great) seer,’ or the like. The existence of the 
word in Hebrew is due to Babylonian influence. 
It is doubtful whether the similar word abriqqu, 
from the Sum. abrig, has anything to do with 
this; but it may be noted that tlie last is ex- 
pressed by the characters nun-me-du, ‘prince 
(divine), command bringing,’ or the like, 

21 . The asfi.— There may he some doubt as to 
this being a priestly order, but the leech in ancient 
times was so important that the Babylonian priest- 
hood can hardly have failed to include the pro- 
fessors of the healing art among them. Neverthe- 
less, in Qammurabi's Code, they came under the 
severest clauses of the lex talionis — a fact which 
may be taken to show that priests in general were 
not a privileged class before the law. 

The etymology of dsH is interesting, as it comes from the 
Sum. ozu, meaning, probably, 'water-knowing,' either from 
the medical ‘ waters ’ that he used or from the knowiedcre that 
he was supposed to have of the fluids of the body. Other Sum. 
words trauslated by dsfl were m'zu or zalzu, ‘oil-knowing/ and 
mezu or tSifczu, ‘voice-knowing’ or ‘incantation-knowing’ (see 
§ xo). As also stands for bdrH, * seer' (J ig), it is clear that 
he belonged to the same class of temple-official. 

The severity of the lez talionis under "which they 
practised proves that a knowledge of surgery wa-s 
expee_ted of them (see EBE iv. 259 f.). Herodotus 
(i. 19 i ) says that the Babylonians made no use of 
physicians, as the people trusted to the advice of 
those who had already suffered from the maladies 
which afflicted them. The inhabitants of the 
capital at least therefore seem to have had unsatis- 
factorj' experience of their healing powers. The 


Assyrians, however, had not come to this conclu. 
sion, as many tablets (some of them letters) show! 
Asd has passed into Heb.-Aramaie as fijo' 
with derivatives. ’’ ’ 

It is possible that the mugu was also a phj-siciau (Uatner 
no. 108, rev. 3). The rah-mugi is probablv the rai-inaa ol in' 
39(Cr. 40p. s" ■>« 

22 . Other priestly classes.— AVhether the aha, 
which is a similar formation to azu=dsd, was a 
priestly class or not is uncertain. It miglit be 
translated ‘ water- [i.e. medicine-] giver.’ As a 
rule, he was a scribe or secretarj’ (in Harper’s 
33id Letter he heads a sliort list of priests). It is 
probably on account of Ids apparently secretarial 
duties that he has been regarded as one of the 
classes of scribes, tupSarru, the tipsar of JerSl*! 
and Nah 3'L Notwithstanding their various 
secular occupations, the scribes were often priests. 
Considerations of space prevent notice of various 
other priestly titles, hut it is necessary to add to 
the list the temple-officials designated by the Sum. 
tii-i, ‘temple visitor,’ or the like [tu, ‘ to enter ’ + 
d, ‘ house ’ or ‘ temple ’). They had apparently con- 
siderable power, but it is not known in what theii 
great influence originated. One of these, Nabtl- 
sum-ukin, attached to the great temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa, married Gigttu’”, daughter of Neriglissai 
(see EP II. iv. [1890] 101 ff.). 

23 . The heavenly hierarchy. — Though the 
priestly titles of the gods of the Bahylonian 
pantheon were imitated from those of their earthly 
priesthood, it is probable that the Babylonians 
regarded the reverse ns being the case. Thus 
Engur, mother of ]£a, was the true abrakkatu (§ 20 ) 
of the heavenly (and the earthly) e-kura, or 
temple ; Nin-sah was the supreme messenger or 
minister {svkkal-maJ}) of Ann, the god of the 
heavens; Eninna-ni-zi was the stikkallu of En- 
Urta(‘ Ninip’), one of the gods of healing ; Azaga- 
sud was the sura (§ 15 ) of Enlilla, etc. All, or 
nearly all, of the great deities had their suklxtle, 
and Samas, the sun-god, had several — he of Uie 
right, he of the left, the one who was supreme 
{mall), and two sukkal Sa-kuSSa, ‘heart-resting.’ 
He liad also a palldbu (§ 18 ), one who shore him 
(of his rays), either when he set or when he was 
eclipsed. 'The name of this deity was Engana, 
‘lord of repose,’ or the like. 

The great god of the various orders of priests 
seems to have been Ea, who was patron of the 
kale, ‘chanters,’ ndre, ‘ musicians,’ ‘incanta- 
tion-makers,’ bare, ‘ seers,’ iupSarre, ‘ scribes,’ dsc, 

‘ physicians,’ and gallabe, priestly timsure-cutters. 

The abode of Eres-ki-gal or Allatu”', goddess of 
the under world, was regarded as similarly organ- 
ized. Nam tar, or ‘ Fate,’ was the goddess’s sukkalu, 
and she had, as well, a divine (? and priestly ) food- 
distributor (mu or mu-haltimmu). The lists of 
gods also give certain divine titles, which may be 
priestly, but are not represented on earth. 

LiTBRSTOaE, — Morris Jastrow, Vie Religion Bahylonieru 
und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905-12; E. Behrens, Assyrisch- 
babyionische Briefe kuUischen Inhalts, Leipzig, 1900 ; and the 
special lexical articles in F. Deiitzsch, Assyrisches Hand- 
iPorterbucA, Leipzig, 1890; and W. Muss-Amolt, Concise 
Viet. 0 / the Assyrian Language, Berlin, 1905. As the subject 
is a very extensive one, notes on priestly titles are scattered 
throughout recent Assyro-Babylonian literature, the most note- 
worthy being F. Martin, Teztes religieux assyriens et bahy- 
Imiens, let ser., Paris, 1903. T. G. PINCHES. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Buddhist).— For 
all purposes, ecclesiastical and social, tlie priest- 
hood in Buddhism is conterminous with the order 
of monks (Saiigha). Every ordained member of 
the Sangha is qualified to act as priest, and to 
perform those duties which in Buddhism may be 
considered to attach to the office. Of priestly 
function, however, in the narrower, more restricted 
sense of tlie term witli which Western ecclesiastical 
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history is familiar. Buddhism knows nothing. The 
monk or priest, in so far as he has obligations and 
duties towards the laity, is the servant of all, for 
their edification and conversion. His relation to 
them is that of a minister to their religious neces- 
sities, and a confidant and guide on all the critical 
occ.asions of life, as they on their side serve his 
temporal needs and provide him with the requisite 
minimum of food and clothing. In neither of the 
great schools of the North and the South is there 
any suggestion of the thought that through a 
human intermediary man may or must approach 
unto God; and Buddhism hn.s no order or ritual 
of sacrifice to require the services of an officiating 
priest with expert knowledge of the modes and 
significance of the rites, whether, as in the 
HinaySna, in theory at least a man must rely 
solely upon his own endeavours and virtues to 
achieve salvation, or, as in the Mnhily.ina, upon 
the merits and assistance of powerful bodhisatlvas 
to sustain his faltering and wayward steps and to 
bring him to his goal, in neither case is deliverance 
through or by a human priest. 

This was the view consistently adopted and en- 
forced by Gautama Buddha himself, if the Psli 
books rightl3’ interpret the tenor of his directions 
and teaching. After his death the Law which he 
had given to his disciples was to be their guide. 
Each man might gain a knowledge of the truth by 
his own insight and exertions, ns the Buddha him- 
self had done; and there was no other road to 
emancipation and rest. If, however, the MahS- 
yilnist teachers are right in maintaining the 
fundamentally mystical and esoteric character of 
his later instructions, he himself made provision 
for effectual external aid to be at the disposal of 
nil who sought deliverance from suffering and 
wrong ; but that deliverance was from a superior 
divine source and not mediated through a man. 

The offices, therefore, which the Buddhist priests 
undertake for the laity are chiefly those of reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures. In most of the 
monasteries also, especially in Burma, instruction 
is given bj’ the older monks or those appointed for 
the purpose in the elements of secular learning and 
the simpler doctrines of the faith together with 
narrative of the life or lives of the Buddha. In 
this service the Buddhist priests have been for 
many centuries the national schoolmasters ; and 
in most Buddhist countries, except as undertaken 
and forwarded by European government authority 
or missionary enterprise, no other teaching has 
been available. On all important occasions, more- 
over, in the private life of the people, at marriages 
and births and especially in coses of sickness, the 
priest is summoned to perform ceremonies and pro- 
phylactic rites, to pronounce incantations, and by 
recitation of sacred texts to expel and keep at a 
distance evil influences. In some instances simple 
remedies may be applied. For the most part it is 
only in Vassa that formal exhortations or orations 
are made. The practice varies, however, in the 
different lands m which Buddhism prevails. 
Usually also the sermons or discourses are de- 
livered not in the temples, which the laity are 
not expected to frequent for that purpose, but 
in private houses or in halls erected or lent for 
the occasion. The preaching work of the early 
itinerating monks seems to have been done to a 
large extent in the open air; but this practice 
obtains little if at all at the present day. 

The sendees within the temples themselves can 
hardly be said to call for the exercise of any 
priestly function. They consist for the most part 
of invocation and recitations, in which all the 
resident members of the monastery share, but the 
laity are not present, unless as accidental spec- 
tators. The latter frequent the temples for worship 
vou X.— 19 


and to present their offerings individually or in 
small groups. There are no general assemblies or 
combined devotional services. At the principal 
service of the day the senior monk or another to 
whom the duty is delegated will deliver n sermon 
or exposition on Buddhist doctrine or ethics ; he 
acts, diowever, less by virtue of his position or 
office ns priest than on account of the superior 
knowledge with which he is credited. From him 
the junior monks may expect to receive instruction 
in the right way of life. In his private capacity 
also the priest will give adrice, and receives con- 
fessions. 

The most elaborate ceremonial and suggestive 
ritual is to be found in Tibet. Here, at a service 
that has derived some at least of its main features 
from Christian example and the commemorative 
observance of the Last Supper, the Buddhist LSma 
olficiates ns priest. Formal Buddliism, however, 
owns no doctrine of sacrifice or propitiator offer- 
ing. The Lhmaism of Tibet is lluddhist in little 
more than name, and the Lflma priest of high rank 
is endowed with more of priestij’ function and con- 
sideration than the Buddhist monk of other lands. 
The services in the temple include formal and 
elaborate liturgies, in addition to the ordinary 
recitations and instruction. At the frequent 
festivals the ritual observed is often intricate ns 
well as highly ornate. Extra services also are 
held at the request of laymen, for which payment 
is made in the form of gifts to the monastery, the 
merit of which accrues to the donor. To a con- 
siderable extent these practices have been derived 
from the West through the agency of early 
Ncstorian missionaries. The monks also visit the 
houses of the laity to perform ceremonies and to 
read portions of the Buddhist sacred books. 

Among the various peoples professing the faith 
there is no great difference in the offices thus 
undertaken by the Buddhist priests. Becitation 
of the Scriptures and more or less formal and 
regular discourses in the temples on the topics of 
the Buddhist religion form the larger part of their 
recognized duties. Jloreover, in all the northern 
countries at least Buddhist usage and ceremonial 
have been to a considerable extent modified, 
ns in Tibet, by indigenous beliefs and practices. 
With this one exception the process has ad- 
vanced farthest perliaps in China, where Bnd- 
dhist and Taoist priests interchange facilities and 
mutually officiate in the temples of either faith. 
Chinese monks eonduct the sendees and perform 
their duties in a very perfunctory manner. The 
Japanese priests, on the contrary, are alert and 
intelligent, often well-read and interested in the 
history and doctrines of their sect, and punctili- 
onsly observant of the duties that are incumbent 
upon them. In some sects they add to their other 
sendees that of an active missionary pr^aganda 
in defence of the faith. Between the ShintCist 
and Buddhist priests no interchange of ministry 
or office takes place at the present time, and the 
demarcation in manners and appearance, as in 
duty and ceremonial, is complete. The relations 
formerly must have been much more intimate and 
friendlj', and Buddhism has taken over from the 
national faith functions which would seem to be 
entirely incompatible with its principles and creed. 
At funerals emecially Buddhist priests are sum- 
moned to officiate ; on the other hand, at 
marriages and births, on the more joyous occa- 
sions of the family life, the services of the Shinto 
clergy are in reqnest. In the presentation of the 
ancestral offerings also the Buddhist priesthood 
takes an active and recognized part. The equip- 
ment and dress of the monks is similar to that 
found in China, and the same practice of branding 
at initiation into the order prevails. Whereas, 
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however, in China the branding is upon the shaven 
head, in Japan the mark is made upon the arm of 
the monk. 

It is in Korea that the priesthood holds a 
position of least prominence, having maintained 
little authority or dignity. It was otherwise in 
the earlier centuries of the history of the country, 
when Buddhist priests took a leading part in the 
political as well as in the religious control of the 
people. More recently their influence diminished, 
and for a long time they have had little interest 
or concern in the national life. Their numbers do 
not increase, they live apart from the people, and 
are little honoured or consulted. 

The service of the priest or monk therefore in 
Buddhism has been closely determined by the 
origin and early history of the faith, and, except 
where other conditions have been imposed by its 
environment, has not travelled beyond those limits. 
The absence of a doctrine of sacrifice, or of any 
recognized belief in a future life beyond this world, 
has necessarily placed a hindrance in the way of 
the development of a priestly office, and has re- 
tarded or altogether checked the growth of any 
felt need for the ministry of the priest. Notwith- 
standing, the Buddhist priest, although to a less 
extent than in Christianity or Hinduism or some 
other faiths, has a real place among his people, 
and his office carries with it prerogatives and an 
influence that are of much importance. It is true 
that the honour paid to his office has not always, 
any more than in other countries, been transferred 
to his person ; and the order is sometimes recruited, 
as in China, from the lower classes of the popula- 
tion. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the ascendancy of the priest or monk has been a 
real and perhaps decisive factor in the history and 
development of the Buddhist religion. 

LirsBATTOB.— R. S. Copleston, Buidhitm in Itaaadha and 
Ceylon\ London, 1903 ; J. Edkins, Ckintee Buddhism^t do. 
1893; H. Hackntann, Buddhism as a Btligion, Ene. tr., do. 
1910; R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1913; H. Kem, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassbuiy, 1306 ; M. Monier- 
Wlinams.FuddAi*m,London,18S9; K. J. Saunders, TheStory 
of Buddhism, Oxford, 1916; Shway Voe (J. G. Scott), The 
Barman : Mis Life and Motions^, London, 1910 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet or Ldmaism, do. 1895 ; see also art. 
HONAsncisu (Buddhist). A, S. GEDEF. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Chinese). — The 
statement, which is so commonly made, that there 
are three religions in China is apt to convey a very 
misleading idea of the religious state of that 
country. Setting aside the members of the various 
Christian churches, and the adherents of Judaism 
and Islam, and perhaps the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, it would be hard to describe the average 
Chinaman as being an exelusive adherent of any, 
of the three systems which are usually called the 
three religions of China — Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. It would scarcely be too much to 
say that the basis of his religion is practically the 
same as that of his ancestors in the days before 
any of the three teachers from whom these systems 
professedly derive their origins had been bom. 
^ a clearly defined physical type of man has been 
in occupation of Eastern Asm since pre-historic 
times, so certain elements in the religious stratifi- 
cation of that area appear to have remained 
unchanged for an immense period. These elements 
are shamanism (q.v.) and ancestor-worship (see arL 
COJIMUNION WITH THE Dead [Chinese]). When 
we first meet with the Chinese, we find them 
practising shamanistio rites and paying honour to 
their ancestors, though in addition there appears 
to have existed belief in a supreme being. Under 
the Chou dynasty (1122-249 B.C.), when we are 
beginning to touch firmer ground, there appeared 
two remarkable ethical teachers, Confucius (651-478 
B.c.) and Lao-tse, his elder contemporary, and a 


somewhat more shadoivy personality, whose teach- 
ing exercised a great influence on the subsequent 
development of Chinese religion. It became 
separated into two currents : Confucianism, which 
is more correctly described as a moral than as a 
religions system, becomes the basis of the state 
cultus (for the sacerdotal functions performed by 
the emperor before the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1912 see art. CoNFUCIAN Religioh); and 
Taoism, the more popular current, becomes to a 
large extent identified with the shamanistio sub- 
stratum of Chinese religion, which de Groot terms 
•universal animism,’' or the worship of the shen, 
departmental spirits animating the various parts 
of the universe. In the 1st cent, of the Christian 
era Chinese religion became profoundly modified 
by the advent of Buddhism, which now became 
influential in its northern form, the Mahayana, or 
‘Great Vehicle,’ during the reign of the emperor 
Ming-ti (A.D. 68-76), though the first missionaries 
of the Indian faith may have reached China as 
early as 217 B.c. Erom Buddhism the national 
religion of Taoism borrowed the conception of 
monasticism, which now became acclimatized on 
Chinese soil by the votaries of the two faiths. 

I. Primitive shamanistic priesthood. — From the 
earliest times there appear to have existed in 
China persons of both sexes credited with the 
possession of mana, or spiritnal power (see art. 
MANA), of a kind found all over the world, which 
enabled them to wield extraordinary powers in the 
spirit-world. These shamans are for the most 
part to be Identified with the ton, exorcists, men- 
tioned in very early literary records. From the 
SAu king, or ‘ Canon of History,’ it appears that 
they were entirely possessed by spirits of yang 
material, which represents the principle of light 
and warmth, according to the primitive dualist 
philostmhy of the Chinese (see art. CosMOOomr 
AND Cosmology [Chinese]). Their functions 
appear to have been threefold ; (a) invocation of 
the spirits of the dead for the purpose of inducing 
them to partake of offerings ; (6) prophecy by 
means of knowledge obtained from the possessing 
spirits ; (c) exorcism of all evil ; this they accom- 
plished in virtue of the yang power which resided 
in them and enabled them to neutralize the yin 
element, or element of darkness. In this capacity 
they would accompany potentates when entering 
a house of death. Ch. xii. leaf 46, of the At ki, 
or ‘Treatises on Ceremonial Usages,’ says: 

* ^Vhen a ruler goes to the funeral rites of a minister, he has 
with him a u-u and an invoker, holding respectively a piece of 
pcachwood and reeds.’ (The peach-tree was believed to be a 
source of terror to ghosts, and the bundle of reeds has a 
magical significance, being employed for the purpose of sweep- 
ing away evil.) 

The CAcu li, or ‘Book of Institutions of the Chen 
Dynasty,’ ch. xxv. leaves 30 and 39, says : 

‘When the eoverelgn pays a visit of condolence, the invoker 
for the funeral rites marches in front of him, in company of the 
«m*; and ‘the male vm on the same occasion walks ahead of 
him with the invoker.' 

In the time of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.) 
these vm appear to have been a kind of order of 
singing and dancing dervishes. They danced at 
sacrifices to secure rain. 

* At the altars raised to pray and sacrifice for rain,* says de 
Groot, ‘ the priestesses, representing the Yin or female part of 
the Universal Order, to which clouds and water helonx. pe^ 
formed dances ; and when disasters prevailed, they conjured 
the gods by means of chants expressive of grief and distress.'^ 

The early texts appear to suggest that the pa 
were the Chinese representatives of a primitive 
animistic priesthood found all over Asia, such as 
the dervish of Muhammadan countries, the Indian 
faqis-, and the shaman of the Siberian aborigines. 
When ‘ possessed,’ they suffer convulsions and dis- 
tortions. The possessing spirit is believed to 
endow them with the power of second sight and of 
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exorcizing spectres. Some ancient texts refer to 
the male jpk as hih. Thej’ also mention a class of 
persons called chtth, i.e. invokers or conjurers. In 
texts of the Han draasty (c. 200 B.C.-A.D. 200) the 
expression uni-chuh occurs, thus indicating that 
the functions of the tvro classes had hccorae assimi- 
lated. The «nt were frequently employed by the 
emperors of this dynasty. Since disease was popu- 
larly ascribed to demoniacal possession, the ten, 
being exorcists, were much sought after as 
physicians. In this capacity they were employed 
in the 4th cent. a.d. to chase aivay foxes and 
lizards, which were believed to bring disease. 
What gave the mu their greatest influence, how- 
ever, appears to have been the fact that in their 
mediumistic capacity thej' claimed to reveal to 
their clients the wishes of their departed ancestors. 
The southern provinces have always been the great 
stronghold of icii-ism. Its influence with women 
was enormous, and probably in early times there 
were more female than male loii. Any woman, 
married or unmarried, who felt herself capable of 
becoming a medium could do so. A state of 
ecstasy was induced b 3 ’ dancing, and perpetuated 
by monotonous music and the heating of drums. 
At certain periods uni-ism constituted a grave 
political danger, and, under the influence of its 
representatives, mandarins were induced to plot 
against the emperor. Its social influence was, 
moreover, so great that it led to the complete 
transgression of the canons of Confucian moralitjr, 
by which women were forbidden to appear in 
public in the presence of men. Repressive edicts 
against tuii-isni were therefore not infrequent. 
The mu were often emploj-ed as exorcists by the 
Tatar dynasty of Liao, but under the Ming dynasty 
which succeeded it {136S-1643) vigorous measures 
were adopted against them. Texts of the Ming 
period make it clear that the leii had temples and 
images of their own gods, to wliom they offered 
sacrifice. They were no doubt the same os the 
thousands of village-temples existing in Chinn at 
the present day. In all ages the mu appear to 
have been paid for their services in employing 
spells, and also for the crime of ' life-plucking,’ i.e, 
dismembering a living body for the purpose of 
sorceiT. At the present time their functions fall 
into three classes ; (1) clairvoyance and soothsay- 
ing ; (2) exorcism ; (3) sacrificial work, with invo- 
cation and conjuration. Formerly there existed a 
division of labour, one class exercising each of 
these three functions separately, and this condi- 
tion still exists in the province of Fukien and on 
Amoy Island. All over China, however, there is 
found a class of so-called sai-kong, which is almost 
exclusively occupied with sacrificial work and 
magical exorcism. In popular estimation this class 
is the most important branch of the tcii-Lst priest- 
hood. The saz-ionff, who are permitted to marry, 
wear no distinctive costume. Their houses are 
indicated to clients by sign-boards, on which are 
written the characters, ‘There is a Taoist altar 
here,’ showing that they regard themselves as 
Taoist priests. 

In practice the um-ist priesthood is more or less 
hereditary i it is usual for every' sai-hong to design 
one of his sons_ for his own profession, ns be does 
not like to initiate strangers into its arcana. 

Belore initiation the prospective lai.korvf undergoes a tast or 
vipiL IVhen the hour for the ceremony arrives, attir^ in clean 
underwear beneath a sacri&cial robe, and with bare feet, ho is 
carried on some one's back to the temple in which it is to take 
piace. The reason for his being carried is that the earth is a 
great repository of yin substance, and contact with it might 
therefore be dangerous, as it might neutralize the yang sub- 
stance within him- The ceremonj' of initiation is performed by 
e iTO o! advanced age, who is known as a kao tsa, ' chief of 
reiigipn.* The chief portion of the ceremony of initiation con- 
sisU in the candidate undergoing the ordea! of climbing a fo 
t'ui, or ladder which has swords with the blades placed upwards 


for its rungs. While he undergoes this ordeal, a bundle of 
baby-clothes and some paper charms are fastened on his back ; 
the latter he throws down when he reaches the top of the 
ladder, and the former are restored to their owner at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony. After the ordeal of ladder-climbing 
Is over, the nconbj’te kneels before the chief to receive the 
Joyful news that he is now a fully qualifled tai-kotiff. His influ- 
ence will be proportionate to the number of rungs which he 
has mounted. 

Ko sai-hong may adopt more than one pupil to 
succeed him in his profession. Each has a State 
diploma granting him permission to exercise its 
functions. This must he registored by the prefect 
and a fee must bo paid. In Amoy the sai-hong 
belong to a clnb to which each member is hound 
to contribute, and has the privilege of drawing 
upon it in time of illness. A sai-hong will call 
himself a fno shi, or Taoist doctor, and most of his 
ritual is Taoistic in character. 'The work of the 
sai-hong is the propitiation of tlio gods, who con- 
stitute the yang part of the universe. 'The lino of 
demarcation between tou-ism and Taoism is ill- 
deCned. It was from the mu that the fno shi 
derived the art of exorcism. 

‘The digerence betweeu the tao shi and the wu class,' says de 
Oroot, ‘ was finally egaced entirely when the older part of the 
function of the tao shi. viz. assimilation with the Too by mental 
and bodily discipline in seclusion, was discarded, being incap- 
able of being maintained by them amiinst the competition of 
Buddhist monasticism, and against the oppression of aacetie 
and conventuai life by the Confucian State.’* 

A respectable jai-I-ong accepts what his employer 
offers him in the shape of money or kind in return 
for his professional services, but never demands 
payment. In officiating at relipons ceremonies 
the sai-hong wears a square silk garment, resembl- 
ing a chasuulc in being witliont sleeves, and embroi- 
dered on the back. It is of magical significance, 
representing the shape of the earth according to 
primitive Chinese philosophy, and invests the 
wearer with tlie power of tlie order of the world or 
Tao, and enables him to restore that order. It is 
called topo, ‘ gown of the Tao.’ 

There exists also a class of youths known popu- 
larly ns ki-tong, ‘dinning youths.’ They are 
believed to possess shen. 'rhej' usually acquire it 
at a religions ceremony in a temple, at whicii they 
suddenlj’ begin to hop and dance, making strange 
cstures. When a youth behaves in tliis way, the 
vstanders realize that he has become ‘possessed.’ 
The COSO is investigated by a sai-hong, and the 
possessed jouth begins to form a clientele, who 
emjiloy him ns n medium. The ki-iong are 
employed ns exorcists. When an epidemic pre- 
vails, they are organized into processions, in which, 
stripped to the waist, and covered with blood 
flowing from self-inflicted wounds, they indulge 
in frantic dancing. They have even been seen 
carrying heavj' pewter lamps, fastened to hooks 
thrust through tlieir arms. Female iint are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese texts subsequent to 
the Han dj’nasty. De Groot knows of no female 
sai-hong in the Amoy district. Women, however, 
participate in other kinds of lou-ist work. 

2 . The priesthood in the State religion. — ^We 
learn from the Cheu H that at the time of its com- 
position the ztni were not the only priesthood in 
Chinn ; there was also a body of officials charged 
with the performance of ntes and ceremonies, 
among which those connected with the State 
religion were the most important. 

•Under the direction of a Minister, entitled Ta tanng poh or 
Superintendent of the Ancestry, . . . those oOlccrs had to direct 
the erection and conservation of the temples and altars of the 
State and the mausoiea and tombs of the reigning House, 
furthermore, the celebration of sacrifices m'th music and 
dances, victims and implements, besides the funeral rites in the 
roj-al family, divination and auguration, etc. ’This ministerial 
department was undeniably a priesthood of Universal Animism, 
the gods whose worship they had to maintain and regulate being 
the ahen which animate Heaven and Earth and their constitu- 
ent parts and phenomena, as also the spirits of the dead.’ ’s 

> vi. 1251. z De Groot, vi. IISS. 
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This priesthood was in its inception an official 
creation, not a spontaneous development of the 
animistic substratum of Chinese religion. 

It was probably the prototype of the li-pu, 
‘ board of ntes,’ which in later a"es supervised the 
ceremonial aspects of the State religion. The board 
of rites was the fifth in order of precedence among 
the eighteen boards to which the administration of 
the empire was entrusted prior to the Revolution 
of 1911, when it was suppressed, its functions 
being absorbed into those of the ministry of the 
interior. The CAeu li (xr’ii.-xxvii.) gives a list of 
the officials who served under the ministry of rites, 
with a description of their functions. They include 
the superior of the sacred ceremonies and his assist- 
ant, a master of the sacrifices, an officer in charge 
of the vases containing the libations and of the 
preparation of the sweet-smelling wine, an officer 
charged ■ndth providing the sacrificial cocks, an 
official who sets in their places the cups containing 
the libations at sacrifices, one to set in order the 
mats, a keeper of the ancestral hall of the imperial 
family, a keeper of the seals, a keeper of the 
imperial wardrobe, annalists and imperial secre- 
taries, musicians, a grand augurer, invokers, and 
sorcerers. The last were the tou, who were already 
at that period incorporated into the State religion. 
The board of rites cannot, however, be regarded as 
a priesthood, since it was charged with the super- 
vision of the State sacrifices merelj-, and was not a 
body charged with the task of mediating between 
God and man. 

3 . The Buddhist priesthood. — There is not in 
Buddhism any clearly marked distinction between 
the priest and the monk as in Catholic Christianity. 
In the latter religion the priest is one whose duty 
it is to officiate at the holy mysteries, while the 
monk is one who seeks to sanctify his soul by a 
life of retirement from the world, it being unusual 
during the earlier period of Christian monastioism 
for monks to be priests. In Buddhism, however, 
there is only one t}’pe of religious official whom 
we may call priests or monks, some of whom live 
in communities and some of whom do not. In the 
earliest form of Buddhism, which was agnostic, 
the idea of mediation was of necessity completely 
absent. In the first two and a half centuries after 
the introduction of Buddliism into China Bud- 
dhist monks were all foreigners, as it was not till 
the 4th cent. A.D. that Chinese subjects were per- 
mitted to adopt the monastic life. At the present 
time Buddhist monasteries in China are usually 
situated outside the cities in the open country, the 
ideal situation being a wooded height. Their 
inmates are for the most part recruited from the 
ranks of children, who are frequently sold to them 
^ a necessitous mother after the father’s death. 
Haekmann mentions a case in which twenty-five 
Mexican dollars (40s.) were paid for a child.’ 
Only a few monasteries receive any appreciable 
number of adult novices. When in their seventh 
year, these children begin to be initiated into their 
religious duties. Their heads are completely 
shaved, and a special teacher is appointed to each. 
TVhen the final consecration takes place, the 
novice is branded on the head as a sign of his 
willingness to endure hardship. Sometimes this 
branding is voluntarily repeated in later life. Nine 
vows are usually taken— to abstain from taking 
life, stewing, adultery, slander, reviling, lying, 
and feelings of jealousy, hatred, or folly. Some- 
tinaes others are added. Devotional exercises, 
which consist of invocations, praises, and the read- 
ing of extracts from the scriptures, usually take 
place three times a day. They are frequently 
accompanied by a sacrifice, in which the oblation 
uraally consists of rice or tea. Meditation, both 
1 BxiddhUm as a Religion^ p. 218. 


j ambulatory and sedentaiy, is still continued in 
some monasteries, but it has -widely fallen into 
desuetude. A moderate-sized community consists 
of about thirty to forty members. There is a 
well-organized domestic economy. All owe obedi. 
ence to the abbot [fang-chang). The community 
is divided into an eastern and a western halt 
The eastern deals mostly with secular matters! 
It includes a book-keeper, ^est-master, commis- 
sioner of stores, superintendent of field labour 
superintendent of water-supply, overseer of the 
kitchen, manager of the clothing department, 
another for giving out tea, superintendent of 
rep.airs, and others. The western division deals 
with the religions side of life, and includes sacris- 
tans, chanters, lectors, and monks, who expound 
the sacred science to laymen. Chinese monks 
wear trousers, stockings, and shoes, besides an 
undergarment extending from the waist to the 
knees, and a garment covering thewholebody. A 
wide garment is worn over this for full equipment. 
Poverty has ceased to be enforced, and monla 
freely accept gifts. The average monk has no 
real knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching. Penal- 
ties are imposed on those monks who commit 
ritual offences, but moral offences often go 
unpunished. Punishment is generally adminis- 
tered by flogging on the naked back by lay-brothers. 
The monks are for the most part at a low 
stage of intellectual culture, though a thou- 
sand years ago, when Europe was in the Dark 
Ages, the monasteries of China were filled irith 
philosophers and scholars. A person of good 
family rarely becomes a monk. When he does so, 
however, he speedily attains to abbatical rank. 
Immorality is wide-spread, and this led to the 
suppression of all the monasteries in Puchow in 
the years 1830-40. It is, however, unwise to 
generalize- on this point, as the reputations of 
individnal monastenes vary vei-y greatly; that of 
the celebrated monasteries of Cniu-hua and Pnto 
stands high. The nse of opium is also prevalent 
among the monks. Indiridnal monks of ascetic 
life are found, and even in recent times a monk 
has sometimes been voluntarily burnt alive on 
a funeral pyre. Monks are usually cremated at 
death. Besides the ccenobitical communities, 
Buddhist hermits are found in China. They dwell 
in poor huts or in holes in the mountains, and are 
maintained by alms or by a neighbouring monas- 
tery. The hermits do not shave their heads, but 
wear their hair lonm Some -who are more ascetic 
than their fello-n's live in small mountain caves, 
into which the sunlight never penetrates. When 
such a one dies, his body is embalmed in a special 
manner, and, after being painted and gilded, is set 
up in a temple as an object of veneration. There 
is no supreme authority over all the_ monks in 
China, each monastery being self-contained. The 
government has, ho-wever, besto-ived an official 
status on some of the abbots, -u’ho act as inter- 
mediaries between it and the monasteries. These 
abbots are responsible to the government for the 
conduct of the monks. Any ordained monk may 
move at -will from one monastery to another, on 
sho-ndng a pass issued by his abbot, or he may , 
adopt an itinerant mode of life. Buddhist monks 
are usually known as bonzes, a Japanese terra 
introduced into China by Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. 

4 . The Taoist priesthood. — The indigenous 
religion of Taoism, which, though it professes to 
be founded on the ethical teaching of Lao-tse, 
nevertheless in some of its manifestations_ appears 
to merge imperceptibly into the popular animism of 
the country, began under the influence of Bud- 
dhism to evolve an organized priesthood and ritual 
soon after the opening of the Christian era. At 
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present there are two orders of Taoist priests, one 
celibate and one married, the latter, however, 
being composed of priests married before ordina- 
tion. They reside in their own dwellings and 
wear the ordinary dress of the country. The 
Taoist priests do not shave the head like the Bud- 
dhist ones, hut bind the hair on the top of the 
head. Many lead an itinerant life, and derive a 
livelihood from the sale of charms. They are for 
the most part as ignorant of the teaching of Lao- 
tse as are the BuddJiists of the teaching of Sakya- 
muni. They study instead the pseudo-sciences of 
astrology and alchemy. Candidates for the Taoist 
priesthood study for five years. Before initiation 
they fast for three days, and bathe in water scented 
adth orange-leaves ; then, going into the presence 
of an image of Lao-tse, they seek his blessing. A 
licence has then to be obtained from a mandarin. 
The abbots of Taoist monasteries are called sze-s:e. 
At the head of the Taoist Church is a patriarch 
who lives in the temple known as Shang-ch'ing- 
knng, on the Dragon and Tiger mountains in Kiang- 
si. He is descended from Chang-ling, a noted 
healer, who flourished in thy)rovince of Sze-ch'wen 
xmder the Han dynasty. His cures obtained for 
him a great reputation, and ho healed a number of 
sick persons bv inducing them to write down a 
confession of tneir sins on paper and swear not to 
sin again. IVliea this had been done, he threw the 
confessions into the water, Chang-ling’s cares 
attracted a CTeat number of followers to him, and 
he instituted a semi-clerical caste, which appears 
to have been the genesis of the Taoist priesthood. 
His work was continued by his son Heng and his 
grandson Lu. It is said that the patriarch is 
chosen in the following manner. MTien one dies, 
all the male members of the clan assemble, and the 
names of each are engraved on pieces of lend, which 
are deposited in an earthenware vessel full of 
water. Priests then invoke the deities of the 
Taoist triad, to cause the piece on which the 
name of him whom the gods have chosen is 
inscribed to float to the top.* The services of the 
Taoist and Buddliist clergy are for the most part 
made use of quite indiscriminately by the popula- 
tion. The late empress-dowager once employed 
Buddhist priests to pray for rain at one altar and 
Taoists at another. At the funeral of Li Hung 
Chang priests of both religions officiated. Owing, 
however, to the elaborate eschatology evolved by 
Buddhist theologians, the priests of this religion 
rather than the Taoists are generally employed 
for the purpose of offering sacrifices to alleviate 
the sufferings of the departed. 

S. The clergy and the State. — The monastic 
ideal was naturally alien to the Chinese tempera- 
ment, with its deep inbred respect for the ties of 
family life, and this antipathy showed itself in 
the hostility of official Confucianism towards Bud- 
dhism on its arrival in the country. In a.d. 714 
a fierce persecution broke out, during which 12,000 
religious of both sexes were compelled to return 
to the secular state, while in a still more bitter 
persecution in the following century 4600 religious 
houses were closed and 200,000 monks and nuns 
were secularized. Buddhism, however, sundved 
these persecutions and was very powerful in the 
10th and 12th centuries. The Taoist church also 
felt the hand of the State, celibacy being en- 
ferced upon its clergy by the first emperor of the 
Sung dynasty. The legislation affecting the con- 
vents and clergy is embodied in the Ta Ts’irtg luh 
li, ‘ Fundamental and Supplementary Laws of the 
great Ta’in" Dynasty.’- Many of the laws con- 
tained in this work are also found in the Ming 

r Gray, CAt'na, i. 103. 

2 The Sl&nchu dyuisty, which gained possession of the throne 
In ISM. 


code. It provides that, if any Buddhist or Taoist 
priest is ordained without a State diploma, he shall 
receive eighty stripes with a long stick. No abbot 
may administer the rite of ordination without 
governmental permission. Since this has been 
frequently refused, there has grown np a large 
body of unconsecrated clergy, who wear clerical 
dress. A Buddhist or Taoist priest is permitted to 
ad^t one pupil on attaining the age ot forty. 

Hnng-Wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, who 
ascended the throne in 1368, ordained that alt the 
clergy demanding State recognition should pass a 
competitive examination in the Confneian classics, 
thus creating an intellectual link between them 
and the national culture. Various edicts were 
issued by the Manchn emperors, restricting the 
growth of the clergy, though their services were 
often made use of during the rule of that dynasty. 
In the southern promnees Buddhist priests have 
frequently been employed by mandarins in rain- 
mawng ceremonies and in exorcizing swarms of 
locusts. Of late years, however, monasticism has 
declined rapidly, and the clerical profession is 
nni%'ersnlly despised. A census taken by the 
Peking police in 1908 revealed the fact that there 
were in the capital only 1553 Buddhist and 133 
Taoist priests. It seems most probable that one of 
the chief canseswhichhaveoperatedincheokingthe 
growth of a powerful sacerdotal caste in China has 
been the system of making admission to public 
offices dependent on the results of competitive 
examinations. 

LtTERATDRE.— J. J. M. de Groot, The ReUgivas Ssistem oj 
China, 6 vols., Leyden, 1B92-1B10, Seelnrianism and Riligioue 
Pereecution in China, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1903-04, *On the 
Origin of the Taoist Church,’ Trans, o/ the Third Infer- 
national Congress /or the Bist. e/ Religions, Oxford, lOOS, 

I. ISS fl. : Le Teheou-Id, tr. E. Biot, Paris, 1S5I ; H. Hack- 
mann, Buddhism as a Religion, £n^ tr., London, 1010; 

J. H. Gray, China, 2 vols., do. 1878; R. F. Johnston, Bud- 
dhist China, do. 1913. 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian).*—!. 
ISTROBBCTION. — All the numerous communi- 
ties that occupied the Nile valley just before the 
dawn of history possessed their respective local 
divinity or divinities.* Civilization had already so 
far advanced that the members of each political 
group would have been severally engaged in agri- 
cultural, industrial, or administrative occupations. 
Consequently the task of performing the services 
which every community as a whole owed to its 
gods would have devolved upon, or been deliber- 
ately deputed to, a special body of men. An 
Egyptian priesthood, therefore, may he described 
as a body of men separated from the rest of the 
community for the service of a god. At the head 
of the local priesthood ot priesthoods was the local 
chief, members of whose family held all or some of 
the more important priestly offices. 

This 13 presurntd from what we hnow to have been the pte« 
vailing: practice of the historic period, in accordance with 
which the nomarch, or chief ofBcial in a district, seems ipgo 
facto to have been ‘superintendent ot the prophets' (Itny-r^ 
^mt^nfr) ot the local divinities.s 

II. The POSITION OF TBE EiSG.—i. The king 
as high-priest. — In historic times, under the 
strongly centralized form of government insti- 
tuted by Menes or his immediate successors, all 
the religious functions of the local chiefa, along 
with their political functions, were united in one 
person, the king. Thus the king became in theory 
the high-priest of all the local divinities. The 

iThe writer ot this article is indebted to Dr. A. H. Gardiner 
for many valuable suggestions and references. 

* J. H. Breasted, A hist, of London, 1906, p. 30 f. 

S JB.y., K. Setbe, XJrkiinden des (igyp. Altcrtums, i. ^eiprig:, 
1903) 24 ff. (=J. H. Breasted, Ancient Becords of £Vrypf, 
Chicago, 1905-07, i. 213 ff.); P. E. Newberrj', Beni Ilasanf 
London, 18D3, i. 12; F, LI. Grif&tb, The Inscriptions of 
and Dfr Bt/eh, do. 1SS9, ph SJf. ; Breasted, Anc. Becords, 
iv. 7B7. 
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current teliefa about the divine nature of the king 
facilitated his assumption of all the high-priest- 
hoods. He was not merely looked upon ns the 
earthly representative of the god Horns, who, 
originally the local cod of Buto, was early identi- 
fied udth the sun-god Rff of Heliopolis,’ but he was 
actually regarded as a form or manifestation of 
that god.“ The king was therefore a god, and 
indeed was'commonly spoken of as the ‘ good god.’ • 
Moreover, by the time of the I’^th dynasty the king 
was believed to be the physical son of the sun-god, 
the State god of Egypt.* The Icing was thus the 
natural mediator between the gods and mankind 
—he was in fact the high-priest par excellence. In 
this capacity he built the temples ; and in the 
reliefs which adorn their walls he alone is depicted 
as worshipping the gods and making offerings^ to 
them.* But it was impossible for Oie Egyptian 
Icing, who was the responsible head of n highly 
complex system of government, to exercise his 
high-priestly functions except on rare occasions ; 
he accordingly w'as obliged to depute them to 
the heads, or higher members, of the various 
local priesthoods,' who were conceived of ns the 
Pharaoh’s representatives, or else to special emis- 
saries.’ 

(а) The foregoing statement explains why a priest of ^arshef 
of Herakleopolis Magna is called * king of Upper Egj-pt * (nystrtX® 
One of the fomiulie used in the daily service in the temple dis- 
tinctly states that the officiating priest represents the king : 
* I am a prophet (tm-nfr), the king has sent me to behold the 
god/9 

(б) The king always appears to have retained the right to 
appoint the high-priest of the temple, who was his deputy in a 
sp^al degree (see 5 XII. i). 


2 . The king as son of the divinity.— The king, 
ns we have seen, was Homs, and also the son of 
liS, the State god. Many of the local cods, in 
order to enhance their prestige, were identified 
with KS.” Hence the king would not only he the 
high-priest of these local gods hut also he regarded 
as their son. This idea of the sonship of the king 
would soon affect the relationship of the king with 
all dmnities, male or female." The living king, 
according to the characteristic theological concep- 
tion of him, was Horus. But Horus was son of 
Osiris (= the dead kins). Under the influence of 
the Osiris myth the relationship of the king with 
any god or goddess was conceived of ns that of 
Horus with Osiris ; accordingly every divinity was 
an Osiris for cult purposes.” The high-priests, or 
leading members of the local priesthoods, were, as 
we have seen, the king’s deputies, and as such 
impersonated the king in the temple services. 
Occasionally, therefore, as will be seen in the two 
following sections, the priest appeared in the r61e 
of the son of the god whom he served, or he dis- 
played some of the characteristics of sonship. 

111. Tee pniEST jls son of his goo.— i. The 
‘son whom he loves.'— A priest with the title 

’ Bethe, Zur altdgyp. Sage vom S<j7inenauge daa in der 
Fremde tear, Leipzig, 1912, p. 6f. 

’ A. Erman, A Eandbooi of Egyptian Eeligim, Eng. tr., 
t/Joaon, 1907, pp. 35, 37 ; Bethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge. 

» Emin, p 361. *ZS.p.S7f. 

5 Ji. p. 62 f. 

5/6. p. 63 ; N.deG. I>avies and A. H. Gardiner, 27i« !r<mt6<^ 
Ammemhit, London, 1914, p. 87 f. 

7 B.g^ H. Schafer, Die ifpsterien des O^frts in Abvdos txnfrf 
m, Uiprig, 1904, p. 10 ff. ; see’also § III. *. 

8H. Brugsch, Djei^naire g^orjraphigw.' de raneienne 
^pU, LcipHEf. .1577-^0 P._1S77: Bethe. ZX xlix. [18111 S3. 
T^e title of a priest of Mm in theUendereh list (Bruirsch, p- 
lSf4) which looks as though it were 6Ug, ‘king of Lower 
probably, in view of W. Mu F. Petrie. Eopm, I^ondon, 
1896, pi. vui. line 2, the -rrord generally determined with the 
seal-sign 0 and translated 'treasurer ' or 'chancellor.* 

joumalier en EgypU^ 
of. p, 65. Cf. also D&vies^ardiner. 

P» 87 f. 

10 Erman, p. 67. " 16 p 62. 

1= Ib. p. 46 ; eee also art. PtmiFicATiOK (Esjptinm. 5 V. 4 . 


‘son whom he loves ’ figured in the ‘Openincoi 
the aiouth,’ a ceremony performed on behalf of 
statues in what the Egyptians c.alled the ‘House 
of Gold,’ f.e. the sculptor’s studio.' The 'son 
whom he loves’ represents Horus,’ whOe the 
statue from the ritual standpoint is Osiris. At a 
very early date the use of this ceremony tnav 
possibly have been restricted to the statue of a 
dead king ( = Osir'is). In such a ease the ' son whom 
he loves^ would naturally have been the livinf* 
king (= Horus). When the use of the ceremony 
was extended to all statues, the office of * son whom 
he loves’ necessarily devolved upon a deputy. 

Thus ScljetepibrS', a high offlda! under Scsostris m., inloraa 
ua that he * acted as eon whom be loves in the procedure ot the 
House of Gold ' at Abydos— f.e., he took the part ot the king it 
the consecration ot n new atatue ot Osiris.’ So also Ikherno- 
fret, who was commissioned by the same king to superintend 
the making ot n atatue of Osiris and other accessaries ot the 
Oairian cult.< 


The fact that the sem, a title of the high-priest 
of Memphite Ptah, plays a prominent part in the 
* Opening of the Mouth ‘“suggests that the ceremony 
originated in the sculptors' workshops, w'hicli, from 
an early’ date, were closely connected with Memphis 
and the gre.at temple of Ptah.® The sem figures 
not only in the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ hut m all 
the funerary ceremonies (see § XIV. [«]), which, as 
is now generally recognized, were originally per- 
formed on behalf of the kings of the Memphite 
dynasties.’ 

' Son w'hom he loves* was also a title cf ooe of the priests of • 
9arshef, the god ol Herakleopolis Magna.® It was not a dis- 
tlnctlvelv high-priestly title, for it was held by a ol 
Harsbef.^ HerakleowUs, it should be remembered, was the 
seat of the IXth and Xth d>'nascies, the successors of the feeble 
kings ol the MIth and Vlllth dynasties, who were Memphites.^ 
Tliat probably accounts for the presence of a ‘son whom he 
loves* and a ‘king of Upper Egypt' (®®® 5 H. [oj) among the 
priests of the Herakleopoiitan gw H^arshef. 

For the mortuary priest as Horns, son of Osiris, 
see below, § VI. 2 . 

2 . The ihy priest of — ?athpr, the god- 

dess of music and dancing, is often depicted with _a 
small hoy rattling a sistrum in front of her. This 
boy is her son, Hs'-sumtowi the child, also called 
'Ihy or ‘ great 'Ihj',’ " The king, in the capacity of 
Hathor’s son, similarly rattles a sistrum in front of 
her and is called ‘ goodly 'Ihy of the golden one of 
the gods,’ t.«. of Hathor.” Like the king whom 
they represented, Hathor’s priestsalso impersonated 
her son Harsamtowi, for {hy occurs in the list of 
titles of the priests of Hathor of Dendereh." A 
variant form, fhwy, is applied to priests of Hathor. 
represented as dancing and clattering castanets, in 
the torah-chapel of a Cusite nomaroh ’* and in that 
of a Theban official.” The inscription attached to 
a similar scene in another tomb-chapel at Meir 
clearly shows that the fAtoy-priests there depicted 
belonged to the temple of Hathor of Cusa." 

IV. Tee fkiest exeecisifg tee fukctioss 

OP TEE GOD.— In human families the functions of 
the parent often descend to the son. Does that 


r Davies-Oardmer, p. 67 f. ’ Ib. pp. 66, 59. 

5 Breasted, Anc. Records. 1. 746. 

< Sebafer, p. 16 1 . ; Breasted, ilnc. Records. L 667. 

6 E. A. W. Budge. The Book of Opening the i/cmlA, London, 

1909, 1, 165ff. ; Davies-Gardlner, p. 69f. . , »* 

®1I. Sfcolk, ein Beitrag zur Beligionsgeseh. des Blten 

Aegvptens^ Berlm, 1911, pp. 12, 21. 

7 Davies-Gardiner, pp. 65, 87. 

6 Brugsch, pp- 1S61, 1S77 ; Sebafer, p. 16- . . „ » « 

9 F. lit. Griffith, CataIof 7 U« of the Demotic Papynin the John 
Jtptands Librarv, ilanchester, 1909, ill- 83, lOS. 

15 Breasted, History, p. 147. , 

11 E. NavUle, The Temple of Deir el Bahari^ London, 1S9S- 
1908, pt. iv. pi. civ. ; C. K. Lepslus, DentmdUr aus AegypUn 
find Aethiojnent Berlin, 1849-59, iv. pis. 33, 40, 62, 69a-«, <6* 
79c 

12 Lepslus, iv. 116 ; cf. A IL Blackman, The TmpU of Bigeh» 
Cairo, 1916, p, 25, 

IS Brugsch, p. 1375. . ^ 

14 A. M. Blackman, The Bock Tombt <if l/«r, I^ndon, 
3914-16, 3. 22ff., pi- il. 

W Davies-Qardiner,jp, 94ff,, pL xix.f. 

1® Blackman, jRoefc Tombs of 3feir, II. p. 24 f., pL xr. 
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ncconnl for tlio titles of tlio Iiigli-iiriest (n) of 
Ptnfi of Memphis, (5) of Itff-Atum of llclio])olwl 

I. The hiph-pricst of Ptalj.—l’toh was the 
craftsman of the pods* and the patron of crafts, 
men.’ llis hiph.pricst svas cntitliai *hc who is 
preat at directinp tho craftsmen,’ irr hrj\ /imicf; 
oiioof his duties was to sjperviso tlio work of the 
royal craftsmen, who wore closely associated with 
tho rtah temple.* 

3 . The in'ph-pricstof R^. — The chief titicof tho 
hipli-pricsl of Itu was • he who is preat at aeeinp,’ 
ter nil!. Ilo was also dcscrihcd as licinp * over the 
mysteries of heaven,' or as 'ho syho sees the 
mysteries of heaven.'* A. H. Gardiner has snp. 
ccsted to the writer that the sun-pod's Idph-priest 
horo these titlc.s not hecanse ho was penniltcd to 
pare upon the pod, hut iK'cause the pod's function 
of unrestricted vision was transmitted to him as 
deputy of the kinp, to svhom, as 'son of Ke,’ this 
and other functions and qualities of It5‘ were fre- 
quently nisipned.* 

V, Hosontric rntrsTiioooR. — A somewhat 
similar conception to that discusscil in 5 IV. 
lies, perhaps, iit the hack of the honorific priest* 
Iioods of the Old Kinpdom,* the holders of these 
prie.sthoods rellcctinp in their functions the char- 
iictcr of the divinity svhom they servesi. Tims tho 
* prophet of the preat rnominp-pmt,' Am-n'r 
tfirj-icr,* seems to have liecn the. kinp's harlier. tho 
pod in question beinp the royal l>eard personified.* 
'i'hc ' prophet of Me'ct,’ the pwldess ol riphtcou*- 
ness and tnith, was a iudpej’ tlio 'prophet of 
ytke’,’ mapic personifieif, a mapician ; tlie 'pro- 
phetess of l.iathor,‘ tlio poddess of musio and 
dancinp, a dancer.'* 

Yl. litrr.nsosATioy or mnyiTtrs nr 
ritli:STS A.vn — I'pypllan priests 

and priejte.sses not merely cxcrci«ed tlie functions 
of divinities j tliey someliinos nctunily impetTon- 
nted ttiein. 

The c'a»s!e ensoirle ef this U ft ccuree the rii»r»ch Weuelf. 
The frlmUlee klr^ of Il'jlo tnfl Om^>« were orldokJljr no 
doali cf their Icwal Honu anfl 

fifths The )i'.4iofl2 rhtrxoh nctually Horut An*)f^e:h<ar«* 
iboTf« I n.), ** ftr.d hie GWftn {< cal!***! ‘»h« ITorrtf «n'l 

Fcth.'** FimlUrl/ tho Vine Je eml**vUm^nt of iht Vn>ff 
Kc'T^Iskn mlturr-ftyUJeitol uri'l of the rnxVe (fwhJctt 

of JJato, art! nt lacli leCAlIed nf fy, *th* two mlttreMoii.* u 

r. lun-nmtcf, ‘ pUltir of bis mother^* m I» clearly 
sbo\rn by a numlK:r of inscrijitions, is a iianio for 
the 3 'ounj: Homs.” of the represeiita* 

lions of however, depict not the pod, 

but ft priest ImpcnonatiDj; bim.^^ Iun*iuutcf Is 
1 ^.* 7 ., Karnie, T>aM <Tytrf. Herlin, t ch. 

clxxVl. Imtt S’; 6;olk, p. is, 

3Htollt, p. IS. 

siIrraAtM, Ane. JUfffitt, 5J1, KS; A. Krman. IA/( in 
AnHml Upypt, tr., Ivondon, ISOl, p. 200f., //an'ifo^k, 
p. t3f. 

• A. itarlftto, tfs ifntialctM dr fcncirn ttnpirf, PatU, 1 ?^- 
BO, p. 140; Eraan, lA/t, i>. COO; cf. A. H. 0»rrllni*f, XA xUll. 

ftl. 1. Un« 1. For oUjtr lUIr* of lh« hish'prif*t« of 
U6‘ of lleliopoUs ite 0. Darewy, Annaltt du 5rrrifr,xvl. flflJTJ 
103 ff. 

Brwted, At\e. /lescrdi, I, TiT-n. 0. ond 

n. Scna/fr» Cmb- und dr/ millUrfn Jtfiehi itn 

ron Katro, 2 vol*., Berlin, lO-JS-OS, no. 20JS3, II. 
line 11 1.; Pap. Anarfaif, |r. 6, Unr 6fl.«5rfrrt lA# 

Xlieratic CharacUr /rm tX# CdtfcticTxt cf (A# Unt. 

Ixmdon, 1S4I, pi. Jxxxvl. ; art, rcRiriCATiD:* (EpypUan), f V, 

I (c); cf. Bmsted, dne. Pftordt, ll. 141(1. 

« Knnan, p. M. r MarlfUe, p. SCtt, 

• Sr« art. rr.RROxmCATios (E;nrptlan), o (p), ♦. 

• Eman, Li/f, p. m * ^ I 

W A- 11. Gardiner, /’SBA xxxriL HOIS) 201, xxxvUt IlWflJ ’ 


UErroxn, X*</r, p. 200; BavlM-Gardlncr, p. 04 ff.; «« aUo 
I VI. 4. 

I* Sethe, ZuT Sayt rotn Sannenavrif, p. C. 
t* Selhe, op. J.Oantanr, ifetd/naend iWf KAnff^, London, 
l&03,p.23. 

14 Selht, Ziir Sane tom .?trnn/na«f 7 e, p. IL 
isSethe, f/rlrt<na^n, \\\ flMSI 157«lJreMtefl, Ane, Pfeordt. 
11. 123; K. L. Lmhlnsrton, PSliA vl. IlSTS] 027; J. Capart, ZA 
xll. (10041 Mf.; A. Marlclte, AApda/. Paris, JSCO-80, L pi*. 25a, 
81, 23, 31, n. M, 65 ; Lepdui. lU, 202 f., 200. 

I« An exception, i>eihap», 1* Lepslus, III. 123a. 


nlwnyR ns.«oi'iatcd with tho hitij;, and ho ^ccln^^ to 
rej)re<cnt Ifonis in the rAlo of tutelary f^od * of the 
h-Kyi'tian I’liaraohR.® In this cajuicity ho on'ici- 
ftted at tho coronation,* and nt the jubilee, or 
festival,^ walked in front of tlie Uirif; in the proccs- 
«ion to tho tomplo,* au<l acted ftft intermediary 
l)ctwoen tho king and the gods.® 

(а) Tlie divine *Ulu* cf l«n*m«tcf I* ttronpU* emphailxe^t In 
Id* reUtlont wllh Iht dent Vlnj^, (n whove ptf*»’nco he i* often 
/••en proncninrlrn* fhc,Ac-fpd/ fii/t/f7 fnrm«}.v and making 

Ififf. Since lun'tnutef ’w** Horui and the dead kins Oilrit, the 
Utter would ralurallj* l>e exp'rl'Mj to apj>ear In ll'.e rMe of the 
(ormer’a father. Tlie retene, howerrr, U the ca^e, »nd the 
dea^t Pharaoh I* *f>oke« of Inh*inuter» *on.* 

(б) l«.n*m«tef ffprts^nU Horn**** >outh In Kheniml#,* the 
•niipfiTter and protector of Ida wUlowed mnlher Iila, Inn* 
tmilff, therefore, trcneralljr wear* the ilde-lc^k of hair. Ccni* 
pxre ih* ham* ‘pillar of hi* mother' with the txpmdnn ‘ttafT 
of oM B:re/ «»fd of » vnnnj; man wholia*H*cJatefi jn off.ee with 
hUaj^-d father in orucr to Jl;;hfen the htmleriof hit rerpontl* 
WlUj'.ia 

2 . In the fnnorarv coromonlcs as originally j>cr- 
^orm^^^l ** in tho parly Memphito age tho parts of 

0 . *iiri.s and his f^on iioni.s were duly filled by the 
dead nml the living king. Since the king could 
not t>rt*.sihl 3 * oniciate in tho funcrniy lemple.s of all 
his dead prcdccevnors, the p.art of Horu.s tho ron 
would l>o deputed to the cldof niortnarj* priests** 
(of. ?§ II. 2 and III.), VVlicn tho funeraiy rilo.s came 
into general use and all dead pernonn were idcnti* 
fi»:d with Osiri*, every moriuary priest, wlicn 
making offering to the ifc.ad, imj>cr 5 onntcd Honis.” 
Again, the cmhalmer (t^/) im)»er^onatcd Annhiv— 
tho gixl who embalmed O.siris, and hence the proto* 
tyjMJ of all cmhalmerR— and accordingly often 
wore a jackal mank.** 

(<i)A f-inrrxry rflr«l I* thprefere »rtn»llr enUtlrd 'Annbli 
the Vnpvf wf.U Tin? »STr,* tUU I* *1*0 home li.v 

^♦•fAlVxp, ndtr of th» LiropoUl/? home of Upiirr Kyypt.u *t 
whfw*? rxpl'wal llirf* wa» * ttnipl* of AnnlU ** vrell xs 

oneof PrfaihAp hr id Ihi* lllU In hi# c*i>xdlrof 

h!;h'}*Ht»». of Anuhi*. vthcmi, In certain rrl!;;loti#prr(orm&tice«, 
he mmt hi** lr^f‘er»^n*tffJ. In x lunrrarv »rene In x temh* 
cluM at >!e'.r X prleaf, !n*!r3d et Lelnj^ui^rliM !.*•(, *emb*1mer,’ 
I# fallM ‘ he who pretldr# In the t>ooth,* x regular epUhft 
of AnuMi.i# BlnisUfl)' x prlett, who t-Hrtn* to hatr cfT.cUtetl x* 
the*C>;>erilnsof Ih* Hfr.Jth’fte* xlx5ve, | Hf. »).tieMllle»IOtt hll 
Iflrnd’a iteU i* * AnuM* In the lfou»* of Gold.* Another prl^t 
(n.enthnfd In the svmr #irle). who w»* ‘chief cf the le<*tor* In 
Id* town,' f-^ar* the *pi>fltt(on ‘AnnhU fn the Good ffoute,* 
th!* pf>«‘. Iniptr*nr.atcd AnalU In th* cndixlnier’* work* 
#!;op (■»<*#• Wlovr, | aIV*, t). 

<6)The ofT.cianU who waih Ut»* co^e during Iheproccticf 
fralahrdnj ImperxonAtetJ Iforu# xml Th5lh.vi 

3 , (a) Two priests, imj>cr*onatlng Ilonis and 
Selb, or Homs and ThOth, and wearing appropriate 
innskflj^i pprinkled tho king with water before he 
oificiated fn a temple. 

4 Pethr, Zur Sa-je r^m Scnfi^naxt^e, p, 6. 

9 Cf. I,Ap*!u*, III, 12'3, li*xl hrhtnd Atm'in, line 6, 

• NarlUf. pfir fl Pahari, III. rl. Iilll. ; I>. lUn'.UlMfacTvfr 
xndC. L. Woolley, PuAcn, PhlUuelphU, lOU, p, 62, pi. 20; cf. 
J*r;wlii*, III. a. 

• Up^Ui*. UL SO. 

•Mariflt*', Af jtfr/. I, pi. 51; Ijcpahii, It. 71 b; Blackman, 
TVmpfr 0/ Pf-r^A, pi. xsvl. 

• Lejnlu*, hi. I2.ts; Karllle, Pt<r tt BsAarf, pi. Ux. 

7 Brc Dat!c*-(Unlln»r, p, "0 ff. 

• i-'.j., J. r. ChainpoUion, Jffentrmmf/ de Wj^pte rf df ta 

drfirtpticft, i’ari#, J5<I-4S>, II. 4 ?d; Ifarictfc, 
AtytUi, I. pi*. 2?<t, 53. 

® P'*lhc, i/rhimfm,tv.l67; Brraste^l, Bmfcptncnfr/grff^fpn 
and TAoti;;Al f« AnciVnf X'npt, Nesr York and London, 1012, 

p.t»f. 

<'>(i«r(llncr, nJi xiril. Bl; r. 1.1. Orimih. /tirraUt Papirrl 
/mn Kahun and Gurc5, 1/indcn, 1S03, p. SO, 

U Bavlcs Oarrtlncr. pp. 65, B7. H Jb. p. S3, 

Bclhe, IHe aliayvp. PyramidenttzU, Lclptip* 1003-10, 

p. llfl. 

BarlcJi-Oardlncr. p, 63 ; NxTllle, Da) dypp. Todtmbuch^ pL 

w LxntrC'Schlfer, I. no. 20''3, 1. line S, 

;• OrlflUh, SiM and D/r Pl/rA. pi, 4, line 23, pi 10, Uno 1. 

n /t. pL 8, line 505. 

49 BUckrnan, Peck TemU r/ ^Mr^ III. 23, with note 22, pi xxl. 
lAnce-Bchifcr, ll, no. 20457. 

900. Mi'/ller, Die f>ru!rn Ttvtennappnr/ Ilhind, Lclprlg, 1013, 

1. vl. 1 g. ; fce art. PcRincATios (I'OTillftn), f V. • (c). 

9* Marlelle, Dendcreht rarlt, 1500-50, 1. pi 20; Blackman, 
TAe TempU of Deir, Cairo, 1013, pi. xlil ; Ix?p*l«#, HI. pi 124d ; 
fee a!*o art. I'URincAtJos (t^'jpllan), f V, i (d). 
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(6) Atum and Month, or Ke-Harakhte and 
Amtin, may have been similarly impersonated by 
priests at the purification of the infant heir to the 
throne.’ , , ,, , , 

(c) So probably also ivas^ the god Yahes, who 
officiated at the coronation.’ 

4. The priestesses of Rathor, who danced in her 
honour, consciously impersonated her.’ They 

artook in consequence of the nature of the god- 

ess, and were able to impart her qualities to her 
devotees.* 

5. Two female mourners, called the ‘ m-eat kite 
and the ‘little kite, ’impersonated Isis andNephthys 
in the funerary ceremonies.’ 

In two passages in the PpromW Texts Isis and Nephthj-s are 
spoken o( ns two birds— the lorra which they assumed when 
they set out to seek for the missing corpse of the murdered 
Osiris.o 

VII. Furtbeb relationships op priests 

AND PRIESTESSES WITH DIVINITIES.— 1 . ‘Father 
of the god.’ — The relationship of the priest with 
the god could be other than that of son. A very 
common priestly title in the New Kingdom and 
subsequent age is ‘father of the god,’ it ; the 
holders of this title, in the enumerations of priests 
of those periods, come between the prophets and 
me'ch-priests.'' 

The appellation ‘lather of the god ' primarily belonged to the 
king's mther-in-law.e As a priestly title it probably meant 
that the holder had one or more daughters in the god's 

2. The god’s concubines. — Human concubines 
were assigned to certain gods — c.g., Amun of 
Thebes,” Onuris,” lun-mutef : ” also possibly 
Upwawet of Asyiit” and Khnum of Hermopolis.” 
These concubines are in a special degree a feature 
of the cult of AmOn, probably owing to his 
markedly sexual character) they are frequently 
referred to in the te.xts of the New Kingdom and 
subsequent period.” 

It should be noted that the name ot the ^eat temple at 
Luxor is ' southern f^arim of Amun,' and that the inscription 
on the statue of Ibei? mentions Amun's (anm of concubines 
(tpjf./fl inryt-f). 

At the head of Amun’s concubines was the wife 
of his high-priest, her title being ‘ chief concubine 
of Amfln.’” The concubines were doubtless the 
female musicians who were attached to 

his, as apparently to every other, temple (see 
below, 3 [0], and § VIII. 3 [d] 1. ). The view that the 
female musicians of Amun formed his harim is 
further supported by the fact tliat in one instance 
the wife of a high-priest of Amun, instead of the 


regular title ‘chief concubine,' hears that ol 
‘singer (An<) of Amun.’’ 

3. ‘ Th'e god’s wife.’— (a) From the Vth dynasty 
onwards’ the king was regarded as the physical 
olfispring of the sun-god (s’ A' n ht-f, ‘son of Eg of 
hi.s body ’).’ According to the scenes and inscrip, 
tions in the XVIIIth dynasty temples of Deir el- 
Bahri and Luxor,* AmOn, then identified with the 
sun-god,’ assumed the form of the reigning 
Pharaoh,’ had intercourse with the queen, and so 
begot the heir to the throne. The queen was 
therefore called ‘ the god’s wife,’ with the additional 
title of ‘votaress of the god.’’ 

Pcsaiblj' the union of Amun and the queen waa supposed to 
take place in Luxor temple, * the southern JarZm of Amun '(gee 
above, a);® that would explain the presence in this temple of 
the scenes depicting the birth of Amenophis ni., by whom the 
greater part of the present building was erected. A statuette 
mthe Cairo Museums r^rcsenta ‘the god's wife,* ‘the god’s 
votaress,' Amenlrdis, sitting on Amun’s lap ; the pair mutuaUj 
embrace. 

(i) * The god's wife ' acted as chief priestess of 
Amun,*^ and lier duties, as we know from inscrip* 
tions, consisted in rattling thesistnim ‘before his 
beautiful face.*** In nerformin^ this service she 
would be assisted by tne concubines,” over whom 
she presided in her capacity of Amfin’s legitimate 
consort.** The concubines, as we have seen, were 
probably the female musicians of Amun (rfmW n 
'/mn), who are specifically stated to have been 
attached to the house of ‘ tlie god’s votaress.*** 

Perhaps the statement in Herodotus, i. 182, about the woman 
who Mies In the temple of Theban Zeus,' refers to 'the god’s 
wife’ or to the chief concubine of Amun.i® 

(c) ‘ The god’s \sife * is first mentioned in inscrip- 
tions of the early XVIIIth dynasty,** 

After the fall ot the X5th dynasty Thebes became a spiritual 
principality ruled by the high-priesis of Amun. But from the 
reign of Osorkon ni. of the XX/lIrd dynasty to that of Psamtik 
HI. of the XXVIth, Thebes was governed, not by the high-priest 
of Amun, but by a succession of five ‘god’s ivives.' 'The god's 
wile ' was now no longer the queen, but a daughter of the 
ruling bouse, and she had to adopt a daughter to succeed her.” 

(f/) WhiJe Thebes was governed by these sacer- 
dotal princesses, the high-priest of Amiin was 
merely a religions figure-head, all power being 
vested in the hands of individuals of minor 
sacerdotal importance, such as Mentliemhet,*® who 
was only fourth prophet of AmCin. Finally, upon 
her adoption by * the god’s wife,’ Nitokris II., the 
first prophetship (high-priesthood) of AmGn was 
bestowed upon l^samtik lii.’s daughter, ‘Enkhnes- 
neferibre',*® 


1 A. Oayet, Lt TempU de X/Ouxor^ Paris, 1 S 94 , pi, lxx\'. ; 
NaviUe, Deir el Bdhari^ iii. pL Iri. ; art Purification (Egj'ptian), 
5 V. I (a). 

8 Naville, Deir el Dahari, iii. pis. Ixiif., Ixir. ; Setbe, tTr- 
Jntnden, iv. 262 ; Breasted, Ane. Records, ii. 09. 

5 DavieS'Gardiner, p. 95. 

* Blackman, Rock Tombs o/Meir, i. 23(1. 

8 Lepsius, ii. 1015 ; J. J. Tylor and F. lA. Griffith, Tomb 
of Paheri at eUKab, London, 1894, pi. vi. ; Davies-Gardincr, p. 
49; cf. Naville, Dasdgyp. Todterilnich, i. pi. iii. 

8 Sethe, Pyramidentexte, 1255 ff., 1280 ff. 

Gardiner, ZX xlviiL I1911J 04. 

8 L. Borchardt, *Der Sgj-ptisebe Titel " Vaterdes Gottea”alB 
Bezeichnung fiir " Vater oder Schwiegen'ater des Konigs,"’ in 
Berichte der philologisch-historischen Klasse der konigl. sdchs- 
isehen Gesellschaft der Wissemchajten ru Leipzig, Ivii. [1005] 


9 J5. p. 266 fl. 

10 Erman, d. 295 f., Handbook, p, 72: 

” J. Caparfc, ZA xli. 89. 13 Xb. 

13 Griffith, Siflf and Dir Rifeh, p. 113, line 29 f. ; H. Brugsch, 
Hieroglyph.-demot, Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1S67-S2, Suppl. 93S. 

!■* Lange-Schafer, 1. no. 20025, a, line 7. 

58 W. Wresrinski, DU Hohenpriester des Amon, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 10 and passim ; A. JIariette, Catalogue giniral des wiotiu- 
menU d'Ahydos, Paris, 1880, no. 1137 ; Annales du Service, v. 
[1904] 95 f. ; Gardiner, Za xlr. 11909] 127, note 2. 

i^Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 409; see Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, 
note 2 . 

w Annales du Service, v. 96 ; Breasted, Ane. Records iv. 
958L. 


18 Wreszinski, loe. eit. ; Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, note 2 ; Ecmau, 
Handbook, p. 72. 

1? Erman, Life, p. 295 f., Handbook, p. 72. 


1 Wreszinski, p. P. 

2 Breasted, History, p. 121 f7., Ane. Records, ii. 187 fl. 

3 Lepsius, iii. 4e, 5d, and passim, 

< N.aville, ii. pi. xlvi. ff. ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 215 ff. ; Gayet, 
TempU de Louxor, 62-63, and 76 ; see also Breasted, Anc. 
Records, ii, 187 ff. 

* Erman, Handbook, p. 67 f, 

6 Sethe, i7rfctmden, iv. 219, line llssBrcastcd, Ane, Records, 
ii. 196. 

7 Erman, Handbook, p. 72, Life, p. 296 ; Breasted, Ane, 
Records, iv. 521, 9m, 05Sc, 

8 See also E. Chassinat’s remarks in Bulletin de Vlnstilut 
fran^is d'arcMologie orientate du Catre, X. (1012] 191 f. 

^G.Legrain, ^TVxxxi. (1009] 139 ff.. Statues et statuettes de 
rois et de particuliers, Paris, 1907-14, iii. no. 42199. 

10 Cf. Brugsch, Diet, giogr. p. 1361. 

11 lb. ; Breasted, Ane. Records, iv, 943 ; Annales du Semee, 
V. 91 f. ; cf. Schafer, Urkunden, iii. 105, line S. 

12 Cf. Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 958 L. 

13 Erman, Lift, p. 296. 

1* Abbot, Papyrus, 3, 17— Breasted, Am. Records, iv. 621; 
see also Erman, Life* p. 296. 

15 See Legraln, RTr xxxi. 139ff. , ^ 

B.g., Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 31. F. Petrie, Abydos, 

London, 1902-04, iii. pMii. ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 29 =:Breasted, 
Anc. Records, ii. 110; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 34 =s Breasted, Anc. 

\ Records, ii. 344 ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. SOe^Breasted, Ane. 

I Records, it 360-362 ; see also Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 77 ; Cham- 
polllon, notices dcseripHves, i. 605 ; Erman, Handbook, p, 78. 

17 Erman, ZJi xxx\\ (1S97] 28 ff., Life, 165 f. ; Breasted, Ane. 
Rrcords, iv. 935 ff., 0S3 A ff, 

18 Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 95? ; Maspero, Annales du 
Service, v. 89 f. 

18 Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 9SS D. 
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4. * The god’s hand.* — ^Belou* * the "od’s "wife* in 
rank, bub above the chief concubine, uas the 
priestess called * the god’s hand,* drt 

The fact that * the god’s hand* was also called ‘ the daughter 
of Amun of his body, whom he loves,*^ suggests that this title 
was perhaps originally assigned to a daughter of the queen.5 
Both titles were borne by ’Enkhnesneferibrf*. a * god’s wife* in 
the Saitic period. Since, however, * god’s hand * comes last In 
her titula^’,< it was possibly the title which she bore as the 
adopted daughter of Nitokris* — %.e. before she became ‘god’s 
wife* at Nitokrfs’ death. 

VIII, TffA* CONSTITUTION' OF TMF PFIFST- 
MOOD.—i, The i^-eneral term for ‘priest.’ — In 
ancient Eg3’pb punty was considered to be essential 
in all persons and tilings associated in any way 
with the cult of the gods (see art, PtXRTFlCATlON 
5 "^)* Accordingly the general 
term for ‘priest* is uj 6, ‘pure person,* The word 
was retained in Coptic to denote the Christian 
priest, and is written o’thhB; hence id6 is to be 
vocalized teSeb, TheverDta*6, 'officiate as xceth^^ 
is used also to denote the sendee of the highest 
grades in the hierarchy." 

2, The two main dasses of the priesthood. — 
The priesthood consisted of two main classes — the 
propnets, hmw-ntr., being the higher, and the icetb- 
priests, xtjbxo^ the lower. 

(fl) The word ^m-nfr (Coptic gONT),® which, after the Greek 
custom, is usually rendered ‘ prophet,* literally means ‘servant 
of the god.*® 

(t) T1 iteb^ besides being the name for a member of the lower 
cl^ 0 ! the hierarchy, was also, os already stated, a general 
term for * priest ' w (cf. the general application of the verb tc*5 
discussed aboreX pefaJl^p, a nomaren of the Lycopolite nome, 
and a ‘saperintendent of the prophets,* in an address to the 
governing body (ivitt) of the temple of Upwaw'et,** asserts that 
he is the son of a like each one of them, though pefaibap’s 
father and the fathers of some of the members of the fcnbt 
almost certainly must hare belonged to the higher order of 
priests. 

(c) From the time of the Kew Kingdom onwards the members 
of the priesthood were roughly classified as ‘prophets, fathers 
of the god, and irreb^pricsts.* f* The * fathers of the pod * are to 
be regarded aa belonging to the same class as the 'prophets,* 
the title ‘prophet* being reserved for the higher memoera of 
that class. As Gardiner » points out, the rare titles, ' fiAt father 
Of the god * and ‘ second father of the god,* arc eynonymous with 
* first prophet* and 'second prophet.’** 

(d) The Denteof Conoj7tts(hi€rogb’phictext,Ilne2ff.ssSethe, 

Urhjnden, ii. 126) gives the following corrcspondencesbetween 
the Egyptian and Greek titles of priests: *the superintendent I 
of the temple ' bigh'ptiest * ; 1 * * the servants of the 1 

god,* hmtC'nfr»rpo^T7Ta*» ‘propheta*;t7 ‘those who are over i 
the mysteries,* h>TW*5»ll»<rroXi(rTai*; IS * the learned scribes of i 
the god’s book *«rTepodopoc ««< Irpcypa^i^tortTc, ‘feather-bearera I 
and sacred scribes*;!® while ‘the fathers of the god and the i 
trTeh-priests in their entiret 3 ''»o» oXXol * the rest of the I 
priestsL* For the srooro^dpo't, * shriDe-bearers (7)'s=Egyp. tmir, j 
‘(shrine) *openers,* 50 who were functionaries below the class of i 
t^e&-priests,2i gee Otto, i. PSf. j 

(e) A priest had to begin Ids career os a vr^eh, becoming a ' 


1 See G. Ijcgrain and E. Kaville, L’AiU nord da PpMne 
d'Am'/rtophis ///. d FarnaJt, Faris, 1902, pJ. xi. B. 

5 Brugsch, Wbrterlnich, p. 1665. 

® But the title ‘god's wife,* not ‘god's hand,' was borne by 
Kefrare*. daughter of ^atshepsut, herself a * god's wife * (Sethe, 
Urhmd^n, iv- 406X 

* Legrain, Siaiu^s et etattuttes, iii. no. -IKTO, p. 14 ; Annales 
du Ferriee, v. 90 ff. 

* Breastcfl, Anc. Becords, iv. 9SSAff. 

6 E.p., Legrain, Statius et statuettes, ii. no. 42155, c, line 2. 

5 E.g., Sethe, CTrJtunden, L 251. ; probably also Ilieroglyphie 
Texts from Egyptian Stela, etc., tn the Sluseutn, London, 

19X1-14, i. pi. 64; cf- Davies, The Rack Tombs 0 / Drirel-Gebrdxci, 
London, 1^, pt. L, pL vii. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 66. 

8 G. Steindorff, ZJt xlv. fl909J 141. 

® Erman, Life, p. 2S9. 10 Jb. 

!l GriEGth, Sirtt and Btr Rt/eh, pi. 7, line 263. 

Gardiner, ZA xlviL 94 ; Erman, Li/e, p. 293 f. 

’3 Ib. W See also Sethe, Urlnmden, iv. 483, 527. 

3®Cf, «&. ii. 155. 

!8 W, Otto, Priester und Thnpel lim Tallcnist, Agrppfen, 
Leipzig, 1905-03, 1 3S ff. 

!• Ib. I SI. 

!8 lb. 1. S3 ; the <rroXt<rr<u could act as prophets, and thej' 
clearly belong to the class i)mtr-nfr (see A F. Grenfell, A. S. 
Hunt, and E. J. Goodspeed, The TebtunU Fapyn*, London, 
1902-07,11. P- eif.X 

w Otto, i. S7. 

5® Griffith, Deinoftc Fapim*, ill, p. 65, note 6, p. 214, note 6: 
F. LI. Griffith and XJ. Wiicken, ZA xlv. 105. 

51 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, p. 79 with note 6. 


* father of the god * before he passed on to the rank of * prophet.* X 
Even a king's son had to serve as a vc «6 before he could he 
appointed to a prophetship.® 

3. The staff of the temple. — ^The priesthood in 
each temple was called the ‘staff (tcn«?f, lit. 
‘service*) of the temple,* iomoi nt ^t-nir. The 
tanict seems to have included the ' prophets ’ os 
well as the tceebs. We find mention of the itmtei 
of royal mortuary temples.* 

The word tentrt means ‘ regular 8ervice.*4 According to the 
generally accepted view,® the tmtef consisted of ‘lay priests.* 
But pefaibap of Asyuf speaks of the members of the tmirf 
as trdVb'priests ;6 moreover the expression ‘the entire staff 
(icntrt) of the temple* often sums up a preceding enumeration 
of priests among whom are prophets and tce'eb-priests.l 

(а) Thcphj/lccy or courses, of priests . — ^The temple 
staff with one or two exceptions (see below [6]) 
was divided into four courses (Egyp, ijto tontci, 

* courses or gangs of the service *), or, as the Greeks 

called them, The priests of royal mortuary 

temples were also divided into phylm.® Each 
phyle served one lunar month on end by rotation ; 
thus every priest had an interval of three months 
between two periods of set^ice,^® 

This S 3 *stem, probably already cstabliahed under the Old 
Kingdom,!! remained unaltered, except for the addition of a 
fifth phyle in the reign of Ptolemy iir.,15 till the middle of the 
Srd cent, a.p., and probably till the fall of paganism.!® 

(i.) In the email temple of Amun at Teutoi each phyle con- 
sisted of tavenCy priests.!* In Grseco-Romon times each phyle in 
the comparatively small temple of Soknopaios numbered thirty- 
one members.!® 

0».) Middle Kingdom papyri from Illahun show that evety 
outgoing phyle drew up an inventory of the temple property ; 
this WAS handed over to the ingoing phyle. Both ^rtfes 
verified the list, and the members of the incoming phyle 
I appended their names to the document tn token that It was 
' found correct.!8 

i (in.) Over each phyle, In djmastjc as in GracoBoman times,!’ 
there was apbylarch, who changed every month with the phyle.X* 
In the -Xntn dynasty the pbybreh was called mty n si, * regu^ 
latoi* of a phyle.*!® Jn the Kew Kingdom the usual term tor 
*phj'larch*is (ir#;, ‘over a phyle.* 5® In the Decree 0 / Canopus 
the phylarch is called ‘ great one of the phyle.' 2! The office of 
phy ca^ could be held by a prophet,® a tr Feb,® or even the high- 
priest himself.®-* Aceoraing to the Decree 0 / Canopus,^ Die 
phylarch must he a prophet. We have therefore good grounds 
for supposing that, tn dynastic as in Crsco-Komon times, the 
priests both of the higher and of the lower grades belonged to 
thcphyl®.® 

(б) The permanent ofictals of the ttmple . — From 
a Middle Kingdom papyrus found at lUahiin we 
learn that the * superintendent of the temple * of 
Anubis (like the ^riordr^r of the Gneco-Boman 
period)*’ and the ‘chief lector* were permanent 
lunctionaries and not members of a rotating 
phyle.^ 

1 Gardiner, ZZ xlvij. W; Erman, £»/«, p. 294; Breasted, 
Afic. Records, 111. 665 ; see also I«giain, Statues et statuettes, ii. 
CO. 42155, e. 

2 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 157, line 0. 

5 Breasted, Atic. Records, iii. 277. 

4 Sethe, Urkunden,i. SQ, line HaBreasted, Anc. ffecerd#, i. 
234; B. WeiB, Les Dicrets royaux de tancien empire igyptien, 
Paris, 1912, pp, 15, S3, 6S, 70. 

» Erman, ZA xx. fISS2J 163 ff.. Zf(fe, p. 291 ; Borchardt, ZA 
xxx^’U. riS99) SOff. ; Breasted, Bistory, p. 171. 
c Griffith, Sm and Der Rtfeh, pi. 6, lines 2C9f., 231 f. 
z E.g., lixRge-Schafer, i. no. 20153, Ii, no. 20775 ; Legrain, 
Statues et statuettes, iii. nos. 42211, i, 42218, d; see also l2inge- 
Schafer, i. no. 20093, and Legrain, iii. no. 42207. 

« Otto, 1. 26. 

9 E.g . , H. Schafer, Priestergrdber . . . ron rofmfempel des 
Nf'Oser-Re'^ Leippg, 19CS, pp. 34, 57, 82. 

!0 Borchardt, ZA xxrvli.69ff., xl. [1902-03] 113ff, ; Griffith, 
Demotic Papyri, iii. 90, note 5 ; Breasted, Bietory, p, 171. 

11 CL Sethe, UrJcvnden, i. 23, line 2, 14, lines 1 and 12. 36. 
line 15. 

Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94 : Otto, i. 26. i® Otto, i. SO f. 
l* Griffith, Demotic Papyri, liL 90, note 6. W Otto, i. 26. 

16 Borchardt, ZZ xxxvii. 97 ; Erman, Aoyp. CArMfomafhtc, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 143 f. 

25 f. 18 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94. 

*® lAnge-SchSfer, no. 20432 ; Schafer, Prfe^ferpraber . . . von 
Totentempei des Ni-User-RiT, pp. 57, 82; R. Engelhacb, Riqqeh 
and Memphis, vi., Ix)ndon, 1915, pi. xxvii. ; Newberrj', i. 12. 

» Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos, 42189, 42217, 42218; 
■Wreszinski, p. 11 ; cf. Griffith, Dicrafic Papyri, p. 32. 

81 Sethe, t/rJrunden, ii. S6, line 11. 

22 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, il nos. 421$9, 42217, 422IS. 

83 Wreszinski, p. 11 ; Schafer, p. 54. 

5* Newberry, u 12. ^hoe.cit Otto, 1.23 f. 

2T/b. 5. SSff. S3 Boi^ardfc, ZX acxxvii. 94, xl. 114. 
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The euperintendent ot the temple npparently olten was iden- 
tical ivith the hlch-prlest (cf. tmirraTijs Ktu apx‘ep«lt)** who 
also frequently held the office of chief lector or lector.e 

Minor officials, such as the door-keepers and the 
temple-sweeper (k]iuty),^ were also permanent.* 

(c) The governing body.— \y) During the Middle 
Kingdom. — The administration of an Egj'ptian 
temple at this time seems to have been in the 
hands of a small eommittee. The temple of Up- 
wawet at Asyut, e.g., was administered by a body 
of ten priests called the Icnbt ^nt lit-ntr, ‘ governing 
body of the temple,’ at whose head was the noniarch 
in his capacity of higb-priest or ‘superintendent of 
the prophets.*^* 

(1) The members of this poverning body are given their ad- 
mujistrative, not their priestly, titles, 7 so that we do nothnow 
whether they were all prophets, or whether included among: 
them were priests of the rank of wi'eb only. But they were 
certainly members of the priesthood.^ Compare the list of 
members of an incoming’ phyie,® in w'hich each individual is 
denoted not by his priestly rank, but by his special priest!}' 
function. 

(2) The governing body of the Xllth dynasty might be com* 
pared with the committee of councillor priests (^t/Acural 
tepnO of the Ptolemaic period, lo who assisted the superinten- 
dent of the temple or hign-priest (tmtrrdrrjr jfal;apx«#p<vr) in the 
administration of the temple. The councillors, who changed 
every year, belonged to the phylre of priests, by whom they 
were elected, each phyle contributing five merabers.il We have 
no information as to how the governing body of the temple was 
chosen in the Middle Kingdom. 

(ii.) Under the Empire. — During tlie New King- 
dom the liigh-priest had supreme control of the 
often great wealth of the temple, and was respon- 
sible for the administration of its estates, for the 
care of its buildings, and for the erection of neiv 
ones. He had a great host of officials of all grades 
serving under Ills almost autocratic rule.“ 

(iii.) In the Homan period. — Though there were 
still superintendents of the temples (tmardrat) in 
the Boman period,'® the temple administration 
generally was in the hands of the college of 
pirepoi or nyoifteroi, wlio, like the ^ovKevral lepets, 
changed every year.'* After A.V. 202 the temples 
lost all that still remained of their once specially 
privileged position and were placed under the 
administration of the municipal senates.'® 

{d} Priestesses and the position of women in the 
temple. — Women played a by no means un- 
important part in the worship of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the assertion of Herodotus'® tliatno 
woman could serve as a priestess is incorrect, and 
indeed does not agree with his own statements 
elsewhere." 

(1.) Musician priestesses. — All temples, apparently, had a 
number of priestesses attached to them, at the head of whom 
was a chief priestess with a special title, le followed by the at- 
tribute 'playing with the sistrum in front of him (her),* i.«. the 

' Otto, i. SSd. ; Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 126, 153 ; Erman, Life. 

S .292. See, on the other hand, Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir. 

. pi. XV. p. 21. 

2 JB.g.. Griffith, Siiti and Dtr Rifeh, pi, 6, line 263, pi, 10, 
line 12; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir. i. IS, ii. 2, iii. 2; 
Bethe, (frfcundew, 1. 78, 120; Breasted, Anc. Records, ni. 642. 

3 0. Capart, Bulletin critique des religions do VEgypte, 190L 
Brussels, 1905, p. 39. 

4 Borchardt, Zi ixxvii. 94, xl. 114. 

5 The word Ipibt is also applied to the Pharaoh's chief ministers 
of State (Pop. Petersburgh, 11163 recto, line 2=A. H. Gardiner. 
Joum. of Rgyp. Archcsolcgg, i. [1914J 101). It is likewise used 
of a * board' or 'bench' of judges (Erman, ZX xvii. [1S79) 72). 

0 Erman, Life, p. 291 If. ; Griffith, Stilt and Dir Rtfeh, pi. 7, 
line 283 a. 

7 Breasted, Ane. Records, i. 650. 

8 See Griffith, Sipt and Dir Rtfeh, pi. 7. line 2S8. 

9 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97, 

It Bethe, Urkundm, ii. 136. n otto, i. 37 1 

12 Erman, Ufe pp. 104 f„ 294; Zi xliv. [19081 31, S3; 
Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 564, 619, 627. 

13 Bee Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 306. 

14 u. Wilcken, Grundsitge und Chreslomathie der Papyrus. 
hinds, Leipag, 1912, p. 127; Otto, i. 60; cf. P. Krebs, Zl 
XXXI. [1893] 35; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 208. 

15 Wilcken, P- 116. ^r the working of these local senates see 
B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, The Oxyrhyndtus Papyri. London. 
1893-1916, xlis 26 ff., esp. p. 29, sole on lines 1-3 ol pdpyrus no. 
1412; see also p. 134, introd. to no. 1449. ^ 

“ 25. ^ W ii. 64, 66, 171, 182 ; cf. L 1S2. 

1* The antiquity of these titles ta attested by the fact that the 
title of the chief priestess of ^at^or of Cus® was the same io 


divinity.! The chief pnestesa was doubtless In most cases 
wife of the high-pnest.2 Evidently the principal duty of tw 
priestesses was to rattle sistra and to dance and sing in hnZ!; 
of the deity whom they served.3 ® “'’'if 

The musician priestesses In the Middle Kingdom were callM 
var. bnyt,* but from the New Kingdom onwards trenp? 
ally £m wt ; both words mean ‘ musicians.' In the New Kin«* 
dom women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest wS 
musicians at some temple or other.® ' ^ 

The functions of the priestesses of the Ptolemaic and Ecman 
periods were doubtless mainly musical.® The Decree of Cano, 
pus (hieroglyphic text, line 33=sSethe, Vrkunden, U.151)irivea 
the title tci'eb to musician-priestesses (hn'wt), in the IieMof 
W’hich, perhaps, are to be explained the w’bt of UpwawcU and 
the w’bt who was the wife of a soldier.® 'UpeCai are commonlr 
mentioned in Or®co-Roman documents.^ ^ 

(Ii.) PropheUsses.^ln the Old and Middle Bingdomswomen of 
important families often bear the title 'prophetess.' It was 
nearly alw’ays the goddesses ^lat^or and Neithi® that they 
served in this capacity.!! Occasionally during the Old Kingdom 
\venieet with prophetesses of a god or king; e.g., the queta 
Meres'onkh was a prophetess of Th6th.!2 The roj-al acquaint- 
ance was prophetess of King Kheops.w Upon a 

certain Niteml^S, the wife of a priest who liv^ in the XxV^th 
dynasty, was bestowed ‘the share of the prophet of Khons.'!< 

Griffith, !®referringtoHerod.li. 35, presumesthatNitemljgdidnot 

act as prophet of Khons, but that ‘she only received the stipend 
while the duty would be performed by her husband.’ Butin 
the Vth dynasty we find the sons and daughter of a noble and 
high-priest all serving as prophet of their local divinity,!® by 
rotation, and apparently exercising exactly the same functions.” 
In the reign of Psamtik III. the first prophetsblp (high-priest- 
hood) of Amun was held by the sacerdotal princess of Thebes 
(5 Vli. 3 IdJ). In the Ptolemaic period wemeet with the daughter 
of a ‘ father of the god ' who is described as a j-priestess 
of Amun and a prophetess of Zeml-W 
(ill.) Phylcc oj priestesses.— In the New Kingdom the musician 
priestesses, like the priests, were divided into phyla with a 
priestess as phylarcb.l® The phyla of the priestesses are olteo 
mentioned in Ptolemaic and Roman documents. 2® A prietsess 
who married a priest remained in her original phyle.2i 

IX. Payment of priests,— T bit priests de- 
rived their incomes from two sources — the temple 
estates,” and ‘ all that enters the temple,’ i.e, the 
daily aud incidental offerings.” 

r. The temple estates. — The revenue produced 
Iw the lands belonging to the temple of Amiin at 
Teuzoi was divided into 100 equal portions. 
Twenty portions, a fifth of the whole revenue,’* 
went to the chief prophet, while one portion was 
assigned to each of the 80 priests who served under 
him.” These stipends seem to have been paid 
yearly.” 

the Old Kingdom as in Ptolemaic times (A. Kam^, Annales du 
Service, xv’, (1916) 214, 235 ; Brugseh, Diet, giogr, p. 1S6I). 

1 Brugseh, Diet, gtogr, pp. 1361, 1368 ; Erman, hije, pp. 291, 
295 f. ; Lange-Schafer, i. no. 20026, c, 9. 

'Wreszinskl, p. Of,, and pasgimi Kama!, Annalesdu 
Service, xv. 214, 23S; cf. p. 201. In the last instance Tihnt, 
who bears the title of the chief priestess ol flattiorof Cusaj, is 
the mother of the hlgh-priest mentioned here, but she w^s 
probably the wife of the previous high-priest. 

SG. Maspero, The Dawn oJ Oiviiization, Eng. tr., London, 
1894, p. 272 f.; Brugseh, Diet. gdogr.,x>p. 1361, 1863; Erman, 
Li/e, pp. 291, 295/., handbook, p. 72 f. ; Blackman, Dock Tombs 
of Heir, i. 22 tf., ii. 24 f.; Davies-Gardlner, p. 94 ff.; Schafer, 
(jrkunden, iii. 105 ; Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 150 f . ; see also § VII. a, 
3(^)- 

* Blackman, il. 24 f. ; Lange-Schifer, i. no. 20026, c, 9. 

® Erman, p. 295. . 6 0tto, i. 922. 

2 Mariette, hastaheu, p. 162 ; Lepslus, ii. 1005. 

8 Griffith, Hieratic Papgri, text 21, 32. 9 Otto, 1. 92 f. 

W The wives of the Beni J^asan princes (Newberry, 1. 14, 43) 
are prophetesses of Pakhet (P,’ijt)- 
II Erman, Dife, p. 290 ; Newberry, i. 14, 43. 

Mariette, Hastabae, p. 183. !3 Ib. p. 90. 

34 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 84. 3® Jh. note 6. 

35 Perhaps the woman was on the same footing as the men 
because the divinity in question was a goddess— ^i^tljor. 

37 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 24 ff. 

38 Griffith-Wiicken, Zl xlv. lia 

38 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, 1. no. 42122, d, line 11. 

25 Otto, i. 35, 92. 

2! R, Beitzensteiu, Zvsd velig.-geschxehtl. Fragen, Strasshurg, 
1901, p. 19. . . , 

22 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 25=sBreasted, Ane. Records, 1. 217; 

Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 03 ff.; Wilcken, Grundziige, p. 
94 f. ; cf. Hieroglyphic Texts /rom Egyptian SteUs, etc., in the 
Dritisk Museum, i. pi. 54. ^ 

23 Griffith, suit and Dir Rtfeh, pi, 7. line 284 ff.; Sethe, Ur- 
kunden, i. 25; Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 45 (tiiclr^mentioneo 
enumerates the varied assortment of commodities forming 
the income of a prophet in the Saitic period). 

8® Cf. Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 294, line 12. 

23 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii 65, note 4, 90, note 6. 

28 Ib. p. 65. 
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In notnan times the tempie wtAles became Crown property, 
which the pri«!s couW hold on lease from the State.! The 
tempici were also sapported by taxes and voluntary contriba* 
tlons.* 


2. The offerings.— The offerings, or, as in the 
temple of iVnahis at IHaliun (see helow), a portion 
of them, scorn to have been divided every day* 
among the priests proportionately according to 
their status/ On this principle the chief prophet 
of the temple of IJathor of ReSnet (Telmeh) re- 
ceived as his share a tenth of ‘ all that enters the 
temple.** 

The priMt’a daljy rations consisted ot bread, beer, and meat.* 
According to Herodotus,? they included ‘ a irreat quantity of 
bee! and peMe ‘ and also wine. With tlvia aprecs a document of 
the FaJtlc period.® In the above-mentioned temple of Anubls 
at lUahun the greater part of the dally offerings of bread and 
beer, ‘after the gods were satisfied with them,** was handed 
over tolhefco*?ervants(sec { XIV*. (al>— of course In return for 
adequate remuneration fo— for presentation to the dead, the 
prietta getting what remained over.H 


3, other sources of income.— The priests could 
increase their incomes by performing periodical or 
daily services for the dead.'’ 

4. Special perquisites of the high-priesL — In 
addition to receiving the largest annual stipend and 
daily rations, the high-priest of a temple evidently 
Imd special perquisites. 

At Asyut, r.j?M the superintendent of the prophets of Upwawet 
was entillM to a roast ot meat (or every hull slaughtered In the 
temple and a if|-measure of beer lor every di-vcssel of beer 
offered on a day of procession.!* 


5. Stipends of the wives and daughters of 
priests. — According to the Decree of Canojixtc (line 
35=Scthc, Vrhtndcn, ii. 152 f.), an allotment from 
the temple revenue ivaa due to the daughters of 
priests from the day of their birth. The same 
authority also informs us that the wives of priests 
received an allowance of bread. 

X. PniF-STir PRlViteaES.—t. immunity from 
forced labour. — The fact that a man was a weeb 
did not necessarily bring him exemption from com- 
pulsory State labour, such as work in the quarries 
or on the dykes and canals. 


Thus the phyla of irfelfpriesta of the UcrmopoIUe nonic 
are among llioje dopicted dragging the colossal ftatue of 
Pbutholp from the quarries of ^lainuo to its appointed resting- 

Perpetual immunity from all such labour was 
granted to the priests of certain temples by special 
royal decrees.'* 

In the later Ptokmsic period the priests seem to have been 
immune from all compulsory Slate fcrvlce. In Koman times 
they forfcUcd more and more ot their old privileged position, 
being fometiines tahen off by force for the cuUivation of Crown 
land,!® Only priests of important temples (AGyina i<pa) enjoyed 
lmmunlt3* from compulsoiy labour.*? 


2. Immunity from taxation and imposts.— In 
tliQ Old Kingdom the temples were liable for im- 
posts, such as the furnishing of government oliicials 


with supplies.' It appears that in the Saitic period 
the ‘great temples of Egypt* at least were exempt 
both from the above-mentioned imposts and from 
taxation.* 

Under the Ptolemys the majority of the temple estates wtrt 
liable to taxation. Only the estates made over as a gift to the 
god and administered by the priests themselves were Immune.* 
Kor the position o! lh*e temple estates lo Homaa times see 
MX. j. 

3. ImmuniW from polKtax.— The priests were 
free from poll-tax tinder the Ptolemys.* Under 
Roman rule all but a specified number of priests at 
each temple had to pay this tax*® 

4* Rignt of asylum.— AH temples possessed the 
right of asylum in the later Ptolemaic period.* 
Under Roman rule this right was severely cur- 
tailed.’ 

XI. Admisstok to tub pniEsrnooD,^!, 
Tendency of the priesthood to become hereditary. 
— ^Thc priestlj' status, i,c. that of icceb, seems in 
some cases ® to have been hereditary as early as the 
Xllth dimasty. But there are no grounds for sup- 
posing trxat then, as in Roman times, the priesthood 
was denied to all but persons of priestly descent. 

ia) In the Middle Kingdom numbers of wccb- 
priests appear to have been the sons of non-priestly 
parents,® As late as the XXth dynasty wo find 
that out of six sons two are priests and the rest 
officials,'® 

{b) It is not till after the XXth dynasty that the 
purely priestly families seem to have begun to 
come into being." 

(c) Bytbetime of the early Ptolemys admittance 
to the priesthood scorns to have been restricted to 
persons of priestly descent.” Possibly this restric- 
tion was already in force in the Saitic period.” 

2. Tests for admittance to the priesthood.— In 
Roman times these were very strict, 

(l.) Ko one could be admitted unless It was satisfactorily do- 
monstroUd that the apnllcant belonged to a priestly family ; he 
had to show that both nls lather and grundtalhcr were priests.” 
U may here be noted that a priest the purity of whose birth 
had oecn challenged was considered to have satisfactorily 
proved his claim by being able to read & hieratic book produced 
Oy the hpoypaixfxarecr.'® 

(U.) An aspirant to the priesthood had to be free from all 
bodily defects as well as of priestly birth.” Cf. perhaps the 
Instructions of Psamtik i. with regard to the appointment of 
Pctevsl as trTf 6 In various temples : ’ Let Pete(isl be priest In 
them if It were fitting.**® 

(ill.) Cyalawof Hadrian only priests might bo circumcised.” 
If n candidate j»roved his pncstl^' descent and bis freedom 
from blemish, permission was granted to circumcise. Until he 
had been circumcised, no person could exercise the priestly 
office.?^ For lull particulars ol the procedure to be followed in 
order to obtain permission to circumcise see Grenfell, Hunt, 
and Goodspeed, no. £92, p. 6Sf, See also art. Cincuncisiox 

It is probable that ndmlralon to the priesthood entailed 
circumcision as far b.TCk cw the Old Kingdom, for even ire- 
sciA’ants, who probably* were not as a rule v^r^-prlests (see 


! OrcntcU, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. S02, note on line 8 and 
P.SS. 

2 ]b. no. £?3, p. 75, and p. SI, note on line S4. 

* Kot every month, as Corchardt irrongli* asserts, 

* Corchardt, ZA xl. 114. ® Sethe, Urkunden, J. £G. 

® Borchafdt, ZX xl. IH; Sethe, (/'rtiinden, I. £0; Griffith, 
5iflf nnd D/r Jlt/rA, pb 7, line 2S6 ; cf. Petrie, ivopfos, pi, viii. 
lines 0. 11. 

7 ll, 37. 8 GrUfith, Drmofic Popyri, iH. 45. 

®Cf. Erman, ZTandfKXJfc, p, 47: Kjtpfian Hielic in BriL 
f. pi. 47, line 3, 

1® Griffith, ond JD^^ iiyVA, pi. 7, line SSO. 

” UoTchardt, ZX xl,114. 

ttOrilfith, A'lfif ttnd Dir pi. 0 (I.wlireasted, Ane, 

ileeerrfi, i, 8S5tT.; Ikvvics-Garoincr, p. 79f.; T. K. Feet, 
Annofs o/ Are.^.frofo^y and AnfArepofA^y, vil. tUveTpool, IfllCJ 
££f., pi. XT. line Pf- (contract with the lector Intel) » cf. Sethe, 
UrX-vndfn, 1. 25, £7 1. 

!*GriRUb, Siht and I>ir pi. 7, line SWf. "Breasted, 
Ane. /if«rcfj!, 1. 5GStT. 

” r. E. Kewt^rrv, T/indon, n.d. [I905J, L pi. xr. 

t* B.p.t Petrie, Af’jrtpr, ll. pb xvlU. ; J, Capart, Bulb cn'fioue 
des rflicicrxM rfe tBpyptf, p. S3f. ; Weill, DiertU royeuz; 
A. lb Gardiner, P^HA xxxlv. [ituSJ 257 f. ; A, Moret, Chartes 
itiTnmvnxi/ dans runciVn empire ipyptirn, 1. (Kxtralt do 
Journal aiiatlque, JulUet-Aoit 1012), Patls, 1312, lb (Kxtralt du 
Journal asiatinue , Sfars^Avrfl lOlC), do. WIG. 

” Wilcken, GrundrtJye, p. 120. ” /5>. 


! Sethe, Urbmden.blSbllno 0; cf. Griffith, DertxoUc Papvri. 
lU. W. 

* GrilRlh, Demotic Papyri^ ilL 50, lOS f. 

* Wilcken, p. 03 with note 5; cf. Davie^Gardiner, p. $7, { 6, 
on the question of temple land-tenure in dynastic times. 

* Wilcken, p. 91. 

* Jit. p. 12S ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Ooedypeed, pp. Cl, 74 f. 

4 Wilcken, p. Ob 7 /t>. p. 214. 

« Griffith, Siuf and D(r pb 7, line 2SS«Crca5tcd, Anc. 
iJeeordx, b 552, 

* K,*;., Lange-Sclufer, b nos. 20074, 20142, ll. nos. 20402, 
20712. Cf. also no. £0345, according to which In the earae 
fainlly-group some members are trr^6.priests and some minor 
officials, 

Xrfprius, lU. 2310. 

U A’.p., Legraln, Statius ef itaiwtUj, ib nos. 42133, 42183, 
42189,42211, 42215 ; B7V xxvll. UW51 73 ff, 

” Decree of Canf^p^^, hieroglyphic text, line 14 f. 

W6ee Griffith, Bfmou'c Papyri, lit. £0f., S3f., 37. 

** Gronfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. £93, lines 17-22, £91, and 
the editors’ statements on pp. 55 f., 5S f., and Gl ; Ileltrenitein, 
p, 5; Wilcken, p. 218, 

W Reilrtndcln, p. ITf. 

14 CrenfeU, Hunt, and Goodspeed, lb no. £31, lines <0-53. 

17 Wilcken, p. 12S. 

15 GtiClth, J9rm<5f\c rapyH, no. lx. SflB. ” Otto, b 214. 

57 Wilcken, p. 123; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. £93, 

Haw 39-22, 
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§ XIV. [a] i.), were circumolsed.i Orimth the de- 

Bcriptive label attached to one of the two groups In the scene 
in question, viz. tbt hm-k\, should be rendered: ‘qualifying 
the A'a-servants by circumcision.’ For a lull discussion of 
the circumcision of Egyptian priests see art. CiBcuiicisiON 

^*'v?ith the scene in the temple of Khons nt Knmak,2 depicting 
two mothers presenting each a son to be circumcised, wo 
xnig'ht well compare Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 11. no. 292. 

(V.) We learn from the Decree of Canopue (hieroglyphic text, 
lines 14, S4f.), that it was the king who admitted new priests. 
This seems to have been the custom also In Saitlc times.® We 
know nothing about the regulations for admittance to the 
priesthood in the earlier perjods.4 In Roman times it was 
the tJtoAoyor, or hjgh'pricst of all Egypt (the representative of 
the emperor in all religious matters), who, after the necessary 
particulars had been laid before him, granted permission 
to circumcise the candidate and then admitted him to the 
priesthood.® 

(vi.) In Roman times a new priest, on being admitted to the 
priestly order, had to pay a fee to the State called ri T«XeffTtK6vfi 

XII. Appointment to phiestly offices.— 

I. High-priesthoods. — High-priests seem regu- 
larly to have been appointed to their office by the 
king.’ See below, 2(j0i and above § II, i. 

(a) When the central power was weak, the high-priesthoods, 
along with the local governorships, tended to become heredi- 
tary;® and in all periods, too, the hIgh-priesthoods of certain 
famous temples seem frequently to have become vested in one 
family for several generations.® Bub even so the actual appoint- 
ment to the high-priesthood seems still to have rested with the 
sovereign.!® 

(&)We have two instances of the high-priest of Amun of 
Thebes being chosen by an oracle of the god himself.U In the 
first case the king confirmed the choice of the god ; in the 
second we may presume that the king ratified the choice, as 
the new high-prieab was his son. 

2 . Priestly offices below the rank of high-priest. 
— Such offices could be (a) assigned by the king, or 
[b) hy his representative, the local governor and 
high-priest, (o) purchased, (ti) conveyed by deed oi 
transference, («) bequeathed to descendants. 

(o) A king of the XVIIIth dynasty promoted a certain 
Amenemb^t from the rank of ici'eb to that of ‘father of the 
;od.'!S He was perhaps later appointed prophet by the 
:injg.!8 

W The local governor and high-priest, as Pharaoh’s represen- 
tative, seems to have appointed persons to vacant Friesthood8.!4 

(e) Priesthoods were bought and sold from the earliest times 
onwards.!® Appointments to priestly offices in Roman times 
were usually obtained by purchasing them from the govern- 
ment.!® 

(d) Priesthoods could be conveyed by the holder while living 
to another person by deed of transfer.!? 


i! 


J W. Max Muller, Egyptological Researches^ Washington, 
1906, p. 61 f.; J. Capart, Une Rue de tombeaux d Saqqarahf 
Brussels, 1907, pi. Ixvi. 

2F. Chabas, uCuvres diverses, Paris, 1899-1905, ii. 115 ff. (vol. 
X. of * Ribliothique ^gJTptologjque,' ed. Q. Maspero, Paris, 
1893-1909). 

3 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, pp. 83, 81, note 8. 

* The statement of Amcnemhet, high-priest of Amun in the 
XVIIIth dynasty — ‘ I was admitted to.hear what the triV6-priests 
hear ' (A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 93)— apparently does not refer 
to his admission to the priesthood, but to some special promo- 
tion that came to him after he had been a ice'eb for many 
years. 

swilcken, p. 123; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii, no, 
292. 

® Otto, i. 212 ; Reitzenstein, p. 10. 

7Sethe, Urkunden, i. 26, 84 f., ZA xliv. 30 ff, ; Breasted, 
Anc. Records, Hi. 665 [7J; Brugsch, Thesaurtts Inscriptionwn 
Aegypiicarum, Leipzig, 1883-91, pp. 90S1., 942. 

o Breasted, Htsforjf, p. 126; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 
i. 9ff, ; Petrie, Kopios, pi. viil. lines 6, 12; Breasted, Anc, 
Records, iv. 787 ff. 

9 Sethe, np. L. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Eanigs i6alhu-ri\ 
Leipzig, 1910, ii. 162 ; E. Schiaparelli, Cat. del Mtiseo dreheo- 
logxco di Firenze: antichitd egizie, Rome, 1887, p. 201 ff.; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. S89ff. ; Breasted, Anc. Records, iiU 
618 ff. ; Brugsch, ZA xvi. [1878) 41 f. 

10 Newberry, Bent Hasan, I 57ff.s= Breasted, Anc. Records, 

i. 622ff. ; Petrie, Koptos, pi. viil. lines 6, 12— Breasted, Anc. 
Records, i. 778 ff. ; Sethe, urkundenA, 84 ; Brugsch, Thesaurus, 
pp, 9Q8fM 942,. » » b . . 

1! Sethe, ZA xliv. 32ff. ; Erraan, ZA xlv. 4. 

12 Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 93, 13 lb., line 15 f. of text. 

1^ E.g., Sethe, Urkunden, I 26 ; Griffith, DcTnotic Papyri, pp, 
81 ff., 961.; cf. perhaps Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 620. 

1® Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 36 ; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pi. 
xiii. line 19 ff., Demotic Papyri, iii. 44fF. ^ 

iswilcken, p. 127 f. ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, nos. 
294-297 ; Wiicken and Griffith, ZX xlv. 103 ff. 

1? Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, 29=pl. xi. line lOff., Demotic 
Papyri, iii. 92 with note 2, 102 ; Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 36. 


(^) Priestly offices were frequently obtained by Inheritance! 
In the case of mortuary pnesthoods it is often specificallV 
stated in the deeds of appointment that the offices are tnhi 
transmitted to the children.® 

if) In Roman times a person, on entering upon a priestiv 
office, whether obtained by inheritance or otherwise, had to 
pay to the government a tax called rh eca^rpinKoi-.a ibis tax 
suggests that perhaps even in the dynastic periods all such 
appointments had to be ratified by the State— 1‘.«. the kine-frf 
lablij). ' 

3 . Investiture and installation of priests,— 
Ramzsses ll., on appointing Nebwenenef to the 
higli-iiriesthood of Arnun, invested him with two 
gold signets and a gold {(I'm) staff.* At the instal- 
laticn of tlie chief priestess [piyt) of Amun of 
Napata a silver pail for libations of milk* was 
placed in her right hand and a silver sistmm in 
her left.® Perhaps on his appointment or at his 
installation the high-priest of Ptah of Memphis 
was invested with his curious chain of office.' 

Attho installation of ‘the cod's wife* and high.priestess ot 
Amun, ’EnkhnesneferibrC’, ‘the prophets, fathers of the fod, 
tcC’eApriests, lectors, the staff (tentpt) of the temple of Amun, 
were uohind her and the CTeat companions were in Iront 
thereof, performing for her nil the customary ceremonies of the 
Induction of the fod's votaress ot Amun into the temple. The 
pod’s scribe and nine irC’sh-priests of this house fastened on for 
her all the amulets and ornaments of the pod’s wife and pod's 
votaress ot Amun.* 8 The newly.appointed prophet of Amun of 
Teuroi had to ’ anoint the hands ’ at his induction.* 

XIII. TSE FUNCTIONS OF ■ TBE TEIIPLE 
PRIESTS . — The temple was the ‘ house of the god,’ 
ht-n{r, and the priesthood in certain aspects was 
regarded as domestic service.’* The tvord hm-ntr 
(Coptic goNTl,” which we, following the (Greeks, 
render ‘prophet,’ means ‘servant of the god.’ 
Similarly the tomb was the ‘house of the hi,’ 
and the mortuary priest was the ‘fet- 
servant,’ 

I. Accordingly in the daily services the priest 
sprinkled the god with water — a ceremony derived 
from servants bathing their master’*— fumigated 
him with incense,’* clothed and anointed him,” 
applied cosmetics to his eyes,’® and arrayed him in 
his various ornaments.” 

(o)The formula) that were repeatad during the performance 
of these ceremonies are full of allusions to the legendary tales 
about Osiris and Horns, and brought every one o! the priest’s 
manual acts into relation with some episode In the Osiris myth.?® 
The god was regarded as Osiris, and the priest (=the king) as 
his son Horns.Js 

(6) The daily duties of the prophet, or, as the chief da'ily 
officiant was sometimes called, the ‘frreat icfeb,'^ involved 
opening the doors of the shrine containing the god’s statue and 
taking the statue out of it.®! He is therefore described as * enter- 
ing in upon’ such and such a god or goddess, ‘seeing him 2® or 


! Breasted, Anc. Records, lii. 624-626, 763 f. ; Moret, Rituel, 
p. 105 ; Legrain, Statius et statuettes, hi. no. 42230, a ; Grenfell, 
Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 294, note on line 2; Herod, ii. 
37. 

® Sethe, Urkunden, f. 12, 36; Griffith, Sidt and Dtr R\feh, 
pi, 6, line 269 ff. ; cf. Newberry, Deni Hasan, I. pl.xxv. line 99. 

3 Reitzenstein, 10, note 6 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 
no. 294, note pn line 20 ; Wiicken, p. 12S. 

4 Sethe, ZA xliv. S3. 

® Cf. H. Junker, Das G6tterdekret iiber das Abaton, Vienna, 
1913, p, 9ff, 

8 Senafer, Urkunden, HL 105. 

7Erman, ZX xxxiii. (lS95j 22 f.; M. A. Murray, Saqqara 
Mastabas, London, 1005, i. pis. i., xxxvi. 

8 G. Maspero, Annafes du Service, \\ 85 ff.; cf. Breasted, 
Anc. Records, iv. 95SD. 

9 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 97 with note 1, 238 with note 
6 ; cf. Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 93 (8]. 

JO Erman, Handbook, p. 46 f.. Life, p. 275. « 

!! Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 45, note 4 ; G. Steindorff, ZA 
.Jv, 141. 

J® Davies-Gardiner, p. 78 f. ; Erman, Handbook, p. 39. ^ 

13 See art, Purificatiok (Egyptian), § III. t ; Moret, Rituel, p. 
iTlff. , ^ 

!< Moret, Rituel, p. 176 ff. ; cf. art. Pdrificatiok (Egyptian), 

i HI. z. 

J5 Moret, Rituel, pp. 179-199. J® Ib. p- 179 f. 

!7/6. p. 23Sff. 

!8 Erman, Handbook, p. 46 f., Life, p. 274 f.; see also art 
PoRiFiCATio.v (Egyptian), § V. 4. 

JO See above, § II. z. 20 Moret, Rituel, pp. 7, 45. 

2! Erman, Handbook, p. 45; Moret, i?tt«ri,pp. 35 ff., 167. 

22 'Her* in the actual inscription quoted, as the divinity in 
question is Hatbor. 
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bU bwititY,*' ncd * j^rTorminj the ccrttcon!c* fcr him with the 

two uncjL'^ 

(e) Another daty c! the priests to carry In processton the 
lxna;re cf the divinity, placed in a boat-ehaped shrine, on the 
occasion of a fejllral.* 

2 . The temple priests, in addition to the ordinaiy 
appellations prophet, father of the god, and veto, 
which denoted their rank in the hierarchy, bore a 
nnmber of titles,* many of which convey very little 
meaning to ns or are quite unintelligible. These 
additional titles denote special administrative or 
special religions functions.'’ 

(a) Scrilt oj the fmplA— A rcry Important fanctlonary In 
each phyle was the scribe of the temple, who, during his term 
cf oCce, kept al! the temple accounts and made all the entries 
in the wmpU di3'-bcck.® He was certainly of priestly rank.“ 
^)£AcicT 'There were 'ordinary lectors 

Vltej and a ‘chief lector' <4Ty.?i6 on the temple staff.® 

ih® chief lector was on the penaanent staff; ordinary lectors 
wer® members of the rotating phyla.® 

(L)ibe chief lector ranked third oa the staff of the Middle 
Kin^om temple of Anubls at Illahun, onlj* the phjlarch coming 
between him and the superintendent of the icmplcj i.e. the 
h!sb'pri«t-t^ The office of hlcb-pricst was often combined with 
that of lector or chief lector.** 

nL)The priestly prade of the ordinary lectors seems generally 
to MTc tM?en that o! trTefi.t* Alcclor could also be a pliylarch.*^ 
Gii.) The duly of the lector waa to recite the forraul®, to the 
accompaniment of which the rites In the temples were 
performed.*^ 

(iT.)FoTtheleclotasatnoTtuaTy priest see under 5 XTV.fc); as 
a ma^cian, see art. Staoic (Es^-ptlan), 5 9. and Gardiner, PSHA. 
xxxlx. (1917J SI ; as a phyrician, see under 8 XVI. 

(c) Panctrt and munWons.— Probably male as well as female 
dancers and tnusidans were attached to all temples;*® they 
eeem to have figured especially at festivals.** In the Middle 
Kingdom many of them were foreigners— chiefly Aamu— ** and 
perhaps slaves.*® 

(d) i)o<yT‘-kefperf, eie.— The temple staff Included minor fane* 
llonarie3fuchasdoor*Veepers ana iwcepers,*® in the temple of 
Anubls at Illahiin these were permanent functionaries, not 
taemberi of phyla,» Rut a temple door-keeper could be a 
teFeb and a second prophet of the endowment of the alur.Q 

Xrv. The nonTVAEY priests.— The cult of 
the dead in many rejects resembled that of the 
gods (see above, § XIIl.). The officiants most com- 
monly represented as performing the services 
required by the dead bear the titles ' fca-scivant,’ 
* emkalmcr,’ * lector,’ ' chief lector,' ‘ treasurer of 
the god,’ tan, imy-hhant. 

1 Cf. Morct, tMuel, p. 65. 

2 Kamil, Arvnafrs «u Scrrfctf, xt. il3; lAnpo*Schafer, no. 
20350. For turlhcr descriptions of the priest's dally duties see 
Breasted, Anc, /Jrctmir. lU. 6W; Langt'Sehafer, nos. S0359, 
20530 ; cf. Schafer, Di* i/yfferCen des OrirU in Atydor, pp, 18, 
10 with not* 1. 

S Erman, Life, p. 276 f., ZTondloot, p. 49f,; cf, Griffith, Sidl 
cndXWrRlfieh.pL C, line ^4 f.«* Breasted, Anc, /?ecorxfr, I, 640 C 
(see also ill €22^ 

* Sse U, A, Slurray, Index cf >Ycm« and Tiffes 0/ fAe Old 
Kin^dcm^ London, 1003; LAnge-Schafer, L, il. ; Lecraln, 
Statues et ttatuetUs, t-lU. ; Stolk, p. 3511.; Wrcszlnski, DU 
IlchenpriesUr des Amern; Chasslnat, Annafet d« 5em«r, xvL 
3D3n. ; A. 11. Gardiner and A. E. I*. Wcigall, A Topo^aphitxit 
Catal^pie cf the Prirate Tcmls cf Thehet, London, 10^, p. 43 1. 

® P.fj., ScluLlcr, Priesier^nltfr , , , r'm Tofentrmpel des JSi- 
tTffT'ikr, p. S4 (Schafer's exi'lanatlon Is wrong ; 'Inhtp was, of 
coarse, luf^rintcndtnl of the llskcrs and fowler® on the temple 
estates); Erman. Lf/e, p. 201 ; Grlinth, SiCt and Dir Ptfeh. pi, 
7; Borchardl, f.X xxxviL Ol, xl. 114, 

® BorchanU, xxxtIL 04. 

7 P.ff., Grif^lh, Siat and Dir R\f<h, pi. 7 ; Legraln, ^afties 
et ftatuettes, 1. no. 420TS, e. 

* Borchardt, ZX xxxvil. 04 ; Griffith, JJjerafic Papyri^ pi. x, 
note on line 2; Blackman, Pock Tctnltcf Jfeir, 111, pi. xxui. 2. 

® Borchardt, ZX xxxrii W, 

J*| vin.3(2>). 

** Erman, IXfe, p. 294 with rote 1 ; Sethe, ITrHxnden, It, 470; 
Wre^rinski, p. 11 ; Ennan. ZX xvH. 72. 

IS NYreninskl, p. 11. 

*4Er^n. /.ye, pp, 2S0, 201; Sethe, Grtunden, Ir. CGi 
(—Breasted. Ane, Pteerds, ii. 22?) ; Breasted, Anc. Peecrds, t 
J-OC, iv. 053 1) ; n. Junker, Die Stundenxeaehen <n den Orins- 
rifilerien, Vienna, 1910, vp. 6, S3, 3$, ; cf. Blackman, 

ilfvi: Tcrm^* pfMeir, li. pL ix., ill. 20, 22. pi. xxli. f. 

*® .B.?., lAnye-ScliMer, no. 2002?; Cri!:r>ih, Ilieraii: Papyri, 
p- 59C.; Blackman. Peek Tcm5j cf Meir, U, 24; Davies- 
GartUner, p. P4f?, ; K. de O. Davies. The Bcefc Tomt*$ of L’l* 
Amsma. Londen. lOCC-CS, I 51, pUxilL; see aJ*onnder| tX 4, 

8vn..f. 

*• Griffith, DUrctic Perfri^ p. 19 ff. *7 /{,, p. co, 

*' 75, pK xH. line 10, xlil, line 15, xxx. line ?6, 

Cajart, RulZrtin crilijtte des rrh'yic’nj de TE^yptr, 7905, 
p^ 59, 

^ Itorchardl, ZX xxxviL 04 ^ Selhe, ITrinmdfn, It, 20. 


<a) iTa-fetrcnf (htn-lrf). — The Aa-servant was responsible ter 
the maintenance of the services (dally or periodical) perfomietl 
on behalf of the dead In the tomtxhapcl or * house oi the ta,*i 
ts was the prophet, or * servant of the cod,' for those performed 
on behalf of a divinity In a tenjple ;2 and the same methods 
were employed to secure the services o! both.® The dally or 
periodical services consisted mainly In the pouring out cf liba- 
tions, the burning of Incense, and the presentation of offerings 
! of food and drink to the deceased.-* *lt is a exan't ta-priesl,* 
saysDefaiMp, * who maintains bispowcssicnsO‘6'^)* 
offerings.*® 

0-) Mot onnaturally 3:a**ervants were on the staff of the 
temple of Osiris at Abydos 7 and of AnubUntniahiin;® but the 
Impression gained from the majoritv of texts Is that the irjj. 
servants formed an organlration distinct from the temple 
priesthood, as did the cAoac/jyfof 0{;o«x*-a*) of the Gneco* 
ltomaTw>eriod.® 

(II.) The choaehyfiv (tsEpyp. tr*A-»7ur, •water-efferer')*® ful- 
filled In the Ptolemaic and Koman periods the same functions 
as the ba-servanta In earlier times. They were responsible for 
the upkeep of the tombs and for the safely of the mummies 
within tbem-D As their name shows, one of their chief duties 
was to pour out libations to the dead,*® the ancient funerary* 
offering having de^nerated into little more than a periodical 
libation accompanied by* the repetition of the prescribed 
formula.*® 

(HL) like the ehocehytaX* the Jka-serv’ants were dUided into 
phyl®,*5 and were under the direction of ‘ superintendents ' and 
‘inspectors.*** 

(iv.) Joddng from the determlnaUves of bmtr-i; (lo-serrants) 
In Sethc, drhtnden, I. 11 ff., SS (cf, 27 f.), the In-senants, la 
the Old Kingdom at least, seem, like the cAoneAyfre,*' lobave 
been of both seres. 

(v.) Both kcs-prieits and cAoacAjrttx were In the habit of dis- 
posing of their offices and the attached emoluments by will (or 
deed of transference) or by sale.** In Old and Sliddle Kingdom 
documents it is sometimes stipulated that the ts-servants are 
not to dispoce of the endowments by sale or by will (Imyt-pr)*® 
to any people, but are to transmit them (of course with their 
attendant rtsponslbnitics) to their children.*® Or. again, the 
2:a'eer%‘ant is to choose one particular son as hts heir, and that 
son in his turn is to do the same.** 

(6)Em6afmer.— Theembaimer(tcf) Is a familiar figure from 
the earliest times in the repretentatious of funerals and other 
mortnarj' ceremonies.*® The laborator)* in which be exercised 
bis art was called the ‘place of purification ' (tr’ifX® or *ir‘>od 
house,'®* or, more fully, the 'place of purification of the good 
house.'®® 

(5.) From the inscriptions accompwvlnr a series of scenes In 
the tomb-chapel cf Pepi’onkh at Melr,i® the embalmen In that 
locality seem, like the parafehista and tcricAeufo* of Gnoco- 
Homan times, to have formed an organliatlon or gild of their 
own under the direction of one or more Mnipectors* (ifrf- trf) 
and a superintendent (Imy-r! trf). In the temple of Anubls at 
Illahun, however, each phyle of priests apnears to have con- 
t:dned one embalmcr,®* who therelorc must nave been at least a 
irfeb. 

(ii.) In the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the cmbalmers were 
called parascAxrfa (eopatr^urraO and (aKcAeufar (rapix*vnt)i 
the former making the necessary incisions, etc., in the corpse, 
the latter carrying out the embalming and wTapping.*3 At 


*See A. M. Blackman, in Joum, o/TTyi'pfian Arehavlc^, 
m.(i9i6i2:-off. 

9 DavicS'CanBncr, P. 73 f. 

5 Cf. Sethc, Ottinam, 1. 25 with L lit., SG f., and see Griffith, 
S*flt and Dir Pifeh, pL C, line 2G0 ff. ; Kewbetry, Ptnx Ilatan, 
I. pL xxT.lineSflff. ; Erraan, A(fr,p.S23f,,iyandfKx>i’, p. 123 f.; 
Beet, Annals cf Arehcrctopy and Anthrepetoepy, vu. 81 ff.; 
Egyptian SUUt m i7nf. Hits., L pi. 54 ; see xilso { IX x, 

* Newberry, Deni Ilaean, L pi. xxv. line 84 ff. ; A. Jforet, 
Compfes rmefus efe* sianets de tAeadirnxe des /afcnpficns et 
Deltesleltret, Baris, 1914, p, 543; Davics-Gardiner, p. 73 ff.; 
Blackman, Pock Tombs 0 / Jmr, ii. pi. x.. III. Pts. xxi.-xxiu. 

®Orpcrhaps ‘repasts* (H. Grapow, ZZ xirlL 100, note 37); 
but fee Sixxiuie, B 240. 

« Griffith, fifif and 2>fr Ptfehy pL 6, line 2G9. 

• Lange-SchMe^ 1. no. 20003, II. no. 2074S. 

® Borchardt. 2'AxJ, 114. ®Otto, LWff. 

w Griffith, Dmotfc Papyri, lll.pp. 1C, 55, note 5. 

** OUo. L ICO. *a lb, 99-101. 

4® S«^e Blackman, In Jensm, cf Enypiian Archaclo^y, III. S3. 

*4 Otto, L 103 1. 13 Sethe, Vrkvnden, iSf., SC. 

1 * Slurrar, Index tf A’cmes end Tiites cf the Old Kingdom, pi. 
xxlti. 

17 Otto, 1 102; GriClth-lVilcken. 104. 

** Sethe, rrhiRden, \. 12, SC ; Criffith-lVllckcn, ZZ xlv. 103 ff. 

1® 'Itnyt-pr also means ‘deM of transference' (see Griffith, 
UieraUc Pavyri, p. 29 f.). 

2®Sethe, f/rbun<fen,|. 12, S'l. 

7* Griffith, SiCt and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6, line 272. 

— ZT.?., T<cp?lus, ll. pis. 4 25, S5, 1016 ; Znackman, Peek 

romSi r/ Jfeir, IIL pis. xviL, xxill. 2. 

7* Davicf-^ardlner, p. <5, note S. 

« Unge-Schifer. nos, 200SS, 20457 ; F. U. Griffith, Stcriis cf 
the lliyh Priests cf ifempAir, Oxford, lOW, p. 29. 

53 DarievOirdiner, p. <5, cote S. 

See Blackman, Pock Tcmif cf Heir, t C ; DaviesAjardIncr, 
p. 45. note 4. 

77 ^ythsrdl, rX xxxtU. Ot. TSOtto, L lC5ff- 
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Memphis they and the ehoaehyUc v.-ere united In one large group 
and their functions were interchangeable.! 

For the embalmcr's impersonation of Anubis see §11.*. 

(0 Chief If ctors and Uctors.^These figure ns prominently In 
the funerary as in the temple sen’ices. As mortuary officianta 
their duty was to direct the ritual of the embalmer’s workshop 
and of the tomb*chapel, and to recite the accompanying 
fonnul®. The functions of the lector and embalraer were not 

_t 1.. n nTitsf le ft* 


lectors * 8 or * treasurer ol the md, Anubis tbe embalmer.* * 

This explains, perhaps, why Diodorus calls the chief embalmer 
a scribe, ypa^nart^,^ and why the Greek rendering ol hnf'bh 
* lector,’ is Toptxfvrnc, * embalmer.’ 6 

(d) ‘ Treasurer of the god.'— The presence of a functionary 
bearing this title at funerary ceremonies’ is a legacy from the 
time when they were performed for the Pharaoh only.8 The 
’treasurer of the god’ was closely associated with the acquisi* 
tion of precious commodities 8 such as turquoise, the produce 
of Bybloa and Punt,i! stone from Haramamat for monuments.!’ 
incense, eta, from the Sudan he would naturally, therefore, 
play an important part in the royal obsequies, for he would 
nave to supply many of the articles required for the embalming 
and burial of the king. ‘Treasurer of the god,* as a mortuary 
title, could be combined with those ol ‘ lector ’ and * Anubis the 
embalmer,*!* 

(e) 5’^m-prfesf.— The funerary officiant with this title repre- 
sents, of course, the hlgh-priest of Ptah of Memphis.!® That 
ecclesiastic naturally pronounced the offering formula, i® and 
burned incense and offered libation,!’ at the burial of a 
Memphite king. As was to be expected, the sem was the chief 
officiant in the ‘Opening of the Jlouth*!®— a rite originally per- 
formed. perhaps, on royal statues,!® and therefore in early times 
a function of the Memphite high-pricat in his capacity of chief 
artificer, vrr Jrp |»Tntrt (lit * great in directing the craftsmen*).’® 

(/) Jmy-khant {fmy-Jnt).— This priest Is frequently figured 
in representations of funerary ceremonies, especially those of 
the Middle and Kew Kingdoms.’! Sethe” thinks that!my*5”t 
means 'festival priest* Ckinoected with the Osiris cult at 
A^dos there was a ‘great tmy*irAant* who was also entitled 
‘ prophet* and ‘great icreb.*’® 

XV, Prxests of tee rexgeix:g kteg.—TU^ 
ioFeb priests and prophets of the reigninc Pharaoh** 
■were a prominent feature of the Ola Kingdom 
priesthood. We also meet t\ifch them later,^ 

XVI. Priests as DOCTOBS.— The professions 
of physician and priest (tre<6 or lector) ■were often 
combined.^ 

A irr^b who is also a physician (sxemio) pronounces the sacri- 
ficial victim pure.” Priests of the goddess Sakhmet were 
regarded as especially skilled in the art of medlcine-SS The 
business of the priest of Sakhmet depicted with cattle in a 
scene in tbe tomb-chapel of a Cusite nomarch at Meir ^ was thus 
eridently to decide whether they were fit for sacrificial purposes 
or not There was apparently a medical school at Sais attached 
to the temple of Neith. It was restored in the reign of Darius 


8 Lange-Schafer, no. 200S3. 

8 Otto, L 205. 


! Otto, 1. 105-107. 

* Ib. no. 20457. 

< 2b. no. 2053S, I. d, line 3 ; see also § VI. a 

8 Oriffitb, Demotic Dappri, iii. 122, note 3. 

’ E.g., Blackman, Kocl; Tombs of .Veir, lil. pi. xxiiU 2; 
yewberry, Beni Easan, i. pis. xx., xxxv, 

8 Of. 5 III. r, and see Davies-Gaidlner, pp, 65, 87. 

® Brman, Life, p. 96. !0 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 342. 

!1 Ib. 55 351, 381. W Ib. §5 297 ff.. SSS. 13 Ib. § 330. 

!4 Lange-Schafer, II no. 20538, I. d, line 3 : see also Otto. i. 
105. 

13 See Griffith, Stories of the Eigh Priests of Memphis, p, Sff,* 
Btolk, p. S5. 

IS E.g., Newberry, Beni Basan, i. pis. xvli., xxxv, ; Davies- 
Gardiner, p. 21 ; Griffith, S'liJf and Dir RXfeh, pi, 2. 

!’ E.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Heir, i. pi, iii.; Junker, 
Stundenxcachen, p. 6. 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p. 69; Budge, The Book of Opening the 
Mouthy L 155 ff.; cf. Schafer, Die 3!ysterien des Osiris in 
A bvdos, p. 18. 

!® Davies-Gardiner, p. 57 ; see | IIL x. 

2®Stolk,p, 13;8ee5ni, i. 

2! E.g.y Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, liL T*, $3 pis xiv 
xxiii. 2; Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir ef-Gebrdin, U pi’ 
\ii. ; Davies-Gardiner, pp. 52, 54 ; Daries, Five Theban Tombs 
^ndon, 1918, pi. vi. ; Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konias 
Sa\h.\i-rt, H. pi. 19. ^ 

22 Ap. Borchardt, G^bdenkmal des Kdnigs Sa\hu-rr, ii 98 

23 Lange-Schafer, U. no. 20514. See also K. D\TOff and B 
Fortner, Aegypixsche Grdbsteine und Denksteine aus 
dciitschen Sammmwaen, Munich, 1902-04. ii. 2ff nl Ii — TV’ v 
Crum, i>5BAxvi. [189411331. 

24 Erman, Life, p. 290,. 

25 E.g., Borchardt. SA xxxvif. 94. 

2« See art. Magic (Egyptian), vol. viii. p. 26S» : KamM. A nnales 
du Service, XV. ZM. ’ 

27 J. E, Quibell, The Ramesseum, London, 1896, pi xxxvi 
25Wresrinski, DcrPapynwBbers, Leipzig, 1913 I’oo ‘>L 

2®Blackman,BocI;irom6sq^ Jfetr, Hi. pi. Mi. * 


by a ‘chief prophet of Neith’ who was also styled ‘great in 
medicine’ (ur sim).i In a Ptolemaic bilingual an embalmer 
raptxevTVf, is termed syn, * physician,* In the Demoric version s’ 

XVir. Priests as magiciaes. — See art 
Magic (Egyptian), vol. viii. p. 268 ; supplemented 
by A. H. Gardiner, FSBA xxxix. 31 ff. 

XVIII. FSIESTS AS Jl/DGES.~Friests acted in 
this capacity in the Xew Kingdom. Of a board 
(infif) of ten judges who sat on one day, six were 
prophets (including the high-priest of Amun, who 
presided), and three iffeeo-priests. Only one, a 
scribe, was a layman.® 

XIX. Purification AND PGRiTT OF PRIESTS. 

— See art. Purification (Egyptian), § V. j. 

XX. Clotbing, etc., of priests.— S ee art. 
Purification (Egyptian), § V. 7 {g), {h). 

XXI. Tee priesthood as a civil function. 
— The higher priestly offices were sometimes 
evidently civil appointments ; i.e., the holders of 
them were not professional priests.* 

pefaitiAp, e.g., a Middle Kingdom ruler of the Lycopolite 
nome ana therefore ipso facto high-priesfc (superintendent of 
the prophets of the local divinity),® cannot have exercised his 
priestly functions for a coasiderable part of h!s career, as he 
was resident governor of the newly awjuired territory in the 
Sud5n, the administrative centre of which was the modem 
Kcnna.® The same may be said of a local princ* like Ameny of 
Beni Hasan, who, In addition to being verj’ active as civil 
administrator of the nome, went on militarj' and mining exj^- 
tions.’ Similarly Seti, an important official in the reign of 
Harnesses n., combined with a number of important civil and 
military appointments several priesthoods, which must surelv 
have been sinecures.® Cf. also the case of PeteSsi, a busy dril 
servant of the Saitic age, to whom was assigned ‘the share of 
the prophet of Amun of Teuioi and his enneadof deities,’ but 
who, apparently, never once officiated in this capacity.® 

Ihe offices of sem, ‘son whom he loves,* and im*G), in tbe 
case of Ikhemofret, were practically civil appointmentSj and 
were doubtless only temporarily held by him in his capacity of 
special envoy and representative of the king;!® bewas, as we 
can see from his titles,!! not a professional priest. The same 
may be said of Se^ietepIbrS* ; !* also of 5Ienthho^,!* who, though 
he bore several priestly titles,!* ■was vizier and chief justice,!® 
and held several other posts ol secular admiDistration. 

LtTERATmE.-- This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. AYLWARD JI. BLACEMAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Greek) (/epe*, 
Upua, Upuaini ). — I. General characteristics, — The 
Greeks did not possess a priesthood, in the sense 
of a sacred caste or class of men through whose 
medium alone the gods could he approached. 
Priests and priestesses existed everywhere among 
them in great numbers, but their significance is 
quite other than that of a sacred order, such as 
was seen among the most highly developed of the 
surrounding nations. It is true that there are 
in Greece also considerable traces of ideas of a 
kind that mi''ht have led to similar hierarchic 
institutions. Eor the Greeks were familiar with 
the idea that certain individuals or classes of 
people possessed some inherent capacity for par- 
ticular sacred functions — that women, e.g., were 
the chosen medium of communication between 
gods and men at certain oracular seats, or that 
some men possessed inherent mantic powers, and 
the like; but this does not greatly affect tbe 
general Hellenic attitnde, which was on the whole 
to refuse to define any department of life as tabu, 
hot on the contrary to throw open all its possi- 
bilities to any and every individual claiming the 
name of citizen. This is true also of the Homeric 

I Schafer, ZX T2 ff. 

c Griffith-Wiicken, ZA xW. 10? 

3 Rrman, ZA xrii 72 ; see also Breasted, Anc. Records, 
ui. Gt f. 

* See Rrtnan, Life, p. 292. 

a Griffith, Sifff and Dir Rtfeh, pi. 6. 

» O. A. Beisner. ZX Iii. (1914) 43. 

r Newberry, Reni Hasan, i. 21 ff. ; Breasted, Anc. Records, 
I. 619 11. 

a Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 542. 

s Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 82, 84, 92. 

IS Schafer, Die Jlyeterien des Osirie in Abydos, pp. 10, 15, ISff. 
It Ib. p. 10. t 2 Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20533. 

ts Ib. no. 20539. t4 /!,. side L lipes 13-17. 

15 Ib. side i. line 1. • 
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poems, -which, -while aamittinu the claim of, t.g., 
ICalohas to special mantic enaowment (/i._i. 72), 
and indicating the high honour in -which priests of 
various deities were held [IL v. 78 : OeJs S ils rfcro 
Sfilitf ; cf. x^d. 605). exhibit Nestor sacrificing to 
Athene -with the assistance of his sons only, no 
priest being mentioned, and none, so far as we can 
see, finding any place in the ceremony (Od. iii. 
4301). This accords with the facts of historical 
times. Priests and priestesses alike throughout 
the Greek world enjoy considerable sooial and 
civic distinction, which tends to increase rather 
than to diminish as Greek civilization develops, 
yet Isocrates can say, with but slight exaggera- 
tion, that any man might be n pnest (ii. 7 : Bn 
^a<ri\elav wcrirep hputrccijc Travrir dvSpds clcac 
rofill’oimv), 

^Vbatevc^ mr\y have been, amon^ the Grecke, In the epcs 
below the historical horizon, the rclatlona existing between 
priest, king, and community, in historical times the priesthood, 
like everything else, has had to submit to the nil-cmbracing 
away of the idea of the State, and has become to a very con- 
siderable degree secularized and is regarded almost purely 
from tho politico-social point of view. This is dearly and 
emphatically asserted not only in regard to the administrative 
activities ol the priest, but also in regard ^to_^ his purely- sacer- 
dotal tunctlons (dischtn. liu 18 : Siidfw i' ypav trp.aTov rnl Twv 
iropafi-ifMV, oiov tovv irpriv aai vav tiptCat xmtyQyvov^ stvat 
KtXtvn o l-dpov, eat rrvXXijpJijv airatraf tta'i X"Pty isaaroys Kara 
awna, TOVV t4 yrpa Aapt^at-ovrav eai vav vvyav ytrip ypuv apH 
Tows Seovv evYop^i-ouv, sat ou ptll-pv ijt'a oAXa eat eoivp Ta ytt'ijZ 
cf. Dcm. in Aenir. 116 ; -piut. Qurrsf. Gr. SS). Only the actual 
sacred rites which priests perinrin escape from this secular 
control, simply because, being traditional, they dated from an 
age anterior to the birth of the historical State itself, and 
owed much of their force to that very fact. Ilcnce the so- 
called tegea tnerre arc found to be confined to regulations 
touching qualifications for office, priests' perquisites, the estab- 
lishment of additional ceremonies, etc. — just such details as 
fell to be regulated in connexion with purely secular ofilecs; 
they teach us nothing ol the details of ritual. In this sense, 
then, it is not incorrect to describe the Greek priest as in some 
sort a State oSlciai. "The ultimate authority in a question 
concerning ra itpa Is not a synod ol priests, but the council and 
the assembly (Ar. Ath. Pol. 43). ' 

The Greek priest or priestess, then, is one who 
is charged tvitit certain specific religious functions 
or ritual acts, directed godwards, m the due per- 
formance of wbicb the State, eilber os n whole or 
through its organic groups (gentes, phrntries, 
families, etc.), is vitally interested. These 
functions, based as they were mainly npon a 
traditional ritual, demanded a certain, often a 
high, degree of professional or teohnionl know- 
ledge, ■ just as did many other departments of 
emo life ; the priest is simply one who is ‘ skilled 
in the rules of sacrifice, prayer, and purification.’’ 
Practically, therefore, the legti/t implied the ex- 
istence of a temple or some _form of holy place 
dedicated to the pattioulaT deity in whose service 
he ministered. For the Greek priest was alwaj's 
the servant of a particular deity, and that at a 
particular shrine,’ and at none other. There was 
no such thing as a priest with a general com- 
petence of sacerdotal functions at any and every 
shrine, or ns minister to any and every deity, 
simply by virtue of his priesthood as such. For 
there was in fact no general or universally applic- 


IXhlslstnie even In cabm where reference was made loan 
oracle, lor such reference could be made, in a matter of State, 
only by properly accredited representatives; nor was such 
reference absolutely essential, though it was in harmony with 
Hellenic, and especially Athenian, sentiment U) refer such 
Tnattera to Apollo (cf. Plat. iiep. 427 0 ; o&ros yap Sjjn-ov & 
tr»pl ra roiovra rrairiv apS/Huiroir narPiOt iy jtjs yijt 

im rev i/i^oAou itaWuevor i^rryelraih 
8Stob. £cl. JE'fA., ed. Galsford. lb 662; -rtv ySp itpta. tXytn 
tttv iptrupav vopuy rwv irrpi fiverttf? 'f'l* KaOapuov?, 

tipuoretr jcaliroiTa ra rotawTou Perhaps thc^best definition 
is given in Plato, Pof. 290 0 ; KoilpiV ffottro rwvtep/uv ou y/m, 

tJ» VQpt^ov irapa ujv yjpiit' $v<ribiv 

ecn Kara vovv citetvotr i&ipetcrflai, trapa 34 cKetvwv 
evxoT? iya9uiv aiT^aaffSai* raura 34 3ta»c«5vou rtxvrjt 

i<rri irov n6pitt a;t(t>6T«pa. 

3Cf, Plat. Laws. 769 A; fiiv 3tj toT< h?!* upotr 

ww«rfpovc re Kal tep/as leat irpeiar Stiv y(yvtar9au Lat^e temples 
would have more than one priest, bjit ono was the rule; cf, 
Hiod. U 73. 6 ; ou yap, uoTtep iropa roit el? dvijp ^ 

yw?! TTjv icpftiOTjviji' iropevXij^ev, ktX. 


able use or style of worship, notwithstanding the 
large common element in the manner of making 
, pr^ets and offerin^s.^ 

The existence of a priesthood, however, by no 
: means abrogated the religious functions exercised 
by, and ns a matter of course demanded from, 
laymen, such as magistrates of the State, beads of 
families or other organic groups within the State. 
It was, in fact, hardly possible to say where the 
layman stooped or the priest began. Nor, on the 
other hanu, did tho holding of a priesthood 
necessarily involve the surrender of all other 
occupations and interests on the part of the priest. 
Certainly this was not the case with many of 
precisely the highest and most distinguished 
priesthoods. In this respect there seemed, indeed, 
some room for improvement, as a matter of mere 
civic organization, and Aristotle proposes that one 
and the same individual citizen shall assume 
successively the functions of soldier, statesman, 
and priest, according to his time of life — the 

E riesUiood thus tending to be regarded as a digni- 
ed sinecure for men no longer able to serve the 
State in a more active capacity [PoL iv, [vii.] 9. 4 f. 
= 1329 A). 

The combtnfctlon of sacerdotal functions with toval authority 
Is as familiar as it was normal in the ancient world. In Homer 
the king with his own hand strikes the victim on behoU of the 
whole people (ft. Ul. 249 f., 271 f.). In this sense the hlng was 
head of tho State religion, as being capable of and responsible 
for the proper performance of the ritual acts designed to 
secure the favour of the deities that were In tho strict sense 
national. Thus In Sparta, almost the only purely Greek State 
retaining monarchical government In historical times, all State 
sacrifices were offered by the kings, os descendants of the god 
(Xen, Rtp. ZiflC. 15. 1 ; yap Cuciv niv fiaaiKia. rrph ryjr 
troXtw Ta 3ijpocrta arrayra, loc aitb 9<ov ovra ; Ar. i’of. ill. 14, 8 
e22S5 A ; tu 34 ri frp&e tovv 5eov? d7To3<’3oTOi toi? 
one of the two kings holding the priesthood of Zeus Lake* 
dalmon. the other that of Heavenly Zeus, with the usual 
perouisites (Herod, vi. 69 ; cf. Horn. Od. iv. 65). Sometimes, 
on the decay and abolition of the royal office, the descendants 
of the old kings were allowed to retain these immemorial 
sacred functions and privileges, and even at times also tho 
honorary title of king (e.o., Ephesus (Strabo, p. 6351, Cyrene 
(Herod, iv. 161)). Or, again, the title and the functions might 
pass to one or other of the republican magistrates. Thus tn 
Athens the second archon was called king (;Sa<nAevf), and his 
wife queen (^aeriXiwa), both with reJicious functions, the king 
archon superintending the Eleuslnian mysteries and the 
Lenaian Dionysia, there being assigned to him, as Plato says, 

* the most solemn and most truly ancestral rites of the ancient 
weriflees' (Pof. 290 E;^cf. Dcm. llx. 1370 ; Lysias. Anjrfoc.4; 
di* , . . Ad )(|7 fiafftXtvt, oAAo ri '{) virjp ical 0v<riat ffvtrfi xai 

«vi«Toi leard rd trdTpia).^ 

Within the fnmily itself, which had been in fact 
its starting-jjoint, this primitive coincidence of 
sacred function (flwlac irdrpiot) and physical or 
legal headship continued undisturbed,’ and was 
reflected in tlie larger groups, of phratries and 
gentes, which purported to be merely the family 
‘-writ large,’ and, indeed, in every sort of organ- 
ization within the State, by the institution of 
priests of the particular association, that is to say, 
by the endowment of certain of its members with 
religions functions ; for all such corporations had 
a religious ns well as a political or social aspect, 

1 Though traces are not wanting of the tendency towards 
such unlvcTsalism or panhellenio use. Cf. Ar. i*of. viil. (vi.) 
8. 20»1322 B : 64 rrpot rdf Bvclaf a^iitpKTfiiyrt 

tat Koii'dt irdtraf, Sirav ^1} roit iipevffxv anoBUtaciv h vopott dXX* 
dirp t^t *oiVrtC epTiot ^©vTi ttjv tifxyy' jcoAouti 6' ot uev 
rovTovt, oi ol fiacrtAeiv, oi 34 irpvrdvetc. For the eacred func* 
tions ot the Athenian archons see Ar. Ath. PoL B&-&8. 

3 Wc merely mention here the curious religious polities found 
in Asia Minor in the Roman age, ruled by hereditary high* 
priests, or by royal and hierarchical families, sometimes of a 
not very religious type— e.u., Komana (Strabo, pp. 659, 674). 
For these see J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World wider Roman 
5(cay, London. 1890, p. 225 f. They, of course, fall outside the 
purely Hellenic Institution here treated, Just as the deities 
worshipped (n such communities were Asiatic In character, 
though called by Greek names. 

^ Strietty laVen, Tlato’s language (In Lairs, 91S9 Ti % wpd 
tXt (3faif joiKfais fKT^!y3w*^0u«iv 3* orav fwl vovv tjj irpoy 
Ta 67)p3aia 1 tu> dvcrwv, icav rotj lepevcrf rt cal i*p*iatr 
TO, ^ufioTo, oTs dyvei'a toiJtwv would indicate s desire 

to abolish these domestic worships. See W. L. Newman, 
Politics qfAn'sfofle, J., Oxford, 1^7, p. 1T9. 
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and had their special deities, rites, and religious 
observances. 

Perhaps this very multiplicity of individuals in- 
vested with priestly or qiiasi-pnestly functions did 
as much as anything to check the rise of a definite 
priestly ciass, tlie conception of sacerdotal function 
being too inextricably intertwined with that of 
civic life in general. Undoubtedly, also, much 
was due to the general sanity of Greek institu- 
tions, from which it resulted that the rites per- 
formed by the priesthood were, as a rule, not of 
such sort as to enthral the intellect by extravagant 
claims to a specially recondite or mysterious cliar- 
actcr. It was, in fact, partly by way of reaction 
against this somewhat threadbare simplicity that 
Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries won such vogue. 
A further powerful factor making against the rise 
of a priestly caste was the fact that temple funds 
were, as a rule, not controlled by the priests of the 
temple themselves ; and at the same time the in- 
terpretation of sacred law was almost entirel3' 
beyond their control, being, at Athens, in charge 
of a fecial secular board of interpreters (djirmal 
[see P. Ehrmann, Dc iuris sacri intcrpretibtis 
AUicis^ Giessen, 190S]). Tiie significance of the 
last feature can hardly be overrated in this con- 
nexion. It meant that nothing of the nature of a 
school or course of training for priesthood could 
arise. 

2. Qualifications for priesthood. — Plato, follow- 
ing doubtless the universal requirement, lays it 
down for liis ideal State that a priest must bo 
sound and perfect in body, and of pure and 
genuine ciric pedigree {Lates, 759 C : 5oKifiii'€tp SI 
rir del XaTxdron-a vpurov piv oXixXijpov KoX yrriskar, 
ktK,). No alien could hold an Athenian priest- 
hood or perform its rites — a rule that was prob- 
ably general.' 

The tendency was not to be content with this, 
but to put priesthoods into the hands of men of 
leisure and substance (just as, in Athens, the State 
services, or leitourries, naturally fell to the same 
class). So Aristotle would have no husbandman 
or mechanic appointed, but only citizens, who, in 
his scheme, would be the sole landed proprietors 
(Pol. iv. (rii.) 9. 9=1329 A; of-re yip yeupyip offre 
^ipavoop lepia KaToxrrarlop' inri yip tup a-oXerwr 
TTpivei rifioffBat rois Bep&p. Cf. Pans. VII. xxvii. 3 : 
Koxi Si^ap ySpoui fLdXttrra alpaE/po-ot, at Pellene ; U. 
594. 10 : (tiPcloBu Si Ss xo 5 dXixXapoj xal ^ Saptopyfas 
fJreort, at Chalkedon). At Halicarnassus the 
priestess of Artemis Pergaia must be of full 
citizen pedigree on both sides for at least three 
generations (U. 601. 6 : dor^v df darup dpt^ripup 
dsrl Tpus y€P€i% yey€PT]pipijp Kol Trpis Tarpis xai vpbp 
pvrpds). Good looks were a recommendation, in 
some cases an essential (Pans. vil. x.xiv. 4 [the 
boy piKup xdXXti, priest of Zeus at Aigai] ; cf, ix. 
X. 4 [Thebes)). Notorious vice naturallj- disquali- 
fied,'’ and Plato insists upon purity from the stain 
of blood and the graver offences. On the whole, 
the insistence is upon somewhat external or formal 
qualifications, identical ■with those demanded of 
candidates for purely secular offices ; no great 
stress is laid on moral, and none at all apparently 
^ Cl. tipm. }ix. 1369 r ttSey a cv vpooTjxfr avniP ppSv Sfpmr 
overBv; w. Pittenberger, SpUoge Jnperiptionum GnrcaruTn\ 
S vols., Leipap, 168S-1901 (hereafter cited as D., follow ed by a 
number to^inditate the running number of inscriptions quoted^ 

3: an IteTveu KardpxtpSai «tr to 'Bpatop Stpto pTjSfri 
(Amor^os) j ^Herod. vi. SI 2 fiovXoufrou Si owoi" row 

fi^MOVO teprvf aaT^ytJpeVf, tjoc ei’K otnoy rtyeu (ei'yet aMet fiMty 

the Spartan king Kleomenes at the Heraion o! Ai;r^ 
ForeiCTi cults and religious associations authorired by decree 
would, one supposes, be served by their native priests (cf. inscr. 
from Peiraieus inihelm, dtfr Ofst. Arch. InsL v. 

(1^)127: fneiS^rov Sijfiov row *A&ijy<uwi' i<|«»eorof roU Gpett 
fioroif Tuv oAAwv iBywy cyKnjtrty koX rijr iSpvmr m? Upev, 

i'.lSS: Ko\ o evT&v ouTXir at^p lepttxrvyrjv jier 
trvSevof eeov KXiypwo-mu, itf ovk wv «jc twy vofuav ' 

aetfia^ ktX, 


on intellectual, qualifications. In regard to the 
last point, it is to be remembered that a Greek 
priest was not called upon to deliver ethical 
teaching of any kind or to handle any problems 
of interpretation.^ The case of the belphian 
priesthood and that of the priests of certain neat 
oracular healing shrines are somewhat special and 
do not alTect the general validity of what is here 
said. 

There was naturally great variety in the special quaUQcatiota 
for priesthoods 0 ! the dlSerent cults. These special qaaliflea. 
tionsare hardly referable to general principles. The hierophant 
at Elcusts, t.g.f must, in the time of Pausanias at any rate, \)« 
celibate ; not so the hierophant at Phleioos, although the Utter 
mysteries professed to be basrf upon the Eleusinwn (Pans. «, 
xlv. 1 : Xafifiavuy, Tjv i9eX-Q, *ol^ yv>w«a* icoi raira fiiv 
TAty 'EXevertyt yofii^ovfft, Td Si «r aimiy rijy rtXrr^y tKeivur iffrlp 
it The foremost place here must be assigned to cere* 

moniai purity, especially chastity. In its strict^ form die 
demand is for absolute virginity ,2 the priesthood being held by 
iratifc or trapPeVot. There is no attempt to violate nature, as ia 
the eunuch priesthoods of Kybcle and the Ephwian Artemis 
and other Asiatic cults, which do not call for further considera- 
tion here. *The same end was more wisely pursued by the 
selection either of the age when the passions arc yet dormant, 
or that in which theyjiave subsided' (C. Thirl wall, HitL tj 
Grtcee., London. 1S35-47, 1. 2W). Examples are the priestess of 
llerakles at ^espial (Paul. pi. :pvu. 6: iepartu Si emv 
ircp^fVoc «>• tTriXafiji to xprwv avnjV); of Poseidon at KiJ* 
aureia (i2>. it. XXxiiL S : lepara tH avry nepBevott ov it ipsr 
cpo«A^ yatiov)x of Athene at Tegea viiL xlvif. 3: tfpam 
St rp ‘ABrjy^ rnic XP®*'®*' ovk otfa oo^p»' ru'a, vp'ir Si »ai 

ou trpoo’u, TT}y itpvtrvyip'). Or, again, chastity daring the terra 
ot office wight be held sufficient, and this could be secured with 
care (cf. PJuL de Pyth. orac. 20 : roMiferui to»' iy tw 

/rtat/rw yvi’aKi o/itAetv* ^ib xai trpfcr^t^v ertetevt irpor 

esoieiKwovo-i— at the temple of UlsogjTios HerakJes in Pholus). 
So Artemis H>*mnia In Arcadia was sera'ed by a priestess ofuXUt 
iySp^y arToxpty*^^t o temple legend accountingfor the 

change from a priesthood held by a rSm wa^Biyxit (Paus. vm. 
V. 12; cf. what is told about the Pjthm, Piod. xvh XT'!. 6). 
Vet another form of this qualffication is found in the conditloo 
that no woman more tiian once married could be priestess 0 ! 
06 at Aigai (Paus. ni. xxv, IS— a curious test, by drinking 
bull's blo^, applied to candidates). What proportion of Greek 
cults demanded a celibate priesthood, as compared with those 
which permitted marriage. Is not known. It is to be remarked 
that the requirement of chastity stands In 00 sort of relation 
to the nature of the divinity, as is clear by comparison of /ff 
H. 550, married priestess of Athene, and Paus. u. x.i, virgin 
priestess of Aphrodite of Sikj-on (whose matipot also may no 
more trop* iySpa ^irijcroi). NoT, 8^n, is there any necessary 
argument from the aex of the dirinity worshipped to that of the 
minister (e.p., Paus. n. xxxIH. S [rapBiyot priestess of Poseidon], 
vin, xlvii. 3 Iboy priest of Athene)). 

3. Regulations concerning' age. — ^These were, of 
course, closely connected witli the foregoing, and 
there is no general rule. Some cults demand ripe 
age in their ministers, especially in the case of 
priestesses (Pans. VI, xx. 2 : r-pctr^vrit ^ SepaTeimva 
in temple of Sosipolis at Olympia). In manj- 
temples the priesthood was held py a ^1, until 
she re.ached an ave for marriage (t4. n. xxxiii. 3 
[Poseidon at Kalaureia], Tn. xix. I [Artemis 
Triklaria], xxvi. 6 [Artemis at Aigeira)), or hy a 
boj’, up to the age of puberty (i6. vni. xlvii. 3 
[-■Xthene at Tegea], IX. x. 4 [Apollo at Thebes], X. 
xxxiv. 8 [Athene Kranaia, near Elateia]). In such 
cases the functions of the holder of the pripthood 
must have been purely ceremonial, carried out 
under the guidance of a permanent temple staff 
which controlled also the administration of the 
temple. Under such a sj-stem abuses would he 
possible. Hence in a decree of Kos a stipulation 
of a minimum age is found (Leges Grcccomm 
Sacra, e iiiulis colleetce, ed. I. de Prott and L. 

* Cf. F. de Coulanges, La CiU Paris, 1K5, p. 195 : 

‘Ia doctrine 6tajt peu de chose; e’etaient les pratiques qm 
itaientrimportant.' It should also be noted that there must 
have been a tendency, especially on the part of priests ol 
limited tenure and priests by purchase, to lean upon 
knowledge and experience of the permanent temple staC,jt^ 
as the head of a government department must rely up^n the 
tnined experience of the civil serWee. This in part, doubtl^ess, 
explains the importance of the neocorate in Asia Hinor, where 
purchase of priesthoods was in vogue. 

2 Ko doubt this demand was reinforced by the idea, in some 
cults at any rate, that the priestly function implied in some 
sense union ((rv»^v(r»a) with the divinity. CL Ar. AtK PoL hi. ^ 
for the marmge of the wife of the Athenian king ardion wius 
Dionysos. 
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Ziehen, pars altera, fasc. i., Leipzig, 1906, no. 

133);' d 5^ vpiafiiva ftrrci) iryiijy ical 6X6ArXttpot koI / i?j 

vewripa irwv SiKo.* Upiircrai Sib. ^lov ; cf. 135, also 
of Kos, •where the minimum age is laid do>Yn at 
fourteen years). It is to be remembered that this 
was nob a matter of caprice, but that in many 
cases youth, and sometimes extreme youth, on the 
part of the priest or priestess was aemanded by 
the cult itself (cf. the aemand for a raty djx^i6aXi^y 
as essential in certain ceremonies). Often, no 
doubt, the temple legend would profess to explain 
such remilations, but these legends have mostly 
perished. Plato, naturally, has no patience with 
all this, and, going to the opposite extreme, ^YOuld 
have all priests to he not under sixty years of age, 
and woum allow tliem to hold office for a year only 
[LawSf 759 D). 

4. Modes of access to priesthood. — (a) Inheri- 
iance. — Originally, perhaps, all cults were family 
worships, -whether or not they were all cults of 
dead ancestors. In historical times many cults 
•which have come to be national are demonstrably 
still closely connected with particular families,- 
which retain their priesthoods as a hereditary 
ossession guaranteed by an appeal to legend, 
ome are perhaps really cases of blending, so that 
several families or clans maintain their representa- 
tives side by side, though not all on the same level, 
as hereditary cult officials (cf. Paus. IV. xv. 7, 
I. xxxvii. 1). 

Such hereditary national priesthoods can be seen in the 
making. Thus the family of Gelo of SjTacuse claimed to be 
hereditary hierophants of Demeter and Persephone at Oela 
because their ancestor Telines had originoliy possess^ the 
Bocred symbols (iepa) of the cult (Herod, vil. 153). So Maian- 
dries of Samos proposed to lay do\vn his sovereigntj* on condi- 
tion of hia famUy being allowed to retain in perpetuity the 
priesthood of Zeus Eleutherios. whose cult be founded and en- 
dowed ( 16 , iii. 142; cf. the Battiadai at OjTene (( 6 . iv. 1611k 
Inscriptions furnish examples 0 ! prirate foundations of this 
t^e (e.ff., the will of^Epikteta of Thera [CIG ih 2448, 5 6 : Ta»» 
tepareCav Ta»> ^loy^aK Kai rwv^pwwv c;(<rw o ray 6 uyarpot |tev 
vi5f *Av2payopay, «i ri ica va^ ovros, af 1 o vptafi^aros « tov 
yivo\K TOV ’EriTeXefar— the latter her dauzhterl). 

How succession was arranged within me family Itself in re- 
spect of these hereditary priesthoods is not always clear. 
Obviously, the ordinary rules of Inheritance might sometimes 
give an unsatisfactory result. An iuscriptloa o! Halicarnassus 
(D. GOS) shows us that the priesthood o! Poseidon had passed 
from brother to brother, thence to eons of the eldest brother in 
succession according to Beniority, and so to sons of the next 
brother, and back again to grandsons of the eldest brother. 
Naturally, a priesthood arranged on principles of hereditary 
Buccession was just as liable oa any other property to give rise 
to disputes. Such in Athens were s^ettled in the court of the 
king arcbon (Ar. AtA. J^ol. 57 ; xav ns ttpuavvi^r 
vp6i Ttm* 2 ta 2 ixB^<t 2 } xal row ytvttn xal roTs icpeOci rar 
o>i^ierpijr 7 «r«ir rar vrrJp t£k i<p£v aTroca? ofiror)- ‘Ihs oldest 
cults seem in general to retain this method of hlUng their 
riesthoods. The tenure under this system was naturally for 
!c, subject to the proviso of saidty and a conduct that did not 
flout public opinion. 

(6) Elcciion , — ^PossibW the earliest example of 
this method occurs in Homer, where it is said of 
Theauo that the Trojans had ' made ' her priestess 
of Athene [H. vi, 300 : ttjv yap TpGey iSijKap 
'AB^paliis llpeiav}— 'but the inference is not very 
rigid. The mutilation of the inscription D. 911. 5 
instituting a priestess of Athene Nike (460^46 B.c.) 
ii 'ABrivalav ajrdmip does not allow ns to say whether 
pure election was employed in that instance, hlore 
commonly the practice was to elect hy means of 
the lot (cf. H. 553.9 ; 6 tlKijxdis Icpeus AcKhijirioO Kal 
'Tyictoj, at Athens; and often in inscriptions). 
Often a mixed method, of election and lot, is nsed, 
the sortition being preceded hy a selection from 
among the candidates (cf. Dem. Ivii. 1313: Trpa- 

rHereatter cited M L.S.. followed bv tbe number of the 
Inacription. 

excellent example of tbe process involved is aSorded by 
L.S. 112, of the 4tb cent. B.C., a decree relative to tbe transfer- 
ence ol^the Elytidoiot Chioa—ra lepa to. leocva ck twv 

oiKiwv ft$ TO Koivov oTicov evfyxeTv; cf. Ar. Pol. vUi. 
Ow 4* 19»^1S19 b; ^yXat t< yap <T«pai troiiTTe'oi vActovr leai 
9 paTpiat, Kai Ta Twv iSfwv tfpotv crvvaicTfov «is oXCva leai KOiva, 
xtK. ; eee J<eamau, iv, 624, 

VOU X, — 20 


tKplBrjv iv Totj c^evccrrArois KKijpovffOai UpacCv'iji 
'HpaxXei, For Syracuse, Cic. Fcrr. ii, 126 ; 
* lex esfc de religion©, quae in annos singulos lovis 
sacerdotem sortito capi iuheat, quod apud illos 
ampltssiraum sacerdofcium putatur; cum suffragiis 
tres ex tribus generibus creati sunt, res revocatur 
ad sortem * ; cf, Paus. MI. xxv. 13), In some 
cases a method of election seems to have replaced 
the older hereditary j)riesthood — c.g., in the great 
inscription of Andania relating to the mysteries 
(D. 653), where the representative of the old sacer- 
dotal family seems to have surrendered his rights 
to the State. In course of time lack of suitable 
candidates for election led to a partial revival 
of the older method (cf. D. 692 [priesthood of 
Askleplos of Pergamum confirmed to Asklepiades 
and his seed for ever by decree of tbe people] ; 
L.S. 56 [decree of Gythion confirming the priest- 
hood of Apollo to Philemon and his son and their 
descendants — cTvat aOrous IcpcTs toO * A.vb'KKiovoi Kal 
iicybvovi avrCiv del did ^lov Kul eTvat vapaSbctfiov rb 
vpoyeypapUvov Upbv rott inySpois a^uv del did /3lou, in 
recognition of their munificence in restoring the 
cult and temple fallen on evil days]). 

Even when reliance was placed upon the lot alone, it la prob- 
able that, in Athens at any rate, its frequent use, and perhaps 
not infrequent manipulation, in connexion with secular oScfal 
life much impaired its significance as an indication of divine 
will, though that way of looking upon it might linger in formal 
expression Plato, Latci, 759 0 ; rd ftev odv ruv le^uv tw 
*rtTp«JTOi*Ttt avT^ TO Kt^apiiT/ievov yiyveaSo*, jcXijpovv ovTw rp Betf 
rvxj) djro2i2ovTa — but, he Continues, the succesaful candidate 
must Isubsequently?) be duly approved os ceremonially pure 
and of proper age, and the like ; that is to say. In tbe eyes of 
Plato also the priesthood is on all fours with any ordinary 
secular ofBce). 

Under this method limited tenure was usual (cf. D. 609, 610), 
a year being the general term. Longer tenures, short of a life 
tenure, are found (e.g.> live years, (Paua. x. xxxiv. 8 ; tov 24 
tepca CK irai2b)V atpoOrrai rtov rpovotnv rotov/icvoi 

wpdrtpov T$v iepwffvvTjT ef^rciv ol tov xpovov irplv 4) 
irpovrai 24 enj ovv<xv Trevre—boy priest of Athene Kranaia)), 
8uch longer tenures are probably in all coses connected with 
the festival cyde of the particular deity, as is expressly asserted 
of tbe priesthood of Demeter at Keleai (Paus, n. xiv. 1 : Upo- 
^dvTur 24 ovK cr tov ^lov trdvra diro2e5etKTat, card 24 cKdffri}V 
TcXrrijv oXXoT^ cortv fiAXosai^iViv eiperor— ‘the celebration taking 
place cvmuTov rerapTov, every third year). 

(c) Furchase . — ^This method was especially in 
vogue in the coast cities of Asia Minor and in the 
islands.' The earliest examples belong to Miletos, 
the home of Ionic free-thou^t ; but it is unknoum 
in Athens, the reputed mother of the Ionic colonies. 
The method does not necessarily imply the aban- 
donment of older methods (e.^., at Halicarnassus 
the priesthood of Poseidon Isthmios is held Karb, 
yivo^ [D, 608 ; see above]). Possibly it is not un- 
connected with tlie general financial distress of the 
age after Alexander, though its origin undoubtedly 
lies much farther back.® 

A long list of priesthoods sold at Erj'thrai, with the prices 
paid for each^ Is extant (D. 600 ; Srd cent. B,c.), distinguishing 
eeveral varieties, showing that the method was carefully organ- 
ired from both a fiscaljind a legal point of view. Three species 
are recorded^lrpaTctoi wpa^ctcrat, priesthoods sold os then 
vacant, with immediate possession; iepareTai. ctriirpadeio’iu, 
eventual succession upon death of the existing occupant; 
2ioov(TTa0'tr, Where the priest in occupancy purchases the right 
to appoint his own successor, that is to Bay, generally his own 
6on. Prices show great variety, the highest being that paid for 
the priesthood of Hermes Agoraios, probably because it carried 
with it a claim to market dues (4610 dr. ; the lowest price la 
10 dr.. Jot the priesthood of G6 ; several run to over 1000 dr.). 
It is clear that purchase of a priesthood was simply one method 
of makinjj an investment for a livelihood, or provision for one's 
fatnUy, with a sound title. Inferences as to a gener^ decay of 


iProved, by Inscriptions, for Erj’thrai, Miletos, Sinope, 
Chios, Priene, Magnesia, Mylasa, Cbalkedon, Halicarnassus, 
Kos. It is to be observed that the vendor is always the State 
itself, which consequentij’ takes a certain percentage (eiruviov) 
of the purchase money, according to a sliding scale. 

* The inscription given by Otto, in Hermes, xliv. 11909) B94 f., 
from Miletos, belongs to the 5tb cent. B.a, or at latest to the 
beginning of the 4th cent., and certainly refers to the purchase 
o! priesthoods. Nor la this the only example to be referred to 
a date before that of Alexander. Whether the origin of this 
traffic laj* in Eastern, non-Hellenic influences cannot os yet be 
determined, but it seems likely. 
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relieioua BeoUment nre beside the mark. Natural)}-, under 
this system the tenure was for life (ct. D. 695, 603, and many 
examples^ 

S. Duties of priests.— These were partly lit- 
urgical, partly administrative. The Greek priest 
was in no sense a teacher, or expounder of dogma. 
His duties for the most part heran and ended 
within the precinct of his own temple. Firstly, he 
must conduct, or at least superintend, the sacri- 
fices and other ceremonies ottered by the State 
or hy private persons, making or indicating the 
proper prayers and invocations as being the duly 
appointed expert (of. the parody in Aristoph. 
Birds, 865 f. : is/JcC, cbp (pyov, OSe roTs Kaivot! dsofr, 
kt\. ; D. 594, 601. 9 : 66jcl tIl lepb ra SjifiSiria Kal 
ri ISiariKd).’ Secondly, the priest, like the dean 
of a cathedral nowadays, was personally re- 
sponsible for the care of the fabric of the temple 
and the cultus image and contents of the slirine, 
and for conservation of the precinct (cf. D. 594. 
24 : Koapiiv Sb rbr Upp rbpvabv Kar iplpav iripi\e<r$ai 
bb abrbr Ktxl ras crroids Tar Trbr rip ’ Affr\aTrtet(p birait 
KaOapi 5— at Chalkedon). Wliere there was a 
yeaicbpii! the priest’s duties would he lightened (cf. 
D. 589. 6 : Kal ^irosoyxdfsw rbv veioKbpop rov re lepov 
impebeiaBai). Illicit use of the precinct by tres- 
passing stock, and mutilation of the trees within 
it, evidently caused much trouble (cf. D. 568 ; 
Pans. II. xxviii. 7). The priest was also respon- 
sible for decent and orderly conduct on the part of 
visitors to his temple,* and for observance of its 
special regulations (D. 592. 24 ; irtpebtiaBai Sb Kal 
Tpt ebKoaplas rps Kara rb Itpbv vdvjis 'tv Ispfa ttr hv 
aircp SokS KaXus Kal brlas, t.e. he is empowered 
to make by-laws. Cf. Herod, v. 72 [priestess of 
Athene PoHas at Athens forbids the Spartan 
king Kleomenes to enter her temple — o9 yip 
Bepirbp Aapieuat rrapiipai ipBavra], vi. 81 [a similar 
scene at the Argeian Heraion]). In the smaller 
temples and country shrines the financial adminis- 
tration also fell to his care (Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8. 
18f. = 1S22 d), but in general this belonged to State 
officials or boards (raplat, lepoirmot, {mpbXriTai, etc.). 
These took over most of the active administrative 
functions that once perhaps had been solely in the 
h.ands of the priests— repairs, provision of victims 
and accessaries, disposal of skins and offal, dis- 
bursements from the temple treasury, etc.* 

Just as the administrative competence of tiie priesthood was 
much diminished in historical times, so also its ritual side in 
certain respects survived only in a somewhat mutilated form. 
In Certain festivals it was still the duty of the priest or priestess 


J How far a priest had an exclusive n'y:ht of sacrifice and 
prayer in bis own temple is not ^urte clear ; on the w’holc it 
would appear that he had no right of exclusion, as a rule, 
against ordinary decent people, subject of course to such by- 
laws Q8 were locally in force. A worshipper would always be 
well odvised in inviting the co-Ojperation of the recognized 
expert, under pain of finding his private sacrifice vitiated 
through neglect of some ritual detail ^cf. D. 633. 8 : xat fttfitt'a 

avev Tov ica9<i5pu<r«{x<»'ov to t<pdv <av tis ^^dtriprav, 
airp6ffBtKTOi 1 ? Qvala. jropa tov 0fov-~where note the absence of 
any sanction). In 396 b.c. Agesiiaos of Sparta, on his way to 
Asia, attempted to sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis (Plut. Affes. 
6; »eav tcftTa(TTe»J/or JXaiiov, cifAevo’<v affdp$a<r5ai rbr cavroD 
ftdvTiv, oi'v’ wtrn-ep tluStL tovto iroi«r;' o vfrb twv Botiorwv 
Teray/itVo?). The Boiotarchs sent men to forbid it (dtrayop- 
eHoyrf^ Tw ‘Ayi^cTiAdw fir} $v(iv napa. TOvs vopovi Kal ra varpia 

BoKiiTwv), and scattered his sacrifice from the altar. Here the 
ritual was confessedly irregular ; and political considerations 
also came in — the Boiotians had no very tender conscience in 
regard to Pnnhellenic sentiment in this domain (cf. Thuc. W. 
97 : napafiaivoPTef rd v6fiip.a rwi' 'EAAijt'Wf') In 424 B.C. 

2 On the other hand, in the case of the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos In Athens this duty fell upon the astpnomoi (D. 
656); but there the circumstances were naturally somewhat 
special. 

3 For inscriptions relative to Athenian administration of 
temples see E, L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, 3/anunl of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, new ed., Oxford, 1901, p- 88 f. (Delos), 

f ). 124 f. (inventories of the Parthenon treasures— of which 
ists there is an almost complete series extending from 434 to 
404 B.C.). The financial management of great temples like 
that of Delos, with their vast accumuUitions of capital, was a 
matter of great importance ; see IV. S. Ferguson, heltenistie 
Athens, London, lOH, p. 346 f. 


of particular cults to ^u the garb and mask and to imw,.. 
sonate the divinity (cl. Pans. vit. xvlii. 12 (priestess ol 
impersonates the goddess in the procession in hot^urTi 
Artemis Laphria at Patraiy-^ *'?“(;'TVTapeivotox'<raiT<ttTOS 
T^r s-o/in^r eat eXa^wv vtto to opua etevyaivwv] VUL 
[priest wears mask oi Demeter at PheneoslX Sometimes siJ 
the priest must resume his primitive character as 
and work spells, especially for rain (i6. ii. lii. i rn-ind'’tnSi. 
at Titane), vm. xxxviii. 4 Crain spells by the priest cl Zeus on 
Sit. I.ykaion)). Both these occasional rOIes are snn-ivals ct the 
primitive conception and the once normal duties of the 
priesthood. 

A similar gradual narrowing of functions is 
observable when we consider more definitely what 
it was that the priest actually did in connexion 
with the act of sacrifice and worship. 

In historical times his participation does not appear to have 
been essential on purely relipious grounds, so os to make the ' 
sacrifice ritually effective ; lor many inscriptions specifically 
guard against the practice, not infrequent on the part cf 
economical worshippers, of performing the ceremonies without 
invoking the assistance of the priest, in order to save his 
perquisite (cf. L.S. 33. 6 : ppSe ^xaPappove iroiwiriv pnSi npit 
rove fiutpove ppbe to peyapov apocrCotriv avev ref iepe'as ; so. 41. 7 1 
lTapa0.apta Se pli ffvetv pr^iva iv iepw— a fine being vmp«rt 

for breach of this regulation). He would. In the larger 
shrines at least, use his own discretion about participation, 
n'hether invited or uninv'ited, according to the iniportance ol 
the occasion. In Herondas, 4, where two women offer the poor 
man’s offering of a cock in the Asklepieioo of Kos, we near 
nothing of the priest, but only ol the yeueopos (cl. 1.3. 65 
(OroposJ). The perquisite, however, must always be given. 

Originally, there is no doubt, the priest must 
actually have performed the sacrifice, slaying the 
victim with his own liand and dismembering it 
for offering, assisted hy the worshippers and the 
temple servants. So in Horn. II. iii. 271 f. the 
king both initiates the sacrifice by the ritnsl 
cutting of hair from the rictims’ heads (rp/xat 
dsrdpxeaffai) and subsequently himself slays them 
(so also in II. xix. 252 f. ; Enr. El. 791 f., where 
Aigisthos performs the sacrificial slaying, hut bp 
way of compliment invites Orestes to show his 
skill in flaying and dismembering the animal. 
Cf. Enr. Iph. Taur. 40 : Kardpxopai ply, o^dyia 
5’ dWouriy plXet, and 623 f. : b Sb erepayebs tls ; . . , 
ctau bipuy rwyS’ etcrly oTs plXei rdbe, where the poet 
seems at pains to explain a departure from normal 
procedure). In the smaller temples the priest 
perhaps continued to perform this office; in 
others there were apparently special slaughterers 
(Pans. VIII. xlii. 12: IcpodCrai, at Phigaleia; 
D. 553. 19 ; Ton XvjTonpyounTos Bdrav ry vbXet, at 
Magnesia). 

The special function of the priest was thus re- 
duced, it seems, in general, to the preUminary 
ceremony of dedication by cutting the hair from 
the forehead of the victim, and to the formal 
prayer or invocation {Karcvxri) and the placing of 
the parts of the sacrifice in due ritual manner 
upon the altar (cf. Aischin. iii. 18, already quoted ; 
Herond. iv. 79f.>. The temple law of the Amphi- 
areion at Oropos in fact thus expressly defines the 
duty of its priest (B.S. 65. 26 : Karebxea-Bai bb rwy 
Upujy Kal isrl rbv ptapby i-yirtBuy bray srapei, rby Upla, 
bray bb pbj irapet, rby Bboyra, Kal ret Bvalee abrby iavrot 
Karyiix^adae iKaerroy, rOy bb bjjpopluy rby Upla).^ 

6. Privileges of priests. — Greek priests do not 
soem to have been able to claim any special privi- 
leges simply hy virtue of their office, hut such were 
freely bestowed. The inscriptions on the extant 
seats in the theatre of Dionysos (Athens) illus- 
trate the grant of vpacbpla ; for special place in 
religious processions cf. D. 653. 29 : iy bb rat voprat 
ayeiarvj Xfyacrlffr pares, Ijreerey 6 Upebt rtby Beviv off 
Ta pvarripia yiverai peri rds Uplas, ktX. Freedom 
from taxes (dr^Xcia ; cf. D. 592. 20), from war- 
service (D. 603. 14), right of fflrpa-ts iy srpyrayclip, 
were some of the more highly prized privileges 
that might be bestowed upon particular priests. 

I In Homer the two desipnations of a priest are Itptvi, M 
sacrificer, and apip^p (II. i. li, v. 78 ; dprjT^p irirvKTo, 
h' S>s TtfTo Iwv) mvocant, showinjr the importance ol the 
latter aspect. So these two functions are pitched upon bp 
Plato in his definition quoted above from Pol. 200 0. 
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Even more substantial, and more universal, were 
the rights of perquisite (hpiiawa, ypa). 

These are carefully defined and enumeratecl In a large 
numter of Inscriptions. In generah the priest had a right to 
a leg (<r«‘Xor or KwX-ij) of each victim, and verj* often to the 
skin;' to the skin not alwava, even in private sacrifices (cf. D. 
601. 14), and In the case of the great State sacriflees, in Athens 
at least, the icpMariMV vras an Important Item of State re* 
venue <cf. i). 620). Zn some Instances the priest receives also, 
from the worshipper?, a small fee at each eacrhlcc, nrobahly to 
cover Incidental expense?, 2 for wood, oil, etc.— -all of which 
smaU ftccess.aric8 It 's'as his duty to provide for those who 
svisbed to sacriftco (cf. Paus, v. xiii. Cf. of the ivktv^ at 
Ols'rapia; D. 734. SO (Kos]: irap<Wrw ti rai ^vXa. iron T«r 
0v<Ti'av). The priests of certain cults had^ also the ^rlght of 
ayfp;idr. Street collection of alms (D. 6Cd:^ wZp wv i 
’loxor i$m Unrnpi'ov iv rp povXjj koi cyrM^Tj Jmjjior ftwii 

a^iZr rji «aFdn «bI wp6Ttf>ov ayttptiVt jctX.-— evidently ft 
cft?c of appeal against restricting legislation: cf. VhxURfp. ll, 
SGl B, and SSI D : 'il^av ijXXeiM>i<njy tSys Upuav aytipovirav). 
This u*as mainh* an Eastern custom svhich received little 
encouragement among the Greeks, and Is somewhat strictly 
reguIateVl— in the case of the cult of Artemis Pergala at 
Halicarnassus (D. 601. SG: iy u 21 y} ffvcri<x aviT^Xuroi n 
2i:uerfX»ff, oy«p<rw Tph n-? ^vo-iot rprit tV' eiitiav 

ropfvojMnj* 6 2< oyrp/ibr tirm irpctos). 

As a salaried office the priesthood is known in 
very few cases, notably in that of tlie priestess 
of Athene Nike in Athens, who receives filtj* 
drachmai a year, togctlier with the u.sual per- 
quisite [L.S. 11 : D. 911 ; Hicks and Hill, p, 59 f*)* 
How far, if at all, the priest enjoyed the income 
from the temple endowment of lands, etc., is not 
known. The variety of the sources of wealth 
open to priasts, as revealed to us from inscrip- 
tions, is very great (cf. Pans. l. x.xxviii. 1). This, 
of course, gave them the moans of onlmncing the 
pomp of their processions, and of spending largo 
sums upon the adornment of their temple, for 
which hberalities they were duly honoured, as 
appears from numerous decrees (c.« 7 ., D. 65S), 

7 . Miner points.— (o) TattiA— These apparently did not 
differ from tno?e Imposed upon all who would use the temple- 
avoidance of Impurity from contact witli the de-td (cf, Paus, iv. 
xli. 6 (Stessenej; law of Kos, in d/JH’ x. (I007j 400(.), and 
avoidance of certain foods, cither permanently or for a season 
(cf. D. 633. 3: 2 ^ aeb xal 

See the curious regulation forbidding tne priestess of Athene 
Polias to cat fresh Attic cheese (Strabo, p. 305: riirt/jMcavrije 
HoXid^os 'AftjvSr TX'pov toO iffixwpfov gb aTTc<r6«i, 

21 ^ovov irpoc^pttrBai, vw t^aXa^uyiv]; 

cl. Porphyr. de X6iffn. Iv. 6; rote toCvvv up<vff\To7t twv 
rarrwv,^ Torv W rifvr raiTws r^e^T/r<KT«» ar/x^ri’at 
PoaSv, ir rt *EXAiirt«bv ar rt 0dp$ap9¥). The 

pnest of Poseidon at Pylos might not eat fish (Plot, Qwnr.'f. 
Conr, riu. 8, 4), nor might the J*ric8les3 of llcra at Argos c.at 
red mullet (Plut. de SolUrf. Anun, xxxv, ll •, cf. the reluctance 
of the Homeric Greeks to eat fish [Od, Iv. SCSf., and d. G. 
Frarer, Comm, on Paxis. vil, 22, 4P, Probably similar tabus 
were operative to a much greater extent than Is revealed by 
our literary sources. Yet regrilallons of thescTcrity Imposed 
upon the priest and pricsiefs of Artemis Hymnia (Orchomcnos) 
do not seem to have been In accord with general Hellenic 
practice, apart from the imjKjrtcd cults (Paus, vm. xlil, 1). 

(h) Priests and priestesses wore no unlfornj distinc- 

tive dress, except that priests seem all to have worn the long 
ungirdled xtrwv that once bad been the ordinary civic dress 
(Thuc. L 6; cf. sculpture, and especially vase-paintings). 
Fillets and Caplet were also probably worn by all, at least 
when officiating. Of the numerous titles borne by priests, 
according to local usage, those of Stephanephoros and 
Daphnepnow are derived from distinctive accessaries (Paus. 

IX. X. 4 : <ir«Xi)Tit 21 ifoTiK ol 5a‘5ra^opos* CfT««Ja»’OVS yap 

dx'XXwr 2oi5rij« ^opovffiv gt TroiSer (se. Iho priest of Apollo 
Ismenios at Thebes]). The wreath, however, was as much o 
mark of the magistrate as of the priest. White was the usual 
colour of the dress, but purple Is not Infrequent— white being 
held appropriate (or the heavenly powers and purple for 
chthonian deities p’lato, D50A: x^^Mara £i k-r^th' 

rp/roi-r' at' elij ital oXXodi irai iv ^an^ara 2# fvfj ; 

ifpoff^«p«iv aXX’ i5 rrpo? tA roXe^ov ico^;f^>iaTo). So the archon 
atPlataiai, who was also a priest, always vvore a white dress, 
and n-fts forbidden to touch Iron, but exchanged his white for 
purple, and a sword, on the day on which he offered the great 
sacrifice to the spirits of those who fell in the Persian war (see 
Plut. An.sf. 21 for the very striking ceremony). For various 
interesting regulations concerning dress see the And.anla In- 


1 So In Sparta the kings receive as perquisite the suinsof nil 

S^te s^rifices (Herod, vl. 50 : Twt' 2« &t«ou<Vuf' airovrwv ri 
2<pjiaTa T« Kai. Ta vwra Xop^aviiv Cf. Hom. Od. W. 66). 

2 In D. 591 (Kos) certain categories of worshippers apparently 
receive the privilege of paying n lump sum of five obols to 
cover all su<* jncldental charges — vivr o^oXbr 2i2ov<rcur 
atroXeXvVSai twv aXXwv avaXw^druv Travrwv. 


ecriptlon (T). 653 ; c(. 039). The hair was worn long (ncrod. IL 
SC: ot itpitt Twv Ct^v rj} mJv oAX^f xofttovfft, tv Aiyvrytp 21 
(vpMvrai ; cf. Plut, Arist. 5). 

(e) Something of the nature of on enthronement, with 
accompanying fesllvUiM, seems to be alluded toln D. 694. 22: 
iiTfl it Ma Tor Ti>tiv ffaear nora^aXp, oroTt^Tjeetrai* to 24 
ovoXu/ia rb it rav av0tatv jroprfft ovrbf but W'C know 

nothing further of any ceremony of consccratloa or In. 
auguratlon, 

LiTf-RATunr..— A. Boeckh, *Do saeerdotils Onecorura/ In 
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W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hebrew). —I. Date 
of institution. — Those portions of the OT wliich 
are most priestly in tone are latest in point of 
time. When wc lay these aside and try to get 
a historic view, wc discover that tlic earliest 
legislation^ docs not mention priests at all. It 
may bo said that, where firstfruits and festival 
oirorings are spoken of,* a priest is implied ; but 
tliis is not necessarily the ca.se. The earHest 
oHerings, including tithes and firstfruits, were 
brought directly to the Divinity and presented to 
Him in a feast in avhich the worshipper and his 
family, with their invited guests, consumed the 
whole. For sacrifice it was not deemed essential 
to have anj' official. Many piossages of the OT 
show that the ritual was familiar to every adult 
male of the clan and that any man could perform 
the ordinary acts of worship. 

It docs not follow, however, that priests were 
unknown even in tiie earliest stages of Israers 
religion. For other purposes than sacrifice a 
priest is implied even in the earliest documents. 
\Vhcn the Covenant Code provides that cases of 
dispute siiall bo brought before God,® it thinks of 
the sanctuary as a place ^Yhetc the will of the 
Divinit)^ is made known. But this clearly implies 
that there is some person to interpret that udll 
to men. When the narrator speaks of the per- 
plexed Rebecca going to *scek Jahweh,*^ ho has 
in mind an oracle and its interpreter. From this 
point of view wo understand the primitive priest- 
iiood. 

2 . Desig;nations.— The Hebrew word for ‘ priest * 
is hohaif and the corresponding Arabic word (XrdAin) 
means *a soothsayer' — more exactly, as we learn 
from tho Arabic lexicographers, one who has a 
familiar spirit to (ell him things otlierwise un- 
known. This ‘priest' is the familiar friend of a 
god or demon, and his interpreter to those who 
seek him. 

The priestly caste, however, is designated by 
another word in Hebrew, the explanation of which 
is not so easy. To understand it, we must think 
of the many sacred^ places in the land which offer 
an asylum to fugitives or criminals. It would 
easily happen that the broken man, who was 
outlawed by his kin, one who had survived the 
massacre ot lus family, would settle in such a 
place under the protection of the god as Iris client. 
Gradually he would become acquainted with the 
customs of the place ; if susceptible, he would 
receive intimations of the god’s will in dreams of 
the nmht or visions of the day, and would serve 
as guide to strangers who resorted to the place. 
Thus the man w'ould become an attachi of the 

* The Covenant Code, Ex 20-23. 

2 Ex 2342 ; ihe occurrence o! tUhes In the story of Bethel (On 
2 S 22 ) is parallel . 

3Ex224ff.. 4Gn25af-. 
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place, a slave of the god, as he would doubtless 
delight to call himself. The Hebrew word for ‘ one 
attached to another ’ is Uwt, which we translate 
‘ Levite,’ hnt which originally meant one ‘joined’ 
to a person or place.’ The Levite is the priest 
viewed as an attachd of a sanctuary ; the 7c6heii is 
the same person ministering as the interpreter of 
the oracle. 

We may illustrate the state of things in Israel 
3000 years ago by what is found in Syria to-day. 
That country, we are told, is full of local shrines 
dedicated to saints — Christian or Muhammadan. 
Each shrine has one or more attendants who are 
supported in part at least by the sacrifices, gener- 
alfy receiving the hide and one of the quarters of 
the slain animal. The office is usually hereditary, 
though eases are known where a boy is given to 
the saint and becomes his slave. Holy men con- 
nected with the shrines claim prophetic power.” 
So priests and prophets were both found at the 
sanctuaries in Israel. Samuel was a boy who was 

resented to the Jahweh of Shiloh, and he would 

ave succeeded to the priestly office had the sanc- 
tuary not been destroyed. At the same time he 
developed prophetic powers which made him the 
vehicle of the divine will, though not bound to 
any one place. 

Of the two Hebrew words lewt and kdhen, one 
came to designate the man qualified to act in 
divine things, the other described him as officiat- 
ing at a sanctuary. This is well brought out by a 
narrative in the book of Judges (ch. 18). 

Here we read of a man named Micah who had an idol of 
precious metat At first he set apart one of his sons as its 
attendant. But one day a stranger announced himself as a 
Levite from Bethlehem. Hicah recognized his opportunity 
and engaged him. The way in which he congratulated him- 
self on having a Levite for priest shows the light in which the 
professional was looked upon. There was nothing illegal in 
the ordination of the layman who had first undertaken the 
office, but it was in every way better to have a man who be- 
longed to the gild. 

If we may argue from this case, the Levite was 
often obliged to seek his living by entering the 
service of strangers, and we can see how the 
decline in the popularity of a sanctuary might 
force its attendants, or some of them, to emigrate. 

3 . Functions. — The earliest priests, then, were 
not sacrificers, but guardians of the sanctuary and 
its treasures — gold or silver images or utensils 
would need such — and interpreters of the oracle. 
The last point must be borne clearly in mind. It 
comes out in the story of Micah, for, when the 
Danites came to the house of Micah, they asked a 
response from Jahweh. So favourably were they 
impressed by this experience that they carried off 
image and priest and settled them in their new 
possession. In the history of Saul we find a priest 
with an ephod in the camp,” and no step was 
taken without the approval of the oracle. When 
the priests of Noh were massacred, the one who 
escaped brought the ephod to David and gave 
him counsel in the same way.” "Whatever theory 
we may adopt concerning the ephod, we must 
recognize in it the instrument by which the priest 
ascertained the divine will. The ephod remained 
the property of the priest doavn to the latest time, 
as did the Urim and Thummim, which we know to 
have been the sacred lot. 

The technical name for the instruction given by 
the priest is t6rah. From the earliest to the latest 
period of Israel’s history, it is assumed that tdrah 
belongs to the priest. The severe arraignment of 
the priests by the older prophets specifies their 

1 The writer of Nu lB”-7 and SMO is aware of the original 
meaning of the word feipf, and playa upon it (see A. Kuenen. 
Ifational Religimt and Vntvertal Religion! [HLI, London. 
1SS2, p. 83f.). 

” S. I. Curtiss, Primiiice Sem. Rel. To^ay, New York and 
London, 1902, p, 144 f. 

Sis 1414 ; gee RVm. 4 1 s 2270 238 et al. 


neglect of the teaching function as their most 
serious crime.’ The priests of other nations were 
^posed to have the same duty as those in Israel 
When the Philistines were at a loss how to treat 
the Ark, they consulted their priests, who told 
them the proper method.” Jeremiah speaks of the 
priests as those who handle <(5rdA, and, when 
Haggai wants to know about a matter of ritual 
cleanliness, he seeks tCrah from the priest.* Even 
the Priestly documents, which lay stress on the 
sacrificial duties of the priest, speak of imparting 
tdrah as one of his offices. The activity of the 
priest at the examination of the leper and at the 
ordeal of jealousy” is therefore in line with his 
earliest duties. From giving responses in answer 
to such legal questions as were brought before 
him, the pnest easily assumed the office of judge. 
Both Deuteronomy and Ezekiel indicate that tiie 
riests act as judges, and the earliest picture 
rawn of Moses shows that he was as much priest 
as prophet in making knoivn the decisions of 
Jahweh.* 

4. Priestly and prophetical ideals.— The Levites 
early traced their origin to a common ancestor. 
Whether there was a clan or tribe that bore the 
name ‘ Levi’ before the rise of the priesthood is a 
question on which scholars are not agreed.' (a) In 
the Testament of Jacob^ we find such a tribe 
spoken of in terms used of its brother tribes. It 
is coupled with Simeon in a denunciation which 
ends with the threat to scatter them in Israel 
Of Simeon we know that he was ground to pieces 
in the struggles between Israel and the frontier 
Bedawin. It is natural to think of Levi as 
scattered in a similar way. But this is not a 
necessary inference. The author of the poem, 
Bring in the time of Solomon, may have infened 
the threat from the scattered condition of the gild 
— a fact which must attract attention from its 
sinCTlarity. 

(o) The ne.xt mention of Levi shows a consider- 
able advance in the esteem in which the tribe was 
held. It is contained in the poem called the 
Blessing of Moses. Here we read: 

‘Thy Urim and thy Thummim belong to the man of thy 
Iriendehip 

Whom thou didst prove at JIassah, 

For whom thou didst strive at the waters ot Meribah ; 

Who Bays ot his father and hia mother : I have not seen 
them ; 

He does not recognize his brothers and does not know his 
sons ; 

For they keep thy word 
And they guard thy covenant ; 

They teach Jacob thy judgments 
And Israel thy terah ; 

They bring fragrance into thy nostrils 

And whole burnt-offerings upon thine altar* (Dt 338-10). 

The change of tone between this and the preced- 
ing must he evident. Here the tribe or gild is said 
to be isolated because its members have chosen to 
ignore father and mother, brothers and sons, foi 
the sake of Jahtveh. The priesthood is the reward 
of this disregard of the ties of kindred. And the 
great leader and prototype of this calling is Moses, 
who was tried at Massah and Meribah. We recall 
that Moses was an outcast for the sake of his de- 
votion to his mission, and that he was priest as 
well as prophet. One thing more comes into view 
in this poem. This is that the Levites are now 
the ministers of the altar. They not only teach 
the tbrah, but also bum the sacrifices. It is not 
asserted that they have an exclusive right to do 
this, and in fact it is very doubtful wlietlier an ex- 
clusive right could have been established in the 
face of early example. The earliest legislation 
makes it the duty of every Israelite to erect a 

* Hos 41*18 ; cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 133. 

SIS 67. 3Jer28, HagSU. 

4Lv 13, 2C3h 267l), Nu6. 

» Kuenen, p. 90 ; also Ex 181* 33711. * On 49 ; see w.”. 
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plain altar of earth or unheaTi stone in every 
place where he discovers traces of God’s presence, 
and there to offer his sacrifices. The exclusive 
ri^ht could hardly have been established^ where 
this law was distinctly in mind. Bnt it is clear 
that at the more conspicuous sanctuaries the ritual 
would, as it became more complicated, fall more 
and more into the hands of the official ministers. 

(c) The Blessing of Moses was written some time 
after the division of Israel into two kingdoms. It 
shows that at that time the Lemtes were regarded 
as an org.anism, and tliat to them belonged pre- 
ferential rights to minister at the altar as well as 
to manipulate the sacred oracle. The next docu- 
ment of importance is the book of Deuteronomy. 
'To understand its position we shall have to recall 
the sharp polemic of the prophets against the 
popular worship. These preachers of righteous- 
ness believed that the cultiis was useless because 
Jahweh req^uired something very different, viz. 
righteousness between man and man ; or else they 
bdieved it to be an abomination to Him because it 
was really offered to another divinity. In the con- 
demnation which the prophets so emphatically 
utter the priests have their full share. The 
sanctuaries are represented as centres of moral 
corruption, and the priests are active fomenters of 
what by their calling they ought to oppose. The 
people perish for lack of knowledge, because the 
priests, whose business it is to teach the will of 
(5od, neglect their duty. This state of things is 
not confined to the northern kingdom. In Judah 
also we hear of priests who are drunken, ignorant, 

E rofane, violent, and addicted to lying.* Hosea, 
saiah, and Jeremiah are the witnesses to these 
charges. 

The author of the book of Deuteronomy was a 
practical man. He was in sympathy with the 
prophetic ideas, but he saw that the cultus could 
not be dispensed with. Vested interests were on 
its side, and the craving of the heart for religion 
needed the traditional ordinances. His book 
therefore represents a compromise between pro- 
phets and priests. We learn from him that all 
priests belong to the class of Levites and that all 
are entitled to the same rights and privileges. In 
fact he usually speaks of them as ’ Levite-priests,’’ 
Although in some cases he uses the simple term 
‘Levite,’ he nowhere intimates that there was 
any difference of function between a Levite and 
a Levite-priest. The Levites are called carriers 
of the Ark (the canying of the Ark is elsewhere 
assigned to the priests); the Levite-priests have 
charge of the curious expiatory rite over the 
body of a man found slain ; disputes are to be 
brought to the central sanctuary, there to be de- 
cided by the Levite-priests, such decision being, as 
we have seen, a distmctively priestly function. In 
a passage in Jeremiah, which is in the tone of 
Deuteronomy, we learn that the Levite-priests 
shall have the privilege of offering bumt-ofierings 
and of performing sacrifice for ever ; and in the 
same connexion we find the Levites described as 
the priests who minister to Jahweh.’ 

The thing that comes prominently into view in 
reading this author is the poverty of the class as a 
a class. While Ave may suppose that the great 
sanctuaries, especially those which had kings for 
their patrons, gave an adequate support to their 
officials, the mass of the Levites connected with 
the village high places were dependent on the 
charity of their neighbours. They are mentioned 
along with the Avidow and the fatherless, and com- 
mended to the benevolence of the people. The 
I Hus 4MI 63. Zeph S<, h SSL Jcr 28 6« 8*0. 
a Dt 17«. 19 249 ; cl. Jos 8*1, Jer SS's. 

9 Ct Dt S199, where the Levites are called carriers of the Ark. 
Avilh Jos S», 1 3 619, 2 S 169*; further, Dt 21’, Jer 33i7-a, and 
Dt 1S5. 


Levite is to be invited to the family feast, for ‘ he 
has no portion or lot AA'ith thee.’ Tithes and free- 
will offerings are to be shared Avith the Levite, and 
every third year the tithe is to be wholly dis- 
tributed among the needy, the Levite being ex- 
pressly mentioned. This care for the Levite 
extends to the time when, as the author intends, 
the country sanctuaries shall be done away in 
faA'our of the exclusive right of the Jerusalem 
Temple. The privation that Avill thus be inflicted 
on the priests of these shrines is in the author’s 
mind, and he directs in so many words that the 
depriA'ed Levites shall be admitted to the setvice 
at Jerusalem on the same terms as the priests 
already in possession. This provision was never 
carried out, but the enactment shows what now 
interests ns — that the author knevv no difference 
betAveen priests of one sanctuary and those of 
another.* 

(rf) As Deuteronomy exerted a great influence 
by its union of priestly and prophetic ideals, so 
the next step was taken by a man who united the 
tAA’o offices in his oaati person — Ezekiel, a priest by 
birth and a prophet ny calling. He was fully 
possessed by the idea of the earlier prophets that 
the calamity which had overtaken Israel Avas the 
punishment for sin. But his priestly training 
made him look upon sin as a trespass upon ritual 
requirements. Ritual and ethical transgressions 
Avere alike Ariolations of the holiness of Jahweh. 
The problem of the future Avas to prevent the in- 
trusion of either on the isolation in which the 
Deity lives. The problem Avas solved in the pro- 
gramme draAvn up by the prophet, the foundation 
principle of Avhich is that only consecrated persons 
and consecrated things shall approach the place of 
Avorship. 

The distinctness AA-ith Avhich this matter is for- 
mulated shoAvs that Ezekiel Avas conscious of 
introducing something neiv. In fact, the Icings 
of Judah had been accustomed to have the inferior 
offices of the sanctuary performed by slaves of 
foreign origin, whom they presented to the Temple 
or to the priests. Ezekiel’s statement and his 
correction of the abuse are combined in the 
folloAving passage t 

• Enough of all your abominations, house of Israel, that you 
have brought foreigners uncircuraclsed of flesh and unclrcum* 
ciscd of heart into my sanctuary to ^Ilute it when you offered 
my bread, the fat and the blood, and broke my covenant by all 
your abominations I You did not keep guard over tny sacred 
thinCT, but set them as guards over my sacred things in your 
stead. Therefore thus says Jahweh: No foreigner uncircum- 
cised 5n heart and unclrcumclsed In flesh shall enter my 
sanctuary. . . . But the Levites who departed from me when 
Israel wandered away after their idols— they shall bear their 
guiit; they shall be in my sanctuary, serving In the place of 
sentinels at the doors of the House and sen’ing the House. 
They shall slay the burnt-offerinCT and the sacrifices and shall 
stand to serve them. . , . They shall not approach me to act as 
my priests to approach the most sacred things. . . . But the 
Levite priests, the sons of Zadok, who kept watch over my 
sanctuary when the sons of Israel wandered from me, they shall 
come near to serve me, and they shall stand before me to pre- 
sent fat and blood, says the Lord Jahweh. They shall come into 
my sanctuary, and they shall approach my table to serve me' 
(Ezk 

The innovations Avhich are thus made part of 
the neAV laAV are two. (1) The entrance of any 
but consecrated persons into the Temple is strictly 

rohibited ; even the Avorshipping Israelite is de- 

arred, os we learn elsewhere. (2) The conse- 
crated persons are dmded into tAvo classes. For 
the first time the family of Zadok receives special 
duties and privileges. BeloAV them stand the 
Levites, Avho are to haA-e the menial offices once 
in the hands of the Temple-slaves. With regard 
to the promotion of the sons of Zadok, Ave may say 
that Ezekiel only sanctioned a status quo. This 
family Avas in hereditary possession of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood. The book of Deuteronomy had 

* Dt 1899 12ia «f. 14W.53 1611. 14 26**. 
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demanded that the bevites from the country 
sanctuaries he admitted on an equality "with those 
already in possession. But the most that the 
immigrants had been able to secure was admission 
to the lower offices. Ezekiel gave the stamp of 
his authority to this arrangement and thus intro- 
duced a new period of ecclesiastical history. 

(e) What took place in Jerusalem in the time of 
Darius at the rebuilding of the Temple is not very’ 
well knoum to us, but one thing stands out dis- 
tinctly : the chief priest at once assumed a promi- 
nent position in the community. This was inevit- 
able, Decause the unity of the Jews was no longer 
political but ecclesiastical. There are, indeed, 
indications that Joshua, the chief priest, was the 
object of enmity on the part of some — whether 
rival claimants to the office or defenders of the 
rights of the secular authority cannot distinctly be 
made out. While Zerubbabel, a scion of the house 
of David, was civU governor, the community seems 
to have cherished the hope that the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers would work harmoniously* 
for the introduction of the Messianic kingdom. 
Perhaps for this very reason the Persians thought 
it unwise to retain Zerubbabel in office. His re- 
moval left the chief priest the highest Jewish 
dignitary in the country, and there was no cheek 
to the growth of his influence. This prominence 
of Hie chief priest was quite apart from Ezekiel’s 
thought, for he makes no mention of such an 
officer. 

(/) Nevertheless the ideas of Ezekiel did work. 
The evidence is found in the two documents which 
are dominated by the priestly ideal — the Priest 
Code, now embedded in the Pentateuch, and the 
books of Chronicles. They difier from Ezekiel in 
that he located his ideal commonwealth in the 
future, while they place theirs in the past. The 
divergence of their picture from the one drawn by 
earlier historical writers did not trouble them. 
They were not witing history, even when they 
seemed to themselves to be doing so ; they were j 
embodying an idea. That idea was Israel, not as 
a political community, but as a Church whose only 
business was to carry on the worship of God. 

The central object in the wilderness wandering 
is therefore the Tabernacle, and the Tabernacle as 
nearly like the historic Temple as a movable 
building could be like one of stone. Its plan was 
exactly the same as that of the Temple, the dimen- i 
sions being reduced one half. In ornamentation it 
was not inferior, for the imarination of the author 
was able to furnish gold and gems and the finest 
stuffs even in the desert of Sinai. This dwelling 
of Jahweh in the midst of His people is exactly 
the ideal of Ezekiel, though Ezekiel did not suppose 
it had been actual in the past. What immediately 
concerns us is that the staff of attendants assigned 
to this sanctuary also realizes Ezekiel’s idea. 

The Tabernacle has the whole tribe of Levi 
assigned to it to care for it, and the tribe is 
divided into the two classes of priests and Levites. 
In the representation made by the author the 
historic process is exactly reversed ; i.e., instead of 
the whole tribe being taken and then the family 
of Aaron being separated to their special duty, the 
family of Aaron is first consecrated to the priest- 
hood and then the rest of the tribe is assigned to 
this family as helpers. The enormous number of 
Levites finds an ostensible justification in the 
necessity of taking down the Dwelling and trans- 
porting it. Yet the discrepancy between the three 
priests and the 22,000 Levites remains surprising 
and even grotesque. 

Ezekiel ordains that the Levites shall camp 
about the Temple: so our author makes them 
camp around the Dwelling in the desert. The 
1 Zee 3 and 4 ; cl. CU'-. 


importance of having consecrated persons in this 
position to guard the sanctuary from the dancei 
of pollution is seen in the consecration of the 
Levites. They are purified by the triple rite of 
sprinkling with holy water, washing of clothes 
and a purificatoiy sacrifice. Thus prepared, they 
are ‘ waved ’ by Aaron in imitation of the presenta- 
tion of a sacrifice. The significance of the whole 
is to indicate tliat the Levites are given to Jahweh 
by the Israelites, and by Him in turn given to 
Aaron and his sons to assist in the service. 

The priesthood is the prerogative of Aaron and 
his sons. How Aaron came to take the place of 
Zadok, to whom Ezekiel gave the office, is still 
a mystery. Earlier indications are that Aaron 
was connected^ with the calf-worship of Bethel. 
Between Ezekiel and the time of the Priestly 
writer some influence of the northern kingdom 
must have made itself felt in Jerusalem. The 
fact stands out quite clearly that in the Priest 
Code Aaron and his sons are fully established in 
the priesthood. The whole responsibility for the 
service is theirs; they bring the blood of the 
sacrifice to the altar, bum the fat, offer the un- 
bloody ^fts. It is their duty to light the lamp in 
the sanctuary, to eat the ‘ bread of the presence,’ 
and to bum incense within the Dwelling. For 
them the ritual of the great festivals and of the 
daily offerings is laid down.* For them also the 
author includes in his book the so-called Holiness 
Code * — a body of regulations draivn up in the Exile 
for the government of the priests in their daily 
life. 

Itiidll he seen that the office of the priest has 
now become mainly sacrificial. But the old theory 
of his duty as interpreter of the will of God still 
remains in such cases, e.g., as the inspection of 
leprosy. Here the priest appears as examiner and 
judge of the kind of infection, and director of what 
IS to be done for the ritual restoration of the 
afflicted person to tlie community. The difference 
between the present system and the earlier ad- 
ministration of the oracle is that now everything is 
laid down in a book by which the official must be 
guided. The result of thus formulating the cultns 
is to deprive it of its old character as an expression 
of joy and CTatitude on the part of the worshipper, 
and to empliasize it as an qpuj operatum by which 
alone the relation between Jahweh and His people 
is kept intact. 

The prominence of the chief priest in the post- 
Exilic community has already been spoken of. In 
the Priestly document his position is made sure by 
divine appointment. , In him, in fact, the culmina- 
tion of the sacerdotal system is found. It is he 
who represents the people before God, and whose 
ministration secures them the divine grace. He it 
is who once a year goes alone into the Most Holy 
place to restore the purity of the dwelling and of 
the people. No part of the OT is more familiar to 
Christian and Jewish students than the ritual of 
the great Day of Atonement. Its solemnity indi- 
cates the intercessory value of the high-priest. 
But the sacerdotal head of the communi^ is also 
in this writer’s mind the political head. His vest- 
ments are regal, and they are meant to he so. He 
wears a tiara which cannot be distin^shed from 
a kingly crown, a robe of royal purple, gold and 
gems of untold value. In the theory of the code 
there is no one above him in rank. Aloses, indeed, 
may be said to be his superior, in the sense in 
which the king-maker is above the king. But this 
is because Moses was the necessary inaugnrator of 
the new state of things — a special organ of divine 
grace, who is to have no successor. The civil ruler 
m his relation to the high-priest is represented by 

1 Lv 1 and 2 ; Nu 23 and 29. 

2 Lv 17-26, based no doubt on earlier tradition. 
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Joshua in his relation to Eleazar, and it is plainly 
one of inferiority.* 

Tlie book of Chronicles is wholly of the mind 
of the Priest Code in recognizing the difference 
between priests and Levites. But the author, who 
was perhaps himself a Lecite, takes great interest 
in the lower clergy. In a part of his work Ave find 
perhaps under the influence of tradition) the post- 
Exilio community divided into Israel, pnests, 
Levites, Nethinim, and the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. In another place the door-keepers and 
singers are found between the Levites and the 
Nethinim.’ The Nethinim iq.v.) Ave know to be 
descendants of those Temple-slaves to Avhom 
Ezekiel objected, and the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants Avere one particular class of the same order. 
Ezekiel’s regulation liad not been able to oA’ercome 
the traditional claim of these men to a place in the 
hierarchy. What actually took place was the 
absorption of all classes of loAver mergy into that 
of the Levites. The Chronicler shows a purpose 
to defend this absorption and establish its legiti- 
macy. This he does by dating the organization of 
the Levites (into gilds of singers and door-keepers) 
in the time of BaA-id.’ His desire to magnify the 
office of the Levites leads him to vindicate for 
them the function of teaching the LaAA’. He 
pictures them also as haA’ing in charge the sacred 
A'essels of the Temple os well as preparing the she\A'- 
bread and the sacred ointment.* 

The LeAutes never assumed the importance in 
actual life which they had in the system of the 
scribes. The inferior offices fell into the hands of 
the priests, Avhile the high-priestly family formed 
an aristocracy Avhich arrogated the ni"her functions 
to itself. In Maceabman times andlater Ave hear 
of higher and loAA'er orders of priests, but scarcely 
any mention is made of Levites. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The income of the Temple 
AA’as never sufficient to support tlie large body of 
attendants provided by the Laiv ; and Avhat came 
to it AA’as seized by the higher orders of tlie clergy. 
The economic situation is reA'ealed by the list in 
the book of Ezra, Avhich gives one in seven of the 
population of the restored commonAvealth as 

nests. It Avas impossible for a poor people, Avbo 

ad to pay taxes to the Persian poAver, to support 
so large a body of Temple-servants. 

S. Revenues. — In conclusion a Avord must be 
giA'en to the matter of priestly income and 
support. In the earliest times there AA-as no fixed 
income for the priest. Some portion of the 
sacrifice Avas given to him by the offerer, and the 
hide of the slain animal came to him from the 
nature of the case. Deuteronomy goes so far os to 
legislate on this as on some other subjects. It 
gives the priest the shoulder, the cheek, and the 
maAV of the sacrifice.® In this book we also haA’e 
mention of the firstfruits and the tithe. These 
Avere not given to the priest directly, but Avere 
brought to the sanctuary, Avhere they AA'ere con- 
sumed in a joyful feast by the one who brought 
them — the priest being invited to share, no doubt. 
Every third year, lioAveA-er, this author directs 
that the tithe be distributed to the needy classes, 
among Avhieh the Levites Avere counted, as AA-e 
haA'e seen.® 

The advance in ideas is seen in the Priest Code, 
which ordains distinctly that a tenth part of the 
produce of the land is to be given the Levites for 
their support. The firstfruits are also disposed 
of in the same Avay, the sin-offerings and trespass- 
offerings become the property of the priests, and a 
yearly tax of half a shekel is laid upon each male 

1 Nusnsff.- cl. Jos 211. 

5 Nch IIS ices ; cl. 1 Ch SH. ss. » 1 Oh 2SW. 

< Neh 81 c, 1 Oh c The Levites even appe.Ar in this hlston* 
as Judges (1 Oh 2619 23', 2 Oh 183- n S4«, Neh 111®). 
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Israelite for the support of the sanctuary.* In 
fact the provision, if carried out, Avould have 
given adequate support to the AA-hole sacerdotal 
caste. But the difficulty in collecting so heuA-y a 
tax must be evident. The theory of the LaAv gave 
the priests a tenth of the tithes collected by the 
Levites, and logically the high-priest would re- 
ceive the tenth of AA’hat came to the priests, but 
this is noAA’liere enjoined. 

A purely ideal construction is the assignment of 
cities Avith pasturage, though Avithout farms, to 
the Levites, a certain number of them going to 
the priests. Almost all the towns of importance 
in the country are thus given to the Levites by 
the Priestly Avriter. The earlier historical AATiters 
knoAV nothing of any such arrangement, and in 
fact to them the most striking mark of Levi is that 
he receii-ed no territory at the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan. 
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Henry Preserved SxnTH. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hindu).— i. Ri^- 
veda. — ^As a collection of sacred poetry covering m 
all probability the period from 1200 to 1000 B.C., 
the Rit^yeda cannot be expected to afford any com- 
plete picture of the actual position occupied by the 
priests in the age in which the hymns composing it 
came into being. It represents only the priestly 
activity of a limited number of families among a 
certain body of Vedic tribes settled for the most 
part in the country later known as Madhyade^a, 
and there is no probability that it completely 
mirroTs that activity on all its sides. But the 
information which it does afford is consistent and, 
so fur as it goes, gives a clear picture of the sacer- 
dotalism of the period. 

The priestly function appears to have lain 
entirely in the hands of a special class, to which 
appertained the duty of acting as the instrument 
01 securing the divine favour. There is nothing in 
any hymn of the Rigveda to suggest that it was 
composed by a man of other than the priestly 
class, though of course it is impossible to prove that 
the authors were all priests. Later tradition® 
indeed asserts that the author of one hymn 
(X, xcviii.) was Devapi Ar§tisena, a prince of the 
Kuru family, but the hymn itself makes no such 
statement, and Devdpi appears in it in a purely 
priestly capacity. The traaition of the Brahmanas 
treats occasionally as of royal origin great priests 
of the RigvedUt such as Vitvamitra and the more 
1 Nu 1S31-24. a Y6ska, Niruhta, iL 10. 
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mythic PrthI Tainya, and, still later, tradition 
ascribes several hymns to royal authorship, but 
none of these traditions has any support in the 
actual text of the SamkitS. On the other hand, 
the collection is full of references to the acti«ty of 
the priests under the generic title of brahman, and 
to several different kinds of priests, and the heredi- 
tary character of the priesthood is attested by the 
u'ord brdkmana, * descendant of a brahman.* 
Moreover, there is abundant proof in the SaiUhita 
itsdf that, as in the immediately folloTving period, 
the brahmans worked in the service of kings or 
wealthy nobles, whose generosity in sacrificial gifts 
is celebrated in the ddnasfitiis appended to several 
hymns ; the amounts of the ^fts recorded are too 
great to be accepted as genuine records, but they 
at least prove that the priests already set upon 
their services the highest value. Side by side v.-ith 
these praises of the generosity of patrons and udth 
broad hints to others to follow their example in the 
form of encomia on generositj",_ there are many 
proofs of the extremely good opmion of themselves 
entertained by the brahmans, though it is not clear 
in any passage that they had yet arrogated to 
themselves the description of gous on earth which 
they claimed shortly' afterwards. They seem to 
have adhered as strictly as possible to their own 
occupation; if priests like Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra appear as assisting their princes in battle, 
doubtless it was by their priestly power, not by 
their prowess in arms. But the priestly sphere 
included in all probability medicine, for one poet 
declares {rs. exit) that his father is a phy’sician — 
an occupation in which, to judge from all analogy, 
the use of spells would be of the highest import- 
ance. Naturally enough, the Rigveda contains 
very little of this side of priestly activity, but in 
its tenth and latest book there are found certain 
spells which touch on the medical art, one against 
the disease Yak?ma (X. ebtiii.) and two to preserve 
the life of a man lying at the door of death 
(X. Iviii., lx. 7 ff.). These hymns, with a few others, 
containing spells to procure offspring, to destroy 
enemies, and to oust a rival wife from a husband's 
affections, constitute, in conjunction with the 
funeral and wedding hymns, practically the only 
sign in the Rigveda that the actbities of the 
priests extended to the ordinary affairs of human 
life, the domestic ritual which is of so great im- 
portance in modem India, It is probable that, as 
in the next period, the activity or the priests was 
confined in the main to the greater sacrifices and 
to such only of the domestic rites as had begun to 
assume special importance; the wedding hymn 
(X. Ixxxv.) bears clear marks of comparatively 
late origin and is not primitive in character, and 
the funeral hymns exhibit a decidedly complicated 
and refined religious belief. 

It has proved impossible to trace to the Rigvtda 
the full sacrificial liturgy of the following period, 
but the hymns abundantly prove that there mready 
existed much complication of ritual and subdivision 
of function among the priests. The main subject- 
matter of the Rigveda is clearly the Jonm-sacrifice, 
and it was precisely in this sacrifice that the 
greatest number of priests was required. In one pas- 
sage (n. i. 2) to the god Agni are assigned the offices 
of hotf, potf, nestr, agnxdh, praidstr, adhvaryu, 
and brahman, as well as that of the lord of the 
house for whom the sacrifice is being performed. 
■We hear also of an upavaktr, who is doubtless to 
be identified with the praiastj-, as his business is 
to give directions to the hotr.'fi! an •udagrabha, and 
a grdvagrSbha, and of two iamitrs. The latter are 
doubtless the slayers of the victim, who in the later 
literature rank merely as attendant priests, their 
function of Idlling probably having tended to lower 
them in rank compared with the ordinary priests. 


while the two former, whose functions, to judge 
from their names, must have been the drawin^of 
the water and the taking of the pressing stones 
required for the sacrifice, disappear ns special 
priests from the later ritual. There are alsomen. 
tioned snman-singers in general and the prasloir 
and udgatr in particular. These various priests 
fall clearly into three divisions, accoiding as their 
main business was the recitation of hymns to 
accompany the offering, or the actual manual 
acts of sacrifice, or the singing of songs. It is 
prob.able enough that the original ritual was of 
simpler character, and that the actual sacrifice 
and the uttering of prayer were entrusted to one 
priest; this conclusion, based on a priori grounds 
IS strongly supported by the fact that the name 
for the reciter of hymns is hotf, a term which 
denotes the ‘ offerer ’ of the oblation, but the evi- 
dence of the Avesta ames with that of the Rig. 
veda in showing a multiplicity of priests, so that 
it is fair to conclude that the specialization of the 
ritual is prior to the separation of the Iranians and 
the 'Yedic Indians. At any rate in the Rigveda 
the hotr is the reciter of hymns celebrating the 
feats of the gods who are to partake of the ofl'er- 
ings, and to him also we must assign the verses to 
accompany the actual offering, series of which 
occur in the Samhitd. Closely associated with 
the hotr was theprafarfr, at whose instigation the 
hotr recited his litanies ; doubtless it is he who is 
me.ant when in the dpri litanies of the animal sacri- 
fice the two hotps are referred to. The brahman 
of the Rigveda is probably the name of the priest 
later called brdhmaifdehchhamsin, an assistant of 
the hoif. Of the second group of priests the 
adhvaryu is in the later ritual, and probably 
enough in the Rigveda, already the chief of the 
officiants at the actual sacribce; the polp, or 
cleanser, is paralleled by the Avestan dsnalere, the 
agnidh by the dtarevakhsha, who, like him, is 
charged with the care of the sacred fire, while the 
ncsif, or leader, may already have had the function 
from which he, later at least, derives his import- 
ance as the leader up of the wife of the sacnficer 
to play her part in a fertility ritual in the course 
of the somn-sacrifice. The sanuin-singcrs had even 
in the Rigveda a double duty : on the one hand, 
they had to recite the addresses to Soma PavamSna 
which are collected in the ninth book of the Saiit- 
hies, and, on the other, they had to sing songs 
addressed to the deities to which the hotf recited 
the hymns. The sin^g of sdmans was doubtless, 
in the form in which it occurs in the Rigveda, a 
much elaborated form of the ritual, and it is 
worthy of note that the list of priests given in 
n. i. 2 does not include any singer. 

In addition to those priests who were engaged in 
the performance of special sacrifices for which they 
were selected by the sacrificer as occasion required, 
the Rigveda mentions the purohita, the domestic 
priest of the king or of some wealthy noble- It 
may be assumed that he himself performed the 
domestic ritual of the king, but at the great sacri- 
fices he probably merely superintended the whole 
rite. There is, however, clear evidence that he 
might act as the chief of the priests, the hotf. 
Agni is both the hotp-par excellence and thepuro- 
hita ; the two divine notrs of the dprl litanies are 
also called (x. Ixx. 7) the two priests — the ptiro- 
hitas. Unlike the other priests, the purohita 'khz 
not merely in the constant and intimate service of 
the king, but he was closely concerned with the 
king in his more worldly functions. nivSmitro, 
■Vasistha, and others appear to have taken part in 
their priestly capacity m the wars of their kings, 
and the hyinn X. xeviu. records the activity of 
DevSpi for his master Santann and its success. It 
was rather from the purohitas than from the 
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ordinary sacrificial priests that the high claims of 
the brahmans to priority in the State proceeded. 

Great as the position of the priest clearly was 
in the Vedio community, he does not claim as yet 
to he powerful enough to constrain the gods to 
his win ; it is probable enough that in his own 
view and that of the people he was possessed of 
magic powers ; we have indeed in the Higveda 
(X. cxxxvi.)the mention of a muni, one of those 
dmnely inspired ascetics who figure in alt the life 
of India- But on the whole the relation of the 
priests of the Bigveda to the gods is that of devout 
worshippers who seek by skilful song and well- 
paid otlering to win the favour of the god for the 
sacrificer, in whose service they are. 

2 . Brahmanas. — In the Brdhmana literature, 
which covers the period up to the_ 6tli cent. B.C., 
the priesthood appears quite definitely as a separ- 
ate class, contrasted with the Ksatriya, or warrior 
class, the Vaitya, representing the main body of 
the people whetlier engaged in agriculture or trade, 
and the servile Sfldras. The priesthood was nor- 
mally hereditary, but the class system at this 
period and much later still allowed marriages 
between priests and women of inferior castes, and, 
though priests might be despised, as were ICavasa 
Mlusa and Vatsa, for descent real or alleged from 
slave-girls, still they would not thus necessarily 
be regarded as excluded from priestly functions. 
Nevertheless, much stress is laid on descent from 
a iurd on purity of origin, and certain cere- 
monies could be performed only by priests who ful- 
filled the prescribed condition of birth in a family 
which for a number of generations had practised the 
rite. On the other hand, there are assertions {c.g., 
Kdlhaka SamhilS, xxx. 1) that what matters is 
not descent but learning, and we actually hear in 
the Chhandogya Upantsad (rv. iv. 4) of Satya- 
kama Jfibala, whowas allowed to be taken as pupil, 
though his parentage was uncertain, his mother 
being a slave-girl who had been connected with 
several men. This evidence, however, merely shows 
that the class was not ahsolutely closed hy the rule 
of heredity. Nor was the practice of priestly 
functions absolutely restricted to the members of 
the priestly class. The legend which treats ViJ- 
vamitra as a king of the Jahnus {Pahchavinda 
Brdhmana, XXI. xii. 2j Aiiarcya Brdhmana, 
vn. xviii. 2) is supported by the occurrence in the 
Brahmanas of the terms devardjan and rdjan- 
yarsi, referring to a seer of royal origin ; all the 
stories which mention such kings are of a legend- 
ary character, but that does not alter their sig- 
nificance as evidence that the view of the priestly 
class of the time did not see any impossibility in 
kings composing poetry for the sacred rites. 

As in the penod of the Bigveda, the sacrifice b 
carried out for the profit of an individual, even in 
the case of the horse-sacrifice, which is formally an 
offering of the king alone, although intended to 
secure the prosperity of all classes of the people. 
To this rule the only exception is in the case of 
a saitra, or sacrificial session, which might last 
from twelve days to any number of years, and of 
which the most important form is Iho gavdmayana, 
lasting a whole year ; in that offering all the par- 
ticipants must be consecrated and thus made for 
the time being priests, and the sacrifice is for the 
benefit of all and not merely of the sacrificer. The 
sattra is known as early as the Bigveda, and it is 
possible that we may have in it a trace of an earlier 
period when the sacrifice was a clan sacrifice, but 
of that we have no proof. As in the Bigveda, the 
sacrifice is conducted by priestly families, but the 
separate traditions of these families, though they 
are often recorded, are of relative insignificance 
in comparison with tl e general uniformity of the 
sacrifice throughout the texts, which indicate that 


a steady process of assimilation of customary usage 
was in progress. This assimilation was doubtless 
helped by the lack of temple worship and by the 
absence of any close connexion between the State 
and the cult, such as is so marked in the growth 
of early Greek religion. 

The number of priests mentioned is greater than 
in the Bigveda, and more specific information as to 
those required for each type of ottering is given. 
The adhvaryu alone is required for the agni/iofra, 
the daily offering to Agni; for the agnyddheya 
and the new and full moon offerings the agnidh, 
the hotp, and the brahman are required besides 
the adhvaryu ; for the four monthly offerings also 
the ^rafipras(hd(r, and for the animal offering, in 
addition to the Samitf, who does not rank as a 
priest in the full sense, the maitrdvarxina. In the 
soma-sacrifice the number rises to sixteen, classified 
in the ritual texts as hotr, maitrdvaruna, aehha- 
vdka, and grdvastut ; adhvaryu, praiiprasthdtr, 
nestp, and unnetp ; udgdtf, prastotf, pratiharlp, 
and tttbrahmanya; brahman, brdhmandchchham~ 
sin, poif, and dgnidhra. To this list the Kau§I- 
takin school added a seventeenth — the sadasya, 
who was charged with the duty of general sur- 
veillance of the sacrifice. The arrangement of 
priests does not, however, correspond to their 
actual employment in the ritual, in which the 
three assistants of the brahman and the nestp 
are really assistants of the hotp, and not of the 
brahman and the adhvaryu. Of the priests the 
maitrdvaruna is identical with the praSdstp or 
upavahtp of the Bigveda, and bears his name 
because of his reciting litanies to the gods Mitra 
and Vnruna: the achhdvdka is clearly a later 
addition, the Brahmanas themselves {Aitareya, 
vi. 14 ; Kau^taki, xx’viii. 4-6) emphasizing his 
e.xceptional clmracter. The functions of the 
unnetp and snbrahmanya are unimportant. On 
the other hand, the brahman is a priest of great 
importance, whose task it is to take charge of the 
whole rite and by his silent presence to make good 
any errors which may be made in the carrying out 
of the sacrifice. He is actually declared to be as 
important for the sacrifice as all the other priests 
put together, and the tendency to multiply the 
priestly functions evidenced in his appointment is 
curiously indicated by the addition by the ICausi- 
takins of the sadasya, who would seem to have 
merely duplicated the work already performed by 
the brahman. The existence of the brahman in 
this capacity has been seen * even in the Bigveda, 
but the evidence for this view is extremely doubt- 
ful, unless perhaps in one of the latest hymns 
(X. cxli. 3). On the contrary, the evidence of 
tradition supports the view that the brahman as a 
special priest was an innovation of a comparatively 
recent period in the histoiy of the ritual by the 
Vosistha family, and that for a time only one of 
that family could perform the duties of the office, 
doubtless because such a priest alone would be 
in possession of the special knowledge which con- 
stituted the charnctenstic of the post. 

At the same time, the purohita steadily in- 
creased in importance} even the Brdkmayas are 
sufficient to show that he had become in temporal 
matters the constant adviser of the king ; in some 
cases at least the same purohita acted for two or 
even three tribes, which placed him in a position 
of quite exceptional consequence and influence. 
The relation between king and purohita is most 
effectively described in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
(yiii. 27), where the fomiulm of appointment are 
given; they are based liter.ally on those of the 
marriage ceremonial ; the purohita thus becomes 
for practical affairs the alter ego of the king, and 

I See K. Pischel and K. F. Geldner, Veditche Studien, Stutt- 
gart, 1883-1901, U. 144 1. 
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the duty of the purohita is made out to he the 
defeat of the king’s enemies and the securing of 
the prosperity of the realm. The importance of 
the aid of the purohita in war is indicated hy the 
fact that the gods in their struggles with the 
asuras repeatedly are worsted until they are able 
to summon to their aid Brhaspati, who is par 
excellence the purohita of the gods. The Atharva- 
veda (iii. 19) shows us the purohita engaged in a 
spell for success in battle. When a king, as often, 
is sent into exile by his people, it is his purohita 
who is expected to extncate him from his mis- 
fortune. In one respect, however, there is a 
change in the position of the purohita from that 
occupied hy him in the earlier period : when in a 
sacrifice he takes the part of any special priest, it 
is not, as formerly, that of the Aotr, hut that of the 
brahman, as is proved by the concurrent testimony 
of two texts {Taitiirtya Samhita, III. v. 2. 1 ; 
Aitareya Brahmana, vii. 26) — a fact which stands 
in accord with the clear indications that the hot]- 
has ceased to be the chief priest in the ritual. 

The Brahmanas claim for the brahmans high 
privileges. A priest deserves respectful reception 
and hospitable entertainment wherever he goes, 
and no limits are set to the amounts of the gifts ! 
which should be made to him at the several rites ' 
or portions of rites, one specially excellent sacrifice ■ 
being that in which a man bestows all his wealth 
upon the sacrificial priests. On the other hand, 
the value of their services was maintained hy the 
rule that no priest could accept gifts which another 
priest had rejected. The sacrificial ofi'erings also 
fell to be consumed by the priest, as he alone was 
holy enough to partake of them ; even in the royal 
consecration the king cannot partake of the soma, 
but onlj of a special drink prepared for the purpose. 
The pnest also claims to be superior to the royal 
jurisdiction ; when the king is proclaimed to the 
eople, the proclaimer adds that the king of the 
rahmans is Soma. The king may not censure a 
brahman ; when he gives away all the earth with 
what is in it, still he cannot include in that gift 
the property of a brahman. The crime of slaying 
a brahman is the only real form of murder, and 
it can be expiated only by the expensive horse- 
sacrifice. The fine for an insult to him is 100 cows 
or coins; for a blow, 1000. In a civil case the 
arbitrator must give his decision in his favour as 
against a non-brahman. But there is evidence in 
the Pahchavbhia Brahmana (xiv. vi. 8) that a 
treacherous purohita might pay for his sin with 
his life, and it appears from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana (vii. 29) that, as regards his place of abode, 
the priest was not exempt from the general power 
of the king to remove his subjects from their 
settlements at pleasure. 

In return for their special position the priests 
were expected to show such qualities as kindness 
and gentleness, devotion to duty, and knowledge 
of the ritual. Intellectually their outlook on the 
sacrifice with which they were busied has under- 
gone a profound change since the period of the 
Migveda, and presents a curious admixture of 
magic and speculation. The principle of the 
sacrifice is not merely that of giving in expecta- 
tion of a return ; the priests assume that the 
return is compelled hy the gift, and that they are 
complete masters of the universe through the 
mechanism of the sacrifice, if only that is duly 
performed. This power enables them not merely 
to assure to the sacrificer for whom they act what 
he desires, but at their pleasure, by the slightest 
error in the rite, to bring him to ruin. They 
are powerful by the sacrifice to heal dissent 
between the people and their princes; they are 
eoimlly powerful to produce such dissent — a fact 
which explains clearly enough the rise of their 


influence in the land. On the other hand, the 
priests are theosophists, and find in the sacrifice 
the explanation and cause of the universe, which 
is daily renewed in the performance of the piling 
of the sacred fire, and from this speculative side of 
their efforts comes into being the priest of the 
schools which oppose themselves to the sacrificial 
ritual. 

3. Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism.— From 
the time of the earliest Upanisads, dating about 
600 B.C., a new function of the priest comes clearly 
into \f ew, which differentiates liim more and more 
from the sacrificial priest. The sacrifice ceases to 
be for some priests the chief object of their interest 
which centres in the attempt to explain the nature 
of the universe and its relation to the self. The 
philosophy of the Upanisads is not in any sharp 
manner differentiated from the philosophy which 
commences with the doctrine of the unity of the 
universe in the sacrifice, but it is carried far 
beyond its first beginnings and to a certain extent 
the earlier Upanisads in particular hold aloof from 
the study of the Veda and the sacrifices; the 
former is shown not to be the true means of know- 
ledge ; thus in the Chhandogya Upanisad (viL 1) 
Narada confesses that all his Vedic learning has 
not taught him the true nature of the self, and in 
the same text (vi. 1) Svetaketu, despite his study 
of the Veda for the prescribed period, is merely 
conceited and not well instructed. The Srhadar- 
anyalca Upanisad contains (1. iv. 10, III. ix. 6, 21) 
several distinctly hostile references to the sacrifice, 
and the same spirit may be traced more faintly in 
the Chhandogya Upanisad (i. 10 f.). At the same 
time, these Upanisads show no complete approval 
of the rival method of holiness, whicli undoubtedly 
existed at this time and was much in favour- 
asceticism. For the sacrifice, for Veda study, and 
for penance they substitute knowledge as the all- 
important thing, and the life of the brahman 
becomes concentrated upon study on the one hand 
and the teaching of pupils on the other. Stress is 
also laid on the fact that knowledge can be gained 
from others than brahmans ; if the stories which 
ascribe the teaching of brahmans to kings like 
Janaka, Pravahana Jaivali, Asvapati Kaikeya, 
and Ajatasatm cannot be pressed into proof of the 
derivation of the doctrines of the Upanisads from 
the Ksatriya class, as has been maintained, still 
they do show that intellectual activity was en- 
couraged hy free discussion, and the mention of 
women in the Upanisads as taking part in such 
discussions reveals a new feature in religions life; 
the sacrificial ritual knows of no woman priest, 
and the functions permitted to the wife of the 
sacrificer are even more limited than his own. 
The later Upanisads, however, show a distinct 
attempt to reconcile the claims of the study of the 
A'’edB, the sacrifice, and asceticism with the search 
for true knowledge, and, without making these 
things adequate means of discovering that know- 
ledge, they' treat them as a useful or necessary 
propmdeutic. The same view is in effect already 
enunciated in the Bj-hadaranyalai Upanisad (IV. 
iv, 22), where we find the germ of the theory of 
the four diramas, or stages of life, which an Aryan 
or at least a brahman should follow : the first is 
study of the Veda, the duty' of the brahmachdrin ; 
the second sacrifice and almsgiving, the lot of the 
gj-hastha, or householder ; and the third is asceti- 
cism, the iot of the vdnaprastha, which later in- 
genuity unjustifiably^ divides into two states — that 
of the forest-dweller and that of the wandering 
and homeless beggar, bhiksu or parivrdjaka. The 
Chhandogya (II. xxiii. 1) carries the matter a little 
farther : it ranks as three branches of duty sacri- 
[ fice with Vedic study and the giving 01 aims, 

! asceticism, and studentship with a teacher, end 
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then sets over against them the abiding in brahman, 
which is later developed into the fourth airama. 
The Kena (33) and the Katha Ujjanisads (l. ii. 15) 
are equally clear in their recognition of the value 
of study and asceticism, and wie Kcna also men- 
tions sacrifice expressly as a condition of true 
knowledge. The significance of these requirements 
is clear: in face of the tendency of the day to 
resort to asceticism and to abandon the use of 
sacrifice, which indeed in the Buddhist texts is 
regarded with much contempt, the Brahmans were 
anxious to find due place and room for the dilFerent 
sides of human activities, even if their doctrines of 
the nature of the alman were such as logically to 
deny all value whatever to Vodio study, asceticism, 
and sacrifice. 

It is clear that great importance attached to the 
relation of pupil and teacher, especially as the 
doctrines of the philosophical schools were held to 
be specially sacred, such as could indeed be im- 
parted in some cases only in the seclusion of the 
wild, whence the title Aranynha, ‘ Forest Book,’ for 
portions of the philosophic literature. The teacher 
IS bound to impart all his knowledge to the pupil, 
who stays with him, and in return the pupil is 
bound to afford all possible assistance in the affairs 
of daily life to the teacher — to tend his cattle, to 
collect fuel, to guard the sacred fire, and to beg. 
The giving of pajunent for teaching is not approved 
by the texts, but the practice seems to have grown 
up under which at the termination of his student- 
smp, which might extend over any period, twelve 
ears being a common time, the pupil took leave of 
is teacher by presenting him with a gift propor- 
tioned to the pupil's means. Not only Brahmans 
might go as pupils j the Sfilras formally contem- 
plate members of the K?atriya and the Vaitya 
class studying, but doubtless these cases were 
comparatively rare, just as the normal ascetic was 
the Brfihman, not one of the other two classes. 
The teacher was expected to perform for his pupil 
the formal rite of initiation by which his spiritual 
training commenced— -an event which is the refined 
form of the puberty rites of new birth which are 
found wide-spread throughout the world. The 
relation of pupil and teacher is of special interest, 
as it forms the root of the Hindu veneration and 
deification of the yiini.* 

The relationship of the pupil and teacher doubt- 
less led in many cases to the formation of schools 
of thought in which the views of a distinguished 
teacher gradually spread and attained considerable 
vogue, as we may judge from the frequent reference 
to teachers such as Aruni or Yajfiavalkya. In two 
famous cases, however, the influence of the teacher 
has far surpassed normal limits, and given rise to 
the formation of a sect which has created a form 
of religion differing in essentials from Brahmanism. 
The older and the more closely akin to Brahmanism 
is undoubtedly Jainism, which represents a definite 
tendency to develop systematically the ascetic side 
of Indian views of life. The ideal is to reach the 
condition of perfection, which is the end of exist- 
ence, by means of rising superior to all the needs 
of the ordinary life of man, and by laying aside all 
the passions which man feels. Hence the regula- 
tions which applied in the Brahmanic system, and 
which enjoined abstinence from the taking of life, 
honesty, chastity, and the speaking of the truth, 
appear in Jainism in forms exaggerated out of ail 
reality. The doctrine of ahiriisa, was a natural 
enough revolt from the absurd prodigality of life 
in the ordinary sacrifice, and its growth can be 
traced in the Brahmanic literature ; in Jainism it 
degenerates into an objection to the destruction 
of even the most infinitesimal insect life, which 
compels the most ridiculously minute precautions 
1 See K. Glaser, ZDIIO IxvL [1912] 1-37. 


to be taken against harm to such life or even to 
the air itself. The doctrine against the taking of 
another’s property is carried by Mahavira to a pro- 
hibition of attachment to any object or person, 
which counts as the fifth of the great vows of the 
priesthood. The Digarabara sect of the Jains go 
farther, and carry out the principles of the school 
to the logical conclusion, which seems to have 
been adopted by Mahavira, of wearing no clothes. 

It was inevitable that the success of Mahavira 
and the spread of his doctrines among a far wider 
class than the followers of any particular Brahman 
teacher should lead to the formation of a com- 
munity with soma distinctly original features. 
Such a community followed the lines of the pre- 
existing system of pnpilship; a formal initiation 
by a priest of the order acts ns a preliminary to 
the adoption of the life of the Jain monk, who 
then becomes a homeless wanderer like the Brah- 
man ascetic, forbidden to possess any property, 
and compelled to beg his food, to live on what he 
thus obtains, to wear at most the rags that he can 
gather, and to avoid dwelling long in anj' one 
place save in the time of the rains. The necessity 
for fixed dwellings during the three or four months 
of the rainy season gave tiie impulse to the develop- 
ment of the onasi-monostic life, more or less per- 
manent dwelling-places, though of the simplest 
kind, being allotted to the monks by the kindness 
of laymen. But the rule of wandering is still 
applicable. The essential duty of the monk is 
meditation and spiritual exercises, life being sup- 
ported by begging, but in the course of its develop- 
ment the intellectual part of the discipline has 
become of less importance than the devotion of 
efibrt to avoid the destruction of life, and the 
provision of food. Moreover, from an early date, 
perhaps as early ns the 2nd cent. B.c., a definitely 
Hindu element has been introduced in the form of 
idol- worship, accepted by both theSvetfimbara and 
the Digambarn sects, but rejected by the reforming 
sect of the Sthfinakavasi from the 15th cent, on- 
wards. The introduction of this new element has 
added to the duties of the Jain monk a temple 
worship, consisting in the main of mental devotion 
and contemplation of the idol of the Tirthankara, 
accompanied by the singing of hymns in his 
honour. There has also arisen a temple priest- 
hood, who in the case of the Digambaras must 
be Jains, and who perform to the idol the ordinary 
Hindu rites of waging, dressing, and adorning it, 
the waving of lights before it, the burning of in- 
cense, and the giving of offerings of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and rice. The Jain priest does not, however, 
eat the food thus presented, differing in this from 
the BrSbman priest and the Hindu temple-priest. 
In the temples of the Svetambaras men who are not 
Jains, even Brahmans, may be employed. 

Besides the monks the Jains recognize an order 
of nuns, subject to the same general rules of life as 
the monks, and, what has been of the first import- 
ance for the persistence of the faith, orders of lay 
male and female adherents, ir&vakas and ir&vikas. 
This recognition gives the laity definite duties 
and obligations, based upon but modified from 
those binding on the monks and nuns. Among 
the vows undertaken by the laity are those of from 
time to time observing for a brief period the full 
restrictions incumbent on the sadku, and of con- 
stantly helping the monks by gifts to them of the 
food and other articles which they are allowed to 
have, and the lending of such articles as they may 
not take for their own. Probably from the first 
these adherents have been largely of the mercan- 
tile class — a result contributed to by the fact that 
the Jain restrictions on the taking of life shut 
many avenues of profession even to the lay com- 
munity (cf. art. Monasticism [Hindu]). 
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Tradition, probably correctl3^ ascribes Jlahavira 
to a Ksatrij-a familj’, and the Buddha was un- 
doubtedly not of Brahman hirth. Moreover, in 
the eastern country in which he preached there is 
evidence ' that the Brahmanical system was much less 
rigidly determined than in the west, and that the 
practiceof ^^atriyas and Vai^yas becoming ascetics 
was far more mdely spread. But the Buddha in 
his precepts of life for his followers differed essen- 
tialfy from Mahavira in laying stress on avoiding 
extremes of asceticism, such as the religious suicide 
encouraged by Jainism ; greater freedom was ac- 
corded to the monks to receive the aid of the laity, 
and no attempt of any kind was made to organize 
the laity into a community formally dependent on 
the order of monks. The admission of women ns a 
special order of nuns was onlj' grudgingly conceded, 
and subjected to such restrictions that the spiritual 
effect of the community of nuns on the faith can- 
not be discerned. But from the death of the 
founder there entered into the duty of the pious 
monk the obligation of paying reverence to the 
four places of special importance in his life — that 
where he was bom, that in which he obtained 
enlightenment, that in which he decided to set 
going the wheel of the law, and that in which he 
entered nirvana. The actual reverence of the 
relies of the departed Buddha was perhaps at first 
reserved to the layadherents, butitpassed naturally 
enough into that idol-worship which assimilated 
the worship of Buddha to that of a Hindu god. 
Moreover, the doctrinal development of Buddhism 
in the Mahayana school displaced the historical 
Buddha as the centre of Buddhism by mythological 
figures essentially divine. 

In one important point both Buddhism and Jain- 
ism aCTeed — the introduction of the formal confes- 
sion of sin as an essential part of the duty of the 
monk and in Jainism also of the laity. In both 
cases the fortnightly gatherings and the great 
yearly meeting of the monks were the specially fit 
occasions for the confession, but great stress was 
laid in Jainism on immediate confession to the 
guTni in order to avoid by repression the accumula- 
tion of karma. For such systematic confession 
there was no place in Brahmanism with its lack of 
defined tenets, though the importance of confession 
for certain ritual purposes was recognized. In 
these formal assemblies there was the possibility 
of the development of an ecclesiastical organization, 
but such an organization never developed itself 
any more than Hinduism has been able to produce 
a regularly organized hierarchy. 

The Indian ascetic, whatever his religions 
belief, is credited with the attainment of magical 

owers of every kind, and this is true of both the 

ain and the Buddhist — indeed in even a higher- 
degree of the latter faith, for one of the four rules 
for monks in that belief is not to boast of the 
possession of such powers as they do not enjoy. 
This is the better side of the magical powers 
which ordinary Indian belief ascribes to the priest, 
and of which so much is made in the Brahmanical 
literature. 

4. Early Hinduism. — The two great epics of 
India, the Mahdhhdrata and tbeifamnyano!, taken 
in conjunction with the early law-books and with 
the Buddhist and Jain scriptures, present us with 
a form of religion and custom to which the name 
of Hinduism can fairly be given as distinguishing 
it from the doctrines of the Srdhmaijas. The 
religion of these texts is only in part the natural 
development of the religion of the Brahmanas ; 
it contains many elements of faith, doubtless as 
old as that religion, but appealing to different 
sections of the people; it is essentially a more 

1 See Fick, DU tociah GlUdmnn <m norddsUichtn Indien. 
p. 117 0. 


popular faith than that which was concerned with 
the sacrificial ritual and the speculations arisin" 
out of it. Hence the priest of the sacrificial ritual 
is of less nrominence, -while the purohiCa comes 
forward. The priests of the epic may be dirided 
into the ordinary priests, whose life is spent amid 
simple surroundings in the performance of their 
functions, and the spiritual advisers of the kin^s 
who of course were often also the spiritual teache^ts 
of their youth. The office -was one which tended to 
be hereditary in the same degree as the monarchy, 
and the mere fact that a pnest might be at once 
the gum of the king and his purokita naturally 
exalted the claims to importance of the latter 
office. The boast of the Brahmanas that the 
priests are the gods on earth is repeated -ivith in- 
creased force ; the gods are made out to be depend- 
ent on the priests, who, if need be, could create new 
gods. The power of the king is really derived 
from the priests, and they have the power to 
destroy a king who proves unwilling to meet their 
demands for gifts -which have now grow-n beyond 
all measure ; cows and land are expected as matters 
of course and even villages and districts, i.e. the 
revenues derived from these places. The assembly 
of the people, which is a real thing in the Bigveda 
and still seems to have lingered on in the age of 
the Brahmanas, disappears in the epic, passing 
through the forms of the council of warriors and 
of priests, and fin.ally becoming in eflect the secret 
conclave of the king and the priest, who gradually 
was able to persuade the king that his advice was 
-worth much more than that of the people or even 
of the warriors. Naturally enough, this view of 
the comparative value of the two elements 
for the purposes of State aflairs was not ac- 
cepted always by the warriors; the legends of 
disobedient kings like Visvfimitra and Nahn§a 
show, indeed, the terrible fate of those who were 
bold enough to question the position of the priests, 
but also indicate that there -were kings impious 
enough to doubt the all-sufficiency of the priesthood. 
Naturally enough, the claims of immunity to 
punishment made by the priests are of the most 
wholesale character ; even for the gravest crimes 
they' insist that no corporal punishment of any 
kind can be inflicted on a priest, though, ns in the 
Brahmanas, kings seem to have felt themselves 
entitled to punish treachery by death. In return 
for this privileged position, the priests -were 
evidently conscious of the need of providing them- 
selves with all the learning possible to help them 
in the guidance of the king in bis administration 
of justice and his executive government, as well as 
in the conduct of his sacred duties of sacrifice ; the 
horse-sacrifice, as especially an imperial socrifice, 
revealed the value of the skilled assistance of the 
priests. A priest, ho-wever, might also actually 
perform feats of arms, though the general rule is 
opposed to any active participation in fighting by 
the priest ; of this there is a classic example in 
Drona, who combines, with the greatest success in 
e.ach, spiritual and -ivarlike functions, while his 
son, who was a -warrior of no small fame, was 
taunted with impropriety in bearing arms against 
the rule of the priesthood. But it -ivas not only 
by the legitimate arts of statesmanship that the 
urokila commanded so fully' the obedience of the 
ing ; he was an expert in astrology and a sooth- 
sayer and magician, all of which features are 
given prominence in the tales of kings and their 
purohitas narrated in the Jdtakas. Farther, his 
position at court lent itself to intrigue of every 
kind, as is evidenced by the semi-mythical account 
of Chanakya’s relations to his sovereign. 

It is probably to this period that we must attrib- 
ute the beginning of the division of the Brflhman 
class into different sub-classes divided by oecupa- 
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tion, though prohahly as yet still theoretically and 
in feeling one. The Buddhist texts show us Brah- 
mans as agriculturists, as engaged in pastoral 
occupations and in trade, and the Dharma-siUras 
{Apastamba, 1. vii. 20. 12 ; Gautama, vii. 1 ff.) 
confirm this account to the extent of permitting 
these occupations, in certain circumstances of 
pressure, to the Brahmans. It is possible also 
that in the eastern country, sucli ns Magadha, 
Brahmans went farther and undertook professions 
of a class never approved by the stricter schools ; 
in the JataJcas (iv. 361 ff.) we find suggestions that 
they could act as hunters, and fulfil other menial 
tasks. It does not appear that Brahmans who 
occupied themselves in these unpriestly functions 
at the same time devoted themselves to any priestly 
offices, whether sacrificial or intellectual ; and we 
may therefore see in this adoption by priests of 
other than their appropriate functions the bcrin- 
ning of the breaking up of the unity of the class 
into castes determined in the main by hereditary 
occupation. 

The attitude of the priesthood towards the gods 
as depicted in the epic is what might be naturally 
expected as the outcome of the theorizing of the 
BrdKynana period. The priests then degraded the 
gods from all real importance except in their con- 
nexion with the sacrifice, and the priests of the 
epic have likewise no real respect for or belief in 
the minor deities of the pantheon, and to this rank 
even Indra and Vanina have sunk. The great 
gods of the epic are in the first place Visnu, and in 
the second place, as the result of later working 
over, Siva; both these gods are of essentially 
popular origin, but in the epic that popular worship 
has been overlaid by the philosophic pantheism 
which is most congenial to tlie temperament of the 
Brahman. Even the devotion of the worshipper 
to the divinity, which was clearly prevalent in 
some sects, as reproduced in the epic, is overlaid 
with pantheistic elements. 

S* Mediseval and modem India. — The priest of 
the middle age of India as revealed in t\iG Puranas 
and in the classical Sanskrit literature presents 
essentially the same features as the priest of 
modem times. The chief distinction between this 
period and the epic age is that of the growing 
complexity of life and the progressive Hinduization 
of the centre and south of India. As a result the 


priestly class becomes split up more and more into 
different subdivisions which in effect constitute 


castes within the main class, between which there 


is no marriage possible and sometimes not even 
complete freedom of intercourse and commensality. 
The tendency of the Brahmans to adopt very 
dfiverse modes of life, of which there are only traces 
in the earliest period, becomes more and more 
marked, and, combined with geographic differences, 
this fact has contributed to the growth in the 
number of the castes. Further support has been 
given to the development by the practice by which 
aboriginal deities have been taken over bodily into 
the Hindu pantheon, doubtless, at least in some 
cases, together with the priesthood attached to 
the deity, just as the ruling family of the tribe 
was taken into the rank of the K§atriyas. Hence 
arose innumerable subdivisions among the ten 
great divisions into which the Brahmans are 
popularly divided — the Sarasvatas, ICanyakubjas, 
Gauras, Utkalas, and hlaithilas north of the 
Vindhya range; and the Maharastras, Andhras 
or Tailahgas, Dr0.vidas, Karnatas, and Gurjaras 
south of that range. But of these castes many 
have no priestly functions at all, and have devoted 
themselves to occupations of the most diverse 
type, ranging from the learned professions to the 
humblest duties of agriculture, and even trade. 
Even within the sphere of religion the differences 


between the different classes of Brahmans is most 
marked. At the lowest level stands the village- 
priest, who is, however, of great importance in tlie 
life of the village, as his presence is requisite for 
the due performance of tlie religious ceremonies 
which make up so great a part of the life of a 
Hindu; at initiation, at marriage, at birth, and 
at death his presence is essential, even if other 
priests may be allowed to take part in the more 
important of these functions ; and in return for 
his services he receives a fixed allowance of grain, 
with special presents on important occasions. The 
village-^ttrofitVa is often also the astrologer, who 
prepares horoscopes, predicts the days for sowing 
and reaping, tells fortunes, and often as a magician 
averts disease and controls evil spirits. The im- 
portant science of omens is also in the hands of the 
astrologer. Other Brahmans, again, are engaged 
in the performance of the temple worship, though 
many of the functions of that worship are performed 
by men of lower caste. In its normal form the 
ritual of a great temple is mainly centred in the 
ceremonial treatment of the idol of the god whose 
temple it is. The daily round involves the awaking 
of the god from slumber, his dressing and undress- 
ing, bathing, anointing, and painting, and frequent 
feeding; the priests partake of the food, which 
through its consecration by the eating of it by the 
god is holy, and which is therefore sometimes given 
or sold in part to the people. Further, incense is 
burned, lights are waved, bells are rung, and 
flowers and other offerings ns well as food are 
presented. During these performances Brahmans 
often recite texts taken from the holy books of 
the religion of the god in question, mamly, in the 
case of lCr?na, the BkSgavata Piirdpa, in the case 
of Siva, the Liriga PurS^a, Siva’s most potent 
representation being in the form of a lihga. The 
priests, however, while they superintend and control 
the performance of the temple ritual, do not claim 
for themselves the sole power to perform the acta 
of which it consists. The layman, on payment of 
the due fees, may be permitted to perform most if 
not all of the acts of worehip. 

As opposed to the Brahmans who concern them- 
selves with the temple worship, a far higher in- 
tellectual rank is occupied by those who are 
members of one of the religious schools, the abund- 
ance of which is attested throughout the period. 
These schools have naturally undergone numerous 
changes in the course of time ; the devotees of the 
sun, who appear to have flourished in the time of 
Sankara (9th cent. A.D.), have disappeared, and 
the Vai?navn sects have attained much greater 
prominence since the revival of Vaisnavism by 
RamSnuja in the 11th cent. A.D. In the Vaisnava 
schools the traditional respect for the teacher, 
which is seen in the claim of the Brahmans in the 
Vedic age to be gods on earth, reveals itself in its 
highest form in the sect of Vallabhacharya, in 
which the gums are even in life treated as living 
embodiments of the god, and receive the formiS 
marks of respect which are accorded to the images 
of the god whom they serve. But, even in Qie 
sects that carry the process of deification of the 
guru less far, the greatest importance is placed 
upon him, as he is the source from which alone 
the saving knowledge which will procure the 
heaven of Bliss open to Vaisnavas can be derived. 
The Sikh guru baptized the disciple and taught 
him the name of Hari, which alone can procure 
himpalvation, and in return demanded and received 
the implicit obedience which raised the Sikh to so 
high a pitch of military power when its bent was 
delinitmy turned under Govinda to warfare ;vith 
the JIuhammadans. Common again to all sects 
of \%isnavism is the stress laid on the sacramental 
meal, which is decidedly a development of the 
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giWng or selling of the sacramental food by the 
temple priests to outsiders, and wliich is tlie most 
definite sign of the belief, more or less clearly held 
by the Vaisnava teachers, that caste divisions were 
not ultimately in accord with the principles of 
their faith. Both in the practice of the sacramental 
meal and in the respect paid to the gum there has 
been seen the influence of Christian doctrines, but 
in the latter case at least the supposition isOTatnit- 
ous, the respect being a natural Indian develop- 
ment.* 

The teaching of the schools is not normally 
antagonistic to idol-worship, which it allows as a 
mode of approaching the divinity ; even the Sikhs, 
who are m theory opposed to idolatry, make a 
fetish of the Granth^ the sacred book of their 
scriptures, and guard it in a shrine, paying to it 
the same rites as are oft'ered to Hindu idols. There 
is therefore no necessary incompatibility in the 
combination of the duties of priest in a temple and 
spiritual teacher, and the two functions are some- 
times united. Tliis is essentially the case with the 
priests of the Tantric rites, who themselves take 
a part in the performance of the rites which they 
approve, and to which they give in their theoretic 
teaching a symbolical signification. These priests 
are reckoned as gods by their followers, for their 
command of mantras, or spells, makes them 
superior to the gods, on whom again the whole 
world depends. The possession of magic power by 
the priest is a commonplace of later as of earlier 
Indian belief, but it is carried to its farthest extent 
in Tantrism, which in this aspect is closely allied 
to the Yoga philosophj;. Another side of the same 
element of priesthood is seen in the varied classes 
of ascetics, who undergo severe penances of all 
kinds in order to produce ecstatic states, and many 
of whom are doubtless connected in origin with 
the ascetics of whom we hear in the Buddhist texts. 
The better side of asceticism shows itself in the 
persistence of the practice by which, after the 
performance of the duties of life as a householder, 
in old age the Brahman, be he priest or politician, 
ends his days in the meditation of the sannydsin. 

In one respect there is a clear distinction between 
modem and epic and, still more, Vedic India. The 
Vedio sacrifice is all but extinct at the present day, 
and has clearly been moribund for centuries; in 
its place have come the temple worship on the one 
hand and the great popular festivals on the other. 
These festivals, such as the Makarasankranti, the 
Vasantapanchaml, the Holl, and the Dlpfilf, are of 
essentially popular origin, and traces of them can 
be seen in the Vedic ritual, but in that ritual they 
have been deprived of their original nature and 
brought into the scheme of sacrifices performed by 
and for the profit of the sacrificing priests and their 
employers only. Doubtless outside the Brah- 
manical circles they persisted in their simpler form, 
which can often be recognized in the ceremonials 
of the present day, though many elements of 
sectarian religion have found their way into these. 

A certain distinction in the religious methods 
adopted by the priesthood may be observed between 
this and the earlier periods. In place of tlie schools 
of the Brahmin ritual or the wandering monks of 
the Buddhists or the Jains, we find the wander- 
ing monk of the type of Sankara, KaniSnuJa, and 
hladhva, ivho go here and there challenging others 
to discuss the new theories of the Vedanta Siitra 
which they have to propound, and retiring from 
time to time to a monastery for study and literary 
composition; these are obviously in spirit and in 
method a natural development of the philosophers 
of the Upnnisads, but with their intellectual 
activity definitely directed by the authority of the 


' See 51. Oarbe, Jndien and dag ChrisUntum, 
p. 276. 


Tubingen, 1914, 


Vedanta Siitra and of the Upanisads. A veri- 
different method of religious propaganda appcan 
in the Tamil south, at an undefined but certainly 
early date, in the shape of the itinerant poet 
devotee, and musician, who wanders hither and 
thither with a large retinue, singing his own com- 
positions in the vernacular in honour of the god 
whose shrine he frequents ; this is a type of priest 
corresponding to the conception of bhakti and 
differing entirely from the type of theologian pro- 
duced by the Brahman schools, and of more popular 
orimn. Kamananda, to whom is due the spread 
in N. India of the doctrine of Eamanuja and the 
more definite rejection of the importance of caste, 
introduced the type, at once intellectual and 
popular, of the wandering theologian who could 
dispute with the most learned opponents, but was 
anxious to preach in their own tongue to the 
people and to express in vernacular verse the 
tenets and principles which he sought to inculcate. 
An attempt to strengthen this appeal to the popular 
mind was made by Chaitanya at the beginning of 
the 16th cent, by introducing from the south its 
ecstatic religious dancing and singing. The older 
method of Ramfinanda was, however, followed by 
Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538) and Tulsi Das (A.D. 1537- 
1622) ; both of these were married men, as opposed 
to Ramananda, w’ho was a . monk — a fact which 
distinguishes the adherents of the bhakti cults 
from the Buddhists or Jains. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the in- 
fluence of Christianity has produced considerable 
effects in the Hindu conception of priestly methods 
and ideals. Apart from the effects on doctrine, 
the general result of this influence has been, on 
the one hand, to create for Hinduism a feeling of 
unity and individuality hitherto not to be dis- 
cerned ; there has even been created a society, the 
Bbarata Dharma Mahamnndala, for the defence of 
Hinduism as such. It is, however, characteristic 
of the nature of Hinduism that no effort has been 
made to create a controlling spiritual centre, such 
as would assimilate Hinduism to the'great Churches 
of the West. On the other baud, the minor re- 
forming bodies have some conception of church 
organization, and in practically all aspects of 
Hinduism a strong impulse has been given to the 
priesthood to undertake the direction and support 
of various forms of social service. 

6. Animistic tribes. — ^The primitive tribes have 
from the beginning of Indian history been con- 
tinually falling under the influence of the higher 
culture of the tribes among them, and their concep- 
tions of priesthood have been affected by the views 
and practices of these tribes. There are still, how- 
ever, abundant traces of a more primitive view in 
which the priest is mainly a medicine-man, whose 
strength lies in his magical powers and his ability 
to become the subject of divine possession. In 
this view the priesthood is not, as in Vedic India, 
a hereditary profession based on sacred learning 
and knowledge of tradition, but a spiritual exalta- 
tion which betrays possession by the divinity. 
Thus among the ICols, when a vacancy occurs m 
the office of village-priest, the ne.xt holder of the 
office is determined by a process of divination. A 
winnowing-fan with some rice is used, and the 
person who holds it is dragged towards the man 
on whom the office of priest is to be conferred. A 
similar practice is observed among the OrSons. 
In N. India in addition to the professional exor- 
cists there are others who do not learn their work 
from a guru, as do the professionals, but are 
naturally inspired by a spirit. In accordance with 
this view is the practice of the semi-Hinduized 
Dravidian tribes of the Vindhya range, who often 
I woTship Gansam or Raja Dakhan. The shrine oi 
I the god is in charge of the village-baiga, who is 
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invariably selected from among some of the mder 
forest tribes snch as the Btraiya. Much of the 
work of the baiga is sorcery pure and simple, and 
for this purpose no doubt the most uncivilized 
person is the best adapted, as being in closer tonch 
with thespirits in nature. Similarly the Knrumbas 
in the Ki^pri Hills are employed by the Badagas, 
who are much above them in culture, for the sake 
of their special powers. So it is with the ordinary 
n.ve carried by the dweller in the jungle that the 
victim is slain at the shrine, the baiga then taking 
as his share the head, while the rest of the meat 
is consumed by the male members of the tribe. 
IVhen the baiga in villages of the hill-country 
south of the Ganges desires to exorcize a disease- 
ghost, he attains the necessary dir-ine possession 
% beating himself with the iron chain which 
hangs from the roof of the shrine of the village- 

f od, and which among the Gonds is considered to 
e in itself divine. The same principle of divine 
possession is exhibited in the worship of Bhiwasu, 
the regular Gond deity, who is identified with 
BhJmasena, one of the Pandavas; once a year a 
special feast is held in his honour, at which the 
god inspires the priest, who, after leaping frantic- 
ally round, falls in a trance. In an analogous 
manner thronphont S. India priests in fantastic 
attire, often mth masks human or animal, dance 
in order to cause the entry into themselves of 
some spirit, possessed by whom they can predict the 
future for those who make inquiry. Moreover, 
even the sacrifices in which the priests take part 
in large measure are obviously mere fertility- 
charms, as in the case of the famous human 
sacrifices of the Kandhs. The cult which thej' 
performed was simple in the extreme ; the elaborate 
temples and formal worship of the Hindu gods is 
unknorvn in aboriginal relipons, where the temple 
is often of the simplest possible formation, con- 
sisting merely of a heap of stones, while even in 
more advanced communities at most a small hut 
forms the abode of the priest of the god, who is 
aniconic. Of the development of higher religious 
conceptions among the aboriginal priesthoods we 
have no clear proof, as the occasional appearance 
of what may be considered higher beliefs may 
easily be explained by borrowing from the sur- 
rounding tribes which have fallen under Hindu 
influences. Among the Kandhs there are priests 
who have no other occupation than their sacred 
functions; others, again, can engage in other 
employments, hut are forbidden in any event the 
profession of arms, just as in theorj- this profession 
was closed to the Brahman. The Todas in the 
south have a celibate priesthood, hut it is un- 
certain whether this conception is borrowed from 
Hinduism or is merely one instance of the superiority 
of the celibate for the exercise of functions con- 
nected with divinity, of which there are traces in 
the Vedie period itself, though the principle is not 
carried very far. In many cases, however, the 
penetration of Hindu practice goes very far ; thus 
the ont-caste tribe of the Tiyas in Malabar have 
since A.D. 1890 created for themselves a temple 
worship modelled on the ordinary Hindu type but 
served by non-Brahman priests. A much older 
example of the same principle is probably to be 
seen in the growth of the Lingayat (j.r.) sect of 
baivas in S. India, whose priests, jahgamas, are 
not Brahmans, hut may belong to any other caste. 
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A. Berkiedale Keith. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Iranian).— i. Pre- 
Zarathushtrian times. — ^That the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Iranians before the reform of 
Zarathushtra necessitated and actnally commanded 
the services of n priestly class scarcely admits of 
any doubt, though, in the absence of direct 
records, the proof of this, as of so many other 
facts relating to the early life of the Iranians, 
rests upon indirect evidence. In the Avests. we 
find that the generic term for ' priest ’ is athravan, 
clearly derived from nJur, ‘fire’ — a fact which is 
significant alike of the early origin and of the 
principal function of the sacerdotal office in Iran. 
That reverence for fire was a marked feature of 
the religious life of the Iranians in the most primi- 
tive period is well established;' and, when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the word atharvan 
in the Bigveda has, among other related senses, 
the same connotation ns the Iranian form ithravan, 
the inference becomes irresistible that both the 
office and its Avestan name are derived from Indo- 
Iranian days. Moreover, although athravan, as 
the common appellation of the priests, suggests 
that they had as their chief care the maintenance 
and gnardiansliip of the sacred fire, nevertheless 
it can hardly be supposed that even in the pre- 
Zarathnshtrian period their duties were not more 
extensive. The old Iranian pantheon enshrined 
other highly venerated dmnities," whose cults 
would naturally require the mediation of priests. 
The cult of Haoma, to name only one, involring, 
as in all probability it did, in the earliest times a 
somewhat elaborate ritual, would afford a special 
opportunity for priestly intervention. Later 
tradition also, as reflected in Ys. ix. I f., lends 
support to this contention. In that passage the 
poet describes Haoma approaching Zarathushtra 
in the morning while he was chanting the Gathas 
in the presence of the sacred fire, and entreating 
the prophet to pray to him, to consecrate his juice 
for libations, nnd praise him as the other sages or 
priests were praising him. Nor can there be any 
doubt that prayers, invocations, nnd sacrifices 
offered to all tlievr gods at this period were medi- 
ated by tlieir priests.’ 

Regarding the organization of the priesthood 
and the relation of the priests to the laity and to 
other classes in society at that period, we have 
bnt little data from which to draw an 3 ’ conclusions 
irith absolute certainty. Although Firdausi’s 
attribution of the establishment of tlie three 
orders of priests, warriors, and hnshandmen to 
Yima belongs to the sphere of legend rather than 
to that of history, still the division itself repre- 
sents an early stage in the development of the 
Iranian commonwealth. Moreover, the position 
of the priests at the head in eveiy enumeration of 
these orders in the Avesta, suggesting the venera- 

1 Sec art. Altar (Persian), vol, L p. 347, with the relcrences. 

2 See art. God (Iranian), vcL vi. p. 291. 

J a. Herod. L 132. 
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tiou in which they were held, is in perfect accord 
with what we know of the deep moral earnestness 
and marked religious susceptibilities of the ancient 
Iranians.* There is no eiddence, however, that 
the Sthravans of Iran were regarded or claimed to 
be regarded ndth the same superstitious awe and 
reverence as the Brahmans of India arrogated to 
themselves. No superiority as regards descent or 
higher nature was ascribed to or demanded by the 
pnests of Iran, That priestly families = existed at 
this period, who handed down to their descendants 
the secrets of correct sacrificing and the approved 
forms of invocations, may veiy well have been the 
case, though nothing in the nature of a close 
priestly caste resulted in Iran — at least during the 
period now considered. The high regard in which 
agriculture came to be held at an early period and 
the constant dependence of the community for its 
defence upon the warrior-class would in themselves 
militate against the development of castes in Iran.’ 
Moreover, the fact that, according to the Avesta,* 
Zarathushtra was the first priest, warrior, and 
agriculturist indicates that tradition at least did 
not regard the gulf between those classes in the 
earliest times as an impassable one. 

2. The Zarathushtrian reform. — In the nature 
of things it was very unlikely that the great 
spiritual movement which is associated 'ndth the 
name of Zarathushtra should leave the priesthood 
unaffected. What its influence actually proved to 
be, so far as it is ascertainable, must be learnt 
from its reflexion in the hymns, or Gdthas, of the 
A vesta. In those hymns the atkravans are not once 
mentioned by name. In one passage,' it is true, 
the prophet applies to himself another old Aryan 
term for 'priest,’ namely zaotar (Skr. hotar), 
which may serve to show that, however insignifi- 
cant the sacerdotal element in the new movement 
proves to have been, he did not entirely renounce 
priestly functions. Bat the character of his 
reform helps to account for the recession of the 
Sthravans into the background. It was a change 
in the basal truths of the religion more than in 
its external symbols. It was a question not of the 
manner of expressing their devotion to the deities, 
but rather of the object to whom their worship 
should be directed. It was a great prophetic and 
religious revolution, not a priestly transformation. 
New and more spiritual conceptions of deity were 
bom, which were only afterwards to be clothed 
and expressed in ritualistic forms.® Still, no doubt 
the Sthravans of the old religion, at least those of 
them who 3uelded themselves to the great reform, 
found a place in the religious life and ministry of 
the new Mazdmism ; for the sacred fire continued 
to bum and was jealously guarded during the new 
and more spiritual epoch, even, -if it found a higher 
meaning and significance in the reformed religion. 
That all the old Iranian priests did not conform, 
as might naturally be expected, can be proved 
from the frequent references to the bitter opposi- 
tion of the kavis, usij, and karapans.’’ 

It should be observed that all that has been said 
so far has application, in all probability, to oidy 
eastern Iran, our knowledge of the religions insti- 
tutions of the west during this period being 
practically nU. On the other hand, in reference 
to the succeeding periods, matters are entirely 
reversed. 

3. The Magi and the Iranian priesthood. — 

I See W. Geiger, Citilizatim of the Eastern Iranians in 
Ancient Times, tr. D. P. Sanjana, London, 1885-^6, ii. 15S. 

!> See M. W. Dunclter, Hist, of Antiquit!/, tr. E. Abbott, 
London, 18T7-S2, v. ISG; ct., however, J. H. Moulton, Earli 
ZoTOdtlTianUm, do. 1913, p. 191. 

3 For other reasona supporting this contention see F. Spiegel 
ErAn. Alterthumtkunde^ Leipog, 1871-78, iil 546ff. : also 
Geiger, ii. 76 fl. 

« Yt. xiii. SS f. 8 Yt. rxxiii. 6. 

8 See Moulton, p. 118. 7 Cf. Ti. xljv. 20, eta 


When vre tnm to Greek and Latin authors, the 
other important source for Iranian history, we 
find no evidence of any acquaintance whatsoever 
on their part, with the priesthood under any equi- 
valent of its Avestan name.* According to aUthe 
classical writers from Herodotus to Agathias, the 
sacerdotal office in Iran was occupied by a tribe or 
caste of Medes called Magi (Old Pers. Magu, Gt. 
hidyos, Lat. Magus) ; and no suggestion is given 
that any other sacerdotal class mared with them 
the priestly functions at that period, or that they 
were the heirs of an earlier order of priests. Bat 
it should he observed that these writers speak 
mainly, if not exclusively, of Iram'an religious 
rites as they existed among the Medes and 
Persians, or, speaking, geographically, as they 
were found in western Iran. Purthennore, wita 
the exception of Herodotus, the classical authors 
in question wrote of events and at a date posterior 
to the condition of things represented by the 
earlier part of the Avesta. 

Nevertheless, an additional explanation of the 
difference of nomenclature in the Ave.sta as com- 
pared with the writers of Greece and Borne is felt 
to he necessary when it is remembered that much 
of the so-called Later Avesta was uTitten under 
the influence of, and probably by, the Magi them- 
selves, and at a period contemporary 7vith sevend 
of the Greek authors. 

In this connexion it is to he remembered that 
even in late Achmmenian times the Magi had not 
outlived the prejudice which had become associ- 
ated with their name in the mind of Persians since 
the revolt of Gaumata, and hence they had a 
strong motive to avoid the use of the term magus 
under all circumstances ; while the preservation of 
the old term athravan throughout the Avesta, be- 
sides being a convenient substitute for the oflensive 
ethnic designation, may have been prompted by 
the desire to furtiier establish the claim of the 
Magi to the succession of the ancient Sthravans in 
the Iranian priesthood. 

That the Slagi were the recognized priestly order 
in western Iran in the earliest Achmmenian times 
(and, probably, in pre-Achiemenian days, i.e. 
during the ascendancy of the Medes) cannot be 
doubted. What influence or authority they 
achieved and exercised later in eastern Iran as a 
result of the conquests of Cyrus in Bactria we 
have no means of determining; and for the re- 
mainder of this article, therefore, magus and 
priest will be convertible terms,' and Iran, in the 
main, coincident with Media and Persia.’ 

4. The organization of the Magian priests in 
late Avestan and post-Avestan times. — It is 
sufficiently established that the priesthood during 
this period possessed a more or less definite inner 
organization, though probably varjring much in 
character and completeness at difterent epochs. 
Even in Achremenian days the Magi seemed to 
have recognized a chief or head of their order. 
Diogenes Laertins,'* quoting Xanthus the Lydian, 
speMvS of a long succession (Stadoxv) of Magi 
between the time of Zoroaster and that of Xerxes, 
and names Ostanes, Astrapsychns, Gobryes, and 
Pazates. These, there can be little doubt, were 
among the cliief priests who stood at the head of 
the sacerdotal order during that period.’ In his 
succinct account of the Magi Ammianns Marcel- 

1 The one probable exception is Strabo, who says (xv. iii. 15) 
that in Cappadocia the Magi were also called Evraethi 
(ilvpaiSoi), which is, there can belittle doubt, a Greek rendenng 
of the Iranian dthravano, 

2 Cl. Apuleius, de Jtagia, xxv. : * Persarum lingua Magus est 
qui nostra eacerdos.' 

s See art. SlAOi, voi. viii. pp. 212-244. * Proam. in 

oit should be stated, however, that Pliny (H.V xxx.HI 
regards these, and others whom he mentions, merely as dis- 
tinguished teachers and not necessarily superior in priestly 
rank. 
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linns* snys tlmt the Mepi tribe was nt first a small 
one, and tlmt the Persians, who were politically 
in the ascendancy, availed themselves of their 
services for the conduct of public worship. Gradu- 
ally they increased in number and founded on 
exclusive class, with n special area for their dwell- 
ing-place and a proper constitution. 

liut the Later Avestn itself contains clear indi- 
cations of the existence of a priestly organization, 
although tliere is much nncertainty as to the time 
to which they have reference, i. 3-7,’ 

where the names of the gafis, or divisions of the 
day, are mentioned, the priestly writer proclaims 
his purpose to bring ofierings nt each jrilA to a special 
divuiity, and also to the fravashi, or spirit of a 
chief or holy person. One of the chiefs whoso 
spirit is invoked is the earathushiroiema ’ — f.e. the 
one most like Zarathushtrn, or the successor of Zara- 
thnslitra. Now, the taraihtishirottma, as we Icam 
from other passages,* being the spiritual (and, in 
Rngha, also the secular) head of the community, 
the I’nlilnvi commentators have inferred that the 
other chiefs whose fravashis are associated with 
the other galis also represented members of the 
same organization. These were dagyuma, orXoxi 
of the province ; canttma, or lord of the tribe ; 
insyo, or lord of the village or clan ; nmaniya, or 
lord of the house. The interpretation is no doubt 
entirely fanciful, hut it has served n valuable 
purpose in that it has preserved for us some 
vestiges of the organization of tlio priesthood as it 
seems to have existed nt least in Sasaninn times. 
At the head, according to the tradition embodied 
in this interpretation of the Tnma passages, wo 
have the tarathushirotemn, who was a kind of 
supreme pontilT at Rai. Under him each satrapy 
or province (dagyum) hod, as Dormestetor sur- 
mises, a superintendent of the cult, or nndarzpat.* 
In each district (rnnfii) there was a bishop— rn< or 
ratu ; in each borough (vU) a mobed or mngupat,* 
Beneath the mobeds, and yet belonging to the 
priestly race, were the civil judges {diitSbar, 

Mod. Pers.jj^.J). We know that the priesthood 
undenvent a thorough re-organization under the 
Sasanians and nt that period attained its fullest 
development,’ Another classification of the priests 
is known to the Avesta,’ not according to social or 
ccclesiastic.al rank, but according to their functions 
in regard to certain parts of the Mazdman ritual. 
On this basis they were divided into eight clnascs, 
and their names for the most part indicate their 
special functions. The zaotar (now called tot or 
toti) had the supremely sacred duty of reciting the 
GSihas. The hdvanam pressed out the juice of 
the dnoma-plant, which was such a marked fc.aturo 
of the ritual in all ages. Tho atarevakftsha had as 
his primary charge the nourishing of the sacred 
fire, but in addition he was responsible for the 
washing of three sides of the fire-altar and making 
the responses to the saotar. The frabarctar, be- 
sides his duties of preparing and handing the 
utensils to the saotar, waslicQ the fourth side of 
the fire-altar. To the asnatar was assigned the 
work of filtering and washing the bnoma, while 
the rathwirkarc made the mixture of haoma and 
milk. The aberet, in keeping with his name, 
brought the water necessary for all the priestly 

1 xxUl. 6. 3 Ct. r«. vll. 6-0. 

* Tema is the superlative suflix, Spiegel, iU, 662, cites Lat. 
maritimur and Jlnilimos as parallel instances. 

* Ct. Virp. ix. 1, etc, 

* Armenian vvlters o( the Sasanlan period attest the exist- 
ence ol this dijrnitary : see J. Darmesteter, /.« Zmd.Avesla 
t^Annaltt du Mtais Guimel, 21, 22, and 21), Paris, 1692-03, 1. 
Si; JA, 0th acr. vol. vii. I18G01 p. 114 f. 

6 tlapupat (Mod. Pers, moled or irmutn J), as meaning * head 
o( the Maicf,* indicates the existence ot deuces in the priestly 
ranks. The name docs not occur In the Avesta. 

3 See Duncker, p. 69 1. s rend, v. 161. 
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ceremonies. Ho licars also the name ddnazvdza.^ 
Tho eighth was the sraoshdvarcz, who Bcems to 
have superintended tho whole ceremony. At the 
present time tho functions of these eight priests 
are all performed by only two : tho zot, who has 
much tho same functions as in earlier times (see 
below also), and tho rdspX or rathm (Pahl. r&spXq), 
who is in attendance upon the taotar, while dis- 
charging tho duties devolving upon tho seven 
ancient assistant priests. Though taking his 
name from tho Avestan rathwiskare, his chief 
functions correspond more nearly to those of tho 
atarevakhsha. 

This great reduction in tho personnel of tho 
priesthood resulted, there can be little doubt, in 
tho first instance from the Arab conquest in tho 
7th century. The change is refiected in the 
tone of tho Bahman Yaslit and tho Da(istan-i- 
Dimk. 

5 . The functions of the priesthood,— Tho prin- 
cipal functions have already been touched upon 
incidentally. Performing tho sacrifices, so long ns 
they were practised,’ mediating tho ofierings and 
all public worship, constituteil the central and 
most characteristio parts of tho priestly duties. 
No sacriCco, Herodotus* tells ns, could lawfully 
be maiio without the presence of a Magus. Still 
tho extent of the priestly intorvontion at these 
sacrifices, on tho one hand, and of tho lay-assist- 
ance* nt these and otiier parts of ritual, on the 
other, seems to have varied at difierent epochs in 
Iranian religious history. In the days of Hero- 
dotus tho part of tho ^lagus in the sacrifico was 
confined to merely chanting tho thcogony or hymn ; 
tho person who brought the sacrifico both prepared 
it and disposed of the flesh after tho ceremony. 
In Strabo’s days the priestly duties nt such sacri- 
fices were more extended.’ 

Tho purifications constituted another primary 
function of tho priesthood, and fomicd the most 
fruitful source of their revenue. Duncker main- 
tains that oven tho purifications could be performed 
by n layman.* It is exprc.ssly stated in tlio Ven- 
didad,’’ however, that none could perform these 
ritualistic cleansings unless the}' had learnt tho 
law from one of tho purifiers or priests. It is 
scarcely probable that Uie priest-s would impart to 
many laymen tho qualification which would enable 
them to share with themselves their already slender 
means of subsistence. It becomes very clear from 
tho AirjyntcvstCin* that the prie.stly revenue did not 
suffice to maintain the whole of their tribe, and as 
a result tho participation in secular pursuits was 
legalized. It is true, their fees were substantially 
augmented by what the}’ obtained from tho practice 
of medicine. Tho art of healing was a priestly 
function in very early times in Irfin, and, if not 
originally, yet ultimately fixed dues were attached 
to such services.* Tho priesthood, os we have 
already stated, was Intimately associated with 
judicial functions in tho Iranian commonwealth. 
‘To tho Magians,’ Duncker says,*" ‘belonged tho 
judicial power.’ It is quite legitimate to infer that 
tho zarathiishtrotcma's position at Raglia, referred 
to before,” would entitle him to high legal authority 
among his other prerogatives. During the ascend- 
ancy of the Arsacids tho Magi togetlier with the 
memhers of the royal race formed tho Council of 
tho Empire,” and during tho Sasanian period the 
Grand Magian performed the coronation of tho 
kings.*’ 

1 Pragmentt of Xatit, vl. {SEE iv. [1695] 255). 

3 See art- Altar (I'eralan), vol. i. p. 348, 3 !, 132. 

* According to tlie Airpatasldn (ed. Duirara, ch. iil. (.), even 
women and chiidren were considered cUzlWo to Bsslst. at the 
ritual. 

» XV. HI. 13-15. 6 P. 189. 3 lx. 47-67. 

B toe. cit. » SCO Ociger, tr. SaniSnS, 1. 215-218, li. 69 1. 

19 P, CO. 11 yitp. ix, 1, etc. 13 Duncker, p. 68, 

” Sco Agathias, ii. 26. 
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6 . Qualifications and symbols of the priestly 
ofSce.— However much or little at different periods 
racial or tribal descent may have counted as afford- 
ing a right to exercise the priestly functions, the 
primary qualifications clearly and strongly insisted 
upon in Avesta were of a moral and spiritual 
character. According to the Vcndidadf the priest 
must be patient, contented, satisfied with a little 
bread, and shonld eat what is offered to him.' 

‘ Call him a priest, O pure Zarathushtra, who enquires of the 
pure intelliffence the whole night of the wisdom which purifies 
from sin and makes the heart wide. . . . He who sleeps the 
whole night without praising, or hearing, or reciting, or learn- 
ing, or teaching — call not such an one a priest.’2 

The AerpatastSn speaks in the same tenor : 

‘Which member of the house shall proceed to the sacred 
calling? He who has the greatest thirst after righteousness, 
that is, he who is the truest friend unto the soul whether he be 
great or humble.'^ 

Diogenes Laertius,' after Sotion, says that the 
Magi were forbidden to wear ornaments or jewel- 
lery ; their resting-place was the ground ; vege- 
tables, a little cheese, and bread their food. 
Nevertheless they possessed certain outward sym- 
bols of office. The first was the paitidana (Parsi 
penom), a cloth or napkin ' with winch they covered, 
and still do cover, the lower part of the face ns 
they recited the Avesta and especially when tend- 
ing the sacred fire, lest perchance any pollution of 
the fire should result therefrom. Secondly, they 
had the khrafstraghna, a leathern thong or strap 
with which they killed insects and other unclean 
creatures. They also carried the ttrvara, or staff, 
and the astra mairi, or knife, with which to kill 
snakes. But perhaps the most characteristic sym- 
bol was the iare-ma, or larsom, a bundle of slender 
rods or twigs of a specially sacred tree, but now- 
substituted by a bundle of metal wires, which are 
held before the face at the prayers and sacrifices 
(see art. Barsom, vol. ii. p. 424 f. j cf. Ezk 8 ”). 

7 . The priesthood in modern rimes. — To-day the 
priesthood is a hereditary privilege, though it does 
not seem always to have been so.® All priests in 
India at the present time claim to be descended 
from a single priest, Minuchihr, who came from 
Persia with the first settlers in the 7th century. 
The unity of the priesthood is a cardinal doctrine 
among the Parsis. Every son of a priest, however, 
is not ipso facto himself a priest able and entitled 
to officiate. Although no consecration can make 
a layman a priest, still every acting member of the 
priestly family must pass through a series of sym- 
bolic actions to initiate him into the different 
grades of the sacerdotal office. There is in India 
a preliminary function called noziid (really meaning 
‘ new zaotar'), which, although not a door to any 
stage of actual priestly grade, is essential to every 
aspirant to such dignitj-, and by which he becomes 
a recognized member of the Zoroastrian church or 
community — a hihdin, a status corresponding to 
full membership in Christian churches, or, as 
Darmesteter observes, a .lisp among the Jews. 
In Persia this ceremony is called sudrah va kusti 
dadan, i.e. the investing with the sudrah, or sacred 
shirt, and husti, or holy girdle, which are the out- 
ward distinctive marks of the Zoroastrian. The 
term nozud is employed by the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the ceremony termed nabar by the 
Parsis of India, and is the function that makes a 
mobecPs son into a priest of the lower grade called 

1 viH. 12&-129. 3 yvnii. 11-17. 

3 Ch. i, p. 4 f., ed. Bulsara. 4 Proxm. vi. 

3 In Strabo’s time we read that the JIatrus's headgear consisted 
of a high felt turban reachingdownoneitherside of the face so 
as to cover the Ups and cheeks (xv. iii. 16). 

6 D. F. Karaka, Bist. of the Parsis, London, 18S4, ii. 235, says 
that the Parsi religion does not sanction the hereditary char- 
acter of the priesthood, ‘which is, indeed, contrary to the 
ancient law. The custom is merely derived from usage.' 
Duncker also (p. 189) strongly contends that the priesthood was 
not a closed caste in earlier Iranian times. 


herbed^ (Avestan aithrapaiti) and qualifies him 
for performing the ceremonies of the second grade. 
Before he is allowed to perform the nabar ceremony 
the candidate must have completed his fourteenth 
year, and must know by heart all the texts and 
formul® connected with the sacrifices of the Yasm 
Visparad, and Khurda Avesta. He twice underl 

f oes the great purification of nine nights called 
areshnum, after which he is conducted to the 
temple by a dastur and his ^tron, followed by his 
friends and other guests. He carries the gurz i 
gavydni, or club, a reminder of that which was in 
the hand of Faridnn, and a sj’mhol of spiritnal 
authority over_ the demons. The head of the 
assembly asks if they admit him as a candidate 
for the holy office, and, taking their silence for 
assent, he enters the Jzashnah Gah, where he 
celebrates the Yasna — the zot, or head priest, who 
initiates him, acting for the time being as his rSspi, 
or ministering priest. He performs the pnrificatmn 
of nirang and water for four successive days, and 
on the fourth day he has attained the degree of 
herbed, with a right to celebrate all the ceremonies 
of the Khurda Avesta. Por exercising the more 
important ceremonies of the Vendidad together 
with that of initiating other candidates to nabar 
it is essential that he should be a mobed, or fully 
qualified priest. To attain the mobed-shvo be must 
have passed through the ceremony called in India 

mardtib (pi. of Arabic meaning ‘grade’ 

or ‘ degree ’). This consists of another nine nights’ 
purification. On the morning of the succeeding 
day he performs the Yasna M-ith a fully qualified 
priest. On the following or second day again he 
performs the sacrifice of the fravashis or that of 
the srosh : at midnight the Vendlddd is performed 
and henceforth the candidate is a mobed and en- 
titled to all the privileges of a fully qualified priest. 

Another frequent designation of the chief priest 
in India is dastur. The name and office probably 
arose, as Darmesteter observes,’ after tbe Arab 
conquest of Persia. The ori^n of the term is not 
altogether clear.’ It is used in the translations to 
render the Avestan ratu. In the Shdh-ndmah it 
sometimesdenotes ahigh ecclesiastical functional j 
at other times a minister of State. To-day in India 
many mobeds assume and are accorded the title 
without any real or moral right to it. But it is 
frequently applied as a title of honour to a learned 
mobed who knows his Zend or Avestan and Pahlavi. 
But it specially and more correctly designates the 
priest attached-in-chief to a fire-temple of the 
highest order, i.e. an dtash i bahrdm. The office 
is generally hereditary, hut not necessarily so, 
inasmuch as the patron or founder of such a temple 
may choose his own dastur. See, farther, artt. 
Sacrifice (Iranian) and Worship (Iranian). 

Literatcrz. — I n addition to the works referred to in the 
article the following may be consulted : Anqnetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 629-fll9: A. Rapp, ‘Die Religion 
und Sitte der Perser und ubrigen Iranier,’ in ZDilG xr. flSw] 
6S-77. Much further additional material may be found in the 
Airpatastdn, ed- S. J. Bulsara, Bombay, 1916, which could not 
be included in the compass of this article. Darmesteters 
excellent Introduction to vol. i. of his Le Zend-Avesta s\teu^ 
referred to, to which in the treatment of the modem periM 
this article ia greatly indebted, may be further profitably 
consulted. E. EDWARDS. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Jewish).— i. Ex- 
elusiveness of the priesthood. — According to the 
Levitical code, the Hebrew priest is bom, not 
made. This principle has always been so rigor- 
ously upheld that, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, all those who 
1 Berhtd did not originally designate a priest of inferior as 
opposed to one of superior degree, but only the master or 
structor as opposed to havishta^ or disciple. See Da\uian, 

4. t V 

2 Zend-Avestc (^AnruiUs du HusU Guxmet, 21, p. 

* See Spiegel, Sii, 596. 
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claimed priestlv rank but were unable to produce 
documentary eVideiice of tlieir descent from Aaron 
were disqualified (Ezr 2”, Keh 7**). In order to 
safeguard tbe purity of lineage for future genera- 
tions, the Biblical laws regulating priestly 
marriages were not only strictly enforced, but also 
strengthened in various directions. Priests were 
forbidden to marry a haliisdh (childless widow 
whom the brother of the deceased husband had 
refused to marry), or a woman who had spent some 
time in captmty, or a freed slave, or the daughter 
of a proselyte, unless the mother was of Jewish 
descent (Mislmali, SiK'Mrim, i. 6). The high 
priest was bound to be rvedded to a pure mrgin, 
who, however, was allowed to he of lay origin. 
These restrictive regulations, added to ancestral 
pride, gradually converted the priestly class into 
an exalted theocracy which, from the nature of 
public affairs, at the same time formed the social 
aristocracy. The priestly family of the Hasmo- 
nseaus acquired royal dignity. Later the high 
priest was the president of the Sanhedrin. Thus 
power, both spiritual and temporal, and wealth 
accumulated in some priestly families. 

2 . Classification. — (a) The principal duties of 
the priests were those connected with the sacrificial 
service of the Temple in Jerusalem. It was also 
their business to prejiare and kindle the ‘ perpetual 
lamp’ daily and to arrange the shewbread on 
the golden table every Sabbath. From Biblical 
sources we know that the number of priests had in 
the course of time increased to such an extent that 
only a limited number could be employed in the 
Temple at the same time. The four clans 
mentioned by Ezra Iioli 7’’'“) numbered more 
than 4000 male members. It was, therefore, 
necessary to fix a rota of attendance, in order to 

f ive every priest an opportunity of discharging his 
uty at the sendee, i'or this purpose tlie whole 
priestly tribe was divided into 24 companies, 
probably irrespective of the 22 families mentioned 
In Neh 12''k At what time this division was 
first made is uncertain, but the most reliable 
tradition seems to be that preserved in the Tdseftft 
{Ta'antlh, ii. 1; Talm. Jer. fol. 6S(i) to the effect 
that the classification was undertaken by tbe 
prophets. As both Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 
priests, it is not unlikely that they, especially the 
latter, had a voice in the constitution of the 
priestly order. Each section was called upon to 
do duty in the Temple for one week. Each 
company, officially called ‘watch,’ or mUhmdr, 
was again subdivided into several ' houses of 
Fathers,’ each of which u-as probably composed of 
the members of one family. The mishmdr was 
presided over by a ‘head,’ and the ‘house’ by 
the eldest member. Besides these there was a 
number of officers, but much uncertainty prevails 
as to their status and functions. In the older 
sources (Mishn. Shtkalim, v. 1 ; Fdma, ii. 1, iii. 1 ; 
Tfls. Shel:. ii. 14) th^’ are described ns m’munntm 
(sing, m'munneh). One of them superintended the 
daily morning offering, detenninmg by lot the 
share which each priest had in the ceremony. He 
also gave the signal for the beginning of the morn- 
ing prayer. Others were keepers of seals, keys, 
stores, vestments, tapisserie, overseers of the manu- 
facture of shewbread and perfume, musicians and 
choirmasters, criers and constables. Their number 
was 15, but not all of them seem to have held 
equal rank. Thus m’munneh is a general descrip- 
tion of office-holder rather than a fixed title. 

(5) ’Amarktlim. — Of somewhat higher status 
seem to have been the seven ’amarkelim (SAct. 
V. 2 ; Tfls. ib. 15). The exact meaning of the word 
is doubtful, but it seems that they were the 
keepers of the keys to the sanctuary itself. The 
Targum uses the term for the translation of the 


•keepers of the door’ in 2 K 12® and similar 
p.Tssagc3. The Tflsefta remarks that all seven 
'amarkelim had to be present when the door was 
opened. SVe might infer from this that each one 
had a different key, so tiiat the door to the 
Temple conld never be opened without a eertain 
amount of publicity, strict control being kept over 
every one who wished to enter. As tlie word is 
also employed in connexion with secnlnx super- 
i-isors, it does not really describe any priestly 
function, although the officers who bore this title 
were priests. Together with the 'amarkelim are 
mentioned three giebdrim, or tre.asnrers, who were 
probably responsible for the golden vessels and 
the Temple funds. 

(c) S'gan. — One of the highest offices was that of 
the s'gan, commonly believed to have been the 
high priest’s lieutenant. Here, however, it should 
be noted that the Mishnah {Ydmd, i. 1), when 
speaking of the appointment of a deputy high 
priest for the Day of Atonement, does not use the 
term s’gan, but simply Ba 5 ’s ‘another priest.’ 
Other passages [YCma, vii. 1 ; SflfnA, viii. 7f.) 
have it that the s'gan stood next to tlie high 
priest and handed the scroll of the Law to him. 
The Talmud [YCmd, fol. 39vo) records a tradition 
on the authority of R. IJantna, himself a s’gan, 
that, if the high priest was suddenly disqualified 
from ministration on the Day of Atonement, the 
s’gan took his place. Now this Hnnina is always 
culled ‘s’gan of the priests’ (in plural), which 
cannot mean that he acted ns deputy to a priest of 
lower rank, or to one high priest only. It seems 
rather that he did duty to several high priests 
either by fixed appointment or by re-election. It 
stands to reason tliat at a time when many high 
priests were ignorant or neglectful of their duties 
an experienced assistant had to be near at hand 
to prevent them from making mistakes. The 
frequent change of high priest was most likely of 
less importance as long ns a tried s'gan looked 
after the proper execution of his duties. He was 
probably .also meant to be in constant attendance 
on the high priest in order to give greater dignity 
to his office. According to the MishnSh {Tdmia, 
vii. 3), one of his duties was to assist the high 
priest whenever the latter ascended the staircase 
to bum the perfume. Then he took the flags and 
gave the Levites the signal to start singing. 

(rf) High priest. — The office of the high priest 
is characterized by his title. He was the spirit- 
ual head of the people, but since the period of 
the Hasmonteans he added the regal crown to 
the ecclesiastical mitre. His participation in the 
sacrificial duties during the year was left to his 
discretion, but he was supposed to act as offering 
priest on the Day of Atonement. There is no 
reason to assume that even on this day he 
nominated any other priest for his work, as other- 
wise the Mishnah would have had no cause to 
describe the preparations which began a week 
beforehand, when he had to make himself familiar 
with the details of his task for the holy day. 
Even an emergency wife was appointed for the 
event of his wife’s sudden death. His evening 
meal was restricted, and sleep was denied him 
entirely. Before entering the Temple hall he was 
solemnly warned by the lay heads of the Sanhedrin 
not to alter anything of the Pharisaic teachings. 
The service itself, wmich claimed his undivided 
attention and included the fast, five baths, and 
ten lavings of hands and feet, must have made 
great demands on his physical strength. When 
we add to this the anxiety not to commit a mistake, 
we can understand the Mishn&ic allusion to the 
satisfaction expressed at the close of the day 
{Y6ma, vii. 4) which is reflected in the glowing 
tribute given to the high priest by an eye-witness 
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in the person of Ecdesiasticus (eh. 60). Poetic 
descriptions by various authors form an integral 
part of the present liturgy for the Day of 
Atonement. 

3. Rules for the priesthood. — There ivas one 
condition which all priests, high or low, had to 
fulfil, viz., they must be free from bodily defects, | 
and the rules were as elaborate as their enforce- 
ment was strict. It made no difference whether 
the blemishes were chronic or temporary (Mislm. 
BekhorCth, vii.). The Mishnah even forbade a 
priest whose hands were stained with dye to pro- 
nounce the blessing over the people {M‘giUah, 
iv. 9). A careful compilation of these blemishes 
(amounting to 140) is given in Mairaonides, Mishneh 
Tdrah (Hilklioth hiath hammiqddshih, viii.). 
Needless to say, the Biblical prohibition against 
drinking wine or aiw other intoxicant was most 
strictly enforced. The Talmud (Tdantth, fol. 
17vo) strengthens these rules considerably for the 
company whose turn it was to attend the Temple 
service. A similar rule holds good for the present 
time as far as the public blessing is concerned. 

4. Remuneration. — As the priests were allowed 
no share in the land (Nu 18®“), the Levitical law 
(yy_8-i8) assigned certain emoluments to them in 
compensation. These originally formed their sole 
source of income. On the basis of the passages 
just mentioned, the Tflsefta (Jfallah, ii. 7 f.) 
enumerates 24 classes of priestly ‘gifts,’ viz., 10 to 
he partaken of in the Temple premises, 4 within 
the precincts of Jerusalem, and 10 within the 
borders of the Holy Land. These ‘ gifts ’ consisted 
in the first instance of the flesh of sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings, which was eaten by such male 

E riests as were not debarred from so doing by 
revitioal unoleanness. None of it could be eaten 
outside the Temple. The officiating priests were 
also entitled to the skins, including those of the 
bnmt-ofi'erin^s. In view of the large number of 
‘heavy’ sacrifices, the income derived from the! 
skins must have been considerable. Of the lighter 
kind of sacrifices, such as peace-offerings and 
festival-offerings, the priests received only the 
breast and the right shoulder. These not only 
could be eaten witliin the boundaries of the holy 
city, but also could be shared with women, 
children, and even slaves. Another source of 
revenue was the cereal offerings, viz., the part of 
the meat-ofi’erings which was not burnt on the 
altar, the shewbread, the 'omer, etc. Priests who 
lived in the provinces were recipients of the 
t’rumdh, the gift of fruits from field and garden. 
From the Levites they claimed the tithe of the 
tithes due to them from the people. To these 
were added the firstfruits and hrst-bom domestic 
animals suitable for sacrifices. First-bom sons 
had to be redeemed by the payment of five shekels, 
which belonged to the priest who performed the 
ceremony. The first-bom of unclean animals were 
likewise subject to redemption according to the 
priest’s estimate. To these were added gifts of the 
‘first dough’ of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and 
rye, and of the first cut of wool from a flock con- 
sisting of at least five sheep. All these regular 
imposts were occasionally supplemented by vows 
and free gifts either in kind or in the form of 
money. Lastly must be mentioned things 
‘ devoted ’ (Ifereni), which no layman was allowed 
to touch. 

Such was the income of the ordinaiy priest. If 
he was free from any physical blemish, he shared 
the emoluments of the sacrificial service trvice a 
year. Priests who lived in Jerusalem benefited by 
the influx of the people for the celebration of the 
three festivals of pilgrimage. It may be assumed 
therefore that the majority of priests lived in or 
near the holy city, as the care of their families 


forced them to be in touch with clients who 
bestoived dues and gifts on them. In the nature 
of things there must have been a great disnatitv 
of income, and the social status of priestly faMies 
must have varied. The greater number probably 
remained poor. Many, as alluded to above, were 
obliged to practise some trade, in spite of the fact 
that the imposts seem to have been tevnlailv 
paid (Neh 10®®"')- This is vividly illustrated by 
the Mishnah {BikJdlrim, iii.), which gives m 
account of the cutting and conveying the first- 
fruits to the Temple. Rich and poor joined in the 
festival procession, every one carrying his basket, 
and even the king, probably Agnppa i., handing 
his gift in person to the officiating priest, whilst 
reciting the prayer prescribed in Dt 26®'’". 

'The revenue of the high priest was placed on a 
differen 1 1 evel. His position d emanded that he should 
be wealthy. If he came from a poor family, it was 
the duty of his brother priests to make him rich. 
Josephus {Ant. XX. vih. 8, ix. 2) speaks of the 
violent conduct of some high priests wbo sent their 
servants into the threshing floors of the people to 
take away the tithes so that their poorer brethren 
died from starvation. Unfortunately he mentions 
no names, but attaches this remark to the para- 
graph in which he tells of the appointment of 
Ismael b. Phabi II. as high priest. This, however, 
is the priest of whom the Mishnah {Sdtdh, ix. 15) 
relates that with him the lustre of priesthood 
came to an end. It is therefore probable that the 
censure of Josephus (who was himself a priest) 
was meant for Ismael’s predecessor, the avaricious 
Ananias, son of Nedebaios, who was removed from 
office, and later met with a violent death at the 
hands of the people. 

fi. High priest’s legal status. — Notwithstanding 
his exalted position, the high priest did not stand 
above the law, at least in theory. Both the 
Mishnah and TdseftS point out that, in the event 
of his committing breaches of the reliffious or 
moral laws, he was liable to be called before the 
court. No such case is recorded in the sources. 
High priests were occasionally removed from office, 
but for personal and political motives rather than 
for religious ones. In flagrant cases of defiance of 
the traditional teaching the people acted inde- 
pendently. The Mishnah {Sukkdn, iv. 9) relates 
that one high priest (whose name is not given) who 
endeavoured to introduce Sadducean practices 
during the ceremony of pouring out water on the 
Feast of Tabernacles was done to death by the 
people, who pelted him with their citrons. 

6. Decline of the priesthood. — The destruction 
of the Temple by the Komans not only put an end 
to the sacerdotal service, but also deprived the 
priests of their chief source of income. Although 
the laws connected with land-tenure remained in 
force, the Jewish population was so reduced in 
numbers and so impoverished that their tithes and 
gifts could not have amounted to much. The 
priests living in the Diaspora were reduced to a 
number of empty privileges, and only the redemp- 
tion of first-bom sons, which is practised to this 
day, preserved a remnant of monetary gift doe to 
them. In the storm and stress of the times the 
real control of priestly pedigrees has been irretriev- 
ably lost, and is replaced by family tradition. 
Certain family-names, some of them being of 
considerable age and literary renown, carry an 
indication of the priestly descent of the bearers 
with them. In modern times the claim of priest- 
hood has lost its title to social distinction. The 
religious duties of priests are limited to pronounc- 
ing the blessing (Nu 6**'*®) over the people during 
the public worship on festival days. The ancient 
rules of disqualification are still in force, with the 
exception of the preservation of Levitical cleanli- 
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ness, since the means of TC-estabUsliing the same 
no longer exists, and are merely intimated by the 
ceremony of washing of hands with the assistance 
of Levites. The prohibition of coming in contact 
wth a dead person or a gi-ave, with the exceptions 
mentioned before, is like^vise still in force. There 
is stUl one privilege specified in the Mishnah 
{HorciySth, iii. 8) to be mentioned, viz., the pre- 
cedence of the priest over a Levite or an ordina^ 
Israelite in every religious ceremony, especially in 
the order of persons ‘ called ’ to the readmg of the 
lessons from the Pentateuch during public worship. 
The same paragraph holds up to contempt those 
high priests who held office not by virtue of learn- 
ing and piety, but from worldly motives. It 
places them beneath the mamser in the Rabbinical 
sense (blishnah, Y'bhamdth, iv. 13). The historical 
background of this is undoubted. 

LiTERATimB.— J. LucdluS) Dit alien jUdUchtn JBeiligthUmert 
t<nd Hamburg, 173S ; L, fterzfeld, 

GtBek. dts Votkes Jisrael, Leiprlff, 1863 ; H. Ewaid, Die 
AUerthUmer des Volkes leraelt Gottinpen, 1860 ; A. Buchler, 
XHe Priester «n<i der CultuSf Vienna^ 1896; A. Kueneo, ‘De 
greachiedenls der priestcra van Jahwe en de ouderdom der 

S rieatertijke wet,' in ThT xxiv. {1890j 1-^2 ; A. van Hoonacker, 
<e Saeeraoce dans la hi et dans I’hist, des Il^brenx, 

Louvain, 3899; W. W, Baudissin^ I>i’e Gesch^ des alltest. 
PrieslerlAumSf Lelpag, 1889 ; art. ‘ Pnesta and Levitea,’ in IfDJJ 
iv. 67-97 ; E. SchUrer, OJ V* ii. 267-363. 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD ’ (Mexican). —'in 
ancient Mexico the priestly office had arrived at 
a condition of high complexity, the various grades 
of the priesthood being sharply dilferentiated. 
At first the priest was merely the tribal medicine- 
man, and in nomadic times had charge of the tribal 
god, the image of which he carried from place to 
place. The temporal and religions authorities 
were never quite distinct, the uatoani, or king, 
being necessarily a man conversant with hiero- 
phantio as well as military practice. In the 
Mexican hierarchy proper, as apart from those of 
the surrounding and subject peoples, were two 
chief priests, each of whom was entitled Quetzal- 
eoatl (the name of the god who was the founder of 
religions orders), but who were distinguished from 
one another by the titles of totec ilamacazqui and 
tlaloc ilamacazqui, and who were respectively the 
leaders of those castes which especially served the 
gods HnitzilopochtU and Tlaloo. These pontiffs 
were equal in grade and held their positions in 
virtue of their piety and general fitness. Occupy- 
ing a lower rank was the mexicatl teohvatzin, bead 
of the calmecac, or priestly college, and interpreter 
of ritualistic difficulties, in which duties he was 
assisted by the huifznauac ieohuatzin and the 
fepan ieohuaizin, the latter being executive educa- 
tional officer. The rank and file of the priesthood 
consisted of two grades — the tlaiiamacac, or upper 
grade, and the ilamacazqui. Beneath these were 
the tlamacazton, or neophytes. The first grade 
included many special functionaries who served 
various deities or performed definite rites. 

The costume of the priesthood in general con- 
sisted of a black mantle, the body being painted 
black, relieved, in some cases, with yellow designs. 
The hair was allowed to grow long, and the ears 
were torn and ragged from the practice of peniten- 
tial blood-letting. The priest who performed the 
act of human sacrifice was garbed in red. 

The offices of the Mexican priesthood were 
numerous; and, besides sacrifice, the care of the 
temples, andritualistic labours, they wereemployed 
in astrological observation and divination. The 
amamoaiini, a special class, were engaged in the 
preparation of the painted MSS which served the 
Mexicans as -written records ; and others were em- 
ployed as singers and dancers. Ritual practice, how- 
ever, occupied most of their time, especially in- 
cense-biiming, which was performed several times a 
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day. The education and preparation of a priest were 
severe. The neophyte commenced his priestly life 
at about the age of seven by sweeping the temple 
buildings and preparing the body-paint for the 
priests from pine-soot, gatliering aloe spines for 
blood-letting, and making adobe building bricks. 
Later he made night pilgrimages to a holy moun- 
tain in the vicinity as a test of austerity. 

The Mexican priests were, however, above all, 
diviners, and their practice in this respect is 
minutely outlined in the works of Sahagun. The 
basis of their calculations was the astronomical 
calendar knoivn as the Tonalamatl (‘Book ol 
Days ’), from which they cast horoscopes and fore- 
told lucky days and seasons (see Divination 
[American], Calenpae [Mexican]). 

Ltteratdrb.— B. de Sahagrun, Bistoria General de las Cosas 
de Bueva Espafla^ S vola., Slexico^ 1829; J. de Torquemada, 
La Monarquia Indiana^ Madrid, 1723 ; F. S. Clavigero, Storia 
Antiea del Sletsieo, Cesena, 1780, Eng. tr. Hist, of JS/ca;ico, 2 
vols., London, 1787; Spence, CMHzatton of Ancient 
Mexico, Cambridge, 1912; T* A. Joyce, Jlf^ancan ArchceologVt 

do. 1914. Lewis Spence. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Muhammadan).— 
In the Muhammadan system there is properly no 
caste, class, or profession which monopolizes the 
performance of religious rites ; when these were at 
first performed in public, the leader was properly 
the chief of the community, and the name imdm, 
‘ leader in prayer,’ is therefore used for ‘ sovereign,’ 
‘chief authority,’ and the like. Taking the lead 
in the religious service of the mosque was there- 
fore the duty of the sovereign in the capital and 
of his representative in the provinces ; but in 
'Ahbfisid times we find the salat, or ‘public 
prayer,' occasionally separated from the governor- 
ship end combined with another office — e.ff., the 
jndgesliip (Tabari, Chronicle, Paris, 1867-74, iii. 
378 [anno 156], 458 [anno 168]) or the headship of 
police [ib. iii, 469 [anno 159]). As mosqnes multi- 
plied it became customary to make provision for 
an imdm, and, if there was a Priday sermon, for a 
kkafib (‘preacher’). Such a man was supposed to 
be of good character [Aghdni, Bfllfiq, ISfe, xvii. 
11), and of course had to possess anllicient learn- 
ing to discharge his functions. 

The legal aspect of the matter is treated by 
Mawerdi, Consiitutiones Politico! (ed. M. Enger, 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 172-185), A distinction is there 
made between royal and civil mosques; in the 
former the minister must normally be appointed 
by the sovereign, in the latter by the congregation ; 
if there are more than one candidate, a majority 
are to appoint; if votes are equal, the sovereign 
is to do so. The founder of a mosqno has not the 
right to lead prayer in it himself, hut on this point 
there is a difference of opinion. Prayer may not 
he led by a woman, if there are any men in the 
congregation. D, S. Makgoeiouth. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Roman).— Under 
the old Roman monarchical system the office of king 
included religions as well as secular functions. The 
ruler was both king and priest. But on the estab- 
lishment of the Republic a line of cleavage was 
draivn, and, althon^ religion remained a branch 
of the general State administration, all its technical 
pliases were assigned to priestly organizations. 
The relation of the priestly colleges to the secular 
authorities was one of the characteristic features 
of Roman religion. The powers of the priests were 
not co-ordinate with those of the senate and the 
magistrates, but were subject to their control. 
They performed the routine duties of their office 
•without special instructions, but, when unusual 
circumstances arose, it was only at the command 
of the State authorities that they became active. 
Neither pontijices nor harttspices took measures in 
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regard to prodigies until the senate had ordered 
them to do so ; the quindecimviri -were not per- 
mitted to inspect the Sibylline books except at the 
express command of the senate. 

Of the numerous priestly organizations [sacer- 
dotes^ puhlici populi Somani Quiritium) four were 
of special importance (sacerdotum quattuor amplis- 
sinia collegia) : the pontifices, the augures, the j 
commission in charge of the Sibylline books and | 
of all ceremonies conducted ‘ ritu Graeco ’ [quindc- j 
cimviri sacris faciundis), and the college which j 
supervised the sacred banquets (septcmviri epul- \ 
ones). Next to these in rank came the priestly i 
sodalitates ; the fetiales, the sodales Tiiii, the i 
sodales of the divi imperatores (modelled on the 
sodales Titii), the Sahi, and the fratres Arvales. \ 
There is endence that the rank of t)jeyeiiales and 
of the sodales Augustales approached very closely 
that of the four great colleges ; of the relative 
ranking of the Arvales, Titii, and Salii we have 
no definite indication. The runners of the Luper- 
calia (the Lnperci) were inferior to the others. 
The sodales Augustales were founded A.D. 14; but ; 
all the other priesthoods mentioned, with the 
exception of the septemviri epulones, go back to i 
the regal period. This fact is significant of the 
conservatism of the Homan national religion. 
Moreover, the septemviri epulones were organized 
(196 B.O.) merely for the purpose of relieving the 
pontifices of one of their functions ; the priesthood 
did not represent any new religious ideas. There 
were, however, some minor priesthoods organized 
during the Eepublic to take care of the rites of 
some god or gods belonging to communities which 
the Homans had assimilated (sacerrfofcs Lanuvini, 
sacerdotes Tusculani, etc.). The Greek and 
Oriental cults introduced during the Eepublic and 
the Empire brought their own priests with them. 

The qualifications for membership in any of the 
priesthoods were free birth, Roman citizenship, an 
unblemished civil record, and a physique free from 
infirmities. Originally, with the exception of the 
quindecimviri, aU the old priesthoods were limited 
to patricians. But in the course of time this ex- 
clusiveness passed away, except in the case of the 
rex sacrorum, the Salii, the three great fiamines, 
and later the fiamines of the deified emperors. By 
the lex Ogtdnia (300 B.C.) five of the nine places 
in the colleges of the pontifices and the augures 
respectively were reserved for the plebeians, while 
the four others were open to both orders, Wissowa * 
suggests that in all probability it was the lex 
Ogulnia that opened to the plebs the other priest- 
hoods also. From the beginning of the Empire a 
new classification prevailed : senatorial and eques- 
trian priesthoods. To the former belonged the 
four great collies, the sodales of the divi impera- 
tores, sodales Titii, fetiales, fratres Arvales, and 
Salii ; to the latter the Luperci, the minor fiamines, 
the minor pontifices, and the sacerdotes Tusculani, 
Lanuvini, etc. 

The extent to which the accumulation of priest- 
hoods in the hands of one man was customary 
varied ■with the kind of priesthood and with the 
period. As regards the combination of two of the 
four great priesthoods, we find examples in the 
earlier Republican period, but not in the later 
tmtd the time of Cresar, who was both pontifex 
maximus and augur. Moreover, the accumulation 
of priesthoods of this class did not become common 
till the 3rd and 4th centuries, except in the case of 
the emperors and other members of the imperial 
family. There was less objection to the combina- 

1 We And this word used ol the whole body of Eonun priests 
M In this phrase, but it is not applied to the priests ol indi- 
TiauiO Roman ^ods, with the exception of the municipal croups. 
taeeriotes lanuvini, etc. It is used, however, of the priests 
attached to various Greek cults. 

3 Religion und KuUus der RGjneiO, p. 492 f. 


tion of one of the great priesthoods with one o- 
more of the sodalitates, and many examples occur 
The Salii, however, could not bold any other 
priesthood. If they joined another, they ce-ased 
automatically to be Salii. Whether a fiamtn 
could hold any other priestly office is doubtf^uL 

Priests were allowed to hold civil and military 
offices. This probably was not intended in the 
readjustment of civil and religions offices that 
took place after the expulsion of the kings, but 
gradually it became the regular practice. There 
were, however, exceptions. The rex sacronm 
could not bold any civil or military office, and the 
fiamen Lialis was virtually prevented from doingso 
by the numerous tabus which hampered his actions. 

In the early Republican period the usual method 
of choosing members in the priestly colleges and 
sodalitates was that of co-optation, bnt in the year 
103 B.C. the lex Domitia was passed, by which 
vacancies in the four great colleges were filled by 
election at the comitia sacerdotum, which consisted 
of seventeen (that is a minority) of the tribes, 
chosen by lot. The nominations to the sacerdotal 
comitia were made by the respective colleges, 
which after the election went through the form 
of co-optation. In the case of the sodalitates the 
old system of co-optation remained. Under the 
Empire the influence of the emperor in the appoint- 
ments both to colleges and to sodalitates was 
almost unlimited. Appointment to a priesthood 
was generally for life. The Vestals and the Salii 
were exceptions. 

The priests were provided by the State with 
funds for the maintenance of the various cults and 
for the performance of the duties of their office, 
and with attendants and slaves (appariiores, 
lictores, tibicines, viatores, servi publici). Some of 
them were furnished with residences — e.g., the rex 
sacrorum and the Vestals. They had the privilege 
of wearing the toga pratexta, and, if they cared to 
take advantage of it, exemption from civil and 
military duties (vacatio militice munerisque publici). 

I. Collegium pontificum. — [a) Pontifices.—VlhWe 
the old derivation of pontifex from pons and facere 
is probablj' sound, it is not possible, with the data 
available, to determine precisely tlie original signi- 
ficance of the term. It is not even known posi- 
tively that pons here means ‘bridge,’ thougli 
scholars once more tend to interpret the word in 
that way, finding an explanation m those religious 
associations of bridge-building whicli are known to 
have existed in ancient times. Tlie priesthood 
was not peculiar to Home, but existed also'in other 
places in Latium — e.g., Prreneste and Tibur.' 
According to tiie tradition, tlie pontifices lyere 
originally five in number. Including the king, 
however, who doubtless performed the functions 
which under the Republio fell to tlie pontifex 
maximus, there were six. Subsequently the 
number was increased to nine (300 B.C.), and later 
by Sulla to fifteen. 

With the pontifices were closely connected 
certain other priests or priestesses : tlie rex sacro- 
rum, the fiamines, and the Vestals. So close was 
the association that from the beginning of tlie 
Republic all these were regarded as belonging to 
the college ol pontifices. Towards the close of the 
Eepublic the y)on<(/?ccs minores * were also members 
of the college (cf. Cic. de Bar. Besp. vi. 12). 

The pontifex maximus was the president of the 
college and represented its authoritj'. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the other pontifices consti- 

1 See Indexes to OIL xiv. , 

2 The title of pontifices maiores wae applied to the re^ur 
pontifices only towards the end of the 3rd cent, alter Cnnst- 
The title was used to distinguish them, not from the pontifieel 
minores, but from the pontifices Solis, the priesthood founuea 
by the emperor Aurelian to supervise the worship o( his sun* 
god. 
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tuted merely an adrisory body. A question sub- 
mitted by the senate was discussed by the whole 
college, and the opinion of the majority prevailed, 
even if the pontifcx ntczimus held a different 
view,* But along many lines he could act without 
reference to them. In the earlier period especially 
his power was very great ; e.g., he originally 
appointed the rex sacronim, the fiamines, and the 
vestals, even against the wishes of the appointees. 
Later this power seems to have been modified, and 
in the case of the rex (Li^y, XL. xlii. 4) and the 
Jlamines mniores (Tao. Ann. iv. 16) he made his 
appointments from a list of candidates nominated 
probably by the college, while Vestals were chosen 
by lot from a list of twenty whom he nominated 
(Aul. Cell. I. xii. 11). He had also the power to 
punish these priests : the rex and the Jlamines he 
could fine, and under some circumstances dismiss 
from office ; in the case of the Vestals he had the 
right of corporal punishment, and originally of 
inflicting the death penalty. 

It was the duty of the pontijiees to conserve the 
body of Homan religions tradition. They were 
primarily theologians, professors of sacred law. 
They were the final authority on all questions 
pertaining to the old Homan gods, and on the 
proper methods of maintaining satisfactory rela- 
tions with them. It was a fundamental belief in 
Roman religion that a benevolent attitude on the 
part of the gods could he secured only by sonmu- 
fous attention to all the minutim of ritual. VHth 
these minutim the pontifices were familiar. They 
knew not only the names of the gods, but also 
their attributes and the formula! by which they 
should be addressed. They were consulted not 
only by the magistrates in regard to matters which 
concerned the State, but also by private citizens 
who found themselves under the stress of some 
religious problem. 

They were not, however, merely authorities on 
sacred law. They themselves took an active part 
in religious sendees, and their sacerdotal functions 
are clearly indicated by the insignia of their office, 
which include the bowl for libations (simpttlum), 
the sacrificial knife (scccspifa), and theaxefjcciim). 
It was, moreover, with special reference to their 
duties as officiating priests that, at least in the 
earlier period, they were subject to tabus similar 
to those Avhich persisted with so much more rigour 
in the case of the Jlamen Dialis : tliey could not 
look at a corpse or mount a horse. The pontifex 
mpximus in particular was not permitted to absent 
himself from Rome, or at any rate from Italy, for 
a period of any length. They officiated at the 
most important ceremonies in the public worship 
of Vesta and the penates as well as at those of 
the Capitoline triad, for with these cults, which 
embodied some of the oldest and most sacred of 
Bom^ religious ideas, they, as members of the 
ranldng priesthood of the State, had especi.ally 
close associations. They had the rare privilege of 
entering tlie inner sanctum of Vesta ; the regia, 
the official headquarters of the pontifex maximus, 
was adjacent to the house of the Vestals, and he 
stood ‘ in loco parentis ’ to them. When Augustus 
became pontifex maximt/s (12 B.c,), he built a 
temple of Vesta close to his own residence on the 
Palatine. The cult of the Capitoline deities had 
an equal claim on the attention of the pontifices. 
They snpen-ised the monthly sacrifices offered by 
the rex and the Jlamen Dialis on the kalends and 
the ides. On tlie ides of September and November 
the college celebrated a sacred banquet [epnhtm 
lovis in Capitolio), till in the year 198 B.C. this 
function was transferred to the college of the 
epulones. Furthermore, the pontifices officiated at 
the ceremonies held in connexion with cults which, 
I A case is cited for the year 200 ac, by JAvy, xxxj. ix. 7, 


though recognized by the State, were not provided 
with special priests. And it was , they w-ho, in 
order to prevent the complete disappearance of the 
worship of certain ancient divinities like Angerona, 
Carna, Acca Larentina, and others who were fad- 
ing out of Roman religious life, made annual liba- 
tions and sacrifices in their honour. Moreover, 
they were in charge of certain ceremonies belong- 
ing to_ the category of lustration, as, e.g., the 
Fordicidia on 15th April. They also took part in 
the rites of the Argci (in March and May). 

On all these occasions the pontifices either offici- 
ated in person or were represented by subordinate 
priests. _ But _ there w'ere many important cere- 
monies in which they participated merely as the 
advisers or assistants of the magistrates — e.g., 
when vows were made on the outbreak of a pestil- 
ence or at the beginning of a war, or on the 
occasion of the annual vows on 1st Jan., which 
rvere pronounced by the consul or other magistrate, 
who repeated the words after the pontifex maxi- 
mas.* When relations with the gods were en- 
dangered by a flaw in a ceremony, the pontifices 
were consulted and charged with the supervision 
of appropriate expiatory rites; when a prodigy 
{monstrum, prodigmm) •was reported to the senate, 
that body consulted the pontifices, who gave their 
opinion as to the best methods of placating the 
gods of whose anger the prodigy was regarded as 
a manifestation. At a comparatively early date, 
however, the pontijiees relinquished for the most 
part the care of prodigies to the haruspices or to 
the priests in charge of the Sibylline oracles, 
reserving for themselves the expiation of certain 
ones only (e.g., showers of stones, speaking oxen, 
etc.), in regard to which the efficacy or their 
methods had long been established. Moreover, 
tlie ceremony of consecration (conyeerntio) was 
performed by the pontiffs ; e.g., a new temple or 
altar was dedicated by the magistrate who had 
vowed it, or, if he was no longer in office, by a 
committee appointed for the purpose {duoviri cedi 
dedicandee), but w,as consecrated 03 ' the pontifees. 
By the act of dedication the magistrate gave it up 
to the god ; by the consecration the pontifex maxi- 
mils or one of his colleagues declared it to be the 
property of the god [res sacra). To thepontijices 
also belonged the act of cemsecratio capitis et 
bononim. A husband who had sold his wife, a 
son who had killed his father, or some other 
equally reprehensible offender could, after ade- 
quate investigation, he expressly consigned by the 
pontifex to this or that divinity or group of 
divinities (‘Sacer esto’); and one who had been 
pronounced sacer could be killed with impunity by 
any one of those whom his crime bad injured. In 
historical times, however, the punishment of one 
upon whom the sentence of ‘ Sacer esto ’ had been 
passed was left to the tribunes. Another ceremony 
in which the participation of the pontifices was 
indispensable was that known as devotion {devotio). 
The words in which the commander of an army, in 
the Jiope of extricating himself from a perilous 
position, devoted himself, or one of his countr 3 '- 
men, or the army of the enemy to the gods of the 
lower world were pronounced first by a pontifex ; 
the commander repeated them, phrase by phrase, 
after him. Again, the pontifices supenused 60 th 
the making of the vow of the sacred spring (ver 
sacnim) and, if necessaiy, its fulfilment. Through 
another activity they not only were brought into 
contact iidth political life, hut sometimes influenced 
it to a_ very considerable degree. This was their 
supervision of the calendar. Besides providing for 

1 lavj-, IT. xxvii. 1: * dictator, praeeuntc A. Cornelio ponti- 
Bce maximo . . . ludos vovit,' XKVI. it S ; ‘id votum in hae« 
verba, praeeuntfl P. Licinio pontifice maximo, consul nuncu* 
paric.' 
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the proper observance of the festivals — a duty 
which was incumbent on them as the representa- 
tives of the rights of the gods— they had charge of 
the intercalations, and there is evidence that they 
sometimes manipulated them to further the aims 
of political leaders or parties. 

In the early period of Koman society law and 
religion were inextricably intermingled, and so we 
find that the pontifces were authorities in the 
former as well as in the latter field. Even in later 
times, when the legal system had attained to 
independent development, the pontifces still re- 
tained functions that belonged to the sphere of 
law — e.g., their participation in the marriage rite 
of confarreatio, in the Idnd of adoption known as 
arrogatio, and in the making of wills, as well as 
their control of burial, of sepulchres, and of the 
whole cult of the manes. In the case of an arroga- 
tion or the making of a will they convoked the 
people in the comitia calata in order to secure 
their approval of the act. 

The archives of the college were in the regia. 
These included the formulte which had to be used 
in appealing to the gods (indigitamenta [?.».]) ; the 
forms for vows, dedications, etc. ; the directions 
for the proper observance of all the details con- 
nected with sacrifices; the necessa^ instructions 
for the performance of expiatory rites, or, where 
the offence could not be expiated, for the inffietion 
of the penalty ; the calendar [fasti] ; and the 
annual transactions of the college (annaJes 
maximi), which, on account of the connexion of 
the pontifces uith the political administration of 
the country, became so important an element in 
Eoman historiography. But the archives con- 
tained other documents of even greater importance, 
namely the decrees and responses which the college 
formulated on questions submitted to them by 
maMtrates or by the senate. These decrees dealt 
with the new problems which were constantly 
arising in regard to vows, dedications, sacred sites, | 
festivals, the cult of the manes, and other phases 
of Koman religion which fell within the scope of i 
the activity of the pontifces. These decrees formed 
a growing body of pontifical law. i 

(6) Bes: sacrorum . — On the establishment of the 
Republic, while most of the spiritual activities of 
the king devolved upon the pontifex maximvs, 
some of them were assigned to a priest whose office 
was instituted at that time, and who was given 
the name of rex sacrorum.'^ While the office, as we 
see from the name and know from other sources, 
was one of CTeat dignity, it was vastly inferior 
to that of the pontifex tnaximus in power and 
infiuence. The rex could not hold any political 
office, and it is clear that appointment to the office 
was regarded as equivalent to political extinction. 
The incumbent was honourably but effectively 
shelved for the rest of his life. 

He officiated at the regifugivm, the ceremony 
held in the comitium on 24th Feb. ; and the 
calendars show the notation Q.R.C.F. ('qnando 
rex comitiavit, fas’) on 24th March and 24th May, 
At the regifugium^ the rex sacrificed a victim as a 
sin-offering, and immediately after the sacrifice 
took to flight, apparently uitn the idea of escaping 
the taint.'’ The old explanation, by which the 
name of this rite was referred to the expulsion of 
the kmgs, is wholly without foundation. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation usually given in 
regard to the functions of the rex on 24th March 
and 24th May. It is generally said that these two 
days were especially appointed for the making of 
wills [testamenti f actio) and that on them the rex 

1 This is the toixn ol the title attested bv inscripUons. Latin 
anthors nse rez sacrificulus Ireqaently. tiry, ii. ziziv. 12. has 
rex saerifieiorum. 

S Cl. the fxrpUfugia (5th July), where, from a ahnilar moHve, 
the people fled from a sin-offennp. 


presided at the comitia calata convened for the 
purpose. No adequate evidence has ever been 
adduced to establish this theory, and in all proba- 
bility, as Rosenberg* contends, comitiavit here 
means ‘has come to the comitium (and sacrificed 
there),’ and the ceremony in each case was, like 
that of the regifugium, of an expiatory character. 
The rex also made an offering on the Capitol on 
the nones of each month, when he announced the 
festivals to be held during the rest of the month 
(Varro, de Linq. Lat. vi. 28). Macrobius (I. xv. 9) 
tells us that in the early period the rex made 
sacrifice on the kalends, after the pontifex minor 
had announced to him the appearance of the new 
moon. But this ceremony apparently was given 
up. In fact the evidence of its ever having taken 
place is somewhat flimsy. 

The rex was the special priest of Janus, and we 
have record of the offering which he made to that 
god in the regia on the occasion of the agonium on 
9th January. It is partly in his capacity as priest 
of Janus, who presided over all beginnings, though 
partly also in recognition of his position as a repre- 
sentative of one phase of the royal power, that tlie 
rex sacrorum is given first place in the old ranking 
of Roman priests: rex sacrorum, famines Dialis, 
Martialis, Quirinalis, pontifex maximus. 

(c) Flamines . — The famines • were special priests 
attached to the service of individual gods, and 
charged with the duty of officiating at sacrifices 
and other ceremonies in their honour. The name 
of the god is regularly indicated by an adjectival 
form : flamen Dialis, llamen of Jnpiter, flamen 
Martialis, of ilars, and so forth. Only one excep- 
tion is cited to this system of designation, namely 
the title of the fiamen of the deified Septimlns 
Sev'ems: flamen divi Severi. The best attested 
form of the name of the office is flamonium, but 
flaminatus is also found. 

I The most important of the flamines belonged to 
the college ot pontifces, and were fifteen in number: 

I Unee flamines maiores, the famen Dialis, flamen 
\ Martialis, and flamen Quinnalis, and twelve fa- 
mines minores, ten of whom are known to us: 
flamen Camienfalis, Toleanalis, Partvmalis, 
Cerialis, Voltumalis, Palatualis, Furrinalis, 
Floralis, Falacer, Pomonalis. The famines 
maiores were always patricians. This was true of 
the famines minores also in early times, but later 
this office became plebeian. Under the Empire 
flamines minores were frequently members of the 
equestrian order. 

In regard to the flamen Dialis we are reasonably 
well informed He was chosen by the pontifex 
maximus out of three candidates, nominated by 
the college ol pontifces, only those bom of parents 
married by confarreatio, and themselves married 
by that rite, being eligible. He had many pre- 
rogatives (the right of the toga pratexta, of the 
sella curulis, and the services of a lictor and 
heralds), but was subject to galling restrictions 
and a long list of tabus. Although in the old list 
of priests his title appears before that of the 
pontifex maximus, and' he had precedence ovct 
liim at the priestly banquets, he was, so far as all 
the duties of his office were concerned, completely 
under his control. In the early period he was not 
allowed to spend a single night away from Rome, 
and even in later times his absence from the city 
was limited to two and afterwards to three nights. 
From the year 200 b.C. he was eli^ble for political 
office, but the rule that required his continuous 
presence in the city acted as a bim to his holding 
any office which required residence in the provinces. 

1 Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. ... 

2 The derivation is uncertain. It has been connected wire 
fare, 'blow' (from kindling the altar fire; Slarquardt), 
Jlagrare, jtamma (Curtins, Corssen, Ueener); uvth the Bar. 
brahman, 'priest* (Meyer). 
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The nnmerons tahns by which he was bound show 
the degree of sanctity associated with his office. 

He could not toach, approach, or name any animal or object 
oath orhich in Roman religious consciousness on idea of andean* 
ness was associated : a corpse, a bier, raw meat, beans, a dog, a 
goat, or a horse. He seas forbidden to hear the sound of the 
Buies played at a fnneml. In a word, he was excluded from 
every possible contact with death or with anj-thing connected 
with the cuit of the dead.* 

Moreover, there was another senes of tabus, which, while in- 
dicating the irerfom of the Jlamm from the usual ties of human 
BOdetv, emphasised the c.vtent to which he belonged to his god. 
He could not come in contact with anything that was tied or 
knotted,® or with a ring or chain. If he wore a ring, it had 
to he a broken one. His garments could be fastened only by 
safety pins (JUtula), or some other device lacking continuity. 
He could not touch or name ivy on account of its tangled and 
intertwining fibres : he could not walk under a trellis or in a 
vineyard. li a man in fetters entered bis house, he was 
immediately released and the chains, in order to prevent the 
poliuHon of the house, were thrown out tlirough the com- 
pluvium. A slave could not touch him, and onl}* a free man 
was allowed to cut his hair. He could be shaved only with a 
bronze razor. Furthermore, for him every day was a holy day, 
and he was not permitted to sec any kind of work. On his 
walks an attendant alivaj“3 preceded him to warn workmen to 
desist from their labours while be was passing. 

One of the chief duties of the flamtn Dialis was 
to officiate at the sacrifice of a sheep to Jupiter on 
the ides of each month (outs idulis). He himself 
laid the entrails of the victim on the altar fiire. 
He officiated at the sacrifice of a lamb to the same 
god at the beginning of the vintage. His services, 
however, were not confined to Jupiter, for we find 
him participating in rites that pertained to the 
worship of other gods ; e.y., he took an important 
part in the expiatory ceremonies of February. It 
was from him that the pontijices received the 
materials which they used in the purifiioation of 
the houses. He presided at the Lupercalia, and 
he officiated at the celebration of weddings by 
eonfarreatio. In short, he seems to have been not 
merely high priest of Jove, but, so far as actual 
participation tn sacrificial and other rites is con- 
cerned, high priest of the whole national religion. 

Like the Jlamen Dialis, the flamen Marlialis 
was a patrician married by eonfarreatio, and the 
son of parents who had been wedded by the same 
ceremony. In the early period, when the power 
of Mars was not limited in men’s thoughts to the 
operations of war, it is quite possible that the part 
of the flamen MarCialis was an important one, but 
in historical times it seems relativdy insignificant. 
He was not subject to the tobus which have been 
mentioned in connexion with the j7amen Dialis, 
though originally some of them at least had 
applied to him. His comparative freedom from 
restrictions enabled him to hold political offices 
even in the provinces. Of his sacerdotal duties 
almost nothing is known. Curiously enough, he 
had very little to do with the numerous festivals 
of his god which were held in March. 

In the case of the flamen Quirinalis, the 
requirements in regard to birth and marriage were 
the same as those of the other two flamines 
maiores. Though ho ranked below the flamen 
Marlialis, he is more frequently referred to os 
officiating at sacrifices. He sacrificed a dog to 
Eobigus on the Robigalia (25tb April) ; on 7th July 
and 21st Aug. he sacrificed at the subterranean 
altar of Consns in the Circus; on 23rd Dec. he 
made an offering at the tomb of Acca Larentina 
in the Velabrum, These functions are not so dis- 
connected as at first sight they seem. Quirinus 
seems originally to have been a spirit of vegeta- 
tion, and the ceremonies in which hisjlamen has 
just been described as taking part were connected 
with agriculture. 

Of the other twelve famines we know little 

3 The Jtamsn Vialis Menila, before coraniiltinc suicide, laid 
Bsidc the insignia of his office, on the ground that it was tech- 
nically Inconceivable for a to die in his costume. 

5 Aul GeU. X. 1& : * nodum In apice, neque In clnctu, neque Jn 
ilia parte aUum babet.* 


more than their names. In some cases it is only a 
chance reference to the fiamen that has preserved 
the name of the god. 

The ot thejffamJiwr, besides the toga preetexta, vrere 

the tena, a short red cloak worn o%’er the to^a, and especially 
the pileiu or galeruSf a conical cap, on the top of which wag 
a small spike-shaped piece of olive wood, covered with wool. 
This was the apex, though the term is sometimes applied to the 
whole cap. The cap was provided w’ith strings so that it conld 
be tied under the chin, and would be less likely to vitiate a 
ceremony by faUin^ off. It was made from the hide of an 
animal klilea In sacnfice, and In the case of the jtamen IHalit 
waa white (albogalerwX The apex was not confined to the 
Jlamimsi it was sometimes wombyponfi^M and other priests, 
but \%'as most closely associated wth the jtamines, and especi- 
1 ally the Jlamen Z>ta2ts. 

The famines of the deified emperors (famines 
divorum) also were attached more or less loosely to 
the college of pontifees. Down to the 3rd cent, a 
flamen was appointed for every emperor enrolled 
among the gods. 

There were other flamines in Borne, who were 
not connected with the college of poniiflccs — e.g., 
thefraires Arvaleshn.6.s,flamen(flamen Arvalittm), 
and so too had each of the curia; of the city 
(flamen turits). 

The wife of the flamen Dialis (flaminica Dialis 
or merely flamimea) participated in the sacred 
duties of his office. She was not the priestess of 
! Juno, as Plutarch supposed.® There is no evidence, 
for historical times at any rate, that the wives of 
the otherj^amVnes had sacerdotal functions. 

(d) Virgines Vestales . — The Vestal virgins, six’ 
in number, were attached to the public cult of 
Vesta. They were chosen by lot out of a list of 
twenty compiled by the poniifex maximus. At 
first they were draavn from patrician families, but 
later the daughters of plebeian bouses were eligible, 
and under the Empire we hear of daughters of 
freedmen being admitted. Only those whose 
arents were both living were eligible. A candi- 
ate who had been chosen was formally accepted 
by the pontifex maanmus‘ She was then con- 
ducted to the’ house of the Vestals (afrittm Veslai) ; 
her hair was cut off* and hung on a lotus-tree, and 
she assumed the garb of the order. She ivas from 
six to ten years of age when she entered, and the 
term of service was tliirty years. After its com- 
pletion she was at liberty to leave the order and 
marry.® The thirty years of service were divided 
into three decades, in the first of which the 
priestess learned her duties, in the second practised 
them, and in the third instructed the novices. 
The eldest Vestal was the head of the order (virgo 
Festalis maxima). 

Like many others, the cult of Vesta, goddess of 
the hearth-fare, had begun in the family, but had 
subsequently become a State-cult also.® It was 
the duty of the priestesses to keep up the sacred 
fire- Once a year only was it allowed to go out 
and be rekindled {1st March). If it went out at 
any other time, the incident was regarded as a 
prodigium, and tlie Vestal on watch was liable to 
punishment. The fire conld be rekindled only by 
the primitive method of the friction of sticks. 
The priestesses also brought water from a spring 
or running stream, with which they sprinkled the 
loiiiple. They made daily offerings of simple food 
to Elie goddess, and each day prayed for the safety 
and_ prosperity of the people. Besides these daily 
duties the Vestals had others, some of them con- 
nected immediately with the cult of Vesta, but 
J Quesst. Horn. SC- 

a In the daj’s of King Kuma, according to the tradition, four, 
but increased to six before the end of the regal period. 

3 Aul. OcU. 1. xii. 14, 19; the words of the pontt/ez mazimus 
wsTe 'Te, AmaU, caplo.* 

* The hair was an offering. The catting was not repeated. 
The Testals whose statues we have had long holr. 

® The number of cases In which this happened is verrsmalL 
«For an interesting account of the \estala see pt. L, 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, it 199 ff., where the author 
retracts the theory advocated by him in JPh xiv, I18S5J 164 ft. 
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some pertaining to ceremonies not primarily or 
definitely belonging to that goddess. Chief among 
the former was the festival of Vesta on 9th June 
(Vestalia). At this season (from 7th to 14th June) 
the pentts Vesta ‘ -was open to matrons, who with 
bare feet thronged to the temple to ask a blessing 
on their households ; offerings of food were sent to 
the temple ; offerings of sacred salt-cakes [mala 
salsa) were made by the Vestals ; the millers and 
bakers had a holiday, and donkeys and mills were | 
adorned rrith garlands. On 15th Juneithe temple , 
was eleaned. In regard to the activities of the 
Vestals that seem to oe outside the eult of Vesta ; 
proper it may be pointed out that it was they who 
kept the blood of the October horse and the ashes 
of the unborn calves sacrificed at the Fordicidia, 
giving them to the people for use in the ceremonies i 
of lustration held on the occasion of the Parilia i 
{21st April). They were present at the sacrifice 
of the sheep to Jupiter on the ides of each month.’ 
On 15th Feb. they provided the mola salsa used at 
the Lnpercalia. On 1st May they offered prayers 
to the Bona Dea. On 15th May they took part in 
the ceremonies of the Argci. On 21st Aug. they 
participated in the Consualia ; on 25th Aug. they, 
together uith the pontifez tnaximus, attended the 
secret sacrifice to Ops Consivia in the regia. 
Fowler (Iloman Festivals, p. 149 ff.) has pointed 
out the connexion between these ceremonies and 
the food-supply, with which the Vestals from the 
earliest times were closely associated. 

The Vestals enjoyed many pririleges. A lictor 
attended them when they went out on the street, 
and even the highest magistrates had to make way 
for them j on certain occasions they could use a 
carriage in the streets of the city ; if a criminal on 
his way to execution caught a glimpse of them, 
he could not be put to death ; places of special 
honour were reserved for them at the public 
games ; they could be buried within the city. 
But, on the other hand, the life was an e.vacting 
one. They were subject to discipline at the hands 
of the pontifex mammas, who could have them 
beaten for any negligence in their religious duties. 
It was he too who, in case of violation of the vow 
of chastity by any member of the order, pronounced 
the sentence by which she was buried alive in a 
chamber-tomb on the Campus Sceleratus near the 
Porta Collina.* 

3. Augures. — The derivation of augur is as 
uncertain as that of pont'ijex. Ancient etymolo- 
gists connected it with avis and garrire,* with avis 
and gustus,^ ivith avis and gerere,‘ or with 
augustus.’’ Nor do modem scholars agree on the 
question. The present drift, however, is to see 
avis in the first part of the word (cf. auspex—avi- 
spex, a derivation about which there is no doubt), 
whatever may be the significance of the latter 
part.® 

The kind of divination which the Romans called 
disciplina auguralis seems to have existed in Italy 
prior to the foundation of Rome. Its purpose was 
a narrower one than that of reading the future ; it 
was intended merely to determine the attitude of 
the gods towards some action that was contem- 
plated or even in process. The augures were 

1 The store*room of the house. 

3 Horace's words {Od. nr. xxx. 8) may refer to this occasloo : 
•dum Capitolium ecandet cum tacita virgine pontifex.' 

s J. E. Harrison sees in this custom the aurviral of & ritual 
marriage to secure fertility for the crops {Essays and Studies 
presented to William Ridpetcay^ Cambridge, 1913, p. 144). Her 
theory is criticised by E. T. Merrill, Classical Philology, ix. 
119141 S17. 

* Fest. p. 2: ‘flb aritun ^rritu.’ 

* Suet. Octav^ 7 : * ab avium ^stu gustuve.' 

<Fe8t. loe. eit.: *Au^r ab svibus gerendoque diettzs, quia 
per eum avium gestusedicitur’; Serv. ^n. v.'523: ‘Auffuriom 
dictum qu.'isi avigerium quodaves eerunt.' 

7 Ovid, Fast. i. C09. 

8 See discussion by Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 


authorities on the significance of the various sifTi. 
by which the gods manifested their favour °or 
disfavour. 

The college of augures is attributed by some 
ancient writers to Romulus, by others to Nnins— 
traditions that have no value except in the fact 
that they are indications of a general belief in the 
antiquity of the institution. From three the 
number of members was increased to six, after, 
wards to nine, and then by Sulla to fifteen.* 
Membership in the college was always highly 
esteemed, and the roll of members included many 
of Rome’s most distinguished citizens. The presi. 
dency of the college was vested in the oldestnaaar, 
and the respect paid to seniority is attests by 
Cicero (himself an augur from 53 b.c.) in his « 
Senectuie, xviii. (64). 

The most weighty measures in Roman political 
life were undertaken only after the auspices indi- 
cated that the gods were favourable. The election 
of magistrates, their assumption of office, the 
beginning of a military campaign, the passing of 
laws by the assembly of the people, and other acts 
of a similar nature were aU subject to this rule. 
The omission of the auspices or any irregnlarity 
in the procedure of the magistrate taking them 
nullified the act. The augures did not take the 
auspices, at any rate in the older period That 
was the duty of the magistrates. But irregulari- 
ties, on being reported to the senate, would be 
referred by that body to the college of augures. 
They, after investigation and discussion, drew 
op a reply [responsum, decretum) and sent it to 
the senate. If the reply establbhed the presence 
of a flaw {viiium), the senate annulled the act. It 
should be noted that the response of the augures 
did not carry with it the annulment of the act. 
This took place only as the result of a senaius 
consullum, although the latter was based on the 
reply of the college. IVe do not know that the 
senate invariably followed the recommendation of 
the college, but it is certain that they generally 
did so. 

A preliminary to the taking of the auspices was 
the marking off of the templum or place of obser- 
vation. Then the magistrate, after announcing 
the leges attspicii (i.c. the rules that would govern 
his obseiwation of the signs), stationed himself at 
that point of the templum prescribed by augural 
law, and, addressing J upiter or other gods, asked 
for a certain, definitely specified sign or signs of 
the divine approval of the proposed action. Signs 
that were specifically asked for were called 
auguria or stgna impetrativa, while signs that 
appeared without being asked for were known as 
signa oblativa. Quite apart from this classification, 
five different kinds of signs were recognized : from 
birds, from thunder and lightning, from animals 
fsigna ex guadrtipedibus), from the sacred chickens 
{signa ex tripudiis), and from incidental occurrences 
of evil omen [dirts]. The birds were, in the 
language of augury, either alites or oscines. The 
former gave signs by their manner of flight, the 
latter by their songs or cries. Among the alites 
were the eagle and the nilture as well as the 
osprey (avis sangualis or oss\fraga), the buteo (a 
kind of hawk), and the immusulus. In the list of 
oscines were the raven [corvus), the crow {comix), 
and the owl {noctua).- Some birds were included 
in both lists, and we hear of some that as oscines 
were believed to give favourable, but as alites 
unfavourable, signs, and vice versa. 

The signa ex ctslo (thunder and lightning) belong 
to a very early stage in the development of augurj'. 

1 Dio Cass. add. 61 speaks o! a sixteenth member added by 

2 Of. Festn8,p. 197; Varro, ds Jjinff. Lot. ri. 76; Pliny, AP 
X. S3; Cio. de Din. I Si (120). 
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Their precise interpretation involved a considera- 
tion not only of all the details connected with the 
appearance itself, hut also of the nature of the 
occasion in repaid to which the gods were being 
asked for a «gn. The most favourable of the 
signa ex calo was a flash of lightning passing from 
le'ft to right of the observer. Yet even this sign, 
though generally auspicious, was unpropilious for 
a meeting of the comitia, and its appearance would 

E revent the holding of the meeting, or, if business 
ad already begun, would result in its discontinu- 
ance. Signer ex cmlo were used at a comparatir'ely 
early date in the anspicia of the magistrates, not 
only as signa oblaliva but also as impctrativa. By 
the end of the Republic they were practically the 
only signa that were used by the magistrates. It was 
not so much that they had crowded the others out 
as that in the general decay of the augural system 
they survived as the most convenient. Moreover, 
it was no longer regarded as essential that the 
magistrates themselves should take the auspices, 
A subordinate oiBcial, the pullarijts, whose original 
function had been the care of tiie sacred chickens, 
could do so. The phrase ‘ servare ex cjeIo,’ which we 
find used of this oflieiars observation, is an indica- 
tion of the kind of sign of which he was supposed 
to take cognirance. There is, however, abundant 
evidence that his announcement of a favourable 
sign had very little to do ndth any actual appear- 
ance. The auspices had become a mere form, and 
the nature of the announcement in regard to them 
was dictated by political exigency. 

Of the other signs, the signa ex giiadrvpedibtts 
never seem to have been very much used ns signa 
impctrativa, though, when occurring as oblattva, 
they could not be left out of consideration. They 
had to do with the beliaviour of animals appearing 
within the bounds of the tcmplum. 

The signa ex tripudiis were the signs derived 
from the sacred chickens. By the end of the 
Republic these were practically the only auguries 
that were observed by military authorities. They 
came to have in the camps a place similar to that 
which the signa ex calo had in civil life. This 
was largely owing to the convenience of the method. 

Th« cfiickens were brought in cagee, and, after the general 
who was to take the auspices had placed himself at the door of 
tha tent within the bounds of the fempfum, thej" were let ont. 
He obeerved tbeir manner of walking ond especially the way In 
which they ate the food that was thrown to them. The most 
favourable omen that they could give (aurpfc'um toUttinum} 
was to let pieces of food fall from their beaks. When such an 
omen was wanted, it was easily obtained either hy giving the 
chickens crumbiy food or by starving them before they were 
liberated and so causing a degree of haste in eating that resulted 
in numerous manifestations of the kind desired. 

The dira were unexpected events of an unto- 
ward nature which occurred either during the 
taking of the auspices or afterwards during the 
action itself. The fall of some object, the sudden 
illness of some one present, the gnawing of a mouse, 
etc., belonged to the category of the dirce. All 
dira were deterrent. 

With all the possibilities involved in the numer- 
ous auguries mentioned above, it is easy to see 
that the magistrate taking the auspices would 
fregnently find himself ot a loss in regard to the 
proper interpretation. Moreover, till a compara- 
tivdy late data the augures were not present to 
assist him. The statement mads by some ancient 
authorities that he had assistants does not imply 
that these were members of the augural college. 
To be sure, the difficulties of his position were to 
a certain extent modified by his announcement of 
the signs for which he was watching. But signa 
impetrativa, which of course were Sways favour- 
able, might be counteracted by the appearance of 
unfavourable signa oblativa, and the possibilities 
of conflict were endless. If he made a mistake 
or if he deliberately ignored manifest indications 


of tiie disapproval of the divine powers, there was 
danger of the business transacted being subse- 
quently annulled by a decree of the senate. It 
was on this account, doubtless, that during the 
last century of the Repuhlio the custom grew up of 
having augures present to help the magistrate 
with their professional advice at the taking of 
the auspices before the holding of the comitia. 
Whether they ever actually took the auspices 
themselves is not certain.' 

Tlie inauguration of persons and places was 
another important function of the augures. They 
themselves conducted this ceremony, and the 
evidence advanced in support of the theory that 
on the occasion of an inauguration they acted 
merely as assistants to the ponlifex maxirnus is, 
as Wissowa has shown in his article in Pauly- 
WissowSj wholly inadequate. After the expulsion 
of the kings the only persons who were inaugu- 
rated were priests. We have definite record of 
the inauguration of the rex sacrorum, of the 
augures themselves, and of the Jlamines of Jupiter, 
Mars, Qnirinns, and the deified Julius. There is 
no record of the inauguration of pontijices, and 
probably the Vestals were not inaugurated. Livy 
(r. xviii.) describes the ceremony. 

It took placo on the on. The anger, alter indicating with 
h£a wand (htuuj) 2 the regions ol the sky within which he would 
make his observations, laid his right hand on the head of the 
candidate, and asked the god to show by a signum esc cade 
whether the candidate was acceptable to him. 

In regard to the places that had to he inaugurated, 
we find that the list includes all those intended 
for business which could he transacted only after 
the auspices had been taken. Among them we 
find many temples, and such places as the rostra 
and the ensria. Moreover, the city itself was in- 
augurated os well as the land just outside the 
walls, as far perhaps ns the first milestone. To 
this district the terra ager effatus was applied. 
There were other loca effata, as we know from 
Varro (dc Ling. Lat. v, 33), who gives the follow- 
ing list of five additional kinds of territory which 
were inaugurated so as to make possible the telling 
of auspices by magistrates absent from Rome ; 
the ager liomanus, Gabinus, peregrinus, hosticus, 
incertus. The term temptum m its technical sense 
is applicable only to an inaugurated place or build- 
ing that is rectangular in shape. The city of Rome 
and the various territories referred to were not 
templa, strictly speaking, hut ?oca liberata et 
^ata,’ in which also auspices could be taken, 
we know very little about the ceremonies ivith 
which places were inaugurated, beyond the fact 
that a star-shaped piece of metal was brought in as 
n sign of the completion of the inauguration. 

Other ceremonies in which we find the augures 
officiating independently of the magistrates are 
the augurium salutis, the vcmisera auguria, and 
the augurium canarium. The last-mentioned took 
place every year in midsummer, and was intended 
to gain the protection of the gods against the 
action of the heat on the crops. The ceremony 
was accompanied by a sacrifice of red dogs. The 
vcmisera auguria probably had to do with the 
agricultural operations of the spring. In regard 
to the augurium salutis there is a good deal of 
uncertainty. Apparently the purpose was to 
procure from the gods some assurance of a continu- 
ance of the safety and prosperity of the nation. It 
could be held only when there was no Roman army 
in the field. Tacitus* speaks of its heing celehratea 
in A.D. 47 after an interval of seventy-five years. 

i Possibly they sometimes did in the last period of the 
Bepubiic. Cicero (de Leg, ii. 20) apparently makes a claim to 
this effect. 

® * Bacuiuin sine nodo adanenm * <Llvy, r. xviii, 7). 

s I.e. freed by the formuls epoken by the augur from oil 
previoasly existing religions assoeiationa 

«Ann.iii.23. 
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The archives of the augnreSt which were kept 
in the auguraculum on the arx^ consisted of fasti 
(a list of members j^ast and present), acta (the 
record of the transactions of the college), and, most 
important of all, the libri or commentarii in which 
all the lore of the craft was contained. Both terms, 
libri and commentarii, are nsed indiscriminately of 
the traditional material and of the nnmerons 
accretions consisting of the responses given to 
questions submitted by the senate. 

3. Quindecimviri sacris faciundis. — The third of 
the great priestly colleges is the quindecimviri 
s[gcns) /(aciundis). Originally it was a _ com- 
mission of two members (duomri «._/".), and it was 
not till 367 B.C. that it became a collegium of ten, 
of whom live were patrician and five plebeian. In 
Sulla’s time the number was increased to fifteen. 
Cmsar made it sixteen, and under the Empire 
others were added supra numerum. In the time 
of Augustus the college was administered by a 
group of five magistri^ (chosen annually by 
the college from its oivn membership), later by 
one.“ 

liTiile the priesthood is less ancient than the 
pontifices and the augurcs, it goes back aa far as 
the Tarquin dynasty, and its foundation is one of 
the indications of the foreign influences at work in 
Eome during that period. Its actinty was con- 
fined to the Sibylline books, to the cnlts introduced 
in accordance with their oracles, and to the cere- 
monies performed, after consultation of the books, 
to avert the wrath of the gods. But, as the Sibyl- 
line books were Greek oracles, the cnlts introduced 
through them were Greek, except in such a case 
as that of the Great Mother, which came from 
Pessinus in Asia Minor. The result of this was 
that the quindecimviri bore to all cnlts which were 
conducted according to Greek forms of ritual (ritus 
Gracus) a relation analogous to that of the pon- 
^ces to the cults whose ceremonies adhered to 
Roman tradition [ritus Bomanus). 

The Sibylline books contained the oracles of the 
Sibyl of Cumss, to which perhaps some others from 
different sources were added from time to time.’ 
When brought from CnmEB, they were placed in 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline, where 
they remained till the year 83 D.C., when they 
penshed in the fire that destroyed the temple. A 
commission was sent to Greece to make a new 
collection, and returned with 1000 verses, which 
were deposited in the new temple of Jupiter that 
had been built on the Capitol. They were left 
there till Augustus moved them to the temple of 
Apollo which he had erected on the Palatine. 
Augustus made a careful insjeotiou of the oracles 
and rejected such as bore evidence of having been 
introduced into the collection for political reasons. 
Tiberius subjected them to a similar inspection, 
and there are other indications that the books 
were sometimes manipulated in the interests of 
political factions. 

No one had access to the books but the quindecim- 
viri, and even they could not consult them except 
when authorized by the senate. Moreover, it was 
only on the occurrence of prodigies which seemed 
to be of meeial importance that the senate gave 
the order for the inspection. IVhen the quindecim- 
viri had consulted the oracles, they made a 
report to the senate, stating by what sacrifices 
or ceremonies the gods could be appeased. The 
senate then decreed the performance of these rites 
under the supervision of the quindecimviri. 

The clearest indication of the nature of the 
activity of the quindecimviri is furnished by the 

1 The eraperor himsell was one. 

2 \yhen this office was held by the emperor, a deputy (vro- 
tnaiixster) was also appointed. 

» There is no real evidence that the Carmino Maretana 
formed part of the coJIection. 


list of divinities whose cults were introduced as 
the result of an inspection of the oracles. Amom' 
these are the cult of Apollo (with whom the 
oracles are most closely cormected), Ceres, Liber 
and Libera (Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore), 
Mercury (Hermes), Neptune (Poseidon),' and 
Hercules.’ At a later date came zEsculapins, Dis, 
and others. The quindecimviri did not themselves 

E erform the sacrifices or rites, for the Greek cults 
ad their o'vn priests ; but they supervised them. 
They had a similar supervision over Icctistemia, 
supplicationes, and other ceremonies ordered by 
the books in expiation of prodigies. That Oriental 
cnlts were not regarded as lying outside the field 
of their activities is shown by the fact that they 
were in charge of the cult of the Great Mother 
(see art. MOTHER OF THE Gods), introduced in 204 
B.C. in accordance with a Sibylline oracle. Their 
connexion with this cult was especially close. 
They actually participated in some of the rites,’ 
and from the latter half of the 1st cent, after Christ 
they were thought of in two capacities : priests of 
the Great Mother and custodians of the Sibylline 
books. 

4. Septefflviri epulones. — This priesthood was 
instituted in 196 B.C., and to it was assigned the 
administration of the sacred banquets of Jupiter 
on the ides of September in connexion with the 
ludi Bomani, and on the ides of November on the 
occasion of the ludi plebcii. The theory held by 
Marqnardt * and others, that at the time of the 
organization of the priesthood the only banquet to 
Jove was that held in connexion with the ludi 
plebcii, and that the epulum lovi at the ludi 
Bomani was established much later, is highly im- 
probable. The epulum of the ludi Bomant is in all 
likelihood an old institution.* These banquets, 
though they were wholly independent of the 
Icctistemia in origin, were doubtless strongly influ- 
enced by them. 

At the banquets a tricliniumvias set up in the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. An image of 
Jupiter reclinmg and images of Juno and Minerva 
seated were placed at the table, and food was put 
before them. The senators attended the banquets 
as representatives of the State, and had places 
at triclinia set up in front of the temple. In a 
word, this epulum lovis was not merely an offering 
to the god ; it was a communion of the god with 
his people. The practice of holding sacred banquets 
increased in frequency. They were given not only 
on the ides of September and of November, but on 
the occasion of triumphs, dedications, games, etc. 
Not only the senators but also the people in general 
participated in them, being accommodated at tables 
that were set up throughout the entire length of the 
forum. The strictly religious element in the insti- 
tution receded into the background. They became 
great public banquets, but remained under the 
enpervision of the epulones. 

Before the institution of the epulones tfxoponti- 
fees had had charge of the epulum lovis. It was 
the burden of their other duties that compelled 
them to relinquish this function, and th& epulones, 
though an independent college and forming one of 
the four great priesthoods, were always regarded as 
supplementary to the pontifical college and to a 
certain extent subject to its influence. 

When first instituted, the college had three 
members [treviri epulones). This number wm 
subsequently increased to seven [sepfemviri 
epulones) and stilt later (by Ctesar) to ten. But 
even after this increase the college was known as 
I Before 399 B.C. 

’ The cult of Hercules * in circo Flaminio.’ 

’ As in the laving of the sacreri stone of the goddess, and 
during the 3rd and 4th centuries in the taurobolium. 

4 Jlom. SUtaUrenmUung, iii. 349. 
a Fowler, Homan Pettivats, p. 217 
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the sepfemviti fpiilond. An individual member 
of the college was called stptemxir tpulonuiru 

$. Sodalcs fetialcs.*— I’Jio fctinlts were the 
authorities on the itufeiinle, the sacred forms that 
should bo obsen'ed in international relations. To 
them the senate or magistrates nri>ealcd in reganl 
to questions pertaining to demands for redress, 
declaration of war, or conclusion of peace. It was 
they who served as the cmi.ssarios of the Slate to 
the conntry with which the negotiations were being 
carried on. In the discussion of problems sub- 
mitted to tlicm liy tlm senate tlie whole sadali- 
tas, wliich consisted of twenty members, took part. 
On the missions to forcigni coiintric.s, liowcvcr, a 
smaller number went, When the purjwse of the 
emba-s-sy wa.s the making of pc.ace, the number of 
/ftia/fj 'was two;’ when rcurcss was demanded, 
four were employed. Tliat the todnlitru was a very 
ancient one is seen from the use of the stone (ri/cx) 
in killing the victim. It was in fact an old Italic 
institution, for we bear of ftlutks not only at 
othcrplaces in Latium but also among the /ligumns, 
the Faliscans, and the Samnites, At Home the 
priesthood ranked next to the four great colleges ; 
and in A.D. 522 an cfTort, which, however, failed, 
svas made to place it on an equality with them.’ 
Its memliera were men of distinction during both 
the Republic and the Empire. Augustus himself 
was a fetiaHs, as were later cmjvorors. 

In Livy, I. xxiv.,i we are given some details in 
regard to the appointment and procedure of a 
deputation olfrtialcs on a peace mission. 

The wsSennntu * ssits »h« kini; to »uHorl« lita definltsly 
and fpecificslly si the envoy ot the Honun people.’ The kin; 
formiliy five* the •ashoriistlen rmn'ttci. Turn the eerfen- 
cn'ui ssii for Uie lacred hctln (f.erisj y.iro, rertence, inytnfna) 
sad ti tnitructed by the kinstto fithenhem on the arr. There 
berbi ste the tseii’.iol o! hli office. The rertenan'ui then 
chocets another of Ifie /rfinf/i a* peUr patnstui.i toochinp 
till hair with the herla Tlie yofrr yotratui li the plenlisitsn- 
Uity sod epokermtn of the dtpuUticn, ami it U he who cirrlee 
thi sacred ilone sod the sceptre. The treaty li made In the 
presence of the commandert and of the irmles fjy thepafrri 
pofrcfi of the two Rations. After the termt fare been renf, hhe 
t<altr patrslut cl tl.-e nomini, hoiJInr hit aoeptre and ealllnp 
to wllne.si the people prerent a> well ai Uie jodr Japlter, Jlan, 
and Qulrthus, iweari that hli nat'on will keep the treaty.* 
Then he killi a plff with the sacred itone, callinr upon duplter. 
If the Homan people ihall be the first to break the treaty, to 
treat them ar he trrati the rictlnu After the sacrifice he 
throwT away the f tone, rsj ing : *51 ociens fallo, tun* me Plci' 
plterialra orbe areetjoe bcnij eilclil, ui ejjo hone lapidem.*’ 
When the fame ceremony hai been perfertned by the ether 
pater pairttluj, the treaty t« slgmed by both.* Tl*e fact that 
the stone Is thrown away Is dirtlncUy faroorslde to the 
theory that ft is ncthbn;? more than a prlm.Itlre weapon that 
has sarrlred f ro*3 the stone sire, and not. as W. Heihl^ is Itas 
suprested, a symbol of the pod of llphtnlny. 

In the coFc of inju^ at the hands of citirens of 
gome foreign power, fctlaltz were gent to demand 
Todress.^* 

Th» po«i to the boonfSiry cf the «netnj'» turri* 

tot7 urd ftAtes his eoantry** cas?, swriirins: to the jaiticc cf 
tbfr cJaIios which he njJkrs.i» Thfa, crp*jin{r the twnJcr, h« 
rtpeala the claims to th« f mt r.»tl»e of the country wliorn be 
meets. 2I« repeats them spiln «t the pale of the caplUil and In 
JU/mrm. ll the offender* art trlrcn op, bt departs bj a Wend. 
If the nation addressed uks time tor further consideration, he 


iThe Koman pf»mmarUns connected the word srJlh Met 
(Varro), /aedus fSerriosX (Tswlc*} ; tar^re derfres it from 

an old tnbstanUTe/ffutcf, /(jferi,/an‘,/ai); Wtlfs compart* 
the cult-title of Jupiter Feretriu*. 

sWbraowa, Utliyicm tind Kvltvs\ p, Wl, think* that the 
number *ras afterward* Lncrcaaed to four, but bis reasons teem 
Inadequate. 

*Tac. Ann, HI. Ct, 

* l.e. the bearer of the sacred herbs How be was 

choseu I* not known. 

* * iDbess* toe, rex, cun patre patrato popull AlbanI fitdos 
ferirel' 

« Wlesotra plausibly derire* this word from pofrarr, *to make 
a father.* On thl* theory paler palmhit I.s a father artlflelaUy 
created as opposed to a natural yafer/aintfiui. 

5 The forroule are lo *• xx\r» 7. 

® Paul. p. ESCThewrewk de Ponorl • Llry, n, 4, 

W Z)£s ItaUher <n der P^bene, Lefptlff, 1870- p. 02. 

Ury, Yii. rL 7, xxxll. 1, x, xlr. 7. 

On the ethical element In the fetlal rite see Tenner Frank, 
In CUuiical Philoto^, yIL (1912J S35. 


grants thirty day*, publicly repeatJnjr bis claims at the end of 
each ten «fa)**. After the expiration of tills time, If latlsfaction 
I* not glYen, he aolcmnly calif the godi to wUncM, and, 
retumlnc to Rome, rei>ort* Ihe drcumslAT>w*s to the senate. 
If the eenale dectilrs on war. the yofer yafrafuf Is dispatched 
a^ln to the boundary, and In the presence of three adult* 
throw* Into the enemy’* territory a *p#*sr »«)eared with Wood 
and charred at the en<I. Under the fetlal law only a war 
declarwt In Ihl* way Ijyn’txm. 

Just ns it was tlio duty of the feliaht to deinanil 
from another lieotilo those who had committed an 
olTcnco against their nation, fo also it was their 
dntj- to give up similar oflendcrs among their own 
people.' 

Octnvian dcclarcrl war against Cleopatra In 32 
AC. nccoriliiig to the fetial rite ; the emperor 
Claudius concluded treaties (Suet. Claud. 2o) as 
pater fiatmlus ; Marcus Anrelivts decl.arc<i war 
against the Marcomanni in this way. But it Iiad 
long since become a symlxilicnl act. In the war with 
Byrriiufi a piece of land nair the Circus ]'’l,aniinia.s 
at Rome had been legally conveyed to a aiptive. 
This wasdccl.ared enemy territorj-, and into it the 
pater polratiis flung the s]>cnr from the eoltimna 
tellica near the temple of licllona. 

6. Fratres Armies.— See art. AnvAHRuOTHKAS. 

7. Salii.’ — There were two groups of Salii in 
Rome, the Salii Palatini wliosc headquarters were 
in the ettria Saliorutn on the ralatine, and the 
Salii collini, or Anoncnies, of the Qnirina! hill. 
The former were tfic dancing pric.sts of hJars, the 
latter of Qnirimis. Eacli organimtion con.si.stcd of 
twelve members and had a mapiater, nprernd, and 
a vatei. Tlie mnpUtcr was in general cliargc, tlio 
prcrsul was the Ic.sder of the dance, and the vatex 
of the singing. 

The jicriod of their greatest activity sms the 
month of Marcli, with its many festivals in honour 
of Mars. Although tlie calendars epccifically 
record only three days of the month (the 1st, 
0th, and 2^th) on which the Salii took down the 
sacred sliields,’ their proec.ssions seem to have Uken 
place cverj' day (tom the Ut to the E-fth. Their 
dress consisted of tumVo pieta and traUa. On 
their left arm they carried the shield, which as 
they danced they stnick with a spear or cinh hchi 
in the right hand. The dancing look place at 
certain sacred places in the city at which the pro- 
cession paused. I^cli evening tlicy halted at one 
of the inansionex, erected for the puriKisc, where 
the shields and other paraphemalia were kept till 
next inoming. There also tho priests dined 
together, tlicir banquets licing proverbial for their 
luxury. Kcxtday the procession was resumed, and 
in the evening a halt was made at another nmnsio. 
After 2-llh March there was no proecs-sion of the 
Salii till 10th Oct., the armilustrium, when they 
danced on the Avcntinc. This ceremony corre- 
sponds to the quinijuatrua of lOtli March, which 
was originally a festival of lu-stration. After the 
armilustrium the shields were replaced in the 
saerarium, and were not moved again till Ist 
March. Tho significance of this in.slitution of 
dancing priests is variously explained. Wissowa 
claims that Mars was from tho iieginning nothing 
but a pod of war, and in tho shields and other 
equipment of the Salii Iio secs merely an npjiro- 
priate costume for the priests of the war-god. The 
donee, he thinks, was a war-dance, and it was 
given in March and October becauso tlic^o two 
months svcrc roost closely osjociated with tlio 
beginning and the end of the annual campaign. 
On the other hand, those* who regard Mars as a 
spirit of vegetation classify the dance of the Salii 
among the warlike ond noisj- demonstrations which 
ore frequently adopted by primitive pcophs for tho 

I Uyp, TUI. xxtIx. K. > From lattrr, ' Icip,’ ’dsoM.’ 

* It 1$ not certain v^hether the shield* (atidlia) were kept In 
the cuna on the Palatine or In the regia, 

< Mannhardt, Iloschcr, Fratcr, Fowler. 
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S ose of frightening nvay the evil spirits Hint 
It harm the sprouting crops or interfere with 
the transmission of the vegetative principle from 
year to year. 

8 . Sodalcs Titii. — Of this priesthood we know 
almost nothing. Tacitus {Hist. ii. 95) tells us that 
it was organized by Komulus for the worship of 
the Sabine king, Titus Tatius.* Dionysius (ii. 62) 
makes a similar statement. It seems to have been 
defunct at the end of the Republic, but was revived 
by Augustus and lasted till at least the end of the 
2nd century. The members belonged to the sena- 
torial order or to the imperial house. We have no 
information in regard to its activities. 

9 . Luperci. — In the case of the Ltipcrci we have 
a priesthood whose activity was confined to a .single 
day of the year, 15th Feb., tlie date of the cele- 
bration of the Luperealia. There were Ltipcrci 
Quinctiales and Ltipcrci Fabiani.^ In 44 B.C. a 
third group, Luperci Julii, was added in honour of 
Julius Cffisar, and of these Antony was maijislcr. 
But this group did not last long, and it was 
omitted on the reorganization of the jiriestliood bj' 
Augustus. Membership in the order of the Luperci 
did not cany irith it a distinction equal to tliat of 
the other priestly sodalitates. It was an eques- 
trian, not a senatorial, priestliood. The festival 
lasted into Christian times, not being abolished 
till the pontificate of Gelasius (A.D. 494). 

The meaning of the title Luperci has been the 
subject of a long discussion. Till recently the pre- 
vailing view was that the word meant simply 
‘wolves,’ like hirpi (in the Sabine language 
‘wolves’), the name applied to the priests of the 
od (Soranus pater) worshipped on the top of Mt. 
oractej and it was claimed that we had here 
another manifestation of the vegetation -spirit, 
which often turns up in the shape of animals.* 
Bub this theory seems too fantastic for serious 
consideration, and the author of the latest detailed 
investigation of the cult (Deubner, AltW xiii. 
482 ff.)* has returned to the old etymology (Sen% 
FEn. viii. 343) by which Lupercus is derived from 
Ittptis and arcco and means ‘one who keeps off 
wolves.’ Deubner’s reconstruction of the festival 
is ingenious and in regard to many points very 
plausible. 

The most Important features of the celebration were as 
follows ; (I) poata and a dop were sacrificed (perhaps to Faunus, 
though this IS by no means certain) ; (2) two young men t were 
smeared on the forehead with the blood of the sacrifice, which 
was then wiped off W'ith wool dipped in milk, whereupon they 
laughed ; (3) the Luperci. in two bands, naked except for goat- 
skins stripped from the victims about their loins, ran round the 
base of the Palatine hill, and as they ran struck with strips of 
the same goat-skins all those (mostly women) who threw them- 
selves in their way. 

We have in the Luperealia traces of a pastoral 
festival (implied in the protective measures against 
wolves), of a lustration of the community (seen in 
the encircling of the hill), and of a rite for fertiliza- 
tion (for whicli the striking with the thongs of goat- 
skin furnishes the evidence). According to Deubner, 
the course around the hill goes back to the early 
days of the Palatine settlement, when it was 
actually necessary to protect the sheep-folds from 
wolves, and individuals from certain families were 
appointed luperci, ‘ those who keep off the wolves.’ 

I Tacitua' own Information on the subject seems to have 
been somewhat vague, for in another passage {Atm. 1, 64) he 
says that the priesthood was instituted byKingTatius lor the 
purpose of keeping up the religious rites of the Sabines. 

z It is generally assumed that the former represented the 
Palatine community, the latter the inhabitants of the Quirinal. 
But Fowler (-Roman FativaU, p. 820) points out that this Is 
inconsistent vrith the fact that the running of the Luperci was 
always around the Palatine only. 

> W. Mannhardt, Amite Wald- und FeldkulleS, Berlin, 1905, 
ji. SW fl. ; GR3, pt. ii., Solder the Beautiful, London, 1918, 

4 See also Fowler, Belipiotis Fxperience, p. 478 ff. 
tPerhapsthe mapistn of the Luperci Qumetiala and Luperd 
udbiani respsetivefy. 


The practice was not at that lime connected with 
the worship of any god, but later was brought into 
relation with Faunus. The other elements in the 
festival, tlie striking with thongs and tlie wiping 
off of the blood, were, according to Deubner sub- 
sequent additions, tlie latter belonging to the 
period of Augustus’ reforms. That this Ts a final 
solution of the Luperci cannot be positively 
asserted, but that it is a more plausible theory 
than any that has hitherto been advanced may 
confidently’ affirmed. ■' 

10 . Sodales Augustales.— "When Augustus died 
(A.D. 14), he was deified by senatorial decree, and 
a priestliood {sodalcs Auptistales) was founded to 
pay the honours due to him as a god {dims}. The 
soclalitas was organized on the analogy of the 
sodalcs Titii. It consisted of twenty-one regular 
members from the senatorial order and lour* 
honorary members from the imperial family. This 
number, liowever, does not seem to have been 
rigidly adhered to, for there are references which 
indicate that in later times the membership was 
OB higli as twenty-eight. The sodalitas was ad- 
ministered by three magistri. It had charge of 
the games held in honour of Divus Augustus and 
of the ceremonies conducted in the temple erected 
to him near the nortli-west comer of the Palatine. 
Moreover, it took over the ancestral shrine of the 
Julian gens at Bovillie and once a year held 
services and games there. At Bovillas also the 
archives of tlie priesthood were kept, and we may 
assume that it-s official headquarters were there. 
When the emperor Claudius was declared divus 
by the senate, his cult was assigned to the same 
sodalitas, which, however, was now called sodales 
A vgustales Claudialcs. The close relations between 
the Julian and Claudian gentes justified such an 
arrangement. But a new situation arose on the 
deification of Vespasian, who belonged to the gens 
Flavia, and another priesthood was accordingly 
organized, the sodales Flaviales. This sodalitas 
also took care of the cnlt of Vespasian’s son Titus 
when he was deified. It is probable that there 
was no change in its title during Domitian’s reign, 
and that it was only after his death, when there 
was a recrudescence of the popularity of Titus, 
that the designation sodales Flaviales Titialcs was 
used.* A third sodalitas was founded on the 
deification of Hadrian {sodales Hadrianales) and a 
fourth on that of Antoninus Pius {sodales Antonin- 
iani). To the last were assigned the cults of all 
the subsequent emperors who became divi. For 
the empresses and princesses who were deified 
(and the number, especially in the first 150 years 
of the Empire, was considerable) special sodalitates 
were not instituted. Their worsliip was for the 
most part conducted by the sodalitas pertaining to 
their gens — e.g., the cult of Livia by the sodales 
Augustalcs, that of Domitilla by the sodales 
Flaviales, and so forth. In addition to the 
sodalcs each divtu had a Jlatnen. It is probable 
that the flamen was not one of the sodalcs. Special 
priests were assigned also to some of the dives. 

11, State priests of municipal cults. — There 
were also, in addition to the collegia and sodali- 
tates that have been discussed, some minor State 
priesthoods. These were organized to take care 
of the sacred rites belonging to certain Latin com- 
munities that had been absorbed by Rome. The 
incumbents were Roman citizens. ’The ceremonies 
took place sometimes in Rome, sometimes at the 
original seat of the worship. The list consists of 
the following: sacerdotes Cabenses (Caba), sacer- 
dotes Cosninenscs (Coenina), Albani (Alba Longa), 

1 Tiberius, Oertuanlcus, Drusus, Claudius. 

z This point seems established by a recent art, ‘The Date qi 
the Arch ol Titus,' by D. ilcEhdyen, in Classical Journal, xi. 
(1916) 140. 
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Mccrdotcs Lanuvini (Lanuvium), saetrdoics Laiir- 
enUs Laviiiates (Lavinium and liaurcntnm), saecr-^ 
dotes Suciniani (Sucinia!),’ sacerdotes Tusetdant 
(Tuscnlum). 

la the municipaUtiee throughout tho Empiro 
there were, besides the local priests, sneerdotes 
ptiblici modelled on those in Ilome : 
augiircs, and for the imperial cult_^(i?iiiiirf as well 
ns the organizations of the seviri Augustalcs. 
More important than any of these municipal 
priests was the provincial priest, sneerrfos* pro- 
vinciae, who was elected by tho provincial assembly, 
generally for a year, and who was tho chief priest 
of tlie imperial cult in the province or group of 
provinces to which he belonged. 

12 . Haruspices. — Although tho hantspices never 
became State priests, they played a part of con- 
siderable importance in Roman relirion from the 
time of the war with Hnnnib.al.* They were of 
Etmscan oririn, and the field of their activities 
was threefold : (1) the scrutinj’ of the exia of 
sacrificial victims, (2) the explanation of portents, 
and (3) the interpretation of lightning. None of 
these was new in Roman religion. Examination 
of the exla of victims was made by members of the 
tegular Roman priesthoods, portents were cared 
for by the pontijices, and the interpretation of 
lightning was included in tho lore of the attgures. 
But the naniMicM supplemented the work of tho 
Roman priesthoods, and along many lines showed 
a degree of specialization and an elaboration of 
detail which went far beyond that attained by the 
Roman priests; t.g., the examination of the exta* 
by Roman priests was not intended to do more 
than to determine whether the god to whom the 
ofifering was made was propitious or not, but the 
harus^ets, bv means of a complicated system, one 
element in which was the charting of the liver in 
sixteen different parts,® claimed to read not simply 
the mind of one cod on the subject, but the secrets 
of the future. In dealing with a portent they 
undertook to show what its meaning was. Their 
science of lightning transcended in detail and com- 
plexity that of the avgxtres. Tho dirision of the 
liver into sixteen parts is obviously to be connected 
with the division of the heavens into sixteen 
regions upon which their interpretation of light- 
ni^ was largely based. 

Tlie science of the harttspiees was traditional in 
the noble families of Etruria, and so important 
was it considered by the Romans that in the 2nd 
cent, before Christ they took measures to assure 
its continuance in the cliief cities of that country. 
For the haruspices whom tho senate consulted were 
regularly brought from Etruria. Distinct from 
them were the haruspices who resided in Rome, 
and who were of two elasscs : (1) those attached to 
the service of officials and forming tho ordo luxru- 
tpicum LX,* and (2) private haruspices resorted to 
by citizens for advice on domestic problems. Tho 
status of these, especially the latter, was distinctly 
inferior to that of the haru^ices summoned from 
Etruria. 

Recent researches tend to show that the system 
practised by the haruspices in tho examination of 
the exta is derived from Babylonia, and that its 
use in Rome constitutes an important channel of 
Oriental influence. 

r Hils Ij a conjecturfl. Ko dty ol this nazoe Is hnowD wllb 
certainty to have existed In Latlura, See J. Toutaln, la 
Daremberg.Sagllo, It. 013, 

’ In the East called ifixxtprSs, In the West sneerdoi (In tho 
three Gauls and elsevfhere), or jTatnen (Spain, Gallia Narbonen* 
sis, Africa, etc,). 

3 There la no satisfactory crldence of the Roman Ooremment 
ha vine called in harutjnces at an earlier date. 

* While the term ineindes all the large Internal organs, the 
science of the haruspices dealt chiefly with the liver. 

s A bronte liver, lound at Placenra, shows this division. 

* The earlieet reference to this ortio Is an Inscription belong* 
Ing to the end of the Republic (C/L rU S24S0). 


LiTCR ATCRK Darcmberg-Sagllo ; T. Mommsen, Rom. 

SlanfsrecMS, Lelptig, ltS7, 1. 70, 11. IS; J. Marquardt, Rdrn, 
Slofllsrenrohunp'r^ do. ISSS, ill. 218 ft. ; E. do Ruggiero, 
Dtzion, epiyrn/., 2 vols., Romo. 180S-1010 ; Pauly.Wissowa ; 
G, Wlssowa, Relioion ttnrf Kuttus tier ROmerS, Slunlch, 1912, 
pp. 479-500; W. W. Fowler, The Homan Pestivals, Ixndon, 
1S99, The Jtelipious Hzperienee oj the Homan People, do. 1911 ; 
C. Bardt. Priesler der vier grosseis Cotlegien, Berlin, 1871 ; 
A. Boucbd-Leclercq, Hes Ponti/rs de fancienne Home, Paris, 
1871, Hist, de la dieination, 4 vols., do. 1879-82*. C. Schwede, 
Pe pontiheum eotteffii pontijleisoue mnximi in Hrvxtbliea poles- 
foie, Leipiig, 1876; I. M. J. valeton, ‘De rnouis auspicandl 
Romanonim,* dfnrmosvnr, new eor. xvii. (18S91 2751T., 41817., 
xviii. tlSOOI 203IT., 400(1.; H. Diels. Sitigtlinisehe Elmer, 
Rcrlin, 1690 ; K. Schultess. Vie silpltinisehen Hileher in Horn, 
llainUurg. 1895; G. Henxen, Acta Jratnnn Arrnlinm, Berlin, 
1874 : E. Bcurlier, Rr Ciilfr imperial, Paris, 1801 ; L. Deubner, 
' Lupercalia,' .4 RIP xiil. [1910] 481 IT. 

Gordox j. Laing. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Ugro-Fimiish).— 
The priests among tlie Ugro-Finnish people did not 
form a sei'arato social clos-s. Their importance in 
the community, generally speaking, was evident 
only at tlie sacrificial feasts. Tho office of priest 
was regarded as an honour, and usually brought 
no remuneration. We can be.st studj* the ohserv- 
anee of the pagan sacrifice in the homo among tlie 
Votyaks, wlio retain the relics of a sacrificial feast 
observed in tho old native hut {kuala). Here the 
father of the family was tho natural sacrificial 
priest. That dignity descended to his eldest son, 
and, in the absence of male lawful issue, to the 
nearest male relative. Besidcstho family sacrifice, 
we find a tribal sacrifice held in common by several 
families in a trih.al lint called a ' great hut ’ 
[budsim kuala). These sacrifices were performed 
by a descendant of tho progenitor of tho tribe — an 
eldest son, if possible. One and the same Votyak 
thus belongs to two JtuaZn-familics, o smaller and 
a larger. 

Sacrifices were also ofiered in sacred groves. 
Groves were dedicated both to underground spirits 
— i.e. the great men, princes, etc., of a community 
— and to great nature-gods. If a family, for some 
reason or another — usually when a great misfortune 
had befallen them — dedicated a grove to some 
great man who was dead, it was deemed right that 
tlie sacrifices should be continued in that ^oup by 
his posterity. AYhen the priestly oilice did not 
pass by inheritance, a pne-st was chosen from 
among the members of the family or tribe con- 
cerned. Nature-gods might bo worshipped in a 
grove set apart by one particnlarN’illage community, 
or in a common sacrificial place belonging to n 
number of communities — sometimes as many as 
twenty-five. For both, sacrificial priests were 
chosen. As a condition of appointment, the priest 
was required to have the respect of tlie community 
and also to bo skilled in prayer. Often the sacn- 
licial priest remained in olfioc all his life. 

When several animals were to he sacrificed at 
the same time, os many priests took part in the 
service ns there were animals ofiered. In tho 
groves used by several communities the service 
was usually performed by the priests of the larger 
towns or villages of tho district. When several 
priests took part in the service, the people occasion- 
ally called the oldest among them the ‘ peat priest’ ; 
and his duty was to supervise the 'small priests’ 
in the discharge of their functions. Tho most 
general appellation for a priest was ‘old man.’ 
He had always one or more colleagues, to whom 
special duties in connexion with the sacrifices 
were entrusted. Wlien an individual wished to 
sacrifice in the grove of his village, he summoned 
the priest to hold a service for him. Tho seer 
conld also sometimes appoint llio priest to make 
the sacrifice. 

In earlier times, when shamanism prevailed, it 
was the duty of the shaman to attend to the sacri- 
fices. The shaman priest was held in very high 
esteem among his people. It was said, e.g., of the 
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Lapps that they always gave the shaman the best 
seat in the house, set before him the daintiest 
viands, and presented him with valuable gifts ; in- 
deed, sometimes they even paid tribute to him ; ai^ 
his opinion and advice were always highly esteemed. 

It IS uncertain whether the Ugro-h'innish priest 
wore a special sacrificial robe. It is known that 
he had to wash before every service, and to put on 
a new, or at least a perfectly clean and, if possible, 
white robe. Fasting before the sacrifice may also 
have been customary. Women, as a rule, could 
not take part in the sacrificial service, and were 
deemed unworthy of the priestly office. 

LmRlTORS.— M. A. Castrdn, NordUche Heiten und Forseh- 
ungm, i.-v., Petrograd, 1853-62; J._ Krohn, Suomen tueun 
pakanatlinen jinnalan palvetui, Helsingfors, 1894; U. Holm- 
Derg, Permalaisten uskonto^ Teheremissieji uskonto, Lappa- 
iaigten uikontOt Porvoo, 1914-15 ; K. Krohn, Suomalaigten 
runcggn uehonfo, do. 1916. UNO HOLMBERQ. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS.— See Metho- 
dism. 

PRIMOGENITURE.— See First-born, In- 
heritance. 

PRINCIPLE.— I. Philosophical.— The word 
' principle,’ reproducing the Latin principium, is a 
translation of the Greek philosophical term dpxn- 
This term designated two very difi'erent kinds of 
facts — principles of knowledge and principles of 
reality (cf. Aristotle, Met. 995'’7). This double 
application of the term runs through English philo- 
sophical literature. Not only the axioms of lo^c 
— e.g., the Law of Contradiction — to which 
Aristotle refers in the passage cited, but the funda- 
mental truths of any body of doctrine are called 
its principles (cf. the title of the work Principles 
of Mathematics, by B. Bussell). Sometimes by a 
redundancy of expression these are called ‘first 
principles’ — e.g., in Herbert Spencer’s work of that 
name. 

Again, anything fundamental in the nature of 
things may be called a principle. Thus, when T. H. 
Green talks of ‘ the spiritual principle in nature,' 
or B. Jowett, translating Plato {Dialogues^, Oxford, 
1876, iv. 229), mentions ‘ a principle which is above 
sensation,’ they refer to a real existent. 

A principle in the sense of a principle of reality 
may be conceived of either as a cause or as a constitu- 
ent. It is in the latter sense that water is the 
principle of all things in the philosophy of Thales. 
But, even when a principle is conceived of as a 
constituent, other things are usually supposed to 
be in some way causally dependent on it. 

To be fundamental is the essential notion of a 
principle, of whatever sort that be. If we ask. 
How fundamental ’, the answer is. Logically; the 
principle is that which comes first in the order of 
explanation, whether we are explaining the nature 
of a demonstration or the nature of a concrete fact. 
Thus, if the principle of the universe is spiritual, 
it is the existence of spirit that explains ^1 other 
facts. On the other hand, the principles of 
morality are the truths about moral relations on 
which depend all our explanations of particular 
moral phenomena (cf. T. Fowler, The Principles 
of Morals). ^ 

_2-. Popular — ‘Principle’ has various popular 
significations which are directly derivative from 
the different philosophical uses of the term. 

(l)_We constantly speak of the ‘poisonous 
principle’ or ‘bitter principle’ in substances, 
meaning by that something concrete which is the 
source or origin of the definite character which 
these things possess. These are not far removed 
from such more phUosophical expressions as the 
‘vital principle’ or the ‘spiritual principle in 
nature.’ 


(2) On the other hand, when we talk about the 
‘principle’ of the steam-engine or of the electric 
motor, we mean the truth which gives the explana- 
tion of their working. Principle is here the mmial 
and not the material cause of a fact. At the same 
time, while in this case principle means a scientific 
premiss for logical explanation, the use of the term 
IS not wholly dissimilar from that which it has 
in the previous instance. By a principle is here 
meant the ultimate and simple truth which stands 
at the beginning of our explanation. Again, the 
fact expressed in our ultimate premiss is held to be 
the actual cause of the phenomena explained. 

(3) Principles of conduct stand on a somewhat 
different footing. They are generalized rules of 
good conduct which form the logical starting-point 
when we deliberate upon the rightness and wrong, 
ness of a particular action. A ‘ man of principle ’ 
(cf. Carlyle,' Cromwell, speech iv.) is one whose 
conduct is regulated by the agreement of his pro- 

i 'ected acts with the general laws of moral action. 
5y a ‘man of good principle ’ we mean little more, 
for it is assumed that, when a man regulates his 
conduct by testing its agreement with general 
maxims, he employs maxims which are morally 
excellent. A ‘man of no principle' is one whose 
conduct is not regulated by being compared by him 
with a moral law. Regard for principle in politics 
is strictly analogous to what it is in the case of 
morals. It means the regulation of action by 
noting its agreement with a general rule which 
has been established ns a law of social well-being, 
without taking into account the immediate advant- 
ages which the infringement of that rule might 
bring. 

UTERiTBiie.— T. H. Green, Prolegomena lo Zthieg, Oxford, 
1SS3 ; H. Driescb, The Iligt. and Theory of Vitaligm, London, 
1013; B. RusseU, Principles of Mathematics, do, 1903; T. 
Fowler, The Principles of Morals, Oxford, 1B86-E7. 

G. K. T. Boss. 

PRISCILLIANISM.— The PriscUlianists _or 
Piiscillians were a heretical sect charged irith 
Manichman and Gnostic opinions, which made its 
appearance under this name in Spain towards the 
end of the 4th cent., and, after exercising consider- 
able influence in S.'IV. Europe, was confined within 
ever narrower limits until it disappeared after a 
history of about two centuries. 

The sect took its name from Priscillian, its 
reputed founder, but it is veiy doubtful whether 
he is justly made responsible for the views which 
were held by bis followers. The conditions of this 
problem have been altered since the discovery in 
1885 and the publication by G. Sebepss of the 
extant works of Priscillian. The other primary 
authorities are very scanty (a letter of Ambrose, a 
notice in Jerome, and a reference in Pacatus), hut 
they support rather than contradict the evidence 
to be drawn from Priscillian himself, by which the 
witness of secondary authorities must he con- 
trolled. 

Priscillian was a layman of good family, of fair 
education, and of considerable wealth, bom proy" 
ably at Merida, in Lusitania, shortly before the 
middle of the 4th century. He was attracted by 
that wide-spread movement of thonglit which 
found approval and safety when it went to the 
extreme of monasticism, but was exposed to the 
dangerous hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities 
when it gave itself to the cultivation of piety and 
an austere life apart from and not withont enri- 
cism of the offices and officers of the Church. S. 
Europe had many groups of ascetically disposM 
Christians, known in some quarters as ‘Ab- 
stinentes,’ who nourished their faith not only on 
the canonical Scriptures hut also on ‘ apociyphal 
writings, such as the Acls of Andrew, of Thotmh 
\ and of John. In these it is probable that Manich- 
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rean ideas and ascetic nnvcticcs found a common 
root (see Babnt, PrisciUien ct Priscillianjsme, p. 
231fr.). One of the earliest wor'ks of Priscillian, 
the J^onaffinia Canonctin Pauli Epislolas, a series 
of contents-hcadings prefixed to groups pf cognate 
sections of the Epistles, shows him in general 
sjTnpathy with this movement, emphasizing those 
elements in St. Paul which look towards dualism 
and asceticism (canons 33 and 57), the ‘caninl’ 
character of the Law (can. 77), and the virtue 
of ‘heata voluntaria paupertas’ (can. 37). The 
first tendency of tlio movement was pohiamatic 
rather than heretical, and the fact that it captured 
several of the Spanish bishops — c.g., Salvianus and 
Instantins— alarmed Idacius, bishop of hlcrida, 
who, after consulting Pope Damnsus on the matter, 
summoned a sjTiod at Saragossa for its considera- 
tion (A.D. 3S0).‘ No individuals were condemned 
by this sjTiod, nor do its decisions and anathemas 
contemplate errors in doctrine of any kind ; they 
are concerned witli practical matters such os fast- 
ing, the use of the Eucharist, and the frequenting 
of conventicles. Priscillian took up the challenge 
thrown down by this synod, and, by accepting tlie 
bishopric of Avila, at once put himself in the fore- 
front of the movement, and entered the lists 
against Idacius. Idacius proceeded to obtain from 
the emperor Gratian a rescript condemning in 
general terms ‘ pseudo-cpiscopos et Manichicos,' 
and authorizing the expulsion of all heretics from 
Spain. This ho then applied to Priscillian in n 
circular to other bishops in Spain, and also in a letter 
to Ambrose, Through the latter an unfavourable 
reception was provided for Priscillian when ho pro- 
ceeded to Italy in company with the bishops 
Salvianus and Instantins *cum nxoribus,’ to lay 
their case before Damasus and Ambrose in turn. 
His Liber ad Damasum contains his apology, in 
which ho repudiates every kind of heresy, and 
especially that of the hlanichreans. Damasus 
probably refused to interfere, but an appeal to the 
emperor met with better success : the rescript was 
cancelled, and Priscillian returned to his diocese 
inpeace (382). 

The next two years formed a period of great 
and successful activity for Priscillian. Most of 
his tracts (iv.-ix.) were now produced, and the 
important dc Fide el Apoeryphis, in which the 
note of independence is distinctly heard. 

The quotations made by Prisciilian eoppiy valuable evidence 
as to the pre-HIcronymlan textot the Latin Bible. ‘Le texto 
bibllqoe ae PrisciUien presente tons IM camettres dej textee 
“italiens”: ileemble lonner la transition entre cce textesdii 
ire fiitcle et leur rejeton, ie texte “atricain de basse Cpoque** 
cue none retroavons regnant h ia fin du \*« eltcle dans I’eniptre 
des Tandales' (S. Berger, Hist, de la Vutjale, Paris, 1S03. p. S), 
The ^ comma Jobanneum' (1 Jn S'*) has svhat is probabfy its 
earliest witness in Priscillian, tract. 1. (ed. Schepss, p. 0). The 
Canons ol Priscillian, often under the name of Peregrinus, and 
possibly modified in come respects by him, had a considerable 
vogue for several centuries in Provence and Spain (see Berger, 
p.Mfl.). 

The progress of the sect may be described in 
Babut’s words : 

‘The government supported them, their adremrj' Ithacins 
Was in flight, their Influence svas extending. The triumph of 
the spiritual and ascetic reform might well appear to them 
assurkl * (p. 167). 

The swift disaster which overtook Priscillian 
and the whole movement was closely connected 
with the successful revolt of Maximus and tbo fall 
and death of Gratian. Ithacius (bishop of Osson- 
oha) had fled to Trbves, and there claimed the 
assistance of Maximus in suppressing the 'Man- 
ichaean’ heresy in Spain. Maximus seized the 
wportunity of acquiring credit for orthodoxy. 
There was another possible motive in the wealth 
oi the * heretics,’ reputed to be very great. The 
first step was to summon a synod at Bordeaux, 
See^ Mansi, ^aeroninv Concriiamm CoUeciio, lil. 635; Prrr- 
cilhani, ed. Schepss, p. 35 : ‘ nemo e nostris reus factus tenetur, 
nemo accusatus’ ; Sulp. Sev. Chrm. it. 47. 1. 
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before which Priscillian and Instantins were ar- 
raiOTcd as prisciicrs. To the charge of heresy was 
added that of ctoss immorality and the practice of 
magic. According to Sulpicius, who is probably 
following tlie Apology of Ithacius, Priscillian 
refused to plead, and appealed to the emperor. 
Condemned by the synod, the accused were trans- 
ferred to Trtves. There Priscillian, though still a 
bishop, was put to tiic torture, and tlio confessions 
so extorted from him were siiflicient to condemn 
him then and ever since. Ambrose happened to 
be in Trhves on an embassy at the time, and lyas 
so indignant at the spectacle of bishops demanding 
the dc.ath of another bishop that he refused to 
communicate with Idacius and Ithacius, and was 
dismissed from Trfcves in consequence (Ambrose, 
Ep. xxiv. 12). Having received from Maximus 
permission to proceed to a capital sentence, Evodius 
the prefect ordered Priscillian and his companions 
to ho beheaded, and thus they perished — Priscillian, 
two of the clergy, Armcnius and Fclicissimus, 
Latronianus, a poet, and Eiichrocia, the iridow of 
Delphidins, the first heretics to ho sent to tlie 
acallbld by the Clmreli. 

TIic execution of Priscillian was followed first by 
a reaction and then by a counter-reaction. The 
horror which was felt throughout the Church was 
marked by the indignant protests of St. Martin of 
Tours, the excommunication by a Spanish synod 
of Ithacius, tho forced resignation of his hislioprio 
by Idacius, and the sentence of exile pronounced 
upon both bishops by Theodosius. On tho other 
hand, Latinins Pacatus prononneed a panegyric on 
tlie victims in the prc.'ence of the emperor ; their 
remains were removed with all honour to Spain, 
and their names were inscribed on many sacra- 
menLal lists there os martj-rs. In Galicia the 
clergy and tho people were almost wholly adherent 
to tlio movement. 

Of the counter-reaction which followed wo have 
no satisfactoiy record, beyond that which is in- 
directly given in the accounts of Priscillian and 
his followers which were circulated by Orosius and 
Turrihius, and the judgment, probably based on 
Orosius, wliich was passed by Augustine. Councils 
held at Toledo (400 and 447) and at Braga (448 and 
5C3) successively dealt with the Priscillianists. 
After the latter date they disappear. Isolated and 
persecuted, it ia likely that thej-fell into hercsj' of 
the Maniclitcon or Gnostic type, but the evidence 
on which tho movement in its CLirly stage is labelled 
with cither of these names is precarious. Much 
turns on tho authenticity of a quotation from 
Priscillian given by Orosius {Commonitorium, 2 
[CSEL xviii. 103]). Its genuineness has been taken 
for granted by most writers, and is maintained by 
Kttnstlo and Lezins ; but the searching criticism to 
whicli it lias been subjected by Babut (p. 27911.) 
lays it under serious suspicion. All the other 
evidence points in the other direction — the silence 
of the synod of Saragossa, tho express and repeated 
statements of Priscillian himself, the cautious 
judgment of Jerome, the protest of Ambrose, and 
the championship of St. Martin. Thu case was 
soon found to be weak, and the evidence of Pris- 
cillian himself turned against him bj' the assertion 
that he held and taught the duty of perjuring one- 
self in order to conceal dangerous views. This 
Augustine believcd_ of him on the authority of 
Dictinnius, which is the authority of one who, 
having loft tho Priscillians and been reconciled to 
the Cliurcli, was seeking to demonstrate the com- 
pleteness of his conversion. 

LvfzaATmiv..— l. Somtess. — Priitciih'ant mioj rapenunt, cd. 
O. Schepss (CSEL xviii.), Vienna, 18S9 ; Jerome, de Vir. Ill, 121 ; 
Sulpldus Severus, Chronica, U. 40-51 (eee J. Bemays, Die 
ChTonit del Sulpieiui Setertu, Berlin, ISOl); Orosius, Com- 
nunUarium (CSEL xs iii.). 

U. CniTJCtsy - — G. Schepss, Priscillian, Wurzburg, ISSC; 
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A, Hilgenfeld, In ZITT xxxr. [IS921 1-S4 ! F. Paret, PritcO- The sentence prononnccd in 1630 upon Archbishop teichtnn’. 
(fan. nn Jteformator dK U. JahrhnnirrU, Wurzbure, 1E91: lather, a physician and divine, for wiling against Prekev iJ 
tr T In Ttnv3 »„ • ITjinstle. Flue mhlioOiek terms no more extravagant and net lee, ,r 


F. Lezius, in FF£t>, s.u. ; K. Kiinstle, Fine BibKothek 
dcr Samhole C Forschungen zur christi. Lit. ’ i. iv.), Uainz, 
1900 : E. C. Babnt, PriscUlim ft U PrisciUianisme (Bibl. ic 
viccU des hautes ituda, clxlx.), I’-aris, 1909. 

C. A. Scott. 

PRISONS.— The one essential quality of every 
prison, ancient, mediteval, and modem, for untried 
and for convicted prisoners, for those confined for 
a fixed period or for life, a dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion or a modem establishment condueiod on the 
most humane and enlightened principles, is that it 
is a place of detention, where the inmates are 
deprived of tliat personal liberty and volition 
which men and women, civilized and uncivilized, 
have risked life itself, in all ages of the world, to 
secure. 

The vital importance of this obvious fact is 
generally ignored even by experts. Edmund F. 
du Cane, chaimian of the Prison Commissioners 
for England and Wales, an eminent authority on 
prison history and management, wrote in a de- 
scription of Elmira Reformatory in Now York 
State : 

'The prisonere enjoy a luxurious dieturj*, and many indul- 
gences are granted to induce them to work, so that the penal 
element ol a sentence ol imprisonment is entirely absent. 

If dn Cane had opened the prison doors, he would 
have found that a cage is a cage, although the 
bars are gilded ; not one inmate of luxurious 
Elmira, liowever miserable his circumstances 
outside, would have remained. To be under 
ocular inspection every hour of every day (door- 
knockers are unknown, hut there are peep-holes in 
every cell door) ; to be compelled, in strict obedi- 
ence to printed rules and verbal orders and on pain 
of punishment, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to rise np and sit down, to eat, 
sleep, speak, listen, work, walk, read, vvrite, and 
receive letters and visits, even from wife and 
children, at the will of another— such treatment, 
if long continued, permanently unfits a human 
being for memhersliip of a free community; and 
all this in the most depressing surroundings — 
eating, day after day, the same kind of food, 
wearing the same clothes, seeing the same official 
or degraded people, and doing, without substantial 
remuneration and for the benefit of others, the same 
uninteresting tasks. It is more than difficult, it is 
impossible, for a free man to realize wliat it means 
to be distinguished not by a name but by a 
number ; to be lost to the outside world, and its 
news and activities, nature’s sights and sounds 
excluded with perverse ingennity ; to be deprived 
of all social intercourse or family life, receiving no 
acts of kindness and unable to do any. 

K convict (the kind ol man that the newspapers, the novel, 
ists, and the playwrights make copy ol as ' a hamened ruffian ') 
burst into tears when a prison visitor suddenly shook hands 
with him. * I beg yonr pardon, sir,' said the man, ' but not^y 
has shaken hands with me for ten years.* 


terms no more extravagant and not less honest than tht,!^ 
employed by his accusers against Presbytery, was an extreme 
instance. In degree, but not in kind. It ran as lollows- (llS 
be livioe publicly whipped, (2) to be pilloried In Cheapside fn 
to have an car cut oa, (4) to have the nose slit. (5) to have iofh 
checks branded with the letters 'S.S.' ('Sower ot SedWimn 
(6) to pay £10,000, and (7) to be imprisoned lor hie. ^ 

How long old ideas survive may be inferred from 
the Children Act of 1903. By sections 102 and IM of 
that great statute it is solemnly enacted that in 
Great Britain and Ireland, no child (a child is 
defined ns a person under the age of 14 j-ears) 
shall be imprisoned or sent to penal servitude 
or the gallows. England obtained a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in 1907, But in Scotland, while 
a question of property of trifling value, tried in 
the civil courts, may he the subject of two, in 
some cases three, appeals, there is as yet, except 
in a case of conviction for habitual criminality, no 
appeal from the verdict of a jury, disposing, in 
the criminal courts, of a citizen's life or liberty. 

For the system, the trail of which still impedes 
prison reform, a false theological view was partly 
responsible, along with an inadequate estimate of 
the sacredness of life and liberty. Lunacy and 
criminality were looked upon as works of the 
devil, to be exorcized by death, starvation, fetters, 
or the lash. That the State, by its oira shame/n! 
neglect and its iniquitous laws, was itself largely 
responsible, along with the cjTiical indifference of 
the community, for both crime and Iunac 3 ’ was an 
idea as new as tliat insanitary conditions, per- 
mitted by the State, were the chief cause of 
disease. Original sin was an easy explanation of 
all abnormal conduct. So thought Mr. and Mrs. 
Sqneers in Nicholas NicMebtj. 

‘"Thit young Pitcher has hud a (ever.” “Fo.” exclaimed 
Mr. Squeers, “damn that boy, he’s alwaj-s at something ol that 
Bort.’* "Never was such a boy I do believe," said Mrs. Sqaeeis, 
*' whatever he has is always catching too. 1 say it's obstinacy, 
and nothing shall ever convince me that it isn't. I’d beat St 
out ot him'''(ch. vii.). 

Neither the pictures of Hogarth nor the argu- 
ments of Jeremy Bentham, neither the disclosures 
of John Howard, Mrs. Fry, and Tiiomas FoirelJ 
Buxton nor the eloquence of Samuel Homilly had 
much practical effect till the reform of Parliament 
in 1832. In the beginning of the 19th cent. Acts 
were passed abolishing gaol fees, ordering the 
appointment of chaplains, the erection of sanitary 
pnson buildings, the classification of prisoners, the 
separation of the sexes, and the appointment of 
female warders for female prisoners. Yet, writing 
in 1812, Janies Neild, who followed in Howards 
footsteps, said : 

'The great reformation produced by Howard was merely 
temporary. . . . Prisons are relapsing into their former horrid 
state of privation, filthiness, severit;- and neglect’ (.?fofe o/fAe 
Prisoners in England, Scotland and Wales, London, 1612), 

Tlie movements for the amendment of the crimi- 


AVith initiative, self-respect, and self-reliance 
diminishing day by day, no wonder there come 
tlie prison look, sullen, apathetic, or furtive, like 
a hunted animal, and the prison manner, half 
abject and half defiant ; no wonder that the 
released prisoner finds himself unfit to work, if 
indeed he can get anybody to employ him. Dis- 
qualified for re-absorption in the community, a 
useless machine, and a social alien, he turns to 
drink and vice to drown and divert his misery, 
and drifts through crime back again into prison. 

John Howard’s State of Prisons in England and 
Wales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
and Hospitals was published at AVarrington in 
1777, hut until early in the 19th cent, the treat- 
ment of criminals and the punishment of crime by 
Church and State had scarcely a point of contact 
with Christianity or civilization ; it was not even 
consistent with the instincts of ordinary Immanity. 


nal law and the reform of prisons dated from the 
American and French Revolutions ; and tbejwere 
both connected uith the growth of democratic ideas ^ 
and institutions. 

The importance of the subject, its human 
interest, and the difficulties which it presents 
cannot he exaggerated. There is no more difficnlt 
question, unless it bo the labour question, the 
housing of the people, or the lic^uor question, with 
all of which the subjert of crime is vitally con- 
nected. Unfortunately, most critics of present 
methods are purely destructive. Some ignore the 
responsibility of the community, and others seem 
blind to the large share played by poverty and 
unemployment, drink, gambling, and vice in the 
production of crime. The index to du Cane’s Punish- 
ment and Prevention of Crime (London, 1SS5) do^ 
not contain the word ‘poverty’ or the word 
‘ drink ’ ; and J. Devon’s original and interesting 
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study, The Criminal and the Community (London, 
1912), breathes a spirit of desimir. Tho subject 
has been canvassed at national and international 
congresses ; and, in the United Kingdom, _ it has 
been considered by Govormnent Commissions, 
royal and departmental, rvlioso reports have re- 
sulted in a large number of valuable Acts of 
Parliament and prison reflations, each one ad- 
vancing more and more in tho direction of tho 
treatment of prisoners as human beings, and not 
as things. Under these statutes and regulations 
the penal side of prison life has been diminished, 
and the reformative side increased, not, ns some- 
times ignorantly asserted, to gratify a sentimental 
human! Larianism, but in the best intcrMts of the 
community, outside and inside tho prison. Re- 
formation is cheap at any price. It is a moderate 
estimate that a thief costs the community £150 a 
year, while at liberty. It is significant that in 
no single instance has there been any return to 
former less humane methods. Two hundred years 
ago, Montesquieu WTOto s 

‘ As freedom advonccs, the severity of the penal law decreases ’ 
{Eiprit drs fofs, Paris, IS33, hk. vl. ch. lx.). 

Wliile prisons should not be beds of roses, neither 
should they bo torture-chambers. 

Experts have MTitten on prisons and prison 
reform in everj’ European language. Ex-convicts 
have described* their experiences, with little value 
for tho cause of prison reform, including aristocrats 
like Lord 'William Nevill, members of parliament 
like Michael Davitt, financiers like Jabes Balfour, 
ladies of fashion like JIrs. Maybricfc, and literary 
men like Oscar Wilde. No subject is more in 
favour with the novel writer ; it is staged by the 
playwright and discus-sed on the platform, in the 
pulpit, and in the press. Too often the case for 
reform is prejudiced by gross exaggeration. As in 
Oscar Wjldo’s powerful Ballad of Reading Gaol 
(London, ISOS), pictures are drawn whicli tiepend 
for their point on hardships and cruelties no longer 
anywhere to bo found. It is of little practical 
benefit to denounce present-day administrators. 
Tho question is one oi system ; it can be solved 
only by experiment on a large scale and over a 
prolonged period ; and such experiments are being 
carried on by {;ovemments, by communitic-s, and 
by individuals in the United Kingdom, tho United 
States, and many European countries. Happily 
for tho future, many prison problems will solve 
themselves, by the diminution and ultimate dis- 
appearance of persons requiring penal treatment, 
through the gradual removal of tho chief causes of 
crime, namely, (a) unemployment and irregular 
employment, wjtli attendant idleness, tho forma- 
tion of bad habits, lack of energy, and starvation ; 
(6) drunkenness, one of the chief causes of poverty 
and orime, and likewise one of their most common 
and dehumanizing concomitants and effects ; and 
(c) the failure to seclude the mentally deficient, 
the habitual drunkard, and the habitual criminal, 
so as to prevent the perpetuation of a degenerate 
race. It is no exaggeration to say that the greater 
portion of crime in this country is due to economic, 
rather than to directly moral, causes. 

I. Past asd fresext-dat Pij / soa ’ s .-— Down 
to the beginning of tho 19th cent, the time-honoured 
methods of dealing with criminals made tho ques- 
tion of prisons and prison-management of small 
practical importance. Prisons were places in 
which the accused awaited trial and the condemned 
aw-aited execution. The old plan of getting rid of 
crime was to get rid of the criminal, as distin- 
guished from the modem endeavour to reform him 
and to prevent crime by stopping the manufacture 
of criminals. This is obvious from a bare enumera- 
tion of the methods formerly in use : {a) capital 
punishment, (5) mutilation, (c) flogging, id) tho 


pillory, tho stocks, and branding, (c) compensation 
payable to tho injured or fines payable to the 
State, and (/) compulsory exile. Under tho Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, ns also among the Saxons 
and Germans, tho chief and usual punishment of 
crime consisted in the enforcement of compensa- 
tion to the injured. For this rational procedure 
tho feudal barons and tho Church of the Middle 
Ages substituted imprisonment, torture, mutila- 
tion, and death. 

By degrees, partly through the writings of men 
like Cesaro Bcccaria in Italy and Jeremy Bentham 
in England, partly because a greater value came to 
be put on human life, and partly through the 
necessities of colonization, while tho judges con- 
tinued to pass capital sentences for trilling as well 
ns serious olTcnce.s, tho executive, especially in tiie 
cn-sc of young oflcnders, frequently remitted tho 
extreme penalty. People may be better than their 
creed ; and legislators and administrators have 
often been mote humane than tho laws which they 
enacted and executed. 

These causes led to tho system of tranmortation, 
which was introduced in tho reign of Cliarlos II. 
Criminals whoso death-sentences were commuted 
were sent to tho American colonies, along with 
those who were directly sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

Tho old system, thus modified by transportation, 
continued till the loss of the American colonics in 
177G, when ships, called ‘ hulks,’ were established 
for convicts in tho Thames, and at Portsmouth 
and Cliatham. Tho first hulk was opened in 1778, 
and tho sj’stem was not finally aoandoned till 
1857. Concurrently with tho hulks a fresh field 
for transportation was found, in 1787, in the 
Australian colonics. In 1834, 4920 convicts were 
transported to W. Australia. Tho sj'stom of 
transportation continued till 1SG7, when the last 
batch of convicts sent to any Britbsh colony was 
prevented by tho colonists from landing in 'W. 
Australia. Both systems, transportation and the 
hulks, were attended w'ith misety, cruelty, dis- 
ease, and loss of life, avoidable and unavoidable. 
In the hulks * the inmates were herded together in 
unchecked association.’ Vico, profanencss, and de- 
moralization prevailed (du Cano, Chambers’s Eney- 
clopirdia, s.v. 'Prisons,' viii. 418). It appears that 
about a fourth of the deaths in the hulks were due 
to a deadly, but preventable, malady called ' hulk 
fever.’ Transportation was condemned in a Govern- 
ment report of 1833 in these terms : 

' Tho STBtom ot trantjKJrtatlon Is unequal, without terrors to 
the criminal class, corruntlnc to both convict and colonist, and 
Ter 3 - expensive ' (quoted 03 - du Cane, T/te Funishment and Frt- 
renitpn 0 / CMmf, London, JSS5, p. 133). 

Yet, in view of the importance of emigration for 
those in danger of fallinginto crime, it is important 
to Tcmcmber that many transported convicts, in 
new surroundings, away from old companions and 
temptations, and freed from poverty and idleness, 
became industrious and respectable citizens, and 
that some of their descendants overseas now occupy 
rc^onsible positions in Church and State. 

'The next phase, concurrent for a time with tho 
maintenance of transportation and the hulks, was 
the cellular prison and convict settlement, with 
the accompaniment either of solitary confinement 
by night and day or of solitary confineraent by 
night and association at work and at meals during 
the day, but in both cases with silence by day and 
by night. It is doubtful whether England, Italy, 
or the United States is entitled to the credit or 
discredit of the origination of tho coUnlar system, 
which had been advocated by John Howard ns 
early as 1776, always, however, with the accom- 
paniment of work. Instruction, and moral and 
religions influences. 
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The cellular system, so far os involvingisolation 
at night and continuous silence u-hile the prisoners 
are in association, still remains in almost univeraal 
use in all European countries. But in the United 
Kingdom the accompaniment of solitarj- confine- 
ment during the day, except as a punishment for 
offences committed in prison, vraa abandoned in 
1899 for prisoners with short sentences; it has 
also been abandoned in Scotland in the case of 
convicts, and reduced in England in 1910 to one 
month. So far as the present buildings and sur- 
rounding ground will allow, the prisoners work, 
eat, and exercise in association, but in silence. 

I. Kinds of modern prisons. — The various kinds 
of prisons which, in the United Kingdom, have 
superseded the single prison of the past may be 
divided into seven classes ; but it is not meant 
that there is any hard and fast distinction, so far as 
buildings are concerned. 

(a) Local prisons, for those sentenced to not 
more than two years’ confinement, are vested in 
and managed by three bodies of Prison Commis- 
sioners for^England, Scotland, and Ireland respect- 
ively, created by the Act of 1878. There had 
been great waste of money, and also, except in a 
few cases of exceptional local interest and intelli- 
gence, great abuses, due to want of any uniform 
system of treatment, to inhumane or incompetent 
officials, to antiquated and inadequate buildings, 
and to the existence of a large number of small 
and unnecessary prisons. The diflerences in prison 
treatment were so great that criminals were knon-n 
to select for their operations the locality of the 
gaol with soft beds, generous diet, and lax rules. 
The Prison Commissioners have always been 
hampered by want of funds in introducing humane 
and reformative methods ; they have done much 
to minimize the disastrous effects of prison life, 
and their annual reports do not disguise their dis- 
satisfaction with much that is done, and much that 
is left undone, under their administration. These 
reports show a progressive realization of the com- 
patibility of humane and reformative treatment 
with good discipline. 

(J) Convict settlements, for prisoners sentenced 
to what is called ‘ penal serritude ’ (first introduced 
in Great Britain by the Penal Servitude Act of 
1853), that is to say, any period of imprisonment 
from three years up to a life sentence. There are 
three periods in a convict’s sentence ; (1) the first 
month, when he works alone in his cell, (2) the 
remainder of his period of detention, during which 
he works in association with other convicts, but in 
silence, and (3) the balance of his sentence, when 
he is outside on a ticket-of-leave, liable to be re- 
apprehended if he fails to report himself or breaks 
any of the other conditions of his licence. Penal 
servitude involves so much more food and so much 
more open-air work, in association with others and 
not in solitary confinement, that many ' old hands ' 
refer a sentence of three years’ penal servitude (to 
e served in a convict settlement, such as Dartmoor 
in England, where the convicts are employed re- 
claiming ground and in farm- work, or at Peterhead 
in Scotland, where they quarry granite and build 
a harbour) to one of imprisonment for two years in 
an ordinary prison. 

Comparative statistics of criminal offences and 
criminals require to be dealt with cautiously, and 
with intimate knowledge of the whole field, if one 
age or one country is to be fairly and accurately 
compared ndth another. The comparison between 
transportation and the hulks, on the one hand, 
and penal senutude, on the other, is not a complete 
one ; but, subject to all deductions, it is encourag- 
ing that, whereas in the days of transportation 
there were, in 1837 (when the population of 
England and Wales was- some 15,000,000), about 


60,000 convicts, in the colonies or at home in the 
hulks, in 1869 the total number of conricts under 
sentence of penal servitude was only 11 660 of 
whom 9900 were men and 1760 women.’ This 
number under penal servitude was reduced" in 1S91 
to 4978 (4654 men and 324 women), and in 1903 to 
2799 (2669 men and 130 women). Takinv local 
prisons and convict settlements together, it’seems 
to be established that of first offenders about 
three-fourths never return, while of those conricted 
for the third time about three-fourths re-appear as 
prisoners in local prisons or convict settlemrats. 

(c) Preventive detention prisons, or departments 
of prisons, established under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act of 1908 for convicts who have received 
a sentence of penal servitude, and who have also 
been proved to have been ‘habitual criminals’ at 
the time the offence was committed, engag^ in 
no occupation exc^t that of crime. These are the 
‘recidivistes’ of Prance, the ‘revolvers’ of the 
United States. The period of preventive detention, 
which begins when the sentence of penal servitude 
ends, instead of bein v unlimited, as it ought to be 
and as was proposed in the original bill, is limited 
to a maximum of ten years. In the discretion of 
the Prison Commissioners the convict may have to 
serve the full period of preventive detention namri 
in the sentence or he may be liberated at any time 
on probation. This useful Act requires amend- 
ment, because the ‘ old hands,’ when out of prison, 
even while truly pursuing a life of crime, take care 
to do just as much work as will make it impossible 
to convict them, underthe definition in the statute, 
of being ‘habitual criminals.’ 

(d) Criminal inebriate prisons, established under 
the Criminal Inebriates Act of 1898, to which 
habitual drunkards, fallin" into crime, may he 
sent for lengthened periods. It was recognized 
that the short sentences usually inflicted on the 
habitual drunkard were worse than useless, and 
that to send a man or a woman to gaol for a day, 
a week, or a month on, say, their 200th appear- 
ance is to make a laughing-stock of legal procedure. 
Such short sentences, while long enough to re- 
habilitate the drunkard for further excess, are too 
short to afford any opportunity for his or her per- 
manent reform. Hitherto the results of the treat- 
ment in criminal inebriate prisons as a reforming 
agency have been disappointing. Legislation is 
wanted to enable these institutions to deal with 
criminals whose oflences are directly connected 
with drink, hnt whose moral sense is not so ob- 
literated as to make reform practically impossible. 
The unrefonnable habitual drunkard must be shut 
up for life. 

(e) Criminal lunatic prisons, where prisoners 
convicted of crime, who were insane at the time 
the offence was committed, or when they were tried, 
or who become insane in prison, are confined 
‘ during His Majesty’s pleasure.’ When deemed 
advisable by the Home Office or Secretary for 
Scotland, an inmate mOT he transferred to an ordi- 
nary lunatic asylum. On complete recovery from 
insanity, he may be handed over to his relatives, 
imder proper precautions and guarantees. 

(f) ‘ Borstal ’ institutions, established nnder the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908, pt. i., for persons 
between 16 and 23. Du Cane says that most 
habitual criminals have begun their malpractices 
before 20 years of age, and 60 per cent under 15 
(see art. Jdvekile CiajilMEs). 

Ig) Reformatories for hoys and girls under 16, 
convicted of crime, to he detained for not less than 
three or more than five years, of which there are 
38 in England, 7 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland (see 
art. Juvenile Criminals). 

2 . Differences between the prisons of the past 
and the prisons of the present in the United King 
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dotn.— (a) Ottmcrshipandadminisiraiiono/pmons. 
— ^riie possession, or assnmption, of judicial powers, 
and the use of dungeons attached to their castles 
and monostcries, formed one of the chief sources of 
the power of the landed classes, titled and untitled, 
and of the Church in the Middle Ages. After 
imprisonment hy prirate persons was rendered 
illegal, there came the system of small prisons, 
which, while inadequately inspected by Govern- 
ment oflicials, belonged to, and were maintained 
and managed by, local bodies. In 1818, in 59 of 
the 518 prisons in the United Kingdom women 
were not divided from men, and in 445 there was 
no work of any kind for the prisoners to do. Some 
of these prisons were described as scenes of ab.an- 
doned Nvickedness. In 1813 Mrs. Fry, on her first 
visit to Newgate, found 300 women, tried and un- 
tried, until theirchildren, crowded together, in rags 
and dirt, and with nothing but the lloor, without 
bedding, to sleep on. The Act of 1878 already 
referred to, which vested all prisons in Prison Com- 
missioners appointed by the Croum, ellected larj-o 
savings in cost ns well as improvement in tiie 
buildings and treatment, without sacrificing the 
benefit of local inspection. 

(i) Prison mnnaffement. — A writer (M. F. John- 
stonl in the Fortnightly Jtevitxo, new ser., Ixix. 
[1901] 5G0, says : 

‘The Improvements trhJch have been cfTected In recent years 
In prison manacement are of so radical a nature that they 
practically* amount to a chanpft of ottitude towanla the offender. 
... It has come to be recognised tliat hardships Imposed for 
the Bake of the fufferinj they cntaH do not act as a cure. They 
rather tend to brutaltfe the subject, and serve to intensify the 
anti* 80 ciai insUncU which led him, In the first instance, to raise 
his hand against his lellow*mcn.‘ 

The old class of official and prison administrator 
not nnnaturall v, in view of his training, considered 
only what would maintain perfect prison discipline, 
ana was not influenced hy the fact that, while 
flogging and ‘the black hole’ undoubtedly emshed 
the jirisoner into sullen and revengeful submission, 
these methods rendered him unfit, on release, to 
be re-absorbed into the decent part of the com- 
munity. From eve^ relaxation of the last cen- 
tury the old-time olficial has prophesied disasters, 
which iiave in no case occurred. Ho did so when 
it was proiioscd that the use of ‘the black hole’ 
should cease, with the crank (denounced hy Charles 
Ileade in It is Never too Late to fifenrf) and the 
treadmill ; Uiat windows should he increased in 
size and dim glass removed so that at least the 
sky, if not the earth, might he visible ; when an 
effort was made to substitute for oakjim-picking 
interesting and educative work ; when hogging 
ceased, except for mutiny or gross violence on 
warders, ana then only when authorized by a 
visiting magistrate or a Prison Commissioner; 
when work in association was introduced ; when 
libraries were started ; when, instead of every tiling 
being done to weaken the family tie (perhaps the 
only remaining motive for reform), prisoners were 
allowed to have their children's photographs in 
their cells ; when a little bit of mirror, to promote 
tidiness, was fastened into the walls of their cells ; 
when it was proposed to lay wooden floors over 
the miserably cold cement of wbicli cell floors arc 
constructed ; when Swedish drill for women nnd 
ordinary drill for men were introduced, instead of, or 
in supplement to, the weary pacing round a circle in 
the prison-yard ; when work in the fields was tried in 
connexion with local prisons ; when a variety of food 
was substituted for the eternal ‘ skilly ’ ; when good 
conduct marks, carrying a money value, were 
introduced ; when magic-lantern lectures, which 
have been found a valuable aid to discipline, were 
first started. It is only fair to say that he has, in 
most cases, admitted that his fears were unfounded ; 
to his amazement he bos found that discipline can 


be maintained better by the stimulus of moderate 
rewards, judiciou 8 l 3 ' given, than by the deterrence 
of the most severe punishment. In ISGS, in English 
prisons, there were 01,000 ordinary punishments ; 
in 1884, under the so-called ‘humanitarian’ 
metliods, the numbers had fallen to 37,000— -a 
figure which has been since steadily reduced. 
Convicts on whom the terrors of the fash or the 
dark cell produce no effect will stop their had 
behaviour if tlicy know tliat perseverance will 
deprive them of the magic-lantern lecture or cut 
oil the right, recently conferred upon them, of 
spending a small portion of their earnings on 
margarine or confectionery. The old class of 
otiicinl still clings to the stereotyped prison in 
or near towns and within high walls, altaough he 
has to admit that reformatories for juvenile nnd 
Borstals for jnvcnile-ndult criminals, not to speak 
of such startlinglj' successful experiments ns George 
Montagu’s Little Commonwealth in England, are 
conducted successfulli' in the country, witliout high 
walls, nnd with only a managc-able number of 
attempts to escape. 

I’rison management is in the hands of the 
following officials : 

(1) Goremor and matron. — Prison rules are 
uniform all over the country ; hut the Imnianity 
and reasonableness of their execution depend on 
the head of the prison ; the executive staff take 
tlicir tone from him or her more than from the 
Prison Commissioners or from the chaplain or 
medical officer. No absolute rule can be laid down 
for tbo selection of governors nnd matrons. Ad- 
mirable appointments have been made by promo- 
tion from the rank of warders ; in other coses con- 
spicuous success has been achieved by governors 
who have been in the army or in civil life, and by 
matrons who have had experience nnd acquired 
fitness in other employments, such as nursing. 
The modem governor and matron are as efficient 
in the routine part of their work, and they are 
more ready to make allowances for sjiecial weak- 
ness, mental and phj’sical, and mote anxious to 
secure the prisoners a fair chance for well-doing 
after their release. For the difficnlt duties of a 
governor or matron there are wanted a keen intelli- 
gence, shrewd judgment of character, a personal 
knowledge of the social conditions of the mosses 
of the people, and a sj-nipathctic heart. 

(2) Chaplain. — In 1814 the legislature made the 
appointment of prison chaplains compulsory. 
Previously, and for some time after 1814, their 
chief work consisted in ministering to the prisoners 
under sentence of death and attending them to the 
scaffold. Till 18G8 that spectacle continued to 
be a public disgrace, denounced by Dickens, but 
successfully upheld by Samuel Johnson. 

‘Tyburn lUelt,’ Johnson ssld, ‘Is not safe from the fniy ol 
Innov-nlton. . . . The old method was most sattsfaotory to all 
parties. The public was pralified by a procession; and the 
criminal was supported by lU Why is it afi to be swept awayT' 
(quoted by du Cane, Punishment omi Prevention of Cnme, 

p. 22)- 

Nowadays the right kind of chaplain becomes 
the prisoners’ friend, and keeps in touch with 
them utter their release. Realizing acutely the 
share of responsibility of tho commnnitj’ for their 
undoing and misdoing, he is at the same time fully 
alive to the prisoners’ own share of blame. The 
present writer knows a convict settlement where 
nominaliy Protestant convicts have entered them- 
selves ns Roman Catholics in order to liave the 
sendees of a particularly friendly priest. The 
chaplain, Protestant or Catholic, is not readily 
gullible, as the public believe. His disappoint- 
ments do not arise from the prisoner’s insincerity, 
hut from his weakness of will, his want of friends, 
nnd the temptations which the State licenses or 
permits. Pri-son-efiected reformation may he quite 
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genuine at the time ; hut it is generally too tender 
a plant to stand the storm of temptation. Chap- 
lains used to be appointed for life ; short terms, 
which may he renewed, undertaken by local 
clergymen, are now found to secure greater fresh- 
ness. The chaplain has in many cases the super- 
vision of the educational work of the prison and 
of the library, and he organizes prison lectures. 
More money is spent on education and the prison 
library than formerly. Education does not make 
men and women moral or religious, hut it prevents 
them from becoming criminal. In prisons persons 
of good education are almost as nnknoira as total 
abstainers. The library is one of the few things 
in a prison which preserve a prisoner’s individual- 
ity. In Mount^y Prison in Dublin the writer 
was told that Dickens is the favourite author 
among the men, and Annie Swan among the 
women. 

(3) Medical officer. — The prison doctor’s most 
important duty used to he to certify, in cases of 
hanging, that life was extinct, and, in cases of 
flogging, to see that death did not ensue. Now 
his observations of the mental condition of a man 
charged with murder may determine whether the 
accused is fully responsible and can be held to 
account as a normal human being, or whether, as 
to a certain extent mentally defective, he may 
have his crime, if proved, treated as one of man- 
slaughter or culpable homicide and not of murder, 
or -ttuietlier he is in such a mental condition that 
he is incapable of instructing a defence and must 
be committed to a criminal lunatic asylum. Every 
prisoner is seen at short intervals by the doctor, 
inside or outside the prison hospital ; the doctor, 
particularly under Scotch administration, has a free 
hand in the increase or decrease of the prisoner’s 
diet and in regulating his work ; moreover, he soon 
aeguires marvellous skill in detecting malingerers. 
Prison doctors have opportunities of studying 
medico-legal questions of soientilic and practiciu 
importance, including the proportion of prisoners 
who have been from birth, or whose habits have 
made them, mentally and morally defective — a 
question which has an obvious bearing on punitive 
as well as reformative treatment. 

(4) Warders, male and female . — 

’The officer who has charfjeol prisoners has each power, for 
good or evil, over his fellow-men, that I do not think there are 
many positions more responsible. Nor are there many in which 
the officer is exposed to more temptation to neglect his dutj', 
or abuse his trust* {du Cane, quoted by W. Tailack, Penological 
and Preventive Principles^, London, 1698, p. 278). 

The warders’ daily routine, spent in an atmosphere 
of repression and degradation, is not favourable to 
the development of human sympathy ; but in the 
general case no complaint can be made of the fair- 
ness of their treatment of prisoners. Instances of 
favouritism are due rather to the good conduct of 
the prisoners favoured than to any improper pre- 
ference. As in lunatic asylums, cruel treatment 
by prison oEBcers, which cannot be entirely pre- 
vented even under the best system of selection and 
supervision, is associated almost invariably with 
gnevous^provocation. Attempts in prison to com- 
mit suicide, which are seldom successful, are the 
fault of the system, not of those who administer it. 

(5) Prison visitors.— It was not tiU the Act of 

1899 that lady risitors were ordered for all local 
prisons where there are female prisoners. Reli- 
gious and philanthropic visitors, who ought in all 
cases to have a special knowledge of the conditions 
of the classes from which prisoners come, are now 
welcomed to local prisons, under suitable remila- 
tions. ° 

The English Prison Commissioners’ report lor 1915 ’heartily 
endorses the praise bestowed on ministers of reiigion. lady 
■nsitprs, aid societies, workers, secniar and reiigious, who work 
day by day with patience and undiminished hope, tor the rescue 
and reinsutement of the criminal of both sexes, and of ail ages. 


. . . It is to this oiganized effort of charity and goodwDt, whid. 
has been specialty directed mth increasing force dnrin- liSS 
years to the visitation and after care ol prisoners Uiatui 
yearly improvement of our criminal records, espedallv aslx 
regard to the young offender, is due’ (p. £ 1 ). J aim 

Devon writes : 

’The visits to prisoners on the part ol people from mit^s. 
are of great benefit ; nn>-thing is that helps to break th’ 
monotony of the day, and give opportunity for conversiiim 
They must have preserved many from desperation, and erm 
insanity. They do something to keep up self-respect and to 
show the prisoner that he is not considered an outcast, inin» 
sible of redemption’ (p. 237). As to prison lectures, ’anytiir- 
that prevents prisoners from sinking into apathy, from broM 
ing on the petty incidents that go to make up their lives in' 
prison, from beating against the bars of their cage, is ben* 
ficial’lp. 241). 


(6) Prison work. — The provision of work in 
prisons, which is a cardinal principle in the Prisons 
Act of 1893, is attended with great difficulties, if 
it is to be (1) sufiiciently interesting to preserve 
the prisoner’s humanity, (2) educative, (3) remun- 
erative, or at least not productive of loss, (4) not 
competitive with philanthropic institutions, like 
blind asylums, and (5) not hostile to trade union 
rules and the leritimate interests of free labour. 
In connexion with the present European iVar, the 
writer has noticed with what increased industry, 
and even enthusiasm, work of a patriotic kind has 
been done by prisoners, toiling extra hours without 
remuneration other than the mneh-esteemed privi- 
lege of having the war news of the day read to 
them. 

In connexion with prisoners working in associa- 
tion, the question of classification presents great 
difficulties. An efibrt is made to keep so-called 
‘ first offenders ’ separate from so-called ‘ hardened 
criminals.’ But in manj; cases the ‘ first offender’s’ 
act of fraud, or assault, is not his first offence, but 
only the first case which has been reported to the 
police or in which there was evidence to convict; 
and there are so-called ‘ hardened criminals,’ more 
sinned against than sinning, whose moral nature 
is by no means totally depraved. It is a wide- 
spread and pernicious delusion that an assault 
implies normal quarrelsomeness or brutality, and 
that an indecent attack implies normally ungovern- 
able lust ; in both cases, apart from any question 
of provocation, the disgraceful conduct which has 
converted a respectable citizen into a felon may be 
the direct result of drink taken to such an extent 
(which may be far short of ‘drunkenness’) as to 
destroy self-respect and respect for the rights of 
others. 

The difficult question of the universal enforce- 
ment of silence among ordinary prisoners in our 
local prisons and convict settlements remains for 
consideration- The difficulty consists in reconcil- 
ing in practice the two principles, ‘ It is not good 
for man to be alone,’ and ‘Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ In this important respect 
our prisons and convict settlements are more 
dehumanizing than transportation and the hnlks 
in old days or than modem Siberian and Turkish 
prisons. But, then, it is said tliat suppression and 
not supervision is necessary, because conversation, 
however carefully regulated, is unavoidably sub- 
versive of disciplme, and prisoners would abuse the 
privilege, if not for the concoction of plans of 
escape, at all events for corrupting communica- 
tions about past and future villainies expressed in 
blasphemous and obscene language. The diffi- 
culties are admitted, but the rule might be relaxed 
in the case of well-conducted prisoners, furnished 
with the ordinary material for carrying on decent 
conversation, by access to newspapers as well as 
books after the day’s work is over, as is done with 
good results at Borstals, among female convicts in 
England, and among male convicts undergoing 
preventive detention. The hardships as well as 
the pernicious effects of the present system are 
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so roach felt that the aritcr _knoa-s at least one 
overnor who, when dealing with prisoners’ marks, 
oes not count tliosc had marks wliicli have l>een 
caused hj* a prisoner passing a harmless observa- 
tioa to hss ncighhonr. 

It is right to add, in regard to prison manage- 
ment generally, that no prison administrators, 
cmless the most old-fashioDM, ore satisfied with the 
present system and its results- Therein lies the 
tsopc of the future. 

ti) Discharged Prisoners' Aid Societies. — If 
efforts to reform are to be of permanent avail, the 
prisoner most, before release, be gradually pre- 
pared for approaching freedom, and must also, on 
leaving the prison, Iia\-o work fonnd for him and 
bo otherwise befriended. More might be done in 
both directions, even under the present system. 
It is not enough to allow the prisoners to grow 
tboir hair of a normal length for a few weeks 
before their release. Additional relaxations wonid 
not be abased, bcc.anso abuse would mean for- 
feiture of gratuity and of the period of remission. 
Opportunity is needed to overcome the shyness 
and nervousness and the reluctance to face the 
world which prolonged seclusion produces. 

An Act of 1702, enlarged by the Gaol Act of 
1S23, made provision for discharged prisoners out 
of public funds. In 1802 the first Discharged 
Prisoners' Aid Society, "The Hampsliirc Society,’ 
was founded. Others followed ; but it was not 
till 1SG2 that these societies obtained statutory 
recognition. Since 1SS7 every prison of any 
size has had a Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society 
working in connexion with it. In 189S the Prison 
Coraniissioncrs issued schemes for the guidance 
of theso societies, containing provisions ns to 
grants in aid to their funds ; and wlien, in 1899, 
lady visitors were appointed to all local prisons 
containing female prisoners, this was stated to be 
with the .special object of aiding in the reformation 
of tlie prisoners and finding cmplojincnt for them. 
In 1900, 39,413 discharged prisoners passed throngh 
the hands of G2 Aid Societies, of whom 2000 were 
found unworthy and 1100 refused assistance. These 
societies arc doing admirable work despite inade- 
quate funds and an insufficient number or voluntary 
bclpcrs. 

(cj PrUonersteithspceial privileges. — The modem 
prison contains two classes of inmates who should 
not be confineil in the same building as those con- 
victed of actual crime, namely (1) untried prisoners, 
who are entitled to furnish their own rooms, wear 
their own clotlics, provide their own food, carry on 
eorrespomienco with persons outside, and receive 
visits from their friends, and (2) debtors (now, 
happily, under modern legislation, few in number), 
who have somewhat similar privileges. In the 
c.a«e of convicted prisoners in good health there is 
little respect of persons, in either accommodation, 
food, drc-.-!, or work. It was not so in former 
days. Just os, in medimval warfare, all officers 
were, if possihlo, captured alive, that they might 
be made a sonree of profit to the captors, .so im- 
prisonment was then nse<l as a roe.ans of obtaining 
what would now bo called blackmail but was then 
known as ransom. In old days the wind w.as 
tempered in many ways to the irooUi/ lamb, cleri- 
cal and secular. The so-c.allcd ‘benefit of clergy’ 
was greatly abused ; but, on the wliolo, like the 
right of sanctu.ary, it acted beneficially for the 
community, for itprcsen'cd the only cultured class 
from the iJnital treatment to which secular person* 
were exposed. But for the benefit of clergy and 
the right of s-anetuarv, both history and literature 
would Is; poorer, "fhe medimval thurch rivalled 
the St.ate’s brutal trc.atment of all prisoners, lay or 
elcriteil, charged with heresy ; bat its treatment of 
non-herctical prisoners was, on the whole, mneh 


more humane. Sometimes it was more than 
humane, if we can j'ndge from Archbishop Bliss’s 
Constitutions (doted in 1357) : 

•Theyare sodeHdocsIr fed in prison that thcprl5oa, Intcufjed 
lor R punishment ler their cricne*. Is turned Into a reJrtshraeni 
and delldoas folace, and they are pampered In their rices bj* 
ease and such inducements.* 

(rf) Prisoners in modern prisons leho teens ab- 
sent from old prisons. — Theso are long-sentcnee 
pri-soners. Long sentences were originally the ont- 
come of the false theological view of sin already 
referred to. Bat it does not follow that prolonged 
imprisonments mustce.ase. Under totally different 
conditions, they will continue in the case of the 
rcformable, until the offender has shown that be 
may be released with safety to the interests of his 
fellow-citizens. In the case of those who hare 
been proved, by repeated and prolonged trials, to 
be unreformabie imprisonment for life will be 
substitnted for the present absurd system, under 
which a prisoner, who has shown after a short 
period tlmt he may safely be released, has to be 
maintained in prison, and his family in the poor- 
house, at the public expense to the end of n fixed 
sentence ; and a prisoner is released at the end of 
a fixed sentence, even although bo openly boasts 
that he means, on liberation, to rcsnme'his Isli- 
mnelitish trade, liia hand against every man. 

(c) Prisoners in old prisons leho are not to be 
found in modem prisons. — (1) Children convicted 
or untried. For centuries prisons were nurseries 
of crime. Children, some of them born and 
brought up in prison, were sent, for trifling offences, 
to the gallows, to Botany Bay, or to prison. In 
prison they became accustomed to the prison 
atmosphere and indifferent to it, and they left it 
• gaol- Virds," with the prison-brand on them figur- 
atively, and in some c.a$es literally. The estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for children under 
14 in danger of falling into crime, and of reforma- 
tories for eliDdren under 16 who had been convicted 
of crime, and the marked success of these estab- 
lishments had gradually reduced the number of 
children in our prisons. But, ns already pointed 
out, it was not till the passing of the Children 
Act in 190S that it was declared illegal to send any 
boy or girl under 14 in any circumstances to prison ; 
and it w-as provided by the same statute that no 
sentence of imprisonmentj except in a very limited 
class of cases, could be imposed on any offender 
under 10. 

(2) Debtors. Literature bos made great use of 
the abuses connected in old days with debtors’ 
prisons, especially in England. The whole iniquit- 
ous system was terminated by the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt Act, ISSO. The number 
now imprisoned for debt is negligible. They con- 
sist, in England, of debtors wJio are able to p.ay, 
but will not, and, in Scotland, of debtors for Crown 
taxes and for aliment, these cases forming cxcep- 
lions in the English and Scottish statutes abolish- 
ing imprisonmeht for debt in the two countries. 

(3) i’risoncra w.aiting for trial. In England it 
used to happen that the king’s judges would not 
visit the place of trial for several years, daring 
which prisoners languished in prisons, usually of 
the most insanitary kind, and their families, being 
deprived of their bread-winners, starved. Now, if 
a prisoner i.s not tried within a short time after 
apprehension, he is entitled to release. 

(4) Prisoners acquitted of the offences for which 
they had been apprehended, but unable to pay the 
gaoleris fees, winch were always'extortionatc, and 
often illegal. Now all gnolers’ fees arc abolished, 
and instant and unconditional liberation follows a 
vcnlict of ncqnitt.al, 

if) Srsntritv of modem as distinguished from 
olaprisems. — In former times the facility of escape 
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from prison helped to explain some of the practices 
mistakenly quoted in evidence of onr ancestors’ 
brutality. Nowadays the safety of the community 
can be attained without taking away the criminal s 
life or mutilating him by blinding or by cutting 
off a limb, and, at the same time, punishment can 
be inflicted by imprisonment in pace of the old 
sentences of flogging, the piUory, the stocks, or 
branding — either on the hand or on the face, as 
the statute of William III., passed in 1699, ordered. 
It was attempted to attain security by confine- 
ment in subterranean chambers, like the pits of 
Jeremiah and Joseph, and Daniel’s den, or by thick 
walls, small and heavily-stanchioned windows, 
high above the ground, ponderous doors, and 
weighted fetters. It is now achieved by properly 
constructed buildings, constant personal super- 
vision, and reliable warders. Our ancestors should 
not be blamed for practices which were forced upon 
them by necessity. 

(g) Bj/gienic conditions. — Until the 19th cent, 
these were bad, beyond our power to realize. The 
inmates were starved, housed in a manner incon- 
sistent with health and with decency, and they 
were in the absolute power, constantly abused, of 
keepers of brutal habits. In Henry Brinklow’s 
Complaynt of Bodsryck Mors, initten about 1542, 
the monastic author says : 

* I aee also a pyti’ful abase for presoncra. Oh Lord God, their 
lodging^ Is too bad /or boggys, and as for their meato, it is ev^] 
inough for doggys, and yet, the Lord knoweth, they hare not 
inough thereof 1 ‘ (e<L J. iL Cowper, Early Engli^ TcxtSociety, 
London, 1874, p. 27). 

In the third edition of his great book, published 
in 1784, John Howard says : 

‘ Many, who went in healthy, are in a few months changed 
to emaciated dejected obJecUi. Some are seen pining under 
diseases, " sick, and in prison,” expiring on the doors, m loath- 
some cells, of pestilential fevers and the confluent smallpox’ 
(P.4). 

Gaol fever was one of the commonest as well as 
most deadly maladies. 

Lord Bacon (quoted by du Cane, p. 43) spoke of ’the smell of 
the gaol the most pernicious Infection next to the plague. 
When prisoners have been long and close and nastily kept, 
whereof we have had in our times experience twice or thrice, 
both judges that sat upon the trial, and numbers of them 
that attended the business, or were present, sickened upon it 
or died-* 

Nowadays gaols are models of sanitation ; 
prisoners are well fed ; the death-rate is below that 
of the outside population ; and the old moral evils, 
arising from the absence of separation between the 
sexes, are unknown. The outward reforms for 
which John Howard and Elizabeth Fry and their 
coadjutors worked have been thoroughly accom- 
plished, and the crying abuses, physicS and moral, 
W'hich they denounced have been removed. (Ireat 
attention has been paid to the cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter. But whether the 
proportion of prisoners who leave onr prisons more 
inclined and better fitted to lead law-abiding lives 
than when they entered is greater or smaller than 
under the bmtol systems of the past is by no means 
BO clear. Dickens e.vaggerated the disastrous 
effects of the separate cell, and, since his day, it 
has been ameliorated by good libraries, the frien^y 
visits of the chaplains and prison visitors, and in 
other ways, but it still remains true that in their 
dehumanizing effect modem prisons, with all their 
vast cost, their perfect discipline, and the good 
intentions and endeavours of the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the officials who manage them, are 
little better than whited sepulchres. 

_ (A) Beformaiory methods .— modem defiini- 
tion of punishment by imprisonment is founded on 
the idea (1) of discipline so severe as to act as a 
deterrent, and (2) of sneh reformatory influences 
as religions and moral teaching, and good example 
and training in self-control, promoted by offermg 
advantages to industry and good conduct, as wefl 


as punishment for the reverse. However in. 
adequate this conception may be, it is at least a 
great advance on old ideas and methods. At first 
employed only for detention, imprisonment became 
one of many methods of punishment, and, ulti. 
mately, the only method of punishment, except 
hanging, flogging, and fining. AVbat is said ty 
F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland applies to the 
usages of all European countries : 

’Imprisonment occurs In the Anglo-Saxon laws only as* 
means of temporaiy' security. . . . Imprisonment wonid have 
been regarded in these old times as a useless punishment* it 
does not satisfy revenge, it keeps the criminal idle, and, 'do 
what we may, it is costly ’ (ifift. of Englbh Lam htfmt 
Edward 1., Cambridge, 1S9S, L 49), 

H. de Bracton, who wrote in 1268, expressly states 
that prisons were to confine and not to punish : 

’Career ad continendos et non ad puniendos haberi debet' 
(de Leffilms el Comuelvdinibvs Anglia, London, 1569, foL 105). 
Persons were often kept in prisons for lengthened 
periods and even for life, not as a punishment, but 
as a means of avoiding the prisoner’s right to trial 
or in order to compel payment of flues or ransom, 
or to elicit testimony. 

It must not be supposed that the idea of deter- 
rence, which, along with expiation, is at the root 
of OUT modem system, was unknown in former 
times. Indeed, the principle of deterrence must 
have a place, large or small, in every criminal 
system and in all schemes of prison management. 
But its importance is nsnaUy exaggerated. Tested 
by the criminal records of all ages and in all 
countries, even the most savage punishments are 
conclusively proved inadequate either to stop the 
supply of offenders or to turn criminals into law- 
abiding citizens. On crimes of passion deterrence 
has not time to operate; in cases of deliberate 
crime the fear of detection and punishment only 
makes the criminal more wary. The question in 
the end must be. Are the results worth the ex- 
penditure, as our prisons, even the best of them, 
are at present carried on, that is to say, under 
a system so identified with exploded theories of 
punishment that the reformative elements which 
have been engrafted on to it do not have a fair 
chance of success ? No doubt, persons who would 
be dangerous to the State if at large are uithdrawn 
for periods more or less e.xtended. On the other 
hand, thousands are housed, fed, clothed, and 
doctored by the State who, if at large, would he 
supporting themselves and their families, and 
adding by their work to the productiveness and 
wealth of the State. Some ore benefited by good 
influences under which they come in prison, put, 
for one of these, there are scores who are bmtalized 
by prison life and who come out worse than they 
went in. There are cases where, in their results, 
notwithstanding the best endeavours of their 
managers, onr prisons may come under the con- 
demnation pronounced by Miraheau on the Old 
BicStre, which he called 'a prison to propagate 
crime and a hospital to propagate disease.’ 

It may he said that these are grave statements 
to be made by an administrator of the present 
system ; hut they are in accord with a growing 
section of expert opinion. 

’It must be at once admitted,* writes A- G. F. GriSito, 
H.M. Inspector of Prisons, ’ that the system of isolation has 
produced no remarkable results. Solitary^ confinement has 
neither conquered nor appreciably diminish^ crime. . - . 
Cloistered Beclusion is an artificial condition quite at variance 
with human instincts and habits, and the treatment, long 
continued, has proved injurious to health, inducing mental 
breakdown. A slow death may be defended indeed on morm 
grounds if regeneration has been compassed, but it 
another form of capital punishment* (EEro, t.v. ’Prison, 
xxii. S63). 

In 1895 a Departmental Committee reported : 

’The great, and, ns we consider, the proved danger of thU 
highly centralized g>*stem has been, and is, that, v’hile much 
attention has been given to organization, finance, order, h^tn 
of the prisoners, and prison statistics- the prisoners have been 
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treatcfd too wnch as a hopeless, or ■RtjrtWesg, element of the 
commiinUy, and the moral, as well as the legal, responsibility 
ot the prison antborities has been held to cease, when they 
passed outside the prison ^tes. The satisfactory eanita^ 
conditions, the unbroken oracriiness of prison life, economy, 
and hich organization are held and justly held to prove good 
odmm&tratiom But the moral condition. In which a large 
number of prisoners leave the prison, and the eerious number 
of re<»mtDlttal3 have led us to think that there Is amplecause 
for a searching enquiry into the main features of prison 
We'(p,7). 

n. Tbs prison op tbs P[ITtIRB.—-The -word 
‘ prison ' is nsed in this title. But in the crirainal 
institutions of the future many of the features 
associated with the word will he eliminated. In 
the Children Act of 190S ‘ places of detention ’ (not 
■ piisons’) are, by sections 102, 106, and 108, to he 
provided for certain classes of juvenile offenders. 
The criminal institutions of the future will be 
places of detention and reformation for the re- 
formable, and places of detention for the unre- 
formable. But this can be done only by the 
reconstruction, generally on new sites, of existing 
prisons, which were built to carry ont erroneous 
ideas by methods now discredited. Instead of 
being situated in the country, with ample ground 
inside the bounds for the erection of workshops as 
occasion may demand, and ample ground outside 
for farm work and for exercise, existing prisons 
are generally situated in or near towns; the 
ground, originally insufficient, has been gradually 
encroached upon for the erection of workshops and 
other buildings to meet in some small measure the 
demands of prison reformers ; and the only exercise 
possible is in Indian file, round and round a circle 
marked by stones on the ground — a ghastly 
travesty’, euphemistically referred to in an English 
prison report as ‘ the prisoners enjoying exercise 
in the open air,’ 

It is true that there are important respects in 
which the prison of the future cannot nope to 
excel the prison of to-day. The large areas of 
ground that will be required and the ampler 
buildings will make the initial expense greater 
than the continuance of the present system ; but 
thereafter, when the reformative methods get a 
fair chance to tell, the expense will rapidly lessen, 
until the premises are used only to detain those 
who, after repeated trials, have proved themselves 
hopelessly unable to be at large with safety to the 
community. The future prison will be less rather 
than more secure against escape, although the 
motives prompting escape will be materially 
lessened. No ingenious devices will he employed 
to prevent the inmates catching even a passing 
glimpse of earth and sky and sea ; hut in cleanli- 
ness, heating, and ventilation its buildings cannot 
improve on those at present in use. The prisoners 
of the future will not work for the heneht of the 
State, but for those whom they have defrauded 
and for the support of their own wives and chil- 
dren. There, vral be greater variety in food, but 
there can be no possible advance on the quality of 
the excellent, but unvarying, diet which at present 
prevails. The prisoners’ clothes may be rougher 
than the present uniform, but they will not be 
each as to prevent any man with a shadow of self- 
respect from allowing his wife and children to 
visit him. The discipline may be less mechanically 
perfect, but it will not prevent such conversation 
ns is necessary to keep the inmates human, nor 
will it be thought essential, in every ordinary 
interview between husband and wife, k> interpose 
two sets of iron bars between the visitor and the 
visited, -with a warder sitting in the intervening 
space. The discipline will not be lax, but it will 
allovy some opportunity for the exercise of volition 
and initiative, the complete stifling of which under 
the present system renders prisoners on release 
unfit to stand alone and fight their own battles. 


Generally speaking, discipline will be maintained 
by just treatment and human kindness. ‘Even a 
donkey will go fartlier after a carrot than when 
driven by a stick.’ 

The essential difference between the present 
prison and the prison of the future may be thus 
stated : in the prison of to-day the sj-stem is not 
wholly directed to detention and punishment, as 
it was immediately before Hoivard’s time, yet it is 
primarily punitive and hardening, and only second- 
arily and remotely reformative, whereas, in the 
prison of the future, the whole effort will be 
directed to secure that, when the offender is re- 
leased (if he ever is released), he shall he at least 
so fax reformed as to make it safe that he should 
return, under friendly supervision and help, to 
be a free member of the community. Whatever 
be the precise system, it must he based on the 
comparatively modern discovery that a healthy 
open-air life, interesting and educative w-ork, and 
wholesome moral and religious influences are the 
chief panaceas for human maladies — physical, 
mental, and moral. A Dutch proverb was a 
favourite of John Howard, ‘Make men diligent, 
and yon will make them honest.' Griffiths’ well- 
known epigram is subject to the qualifications to 
which all epigrams and generalizations are exposed ; 
yet tliere is some foundation for his statement 
that half the inmates of our prisons should never 
be let out and the other holt sbonld never have 
been let in. 

There are certain classes of persons at present 
forming part of our prison population who will not 
be found in the prisons of the future, but in 
separate establishments: 

(a) Persons accused of crime who have been 
either refused, or who have been nnable to find, 
bail. 

(i) Persons for whose offences fines are deemed 
sufficient, and who are, under the present system, 
sent to prison in default of payment. By recent 
legislation time is now given for payment of fines, 
and part payment of fines can be made, thereby 
reducing pro ta-nto the period of imprisonment. 
The result has been to lessen greatly the number 
of prisoners of this class. Snch prisoners, whose 
offences, generally speaking, are not crimes, but 
only breaches of social discipline, are really de- 
tained for non-payment of debt ; and, so far as it 
is necessary to deprive them of liberty, they ought 
not to be kept in an ordinary prison, but in an 
institution in which they could earn, by their 
work, the balance of the fine imposed upon them, 
without being branded for life as criminals. 

(c) Mental defectives. These are now sent to 
prison because judges have to deal -with all 
criminals, except lunatics and imbeciles, on the 
false basis (1) that they are normal, physically, 
mentally, and morally; (2) that they have had, 
and have made, a deliberate choice between good 
and evil ; and (3) that they were in a normal 
condition when the act w'as done, the fact gener- 
ally being that they were more or less under the 
influence of drink, which, like other drugs, can, 
during the time of its operation, completely trans- 
form the most law-abiding disposition. These 
persons are unable, with the facilities and tempta- 
tions authorized for them by the State at their 
doors, and with their wretched surroundings, to 
refrain from drink, and they are unfit to earn an 
honest livelihood. The report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1895 says : 

‘Weak-mfnded persons spend their lives in circulating 
between the prison, the asylum and the worthonse ’ (p. 31). 
"When there is risk of injury to themselves or 
others, they ought to be confined in asylums ; 
when there is neither homicidal nor suicidal 
tendency, their proper place is in farm colonies. 
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■where, -while prevented from committing crime 
and from perpetuating their degenerate stock, 
they ivill be saved the needlessly rigorous treat- 
ment to -which they are at present subject^. 
Much in our present system contravenes the maxim 
that ‘all unnecessary pain is cruelty.’ 

{d) Those whose cases can be met by placing 
them on probation under the Buper\-iEion of proba- 
tion officers, in accordance with the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907. This is known as ‘ conditional 
liberty, on probation,’ first introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, as distinOTished from the ‘conditional 
liberation ’ accorded to prisoners after serving part 
of their sentences, but without any adequate pro- 
vision for looWng after them. Although the 
system has as yet been worked only imperfectly, 
it has already saved this country large sums of 
money, which -would have been spent in maintain- 
ing offenders in prison and their families in poor- 
houses, and the country has had the benefit of the 
offenders’ continued labour. The probation system 
is capable of great developments ; and sooner or 
later the State will find it economical to employ, 
and adequately remunerate, probation officers. If 
people can be got to take charge of lunatics, it 
should be possible, for adequate remuneration, to 
provide for the guardianship, outside of prisons, of 
criminals who are sane. In England, among those 
-ivho are kno-wn as juvenile-adults— those between 
16 and 21 — the commitments fell from 12,178 in 
1900 to 3663 in 1915. Before long all committals 
to prison of persona under 21, when the offence is 
tririal and the antecedents of the offender are 
good, will be avoided by the extension of the 
system of supeiyision. 

(«) Those who receive short sentences. The 
Borstal Committee for Wakefield Prison, reporting 
in 1915, state ; 


‘There is not a single redeeming feature in a short sentence. 
It carries with it all the eociai stigma and industrial penalties 
oi imprisonment, w-itb no commensurate gain to the oSedder, 
or to the community. If there still survives in the minds of 
admlnistrstors of Justice the obsolete and exploded theory that 
prison is essentially a place for punishment— and tor punish- 
ment alone — for the expiation of offences in dehumanizing, 
senseless tasks, and arbitrary discipline, truly there could be 
devised no more diabolical form of punishment than the short 
sentence oft repeated ' ^JSnglish Prum Commissioners’ Report 
for 1915, p. IS> 


Yet, in spite of such views, which represent the 
opinion of all crirainologista, there were in England, 
in 1914, 1106 sentences of one day. 

"Whatever improvements may be effected in the 
future in the system and methods employed to deal 
with crime in prison and to reform the criminal 
during detention there, to the extent at least of 
making him on his release a safe member of society, 
it must never be forgotten that these are merely 
palliatives to reduce the effects of a disease. It is 
an undoubted fact that the present system and the 
present methods have failed, and are failing, to 
rid the country of crime. If it is also true that no 
effective sj’stem of reformation is compatible with 
the conditions necessarily involved in imprison- 
ment — because effectual reformation, to be per- 
maneiit, requires retention of indiriduality, and 
retention of indiriduality involves innocent and 
wholesome^ social intercourse, which is practically 
impossible in prisons — then the claim forpreventive, 
in preference to curative, measures becomes all the 
more manifest and urgent. 

There is much to he said for that view, and, if 
it is sound, the main effort of the statesman and 
the philanthropist must evidently he to go to the 
fountain-head and to cut off the supply. 

'Adopt, BO far as possible, other means than imprisonment 
for the repression of crime. . . . The best economy ol preventive 
and repressive effort must be that which reduces Inrareeration 
to the lowest extent compatible -with public security and which 
seeks its objects chiefly through influences to be applied outsMe 
the gates ol Jails, rather than within them. . . . Even the best 


prisons are in a certain sense evils. One of the chief atins c 
wise Penology is to devise means lor advantageousIvac(i«'.w 
di^nsing with them ’ (Tallacks, p. 293). 'V 


Every movement calculated to improve the social 
-well-being of the people is a step to empty prisons 
and convict settlements and to reduce and extin. 
gnish crime. So far as trivial offences go, it U 
Better not to punish at all than to send to prison. 
If prisons are to be emptied and crime is to be 
prevented, it must be done by the State securin" 

(1) that no citizen shall, -ndthout fault or physic^ 
or mental feebleness on his part, he unable to earn 
a continuous living wage for himself and his family; 

(2) that every citizen shall he able to obtain such 
housing and surroundings as shall make it possible 
for him and his family to live decent law-abiing 
lives; (3) that’eve^ child capable of education 
shall receive an efficient physical, mental, and 
moral training ; and (4) that, whether or not, m 
the interests of personal, social, and national 
efficiency, the sale of alcohol, like the sale of opinm, 
should be prohibited except for medicinal use, the 
existing temptations to use alcohol either in 
moderation or in excess — sneh temptations being 
often found at the maximum where the power of 
resistance is at the minimum — shall be ended. 

An eminent criminologist has said : 


'Tbeiiomense majority of cases that pass through ourCourta 
arise out of sheer need, or wretched education and surroned- 
ings, and would disappear with the establishment of decent 
social conditions* (Edward (Jarpenter, Prisons, Police, end 
Punishment, London, 1905, p, 5). 


Judges have often declared, as the result of lone 
and varied experience in dealing -with criminm 
cases coming from aU parts of the United Kingdom, 
urban and rural, that but for the use of alcohol 
(although not necessarily to excess in the ordinary 
sense of the word) certain classes of crime would 
cease to exist, and all classes of crime would be 
greatly reduced. 

If the State does its duty in these' essential 
particulars, the Christian Church will not be slow 
to avail itself of the opportunity, which it has 
never yet had, of bringing to hear the power of the 
gospel of Christ, without the hindrances and pit- 
falls which at present, to so large an extent, render 
nugatory the best efforts of religion and philM- 
tbropy. The present generation will not see it; 
but the day will come when no member of any 
civilized community will be able to say to any 
judge what a criminal, young in years but old in 
crime, once truthfully said, before sentence, to the 
writer of this article, ‘My lord, I never had a 
chance J ’ 

LrrzaiTuaz.— See the works cited thronghout the article. 

Charles J. Guthrie. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT.— ‘Justification by 
faith ’ and ‘ the right of private judgment ’ are the 
two watchwords of the Keformation. Neither, of 
course, -was new, but each expressed an old truth 
in a new way. And what gave them their power 
to open a new chapter in man’s history came 
through the personality of Luther, from whose 
fiery soul faith hurst forth as the destroyer of 
hierarchical religion. Paul and Angustine had 
felt before liim the same urgency towards the 
assertion of the ultimate autonomy of the in- 
dividual, hut it remained for Luther to reap where 
they had sown. Pfleiderer’ has expressed the 
relationship of the three in the remark that 
Augustine was a Romanized and Luther a Tenton- 
ized Paul. But Paul, in bis turn, was a Christian 
individualist partly Judaized and partly Hellen- 
ized. 

The two tyrannies which pressed on the re- 
ligious man of the 16tU cent, were those of the 
practical system of religion controlled by the 
hierarchy and of the scholasticism (g.v.) which had 
1 Philosophy of Religion, iii. 229. 
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been adapted from Aristotle to serve tUe theo- 
retical ends of the Clmrch’s dogmatic system. 
The weight of these became more and more in- 
tolerable when the civil power allied itself with 
the hierarchy against all who claimed liberty to 
judge for themselves in matters of religion. It is 
true that in no centnry were there wanting men and 
groups of men who to some extent sought to think 
and speak with freedom. The names of Abelard 
(e.i'.), Wyclif {g.v.), Roger Bacon, John of Goch, 
John of Wesel, John Hus (see Hdssites), Jerome 
of Pragne, and the Brethren of the Common Life 
[q.v.) wll at once come to mind. Moreover, the 
protagonbtsof another movement, mysticism {q.v.), 
contributed perhaps even more than all others to 
the formation of a deep subconscious belief in the 
inherent right of the indmdual to formulate his 
religion for himself. Of the predecessors of the 
Reformation men like Hus and Savonarola assailed 
current ecclesiastical practice ; John of Goch, 
Gerson, and John of Wesel devoted themselves to 
theological thouriit, while mystics such as Ruys- 
broek, Eckhart, Tauler, and Snso aimed directly 
at transcending in individual experience all the 
externals of religion, while treating these as con- 
venient expressions of the independent life that 
they lived immediately irith God. 

In Martin Luther (q.v.) these three streams ran 
into one. A student of St. Paul and Augustine, 
he early became aware of the cleft between their 
doctrine and the scholasticism which had trained 
him. As an Augustinian he knew and practised 
the austerities associated irith the monastic life ; 
in Rome he performed all the exercises appropriate 
to pious pilgrims ; Tetzol with his indulgences set 
the match to his latent zeal for reform. And 
Tauler and the Thcologia Germaniea taught him 
what spiritual power mysticism could exercise. 
The result of the three influences thus brought to 
bear on him was the assertion of the Christian 
principle of ‘justification by faith’ — a phrase 
which was but a theological variant of the philo- 
sophic principle of ‘ the right of private judgment’ 
(see EIIE vii. 619). 

It is not in the realm of physics alone that the 
law of the equality of notion and reaction holds 
good. In the forces which constitute history it 
also asserts itself. A powerful hierarchy and an 
authoritative dogmatic system had set themselves 
in the Middle Ages -to crush all spontaneity of 
indiridnal thought and practice which might seem 
dangerous to the ecclesiastical system. Luther 
thereupon did but give expression through his 
forceful personality to the inevitable reaction for 
which the minds of all in different degrees were 
ready. And in doing this he builded more wiselj’ 
than he knew. The three factors which had gone 
to make him what he was again separated when 
his work was done. One gave the principle that 
lies explicitly or implicitly at the heart of all the 
Churches of the West which are out of communion 
with the pope, and is the source of the idea of the 
democratic State. The second has been the fruit- 
ful mother of all later science and philosophy, and 
has profoundly influenced theology. The third 
reappears in the lives and writings of all subsequent 
Christian mystics. But it is one and the same 
principle that appears in all three — ‘ the right of 
private judgment.’ A few words will snlflce to 
set out trie filiation. 

I. Social polity. — The chief diflerence in the 
conceptions of the basis of all social order which 
ruled before and after Luther is that in the former 
the individual was the passive recipient of rights 
at the hand of the authority which ruled him jure 
divino in Church and State alike, while in the 
latter he is their active creator. Nor is the dis- 
tinction more than obscured by the fact that to 


establish his rights he must co-operate with his 
fellows, for such co-operation is only a means to 
an end, and that end is the establishment of the 
principle that through the right of private judg- 
ment alone man attains his proper good. In all 
Protestant Churches and in all liberal States this 
principle has now ‘ stormed out into reality.’ It 
IS true that it did not triumph all at once ; that 
Luther himself did not always give it its dominant 
position ; that the substitution of the authority of 
the Bible ns the written Word of God has for three 
centuries been every whit ns tyrannical in its 
application as the older Inquisition (j.p.) ; that 
autocratic empires are but now being got rid of at 
the hands of clemocratic peoples ; that the ideal of 
a free Church in a free State is not fully actual- 
ized ; and that democracy is yet on its tnol. But 
in spite of these short-comings the principle has so 
far triumphed that a return to the medimval ideal 
is to the modem mind unthinkable, and survives 
only in relatively obscure coteries which are of 
the nature of atavistic survivals in bodies under 
the otherwise undisputed sway of the principle of 
the right of private judgment. ‘ A people’s bible, 
then, a reading people, a preaching ministry’ — 
these are characteristic of the modem Church.' 
‘One man, one vote,’ and ‘manhood suffrage’ 
form their civic equivalent. Robert Browne’s 
Treatise of Reformation idthout tarying for anie 
(Middelbnrg, l.iS2) is an early land-mark of the 
principle in English religion (see Browkism). 
The hanging of two men at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1583 for circulating it was the counter-blow of the 
civil government, which had assumed the opposite 
principle of the papal court. The doctrine of the 
‘Manchester school’ — the theory of laissee fairc, 
iaissez passer, in economics and politics which 
from 1845 to 1875 dominated political thought- 
shows the extent to which the principle of private 
judgment has swayed the min^ of men. 

2 . Modem thought. — Though the free thought 
of to-day was prepared for by events prior to 
Luther, such os the invention of the printing-press, 
the rediscovery of Greek, and the opening up of 
the New World, yet to Luther still falls the 
credit of bringing to its support the forces of re- 
ligion. The survival of mediteval dogmatism in 
the churches of the New Learning only serves to 
show how much harder would have been the pro- 
gress of thought towards freedom had not Protes- 
tant Churches appeared to counteract the Catholic 
reaction known as Jesuitry. Milton states the 
case fairly when he says that it is a general maxim 
of the Protestant religion that ‘ no man, no synod, 
no ses.sion of men, though called the church, can 
judge definitively the sense of scripture to anothei 
man’s conscience.” Hence, where the right of 
private judgment is explicitly maintained, heresy 
IS impossible, and a trial for so-called heresy is at 
bottom merely an action for breach of contract. 
In the room of the inquisitor now sits the school- 
master. 

Erasmus, in his controversy with Luther on the 
question of free will, asserted caustically that 
‘where Lutheranism flourishes the sciences perish.’’ 
This could hardl}- be maintained to-day, especially 
of Luther’s fatherland. Rather should we have 
to say that where Luther’s principle of private 
judgment obtains there is the door opened for the 
full life of science and philosophy. Not that 
thought was inactive through the earlier period. 
The great Schoolmen were no mean thinkers, but 
they thought in blinkers. The end of their 
journey was prescribed at the start, and hence 
free thought was denied them. And thought 

« T. tt. Cmn, ITorfeS, liL SSS. 

3 CVnV Powr in EceUsiastical Causes, p. IS. 

• Diatribi^ p. 4. 
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■which is not free runs the risk at least of not being 
thought at all. It may under the guise of thought 
deliver us over to the ‘double truth— that of 
philosophy and that of theoloCT — or rest in a de- 
limitation of boundaries which is made by the 
assertion that dogma is not contrary to reason, 
but above reason. But the principle of the right 
of private judgment cannot stop short of the de- 
mand that ‘ faith and reason,’ ‘ religion and science,’ 
shall resolve their antinomies at the bar of reason 
and extend the right of reason to autonomous 
judgment over the whoie domain of faith. 

How far we have travelled along the road of 
rivate judgment, and with what difficulty, may 
e conveniently seen by eomparing a declaration 
of 1633 with another of 1900. The Congregation 
of Prelates and Cardinals ruled in the case of 
Galilei that ‘ the doctrine that the earth is not the 
centre of the universe, and is not immobile, but is 
moved with a motion that is daily, is not only an 
absurd proposition but false in philosophy, and 
theologically considered at least erroneous in 
faith.’* On the other hand, Karl Pearson makes 
the assertion {Grammar of Science^, London, 1900, 
p. 366), while deprecating its one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, that ‘ the chief motor of modern life 
■\vith all its really great achievements has been 
sought — and perhaps not unreasonably sought — in 
the individualistic instinct.’ And, thou^i this 
instinct may need to be balanced by those of social- 
ism and humanism, yet each of these, even while 
striring to promote individual or national co- 
operation in the place of competition, does so 
avowedly in the interest of the highest good of the 
individual, of all individuals. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the right 
of private judgment, w’hen asserted, triumphed at 
once or even in a short time. At first the civil 
power stepped into the place of the papal, and 
adopted its spirit. ‘ Where the individual appealed 
to the powerful (individual) spirit within him, 
Luther would have none of it. Further, in politics 
nothing was heard of save the good of the State, 
or the general W'eal.’ “ The National Church sought 
to clothe itself with the autocracy of the re- 
jected Roman Church ; little respect was paid at 
first to the rights of individual persons or in- 
dividual communities. This transition spirit per- 
sisted in philosophy until Descartes (q.v.), by 
rejecting all authority and starting de novo from 
the thinking Ego as the basis of all philosophy, 
became the founder of all philosophy that is en- 
titled to call itself modern. While philosophies 
are in conflict from generation to generation, they 
are agreed on one point, and that is, that the 
appeal of all philosophy is in the end to reason 
speaking through the individual thinker. In 
pliiloso^y the right of private judgment is irre- 
fragable. The most striking proof of this is given 
indirectly by the long sway of the political theories 
of Bentham and by his . maxim that the end of 
government is to ensure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Society exists to perfect the 
individual, and, if the individual is called on from 
time to time to sacrifice himself to society, it is 
only that he^may find his life enriched by losing it. 

3- Mysticism. — -Tliis third element has not en- 
joyed in modern times the same popular vogue as 
empiricism or rationalism, and indeed it may be 
questioned whether it ought not to be regarded as 
the inspires of thought rather than as an inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate factor. In philosophy 
indeed it has its definite exponents in More and 
Cudwofth. In religion it underlay Quakerism and 
the Wesleyan and Evangelical movements. It 

1 See Karl von Oebler, Galileo Galilei uni die romitehe Curie 
Stuttgart, 1876, p. S98f. 

2 Erdmann, Hist, of Philosophy ^ 15. § 264, p. 6. 


emerges in literature in poets such as Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and in -writers sneh as Novalis, Amiel, 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Coventry Patmore! 
It inspires the pre-Raphaelites, and art-symbolists 
of every sort, and Henri Bergson and the pragma- 
tist schools of thought. It is paramount in thiAers 
like Schlegel (alike in his ‘ ironic ’ stage and in his 
later, where he treats the individual as insufficient 
to himself, but progressing towards dirinity), in 
Schelling (especially in his ‘fourth period’), in the 
‘ Scottish school,’ which identified philosophy with 
the observation of the facts of consciousness, in 
Rousseau, in the Wolfcnbilttel Fragments of 
Reimarus, in Jacobi, and in Jacob Boelime. 

Finally, it should be observed that private judg- 
ment is properly or directly concerned not witii 
matter of fact but with values. The discussion of 
matter of fact belongs to science, where private 
judgment has no legitimate place, but the values 
of things, whether partial or ultimate, are values 
for the individual. Interest in them is personal, 
and hence private judgment must in them assert 
itself. A good, to be a good to me, must be a 
good for me. But this is not to say that my 
private judgment is self-originated or self-sufficient. 
The social whole and the activities of nature play 
a large part in supplying the content of that self- 
consciousness of which private judgment is an 
inevitable expression. The perfect correlation, 
however, of the individual and the society remains 
one of the gravest problems which man has yet to 
solve. 

Ltteratcre. — J ohn Milton, Treatise of Civil Toteer in 
Eeelesiasiical Causes^ London, 1659, reprinted in Tracts for the 
People^ do. 1839 ; O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Reltyion, 
tr. A. Jlenries, 4 vols., do. 1SS6^, iii. S27 ff. ; T. H. Green, 
The English Commonwealth^ in WorJtsS, 3 vols., do. 1906-0S, lit 
; J. E. Erdmann, met. of PhUosophyff tr. W. 8 . 
Hough, 3 vols., do. 1902, esp. vol, ii.s [1910] : w, E. H. Leckp, 
Bist. of Rationalism in Europe, do. 1910; K. Ulhnann, 
Reformers before the Reformation, tr. R. Henzies, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1855 ; Martin Lnther, First Princrlples of the 
Reformation, tr. H. Wace, London, 1834 ; Theologia Germaniea, 
tr. S. IVinkworth, do. 1874 : R. A. Vaughan, Sours with the 
Mystics^, 2 vols., do. 1888 ; J. Tuiloch, Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century^, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1874. W. F. COBB. 

PROBABILIORISM. — Probabiliorism is a 
form of probabilism (q.n.). The principle maybe 
stated thus : the opinio minus tuta qiire libertati 
favet may be followed to the detriment of the 
opinio tuta qua: Icgi favet when the former is more 
probable than the latter although it is not quite 
certain, i.e. when the reasons and the scholars 
militating in its ftxroai have more weight than 
those militating in favour of the opinio tuta. 
There have always been probabiliorist casuists, 
but probabiliorism was peculiarly in favour during 
the first half of the 19th century. Among its de- 
fenders may be mentioned Thiels and Biliuart. 
Thiels wrote a treatise in which he refutes the 
so-called reflex arguments upon which mainly the 
artisans of simple probabilism rest, riz. (D/.^ex 
ubia non obligat,’ (2) 'lex dubia invincibiliter 
ignoratur,’ (3) ‘melior est conditio possidentis.' 
Biliuart, after severely condemning simple proba- 
bilism and equiprobabilism (g.o.), declared him- 
self in favour of probabiliorism -with the help of 
arguments drawn from reason and from Pope 
Alexander 'Vlll.’s condemnation of the following 

f iroposition : ‘ non licet sequi opinionem probabi- 
issimam.’ If we can foilow the opinio probaiilis- 
sima, which always implies a minimum of doubt, 
it follows, according to him, that we can also 
follow the simply probabilior opinio without the 
doubt which it leaves in existence sufficing to 
render it suspect. He demands, however, that the 
reasons for probabiliority should be veiT genuine. 
The resolutions of the assembly of the French 
clergy in 1900 also seem to him favourable to 
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robabiUorisra. In the matter of the sacraments 

e leans towards tutiorism. During the second 
half of the 19th cent, ^robabiliorism was gradually 
forsaken. Gousset is inclined towards it, although 
he does not debar probabilism. 

We cannot include in the number of proba- 
hiliorists the theologians wlio demand probabi- 
liority only in certain cases— c.^., when the doubt- 
ful law is a natural law, or a very important one — 
or those who, like Gury, demand it only *ubi de 
solo honesto agltus,’ i.e. in order that an action 
may be thought honourable, not when it is simply 
a question of ‘licito vel illicito,’ i.e. whether it is 
permissible or not. The only purpose of this dis- 
tinction between the honesinm and the Ucitum 
is to limit simple probabilism in appearance, by 
leaving consciences in reality free to adopt it. 

The probabiliorists apply this principle only to 
the question of law, not to that of fact. In theory, 
we may follow the opinio minus tuta because it is 
more probable than the opinio (uta, but in order 
to make sure whether the concrete conditions, 
under which alone the surplus of prohahility exists, 
are realized or not, more than probabihority is 
needed, viz. certainty; e.ff., the law forbids the 
eating of meat during Lent; nevertheless the 
contrary is more probable, viz. that in certain 
circumstances I can eat meat even then ; from that 
time I can admit in principle that in these circum- 
stances I can eat meat during Lent; I cannot, 
however, do it in a given case unless I am abso- 
lutely sure that I am in these circumstances. 

Literaturis. — Thiels, J>e rtfitxit prohaliltsini prineiptis 
disaissxo^ Malines, 1844 ; C. R. Billuart, Summa S. Thontas 
kodiemis Aeademiarwn moribus aceifmmodata, sen airstts 
theologies juxta meniem divi TAoma, new cd,, Paris nnd Lyons, 
1837, vii. 4070. } T. M. J. Gousset, ThMogie morale'-, Paris, 
1637 ; L, Potton, Lcs Thiorie du prohabilisint, do. 1874 ; J, P, 
Gory, Compendium theologieB Paris and Lyons, 18S5, 

t.isoii. E. Ehrhaudt. 

PROBABILISM. — By probabilism is signified 
the moral system according to which, when there 
are divergent views as to the lawfulness of an 
action, for each of which solid arguments may be 
advanced, then, provided the lawfulness be alone 
in question, we are under no obligation to follow 
the more probable of the two views, hut are equally 
free to adopt either coarse. 

It is the teaching of all theologians that no one 
may do any action which he is not sure is right. 
If a man acts with a doubtful conscience — not 
knowing whether the thing he is doing is right 
or wong — that alone suffices to make Ins action 
sinful ; for it proves that he is willing to do it 
even though it should he wrong. He is deliberately 
exposing himself to the risk of committing a sin. 
And to expose oneself to the risk of sinning 
mortally is by common consent a mortal sin. Yet 
in the conduct of life eases are constantly arising 
in which we are uncertain whether a given course 
is forbidden or not. The problem, then, is to 
determine the conditions in which, notwithstanding 
this uncertainty, a man may act as though no pro- 
hibition existed, with full assurance that liis action 
is morally right. _ The various moral systems, 
tutiorism (or rigorism), prohabiliorism, equiproba- 
bilism {qj.u.), probabilism, and laxism give the 
different answers to the question. Since immediate 
and direct certainty as to the lawfulness of the 
act is not to be had, each system appeals to some 
principle of morals to provide the required assur- 
ance. In this connexion these are termed principles 
of reflex certainty or, occasionally, ‘refle.x prin- 
ciples.’ 

In all the cases which we are considering there 
is said to he, on the one hand, a probable opinion 
in favour of the law, and, on the other, a probable 
opinion in favour of liberty, the respective proba- 


hility of the opinions being determined according 
to the weight of the reasons which can he advanced 
on either side. In order to avoid misconceptions 
it seems desirable here to call attention to the fact 
that the meaning of the word ’probable’ in theo- 
logy differs somewhat from that now commonly 
attached to it. In the present sense of the term 
a thing is said to be probable only Avhen it can 
claim a greater likelihood than the other alter- 
natives. These are not said to be probable at all. 
Moreover, the idea suggested is in many minds 
linked up with the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities (i.e. chance-happenings). In theology, on 
the other hand, the word is used in its etymological 
sense. An opinion is probable which commends 
itself to the mind by weighty reasons as being very 
possibly true. The idea of chance is altogether 
absent. Confining our attention, then, to the 
three systems which alone can he said to have had 
any actual importance in the theological schools, 
the probahilionst theologians hold that we are free 
to follow the opinion in favour of liberty when and 
only when it is the more probable of the two. 
According to the equiprohahilists, in order that 
we may take this course it is necessary that the 
two opinions should have at least an equal degree 
of probability. The probabilist system teaches 
that, should there ho a solid reason to suppose the 
action not prohibited, then we are free to follow 
that opinion, even though the reasons on the other 
side are more weighty, provided that the difference 
is not sucli as to render the existence of the law 
not merely probable, but morally certain. 

Before giving the arguments on which the system 
is based, it will be well briefly to explain two points 
of importance: (1) what constitutes solid proba- 
bility, and (2) the limits within which the system 
of probabilism is applicable. 

(1) An opinion is said to possess intrinsic proba- 
bility when the grounds on wJiich it is based are 
such as to have serious weight with men of com- 
petent judgment. Moreover, the grounds must be 
such as to retain their value even in face of the 
reasons which can he adduced on the other side. 
By this it is not meant that they must be equally 
cogent. But they must be such tliat the opponent 
arguments do not render them nugatory. When 
the arguments on the two sides are drarni from 
different, and even from disparate, considerations, 
it will often be the case that those advanced for 
the less probable cause are in no sense invalidated 
by those which support the more probable. Sz- 
trinsic probability is that which Delongs to an 
opinion by reason of the authorities who can he 
cited for it. Ordinarily speaking, it is held that, 
if five or six WTitera of recognized weight in the 
theological school can he reckoned ns independently 
supporting a view, that view may be safely followed. 
The condition that the authorities quoted must ha 
theologians of real weight is to be noted. An 
opinion does not acquire extrinsic probability 
because it is found in a few works which at one 
time or another have enjoyed some popularity. 

(2) There are certain well-defined spheres of 
human activity in which probabilism has no place. 
If we are under obligation to ensure the validity 
of some act, it w'ould he altogether unlawful to 
adopt means which will only probably be effica- 
cious, should a safer course he open to ns. In such 
a case w'e are hound to take the surest means at 
our disposal. Thus, probabilism is excluded (save 
in a few exceptional cases) in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. If, e.ff., a man 
had some doubt as to whetiier there was not an 
ecclesiastical impediment of affinity to the marriage 
he was intending to contract, he would be bound 
to procure the necessary dispeusation to proceed. 
The mere fact that there was a sound probability 
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agaTOFt the existence of the impediment, and that 
the question would certainly never be raised, would 
constitute no justification for neglecting to take 
the precaution. So, also, probabifism is inapplic- 
able where the rights of another person are con- 
cerned. We are under strict obligation not to 
wrong our neighbour, and it is unlawful to put 
ourselves in danger of so doing, There may be 
excellent reasons for thinking that a match thrown 
at random over the hedge will not fire the hayrick 
on the other side. But a man would be acting 
wrongfully if on the strength of those reasons he 
should take the chance of causing the damage. 
Finally, probabilism may not be employed when 
there is question of some end that one is absolutely 
bound to attain. No man may use_ merely probable 
means to ensure his eternal salvation ; he is bonnd 
to take measures which he knows to be sufficient. 
It would be erroneous to speak of these as excep- 
tions to probabilism. Probabilism is applicable 
only where the obligation itself is dubious. In 
all these cases, although there is a doubtful element 
in the situation, the obligation is certain. 

The argument for probabilism can be stated very 
briefly. Whenever there is a solid reason for 
questiouing the existence of a law, that iaw is tjoso 
facto doubtful. But a doubtful law imposes no 
obligation on the conscience {' lex dubia non obli- 
gat’S, and may therefore be treated as non-existent. 
This principle, that a doubtful law has no binding 
force on the conscience, seems scarcely to require 
proof. But two considerations may be advanced 
in its support. In the first place, a law binds only 
in so far as it is known. If, therefore, after taking 
all reasonable means to make certain, a man stUI 
does not know whether a given law exists, he is 
not yet under any moral obligation in its regard. 
For practical purposes, he is in the same position 
as a man who has never heard of it (‘lex dubia 
invinoibiliter ignoratur'). Secondly, it is urged 
that an obligation is always to be viewed as a 
restriction on a previous state of liberty. Liberty 
is in possession till the obligation is imposed. 
Since this is so, and since ‘melior est conditio 
possidentis,’ unless the obligation is absolutely 
certain, a man remains free. But in the cases 
which we are considering the obligation is not 
certain but dubious. 

These reasons, it is urged, are conclusive, and 
lit the validity of probabilism as a moral system 
eyond question. Hence, whenever there is a 
reason for doubt os to the law, a man may adopt 
the opinion in favour of liberty with absolute assur- 
ance that he is justified in doing so, even though 
there be greater probability on the opposite 
side, 

Probabilism, it is manifest, is concerned solely 
with ivhat is of obligation, not with what is the 
most perfect course of action. In other words, it 
belongs to moral, not to asoetical, theology. It is 
of no little importance to avoid confusing the two 
issues. A man is not bound to adopt the more 
perfect course in all his actions, and the attempt 
to impose wliat is most perfect as a matter of 
obligation always results at last in the total re- 
jection of the moral law, as being too burdensome 
for flesh and blood. It seems necessary to call 
attention to this point, as probabilisra has often 
been attacked on the ground that it proposes a 
low standard of perfection. The fact is that it is 
in no way concerned with perfection. The study 
of Christian perfection belongs to ascetical theology. 

The first to enunciate clearly and to defend the 
principles of probabilisin was the Dominican, 
BartholomewdeMedina, in h.\s Expositio in 
D. Thomce (Salamanca, 1577). The rules given by 
previous moralists— e.y., Navarrus— to enable a 
man to form a safe conscience for himself in doubt- 


ful cases were somewhat more stringent; bat all 
were agreed that a confessor was bound to absolve 
penitents who should announce their intention of 
folloiving a probable opinion, even though he him. 
self should be aware that this opinion the less 

robable of the two. In such a case the confessor 

ad no right to tell the peuitent that he was guilty 
of sin in not following the more probable view. 
Medina carried the principle to its logical issue in 
maintaining that a man is always free to adopt a 
probable opinion as a basis of action. His teaching 
found general acceptance in the schools, as being 
in full accordance with admitted principles; and 
from 1600 to 1640 it was, with a very few e.xcep- 
tions, the universal doctrine of moral theologianl 
Towards the middle of the century a change took 
place. The leading Jansenists were advocates of 
tutiorism in its extreme form, maintaining that in 
all cases of doubt a man was bonnd to put himself 
on the safe side W acting as though the law 
actually existed. They attacked probahilism as 
immoral ; and, inasmuch ns the Jesuit theologians 
had been extremely active in opposing their doc- 
trinal novelties, they held the order up to obloquy 
because of the support accorded by its writers to 
this system. In 1657 Pascal, at the instance oi 
Antoine Amauld, composed his Lettres provinciales 
in the interests of Jansenism. The mordant cari- 
cature of probabilism contained in this work, 
remote though it was from the truth, was a con- 
troversial success of the first magnitude. It brought 
the system into disrepute for many decades, and, 
among those who know little of the points at issue, 
still passes cuivent as a satisfactory account. 
From 1650 to 1750 the majority, perhaps, of theo- 
logians inclined to some form of prohahiliotisia, 
though tliere was always a succession of moralists 
of real eminence who were faithful to the proha- 
hilist solution. From the beginning of the 19lh 
cent, nearly every name of real note may be 
reckoned among tiie probabilists— e.y., Gtoicot, 
Ballerini, Lehmkubl, Ojetti, and Slater. A few 
authors still defend a mitigated equiprobabilism ; 
but there is little practical diflerence between the 
two standpoints. 

LrrBRATURB. — A. LehmkuhJ, ProUtbilismus Viniicatm, 
Preiburpt 190G, TheoJogia MoralU, do. 1910; F. Ter Haar, 
Sj/stemate Morali Antiguorvm Probabilistarum, Paderborn, 
1^4 ; A. Ballerini, Ornis TAfologicwn Jfforale^t Prato, 169S-09; 
J» M. Harty, CP, b,v. ‘Probabiljsnj T. Slater, Short ffisL oj 
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PROBABILITY, — Theie are eettsiln pTaeno* 
mena of such a nature that their antecedents, 
being extremely complex, cannot be adequately 
comprehended by observation, however searching 
it may be ; nor can they be subjected to any 
analysis that will disclose the causal elements to 
whicli the effect in question is due. 

In the throwing of dice, t.g., the antecedent shaking of the 
box ftnd tossing the dice upon the table is about the sanie each 
time — at least the difference cannot be determined— and yet 
the result® vary with each successive throw. The causal dete^ 
mination In each case ia so complex as to be beyond computa- 
tion ; the initial position of the dice, the force of their ejection 
from the box, the height of the box above the table when they 
leave it, the Inequalitiea of the table Itself, a variation between 
the physical and geometrical centres of gravity of the dice, 
etc.— ail make the antecedent so complex that a slight sana- 
tion in ony one of these conditions will affect the result. «e 
find, therefore, double sixes at one time, a three and a four at 
another, and so on Indefinitely. 

Again, it sometimes happens that with perfect sanitary con- 
ditions an Infectious disease will appear that has always been 
regorded, and that correctly, as due to imperfect sanitotion. 
whereas an entire disregard of sanitary requirements and ol aU 
the laws of health may yet give rise to no disease of special 
moment. Certain conditions of temperature, atmospheric press- 
ure, velocity and direction of the wnd, may one day brmg 
storm and rain, and, as far as observation can detect, Bvnular 
conditions may again bring fair weather. So also the rise and 
fall in stock and money markets is extremely susceptible to the 
vailing conditions of indefinitely complex forces wholly beyond 

powers of determination or of prediction. 
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m>c!i jilicnomcim jircM'nt ft problem rvitli wliioli 
tbo im'thoils ot imiuctivc iiirjulrj’ eniinot tlcftl. 
OlKcrvfttion not fftr-renebinK onmif;b to pro- 
viilo the ilntft for tbo foliilion ot tbo jirublem, 
nnil, even if it were, our inelhoil^ of rompnlti- 
tion ftnd dctrrminntion nro not ftdequftte to mdve 
jiroldcms of fo niuny tcriuF nnd of fo comidex ft 
nuture. 

TboeftU'ftl eonnexion tuny 1 k> e-tftbli'beil beyond 
nil reftFonnble doubt, ftiid yet tbc emiFe obtnitK in 
the luidFl of fo comidex ft Fcttinit tbnt the problem 
iF reftlly tills— to determine wbetber ft rftUre, wlioro 
oxnet nature may l>o bnowii or unknown, will 
prove opemtive or inoi'erntive. The enu-o luny Imi 
ftlwnyn prc'ent nnd even its exnct nature may l>c 
known, nnd yet llie. complex cireum«tftnces attend- 
in" it tuny l-c of Midi a ctiare.dcr that one alone, 
or two or more combininit, may neutrnllre tlie 
oiwration of the rnu<-e, nnil, on tlie other band, a 
Fliplit variation of tbo combined circuniFtamTs 
may promote nnd even aecelemto tbc operation of 
tbo caiiFo in cinc'tion. Tbc problem then in to 
determine bow often tbc event bapiietin. mid bow 
often it fails of ba]>i'eninp, tbc complex nnd inde- 
lenninatc antecedent lieinf: prc-eiit in nil tbc 
Instances examinwl. 

■Wben wp Is-ijin to count Instanrcs, we arc 
reminded that we must be in tbc nri"lilsiHrboo<I 
ot tbc spbere of enunierative induction. Knuniera- 
tivc induction treats in-t-snecs by nntiiif; the 
number of olccrvcd coincident bappcninj;s of the 
antecedent nnd eon«c'inent nndcr inve'-lpation, no 
attempt l>cint; made to annlyre tbeir ie'i>ective 
contents or to determine ft cans.al connexion more 
dermilely by means of ntiy one or more of tfie 
indnetivo mctliods of re-eartdi e.nd verillcation. 
The resnlt of fucIi an invcstiiratlon may lie formu- 
lated in ft projHcilion of the form, * Kvery A is II.' 
Tlii.s, ftrictlv intcrnrctcsl, lirus tbc force of ' Kvery 
A that ba.s been olncrvcd is lb’ There arc cases, 
however, in wliicli ob'crvation leads to n twofrdd 
result— a set of in«l.nnrcs in wliicli it is oleerved 
that tlie A'f nro It's, and nmitiicr set of instances 
in wliicli the A's arc not UV. These instances are 
of Budi ft nature liiat llic olecrvcd A is an antece- 
dent ro extremely complex llial Uie dement witbiii 
it, wbidi is ft cause c.aiuiblc of producing II, dtber 
may l>c absent witliout pro<ludnK nn ftpprtdnldc 
dianpc in tiie pcncrnl nature of A or, bciiip present, 
may lie ncutralircd by aomc otficr dement of A 
its<‘lf. Tlie result gives a li.as.is for n proKxblc 
inference only i nnd the nature of limt inferenee 
will depend upon tlic preiiondcranc c of liic olcervcd 
hapiicninfpi or of the failiiro of the event under 
investigation. 

Tlie probability nltndicd to mdi nn inference, 
however, is difTcrent from tlie probability wfddi 
diftrnctcrir.es tlio nature of cmiincrntivc induction. 
In tlic latter, wben tbc obse.rs'ntion ba.sbeen widely 
extended and no cxccpitions noted, it is usual to 
eav that the rc.snlt cxprcwicd in tlic proposition, 
‘Kvery A is B,’ lias tbc force ot a bipn depreo of 
probabilitj'. But in tlio instances whose iiivestipa- 
tion sliows tlie result tlint romo A's nro B's, ftnd 
.some not, and yet wlicre tlic former far out- 
mimlier the latter ca'C-s, it may be inferred tlint 
tile A’tf wliidi in future wc may meet will probably 
be B's : nnd the dcfrrcc of probabUily exprcs.scd In 
sndi ft proposition is coinmcn.snrnto witii tbc pre- 
ponderance of tlie numlicr of observed ntlimintive 
instances over tlie negative. Here tlic probability 
refera to tiio validity of nn inference conceminp 
tertain jxtrtxatlar instances, be they many or l>c 
they few, wliidi lie beyond tlio Bplicrc of our 
present knowledge : in cmimerativo induction tbo 
probability is nttnclied to tlio timvertnlllt/ of tho 
proposition nfliriiicd aa a result of observation tbnt 
lia.s not so far detected nn exception. In tho 
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former rn'o tlie question of the nnivcrsnlity of the 
rrsiilt is i•ondnsivdy answered in llie nepativo ; 
tliere enn lie no iinivcrsal proposition possible, as 
some instnnees give A and 11 logetlier, otlicrs give 
A wtlli tbo niiscnco of B j and tlie question of 
)iroli.abillty tlmt licrn arises, tlieroforc, refers to 
indiridiiftl ca.scs not yet examined, ns to wlietlier 
they Fcveraily will moro likely correspond to tlic 
Fct of ftirirmntive or to Hint of tlio negative instnncM 
already noted. 

_Tlio roiiiparisoii of tlie number of linnpcnings 
v. illi that of the fnllnrcs ot nn event nfrords a basis 
for several kinds of inference, ail of tlicm in Hio 
Fpbere of proli.ildlUy. 

Wo finii in sneli a comparison ft basis for tlio 
c.xlculntinn of Hie prob.ability of a p.srHcular event 
Impjiening wlicn tliero in n repetition of tlio 
elreumstnnccn wbicli. In former cft'en, have Fonic- 
times prialticed tbc event nnd somelimes failed to 
produce it. If. according to fortner ob'-rvnlion, 
tlic event lia,s liniipcne<l, let us say, Feven limes, 
nnd failed three. Hie probability, expressed nnmeri- 

e. ally, of Its happening again is yj. Tlic rule is ■. 
to ('xpress llie probaiiililv of ftn event, take as 
numerator Hio mmilier of limes wliicii tlic event 
lias been observed to occur, nnd n.s denominator 
Hie total nnmi’cr observed, Isjlb of hnpiiening and 

f. siliire; Hie fraction thus cxprc-s*ed will represent 
Ibo pndi.abililv of Hie event bapiiening. The 
eonnler-probaidlily may bo represented by the 
niiiiilicr of observed failures of the event divided 
by the total number of e.ases observed. Tbo 
eoiintcr.prob.xblllty pfu.r tbo prolmbilily evidently 
is equal to unity. If, llicrefote, tlic probaidlity is 
unity, tlie coimter-probabilily ivill equal rcro ; i.r., 
tbo 'prob-sidlily in tlinl ease has merged into 
certainty. Zero, tberefoTo, reprerenks ab-olntc 
impo-ifiilily. All fractions between Hic limitn 
tero nnd one teprc.’cnt varying degrees of proba- 
iiility, from linpo"siliilily at one cxtrcnio to cer- 
tainty at Hie otiier. 

Not only may Hicro l>o tliis inductive Kasis for 
tile c.almlalion of probability, arising from aclnally 
ob-errcil instances; tberc may l>o also a deductive 
c.alculfttion of probability basial upon Hie known 
structure or nature of Hie piictiomena Hicni«elvcs 
In advance of any observation as to tlicir actual 
bclmviour, 

\i> lt»t III' r’cct'sknilr et » I'crnyliimlnj up hcstti 

!f |. Knsstss llie Isrin c! the js-nny ■rtl iImi Itirrc art tsit 
liso ros»;I.Ui!!,». lirstls or u!!i, aott there Islnj uo reason why 
ons is more lihrlyls lurn up than Itic clhrr, wo fsy thsl there 
Isor.srhsn'etATDCmhtero hfoil, acslner the two rh.snrcs wlilch 
repfreeni the Ic.itl niiail'cr o! posiUtJlliIre uniter the exlitlng 
clfcnlaelsncce. With s c!!c. In the fcrul of s peifect ciilic, we 
SIT there U one ch.anee of It* tnrnlr;; up the (iro inarVfTl 1 
a;.^ln»tthe ilx chances repersenfe-t hy lliealx fares-lhe total 
i-.ninl.er; here the prolaVUUy la Tliua tlie lAsla tar the 
calculation nt prtjfahUliy niay l-e a theotetlcal ai well aa an 
f mptricat cne. 

In tbc c«timato of Hie prob.xbility of nn event 
in tbo actual conduct of alfairs svo reldom express 
that probability numerically ; we exprc.s,s a degree 
of probaidlity adverbially rntiicr than numcric.ally ; 
i.r., wo a.ay nn event is otitfi; jirobable, errs/ proli- 
ftblc, or fxtrrinrlij probaldc. The fact is ttiat, a.s 
regards most pbc’iiomenn, wo do not l:cep nn exact 
or oven approximate memorandum of tiie number 
of happenings compared witli Hiat of tho faibtrc.s. 
\Vc ratlier eia.s.slfy our observations in terms of 
moro or loss. Certain circmiiKtanccs that wu 
olyiervc prodneo about a.s many failures les linppcn- 
ings ot an event, oHicr circumstances produce far 
more Iinpncnings than failtirc.s, otliers far lc.s.s, and 
Fo on. Consequcntlv "'o receive certain psyclio- 
logicnl impressions of varying degrees of intcnFity 
ncconling to Hie preponderance of imppening over 
fniliiro, or fire versa ; Hiis imtiression becomes Hio 
ba-sis for estimating Hie prolmbilily in qiic.stion, 
and the degree of Hiat pniuability is commensurate 
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with the intensity of the original psychological 
impression arising from concepts of more or of less. 
In snch a sphere, however, as that devoted to the 
interests of betting, gambling, pool-selling, book- 
making, etc,, probabilities are estimated accord- 
ing to observations and theoretical considerations 
whose conditions are e.vpressed numerically ; and 
the amount risked in each case is strictly estimated 
according to the exact ratio of probability to 
counter-probability under the existing cireum- 
stances. 

The estimation of _probabilit3’ in terms of a 
greater or less degree is, however, more usual, and 
applicable to the conduct of human life generally 
(for the theory of probability as the guide of life 
see art. Butler). It has special force and utility 
as a mode of inference when the obserr-ed instances 
so far outnumber the exceptions as to create an 
impression of such a high de^'ee of probability 
as to approximate practical if nob theoretical 
certainty. 

It has been noted OTcr a wide field of obserratJon that a 
second attack of scarlet fever is extremelj rare- Exceptions 
have occurred and, therefore, by enunierative induction it is 
impossible to generalize the universal proposition that a second 
attack wiU never occur. It is, however, possible to assert with 
somewhat positive assurance that it is highly probable that a 
person will be exempt from a second attack. 

The comparison of failure and happening of 
events based upon observation or theoretical con- 
siderations of structure and nature leads also to in- 
ferences concemin" large numbers of instances con- 
sidered together. If a memorandum is kept of the 
number of times an event has happened and of the 
number of times it has failed, and the total number 
of instances examined be sufficiently great, then 
the resulting ratio of favourable instances to the 
total number ayUI be found approximately repeated 
if a second set of an ^u^l number of instances be 
likewise examined. There is a law of tendency 
whereby Nature seems to repeat herself even when 
the attendant circumstances of an event are most 
complex and beyond all powers of accurate deter- , 
mination. 

As the result of observations extending over thousands and 
thousands of instances, it is affirmed that about i of the children 
bom in the world die before the aw of sixteen. In a group of 10 
children the ratio would perhaps be deviated from very materi- 
ally ; in a group of 100 the deviation is apt to be lees ; in a group ' 
of 1000, still less ; and in a group of IW.OOO the ratio as above 
given would be Fobstantially realized. The approximation 
would be so near that the error would be insignificant as com- 
pared with total number of cases. 

The following law*, therefore, expresses this ten- ' 
deucy — that, while in a small number of instances 
there is irregularity in the observed ratio between 
the number of times a given event has happened 
and its failures, still in a large number of instances 
this ratio tends towards a constant limit. 

This is clearly seen in the pitching of a penny; 10 throws 
might very possibly result in 7 heads and 3 tails ; in 100 throws, 
however, the ratio expressing the result os to heads and tails 
observed will be much nearer j than in the former case ; while, 
if lOOO or 10,000 throws be observed, the result approximate 
the ratio 

The comparison of observed cases with the 
number given bj’ the calculation of tlie probabili- 
ties in Question has been made by Qu^telet, and 
also by Jevons, Their results are most significant 
and interesting. 

Qu^telet made 4096 drawings from an urn containing 20 
black balls and 20 white. Theoretically, he should have drawn 
as many white as black balls, 204S each ; the actual drawings 
resulted in 2056 white balls and 2030 black. Jevons made 
20,480 throws of a penny ; the theoretical result should have 
been 10,240 heads ; the actual result was 10,353 beads. 

The tendency toa'ards a constant ratio In aggregates con- 
taining a considerable number of instances is strikin^Iv illus- 
trated in the record ol baptisms taken from an old 'parish 
register in England. The number of male baptisms re^stered 
to every 1000 females ran as follows for the respective vears 
from 1821 to 1^: 104S, 1047, 1047. 1041, 1049, 1046, 1047, 1CM3. 
1043, 1034. We see with what surprising accuracy the constant 
ratio was repeated substantially year after year. 

A like regularity seems to pervade every depart- 


ment of life. The total number of crimes is an- 
proxiraately the .s,ame, year after year; tlieannuS 
death-rate, the apportionment of deaths, moreover 
to the several diseases as their evident causes’ 
the number of missent letters each year, the ananal 
number of suicides, of divorces— all these diverse 
events indicate a regnlaritj- in the long run m 
regards their numerical estimate. ’ 

The results which are thus attained regarding 
aggregates cannot be stated a.s probable results. 
If a sulSciently large number of instances are 
taken, the result will be certain rritUin a very 
small, and in many cases an insignificant, margin. 
In estimating the prob.ahiIity of a single event the 
question is whether it rriil happen or not happen, 
and the element of uncertainty is therefore promi’ 
nent. In dealing with aggregates, however, no 
snch element of uncertainty enters ; the question 
is not whether or not there n-ill be certain results 
hut concerns rather the degree of exactness with 
which the results will approximate a definite ratio. 
And the law of tendency is that the larger the 
number of instances, the greater rvill be the ap- 
proximation of an accurate and definite result. 

This is especially illustrated in the numerous 
insurance companies whose business is conducted 
upon the basis of an approximately constantdeath- 
rate. The general procedure is somewhat as 
follows : 

Suppose 10,000 persons insure their Kves at £200 per indi- 
vldou, and the annual death-rate observed over a wide extent 
of territory, and Including a very large number of instances, 
amountn to 200 persons out of 10,000. The losses then to the 
insurance company wUl amount annually to £40,000 on such a 
basis. These losses, distributed among the lD,tX)0 insuring In 
the company, would amount to £4 apiece. The company, 
therefore, has a numerical Kusls for calculating the amoimt 
which each person must pay In order to cover the annual 
losses und to provide an assured revenue for the company. 

The problem has been stated in round numbers 
merely to illustrate in general the principle in- 
volved ; the actual calculation is more complicated, 
because, in each particular case, the age of the 
individual and the varying death-rate for different 
years must he taken into account. The substantial 
standing of the innumerable insurance companies 
in our country bears witness to the fact that these 
enterprises are based upon a practical certainty 
regarding death-rates when apj^ied to large aggre- 
gates. Chance is thus eliminated almost entirely ; 
that which would be a serious risk ns regards an 
individual is substantially void of all risk when 
large numbers are concerned. 

Jloreover, phenomena indicate a marked depart- 
ure from the ratio of frequency as determined by 
prior observation or by theoretical considerations ; 
then it is ordinarily inferred that a new cause has 
become operative, not before existent, or, if present, 
with its effect neutralized. 

TVe would naturally expect a die to gbow the face S, on an 
aren^e, about once in rix throws. But, if it repeatedly turns 
up 3 in succession, and if no other num^r appears, or appeaw 
but rarely, we are warranted in inferring that the die is loaded. 
The number of homicides in the United States in 1894 far 
exceeded the annual number observed for the several years 
preceding. Tliis discrepancy is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the natural number was swollen by the deaths caused 
by the strikers and rioters in the month of July of that year. 
So also a marked departure from the annual death-rate of a 
large city Is at once an urgent suggestion to the public he^th 
authority to start Investigations that wiU unearth the hidden 
cause that one is constraint to believe must be present Scch 
causes as defective drains, pre\*alence of epidemics, etc., are 
again and again found to accompany an increase of the average 
death-rate. 

Under such circmnstances the method of investi- 
gation Tvhich should he pursned, Tvhen practicable, 
is to endeavour to break up the total into smaller 
groups of a specific nature. Thus, if the death- 
rate for the year is appreciably increased, examine 
the death-rate per month. See if any month shovre 
a marked departure from the average. If so, this 
■will suggest a careful -investigation of the circum- 
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Btancesandcliaracteristics of the month in question. 
Or it may be possible to make a geographical dis* 
tribution of the total over different sections of the 
city under investigation. Some special locality 
mnj* indicate an unusually large death-rate. In- 
vestigation, therefore, at that |>oint may reveal a 
lurking cause of disease, otherwise unnoticed. 

By similar considerations it is often possible to 
distinguish between a chance coincidence and a 
determinate cause which has produced the event 
in question. For, if the possibility of some one 
definite cause is considered out of the question, 
and if the origin of the event is found among com- 
plex phenomena of such a number and variety that 
they may form an indefinite number of combina- 
tions only one of which can possibly produce the 
event in question, then the probability that the 
event has actually been produced by such a chance 
combination is extremely small. We arc then 
throrni back upon tlie other hypothesis, that, 
instead of one out of many possible combinations, 
there is some one determinate cause operative in 
the case. Its nature may not be definitely indi- 
cated, but at least the possibility of its presence is 
suggested. 

This line of reasoning is illustrated in the follow- 
ing account of the discovery of the existence of 
iron in the sun, in the researches of Bunsen and 
Kirchlioff: 

* On comparing the spectra o! eunlight and ot the light pro- 
ceeding from the incandescent vapour of Iron, it became 
apparent thot at least sixty bright lines in the spectrum of 
iron coincided ^ith dark lines in the sun’s spectrum. Such 
coincidences could never he observed with certainty, because, 
even if the lines only closely approached, the Instrumental 
Imperfections of the spectroscope would make them apparently 
coincident, and If one line came within half a mUhnietrc of 
another, on the map of the spectra, they could not be pro- 
nounced distinct- Now the average distance of the solar lines 
on KirchhoC’s map is two millimetres, and If we throw down a 
line, as It were hy pure chance, on such a map, the probability 
is about \ that the new line will fall within one-half millimetre 
on one ^aeor the other of some one of the solar lines. To put 
it in another way, we may suppose that each solar line, either 
on account of its real breadth, or the defects of the Instrument, 
possesses a breadth of one-half mllUmetre, and that each line In 
the iron spectrum has a like breadth. The probability, then. Is 
just i that the centre of each Iron line whl come by chance 
within one millimetre of the centre of a solar line, so os to 
appear to coincide wth It. The probability of casual coinci- 
dence of each Iron line with a solar line Is in like manner 
Coincidence In the case of each of the sixty Iron lines Is a very 
unlikely event if It arises casually, for it would have a proba- 
bilitj' ot only (BW or less than one In a trillion. The oads. In 
short, are more than a million million millions to unity against 
such a casual coincidence. But on the other hyx)Othesis, that 
iron exists In the sun, it is highly probable that such coin- 
cidences would be observed ; It Is immensely more probable 
that sixty coincidences would be observed if Iron existed In the 
sun, than that they should arise from chance. Hence, by our 
principle, it Is Immensely probable that Iron doca exist In the 
sun.’i 

This principle is also illustrated in instances of 
circumstantial evidence. In such cases the ob- 
served combination of so many diverse circum- 
stances, even as regards an indefinite number of 
minor details, precludes the hypothesis of casual 
coincidences, and suggests some one definite caa.se 
that will prove a unifying principle of explanation 
of all the attendant circumstances. As JBtdlen 
says : 

*A presumption la very often more convincing and more 
tatisfactory than any other kind of evidence. It fs not within 
the reach and compass of hunmn abilities to Invent a train of 
circumstances which ehall he so connected together as to 
amount to a proof of guilt v.ithoat affording opportunities to 
contradict a great part, if not all of these circumatxvnccs.** 

In the various illustrations which have been 
given we find that the theory of probability pro- 
vides a method of dealing with phenomena which 
cannot be subjected to the ordinary inductive 
methods. The phenomena ore so complex that a 
specific cause cannot be determined, for the rea] 

I W. S. JevoDs, The Prineiptes of Science^, London, 1900, 
p.244f. 

3 Cutes of Cireumstantxal Evidence, New Tork, 
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cause in question is n correlation of many diverse 
forces, and, if only a few instances are examined, 
no causal connexion will be disclosed ; it is neces- 
saryt therefore, to deal with large numbers, statisti- 
cal averages, etc., in order to detect an emerging 
relation of a causal character, e.xpressed by a 
constant ratio. This ratio once determined, it 
becomes a further test, as we have already seen, 
when the results widely depart from it, to suggest 
the presence of n new force outside of the com- 
binations to which the effect would be naturally 
referred according to the indications of the proba- 
bility-ratio. The latter mode of inference is akin 
to the method of residues, for the inference in 
question is based upon the fact that the probability- 
ratio will account for only a certain frequency of 
occurrence of the event under investigation; a 
marked excess must be accounted for by positing a 
definitely operative cause. And, if an antecedent 
of such a nature is known to be present, the sug- 
gestion at once arises in our thought that this in 
all probability is the cause producing this excess 
in tiie results. 
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PROBATION. — One of the most obvious and 
strikiuB aspects of experience, one which forces 
itself upon a man’s mind ns soon ns he begins to 
reflect nt nil, is its incomplete and fragmentary 
character. In the pursuit of truth he finds him- 
self confronted sooner or later with unanswerable 
questions, face to face with insoluble m}’steries. 
Knowledge may he real as far as it goes, but 
finality is not to be found. In the pursuit of the 
good, again, there is a perpetual discrepancy be- 
tween the actual and the ideal, a constant failure 
of acliievement. And the passion for the beautiful 
is never really satisfied, though its hunger may he 
partially stayed. In all these directions neither 
the mind nor the heart of man ever finds absolute 
satisfaction ; his capacity finds neither limit nor 
adequate response. 

The questions, then, are inevitably thrust upon 
ns ; Why is aspiration so far in advance of attain- 
ment? Has it always been so? Will it always 
remain so? The incomplete, the inadequate, the 
fragmentary, is abhorrent to us, lesthetically and 
spiritually, and we cannot ‘sadly and soberly 
acquiesce’ without at least attempting to find 
some explanation of this character of the given. 

The theory of probation is an attempted ans^ver 
to the above questions. We have seen that ex- 
perience does not satisfy, that this world is not 
adequate to the complete realization of our desires. 
There is no doubt aoout that. But how if it was 
not meant to satisfy? How if its incompleteness 
and frngmentariness and apparent illusion were 
not errors and defects in the character of the 
world, as we are first inclined to think, but just 
those very qualities which give it such value as it 
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has? The ivorid, as we perceive it, may he only a 
part of a larger universe ; our temporal existence 
may he but a phase in an experience that is not 
to be numbered by years ; in a word, this present 
world may he hut a period of probation, a period, 
that is, whose explanation and justification lie 
beyond itself in the idea of an end to -which it may 
serve as means, of a purpose of which all ‘the 
change and chances of this mortal life ’ may be so 
many ways of fulfilment. 

Now the probation of which this life is the scene 
is to be conceived not as a process that goes on 
impersonally, as it were, but as the direct work 
of the God and Father of mankind. The theory 
presupposes, then, that there has already been 
formed the conception of a personal God, with 
whom the spirit of man is in immediate contact. 
For probation is a teleological concept, and a pur- 
pose or end is the expression of the will of a 
person, and cannot have its source in a mere 
‘ tendeuCT, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.’ Hence it is an idea that seems very closely 
bound up -nith the belief in a personal God. Pro- 
bation is a distinctively religious, not only a moral 
or phUosophical, theoiy. 

The ideas of discipline and purification are to be 
found in any relimon which has any ethical quality 
at all, but that of probation does not seem to have 
been fully developed except among the Jews, of 
whose theology it is an important element, and 
whose history is interpreted by the prophets in the 
light of it. The history of the Jews, broadly- 
speaking, is the history of a people -ivhose hign 
calling, to be in a special sense the medium of 
Divine revelation and blessing to the -world, was 
equalled only by their failure, as a nation, to dis- 
cern its import and to rise to its fulfilment. For 
this fulfilment all the -licissitudes of their history, 
ns that of a ‘chosen people’ par excellence, -ivere 
meant to fit themj ml was meant, in Scripture 
language, to humble them, and to prove them, 
whether they would keep God’s commandments or 
no (cf. Dt s’*). ■ Elect peoples,’ it has been said, 
‘have tragic careers,’* and the tragedy is never 
more deep and complete than when the nation is 
spiritually blind to the meanin" of its destiny, 
which is thronghont recognized, by those w-ho 
have eyes to see, to he of Duine appointment and 
plan. It was the unique relation of the nation to 
a personal God, known as such, that is, as a Being 
of moral nature, that gave their failure the further 
character of sin. 

To regard this world ns the scene of probation 
is to regard it from a point of view that throws 
light on much that is otherwise hopelessly ob- 
scure and inexplicable in experience ; for instance, 
some such conception ns probation, that is, of life 
03 a time of testing and training the will rather 
than of complete moral achievement, seems the 
only possible direction whence the nearest ap- 
proach to a solution of the problem of evil could 
come ; it is along these lines only that we can 
justify the twofold deliverance oi the religious 
consciousness, that evil and sin are temporally 
real, and yet that God is good and that He is 
almighty. The only justification for even the 
temporary existence of evil would lie in its being 
an essential condition of the attainment of an end 
which is of supreme value. H we may attempt to 
define the end for -whicb this world was called into 
being as the realization of the conscious com- 
mnmon of every soul with the God and Father of 
that soul, then it at once becomes plain that from 
the beginning the possibility of evil must have been 
recogmzed, and recomized as worth while. For 
man can attain the Divine likeness and become 

I A. B. Bruce, Pnvidentvd Order of the World, London. 1S97, 

p. 186. 


in the fullest sense partaker of the DHne nature 
only by a process of probation, in which temptation 
plays an essential part. Character is an acquired 
product ; no virtue or goodness is assuredivhich 
has not been nut to the test in some way or another 
and such trial or probation is accomplished throueh 
an experience in ivhich the necessity of a choice 
betw'een good and evil is constantly presented. 
One of the most profound truths cmliodfed in the 
OT narrative of the Fall is that man, though 
originally innocent, i.e. ignorant of the distme- 
tion between good and eiil, can attain holinesa 
only through such a process of probation and 
temptation. 

* Goodness as a moral experience ts for us the overcominz oi 
experienced eviL ... So, m the good act I experience the good 
as my evil lost in goodness, as a repellion against the good con. 
quered In the moment of its birth, as a peace that arises in the 
midst of this triumphant conflict, as a satislaction that lires in 
this restless activity ol inner warfare. This child ol inner sfrii- 
is the good, and the only moral good, we know. . , . Ko gena". 
foe moral goodness is possible save In the midst ol such inner 
wariMB. nhe absence ol the evil impulse leaves naught hut 
Innocence or instinct, morally Insipid and colourless. Goodness 
is this organism of struggh'ng elements ' (J. Boyce, The Relimcvt 
Atpecl of PhUosoph]/, Boston, 1585, pp. 452, 156, 469X 

Goodness is not forced upon ns ; we make it 
onr own by^ivilling identification of onr will with 
the good. Hence probation implies freedomjpower 
to ‘ choose the good and refuse the evil.’ This is 
not the place for a discussion of the interminable 
Free Wul vereus Determinism controversy. It is 
enough to point out what -will be denied by none, 
that those who regard this life as a period of pro- 
bation make the implicit assumption that man is 
free — an assumption which receives most emphatic 
confirmation from the -witness of the moral con- 
sciousness. It -would be futile to speak of the 
‘probation ’ of a being who conld not be otherwise 
than unfailingly regular in the performance ol 
duty ; in fact, such an one could scarcely attach 
any meaning to the word. Freedom, as Kant 
pointed out once for all, is a fundamental pre- 
supposition of morality, and the belief i^robation 
lays great stress on this side of truth. Hence pro- 
bation is not consistent with determinism, Calvin- 
istic or othenvise. This world is no scene of pro- 
bation for Johannes Agricola in ireditation.^ 

If this life is a period of probation, it makes a 
constant appeal to the -will to ‘ take sides with a 
cause not yet won ’ — that is the testimony of the 
moral consciousness, while yet the religions con- 
sciousness possesses the mndamental assurance 
that the victoiy is already accomplished. God’s 
will shall he clone ; that cannot fail. But then 
arises the question as to the attitude of the indi- 
vidual, whether he -will cm-operate in its fulfilment 
or not. The constant pressure of this question is 
his probation. 

And, just because the probation to which man is 
subject is an appeal to his -willing spirit, it is no 
merely theoretic experiment to see what he will or 
can (fo, but is essentially practical, leading to 
definite issues for conduct, -w-^hich can then be dealt 
with by way either of correction or of confirma- 
tion. It is a test or experiment not simply to 
increase the knowledge of the one who makes it, 
but continually emrried on to affect the nature of 
the subject. This leading_ to a definite issue, 
whether for good or for evil, is an important aspect 
of probation. Indifference, neutrality, jnkewarm- 
ness calls for the remedy of ‘a piercing pam. 
Acts may be forgiven, hut not even God Himself 
can forgive the Banger-hack. ‘ At every instant, 
at every step in life, the point has to be decidea, 
our som has to be saved, heaven has to he gamed 
or lost.” Hence probation, even though it may 

1 Brownlnc:, Poem*. , . 

9R. L. Stevenson. Poems, ‘The Celestial Sor^n*; cf. also 
Rev 8l<22. 
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result for the time in the choice of evil, is the first 
stop of the wnj that leads through purificntion 
towards perfeotion. 

The belief that tliis is tlio divinely appointed 
way for man finds its classic expression in the 
words of Job : ‘ Ho knoweth the way that I take ; 
when ho hath tried me, I shall como forth as gold.’’ 
It may bo objected that, in tho case of Job at any 
rate, wo see an instance of probation for purely 
theoretic interests. Tho drama represents Job's 
trials as being sent to supply an answer to tho 
cynical question, * Doth Job fear God for nought I’ 
Hero mere knowledge seems tho end in view. But 
this is not really so. Two things must bo re- 
membered. First, Job’s real devotion to, and trust 
in, God were practically tested, and the issue of 
his probation was a far fiigher, more deeply rooted, 
typo of goodness than was possible to the merely 
prosperous. God-fearing man who is first depicted. 
His choice of the good beeomes a perfect passion 
for right. Besides, • the more righteous tho man, 
the more urgent the demand for a testing ex- 
perience.’ * And, secondly, even if the testing had 
been unnecessary for Job himself, tho results are 
never limited to tho indiridual. ‘ Piety and pros- 
perity must sometimes bo dissociated, if it were 
only to let piety have an opportunity for evincing 
its sincerity,’ and to ‘silence doubt ns to tho 
reality of goodness,’* And tho ellecls go even 
further than this, ns tho language of St. Paul 
makes abundantly clear.* 

"Wo have seen, then, that this life is meant to 
bo a stage in tho progress towards perfection, 
through probation and purification of tho will and 
character. 

' It looks M II this strotiRO lllo ol oun were maile only for 
character. . . . For all other ptirpores— the maklns; of fortune, 
tho enjoyment ol pleasure, Uie oecuriny ol worldly wealth or 
position or lame— this Is a life lll^idanteu. Tlio flux ol things, 
the uncertainties of fate, tho varied nnloreseen combinations 
ol circumstances adverse to or destructive ol health or wealth 
or happiness — all these make llle a place obviously not formed 
primarily for these ends, tho attempt to gain which Is so easily 
and often thsvarled, and which, even when gained, are held on 
so uncertain a tenure. Tills is really not the world lor worldll- 
ness. But ... all these conditions— this flux, this risk, this un- 
certainty-are tho very conditions that help to lorm character. 
They make Just the discipline by which a man may become 
tender and spiritual, patient and humble, unselfish and loving. 
The drcumstances ol life may defeat all other ends, hut they 
cannot defeat, and they even must contribute towards, this 
end ' (P. Carn^e Simpson, The Tact 0 / Chritl, London, 1000, 

P.E2I.). 

But wo do not yet sco probation taking eirect in 
the complete purification of cliaractor, muoli less 
in its perfection. ‘Life, ns wo know it, does not 
give fml scope for the working out of individuality, 
ethical _oy intellectual.’ * The gradual perception 
that this is so leads to two alternatives : either to 
a fonn of pcssimbm avhich stops short with tho 
conviction tliat 

* All my life seems meant (or falls,* 
or to a belief in immortality — a belief that is duo 
not to a selfish desire to ‘call into being a new 
world to redress tho balance of tho old,' or to n 
mere craving for continuance, hut a belief that is 
seen to bo not so much a postulate as a positive 
implication of morality. A spiritual being cannot 
be a mere temporary phenomenon. And probation, 
taken in its deepest implication, seems essentially 
a process that demands a sphere of completion. tVo 
can scarcely confieive that it should stop short avith 
the bare judgment that the subject of tho testing, 
having failed to discern its true meaning, is nseless 
and unfit for the purpose it was meant to serve, and is 
therefore to be left as a ‘ castaway.’ It is possible, of 

1 Job 2310. 

s A. B, Bruce, Moral Order of the World, London, I8D9, 
p. 239. 

3 Jb. p. 211. 

* Cl. f Co 4W«, 2 Co 1« 4MX. Ph lw-'<, Col 1*> «. 

® E. 51. Caillard, Individual hnmortaliti;, London, 1903, 
p. 65. 


course,’ thot tho probation of a nation docs stop short 
at Bucli a point. But tlio case of tho individual is 
scarcely parallel; boro wo do not judge tliat his 
value consists only in bis capacity to bo an instru- 
ment, and tliat, if at a given point bo is a failure in 
this respect, no furtlier olFort will bo made by hia 
Creator. The relation of man to God is not ox- 
liaustcd by tho category of tlie clay and the potter. 
Each individual is in liimsclf of inestimable worth 
to God, at least from the Christian point of view. 
Probation, tlien, demands a future life for its com- 
pletion, both for tiioso in whoso case tho results 
are already evident and for those wlio os yet are 
still blind to spiritual issues. But, oven with regard 
to such, ‘ life beyond death holds hope, tho hope that 
under otiior conditions, tlirough other expenonccs, 
tho awakening may como, evil ho renounced, and 
good clioson.’’ 

Sucli speculations, sucli deepest liopcs, only servo 
to emphasize tlio supremo significance of that 
probation wliieh is the key to temporal experience. 
After all, it is first for its illumination of tlio present 
that tlio tiicory lias value. Tho belief is a marked 
charaetcristio of Browning’s philosophy of life. A 
brief analysis of tho argument of a poem, Easter 
Day, wliicli is typical in this respect may help to 
throw some light on tho doctrine itself. 

• IIow verj' liftrd It Is to be 
A Christian 1 * 

la the exclamation vhlch opens the dialojTUC. In tho admitted 
hardness lies the test; were It easy to he a Cliristian, easy to 
tho flesh, to tho mind, or to the spirit, It would be comparatively 
valueless. The dllTlculty Is to see vividly and acutely, to crasp 
once for all, the relation between the Unite and tho innnito. 
Hence the need tor faith. Now faith demands, not proof, but 
probability; It Is eatisfled 

*So lon^ as there bo just enouph 
To pin iny faith to, though it hap 
Only at points ; from pap to gap 
One hangs up a huge curtain so, 

Grandly, nor seeks to have It co 
Toldless and flat along the wall.* 

But the 'faith' that Is a mere balancing of probabilities and 
choice of that which In the long run may prove to be the most 
proflUhle Is by no means tho true faith consisting In that 
strenuous attitude of will which Is demanded by the facts of life 
as we find lU It Is not to cUclt a merely Intellectual and cold 
selection of ' the safe side ’ that wo are set In the midst of all that 
the world has to oITcr. To one who c.an penetrate beneath ‘the 
8ho>v9 of things* Issues tho most profound discloso themselves. 
To the purged eyesight It becomes n marvel 

• \vh V we ;^dged 
Our labour here, and Idly judged 
Of heaven, we might have gained, but lose I* 

; Such an one rccognlrcs, in a moment of sudden. Intense Uluml- 
I nation, that tho lalluro to chooso heaven means choice of the 
I world, that tho refusal to renounco the Dnlte and transltoo' Is 
I tho rejection of tho Infinite and Eternal, of which they are the 
shows and 8>'mbol8. 

'This world, 

This finite life, thou hast preferred, 

In disbelief of God’s plain word. 

To heaven and to infinity. 

Jlere tho probation was for thee. 

To show thy soul the earthly mixed 
With heavenly. It must chooso betwixt.* 

Ho finds that neither nature, nor art, nor culture, 
i nor oven love itself, taken as complete in itself, 
j is enough to satisfy tho spirit’s hunger. Tlie 
I infinite hunger of a soul cannot bo satisfied with 
i tlio thinra of sense.* God alono is great enough 
j to satisfy tho liearb of man. As St. Augustine 
i says, ‘ Tu feoisti nos ad To, Domino, ot inquietum 
I est cor nostrum donee rcquiescat in To.’ But God 
i docs not foroo_ this truth on any one ; He sets us 
I here to learn it for ourselves, through a manifold 
i experience, upheld by the confidence that He is 
deuing with ns as with sons.’ 
j 'And so I five, you see. 

Go through tho world, try, prove, reject. 

Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare ; happy that 1 can 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 

i ' Caillard, p. 92. 

! 8 Henri* Jones, Srownino as a Philoiophical and 

; TeacAer, Glasgow, 1912, p. 83, 

»Cf. Hel2l, 
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Not left in God’s contempt opart, 
avith ghastly smooth lile, dead at heart. 

Tame in eai^’s paddock as her prize.* 

This constant silent process of i^ight, of judg- 
ment, of appreciation and choice, is our pronation. 
To he alive to its reality and significance is to 
interpret experience from the pointy of view of the 
man avho judges the finite ‘ suh specie mtemitatis. 

LrrERATDHE.— This has been cited throughout the article. 

F. E. Shields. 

PROCESSIONS AND DANCES.-^I. Pro- 
cessions. — In the history of social ritual the 
procession occupies an important place. The most 
cultured and the most primitive society known to 
ns alike lay stress on what is in the first instance 
merely the act of moving a hody of the people 
from one place to another— a social mobilization 
or route-march, conducted with solemnity or in 
accordance with the emotions expressed by the 
purpose of the movement. Similarly, the return 
home is of a ceremonial character — a recession. 
Using the term ‘ worship ’ in the rvide sense of all 
solemn social action, we may regard procession as 
being in itself an act of worship. 

Besides the primary use of procession as a 
means to an end — the celebration of a particular 
ceremony — procession may have virtue in itself, 
and e.xpress a particular emotion or idea, or pro- 
duce a particular efiect. Again, it may seri'e to 
do honour to a person or thing carried in proces- 
sion, or to exhibit to society the actual persons 
engaged. But these purposes cannot always be dis- 
tinguished, and in many cases they are combined. 

1. Types of procession. — Procession being em- 
ployed for practically all social ceremonial, it is 
uimecessary to enumerate every ceremony served 
by it, but some types may be mentioned in which 
procession as such is emphasized. 

Ceremonies which bind the individual life to the 
social, by making solemn the various physical 
crises, usually accompany in all cultures circum- 
cision, marriage, burial, and the like. The lowest 
cultures, however, such as that of the Central 
Australians, do not celebrate these to any con- 
siderable extent, if at all. But at the stages 
represented by the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Italians, medimval Europe, and modern Egypt, 
these and other occasions are emphatically cele- 
brated, and the procession is an important feature. 
Some of these peoples may be said to live proces- 
sionally. Very complete examples may be seen 
among the Chinese and the modern Egyptians.’ 
Among funeral processions that of the ancient 
Homan noiiles is remarkable. The dead man 
was accompanied by all his ancestors, represented 
by persons resembling them in form and stature 
and wearing wax portrait masks (imagines). In 
'Western civilization- the funeral and the wedding 
processions survive in some completeness, while 
those celebrating other life-crises are more or less 
obsolete. 

As social organization develops, the solemnity 
of the procession is applied (1) to the economic 
operations on which the existence of man depends 
— agriculture, owing to its sedentary character, 
being conspicuous for this feature of celebration — 
and (2), as social operations are gradually differ- 
entiated, to the various subdivisions of activity — 
religious, legal, social, royal, and even athletic. 

2. Earlier processional forms. — The earlier 
forms of these applications throw light upon the 
meaning and purpose of procession. To expel the 
demon of cholera, a Chinese population marches 
in procession, ivitb music and dances.’ In such a 
case the idea is probably that of a demonstration 

1 See J. J. M. do Groot, The Religious System of China, 
Leyden, 1S92 fl., passim, and E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modem Egyptians, London, 1895, 

2DeGroot,Ti.9SlI. 


in force, to show the strength of the community 
In a more elaborate form we have the procession 
of the Roman Salii. The priests of this college 
were armed with peculiar helmets, shields, and 
staves, and their processional ritual was obviously 
a military pantomime, intended to overawe the 
demons of blight and infertility.’ The processions 
of the Ferchten in Austria were of a similar 
character.’ It is possible that, besides their 
minatory aspect, such mobilizations of the people 
were intended to disseminate the virtue of ve'-eta- 
tion-spirits, who may have been represented by 
certain of the performers.® Many processional 
rites have the object of exhibiting sacred things 
and distributing their potency. 

Thus, In the ancient Greek world, the ‘gardens of Adonis,’* 
vegetation-charm, were carried in procession.'* In Egjpt at 


crops.’® Greece and India hare Rimn^y phallic 
processions. 

But the meaning of the symbol may be simply 
minatory. 

The humart sacrifice of the Khonde of Orissa, the meriah. Is 
clearly an agricultural chann, and his virtue was distributed to 
the inhabitants in eoiemn procession. 6 What Frazer terms ' the 
form of communion in which the sacred animal is taken from 
house to house, that ail may enjoy a share of its diries infla. 
ence,* is well illustrated by the rite of the Oilyaks. The sacred 
bear is taken in procession ‘into every house in the viilafte, 
where fish, brandy, and so forth are offered to him. ... His 
entrance into a house is supposed to bring a blessing.’’ The 
Hebrew Ark of the Covenant carried in procession served both 
as a protection and as a blessing. 

The carrying of sacred sheaves, trees, and other 
innumerable symbols of com and wine is a regular 
practice of avricnltural ritual, which Frazer has 
abundantly illustrated. 

3. Civic and religious processions.— The pro- 
cessional 'beating of the bounds’ seems to have 
had primarily a purificatory intention. Processions 
of a disciplinary character, to inspire respect for 
law and custom, and so forth, are frequently com- 
bined with pantomime and mask-performance— 
e.g., hy such ‘societies’ as the Duk-duk and 
Mumbo-jurabo. In such cases as the foil of 
Jericho in early Hebrew story there seems to be 
implied a belief that procession round an object 
not only hems it in but also dominates it. 
The converse idea, illustrated by some uses of the 
magical circle (g.v.), is that procession round an 
object protects it. 'This idea may perhaps exist in 
the customs of beating the bounds and of civic 
processions round the city area. Of this char.'icter 
are mayoral shows, though originally derived 
from gild-prooessions, celebrating both the guo 
and its patron, and the Panatlienaic procession of , 
ancient Athens, in which the sacred peplys of 
Athene served as the sail of the ship carried or 
drawn on rollers through the city, perhaps symbol- 
izing the maritime power of the Athenian empira 
Magnificent processions of athletes, horses, and 
chariots introduced the performance of the CTcat 
• games ’ of Hellas ; and the modem reviml of 
Olympic games includes the procession. 'VNTien 
crime was still expiated in public, a procession 
attended the malefactor to the place of punish- 
ment and execution. In this case there was a 
striking contrast between the outlying rabble and 
the procession itself, which should be ‘an organizea 
body of people advancing in a formal or ceremonial 
manner.’® In modem times the procession la 
retained to dignify the law, royalty, parliament, 
cmc and municipal functions, and is a special 

’ GRS, pt. vL, The Scapegoat, London, 1013, pp. 21511., 250. 

®A5. p. 233. »/6. p.250. 

1 GRI, pL iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Ixjndon, 1911, 1. -56 1 . 

® Ib. ii, 112. . 

6 GBt, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the wad, London, 
1012, i, 216. 

V lb. ii. 100, 102, 316. 

8 ERrts, s.v. 'Procession,* xxiL 414. 
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instmmetit of jmlilic njitK'nl lij- liodii-s wjtli fi 
'friovanco or tieairoi!' of <!fiiii)n?lrn(in},* tbit or f tifit 
(loliticat view. IViemily SoeietiM ntiil rimil.ar 
twlii’s make (na^at «'e ot it. nitd it >' one of tlio 
chief instrument' of t!io Salvation Armv. 

rroee«'ion is n rimi'li- meaiin cither of honourin'; 
or of (icCTniiin;; n jH^r'on. Tiie trinnijiliai entry 
of .Ic.'ii' Iwlnncc' the prwes'ion to Catvnrv. Tlie 
‘ Irinninh’ of itomnii pmcnvl' wn.' n very elitlmr.ato 
procession, inriniiin;; c.apliyc' mni iuHnit, It wns 
rcmtirknlilc for 'ome pocnlinritie', which, in the 
opinion of Knvrcr, constitute nn iinjH'rMmalion hy 
the victor of the .Inpilcr Cftpitolinn' to wlio-c 
temple lie WiV' lorno in proccMion. lie wore the 
rol>c:! of tlic pod, find In' f.avo wa' pninte"! witli 
vermilion. 1 iie cn'tom enrvived ttie repai iwriml 
into the rcpnhlican.’ 

4 . The procession fn Roman C.athoh'c ritual.— 
Tlie procession and the rcrv'siim, as ni'clc' of pro. 
cecdinp to ami rccedinp from a ccreninnv, and al'o 
as nets of worship in flicrn'clvcs, Iiavc. nfw aya Iwcn 
of preat imjMirtar.cc in tlie nrpanired teli"iiiris. 
An exception is tiie Ciinrciic' of the itefonunlinn, 
which practically nlsdish'd, ahmp with other 
ritnal, every procvr'iim hut the fiin<-rat,’ and this 
is more or |r"cxl<Mn]s)rc, and not nrrnnpc<l hy tlie 
elerpy. Tver since Christianity, as early as the 
■Ith cent,, adoptfx! the proce"inn from the cii'linp 
rclipion', iiapan rather than .Icwi'h, and ptimarily : 
for the funeral, the Ilomnn Cnthnlie t'hnn'h has j 
cxploitisl it thoronphly. /.tfotihr, r. O'fti'-nrr, and 
tupplirndoiif) were priKC-"ion.al fnnetions.* After i 
the time of Greptiry the tlivat the procc*'ional 
cutty of the celehrant and the jirixc-'ion to the 
station liccanH' rrpnlar. In proec-'ion' to the 
rtations of the Cro" tlie Saviour’s route to Calvary 
i» rcpresentcii and i<yml>o!!r>‘d. The proce-sion of 
the Idcs'cd aacramcnl ia an <dil Homan Catholic 
function.' The mlinps of the lUluntr 7 i,verifti<in 
(tit, ix.) mnst he notctl, as showinp the conlinmly 
of procc«!on!v! idea,'. 

There are I '(I) pevyrn-ee* rrarenOf. In '.htdi the whnte 
hof!reftf:rrier;^inVe'pirt :fr)i'ere'ov'c.oer;tn5W.rcnyr>r»r 
fretirat', rjcfi a* the IVa.'. ct l.'» Aecmt'rn ct tfjr VUrern, the 
procre'ioa cn I*a!n Hfrvlw. the /i.'ani.-r anti T’.ine.<e, 

ihe »a't ot Corea* Cf.riiU, afrj rn other ilej ■ aorcotirjr to the 
cuttani ct the ohnrrhr*; (S) yreroru-nr* rrfMeefi'nflnw, cr 
prceeretent critrrr.J cn t^setat cecaiie.;.— e.e,, te pra^ fer rain 
cr fine icrathrr. In time of »torin. trmlnr. p'-sroe. erar. or In 
ConrjnT'Ji* fritsi.'ot*-"nr-.procrttlon of tl‘.»r.Vr;;lTin~, trantta. 
tlm of rrtica, the Oelteitieo c! a choroh or rorr.'-terp. Tf.er* 
are atm procTOloee c! hcr.onr— e 7 ., toto«t a r 03 al|v.rv;n'i;r, 
cr the t'litiop cn hi* f-r*t rntrp Into hh OJe'ese.* 


5 . The ‘pardon’ of Brittany.— I’roee"ions of a 
apecia! character or nmi'iial imerc-'tnrc numerous, 
rnrific-atory proce'sions Ihronph fire, or in which 
the people walk ujion fire, orenr in aprieiiltural 
ritual.* To the s-ame aphere Ifcionj; the prt>ce"lonn 
of giant figures, carried to the huniinp, proee'doiia 
to the midsnimner iwnfire', and tho'c In which 
torches arc wave*I over the pardens and ficlda.* 
Tlie carnival proce”,sions of 1’ ranee and the pardons 
of Brittany nrc remarknhiy developed. The latter 
play an important part in the rclipious nnd ooci.al 
life of tlic people.' In Kormandy anch ftrstivals 
arc rare j in hlanders they rurvivo parti.aily in the 
Kermufc, r.y., of Brn'sels. H has ticcn suppestcsl 
tlrnt the Breton pardon is a survival of pagan 
fca'fs of the dc.ad. But in tlic nio't famous, that 
of Kotre_I)ame dc Bon Scconrs at Gninp.anip, held 
about midsummer, there is certainly a connexion 
witli tile apricultnra! ritnai of fire, the central act 
of the night proewsion being the lipiilinp of a huge 


1 C/TJ. pu I.. Uajie Art, l/mdon, JSlt, II. ITl t. 

‘ Jt/!r>l xrlUK”. 

' Ila Cacee, Ctruarium, h’lcrt, If-sc. i.r. * rrcccstla' 

' H. Thurf'.cn, In CK, #.c. ' i’rncri'slcn',' xU. <17 ff. 

' t?i7*, pt. vli., baMer thr I/inilon, IttlS, tt 4. 

' lb. it S3, 1. lOT. no, Its (f.. !'« ft. 

rThe term 'jardan' is an application to the whole testlsaj of 
a particular detail, not necc*raril v the prlmarp festiirs, six. Ilia 
ahsohillon obtained after pllprlnasc to Uic shrine of tbe salnt. 


lijc ill tlie chief place of tiot town,* Thu pardon 
njillv links together pilgrimngo am! proresdon. 
It illustrates rtpiaily wei! the early connexion of 
religion with all htdiercs of social life. Fair.' of all 
kinds are held during the pardon, nnd merry, 
making is interpolated helwcen solemn fnnetions. 

'Frcm far and wide the js-ip!e crowd In this fc»tlsal*(lbe 
rardnn of fliili’csnipb Tlie rldef prnce.*'vin is hr nlrht; 
■dean etrty dark vreel dsard a linible file ct ll.'ht*. P5''h 
sa.tinc a I’nsht rrCrstnn an the face of th. terren who ld>re It. 
Tow*. in-Mt ct the pllBrlrii# ty-ici; In black and tl.dr I'C.lles not 
di.llecul.t-.atde from tti* darkne**. It seemed » pricewlon nf 
rtblte-eapi'ed whlle-itlnped id,enil»s of rnrl'ina sjree. htatlnp In 
irld alf. widle In their ni'd.t appeared rWh t-ennrr*. relldnaries, 
statues of fsvC'irite saint*, and Cnaljy JIartaine Jlsri" lie lion 
fieentirt herself. In frninsdderr'I ratin and sparklicir jewellrd 
rrewn,** 

K.neh parish pri>cc"ion Is accompanied liy it.' 
clergy, who lend the ainping of ancient canticles. 
The scivcritl [irorcsvions, as many as can l>e 
necontmtsiated in the nvnilahle sjiacc, halt rotini! 
the great wiKwidiilr, which is f'dcfiinly fcl alight 
hy Uie priest.',* 'I'hc Goliva procee«ion and the 
llcranl pren c-'inn of me*li.s'val ICngland reem to Ire 
developments of the ‘ridings' or 'watches’ con- 
ncot'“l with ngricutlurnl tvorahip.' 

6. Procession nnd Ote drama.— Before referring 
to the hccc't.arics of proce'tion nnd it.s development 
by aid of the drama into aiich romidcx forms as 
the page.ant or frioit/o, pome detail' of method 
may lie noted. The most elementary forma of 
ceremonial procession jierlmps are Mijiplied hy the 
performers in the nithrrtn (corrohlmtccs) and in- 
fic7itirmo dramas of ihcnatiecsof Cciilrn! Australia. 
They march in single lilc, chanting. On certain 
o<.'c.asi(in' they trot, using a rnrioiis high action of 
the knee.' I’crlmps the most artistically dignijit'd 
of proc<e'‘ion' were. t!io<e in which the san 7 ;‘.#,'.si 
maidens of Hellas fignns! its Ire.arcra of racred 
thing'.' Such i>roe<'*,'imis as tho*" of iho Greek 
Ma-ttad' and Tlyiadcs may l>c reganled as among 
the most emotional.’ The chorua of the firrek 
theatre came on the stage in prnce-«ion (»i!psl!ii), 
and left it in rccc"lon (ficJci). Mediiwal villagm 
festival,' have Ijccn divided, ns regarils methfal, 
into two cl.s'se' ; (I) the proces'icinal dance (c.p., 
in 1 >e.ating thnlcjnnd'—tldsisthe'connlTy dance*’), 
nnd l 2 ) the ’ ronde,’ or round movement round n 
wof'hlpt'edohjcct, piscli as the ^^ayI^oIe. Variation 
in the latter meihtsi was prtsiuecd hy moving 
either with or against tho sun or cli>ck, denixl 
or trithrrthinad The term of ‘limping dance,' 
or halting rhythm, mentioned in the OT, was 
charncleristie of Jichrew proec'.'ion j hence tho 
term ^ei; applied to pilgrimage,* which in essence 
is a prolongisl pr(jec"ion. 

A typlc.al_ ortier is supplied hy the JHtiiatc 
Umnnnum (tit, ix.); 

•These Ixklnp |wrt in prrec'.lcn sre to wxlk lwrrhe-j!e*l 
(wT*U:fr j*ertr;U'.hi?)« I’iVO two, Ift rest unit*, arnl vrlih 

rrrmnt mint ; rJfrs:y antS talty. lorn and HOfr.f n. arr l.-^ nlV 
•c;viratflr. The Cr».v» it earrlf<i a*, the heat! cf the pfO?<-'«lcn, 
ar>:J t.tRnrr* «riih f^cmi lhf“ic binncni 

mtii? fjot ef nihUry or trUn^ntir •hsj'*', Vlofct it the 
crJmr prrtarTit-etl for eicepl f.n the rca«l of CorpMi 

Chriitl. The ofT^rUtlnif pri«*, wr&rt a cxipe. or at a itjr- 
pJ!ce with a tlolH ftole.* 

It \y(i^ proltaWy the Iftck o{ prcftttlientre.scnprvWn 
of ftcctmimcxiatinf: the wliofc populniioiip finch ns 
tho«e of nneient Greece, thnt led tlic mcilimvnl 
|>oojiles to nmko the ‘inyfiterk's* prow*ionn) 
thr(>M;;h the fitrcet.s. TIjc ^Vcncs were on 

moving; jOnlfonns.’^ Anollier rcn 5 'on wns tho 

* A. Prat, Thu Land <»/ rardont, Tn;:. tn, Ivendofl, JftvJ, 

p.?2. 

^ r. M. OoUlinj*, Th* Lrftiyn* ot I/cn*, I^ondon, p. ?3 f. 
a/6.p.£5, 

* K. Chamt>crf, The JffdCrrai Oxford, 1503, i. 

n.sfs.s^T. 

* S|»^nccr'0»J{i*p.\ pp. 1T3 fT., CJS, and tvtxo'm. 

« Srt U U. Kamf ». C&'.V r, 1 » 7 /i. t»p. 153 1,, 

* Cli.v«brni, i. icif. 

* O. JHr»ch, In J/i. i.r. * Panclnp,* Ir. 424 f, 

J*C. 'Vrathrrly, a.t, ‘Taifeant,* xx. 450< 
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natural tendency to make processions dramatic. 
Two converse causes thus helped to unite the pro* 
cession and the stage. The ‘ridings’ on St. 
George s Day and other occasions were ‘ glorified ’ 
by these pantomimic representations or dumb- 
show pageants.* These culminated, or rather 
reached an artificial climax, losing their folk- 
interest, when Elizabethan artists elaborated the 
pageant and the Italians the trionfo. A conspicu- 
ous example of such processional exhibitions, 
though the scenes were not apparently always 
acted, is the dance of death, danse macabre, Todten- 
tanz, trionfo della morte. Cara, draped in black 
and white, were draivn through the streets. On 
these were the Angel blowing the last trump and 
Death with his scythe. Before and behind marched 
men robed in black and white, and wearing ‘ death 
masks.’ Choirs chanted the Miserere^ Tliis 
dance of death, and the possible origin of the 
Breton pardon in the funeral, taken with the fact 
that the earliest Christian procession was funeral, 
while it is to-day the latest to survive, show the 
funeral procession to be the most constant expres- 
sion of the religious march. 

II. DaNCXS. — Dancing and procession are some- 
times confused terminologicafly — a result partly 
due to the existence of processional dances, or the 
enlivening of the procession by the dance. The 
heretic idbigenses called dancing the procession of 
the devil.’ The bear dance (iptcrela) of Athenian 
girls was probably processional rather than choric.* 
The 'dances’ of the old Roman collegia, such as 
that of the Salii, were dignified processions with 
some variety of movement.’ 

1 . Physical and psychical aspects. — Dancing' 
is an instinctive mode of muscular expression of 
feeling, in man and many animals, especially 
birds. In the social life of the human race it has 
played a part which touches every activity of the 
mdividual and society. Dancing may be described 
as ‘ play ’ in its absolute form. Rhythm is insepar- 
able from its movements, as it is from any bodily 
function, and tlierefore belongs to it without 
saying. It is in the middle stages of ctrlture that 
dancing is seen at its highest development. Here 
it is much mote, and also less, than a ‘ poetry of 
motion,’ or the ‘ silent poetry ’ of Simonides. It is 
rather life expressed in muscular movement. The 
human instinct of play is closely connected with 
the human love of excitement. The dance satisfies 
both, and its rhythmical character also makes it 
suitable for the expression of the most solemn and 
controlled emotions. It is at once the servant of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. 

Dancing, in the proper sense, consists in rhyth- 
mical movement of any part or all parts of the 
body in accordance with some scheme of individual 
or concerted action. As Aristotle remarked, 
dancing is imitative ; and in all its forma it is an 
artistic imitation of physical movement expressive 
of emotions or ideas. 

In its simplest terms it has been described as ‘merely the 
voluntary application ot the rhythmic principle, when excite- 
ment has induced an abnormally rapid oxidisation of brain 
tissue, to the physical exertion by which the overcharged brain 
is relieved.’! 

The_ social importance of dancing depends on its 
instinctive causation and its results. It has been 
noted that the physiological efiects of dancing 

* Chambers, i, 221, ii. 165 ff. 

•>0. G. Herbermann, in CE, t.v. ‘Dance of Death,’ iv. 

R17 ' 


Vi? ^ EBr'a, t.v. • Dance, 

< CGS'ii. 136 ff. 

» Livy, i. 20; (JuintUIan, L 2. 18 ; Seneca, Epp. 16 : Macrob. 
Sat. 11 . 10. 

® R. Toss, Der Tanz und teint Oeschxchtt, Berlin, 1869. devotes 
twelve pages (3-15) to cited definitions of dancinsr, 

7 viL 705*. 


are identical with the physiological results of 
pleasure.* 

‘ Muscular movement, of which the dance is the most en™ 
plex expression, is undoubtedly a method of auto-intoxicstlnn 
of the very greatest potency.’ 2 ‘ A girl who has waltzed for . 
quarter of an hour is lu the same condition as if she had 
Champagne.*® 


With regard to the muscular movements involved 
the following has been observed of Kaffir dancing! 

* The perfection of the art or ecience consists in their bdrur 
able to put every part of the body into motion at the S 
time.'^ 


Sergi notes that it ‘touches every ratal organ** 
Of the Marquesan girls Melville writes : 

They ‘dance all over, as it were; not only do their feetdance 
but their arips, hands, fingers, ay, their very eyes seem to 
dance in their heads. In good sooth, they so sway their float* 
inc forms, arch their necks, toss aloft their naked arms and 
glide and swim and whirl.*® ' 

‘Primitive dancing.. . embraces all movements of the 
limbs and body expressive of Joy or grief, all pantomimic repre- 
sentations of incidents in the lives of the dancers, perform* 
ances in which movements of the body are employed to excite 
the passions of hatred or love, pity or revenge, or to arouse the 
warlike instincts, and all ceremonies In which such movements 
express homage or w'orship, or are used as religious exercisea'7 
Groos speaks of the ‘self-created world of the 
dance,’’ in which the dancer realizes himself hi a 
physical improvisation. ‘ The sensation of motion,’ 
says Kline, is ‘a pleasure-giving sensation,’ and 
Aristippus defined pleasure as a ‘gentle motion.’’ 
On the physiological side dancing develops energy 
and releases it ; it promotes tumescence and efiecta 
detnniesoence. 


* I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble, without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth, and with his 
eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground.'*’ 

In both individual and social functioning the 
dance is thus a translative engine of emotional 
energy. Philosophy has noted this, and Pytha- 
gorean mysticism found in it a replica of the move- 
ments of the stars in their courses, ‘when the 
morning stars danced together.’ Folk-lore has it 
that the sun dances on Easter Day. John Davies 
elaborated such fancies in his poem Orchestra 
(London, 1596).** 

The dance is thus a natural method of celebrat- 
ing anything, and of expressing individual or social 
emotions or ideas. Primarily mere physical play, 
it has developed in many spheres, gymnastic and 
artistic, as a pastime, and as a sexual stimulus j 
but in social evolution its main applications are the 
ceremonial and the dramatic, which of covurse may 
include various other functions of the dance. Thus, 
in the mimetic dances of the simpler cultures there 
are combined worship, drama, exercise, excite- 
ment, pastime, play, art. 

z. Range of movements. — The range of move- 
ments in dancing is naturally very considerable, 
connecting on the one side with marching steps, 
‘ parades,’ and on the other with the gestures of 
the hands used in conversation. Metrical terms 
in versification are frequently derived from chorio 
steps. In modern dancing as a pastime, move- 
ment is practically confined to the legs. Dot *** 
earlier stages the rest of the body and especially 
the hands are employed. 


* O. Sergi, Les Emotions, Fr. tr., London, ISOl, p. SM. 

ZF. Lagrange, Physioiogy 0 / Bodily Exercise, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889. ch. il. . „ , ■ , v.. m 

’it.; H. H. Ellis, Studies tn the Psychetogy of Sex, ni-, 
Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Philadelphia, 1903, p. HI- 

* ElUs, toe. cit., citing W, C. Holden. Past and Future of the 
Kafir Paces, London, 1S60, p. 274. 

’ Sergi, p. 268. 

’ Ellis, iii. 46. quoting H. Melville, Typee, London, 3003. 

7 EBrir vii. 705». ■ 

6 K. Groos, Die Spiele der Menschen, Jena, 1890, p, iiz. 

» AJPs X. [1893] 62. 

*® Mrs, French-Sheldon, in JA J XXI. [1892] 366 1 

** W. W. Skeat, Efym. Diet., Oxford, 3010, dcBnes dancing to 
trip with measured steps.’ This definition ignores all me 
except the lower limbs. The word is connected with o.n.u. 
tinsen, ‘ to draw or drag forcibly,’ ‘ to trail along. 
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The typifil Malay movements are shuffling of the feet and 
swaying ol the hands.i An old Homan WTiter speaks ot the 
'eloquent hands’ o! a pantomime dancer.- The funeral danc- 
ing in ancient Egypt included a curious outward twisting of the 
hands raised above the head.* The dancing of the Indians ot 
Guiana * consists chiefly in stamping on the ground, and stagger- 
ing in different attitudes as if intoxicafed.s 
Movements of the trunk are conspicuous in 
ancient and primitive dancing. National and 
racial differences in method are not fundamental, 
and the use of music and of paraphernalia, such as 
tveapons and scarves, is nn ohvious aid to physical 
expression. 

Most of the ancient Greek ball-games were dances. In a 
Malay dance the performers carry sheaves of areca-palm flowers, 
to which their movements give the appearance ot being alive.* 
In some of its aspects artistic dancing borders 
on the acrobatic and the juggling arts. The 
majority of social religious dances, on the other 
hand, are more akin to the procession, and consist 
largely of processional dancing, evolution, or 
pantomime. 

That dancing is a development of physical play is shown by 
the familiar fact that some animals, especially birds, dance, not 
only as a method of courting, but at other times, as an indi* 
tidual expression of play, often combined luto social dancing.® 
The dance of the argua pheasant, the ‘ waltz^ of the ostrich, the 
bowing and scraping of the penguin, arc well known. It has 
been observed that animal dancing Is very human-like in ap* 
pearance.1 Insects and birds perform nlr*dances, and fishes 
tv3ter*daDCea. Dancing on skates is man’s use of another 
element. 

A dance of the Timagami Algonquins will typify 
the ordinary pastime dance of the simpler peoples 
and of peasantry generally. 

‘The common Round Dincc is an outdoor performance goner- 
ally performed at the comp. One man sings any one ol a set of 
tunes, which seem to be mostly Improvisations in which humor* 
0U3 passaws are often introduced, accompanying himself upon 
a drum which is suspended from the branches of a tree. The 
dancers form & circle, generally with the men at the head of 
the line, some carrying rattles. Then they begin trotting 
around to the left quite close together, In time to the music. 
There is very little form to tho dance. It seems to be for the 
most part merely a form of amusement !n which women and 
children Join for the sake of excitement. At irregular intcn’aJs 
the dancers may face right about and circle in the opposite 
direction a few turns.^* 

This and other dances of the Timagami were still 
being performed in the ordinary course at the 
time of writing. 

3. Auto-intoxication and ecstasy. — ^The power- 
fuTneuro-muscular and emotional influence, lead- 
ing to auto-intoxication, is the key both to the 
popularity of dancing in itself and to its employ- 
ment for special purposes, such as the production 
of cerebral excitement, vertigo, and various epi- 
leptoid results, in tho cose of medicine-men, 
shamans, dervishes, prophets, oracle-givors, vision- 
aries, and sectaries even in modem culture. The 
similar results attainable by tbe normal person 
indicate that the dance with its power of produc- 
ing tumescence ivas the ‘ fundamental and primi- 
tive form of the orgy.’ * The effect of dancing 
‘among the spinning Dervishes or in the ecstatic 
worship of Baoolius and Cybele amounted to some- 
thing hke madness.’’” It is probably due to some 
instinctive appreciation of these effects, as well as 
to the similar desire to retain self-possession and 
dignity, which is one of the chief causes of aversion 
from intoxication generally, that the ancient 
Greeks and Homans and many Oriental peoples 
confined dancing to professionals. Socrates danced 

I W, W. Skeat, Malay JUaffiCt London, 1000, p. 459. 

2 L. 0. Purser, In Smith’s of Or, ana Rmn, Anffg.*, 
t.v, * Pantomimus,’ citing Cassiodorus, Far. iv. 61. 

3 Lilly Grove (Mrs. J. G. Fiurer), Dancing, London, 1895, p. 16. 

4 W, H. Brett, Indian TTibt$ of (rutana, London, 1868, p. 
340. 

0 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 466 f. 

fi Grove, p. 16, referring to Darwin and W’. H, Hudson ; Ellis, 
iii. 23ff., 2J^4, citing authorities. 

7 Ellis, iii. Si, 

8F. G. Speck, In Geol. Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 1916 
(ifwseum Bulletin, no. 18, p. 70). 

s EJlis, %i., Sex in Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 19X0, 

p. 222. 
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for exercise only. Cicero observes that no gentle- 
man dances unless intoxicated or mad : ‘ Nemo fere 
saltat sobrius nisi forte insanit.’’ 


The Bororo medlclne-man, by dancing and singing for several 
hours and by incessant smoking, works himself up into a state 
of ecstasy .3 in European folk-lore it was believed that witches 
danced unholy dances.® The Hebrew prophets often availed 
themselves of this method of inducing Inspiration.* The spin* 
ning of the dancing dervish is paralleled by the 'dancing 
manias' of the Middle Ages and the performances of the 
Shakers in more recent limes. The howling dcr>'ish would cut 
himself with knives and eat live coals. He was 'unconscious 
of tho acts of his body.*« Russian sectaries, such ns the 
Khlysti, produce religious excitement by wild dancing.® To 
induce possession it Is a favourite method among all classes of 
shaman; and it was practised for this purpose by African 
fcing8.7 

4, Courtship nnd dancin0.~-Jusb as the njale 
bird of several species parades and dances before 
the female, with the object of producing tumescence 
both in himself and in her, so to the savage danc- 
ing is the chief means of courting n woman, and 
for the same reason. In both bird and man the 
* intention * is unconscious ; it is prompted and 
engineered by instinct. The ‘showing off' of 
modem youth is equally instinctive. Tlie danc- 
ing of the modem ball-room^ is of course one of 
the recognized means of bringing young people 
together. It is a refined form of stimulus, though, 
when the waltz was introduced into England about 
a century ago, it caused much popular indignation,® 
duo mostly to the detail of mutual clasping by the 
dancers, practically unkno^^^l till then in social 
dancing. It is st ated that tiie waltz was originally 
the closing act of a dramatic dance representing the 
‘romance of love, tho seeking, and the fleeing. ® 

In Hew Guinea courtship no words are spoken. The suitor, 
on convenient occasions, dances before the girl, making athletic 
bounds, and going through the movements of spearing and the 
like.J® Conversely, the Minnetaree gdrl dances and then taps on 
tho shoulder the man ol her choice.” InTorres Straits, as else- 
where, a good dancer is admired by the women.J® Here, os In 
masculine admiration for women-dancers, may be seen an 
example 0 / how srt and sex interact. The Australian natives, 
like many primitive peoples, celebrate with dancing various 
social ceremonies and solemn meetings.^® This is often in 
group-formation, men and women rfs-d-pis. Licence generally 
tollo^vs. Many peoples perform such dances at ceremonies 
celebrating sexuiu crises— e.j?., the Kallirs at circumcision and 
marriage.l* It Is significant that intercourse of the sexes also 
follows group-dancing In Australian celebrations of peace.! 5 in 
pastime dances for purposes of courtship or artistic dances for 
tho excitement of s^ctators appropriate movements are natur- 
ally employed in the earlier societies. Tho Nias women empha- 
size the curves of the body, and undulate the flanks. A sarong 
Is wound and unwound over the face and breast.!® This Is a 
tj^pical basis for many such dances among various peoples. Tbe 
hula-huta of Tahiti and tbe dame de ventre of N. Africa are 
well-known examples, 

5. The war-dance,— The primary aim of the 
war-dauce seems to be the development of physical 
excitement, and consequently courage, in the 
dancing warriors, and, secondarily* as magical 
ideas attach themselves, the aim of frightening the 
enemy by a demonstration of violence is added. 
But, throughout, the practical bub unconscious 
result for the savage regiments is drill and a 
rehearsal of attack, The^ latter meaning also 
takes on the notions of imitative ma^ic. In the 
same way a modem peasant soldier, r^earsing an 

I Pro Bturena, vf. tl3}, 

9 GD\ pt fv,, of the Com and of the Wild, If, 72. 

s Jb., pt. Vi., The Scapegoat, p. 162. 

4 E. O. Hirsch, in JR, i.v. ‘Dancing,’ iv, 425: cl. 1 S IQfW. 
19 »- 54 . 


# H. B. Tristram, JEasfem Cmtoms in Bible Lands, London, 
1894, pp. 207-210; D. B. Macdonald, in »,v. ‘Dervish,' 
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9 Ib,, pt. iv,, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, U. 192 f. 
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attack or practising with the bayonet, may imagine 
that he is actually fighting the spiritual forma of 
the enemy or some vague ghostlj’^ foe. There can 
be little doubt that the war-dances of barbarous 
peoples and even those of the ancient Spartans 
were, unconsciously, rehearsals of battle.^ 

“War-dances are performed also for the pui^ose 
of combating supernatural influences of any kind. 

The Arunta of Australia, after returning from an expedition 
of vengeance, dance an excited war-dance, by Tray of repelling 
the ghost of the man whom they have executed.® 

In agricultural ritual the evil influences of blight, 
bad weather, and general infertility with its various 
causes are often assailed by a war-dance or similar 
demonstration. 

Thus, in ancient Italy, ‘ the dancing priests of the god (Mars] 
derived their name of Salii from the leaps or dances which they 
were bound to execute as a solemn religious ceremony cverj' 
year in the Comitium. . , . Similar colleges of dancing priests 
are known to have existed in many towns of ancient ltaIy/3 
But their dancing was a Tvar-dance TT’ith curious weapons (see 
above), more pofent, doubtless, for expelling: demons of Infer- 
tility< than their high leaps were for making the com grow 
high. The natives of French Guinea prepare the fields for 
sowing, thus : ‘ Fifty or sixty blacks in a line, with bent backs, 
are smiting the earth simultaneously Tvith their little iron tools, 
which gleam in the sun. Ten paces in front of them, marching 
backwards, the women sing a well marked air, clapping their 
hands as for a dance, ana the hoes keep time to the song. 
Between the workers and the singers a man runs and dances, 
crouching on his haras like a clown, while he whirls about his 
musket and performs other manosuvres with it. Two others 
dance, also pirouetting and smiting the earth here and there 
Tvith their little hoe. All that Is necessary for exorcising the 
spirits and causing the grain to sprout.'^ 

A remarkable Greek parallel to this is the agricultural cere- 
mony of the ancient Magnetes and ^nianians termed Kapiraia. 
Men ploughed and sowed, but acted as on the alert against 
robbers. The drama ended in a conflict and the repulse of the 
enemy.® The old English morris-dancers wore bells fastened to 
their legs to frighten away evil spirits.7 

6. Agricultural dances. — In many such cere- 
monies at the operations of agrionlture the move- 
ments of the performers may he supposed to 
stimulate, by the action of imitative magic, the 
growth of the crops, or the performers may be 
supposed themselves to represent the spirits of 
vegetation, and by their presence to disseminate 
virtue and fertility. It is not impossible that such 
ideas should have been combined. Many European 
cases are thus explained by Frazer : 

They are ‘intended both to stimulate the growth of vegeta- 
tion in spring and to expel the demoniac or other evil influences 
. . . ana these two motives of stimulation and expulsion, 
blended and perhaps confused together, appear to explain the 
quaint costumes of the mummers, the multitudinous noises 
which they make, and the blows which they direct either at 
invisible foes or at the visible and tangible persons of their 
fellows.'® 

“Where, however, the operations of agriculture 
are ceremonially imitated, the stimulation is prob- 
ably not so much from the supposed presence of 
the com-spirits or from any precise action of imita- 
tive magic as from the actual, practical result of a 
rehearsal, the instinct to which comes naturally 
from the human tendency to imitate and dramatize 
— in simpler terms, to play* Among the later 
developments of this instinct into * magical * 
applications the most important seems to be the 
production of movement (or growth) in nature, 
following upon the movements of man. Many 
‘sympathetic* rites are explained by this idea, 
which is derived straight from the psychology of 
the dance. 

1 On war-dances see F, de M6nil, Sist. de la danse d (ravers 
U$ dges, Paris, 1905, pp. 217-235. 

® ^encer-Giilen*, p, 4930. 

8 pt. vi., Tilt Scapegoat, p. 232. 4 2b. p. 234. 

® O. de Sanden’al, JDe VAtlaniique au Niger par le F<mtah» 
Djadlon, Paris, 1883, p. 230, quoted in GB3, pt. vl., The Scape^ 
goat, p. 235. 

® O. E. Marindin, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr, and Norn, Antio.s 
F.p. ‘Saltatio,’ ii. B93. * 

7 CB®, pt. Ti. , The Scapegoat, p. 250 f. On morris-dancers see 
E. K; Chambers, I. 195, where the most probable derivation of 
‘morris’ is given, from Morisco, a Moor, in reference to the 
blackened faces of the mummers. 

8 GB8, pt. vl., The Seapegoat, p. 261 f. 


Thus, appointed, though ceremonial, overseers 
may very practically inspire the workers ami 
instruct them in the details of their work In 
modem slang, they cause not only nature bn’t the 
workers also to ‘get a move on’ by themselves 
moving. 

The Cora Indiana of Mexico at their aowins-festivol deontf 
two old women to represent the goddesses of sowim-- tbw 
Imitate in dancing the operations of digging and pkdng the 
Beed.1 ^ 

This kind of description may fairly represent the 
belief of the informants at the time, hut, in view 
of the previous considerations and of others to be 
stated, it is probably one of the late sophistications 
of which folk-lore is full, and which obscure the 
natural origin of many social customs and cere- 
monies. 

The Motu of New Guinea dance that ‘there may be a larze 
harvest. If the dancing is not given, there will be an endto 
the good growth.' These people hold that every dance has 
some material result; ‘no dances are useless.'® The Kayins 
of Borneo dance in order to bring to the fields from its distant 
home ‘ the soul of the rice.' * 

Simple folk have not alwajs a reason to give for 
their instinctive acts, nor is it possible always to 
assign a reason except instinctive reaction to this 
or that desire. Bat the cases just cited fall in 
with others, which may be described as merely 
persuasive in intention. The dancer seems to 
saying, ‘ I am energetic and am proving it ; I pray 
thee, do likewise.* The idea that to be busy one- 
self will inspire other persons or things to oe the 
same is the psychological explanation of many of 
these ‘magical* processes, especially the ‘sym- 
pathetic.* 

In Scotland the farmeriB wife danced at the harvest festival 
TT’ith 'the sheaf' on her back.4 In the Danzig distrirt the 
people dance round 'the Old JIan' (the last sheaf), or the 
woman who bound it dances TTith ‘ the Old Man.’ 8 
Dancing at agricultural festivals round a sheaf, 
tree, or pole, the May tree and the like,® is the 
commonest of those folk-dances which combine 
ritual with pastime. Dancing round an object 
may apparently have an honorific intention. The 
following is a type of a large number of agricul- 
tural dances : 

To ensure a tall crop of hemp, it Is the custom among the 
peasants of Francbe Comtd, Transylvanian Saxony, Baden, and 
Suabia to dance with high leaps. So in the case of flax and 
various cereals.^ In such customs os this the notion that the 
higher the jumping the taller will be the crop is probably an 
after-thought. 

There are numerous rites in which the sexual 
activity of human beings is supposed to assist the 
fecundity of nature. Sexual processes are often 
imitated in the dance, and may lead to magical 
ideas. 

Thus, the natives of N.W. Brazil imitate in dance the act 
of procreation and ‘are believed to stimulate the growth ol 
plants.’ 8 

Such dances seem to be in origin rather celebra- 
tions of the season or its work than^ ma^cal 
charms, and, when the magical meaning is added, 
it is probably only half-serious. The permanent 
and original element is the vigour and movement 
of the dancers, representing the workers. 

At the Matabele festival of the new fruits the soldiers danced 
round the king, who sometimes joined in. * When he did so, 
the medicine-men and their satellites, armed with thorn-bushes, 
rushed about among the dancers and incited them to fresh 
efforts by a vigorous application of the thorns to the hodjesw 
8U<^ as seemed to flag. The king's wives also san^ and danc^ 
before him in long lines, holding the marriage-ring m their n^t 
hands and green boughs in their left.* Similarly at the Barar 
corn-festivals generally; in one of these the kinc dances in a 
mantle of grass' or ‘of herbs and corn-leaves. This mantle is 

1 (?B3, pt. vl., The Scapegoat, p. 233, quoting K. T. Preuss, 
Die Nayarit’Expedition, i., ‘Die Religion der Oora-Indianer, 
Leipzig, 1912, pp. xcviii f., 61 ff. ^ 

8 J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London, iSeit 

p. IBlf. 

8 GRS pt. V Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, f. 166. 

4I6.i.?60. * ^ 5/*.i.219. 

6 GBS, pt. 1., The Magic Art, u. 47, 52, 65, 65. 7 Jb. u 133 f. 

8 lb., pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, L in. 
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afterwards burnt and its ashes are scattered and trodden into 
the ground by cattle.'l Here the kinj acts as master of the 
ceremonies in a celebration of harvest. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that he definitely represents a com-spirit; his costume 
is naturally adapted to the occasion. 

7 . Magical dancing. — The notion that dancing 
by reason of its vigorous movement can induce 
movement in the environment is illustrated by 
curious customs employed for rain-making. 

In Morocco ball-mmes of the hockey type are played for this 
purpose ; the rapid movements of the ball and the plaj’ers are 
supposed to induce movement in the clouds.2 Another case of 
ceremonial movement (which is of the essence of magical danc- 
ing) is that of the rain-maker of the Australian Arunta. To 
produce a shower of rain, he goes through a curious process of 
quivering in his body and legs, while his assistants chant in 
time with his movements. At day-break he makes a final and 
exhaustive effort,* 

It has been suggested that the crane-dance 
{yipavos) of Greek mythology records a magical 
dance for assisting the progress of the sun. This 
case is complicated. 

■ MMien Theseus landed with Ariadne in Deios on his return 
from Crete, he and the youn^ companions whom he had rescued 
from the Minotaur are said to have danced a mazy dance in 
imitation of the intricate windings of the labj-rinth; on account 
of its sinuous turns the dance was cailed “ the Crane.”* 

In various parts of the world, pantomimic dances 
have imitated the flight of birds. This may be the 
case here. A similar dance was practised by the 
Romans, as ' the Game of Troy.’ The maze-scheme 
for dancing evolutions, however, is quite common, 
and would easily attach to itself famous names 
and exploits. Trazer suggests that the intention 
of both was to imitate, and so to assist, the sun’s 
process through the sky.'* 

The data are insufficient to analyze such cases 
as that of the king of Onitsha, on the Niger, 
who danced annually before his people, possibly 
to sliow his physical litness.” But, certainly, 
throughout what may be called the positive 
applications of dancing, personal vigour is demon- 
strated and invites attention. In many customs 
it ma 3 [ he said both to compel attention and to 
invite imitation. 

Some applications of the dance are ‘ sympathetic ’ 
in the natural sense, without being necessarily 
magical. 

Thus, it is recorded of old Madagascar that, * while the men 
are at the wars, and until their return, the women and girls 
cease not day and night to dance. . . . They believe that by 
dancing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune to 
their husbands.’® So Yuki women chanced continuously that 
their men might not be weary.? These very natural practices, 
such as children would instinctively develop, are not primarily 
magical. On the Gold Coast, when a battle is expected, the 
women at home have a kind of sham fight, in which they cut to 
pieces green ^urds, os if they were the enemy.* The \vive8 of 
soldiers, in ^ ages, have shown a fundamental desire to be 
fighting by the side of their husbands. 

Dancing very frequently accompanies the 
funeral, and no less frequently is performed at or 
round the death-bed. These customs are still 
found to-day among the peasantry of Spain, 
France, and Ireland, as well as among such natives 
as those of the E. Indian islands, and N, and S, 
America.® Various beliefs attach to this applica- 
tion of the dance. 

The Gauchos dance to celebrate the dead person’s entrance 
into heaven.io In 1879 the congregation of a coloured church in 
Arkansas danced for three nights round the grave of their dead 
pastor, trjing to bring him back to life.^l 


1 GB^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, iL 70 f., 66 ff. 
3 E. Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs ... in Jiforoeco, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 121 ff. 

* Spencer-Gillen», p. 189 ff. 

•* GBi, pt. iii., The Byxnn God, London, 1911, p. 76 ff., quoting 
Plutarch, Thesetis, 21 ; Julius Pollux, iv. 101. 

5 lb., pt ii.. Taboo, London, 1911, p. 123. 

6 E. de Flacourt, Hist, de la grande Isle Madagasear, Paris, 
less, p. 97 f. 

? S. Po^Ye^s, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p. 129 f. 

8 .\. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking I^eoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 18S7, p. 226. 

9 Grove, pp. i, 15, 19, 41, 61 f., 76-79, 116 f., 185, 276, 291, 329. 
10 R, B. Cunningharae Graham, in.S'at. Rev., Christmas suppl., 

IS96, p. 17. 
n JAFL I. I1S96] 83. 


8 . The religious dance. — Dancing as a form or 
part of religious worship is a natural phenomenon, 
whatever may be the precise meaning or application 
of the particular occasion. In early Christianity 
bishops led the faithful in the sacred dances both 
in the churches and before the tombs of the 
martyrs. The practice was forbidden by the 
Council of 692, but the prohibition was inell'ective. 
Centuries later the Liturgy of Paris included the 
rubric, Ic chnnoine ballera au premier psaume. 
As late as the 18th cent, dancing by the priests on 
saints’ days was practised in Frencli provinces.* 

The various ideas connected with dancing 'will 
be found latent in the reliffious dance. When 
David danced before the Ark, the act no doubt 
meant something more than the desire to honour 
the sacred object. In some cases where the inten- 
tion is certainly to ‘ move ’ the deity, the vigorous 
movements of the dancer make the dance a real 
form of prayer. The follo-^ring example is sug- 
gestive : 

The Tarahumare Indians of Mexico hold that * the favour of 
the gods may be won by what for want of a better term may be 
called dancing, but what in reality is a series of monotonous 
movements, a kind of rh 3 'thmical exercise, kept up sometimes 
for two nights. By dint of such hard work they think to pre* 
vail uponthe godstogranttheirprayers. . . . The'Tarahumares 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the animals. 
... Dance with these people is a very serious and ceremonious 
matter, a kind of worship and incantation rather than amuse- 
ment.’ 2 

The honorific element pervades many customs. 
In some cases it is direct. 

'Thus, among the Timagami Indians the feast-dance is *a 
celebration in honour of someone who has provided a feast for 
the camp. The guests are invited in the afternoon, and the 
food is shared from a common place where it has been spread 
upon the ground, each guest being provided with his eating 
utensils. Tobacco is distributed niter the feast. When evening 
comes on, the chief performs the feast-dance in honour of tlie 
donor. He wears some extra apparel and carries a drum in his 
hand to accompany his singing. . . . IVhile singing the feast- 
song, inserting a few words at times in honour of the least- 
maker, and drumming, he dances before the assembb'. Soon 
he threads his way in and out amongst the people, continuing 
his song, and when be has gone through the ranks of the spec- 
tators he dances back to the feast-ground and ends his dance.'t 

9 . Pantomimic dancing. — From the point of 
view of esthetics dancing may be described ns 
muscular music. Like music, it expresses prim- 
arily itself ; secondarily it expresses whatever is 
■ivithm the scope and material of the art. In this 
secondary function dancing is pantomimic. 

The pantomimic has the longest history of all 
forms of dancing. It is highly developed in the 
lowest cultures, such as the Australian, and it 
is popular in the highest civilizations of to-day. 
Like other forms, it is applied to various purposes 
and on various dift'ering occasions. Many other 
forms (see examples cited above) are pantomimic. 
Practically all the ceremonial of the Arunta and 
other Australians is pantomimic, and special orna- 
mentation and dress are usual accessaries.* 

A good deal of mysticism is attached to the 
masked dances or pantomimes which have had so 
remarkable a development among the natives of 
N.W. America. They represent incidents in the 
lives of the guardian spirite of the tribe. 

‘The gift* of a dance ‘means that the prot6g6 of the spirit is 
toperlonn the same dances which have been show-n to him- 
lo these dances he personates the spirit. , . . The obtaining of 
the magical gifts te.p., the ‘death-bringer,' and the water of 
life, as well as the dance itself] from these spirits is called Idko- 
ala, while the person who has obtained them becomes nauafahw, 
supernatural, which is also the quality of the spirit himself. 
The ornaments of all these spirits are described os made of 
cedar hark, which is dyed red in the juice of alder bark. They 
appear to their devotees only in winter.* 5 

In_BO far as any worship is connected ■with such 
animal-dances, they will involve various religious 
emotions. 

* Sat. Rev., 18th Jan. 1896, p. 62. 

20. Lumholtz, Unknenm Mexico, London, 1903, i, 330f. 

2 Speck, p. 27 f. * Spencer-GUIen‘t, passim. 

2 P. Boas, in Report XT.S. Hat. Hist. Jins, for 1S95, Washing- 
ton, 1897, p. 896. 
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Thus, If no res-sou Is ^ven, we assume that, when the lochi 
Indians in some of their dances imitate the movements and 
cries of their totem-animals, they are doing them honour.' 
The Zuni dance before sacred tortoises may be *to intercede 
with the ancestral spirits, incarnate in the animals.’ ^ ^ 

The secret societies of the Kass River Indians possess as heir- 
looms ceremonial dances in one of which the performers practise 
cannibalism ; in another they eat dogs ; in a third they break 
objects with a long dub, paying for the destroyed property with 
property of higher value.? The lastdetail is akin to the system 
of jx3tlatch. 

In the bear-dance of the Timagami Indiana the men and 
women form a large circle, with a leader to direct opera- 
tions. ‘The circle of dancers led by the chief, who carries a 
drum and sinw the bear-dance song, then starts around counter- 
clockwise, The leader sometimes dances backwards, turns 
around, stoops, and in other ways imitates the bear. ... The 
circling keeps up until the song is finished. The idea of this 
dance seems to be to honour the bear by imitating him.** In 
another dance of the same people, the duck -dance, the move- 
ments of a flock of ducks and drakes are represented by the 
evolutions of the dancers, in swerving chain-figures. It is 
curious to note that such a dance is interlarded with European 
steps — ‘a modern waltz turn or two is introduced ’ between the 
movements. At the close the performers quack two or three 
times, ‘This is purely a pleasure-dance.’? 

Pantomime is recognized as an educative process 
in elementary schools to-day, simple operations, 
such as sowing and reaping, being represented by 
appropriate movements.® 

A good illustration of the pantomimic dance as fine art with a 
touch of superstition remaining, or revived for artistic effect, is 
found among the Malays. In their monkey-dance pantomime 
represents the spirit of a monke 3 ’ entering the girl-dancer as she 
is rocked in a cot. Then she imitates the behariour of a monkey, 
and performs some remarkable tree-climhing,7 

In pantomime itself the drama is more important 
than in pantomimic dancing, as it is, e.g.^ in the 
ceremonial dances of the Australians and American 
Indians. The representation of a dramatic story 
in dumb show, 'rith more or less of dancing 
movement, is the ballet of Europe and the panto- 
mime of ancient Rome. Under the Homan 
Empire this form of dancing attained extraordinary 
popularity, superseding other shows, and with it 
remarkable artistic excellence. The fahulce saliicm 
used plots from old mythology, a love-motive being 
the favourite. The best poets of the day were 
commissioned to •write the scenarios, which seem 
at times to have been dra-^vn from contemporaiy 
life. The modem cinema picture-drama is a close 
parallel, but in the fabula saltica an explanatory 
recitative was sung by a chorus accompanied by an 
orchestra.® 

In another form, parallel to modem skirt-danc- 
ing, the dancer represented all the action of the 
various characters by the movements of his body 
and the manipulation of a long cloak.® 

The modem ballet, in common with artistic 
dancing generally, dates from the 15th century. 
The great Renaissance included a new birth of 
dancing. Probably the tradition of the Roman 
pantomimi assisted the institution. From Italy 
the ballet passed to France, where it was perfected 
as the hallet ^action?^ 

1 pt. V,, Spirits of the Com and of the TTifd, iL 76. 

* Ib. ii. 179. 

8 E. Sapir, Gtol. Survey of Canada, Ottaw'a, 1915 (Bulletin 19), 

p. 28. 

* Speck, p. 28. 5 J&. 8 See Ellis, ri. 74. 

7 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 465. 

8 L. C. Purser, in Smith's Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.^, s.v, 

Pantomi^mus,’ ii. sai f. See Sueton. Rero, 64, TYf. 7, C<Rig, 67 ; 

Macrob. ii. 7; Ovid, Ars Am. i. 695 ; Lucian, de Saltatione. 

8 Purser, loc. cit. 

8.tj. ‘Ballet,’ liL 2691. It is there defined as ’a 
theatrical representation in which a story is told only by ges- 
ture, accompanied by music, which should be characterizeu by 
Btronger emphasis than would be employed with the voice.' 
The etjTnoIOR' of ballet, ballad, ball, etc., is doubtful. Skeat 
and the 0£2> refer them to L. Lat. ballare, ‘to dance' ; the 
former favours a connexion with the Sicilian Gr. BahXiCetv, ‘to 
^Dce,' but the origin of (? ^iXkuvS is uncertain. 

Some derive from baUa (ball) * on the alleged ground that in the 
Middle Ages tennis was accompanied with dancing and song* 
{OED), Neither of the classic authorities on tennis (Julian 
Marshall, in The Annals of Tennis, London, 1878 ; J. J. Jusser- 
and, I>es Sports et jeuz d'exercice dans raneienne France, Paris, 
1901) corroborates the musical accompaniment of tennis. E. B. 
Tylor thought that these words came from the Gr»co-Roman 
boU-dauce. 


10 . Dancing as a sodal pastime—Aitistic and 
dramatic dancing has frequently and among variotu 
peoples been placed under a social ban, in the miw 
way and for the same reasons as the drama. JW 
rarely this has been the case with dancing as ^ 
social pastime. Apart from ceremonial dancin"- in 
religious worship, Greeks and Bomans and mo't 
Eastern peoples, while encouraging dancinc as a 
form of entertainmentr— e.p., at hanquets^have 
refused to admit it as a social pastime. There is 
thus a professional class. The Malays never dance 
themselves, but will pay well for good professional 
dancing,* Koman dancers were infames.' But as 
a professional class they had an important though 
unofficial status, like that of the bayaderes of 
India, the yctsAos of Japan, ortheafmc/isof EiTuit 
Even religious dancing developed a professional 
class, if the q'dheshbth, c.g., of Hebrew sanctuaries 
may be so described.’ 

In the history of the world’s art the great dancing 
geniuses, such as Taglioni and Pavlova, are cm 
titled to a position only second to that of great 
singers and musical composers. 

Tlie use of dancingas a social pastime is cota- 
paratively modern. Plato was in favour of boys 
and girls dancing together. The only approxima- 
tion to this was the Sp/ios, in which lioys and girls 
danced in counter-formation.’ The J5th cent, 
renaissance of dancing in Italy passed to France, 
which has been termed ‘ the school ’ of the art of 
dancing, and Spain its ‘true home.’’ It is outside 
the scope of this article to discuss the development 
of this form of dancing, which belongs to the sphere 
of pastime. But it may be noted that the evolu- 
tion of the art throws much light on the evolution 
of society and the individual, and in a more clear- 
out manner than the evolution of music. For, in 
the case of dancing, the whole system is involved. 
As in music, so in dancing, stages of erolntion, 
‘ schools,’ have developed a method, to be super- 
seded by another. Among typical movements may 
be mentioned the pavane ; its character was pro- 
cessional. The mmnet has been described as the 
‘fine flower of the art.’ But actually it expresses 
merely an artificial code of courtesy. The type of 
pair-dancing is the waltz, a dance of uncertain 
origin.* 

Ai’Iien in contact with European culture, native 
peoples throughout the world soon assimilate 
European dances; e.g., the people of Ceram 
(E. Indies) have adopted the waltz.® Conversely, 
the higher cultures assimilate the dances of the 
simpler peoples, and the ephemeral popularity of 
the tango and ‘ragtime’ serves to illustrate the 
continuity of human physical evolution. 

iJTZRiToEz.— The authorities quoted in the article supplf 
eatisfactorj' data, but there are no treatises written on anj 
scientifically comprehensive lines. 

A. E. Ceawlev. 

PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS.— I. lyTJto- 


SUCTORY. — I. Interpretation of prodigies.— IITiat 
fortune or misfortune the prodigy portends is 
determined for the individual by the culture to 
which he belongs. Its origin in the culture is 
properly matter of historical research, for the same 
interpretation may have had different origins, and 
different interpretations may have the same objec- 
tive cause, the respective similarity and difference 
representing the varied reactions of the cultures in 
question. Were the interpretations given by dilier- 


1 Skeat, Malay MaqiCt p. 458. 

2 C. L. Souvay, in CA s.r. * Dancing,' iv. 619. 

3J£iv.t25. 

4 G. E. Marindin, in Smith’s Diet. o/Gr. and Rom. Anttg.^, 
s.e, ’Saltatio,’ ii. 594 ; Plato, Lepp. vi. 771. 

5 EDrll vii. 79S». ® Ii’- 

7 Jb. 799i> ; I^ench robe, from the Volta of Provence ; German 
has mafeen, ' to revolve.* , p , 

5 J. O. F. Eiedel, De Sluii- m kroesharige ratten tvttehen SeU 
bet en Papua^ The Hague, 1SS6, p. ISO. ^ 
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ent cultures -wholly arhitraiy, they would not 
present such thoroughgoing, or even such partial, 
resemhlauce. Some of the resemhlances may be 
attributed to cultural diffusion, where the pheno- 
menon is really continuous in development, over- 
flo-wing, as it were, the cultural hounds within 
which it orginates. The classical cultures are 
good instances, for here we have historical proof of 
the diffusion, such proof, in the nature of the case, 
being veiy difficult (x) obtain in primitive society, 
■where tribal tradition is an unsafe guide. The 
spontaneous effect of the phenomena upon the 
mind is, however, in some cases such as, U not to 
rule out diffusion, at least to make this supposi- 
tion superfluous. The eclipse and the earthquake, 
e.g,, never portend good. The reason is not far 
to seek: earthquakes never eflect any good, and 
frequently leave disaster in their train ; the com- 
pletion of what the eclipse partly effects, in bring- 
ing about a diminution of light, would be the 
culmination of disasters ; darkness has ever been 
the harbinger of e-vils which the garish light of 
day dissipates.^ 

In many other instances the prodigy points its 
oivn moral, though one largely determined by the 
predisposition of the people who interpret it (as, 
e.g., Napoleon’s ‘ sun of Austerlitz ’). Whether or 
not the inference made is historically true, the 
following passage shows that the suggestion of the 
interpretation grows out of the nature of the 
event : 

‘ At the time ol the ampI'iScation and enlarpiof [of the village 
from which SUIan grew] by Bellonesus there happened a very 
strange accident, which cave occasion ol the denomination. 
For when it was new building, a certaine wilde Sow that came 
forth of an oldc ruinous house very early in the rooming, 
hapned to meet some of those that were set aworke about the 
building of the city. This Sow had halle her body covered with 
hard bristly haire as other Pigges are, and the other halfe with 
very soft and white wool : which portenturo, Beilonesua took 
for a very happy and ominous token, so that he caused the city 
to be called Slediolanum from the halfe-wooled Sow. What his 
reason was why he should esteem this strange spectacle for 
such a luckie token I know not but I conjecture it might he 
this : perhaps he supposed that the bristly haire might presage 
strength and puissance in his subjects, and the wooll plenty of 
necessary meanes that might tend to the clothing ol their 
bodies.* 2 

2. The realm of the unknown. — The unknown 
is highly charged with mystic power. Many 
peoples, like the Thonga, have added faith in 
foreign medicines just because they come from a 
distant land.’ For this reason the Bakongo seldom 
engage the medicine-man of their own village. 

* They know too much about him to waste their money on 
him- They flout him and send for the medicine-man of another 
village of whom they know little or nothing.*-* 

In the skill with which iron is worked there is 
something mystical. Among the Bakon“o, as 
among many of the tribes of Africa and of India, 
the blacksmith holds an honourable position, or is 
despised and feared. Similarly, the forge is often 
regarded as a sacred place, and respect is shown 
towards the anvil and the fire.’ 

In the Middle Ages this superstitions fear and 
dread attached to the higher learning and superior 
skUl. ! 

A good instance ol this tendency is the attitude taken i 
towards Michael Scot, on Irishman ol the 13th cent- who I 
narrowly escaped being an archbishop over the see of Cashel. 
*He was so widely renowned tor his varied and extensive learn- 
ing that he n-as credited with supernatural powers ; a number 
oflegends grew up around his name which hid Ins real merit, 
and transformed the man of science into a magician. In the 
Border country traditions of his magical power ore common. 
Boccaccio alludes to ‘*a great master in necromancy, called 
Michael Scot,*’ while Bante places him in the eighth circle of 


I Cf. F. Batrel, The East. 0 / Manlund, Eng. tr., i. 49. 
t T. Coryat, Cnidities, London, 1611, i. 114, 
s H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. A/n’cnn Tn’6e. Kenchfltel, 
1913-13, ii. 414 1 E- M. Lawrence, primitive Pepcho-tkerapy 
and Qnackerji, London, 1910. 

* J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bnionoo, London, 1914, 
p. 2S3. 

5 Jh. p. 93. 


Hell * — all because his learning was beyond the comprehension 
of his fellows. In the 14th cent, similar magic powers were 
attributed to Geraldj the fourth earl of Desmond, solely on 
account of his learning.I In Ireland, during the witchcraft 
superstition, many -women were put to death on the charge of 
using black magic solely because of their skill in simples and 
their knowledge of the medicinal value of herbs— Just such skill 
and knowledge as have given rise to our present pharmacoposia 

The realm of the unknown is peopled by many 
monstrous beings. This is especially true of the 
celestial regions and what are, for the people in 
question, the remoter parts of the earth. In the 
moon and on parts of the earth, say the Eskimos, 
are manlike creatures without head or neck, hut 
having a broad mouth, armed with sharp teeth, 
across the_ chest.’ Many tribes in Africa have 
similar beliefs. They prevailed in Europe until a 
century ago.’ In fact, the disposition to make 
monsters out of the distant and poorly-known is as 
old as history. The early Babylonians reported an 
attack by a strange people who had the bodies 
of birds and the faces of ravens, whose dwelling- 
place was in the monntains to the north of Meso- 
potamia. 

3- The psychology of prodigies. — (a) Secogni- 
tion of events as prodigious . — What phenomena 
are recognized ns prodigies and what importance 
attaches to them depends upon the state of mind, 
social and individual. The wise man, as Seneca* 
has expressed it, is not moved with the utmost 
violences of fortune, nor with the extremities of 
lire and sword, whereas a fool is afraid of his oivn 
shadow, and surprised at all accidents, as if they 
were all levelled at him. As Pliny ’ says, the 
Romans could not he sure of anything, not even 
that a person was dead j there are, in fact, many 
examples of the dead returning to life, in some 
cases after the funeral pyre had been lighted and 
the flames had proceeded too far to permit rescue. 
There are critical moments when the mind, group 
and individual, is especially liable to harbour 
hallucinations and to magnify the ordinary into 
something prodigious. Intense expectancy gives 
exaggerated proportions to every event vdiich is 
extraordinary, and heightened anticipation leaps 
forward into supposititious realization. The 
politico-religious fervour of the down-trodden Jews 
affords many illustrations. 

Prior to the revolt In Judtea whicb broke out in a.d. 66 this 
expectancy gave Hie and permanency to a host ol terrifying 
rumours, >vhich, in turn, fanned the fervour into greater 
vagaries. *Men dreamed only of signs and omens ; the apoca- 
l^TpUc hue of Jewish fancy stained everything with abloody halo. 
Comets, swords in the battles in the clouds, light breaking 
forth of itsell from the depth of the sanctuary, victims at the 
moment of sacrifice bringing forth a monstrous progeny, — 
these were the talcs told with horror from mouth to mouth. 
One day the vast brazen gates ol the Temple had fioum open of 
themselves and refused to close. At the Passover of a.d. 65, 
about 8 a.ra., the Temple was for haH an hour lighted as bright 
as day ; come thought that it %va3 on fire. Again, at Pentecost, 
the priests heard a sound os of many persons la the Interior, 
malung hasty preparations as if for flight, and saying to one 
another, **i^t us depart hence I” The great disturbance of 
mind was itself the best of signs that something extraordinary 
was about to happen.* ® 

The devil you know is better than the devil you 
don’t IcnoWj and the latter always excels in power 
and malignity. 

An ob3er%'cr of the Iroquois has declared that no Iroquois 
lives who would not in the night-time quail at seeing a bright 
light the nature of which he not understand.? The Jesuits 
who visited the Huron in 1653 found them entertaining ‘a 
superstitious regard for everything which savored a little ol the 
uncommon. If, for instance, in their hunt they had difficulty 
in killing a bear or a stag, and on opening it they found in ita 
head or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or a serpent, etc., 


1 St. John D. Seymour, Irish WUcheraft and Demonologyt 
I>ubUn, 1918. p. 52 f. 

2 E. W. Nelson, in IS JiBEW a6991, p. 442. 

8 See, e.p., Lord Monboddo, Of tXe Origin and Progress 
Language, Edinburgh, 1774-92, i, ; PC^', Ratzel, iitfif. of 
Mankind. 

* Qtia’sf. KaU vi. 1. 5 hN vii. 68. 

® E, Renan, The Anti‘Christ, Paris, 1876, ch. i. 
p. 6S. 
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ther said that such object was an oki, that is, an enchantment 
t^hich crave stren^h and vigor to the animal, go that it could 
not be killed ; and they used it os the Bupcrstitious do reli- 
quaries, la order to be ahvays prosperous.’ i ... 

In many parts of England and of Atnenca a crou infr hep is 
considered verj' unlucky and can by no means be permitted to 
strut and fret with impunity : 

' A whistling woman and a crovdng hen 
Always come to some bad end.' 

The AustraKau is somewhat afraid of the unloue and weird 
•Ha! ha I’ and ‘Hoo! hooT of the laughing jackass.- The 
Aitius find it u-ise not to imitate the cry of any unknown bird, 
for strange birds are often sent by the devil and cany about 
the seeds of discase.3 Double fruits in bananas, nuts, etc., 
being somewhat out of the oniinaty, ore believed in N, Queens- 
land to be made by certain invisible beings. The Romans were 
similarly impressed nith the presence of a double ‘ head * of 
the liver of a victim, as also by the absence of a 'head.'-* 

l\*hen the devout Brahman ascetic heard the elephant talk- 
ing to a tree, he exclaimed in amazement, 'Hal what is this 
wonder, that an elephant should epeak with an intelligible 
voice, and that I should understand himT*# 

Those trees are regarded os sinister and are considered In- 
auspicious which arc never propagated from seed, and bear no 
fruK.® It portends evil when the cultivated olive changes into 
the wild, and the white grape or fig becomes wild. It was an 
eiil portent when, upon the arrival of Xerxes at Laodicea, a 
plane-trw was transformed into an olive and tank into the 
earth shortly before the dril wars of Pompeius Magnus began, 
learing only a few of the branches protruding from the ground. 
The Sibylline Books were consulted, and it was found that a 
war of extermination was impending, which would be attended 
with greater carnage the nearer It approached the city of Rome. 
Another kind of prodigy is the springing up of a tree In some 
extraordinary and unusual place — e.ff., the head of a statue, an 
altar, or another tree. A fig-tree shot forth from a laurel at 
Cj'ricus, just before the siege of that city; in like manner, at 
Tralles, a palm issued from the pedestal of the statue of the 
dictator C^sar, at the period of his dvil wars. So, too, at 
Rome, in the Capitol, In the time of Perseus, a palm-tree grew 
from the head of the statue of Jupiter— a presage of impending 
victory and triumphs. This palm having been destroyed by a 
tempest, a Cg-tree sprang op in the verj- same place, at the 
period of lustration made at a time at which, according to Piso, 
•an author of high authority,' ? all sense of shame had been 
utterly banished. ' Above all the nrodides that have ever been 
heard of, however, we ought to place the one that was seen in 
our own time, at the period of the fall of the Emperor Kero^ In 
the territory of Mamiclnum; a plantation of olives, belonging 
to Vectius Marcellus, one of the principal members of the 
Equestrian order, bodily crossed the highway, while the fields 
that lay on the opposite eideol the road passM over to supply 
the place which had been thus vacated by the oUve-j-ard.*® 

The fear of ghosts is universal. 

I^Tien the supposedly dead Geraint, hero of the i/aWno 7 f<m, 
rose op and slew one of the assembled company, *all left the 
board and fled away. And this was not so much through fear 
of the living as through the dread they felt at seeing the dead 
man rise up to slaj* them-'* It was natural forTelgue O'Xeill, 
the Irish blacksmith, when he discovered that the rider of the 
horse was a ghost, to •recoil nith a terrified prayer.*^® 

This fear is not a fear of ply^ical injury, but a 
fear far transcending this. In this temtory all 
natural restraint breaks do^n. 


Horror was on the faces of the friends of a certain John 
Browne of Durley when, as he lay dyin^ in the year 1G54, they 
a great iron triple-lockcd chest, which stood at the loot of 
the bed, ‘begin to open, lock by Jock, without the aid of any 
visible band, uatn at length the lid stood upright,' 

Horror tvould be on our faces too, if tve accepted 
the fact that there was no natural explanation. 
There is no otlier attitude to take in the presence 
of events that shatter our every-day working 
categories.^* 

(6) iScft^ious a^cct , — ^The concepts and emotions 
that harbour prodigies, and find in them a wealth 
of mystic meaning, have much in common Anth the 
religions attitude. Disasters of all kin^ are 
recognized as the inflictions of an angry god. 
Pindar’s remark, ‘ I ween there is no marvel impos- 
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Bible if gods have ivrought thereto,’* is profoucdlv 
true. U he divine nature of the ruler liimFelf -svai 
from the time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Koman emperors of the 1st cent, and even 
longer, evidenced by oracles, portents, and snner- 
natural displays of various sorts. ^ 

The Christian army of Ferdinand cl Spam, when WHc? 
the Moors in the stronghold of Mochllng, near Granad* d? 
charged from their guns inextinguishable combustible^ ’‘cw 
of these, which passed high through the air like a meteor •JSl' 
ing out sparks and crackling as it went, entered the windowef 
ft tower which was used as a magarine of gunpowder Th* 
tower blew up with ft tremendous explosion. ... The iloo^ 
who had never vvitnessed an explosion of the kind, ascnlied ti« 
destruction of the tower to a miracle, Somewho badretath^ 
descent of the Eirning ball, Imagined that fire had fallen fresa 
heaven to punish them for their pertinacity. Th* uioris 
Agapida, himself, believes that this fiery missive was conducted 
by divine agency to confound the infidels ; on opinion in which 
he is supported by other Catholic historians.** Thus each inter- 
preted the event in a way that fitted in with his intelleciaU 
background, while both p-artles found in its superhuman and. 
for them, supernatural character something of the ^vine. 
IVTien, later, the Spanish forces bad suffered a year cf dis- 
couraging reverses with scarcely a bright spot in all their 
campaigns againstthe iloors, theunusually severe storms which 
swept the land seemed to have a sinister meaning, and suggwted 
visitations from on high. High winds prevailed and rains 
deluged the land, overflowing the v'alleys, undermining the 
houses, and drowning the flocks. * " A vast black cloud moved 
over the land, accompanied by a hurricane and & trembling of 
the earth. Houses were unroofed, the walls and ^tllements 
of fortresses shaken, and lofty towers rocked to their foandi- 
tions. Ships, ridingatanchor, wereeitherstrandedorswaDowed 
op; ethers, under saj}, were tossed teand fro upon mouatiia 
waves, and cast upon the land, where the whirlwind rent them 
in pieces and scattered them in fragments in the air. , . . Some 
of the faint-hearted,” adds Antonio Agapida Rhe Spanish 
chronicler], “looked upon this torment of the elements as a 
prx>digious event, out of thccourse of nature. In the weakness 
of their fears, they connected it with those troubles which 
occurred in various places, considering it n portent of some 
great calamitv, about to be wrought by the violence of the 
blood^'-banded El Zagal and his fierce adherents." *3 
A like interpretation was given by the iuhabitants of Cen- 
etance, In Switzerland, of a terrific storm of rain and hail which 
came upon some encamped soldiers, on a Sunday night (Sth May 
1W2), when 'all the tents were in a thrice blown over. Uwm 
not possible for any match to keep fire, or any soior to handle 
his musket or yet to stand. . . . Oursojors, and some of our 
officers too (who suppose that no thing which is more than 
ordinarie can be the product of nature)attribnted thiskurrikaa 
to the divilish ekiU oj some Irish intc/is.' * 


The caUistrophic drives men to their ■wits’ end, 
and even beyond the bounds of reason. He who is 
deterred by no clearly apprehended danger be- 
comes panic-stricken in the face of mysterious 
forces. The feeling of human inability to cope 
viith the situation intensifies the individual’s help- 
lessness. There is nothing to do but cringe and 
hope. 

‘For what can one believe quite safe,' asks Seneca, ‘If th* 
world itself is shaken, and its most solid parts totter to their 
fall T Where, indeed, can our fean have bmit if the one thicj 
Immovably fixed, which upholds all other things in dependence 
on it, begins to rock, and the earth lose its chief characteristic, 
stability ? ^^'hat refuge can our weak bodies find? Uliither 
shall anxious ones flee when fear springs from the ground acd 
isdranm up from the earth’s foundations? If roofs atanytiice 
begin to crack and premonitions of fall are given, there is 
general panic: all hurry pell-mell out of doors, they abandon 
their household treasures, and trust for safeQ' to the public 
street But if the earth itself stir up destruction what refuge or 
help can we look for? If this solid globe which upholds and 
defends us, upon which our cities are built, which has been 
called by some the world’s foundation, staler and remove, 
whither are we to turn ? ’ 3 

’When there is public alarm through fall of cities, 
burying of %vhole nations, and shaking of earth’s 
foundations, u’hat ■wonder that minds in the dis- 
tractiw of s'ofiering and terror should wander 
forth bereft of sense? Indeed, on no occasion 
will one find more instances of raving prophets 
than when mingled terror and superstition have 
struck men’s hearts. The Malakand tribes that 
attacked the British in 1897, under the leadership 
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ot the Mad Mullah, are one of many examples of 
a people assailed hy supernatural terrors and 
doubts, lured by hopes of cwestial glory, and taught 
to expect prodigious events.* 

H. SiSTOnr. — I. The Greek mew of prodigies. 
— ^According to Empedocles, the various parts of 
animals had a separate existence. Heads new 
supported by no necks, arms wandered about 
detached from shoulders, and disembodied eyes 
pierced the solitudes. These several parts united, 
forming in some cases normal creatures, but, 
because of their vagarious juxtaposition, in some 
cases monstrosities, such as man-headed oxen. 
The normal ones, being better adapted to the con- 
ditions of life, survived, while the monsters perished 
because of tiieir maladjustment. 

The stress of the times always heightened the 
interest in prodigies. Thus, during the Pelopon- 
nesian War there were earthquakes unparalleled 
in their extent and fury, and eclipses of the sun 
more numerous than are recorded to have happened 
in any former age, if we are to believe Thucy- 
dides.^ Again, while Xerxes was leading his army 
into Greece, prodigies of his defeat were not want- 
ing: a mare gave birth to a hare, signifying, says 
Herodotus, that Xerxes would return fleeing for 
his life, and a mule brought forth a colt with 
the organs of both sexes,’ Again, when the 
Persian army approached the temple at Delphi, 
numerous prodigies appeared ; the sacred arms 
transported themselves outside the temple; 
thunder struck two crags above the heads of the 
barbarian force and brought them down upon the 
foe with considerable mortality.* Two days after 
the olive-tree in the Ereohtheum had been burned 
down, a shoot a cubit long had sprung up from the 
stump.’ Salt fish that were being fried leaped 
from the pan; this signified that the deceased 
Protesilaus would leap from the dead and avenge 
himself on the one who had wronged him.® 

By reading the horoscope Greek astrologers 
were able to predict the birth of monstrosities. If 
there was disjunction (dviipSo-a) between all or 
most of the recognized proper positions of the 
planets, a monstrous birth might he expected. It 
would not he of human birth if the planets in 
question were in the sign of one of the animals.’ 

2 . The Roman view. — ^Tlie speculations of Era- 

g idocles found place in the philosophy of the 
omens. The earth in the beginning produced 
various monsters that sprang up with wonderful 
faces and limbs. But these • prodigies and portents ’ 
were generated to no purpose, for nature abhorred 
and prevented their increase.’ Pliny’ speaks of 
races having hut one eye, and that in the middle 
of the forehead — veritable Polyphemoi. Some had 
their feet turned backwards ; they could proceed 
with wonderful velocity, and wandered about in- 
discriminately with the wild beasts. Some peoples 
were partly male and partly female. Some had 
only one leg, but with a foot so large that they 
could lie down in the shade of it. Some had no 
noses, some no months, subsisting upon odours, 
and needing neither meat nor drink. Some lived 
to be 400 years old. 

Eivy relates three prodigious births : at Frusino, 
a lamb with a sow’s head ; at Sinuessa, a pig with 
a human head ; among the Lucani, a foal with five 
feet.” W omen gave birth to elephants, to serpents, 
to hippocentaurs.** The birth of more than three 
children at one birth was looked upon hy the 
*W. tu S. ChorchUI, Steny of the ilalakand field Force, 
London, 1693, p. SS. 
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Romans as portentous. During the reign of 
Augustus the birth of four children at one birth 
was quickly followed by a famine. 

In the troublous times following immediately 
upon Nero’s reign, and inaugurated by it, there 
appeared through the Roman world loathsome 
spectres, monsters horn of slime, and prodigies of 
every sort. Prominent among these were mon- 
strous births, especially cases where several heads 
were possessed by the progeny. To the Roman 
mind each of these represented an emperor. Real 
or pretended hybrids were given a similar inter- 
pretation. A hog with claws like a hawk’s was 
accepted as a perfect image of Nero.* 

Bright lights sometimes proceeded from the 
heavens during the night-time, as though the day 
had suddenly ventured to intrude ; a burning 
shield was seen to dart across the sky at sunset, 
from west to cast, scintillating. In one case a 
spark fell from a star, increasing in size as it ap- 
proached the earth, until it attained the magnitude 
of the moon, shining as through a clond. It after- 
wards returned into the heavens and was converted 
into a lampas. Stars moved about in various 
directions.’ A how, or a circle of red, might 
suddenly appear about the sun. 

In ancient Rome it rained milk, blood, a flesh 
which did not putrefy, wool, iron, and baked tiles. 
During the war with the Cimhri, and at other 
times, the air was filled with the rattling of arms 
and the sound of trumpets. Annies were seen 
marching, countermarching, and fighting, and the 
heavens themselves were seen in flames.’ In the 
district of Mutina two mountains rushed together, 
falling upon each other with a very loud crash, 
and then receding; in the daytime flame and 
smoke issued from them. There was the usual 
great crowd of witnesses. All the farmhouses 
were thrown down by the shock, and many of the 
animals in them were killed. This heralded the 
Social War, which was even more disastrous for 
Italy. Near Harpasa, in Asia, was a large rock 
which could he moved by the finger, but not if the 
entire body was applied to it. Near the river 
Indus n certain mountain had such attraction for 
iron that, if shoes containing iron were placed on 
it, they could not be withdrawn, while another 
repelled iron to such an extent that the foot with- 
in a shoe containing iron could not rest upon it. 
In several places things pushed into the ground 
could not he pulled out. 

Prodigies might appear at any time, hut they 
were especially frequent in time of political or 
national danger or disaster. In the year in which 
Fahius Maximus was for the third time elected to 
the consulship the sea appeared on fire ; at Sinn- 
essa a cow brought forth a colt ; the statues in 
the temple of Juno Sospita, Lanuvium, sweated 
blood, and a shower of stones fell in the neighbour- 
hood of that temple. 

* On account of this shower the nine days* sacred rite was 
celehratcd, ns is usual on such occasions, and the other pro- 
digies wero careiuily expiated.' •< 

Prodigies announced from many places while 
Hannibal was threatening Rome augmented the 
terror. In Sicily several darts of the soldiers had 
taken fire ; in Sardinia the staff of a horseman who 
was going his rounds upon a wall took fire as he 
held it in his hand ; the shores were frequently 
ablaze ; at Pnenestc two shields sweated Wood ; at 
Arpi red-hot atones fell from the heavens; at 
Capena shields appeared in the heavens, and the 
sun fought with the moon ; two moons rose during 
one day ; the fonntain of Hercules flowed with 
spots of blood; in Antinm bloody ears of grain 
feU into the basket as the people were reaping ; at 
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Falerii the heavens appeared c)eft os if with a 
great chasm, and from the cleft came a vast light ; 
the prophetic tables suddenly diminished in size, 
and one fell out, on which appeared the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Mars shakes his spear.’ The statue of Mars 
at Rome, on the Appian Way, sweated at the 
sight of images of wolves ; at Capua the heavens 
seemed to he on fire, and the moon appeared to be 
falling amid the rain. This must, indeed, have 
been good preparation for smaller wonders. 

' After these,’ Bays Livy, ‘ credit tvas given to prodigies of less 
magnitude : that the goats of certain persons had borne wool ; 
that a hen had changed herself into a cock ; and a cock into 
a hen; these things having been laid before the senate, as 
reported, the authors being conducted into the senate-house, 
the consul took the sense of the fathers on religious aflalrs. It 
was decreed that these prodigies should be expiated, partly 
with full-grown, partl,v with sucking, victinis-’l 

Later, in the Punic AVar, another flood of pro- 
digies aroused new fear to supplement the old. 
Crows had tom some gold in the Capitol with their 
beaks and had eaten it j at Antium mice gnawed 
a golden crown ; an immense quantity of locusts, 
coming apparently from nowhere, filled the whole 
country around Capua ; at Reate a foal with five 
feet was bom ; at .djiagnia scattered fires appeared 
in the sky and were followed by a meteor ; at 
Arpinum the earth sank into an immense ™lf, in a 
plaee where the ground was level; the ‘liead’ of 
the liver was absent from the first victim immolated 
by one of the consuls. These prodigies were ex- 
piated by offerings and sacrifices.’ 

A circle of stars near the moon was visible when 
Augustus entered Rome, after the death of his 
father, to assume the name by which ho was after- 
wards knovvTi.* Shakespeare is following ample 
precedent in announcing the ominous appearance 
of five moons immediately after the death of Prince 
Arthur. < 

The early Christian view. — The spirit of 
evil, typified by the Roman power or by the 
violent party of Jerasalem, as the case may be, is 
a dragon which pours out a flood of water to sweep 
away the Church (Rev 12‘’''*). The concept is 
possibly of Babylonian or Egyptian origin,' though 
it is found also in Alazdmism.' The false prophet 
or Antichrist is especially liable to representation 
as some prodigy. The ‘ false prophet ’ whom the 
writer of the Apocalypse represents as an ally of 
Nero is a wonder-worker who causes fire to fall 
from the sky, graven images to live and speak, 
and who puts the ‘mark of the beast’ upon men 
(J 3 H -17 15 i 9 j_ Elsewhere (13“) the false prophet 
is a monster, speaks like n dragon, and has • two 
horns like a lamb.’ Norarethere lacking elements 
of the prodigious in that hated Anticlirist, the 
emperor Nero, whose life has been likened to the 
discordant cries of a grotesque witches’ revel. 

In the bloody troublous days of Nero meteors 
and celestial signs received heightened attention. 

’Comets, eclipses, mock-suns, northern lights, in which 
appear croyns, swords, and streaks of blood, fantastic forms of 
clouds in time of heat, with traces of battles or strange beasts, — 
drew eager attention and seemed never to have been so vivid 
ns in these tragic 3 'ears. All the talk was ol showers ol blood, 
of wonderful thunder-bolts, of rivers flowing up-stream, or 
of hloodj’ torrents. A thousand things never noticed In 
ordinarj' times came to have a high importance in the feverish 
excitement of the public mind,’7 

_ Christ Himself had prophesied that nation would 
rise against nation, kingdom against kingdom ; 
there would be epthquakes, terrors, famines, pes- 
tilences on all sides, and great signs in the sky 
(Mt 24*'®, Mk IS’'®, Lk 2I*‘“). The prophecy had 
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Us ample fulfilment in the near future The 
famine came in tlie year 68 ; inundation from the 
Tiber in 69 and from tlie sea along the coast of 
Lycia ; tlie pestilence visited Rome in 65, carrvine 
off 30,000 inhabitants; Lyons was swept in the 
same year by a devastating conflagration, and the 
Campania by scarcely less destructive cyclones and 
tornadoes ; tempests spread terror broadcast and 
nature seemed everywhere perversa It was a 
prevalent belief that portents, hiding of the sun 
and moon in darkness, brandishing of swords in 
the sky, were to usher in the Messianic kingdom ■ 
This view— that calamities were signs of the 
Messiah’s approach — was in vogue among the 
Jews for many centuries after the time of Christ.’ 

Similar interpretations, inherited no doubt from 
Rome, were rife ns late ns the 9th cent., and per- 
sisted through the Middle Ages. It was during a 
wild storm that Cromwell passed away ; for had 
not the devil come to carry off his soul ! Numerous 
and more terrible were the omens heralding the 
dentil of Cliorlemagnc, recounted by his contempo- 
rary and biographer, Eginhard : 

There were frequent eclipses, both solar and Innir, sad a 
black spot appeared for seven days on the sun, during the last 
three years of his life; the gallery between the basilica and the 
palace fell suddenly In ruin ; accidental Are consumed the 
w'oodcn bridge over the Rhino at llaycncc — both gallery and 
bridge had been constructed by Charlemagne ; during his last 
campaign into Saxony a hall of tire fell suddenly from the 
heavens with a great light- ’It rushed across the clear iky 
from right to lelt, and everybody (vas wondering what was 
the meaning of the sign, when the horse which he was riding 
gave a sudden plunge, head foremost, and fell,’ His javelin 
was struck from his hand with a violence that sent it twenty 
feet away. The palace at Alx-Ia-Chapelle frequently trembled, 
the roofs of whatever buildings he tarried In kept up acontimial 
crackling noise, the basilica was struck by llghtnfag, and the 
glided ball that adorned the pinnacle of the root was shattered 
by the thunder-bolt and buried upon the bishop’s bouse ad- 
joining.’ 

III. Anhials. — r . Divination. — Divination la 
by no means confined to the classical cultures, 

Xt is practised by means of lice In the Torres Straits, and on 
the Island of Her is a dliinatory shrine where omens are taken 
from the movements of Insects, lizards, and other anlmala’ 
The Kirghiz divine by means of the shoulder-blade of a sheep; the 
Durlnts use the shoulder-blade of a sheep ora goat in divining 
the cause ol disease or for the discovery ol a thief, A written 
law was given by God to the chief tribal ancestor of the Buriats, 
who, on his way home to his owm people, fell asleep under a 
haystack. A owe came to the stack and ate up all Che law as 
well as the hay, but the law remained engraved on the ewe’s 
shoulder-blade.’ The Knyans of Borneo cast hears’ teeth as 
dice by w-ay of divination, and the Igorot resort to divination 
with chickens. Before going to battle the Samoans observe 
the movements of a lizard in a bundle of spears. If it raas 
about tlie points of the spears and the outside ol the bundle, it 
Is a good omen ; if it works Its way into the centre for concml- 
ment, it Is a bad omen. If a lizard comes down ontheinrt 
post rather than on the matting which partly covers it, this is 
a bad portent ; simiiarly if it crosses the path of a man going 
to battle.’ The Thonga preserve, as useful for divinatorj- pur- 
poses, the astragalus of a smaller animat found in the stuhls ol 
a hyena — * a most uncommon discovery.’T 

See, further, artt. Divikation. 

2 . Omens. — Omens like^^iBe are common among 
primitive people. 

The flocking: of vultures denotes Impending war, It beinr the 
habit of these birds to prey upon the bodies of the eiam.® 
The snake portends death to a Bushman.® Among: the Thonga 
it is a bad omen for a mole to cross one's path.*® The screech 
of tbceagle informed theTakelma that some one would be killed 
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the deity intimated to men the evils that were 
about to befall them. During the 2nd cent, of our 
era, when earthquakes were both frequent and 
frightful in their destruction of cities, the Stoic 
philosophers, feeling the old explanation insufficient 
to account for such disasters, attributed them to 
the displeasure of the gods— a view which later 
Christian theology welcomed and made popular. 
The earthquakes which were so prevalent m the 
region of the Bay of Naples in the 1st cent. A.D. 
were interpreted by Christians as signs of divine 
wrath visiting deserved punishment upon the 
wicked and licentious Homans ; and the latter also 
regarded them as supernatural. Lucretius, follow- 
ing Epicurus, Democritus (water and air), and 
Anaxagoras (fire and air), ascribes earthquakes to 
the fall of great substances beneath the earth as 
well as to air escaping from subterranean caverns. 
Seneca attributes them to escaping air.* 

Earthquakes occurring during the day or a little 
after sunset are heralded by a long thin cloud 
extending over the clear sky. The water in wells 
is more turbid than usual and emits a disagreeable 
odour. Birds settle upon vessels at sea and give 
the alarm. Yet so ominous are earthquakes that 
Pliny, who is inclined to find their cause in sub- 
terranean winds, declares that the city of Borne 
never experienced a shock which was not the fore- 
runner of some great calamity.’ 

The Japanese once held that the magnet loses 
its power during an earthquake or even immedi- 
ately prior to one. They attributed earthquakes 
to movements of a tortoise, on which the earth 
rests, or to the flapping of a large subterranean 
fish, which, when it wakes, wriggles about and 
causes the vibrations. During a severe earthquake 
masses of people can be seen, robed in white, some 
of them on their knees, attempting to appease the 
wrath of the gods or demons who are responsible 
for the distuihanoe.’ The Indians of the south- 
western part of the United States have a similar 
belief. They say that the shaking of the earth is 
caused by the ivrigding of a large subterranean 
serpent or dragon. The Tlingit attribute them to 
Old-w'oman-undemeath.* This is almost identical 
with the belief prevalent in Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia. The Arabs regard an earthquake as the 
will of Allah and resign themselves to it calmly, 
not anticipating any greater calamity. The 
Caribs attribute earthquakes to a subterranean 
people.’ The natives of Bali and of the Pagi 
Islands attribute them to evil spirits, as do the 
Mao Naga. With these peoples, as also among 
the ancient Hindus and in ancient Borne, a tabu 
was placed on all ordinary occupations ; a Brahman 
might not read the Veda, Earthquakes were so 
common in Borne in the year 193 B.C. that all 
public business was blocked, and during the 
following year shocks lasting thirty-eight days 
called for a total cessation of business. As late as 
the time of the emperor Claudius an earthquake 
was always followed by the appointment of a 
holiday for the performance of sacred rites.® 
After the occurrence of an earthquake during a 
battle Earth rvould be appeased.' In the first 
centuries A.D. the pagan Homans usually attributed 
them to displeasure towards the Christians.' In 
the_ 8th cent., Bede® attributes earthquakes to the 
leviathan in his subteiTanean prison, ■who, in his 
indignation, shakes the earth, Aristotle’s view 


* e«ast. Jfof. Vi. 6-32. SJJjVij. 83. 

' B. B. Hubbard, U.S. in the FarSast, Richmond, Va., JS99, 
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7 Florus, But. i. 19, 

8 See W. E. H. Lecky, BUt. of Europtaix Morale. London. 

1888, New York, 1910, f. 408. * 
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was generally championed by the later media.,-., i 
theologians (as by Cardinal d’Ailly, Concord^ 
astronomicas veritatis cum theologia, Paris 14S31 
yet in I5S0, during the reign of Queen Eli’ralwk 
e.arthquakes were generally considered by the 
clergj- as evidence of God’s wrath— a view popnlnr 
in the New England States ns late as the iLt half 
of the 18th cent., and revived on the Pacific coast 
after the earthquake of 1906 which destroyed Saa 
Prancisco. 


3. Eclipses. — ^The Chaldmans explained eclipses 
on the supposition that one half of the moon was 
bright, the other half dark. When slie suddenly 
turned the bright side away from men and pre- 
sented to them her dark visage, they had evidence 
of her displeasure. Some event of importance— 
a pestilence, a famine, a war, an earthquake- 
followed hard upon each eclipse. For the Greeks, 
similarly, an eclipse boded no good. It signified 
the turning aside of the face of the god and the 
approach of a dire crisis. The moon Tiid the sun, 
and the sun fell into a swoon, or (dd/niii. 

ance). The moon, assisted by the other planets, 
then provided the energy which the sun tempo- 
rarily could not supply. 


‘ Xerxes [remarking' on eclipse of the sun] was seized with 
alarm, and, sending at once for the Magians, inquired of them 
the meaning of the portent. They replied: ‘‘God is fore- 
showing to the Greeks the destruction of their cities; for ths 
sun foretells for them and the moon for us." So Xerxes, thus 
instructed, proceeded on his wa^’ with great gladness of heart.’l 


An eclipse caused Cleombrotus to bring his army 
home. 


‘For while he was offeriDg seerifice to know if he should 
march out avaiust the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened 
in mid sky.*’ 

In 585 B.C. a sudden eclipse of the snn caused the 
fighting Medes and Lydians to lay down their 
arms and hastily make peace ; and the Athenian 
expedition ■which tvas about to depart from 
Syracuse in 413 B.C., after ignominious defeat, was 
delayed by an eclipse of the moon which filled the 
soldiers with fear. Thales was reputed able to 
predict an eclipse of the sun and to account satis- 
factorily for the phenomenon. Pythagoras like- 
wise explained eclipses as natural phenomena, as 
did Aristotle and Pliny. The Egyptians also 
attempted to explain them as part of normal celes- 
tial occurrences and to predict them.' Lucretius 
explains eclipses of the sun and moon in the 
modem way,' as do Seneca' and Livy.* Livy 
says that Cains Sulpicius Gallus, military tribune, 
‘ lest they should any of them consider the matter 
a prodigy,’ foretold to the army an eclipse of the 
moon on the following night. He refers also to 
the custom of making a din during an eclipse of 
the moon, presumably to frighten away the beast 
that is devouring it.® Pliny admits, with his pte 
valent inconsistency of reason and superstition, 
that many eclipses are portentous, especially such 
as are unusually long. Tins was the case when 
Cassar was slain, as in the war against Antony, 
when the sun remained dim for almost an entire 
year. Driving away an eclipse by beating drums 
and cymbals is referred to by Tacitus.® The 
inhabitants of Turin long continued this practice.' 

The Armenians believed eclipses of the moon 
to be caused by the interposition of a dark body 
between it and the earth during the earth’s revolu- 
tion about the moon.*® Orthodox Hindus look 
upon an eclipse as the arrest of the sun by bis 
creditors, Bahu and Ketn, They accordingly 
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If heard on the right, it was favourable, and there- 
fore unfavourable to the foe, who would hear it on 
the left. The thunderbolt was cast by Zeus. 

•All niclit Zous tlie counsellor meditated evil nprnlnst them, 
thundering terribly. And pole fear seized them nnd they 
poured wine from their cups upon the ground, nor did any one 
dare to drink before he had poured a libation to the exalted eon 

The^Pythagoreans believed that lightning was in- 
tended to terrify the damned in Tartarus. The 
Persians considered it a missile of divine wrath. 

Said Artabanue, the adviser of Xerxes, ' Thou eecst how the 
Deity strikes with thunderbolt those beasts that tower above 
their fellows, but the little ones worry him not ! nnd thou eeeet 
also how his missiles always smite the largest buildings nnd 
trees of such kind ; for Qod loves to truncate all those things 
that rise too high. Thus, too, a large army may be ruined by a 
small one, when God in his Jealousy hurls a panic or a thunder- 
bolt, through which they are shockingly destroyed ; for God 
permits none but himself to entertain grand Idcas.'s 

For the Komans thunder predicted the good or 
evil fortune attendant upon an undertaking, and 
might itself be compelled or invoked. According 
to an Etrurian legend, thunder was invoked when 
the territory of Voleinium was laid waste by the 
monster Volta. To perform the ceremonies im- 
properly was to court death from tlie lightning — a 
punishment visited upon Tullus Hostilius for such 
shortcomings. Thunder on the left was propitious, 
for the not very enliglitening reason that tlie east 
is on the side of the heavens. It is very propitious 
if the thunder proceeds from the north to the east 
and tlien returns to tlie north. The remaining 
quarters of the heavens are neither so propitious 
nor so much to be dreaded. When Marcellus was 
about to enter upon the duties of eonsnl, it 
thundered. The augurs were summoned nnd de- 
clared the election invalid, whereupon the fathers 
spread abroad the report that the gods were dis- 
pleased because of the election of two plebeians ns 
consuls.’ Seneca finds marvellous efieots in light- 
ning, which leave no doubt that a subtle divine 
power is inherent in it. But iie discountenances 
the prevailing view that lightning has the sovereign 
power of destroying tlie force of other portents, 
nnd also the view of Caioinn that, when something 
is simmering in one’s mind, the lightning-stroke 
either urges it or deters from it. The truth is, if 
one has a design, then the lightning that occurs 
counsels ; but, if one has no such design, it warns. 
Nor does he agree that the bolt which occurs 
first after entrance on an inheritance, or when a 
city or an individual has entered upon a new phase 
of existence, embraces in its prognostication the 
series of events through the whole subsequent life. 
Sometimes it portends nothing, or at least nothing 
that we can discover — e.g., if it strike in the sea or 
in the desert.’ The Stoic Attains, according to 
Seneca,’ recognized a class of lightning portending 
nothing that concerns us, and a class intimating 
what does concern us. Of the significant lightning 
there are several varieties— a favourable, an un- 
favourable, and a neutral. The unfavourable 
portents may be (a) unavoidable, (6) avoidable, 
(c) such as may be mitigated, or (rf) such as may 
be delayed. If benefits be foretold, they may be 
(a) abiding or (h) transient. 

In violent storms at sea stars seem to settle on 
the sails. This is accepted ns aid from Castor and 
Pollux. It is, says Seneca,® really n sign that the 
storm is breaking and the wind subsiding ; other- 
wise the stars would flit about without settling. 
When Glyppus was on the voyage to Syracuse, a 
star appeared resting on the very tip of his lance. 
At other times stats rested on the points of the 
Roman spe.ars.’ 

I Iliad, vii. 478-^81. 
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The Jlission Indians of California personify ball 
lightning, which they generally regard as possess 
ing malign power. 

In the belief of the Saxons thunder on SundM 
of a certain year betokens great bloodshed in some 
nation ; on Monday, that a royal child shall be 
put to death; on Tuesday, failure of crops- on 
Wednesday, the death of the field labourers’- on 
Thursday, the death of the women ; on Fri’dny 
the death of sea animals ; on Saturday, the death 
of judges and bed-fellows.' 

The thunderbolt, according to medimval belief 
was of diabolical origin nnd eccentric in its work- 
ings. It would strike the sword in its sheath, gold 
in the purse, the foot in the shoe, leaving the re- 
spective coverings unharmed ; it would consume 
a human being internally and leave the skin un- 
scathed : it svould destroy nets in the water, bat 
not on land. This is in keeping with the belief 
that the thunderbolts with which tlie leaders of 
tho lapyginns svere stricken down were for a long 
time afterwards visible." 

The belief in thunder-stones, usually tho stone 
implements of previous nnd forgotten peoples, is 
almost world- wide.’ Bushman philosophy declares 
that it is the rain that lightens. The Bakongo 
say that thunder is the voice of a great fetish and 
the lightning the fetish itself.* 

On the north-sveat Pacific coast of N. America 
the thunder-bird, which is associated with the 
thunder, plays an important part in mythology, 
in art, and in initiation ceremonies. 

Tho TJIngit say thnt ‘ the thunder bird causes thundtr by 
flsppinr its win^ or by moving even a single quUI. SVhen ft 
winks, lightning flashes. Upon its back is a large lake, whldi 
accounts tor tho great qunntitj-of rain falling duringo thunder* 
shower. . . . Tho thunder bird keeps on thundering end the 
sky- continues cloudy until the bird catches n while.’f 
The Tewa say that ‘lightning is produced by 
'ok'iiwa, who throw it from tho clouds’*— a view 
prevailing throughout tlie Plains area, as also in 
Gniana.’ The Mewon of S. California say that 
thunder is caused by two personages who entered 
the Iieavens in the form of birds. Another account 
attributes its origin to Mother Deer and Coyote- 
man, who made thunder by slinking the dry skin 
of the bear, wiiilo lightning was made from the 
eyes of hoy fawns. To the northern Mewuk 
thunder is a prototype of the valley bluejay living 
down below to the west, in tlie San Joaquin valley, 
where the clouds are. The rumblings that come 
from him wlicn he is angry are called thunder by 
hnmon beings.® The Takelmn caused thunder to 
cease rumbling by pinching dogs until they barked. 
Probably tlie dog’s bark was supposed to frighten 
away the racoon-like animal whose drumming was 
the source of the thunder.® Tlie Mandans attri- 
bute thunder to the flapping of the wings of a huge 
bird. When the bird flies softly, as is usually the 
case, it is not heard ; but, when it flaps its wings 
violently, it occasions a roaring noise. It has two 
toes on each foot, one pointing ahead, the other 
beiiind. It dwells on the mountains, nnd builds 
nests there ns large as one of the forts. It preys 
upon deer nnd other large animals, the horns of 
which are heaped np around the nest. The 
Hidatsn, similarly, attribute thunder to the flap- 
ping of the wings of a large bird wliich causes ram, 
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the glance of its eye -when seeking prey giving rise 
to the lightning.* 

The Australian native alleges that thunder 
causes tortoises to come out of the ■water and lay 
their eggs.® 

6 . Meteors, meteoric stones, and comets. — 
Meteors were generally portentous among the 
Greeks and Romans, and meteoric stones ■were 
venerated hy them. In the Gjunnasium at Abydos 
was a meteoric stone which Anaxagoras was said 
to have predicted would fall in the middle of the 
earth. Another was at Cassandria, formerly 
Potidma, ‘ wliich from this circumstance -was built 
in this place.” Pliny reports seeing one which 
had been brought from the fields only a short time 
before, in the country of the Vocontii (modem 
Dauphine). He regards meteors os stars which 
are visible only when falling.* Alexander, in 
Lemaire,® gives the following definition : 

‘Steteora Ista, super cervices nostras transeuntla, dlversaqne 
a stellis labentibus, modo aerolithls ascrlbcnda sunt, mode 
vaporibus incensis aut electrica vl prognata videntcr, et quamvis 
frequenlissime reourrant, expllcatione adhuc incerta indigent.* 

The Aleuts and the Eskimos use meteoric stones 
as amulets, and the Dakota consider them imbued 
rvith mystic power. In Peohili and Manchuria 
they are ■worshipped becatise they come from 
heaven. In some parts of China they are supposed 
to originate from thunderbolts, and the fall of 
one is an evil omen.® In Japan meteorites were 
given over to the priest and were kept in the 
temple. They were offered annually to Shokujo 
on her festival, the seventh day of the seventh 
month. They were said to have fallen from the 
shores of the Silver River, Heavenly River, or 
Milky Way, after being used by the goddess as 
weights to steady her loom.® 

It is not stars but fire that falls from heaven, 
declares Bede : 

■ It springeth off tbe heaveniy bodies as sparks do from Are. 
In fact there ore os many stars still in heaven as there were at 
the beginning vfhen God created them.'® 

The Chaldmans explained comets as special thunder- 
bolts, flaming torches hurled hy the thunder-gods. 
The Greeks held, among other views, that they 
were rockets formed of particles throam off by the 
earth and set on fire in the higher regions of the 
snblunary world. Here they were consumed, and 
afterwards fell b.ack to earth.* Aristotle held the 
much more advanced view that they were the 
result of a certain juxtaposition of the stars."* 
Pliny adopts in large part the classification of 
comets inherited from the Greeks : 

Them are the Cvinita:, * as II shaggy with bloody locks, and 
surrounded with bristles like hair ; the Pogoni», having a mane 
hangin" down Irom their lower part, suggestive of a beard,' eta 
* There is also a white comet, with silver hair, so brilliant that 
it can scarcely be looked at, exhibiting, as it were, the aspect 
of the Deity in a human form. There are also some that are 
shaggy, having the appearance ol a fleece, surround^ by a 
kind of croivn.'it 

The rising of a comet does not convey n threat 
of avind and rain in the immediate future, as 
Aristotle E.ays, but casts suspicion over the whole 
year. Hence it is plain that the comet has not 
Hcrived prognostications from its immediate sur- 
roundings to reveal them for the immediate future, 
but has them stored up and buried deep within 
by the laws of the universe. The comet which 
appeared in the consulship of Paterculus and 
Vopiscus fulfilled the anticipations of this kind 
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entertained by Aristotle, and, for that matter, by 
Theophrastus; for there were everywhere pro- 
longed storms, avhile in Achaia and Macedonia 
cities were overturned hy earthquakes.* A meteor 
as big as the moon appeared when Paulus was 
waging war against Perseus. A similar portent 
appeared about the time of the death of Augustus, 
avhen Sejauns was executed, and before the death 
of Germanicus.® For the Roman sailor many 
shooting stars avere the sign of a storm. 

■ Shoonng stars are the embers thrown down from 
the fires kept by spirits of the dead.® They are 
usually unpropitious. The Spartan ephors might 
depose a king at the end of eight years, if, during 
their vigil on n clear and moonless night, they saw 
a meteor or shooting star. Frequently they 
portend some important event : 

* When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death ol princes* 
(Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, net ii. sa ii.),< 

7 . The Milky Way. — The Jews thought of the 
Milky Way as a river flowing through the heavens, 
proceeding from the throne of God — an idea derived 
in its general conception from Babylonia.® The 
Japanese say that the River of Heaven or the 
Muky Way is a vast river in the sky, whose over- 
flow is represented hy the Yangtse. Across this 
river is neither bridge nor ferry, but once a year, 
on the seventh day of the seventh month, Kasa- 
pagi, an immense jay, comes to it and spreads its 
wings across. Over this bridge meet Kengin, the 
neatherd, ■who presides over arms, and Shoknjo, 
the weaver, who presides over weaving and other 
feminine arts.® 

A tradition current among the Miomacs states 
that the Milky Way was formed 'when the Virgin 
hlaty, returning across the heavens with a pail 
of milk, stumbled and fell. The Tlingit say tiiat 
the Milky Way was made by the culture hero 
Lqiayak when journeying across the heavens.^ 
The Tewa call it the backbone of the Universe 
Man.® 

8 . Perihelion. — The perihelion was explained by 
Aristotle as due to refraction from the sun,* and 
by Seneca as the reflexion of the sun in the 
heavens.’® To the Romans it portended rain, and 
often some considerable misfortune. The Tlingit 
say that, if a mock sun goes down with the sun, 
good weather is portended ; if it goes away before 
sunset, bad weather.** 

Bbhop Latimer in 1552 speaks of rings about the 
sun as signs of the approaching end of the avorld.*® 

g. Rainbow. — The Catawba (as also the Tlingit) 
call the rainbow the ‘dead people’s road.’*® The 
Teton Dakota will not point at the rainbow with 
the index-finger, though they can point at it avith 
the lips or elbow. Should one forget and point at 
it with the fore-finger, the bystanders laugh at 
him, saying, ‘By-and-by, 0 friend, when your 
finger becomes large and round, let us have it for 
a ball bat.’ ** The Hop! and the Thompson Indians 
of British Colnrahia have a similar tabu. The 
Hidatsa call the rainbow ‘the cap of the water’ 
or ‘the cap of the rain,’ and attribute its formation 
to the claws of a red bird. The Mondans say that 
it is a spirit accompanying the sun. 

I The ‘ great snake of the underneath ’ is the rain- 
1 bow-god of the Yoruba. It comes up at times to 
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drink water from the sky. _A variety of the 
python is the messenger of this god. 

Pliny gives a purely naturalistic explanation of 
the rambow, denying that it is either wonderful 
or ominous, yet he admits that it means either 
war or a fierce winter which will make an end of 
men’s work and injure the sheep.® Seneca tells 
us that a rainbow in the south portends a heavy 
fan of rain; one in the west, a dew or light 
rain.® 

To the Arawaks the rainbow heralds the 
approach of white people from that fpmrter in 
which it appears. AVhen the Caribs see it at sea, 
they accept it as a good omen, but, if it appears 
while they are on land, they hide in their homes, 
considering it a strange and masterless spirit 
P’hich is seeking to kill somebody.* 

10. Volcanic activity. — For the Komans volcanic 
activity presaged dire calamities.® Avernus, in 
Italy, was commonly thought the entrance into 
the infernal regions. 

The old crater in Ceylon contained salt water 
which was considered the residue of the tears of 
Adam and Eve, who retreated here after their 
expulsion from paradise and for one hundred years 
copiously bewailed their sin.* Gregory the Great® 
saw the soul of Theodoric going down a volcano on 
the island of Lipari. 

11. Waterspout. — ^The waterspout took the form 
of a great animal and was much dreaded by the 
Eoman sailor.® 

12. Will o' the wisp. — The Yorkshireman can 
elude a •vrill o’ the wisp by putting a steel knife 
into the ground, handle upu’ards. ■ It will run 
round this nntU the knife is consumed, thus pro- 
viding the pursued an opportunity to escape. The 
mysterious power of attraction which it possesses 
can be escaped by tfvining one’s apron. In lfith 
cent. England many superstitions were associated 
with this phenomenon.® 

Among the Micmao, as also among the Dakota, 
the word for •null o’ the ivisp means also ghost. 
Both tribes believe that it will pureue one. The 
Dakota have a medicine which will protect the 
wearer from such pursuit. The Micmao elude it 
by putting a pin point upwards in their tracks ; 
this the skedigamutch will not go past.** In 
Maryland the superstitious Whites believe that it 
is the evil eye pursuiug thero.“ 

V . Pevsiological asd psychic phenomena. 
— I. Albinos. — The albino person or animal is 
often the object of religions reverence. The 
sudden and mysterious appearance of the white 
bufialo was the ‘ sign ’ for which the Fox Indians 
waited.'® For many of the American tribes the 
white bufialo or the white deer portended some 
extraordinary fortune. The skin of the white 
buffalo cow was an eminent fetish with the 
Mandan and Hidatsa, worn on rare occasions and 
sometimes used as a sacrifice. The Crow have a 
superstitious fear of the white buffalo cow. When 
they meet one, they address the sun vrith these 
words: ‘I will give her to you.’ They then 
attempt to kill the animal, hut leave the flesh 
untouched, saying to the sun, ‘ Take her ; she is 
yours.’ They never make use of the hide of such 
a cow.®® 
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'Throughout the Lower Congo an albino or the 
hair of an albino person is necessary to supplv the 
needed magical power for the Ndembo societr' 
On the West Coast the albino is regarded as^'a 
sacred person, and is ipso facto a candidate for the 
priesthood.® 

The white dog was sacred among the Iroquois 
and was sacrificed. In Siam the white elephant 
or white monkey was sacred and might not be 
killed— an inconvenient restriction to those vrho 
‘had a white elephant on their hands.’ A white 
horse, a white pig, and a white cock were asienn 
the offerings at harvest-time prescribed by ShintS 
ritual By virtue of such gifts the dinners 
obtained from the god of harvest the secret of a 
magical process which enabled them to save the 
imperilled crop. The white horse also served to 
establish the ruling house : 

‘ As this ivhite horse plants firmly his fore-hoots and his hind, 
hoofs, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the prickin' 
up of bis ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under Heaven.'3 

In the book of Enoch* the' Messiah, at the con. 
elusion of the world drama, appears under the 
figure of a white hnll, and in this guise secures the 
respect and fear of all the heathen, who, thanks to 
this apparition, are converted to righteousness. 
He is feared by all the beasts. When all the other 
animals have become white. He changes into a 
buffalo with black horns.* 

Xerxes sacrificed white horses and young men 
that the gods might give him victory. 

2. Birth. — (a) Supernatural birth ^To assure 

the divine nature of the ruler, and as a logical 
result of his alleged divinity, his origin was attri- 
buted to some other than natural birth. 


*It seems to me that a hero totally unlike any other hmnu 
being could not have been born without the agency of the 
deity,* said the biographer Arrian, when discussing the parent- 
age of Alexander the Great.® * He to whom the gods tbemselres 
reveal the future, who Impose their will even on Idngs and 
peoples, cannot be fashioned by the same womb which core ns 
ignorant men,’ said the Augustan writer Arellins Foacus In his 
discussion of astrologers.® 

In N. Ajnerica the concept of a supernatural 
origin is frequently held with regard to the culture 
hero or heroine, who often originates from a blood- 
clot or from mensti-ual blood.® 


( 6 ) Twins. — The Navaho accept twins as a divine 
gift, though the advent of twin colts is viewed as 
an evil omen and both mare and colts are killed. 
Many primitive peoples, however, consider twins 
uncanny and may kill one or both of them. Most 
of them regard triplets unfavourably, though in 
some instances they are welcomed. 

3. Dreams. — ^The prophetic nature of dreams 
and their use as auguries are familiar themes to 
the student of Greek and Eoman culture.® Prome- 
theus, says .ffischylus,'® was the first to teach men 
what sort of dreams were destined to prove realities. 
In obedience to dre.ams the great emperor Au^tns 
went through the streets of Eome begging." In- 
cubation was practised there as in the tempks of 
China at the present time.’® Pliny doubted the 
mind’s knowledge of the future, when in sleep, 
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but in spite of his amazing credulity he was an 
advanced sceptic.* 

Muhammad, according to tradition, said : 

* A good dream i3 of God*fl favor, and a bad dream is of the 
devil’s ; therefore, when any of you dream a dream which is 
such as he is pleased with, then he must not tell it to any but a 
beloved friend ; and when he dreams a bad dream, then let him 
seek protection from God both from its evil and from the 
wickedness of Satan ; and let him spit three times over his left 
shoulder, and not mention the dream to any one ; then, verily, 
no evil shall come nigh him.’ ‘The truest dream is the one 
which you have about daybreak.' ~ 

Specific and conventional interpretations are 
often given to dreams. 

In Persia 'seeingbeesina dream indicates riches. To dream 
of eating grapes presages sorrow and flowing tears. To dream 
of buffaloes fighting means that the angels will come for the 
soul of some member of the family.’ 3 
In Northumberland to dream of a bare means that 
you have an enemy ; if one crosses your path, it is 
an omen of ill-luck. To see many eagles is to be 
warned of plots and intended assaults. If it be 
bees carrying honey, you will earn money from 
wealthy peoj^e. If the bees sting you, your mind 
ivill be tormented by foreigners. If bees fly into 
the house, the house will be destroyed. To dream 
of many fowls together is a sign of jealousy and 
chiding.* Any tlream on the first night of the 
moon’s B"e is a good omen, while the second and 
third nights are neutral. The following two nights 
betoken good. The dream of the sixth night 
should not be forgotten. That of the seventh is 
sure to be fulfilled. Whatever is dreamed on the 
eighth and ninth nights will become public. If it 
is impleasant, turn the head towards the east and 
pray for mercy. Similarly, birth has its fortune 
embodied in the days of the lunar calendar, and 
each month, from the first to the thirteenth, has 
its particular portent.® 

Dreams play an important part in the lives of 
most primitive peoples, and usually betoken some- 
thing in harmony with their content. Among the 
Dakota to dream of the moon is unlucky. It is 
lucky to dream of hawks, but unlucky to dream of 
bears, for the latter are slow and easily wounded. 
A dream about snakes will be the result of killing 
one, and no good comes from snakes, they say {the 
Menominee have the same beliefs). As among all 
the Plains tribes, in the dance associations of the 
Eastern Dakota dreams play a prominent part. 
In the Bufialo society of the Santee onl3- those who 
had had visions of the buli'alo, or the sons of such, 
were entitled to membership. 

* One man might dream that he was a buffalo and had been 
shot with an arrow eo that he could barely get home. ’The 
arrow continued to whirl round in his body. He dreamt that 
the only way to recover was to go into a sweat-lodge. First be 
asked for one of four different kinds of earth to mix with water, 
drank the mixture inside a sweat-lodge, and then recovered. 
Such a man pointed himself vermilion to represent the trickling 
down of blood. Another man dreamt of being shot with a gun. 
Such a one would act out his dream during a Buffalo dance. A 
third man dreamt that a bullet pierced his eye and came out at 
the back of his head. He announced his dream, and shortly 
afterwards was actually shot in that way. Still another man 
announced a dream to the effect that he was shot through his 
temples, and this also came true. While dancing, dreamers 
would call on outsideia to bear witness to tbe truth of their 
statements about such experiences. Once a heyoka (a Olown) 
challenged a dreamer’s account, saying that no man could 
recover from a wound of the kind desenbed. Straightway the 
dreamer offered to be shot by the Clown, who sent a bullet 
through him. The wounded man staggered off, went to a 
sweat-lodge, and actually recovered within a few days.’O 

4 jnong the Arapaho dreams were revelations. 
To the Omaha the moon would appear, having in 
one hand a burden strap, in the other a bow and 
arrows, and the man would be bidden to make a 
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choice. If he reached for the bow, the moon 
would cross its hands and attempt to force the 
strap on him. If he should wake before taking 
the strap, or if he should succeed in capturing the 
bow, he would succeed in escaping the penalty at- 
tached to the dream. If he failed and the strap 
was taken, he would become like a woman, follow 
her vocations, and adopt her dress. Instances are 
reported in which the unfortunate dreamer, un- 
able to ward off the evil influence, has resorted to 
suicide ns the only means of escape. To the 
Menominee a dream about the moon brings long 
life, but a life that will end in misery. Such 
people are strong when the moon is full, weak and 
sieWy when it is on the wane.* To the Huron the 
dream gives voice to the soul’s desires.® Among 
the Hidatsa onlj’ those dreams that follow prayer, 
sacrifice, or fasting are portentous ; * while for the 
Mandan dreams are always prophetic or ominous. 
A Mandan dreamt of fire-arms, and soon after- 
ward the Whites arrived with them. They dreamt 
of horses in similar manner before they obtained 
anj’. Por the fasting youth to dream of a piece of 
cherry-wood, or of any animal, is a good omen. 
The Thonga profess to be disgusted when any 
dream is fulfilled,* but this must depend some- 
what on the nature of the fulfilment. The Kafir 
medicine-man acquires his powers through dreams, 
and the expectant mother learns by this medium 
the sex of her unborn child.® Similar predictions 
were made from dreams by the Maoris, hy whom 
much attention was paid to the dreams of the war- 
chief or of the principal priest, especially on the 
night before an engagement. They were guided 
by the omens of which the dream was an index.® 

The Japanese recognize a creature by the name 
of haktt, whose particular function is the eating 
of dreams. The male haktt has the body of a horse, 
the face of n lion, the trunk and tusks of an 
elephant, the forelock of a rhinoceros, the tail of a 
cow, and the feet of a tiger. The picture of the 
baku hung up in the house will secure the protec- 
tion of the animal. The Chinese character repre- 
senting its name used to be put in the lacquered 
wooden pillows of lords and princes. By virtue of 
this character on the pillow the sleeper was pro- 
tected from evil dreams. When a man awakes 
from a nightmare, or from any unlucky dream, 
he should quickly repeat three times the invoca- 
tion, ‘ Devour, O tutu, devour my evil dream ! ’ 
The baku -nill then eat the dream and change the 
misfortune into good fortune and rejoicing.® The 
Vedic texts direct one who has had an eiTl dream 
to wipe his face in order to get rid of its malign 
influence.® This is more simple than the Navaho 
remedy, which may call for a ‘ renewal ’ ceremony. 

4. Epilepsy. — Many peoples attribute epUepsy 
to possession by a demon. This was the view held 
by the Hindus, and in the Vedic texts a ritual 
ceremony is prescribed for its exorcism. Its un- 
canny nature has generally been recognized. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor to that 
of Queen Anne epilepsy was considered curable 
by ro.yal touch.® 

5. Liver. — The liver has long been considered an 
unusual organ of the human body, and unusual quali- 
ties have been attributed to it.’“ In ancient Greece 
goose liver was used as being efiicacions in medical 
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trsatment ; ' the lirer of the lizard -n-ouid impart 
peculiar powers to the eater.® The Lushais eat 
the ■(ritch’s liver in order to destroy the witchcraft,® 
and the Cochin-Chinese express their deepest 
hatred of a person by saying, ‘ I wish I could eat 
his liver.’® In ancient Arabia Hind, the wife of 
al-Fakih, inspired by similar motives, gnawed the 
liver of her arch-enemy Hamza,' while a modem 
Arab will eat the liver or heart of a snahe in 
order to acquire an understanding of the language 
of birds. In N. Morocco the JbSla bride and bride- 
groom partake at the wedding ceremony of the 
liver of a sheep, to maVe tliem ‘dear to one 
another’; and in Andjra the bridegroom, though 
not the bride (for no woman may eat of it), par- 
takes of the liver of the bullock." Arabian influ- 
ence may be reflected in the Apocryphal account of 
the evil spirit who loved Sarali and was exorcized 
by flames arising from the heart and liver of a 
fish which Tohit, by the instruction of the angel, 
burned on the evening of his wedding.® 

Similar attribution of nnusual powers to the 
liver of a person or an animal is wide-spread. The 
Veddas of Ceylon chew the dried liver of a man in 
order to imbibe his virtue, and the Sinhalese have 
a tradition to the effect that they formerly followed 
the same practice.® In Erub (Torres Straits) the 
liver, ‘presumably of a deceased male,’ was cut up 
and distributed among the young male members of 
the family to make them plucky.* The Koita of 
British New Guinea allowed only girls to partake 
of the liver of the waUaby, the virtues of this 
animal afibrdiu" no enhancement to males.’* In 
Australia the virtue elsewhere usually attributed 
to the heart or the liver resided in the fat around 
the kidneys.” The hlaoris gave the liver of the 
JmZatci-fish to a nursing child as a cure for flatu- 
lence. The liver is the seat of the affections, as 
also among the Greeks ; and a piece of the liver of 
the first man slain must be ofl'ered, along with a 
piece of the heart and the scalp, to the goblin god, 
\Vhiro. So acute is the power of the lirer that the 
Maoris call one of their implements for cutting 
wood the holiate, ‘liver cutter.’” The Tonga 
Islanders believe that turtle has a peculiar effect 
upon the liver and they will not eat it, fearing the 
enlargement of the liver which indulgence in this 
food will produce. The liver is tlie seat of courage, 
and therefore the largest livers pertain to the largest 
men. They have found also that in left-handed 
people it tends to shift to the left side, and in the 
ambidextrous it is in the median line of the body.” 
The Kayans of Borneo knew that the omen was 
bad if the under side of the liver of the pig was 
dark, good if it was pale.” So general was haru- 
^ication among the Borneans that TV. W'arde 
Fowler is convinced that its origin is common with 
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that derived hy the Eomans from the Etruscans > 
But, as the phenomenon is so common to savajo 
culture, any theory of the connexion of the divma- 
tion rites of the_ natives of Borneo and those of 
ancient Home will have to take account of this 
fairly wide distribution of similar and related 
things in the larger world of savagery. The 
supposed uniqueness of the phenomenon does not 
exist, and the historical hiatus must be bridoed bv 
data that show the prohahUity of actual iSntact 
between the two in the past® Geographical prox- 
imity as well as early historical contact inakes 
Africa a much more probable land of oTimn (or 
Etmscan influence, especially since the ancient 
Arabians entertained such beliefs, and they are 
common among African tribes. Leo Froheaius’ 
has attempted to establish the African oririn of 
Etmscan culture, bnt the argument remains nn- 
convincing to those who feel the need of historical 
demonstration. 

Several tribes of Central Africa attribute special 
virtue to the liver — in some cases to the liver of 
the alligator.® It is the seat of the soul, and to 
eat of it is to enhance one’s own spiritu j being, 
thongli, as often happens, this beneficence is denied 
to women.® Accordingly, the Bakongo drink the 
blood and eat the liver of those killed in a fight® 
For similar reasons the Kagoro (of Nigeria) evil- 
wisher will catch one’s soul or take one's liver.® 
The pottery -makers of the Thouga (at least those 
dwelling near Morakwen) may not eat the liver of 
any animal. In the ceremonies and superstitions 
of this region the gall-bladder plays an important 
part, as does also the liver of the ox. When two 
parties not ivithin the permitted relationship wish 
to marry, they must break the tahn by a cere- 
monial eating of the raw liver of this anhnaL 
They must first tear it ont ivith their teeth, for it 
is tahn to cut it with a knife, and then eat it 
‘Yon have acted with strong jfiiiinff/i,’ they say 
to those who are eating their way to matriinony, 
* Eat the liver now 1 ’ {shibindji means both ‘liver’ 
and ‘determination,’ a history of the mterdepend- 
ence of the two).® TThen an ox is killed by the 
headman of the village for distribution among the 
villagers, the liver is given to_ the ‘ grandfather’ 
and the old people, ‘ because it is soft and they 
have no teeth to gnaw the bones,’ bnt doubtless, 
also, becanse it imparts, more than does any 
other portion, the strength of the animal.® The 
Ovaherero, of Damaraland, attribute their black 
complexion to the eating by their ancestors of the 
blacK liver of an ox killeu when the firet people 
emerged from the tree that ^ve them birth.’® A 
MatabeleJand native who wished to learn sorcery 
paid a big price to one of the recognized medicine- 
men in order to induce him to accoinpany the 
candidate to the grave of a recently buried pe^on, 
unearth the body, cut it open, remove the 
and, by its help, inculcate the desired instmedon. 
The Bechuana find effective, in their prescription 
designed to defeat the enemy, the gall of a black 
bnlJ whose eyelids have been sewed up, the animal 
then being allowed to wander for three days. If 
they find little gall in the gaU-bIadder_ of an 
animal, they say that some ancestral spirit has 
previously sucked it ont. A man often cleanse 
himself with the gall of an ox, and a chief win 
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drink it to acquire Etrenj;th to withstand his 
enemies. During the initiation ceremonies the 
boys cat a portion of the liver of an ox killed for 
that purpose, and thereby acquire courage and 
intelligenco. Yet any one who eats a certain 
tongue-simped lobe of the liver (the lobtts Spigelii) 
will forget the past, and this is given only to the 
old women, who thus enter into forgetfulness of 
their sorrows.* 

The liver— sometimes the heart — is spoken of by 
the Kafir as the scat of courage, the gtul being the 
fluid timt contains its very essence. 

*Arbous 3 et declares that the Basuto eoristder the trail to 
represent the angruish of death ; but It eeems problematical 
^rhether the natives have any conception of such an abstract 
thin? as the anpiis^ ot death. The pall Is regarded in most 
tribes ns the seat of courage and boldness. When the natives 
wish to describe the braverj- of a great man they say that he 
has a liver, perseverance, that elemental faculty in 

human nature, is coupled In the native mind ^\ith perspiration ; 
and, as the first place this Is seen is on the skin of the forehead, 
they frequently consider that its seat or “centre "(as ph 3 *sio* 
legists would say) Is there. Intelligence or enlightenment is 
also sometimes considered to reside In the liver ; but I fancy 
the sort of Intelligence tliat la referred to Is that which Is dis- 
played in battle. , . . The man who Is capable of enduring 
naj^esa Is said to have a hard liver.* 9 

The Chukchia of Siberia, in order to bring 
sickness npon a murdered man’s kindred, eat the 
liver of the corpse, and the Eskimo practised a 
similar rite that the dead man’s relatives might 
not possess the courage to avenge Ins death.* 
Moreover, hy eating the liver of the murdered 
man, they deprive the ghost of the power that he 
would otnenvise have of rushing npon them.^ A 
story given by Rink shows the importance attach- 
ing to the liver x 

•At last there was eilence; and daring this, one of the two 
brothers stood forth, and. taking a bit of dried liver (this being 
exceedingly bard), raised his voice, earing, “ I hare been told 
that I have an enemy in Kiakunguak.^' At the same time he 
tried to crush the piece of liver he held In his hand ; but fail- 
ing to do so. he a^ln put It by* Silence stilt prevailed, when 
Kiakunguak’s son advanced, and, taking up the same bit, 
crushed it to atoms with his fingers, so that it fell like dust 
upon the floor. Ail were utterly amazed, and not a word w*as 
spoken.** 

Here some special significance seems attached to 
this crushing of the liver in the manner portrayed. 
It seems probable that liver was associated trith 
magic power. 

•They thus entered, and saw all the brothers stretched out at 
fun length on the ledge, only their feet visible on its outer edge 
(a sign of wmthX They were treated to some frozen liver In an 
oblong dish ; but when they had got only half through with lu 
the froren roof fell In and covert the dish with turf-dust.*® 
•^Vben she had ended, Habakok went closer to them, saying, 
•' Well, take the skin of m 3 ' seal with blubber and all, and the 
liver besides.”*? 

An angalcoh gave the liver of a seal caught by a 
lucky hunter to one who was unlucky, and the 
latter aenuired the desired luck by slowly chewing 
and swallowing the flesh. In Greenland the 
mother giving birth to her first child might not 
eat the liver of an}’ animal ; in Labrador she might 
partake of a portion of it® 

The cJicnoo of Micmac mythology, an ogre, 
representing, not improbably, Eskimo influence, 
showed a special liking for the liver of a conquered 
foe.* The Chippewas were lonfj ago admonished 
by the Crows to leave them the liver of the animal 
as part of their portion, and this custom is followed 
to-day.^® The Siouan tribes of the Plains area 
attach great importance to the liver of the buffalo 
and, in some instances, to that of the dog. The 
Omaha eat the liver of the buffalo raw. It gives 
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a man a clear voice and imparts courage.^ Ac- 
cordingly, the youth who has shot his first buffalo 
cats tliQ liver ^Yith the gall over it as a potent 
dressing.* The Plains Cree warriors also, when 
they killed a bison, ate its liver raw.® The 
Northern Shoshone imparted additional power, and, 
in this case, malign power, to the liver by placing 
rattlesnake heads on hot coals in a hole in the 
ground. The liver was that of a wld animal and 
was covered with the gall. The liver absorbed 
the poison from the fangs and was then carefully 
preserved in a little buckskin bag carried by the 
o\\’ner.^ 

A society of * Liver Eaters * is found among the 
Crow,® ana members of the Bear clan of the Teton 
Dakota (Oglala division) sometimes eat the liver 
of the dog raw. A male must not eat the liver of 
a female dog, nor a female that of a male dog. 
Sores will break out on the face of an offender.® 

The ‘Dog-Liver- Eaters’ Dance Association* is 
one peculiar to the Eastern Dakota. 

It • Ukes It? name from the fact that the raw liver ot the dog 
fa eaten by the performera. It fa not often performed, and 
onl>* on aome extraordinary occasion. The performers arc 
iisuall 3 ' the bravest warriom of the tribe, and those having 
stomachs etrong enough to digest raw food. 

When a dog-^ance fa to be ^varrlora who are to 

taka part in It. and all othcra who desire to witness It, assemble 
at aome stated time and place. After talking and rmokingfor 
a while, the dance commences. A dog, with his legs pinioned, 
fa thro'vn into the group of dancers, bv any one of the specta- 
tors. This Is dispatched by one of the medicine-men, or 
jugglers, with a war-club or tomahawk. The side of the 
animal fa then cut open and the liver taken out. This is then 
cut into strips and nung on a pole about four or five feet in 
length. The performers then commence dancing around it; 
smacking their lips and making all sorts of grimaces ; showing 
a great desire to get a taste of the delicious morsel. After per- 
forming these antics for a while, tome one of them will make a 
grab at the liver, biting of! a piece, and then hopping off, chew- 
ing and swallowing It as he goes. Ufa example fa followed by 
each and all the other tx*arrion, until every morsel of the 
liver is eaten. Should any particle of It (all to the ground, It Is 
collected by the roedicine-man In the palm of h!s hand, who carries 
It around to the dancers to be eaten and his hands well licked 

Alter disposing of the first dog, they all sit down In a circle, 
and chat and smoke a while until another dog is thrown In, 
when the same ceremonies are repeated, and continued so long 
as any one fa disposed to present them with a dog. They are 
required to cat tne liver, raw and warm, of ever)' dog that fa 
presented to them ; and while they are eating It, none but the 
medicine-men must touch it with their hands. Women do not 
join In this dance. 

The object of this ceremonv Is, the}* say, that those who cat 
the liver of the dog while it fa raw and warm, will bwomc 
possessed of the sagacity and bravery of the dog.*? 

The Ainu Imvo the custom of cuttiu" up the 
liver of tho bear, •wliich is one of their sacred 
animals, and of eating it raw. If n Pima woman 
ate liver, Iicr cliild would bo disfigured by birtli- 
luarks.* Tlie Zufii hunter takes the liver from his 
c^tured came, and, while eating it, exclaims, 

• Thanks I ’ ’ The Aztecs practised n well-developed 
system of haruspication, reading omens from tho 
liver or other organs of the slauglitered animal, 
and the Araucanians of Chile were given to related 
practices. They dissected the body of a person of 
distinction in order to examine the liver. If it 
was found to be in a healthy state, the death was 
attrihntcd to natural causes ; if inflamed, malign 
magic Iiad caused the death. Tlie gall is extracted, 
placed in a magic drum, and, after various incanta- 
tions, taken out and put over the fire in a care- 
fully covered vessel. If, after sufficient roasting, 
a stone is found in the bottom of tho pot, it is 
knouTi to have been the cause of death.’" 

1 A. O. Fletcher nod F. La Flesche, f7 BBEW [IDll], n. 832. 

astJB£(rnsS4],p.£91f. I SF-iw 

» A. BWnner, in Anth. Mem.Amer. Hut. Eat. Bitt. lU. [1914] 
pt» vl» 

* Lowlc, AnfA, J/m, Amer. Jfuj. A’af. Hist. ix. 230, 

« AntA, Mem, Amer. iftw. A’af. EUt, xl. 154. 

6 11 riS94], p. 496. 

? H. B, ScbcMSlcraft, The Indian Tribes of the E.S.. Phila- 
delphia, 185^7, it 70 f. ; Lowie, Anf A. 3lem. Amer. Miu. yat. 
EUL xi. 110. 

BfSBBKTT, p. 185, 9 S RBEW, p. S7. 

E. B. Smith, The Araucanians, London, 1855, p. 236, 
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Roman ideas have persisted to the^ present day. 
V esalius reco^ized a natural spirit emanating 
from the liver, as a vital spirit came from the 
heart and an animal spirit from the brain. 
Medimval belief attributed to the eating of the 
liver of a goat good sight after dark, for the goat 
could see as rvell during the night as during the 
day. In Macbeth the liver of a ‘ blaspheming 
Jew ’ is one of the concoctions used by the witches.* 
There was a curious belief to the effect that the 
liver of the mouse increased and decreased with 
the wa-ving and waning of the moon. The Saxons 
attributed many complaints, _ and some oi them 
rightly enough, to disorders in the liver. Blood 
that was thick and saturated was spoken of ns 
‘livery,* i.e. such as flows through the liver. 
They cured stomach and intestinal troubles by the 
application of a burned goat’s liver ‘ rubbed some- 
i^at small and laid on the womb,' or stomach.’ 
In Italy at the present day a fresh human liver, 
especially that of a woman, is believed to confer 
magical powers upon tbe one who eats it.’ This 
may he directly related to the belief recorded by 
Pliny that the liver of the weasel will cure pains 
in one’s own liver.’ 

6. Sneezing. — From time immemorial the sneeze 
has been deemed worthy of notice and has usually 
elicited some form of salutation from bystanders 
or some expression from the agents. The phrase, 
‘not to he sneezed at,’ has behind it an importance 
attaching to the act of sneezing to which the whole 
human race bears witness, hven children notice 
it as something peculiar and have sayings of their 
own, such as ‘Scat!’ or ‘Shoo!’ The ori^ of 
the importance attaching to sneezing is thus a 
question of psychological import as well as one of 
culture diffusion. 

‘It is,’ 63 W. R. Hallidar hia remarked, 'per se a etarOing 
phesoQie&oa find the body, ^hich ia norpial action is tbe 
BlaTe and instrument of its omier’s vvill and intention, behav* 
Ing* In a vay Independent of his desire or ^xilition. Simply 
b^nse It U inrolantao*, the of the eyelid or the 

tineling of the ear must be miraculous. And primitive man 
finds a siraiScance in everything which attracts bis notice, 
parttcularly in cases where there is no obrioas cause.* 8 

This is good psychology, and ample facts could be 
adduced to support it. The superstitions con- 
nected with sneezing and the omens drawn from it 
are noticed in art. KOSE, voL ix. p. 398, and need 
not be repeated here. 

7, Miscellaneous. — Many of the American 
Indian tribes attach some significance to belching, 
crackling of the joints, rinriog in the ears, twitch- 
ing of the eye-lid or arm or leg. Thus the Ravahos 
frequently omit or postpone a journey if the one 
intending it bdehes or has a rinMg in the ears ; 
a Micmac, however, considers belchm" a sign of 
good luck in hunting — the hunter will soon find 
game. European peoples, likewise, often attach 
some prophetic meaning to such bodily involuntary 
disturbances. 

LrezRiTVaE. — ^This has been indiented In the article. Bee 
ld30 the £ncyciop<Ed{a of Superstitiane, p'otilorffandtAeOeeuU 
Seienees of the R'orW, Milwaukee, 1003, t,vo. ‘ Crow, ‘ii. 605-610, 
‘ Owl,' ii. 670-676, ‘ Raven,* ii. ^4-6^, * Earthquakes,* ii, 039 1, 
* Eclipse,* ii. 040-943, * Hail,* ii. 954, * Ipnis Fatuus,* U. 951-953, 
‘Lightn'mg,* ii. 956 f., * Ihnnder,* ii. 1019-1023, 'Milky Way,* B. 
957, ‘Rainbow,* iL 0796, 'Phenomena,' ii. 9714., ‘Mysterious 
Omens,* iiL 1299-1310, * Volcanoes,' iii. 10324., ‘Dreams,* i- 
221-256, * Itching,* etc., i. 257-345, * Monsters,* iii, 1357, * Moon 
Days,* iii. 1673-1676 ; F. Ratzel, UieU of Mankind. Eng. tr., 
rondoa, IS96, 1. 66-69, 303-309. 

W. D. Wallis. 

PRODUCTION (of wealth). — The contact of 
ethics and economics is more directly at the dis- 
tribution (j.p.) and the consumption (y.p.) of 
wealth than at its production. Because it put 

1 Holme, pp. 16, 177. 

s Cockayne, ii. 161-163, 19S-217, 235. 251, 309. 

3 Evans, in Popular Science Monthly, ilviii. 11396] 82; 

4 HA’ xxr, 16 ; White, ii. SS. 
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production before them, the classical or formal 
economics has often been called soulless. Hot it 
was natural at that time to put stress on the 
increase of capital, and on the great merit of 
saving. And it was easy for readers to slip u-ronc 
meanings into the terms ‘productive’ and ‘napHT- 
ductive spending’ and ‘productive’ and ‘unpro- 
dnetive labour.’ Nor did economists wrong the 
actual system ; it, too, made productiori the 
measure of prosperity, r^rded wages as the 
means of keeping labour efficient, and saw in high 
interest and profit the best guarantee for the 
upkeep of capital.^ Neither the economists nor 
the system were without good reason ; for, what- 
ever the best use and distribution of wealih, the'se 
are limited by the amount of it, and by the effi- 
ciency that can be given to the three agents that 
produce it — nature, capital, and labour. 

It is through labour that the efficiency of nature 
and capital is discovered and made real. Capital 
is its prodnet; and, while nature does all the 
work, it needs directing. One has only to compaie 
the unimproved value of nature in land and beast, 
plant and mineral, heat and electricity, with the 
value that only minds can give. Hence two 
ethical topics are traditional in the text-boote, 
when they are dealing with labour as producer. 
One concerns its quantity, the other its quality. 
The first is connected with the doctrine of Malthns 
(see MjVLTRUSIANISM), the second with education, 
and not merely technical education, but even more 
with its product in grit and conscientiousoKs. 
The two questions have now a nnanimons answer 
from ethics and economics. 

^Yhen, however, we a.sk about the fitness not of 
the labourer for the economic system, but of the 
system for the labourer, the question becomej 
critical. Tbe division of labour that is essential 
in the system may mean to the man monotony, 
ill-health, and Joss of the market for his skiiL 
All the books, since the Wealth of discuss 

the advantages and disadvantages, but the only 
practical question now is how to meet the dis- 
advantage from the gain. This has been the work 
of factory and other lalxmr legislation. At first 
the argument for higher wages, for shorter hours, 
and for better health was their economy as mea- 
sured by the work done. Labour, however, does 
not rely on this argument ; it claims a better share 
on the ground of justice ; it refuses to abide by the 
open market measure of its price. And it is still 
true, though less than before, that the harder md 
more debasing the labour, the worse it is paid. 
The reason is that the lower the grade, the greafer 
the competition. There are two ways of redacing 
the competition : one by combination, the other by 
moving some of the stress from lower to higher 
grades. The latter is the perfect way. It h^ 
been universal in economics smee the death of the 
iron law of wages ; the doctrine that cheap labour 
is necessary has come so near its end that it has 
disappeared from press and platform; and the 
right way tends to make itself permanent and 
easier. But progress on it must be slow, and its 
results are mainly enjoyed by the next generation. 
And so, though it would be even more necessa^m 
a socialistie system than in the present one, there 
is nothing like a militant spirit on behalf of it, as 
there is for the other way. 

Here too the quarrel between ethics and eco- 
nomics has been settled. Bnt one far more 
has opened between them, on tbe one side, and the 
actual working of the industrial system. It ma 
not appear in the early days of capitalism, 
competition was unebeeked. This made for the 
greatest production of wealth, and to ethics it 
seemed that the rude justice of the market conia 
be made more and more equitable by eqnalizmg 
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opportunity. Thus it was both the moral and the 
economic policy of the 19th cent, to keep the 
course open ana see fair play. It was a new policy 
in that it deserted regulation for competition. But 
competition has become more and more regulated 
from within. The advantage of one large over 
many small units of production has led to aggrega- 
tions of capital that give virtual monopolies ; and 
the advantage of collective bargaining has brought 
an aggregation of labour, and another of employers 
to meet it. The original notion was that com- 
petition would give the best form of co-operation ; 
it was a child-like faith that one hates to surrender. 
But the competition has come to a state of war in 
which the morals of war play hiivoo j and tliey do 
it withont remorse, hecanse a class conscience has 
made itself superior to private scruples and regret. 

The concentration of capital has not in itself 
been prejudicial to production, for it seeks to 
regulate rather than limit the outpnt ; it obviates 
the waste and dislocation of too many plants and 
shops, and the advertising and other costs of com- 
mercial rivalry ; and there is plenty of scope for 
competition u-ithin. The einls have been notorious : 
in company promoting, in crushing rivals, in con- 
trolling pnces ns buyer and as seller. And mere 
size may prevent the coming of a competition that 
would be healthy. But the best course is to 
accept the natural development from competition 
to amalgamation, and to meet the evils by de- 
veloping regulation, from which, indeed, monopoly 
wns never made exempt. Co-operation is always 
the final word. Competition is only a means, and 
a better means the less it is a jostle, and the more 
it is a directed course, where there is no loss in the 
struggle. 

Unlike the concentration of capital, the concen- 
tration of labour easily becomes prejudicial to pro- 
duction. To over-time, piece- woA, all speeding-up 
and lahour-saidng, there is opposition ; and no 
measures are taken, as by the old plds, to prevent 
fraud and incompetence. This is only another 
instance of the division of function, and nothing 
to condemn. But, again, it is a competition that 
has broken away from co-operation. The hostile 
relation of master and man is thought to be not 
incidental, but inevitable and permanent. The 
men see that it is the interest of the management 
to use as little labour os possible, and they think 
that the ou-ners are an incubus, and dividends a 
tax on their wages. As well, therefore, try to 
instruct a nation at war in the arts of peace as 
point to the injury they do and the loss they suffer; 
they think the injury to he deserved, and the 
loss to be a sacrifice for their class. To many of 
them the crimes of syndicalism are no more 
criminal than maohine-hxeaking was at an older 
day. There are several things that keep the war 
civilized ; hut the main consideration is faiinre or 
success; and in either event the damage to the 
oppressor is always a pleasure. In times of peace 
a union is always preparing for war ; men who are 
not members are denied the right to work; and 
others of the old natural rights and duties are 
made subordinate. It has been futile to insist on 
them, for an unnatural system is thought to make 
ri^t wrong. 

The contentions against the system are often 
ignorant, hut, as a rule, they are honestly urged ; 
and so, as in the days of slavery, it is the system 
itself that holds the centre in an ethical view of 
industrial life. It is a late system, and the forces 
within it have always prevented it from resting 
where it is. But they may be directed, and it may 
^w, in either of two ways that have a very 
different moral value. The root of the ^stem, 
and the directions in which it grows, may best be 
seen from its origin, and ns a stage in the history 


of industry. The older forms are never quite 
superseded, and they may all he seen to-day. 

In the earliest system the family was an in- 
dustrial unit supplying nearly all its wants ; there 
was a division of labour according to sex and 
capacity ; with slaves and officials the unit grew 
large, but kept its unity even when the slaves 
were hired out, or were employed in producing for 
a market. When a family became too large for 
its land, it was natural for some members to leam 
skill in a trade, and to confine their labour to it, 
working for other families, often living with them 
tin the job was finished, or having the work 
brought to their forge, oven, or loom. Thus came 
the formation of artisan families ; and tools, skill, 
and custom passed down like the land. So far the 
payment is almost all for labour. At a later stage, 
when the workman began to keep a stock of raw 
materials, his profit included interest as well as 
wages ; and he had apprentices and hired labour. 
The first great split in the industrial system was 
complete — the separation of the workman from the 
soil. Indnstrial capital increased, hut there was 
not yet capitalism, for the owner took little risk 
of producing on the chance of a market; the 
customer was still the employer. Capitalism 
came when the risk wns definitely undertaken. 
The en (repreneur was sometimes the manufacturer, 
oftener the merchant ; hnt the work of those tivo 
— the work of making, moving, and selling the 
product — can be distinguished from the more in- 
visible work of ordering it and finding a market. 
This is the work of the entrepreneur or business 
man. In the art. DiSTKinuTiON it is explained 
how the business man is the pivot of the system, 
guarantees to all the other agents of production 
their share in the price, and pays himself from the 
residue. 

Tlius the second great separation of labour from 
the other agents wns the separation from capital. 
It is often held that both separations were by dis- 
possession, and that they were an evil. Bnt no 
one looks for peace by undoing either — by replac- 
ing men on the land, or by ginng them the capital 
that employs them, that eara may employ himself. 
Nothing would give greater stability than for 
workmen to ho shareholders in the enterprise that 
employs them, or in others ; and it would he the 
best kind of revolution if unions tried to establish 
themselves in business. But the great majority of 
owners must always lend their capital instead of 
using it themselves. And, if we look from the 
oivner to the real user, we find that the emphasis 
is on him, the acting capitalist, and not on the 
capital. Jnst so it is on the sculptor and the 
inventor, though nature does all the work that is 
done by the invention, and though the statue is 
all in the marble. 

The process of production has become more and 
more roundabout ; an ever greater distance has 
separated producer from consumer. The work- 
man is bewildered by the number of inten'ening 
agencies ; and to his divorce from land and capital 
he adds, for a general source of inequity, that the 
system allows many parasites to live on his pro- 
duct. He has been taught that the real value of a 
product comes from the labour spent on it, and he 
sees that, besides rent and interest — the extortions 
of the idle ownership of land and capital — money 
and middlemen lay hold on his work, and make a 
better living out of it than he does. He does not 
see that the production of a commodity is not 
complete — its value is not produced — till it is in 
the hands of the consumer. If advertising, drum- 
ming, and commissions do not help to sell it, they 
null nob be employed. Useless measures of com- 
merce are no more secure than labour that is made 
useless by n machine. It is through economy in 
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marketing, no less than in manufacturing, that 
large capital has its advantage. Everything use- 
less and predatory tends to be expelled ; for every- 
thing must be demanded by an employer, if it is 
to get its price ; and, provided there is publicity 
and knowledge enough, he pays no more for it 
than he must. It is natural for those whom he 
employs to think his profit an extortion from 
them, and that ‘what is somewhere gotten is 
somewhere lost.’ /But the profit of an enterprise 
is like tiie royalty from an invention, which gives 
more than it gets. Interest is difierent ; it is like 
the royalty paid for mere oivnership, and simply a 
burden. W. Smart thought that ‘ the community 
gets its employing done for it more cheaply than 
it gets any other service’ (Distribution of Income^, 
London, 1912, p. 1691.). 

If a system of production were more moral and 
progressive the more it erushed incompetence, 
again the present system could well defend itself. 
Its path of progress is by curtailing cost, and 
employers are driven on it by the competition of 
one with another, or with the consumer, who is 
the final employer. It is a precarious position for 
a working man, and the thing that really threatens 
the life of the system. He cannot but want to be 
a civil servant, and have his future a charge on 
the community instead of at the necessity or the 
mercy of competing employers. He is in the 
majority j and, however little we like it that the 
lives of men should centre on his livelihood, he 
has been given the power to bring that about. 
Wages-boards and courts of arbitration are useful, 
hut they add evils of their own j animosity remains 
and preparation for war. To co-partnership and 
often to co-operation (y. v. ) the war-spirit is actively 
hostile. Tlie moral situation on the other side is 
no better ; there it is thought that socialism must 
come, but that everything should be done to resist 
and postpone it. And both sides think that they 
are acting in the highest human interest, and that 
this consists in giving the freest scope that can be 
given to our spint. 

It is something that they make the same appeal, 
for so far the dispute becomes a question of means. 
The question breaks into two, one about the best 
management of the forces of production, the other 
about their ownership. The nest management of 
an enterprise is from within ; the tone that 
weakens a public enterprise is interference from 
without. Democracy has kept some of its self- 
denying ordinances fairly well, but it is far easier 
to refrain from interfering with the bench or the 
navy, where there are no profits and the voters are 
few, than with the conduct of a railway, and with 
industries that are less subject to mechanical re- 
gulation. If there were as little interference as 
that of the shareholders in a going concern, and if 
the same price were paid for ability, the efficiency 
and even the enterprise might ha as great. Assum- 
ing the best in regard to management, ivould it be 
well to pool the stocks of every enterprise, and pay 
the owners a uniform rate of interest? This is 
what socialism recommends, because it assumes 
that there must he an annual surplus for the 
ordinary shareholder, the tax-payer. 

A rapid change to such a system would intensify 
the moral chaos of the present if it has any chance 
of working well, it must come gradually and 
through a Jong apprenticeship in the joint-stock 
system. And then, no doubt, the single amalga- 
mation of socialism would lose its attraction. But 
the demand for it will persist in embittering the 
present relations of owners and workmen unless 
the number of oiynera is greatly increased. The 
best way to retain the freedom and efficiency of 
the present system is by such increase. It is a 
form of co-operation like that of the co-operative 


distributing societies, and, like them, would be far 
more effective than co-partnership and the co- 
operative ownership by workmen in the same 
enterprise; and it would give these a fairer field 
If the thing were easy, it would have come lone 
ago ; but it was never less difficult than now ; and 
it could be made easier. It would offer a stronger 
impulse to thrift than the fear of a rainy day has 

proved. The forecast of such a development is at 
least as historical as that of a single amalgamation 
which is the hope and the fear now confounding 
every effort at amelioration ; but it will not come 
of its own accord. 

Litebatobs.— The general text-booke on economics all derote 
a main division to production, and P. H. Gastberg, Produtf. 
tion, London, 1907, Shota’S that nearly the whole subject miy 
be seen from this point of view. The earlier books dealt mainly 
with ihe three agents of production, the later with Oiefr 
organization. This is naturally approached through its history 
and C. Gide, Political J^conomy, tr. 0. H. M. Archibald, New 
York, 1914, well illustrates the closing of the old dirisioa 
between deductive and historical economics. The history of 
production from the point of view of organization can be read 
m C. Biicber, Industrial Evolution^ tr, S. IL Wlckett, New 
York, 1907; and can best be studied in the increasing literature 
of economic history which deals with particular periods, and 
publishes contemporary records. Recent collections are 
Economic Annals of ihe Nineteenth Century, 1801-20, ed, 
W. Smart, London, 1910, and English Economic Bistory, SeUd 
EocumenU, compiled and ed. A. JS. Bland, P. A. Brown, and 
k. H. Tawner, flo. 1B14. 'W. MitcHEIX. 

PROFANITY. — I. Meaning and use of the 
term. — In popular usage the terra ‘profani^’ is 
frequently limited to a verbal reference and identi- 
fied with ‘ profane swearing.’ It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that such a limitation cannot he 
justified by historical and etymological investiga- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that an unfitting and 
frivolous use of certain verbal symbols has been 
almost universally included in the class of practices 
condemned as profane. The names of the gods in 
primitive religions and the name of the one God in 
more advanced religions have been considered as 
too sacred to be ordinarily employed, and even the 
sacred usage has been restricted to certain privileged 
persons. ‘ Thou sbalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain ’ is one of the commandments, 
and the OT writers constantly warn the people 
against ‘profaning the holy name’ of Jahweh. 
Sacred forraulre have been, in all religions, rigor- 
ously safeguarded, and the emplojTuent of them 
by other than authorized persons at the proper 
time and place has been regarded as constituting 
the sin of profanity. It is true also that, by 
investigating those prohibitions having a verbal 
reference, we may approach an understanding of 
the ideas underlying the disapproval of the profane. 
The words which must not he carelessly used refer 
to a world which is separated by a wide and deep 
gulf from the world of the ordinary, and the fact 
that verbal formulie are of a somewhat artificial 
origin indicates that the separation is to he main- 
tained not so much by a recognition of rational 
distinction between the two worlds or an apprecia- 
tion of the inherent superiority of the sacred as 
by elaborated and external regulations. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the term ‘profanity ’ includes 
far more than mere indifference to the distinction 
in verbal matters, and the wider meaning must be 
clearly kept in view. 

The etymology of the word ‘profane ’{lit. ‘before 
or in front of the shrine ’) may give ns a certam 
amount of gnidanoe because or its spatial sugges- 
tiveness. There immediately arises in our minw 
the idea of a walled or fenced enclosure irithm 
which only peculiarly precious objects and specially 
privilegecf persons may remain, and outside of 
which there is a world of rigorously excluded 
persons and things having lesser assigned worth 
than those within. The same kind of suggestion 
comes to us from a consideration of the Greek 
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words, and which are nsed to 

indicate profanity in the KT, and whicli introduce 
the idea of ‘threshold’ — a threshold strictly 
guarded, which should not be crossed, but yet 
which is crossed by those to whom the epithet 
‘profane’ applies. Such persons properly belong 
to the world outside the sacred edifice, out they 
illegitimately enter in. 

2. The idea of artificiality. — As we consider these 
spatial implications, we arrive, first of all, at the 
idea of artificiality. There is no intrinsic reason 
why one particular place should be more sacred 
than another. If the temple had been founded 
a few yards away from its actual position, the 
ground wliich is now profane would have been 
rendered sacred, and that which is now sacred 
would have retained its common or profane char- 
acter. In primitive religions the location of the 
sacred and, contrariwise, of the profane depends 
very frequently upon chance. The importation of 
reason for the distinction comes entirely from the 
outside. We are thus not surprised to find that, 
c.y., in certain Australian religions the totemic 
animal or thing which is worshipped has no in- 
trinsic value entitling it to special reverence. 
Profanity lies in a failure to recognize an imposed 
rather than an actual value. The sacred ohject 
has not such a position in a universal scheme as 
will entitle it to permanent reverence. It has not 
within itself a power of protection sufficient to 
guard its sacredness. It follows, more generally, 
that tlie religions which most commonly aviul 
themselves of the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane are not those which have attained 
to the higliest level of security. They are still at 
the stage of struggle. Their gods have still to 
compete with the gods of other tribes, and the 
peo^e who worship the particular gods, and who 
thus acquire something of their sacredness, have 
to bo presen’ed by external means from the infil- 
tration and pollution of other tribes. Even in the 
OT the disapproval of profanity is closely connected 
with the giving of worship to other gods, as, e.g., 
participation in the rites of Jlolech (cf. Lv 2(P). 
The house of Israel is profaned among the heathen 
because the people have disregarded the restrictions 
upon which the exclusiveness of the nation depended 
(cf. Ezli SO”- “). The stage has not yet been 
reached at which it is recognized that tul people 
may be sacred, and that there arc no other gods 
who can come into rivalry with the God of Israel. 
It is therefore easily intelligible that the distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the profane is based 
originally, for the most part, upon definite injunc- 
tion and prohibition. 'The religion or the body of 
sacred things has to be zealously guarded by law, ' 
and the profane person is the man who transgresses 
the law protecting the sacred ideas and rites. Of 
course, in the more advanced religions these ideas 
and rites acquire a greater degree of intrinsic value, 
but within the region of thought, where tlie dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane is most in- 
tensely regarded, such value either has not yet been 
recognized or has been forgotten, and we may use 
the word ‘artificiali^’ in order to draw attention 
to this dependence of the distinction upon external 
support. 

Perhaps the most striking illnstmtions of arti- 
ficiality are to be found in connexion with the 
verbal formula;, prescriptive of rite or expressive 
of doctrine, to which we have already referred. 
The connexion between the sacred character which 
they now possess and their inherent mc.aning is 
exceedingly weak, and it is just where this mean- 
ing is most completely overlooked or forgotten 
that the disapproval of an unauthorized use of the 
formulaj is most intense. The more elaborate a 
sj'stcm of ceremonies is, and the more clearly it 


bears upon it the marks of artificiality, the more 
numerous are the injunctions against profanity. 
The more complex the rite, the stricter is the 
priestly monopoly regarding it. The danger of 
profanity seems to be regarded as in inverse pro- 
portion to the degree of intelligibility possessed by 
that which is liable to desecration. 

Among tlie Australian tribes it is an act oi profanity to spealc 
the names of some of the totems, and even the men of certain 
tribes have a sacred name besides their ordinary name which 
must not be made hnovm to women and children, and must not 
be used in every-day life. In Vedic limes in India we find the 
doctrine of * secret names ' of the gods, and these names were so 
sacred that it would have been considered profanity to reveal 
them to the vulgar. In the same land also, even at the present 
day, it is considered a disgraceful thing fora wife to utter the 
name of her husband, anrf ceremonies of initiation are accom- 
panied b5' the giving of a sacred formula, or manfm, which has 
value rather as given by the priest than as understood by the 
initiate, and which the initiate is forbidden to revcai to others 
if he wishes to escape the sin of profanation of sacred things. 

3. The idea of separation. — Another idea, related 
to the foregoing and also suggested by the spatial 
etymology of the word ‘ profane,’ is that of absolute, 
abrupt, and rigorous separation between the sacred 
and the profane. The sacred enclosure is definitely 
separated by wall or some other effective protection 
from the profane world, and access from the one 
world to the other is only through a rigorously- 
guarded portal. The dominant characteristic of 
the two worlds is their heterogeneity. The close 
connexion between the ideas of artificiality and 
separateness is obvious. It is the fortresses with- 
out natural strength that require the broadest 
and deepest moats. Risks of contact between the 
sacred and the profane must he avoided at all costs, 
and the mind of the worshipper must be kept con- 
Btantlv alive to the dangers of the profane. 

(а) Place. — An exceedingly large class of prohibi- 
tions against the profane have reference to separate- 
ness of place. In many of the primitive rmigions 
we find emphasis upon the profanity of entering 
the place where the sacred emblems of totem- 
worship are deposited, and all ordinary work 
within the sacred enclosure is forbidden. We 
find the same attitude also in connexion with 
OT worship. Ezekiel, c.g., prescribes elaborate 
measurements in order ‘to make a separation 
between the sanctuary and the profane place’ 
(42”), and by the same prophet a certain portion 
of the city land is called ‘profane’ to distinguish 
it from the portion assigned to priests and Levites. 
One of tlie chief arCTinents brought against St. 
Paul by later Jewish orthodoxy seems to have 
been that he had profaned the Temple by bringing 
into it men of an mien or unprivileged race. 

(б) Time . — Very commonly also profanity is held 
to consist in disregard of a strict division of time. 
The ordinary world is so separate from the sacred 
that the occupations of the former have to be 
altogether given up when the latter is entered. 
The time which is assigned to the sacred must be 
characterized by rest from the regular forms of 
labour. If at such a time work has to be carried 
on at all, this work must have an essentially 
religions character and be freed from connexion 
vvitn utilitarian considerations. If it bears any 
resemblance to ordinary work, it can be redeemed 
from profanity only b3' the fact that it is performed 
by privileged persons. In hit 12’ the priests are 
said to be without blame when they profane 
the Temple, because, though performing on the 
Sabbath actions similnr to those of ordinary life, 
they are yet ah^lved by reason of their sacred 
office from the sin of Sabbath desecration. This 
failure to observe the sacredness of the Sabbath 
and of other special times and seasons is, in the 
JewLsh religion generally, one of the most frequent 
grounds for the accusation of profanity (cf. 
Neh 13'’’-, Ezk 22’ 23»). 

(c) Tahv . — An intense desire to keep the profane 
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at a distance is clearly seen in connexion with 
tabu, (j.n.) and the religions in which this concep- 
tion is important. The word connotes exclusive- 
ness (being derived from a root to, ‘ mark,’ and 
pu, an adverb of intensity). It is opposed to non, 
the general or the common. It is from this idea of 
tabu that the distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane arises in many communities, and the rigour 
of the distinction owes much to the awe which the 
tabu inspires. Profanity is a grievous sin and at 
the same time more freijuently possible where the 
transition from the ordinary world to the profane 
is made as difficult as possible. The constant 
demand is that all actions and interests belonging 
to the ordinary world must he left behind by the 
would-be initiate. Literal contact is of course 
forbidden, and the prohibition extends to the 
contact involved in the taking of food. The food 
of the profane must not be eaten by the initiated, 
and, contrariwise, the food of the priests must not 
be eaten by the profane. The latter must not 
even have the degree of contact which is implied in 
the sight of the sacred objects. In some communi- 
ties certain instruments of worship are profaned 
if, e.ff., women catch the faintest glimpse of them. 
The whole idea of asceticism has originally a very 
close connexion with this idea of absolute separa- 
tion. JEveiywhere also elaborate ritual is accom- 
panied by the moat zealous care for the separation 
of the priestly class from the ordinary community. 
Many of the uses of the word ‘ profane ’ in the OT 
have reference to this withdrawal. The priests 
are to symbolize their separateness by changes of 
garments ‘when they enter into the inner court.’ 
They are to avoid ordinaiy food and the ordinary 
forms of family relationship, and in many other 
ways prepare themselves to teach the people ‘ the 
difference between the holy and profane’ (cf. Ezk 
44U-S5J. yj,g erring priests are those who have 
themselves ‘ put no difference ’ (22“). 

4. Profanation of sacred doctrine.— The danger 
of profanity also attaches itself to an incautious 
use of the body of sacred doctrine. This is often 
regarded as the exclusive property of certain privi- 
leged classes. The ancient sacred scriptures of 
India, e.^., are profaned if they are read or taught 
to people outside the prescribed classes. In 
various parts of the literature terrible penalties 
are announced for those who venture to teach the 
doctrines of the Vedas to a Sudra. 

The ears of the Sudra who hears the Veda ere to be filled 
with molten lead and lac' (Sahkardcharj-a, Commentary on 
Vedanta-Sutras, 1 . iil. 33 iSB£ xxsiv, 2231h eaid, if he dares 
pronounce them, * his tongue is to be slit.' 

Occasionally the idea is that the sacred doctrine 
is also to be _ kept strictly separate from other 
truths or opinions which are of lesser value. To 
mingle sacred and other knowledge is in itself pro- 
fanity. Perhaps there is a lingering trace of this 
idea m the use of the word ‘ profane ’ in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. Timothy is urged to ‘ refuse 
profane and old ivives’ fables’ and to avoid 
‘profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called ’ (1 Ti 4’ 6®>). The idea of 
a strict line of demarcation certainly persists in 
the medimval distinction of sacred and profane 
learning. 

5. Reasons for distinction between sacred and 
profane. — So far we have been content uith notic- 
ing the character and the breadth of the distinction 
between the sacred and theprofane. If we go farther 
and ask for reasons for the distinction — reasons 
which lie deeper than mere artifice — we shall find 
these partly in belief in a divine revelation and 
partly in tradition and the social custom and 

ressure enshrined in such tradition. Though we 

ave emphasized the artificial character of many 
of the defences of the sacred, it does not follow 


that these may not have previously involved « 
clearer consciousness of the inherent value of whet 
is regarded ns sacred. The original reason for the 
consecration of certain experiences and disapproval 
of unauthorized incursions into the sphere which 
they occupy may have been a sense of a divine reve. 
lation, even though that reason may now have 
been forgotten. The sanctuaiy at Bethel mav 
have, in later times, become a home of priestcraft 
but none the less it was the vision of the angels of 
God ascending and descending that gave it origin, 
ally a sacred character. Even in religions where a 
divine revelation is not rect^ized the artificial 
character of the interdictions against profanity is 
not the whole of the matter. 'These interdictions 
are not of recent growth ; they enshrine tradition 
and in this tradition we may perceive the embodi! 
ment of a social consciousness. The totcm-anhnal 
is protected from profanity becanse it symbolizes 
the spirit of the clan and represents a social 
pressure which the individual recognizes as superior 
and authoritative. Among men more religiouriy- 
minded or more enlightened this law of the com- 
munity is regarded as the law of God, and the 
profane person is one who transgresses the ordin- 
ance of God and deserves, like the prince of Tyre, 
to he ‘ cast as profane out of the mountain of God’ 
(Ezk 28’*). But whether the divine origin of the 
law and ’ its reference to an all-comprehensive 
divine community he recognized or not, the anti- 
social character of profanity seems to be an unmis- 
takable reason for disapproval of it. The profane 
person is the anti-social person who refuses to 
recognize the code of the communi^, and therefore 
one upon whom the law falls. Esau is called a 
‘ profane person ’ seemingly for the reason that he 
sold his birthright or despised his connexion with 
the community (He 12“). In India the person 
who has broken through caste regulations becomes 
at once profane and a source of pollution for those 
who remain within the caste. The anti-social char- 
acterof profanity is also illustrated by the frequency 
with which accusations of profanity are brought 
against those who indulge in magical practices. 
It is no doubt possible to speak of profaning a 
magical rite in the sense of doing it in an unaccus- 
tomed and ineffective manner, but, for the most 
part, magic as a whole is itself condemned as 
profane just because it indicates a separatist pro- 
cedure and a contravention of the regularized md 
socially approved worship of the commnnity. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see why magic rites, 
which have a considerable resemblance to religions 
rites, should be regarded with such horror as 
profane in those communities at least, where a 
social worship has been firmly established. 

6. An inadequate differentiation. — We have 
emphasized certain inadequacies in the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane, arising fmm 
the artificial and abrnptcharacter of the distinction. 
But this must not blind us to the elemente of 
enduring value associated with these concept!^. 
Among primitive peoples the idea of tabu hw 
often been the foundation of morality, and in the 
more advanced communities the rigorous protection 
of the priests from possible profanation may in- 
dicate a regard for personal purity as well as 
for privilege. The development of the social 
consciousness which underlie the abhomnce 
of profanity has been an ethical asset, and the 
asceticism by which the heterogeneity of the 
sacred and profane worlds may he transcenoed has 
often been a first step towards personal holiness. 

Yet it must be admitted that the distinction 
between sacred and profane, as it is usually 
applied, does not belong to the highest level 01 
thought. It still betrays the dominance of meray 
spatial categories ; it is still influenced by the idea 
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tlint the divine is limited in the spliero of its 
operation, tlmt God sets n sen! upon certnin 
persons, pieces, and times, rcliiting them with 
special closeness to Himself, and leaving the rest 
of tlio svorld to ho reckoned as common^ and pro- 
fane. Wo most transform the distinction if we 
are to retain its underlying value. Wo must ho 
ponnitted to honour as sacred the whole of the 
world which God has made, and encouraged to 
condemn os profane, not certnin specified places, 
things, or persons, but the spirit of the dweller, 
whether in tlio templo or in the street, whoso 


vision is narrow and whoso aim is low, who fails 
to recognize tlmt tlie way to the Holy of Holies 
lies along the path of tho good citizen, and tlmt 
even in tlio lonely wilderness lio may find ‘ tlie 
vcrygatoofhc.avcn.' See, further, nrlt. llOLiNr-'S. 

LfTtBATCftt.— Cf. E. Durkhf^lrn, Klrni^Tifary /’onn# 
fiftijiws Li/f. nnir. tr., l-nndon, 1915 1 KHr^Ks.w. 'TalKW,* 
•TolrmJim*; w. S. Urquhart, Th/^ U’p'inUhadi fl»f! JJ/ft 
lOlC: J. M. Qaldwin, OfnfticJworyo/ 

York Ami Lonaon, 1015, p. 23211.; V. R. Lcnnard, Out Jtitats, 
London. 1913, p. £9 IT. ^V, S. DlRjUHAnT. 

PROPERTY,— Sco Wealth, Inueiutance. 
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American (H. Spkkci;), p. SSI. 

Christian (E. K. MiTCHEl.l,), p. 3S2. 

PROPHECY (American).— -Among both tho 
Bemi-civilizcd and tho Ravage nlmrigiiml peoples of 
the American continent prophets were lield in 
peculiar veneration, and on manv occasions they 
nave moulded the dc.stinies of tri)>cs and nations. 
Tho advent of tho wiiitc man in America, wo are 
informed by many nutlioritics, was licrnided by 
nnmorotts propliccics, but in most c.ases the 
nutlienlic character of these is open to tlie gravest 
doubt. The vision of Papnnfzin, zistcr of Moctcii- 
zomn, Tlato.ani of Tenocfifitlan (Mexico), is a c.aso 
in point. This princc.'s, ills said, fell into a death- 
like trance, on emerging from w liicli slio. said that 
she had been led by a spirit tlirougli a field littered 
with dead men’s bones to a place where she bad 
seen strange, bearded, wliitc men apjiroach the 
coast of Mexico in largo vessels. Another pro- 
phecy appears to have been current in Mexico in 
prc-Colutnhian timca,to thecflect that Qnctralcoatl 
(a god whoso worship difTerod in certain of its 
characteristics from tiiat of the other native cults, 
and who had come from the Imnd of tho Sun and 
had been driven from Jfcxico bj‘ Iiostito deities) 
would one day return. The coming of Cortes and 
his comrades was regarded hy the Mexicans as a 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and the title of Tcule 
(‘godlike being’), conferred by them upon the 
Sp.aniards, is proof tliat (bo tradition really 
existed. 

Among the Maya of Central America prophecies 
were delivered by the priests at stated intcn-nl.s. 
Writings svhich profess to incorporate some of 
these are to bo found in tho so-c-allcd books of 
Chilan Balam ( 5 .V.), and those also deal with the 
advent of Europeans. There are not wanting 
gtatcmonls to tho effect that in Incan I’cni pro- 
phecies were current ahout the coming of white 
strangers, but the events alluded to in at least 
one of them are not in accordance svitli known 
facts. 

In modern times numerous prophets have arisen 
among the N. American Indians, usually in periods 
of crisis in the history of the tribe. In 1076 Pope, 
a medicine-man of the Tewa (Pueblo Indians) nc.ar 
San Jnan, New Mexico, was charged along with 
others with the crime of witchcraft. Ho pre.achcd 
the doctrine of independence from Spanish rule and 
the restoration of Indian customs, and instituted 
a wide-spread conspiracy to drive tho Spanish 
colonists from tho country. Pop6, along with his 
disciples, Catiti, TupaW, and Jaca, set apart 13tli 
Ang. 1680 as the day of massacre. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to ensnro that no European 
should learn of tho intended revolt, but tho news 
leaked out, and Pop6 had perforce to strike Hirce 
lays before the time. Four hundred Spaniards 
svere massacred and Santa Fd was besieged, bnt a 
successful sortie ended in the rout and discorafi- 
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tiirc of tho Indians. Tho Spaniards were, how. 
ever, forced to abandon the town and to retreat to 
El Paso. Popd washed will) a native preparation 
tho.'ic of his followers wlio had been bajitized into 
the Cliristian Clmreh, burned tlio clmrciies, and 
obliterated every remaining mark of Christianity, 
lint Ids rule became so de.s/>otic and was followed 
hv such misfortunes that lio was finally dcjiosed. 
lie was ro-clcctcd, however, in 1CS8, and died in 
lOOi;. 

Tcnskw.atawa (‘open door’) was a famous 
prophet of tho Sliawnees and a twin brother of 
Tecumseli. An ignorant and drunken yontli, ho 
was one day engaged in ligliting ids pipe wlicn ho 
fell b.iek in a slate of trance. His inends, lieliov- 
iiig him dc.id, were preparing for liis funeral when 
he rcvivetl and stated that lio had paid a vL«it to 
the Bjilrit-worhl. In 1805 he assembled hts tribes- 
men and their allies at Wnpakonita, now in Ohio, 
and announced himself as the bearer of a new 
revelation from tlio Master of Life. Ho declared 
tliat, wbiist in the spirit-world, it had been granted 
to him to lift tlic veil of the future and behold tho 
blc'scdncss of those who followed the precepts of 
the Indian got! and the punishments of such as had 
strayed from his path. Ho vehemently denounced 
witcficraft and medicine practices, the drinking 
of • fire-ivatcr,’ tho intermarriage of Indian women 
with wliitc men, tho wearing of European clothing, 
and all IVhitc customs and institnlion.s. If these 
things were cjclicwed, llio Master would receive 
tho Indians into favour once again. Ho farther 
announced tlmt ho had been gninted Iho power to 
euro all disease.*. 

Tlic.se statements aansed grc.at excitement among 
the people of bis tribe, and tlioso who dealt in 
witchcraft were boycotted. Prom time to time 
Tenskwntawa announced further wonderful revela- 
tions to his followcra from his aboilo near Green- 
ville, Ohio. lie predicted an ecliiise of the sun 
wliich took place in the summer of ISOC, and this 
greatly enhanced his rejmtation as a projdiet. His 
apostles travelled from tribe to tribe disseminating 
has doctriDC-s, and a belief arose tliat witiiin four 
years all those wlio did not credit his predictions 
would be ovenvliclmed in a great catastroplie. 
Shortly before the war of 1812 a confederacy was 
entered into for the pnri>o.sc of driving out the 
Wliitcs, hut Harrison’s victory near Tippecanoe 
destroyed both tlio faith and the movement con- 
nected witlp it. Tenskwatawa received a jicnsion 
from tile British Government. Allliough of some- 
what forbidding appearanco and blind of an eye, 
he had great gifts of fervour and personal magnet- 
ism. 

Kanakuk, the proplict of tlio Kickapoos, rccoivecl 
inspiration from the career of Tenskwatawa. In 
1819 the Kickapoos ceded tiioir extensive territory 
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in Illinois to the United States, and were assigned 
a reservation in Missouri. This region, however, 
was occupied by the unfriendly Usages, so that the 
Kiokapoos were unable to take possession of it. 
Kanakuk exhorted his people not to abandon their 
territory and preached a moral code which forbade 
superstition, the use of alcohol, and internecine 
quarrels, promising them that, if they recognized 
it faithfully, they would in time inherit a land of 
plenty. He became chief of that remnant of them 
which remained in Illinois. He was in the habit 
of displaying a map or chart of the true path 
throuA which the virtuous must proceed, beset 
rvith fire and rvater, did they desire to attain the 
happy hunting-grounds, and he furnished his 
disciples with prayer-sticks engraved with holy 
symbols. Ultimately the tribe was removed to 
itansas, but Kanakuk remained its chief until his 
death from smallpox in 1852, 

Tavibo (‘white man’), a Paiute chief and 
medicine-man, when his tribe was forced to retreat 
before the Whites, went into the mountains to 
receive a revelation, and prophesied on his return 
that the earth would swallow the Whites and that 
their possessions would be given to the Indians. 
But his followers were unable to entertain the 
idea of an earthquake that would discriminate 
between the Bed Man and his enemies. He there- 
fore sought a second vision, which revealed to him 
that, although the Indiana would bo engulfed along 
with the Whites, they would rise again and would 
enjoy for ever an abundance of game and provisions. 
Followers flocked around him and, when they 
became sceptical, he had a further revelation, 
which told him that only those who believed in 
his prophecies would be resurrected. He died in 
Nevada about 1870. 

Wovoka, the son of Tavibo, was responsible for 
the ‘ Ghost-dance’ religion and prophecies, perhaps 
the most important from a political point of view 
in the history of the relatione of the Whites and 
Indians. 'This creed he nurtured among the 
Paviotso of Nevada about 1888. It spread rapidly 
until it embraced all the tribes from the Missouri 
to the Rockies and even beyond them. Wovoka 
(who was known to the Whites as Jack Wilson), 
like other native prophets, declared that he bad 
been taken into the spirit-world, where he had 
received a revelation from the god of the Indians 
to the effect that they would be restored to their 
inheritance and united with their departed friends. 
They were to prepare for this event by practising 
Bong-and-dance ceremonies given them by the 
prophet. During these dances many of the Indians 
fell into a condition of hypnotic trance, and intense 
excitement usually prevailed. The movement led 
to an outbreak in the winter of 1890-91. It has 
now degenerated into a mere social function. 

Smohalla was the originator of a religion current 
among the tribes of the Upper Columbian River 
and the adjacent region, xlie name (Shmoqula) 
means ‘preacher,’ and was conferred upon h im 
after he had attained celebrity. In his boyhood 
(he was born about 1815 or 1820) he frequented a 
Roman Catholic mission, from which he appears to 
have derived certain of his religious ideas. Begin- 
ning to preach about 1850, he quarrelled witu a 
rival chief,^ left his tribe, and wandered south as 
far as Mexico. On returning, he declared that he 
had visited the spirit-world, whence he had been 
sent back to deliver a message to the Indians. 
The substance of this was that they must return to 
their aboriginal mode of life and eschew the Whites, 
their teachings, and their customs. Smohalla 
found many adherents, and the sect which he in- 
stituted, known as ‘ The Dreamers,’ and possessing 
an elaborate ceremonial, has maintained its religv 
ous organization. 


The mysterious sect or secret society knoivn 
Central America as Nagualists, which had for 


in 
for its 


object the destruction of Christianity, numbered 
several prophets among its priests and adherents 
Jacinto Can-Ek, who led a Maya revolt at Valla 
dolid, Yucatan, in 1761, prophesied the destmc 
tion of the Spaniards. Maria Candelaria an 
Indian girl, headed a similar and previous revolt 
and likewise falsely prophesied the Spanish down’ 
fall. 

See also Communion with Deity (Americanl 
§ 5, and SECRET Societies (American). 

LnzaiTcaz.— D. G. Brintoa, Nagualism, PhDadelchla 
1801; L. Spence, ' Maple and Sorcery In Ancient Mexlen' 
Oecull Review, xxii. 11916) 146-162, The Myths of llexico and 
Peru, London, 191S, pp. 6-B; J. Mooney, URRBIV rimi 
p. 670 11. ;J.G.Bourke, S.NNNIP 11892], p. 461 tr. ‘ 

Lewis Spence. 

PROPHECY (Christian).— I. Primitive form.— 
The opening of the Christian era was signaliied 
by a remarkable awakening of the spirit of 
prophecy, and this was accepted by all believers 
as the fulfilment of J1 2“'- (Ao 2’"')- Moreover, 
our Lord Himself had seen in His own equipment 
and ministry the fulfilment of the promise of the 
Spirit (Is 61”-, Lk 4‘7'-). And ‘to the people he 
was a prophet, strong in action and in utterance’ 
(Lk 24>»'- ; cf. I3« 7‘“, Alt 13" etc.). Earlier stUl 
John the Baptist had attracted the multitude by 
the declaration that the baptism of the Spirit was 
at hand (Mk 1®). And Zacharias and Simeon, 
Elisabeth, Alary, Anna, and many others who 
were ‘looking for the consolation of Israel’ had 
borne witness a generation earlier to the presence 
of the Spirit and His fuller advent as heralding a 
new era of divine grace (Lk P® 2“®'). Purther- 
more, the whole Jewish Apocalyptic literature of 
the period testifies to the general expectation of 
the dawning of ' the last days ’ and the bestowal 
of the spirit of prophecy. 

Tlie demonstration of the Day of Pentecost was 
the opening of a new era in the religious histoiy 
of mankind (Ao 2 ’®' 0 . Tongues were loosened, 
and the impulse to prophesy spread like wild-fire 
among the converts to the new faith. This was 
natural and indeed inevitable under the circum- 
stances, Believers were at once impelled and com- 
pelled to account for to themselves and to explain 
to others the things that were happening among 
them and wlmt was about to come to pass. For 
the Day of the Lord had dawned, and they were 
all eager to know what it meant to themselves and 
to the world. Looking back over the history of 
Israel, they sought to trace the purposes of God, 
and they then projected them into the future in 
the light of the fresh dispensation of grace. This 
was Christian prophecy in its primitive form, and 
the apostles were its first exponents. But other 
voices were soon heard explaining the ways of God 
and expounding the gospel of salvation. Stephen 
arraigned the Jewish leaders for resisting the Holy 
Spirit, killing the prophets, and murdering the 
Son of man (Ac 7"). 

2 . Spiritual gifts differentiated. — The persecution 
which followed the stoning of Stephen scattered 
the disciples w’idely and multiplied the number of 
those who sought to interpret ‘the si^s of the 
times.’ It thus came about that each little com- 
munity of believers had those among them w’ho 
‘spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance and 
were accounted as prophets of the Lord. Alany 
were no doubt often overwrought and distraught 
and promised things that failed of fulfilment ; but 
the fittest survived and held high rank among 
those who set themselves ‘to minister unto the 
saints.’ The freedom that prevailed everywhere 
in public assembly encouraged each disciple to 
exercise whatever gift the Spirit had bestowed 
upon him for the upbuilding of the brotherhood. 
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As time went on, these gifts becnme distingnislictl 
from one nnotlier and more Bimrpiy outlined (1 Co 
12^'"). 

It is St. Paul who fives us the first clear classifi- 
cation of ‘spiritual gifts ’and announces that they 
have been bestowed for tho coiumon good. ‘God 
has set people within tho Clmrch,’ ho 8.ays, ‘ to bo 
first of nil apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, 
helpers, administrators and speakers in tongues of 
various kinds’ (1 Co 12"‘‘ ; cf. Ifi**-, 1 Th C“, Ho 
12’-», Eph 2» 4“'-, 1 Ti 1>» 4“, 2 Ti l«}. And yet 
these gifts were not bestowed singly and to tho 
exclusion of all tho others. For tho apostles 
prophesied, taught, governed, and excroised their 
manifold ministry. And tho prophets also taught 
and sometimes spoke in a tongue, wrought miracles, 
and healed. But the individual hecarao classified 
by his most conspicuous gift, and each little com- 
munity of believers looked to this one or that for 
tlie perfomianeo of bis cliosen function. Certain 
gifts, however, from tboir very nature, were un- 
stable and intermittent — e.y., speaking in a tongue, 
working miracles, healing, and oven prophesying. 
On the other hand, there were gifts that were 
naturally stable and continuous — e.j/., teaching, 
administering, and governing. Tlie intermittent, 
unstable gifts were liable to lapse in any given 
community. There were not enough accredited 
prophets, 'healers, or speakers in a tongue to go 
round ; and, where genuine inspiration failed, the 
pretender often came to the front. St. Panl found 
it nccessar}' to advise re.straint and moderation in 
speaking in a tongue (I Co 14’'-); and ho also 
warns against unrestrained prophecy : ‘ Let onli' 
two or three prophets speak, while tlie rest c.xcrcise 
their judgment upon wlint is said, Sliotild a re- 
velation come to one who is seated, the first speaker 
must bo quiet. . . . Primbots can control their 
own prophetic spirits’ (1 (io 14="-)- 

3. The Church and 'false prophets.’— Tho free- 
dom of tlie early years f radually came under the 
restraint of the general judgment of tho Christian 
communities and their accredited leaders. Tho 
stable continuous functions in the life of the Church 
grew in inflnence and power. The apostles them- 
selves saw to it that the churches were supplied 
with permanent Ic.adors, such as presbyters and 
deacons, who should direct the affairs of the 
brotherhood and guard the purity of its life and 
teachings (Ac 6''- 14“ 15«- 21>«-, 1 Tli 5»'-, 

Gal 2“-. 1 Co 14«S Eph 2”, Col 2‘’, 1 Ti 1»). 
They were careful, however, not to put the ban on 
the exercise of any God-given power or to restrain 
any genuine effort to minister in the name of tho 
Master. For every disciple was a member of the 
‘ body of Christ ' and under obligation to contribute 
to the welfare of all ; to his own Lord ho stood or 
fell And yet abuses of freedom were sure to arise, 
and did occur. Not all saints ivere sanctified, and 
impostors and pretenders appeared here and tlicre. 
The apostles began to recall that Jesus had warned 
them against false prophets (Mt 7”'' 24‘''). And 
His forecast was soon fulfilled (Ac 20“'', 2 Th 2“-, 
Col ”, Z Ti Z”“, 2 Ti 2”'- 3“-, Rev 2“ and often, 
1 Jn 4’*-). The appearance of these false prophets, 
pretending superior svisdom, ere long created dis- 
trust and aroused the churches and their leaders 
to the dangers tliat threatened their welfare. But 
as yet there was no recognized ‘ form of discipline’ 
adequate for the suppression of those would-be 
spokesmen and pretentious revealers of the secret 
counsels of God. There were no specific standards 
by which to teat and try those ‘ spirits.’ Standards, 
however, were sure to be found, and, if not found, 
then created, by tlie churches for their protection 
from vagaries in doctrine and aberrations in life. 
The apostles, whether in common councils or as 


individuals, wore the first court of appeal. They 
based their judgments on the words of the Lord 
and tho mind of Christ. Then the appointment of 
bishops (i.c. elders or presbyters) and deacons 
supplied the place of an apostle when be was 
absent. Letters wore a substitute for personal 
presence. Tho disappearance of tho apostles and 
the first disciples tended to leave tho churches, 
now widely scattered, open to the invasion of pro- 
sumptuous claimants to leadership, and the words 
of the Lord wore not often specific enough to meet 
the case. And who could claim to have the ‘mind 
of Christ’? 

j). Warnings of the early fathers, — ^The rise and 
development of tho monarchical episcopate was 
here and there favoured and fostered in the interests 
of sound doctrine and as a restraint against new- 
fangled notions, forcim to the faith. Hermas, 
Pastor (jifand, xi. and xii.), and Ignatius (E^jA 
rii., i.v., and xvi., viii., Tral. vi., P/til. ii., 

iii., Smyr. iv., rii., nd Pol. iii.) arc full of warnings 
and ndmonitionsagainstfnl so prophetsand teachers; 
and Ignatius c.spccinily exhorts to obedience of tho 
bishop. This was his hope for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine. Clement likewise relies upon the 
bishops (i.c. presbyters) for the preservation of the 
unity and parity of the Clmrcfi (I ad Cor. xliL- 
xHv.). Prophecy, however, was not yet suppressed, 
bnt only repressed and somewhat regulated by the 
rising officials in the Cliurcbes. Tho Didache 
informs ns that prophecy was still free and in good 
repute in Syria (or Egypt), althougli often counter- 
feited and condemned (xi. 7-12). Its days, how- 
ever, were numbered, for it was soon to share the 
general distrust and opposition towards all extra- 
vagant claims to divine wisdom. Tho Gnostics 
ana Marcion had propliets ns well ns tho churches, 
and they were sometimes indistinguislmble from 
each other (see nrtt. Gnosticism, Madcionism). 
Then the rise of Montanism Iq.v.) was in some 
respects bnt a resurgence of propbetism. It was 
an effort to revive primitive Cliristian conditions 
where cacli believer was free to c.xeroiso his God- 
given pft. 

5. Disappearance of the prophetic office. — The 
cliurclies were now put on the defensive and they 
soon songlit to co-operate in the maintenance of 
their apostolic heritage. Joint action in councils 
was the most cfTective means at hand. This 
brought tlio bishops together and greatly increased 
their prestige and power. Tho appeal to tlie words 
of Christ was enlarged to include an appeal to 
the teaching and writings of the apostles, and 
the use of tlie OT ns n book of discipline and 
standard of doctrine grew in favour. The Law 
and the Prophets had sufficed for Israel, and the 
Old Covenant needed only to be supplemented by 
the New with its apostolic guarantees. Prophecy 
was tims placed under the restraint of written 
records, and it was considered more important to 
interpret the old prophecies than to utter new 
ones. All the unstable, intermittent spiritual gifts 
shared the fate of tliepropbetio. Tongues, miracles, 
healings waned ; ana by tho end of the 2nd cent, 
they were all, including prophecy, under the re- 
straint of tho regular officials of the respective 
churches and subordinated to them. Prophecy as 
well as tho rest was not denied its theoretic claims, 
but it must keep within tho bounds of Holy 
Scripture and the standards of discipline. The 
pressing primitive need of interpreting the ‘ signs 
of the times,’ however, seemed to have passed 
away. Men were now trying to adjust Christianity 
to its place in the world. There were sporadic 
efforts to reinstate prophecy as a special function 
in the life of the Cliurwi, but it had served its day 
(Iren. adv. Ba:r. ii. 32; Ens. HE v. 7). Its most 
important and essential element was absorbed by 
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the teachers and preachers, and the office practi- 
cally disappeared. 
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PROPHECY (Hehrew).-yi. Soothsayingr and 
prophecy. — According to Cicero (rfa Div. i. 18), 
there were, tradition^y, tivo kinds of divination, 
the one based npon an art or theory {ars), the other 
lacking such basis. The former consisted in the 
application of certain rules which earlier genera- 
twns believed to have been drawn from the obser- 
vation of occasional coincidences between certain 
appearances and certain subsequent occurrences; 
thus the Greeks (looking to the north) regarded a 
bird appearing on the left as of evil omen, and one 
seen on the right as a harbinger of good fortune 
(cf. Horn. Od. XV. 169, 173 f. ; so 524, as contrasted 
with XX. 242), while the Romans, looking towards 
the south, saw a favourable sign in an aais sinistra. 
Those, again, who cultivated the second main type 
of divination are described by Cicero as perceiving 
the future beforehand by means of a certain agita- 
tion (fioncitatio), or unconstrained and free move- 
ment of the mind. The two modes of seeking to 
foretell the future are now usually distinguished 
as divination and prophecy. Now the historical 
writers of the OT, who have of late been freqnently 
accused of suppressing the truth, do not conceal 
the fact that in almost every age the first type of 
prediction had a considerable vogue in Israel. 

Thus (a) *dnin is forbidden in Lv 1926 , Dt 1310 ^ 2 K 21®, iflc 6 ^, 
Jer279, Is 576; the term seems to have denoted the observing 
of cloud-formations and of the weather ingfenerai, and certainly 
the practice of obseirinff the configuration and colouring; of the 
clouds played an important rOle amon^ the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (cf. 0. Beaold, Pineve and Babylon, Bielefeld, 1903, 
A^in, (b) practice of rhabdomancy is deplored in 

os 412 ; this form of divination, according to Herodotus (iv. 
67), was found among the Scythians, and Tacitus {Germ, x.) de- 
scribes the way in which it was practised among the Germans 
(see ERE ir. 827»)' Father, (e) there were people in Israel who 
believed that they had a connexion with an '6b, most probably 
*one who returns’ (cf. Fr. revenanV), «.«• a spirit that could not 
rest in the grave, and might bring tiding from the under 
world ; the pi. ’6b6th is usw in Is ^2 as a parallel of rrUthtm, 
*the dead,* and the word may be derived from Arab. *dba, 
*rednf ’ (cf. the form q6m instead of the regular 9 am (2 K 16^ ; 
the b may have been used also to distinguish the word from ’4b, 
* father ’). Those who were believed to be connected with such 
a spirit imitated its supposed weak voice by hollow tones (Is 29*), 
like those of the ventriloquist, whence LXX sometimes gives 

eyyaoTpiVw^ou 

ThLs whole species of prediction, working with 
objects or persons as its media, was called qesem, 
the agent being the qdsem (Is 3® etc.). The term 
is connected -nuth Arab, gdsama, lit. ‘to cut in 
pieces,’ then ‘to part,’ ana gesem would thus be 
what gives a decision regarding the future. The 
representatives of the lawful religion, however, 
were convinced of their superiority to the q6ssm in 
every respect (I S Is 3=, Jer 14”, Zee 10= etc.) ; 
and it was a principle of that religion that there 
was no gesem- in Israel (Nu 23“), i.e. among those 
who were faithful to the lawful religion. The true 
religion of Israel nevertheless countenanced the 
second type of divination noted hy Cicero, and 
actually traced its origin to those who hore the 
title nabV — the meaning and history of which we 
must now investigate. 

2 . The vocation of the Hebrew prophet — The 
natnre of the prophetic calling can best be studied 
by starting from the name naif, pi. n’bVtm. 



ie.g., Knenen, WeHhimsen, Etade) connect noir with—, 

■to weU forth,* ‘to bubble np," bnt this theory i..^ .yl 
drBerence between the final gnttnrals. and eevera nd& tr^ i.' 
Semitic cognates; moreover, it nSW meant ‘babblin- m 
‘prophet’ would hardly have been blamed for ‘ boiliS- mV,’ 
(pahOzuth, Jer 2332 ; cf. Zeph 3*) ; wMe Kocnen’e Kser^oStn, 
Dn>/ef«. i. 60) that the sense ot-'bubblbg np^r U? 
developed into that of • speaker’ still leaves it omu t£st^! 


and thatanabr of God is also called His vtUU, * * 

• ambassador ’ (Is 4321 ). Comill’s Interpretation ollthe word it 
but relatively different from that maintained here ; from t^ 
Arab, ndha’a he infers that ndbV means ‘anthorizM speakcr’-l 
wrongly , as the present writer thinks, since ndbo'a Egmh ts. ro‘ 
simply ‘ to ^eak,’ but ‘ to inform,' ‘ to announce.’ J i, ^vtr 
(AJSL arriii. 11901] no. 2) proposes to connect tiajr with Amr 
K33. ‘to carry off,’ and to give it the sense of ’one who is 
carried away,’ ‘ transported ’ (hy a supematural power) hat 
Babylonian-Assyrian usage does not give the slightest hlat of 
each a derivation ; the drvinc name KabD points rather to the 
derivation from the Bab.-A£syr. fiohll, * to name,’ * to caL’ 

While then'hffnt, accordingly, were ‘speakers,’ 
•we must of course understand that they were such 
in a unique sense, i.e., that they were herilds or 
messengers in the highest sphere of human interests, 
viz. religion. They were not, e.g., legal counsel or 
advocates, as is asserted hy H. Winokler {SeJigims. 
geschichilicher und geschichilicTier Orient, Leiprig, 
1906, Ip. 23 f.); for the preparation of ‘written 
contracts,’ to which he refers, required not a 
speaker bnt a writer, and, while ‘writers’ are 
mentioned, as in the admittedly ancient Song of 
Deborah (Jg 6”), we never hear of a nab? as 
spokesman or counsel in any record of judicial pro- 
ceeding (Ex 18“'-, Jos 7**®', 1 S 22*“, En 4*®- j cf. 

2 S 15®'). In the Code of Hammurabi, moreover, 
we find the iibn, ‘elder,’ ‘assessor’ (cf. s’kintm, 
En 4**®'), and the daidna, ‘judge,’ bnt there is no 
mention of the nabiu. We infer therefore that 
the Hebrew nabV was the ‘ speaker ’ in the religions 
sphere, thus corresponding to the Greek s-poi^t, 
origin^ly ‘ the interpreter of the oracle,’ and thus 
‘ the expounder of divine revelation,’ so that neither 
term at first connoted the idea of prediction. 

If the Hebrew prophets, accordingly, were 
‘ speakers ’ in the reli^ous sphere, it is obvions 
that they were neither priests [kohSnim) nor 
‘ judges ’ (shbphHtm). It may not be quite solclear, 
however, whether they were poets, as they have 
recently been often called. The present writer 
would here refer to the conclusion at which he 
arrived in his StUisiik, JRhetorik, Poetik in Sezug 
auf die bihl. Litteratur (Leipzig, 1900, p. 308 ff.), 
viz. that, •while the Hebrew prophets occasionally 
introduce lyrics (cf. Is 5*"* 23*®), and often involun- 
tarily break into the rhythm of the dirge {e.g., 
Am 5®), they were otherwise speakers or orators. 
Further, the author of Ps 74, writing in the Mac- 
cabman period (cf. 1 Mao 4*® 9®* 14"), could never 
have said (v.*) ‘There is no more any naif,’ had 
he — a poet— regarded himself as one ; while, again, 
the poetic books of the OT are, in the Hebrew 
arrangement, kept quite apart from the prophetic 
writings. For similar reasons the n’bVim cannot 
he classed as philosophers. The Hebrews too had 
their philosophers, the hSkh&mim, or ‘ wise,’ whose 
literary productions are found, e.g., in Proverb^ 
Job, and Ecclesiastes ; but no prophet of the OT 
ever calls himself a Jiakhdm — Iraiah (29**) indeed 
positively differentiates himself from the class— 
and in the Hebrew order of the OT books the 
n^bt’tm and the Mkkdmtm appear in different 
divisions. 

3- The rise of Hebrew prophecy.— The present 
writer would begin here by givnng the conclusion 
to which his own investigations have led him, vra 
that prophecy was from the first, so to spcakjrte 
heart-throb of the lawful religion of Israel. This 
is just ■what we might expect, and, besides, it 
agrees -n-ith the testimony of the Pentatencnal 
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ponrco E, M'bich, while 5onic ficholars rt'ijard itnx 
nt least pccond in point of aj^c, the present writer 
and oliiors hcliove to Ik? the oldest of all (cf« K, 
Kdnij;, J^Atileiiunp indas A7\ Ilonn, 1803> pp. 200, 
203 f.) ; thus E m Gn 20* calls Abraham a fuiM' (nM 
in Pfl 105'^ the name is ^jiven to the patriarchs 
rcncnvlly, and in I)t 18*’, lies 12”to Moses). And, 
u other rclipions found a voico in sonio form of 
prophecy, why should this not have been the case 
from the first witli the lawful rcH;;ion of Israel? 

A tonicwhat different view I* U\rn b)r Oorall), who Itjcllnr# 
to tlitnk thM AollAWiii tht* Mtlre Mil of nrtM-Wm (i^^r itra^t> 
PrK'phdirtnu*^, p. !?>. Ito iftki to temx'rt lhl« theory 
by ]»c!nUnjr totbf* Ucl t)iAl the hMt\\ form ot Ihf terh 
Ft'Ondlnc to I* not found in Hfbfow. lint lli'hrrw ba.* i 
rvMiy nouns that hsve no cs3rrt»)'ondinjr'‘c'rb«t all. <M/t, j 

*blc^l/ inphio,', *dunjr,' sndlhm '\onti c^rtslnly dh! not con- : 
note iortlf^n cr Irrj'orlMl concept*. Moreover, whUc AiAA/n, 
•to ikct as nrlf«t,* tlio verb corTc»|K:nd}njr to i*a* umrb : 

* mere t^roum drr.otn^nafVcnnna.mf/f*'!* or AifArinff*^, *to pro* j 
hcity ’ (from ndM’), no one would ever tlrny t>>»l lt»e priest- j 
ooti wi* an ancient anti IndJ^rmou* in**.ln)tlon amonp the ; 
Xlthrew'*. Yet aomf tchoJsf* co tvtn f*r{her th»n Cornlll; j 
tliu* tVeUhau*en UHf iirett'jud. AVfi'jic-n, l>elpsle, tT*cvt, p. toj i 
asferbi that prophecy arose In Iieael tn tlic aylut^d i*crl6»i j 
I’eforc Ui< outbreak of the Thdlitin# tear. At Crst eijhllhJ* j 
eietratem* to Cod support In 1 S ’the prophet (ndll*) of 
tcKlay vra* formerly called lh«* »efT* (loJV/.). The percent 
srriler la ofioplnlcn, however, that In the exposition of ihU 
paasajrc certain point# ii*re net been fully btken aoojuni of. 

0) tJamutl tieara both llllea— 'fOVA (n I H OU- ir' frf. I Ch ori j 
fiAl.r In ; and w e ne^st not attach mueh itiitwirtanre 
to Cornlll’a atatenjenl (p. IS) that he U ajwayt railed *aecf * In 
the earUeat aoufce, for he I* there abo »tjle<l ‘nnn of Ood* 
(i/54, ley Moreover, Ilanani (Am*# rel;:n, e, poo a.c.) f* itllJ j 
railed a aeer In 2 Ch IC”! *o. and ihcrr, acconUnyiy, it 1« not j 
Implied that the two term* wlonrni to different f>eric«d4. Jn j 
point o( fact, the man of 0<yl tulpht t4 tlescrlh<vl elUier at one 
who T'crcelved, cr a* one who procIaimM, feKulout truth, ao 
that the ndbP was *u\»?e<}uenl|y also callcl rtfVA (I* Sort;) ; and 
the prophet'# act of reoepllon or perrepticn U alway* (from j 
Am t* ciuwTirdi) denoted by (he veto nr«L^, of which the rd'eA i 
o! 1 S U the active participle. Hence Wellhau*<n'» Itfra ot ! 
an abeolule diiUnctlon Klween 'projthel* and •leer* U tin- ! 
founded. i 

(2) We muit take Into account the punv^ae of I 5? that i 
purpose Wine to explain why Faul chose tl»e term nSVA (r.U), i 
which is not used of haratjel in the prevlotiipart of the chapter. ; 
It Sterne very probable, threefcrc, that ttie KX.X ha# here pro- l 
aervr^i Ihetrue ftadin? (5 ti tiv»fo^i;nr» 4 Aa^v^urpe#- i 

$tp.h 8A/»»»e)j for (a) the Hebrew here pretentt a ilinicuUy, | 
and, cren If we rea/i #in'4r hayptfri^ Ihl* would mean *tbe i 
prcT'hel of to-day ’;(!) the adjunct I* never f mnd In ; 

the many other references to chan-re of dfalgnatlon (cf., <.o.. i 
On 17^); hfiyyCm mljht easily arise from An'cm, ‘the people,' 
which w prcci/ely the reading of the UCJC, and certainly other i 
passacca (e.ff. 1 K 5^ e^'ein to epeak of *lhc j‘^p!e* In the i 
apodal seme ot ’the maltltude.* xlmv the atatcnient that the ' 
fj/iPf/n apjwarcd in Israel sJmrlly l>efor« the PhllUtine war* ' 
Cnrlf hut frail euppori in 2 8 

That fUternent, morMver, f# rcnfrcntc<l Ir the fact (hat fo ; 
the liWtorical conadontneea cf Israel there bad I'cen n»M‘lm ' 
Jon? before Uje period Indioaicd, as may l>e Jnferml from On 20t 
(already noted a« belcn?ln? to 21), from h'u ijs-tn (fojn 
rcmlnlscencca cf the prophetic function of (lit 16 **, 

JJoe 12**). and from Jerendah*# utterance rejard/n? the an- 
brokenpropheticrequence from the J?xodus(Jer 7^}. h'olwHh- : 
ttandin? all this, however, the lUtcment In question ha* been 
ampllfi^ by the aaverllon that prophecy In Israel was derive<( 
from the Canaanltc religion. Uwa* Kuenen (P« /'rr//fen, ll, 
227/.) who formulated t>ie theory that is the cJCMiln? ivrlo*! of 
the Jad?ea the Canaanltc phenomena of pf'etf-ren-wW/ng 
C tcrtAry “ypasswl over to the worshipper* of Jahweh, and that 
Bamuel placed hlmsell at the head c! the movement. Tld* 
theory won the approval of Wellhauien and others, InrJudlnc 
\V. K. Harper (ICC* * Amo* and Hosea,* OJlnbanrh, I W5, p. Ivy 
(a)UUtobenoted,however,that Harper himself (p. llvjdoeanot 
deny that prophecy was inditrenou* to other Semitic religion*, 
and It would l»e itranpe that Israel should be an exception, (A) 
It is extremely unlikely that the Israelite# ehould borrow an 
Institution from a reli^rion whicJi they de*pl*«l and to whose 
ptyli and orgiastic practice* they were bitterly hoftlle (Kx 
20* 231* sti^S.. etc.), (e) Had the IsraelUe#, In the 

period of the Judges, not possemed the Institution which con- 
stitute* the deepest ioxvrcc of their rellslous jxjwcr, then iho 
Cariaanlte*, with their *ui>erior external exjUure and an allurin? 
form of religion, would almmt cerhilnlr have al;#orbed them. 
(d)The statement of Wellhamen and his succeeaor*, vlt. that 
Prior to SamueVs time there wn* a whole host of ivWtm In 
jerael, and tliat Samuel simply put Jilmscll at their Iiead, find* 
no ropport In the soxirces. We read of no rellclous movement 
before Samuel'ii day, for we can hardly thfnk of Samson In tW* 
connexion, while In EU's time the Ark Itself w*as not guarded 
apalDst capture by the enemy (1 8 4ii>. Far from there having 
been a multitude of prophets before fiamuer# day, we read that 
• the word o( the Lord was rare In those days ; vision was not 
widely tpread’ (31). 
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Tho ncUml eitnation, as it ajjpeared to tlio hifi- 
topical conBciounncas of Iurncl, wns, in contrast to 
tho forCRoinjj vjowk, rallicr as follows. The fervour 
of faith in Jahweh as sunreme amonff the gods 
(Ex 15" 18"), which hnU been JaiuUed hy tho 
iltiliverance from Egyp^# never wholly died out 
(Jos 2-1", Jg 2’®); on tho contrary, dear-sighted 
representatives of tho truerdipion, such as Dcliorah 
(Jlf*!*), and God-fearing men like Gideon (S^j liad 
striven to maintain it. Ncvcrthclc.^s, t)ic national 
and religious lifo sank to a very low level, and, in 
particular, tho nation seemed alwmt to bo over- 
whelmed bv tho Ehiiifltinofl, wlio were constantly 
Wing reinforced from Crete (A, KoordtrJj, JJc 
/V/iXi/ncn, Kanipcn, 1{K)5, pp. 39, 123 f.). Even 
the high-priestly laniil)' fell intoa stale of comploto 
degeneracy in Eli's pons, Hojdmi and Phinclias; 
the ancient synilwl of the divine covenant was cap- 
tured by tlio cnoniy; and a daughter- in -law of 
Eli, heart-btoken at licr people’s calamity, gave 
her child the name Iclmbcnl, ‘ dishonour,* 'Ignomin)’* 
(1 S 4'^“), It wa.s in this extremity that Snmnol 
stcKHi forth on !>chalf of Ids pcojdc ; speaking as a 
messenger of his God, he brought tliem to repent, 
and to turn to Jabwch (7*'"). It was Samuel who 
once mere mired the standard of religion and 
nationality, and this sl/mdanl svas then scired and 
r.irried far and wide by others. It is only after 
his great sdetorj', whicli he commemorated by 
setting up tho slono called Eben-pyer ('stone of 
fJnhwoh's] help/ 7"), limt wo find traces of the 
•prophetic companies * (19’). 

4. The development of Hebrew prophecy. — (n) 
Companifs 0 / the ;)rc7>Ar/#. — We woulil note here, 
to l>egin with, the oi)eralion of tho general law 
according to wldch the great figures in tlic prophetic 
field draw round them .nnmbom of emulative 
disciples. Thus Mo#cs lias anroJIites in Miriam, 
the prophetess, who le<l the women in their cimnt 
of victory at tho ited Se.T(Ex and thecldcn* 

whorecrJvc<! a j>ortion of his spirit (Nu ll^*^*[J]b* 
In a similar way tho^'O who had been moved by the 
religious and patriotic spirit of Samuel drew round 
him ns their leader, Siicli prophetic bands — often, 
though IcsscoTTCctly, called ‘scnoolsof the prophets’ 
—come once more into sf>cdnl prominence in the 
straggle l>clw'cen Bn’nl and Jahweh, when Elijah 
and Eii'*ha stood forth n-s champions of the legiti- 
mate religion of their pcojdo. Even Amtw(c. 700 
JJ.C.) makes reference to ‘sons of the prophets,* ns 
sucli discijdca or scholars could Ikj calhfd in tho 
Hebrew idiom (Am 7"j cf. 1 K 20”). The stains 
of the prophets Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and Amos, 
in relation to the members of the prophetic com- 
Uxinies, may to some extent bo made out from tho 
loUowing references: the latter prophesied before 
Samuel (I S 10"), or sat before EliKlm (2 K 4”), 
and, as Dds mode of expression finds a parallel in 
the wclbknown afiinuation of Elijah, * the bord, 
. , . before whom I stand* (I K 17' etc.), wo infer 
that they were the agents or pupils of the greater 
men ; moreover, they addressed Elisha as * man of 
G^* (2 K 4“); and Elisha treats one of them as 
his FC^^’ant (0*’*" ; cf. also O'). In SamueVa time, 
again, wo ecc tho bands of prophets marching in 
procession to tlio sound of Jmrj} and timbrel, and 
irom this fact, os from other references in the 
sources, wo infer that tlio part which they plnvcd 
in the religious development was of a threefold 
kind: (1) they disseminated tho ideas of men like 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha among the people (in 
2 K 8* Gcliaxi recounts tho great deeds of Elisha) ; 

(2) in chants expressing the great historic memories 
of their people they sounded forth tho praise of 
God to the accompaniment of musical instruments ; 

(3) in all probability they recorded tho history of 

1 On the truft^rorthlnc's cf the earlier itrata of the Hebrew 
blstorlcal record cf. E. KunI?, Ge$eJi, da lUicAet Octta, p. IZtt. 
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Israel in the spirit of the prophetic religion ; and 
accordingly it ■would doubtless be in their circle 
that the book of Jashar (Jos 10’^ 2 S l^®)i the book 
of the wars of the Lord (Nu 2V*h and especially 
the many other prophetic writings mentioned m 
sources (I Ch 29^ etc.) were composed. As regards 
the inner relationship between men like Samuel 
and these prophetic societies, we may say that, 
while the former were vehicles of revelation, the 
members of the latter were derivative or repro- 
ductive prophets. But a more important mark of 
distinction is the fact that, while these derivative 
prophets caught the excitement of tlie times and 
m their vehement movements would throw them- 
selves half-naked (’drdm, Is 68’ etc.) upon the 

f round (1 S 19’^), such enthusiastic and ecstatic 
ehaviour is never ascribed to Samuel, Elijah, or 
Elisha ; hence Stade, in attributing such action to 

— 1 — — C / 73.*Zi7 ttnl ftni » 


the leading prophetic figures as well (Bihl. Thcologit 
r AT, Tubingen, 1905, § 64), is speaking entirely 


des - 


without authority. Thus, to sum up what the 
sources tell us regarding a possible first step in the 
development of genuine Hebrew prophecy, we may 
say that the leading representatives became centres 
of groups or circles of emulative disciples who 
sought — sometimes, doubtless, in ways not wholly 
commendable — to spread the true light. This view 
contrasts with the genetic theory advanced, e.g., 
by ITellhausen. This scholar speaks of the 
members of these prophetic unions (1 S 
somewhat disparagingly, as ‘swarms of prophets’ 
{ProphetcTischiodrmc [p. 20, etc.]), compares them 
to the modem dendsnes of the East and to the 
Thracian Bacchantes of Greece, and regards them 
as having provided the raw materials from which 
the prophetic function of a Samuel or a Nathan 
was developed by a process of refinement. This 
now widely accepted theo^ (propounded also by 
K. Marti, Gesch. der israelit. Meligion, Strossburg, 
1907, p. 139), however, stands opposed to the state- 
ments of the sources. For (i. ), ns was shoum above, 
Abraham and Moses were thought of ns having 
been prophets, and Samuel is expressly called n 
ndbV (1 S 3”). (ii.) None of the later prophets 
who occupied an independent position is ever de- 
scribed as having been previously a member of a 
prophetic society ; thus Elisha was called from the 
plough (1 K 19‘*), and Amos plainly declares that 
he was not the son H.e. disciple) of a prophet, but 
a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees, the 
Lord having called him from following the flock 
I?'"')- (ilk) It seems probable that the members 
of the prophetic companies, by reason of their 
national and more material points of view, became 
the popular prophets referred to in the passage of 
Amos just cited and in Is 3’ etc. Thus the theoiy 
of Wellhansen conflicts with the actual data, and 
in point of fact it rests upon the evolutionary 
hypothesis, which so many scholars of the present 
day treat as an axiom. 

(4) False prophets. — A further distinction among 
those who claimed to speak for Jahwoh was that 
between true and false prophets. A concrete illus- 
tration of this distinction will be found in the 
scene in which Abab and his ally Jehoshapbat seek 
to ascertain the possibilities of an attack upon the 
Syrians (1 K 22“®-). Four hundred prophets assured 
them of victory, but another, Micaiah the son of 
Imlah, predicted a difierent issue, and went to 
prison rather than keep silence regarding the defeat 
which his prophetic consciousness divineA Here, 
then, we find a cleavage which affected not merely 
the rank hut also the spirit of the prophets. Other 
representatives of the class to which the four 
hundred belonged are those ivith whom Amos con- 
trasted himself (Am 7*“), those whose removal 
was predicted by Isaiah (Is 3’ etc.), and those who 
were denounced byMicah (Mic 3'®-); of. also the 


^Hision between Hananiah and Jeremiah (Jei 

How are we to explain the rise of this inferior 
(ype of prophet? It is not adequately accounted 
for by tlie desire of court favour or of materinl 
gain (cf. Am 3'®-). The true explanation liw 
rather m the fact that the conception of God set 
forth bj' Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Amos, etc. was 
unwelcome to many in Israel. Thus, while these 
greater prophets represent God as the stem patron 
of justice and the avenger of wrong-doing, and 
therefore ns one who must often threaten retribu- 
tion, others ventured to regard the Deity as a 
weakly indulgent being. These, accordingly, 
fawned upon the rulers and upon all who were 
inclined to violate justice within the State (cf. Is 
28’ * they reel in wine . . . they stumble in judg. 
ment ’). From the period of the Assyrian invasion 
of Palestine (e, 733 n.c.), again, there emerged a 
fresh element of differentiation among the prophets 
ofJahweh. About that time the prophet Isaiah 
arrived at the conviction that it was not the task 
of those who had received the true religion to 
emulate worldly states in political undertakings 
or in amassing munitions of war. But, while 
Isaiah accordingly denounced alliances with Egypt 
and other countries (30’®-) and reprimanded. the 
boastful display of military stores (39’®-), there 
were other prophets u-lio sided mth king and 
people and w-liom the people called their ‘wise 
ones’ (29’'-'’-’'’). It was the habit of these coun- 
sellors to paint the horizon of external politics in 
the brightest colours (cf. Jer 6’* ‘saying. Peace, 
peace; when there is no peace ’b 

Now it can scarcely he doubted which of these 
classes represented the true Israel. For, while 
Harper (p. cx) says that the adversaries of the 
OT prophets should not be called ‘false prophets,’ 
this was precisely the designation applied to them 
by the ohar.iotenstio representatives of the nation, 
who found the true prophets of Jahweh, e.g., in 
Moses, not in Balaam ; in Micaiah, not in the four 
hundred partisans of Ahab j in Isaiah, not in those 
who joined the wealthy in their dissipations (Is 
28’); in Jeremiah rather than in Hananiah (Jer 
28'®-). That Moses and his successors were given 
the pre-eminence appears from the fact that their 
words were preserved among the treasures of the 
national literature, and this procedure finds 
absolute justification in the circumstance that in 
the face of the people (who were acquainted with 
both classes) Isaiali stigmatized his opponents ns 
drunken, and Micah (3") his as diviners ‘for 
money ’ (cf. § 9). Our conclnsion, accordingly, is 
that the prophets whose ivritings appear in the OT 
represent the true type of Hebrew prophecy, while 
their opponents were a degenerate species. 

(c) laolatrovs prophets. — Not a few prophets 
among the Hebrews rendered homage to the cults 
of Baiil and Astarte, personifications respectively 
of the sun and the moon ; such -were those who 
enjoyed the patronage of Jezebel (1 K 18”-“, 2 K 
10”, Jer 23”). Other phases of the development 
are of less moment, and are discussed below. 

5. The aim of the true prophets.— (o) The aim 
of the true prophets was not, as has recently been 
asserted (Wellhansen, p. 16 ; E. Meyer, Dis 
Israeliten und ihre Nachharstamme, Halle, 1906, 
pp. 82, 84, 136), the realization of the so-called 
‘ Bedawl ideal.’ The hypothesis is all the more 
inconceivable because there was in Palestine a 
non-Israelite clan, viz. the Rechabites (y.y.),_who|0 
great object it was to maintain the Bedaw! mode 
of life, and who sought to honour their ancestral 
tradition by not building houses or planting vine- 
yards (Jer 35“-). But none of the Hebrew prophets 
adopted this principle, and even Elijah did^ot 
always live in the desert or in caves (1 K IT”^-) > 
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on the contrary, the genuine prophets appreciated 
the efforts and achievements of human culture, 
and accordingly U'e read in the OT that man is to 
subdue the powers of nature (Gn 1=®), and that he 
is permitted to enjoy the products of the land 
(Ex 3® etc.), as well as the gratifications of adorn- 
ment (Gn 24==®- etc.) and of the arts (Ex IS””- 
etc.). The ‘Bedawl ideal’ is Eurel3’ something 
very different from the prophetic hope that in the 
coming age ‘they shall sit every man undp his 
vine and under his fig tree’ (Mic 4'*). Nor did the 
prophets stand aloof from the common life of their 
fellows, or from their duties to the nation. As a 
matter of fact, their patriotism was one of their 
most characteristic qualities, as is shown by what 
we read of Ahr.aham (Gn 14), Moses, Deborah, and 
Samuel. Isaiah identified himself so closel3- with 
his people that it wrung his heart to have to 
prophes3" calamity (Is 6“), and how sorely, with 
other prophets, did he mourn the political dis- 
ruption of the nation (Is 11“, Jer Ezk 37“®', 
Hos 1" 3’) ! Jeremiah in particular was second to 
none in the intensity of his patriotic feeling (cf. 
Jer 4“ 9' etc.). 

(6) The real aim of the true Hebrew prophecy 
was to uphold the religion of Jahweh as the 
Eternal God, and to supply spiritual guidance to 
the nation which had been chosen to he the earliest 
focus of that religion. The function of the 
prophets, accordingly, was to perform a task in 
the highest sense religious, and to work for the 
loftiest ideals of human civilization. 

6. The means employed. — (a) Actions. — It was 
natural that the Hebrew prophets, especially in 
the earliest times, should seek to reinforce their 
words by actions. In point of fact, Abraham, the 
herald of what became the recognized religion of 
Israel, championed it almost exclusively by his 
conduct, and his greatest service to it was his 
obedience to the impulse that led him to abandon 
his polytheistic neighbours (Gn 12', Jos 24’) and to 
found a new home for his faith in a strange land. 
Moses himself was a man of deeds rather than a 
‘man of words’ (Ex 4'’), and we note a similar 
energy of action in prophetic personalities like 
Deborah (Jg 4^®') and Samuel. The prophetic 
work of Elijah and Elisha (1 K 17-2 K 13") like- 
wise consists almost entirely of actions. Now, 
while m.any features in the records of these actions 
may be regarded as later embellishments — for 
Hebrew history cannot claim to be free from what 
is a characteristic of all human tradition (cf. 
IConig, Gesch. des Bcichcs Gottes, pp. 7 ff., 37 ff.) — 
yet, before rejecting the marvellous deeds ascribed 
to the prophets, we should bear in mind the follow- 
ing points; (1) the Hebrew historical boolm con- 
tain many remarkable indications of trustworthi- 
ness (i6. p. 15 ff. ) ; (2) the narratives regarding the 
patriarchs are free from the miraculous element ; 
(3) we find Isaiah offering to King Alias an eviden- 
tial sign from the upper or the under world (Is 7") 
— here, therefore, a man of most discerning mind 
(cf. 5*®') thinks it not impossible that the Supreme 
Spirit should overcome other cosmic powers ; (4) 
it is easier to accept the theory that the man’ellous 
deeds have been embellished than to reject the 
substratum of the records relating to these deeds ; 
there can be no husk without a kernel. The 
kernel in question here, however, consists in the 
deepest conWetions of a whole people — a people, 
moreover, that stands at a relatively high stage in 
the development of human culture and was com- 
pelled b3- a destiny of the sternest character to 
test the objective validity of its religious position. 

A link between deed and speech ns media of the 
prophet’s work is found in the symbolic action. 
Moses, during a battle with Amalek, holds up his 
rod towards the sky, thus pointing to the true 


source of help (Ex 17“). Samuel pours oil upon 
the head of Saul (I S 10'), and so indicates the 
lamp of the sanctuary, which was fed with oil and 
symbolized the knowledge that streams from God. 
The prophet Ahijah, in meeting Jeroboam, rends 
his garment in twelve pieces in order to show that 
God is about to divide the kingdom (1 IC ll”'-). 
In 1 1C 20”®' we read that one of the sons of the 
prophets asked one of his fellows to strike him, so 
that by his wounds he might concretely depict the 
punishment which Ahab had incurred. Another 
action of a S3'mbolio character is mentioned in 22", 
and still another perhaps in Am 9'. 

A peculiar group of such actions is furnished by 
the following passages from the Prophets : Hos 1. 3, 
Is 20’-*, Jer 13'-'' 1S''» 19. 25'’-“ etc., Ezk 4'®- 5'®- 
low. Old. 11. 18-0 04S1. syidcr.^ Zec 11<®'. A key to the 
solution of the problem presented by these passages 
may perhaps be found in the narrative of J er 25'’®-. 
Here the projihet is commanded to make a whole 
group of nations drink from the cup of God’s fury 
— a command which could not of course be literally 
carried out, although the story runs as if it had 
been. Jeremiah’s words would therefore simply 
imply that he had been prompted by his divine 
monitor to perform the action indicated, and that 
he performed it in his own consciousness ; and the 
real aim of the narrative is to depict the corre- 
sponding determination of God in the clearest way 
(full discussion in HDB v. 174-176). 

Another type of symbolic action brings ns closer 
still to the distinctively prophetic media. This is 
found in the instances in wliich a symbolic name 
is riven to a person or thing, ns, c.g., when Isaiah 
calls one of his sons Sht’&r-jnshfib, ‘ a remnant shall 
return,’ in order that, when this son should pass 
through the streets of Jerusalem, he should be a 
silent 3'et eloquent witness to the hope that at 
least a minority of Israel would return to their 
God (Is 7’ ; cf. 8’ 7“ S’- '» 30’, Zee 11’). 

(6) Speech and writing. — The earlier Hebrew 
prophets, or ‘prophets of action’ (J. G. Herder, 
J'bm Geist der ebraischen Poesie, in Werke, 
Carlsruhe, 1820-27, n. ii. 135), whose utterances 
consisted mainly of brief oracles, may be cle.arly 
distinguished from the ‘literaiy prophets,’ the 
authors of the distinctively- prophetic literature 
that took its rise (c. 760 B.C.) in the composition of 
the primitive Obadiah (cf. Konig, Einlcitvng, pp. 
360-362). The grounds of the literary develop- 
ment have been found mainly in one or other of 
the following factors: (1) the injunction to make 
a permanent UTitten record of prophetic utterances 
(Is 8' 30’, Hab 2’'', Jer 30’ 36’), as was urged by 
Oei\\loT(TheologicdcsAT, Tubingen, 1873-74, § ISO); 
as a matter of fact, however, more than one book 
of prophetic discourses was extant prior to Is 8' ; 
(2) ‘ the more ethically reformative efforts of the 
prophets of the 8th century’ (so ICuenen, Einlei- 
tung in das AT, Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1885-94, § 48. 1) 
— a theory that seems questionable in view of the 
powerful defence of morality made by men like 
Nathan and Elijah ; while, again, the connexion 
between the reformative efforts of the prophets 
and the recording of their speeches is far from 
clear. The present writer’s view is that the 
change was due not to a religious development at 
all, but to the general progress of civilization. As 
noted above, the utterances of the earlier prophets 
are of the nature of isolated sentences, and light is 
thrown upon this by the fact that, while the words 
of Balaam are described as m’sheUtm (Nu 23’ etc.), 
the word mSshal, in this sense, never occurs in the 
prophetic books. Prophetic utterance, however, 
would naturally share in the progress which raised 
Hebrew literature in general to a higher level. 
At a time when such methodical and yet plastic 
historical works as J were being composed the 
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simple oracle of the prophets gave place to more 
elaborate discourses, and some prophets -were now 
indeed writing books of their own. 

7. Period and chronological sequence. — The 
chronological succession of the literarj’ prophets as 
well as their actual date is a matter of great 
importance, since the historical background of the 
discourses furnishes the best commentary upon 
them. The chronological succession may be made 
out from certain indications both in the form and 
in the contents of the books. (1) Linguistically, 
we note, e.g., that the ratio in which 'onoHJ and 
ttni, the two Hebrew words for ‘I,’ occur in 
Samuel is 48 : 50 ; in Kings 9 : 45 ; and in Chron- 
icles 1 : 30 ; and, again, that in Amos it is 10 : 1, 
in Hosea II : 10 (owing perhaps to a mid-Palestinian 
colouring of the work); in Isaiah (1-39) 5:8; in 
AI icah 1:2; in Jeremiah 37 ; 53 ; in Ezekiel 1 : 138 ; 
in Haggai 0:4; in Zechariah 1:8; and in Malachi 
1 : 6. Here we notice that in the prophetic books, 
as thus arranged, the use of the form '&ni con- 
stantly increases. Now, as the three historical 
works named by way of example doubtless came 
into being successively in different centuries, it 
follows that these prophetical writings, running 
parallel to them in their linguistic character, must 
also have arisen in the order given.^ (2) Still 
clearer indications of the date of a particular 
prophet are to be found in the political conditions 
to which he refers. Thus the discourses of Amos 
allude to a number of still independent states lying 
around Israel — ^Damascus (1® °), Gaza, t.c. Philistia 
('■*)> Tyre (*’•) ; while Samaria too is still indepen- 
dent (7*®-)- Further, Amos (S^) and Hosea (9® 10' 
12’) make but cursory allusion to Assyria as the 
power which was to execute judgment upon the 
unfaithful portion of Israel. In Isaiah (7“''‘ ICf®- 
etc.), however, the allusion is quite unmistakable ; 
Assyria, in fact, has now trodden Damascus (732 
B.C.) and Samaria (722) under foot (10'); in 20' 
mention is made of Sargon, the Assyrian monarch 
who, according to the cuneiform chronology, 
reigned 722-705 B.C. ; and in the later discourses 
of Isaiah Judah is the only kingdom that still pre- 
serves its independence (28*“''). In Nahum and 
Jeremiah, again, we see the fall of Assyria and 
Babylonia’s advance to the hegemony of IV. Asia. 
The Exile, which Jeremiah had predicted (25" 
etc.), was a fact of experience for Ezekiel (!"• 
etc.); and, finally, Haggai, Zechariah (1-8), and 
Malachi refer to the Persian king, or to the viceroy 
(Mai 1®) who now ruled in Jerusalem. 

The mass of theprophetic literature, accordingly, 
arose in the period 760-460 B.C. ; and, in the 
present writePs opinion, a group of five books 
(Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Alicah, Nahum) represents 
the golden age of Hebrew rhetoric, while other 
three groups (Jeremiah, Joel, Eephaniah, 
Habakkuk ; Ezekiel, Deutero - Isaiah [40ffi], 
Jonah ; Haggai, Zechariah [1-8], Malachi) may. 
In view of their tendency to pleonasm and their 
less metaphorical style, be assigned to the silver 
age. The concluding portion of ‘Isaiah’ (55-66), 
while containing perhaps some literary remains of 
the prophet, will then, in its present form, prob- 
ably be the work of a disciple (cf. 8'®) ; and 
‘ Daniel ’ will be a recast of traditions and expecta- 
tions connected with a historical Daniel (Ezk 
14". “ 28’), circulated during the Maccabrean wars 
with a view to exhorting the weak and comforting 
the godly (cf. Dn S*"", and K6nig, Einleitung, 
§§ 78-82). 

Recently, it is true, tte theory has been hazarded that the 
writings of all the Hebrew prophets were composed in the 
period SOO-200 B.a (so, notably, il. Vemes, EssaU bibUques, 
Paris, 1891, p. ix, etc.)--a theory which demands some examina- 
tion in view of the fact that certain schoiars (Duhm, P. Haupt, 

1 The distinctive linguistic characteristics of the prophets ate 
fully discussed in the present writer's Einleitung^ § 69, 


etc.)Bssignportionsol the prophetical literature (Is "l-vT u v, 

to the 2nd cent B.o. Now (a) the tj-pe of Hebrew 
SCO B.O. is found in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah It i« 1 
that Vernes (Erids d'histoire juite, Paris, 1SS9, n ^1 hewJ 
that the editor of these three books lived c. 160 s c, • the 
hand in the composition of Nehemiah, however closes a 
genealogy of the high-priestly family nith JadduafNeh IsitS 
a contemporary of Ale.\ander the Great (Jos. Ant. Xu vffi -i' 
so that we must still assign the books in question to c SSttStt. 
and henra the prophetirai writings, reflecting an older stamm 
the development of Hebrew, must be products of an carli!? 
period, (b) It is easy to see why Hebrew contemporaries 
flabu.kudnrri-utur (C04-662 E.C.). king of Babylom shmld 
reproduce his name in the form Nebukhadrezzar. which oerne. 
27 times in Jer, (217 etc.) and is the only form found ioEr? 
(267 29186 soiO). If Jer. and Ezk., however, were written tn^l 
aid cent. B.O., f.e. some 300 years after the time of Kabo 
kudurri-ufur, the form Nebukbadrepfar is by no means to 
intelligible, quite apart from the fact that in Hebrew works 
which really date from the post-Exilic period the form 
Nebukhadnetjar is used, (c) It is surely mere caprice to sav 
that the kingdoms of Damascus and Israel, Nineveh the 
Babylonian monarchy, and the Persian empire would Ge made 
the historical background of books written (according to the 
theory) at a time when these political magnitudes were no 
longer in existence (for a full discussion of the theory cf. K6iue 
Einleitung, § 69). ®’ 

8. What the true prophets actually accom- 
plished.— (a) They upheld the lawful religion of 
their nation. We see this in Samuel, W'ho by his 
appeal for loyalty to Jahweh moved the people to 
express their penitence by a common symbolical 
action (I S 7“). We see it in Elijah, who at a 
critical moment stood forth as the champion of the 
ancestral religion (1 K 17'). We likewise find it 
in Amos, when, in his very first discourse, he pre- 
sages a divine retribution upon Damascus for the 
evils which it had wreaked upon Israel (Am 1’). 
Amos here assumes that the Disposer and Judge 
of all will act on Israel’s behalf, and makes it clear, 
as by a lightning flash, that the nation was con- 
nected with the Eternal God by an ancient bond 
which it is the prophet’s one aim to maintain. It 
was with the same conviction in their hearts that 
Hosea (11' etc.), Isaiah (I"-), and the other repre- 
sentatives of true prophecy came upon the scene. 
Hence the prophets of the 8th cent. B,c. were in 
no sense creators of a new era in religion, as is so 
widely held to-day — a ■view that reappears in 
Wellhausen (p. 23), while Marti (Die Religion del 
AT unter den Religionen des vorderen Orients, 
Tubingen, 1906, Eng. tr., London, 1907) finds 
three successive periods in the spiritual history of 
Israel, those namely of the ‘Bedawi religion,’ the 
‘peasant religion’ (beginning with Israel’s arrival 
in Canaan), and the ‘prophetic religion’ (from 
Amos onwards). This guite modem hypothesis, 
however, rests upon a misconception of the perma- 
nent and fundamental character of the lawful 
religion of Israel. This, even on the lowest esti- 
mate, comprises the following elements : (1 ) belief 
in the existence of a God who is not, like the 
Babylonian or Greek deities, a product of the 
cosmic process (Gn 1' 2"’, Is 31’) ; (2) a thorough- 
going monotheism, involved in the universal scope 
of the religion that began with Abraham (Gn Ifi”, 
from an ancient Jahwistio source) ; (3) the thought 
of God as purely spiritual — there being at first no 
trace of an idol in the history of the earliest patri- 
archs (Gn 12'-25'’) ; (4) the rejection of magic 
and soothsaying (Ex 22'®, Nu 23“), etc. The sup- 
porters of the modem hypothesis assert that Amos 
made the idea of justice the main element in the 
conception of God. But, besides the fact that 
Amos himself says nothing of any such radical 
change and adopts no new divine name to signalize 
it, it must be remembered that the God of the 
prophets had all along been the patron of justice 
and law. Was it not in the name of this God 
that the great principles of justice found in the 
Decalogue were pro ' ’ ' ' 

courts of law (Ex ] 

transgressors were «»— v- -- — , 

All that can be said of Amos in this regard 
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is that lie strongly emphasized the divine justice 
by proclaiming that the Eternal God would not 
pass over His own people when His day came 
(Am S’®"-). What Amos did with reference to the 
‘ustice of God was in fact precisely what, a little 
ater, Hosea did with reference to God’s love (cf. 
Hos l’*^' II'), and Isaiah with reference to His 
holiness (B’"' ; asasanction for universal righteous- 
ness, 1* B'®' etc.). Nevertheless, the prophets 
of the 8th cent., in thus emphasizing individual 
attributes of God, were certainly not the founders 
of a new religion. 

(6) The prophets directed the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God. Originally and in principle 
God Himself was to he the sole ruler, and could 
he represented only hy those who were filled 
by His spirit. When at length an earthly king- 
dom was sanctioned, the prophets still retained 
their religious jurisdiction, and acted as the con- 
science of the nation. This explains Samuel's con- 
flict with Saul (cf. Kiinig, Gesch. des Jieiches Gottes, 
pp. 133 f., 199 f., 202 f.) ; and even to a David pro- 
phecy in the person of Gad had to make clear that 
the king’s part in external polities was to maintain 
the independence of the country and to avoid wars 
of offence (2 S 24). Solomon’s political and religi- 
ous obliquities were denounced by Ahijah the 
Shilonite (1 K ll''®''-)i and Shemaiah and Elisha 
likewise intervened effectively in national affairs 
(1 K 12“'®‘, 2 K 9'). The most important factor 
here, however, was Isaiah’s great utterance, ‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength ’ 
(Is 30'®), and his assertion that by political alliances 
and material preparations for war Jahweh’s people 
were only trying to rival the Gentile nations 
(v.'®, ancl the contemporary passages Zee 9®'-, 
Hos 2“). The chosen nation must keep to its 
mission of being a light to mankind (Is 42® 49®'') ; 
and, if it had but obeyed this prophetic injunction, 
it would not only have preserved its existence as 
a state, but would have discharged a supremely 
great function in the world’s history. 

On similar lines the Hebrew prophets solved the 
related problem of their attitude to foreign nations. 
As was said above (§5 (a)), the true prophets were 
ardent patriots. Isaiah identifies himself fully 
with his guilt-laden nation (cf. 1® S'"), and Micah 
can but wail and howl for its calamities, deserved 
though they were (1®). True patriotism, however, 
does not consist in pandering to the natural 
instincts of the masses— instincts but too easily 
directed to the conquest and exhaustion of alien 
peoples. The genuine patriot, on the contrary, 
must ever keep in mind the higher ideals of his 
nation. Hence the Hebrew prophets, with their 
unparalleled gifts of a spiritual leadership, brought 
all things under the moral and religious point of 
view, and it is this too which regulates their atti- 
tude to the great monarchies of their time. The 
prophet might hold over his own people the doom 
of foreign invasion, but the invader himself was 
only an instrument in the hands of the Supreme 
Disposer. Thus the Assyrian was the rod of God’s 
anger (Is 10®), and the evils which he wreaked 
upon Israel were an element in the retribution to 
which the majority of Jahweh’s people were rightly 
liable by reason of their unfaithfulness. Similarly, 
foreign rulers are sometimes even called the 
‘ servants’ of God (Jer 25“ 27® 43'®, Ezk 26®). But, 
when such rulers in mere ruthlessness pass beyond 
the limits of their divinely appointed work of 
retribution, the prophet threatens them with 
judgments of the sternest kind (Is 10® ‘“Woe to 
Asshur, the rod of mine anger 1 ’ [RVm], Jer 50®' "• 
'®- Ezk SS'"-, Enoch, Ixxxix. 69). 

In view ot the ectual facts, it is strange that the old charge of 
nnduly favouring the Chaidseans should recently have been once 
more brought against Jeremiah in particular (H. Winckler, 


KAT^ 11903], p. I70f.). We can bub repeat, however, that, ns 
the sources mahe absolutely clear, Jeremiah demanded the 
submission of Israel to an alien domination only by reason of 
his divinely inspired conviction that God had sc decreed it in 
order to punish the unfaithful majority fso, e.g,, K. H. Graf, 
Der Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1863, ana others, as cited in 
Kdnig, Geseh. des Reiches Gottes, p. 200 f.). 

(c) A third phase of the prophets’ activity appears 
in their preserving, expanding, and spiritualizing 
the Law. (1) That th^ loyally defended the 
legislative basis of the Jahweh religion scarcely 
requires proof. In view of certain modern theories, 
however, it may be well to state that Amos accused 
his people of rejecting God’s Law and not keeping 
His statutes (2*) ; and Hosea bitterly denounces 
the same evils (4* 8'®). But, without adducing 
further testimony, we may affirm that what the 
prophets did with regard to the divine command- 
ments was, in the first place, to guard the long, 
inherited religious and moral ideals of the com- 
munity. They were primarily reformers, and their 
demand for repentance could never have appealed 
to the conscience of their contemporaries except 
upon the common ground of a recognized law. 
(2) That the prophets also expanded the Law, 
though not quite so obvious, is nevertheless dis- 
tinctV shown by the following incidents : at the 
institution of the human kingship Samuel defined 
‘the prerogative of the kingship,®t.e. some kind of 
constitution, and deposited it ‘before the Lord,’ 
t.c. in the most holy place of the chief sanctuary 
of the time (1 S 10®®) ; in Hosea (2'®), again, we 
find the injunction that the designation ‘Ba'al’ 
(lit. ‘ owner,’ ‘ husband ’) shall no longer be applied 
to Jahweh, the implication being that, in the 
critical days of the conflict between the Ba'al cult 
and the worship of the Eternal, the people must 
avoid what had previously ranked os an adia- 
phoron ; once more, the law in Deuteronomy 
(23* [Heb. “)) by which eunuchs were excluded from 
the community of Jahweh is repealed in the closing 
(Exilic) division of Isaiah (56®’®) — the result of a 
deepening sense of the ultimate universally of God’s 
Kingdom. (3) The prophets spiritualized the Law 
by the emphasis which they laid upon religion and 
morality as the all-important factors in human life. 
This appears from a Ion" series of prophetic utter- 
ances which begins with Samuel’s great saying, 
‘To obey is better than sacrifice’ (1 S 15®“), and is 
continued in the question of Amos (5®®), ‘ Did ye 
bring unto me sacrifices . . . in the wilderness forty 
years!’ Devotion to God can find expression 
without sacrifice — a truth that is even more 
strongly insisted upon in Hos 5® 6® 8'® 14®, Is l'®29'®, 
Mic 6^®, JerT®®*'. Nor does even Ezekiel in any 
degree depart from this attitude. He severely 
reproaches his people with their impiety and im- 
morality; he calls Israel ‘a rebellious house’ (2® 
etc.) ; he insists above all things upon an inward 
transformation (ll'“ 36®®'®®) ; he is anxious to pre- 
vent disloyalty in every form (37'®'®-) ; his zeal for 
the rebuilding of the Temple was a means of 
making Israel ashamed of its past transgressions 
(43'® 44®'- 45“-'®) ; and one of his great aspirations 
was the benevolent treatment of aliens (47®®*-). 
If Ezekiel was also concerned for the ceremonial 
law, it was simply in order that by means of a 
regular order of worship the impious might he 
warned against a repetition of their former dis- 
loyalty. The presets, moreover, sought to 
spiritualize the Law positively ; thus, in contrast 
to the ordinance regarding fasting (Lv 16®““- etc.), 
we read in the prophets : ‘ Is not this the fast that 
I have chosen ? to loose the bonds of w-ickedness,’ 
etc. (Is 58®“- ; cf. Zee 7®"'®), while, in place of the 
rending of garments as a symbol of mourning 
(cf. 2 S 3®'), Joel (2'®) bids the people rend their 
hearts (cf. Konig, Gesch., p. 317 ft'.). 

(d) These three aspects of prophetic activity 
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with regard to the Law are now largely ignored, 
and the main emphasis is nsnally laid npon what 
the prophets say a rout the future. Here, however, 
it is to be noted that they were much less concerned 
with prediction (of concrete occurrences) than with 
true prophecy, i.e.theverM portrayal of the p-eat 
regulative lines of the futnre course of things. 
Sometimes, no douht, they foretold special events, 
such as the fall of Shehna (Ie 22'~-), the withdrawal 
(29"^) and the destruction {3H) of the Assyrians, 
the death of Hananiah witliin the year (Jer SS*'*- ; 
ct also Am 7», Jer 34'- ® [2 K 25’- Zee 7=). In 
the main, however, prophetic utterances regarding 
the futnre were desired to set forth the funda- 
mental lines upon which the divine kingdom would 
evolve. 

The vistas of the future thus opened are mani- 
fold and glorious ; a notable instance is the vision 
of the nations flocking exultantly to the Temple 
of Jahweh (Is f Mie 4'-’). Still, these nnveil- 
ings of times to come could not, in view of human 
guilt, hut be sometimes full of menace, and it was 
only in rarer moments that the prophets could 
depict the splendours of the final consummation. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the more 
ominous forecasts were given conditionally, as 
Jeremiah (IS''’") realized in the potter’s house, 
though this conditional character extends no doubt 
to the promises as well. The conditional nature of 
prophecy is a fact of the utmost significance, for 
It serves as a preliminary explanation of that non- 
fulfilment or only partial fulfilment of certain 
prophecies which has led some recent scholars to 
disparage OT prophecy in general (cf. e.ff. Knenen, 
Z>e ProfeUn, i. 114 ff., ■with Konift Der Offen- 
barungsbegnf des AT, ii. 374 AT.). There are other 
explanations, no doubt, and the most important of 
them lies in the supreme achievement of the pro- 
phets in the distinctively prophetic sphere, viz. 
the epiritualization of prophecy relating to the 
future of the divine kingdom. 

Of this spiritualizing process we may trace the 
follo'wing main indicationa (1) The relation 
between the divine kingdom and its earthly sphere 
is more and more relaxed. The noteworthy cir- 
cumstance that the patriarchs had no permanent 
possession in the Land of Promise except a burial 
cave (Gn 23” etc., 47” 49”) seems to presage the 
later historical development — the restriction of the 
Davidic dynasty to the lordship of Judah and its 
immediate neighbourhood (c. 937 B.C.), and the 
final overthrow of that dynasty (c. 5S6 B.C.). 
Prophecy is often an eloquent commentary on 
these facts. Isaiah (11*) had said that the perfect 
governor of the divine kingdom would spring from 
the root (not the top) of the Davidic tree, and 
Jlicah (o’) added that he would be bom in the 
ancestral village (not the capital) of the dynasty, 
while in the post-Exilic section of Isaiah (esp. 
55’"’) the Davidic line recedes into the background, 
and Malachi (3*) makes no reference to the Davidic 
descent of the coming messenger, (2) Other 
indications of the growing spiritualization of pro- 
phecy are found in the increasing clearness with 
which the following traths were realized : the 
superhuman gifts of the coming leader (Is 9’’' II’, 
Mai 3') ; sufl'ering as an element in his work (Is 
11’, Mic 5’, Zee 9’ 12”, Is 53), and finally his 
priestly function (Ps 110*, Zee 6”) ; inward change 
as the necessaiy.’condition of salvation (Jer 31”*, 
Ezk 3G”, Mai S”'" [i”-]) ; the universalistic ten- 
dency of the divine kingdom (Zee 8”, Mai 1"). For 
a more detailed account of this process cf. Konig, 
Gcsch., pp. 267-278. 

Itotvnth^ndin" these Jolty Ideals, the Hebrew prophets bare 
in recent times been charged with one-sidedness and partialitv, 
more especially by Knenen, who (He Godidimtt ran ItrceL 
Harlem, 1S09^70, ii. S5S £., Eng. tr., HtUgim of Israel. London, 
ciclaims : * We will not let onrselres be robbed ot the 


conviction that God rules in all history.* ( 1 ) This prcics* t-,. 
ever, does not really effect the design bv which, accorf.?T' 
the prophets, the human race was to Se disspli-sf 
deemed. A iather who permits his son for a time to ro his e-~ 
way cannot be accused o! indifference recardinr that 
weiiare. So may the providence ol the Heavenly 
encompass even the peoples whom He suffers 'to win h 
their own ways' (Ac H”), and He actnaiiv does mo-t- w. 
instructs the husiandman (Is in the heavens Hew,-L 
tests His ffioiy to all (Ps 191); He insUncU the nalicnsiM 
teaches man (9Jt^. (2) Kor do the destinies ol Israel rteS 
the Justice ol universal history. In Israel the Iiwo! eonirciw 
as between rights and duties was maintained with retail'll 
strictness; here it held good that ‘mighty men shall bemi-har 
tormented * (Wis 6^, and here were enforced the princ:p*« thm 
‘ to whomsoever much is given, ol him shall mneh be rrerfr^ 
(Lk 12S5 ; cf. Eo 2”) and * many ehall be last that ere ffit 
19*1). Eanitatron in the covenant with God is often Kiid tr 
sorrow for the treqnent violation ol that bond end the atterrda-t 
penalties. (3) Friedrich Helitssch (Eabel and Eitd Leirti- 
1903, iL SS) asserts that in OT prophecy the history ol t£t 
ancient world is looked at from a most oblique visual ac'-*» 
Here, however, Delitzsch not only overlexrks the facts ind 
adduced, bnt ignores the rmiversalism that forms the snliice 
element in the bistorical design nniolded by theprophets. He 
quotes Gn 19**, bnt omits (repeated in IS” 22” 2GS 2SS)* *b 
thee [or ‘in thy seed') shall all the families ot theeatth be 
blessed.' He likewise leaves out of account the excellence ci 
the laws relating to aliens, in which the OT surpasses both the 
Code of Hammurabi and the Hellenic attitude to * tarlariina.’ 
Nor has Ilelitzsch any real understanding of that lofty stare cf 
culture from which sprang a passage like Is 2*s I Jlic tv* (see 
above). Onr rejoinder to his strictures must therefore 1^ that, 
on the universalistic side of OT prophecy, the history of the 
ancient world is surveyed from a pTfrcminently id^ point ol 
view. 


The consummate achievement of OT prophecy, 
however, lies in the idea of the new cotxtionf— a 
covenant which is to secure the efiacement of 
human guilt, in which the fundamental law of 
acknowledging God is alone to prevail, and which 
is to be observed in hearts renewed by gratitude. 
This idea first emerges in Jer 31’*'”, and nothing 
could more clearly indicate the aspiration towards 
a higher stage in the devel^ment of the divine 
kingdom. The work of the Hebrew prophets thus 
culminates in a prospect which corresjMndsatonce 
to the highest longing of the human heart and to 
the most perfect conception of God. 

9 . The inner sources of prophecy. — In the dis- 
courses of Micah (S’) that prophet says, ‘I am full 
of power, even the spirit of tne LonI’ (EVm), so 
expressing his conviction that bis prophetic gift 
came from a superhuman source. Similarly Isaiah 
(S”) says, ‘The Lord spake to me with strength of 
hand’ (KVm), implying that he felt himself pro- 
foundly influenced by something outside the range 
of ordinary forces. A like impression, as from the 
wave-beats of some ‘immortal sea,’ was known 
also to Jeremiah (23”) ; and thePsalmist (Ps 105”’) 
interprets these tbrobbings as the pulsations of a 
heart at the centre of things, and sees in them the 
source of cosmic movement. Now, reflexion upon 
the origin of this cosmic movement (w/xorp x/njs-ii) 
really brings us, as far as the present writer can 
judge, to the conclusion that — m agreemmt like- 
wise with Aristotle — the truth that ‘ God is Spirit’ 
(Is 31’, Jn 4’*) contains the only reasonable solution 
of the primordial riddle of the universe. But, if 
we admit the possibility of an abnormal impulse 
proceeding from this focal energy, may not the 
consciousness of the prophet have been aflected by 
it in an abnormal way ! May not hm power of 
.spiritual vision have been peculiarly intenrified! 
As a matter of fact, if the prophet’s conviction of 
his being influenced by an unwonted spiritnal 
impulse has a basis of reality, this increased 
sensitiveness is psychologically quite intelligible. 
Even in the sphere of ordinary experience, sense 
and memory may be strangelv quickened by some 
unusual impression ; thus, in moments when a 
man is suddenly brought face to face with the 
peril of death, scenes long forgotten will 
before his mental vision, and he may make dis- 
coveries that at ordinary times seemed beyoua 
him. Hence it is in no sense incredible that a 
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soul, Tecemng, as it believes, an impression from 
a region otberrvise unknown, should thereby be 
endowed with a capacity for a knowledge beyond 
the range of wonted experier.ce. 

The prophets also aflirm that they are granted 
visions of what lies behind the ordinary process of 
events. This is implied in their repeated use of 
the expression ‘ I saw ’ — an assertion all the more 
significant because it is always expressed in a 
special way (over 30 times ; Am 1* etc.). Thus 
the true prophets, when speaking of their abnormal 
visions, use the verb rcCah, the Hebrew word for 
simple ordinary seeing, whereas, when referring 
to those who falsely claimed the title of prophet, 
they expressly denied that such could ‘ see ’ {ra'ak), 
saying of them that they ‘follow . . . what they 
have not seen ’ (Ezk 13’), and ascribing to them at 
most a certain power of ‘ beholding,’ ‘ looking at ’ 
(chazah), i.e. a purely sensuous faculty, and not 
‘seeing* in the proper sense at all. That the true 
prophets were able to speak of others in this way 
argues a remarkable degree of conviction regarding 
their own powers of prophetic vision. 

It may be asked, however, whether the prophets 
were not simply men like Swedenborg, who, e.g. 
(as we shall not deny, and as is admitted by Kant 
[IVerke, ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1838-39, x. 
453 f.]), ‘saw’ a conflagration in distant Stock- 
holm, a letter in a secret drawer, etc. But 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance (parallels to which may 
be found, c.g., in Ezk 8“ 11'^ 24’’) falls short of the 
true prophetic faculty of prescience. The prophets 
claimed to foretell new things before they sprang 
forth (Is 42’), and they actually did foretell them. 
The prophecy, sometimes associated with the 
characteristics given on p. 390, anticipated the 
course of events, as shown in signal fashion by Is 
55’’’. Thus, too, Isaiah amazed his fellows by his 
conviction that Jerusalem would be delivered from 
the AssjTian beleaguerment in 701 B,C. (Is29’‘®); 
he also foretold that the Assyrian host would be 
destroyed by a ‘not-man’ (31"), i.e, a superhuman 
power, ns actually took place on the Egyptian 
frontier (37” ; Herod, ii. 141). Similarly Ezekiel 
(SS™-) knew of the fall of Jerusalem the day before 
it took place. 

These examples suffice to furnish ns with a 
principle that governs the relations of histoty and 
prophecy (cf. Konig, Dcr Offcnbanmgshcgriff des 
AT, ii. 278 (f.), viz. that, while the discourses of 
the OT prophets run parallel to history in form 
and matter (§ 7 above), histo^ is not their 
source. Thus Jeremiah’s conviction that he was 
called to a great religious task doubtless came to 
him during the Scythian invasion of W. Asia 
(c. 628 B.C. ; Herod, i. 103-106) ; his work as a 
prophet, however, was not causally connected 
with that invasion, but is simply concurrent with 
it. The historical events of his day merely 
supplied him with imagery (Jer 1“®'), but count- 
less utterances of the prophet show that his com- 
mission was not derived from the course of events, 
and could not be so derived; cf. e.g. 20’ (it is 
Jahweh who prevails over him) and’ 32’“’ (the 
symbolical action with the deed of sale, expressing 
his conviction that the departed Israelites would 
return). 

The knowledge ol the future which we find In the words of 
Isoish and other prophets cannot be explained as resting upon 
'the interpretation ot the historical revelation of God’ (F. 
Wilke, Jaaja und jUsur, Leipzig, 1905, p. 98). Isoioh certainly 
reproaches his people with disregarding the work oi the Lora 
(sh), but by that work he means the events that have already 
happened. His prophetic knowledge, however, was of a 
peculiar kind ; cf. 23“ ‘ 1 have heard,’ and the fact that, when 
the king's counseiiors were at their wits' end (29’), he himself 
knew what would happen, and was convinced of his superiority 
to the prophets whom the people called ‘their wise men' 
(vv.io-n). The present writer's belief that thejnsight of the 
prophets was something distinctive and exceptional is shared 
W such modern scholars as C, F. A. Diilmann, F. Bleek, S. E, 


Driver, R. Klttel, and C, von Orclli ; and S. OettU (Die 
Prophttm ah Organe der gStttichen Ofeni/amng, Berlin, 1901) 
puts the matter admirahly when he says that ‘ to speak here 
of religious genius is merely to substitute one mj’stery for 
another.' 

Here we must once more consider the judgment 
passed by the true prophets upon certain of their 
contemporaries who likewise claimed to speak in 
the name of Jahweh. 

(I) As regards the commission of the latter, the true prophets 
held that It was not from Jahweh at ail (Jer lin etc.). The 
motives of these pretenders were really of a material kind (Mic 
S’. 11), and arrogance and presumption lay at the root ot all that 
they did (Jer 23“, Zeph Si etc.)— 'they follow their own spirit' 
(Ezk 133). (2) As regards the sources from which their utter- 
ances were drawn, these are stigmatized as ‘ lying visions ' (Jer 
1411, etc.), 'what they have not seen’ (Ezk 133 AVin), visions by 
night (Mic S*), t.e. mere dreams (Jer 2333. 25)^ or ' their own 
heart' (14ii 23is, Ezk 133- D). As already said, these character* 
izations indicate a remarkable intensity of conviction on the 
part of the genuine prophets, alt the more so because they were 
uttered in face of a public to which both classes were known. 

_Tlie claim of the true prophets, nevertheless, is 
still being met with objections. 

(1) It is said, e.g., that Ezekiel suffered from temporary 
dumbness and hemiplegia (A. Kiostermann, SK 1. (1877) 391 ff., 
417 f., 422 ; A. Bertholet, R, Kraotrschmar iCommentaries on 
Ezekiel); A. Jaremias, Dae A.T im Liehte dee alien Orrenfs’, 
Leipzig, 1905). Kiostermann finds symptoms o! these diseases 
In the prophet's occasional dumbness 2453.2!) Rod his lying 
alternately on his lett and his right side (4ii2.). But this is 
assuredly mere caprice ; for we must not Isolate these occur- 
rences from other actions of a kindred character imposed upon 
Ezekiel by God. What bodily idiosi'ncrasy would such critics 
associate, e.g,, with Ezekiel’s shaving his head and beard (51), 
his baking with excrement for fuel (4i“), or his withholding ms 
teats(21Hi)? (Fora lull discussion ol the points at issue cl. BDB 
v. 1751. : also Konig, XKZ iii. (1892) 050 ff., and J. Hermann, 
Bzechiehindien, Leipzig, 1908, p. 72.) The theory of bodily 
indisposition is in any case quite inadequate to account for the 
spiritual insight so characteristic ol the prophets. 

(2) A fairly common theory is that the prophets were subject 
to ecstasy, and a recent scholar of some eminence, P. Gieae- 
brecht(Bie Benifehegalrung der AT PropheUn, Gottingen, 1897, 
p. 47), comes to the conclusion that theirprophetlc consciousness 
was in part due to the ecstatic state. The prophets in question, 
however— not to be confounded with the ‘ sons ol the prophets ' 
(5 4 (n)>— Sive no hint of any state of ecstasy, i.e. unconscious. 
ness ot frenzy. It is true that Jeremiah was said by one ot his 
opponents to be mad (Jer 2932). Hosea, again, referring prob- 
ably to himself, says that the prophet is out of his senses (97); 
quite ohidously, however, his meaning is that the iniquities ol 
his people (cf. Is 1*4, jer 2>'>-is B'D were enough to derange the 
mind of a true prophet and patriot. It is clear, accordingly, 
that the theory of ecstasy finds no support in the passages cited, 
while we have the positive evidence that the prophets lived an 
ordered life in the family and the State, and that their discourses, 
alike in construction and diction, are the work ol sane and sober 
minds. Moreover, even in the hour ol their call, i.e. when most 
deejily moved by abnormal influences, they ^rlcctly retain 
their selfsionsciousness ond their memoiy ; it was precisely in 
such experiences that Isaiah realized his own sinmlness (65), 
and Jeremiah felt that he was too young for the task set before 
him (IS). 

(3) The Hebrew prophets have also been charged with ignor- 
ance in matters of psj-chology. In answer to this ive may recall 
Isaiah's severe strictures against the sophistical perversion of 
moral concepts (620) and the remarkable precision ot his own 
ideas and Judgments. How often does Jeremiah reprove his 
people for ' the stubbornness of their evii heart' (S’* etc.) ( It is 
he too who speaks of his God as searching the heart and trying 
the reins (l/i*), and it is most unlikely that such a mind would 
mistake its own phantasies for dlvinely’-given convictions (cf. 
Cornill, Dae Bvea Jeremia erhtdrt, Leipzig, 1005, p. 420). This 
may be said also of Ezekiel, who (speaking in God’s name) 
deciares, 'I know the things that come into your mind '(115). 
Such utterances are not easily reconcilable with ignorance 
regarding the nature of the human spirit. 

In point of fact, taking into account the precise 
intellectual distinctions and the delicacy of moral 
feeling displayed in the prophetic avritings associ- 
ated with the names of the prophets, we find it 
impossible to charge the prophets even with self- 
deception. Self-deception always implies some 
lack of discrimination and of religions and moral 
sobriety — the very opposite of the characteristics 
set forth above, to ignore which were to reject the 
one line of evidence that can avail in the question 
at issue. 

Wellhausen (p. 15) has finely said that the in- 
dividual upon whom the grace of God has come 
remains a mystery. In view of what the prophets 
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said and did, however, we must go heyond this 
and recognize that they were wrouglit upon by 
some mj'sterious force lying behind the of 
ordinary phenomena. Difficult as it may he for 
the modem mind to acknowledge this, there seems 
to he no otlier way of doing justice to the historical 
facts. After all, as the plienomena of life and of 
the human consciousness cannot he explained by 
reference to their antecedents, it need not seem 
strange that the paramount position of the true 
prophets in the spiritual history of the Hebrew 
people should defy every attempt to explain it on 
natural grounds. 

10 . Non-Israelite analogies. — (o) In Babylonia 
and Assyria diidnation, which was rejected by the 
prophetic religion of Israel (§ I), was an organized 
function of the State (cf., t.g., C. Bezold, Die 
hdhylon.-assyr. Lit., Leiprig, 1906, p. ^f.), the 
Babylonian.Assyrian religion being in this respect 
on a level ndth the religion of Egypt, Greece, and 
Eome, but assuredly falling far short of what we 
find in Israel. In Hebrew literature, moreover, 
we hear nothing of any person like Enmednranki, 
to whom Babylonian literature traces the art of 
^vination. But we must still wk whether, out- 
side the recognized practice of divination in these 
lands, there were individuals of prophetic char- 
acter who might be compared to the prophets of 
Israel. 

A personality of this type has been found in 
Hammurabi (cf. art. Law [Babylonian], vol. rii. 
p. 817 ff.), who, in a relief preceding his well-knorvn 
Code, is depicted as standing before the sun-god 
(Shamash). From this, however, we are to infer 
that Hammurabi is not the pupil or prophet of 
that deity, as Bezold thinks (p. 3), but rather his 
counterpart ; for in the introductory lines of the 
inscription we read : 

‘ Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the 
worshipper of the gods, to 'go forth like the Sun ... to en. 
lighten the land,' etc. (A F. Harper, The Code o/ Hammurabi, 
Chicago, 1S04, p. 8). 

Further, the particular laws are as often ascribed 
to Hammurabi himself as to_ the sun-god, and 
towards the close of the inscription we find such 
utterances as ‘ My weighty words I have mitten 
upon my monument’ (Harper, p. 101), and ‘My 
words are weighty, my -wisdom (Harper, p. 103, 
•deeds’) unrivalled’ — sayings which we cannot 
well imagine coming from Jloses (cf. E.x 3*“- [EJ], 
Nu 11® [EJ] 12’ [EP], or from the literary prophets 
of a later age (cf. Is 5”, Jer 23’®*, Ezk 13- etc.). 

In the cuneiform literature of the 7th cent. B.C. 
another writer speaks of himself as follows : 

‘ I, the Bervant, the prophet (7), of his lord the king, utter my 
prophecies for my lord the king. Hay the gods whose names 
I have enumerated accept and hear these prophecies on behalf 
of my lord the king; may they add to him more than his 
portion, and give to mj lord the king 1 But may I, the prophet 
of my lord the king, stand before m)’ lord the king, and with 
all my heart worship on my side (?). "When my sides become 
weak, may I exert my power to the utmost by the power of my 
word. Who must not love a good lord? Surelyit is said In the 
song of the Babylonians : *• Because of thy gracious lips, my 
shepherd, all men look to thee"* (iVe follow the version of F. E. 
Peiser, in 31VG iii. 11893] 257 f.; but the original term here 
rendered * prophet * simply means * servant,* * woisldpper.*) 

Winckler (KAP, p. 170 f.) refers to this passage 
as exhibiting a Babylonian-Assyrian counterpart 
to the Hebrew prophet, as, e.g., Jeremiah. lu 
point of fact, however, a speaker who stands 
‘ before the king,’ and is obviously subservient to 
him in all things, rather suggests the ‘prophets’ 
who, while claiming to speak for Jahweh, were 
but the servile agents of iCiug Ahab (1 K 2^) ; or 
those who in the days of Isaiah were rerarded by 
the ruling faction as ‘ their -wise ones ’ (Is 29“’- 
Jer28“''- etc.) — men from whom the representatives 
of the lawful religion of Israel distinguished them- 
selves in the most decided way (1 K 22™-, Am 7’“-, 
Is 3’ 9" 28’ 29"- », Mic 3’->’, Jer 7® 23’ etc.). 


Winckler has also songht to disparage men like .-a 
Jeremiah by speaking of them aJ ‘^Iiu“" 

/trnefj, Leipag, ip5-1900, i. 95), and M the ‘tpfra* or 
fessional agitators* of the rulers of Nineveh or Babvloa (gj-n 
p. 170 Uy. Thus Amos is said to have labonred on behslt of -h; 

O'mckler, KeUniomgriehicka. tii^ 
eehichO. Orient, p. SS). In answer to this, however we 
only recall the fact that, when Amos was ordered by JerotaiS 
n. to leave Bethel, he asserted that he had been ciVed to bii 
religious office by God (Am 715), in aij utterances wi 
overhear his conviction that he is in the service of the F'eml 
(I» 37 etc.). As for Jeremah, again, it is clear that tS 
Monarch whom he believed himself to serve was none other 
than the King of kings, and that he regarded himself as beion-. 


„ ■ay betn dealt with 

(5 8 (5)). Jeremias (Has AT im Lichte dee alien OrienU- p. 
35) suggests that the Hebrew prophets were the vchides' of 
Babylonian culture: ‘Mercury is the morning-star; his nime 
means *■ harbinger.” Here we come upon the astral interpreta- 
tion of the word niiW, “prophet** ; he is the harbinger or 
vehicle of a new age.* The Babylonian-Assaiian diviners how. 
ever, found their patron, not in Mercury, but in the sun-god 
{KAT^, p. SGS), while the genuine Hebrew sources say nothing 
of any such connexion between their prophetism and'lIerCniT, 
and in fact actually protest against di\-{natioa in every form 
(5 8 ). 


If, therefore, we find in Babylonia and Assyria 
no direct evidence of the existence of prophetic 
personalities comparable to the Hebrew prophets, 
it remains to ask whether we have any indirect 
traces — such as might he aflbrded, e.g., by the 
literature. Here, however, as in Assnrbanipal’s 
library, we find nothing higher than series of omen- 
tablets, in one of which, e.g., we read : 


‘If in the month of Sivan (June) an eclipse occurs between 
the first and thirtieth day, vegetation throughout the land will 
lag behind.* 

But where in the Babylonian-Assyrian literature 
do we find anything to compare with the profound 
religious ideas, the earnest moral exhortations, 
and the glowing anticipations of the future, so 
charactenstio of the -writings of the Hebrew 
prophets? 

Attention has been directed to the following 
passage as indicating Babylonian -visions of the 
future (F. Hommel, in Glauben und Wissen, i. 
[1903] 9 f.): 

The god Marduk, seeing a sick person, saj-s to his father Ea : 
‘ My father, disease has come upon man ; 1 know not by what 
means he may be healed.* Then Ea answered his son thus : 
*My son, what may there be that thou knowest not? UTiat 
new thing might I still teach thee? What I know, thoo 
knowest, and what thou Imowest, I know : go, my son, and 
break the spell upon the sick one.* Then come the directions 
lor exorcizing the disease. 

Now, while this may show that the Babylonian- 
Assyrian deities were regarded as ready to heal 
man, it is to be noted that the healing implied -was 
only of a physical kind ; and, besides, the passage 
is not really predictive at all. T. K. Cheyne (EBi 
iii. 3063), however, finds the predictive element in 
the following passage : 

‘ Sea^ioast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Casite 
against Cassite, Kuthasan against Kuthrean, country* ag^nst 
country, house against house, man against man. Brother is ^to 
show DO mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another. 
But this prediction, referring probably to Hammu- 
rabi’s triumph over the neighbouring kings, is a 
purely political one. It is hardly necessary to 
point to the contrast -with Hebrew prophecy, which 
moved essentially in the sphere of religion, and 
for which the founding of a divine kingdom has as 
its supreme practical end the culture of the etbico- 
religious interest — assuredly the highest element 
in the life of a nation. 

(6) E. Meyer {Die Israeliten und ihre NacMar- 
sidmme, Halle, 1906, pp. 451-453) asserts that 
Hebrew prophecy was derived from Egypt, 8nd 
cites a prophecy (partly from the earlier, partly 
from the middle, period of Egyptian literature, 
and recently more accurately deciphered) to the 
foUoiving eliect : 

‘ A wise man (or the inspired Iamb) reveals to the king 
tutUTC ut Egypt, and then with Ins last -word falls down 
and is ceremoniously interred by the king. His propnertea 
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however* are put on record and handed down to future aeea, 
Their tenor Is that there is coming, to begin with, a period of 
awful distress, in which everything in Egypt turns topsy-turvy' 
—foreign peoples make inroads, servants become masters, 
people of positron are stain, women enslaved, the entire social 
order subverted, temples plundered and desecrated, and their 
mysteries laid bare, while the king himself is carried away 
raptive or forced to flee to a foreign land. Then follows an 
epoch in which the gods once more bestow their favour upon 
the country, and in which a Just king, beloved of tho pods and 
sprung from the sun-god Be', expels Us enemies, restores its 
worship and its ancient order, subjugates the neighbouring 
hnds, and enjoys a long and happy reign.* 

Meyer maintains that this ' fixed traditional 
schema ’ was known to the Hebrew prophets, who, 
in fact, merely elabomted it in detail and applied 
it to the situation of the day. But there is 
certainly no positive evidence to show that Hebrew 
prophecy was based upon any such design. This 
schema was not followed even by the popular 
pTopliets, whose great watchword for the future 
was ‘peace’ (Jer 6“ etc.). The important point, 
however, is this : the distinctive features of Hebrew 
prophecy are that its predictions of good or evil 
were conditional upon the moral and religious 
bearing of men, and that it was concerned through- 
out with the founding of a peculiar divine kingdom, 
which was instituted in the call of Abraham 
(Gn 121'®) in order to establish in Isiael a nursery 
of true religion and morality (Is 5’'®), and so to 
open a fountain of blessing for all nations (42® 
etc.). EgJ’pt supplies nothing that may for a 
moment compare with this. 

(c) Finally, as to a possible comparison of the 
Hebrew prophets with Sluhammad, we find an OT 
scholar (J. KBberle, NKZ xvii. [1906] 202) giving 
expression to the view that their consciousness of 
their vocation loses significance when we look at 
Muhammad, who likewise, for that matter, re- 
garded himself as a divine messenger. In answer 
to this we mast carefully examine the qualities of 
the evidence which the Hebrew prophets them- 
selves give regarding their mission. As the value 
of a witness’s testimony may be measured with a 
fair degree of objeotinty bj' certain of its charac- 
teristics, we shall compare the Hebrew prophets 
and Muhammad with reference to tlie following 
points. 

_{i.) Clearness and definiteness. — ^The clear con- 
viction which imderlies the utterances of men like 
Amos, Isaiah, etc., meets us everywhere in their 
works; they had distinct recollections of their 
call (cf., e.g.. Is e'®-), as also of a certain reluctance 
to respond to itie.p., Jer 1“ 20®). Such definiteness 
is certainly not exceeded by the utterances of 
Muhammad. Moreover, scholars who, like A. 
Muller {ThLZ xii. [1887] 278 ff.), are anxious to do 
all justice to the latter speak of his ‘indetermin- 
ate_ thinking,’ his ‘self-deception,’ in that he 
claims a divine source for narratives which, like 
the ‘Joseph’ surah (xii.), are obviously mere 
plagiarisms. 

(ii.) Difficulty of the situation in which the testi- 
mony was given. — The genuine prophets had to 
affirm a distinction between themselves and others 
who claimed to represent the same God (cf. § 9), 
while Muhammad had no such difficulty in what 


be said ahont liimself— a contrast to which due 
weight has not yet been given. 

(ill.) Disinterestedness. — The Hebrew prophets 
never strove for earthly honour or for material 
gratification of any kind ; on the contrary, indeed, 
neither popular misunderstanding nor persecution 
on the part of the ruling classes turned them from 
their task (of. 1 K 22'®-, Jer 38‘®-, 2 K 21”®-). We 
should also remember how, as the living conscience 
of their nation, they fought against the perversion 
of ethical concepts and against all immorality. In 
Muhammad, on the other hand, we find no such 
renunciation of worldly honours and enjoyments, 
or of material expedients for the furtherance of 
his plans. Sitrah xxxiii., relating the various ex- 
ceptional privileges alleged to have been accorded 
to him in the matter of marriage, cannot hut 
excite repugnance in any unprejudiced mind, and, 
as A. Tholuck {VermisehteSchriften apologctischen 
Inhalls^, Gotha, 1867, p. 13) suggests, speaks less 
of a devout enthusiast than of a godless deceiver. 

Even apart from the moral aspect, however, and 
regarded simply os an enthusiast, Muhammad 
stUl falls far below the true Hebrew prophets, in 
whom, as xvns shown above (§ 9 (2)), we find no 
trace whatever of fanaticism or ecstasy. So fear- 
less a critic as Cheyne {EBi iii. 3854) xvas com- 
pelled to write : 

* A succession o( men BO obsorbed in “the living God,*’ and at 
the aamo time so intensely practicai in their aims— i.s., so 
earnestly bent on promoting the highest national interests— 
cannot be found in antiquity elsewhere than in Israel.* 

It is, moreover, a remarkable circumstance that in 
all that long succession no single prophet ever 
appealed to the words of another, while the fact 
that the succession came to an end all at once in 
the person of Malnchi is another point that has not 
yet Iseen sufficiently pondered. 

Thus, when compared with Muhammad, the 
prophets of Israel still maintain their distinctive 
place in the history of religion, and we would 
summarize, in closing, the factors by which this 
historical position may be appraised. These are 
(1) the prophets’ clear and defanite consciousness of 
their vocation ; (2) their unquestionable disinter- 
estedness; (3) their achievement in the develop- 
ment of culture, i.e. their mediation of moral and 
religious principles which even to the present day 
compel the recognition of thinkers and scholars; 
and, finally — connected with the foregoing — (4) the 
relationship between their place in history and the 
appearance of Jesus, who nevertheless did not 
answer to their prophetic presentation of the future 
in any mechanical way, hut with fresh and original 
power carried it to its most sublime consummation 
(cf. Konig, Geseh., pp. 317-328). 

Litzratori!.— A Knenen, Ds Pro/cten en de ProfetU onder 
Tsraet, 2 vols., Leyden, 1875, Eng. tr., London, 1877 ; E. Kbnig, 
Der Ofienbarungsbegriy des AUen Testaments. 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1683; & R. Driver, Sermons on Subjects connected vritA the 
Old Testament. London, 1892, p. 60 ff.; C. H. Corniil, Per 
israelitische Pnphetismus. Strassburg, 1894, Sisos, Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1893, “1906 ; Borchert, * Die Visionen der Propheten,’ 
in SK ixviii. 11805] 217 ff., esp. p. 241; A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Propheeg. Edinburgh, 1903 ; E. Konig, Geseh. 
des Peiches Gottes bis aw Jesus Chrisius. Bmnswick, 1903. 

E. KONIG. 
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PROPITIATION (Introductory and Biblical). 
— Propitiation (Lat. projiitiatio, propitius, ‘perhaps 
originally n term of augury meaning flying for- 
xvard [pro] or well; cf. Sicr. pat, to fly, Eng. 
feather’ [Webster, s.v. ‘Propitious’]; cf. Eng. 
' petition ’) may he defined as the appeasing of the 


wrath of one by another in order to win his favour ; 
or the means adopted to that end. The root ideas 
of the term imply that he who propitiates feels 
himself in some manner to be lacking or at fault, 
and that the favour of him who is propitiated is 
worth the gaining. It further implies that he who 
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is propitiated is more powerful than he who pro- 
pitiates ; else the latter would not require to 
implore, either by entreaty or by offering, those 
things which he considers necessary to his welfare. 
It is with propitiation in its more definitely theo- 
logical sense, i.e, as affecting the relations between 
God and man, that we have here to deal. 

1 . The idea in primitive religion. — ^Religion finds 
its orimn in the conviction of man that his life is 
overruled by forces other and greater than those 
which he finds in himself. This power man has 
construed, from the earliest times, and according 
to his light, in the terms which he applies to his 
own life and personality. The only difi'erence is 
that those characteristics which he recognizes to 
be rudimentary and fragmentary in himself are 
conceived of as existing in all their ideal perfection 
in the nature of the divine. In this sense all 
religions, whether their development be high or 
low, are anthropomorphic. Again, since man, in 
the earliest stages of his evolution, has little self- 
sufficiency, and is in all things closely dependent 
upon Nature and her forces, even for his bodily 
wants, he is instinctively impelled to find this 
superior power in every external object or circum- 
stance affecting him. This is the stage of 
animism, when worship is paid to the spirit or 
spirits which reside in trees, fire, wind, cloud, or 




ifet the mere ibelief in the existence of those 
superior powers would not be sufficient in itself to 
give rise to religion. It is felt also that these 
powers are interested in the welfare of man ; and, 
further, that their interest can be quickened, or 
restored when lost, provided that proper means be 
adopted to achieve tliis result. Primitive man 
attributes to his god the same feelings of like and 
dislike, of love and aversion, of friendship and 
hostility, as he finds to exist between himself and 
his fellow-men. Hence, from the first, there are 
present in religion the elements not merely of 
thouvht, but also of feeling and of will. In fact, 
it is due to the conjunction of these that religion 
ever came into being. Man does not merely think 
of his god ; since, through nature, that god mani- 
fests his power often in terrible form, he conceives 
of him, now with feelings of utter dependence, 
now with awe and fear, as of one who smites and 
visits him with wrath and destruction. Yet the 
emotion is not entirely that of fear. Fear in itself 
has the effect of sundering and driving farther 
apart. But, in point of fact, religion is the expres- 
sion of an exactly contrary effect upon the udll. 
Viewed in its practical aspect, religion is the effort 
on man’s part, not to flee from, but to draw near 
to his god. 

While the beginning of religion is not to be 
attributed entirdy to fear, it is unquestionable 
that that emotion played a great, and even a pre- 
dominating, part in the awakening of the religious 
consciousness. The things by which primitive 
man is first prompted to think of the dn-ine are 
generally those disastrous to himself or to the 
community. Any misfortune or disaster that he 
cannot trace to knonm human or natural sources 
he attributes to the direct agency of his god. 
Since, then, in primitive times the realm of the 
imknown was much wider than it is now, and 
since also, leaving out of count man’s spiritual 
wants, even his bodily comfort was then more open 
to attack, there was all the more room for the 
working on him of that fear of his god which is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

^But, if f^r thus awakens him to a knowledge of 
his god, it is his^ instinct of self-preservation that 
impels him to give to that knowledge a practical 
turn. The aim of religion is not solely to draw 
near to gods, nor even to propitiate them, but to 


secure the worshipper’s well-being and 
It is just because man recognizes his Bif-r; 
happiness to be imperfect, because he fe4 
only through his god can that deficiency u 
supphed, that he ever seeks to win his faVnr 
^ the means which primitive man adontd 
towards this end were those which he enmlovi • 

his dealin;^ with his fellows -conciliationIS 

petition. From this arose the ancient reli-do- 
system of propitiator sacrifice. ' 

While the broad aim of sacrifice is thus to ria-u. 
the gods, the meaning and content attached loh 
.ore more clearly defined by reference to (oj tu 
nature of the god who is to he propitiated and (M 
the evil which renders propitiation necessary U 
may happen that man identifies this eril not rrith 
himself, but with the essential being of his c(«j 
This god is conceived of as one who deli"hu in 
violence and bloodshed, and who sends plaraes 
storms, and floods in order to satiate himself with 
the suffering of man. Man therefore offeis such 
sacrifice as he imagines will appease this paesion 
for blood on the part of his god, that the impend, 
ing doom may be averted from himself. It is with 
this notion that some of the darkest rites of early 
sacrifice are associated. A degraded idea of the 
god leads to a degraded form of worship. 

On the other hand, man may feel that the came 
of his suffering lies not so much in the nature ct 
his god as in his own misdoings or shortcomin'^ 
This was the idea that ultimately prevtdlSl. 
Experience accumulated throughout the a'-cs 
taught him that much of his misfortune was simply 
his orvn fault, and that by methods of foretbougk, 
of industry, and of hygiene he could avert many 
of those evils avhich formerly he traced solely to 
supernatural influence ; and thatavhicli experience 
taught him to be true of part of his existence he 
came mote and more to infer as true of the whole. 
Thus he reached the conception that, wherever his 
present happiness avas marred, it was due not to 
the arbitrariness of his gods, hut to his neglect to 
pay deference to them or to obey tlieir eommamls. 
Once this truth emerged, the idea underlying pro- 
pitiatoiy sacrifice assumed a new and more hopeful 
trend. Man aimed no longer at changing the 
original nature of his gods and bringing them into 
a temporary state of favour to himself ; he sought 
rather to restore them to that normal condition of 
benevolence which, by his ofienoe, had for the 
time being been disturbed. How, then, could he • 
better accomplish this than by sacrificing a part of 
his goods and possessions, in order to show the 
gods that he valued their favour more than any- 
thing else ? It is not, of course, contended that 
primitive man regarded Ills oivn confession as part 
of the propitiatory sacrifice. That idea lay as yet 
in the background. He still retained a mechanical 
conception of the relations betw-een sin and punish- 
ment, betsveen sacrifice and benefit. In his eyes 
not his repentance, but the material offering that 
be made, was the thing of propitiatory value as 
affecting bis god. Yet, despite all this, in the 
higher sacrificial forms of primitive religion, in 
w hich man dimly confessed himself as the sinner 
and his god as the standard of righteousness and 
los-e, were embodied the rudiments of those truths 
concerning propitiation which were to receive a 
fuller and more spiritnal meaning in ethical 
religions, and avhicli at last attained to their per- 
fection in Christianity. . ^ , 

2 . In the OT, — In the religion of^the Hebrews 
the intermediary stages of this evolution are clearly 
traceable. Man is now not merely conscious ot 
the fact that he offends against God ; that fact has 
taken on for him a moral significance— -he is con- 
scions of it as sin. Davidson [The Theology oj iM 
OT, p. 315 if.) points ont how in the OT a distinc- 
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lion conies to be drawn between (a) sins of ignor- 
ance or inadvertence and ( 6 ) sins done with a high 
hand or of purpose. 

(а) Sins of ignorance or inadvertence, — To these 
alone do the Levitical sacrifices apply. In this 
there is a certain natural fitness. The idea of 
sacrifice in general arose at that stage in man’s 
development when he conceived of his relations to 
God as being semi-mechanically rather than morally 
conditioned ; when, too, he imagined that the 
Deity could be propitiated in a correspondingly 
mechanical fashion, by material ofleringa. The 
Hebrew priests merely carried forward this idea 
and gave it a greater symbolism and elaboration. 
In the first place, the moral sense being as yet im- 
perfectly developed, there was in their conception 
of sin no element of personal guilt. The idea of 
sin was attached to no specific acts of which the 
perpetrators were conscious at the time that they 
were wrong ; it belonged rather to the entire 
nature of man, as being tainted and impure. Thus 
sin was placed by them in that region intermediate 
between the purely physical and the definitely 
moral ; i.e., it belonged to the region of the resthetic, 
and partook of the nature of uncleanness. Again, 
corresponding to this view of sin as uncleanness 
was their view of the manner in which it offended 
against God. Being not yet definitely of the 
moral, not yet a wilful transgression of God’s law, 
it did not violate God’s righteousness, and so did 
not provoke His wrath. It was rather an offence 
against God’s holiness. These are the considera- 
tions which lie at the root of the ancient Jewish 
sacrificial system. They explain how the priestly 
offerings were regarded as atoning not for definite 
misdoings, but for the whole life as being imperfect 
or impure. They explain, too, how the symbolical 
‘ covering,’ or ‘ wiping out ’ — the root ideas of the 
Hebrew word is?, which stands at the centre of 
Levitical thought on sacrifice (of. HDB, s.v. ' Pro- 
pitiation,’ vol. iv. p. 131)— had in itself a propitia- 
tory value as affecting God. Since God’s justice 
had not been offended, and His actual wrath had 
not been provoked, there was no need that any 
positive recompense should be made. There was 
need only that the cause of oH'ence to His lesthetic 
nature, ».c. to His purity and holiness, should be 
removed. That being accomplished bj' the priestly 
sacrifices, complete harmony was established. 
And, lastly, though no definite explanation is 
given in the OT itself, these considerations may 
help to make clear why special emphasis was laid 
on the efficacy of the blood-sacrifice as a means of 
propitiation. Since ‘the life of the flesh is in the 
blood’ (Lv 17“), so the offering to God is the effort 
on man’s part to make propitiation not for certain 
sins, but for the whole soul or person. Again, the 
blood, as it is sprinkled on the altar, symbolically 
wipes out, or cleanses away, impurity and unclean- 
ness. God is thus enabled to look on the inadvert- 
ent sins of His people as covered or non-existent ; 
He is propitiated xn this negative sense, in that 
the stain offensive to His holiness is washed axvay, 
and His favour is restored. 

(б) Sins done with a high hand or of mirpose . — 
Just as the sense of personal guilt implies a nexv 
stage in the gi'owth of the moral personality, so 
also does it lead to a higher conception of the 
divine nature and of the means of propitiation. 
The relationship between man’s ofience and the 
WTath of God is uplifted from the phj-sical and the 
aesthetic to the moral and the spiritual. Material 
sacrifices are felt to be no longer available to pro- 
pitiate God. But the need for propitiation is even 
more poignantly felt. This was the class of sins 
wdth which the prophets especially dealt ; and for 
them the only remedy was for sinners to cast 
themselves upon God’s mercy, when He Himself 


would cover their sins (Ps 65’). Here the propitia- 
tion is effected not by any otiering on man’s part, 
but by some transaction xvithin the being of the 
Divine. God’s mercy prevails over His justice, so 
that His xvrath is done away. But no hint is given 
that this victory of God’s love or mercy is won at 
any cost to itself. At the same time, it is dimly 
suggested that the self-sunender of the soul in 
repentance and prayer to God possesses an element 
of propitiation — ‘A broken and a contrite heart, 0 
God, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps 51”). 

The last idea emerges into clearer consciousness 
when the intimate connexion between suffering 
and sin is recognized. Since sin is the cause of 
suffering, the thought inevitably arises that suffer- 
ing may in turn have some propitiatory value. 
But the ethical note is not lost sight of. Thus it 
is essentially the sufferings of the righteous that 
are regarded as having expiatory value. This 
coupling of Buffering with merit as having poxver, 
by vicarious means, or in a substitutionary sense, 
to propitiate God is witnessed to in the freq^uent 
OT references to the trials of Abraham and other 
patriarchs and prophets, and laaches its culmina- 
tion in the passage describing the Suffering Servant 
of Is 53. Yet even there the idea is not fully 
wrought out. It is simply stated that ‘it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him' fv.”), and that ‘with his 
stripes we are healed ’ (v.’). Thus the relationship 
betxveen the propitiatory act (the bruising) and the 
beneficial effect (the healing) is still regarded as 
in great part mechanical ; and to mankind, apart 
from the Sen-ant, is relegated simply the part of 
the passive onlooker, who reaps tlxe results, but 
who himself has no vital or active part in the 
transaction. 

3 . In the NT. — It has been indicated how in the 
OT the idea of propitiation developed in its higher 
aspects along two difl’erent lines of thought: on 
the one hand, the consciousness of personal guilt 
led to the casting aside of material sacrifice and 
to the surrendering by the sinner of his soul to 
the mercy of God; on the other, the connexion 
between sin and suffering gave rise to the thought 
that suffering, and especially the suffering of the 
righteous, possessed a propitiatory value. Yet 
both these conclusions were deficient. The former 
certainly recognized the need for a change in the 
attitude of the soul ; but it did not give sufficient 
consideration either to God’s justice or to the 
demands of His wrath. It simply made God’s 
mercy take the place of the Levitical sacrifice, in 
that the mere exercise of that mercy was sufficient 
to wipe out all past transgressions, even those 
done with a high hand. No account is taken of 
the fact that not merely God’s holiness, but also 
His righteousness, has been offended, and that this 
violated righteousness demands a certain satisfac- 
tion before His raerc 3 - can intervene. In the latter 
there is a procedure to the other extreme. Em- 
phasis is now laid upon God’s just indignation, 
and hoxv it is bj- sufl'ering that it is propitiated. 
Yet this is viewed wholly in a vicarious sense, 
and no vital organic connexion is traced betxveen 
the propitiation rendered to God and the spiritual 
change effected in man. It will thus be seen that 
the tw’o trends of thought axe in a sense com- 
plementary. The connecting link betxveen them 
consist in this, that both lead up to the idea that 
propitiation is in itself a divine act, and consists 
in the interaction of certain aspects of, or certain 
personalities in, the godhead. Such was the truth 
embodied in the Incarnate Christ; and a con- 
sidei-ation of the NT passages where He is referred 
to under the heading of ‘ propitiation ’ will render 
this clear. 

^ (1) III 1 Jn 2^, itntv irfpi tC>v a/j.apriutt' ijfiwv, Christ if 

simply Slated to be * ihe propitiation for our sins.' 
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C*) In 1 Jn 4^® this idea is elaborated. The main thought of 
the passage (rr.s-^i) js that God is love, and that God is fullr 
Himselfonly when that love is coropleteli' exerted. But the 
realization of the divine love is checked by the presence of sm 
In man. which produces in him fear (v.is) and u-ant of love 
towards God (v.»i Thus, though the situation or the occasion | 
for propitiation is created by man, it is in God that the active , 
stimulus and the felt need for reconciliation initially arise. I 
‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us*; 
uf. it is not so much that man feels himself nlicnated from 
Oc^ as that God feels Himself alienated from man. In the i 
same way, it is not man, but God, who not only feels the need , 
but also provides the means or the instrument of propitiation. , 
Here, then, is repeated the OT priestly idea of God’s mercy or , 
love * atoning ’ or ‘ covering ’ the sins of His people. But it is | 
no longer stated in bald terms that God's mercy or love simply i 
prevail over His righteousness. That victora* is effected at the 
cost to His love of sending His omi Son. There is further this , 
new idea, prominent in the teaching of St. John, and in many 
ways the dominant note of the NT, that the sending of Christ 
is not merely in satisfaction to God’s Justice, but also — and this , 
thought received from St. John far greater emphasis— exerts a 
propitiatory effect upon man, in that it shows forth, or ex* 
hibfts, God’s love to him, and so wins him to draw near to God. j 
By this indication of the vital, d^mamic connexion between the | 
divine propitiator}- act and its spiritual effect on man does SL 
John supply the other deficiency in the OT theorj* of atonement 
(cf. above on Is 63). It is God’s love that stimulates Him to 
send His Son, and this exhibition of His love in turn stimulates 
roan to love God. Hence, for SL John the immediate pro- 
pitiatory effect of the mffc of Christ is not upon God, but upon 
man. But this is not the nltimate end of propitiation. Once 
this Immediate effect is accomplished in the awakening of man*a 
love through faith in Christ, then God’s love assumes its proper , 
fnnetion of bestowing upon man eternal life (Jn 3^®)- Thus 
God’s love first treats itself as a means, in order that it may 
return to the normal mode of its activit}*, in which it is at once 
the means and the end of its own existence, and in which alone 
it realizes its complete self-satisfaction. 

(3) He 2^7, irtOTOS opvtepv^ ra trpo? tov 6eov tit t 6 lAo^xetr- 
^airarofLopruf-rovAaov. If !n the second reference prominence 
is given to the ‘covering,* or ‘annulling,’ of sin by God through 
Christ, emphasis is here laid upon the element of suffering in 
propitiation. Accordmjj to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the qualifications of a true high-priest are divine 
appointment to his office (5i) and ‘at oneness' with his people 
(2“). To this high-priest Christ is now compared (21*). Bat 
Christ’s appointment Is ratified, and His Identification with 
His people Is sealed, by the tact that He Is * made like unto 
them * in undergoing the experience of suffering Thus 

it is in virtue of His safferings that Christ is qualified to make 
propitiarion for the sins of His people. In this there is a 
correspondence with the thought of Is 53, But the aim of the 
writer to Hebrews is now to develop this thought and show 
how Christ’s sufferings produce this effect. The underlying 
idea is not that suffering in itself gives satisfaction to Go£ 
For what God supremely and ultimately desires Is to ‘bring 
many sons unto glory* (2i0). But sin is the barrier which 
stands in the way of this perfection, and suffering is the only 
means by which it can be removed (cf. 2i<} ; hence, in this 
derivative sense, suffering does possess a pleasing aspect in the 
eyes of God. Again, since Christ’s safferings bring Him Into 
greater s 3 Tnpathy with His brethren, and so enable Him to 
render them greater help (2'8), suffering has the ad<Btiona] 
propitiatory effect upon God in that it furthers the attainment 
of that by which God is completely satisfied. 

It has been suggested that the view taken by the writer to 
Hebrews regarding Christ’s sacrifice maybe that its propitiatory 
valne lies not in its suffering but in its obedience (cf. W. P, 
Paterson, HDB, s.r. * Sacrifice,' vol. iv. p. 345). Yet it is not 
necessarj' to place these two views in so sharp a contrast. In 
the interpretation of the writer to Hebrews, suffering and 
obedience both possess a propitiatory value, but in a different 
sense. The immediate purpose of suffering is not to please 
God. Its direct effect is (a) upon Christ, to teach Him obe^- 
ence (cf. 2^® 6S) and to create in Him sympathy ton-ards man, 
(b) upon man, awakening his trust an’d confidence in Christ 
(4^®). This confidence then passes into obedience ; and in Oiis 
way does Christ become the author of man's eternal aalvatlon 
(5®). Thus suffering is propitiatory only as a- means; but 
ob^ience — the end towards which suffering is directed — is 
propitiatory in itself, as being that by which God is imme- 
diately satisfied. 

That this is the view of the writer to Hebrews regarding 
suffering is corroborated by the manner in which he relates 
ChrisVs Mcrifice to sin. The class of sin for which Christ is the 
propitiation is not so much a uilful tran sg r es sion of God’s law 
as a state of moral or spiritual uncleanness (cf. lO^). Because 
sin, then, whUe it offends God’s holiness, does not offend His 
Justice, there is attached to suffering no idea of expiation, t.e, 
as satisfying the divine wrath. The death, or the blood, of 
Christ is interpreted rather along the line of the OT Leritical 
sacrifices (cf. He 9). His perfect and spoUess offering suffices 
to sprinkle men’s hearts from an evil conscience and to wash 
their bodies with pure water (9i« 10=2). That being accom- 
plished, ‘ their sins and iniquities will God remember no more * 
aoiT). Bat just as, according to the Mosaic bw, there were 
certain sins to which the priestly sacrifices conld not apply, so 
also, according to the writer to Hebrews, there is one e^edal 
Bin for which not even Christ can atone, and that is \rilful 
transgression after knowledge of the truth (cf. Dt 171-7 with 


He Ifr^ It 13 only when the unpardonable r'n of foiw 
Christ’s sacrifice has been committed that 
wrath. But the suffering which this punithSSt ^ 
being not disciplinary but penal, in no way lewis to 
cilbtion between man and God. The sending- q{ it u 5 .^^ 
satisfaction of God’s wrath; but the endu^- of k ^ ° “ 
does not tend towarfs the appeasing of that^^rath or 
restoration of God’s favour. It comes upon man ock K rn ' 
condemnation— ' It is a fearful thing to fall Into thv iJrJi. , 
the liring God' (1031). Thus agaiS it is sera 
writer to Hebrews there is no propitiatory value in su«en* ' 
except as it is borne in the spirit of obedience and leaSi STS 
further develc^ment of that virtue. ^ * 

(4) Ro S^t o** ^poiBtro o Beot iXaffrijpiov hi. rtmtot iv 
avrov auLari. In the passage Ro 3 >»- 2 S st. Paul also taV*siS 
Starting-point from the OT. But Christ is now recorded S 
as a high-pnest, the active agent who throu-^h Hu r^erSr 
unto obedience propitiates, but as the passive means o-ulS 
through which that propitbtion is wrought, and in whr''* gS 
righteousness is deebred. This may be the reason why sL Pid 
uses the Greek w'ord iAa<TT^pio»> instead of In brtl^ 

contrast to the writer to Hebrews, his aim is not so mnchb via 
men to accept Christ as the sacrifice as to show the nec^> 
for that sacrifice in the nature of the godheai 
IHiile the teaching of the writer to Hebrews coacerdrr 
suffering is a great advance upon that of Isaiih in that it 
expblnsits educative value, it does not sufficiently make 
the divine aspect of suffering, as being a law imminent in 
very being of God. It treats it rather as something extxaceoy 
to the divine nature, and merely imposed upon man to brlr* 
him to obedience. This defect, as is indicated above. Is 
sequence of the view which the writer to the Hebreivs takes cf 
sin as uncleanness and of God as essentially holv. Ituj fer 
him God Is still in great part the God of the OT,Vhotc«g 4 
the offering made by Christ, and who, at no cost to His ovn 
nature, simply pardons or forgets the sins of His people. These 
defect?, then, St. Paul sets hirafelf to correct. In the fiiri 
place, he takes a more serious view of the nature of sin. It is 
not simply uncleanness, but a definitely moral disorier, rad is 
connected with the will. In the second place, he makes the 
chief attribute of God’s being to consist in rigbtrausness. With 
these two principles alone no atonement would, according to 
OT theory, be pc^ible. But St. Paul finds a way out of the 
dilenuna by putting a new construction upon snffeTtog. He 
treats It no longer as external to the godhead and operafire 
merely upon man, but as a vital principle of the dirice citcre 
itself. Suffering, in so far as it falls u^n man ia coosequescs 
of bis sin, is simply the working oat of ^ coDdemnatioa. But, 
it that sDffering be assumed and vicariously endnr^ byese 
who is himself sinless, the demands of Gm’b wnth wu be 
appeased, and that reconcilbtioD with God will be effected 
which man by his own efforts or by his own eufferis? crazet 
achieve. This Is the view wlilch St. Paul expousds. It b 
because Jesus Christ is the setting forth or the declaration of 
this troth that He is the propitiation for our sins (Eo 
Further, since God is the one who requires to be propitiated, 
and Is both the provider and the offerer of the sacrifice, He is 
at once Just to Himself, or true to His own righteousness, rad 
the Justifier of the man who believes ^ who occepts, or wbo 
appropriates that eacrifice as made on his own behalf. 


4. Summary aad conclusion. — The form of the 
idea of propitiation, from its appearance in early 
religion to its presentation in the theolo^ of 
KT, is constant; God has been offenaed, and 
means must be found tvliereby His wrath may be 
appeased and His favour restored. It is in the 
content given to that form that the development 
takes place. Man seeks first to propitiate God hy 
matenal offerings. To these, and especially to the 
blood-sacrifice, a symbolical meaning is afterwards 
attached, as representing the offering by man of 
his own life to God. A clearer understanding of 
the nature of sin then leads to the casting 9^ 
matenal sacrifices and to the idea that God ia 
pleased only with repentance and personal obedi- 
ence (cf. Is 1^’^). Side by side^ \vith this, the 
conne.xion between sin and suffering OTggeststne 
thought that suffering may possess m itself a pro- 
pitiatory value. A further stage is reached when 
man begins to realize that he is utterly unable of 
himself to make any offering sufficient to rec°^ 
God*s favour. Hence the idea emerges that 
Himself must provide the sacrifice. But, if Gw is 
th^rovider of the sacrifice, it cannot be the whole 
of His nature which is the object of propitiation. 
He is ho longer simply the God of hoUoess, or the 
God of righteousness ; but He partakes of the 
complex nature of a personality. Thus it is omv 
one aspect or attribute of that personality 79^^“ 
is propitiated, while another aspect or stfribate 
provides the propitiation. But this in itself wotna 
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lead to nothi^ further than that God becomes 
reconciled to Himself. Yet it is in the interests 
of man that God’s love seeks to propitiate His 
righteousness; and therefore man must also he 
involved in the transaetion. Two difficulties, how- 
ever, stand in the way of his inclusion. The first 
is that recompense must he given for his past sins ; 
and the second is that, since man’s natural state 
is sinful, therefore there must be infused into him 
that ^vine life which alone can make him accept- 
able to Goi The theories of St. John, of the 
writer to the Hebrews, and of St. Paul are all 
endeavours to show how in Jesus Christ these 
difiioulties are met end overcome. St. Paul alone 
lays emphasis on the first. It is by the vicarious 
suffering of Jesus Christ that the wrath of God, 
aroused by the sin of man, is appeased. St. John 
and the writer to the Hebrews deal principallv 
with the second. According to St. John, God's 
love, made manifest in Christ, appeals to man’s 
love, and so induces him to lay open his heart to 
the inflow of the divine life. According to the 
writer to the Hebrews, suffering, home in the 
spirit of and under the guidance of Jesus, is that 
which makes man perfect. It is to he remembered, 
however, that St. Paul also gives consideration to 
this second difficulty. Faith is the contribution 
that man must bring before the process of pro- 
pitiation is finally completed. It may thus be 
concluded that the propitiation made by Jesus 
Christ acts both upon God and upon man. It acts 
upon man in that it is a revelation to him of the 
immensity of God's urath and of the intensity of 
His love. It thus wins him to draw near to God 
in reverence and humility, yet in faith, trusting 
in the efficacy of the sacrifice made on his behalf. 
It acts upon God in that it satisfies His offended 
justice, and enables His love to go forth in all its 
fullness to the man who now has a share in the 
righteousness and life of Jesus Clirist. Finally, 
just as the ‘ appeasing of wrath ’ is only the first 
term in propitiation in order that ‘ favour may be 
restored,’ so the ultimate end of Christ’s sacrifice 
is that God may be able to say of each of his 
children, ‘This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

IjITEIUtuiie. — F. B- Jevoos, The Idea of God in Earl\f 
Cambndge, J, A. MacCuUoch, JReliffion^ iU 
Origin and Forms, liondon, 1904 ; A- B. Davidson, The 
Theolony of the OT, E^nburgh, 1904, pp. 300*356 ; A. Hitschl, 
The Christian Doctrine of Jaxtifeation and Reetmciliation, 
En;r. tr., do. 1900; G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of 
Salvation, do. 1905, pp. 61-63, 76-77, lOS-110, 425-432. The 
Theology of the FT, do. 1S93, pp. 412-414, 6S9-690; R. C. 
Moberly, Atonement end Personality, London, 1901; B. F. 
Westcott, The Epistles of St, John, do, 1SS3, The Epistle to 
the Sebretes, do. 18S9 ; Davidson, The Epistle to the Hebrezes, 
Edinburgh, 1SS2; W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The 
Epistle to the Romani (/CQ,ao. 1902; SDR, s.vo, 'Propitia- 
tion,* * Sacrifice.* C. M. Kerb. 


PROPITIATION (Greek). — The nature of 
divine anger, as conceived by the Greeks, has been 
considered in the art. Expiation and Atonement 
(Greek) ; the special rites for allaying the anger of 
the gods remain to be treated under the present 
heading. Briefly stated, calamities not easily 
traceable to human causes are referred to the gods 
— failure of the crops, plagues and diseases, child- 
lessness, disaster at sea, and defeat in battle — and, 
when they occur, the anger of the gods is assumed. 
It is necessary first to remove the causes of divine 
anger, and then to propitiate the gods, as in the 
first hook of the Iliad Chryseis must be returned 
to her father, the army purified, and sacrifices 
offered to Apollo who had sent the plague. While 
the thought of possible anger and its propitiation 
was_ doubtless present in all worship, the proper 
sacrifices to an angrj' god were totally different 
from the normal worship to the Olympian deities. 
The normal form of sacrifice was the communion 


meal, in which the animal was consecrated to the 
god, certain portions were burned on the altar, 
and the remainder was cooked and eaten by the 
worshippers. This form of sacrifice {Bvcla) was 
frequently described in the Homeric poems {e.g., 
II. ii. 421 f.), and with slight variations it was the 
typical form of worship to the greater gods of 
Greece, In sharp contrast with it is another type 
of sacrifice, called by a diflerent name (ir^ilTta ; cf. 
irayl^eaBai, itrriiireai, etc.) and decidedly different 
in character. Ordinarily it took place at night 
rather than in the morning ; the animal prescribed 
was often black; when its throat was cut, the 
blood was allowed to flow on the ground ; the altar 
was a low mound [ie-xipa], not the structure used 
in ordinary sacrifice and the body of the 

animal was never eaten, but was usually entirely 
consumed by fire. Animals not suited for food, 
like the dog, were used for these sacrifices at 
times; but offerings of food as such, grain or 
cakes, found no place in them. These sacrifices, 
however, were not reduced to one definite type, 
but retained variations peculiar to the god to 
whom they were ofiered and the occasion of the 
offering. Similarly, the libations to angry gods or 
gods prone to anger differed from the usual libation 
to Olympian gods, in that wine was regularly used 
for the latter but never for the former ; honey and 
milk were the more fitting to soothe angry deities 
(pet\lypa.ra). 

According to tradition in Greece, human sacrifice 
was at times demanded to soothe the anger of the 
gods, Agamemnon, who had offended Artemis by 
slaying a hind in her sacred precincts, was pre- 
vented from sailing for Troy till he had sacrificed 
to the goddess his daughter Iphigeneia; and the 
death of Pol3'sena alone made it possible for the 
Greeks to start on their homeward voyage. A 
sacrifice of Egj'ptian youths was attributed to 
Menelaus as a means of stilling winds that pre- 
vented his voyage (Herod, ii. 119 ; cf. iEsch. Agam. 
146 f.) ; and it seems possible that offered in 
later times to secare_ favourable winds (cf. Pint. 
Ages. 6; Herod, vii. 191) were substitutes for 
human sacrifice. According to Plutarch [Aristid. 
9, Them. 13), three captive Persians were sacrificed 
by Themistooles before the battle of Salamis. In 
myth similar sacrifices to secure success in battle 
were demanded by the oracle of Creou (Eur. Phan. 
890ff.), of Erechtbeus (Apollod. Bibl. III. xv. 4; 
Lycurg. Leocr. § 99), of Aristodemus (Paus. iv. ix. 
2, 5), and of other heroes. It is Greek tradition 
that the oracle at Delphi commanded human sacri- 
fice on the occasion of pestilence to allay divine 
anger. Human sacrifice is also reported as part of 
the regular worship of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia, of 
Apollo Katharsios in Leucas, and of Apollo at the 
Athenian Thargelia. The explanation given (Eus. 
Frmp. Evang. iv. 16, p. 156* ; cf. Eur. El. 1026 ; 
Virg. .£n. V. 815) is that the anger of a god which 
threatens to destroy a whole people may perhaps 
be satisfied by the voluntary sacrifice of one of 
their number. The Greek practice, however, was 
to substitute an animal for the man, as a deer is 
said to have been substituted for Iphigeneia (cf. 
the calf treated like a child and sacrificed to 
Dionysus at Potnite [Pans. ix. viii. 1]). 

The gods who received propitiatory sacrifice 
regularly were not the Olympian deities, hut 
spirits who had shown their anger or who were 
easily stirred to anger. Such were the Eumenides 
at Athens, whose very name of * kindly ones ’ was 
a euphemism to denote the hle.ssings which the 
Furies might send when propitiateS (cf. Alsch, 
Eamen., passim)-, the ficol gcMxm of Myonia 
(Paus. X. xxxviii. 4) ; Hecate, goddess of spirits of 
the night ; the winds and in particular Boreas, the 
north wind (Paus. n. xii. 1 ; Xen. Anah. rv. r. 4) ; 
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goils of the sea (Arr. Anah. VI. xix. 5) and of rivera 
(I. de Prott, Leges Grccconim sacra;, i., Fasti sacri, 
Leipzig, 1896, p. 14, no. 5, line 36 f.). The spirits 
of the dead received sacrifices similar in character, 
doubtless to prevent evil results that might be 
caused by their an^er (Herod, v. 47), and it was 
the regular method of Avorshipping local heroes 
Avho might send special blessings, but whose anger 
was terrible if they were neglected. When 
were offered to Olympian deities, as not infre- 
quently occurred, it was because of some special 
reason for fearing their anger. Zens Meilichios, 
feared like the Beol ptiMxioi, received holocausts of 
pigs to allay his possible anger and secure his 
blessing (Xen. Anao. vir. viii. 4, and accounts of 
the Diasia at Athens), and Zeus Chthonios, a god 
of agriculture, received propitiatory offerings at 
Myconos. In Ionian regions these sacrifices were 
ofl'ered to Apollo to avert danger from the crops, 
as in general they Avere offered to him to get rid of 
pestilence (6. Kaibel, Epigr. grac., Berlin, 1878, 
no. 1034 ; Paus. il. xxiv. 1, and passim). Before 
the battle they might be offered to Artemis (Xen. 
Hell. IV. ii. 20). Some of the peculiar sacrifices to 
Dionysus (Paus. ix. viii. 1) and Deraeter (Diod. 
Sic. V. iv. 2, IV. xxiii.) as Avell as to Poseidon (Arr. 
Anah. VI. xix. 5) should also be classified as pro- 
pitiatory in nature. That propitiatory sacrifice 
found no larger place in the AA’orship of the Olym- 
pian gods is due to the intimate and normal rela- 
tion Avhioh existed betAveen these gods and their 
Avorshippers, a relation that found fit expression in 
the communion meal sacrifice. 

The occasion for propitiatory sacrifice was the 
presence of calamity or the fear of calamity. A 
pestilence that attacked men, herds, or crops, or 
the fear of possible calamity before battle, a 
voyage, or any important undertaking, furnished 
such an occasion. These sacrifices Avere offered in 
Athens before marriage and childbirth (iEsch. 
Eumen. 835). In agriculture specific dangers 
threatened the crops at certain seasons, and at 
these times rites to avert them were performed. 
Finally, as dangers or blessings might at any time 
be expected from such spirits as the Eumenides 
and heroes and souls of the dead, propitiatoiy 
sacrifices to them occurred both at stated intervals 
and on special occasions. 

The meaning of this type of sacrifice, in so far as 
one type is found, is clear from its form. While 
in the communion meal the victim AA’as shared 
by god and Avorshippers together and the rite 
strengthened the actual bonds that united them, 
the propitiatory sacrifice assumed no such bond, 
but rather the opposite. The rite here seems to 
centre in the death of the animal, sometimes 
clearly the death of an animal as a substitute for 
a man ; its life-blood is poured out to appease the 
gods, and it only remains to dispose of the body by 
burning it or casting it into the sea. When Poly- 
krates folloAved the advice of Amasis (Herod, iii. 
41) and threAv into the sea the ring that Avas his 
most valued possession, he acted on the naive 
principle that too much prosperity Avas likely to 
bring calamity from tbe gods, and sought to pro- 
pitiate them. In the Greek dii’ine Avorld AA-ere 
many poAverful spirits AA-ho Avere easily offended, 
be it by too much prosperity, by neglect, or for 
some reason not clear to men. If their anger 
could be anticipated and allayed, its effects might 
be escaped ; accordingly, propitiatory sacrifices 
were offered before important undertakings and 
even at regular intervals. It Avas the same 
principle that led men to bring votive offerings to 
the gods that the gods might not look Avith dis- 
favour on the undertakings Avhich they had in 
vieAA'. When the calamity aa'us present, the need 
of propitiatory sacrifice was so much the greater. 


i The life of the animal AA-as given to the god, some- 
times clearly as a substitute for the life of the 
man, in the hope that thus divine anger might be 
allayed. It is the peculiarity of Greek religion 
that ordinarily men feared the anger of other tlian 
the Olympian gods, and that therefore propitiatory 
sacrifice to the great gods of Greece AA-as unusual. 

Literature. — E. von Lasaulx, ‘ Die Suhnopfer der Qriechen 
und Roraer,* Akad. Abhajidl., AVurzbuiy, 1844, p. 236f, ; R. 
Suchier, De victimis humanis, Hanau, 1848 ; P. Stenyel, in 
Jahrb.fiir Philologie, 1SS3, p. 361 f., and Die griechische Kxiltxis. 
altertumer-, Munich, 1S9S, p. 110 f.; A. Fairbanks, ‘The 
Chthonic Gods of Greek Religion,* Amer. Joiim. of Philology, 

xxi. fioooj 263 ff. Arthur Fairbanks. 

PROPITIATION (Homan). — If Ave accept the 
definition of religion as an ‘ effective desire to be in 
right relation to the PoAver manifesting itself in 
the universe ’ (W. Warde FoAA-ler, Beligious Ex- 
perience of the Homan People, p. 8), propitiation 
in its AA-idest sense is co-extensive Avith religion. 
EA-ery utterance of prayer and every act of sacri- 
fice, as being religious, is necessarily propitia- 
tory. But it is unnecessary to make this the 
occasion for a general survey of the Homan attitude 
toAA'ards religion, more especially since the ambit 
of propitiation is usually confined to the placation 
of an ofl'ended deity, as distinguished from the 
effort to secure a continuance of divine good-Avill. 
On the other hand, propitiation is a religious act 
AA’hich assumes the personal intervention of a deity, 
and has nothing to do AA-ith the objects and 
methods of tabu or magic. Thus, certain cere- 
monial practices of Avhich Ave have a record from 
historical times may be survivals from an era ante- 
cedent to the development of the national religion. 
Horace’s triste bidental {Ars Poet. 471), the Availed 
enclosure preventing ingress to the spot Avhere a 
thunderbolt had fallen, is an example of a per- 
manent tabu not associated Avith any particular 
cult. But a definite act of propitiation is inA’olved 
in the sacrifice of tAvo black lambs to Summanus 
by the Arval Brethren, Avhich took place Avhen- 
ever the grove of the Dea Dia Avas struck by 
lightning at night (W. Henzen, Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 146). For Summanus, 
though an obscure personality (Ov. Fast. vi. 731), 
Avas associated Avith Jupiter as lord of the thunder- 
bolt, and his name appears occasionally as an 
epithet of that god (G. AVissoAva, Eeligion und 
Kultiisder Homer, p. 124, n. 4). Another example 
may be quoted to shoAv the difficulty of tracing the 
history of the most primitive Homan cults. The 
mysterious rite of the 14th of May, on Avhich day 
27 straAV puppets knoAvn as argei Avere throAvn into 
the Tiber from the pons sublicius, is sometimes 
interpreted as a magical ceremony Avhose chief 
intention Avas to serve as a spell ensuring an 
adequate rainfall in the coming summer (Warde 
FoAvier, Roman Festivals, p. 119). In that case it 
AA'ould be unnecessary to suppose that any deity 
AA-as specially concerned Avith it. Much the same 
may be said of the rite of the lapis manalis, Avhich 
is noAvhere definitely associated Avith Jupiter 
Elicius (ib. p. 233). But the above-mentioned 
explanation of the argei is not generally accepted, 
and an alternative vieAV treats the puppets as sub- 
stitutes for human victims, holding that on some 
occasion of stress during the 3rd cent. B.c. a 
piacular sacrifice of foreigners (’Apyeioi) AA-as intro- 
duced on the adA-ice of a Sibylline oracle (AVissoAva, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 228). AVe should 
then be in possession of a parallel to the othenvise 
isolated sacrifice of tAA-o Gauls and tAvo Greeks, 
Avho Avere buried alive in the forum hoarium in the 
year 216 (Liv-y, xxil. Ivii. 6). 

A feAv examples of propitiatory rites Avhich go 
back to the oldest stage of the native religion may 
noAV be mentioned. 
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On the 25th ot Apt\l, in onlcr to remove from the crope the 
danjrer of mildew or red turt, o proccMion innrehed to the crov* 
of Itohigna near the fdth mile-stone on the Vin Claudia, nntl a 
doff was sacrlQced bv the /amen Ouin'nnlfs (Ov. f'agt, Iv. 
006 II.; Pliny, ifaV xvlli. 285). On the 16th ol April at the 
Fordicidla preffnant cows {Jorda bcnifi) were sacrillced to Tellus 
os well in the several curies ns by the jxjntiJlcet on the Capitol 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 02011.). The unborn calves were torn from their 
mother and burnt, with the object ol securlnff the lertllity of 
the com then lylnff in the womb ol the eartlt (Wards Fowler, 
Jtoman Feslirals, p. 71). Volcanus, the god ol Ore, had his 
cclal leslival on the 23rd ol Aupuslat a time ol the year when 
e danffer ol Urc was parliculatly to tie dreaded lor the new 
ffraln. The antiquity ol his cull Is shown by the existence ol 
the yfamen IVfeanaltV, but, beyond the appearance ol the 
Volcanalin In the calendar, very little Is Known nltout It. 
Oomltlan probably followetl ancient precedent when, in erectinff 
an altar to Volcanus in commemoration ol the fire in Kero's 
time, he ordered the e.acrlllce ol a red call and a hoar on the 
day ol the S'olcanalla (CtL vi. 826). We also have the curious 
information that on this day it was the custom to throw livinff 
fish into the fire as a placular offerinff (Varro, <fs Ling. Lai. vC 
20; Test p. 2SS). 

Although the institution of JIatnincs marks the 
estahlishment of a State religion, tho earliest cults 
indicate its development from a worship hy the 
famili' intended to secure the prosperity of cacli of 
its nionibcrs. Tho powers to ho propitiated were 
spirits originally nameless, which were sevcrelj* 
limited in the extent of their operations, and only 
W degrees acquired a distinct identity (Wardo 
lowler, Religious Experience, p. 117). It is 
noticeable, however, that there had arisen a 
tendency to croup tho divinities in pairs, a mule 
and a female, I’annus and Fauna, Liber and 
Libera, Quirinus and Horn, and that there were 
grades of dignity among them, as is shown not 
only hy the distinction between Jlamines maiores 
and minores, hut also hy the fact that piacular 
offerings were made to the famuli tliui as well as 
to tho rffiii themselves (Wissowa, Religion und 
KuUus,p. 19). Even tho great gods of the city. 
Mars, Jupiter, and Quirinus, being disconnected 
from any traditional mythologj', were, ns originally 
worshipped, devoid of any personal cliaractcristics 
(E. Aust, Religion tier Romer, MUnstcr, 1899, p. 
19), Thus propitiation was only in a limited sense 
possible for the Homans, who, apart from Etruscan 
and Greek inllucnces, had no conception of 
anthropomoiphic deities. Varro (op. Augustine, 
de Ciu, Dei, iv. 23) made a very instructive com- 
ment on tho spirit of the old Roman religion when 
ho stated the remarkable fact that for a period of 
170 years, that is to say, up to tho time of the 
building ot the temple of Jupiter on tho Capitol in 
tho reign of Tarqmnius I’riscus, the old Romans 
worshipped tho gods without making images of 
them, and added that the man who first made such 
images for the people not only destroyed the fear 
of God, but introduced a sonreo of distraction. 

Whatever possibilities of spiritual growth lay in 
tho recurring festivals of the old agricultural com- 
munities were conducted in a particular direction 
by the rapid development of the city-Stato and tho 
increasing influence of the priestly colleges. The 

f enernl tendency of Roman religion to place every i 
epartment of human life under tho protection of | 
a separate numen, which is displayed in its most 
conspicuous form in the pontifical classifications of i 
the indigitamenta, and the practical and utilitarian I 
outlook of tho average Roman, who desired to 1 
settle his relations to tho gods upon fixed and ! 
definite terms, combined to produce that rigid 
system of formalism which made tho ins diuimtm 
a series of precise regulations adapted to secure 
the pax deorum upon every possible contingency. 
It nos been succinctly stated that tho general 
object of the Roman festivals was so to propitiate 
the gods ns to forestall any hostile intention V>y 
putting them under an obligation (C. Bailey, in 
ERri' xxiii. 578). It was the interest of the state 
to see that its concord with the gods remained 
unbroken. This purpose was secured in particular 


by tho periodical observance of lustrations, which 
served both to purify their object from all con- 
tracted stains and to ensure a renewal of divine 
protection against tho danger of further contamina- 
tion. Tliolnstrntion wasaccomplished bysymbolio 
acts of cleansing with water or (ire, or by a 
procession conducting tlie sacrificial victim round 
i the area which required purification. Tlio former 
I method was ohson'cd at tlie Pariliii (Prop. iv. 4. 

[ 75 ff.), tho latter at tho Ambarvalia (Cato, dc Re 
\ Rust. 141 ; Ycrg. Georg, i. 343 ff.), and both 
together at tho Luporcalia (Plut. Rom. 21). 
Besides these annual celebrations, lustration was 
required on special occasions, such as the invasion 
of an enemy’s territory or the departure of a fleet. 
Above all, it beeanie necessary when special notice 
had been received by means of extraordinary 
portents that tho pax deorum had been broken 
and the anger of the gods incurred. Among these 
signs were thunder and lightning, solar eclipses, 
showers of stones and of blood, and monstrous 
births, all of wliioh are frequently recorded in the 
pages of Livy (c.jr., XXII. i.). On tho announce- 
ment of sncli an occurrence tho first duty of the 
senate was to determine whether tho report was 
triistwortliy, and, if so, whether tho event had 
happened within the limits of the public juri.sdiction 
(cf. Livy, XLIII. xiii.). If these questions were 
answered in the affirmative, tlio duty of procuratio 
felf to the consuls, who would take tho advice of 
tho B.aecrdotal authorities so far ns might be 
necessary. Before tho innovations consequent 
upon the introduction of the ritus Grctcus, the 
usual means adopted was the lustratio urbis 
(Lucan, i. 592 ff.), i.e. nn additional celebration of 
the ambtirbium annually held on the 2nd of 
Pebriinry (Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1817). 
Old-established tradition required that the portent 
of a sliower of stones sliould bo purged by n 
nouemdiate sacrum (Livy, I. xxxi. 4). Tlio intro- 
duction of tho ritus Gracus at the suggestion of 
the Sibylline oracles prepared tho way for the 
employment of new methods in tho plaoation of 
divine disfavour. Tho most remarkable of these 
was tho lectistemium, or the symbolical entertain- 
ment of the six Greek gods, Apollo and Latona, 
Hercules and Diana, Merenrius and Neptunns, in 
some public place (Livy, XL. lix. 7) by serving a 
banquet before their images, each of which reclined 
on a sacred conch [putuinar). It is expressly 
recorded by Livy that the first institution was 
duo to a severe pestilence in the year 399 (v. xiii. 
0). After tho disaster nt Trasimene in 217, when 
the altogether exceptional consecration of a uer 
sacrum was vowed, a lectistemium of unusual 
magnificence was celebrated in lionour of six pairs 
of deities who were identical with the twelve great 
OIj’mpian gods of Greece (Li\'y, xxil. x.). An- 
other method adopted for restoring thepnirfcoruni 
in times of national crisis was tho supplicatio. On 
such occasions the senate had always been accus- 
tomed to decree extraordinary /eri(r, during which 
tho people, clad in suitable garb, passed from 
templo to temple imploring tho assistance of 
heaven (Livy, III. v. 14, vii. 7). But the systemat- 
imtion of the practice was a development of tho 
ritus Greecus, as is shown by the regular mention 
of puluinaria, by the fact that it was usually tho 
result of an application to the Sibylline books, and 
by tho responsibility for its administration being 
pven to tho dcccmniri sacrisfaciundis (Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus, p. 358). Among tho details 
of the celebration may be mentioned tho wearing 
of wreaths and tho carrying of laurel branches by 
the participants (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 3) and the 
public oblation of wine and incense (X. xxiii. 1). 
The solemn invocation of help (obsecraiio), a chant 
led by the magistrates and repeated by the people. 
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■was the climax of the whole proceedings (iv. 
xxi. 6). 

The portent of ft monstrous birth nt Fruslno In the year 207 
was m^e the occasion for n procession of maidens, 27 in number, 
who marched from the Carmental gate to the temple of Ouno 
Regina, preceded by two white coivs, and followed by the 
dtcemxtin cromied with laurel and wearing the prcstexta. 
Behind the maidens were carried two images of Juno Regina 
made of cjpress wood, A hait was made in the Forum, while 
the maidens, all holding to a rope which passed from band to 
hand, sang a hymn composed for the occasion by Livius 
Andronicus and accompanied their singing with appropriate 
dances (Livy, xxvil. xxxviL 7-16). The Greek origin of this 
rite, which in certain of its details is identical with the cere* 
monies described in Horace's; Carmen Sacntare^ is manifest 
(H. Diels, Siitj/Utnieehe Blatter^ Berlin, 1E90, p. 89 

The various modes of restoring the former good- 
will of the gods whieh have heen enumerated are 
often described as piacular — a nomenclature which 
was sometimes adopted even by the Latin authori- 
ties (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 2). But, according to the 
strictest acceptation of the term, apiaculum is not 
a prayer for divine protection or renewed favour, 
but a compensation rendered for a breach of the 
ius sacrum, arising out of a fault either of com- 
mission or of omission (Wissowa, Relioion und 
ICullus, p. 329). Every sacred ordinance had to be 
carried out with the utmost precision and accuracy, 
and even the slightest irregularity in the ritual 
proceedings, however little deliberate, constituted 
an offence which might have serious consequences. 
To avoid such dangers precautions were sometimes 
taken before the beginning of a festival, as when 
s. porca prcccidanea was offered to Ceres before the 
gathering in of the harvest with the object of 
purging the celebrant from the effects of any 
offence which might have been previously com- 
mitted by him in the performance of the funeral 
rites of any member of his household (Aul. Cell. 
r\', vi. ’it.). The immediate result of the breach 
of contract was to give a claim for compensation 
(postilio [Cic. dt Har. Rcsp. 20]) to the god whose 
interests were involved. The occurrence of a 
portent! was a notification to the citizens that the 
claim must be made good. It followed as a matter 
of course that the celebration of the rite where 
even a slight irregularity had occurred became 
null and void, and it ivas essential that the whole 
of it should be repeated. Hence Cicero remarks 
in reference to the Jlegalesian games : 

■ If a dancer halts, or a flute-plaj-er suddenly stops, or If the 
carefully selected youth who drives the sacred car slips from his 
seat or drops the reins, or if an ftedile misses a word or uses the 
wrong vessei for libation, the whole celebration becomes 
irregular, the mistake must be expiated, and a renewal is 
necessary to appease the wrath of heaven ' (de Bar. Beep, 23). 

The same circumstances caused PluLarch to marvel 
at the scrupulousness of Roman piety : 

*li one of the horses that draw the chariots in which are 
placed the images of the gods, happened to stumble, or if the 
charioteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole procession 
was to be repeated. And in later ages they have eet about one 
sacrifice thirty several times, on account of some defect or 
inauspicious appearance in it' (Plut. Coricl. 25), 

But the public renewal did not exonerate the 
individual whose fault had made it necessary. If 
his sin was wilful, he became tmpius, and the 
favour which he had forfeited could not be restored 
to him (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 30). If the act 
was inadvertent, or performed at the bidding of 
an inevitable need, it could be expiated by an 
appropriate offering, os when the sacrifice of a dog 
was prescribed as compensation for the perform- 
ance of pressing agricultural duties daring /crim 
(Colnm. II. xxii. 4). The particular sacrifice neces- 
sary was generally fixed by precedent ; but all cases 
of doubt were referred to the pontiffs for decision 
(Lii’y, XXIX. xi.x. 8). In this connexion it may be 
remarked that there was a noticeable tendency to 
act liberally in the matter of sacrifices required 
for expiatory purposes. Thus the complete offer- 
ing of suouctauruia was reserved for lustrations 


(Tac. Ann. vi. 37, Eist. iv. 53), whereas in the 
expiation of prodigies hostice maiores were the rule, 
and often in considerable numbers (Livy, XLIII. 
xiii. 7, XXII. X. 7). In the case of the failure of an 
ordinary sacrifice, a second victim of the same 
kind as the first was required asapiaculnm (hostia 
succidanea [Aul. Cell. IV. vi. 6]). 

Literaturk. — J. Marquardt, BbmUehe Staatsverwallung, 
lii.z, Leipzig, 18S5 ; 'W. "Warde Fowler, The Roman Festioati 
of the Penod of the Republic, London, 1899 ; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Eultus Aer Rbmer, Hunich, 1902, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur rifmischen Religions- und Stadtgeschichte, 
do. 1901 ; W. Warde Fowler, The Religious ^Experience of the 
Roxnan People, London, 1911 ; C. Bailey, art. * Roman Religion,' 
in EBrn xxiil. 677-680. A. C. PEARSON. 

PROSELYTE, PROSELYTISM.— i. Mean- 
ing of term. — ^The term ‘proselyte’ is usually 
employed in both a wider and a narrower sense to 
include one who is attracted by, and inclines less 
or more to, another form of faith, as well as one 
who has altogether come over and been incorpor- 
ated. The half-proselyte, or the quasi-proselyte, 
who accepts a port but not the whole, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the full and strict proselyte, who 
becomes even as one bom in the faith. An ex- 
tremely comprehensive use of the term is recog- 
nized by A. C. Lyall : * 

*. . . if the word proselyte may be used in the sense of one 
who has come, and who has been readily admitted, not neces- 
sarily being one that has been invited or persuaded to come.* 

This permits consideration of specific forms of 
religion whose growth is by agglomeration over 
and above extension by missionary zeal, and the 
inclusion of religions non-prosely tizmg in character 
as well as those which are admittedly proselytizing. 

2 . Scope of article. — ^The scope of this article is 
restricted by leaving out of account religions that 
are professedly missionary — e.g., Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, which nave been already treated 
(see artt. hllssiONS). The proselytism of sects 
may also be omitted as falling to be dealt ivith in 
the numerous articles under this head (see artt. 
Sectts). Inasmuch as the gain resulting from 
missionary propaganda is concurrent with loss to 
the religion or religions forsaken, the converse of 
prosel}’tisin is to be found in apostasy (see art. 
Apostasy).’ 

In this way it is possible to narrow down con- 
sideration of tlie subject to nearly the usual limit 
of articles on ‘Proselyte’ appearing in Bible 
dictionaries, which have treated of proselytism 
solely as a feature of the Jewish faith. At the 
same time it is fully recognized that the religion 
which has given the name (proselyte) to the world 
has not stood alone in the practice of the thing. 
Within Judaism itself the period of missionary 
activity, during which proselytes were sought and 
found, is comparatively short. It is generally 
recognized as having ended in the beginning of the 
2nd cent, after Christ, when the Jews were for- 
bidden by the laws of Rome to make proselytes, 
and when they.also ceased to desire additions to 
their number and retreated more and more upon 
themselves. The rise of proselytism is found in 
post-Exilic influences, particularly the Dispersion, 
and the period of its bloom is set in the age of 
Hellenism. 

A great deal of our information regarding prose- 
lytes is subsequent to this period of activity, being 
stored in the Talmud and reflecting the riews of 
the Rabbis upon the past, with or without histori- 
cal basis. The distinction between ‘ proselytes of 
righteousness’ and ‘ proselytes of the gate,’ full as 
opposed to quasi-proselytes, was evolved by the 
later Rabbis, but is to be regarded as ■without 

1 Atiatie Stttdies, i.®, London, 1007, p. 136. 

®Cf. Phib, de Pcenit 2, where proselytes are contrasted 
with apostates. 
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meaning for the life of the past.* The distinction 
may he still binding upon the orthodox of the 
Jewish faith (see art. Judaism, vol. vii. p. SOS*" ; 
cf. vol. iv. p. 245‘) — although for various reasons 
the proselytes of the gate have ceased to he recog- 
nized in Judaism* — and until recently it won 
acceptance with most Biblical scholars. To E. 
Schiirer belongs the credit for the discovery of the 
right historical perspective in this matter. With 
the fall of such a main prop the greater part of 
the superstructure collapses. ‘Proselytes of the 
gate,’ once employed ns n * convenient anachron- 
ism,’* is now dismissed as a ‘misnomer.’* 

In view of the restrictions imposed both from 
without (chieily on account of persecution) and 
from within (because of insistence upon cir- 
cumcision) proselytism might be regarded as 
almost non-existent in Judaism throughout the 
Christian era from the 2nd cent, onwards. A 
modem Jewish writer has collected the eridence 
for the survival of proseli^tism in spite of adverse 
circumstances, and he affirms that within the last 
half-century tens of thousands of proselytes have 
entered the Jewish fold, notwithstanding the 
laissez-faire attitude of modem Judaism towards 
the proselyte question.* The strict adherence to 
the traditions received from the fathers may be 
judged from the fact that until the last decade of 
the 19th cent, no official sanction was given to re- 
laxing the bond by which the proselyte was fully 
initiated to the Jewish (Reformed) faith (see art. 
CmcuJiciSlON, vol. iii. p. 664‘). It is only in a 
wider sense, therefore, that proselytes have been 
added. Intermarriage has accounted for most of 
the gains,* yet has given occasion for some losses.’ 

3 . Materials essential for the study. — ^Although 
the term ‘ proselyte ’ is now universally employed, 
we must still seek the materials essential for the 
study of proselytism in the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the coming of Christ to 
earth. An introduction is generally found in a 
discussion of the position of theo^r, the ‘stranger,’ 
or rather the ‘client’ [ERE vi. 77*“) of OT. The 
LXX reproduces this word some 75 times by 
irpoo-^Xvroi, and in a few cases by other Greek 
substantives, but a detailed examination of all 
passages would fail to disclose a scientific dis- 
crimination on the part of the translators which 
might in any way be compared with the results 
yimded by the modem documentary theory. The 
term irpotrpXOTos seems to have been already so 
familiar to the LXX translators that it was made 
by them to do duty for nearly all occasions, even 
when the current sense of the term failed to suit 
past historical circumstances (c.p., the Israelites 
are called s-fjotniXin-cn in Egypt).* Commenting on 
the difference between D and P regarding the per, 
S. R. Driver states i 

* In P the term Is already on the way to assume the later 
technical sense of rpocr^^vroT, the foreiracr who, belnsr circum- 
cised and obsendnff the law penerally. Is in full religious com- 
munion with Israel.*® 

W. C. Allen concludes” that in the LXX a later 
meaning like that of the Mislina was read into the 
word. But no strict law can he laid down when it 
is so evident that the word ir/jor^Xvros was made to 
do duty for most ca.scs, and it seems better to 

1 E. Schiirer, GJrz Hi. 1270. 

*P. Goodman, The Spna^o^e and the Church, London, 
190S, p. 90. 

* J. B. Lichtioot, UnlniianrS, I/mdon, 187C, p, 290 n. 

* A. C. HcGiitert, A Siet, 0 / ChrUtxanity in the ApaslolCc 
Ane, Edinburgh. IE97, p. 101, n. 2. 

* Goodman, p. 101 f. 

* ECrii. art. ‘ I’roseb to,’ and 51. Flshbcrp, The Jevt ; a Study 
of Ttaee and Environment, London, 1911, p. 170 S. 

’ Goodman, p. 230. 

* A.Berlholet, Die Stellunff der Itraeliten und derJudenm 
den Fremden, Freiburn and Leiprir, IS96, p. SGO; Schfircr, 
p. 125 n. 

» DeulermomyZ (ICO, Edinburnh, 1690, p. 165. 

” Elp X. [15941 254-275. 
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regard the LXX usage as on the whole dictated by 
the freer conditions of the Hellenistic period, when 
proselytes were recognized in both the wider and 
the narrower sense. The usage of Philo, Josephus, 
and NT (Acts) ivill be found to accord with this. 

Those who ivere in reality bat half- or quasi- 
proselytes are considered by Schiirer* to bo 
denominated by the phrase ifioSovfverot or aepi/ievoi 
Tiv dedv (Ac 10*- - 13'®- =*■ «• « 16** 17*- *’ 18*), in 
which opinion he stands opposed to Bertliolet, avho 
endeavours to prove at length that they are equal 
to vrporiXvrot in the narrower sense.* Apart from 
the question of a specific temi for each, we may 
admit the existence of two main classes, and we 
then find the crucial difference to be that the one 
class adhered to the Jewish theological and moral 
code, while the other were bound by the ritual 
also, in particular having submitted themselves to 
circumcision.® It is conceivable, indeed, that there 
were not two but many kinds of proselytes, accord- 
ing to the degree of affiliation and the amount con- 
ceded by the one party or required by the other. 

In the provinces and among the Jews of the 
Dispersion the proselytes, or quasi-proselytes, 
would have laboured under slight disability, hut 
in JeiTisalem within the Temple precincts they 
would have been barred, lacking circumcision. 
The Greeks of Jn 12”, e.g., seem to have been 
proselytes in the wider sense, yet they had to 
stand without the chet, or terrace, liKe other 
Gentiles (cf. Ac21“*-).* It is not to be supposed 
that at the very centre of the faith born Jews 
would have stopped short at any intermediate 
stage in their clforts to make proselytes, yet in 
general their own position among the nations was 
such that they had to content themselves ivith 
what they were able to secure.* That there were 
Judaizers before the time of St, Paul is not to be 
denied; even Hellenized Jews remained Hebrews, 
with a zeal for the whole law.* Yet in the main 
there ivos a cleavage between Palestinian Judaism, 
a religion of law, and Hellenistic Judaism, a 
religion of hope, and, corresponding thereto, there 
were particularists v. universalists, legalists c. 
apocalyptists, literalists v. spiritualists.’ The 
atmosphere of Mt 23'* is suggestii-e of the one, and 
of Acts (see relf. above) of the otlier. A way of 
reconciling such difference has been sought by 
supposing that the proselyte of Mt 23‘* is a prose- 
lyte to the sect of the Pharisees, not to Judaism in 
general;® hut this is against the meaning of the 
word vrpaarihvroi,^ or at least is pressing it to an 
extreme. 

The rivalry of the Jewish sects of the period has 
indeed to he reckoned with, and even the exclusive 
and separatist Pharisees must bo credited with a 
zeal to win converts, who, it is true, had to come 
over wholly or not at all. The Essenes secured 
proselytes notwithstanding a strict and prolonged 
novitiate, and they even adopted children to 
ensure additions to their number (see art. 
Essenes, vol. v. p. 397 f.). For the methods em- 
ployed by the secte in order to gain adherents there 
IS but slight evidence, hut it is otiierwise with 
regard to the propaganda of Judaism as a whole. 
The testimony of Josephus as to the outcome of 

> P. 1230. 5 Pp. S2S-33). 

5 A. Harnack, The Expansion of ChrisHanity'i, L. London, 
190s, p. 10 f. ; cl, DAC, art. * Hellenism,’ sect. 3 (c). 

* PEES, art. ‘Proseli'ten’ (von Dobschuta), sect. 3 

s Schurer. p. 122 : ' Der Jiidische Bekehrunsaclfer hat slch 
cben mit dem Errelchbaren bojniigt.' 

s IV. IL Itanmy, The tetters to the Seven Churches, London, 
1901, p. 151. 

7 5V, O, E. Oesterley, In The Parting of the Eoads, cd. F. J. 
Foakes Jackson, l-ondon, 1912, p. 81 ff. 

SA. Plummer, An Ezeyetieal Commentary on the Gospel 
aeoordiny to S. Matthevr, London, 1009, p. 317 1. ; A. Edersheira, 
The Lite and Times of Jesus the ilessiah*, London, 1S37, li. 
412. 

V Expositors Greek Testament, 1, [1697] 2SL 
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Bnch efforts is clear, ^ "while beneath the contempt 
in the allusions of classical ■writers ® to the Jews we 
can detect the measure of their success in making 
converts. This, it must be remembered, was ac- 
complished in spite of the obloquy to which the con- 
vert e.vposed himself— a point elaborated by Philo.* 
"With the exception of one short period during 
the Maccabiean triumph, when force was employed 
to bring over the Idumieans and Iturteans to 
Judaism,* the propaganda made headway through 
the inherent merits of the Jewish system of religion 
and morality. As to the ritual, Josephus specifies 
that both Greeks and heathen learned to copy the 
observance of the Sabbath, fasts, kindlmg of 
lights, and many restrictions in the matter of 
food.® These last invite comparison with certain 
of the decrees of the Council of the Apostles^ in 
Jerusalem (Ac 15“) and with the ‘Seven Noachian 
Laws’ (see art. Noachian Precepts, vol. ix. 

S . 379’’), but|in neither case can identity be estab- 
shed. None of the items specified by Josephus 
touches the vital point, which is circumcision, and 
the conclusion to be drawn is that relatively few of 
the adherents proceeded to the utmost. The pre- 
ponderance of female proselytes is taken to indicate 
the unwillingness of males to fulfil all that the 
law required of them. 

According to the Talmud, three things were 
required of the full proselyte : (I) circumcision 
(rriilah), (2) baptism {tSbildh), and (3) sacrificial 
offering (harbsa'ath, damim, horbdn), all of which 
may be taken to have been in operation at the 
time of Christ. (3) fell into disuse ivith the 
destruction of the Temple, although substitutes 
forit--were found. (1) has already been referred 
to as essential at all times for fnU proselytes. 
(2) would liave passed unquestioned as a require- 
ment of the ceremonial law but for the dispute 
which arose in the 18th cent, regarding the 
priority of Christian v. Jeuish baptism (sea art. 
Baptism, vol. ii. pp. 378*, 408 f.). It may be 
assumed that the instruction of proselytes was a 
necessary preliminary to these ceremonial acts 
(see artt. Catechotien, vol. iii. p. 256®, n. 3; 
Initiation [Jewish], voL vii. p. 324®; Hillel, 
vol. ■vi. p. 683®). 

4. Historical sketch. — The limits of the period 
of missionary activi^ in Judaism have already 
been assigned. The Kabbis afterwards maintained 
that the Dispersion was with a view to securing 
proselytes, but the truth is rather that in the cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere of the Dispersion the Jews 
first gained the incentive to add to the number of 
the faithful. The evidence for the existence of 
proselytes among the Jewish colony at Elephantine 
m Egypt (5th cent. B.C.) is doubtflil.® The nature 
of the records prevents us drawing any conclusion 
as to the conditions among the Jews in Babylonia 
at the time of Ezra.’’ During the period of 
Hellenistic influence the development of prosely- 
tism was rapid, the influence of Jewish colonists 
and their synagogue worship in every place being 
simplemented by literary aids of many kinds: the 
LXX translation of OT, commentaries on Scrip- 
ture, philosophical and historical books, apologies 
and even forgeries after the manner of the Sibylline 
Books.® The issue of all this is plainly to be seen 
in the many cities and toiras in -which proselytes 
1 BJ vn. iii. 3, e. Ap. ii. 39. 

9 Tacitus, Hist, v. 6 ; Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 90-106 : Horace, Sat, 
I. It. 1421. 

S ReS. in Bertholet, p. 235 ff. ; cl. F. O. Conybeare, 2Ivth, 
Mapie, and Morats, London, 1910, p. 154 ff. 

4 Jos. Ant. xill. ix. 1, xui. xi. 3. 5 c. Ap. ii. 39, 

8 A. van Hoonacker, Hns CommunatiU judio-aramSinne d 
Elephantine (Schu'eicb Lectures), London, 1915, p. 24 f. 

1 S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylonia in the Time of Ezra, 
London, 1910, p. 30 f . 

8 O. J. Thatcher, A Sheich of the Hist, of the Apostolic Chtireh, 
Boston, 1893, p. 26 ff. ; Schiirer, § 33. 


are expressly mentioned as being found (see refT. 
to Acts already given). At the time of Christ 3 
keen missionary spirit prevailed among the Jews, 
their trading proclivities going hand in hand with 
religions propaganda. Until the destruction of the 
Temple (a.d. 70) they persevered in their efforts 
to secure converts.* Avith the Hadrian persecution 
and the bitterness engendered by the subsequent 
revolt against Rome, the Rabbis were prompted to 
change their attitude towards the outside world, 
and henceforth the terms of conversion were made 
as difficult as possible.* The missionary epoch 
may be said to close with the prevalence of Gentile 
over Judaistic Christianity, or, from another point 
of view, when Pharisaism conquered Hellenism.® 

A remarkable parallel to the general course of 
the history of Jewish proselytism will be found in 
the account given of Zoroastrian missions (see art. 
Missions [Zoroastrian], vol. viii. pp. 749®, 751®). 

5. Numbers and outstanding instances. — The 
number of proselytes made during the centnries of 
missionary zeal was doubtless very large — amount- 
ing to millions, although there is reason to believe 
that they were mostly adherents, and not members 
in the proper sense.* Syria appears to have been 
the most fruitful field,® but it ivas in Jerusalem at 
the time of the feasts that the most striking testi- 
mony to the power and results of Je'iyish propa- 
ganda could be obtained (Ac 2®*"). 

Outstanding proselytes in the -wider sense are 
to be recognized in the centurions of Lk 7*®®’ and 
Ac lO®®®- and the eunuch of Ac 8”®'-. The most 
complete triumph of Judaism is to be seen in the 
conversion of the royal house of Adiabene,® the 
story of which is instructive as revealing a tempor- 
izing spirit among the leading Jews of the time on 
the question of the chief ceremonial requirement. 
Among the imperial family there have been 
reckoned as converts Plavins Clemens, cousin of 
Domitian, and his wife Flavia Domitilla (see art. 
Judaism, vol. vii. p. 692®), although most authori- 
ties incline to regard them as converts to Christi- 
anity.’ A historical instance, which might be 
brought -within the Rabbinical category of ‘ Esther 
proselytes (whose motive in conversion was fear), 
IS forthcoming in the Roman general Metilius.® 
Instances within the department of literature are 
Aquila (Onkelos), 2nd cent. A.D., translator of the 
Scriptures into Greek, and (doubtfully) Theodo- 
tion.® Within the realm of Rabbinism are R. 
Akiba, R. Meir (son of a proselyte), and other 
Talmudic sages.*® 

6. The ethics of proselytism. — In judging of the 
motives which led the J ews to seek for proselytes 
during the period of their missionary zeal we must 
believe that they were actuated chiefly by a desire 
to impart to others that best form of religion 
which they felt they had received of God. This 
ser%-e3 to explain their keenness as missionaries. 
The agents whom they sent forth to make proselytes 
were imbued uith the same earnestness to convert 
the world as were the first Christian apostles. 
Their propaganda succeeded, they believed, because 
of the inherent power of their laws.** W’hUe they 
accommodated themselves so far to those whom they 
sought to win as to present first the most attrac- 
tive features of their faith, as judged from the 
outside, they steadily kept in view the ultimate 
purpose, which was to make the converts as them- 
selves, filled with a zeal for the whole law ana 
willing to make sacrifice of themselves in body 

* M. 51. Kalisch, Bible Studies, London, 1S77-78, ii. 95, 

”JEx. 223, art. ‘ Proselyte.* 8 Thatcher, p. 23. 

* ScUurer, pp. 115, 125 1. 8 J 03 . BJ n. xx. 2, vn. 3. 

8 Jos. Ant, XX. ii.-iT. etc, 

’Schiirer, p. 118, n. 53; Bertholet, p. SOI; PBEa, art 
•Proselyten,' sect 3. 

8 Jos, BJ 11 . xvii. 10 : Bertholet, p. 341. 

8 Schiirer, p. 318 ff. *® Goodman, p. 89. 

** Jos. c. Ap. ii. 39. 
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and estate. Being of a subject race and in a bone- 
less minority among the nations, they were under 
no temptation to employ i-iolent methods. The 
proselytes when made were, in theory at least, 
subject to no disability, save that which must ever 
attach to the naturalized as compared with the 
native bom. In actual life and practice disabilities 
must have existed,’ although these are not brought 
to light until Talmudic times, when they may no 
longer have been operative. 

It cannot be supposed that there were not dis- 
interested motives present in the seekers any more 
than in the sought. The gifts of the converts 
helped to swell the riches of the Temple,® and 
Josephus openly allows on instance of misappro- 
priation by a Jew and his accomplices of purple i 
and gold made over for this purpose by Fulvia, a 
Homan convert of great dignity.* In other ways 
the Jews doubtless invited others to follow them 
ostensibly for their soul’s good, yet with an actual 
view to the material advantage to be reaped by 
themselves and their nation. 

Those who were the sought were for tlie most 
part in a position to invite themselves, if they felt 
thus disposed. They were Roman citizens, or 
under the protection of the conquering power of 
that time, or else were inheritors of the professedly 
superior culture of the Gneco-Roman world. Yet 
many of them voluntarily surrendered themselves 
to Jewish influence, abandoning the gods in whom 
they had ceased to believe, and finding in the 
higher morality of Judaism a refuge from the 
licentious spirit of the age. The latter motive is 
said to have had special weight u-itli heathen 
women. The monotheism and moral purity of 
Judaism held a powerful attraction for minds of a 
phDosophio cast in every province. Considering 
the obloquy to which the converts were exposed, 
and the persecution of a later day, which led many 
to profess the Jewish faith in secret, proselytism 
must have been attended by a greater or less 
measure of conriotion. Josephus admits that not 
all who came over continued in the faith ; some 
had not courage and departed.* Yet ‘the vast 
majority of devout Gentiles certainly sought in 
the synagogue nothing hut the true God.’* 

On the side of the proselytes also certain 
unworthy exceptions must be allowed for, viz. 
those who came over to avoid military service 
(from which the Jews were exempt), those who 
were actuated by superstitious motives, and those 
who thought to secure commercial privilege or 
social advantage through marriage with a noble or 
wealthy Jewess.* 

The judgment of the outside world upon the 
proselyte movement, as conveyed by classical 
writers (reff. above), counts for little. The most 
grievous charge they make, viz. atheism, has no 
foundation, nor yet has the scoffing dictum of 
Seneca:® ‘Victi victoribus leges dederunt.’ The 
references in NT are favourable to proselytes, with 
the single exception of Mt 23’*, which after all is 
more a condemnation of the leaders than of the 
followers, and that perhaps within a sect only. 

The most abundant materials for forming a 
judgment on the ethical value of the proseEte 
appear to be found in Talmudic literature, but 
their worth is discounted by the fact that they 
are often contradictory (e.y., stories of Hillel v. 
Shammai),* that they were evolved apart from 
actual historical conditions, and that in the main 
they are disparaging, 

I SchSrer, p. 133 a. * Jos. Ant. xrr. vii. S. 

s Jb. xx'in. iii. 5. * Jos. c. Ap. ii. 10. 

5 A. Hausrath, A JTist. of the Times ; The Time of the 
Aposttes, Eng. tr., London, 1695, i. 127. 

6 Jos. Ant. XK. vii. 3 ; c(. xn. vii. 6. 

' Ap. Augustine, <le Civ. Dei, vl. 11. 

- Uertholet, p. 310fl!. 


They ‘chiefly serve to ilIvstTate the strong animus which a 
iatge section of post-Christian Jews displayed against pro- 
sely tiling and proselytes.' i 

The judgment of the present day is determined 
according as one belongs to a religion which con- 
siders proselytism, in tlie modern sense, to be ‘ an 
essential ana a sacred duty,’ * or to a religion, such 
as the Jewish, which reckons tliat the fulfilment 
of its mission does not require the support of 
numbers.* 

Christian opinion is largely moulded by a sense 
of indebtedness to proselytes, for they, in the 
wider acceptation, were the feeders of Christianity 
at the bemnning. By this standard of judgment 
the ‘ God-fearers,’ regarded as proselytes, are 
superior to those — their number relatively few — 
who became punctilious in observing all the cere- 
monial requirements of the law. In the case of 
these the saying, ‘the more converted the more 
pen’erted,’ * may well have been true. Proselytes 
in the strict sense formed no link between Jew 
and Gentile, and did not prepare the way for 
Christianity.® All that legal Judaism achieved 
over against Christianity, which came after, has 
been pithily summed up by Stopford A. Brooke 
thus : 

‘A few8wallon‘3 do not maVe a summer, nor a few thousand 
proselytes a regenerated worid.*® 

Modem Judaism is concerned to clear itself of 
I the reproach tliat by its very constitution the 
Jewish religion is, and has ever been, hostile to 
the reception of proselytes. It points to past 
successes in this respect, to the debt which Chnsti- 
anity owes to Judaism for providing it with uni- 
versalistic sympathies,'' and it further maintains 
that willing proselytes are still freely received, 
once their good faith has been proved.* But the 
missionary zeal has departed from Judaism, and 
indifference ns to increase of numbers prevails. 
How great the change is between the present and 
the era of proselytism, which has been considered, 
appears to be reflected in the following condemna- 
tion of the missionary methods of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism : 

‘History and experience teach U8 that the proselj’tizing spirit, 
which is bred by the craving after universality, generaUy 
engenders n tendency which develops into an indirect negation 
of human brotherho^/ 'To the Moslem os to the Christian, 
questions of love or humanity were of little moment in the 
spread of their religion ; the stranger could only become their 
brotberdn>faitb, or remain their implacable foe.*^ 

While remitting nothing from the duty to 
strengthen the confederation of Christians over 
against the ^vorld as still lying in unbelief, the 
apologist for Christianity is free to admit the 
presence and operation of an objectionable prosely- 
tisin, 'whose root is found in particularism, not 
nniversalism.'® 

A judicial estimate of the principles and methods 
governing Christian and Muhammadan propaganda 
will be found in art. Missions, vol. viii, pp, 743 f., 
748^ 

I/rreBATUREv—HHH, art. ‘Judaism’ (H. Loewe) and other 
nrtt. quoted above ; nrtt. s.p. in SDB (F. C. Porter), SBB (J, 
Gilroy), (W, H, Bennett), (E. von Dobschutz), 
Abrahams), and J'HCE. G. Hirsch). 

Of the works cited in the footnotes those by Bertholet, 
Sebiirer, Hausrath, Hamack, Kalisch, Thatcher, and 
Goodman (from Jewish standpoint) may be selected as giving 
a more or less detailed treatment of the subject, and to these 
may be added A. Edersheim, Hfst. 0 / the Jewish Nation^ 
London, 1890, pp. 85-SS, 2931.; G. Hollmann, The Jewish 
ATafionin the Time of London, 1009, p. 15 ff. See, further, 

the extensive bibliography in Schurer, GJv^ HI. 115 n.^SJP n. 

304 1 W. CRUICKSHANK. 


1 HBi, art. * Proselj'te,' sect 6 ; cf. Bertholet, pp. 839-346. 

2 LyaU, p. 141. 8 Goodman, p. lOS. 

4 ExposUoPs Greek Testament^ 281. 

® HDBy art. ' Proselyte,’’ sect. iv. 

® Christ in Slodem Life, London, 1872, p. 88. 

« Goodman, p. lOOf. 8 EBr^^, art. ‘Proselyte.* 

® Goodman, p. 110 f, 

w H. iXartensen, Christian Ethics, Hi., Edinburgh, 1892, p. 341. 
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Greek (AV. J. AVoodhouse), p. 404. 

Indian (AA’’. Cbooke), p. 406. 

PROSTITUTION (Greek).— The Greeks had 
hnfc little notion of moral purity in the modem 
sense of the term. The virtue of chastity with 
them was confined -within very narrow Umits,’ 
being obligatory upon the ^^’^^Fe (or daughter), 
while the husband (or son) was required only to 
refrain from adultery, t.e. from -violating the 
family rights of his neighbour. The husband’s 
honour was fully protected by law, but the ndfe 
had no legal remedy against her husband’s irre- 
gularities ; “ nor did public opinion, capricious and 
inefiective at best, supplement the lau-’s defici- 
encies, except in cases of gross neglect and outrage 
of the forms of respectability.’ Morally, according 
to the opinion of the day, this sort of indulgence 
was upon exactly the same plane as any other 
satisfaction of appetite. The question was one 
simply of more or less. Self-control,* if not itself 
carried to undue lengths, was, it is trae, something 
to be admired, and by common consent must be 
a main element in that careful and worldly-u-ise 
balancing of competing desires to which Greek 
thought and practice reduced the art of correct 
liifing (cf. the saying /itilh’ Syar). 

The philosophers themselves took no higher ^und than this 
(see, e.p., Socrates in Xen. Jfem. i, iii. 14, and Sjrmpos. iv. 3S, 
where he lays down the rule -with his accustomed crudeness 
and simpUcity). Even Plato practicaliy goes no farther than to 
say that a -a-ise man will attach no great value to these par- 
ticular forms of pleasure (Phcedo, 64 D) ; and in his RfpitbUc he 
would so far consult the weakness of the flesh as to tdlow pro- 
miscuous intercourse to both sexes when past the age for 
rearing children for the State — always provided that incest be 
avoid^, and that no child be born of meh unions (Rep. 461 : 

•Var 5if, otaot, ol re yuvoleev aol ol aySp^rt rov yfwav cafluirt 
TTjv TjXtKiaVf a^ijtroptp srou eAevfle'pous avravs cvyytyvecr^at £ cy 
iS&tiin, ktK-P In the Lavi he hopes to be able to restrict 
inch intercourse to persons legally married, or at least to 
enforce a regulatiDU that in other cases it shall be covered -with 
a decent veil of secrecy (Laics, S41), Aristotle is of the same 
mind (Pol, iv. (vii.) 16. 17=1335b t ri Si Aoia-bv vyirtac xapiv n 
Tivos cAAits romvTrjs airfos ^afvurSox SeZ mtovpsvovs vijv biuAfov). 

In this matter, then, the Greeks are to be 
pronounced not so much immoral as non-moral. 
Their practice was due to the simple directness 
with which they regarded the facts of life and 
human nature. There were few facts of human 
nature for which they felt it necessary to apolo- 
gize. In a very literal sense they were naked 
and not ashamed. Not that they interpreted life 
simply in terms of animalism, though tliere were 
among them also plenty of men to whom bodily 
indulgence was the sole end or the chief end of 
life; for the average man, as for the better sort 
also, it meant just the sober exercise of natural 
faculties and the moderate enjoyment of natural 
pleasures. Taken in the mass, the Greeks were 
probably just as far from being sensualists as from 
lieing ascetics. Aristotle’s somewhat mechanical 
doctrine of virtue as a mean expressed a deep- 
rooted instinct of the race. 

i This is so in Homer also, where OcJjsseus hangs his incon* 
tinent handmaids simply on the ground ttat their unchastity 
has dishonou^ his fai^y (Od. X3rii. 418 : ct r« n' irifid^ovax ; 
and 424 f. I ivaiteCijt | ow* ifii Tioixroi ow* 

IlnvcXorftajO. 

- Cf. .Anst. EceliS. 718 f.I tjretra ray vopi'OJS icaTaira?<ru 

^vKopxu j os-et^oraaay, ktX. 

3 E.g.i the case of Alcibiades ^Andoc. ir. 14 ; v^pttrrns 

tzeiadyav etc avrrjt' ouilar fraipat, Koi SovXa^ cal 

iXev€(paT, wot ■^ydyKa<r€ ttjx yvraica cTa^povttrrdrTjv ovtrar 
airoXiireTi', iXSowray irpo? -tok dpxofra Kara, I'd^ov). It iS 
evident from the sequel that his wife had no legal rem^y, 

^ Cf. Xen. J/OTTl. I. y, 4 ; Opa ye ov vavra dvBpa. ijyijffa- 
p-etw t5iv cycpaTeiav iprnjf etvat xpij^tioj ravnjv irpS>Tor ev rp 
^vxp kaToo’cfvao’atrfiai ; crX. and ilfJTi. IV. T. 6: Ktucurrrjv 

opa. 5oi*Xetai' ot aeparetr SovXevovo’iv, crX. 


Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 40S. 

Semitic. — See Chastity (Semit. -Egyptian), 
Hieeodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian). 

This purely naturalistic or humanistic attitude 
of the Greelcs towards life was reinforced not only 
by their ingrained selfishness hut by certain facts 
of political and economic significance. The net 
result was that, from the point of view of morality 
and social institutions, and the place held therein 
by women, two distinct types of life were found 
among them. Without, of course, asserting an 
absolute and rigid distinction, -we may recognize, 
on the one hand, a Dorian or Achtean (iEolian) 
type, in which women enjoj’^ed a relatively large 
degree of freedom, and, on the other hand, an 
Athenian (Ionian) type, in which women were 
mostly restricted, if not to the ywaiKwviTiff at any 
rate to the house and its precincts,^ with but rare 
opportunity of mingling with external life, and 
none at all of social significance (cf. the question 
put to CMtobulus in Xen. (Ec. iii. 12: (ffri Si St<p 
O idTTova oiaXtyci ^ Tp ywaixi ; and his reply— cf Si 
oS voWoTs ye)p 

^l^lcal of the one sort are Sappho and Corinna, the latter 
five times the successful rival of Pindar; the spirit of the other 
mode breathes in the oft-quoted words put by Thucydides in 
the month of Pericles r® ‘Hers is the greatest glory, of whom 
men speak least whether for good or bad ' (TAuc. iL 45 : /teyoX^ 
^ Sd^a, Kcl ijr a** cff* eXo^ioTov operijv jrepx 17 fffdyov iy rots apve<Tt 
xXtot p) — words which must surely have sounded strangely, 
coming from the lips of the professed lover of the most notM 
courtesan of the day I Within each of these tj^^es of society 
irregular sexual intercourse, in different forms, exercised a most 
profound and far-reaching influence. The actual phj-sical facts 
of that intercourse were necessarily the same then as to^y, 
but their relation to public and private life was to a Urge extent 
peculiar to the Greek people, and has in fact never been repro- 
duced in the world In quite the same colour. The low standard 
of intellectual attainment of Athenian women (due to a de- 
fective education, 3 which was itself but one consequence of a 
defective social s^-stem), standing as it did in startling contrast 
with the multifarious and b>'perpoIiticIzed interests of masculine 
life, no doubt partly explains and partly excuses the reluctance 
and inabilit}’ of men to find satisfaction In the home circle. We 
must, however, be on our guard against attaching too much 
importance to this excuse, for after all it is a fact that the 
majori^' of the trcTpai with whom a man associated were, 
apart from their superficial accomplishments, Just as uncducat^ 
as his own wife or sisters. The sensuous appeal was, then as 
now, primarj'. The main reason for the failure of home life to 
hold men was that the social code did not permit a man to 
entertain his male friends in his own bouse, at any rate in the 
bosom of his family. 

In Athens comparatively few native-born women 
had to earn their own living, the system of do-nxy 
and marriage making them, generally speaking, 
economically independent (see art. Mabeiage 
[Greek]), though there were of course instances 
in which the ravages of -war or other disaster 
had driven native Athenian -n-omen to rely upon 
their own industry.* The case of alien women 

1 Cf- Menand- in Eoch, iiL 546; •ro^ Spovv wep- 

peuyfi^t yv»’a*, | ovXiav irepar yap avXetos Bvpa | e\rv6epi{ 
yvi'OiKt vcv6futrr ouefar* ) to V eirtSiuKrivcw veTiji'oJbi'Tpexri*', ] 
«Tc Xoi 5 opov)t«»T 7 v, icvios COT* tpyov, *PeSij. In the same strain 
Lykurgus, describing the panic m Athens after Chsroneia, says 
(c. Leocr, 40): opa** £' tin fity rwv Bvpuy ywaltcat ^n^e'pa; 

vtpt^Pov^ KaTtvrqx v tat. 

2 Cf. ^sch. Sept, lS2f. ; fieXei yap oj’fpt, Yvttj PovXrvtTtJ \ 
ToftoSfv fvJov ovtra ^Xo^tjv — where Eteo^es is made 
to speak quite in the manner of a 5th cent. Athenian, and even 
to repeat the stock gibe at the sex in line 242. 

3 here the cunous symptom of the way in which women 
lagj^ behind the intellectual standarf of their men-folfc, in 
Plato, ^flf. 418; ovx Tjetura el wratice?. cTrep peXurrtt Trp* 
apxfiday ^vyTjy tru^ova-i. See also the intolerable condescension 
and prig^bness of Ischomachus, the model Greek gentleman 
(kcXov re icayeffor), in Xen. Ct’e. 1 f. 

* See the inscriptions published in BSA viii, (1901-02] 197 L ; 
Dezn. IviL SO f. : vapd toa’C vSpov7, ot rcXfi^uirti* elvat rfj 

Kcuctiyopif TOK T^i' epytuTiay tv rfi iyop^ tj twv iroXtTwv f, 
rStv ire^TiSay orciStjoJTa Ttvt* ijpeTv 5* o^oXovovTiev jcal raivCac 
inaXttVf *ral ovx oi-rci’* rpowv ^ovXo;i<?o— -an importan*: 
passage (the speaker is a lone woman) as shoeing the suspicion 
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resident in Athens -was very different. Coming, 
Bs most of them did, from Asia Minor, tradition- 
ally aceustoraed to a larger measure of freedom 
than the natire-hom ■women, they for a time bade 
fair to bring about a radical iteration in the 
attitude of Athenians tOAVards -women and the 
question of their place in society. Suddenly this 
normal development of liberalism received a rude 
check. The purifying Acts of 451 B.C. (Pint. Per. 
37 ; Ax. Ath. Pol. 2G. 4), rigidly defining the con- 
ditions of Athenian citizenship, had the further 
effect of drawing a sharp line between alien and 
native-born, making it impossible for the children 
of mixed anions to attain citizenship. This vitally 
affected the general relationship of alien women to 
Athenian male citizens, and A’irtually compelled a 
large number of women to rely upon their own 
physical and mental endowment ns a means of 
livelihood.’ From this period, then, dates the 
beginning of the enormous e.xpansion and social 
importance of the class of iTotpax in Athens, and 
through Athens in Greece generally. For the 
main profession henceforth open to such alien 
women Avas, in fact, that of ‘companion’ {h-atpa). 
From this time on the professional ‘companion’ 
played n definitely recognized and accepted r61e 
in Greek society, and one thoroughly in accord 
with the economic and spiritual factors of the age. 
Hence there is nothing surprising in the naive and 
striking definitions expressed b}- Dem. lix. 122 : 

raff ^«r yafi eraipac tv<K Sk vaW.aKa.tt rS? 

xaff Qefiavtiat tov aMfiarat, rat ywalKat toO watSo* 

voift^ai Yinjvttat xoi rtoy tv&ov ^vXa*a vtrr^v 

definitions which ought to presence us from 
illusions as to the real nature of the demands 
which the class of ^Ta()aat existed to satisfy. 

By Sappho the word eVotpa is used without any opprobrious 
si^miflconce (c!. the similar fate of the English word 'mistress'), 
just as even in the days o! Athensus <cnd of 2nd cent, a.d.) 
girls applied it to their femle friends (Athen. 671 D ; Kakovtn 
yovi* Kai ai iXevOtpai yvyaiKtt en xal yvy xat at vap&tyct rat 
aai ti>C\at <Taipar (Lr v As early os the time of 

Herodotus, however, it was applied by way of euphenjism to a 
woman who followed a life of promiscuous Intercourse for gain, 
for whom the proper word was vopt^j (vapytStov), Mvhorc* 
fUerod. ii. 134 f., where he sketches the history 'PoSwwiot 
«T ttip^ -yweticor, with whose fame Hellas ran").2 A long list 
of synonyms for the class is to be gathered from Hesych, and 
Pollux, vii. SOL In this sense the word ero;pa had a wide 
range, from the concubine (properly roAAajc^), who was wife in 
all but legal status (like Aspasia), through the eratpai noXvrcAttt 
(fieyaAofno-eot) to the lowest prostitute that «-as Kotvbv avaatt (or 
which the Greek language, rich in opprobrious epithets, had a 
great variety of terms of terrible significance. These were 
doubtless appropriated to infinite fine gradations of the pro* 
fession.8 


attaching to such cases. See also the interesting experiment 
in domestic production, suggested by Socrates, in Xen. iUm, 
ii. 7f. :^cf. Horn. /L xii. 433 f. : ■^>’17 aXrj9-nt 

attKfa hktSov Spijrai, and Aristoph. T/iesm. 445 f. (a widow 
with five children who earns her living <rrf^oKiprAo*roy<ya ir raXt 

HVpptraity 

1 Of. Amphis, in Slelneke, Fra^. Com. Gr.^ Berlin, IS39-^7, 
la. 8Dl»Athen. 659 A (contrasting the iraipa with the ytn^ 
ya^ierii) I ftey ro/iw yop «ara^poKy^* Mop fwVa, j if 6' 0i8<K or* 
t} rait Tpovott «ivTrr<oc { af&p<ovot i^riy tj irpor ttAAoi* ariTeo**— 
which puts the matter crudely, as simply one of supply and 
demana and market competition, 

5 Rhodope (or Rhodopis), a Thracian slave at Naucratis in 
Egj'pt, uTiS ransomed by Charaxus, brother of Sappho, who 
‘roundly rebuked him in a pocra* (Herod, ii. 135). According 
to Strabo, p. SOS, the name of the «toipo to whom Charaxus 
fell a victim ivas Doricha, and, according to Athen. 690, it w'as 
Dorlcha whom Sappho attacke<i, and not her brother, ^richa 
and Rhodopis being two different persons. The poem first 
published in OxyrA. Pap. i. [1S9S) lOf. (see also J. M. Edmonds, 
in Ciops. Quart, iii. [ID09J249) must allude to this: Herodotus 
fii. 135) mentions also a courtesan Artrhidice who became 
aotStfiot am rijy ‘EWdSa. He was evidently interested in the 
subject, and in this respect is a forerunner of a Jai^e number 
of writers who afterwards wrote man}' books vepl cratpwt', or 
vrpt Tw>» *A9^v77iyiy fratptStuy, which were the sources from 
which Athenajus gathcr<m the material of his own 13th book on 
* Courtesans.’ 

S Cf. what Antiphanes aa\'8 in hia Updria, frag. 1 (Meineke, 
iv, 124), speaking of an ocm? turned froipa: rt ^pwovr 

trpbf iprryy KfKrr^eyyjt , } o>Twr traipac* ol per oAXot rovKp^ | 
^orrovai row rporoi? yap oyrtat or xeAdr. 


Athens, ns a centre of maritime trade, was 
probably from the earliest- times familiar ivith 
Avomen of this class. Drakon (Athen. 569) seems 
to have legislated against them, but after his time 
the State not only tolerated and protected, but 
even to a certain extent exploited, them. The 
change aa-os traditionally fathered npon Solon, 
AA-ho is said to haA-e established State iiouses of 

5 restitution, and to haA’e built a temple of Aphro- 
ite Pandemos from the profits : 

arijaai vptdpeydr rrore yvralKat Kara, rdtrovt KOivat avaat tal 
Kartff-xtvairpevat (AtbBD. 569). 

HoAA’ever this may have been, it is the fact that 
in post-Solonian Athens those AA-ho folloAved this 
profession paid a licence fee to the State, AA-hich 
AA-as farmed out in the usual AA-ay to TtXwroi (also 

TTOptrOTcXSyai).^ 

The supei-intendence of this tax AA-as one of the 
duties of the airrwlnai.^ The non-existence of con- 
tagious disease for Avhich they Avere responsible 
made the policing of prostitutes in ancient times a 
comparatively simple problem. 

The vase-paintings of the early 6tb cent., and later, Indicate 
the great importance of the eraTpoi in the social life of the 
time,3 asd furnish a score of names of courtesans then fiourish- 
ing (see W. KleiOj Dit gritch. Vasen mit ileistersiijnatuTtn'it 
Vienna, 1SS7, ptw.nm, or P. Hortwlg, Die grifch. ileisterschttlerit 
Berlin, 1893,p(MrimX Sparta naturally stood in great contrast, 
because^ her men bad little time and little money to epend on 
such things (Plot, de Fort. Rom. 4 : wenrep ot SraprioTai t5jv 
*A^ po8trtjK Atyoutrt, Jto^atVowav Bvpw-rat’, ra fiet* erovrpa 
jcat xal rbv xecrrbv arodeerdat, Sdpv jcat aenrtfa 

<oc-^ov>i<>n7v np Avxovpy^) ; and Keos boasted, or others 
did for her, of her poverty in this respect (Athen. DIO: eVraTt 
Kf/ttii* ovTf traipac evre avXrjrptiat iJetj* eart). On the 

other hand, Corinth was notorious throughout the Greek 
world for her eratpeu, most of xvhom were in the sendee of tho 
great temple of Aphrodite there (cf. the saying, ov iro^rby 
a»*5pbr it Kopir^o*' iaO* 6 see art. HiSRODOOLOi [Qraico' 

Roman)).* 

Among the Athenian h-a'pat t\A-o main classes 
must be distinguished. Probably by far the greater 
number Avere slaA-es® bought or otberAvise obtained 
by OATners,_ male and female, Avho as vopvoptuTKol 
kept them in a Tropyetov (also ofic^po, ipyaei^pwy, and 
many other terms)® dirj roO fftifiaTos. 

These AA-onld be under the general conditions 

I Cf. JElsch. i, 119 : evoBavpd^ei yap el pij vdvret pipvrjv0* on 
*a9* «i<acrTO»’ iviavrhv if ^ovArf fftoAei to vopviKhv rAor, ktX. 

2 So olso apparently in Corinth j cf. Justin xxi. 6: *apud 
oediles odversus lenones jurgari.’ As regards Athens there is 
some confusion. Speaking of the AstjTiomoi, Aristotle 83.}% In 
Af/i. FoL 5D: irai roc tt ayAi^rptSar cat ror ^oArpfor cat rat 
KtOapttrrpiat ovTOi a-Konovriv oitut pij wKeiorct rj 6(;f tv bpax#**^*** 
pttrBwB-jaovrat, «ctA., but he docs not mention prostitutes. 
According to Suid. f.V. Stiypappal iteypa^ov ydp, ocrov iSei 
Aappdretr t?)v fraipav eKacrnfr, the Agoranomoi (stc) fixed the 
tari^F of the licensed prostitutes ; this must surely be a mistake 
(Aop^avfiv for xora^c^civ) for the amount of (ax to be paid by 
them— 'if, indeed, the notice refers to Athens at all. There 
was n similar tax in Roman Egj^pt (E. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, Or. Fap, ii. [Oxford, 1S97) C7f.l 
2* Cf. Athen. 676, where Themistocles is said to have driven 
through the Athenian Agora with the courtesans Lamia, 
Nannion, Satyra, and Skione. See also Athen. 633 : oinnu 
*A&rfva(utv pt$vaKopevuvovi' eratpat XP«u/v«v, <«^avuc Teffpitrtrov 
^ev^’ac traipWuv 64a tqv Kepap<(«ow trAjj^vovror €*i5tvby •^Aacrev— 
a fact vouched for, he says, by Idomeneus, who, however, did 
not make it quite cle.ar whether the crarpai were on the car or 
were themselves yoked to it ! 

* Although the information about it comes to us through 
Greek sources, and the nractice prevailed among many who 
doubtless counted themselves genuine Greeks, we do not hero 
treat of what may be called 'sacred' prostitution, In which 
before marriage, or for a season, respectable women must give 
themselves up to promiscuous intercourse (e.g.^ in Cyprus 
(Herod, i. 109); in Lydia girls earned their dovvrv by this 
me.ans, though that was probably not the raison d’etre of the 
practice (16. i. 03 ; Athen, 6151X Cf, VT. M. Ramsay. Citiet and 
Diehoprics o/Phrirgirtt Oxford, 1895, 1. 04 f., and J. G. Frazer, 
GB3, pL ir., AdoniSt Attie, OHris, London, 1914, 1. 36 f., 67 1. 

® Hence in Aristoph. Ecd, 721 f. : xai tct yt SovKat ovx‘ 
KorjiovfiKrat | TTjv^VfAevWpwvv^opjrttfftvKxfirptv. Thetemple 
prostitutes were simply a variety of this class, for the most 
part— certainly all those in Corinth. 

* Akia to these places were the taverns (KamjAtla) ta which 
also vdpvat were to be found. Cf. Sanger, Dist. 0 / Preatitution, 
p. 6(M). In Strabo, p. 678, at Karoura in Asia Minor ^avl 
wopi-ojBoir^ov avAtcr0/vra itv rotf vaydoxtt<nt ei/y roAAw 
yvpatKuy rvjcntp yeyopevov trucrpov ovya^aytrtHfyat raircwf. But 
perhaps thb u*as an itinerant company. 
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governing the institution of slavery in Athens and 
elsewhere (see art. SLAVERY). Tliis class must 
have been largely recruited from the number of 
female infants ‘ pot-exposed,’ t.c. cast out to their 
fate by fathers unwilling to rear them.^ Of this 
sort, perhaps, were the seven TatSla-Kat brought up 
Iw the freedwoman Nioarete to stock her brothel 
(Dem. lix. 18 f.), she being Seivii luKpQv TraiStay 
cwideTif cvirpar^f Kal Tavra Opi^pai xal 

iroiStCffoi i/i.mtpus, Wx’’’)’’ voiVijv KaTcaKcmapLin) Kal 
diri TOlirwv rdy ^toy avyeiXcyp^yq. She called them 
her daughters, apparently a common deception — 
to enhance the price. 

Often such slaves were instructed in accomplish- 
ments, and were then hired out ns flute-girls, 
harpists, dancers, etc., at banquets, where, as we 
see from countless vase-paintings and literary 
references, ample opportunity was as a matter of 
course given tor other services. This species of 
more or less educated prostitute trenches upon 
the second great class, and, indeed, under the con- 
ditions of Greek slave life, it was possible to rise 
from the one class to the other. This higher class 
consisted partly of freedwomen, partly of free- bom 
aliens, more rarely of native-born Athenians,’ who 
for various reasons adopted this profession on their 
own account. The story told by Sino in Terence 
{Andria, 69 ff. ; ‘ ita ut ingeniumst omnium homi- 
nnm ab labore proclive ad lubidinem’ [77]) was 
doubtless ns familiar then as now ; and that of 
Corinna, daughter of Crobyle, forced by her mother 
into a life of shame (Luc. Dial. Mer. 6), perhaps 
not less common. These independent courtesans, 
again, fell into varieties — from the r/jiarrot iripyt) of 
Hesychius to the eralpat ficyaM/ucrOot (Athen. 669) 
at the head of the profession in the hey-day of 
their charms (cf. the stoiy of Demosthenes and 
Lais, in Aul. Gell. Noct. Alt. i. 8). 

In spite of her would-be apologists, Abasia (of Milctusf) the 
concubine (roAAaoj) of Pericles, must stiU be taken as a type of 
this higher grade of eratpa in the 6th century. The most 
absurd claims have been made on her account, both in oncient 
and In modem times (e.o., in the d/eneiemis, generally ascribed 
to Plato, she is a rhetorician, Instructress of both Socrates end 
Pericles. Cf. Xen. (Eo. iii. Itr^crvffroVw 5^ trot eyi jcoi 
'Atnrairtay. ^ irrttmjixovttntpov tpov trot Tavra irdvra ilrtStt^tt. 

BStys Socrates, referring to the subject of female education— but 
surely he is speaking with his accustomed irony). She was 
doubtless highly gifted and highly educated, but withal an 
adventuress with a very practical turn of mind ; but that does 
not imply our acceptance of the gross stories and epithets 
applied to her by the comedians and others (e.p., Anstoph. 
Acfiam, 62t f. : Plut. Per, 24 t.). Far more illuminating as to 
this whole class of what may be called ' respectable ' iratpat is 
the conversation of Socrates with the eraipa Theodote, in which 
he discourses with her pleasantly and quite as n matter of course 
upon the rationale of her profession (Xen. J/em. iii. 11. 1 ff.). 
But not all interviews with iratpat svere of so innocent a sort. 

It is to the 4th cent. B.C., and later, that the 
most famous names of iraTpai belong-^.y., Phryne 
(story of the orator Hypereides unveiling her hosoin 
before the jury, and so securing her acquittal ns 
r7?v intoiprfny yal ^dKopoy ’A^poSIrps, in Atlien. 690, 
where also are other examples of her insolence and 
extravagance) ; Thais, the evil genius of Alexander 
the Great at Persepolis (burning of the palace at 
Persepolis at her suggestion [Athen. 576]) ; Lamia, 
who for years held Demetrios Poliorcetes in 
thraldom ; Pythoniee and Glycera, who went to 
Babylon to Harpalns, Alexander’s treasurer, who 

1 Cf. Arlstoph. Frotjs, 1100 : i^iSttrav «v ittrrpditta, and Cfomfs, 
631 : irate 6' irepa rte \afiova* oi'etAero. Opinions differ widely 
both as to the probable number of children thus exposed and 
ns to the proportion of those who were rescued from death as n 
speculation. Naturally, no conclusion ot all, beyond the bare 
fact that such rescue sometimes took place, can be drawn from 
the frequency of this motive in the New Comedy. 

2 That native-born Athenians did sometimes sink into the 
class of iralpai certain, from Antlphanes, Ilydr. fra^. 1 
(Meineke, Iv. 124) ; cTotpov flf epur’ d^iVrro, j dor^v 

6* eiriTpdirov /cat trvyyevwv, ns well os from the apologies put 
forward in Dem. Ivii. 34 already quoted— even if we were not 
told that one famous fratpo, Lamia, a mistress of Demetrios 
Poliorcetes, was dnuifhter of Cleanor on Athenian, and pre- 
eumably therefore herself of free birth (Athen. 677). 


decamped with over a million and a quarter in 
gold ; these and scores of other courtesans were, 
for the most part, products of Athens, who in tlus 
way repaid her long-standing debt to Asia ; for in 
tins ago Athens ‘ became to Hellenistic potentates 
what Miletus and the Ionian towns had been to 
the Lydians and the Persians — the most popular 
source of their sup^' of “pleasure women’” 
(W. S. Ferguson, Mellenistic Athens, London, 
1911, p. 70). 

•There was perhaps no business more capitalistic -In ita 
organization and international in its scope than the traffic in 
courtesans, so that, despite its losses, the Atheniandami-mor.de 
maintained its lead and its reputation ’ (tb. p. 71). i 

Into this world of superficial accomplishment, 
tawdriness, vulgarity, and heartlessness, in which 
men and women franklj’ preyed upon each other 
for what each could offer, Athenmus in his 13th 
book gives us more than a glimpse. In a sense it 
is true that the iralpa was tlie one free woman in 
Athens ; moreover, it is probable that the general 
simplicity of ancient life was itself a check upon 
the descensus A vcm i which inevitably characterizes 
this class in modem times. The comparative 
feebleness, and almost non-existence, of the sense 
of degradation in the career of the iraipai must 
also have tended to keep them individually upon 
the social plane to which their respective intelleo- 
tnal nnd physioal_ qualifications, that is to say, 
their true economic measure, raised them ; so that 
the more terrible issues of prostitution remained 
unrovealed to tlie Greeks. To the Greek iralm 
Leck5'’s famous phrase is thus only partially 
applicable; 'eternal priestess of humanity’ she 
was, it is true, hut hardly ‘ blasted for the sins of 
the people’ {Hist, of European Morals*, London, 
1890, ii. 283). 

Ln-ERAroRE. — K. Schneider, Rrt. 'Hetalre!,' In Paniv- 
Wissowa, is yen' complete on the archsological eldy W. W. 
Sancter, The Hist, of Prostitution, new ed.. New York, 1918 
(uncritical and Buperdclal in dealing u-ith the ancient material) ; 
W. A. Becker, CharicUs, Ir. F. Metcalfe, London, 1845, Is 
still perhaps the most complete collection ot material, outside 
the 18th book of Athenmus, our chief source of information. 
Nothing very recent seems to have been written on the general 
subject, which requires investigation from the point of view of 
economics and female industries. 

W. J. ‘WooDHorrsE. 

PROSTITUTION (Indian). — I. Early history 
of prostitutes. — ^As was the case in other parts of 
the world, tlie trade of the prostitute has been 
practised in India from a very early period. 

(o) The Vcdic period. — Prostitution is found in 
tlie Eigveda, but its extent is disputed. Brother- 
less girls were frequently compelled to earn their 
livelihood in this way, and the putting-away of an 
illegitimate child is mentioned (I. exxiv. 7, IV. v. 
5, II. xxi.x. I ). Terms like pumicali, mahanagni, 
and rama clearly mean ‘Jiarlot,’ and there are 
unmistakable references to the trade. Expressions 
like kumdri-putra, 'son of a maiden,’ and agru, 
'son of an unmarried girl,’ point in the same 
direction. The Vdjasancyi Samkita seems to 
recognize prostitution as a profession ; but the 
exact meaning of the references collected by B. 
Pischel and K. F. Geidner (Vedische Studien, 
Stuttgart, 1888-89, 1, xxv. 196, 275, 299, 309 ff., ii. 
120) is not certain (A. A. Macdonell nnd A. B. 
Keith, A Vcdic Index of Names and Subjects, 
London, 1912, i. 395 f., ii. 480(1.). In the case of 
a widow the custom of sail seems to liave been in 
ahej’ance ; in some cases she was burned with lier 
dead husband {Atharvaveda, xvin. iii. 1), hut in 
other cases the levirate prevailed and, as she 
married the brother of her late husband, this 

4 Bub the predominance of the courtesan in the New Comedy 
must not destroy our sense of proportion. It was, in part,' a 
necessary outcome of the convention which laid tlie scene 
nlwaj-a in the street, into which respectable women could not 
venture, except under escort and upon rare occasion. Hence 
the plays mirror social, but not domestic, life, and work thread- 
Bare a few stock motives. 
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source of prostitution may have been generally 
closed (Macdonell and Keith, i. 4SS). 

(6) In the law-books. — Mnnu (Zaios, is. 259) 
directs that harlots are to be punished, and a 
BrShnian is forbidden to touch food given by har- 
lots, which excluded him from the higher worlds 
(iv. 209, 219). The same prohibition applies to 
food given by an unchaste woman, and libations of 
water are not to be oflcred to women who through 
lust live with many men (iv. 211, 220, v. 90). 

(c) In ike Buddhist age. — Bruliman was for- 
bidden to witness dancing or hear music, the trade 
of the halpa (T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
Ixmdon, 1903, p. 183 f.). But numerous references 
to prostitutes in the Jiitaka show that they were 
tolerated and to a certain degree held in respect. 
Thefeespaid tosomeof them were exceedingly high 
[The Jataka, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1895-1907, li. 
40, 261, iii. 283, iv. 157) j 700 courtesans are found 
in the palace of a king (vi. 145). Sakka, after 
giving money to a harlot, does not visit her, but 
rewards her continence by filling her house with 
jewels of seven hoards (ii. 259 f. ). One of this class 
13 said to keep the five virtues (ii. 251). On the 
other hand, the roguery and rapacity of prostitutes 
are referred to, and it is regarded as a misfortune 
for a virtuous man to bo reborn in a harlot’s womb 
(id. ll’l). Somndeva, who used much Buddhist 
material, writes : 

‘Thus, O Kinp, even hetaJrai ate occasioo&Uy of noble char* 
acter and faithful to klntjs as their cu-n wdves, much more than 
matrons of high birth * ; be also speaks of the famous iratpa. of 
UJJayIni, DevadatU, who had a place worthy of a klnp {Kaikd> 
sant'ffifjaro, ed. 0. H, Tawney, Calcutta, 1^0, 1, 854, 11 G21}. 

In the Buddhist legends we read of ArohapaU, 
the famous courtesan of Visala, and the princess 
Salawatl takes tins profession (R. S. Hardy, A 
Manual of BudkisjUj London, 1853, p. 244). An 
inscription of the IV. Chalukya dynasty of Bildami, 
early in the 8tli cent. A.D., records gifts made by 
a prostitute to a temple {BG i, pt. li. [1896] 372, 
394). 

At the present day prostitutes are tolerated in 
India to an extent winch can hardly be paralleled 
in any other part of the world. It is considered 
lucky to meet a prostitute at the beginning of a 
jonmey, probably because she can never become n 
wdow, whose appearance is an evil omen (E. 
Thurston, Caries and T^dhes of S, India, Madras, 
1909, ii. 139). One class of dancing-girls, knomi i 
os mdtangif are held in much respect, and among 
those castes in which girls are prostituted this is i 
done after a regular session of the council (below, 

§3). i 

id) Under Muhammadan rule, — ^The Muhamma- i 
dans kept prostitutes under supenision. 

Under Akbar * the prostitutes of the realms (who had collected 
ftt the capital, and could scarce^’ he counted, so large wos their 
number) had a separate quarter of the town assigned to them, : 
which was called Shaitanpura, or Dcvilsville. A DXroghab 
[superintendent! and a clerk were also appointed for U, who 
registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted 
to take some of them to their houses. People might indulge In 
such connexions, provided the toll collectors heard of It. Cut, 
without permission, no one was allowed to take danclng-girlt 
to his bouse. If any well-known courtier wanted to have s 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty, and get his per- 
mission *(Abul Fadhl, JCin’i'Ahbari, tr, H. Blochmann, Calcutta, 
187S-94, L 192). 

KhSfi Kh5n (H. Elliot, .Hist, o/ India, 

London, 1S07-77, vii, 283J) states that * the minstrels and singers 
of reputation in the service of the Court were made ashamed of 
their occupation, and were advanced to the dignity of man^ahs. 
Public proclamations were made prohibiting singing and danc- 
ing. It is said that one day a number of singers and minstrels 
gathered together with great cries, and having fitted up a bier 
with a good deal of display, round which were grouped the 
public wallers, they passed under the Emperor’s jharakha-u 
aarian, or interview window, ^\’hen he enquired what they 
Intends by the bier and the show, the minstrels said that 
Music was dead and they were carrying his corpse for burial. 
Aurangreb then directed them to place it deep in the ground, 
that no sound or cry might afterwards arise from it.’ 

According to Manuccl (5fono do Mogor, ed. W, Irvine, Lon- 
don, 1907, ii. 9), *in the rdgn of Shihjabiii dancers and public 


women enjoyed great liberty, and were found In great numbers 
In the cities. Fora time, at the beginning of his reign, Aurang- 
xebsaid nothing, butaftenvardshe ordered thatthey must marry 
or clear out of tho realm. This was the cause that the palaces 
and great enclosures where they dwelt went to ruin little by 
little ; for some of them married and others w'enfc away, or, at 
least, concealed themselves.' 

Tbe elaborate organization of the brofc])e3s at 
Vijayanagar in tbe 15tb cent is described by 
Audur-razzak, (Elliot, iv. lllf.}. 

2 , Temple-dancers. — ^The appointment of women 
as dancers and courtesans in connexion Avith the 
greater Hindu temples is nob peculiar to India iGB\ 

t. h'., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 57 ff.)* 

uch women are knowm in India as devaddsi or 
dcvaratidl, ‘ slaves of tbe gods,’ or in Travancore 
as kudiklcar, * those who belong to the house.’ 

‘The rise of the chaste and Its euphemistic name eeem both of 
them to date from obout the 9th and 10th centuries a.d., during 
which much activity prevailed in S. India In the matter of 
i building temples and elaborating tho services held in them. 

: The dancing-girls'dutJcs, then as now, were to fan the idol \rith 
I Ch&mams, or Tibetan ox-talls, to carry' the eacred light called 
: Kmubdrti, and to sing and dance before tbe god w’hen he was 
carried In procession. Inscriptions (i’outA Indian Imeriptiom, 

\ ed. E. Uultzsch, Madras, 1890-1903, ii. pt. 111. p. 259) show that 
I in A.D. 3004 the great temple of the Chom king RajarSja at Tan» 

1 jore had attoched to it 400 iaiic’eheri j!>endugal, or “women 
of the temple," who lived la free quarters In the four streets 
: round It, and were allowed tax-free land out of ita endowments. 
Other temples had similar arrangements. At the beginning of 
the hst century there were one hundred dancing-girisattached 
to the temple at Conjeevararo ^ (F. Buchanan, loumep from 
iSadras, London, 1807, 1. 12 f.), and at 3fadura, Conjeevaiam 
and Tanjore there arc still numbers of them who receive 
allowances from the endouTnents of the big temples at those 
places. In former days the profession was countenanced not 
only by tho Church but by the State. Abdur Rixzak. a Turkish 
Ambassador to the Court of Vijlanagar In the X5th cent., 
describes women of this class living In Stato-controDed insti- 
tutions, the revenue of which went towards the upkeep of the 
police. [A similar account of the State regulation of prostitu- 
tion at Golkonda Is given by J, B. Tavernier, SVaref# in India, 
ed. V. BoU, London (3SS9), 1 157/.] At the present day they 
form a regular caste, having its own laws of inner! tance, its own 
customs and rules of etiquette, and its own panchayats [caste 
councils] to see that oil these are followed, and thus hold a 
^Ition which Is perhaps withouta parallel in any othercountrr. 
Dancing-girls dedicated to the actual profession ore generally 
married in a temple to a sword or a ged, the fd/f [gold trinket 
worn round the neck as a symbol of marriage] being tied round 
their necks by some man of their caste ‘ (Cfnfus of India, 1301, 
XT., * Madras,’ Madras, 1902, 1. 153 17. ; for full accounts of the 
dcroddris see Thurston, U. 126 ff. ; J. A. Dubole, Hi'ndu Mannm, 
Ctutom$, and CeremoniVs, Eng. tr.*, Oxford, lOOOj pp. 837, 
584f7.; Census of India, isbj,xxy\., ‘Travancore.’Tnvandrum, 
1903, 1. 2761. ; V. Nagam Alya, Traxanctm Stats Manual, do. 
160C, II. ESSff. ; It. V. Russell, TC Central Proviness, London 
flPJC], Jli. 374 0, ; tor other re/ereaces see OB^, pt. Iv., Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, i. CIIT.X 

In W, India this class of women is known as 
bhdvin (Skr. bhdvint, a handsome, AV’anton woman), 
devH (Skr, dcvala, an attendant on an idol), or 
ndskin, * mistress,’ * procuress,* They are said to be 
descended from tlie female servants of the Sav^ant- 
vfidi or Mfilvon chiefs, but some of t)iem are of 
earlier origin, and their ranks have been recruited 
from the households of the chiefs — women of other 
Siidra castes, besides Marfifhas and Bhandaris, 
who may become bhdvins by pouring Avater from 
the god's lamp in a temple over their heads. 

When A bhdvin girl attains puberty’, she undergoes a form of 
marriage with tbe god, tbe nte being performed both at the 
girl’s house and In his temple by the officiant (purav, rdut). 
These and other servants of the temple go in procession to the 
house of the girl, taking with them a dagger and the mask of 
tbe god. The marriage rites are performed In the usual way, 
with the lighting of the sacred fire (Aoma), the mask taking 
the place or the bridegroom. The rite Involves considerable 
expenditure, and in some cases, with a view to economy, the 
girt worships Gapapati or Qape^a, god of enterprises, and goes 
fo the temple accompanied by a party of her owm caste and 
temple servants, taking fn her band a coco-nut and a packet of 
sugar. She places these things before the image of the god and 
bows to him. The gurao and other temple servants then invoke 
on her tbe blessing of the god, and tho ceremony ends. 

The bhdvin practises prostitution, and differs 
from common prostitutes only in being dedicated 
to the god. From her children she chooses tAA’o or 
three to Bucceed her as temple serA-ants. In the 
social scale she ranks below the kuldvant, the 
1 See art. EZHobIfuram. 
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higher class of courtesan, "who is not allowed to 
sing and dance in public. Her duties in the temple 
are to sweep and purify the floor hy washing it 
with cow-dun^ and water, and to wave a fly-whisk 
before the god. The male members of the caste, 
known as devil, blow the temple horns and trumpets 
to wake the god from his slumbers. They are paid 
partly in cash and partly by a share of the offer- 
ings {Ethnographic Survey, Bombay, monographs 
60, 92, Bombay, 1907-09 ; BG x. [18S0] 1^). In 
Jlanvar a class of dancing-girls and prostitutes is 
knoivn by the ironical title of bhagtan at bhagtani, 
‘wives of a bhagat, or holy man.’ 

'It is necessary for a daughter among them to be nominally 
married before she enters on her profession, M it is considered 
a Ein to allow their maiden girls to offer themselves to their 
infamous employment before the ceremony of marriage is per- 
formed. No betrothal takes place in such cases, and the girl 
is only nominaily married to a Sidhu [one of the Hindu ascetic 
orders], who is always prepared to give up every connection 
with his bride on payment of a rupee and a half. If, however, 
no Sddhu is available, tbe ceremony olphera (circumambulatton 
round tbe sacred fire) is performed by procuring the portrait of 
Ganesh, a Hindu divinity, invoked at tbe commencement of 
every affair' (Cenrus Rep<^ i/nrtrdr, JS9J, Jodhpore, 183<, iL 
124). ' 

3. Prostitutes under British rule. — Since the 
abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act there has 
been no regular supervision of prostitutes, and, as 
it is impossible to draw the line between those 
who practise the trade as profession and those 
who prostitute themselves in a surreptitious way, 
no statistics are available. At the last census they 
were included in the class of unproductive labour, 
with beggars, vagrants, receivers of stolen goods, 
and cattle poisoners {Ceneus of India, 1911, i., 
•India,' pt. li. [Calcutta, 1913] 432). At the pre- 
sent day prostitutes in N. India are known as 
(atcSiyipl. of Arab, {aifa, ‘troop,’ ‘ band ’), yafar, 
paiur, paturiya (Skr. pdtra, ‘an actor’), hanehan, 
‘golden,’ raiitfi, ‘widow,’ or kasbl (Arab, kasb, 
‘acquiring,’ ‘earning’), while those who practise 
the trade secretly^ are called khanagl, ‘ those of 
the house,’ or harjai, ‘gadabout.’ They are often 
recruited from widows or women expelled from 
caste for immorality or other misconduct. In the 
port towns, like Calcutta and Bombay, they are 
sometimes Eurasians or foreign women, mostly 
French or Austrians. Native prostitutes often live 
in brothels managed by a procuress {naiha, sagin, 
bhangerin) who treats her customers to tobacco 
and various compounds of opium or hemp (W. 
Hoey, Trade and Manufactures in N. India, 
Lucknow, 1880, p. 176). Many of the gypsy-like 
nomadic tribes in N. India prostitute their girls. 
Thus, the Bediyas of N. India reserve nearly all 
their girls for prostitution, and the men keep con- 
cubines drawm from other castes ; in some places, 
if a man marries a girl of the tribe, he is expelled, 
and if he marries a ^1 who has been reserved for 
prostitution, he is fined hy the council (Crooke, 
TO, Calcutta, 1896, i. 245). The Kolhatls of Bom- 
baj; are to a large extent dependent on the prosti- 
tution of their women, a girl on attaining puberty 
being allowed to choose between marriage and 
prostitution ; if she chooses the latter occupation, 
she appears before the caste assembly, and, with the 
consent of its members, becomes a prostitute ; the 
tribe is now kept under supervision, as they some- 
times kidnap high-caste girls to bring them np as 
prostitutes. The same is the habit of the Harnis, 
Berads, and MSng Gfimdas of the Deccan (M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Bombay, 1908, pp. 13, 122, 274, 
283). The Dombar, a caste of acrobats in Mysore, 
are notorious for dedicating their smart and good- 
looking girls as prostitutes. In a troupe one girl 
is generally reserved for this trade. 

The dedication is made when the jnri comes of age, when, on 
an au^icioua day, the caste people assemble by invitation. 
The girl is bathed and seated on a rice-pounder before the 


I assembled caste people. Harried women or dedicated prosti- 
I tutes Binear her with red poivder and turmeric, pour rice over 
her, and fill her garment with coco-nuts, rice, and other luckj’ 
' substances. On rising, she bows to the elders of the caste and 
receives their blessing. She is then taken in procession to the 
temple of Anjaneya or YaUamma, a man beating a drum and 
the women singing. She is given holy water (lirtfia) by the 

E riest, and she is again seated on a rice-pounder in the midst of 
er caste people. Kice is poured over her by prostitutes 

and married women, and tbe ceremony ends t\ith a feast. She 
Ss then made over to her first lover. 

Such women are said to remain faithful to their 
protectors when kept as concubines, and it is 
asserted that they may be flogged and fined by the 
castemen if they prove false. A woman who does 
not enter into a connexion more or less permanent 
with a man is free to consort with other men, pro- 
vided her lover be not of a caste lower than her 
orvn. A basavt, or dedicated prostitute, if she 
wishes to live a chaste life, can he married, and 
she then ceases to perform acrobatic feats in public. 
Her children bom before the marriage are left with 
her relatives (monograph 13, Ethnographic Survey, 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1908, p. 12 f.). In the same 
province the Beds, Golla, KnmbS, MsdigS, and 
other castes often dedicate their eldest daughter, 
in a family where no son has been born, as a basavt 
prostitute ; and a girl falliu" ill is likewise vowed 
to be left unmarried, with tiie usual result (B. L. 
Kice, Mysore, rev. ed., Westminster, 1897, i. 256). 

Literatcre. — T he authorities have been quoted in tbe article ; 
see also Al-BirUnl, India, ed. E. 0. Sachau. London, 1910, iL 

W. Crooke. 

PROSTITUTION (Roman). — The diSerence 
between Boman and Greek views on this subject 
flows not BO much from a deeper appreciation of 
the family ' on the part of the former as from a 
deeper conception of personality and of the value 
of tbe individual citizen as such, independent of 
sex. Doubtless there was hence reflected back 
upon the family a sentiment that contributed 
mneb to tbe enhancement of its dignity and anthor- 
ity ; hut the primary result was to create an atti- 
tude of mind, on the part of men, towards free 
Roman women in general, and especially towards 
them as wives, entirely different in quality from 
that exhibited among the Greeks. This is not to 
say that the legal position of the Roman woman 
was actually very different from, though it was 
certainly superior to, that of her Greek sisters. 
Especially as wife and mother {materfamilias), her 
position was one of dignity and esteem ; she was 
not servant, hut mistress (‘ nhi tn Gains, ego Gaia,’ 
ran the old marriage formula). She was denied 
neither freedom of movement nor share of social 
intercourse, within or without the house.’ Custom 
debarred her from direct access to public affairs, 
but her position was free from any suggestion of 
intentional personal abasement, though it was 
true that in the older Roman system she W’as sub- 
ject in law in the strictest deCTee to her husband 
or other male tutor (see T. Mommsen, Hist, of 
Borne, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1901, i. 74 f.). 

The Greek influence, when it was finally brought 
to hear upon Roman society, proved one of its 

ICL Cic. de Off. L 54: ‘nam cum sit hoc natura commune 
BDimaDtium, ut habeant lubidinem procreandl, prima societos 
Ifl ipso coniugio eat, proxima in iiberis, deinde una domus, com- 
znunia omnia; id autem est princlpium urbis et quaai semi- 
narium rei publicae.* 

2 Cl. Corn. Nepos, Prc^aLi ‘Contra ca pleraque nostria 
moribua sunt decora, quae apud illos turpla putantur. Quern 
enim Romanorum pudet uxorem ducere in convivluzn? aut 
cuius materfamilias non primum locum tenet aedturo, atque in 
celebritate versatur? quod multo fit aliter in Graecia. Kam 
Deque in con\iv’ium odhibetur, nisi propinquorura ; neque 
sedet, nisi in interiore parte oedlum, quae ffyiiaeconitis appel- 
latur, quo nemo accedit, nisi proptnqua cognatione coniunctus.‘ 
For freedom of social intercourse see Cic. pro CerL 20: ‘qui 
dicerent uxores suas a cena redeuntes attrecUtas esse a Caelio ‘ ; 
Cf. Pfut. Pom, 20: *AAAa fitrrot iroAAa vatf yvvat^lt' rif rtu^r 
atreSwray ... fiey o^ov fiaStCovaair, irrX. : Oic. 
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most powerful solvents, so that the tone of those 
grades of socie^ which find expression in the 
literature of the Empire was in complete disaccord 
with that of the early Kepuhlic. It is, in fact, a 
striking phenomenon that, while the Greeks, on 
the one hand, made no pretensions to any loftiness 
of principle in reference to the intercourse of the 
sexes, hut maintained upon the wliole a hi"h 
degree of outward deceno3’, the Romans, on tno 
other hand, whose principles, and for a long time 
their practice, were upon a higher plane, exhibited 
a declension which apparently reached a depth far 
below that ever attained by the Greeks, save in 
isolated cases. This difl'erence must, in part, be 
explained by the existence in the Roman of some 
deep-lying coarseness of instinct, due perhaps to 
some early racial (Etruscan ?) infusion. A curious 
result was that in Greece it was the free lances of 
love (the Ira^pai) who in individual cases attained 
to great wealth and to social and political influ- 
ence ; in Rome the class of professional prostitutes 
remains throughout in the shadows of the back- 
ground,* the adventuresses whose charms make 
them a power in politics being drawn exclusively 
from the ranks of free-horn Roman society ladies 
(c.p., the fascinating Clodia, the notorious sister of 
Cicero’s enemy, P. Clodius ; see G. Boissier, 
Ciceron et ses amis’’, Paris, 1884, p. 174 f.). The 
economic emancipation of Roman women, the 
relaxation of the family tie, and the vogue of the 
laxer forms of marriage are symptoms of a moral 
disintegration that has no parallel in the history 
of society in Greece, and one all the more grave as 
it was for the most part independent of economic 
pressure. 

As a matter ol strict principle, then, among the Homans 
prostitution was per te ehametul (JlanUiumy—iot both parties. 
That this \vas the Roman sentiment, at its best, Is clear enough 
even from the passage In which Cicero, with his usual verbose 
Insinoeritj as an advociite, denies it (pro Cal. 48 ; * Verum si tinis 
est, oul etiam meretricUs amoribus Interdictum luvcntuti putet, 
eat Ule quidem valde severus— negaro non possum— eed abhorret 
non modo ab hulus saeculi llcentia, verum etiam a malorum 
consuetudine atque concessis, Quando enlm hoc non (actum 
estt quando reprehensumT quando non permissuml quando 
denique lult ut quod licet non liceret?').s Perhaps from the 
earliest times there was In use In Rome a B 3 *atem ol police regis- 
tration analogous to that found now in most European countries. 
Women adopting the career of a prostitute pneretrix, gcorCum, 
proatibulum, arnica) were required to register themselves at 
the aedile*s office, and to take out a licence upon payment of a 
tax. The register gave full personal details ol the licensee, with 
her professional name and price, etc. Once placed upon the 
register, the name could never be erased, but remained as a 
perpetual memorial of shame. That la to say, the moral turpi- 
tude of the act of prostitution itseif (qumstum corpora factre) 
was felt to override completely all other aspects, so that 
recovery of status was for ever foreclosed. The unwillingness 
ol the Roman mind to draw upon its own facility of legal fictions 
in order to open a way to repentance and recovery for the 
prostitute Is In startling contrast to the humane and reason- 
able attitude of the Greeks towards this class. From this same 
thoroughgoing attitude of the Romans sprang also the minute 
regulauons which Imposed upon prostitutes a distinctive dress.s 
dyed hair, or yellow wig, and other civil disabilities, designed 
to mark them out for publio reprobation and to penalize their 
profession, 

. As wealth arid luxury increased, aud the spirit- 
ual strength of the Republic decayed, while Greek, 
and especially Oriental, models of profligacy, 
springing from a quite different religions and social 
conception, poured into Italy in an ever-swelling 
flood, these repressive regulations were of no avail 
to prevent the recruiting of the ranks of open or 

r Of course they are frequently- alluded to, especially by the 

S oets, but not in such a way as to reveal any specifically Roman 
etails, or to make it necessary here to multiply quotations 
which do little more than prove the existence and wide preva- 
lence ol vice In Roman brothels and other meeting-places. 

2_When It suits bis purpose, his language is very different; 
e.gi, pro Ilil. 65: ‘ule, qui semper eecum scoria, semper 
exoletos, semper lupas duceret,* and cf. Cat, 11. 10. 

s Prostitutes might not wear the matron's sfofo, but must 
wear a toga of sad stuff (toga pulta); cf. Juv. Sat. li. 601.: 
'talem non sumet damnata togaml ; Hor. Sat. 1 . 11. 63: 'quid 
interest in matrona, ancilla peccesne togata?’, and cf. Cic. PhiL 
11. 44 : * qui te a meretricio quaestu abduxit et, tamquam stolam 
dedisset, in matrimonio etabili et certo conlocavit.' 


Secret prostitutes from even the upper strata of 
society. Amid the general depravity prostitution 
ranked merely as one form, and that not the 
gravest, of immorality. As emperor, Tiberius 
tried to check it by more stringent enactments,* 
hut his own libido effrenaia et indomiia, real or 
suspected, made it impossible for him to exercise 
any autliority over the licence of the age.* 
Caligula even exploited the registered prostitutes 
as a source of revenue.’ The prostitute’s tax con- 
tinued to be levied until the time of Theodosius in 
the 4th cent., and was not finally abolished until 
a century later, by Anastasius i., when the old 
registers of the prostitutes were also consigned to 
destruction. Justinian, in the Ctli cent., removed 
some of the civil disabilities of prostitutes (possibly 
only to enable himself to marry the reformed pro- 
stitute Theodora ; see E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1898, iv. 215). 

Probably the influence of Theodora is to he seen 
in the interesting experiment made by Justinian, 
who converted a palace on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus into a monastery as a rescue home for 
500 reclaimed prostitutes of the capital. Here, to 
be saved from themselves, they were kept in a 
perpetual seclusion, to which many preferred 
suicide, so that the experiment was a failure. It 
marks, however, an approach to the modern atti- 
tude of charity and sympathy in dealing with the 
class, as contrasted vvith both its theoretical re- 
pudiation by the Romans and its frank acceptance 
by the Greeks. So far as our scanty knowledge 
goes, neither the Greeks nor the Romans had to 
face the problem of dealing with prostitution in 
the interests of national hygiene. The Roman 
system of registration and puDlio supervision is of 
interest in that it represents practically the utmost 
that, os yet, appears possible in dealing with this 
problem. With the exception that there is no 
tax, and that the door to recovery is not legally 
closed, the procedure of most of the Continental 
peoples is simply a reversion to the Roman system. 
The object of both is the same, namely, outward 
control of the phenomenon in the interests of 
public order and decency ; to this, for modem 
societies, the protection of public health falls to be 
added ns a further complication, towards the solu- 
tion of which the ancient procedure can offer no 
suggestion. 

LiTSRATCBk. — Save for incidental references, mainly upon the 
general subject of social morality under the Republic and the 
Empire, nothing dealing with this smcISc topic is known to the 
present writer. VV. J. WOODHOUSE. 

PROTAGORAS. — Protagoras was the most 
famous of the Greek sophists of the 5th cent. B.c. 
(see Sophists). 

I, Life and writings. — Protagoras was a native 
of Ahdera in Thrace. Plato, our best authority, 
tells ns that he was seventy years old when he 
died, and that he had spent forty years in the 
practice of his profession (iffeno, 01 e), and he 
visited Athens not for the first time after the 
production (in 420 B.C.) of a play by Pherecrates. 
With such data as we have, his birth seems to fall 
between the limits 490 and 480 B.c. The subjects 

iTnc. Ann. it 85: 'gravibus senacus decretis libido femln- 
arum coerclta cautumquc, ne quaestum corpore (aceret cul 
Bvus But pater aut maritus eques Romanus (ulsset. Kom 
yistilia, praetorlB famllla genlta, licentlam stupri apud aedlies 
vulgaverat, more Inter veteres recepto, qui satis poenarum 
Bdversura impudlcas In ipsa professlone flagitii credebant’ ; cf. 
Suet. Tib, 35 : ‘ femlnae famosae, ut ad eiitandas legum poenas 
iure BO dfgnltate matronali exsolverentur, lenocinlum profiteri 
coeperant.' 

2 Cf. W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, oj European JforoIsS, London, 
1890, IL 803: 'There have certainly been many periods in 
history when virtue was more rare than under the Caisars; 
but there has probably never been a period when vice was more 
extravogant or uncontrolled.’ 

3 Suet. Cal. 40 : ‘ex capturis prostitutarum quantum quaeque 
uno concubltu mereret,' etc. 
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that he tanghfc included oratory, grammar and the 
right use of ivords (Plato, Phmdr. 267 C; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 63), the interpretation of the poets 
(Plato, Protag. 339 A ff.), and, generally, those 
accomplishments which enabled a Greek to take a 
prominent part in the politics of his native city 
(ib. 319 a). His popularity was unbounded (i6. 
309 C, Themt. 161 c) : Plato even pits him against 
Homer as an authority on the education and 
improvement of mankind {Pep. 600 C). At the 
same time, like Socrates, Protagoras incurred the 
dislike of certain sections of society typified by the 
demagogue Anytus (Mono, 91 n-g2 c). The publi- 
cation of a work on the gods is connected with the 
traditional story which rve find in Cicero {de Nat. 
Dear. i. 63) and earlier still in Timon (Sext. Emp. 
adv. Math. ix. 65-57), that the Athenians con- 
demned Protagoras and publicly burnt all the 
copies of his book which they could collect; and 
that he saved himself by flight, but on the voyage 
to Sicily was drowned at sea. This account 
receives some slight; support from the words 
dvaKi^eie . . . Karadiisin Plato (T/ietef. 1710), 

A few fragments, or at least the titles, survive 
of some sixteen works attributed by the ancients 
to Protagoras (Diog. Laert. ix. 55 ; H. Diels, Die 
Fragmente der V orsokratikeip. Berlin, 1906-10, 
p. 636). They dealt mostly with literature, rhetoric, 
or education. The title of the work, which con- 
tained the famous maxim that man is the measure 
of all things, is quoted by Sext. Emp. {adv. Math. 
vii. 60) as KaTapiWoms {sc. XiSyoi), but the reader 
of Plato is forced to infer from many allusions that 
the work was commonly known as the Tmth of 
Protagoras (J. Bernays, Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, Berlin, 1885, i. 117-121). Considering his 
great fame, it would be interesting to recover some 
specimens of his style ; Gomperz conjectured that 
the apology for medicine, one of the tracts in the 
Hippocratean corpus, is by Protagoras. With 
greater certainty peculiarities of his stately method 
can be inferred from Platonic imitations {Protag. 
316 Off., 320 0-322 D, 333 Dfr., 339 A-D, perhaps 
even 342 a ff., Theost. 165e-I68c) and from the 
unmistakable allusions of Aristophanes in the 
Clouds (112-114, 658-671, 677-679), though the 
sophist is not named in that play. 

z. Doctrine. — In the dialogue of Plato named 
after him Protagoras appears as an exponent and 
champion of customary morality — Plato’s Jimoroo) 
dpm). The human instincts of reverence and right 
{atSitis, Stxrj) are the weapons by which helpless man 
has been protected against the teeth and claws of 
other animals {Protag. 322 c, 329 C). Man’s history 
is a record of progress ; the criminals of a civilized 
society would be virtuous if compared with down- 
right savages {ib. 327 D). Hence the aim of legis- 
lators and educators is to displace harmful 
opinions by wholesome and profitable ones {Thccet. 
167 A ff.). Hence, too, the aim of punishment 
should be to reclaim the offender and to deter 
others from his offence {Protag. 324 A ff.). Virtue 
is inculcated in an enlightened community by 
public opinion, by good laws and institutions, 
forces working silently (ib. 324 Dff.). Of the 
va^eness and contradictions of this unwritten 
code the sophist has little conception. Indeed, 
when the Platonic Socrates offers him a foundation 
in the shape of a hedonistic .first principle {ib. 
351 Off.), he declines to accept it, and even argues 
against it. The same vagueness is shoivn in 
the sophist’s claim to turn the ‘weaker’ into the 
* stronger ’ case {rbp "Kbyov tcpelrrsi Toieiv). The 

desire to excel was a passion with Greeks, especi- 
ally to win forensic honours ; why should the 
pursuit of this branch of excellence impair another 
— a scrupulous regard for right? Absolute 
inability to see where the Soeratio elenohus will 


I land him is a main feature of comic relief in 
Plato’s presentation of Protagoras, as of other 
early sophists. Among other tendencies of his 
time, Protagoras took part in the protest of philo- 
sophers against the theological opinions of the 
poets. His famous utterance runs thus : 

*01 the gods I cannot say whether they exist or no^ nor of 
what nature they are. For there are many obstacles to inquiry, 
especially the obscurity of the problem and the shortness of 
life' (Diog. Laert. ix. 61). 

Here the nature of the gods is obviously the real 
problem, and frank agnosticism, however provoca- 
tive of odium, was in keeping with the highest 
thinking of an era of ‘enlightenment.’ The most 
original opinion ascribed to Protagoras is of course 
that man is the measure of existence and non- 
existence. Ever since its publication this maxim 
has been a subject of controversy, as Plato’s 
'Phcmtetus proves. It seems to be an affirmation 
of the subjective element in all experience, all 
thought and language. There may have been 
need for such emphasis in Greece, but in Borne the 
very forms of giving evidence {arbitror, videtur 
mihi) were a perpetual reminder that in the law- 
court, at any rate, in the investigation of facts, it 
was impossible to go behind the individual. Some 
say that the maxim amounts to a recognition of the 
relativity of knowledge. It should rather be ‘ of 
opinion.’ There is nothing in it to forbid the con- 
clusion that absolute knowledge is impossible, but 
that opinions are relatively true ; and so Plato 
seems to have understood it. That its author 
never intended it to bear any destructive practical 
consequences is admitted by Plato {Theevt. 165 E- 
168 c). Nor would it be fair to link it up, as 
Plato has done, with Heraolitean doctrine — ‘all 
things are as they seem to all,’ for ‘ all things flow 
like a stream’— or with a subtle theory privately 
imparted to disciples (Tdcoif. 16511.); anti, though 
Sextus fathers this theory on Protagoras {Pyrrh. 
Hypotyp. i. 217), he cites no authoritative work, and 
may therefore be presumed to be drawing upon Plato. 
Lastly, the brilliant defence put into the mouth 
of Protagoras by his critic (JVlsarf. 166 Cff.) suggests 
that the author of the dialogue had become con- 
scious that his handling of the maxim had been 
somewhat too free, and that he wished to redress 
the balance. Generally speaking, it is most 
improbable that the first framer of such a maxim 
could have foreseen, much less intended, all that 
acute metaphysicians like Plato and Aristotle have 
deduced from it. Even the psychological implica- 
tions of the doctrine were but imperfectly under- 
stood at a time when no one could explain why 
perceptions of tastes and flavours were variable, 
while men agreed in their perception of weight. 
It seems safest, therefore, to make of Protagoras 
neither a positivist nor a pragmatist, whatever 
superficial analogies to these later doctrines may 
be ingeniously read into his maxim. 

Litkratcre. — E. Zeller, PhilosophU der Grteehen*, 8 vole., 
Leiprig, 1876-1903, Eng. tr., London, 1881-1903 ; T. Gomperr, 
Grtechisehe Denker. 3 vole., Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eny. tr., London, 
1901-12 ; J, Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. 1., London, 1914 ; 
G. Grote, Plato, 3 vole., do. 1868 ; B. Jowett, The Dialogues 
of PlatcP, 6 vole., Oxford, 1892. From a mass of monographs 
may be cited H. Jackson, JPh xiii, [1885] 242 B . ; F. C. S, 
Schiller, Plato or Protagoras J. Oxford, 1908. See also the 
literature of art. Sormsra. K. D. HiCKS. 

PROTECTION.— See Economics. 

PROTESTANTISM.— I. Derivation and defi- 
nition. — The Lat. protestari, a post- Augustan word 
found in Quintilian and frequent in law, means 
‘to profess,’ ‘bear witness (or declare) openly,’ so 
that it is nearly equivalent to profitcri ; in both 
cases the preposition adds the idea of openness or 
publicity to that of witness or declaration. It has 
no inherent negative force as a protest against 
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something, tliough it is often used in law ns n 
declaration tliat the speaker’s meaning has been 
misunderstood. 

Of the cognate English words, we find ‘ protesta- 
tion ’ in Hampolo (c. 1340), and thenceforth they 
imply, like the Latin, an open declaration. 

Thus in Shikesreiro, Much AAo about Sothing, V.*!. 149: 
‘Do ms rlcht, or I wiU protest your cowardice'; ilachetht 
r. li. 11 : * Youths that even now protest their first of manhood/ 

The negative meaning common in modern English 
came in later. Thus a bill might bo ‘protested’ 
(from 1622), i.e. an open declaration made that it 
had been presented and not paid. There were also 
• protestations ’ (later ‘ protests ’) in the Lords from 
1626 and in the Civil War, though they were not 
common till after the Kestoration. Johnson, 
however (1755), still defines ' protestation ’ as ‘ a 
solemn declaration of resolution, fact, or opinion,’ 
though he notices the negative meaning under the 
noun ‘protest.’ 

2 . Theological meaning. — The word received a 
technical meaning in theology from tlio protest 
made by the Lutheran princes and some free cities 
before the Diet at Speyer in 1529. An earlier Diet 
at Worms in 1521 had put Luther to the ban of the 
Empire and ordered the suppression of lieresy. 
But the heresy spread nevertheless, and, when 
another Diet met nt Speyer in 1526, it was 
supported by strong princes, and a compromise 
had to he made on the principle of ‘ Cujus regio, 
ejus religio.’ It was decided, and that nnani- 
mously, that, till a General Council mot, every 

rince should be free to make religious changes if 

e thought fit. But by a second Diet at Speyer in 
1529 the compromise was annulled; all further 
innovations were forbidden to Lutheran princes, 
and the Zwinglian doctrine was made unlawful. 
Hereupon (19th April) the ‘protestation’ was 
drawn np. In it the princes (of Saxony, Branden- 
burg, Brunswick-LUneburg, Anhalt, Hesse) and 
fourteen cities (some of them Zwinglian) declare 
that they will not carry out the new edict or tolerate 
the Mass in their dominions, further maintaining 
that the unanimous decision of one Diet could not 
he reversed by a mere majority in another, and 
that, as they had acted according to Scripture and 
conscience, they could not in any case admit the 
right of a majority to control them. There is no 
question here of .any particular doctrines — only an 
assertion of the liberty of particular churches ; the 
actual doctrines of the princes were set forth next 
year in the Confession of Augsburg. 

3 . Lutherans and Calvinists. — ^Thus ‘Protes- 
tants’ nt first meantLutherans as opposed alike to 
Papists and ZwingUans. The word was convenient 
from a political standpoint, and came into use in 
spite of Luther’s onsti dislike of it, so that it soon 
became the current name for Lutherans in Germany 
and England. Then came a double development. 
On one side the Romanists persisted in stiCTiatiz- 
ing the heretics of the Reformation all over Europe 
as Lutherans ; on the other the heretics themselves 
came to adopt from the Lutherans the common 
name of Protestants. The unifying force was the 
consciousness of a common cause against Rome ; 
hut it worked slowly. The breach between 
Luther and Zwingli in 1529 was never made up. 
So four of the fourteen cities presented a separate 
Confession (TetrapoUiana) nt Augsburg, and 
Zwingli sent a third. Calvin some years later 
signed the Augsburg Confession of hisoum accord ; 
hut all through the second half of the 16th cent. 
Lutherans and Calvinists hated each other almost 
as they hated Rome. The Lutherans established 
their principle of ‘ Cujus regio, ejus religio’ at the 
Peace of Augsburg in 1555, and henceforth were 
(so to speak) respectable heretics, but the Calvin- 
ists had no protection. They bore the brunt of 


the battle with Rome, and they gained on the 
Lutherans in Germany. So the quarrel was 
bitter, and the misfortunes of the first period of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-24) were in great part 
caused by tlio unwillingness of Lutlieran princes 
to help Calvinists, and it was only under the 
pressure of the calamities which followed tliat they 
learned to sink their differences under the common 
name of Protestants. 

4 . Anglican usage. — ^In England the Lutherans 
had little influence after tlie time of Henij viii., 
ond_ their consuhstantiation is repudiated in Art. 
xxviii. {'only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner ’). The Reformers looked to Bullinger and 
Calvin, rather tlmn to Melanclitlion and Chemnitz. 
In doctrine, then, the Church of England leaned 
more to Calvin ; but it had a political tie with 
Lutheranism. Among the ever-changing phases of 
EUzaheth’s policy in her early years was the idea 
of gaining something from the Peace of Augsburg, 
by tr^-ing to pass herself off ns substantially a 
Lutheran ruler ordering the religion of her own 
people like the German princes. The strange 
tricks in her private chapel indicate this policy 
rather than any leaning to Romanism. Moreover, 
she appreciated the Erastian obedience of the 
Lutherans, and detested the ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of Calvinism. Tims tliere was a true 
affinity between the Erastian church of Elizabeth 
and the Erastian cliurclies of N. Germany, and 
English Churchmen of the official sort learned to 
call themselves Protestants like the Lutherans, 
while tho Puritan section clung to Geneva, and 
was not forward to adopt the name. It is not 
found in any revision of tho Book of Common 
Prayer, nor in Jewel’s Apology (London, 1567), 
and even tho Canons of 1604 only claim that the 
Church of England is *a true and apostolical 
church.’ But by 160S wefind mention of ‘Papists, 
Protestants, Puritans, Brownists,’ where the word 
is used strictly of the Church in opposition to 
Puritans as well ns Romanists. In tiiis sense 
it became a watchword of tlie Caroline divines, and 
was frankly adopted by Laud himself. Even 
Chillingworth’s Rck'oion 0 / Protestants a Safe Wag 
to Salvation (Oxford, 1638) has the Church in view, 
and forms a transition to a wider meaning only 
because the supremacy of Scripture is the doctrine 
of all the Churches of tho Reformation, So, too, 
when Charles l. declares his attachment to the 
Protestant religion, he is disavowing Popery and 
Puritanism together. So also Laud. But what 
the Thirty Years’ War did for Germany was done 
for England by the Puritan policy of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate and by the Romaniz- 
ing policy of the Stuarts. In different ways both 
brouglit the Konconformists nearer to the Church 
in a common consciousness of antagonism to the 
common enemy, so that they began to he known 
as Protestant dissenters in contrast with Popish 
recusants and some of the extreme sectaries. 
Thus Protestantism became a general name for 
every sect sprung from the Reformation wliich 
could he considered passably orthodox. The 
Quakers were included, hut the claim of Socinians 
and Deists was more doubtful. They are not 
among the Protestant dissenters relieved by the 
Toleration Act. We find ‘Protestant dissenters’ 
in a hill of 1672, and constant mention of the 
Protestant religion or the Protestant interest. At 
the Revolution the Prince of Orange declares 
(lOth Oct. 1688) that ho comes over because the 
Protestant religion is endangered ; Delamere in 
Cheshire rises in defence of it ; and the Bill_ of 
Rights limits the Crown to such persons as ‘ being 
Protestants’ shall make the declaration imposed 
on members of Parliament in 1678 denying tran- 
substantiation and disavowing the worship of the 
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Virgin Mary or any other saint and the sacrifice of 
the Mass as ‘ superstitious and idolatrous.’ By 
the Act of Settlement the sovereign mast be a 
Protestant — perhajjs a Lutheran like George I. — 
but he must ‘join in communion with the Church 
of England as by law established.’ So the Jaw 
stUl remains, except that the declaration of 1678 
was abolished for members of Parliament in 1829, 
and softened for the King in 1911, though he is 
still required to be a Protestant. 

5 . The modern view. — ^The word has undergone 
no serious change of meaning since the end of the 
17 th century. But, being now opposed to Romanism 
instead of to Puritanism, it was disliked by come 
of the High Churchmen a century ago, such ns 
Alexander Knox ; and jt ia now cordially detested 
by the Traotariana and their successors, not only 
ns summing up most of the things that they chiefly 
hate, but even more as linking^ the Church of 
England with Churches of Christ which they 
count no better than unlawful aasemhiiea. But, 
if we look at the general position — at things 
instead of words — there can he no doubt that the 
official doctrine of the Church of England is as 
definitely Protestant as it can well be. To sum np 
in the words of Bishop Stnbhs of Oxford ; 

‘While, howerer, I distinctly claim lor our Church her full 
Catholic character unembarrassed by anjr such committal [to 
the dogmatic utterances or disciplinary machinery of any of 
the communities that hare called themselves Protestant}, 2 
would in the strongest way condemn the idea that would 
repudiate the name of Protestant os a mere name of negation, as 
well as the notion that the maintenance of Protestant negation 
la the whole or the moat important part of our religious workand 
history. I should unhesitatlDgly reject the tbeorv that regards 
Protestantism by itself, either at home or abroad,’ os a religious 
^tem devoid of spiritual constructive energy* (Visitaii<m 
C?Aar^«j, London, 1904, p. 842). 

LirERATOWL— It will be enough to name OED vit 1604 f. ; 
IV. Wace, in CAurcA and Faith (Essays on the teaching of the 
Church of England by various writers), Edinburgh and London, 
18991 the ordinary histories of the Befomation, and for the 
Continent the elaborate art by F. Kattenbuscb, in PRJ^ 

1 S 6 a. H. M. Gwatkin. 

PROVERBS.— I. Definition.— While the formal 
definition of a proverb is difficult to frame, and 
every authority attempts to give his own, there is 
a general agreement as to the chief characteristics 
of proverbial sayings. Four qualities are neces- 
sary to constitute a proverb : brevity (or, as some 
prefer to put it, conciseness), sense, piquancy or 
salt (Trench), and popularity. Aristotle, in writ - 1 
ing of proverbs, embodied three of these properties 
in defining them as 'remnants which, on account j 
of their shortness {crwroixlay) and correctness 
(fftfiSnp-a), have been saved out of the wrecks and | 
ruins of ancient philosophy.’* More modem 
definitions, such as ‘ a short pithy saying in | 
common and recognized use,’’ or ‘much matter 
decocted into a few words,'* or ‘the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,’* set forth the same 
elements in slightly varying phraseology. Mere ] 
brevity, however, will not ^ve an expression the 
force of a proverb ; it must ia every case present 
a serious thought, and expressions dealing with 
trivialities can never gain the force and prestige of 
proverbial sayings. By piquancy or salt we under- 
stand the wit that is embodied in a genuine adage. 
In its wit the proverb expresses a pungent criticism 
of life which frequently has a flavour of cynicism ! 
about it. On this quality depends the power of a 
proverb to do more than amuse the hearer. Its 
wit, like the harh of an arrow, makes the maxim 

lAcrardlng to Ari5totle,_ proverbs are important tor the 
following' reasons ; or, TroAcuar eto, iv rate fieytffryts 

yvOfyaviav i^Sopair ..oAoiafrijr iyKaraXiiu^ra ittpitruSeyra J*o 
trvyraiiCav koX ^cftinira (ascribed to Aristotle by Synesiua, 
Encomium CaMlii, ed. ‘Tumeh,’ p. 691 

SOJSP.J.r. 

s Thomas Fuller. Gnomalogia, Adapta, and Eroverbs, 2 rolA. 
London, I7S2, pp. 1728-31. ’ 

* Lord John itaEsell (1792-1878) 


stick in the memory. There are many sayings in 
ail literatures which are not recognized as proverbs 
because they lack the element of popularity. To 
ottain the rank of a proverb, a saying must either 
spring from the masses or be accepted by a people 
as tme. In a profound sense it must be the vox 
populi. Eiselein, a German collector of proverbs, 
has emphasized this element in his definition ; ‘ A 
proverb is a sentence coined with the public stamp, 
current, and of acknowledged value among the 
people.’* To put it more briefly, a proverb is a 
household word of the people. James Howell, an 
English paroemiographer, incorporated in his col- 
lection 500 proverbial sayings which he himself 
invented, but, as they were not coined irith the 
public atam p, they have never been used or quoted.’ 
A tme proverb, then, is a spontaneous ^owth out 
of tile soil of national character j it is in a sense 
autochthonous, and among the people who gave it 
birth it possesses a finality from wfiich there is no 
appeal. This popular element is implied in the 
etymology of both the Latin and Greek terms. In 
the former language the term was proverbium, 
signifying ' a word uttered in public.’ The 
Bvnonym adagium, which is usually traced to the 
phrase ad agendum aptum, and from which we get 
our English ‘ adage,’ besides suggesting thispopuiar 
origin, also suggests a moral tone and brings out 
the practical nature of the proverb. The Greek 
correlative is similar in import, vapcipUa, signifying 
a trite roadside expression. 

The stamp of public approval gives proverbs a 
profound influence even when they convey a false 
morality. A genuine proverb may not embody a 
tme ethical principle, yet it is an index to what 
the people regard os tme, end presents their ideals 
of life and conduct. Certain groups of proverbs 
have a peculiar authority for a special, and in a 
sense an artificial, reason. All the sajunm of the 
canonical book of Proverbs among Jews and Christ- 
ians, those of the Vedio -writings among the Hindus, 
and those that are embedded m the Qur’an among 
Muslims have wielded a tremendous authority, on 
account of the inspiration claimed for these books. 
Many of the sayings of Jesus are in the form 
of proverbs, and He frequently used proverbs to 
make His teaching impressive. He took some 
from Jewish literature and others from the current 
speech of the people ; still others He coined Him- 
self. The authority of these and their influence 
on ethics and religion are due to the unique posi- 
tion of authority in which the Founder of Christi- 
anity is acknowledged to stand. In the sphere of 
religion the proverbial sayings of Jesus have exer- 
cised the widest and most pervasive influence of 
any group of proverbs. 

2 . Origin. — In discussing the origin of proverbs 
it is necessary to make a sharp distinction between 
the popular proverbial saying and the literary pro- 
verb, or gnome. The latter is the product of reflex- 
ion, and its final form is likely to be the result of 
considerable literary polishing, while the former 
is naive and was onginaily uttered spontaneously 
and in connexion with some occasion or event that 
stirred the imagination. It is in keeping with its 
popular origin that the author of a genuine pro- 
verb is unknoum ; it is a spontaneons utterance 
which has been called forth by an unusual and 
stirring incident or experience. It originated 
with me people and has gained circulation and 
authority tbrongh univereal acceptance of its 

* J. Eiselein, Spriehw^er de» datUchen Volkes, Frelbursf, 
1840, p. X : * I>a3 Sprichwort Ist ein mlt 6£fentUchem Gepra^ 
ansgemunxter Satz, der selnen Curs und aoerkannten Werth 
unter dem Yolke hat.’ In this connexion the famous definition 
of Erasmu* {Adaoxorum Chiliadti ires') may be given : ' Cekbre 
dictum, sdta (juaplam noritote inslgne.' The eecond part of 
thk defintUoa ia not cenerally acceptra br recent investigators. 

2 Proverbs and OldSayed Savs and Aaagest London, 1659. 
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truth. The sages of Israel may have started with 
the popular proverb as the basis of their work, but 
their hnished product shows evidence of careful 
literary workmanship. The literary flavour of 
the gnome is unmistakable, and its lineage can 
very frequently bo traced. If this distinction is 
maintained, the polished gems of the canonical 
hook of Proverbs are gnomes. They are fruits of 
long reflexion. 

The genuine popular proverb takes us back to 
the infancy of races and ch-ilizations ; in thoir 
origins they belong to the age which gave birth to 
the folk-song and the ballad. Tlio OT reveals the 
manner of the genesis of the folk-proverb. An 
impressive event called it forth. The incongruity 
of the situation when Saul fell under the influence 
of the prophetic ecstasy produced such a profound 
impression on the popular mind that it led to the 
utterance of the proverb, ‘ Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (1 S lO’®-). Wo also know an ancient 
Egj'ptian proverb which owes its origin to some 
historical event. Alluding to Merenptah’s fame 
in Libya, it runs : ‘ The youth say to youth, con- 
cerning his victories, ‘‘ It has not been done to us 
before since the time of Ee.’”^ Freytag thinks 
that many of the oldest Arabic proverbs arose in 
connexiou witVi aome notable event in tbe history 
of a tribe or some striking personal experience.^ 
The historical occasion that gave birth to famous 
popular proverbs is more easily traced in the Greek 
and Latin literatures. With the words, ‘ Don’t 
move Camarina’ (^lij xlvet Ka/iipivav), the Greeks 
were accustomed to caution each other to give 
questions fraught with uncertain issues a wide 
berth. The allusion is historical and refers to the 
draining of the lake north of Camarina contrary to 
the advice of the oracle, thus weakening the 
defences of tlic city. The famous Latin adage, 
'Bomanns sodendo vincit,’ sprang from the effec- 
tive tactics of Hannibal’s opponent, Fabius 
Maximus. The popular proverb, ‘When you go 
to Borne, do as Borne docs,’ is an interesting 
instance of how an aphorism may grow out of on 
incident which was subsequently forgotten. Few 
who use it know that it had its origin in connexion 
with Monica, the mother of St. Augnstine. As 
the Sabbath was a feast day in hlilnn according to 
prevailing Komau usage, hut a fast at her native 
place of Tagaste, blonica was perplexed os to 
her course and her conscience troubled her. St. 
Ambrose settled the case of coasoionce by uttering 
this ofc-quoted adage. 

Another group of proverbs were derived from 
riddles iq.v.), and it may well he that many of the 
maxims of the OT canonical collection originated 
in this way. The ada"e of Pr 22’, ' A good name 
is rather to be chosen tlian great riches, ami loving 
favour than silver and gold,’ is probably the finished 
form of an answer to a riddle. The riddle was 
probably propounded as follows: ‘AA’hat is worth 
more than gold?’; the answer would be, ‘A good 
name.'* Again, a proverb may he the condensa- 
tion of a fable or parable into a single phrase. 
Thus arose the popular Greek adage, ‘ To play the 
fox to another fox ’ (dXure/tlfti>> irphs irlpav dXiiirtjco). 
A popular maxim even in modern times, ‘Every 
cock on his own dunghill,’ can be traced back to 
Seneca, who thus summed up the quintessence of 
one of Alsop’s fables (‘Gallns in buo sterquiiinio 
plurimum This process accounts for the genesis 
of English aphorisms like ‘sour grapes ’and ‘dog 
in the manger.’ 

’ J. H. Breasted, Ancient Jtecorde of Egypt^ Chicago, 1D05-07, 
{ 611. 

9 C. W. F, Frevtag, Arabwn Eroverlna^ Bonn, ISIS ; cf. esp. 
ill. 2. pp. 221-323. 

SCI. n. Oort and I. Hoorkaas, The Bible for Leamen, 
Boston. lsrS-70, it SO. 
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Famous proverbs which owe their popularity to 
their well-balanced symmetrical pbrascolo^ Iiave 
long individual Iiistories behind them. This liter- 
ary development frequently cannot he traced in 
the languages of antiquity. But the process by 
which a popular saying was cut and polished into 
a gem by a sneecssion of artists may be seen in the 
case of Sterne’s famous adage, ‘ God tempers the 
wind to the shorn iamb.’ Sterne found it in the 
WTitings of George Herbert (1640) in the form, 
‘To a close-shorn slicep God gives wind by 
measure ’ ; Herbert in turn borrowed it from the 
French, and it has been traced back to the 
Latin. 

3 . Form, — While the folk-proverb, when it 
onginates, may not circulate in poetic dress, yet 
wcfl-cstablished proverbs and gnomes are almost 
invariably expressed either in rhythmical language 
or in poetry proper. The Hebrew proverbs of the 
OT canon, ns well as those of Sirach,’ possess all 
tho characteristic features of Hebrew poetry, the 
most notable of which is parallelism. Sumerian 

rovorhs, among the most ancient that have come 

own to us, display the same cliaraoteristic. 
Arabic proverbs are couched in the various rhymes 
of Arabic poetry. Gnomic poetry forms a large 
section of tbe etinca,! side of Sanskrit literature. 
The Chinese proverbs are in the form of couplets. 
XVith this people it has been a favourite practice 
in the .schools for the teacher to give one line and 
the scholar to furnish the second.” The majority 
of Greek proverbs are metrical in form. The 
Greek gnomic poets, like Theognis and Solon, did 
for Greek literature what unknown poets did for 
tho Hebrew— gave many of tlie popular proverbial 
s.ayings n literary setting and thereby invested 
tiieni with a permanent influence. The usual 
metres of Greek proverbs are the anapaistio, iambic, 
trocli.aic, and dnctylic.* In modern literatures 
proverbs usually assume poetical form, for rhyme 
and alliteration lend charm not only to English 
proverbs but also to those of all modem nations. 
A few samples must sulliee : ‘A kin^s face should 
give grace’: ‘Slow help is no help’; ‘Who goes 
a-horrowing goes n-sorrowing’ ; ‘Qni prend, se 
rend ’ ; ‘ Clii vh piano vh sano, e vh lontano ’ j 
‘Gutes Wort find't gate Statt' ; ‘ Wie die Arbeit, 
so dor Lolm.’ A popular Italian proverb combines 
tbe three qualities of brevity, rh 3 -me, and allitera- 
tion; ‘Traduttori, traditori,’ ‘Translators, traitors.’ 
Proverbs abound in certain figures of speech which 
add to their impressiveness. The two most cliar- 
acteristio of these iigures are hj’perbole and 
paradox. The forcibleness of the proverb is largely 
due to the emploj'ment of these hgures of speech, 
which the Oriental especially affects. As an 
example of hj’perbole let us cite an Arabic proverb : 
‘Fling him into tlie Nile and he will come up with 
a fish in his mouth,’ or the German ‘ Wer’s Gliiok 
hat, dem kalbert ein Oclis’ (‘Tlie luckj' man’s o.x 
calves’): as a paradoxical proverb, note ‘No 
answ’er is also an ansiver.’ 

4 . Occurrence. — Proverbs are of nniversal occui- 
rence ; there is no speech or language in which they 
are not found. Going back to the remotest anti- 
quitj’, we discover them embedded in tbe literary 
remains of Babylonia and Epypt. The oldest 
are found in a Sumerian text. Bawlinson, ii. 16, is 
the copy of a tablet inscribed with examples for 
instruction in Sumerian grammar, and a number 
of these examples consist of ancient Sumerian pro- 
verbs. In all, this tablet lias preserved eighteen 
proverbs and riddles, some of which are very 

I In addition to commentaries on the Apocri'pha, consult art. 
‘Sirach,' in UBB. 

9 A. H. Smith, Proverbs and Common Sayings from the 
ChinciOt Sban^hni, 1002. 

3 An excellent art, on classical proverbs la to be found in 
Quanerly ^evttic, exxw [1863] 217 tf. 
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similar in structure to those of the OT.* Among 
the Egyptians the viziers Kegumne, Imhotep, and 
Ptahotep, of the Vlth dynasty, put their wisdom 
into the form of proverbs. As these officiais belong 
to the Old Kingdom, i.e. prior to 2500 B.C., some 
conception may be gained of the antiquity of pro- 
verbial literature among the Egyptians. Long 
before the days of Confucius the Chinese had 
embodied their wisdom in CTomes, and they were 
a favourite vehicle for moral instruction with that 
sage. The proverb had reached a position of com- 
manding iniiuence among the Greeks prior to the 
great gnomic poets, Solon, Phocylides, and Tlie- 
ognis. The great lyric poets who preceded them, 


fact Is the famous anthology, Sarngadhara-Pad- 
dhati, of the 14th cent., containing 6000 verses 
culled from 264 different writers.^ Bohtlingk 
coilected 7613 verses of Sanskrit gnomic poetry 
and published them under the title Indische 
Spruche (Leipzig, 1870-74). Aphoristic ethical 
poetry was zealously cultivated among the Hindus. 
Turning to one of the standard coilections of pro- 
verbs, such as La Sapiema del Monde by G. Straf- 
forello, a monumental Italian dictionaiy of pro- 
verbs, we find catalogued in it proverbial sayings 
from every nook and corner of the world. No 
race, whether high or low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, has been udthout them. Nations renowned 
for the cultivation of iiterature have treasured 
their proverbial inheritance and have polished 
their adages until they have become gems. Non- 
literary people, the savages of primitive culture, 
have had their proverbs, which have been learned 
only through direct intercourse with the people. 
The missionary and the adequately equipped 
traveller have collected these for us, A notable 
anthology of this kind is R. F. Burton’s Wit and 
Wisdom from W. Africa (London, 1865). C. M. 
Doughty, in the classic Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(Cambridge, 1888), records a few that he heard in 
conversation with the Bedawln. While proverbs 
are universal in their occurrence and are found to 
take local form and colour even in the dialects of 
modem languages, yet they are especially beloved 
by Oriental peoples, and it is among them that 
they were seriously cultivated. In the modem 
world of Europe and America the folk-proverb still 
wields a potent influence among the masses, 
while the gnomic saying which has behind it the 
authority of great literary genius is often quoted 
by the cultivated. 

S. Value and significance.— Proverbs and gnomic 
literature are worthy of serious study for two 
principal reasons : (1) they have had a subtle and 
pervasive influence on popular opinion ; (2) they 
are trustworthy witnesses to the social, political, 
ethical, and religious ideals of the peoples among 
whom they originated and circulated. Gerber says : 
_ *The fligniDcance ot tUe proverb In its influence on the forma- 
tion and preservation of the modes of thought is to be rated 
very high. Its influence on the civilization of nations is exceed- 
in^ly far-reaching. With silent guidance it moulds public 
opinion as porveriully and ns manifoldly' as the estimate of the 
relations of private life, indeed even the reflections of the 
highly cultured ' {Die Sprache als Kumt, ii. 405). 

The greatest literary geniuses have set the seal 
of their approval upon popular proverbs and made 
them household words by quoting them or placing 
them in the mouths of their characters. Among 
the Greeks many of the earliest proverbs were 
responses of oracles; their poets were fond of 
quoting and coining maxims and proverbial say- 
ings. All the great writers of Hellas affect them. 

1 M. Jager, ‘ Assyrisohe Rathsel und Epriichworter,’ BASS ii. 
[18911274 0. 

2 This Sanskrit work is analyzed in ZDUO xxvii. [1873]. 


and me seven so-caiieu wise men wno loiiowea, 
put into literary form the popular wisdom of preced- 
mo cenerations. An adequate testimony to this 


They are found in the verses of Hesiod and Homer, 
among the lines of the lyrist Pindar, the gnomic 
poets Solon and Tlieognis, the great tragedians 
and comic poets.* The moral of many of the stories 
of the Homeric poems was summed up in a ei^le 
line which gained currency ns a proverb. The 
great Latin poets loved the proverb, and many 
proverbs that are common in the modern world go 
back to Horace, Juvenal, or Terence; e.g., the 
Frenchman characterizes the favourite of fortune 
as ‘le fils de la poule blanche,’ a phrase which can 
be traced to Juvenal’s ‘ gallime filius albse.’* 
Shakespeare has given popularity and authority to 
many a striking sentence which has become a pro- 
verb in cultivated circles. Two may be mentioned : 
‘Something is rotten in the state of Denmark,’ 
and ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ Dante’s ‘ Lasciate 
ogni sperauza,’ Molibre’s ‘ Vous I’avez voulu, George 
Dandin,’ and Schiller’s ‘ Die schonen Tage in Aran- 
juez sind nun zu Ende’ are examples of proverbial- 
sayings which have become household words through 
the popularity of national poets. 

The great philosophers of antiquity did not 
disdain proverbs. The pages of Aristotle and Plato 
are liberally sprinkled with terse, pithy sayings, 
and Cicero’s uTitings teem with proverbs. More 
than this, proverbs and gnomic literature were 
two of the seed-plots of Greek philosophy. The 
political and moral philosophy of the Hellenic race 
had its origins in the isolated maxims and gnomes 
of the seven sages of Greece and the raomic poetry 
of Theognis and his contemporary, Phocylides (6th 
centu^ B.C.).* 

While Greek philosophy outgrew these humble 
beginnings and developed into an elaborate meta- 
physical system, the spirit that produced the 
proverbs of Solomon and Siraoh reached its full 
development within the pale of later Judaism. 
The number of proverbs was legion, and they were 
used by the learned rabbis, were current in social 
intercourse, and were the favourite means of im- 
parting ethical instruction to the youth. The two 
Talmuds, Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Mishnah, 
and the Midrashim, as well as the Targums, are 
rich in proverbs and proverbial sayings. They 
occur both in Aramaic and in Hebrew, touch upon 
almost every conceivable subject, and extend over 
a period of more than 800 years of Jewish history, 
from Simon the Righteous (high priest,310-291 B.c.) 
down to Rabbi Asher. The best known and most 
popular collection of Jewish proverbs is found in 
the Mishnic tract entitled Pirge AbhCth (‘ Sayings 
of the Fathers’).* Another famous collection is 
the AbhCth de B. Nathan. The former, usually 
bound with a Jewish prayer-book, contains the 
sayings and proverbs of 63 rabbis and teachers 
arranged chronologically and covering a period of 
600 years, from 300 B.c. downwards. Its import- 
ance may be judged from the rule requiring a read- 
ing of one of its sections each Sabbath. The 
Abhdth de B. Nathan, a TOsefta or Haggada of the 
Mishnio tract Abhbth, consisting of 41 chapters 
which contain proverbs and their explanations, 
reached its final form in the 8th century A.D. 

The Jews of this period delighted in gnomes. 
A quotation from the Midrash Babbah to Canticles 
will give an idea of the esteem in which they were 
held: 

* Let not a proverb be despised in thine eyes, for by means of 
a proverb one is able to understand the words of the Torah 
(ihtir. Canf. 16). 

It was all the more highly esteemed if it could be 
supported by a proof text from the OT. In this 

1 Menander’s collection entitled Senieniiw Monostichai was 
famous in antiquity. 

2 xui. 141. 

2 E. Zeller, PhUosophie der Grieehen, Leipzig, 1892, i. 105 ft. 

4 Savings of the Jevnsh Fathers-, ed. 0. Taylor, Cambridge, 
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tnpe it ^vas introduced by one of two formulie ; (1) 
‘ There is for it a proof text ’ (a'a)9 or (2) ‘ Lo ! it 

is a verse of the Scripture ’ (mn ’no). So popular 
was it, and so highly esteemed, that it was used to 
elucidate problems in almost every sphere and 
circumstance of life. Proverbs were considered 
efficacious in removing doubts aud difficulties; 
they were quoted to elucidate names and obscure 
passages or Scripture; amid sorrow they shed 
comfort, and in social gatherings they increased 
the good cheer. IVitli a inushCti it was customary 
to speed the parting guest, and with one a literary 
man found an appropriate close for his booh. 

In this period of Jewish history a careful dis- 
tinction was drawn between the proverb of the 
scholar and the folk-proverb, and a distinctive 
formula was used to introduce each kind. To the 
former was prefixed one of the following formula: : 
‘ a proverb in the mouth of the rabbis,’ ‘ the rabbis 
teach,’ * they teach,’ or ‘ some say ’ ; to the latter ; 
'according to the words of the people,’ ‘so speak 
the people,’ ‘the Judfeans say, ‘the Galiteans 
say.’ If the proverb happenecl to occur in Scrip- 
ture, there was a special introductory formula: 
‘the proverb runs’ (■i?1n Vibo). To the folk- 
proverb belong the maxims of the trades and gilds, 
tor each such organization or profession had its 
ou-n special proverbs; to the former belong the 
gnomes of the collections mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. To gain an adequate idea of the 
scope of the topics embraced in Jeudsh proverbs 
and to form an estimate of their influence, one 
must turn to J. R. riirstentlial, Rabbinische 
Antholorfie (Breslau, 1835), L. Dukes, Rabbinische 
Blumenlese (Leipzig, 1844), or J. Filrst, Pcrlen- 
schniire Aramaischcr Gnomon tend Licdcr (do. 1836). 

It is worthy of note that, among the Chinese, 
proverbs and proverbial sayings enjoy a similar 
position of high esteem and a far-reaching influence. 
The classics of the Chinese abound in them, and 
ignorant peasants are said to coin them. "We have 
noted above that the schoolboy is furnished with 
one line and, as an exercise, is required to com- 
lete the couplet. Every class of society takes 
elight in the proverb, from the emperor on his 
throne to the beggar in his hovel. There is no 
conceivable situation in life for which the proverbial 
■a-isdom of the Chinese cannot furnish some apposite 
citation. 

Among the nations of the Occident gnomic 
poetry does not flourish, and proverbs are not used 
in the formal instruction of the philosophical 
schools, yet the popular proverb has been of im- 
portance in the formation of the standards of 
public morality. Proverbs like the following are 
valuable ethical precepts which have kept high 
ideals before the masses : ‘A lie has no legs’ (the 
Spaniard says : ‘A lie has short legs’; the Swiss; 

‘ It takes a good many shovelfuls of earth to bury 
the truth ’ ; a Spanish parallel runs : ‘ Tell the 
truth and shame the devil ’). On the other hand, 
there are proverbial sayings accepted by the masses 
as current coin of the moral realm which have 
been very pernicious in their influence. Trench 
strikingly terms them ‘scoundrel maxims’ (Fro- 
verbs and their Lessons, p. 102). They are 
frequently quoted to justify sin and immorality. 
Outstanding examples are: ‘Every man has his 
price’ (Dutch: ‘Selfs the man’); the German 
‘Einmal keinmal,’ which bos had a very vicious 
influence in defence of sin ; similar to it is the 
Italian ; ‘ A sin concealed is half forgiven.’ 

Some proverbs are distinctly Christian and reach 
the heights of evangelical morality: ‘Love rules 
his kingdom without a sword’ (Italian); ‘The 
way to heaven is by Weeping Cross’ (English); 
‘God never wounds with both hands’ (Spanish); 

‘ Every cross hath its inscription ’ (English). 


Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
among Orientals and peoples of primitive culture 
n gnomic literature forms the foundations of moral 
and political philosophy. In races of advanced 
civilization and culture it plays no part in the 
teaching of formal schools, but continues to exer- 
cise a potent influence on popular ideals, of conduct 
and conception of character. Proverbs continue 
to be employed by poets and religious teachers to 
impress upon the minds of the masses fundamental 
principles of morality and noble living. The 
authority of proverbs is acknowledged by the 
people generally because they constitute the hoard 
of a nation’s wisdom, the silent unconscious ac- 
cumulation that grows up in a long lapse of time. 

Literature. — R. C. Trench, Proverbs and their Lessons, 
London and New York, 1005 (the best general work In English, 
with n valuable bibliography including a list oi proverbial 
collections in various languages); G. Gerber, Die Sprache als 
Jftmst, Berlin^ 18S5 (the author discusses the proverb ns a 
literary torm, li. S07-442); Bta.sraas,JdagionimChiliadestres, 
Venice, 1503 (a great treasure-house of classical proverbs from 
which nil subsequent writers and collectors have borrowed); G. 
Strafforello, La Sapimea del Hondo, 3 vols., Turin, 1883 (nn 
elaborate collection of proverbs from every quarter of the globe 
translated into Italian) ; H. Bois, La Potsie ffnornigue chez ies 
Hihreuz et chez les Grees, Toulouse, 1836. Other important 
works have been mentioned In the arUcle and notes. 

James A. Kelso. 

PROVIDENCE.— I. Use of tee word.— 
The English word ‘ providence,’ meaning by deriva- 
tion foresight, is in practice applied to thoughtful 
preparation for future needs. As used in religion. 
Providence is understood in a theistic sense to 
denote the care of God for His creatures. His 
general supervision over them, and the ordering of 
the whole course of things for their good. There 
is no corresponding word in Hebrew, though the 
thought is present throughout the OT. In Greek 
rrpirota is used freely in classical literature for 
forethonght, human and divine. It is employed 
absolutely in Xenophon and Plutarch for the 
watchful care of the gods, and it forms one of the 
names under which Athene was worshipped at 
Delphi. It occurs twice in Wis (14* : ‘ Thy provi- 
dence, O Father, guideth’ the vessel amidst the 
waves, and 17* : lawless men are said to be ‘ exiled 
from the eternal providence ’). In the NT rrp6voia is 
found twice only (Ac 24*, Bo 13’*), in both cases to 
describe human prevision. But the doctrine of the 
Divine ordering of the affairs of the world pervades 
nil the NT writings. In a very wide sense some 
such idea would seem to bo indispensable to 
religion, although — as in Buddhism and some forms 
of pantheism — the word ‘providence’ cannot be 
legitimately used ns of a relation between ‘God’ 
and ‘ the world.’ In popular parlance it has too 
often included superstitions and unworthy ideas of 
deity, which responsible teachers would not coun- 
tenance. 

In the more restricted area of Chrisrian theology 
Divine Providence is theoretically distinguished, 
on the one hand, from God’s preservation of oil 
His creatures, including man ; and, on the other, 
from His moral government. The latter is said to 
concern the character and education of men as 
moral creatures, their welfare and destiny, while 
Providence is concerned with the affairs and events 
of life and the way in which a Divine purpose is 
accomplished in and through them. The two are, 
however, almost insepariftle even in thought. 
The Christian doctrine is one of faith, resting upon 
the attributes and character of God generally, but 
especially as made known in Christ. Providence 
implies a God of unbounded wisdom, power, and 
goodness, who unceasingly directs human afikirs, 
great and small, for the accomplishment of the 
highest spiritual ends. Divine action depends on 
a Divine purpose ; and this perfectly expresses 
the Divine nature and perfections. Christian 
faith holds that God rules and overrules all that 
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takes place in the uniTerse, so as ultimately to 
realize His own eternal purposes. It is always 
to be understood, however, that such language 
implies a measure of symbolism. As in creation 
God is not a Divine ‘ artificer,’ though the phrase- 
ology employed m^seem sometimes to imply this, 
so in Providence He does not need to ‘ plan ’ and 
scheme as men do ; He views all things specie 
atemitatis. But, allowing for the imperfection of 
human speech, the truth as to the relation between 
God and the world is best conveyed by some such 
phraseology. 

II. Historical. — r. Introductoiy. — Beliefs 
implying some kind of living relation between 
divine and human beings are found in all religions ; 
in proportion as these die down, the character of 
the system changes from a religion to a philosophy. 
Even in fetishism, or in Caliban’s description of 
Setebos, some kind of purpose is discernible, some 
measure of protection is granted to worshippers 
who take the steps necessary to propitiate the 
ruling powers. In polytheism, with its ‘gods 
many and lords many,’ such a word as ‘Baalim’ 
may stand simply for unknoum forces in nature or 
for particular deities who quite arbitrarily reward 
their favourite devotees. But, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, on order may he discernible in the pantheon. 
Such a measure of superiority may be assigned to 
Zeus that his decrees may run, and his rewards 
and punishments be distributed, as those of a kind 
of secondary Providence. Above him may stand, 
or hover, a dim figure — Mofpo, 6fpu, or 'AvdyKij — so 
that it is often difficult to say whether the rudi- 
mentary control of all things, as thus outlined, is 
blind or intelligent. The Buddliist idea of karma 
— the inexorable linking of all acts with their 
consequences — excludes Providence, Karma does 
not indeed, as has been said, necessarily lie outside 
the pale of religion proper, A moral order may be 
bound up with it ; a saviour of a sort may appear, 
and there may be, in other ways than by nirvana, 
an end beyond the end. But in none of these cases 
can the word ‘Providence’ be applied in its usual 
acceptation, since this implies intelligent purpose 
and an end presumably good and beneficent, 
together with active and constant operation for tlie 
attainment of clearly conceived designs. 

2. In the OT. — The OT conception of life is 
dominated by the thought of Divine Providence in 
some sense, but progress is discernible in the ideas 
entertained of God’s purposes and methods and of 
man’s relation to them. In the early stages of 
Israel’s history these were necessarily crude and 
partial. Tribal and national ideas of deity pre- 
vailed, and only after the Exile was the God 
of Israel identified with the God of the whole 
earth. Without attempting in this sketch accur- 
ately to distinguish the stages of development, it 
may be said that, throughout the whole, God is 
recognized as accomplishing His purposes for men 
(1) in the ordinary course of nature, and (2) by 
rneansof special interventions, or miracles. Pa 104 
gives a striking illustration of the belief that God 
in nature works for the benefit of all His creatures, 
making winds His messengers and flames of fire 
His ministers. In Jer 31“ 33“ the succession of 
day and night is viewed as part of a beneficent 
Divine ‘covenant’ with man, which cannot be 
violated or inodified. The great symbolic picture 
of the chariot in Ezk 1 portrays the glory of 
sovereign Providence Miracles are special proofs 
that God, who can do whatever He wills, makes 
all forces to subserve His designs, especially for 
His own people. He works, however, not as fate, 
nor as mere abstract law. Man’s power of choice 
and voluntary action is presupposed ; appeals are 
made for obedience, and disobedience will be 
punished. Ultimate control, however, lies with 


the All-Sovereign, who moulds His material as a 
potter the day; in dealing with the headstrong 
wills of men God rules — and overrules. The story 
of Joseph shows how actions intended for evil were 
made to accomplish good. The moral of this and 
nearly all OT stories is summed up in Pr 16® 
‘A man’s heart deviseth his way: but Juhweh 
directeth his steps.’ 

Even where exceptions arise so serious that it 
would appear either that the idea of superinten- 
dence is a mistake, or that God has forgotten, or 
that ‘my way is hid from Jahweh,’ the godly man 
will not lose his confidence. Iri the later history 
certain standing riddles of Providence were explic- 
itly raised — c.g., the visiting of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, the sufferings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked. 
These problems were faced by the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in certain Psalms, and in 
the book of Job, more or less unsuccessfully. The 
book of Ecclesiastes stands by itself, and its main 
drift has always been disputed. Its presence in 
the canon is probably due to the view that the 
awkward knots presented in earlier chapters were 
cut by the sharp knife applied to them all in 12'®<- 
But some of the sceptical suggestions made in 
Qoheleth were recomized in passing moods by the 
writers of such Psalms as 49, 73, 77, and 88, who 
nevertheless did not abandon their belief in a 
Providence both wise and kind. 

3. In the extra-canonical writings. — In the extra- 
canonical writings of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
B.C. Greek and other external influences are occa- 
sionally manifest, but they show no weakening of 
belief in God’s righteous government of the world. 
Anthropomorphic expressions become less frequent, 
and the transcendence of God is emphasized, but 
the moral qualities of the Deity — righteousness 
and loving-kindness — are as fully maintained as 
in the canonical books. In Wis 8* Divine wisdom 
is identical with Providence, which ‘ordereth all 
tilings graciously,’ and in 11“ the same power is 
said to have ‘ordered all things by measure, 
number and weight.’ Delays in tlie execution of 
judgment are due to the fact that ‘Thou, being 
sovereign over thy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
and with great forbearance dost thou govern us ’ 
(12'®). A power of choice is given to man, for the 
Lord who mode him ‘ left him in the hand of his 
own counsel,’ so that ‘ before man is life and 
death ; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be 
given him’ (Sir 16”). The language of Josephus 
in a much-quoted passage is not quite clear, but he 
seems to ascribe to the Pharisees a belief in ‘ fate, 
which co-operates in every action,’ while the 
Sadducees ‘ascribe all evil to man’s free choice’ 
(BJ' II. viii. 14, Ant. XIII. v. 9). The chief differ- 
ences, however, in the Jewish doctrine of Provi- 
dence during this period are due to a growing belief 
in a future life and in judgment beyond the grave, 
as well as to the general tenor of Apocalyptic 
teaching concerning the relation of the present 
and the coming age. In 2 Mao 7 the hope is 
several times reiterated that ‘the King of the 
world will raise up those who have died for his 
laws unto an eternal renewal of life ’ (vv.®-*® etc.). 

4. In the NT. — The NT is continuous with the 
OT, but its doctrine of Providence is more minute, 
more personal, more tender. The teaching of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount strikes the 
key-note. Not the Lord of heaven and earth, 
mindful of Israel alone among the nations, is there 
celebrated, but ‘your Father which is in heaven,’ 
who clothes the lilies with beauty, and without 
whom not even a sparrow falls to the ground. 
The Lord’s Prayer is addressed to a Father who 
can and will care for both the bodies and the souls 
of His children. The impartiality of the Creator 
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under a ‘ reign of law ’ is recognized in Mt 5“ as 
well as the special response which He makes to the 
believing prayer of true disciples (Jlk 9=* 11^-^). 
Bash conclusions concerning the character of those 
upon whom mevous calamities have fallen are 
condemned (Lk 13''*) ; the anomalies and inequali- 
ties of earthly conditions will he rectified at the 
great Judgment that is to come, by the rewards 
and punishments then to he allotted. The parables 
of the Tares, of Dives and Lazarus, and those 
recorded in Mt 23 are snfiScient indications of 
this. 

The Apostles in their teaching follow the lines 
thus laid down. St. Paul occasionally affords a 
glimpse into his- philosophy of history, as in 
Bo 9-11 and 1 Co 15“"^. The teaching of 1 Peter 
on suffering, of Hebrews on the two Covenants 
and their issues, of 2 Peter on Divine forbearance, 
and of the Apocalypse on present and future judg- 
ments shows how largely the early Church in 
times of severe persecution found its theodicy in 
expectations of a coming age. The OT teaching 
concerning the Divine purposes in ordering the 
course of this world is for the most port preserved 
in the NT with special emphasis on the redeeming 
love, as well as tire judicim righteousness, of God. 
But nothing less than a revolution was created hy 
the revelation of a future life and the Besurrection 
and Second Coming of Him who had ‘abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.’ Whilst the same elements 
are preserved in the spiritual landscape, the focus 
of the picture is so altered, and its proportions and 
values are so different, that the effect is wholly 
new. Problems of Providence almost disappear in 
the light of grace and the glory Avhioh shines into 
the present life from beyond the grave. 

5. In Grsco-Roman teaching,— Grteeo-Boman 
teaching on what corresponds to a doctrine of 
Providence is chiefly represented in the Stoic 
schools. Earlier traditions are found in popular 
mythologies, which present for the most part a 
superficial view of life end human affairs. Tlie 
schools of philosophy represented by Heraklei- 
tos and Anaxagoras inculcated a belief in the 
Eternal Season, while lofty views of justice and 
retribution appear in the great Greek dramatists. 
Plato stands for the supremacy of the Biglit and 
the Good, fora World-Beason, and a World-Process, 
the teleological character of which he maintained. 
But he taught no doctrine of the personal care of a 
personal God. Aristotle followed on similar lines, 
and may be said to have taught monotheism 
without God. He believed in order, harmony, 
unity of control in the conrse of the world, but the 
fact that his interpreters still debate concerning 
the connotation of the term ' God ’ in his writings 
speaks for itself. Cicero represents the best side 
of paganism when ho makes Balbns say that, 
granted the existence of the gods, it must he 
acknowledged that the administration of the 
world is carried on ‘eomm conailio’ (rf« If at. Dear. 
ii. 30). 

Epicums and Zeno represent opposite poles of 
thought. The Epicurean held that fear of the 
gods was servile, that those who wish to live in 
serenity care nothing for the gods, as the gods, if 
there be such, care nothing for them. The Stoic, 
on the other Itand, emphasized the unity of life 
and often spoke of Proridence, though without 
theistic implications. His doctrine was a philo- 
sophic monism, the world being a single substance, 
a kind of self-evolution of the Deity. God was 
hut a mode of matter, or matter a mode of God. 
The resemblance between Stoicism and Christi- 
anity is superficial and largely a matter of phrase- 
oloCT, though the coincidence of words and phrases 
is often very striking, Lightfoot, in his essay on 
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Paul and Seneca (Philippians*, London, 1878, pp. 
270-328), has illustrated this subject at length. 
Parts of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus might be used 
hy a theist believing in Providential government. 
But the God of Stoicism is synonymous with 
nature, necessity, fate, the all. The Stoic said 
‘ God is spirit,’ hut his wvep/io was an ethere.alized 
form of matter, and for him the universe itself is 
alive. The Providence of the Stoics was a kind of 
causal nexus running through the whole universe. 
All that happens is through determination, elnap- 
lUvTi, that which is fixed by fate. The glorification 
of iriOeia, which was characteristic of the school, 
shows that no personal interest or care was ascribed 
to the abstraction called God. To ‘ live according 
to natnre ’ meant that each man formed part of a 
mighty and orderly system, in harmony with 
which it was his duty to live, submissive to that 
universum of which Marcus says : 

• 0 Nature ! From thee are aU thinfre, in thee all things 
subsist, and to thee all tend ' (ileditatims. It, 10). 

Neo-Platonism exhibits more affinity with 
Christianity on the mystical side, but its specula- 
tive doctrine of an ineffable and absolute deity 
stands diametrically opposed to such a relation 
between God and the world as is implied hy a 
fatherly Providence. 

6. Patristic and Scholastic. — ^In the Patristic 
and Scholastic periods of the Christian Church 
interest, so far as our subject is concerned, circles 
chiefly round the great standing problems of the 
existence of evil and of predestination versus free 
will, A general doctrine of Providence is assumed 
by Christian teachers os essential to belief in God. 
The Greek Fathers from Clement and Origen on- 
wards taught human freedom and responsibility, 
and were disposed to explain the presence of evil 
in the world by describing it as negative, not a 
substance. The teaching of predestination in the 
West was in practice held side by side with a 
belief in Providence, Augustine furnishing a strik- 
ing example of this. In a famous passage {Conf. 
hk. vii. chs. 11, 13) he describes God as the only 
reality, evil being at the same time ' unreal ’ or 
‘partial good’ (see also SoUloy. i. 2f.). But, com- 
bined with these distinctly, Neo-Platomst elements, 
Augustine taught a clear and elaborate doctrine of 
Providence as controlling events in their utmost 
details. His treatise de Civitate Dei formulates a 
philosophy of history based on this fundamental 
conception. Scholasticism, hy its intimate blend- 
ing of philosopliy and theology, did much to 
develop Christian doctrine on the relation between 
God and the world. Thomas Aquinas brought all 
his resources to hear on (questions of this kind. 
His position is that of a modified predestinarianism. 
The Divine foreordination which he teaches leaves 
room — at the expense of some inconsistency — both 
for human free will and for a doctrine of Providence 
which theoretically embraces all details in human 
history. Boman Catholic doctrine as formulated 
at Trent is based on Aquinas, and exhibits God as 
Buler and Guardian of men in the minntire of 
individual life, as well as in the broad outlines of 
national history. 

7, Protestant. — Protestantism manifested little 
divergence on the great fundamental questions of 
natural theology. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli 
alike understood by Providence a Divine foreordina- 
tion, which included the operations of man as well 
ns the coarse of nature. They believed that the 
actions of wicked men are so overruled hy Divine 
wisdom and power that the presence of evil in the 
world is no blot upon God’s character and govern- 
ment. Few attempted to work out these general 
theories in detail. The ‘occasionalism’ ly.v.) of 
Malehranche, which implied the continuous inter- 
position of the Deity and treated finite things ns 
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affording only ‘occasions’ for Divine ^erations, 
may be mentioned as one hypothesis. It was not 
accepted by many, and was obviously open to the 
charge of implying a kind of perpetual miracle. 
It made way for the more reasonable theory of 
‘ concurrence ’ (see below). The rationalism (g.n.) 
of the ISth cent, ijroduced both the Theodicie oi 
Leibniz, -with its picture of the world as, in spite 
of all its imperfections, the best of all possible 
worlds, and the caustic scepticism of Voltaire, who 
in Candide satirized an optimism which could accept 
the earthquake of Lisbon with a light heart. It 
was left for the 19th cent, to show that neither 
the faith of the optimist nor the sneer of the cynic 
was adequate to deal with the facts of life and 
history. 

III. Modurn conceptions. — I . iqth cent, 
theology. — The changes discernible in the course 
of the 19th cent, were produced in the main by the 
following causes, themselves more or less closely 
connected : (1) a change in the conception of God, 
which may be described as a passing from deism 
to theism, from a belief in a transcendent Deity, 
set over against the world which He originally 
created, to a God immanent as well as transcen- 
dent, informing and sustaining a created universe, 
which continues to be entirely dependent on His 
indwelling power ; the cold rationalism which was 
satisfied with a mighty absentee Deity was dis- 
placed by belief in One who meats the craving of 
the human ^irit for union and communion with 
the living God j (2) the Influence of modern 
physical science, which in the first instance 
attempted a mechanical explanation of the uni- 
verse, but which ultimately, through its doctrine 
of evolution, revealed the world as an organism 
developing under the influence of indwelling life ; 
(3) philosophical tendencies of an idealistic type, 
operative mainly at the close of the century. 
These affected very deeply the view taken of the 
relation between God and the world, and conse- 
quently the meaning of Providence. As a matter 
of fact, in the Christian theology of the period the 
name ‘ God ’ covered various undefined meanings, 
ranging from bare theism to views which approaclied 
antheism. The prevalent orthodox opinion was 
escribed by the term concursxts, adapted from the 
Schoolmen, implying a joint activity of God and 
man, so that the effect of every act is produced 
not by God alone, nor by an independent creature. 
There is one efficiency of God and the creature, 
the evil in sinful deeds being due to man alone. 

2. The crucial question of to-day.— The signifi- 
cance and bearings of ‘ concurrence ’ had certainly 
not been thought out. The scientific discoveries 
and philosophical activities of the 19th cent, forced 
upon theologians a number of questions which they 
were only partly prepared to- answer. The worltls 
of theology, philosophy, physical science, and 
ordinary practical life had been so far apart that 
what may he called the necessary exosraosis and 
endosraosis of ideas was not effected. Such inter- 
communication is still far from complete, but the 
process has been carried far enough to show that 
the complex questions raised by the term ‘Provi- 
dence^’ can be answered only by a deeper under- 
standing of the relations between God and man. 

Hume, among other questions which roused men 
from dogmatic slumber, put this very searching 
one-^Is the philosophy of the universe to be wholly 
empirical ? If so, all depends on the definition of 
‘experience.’ What are the facts on which an 
inquiry into Providence— in the sense of belief in 
an Orderer of human life, both omnipotent and 
benevolent — is^ to be based?- Physical facts are 
clearly insufficient. The whole experience of man 
must be taken into account, and mere colligation 
of happenings will not suffice. Their interpreta- ; 


tion is all-important, and in the process postulates 
are employed concerning which fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion exist. The hypothesis of blind 
force as the originating and sustaining cause of 
the universe may be read into what are called 
facts, as well as the hypothesis of a celestial 
Artificer, or of an indwelling as well as overruling 
Deity. Issue between them can be joined only on 
the question. Which of these theories best accounts 
for all the facts of human experience, and what 
doctrine of Providence, or the maintenance of a 
Divine purpose in human affairs, is warranted in 
the light of the best modern knowledge ?_ Granted 
that the doctrine is one of faith, is the faith reason- 
ably based upon all the facts, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, of human life! It is from this stand- 
point that the subject has been approached during 
the close of the 19th and the opening of the 20th 
century. 

Does the theory of an overruling Providence, 
all-wise, almighty, and all-good, ‘ work ’ ? That is, 
does it give a permanently satisfactory account of 
the facts of life, and result in a permanently satis- 
fying explanation of them fiom a moral and spirit- 
ual point of view? If it be granted to the theist 
that there is a God, who operates within, as well 
ns over, the existing order, do the facts warrant a 
belief that He has power and wisdom enough to 
co-ordinate the whole and accomplish a purpose 
beneficent enough to bear out the statement that 
He is ns gracious as He is powerful and wise ! No 
doctrine of Providence can satisfy the modem 
mind which cannot frankly meet this question. 
But the issues raised are so vast and complex, and 
they are so distinctly personal and ethical, rather 
than philosophical and" scientific, that they are, as 
they always have been, difi'erently determined by 
different inquirers. 

3. ‘ General Providence.’ — The answers given by 
the best representatives of modem Protestant 
theology may be described under two headings — 
general and special (or particular) Providence. 
Certain general principles in the ordering of human 
affairs which imply a controlling Deity are such as 
these : (1) God works by law, f.e. by a regular and 
uniform, not by an irregular and arbitrary, method ; 
and this recognized order, while it raises serious 
difficulties in particular cases, is obviously advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the whole. But the 
Divine operation in question is exerted not upon a 
plastic material substance, but upon the partially 
independent and largely recalcitrant wills of men. 
Hence conflict is discernible, contradictions appear, 
and at best delay arises in the accomplishment of 
results. The principles of (2) solidarity and (3) 
sacrifice are also discernible. These imply that 
men as a race stand or fall together; that, in the 
family, in society, in the nation, and as time 
advances in the history of the race, individuals are 
made to realize the importance of self-denial, self- 
suppression, and it may be self-surrender, for the 
good of the whole. The relation between the 
parts and the whole in the organism, imperfectly 
understood at first, and still ignored in thought 
and practice by many, becomes increasingly clear 
as the knowledge and experience of mankind 
extend. And the twin principles of solidarity and 
sacrifice are pillars upon which any doctrine of 
Providence must ultimately rest. (4) ."While 
advance in the accomplishment of Divine purposes 
is alow and is retarded by only too obvious retro- 
gression, progress is on the whole discernible, 
though the goal which by hypothesis is being 
aimed at can be reached only by advance of 
an admittedly gradual and imperfect kind. The 
above considerations belong to natural theology. 
(5) The believer in a special Christian revelation 
turns naturally to that as normative and determin- 
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ative amidst the baffling complexities of human 
history. Faith in Chnst holds a clue to the 
labyrinth whioh unaided reason disdains to use. 
^Whether Christian faith can be proved to be in 
itself reasonable or not depends upon the extent to 
which the Christian solution, resting upon the 
Incarnation, the Cross, and the Resurrection, can 
be shown to meet the demands made upon it, 

4. * Special Providence.’ — The term ' special 
Providence ’ dates from the time of the Schoolmen, 
who distinguished between Providence universal, 
general, particular, special, and most special. 
Discredit has been brought upon the idea bv the 
way in which it has been interpreted and the 
inferences drawn from supposed Divine interven- 
tion in particular cases. But it is obvious that the 
Providence which does not concern itself with species 
and ffeniis as well as with vniversiim, and with 
the individual as well as with the race, is none at 
all. A deity who is ‘careful of the type’ and 
‘careless of the single life’ does not exercise pro- 
vidence in the usual acceptation of the word. The 
doctrine of special Providence means that God is 
able and willing, not only to promote general well- 
being, but also to secure to every one who trusts 
and obeys Him that all things shall work together 
for his true personal welfare. God does not gener- 
alize without particularizing. Such a process is as 
meaningless in the realm of intellect as it is iniqui- 
tous in the realm of morals. The Father in heaven 
makes His sun to shine on evil and good alike; 
He operates by general laws. But He also so 
orders their working in the natural and spiritual 
worlds taken as one whole that all things are 
made, sooner or later, to contribute to the abiding 
welfare of the faithful servant of God. In this 
ordered whole there is no distinction of small and 
great, as the words ore often understood. The 
criterion of magnitude and importance is to be 
found in the spiritual world. The care for the 
welfare of the individual does not abrogate general 
laws. A doctrine of special Providence does not 
imply the deliverance of the individual from 
specific dangers or the granting to him of specific 
advantages. The same event has a totally differ- 
ent significance for different men. Opportunities 
proverbially come to him who is ready to use them. 
And all things may ‘work together for good to 
them that love God ’ in a sense that is not, and 
cannot be, true for those who are not found in 
union with Himself and in harmony with His 
great designs. 

It may be said that some belief of this kind is 
essential to a theistic religion. It is tested in 
ractice by a belief in the efficacy of prayer and 
y a corresponding doctrine of values in personal, 
social, national, and racial life. It cannot be 
proved by a priori reasoning or established by a 
complete induction from the events of experience, 
especially as understood by those for whom the 
word ‘ spiritual ’ has little or no meaning. But it 
represents a reasonable faith, not a credulous or 
superstitions attitude towards the universe, because 
it is open to receive all well-attested facts and 
furnishes the best explanation of experience ns a 
whole, when studied from a moral and spiritual 
point of view, 

IV. PROBLZTitS RAISED.—lhs difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of a doctrine of Providence 
are in the main those raised against theism (j.u.). 
Theists maintain their view of God and the world 
in spite of the prevalence of pain, failure, death, 
and other factors of existence, of which under the 
rule of a perfectly good God only partial explana- 
tions can oe given. The doctrine of Providence is 
the feature of theism most frequently assailed and 
most difficult to defend, making, os it does, the 
lofty claim that all human activities are subordi- 


nated to the accomplishment of the Divine will and 
to purposes of perfect benevolence. Some of the 
problems raised are metaphysical and concern the 
relation of the One to the many, or the compati- 
bility of Divine foreknowledge with human free 
will. Others are ethical and can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only as parts of a complex w’hole (see 
art. Good and Evil,). Others can only be 
described as standing difficulties, which must 
always attach to what Butler described with 
characteristic caution as ‘a scheme imperfectly 
understood.’ To relegate a portion of the problems 
of Providence to this category is not an unworthy 
evasion, because these proofs of human ignorance 
remain on any alternative theory of the universe 
and are — as the tlieist holds — far less satisfactorily 
dealt with on the hypotheses (say) of naturalism, 
deism, or pantheism. The essential conditions of 
human existence make a measure of ignorance 
concerning what may be called the plans and 
methods of Providence to be inevitable, and all 
reasonable theories of the universe allow for it. 
None the less, no doctrine of Providence can be 
defended, or is likely to be generally accepted, 
which does not find a place for great catastrophes 
— the earthquake of Lisbon, the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the Black Death, or the colossal world- 
war of 1914- . It does not come within the scope 
of the present article to do more than indicate 
some of the ways in which outstanding problems of 
Providence may be, not solved, but reasonably met. 

1. Evolution and design. — Evolution as part of 
the Divine method in the genesis and history of 
life is not inconsistent with teleology. Mode does 
not exclude purpose. The study of processes need 
not interfere — though in practice it may often do 
so— with a belief in ends. The principles of evolu- 
tion ns traced in the lower organisms can be 
applied to human society only with very important 
modifications ; but, so far as evolutionary methods 
are discernible, they do not interfere with design. 
Though they may destroy the evidence for certain 
separate and specific designs and ends, they help 
greatly in building up a conception of one vast 
purpose, which as yet only dimly looms in view. 
Man is on this planet the consummation of life, 
and it is quite consistent with all that is known of 
his development to hold that by the operation of 
Providence the history of mankind is being so 
ordered that the race may realize its highest con- 
ceivable capacity. 

2. Immanence and transcendence. — ^The idea of 
Divine immanence, which has ‘gained such hold of 
recent years, may seem to undermine belief in 
Providence— n doctrine essentially dependent on 
Divine transcendence. The theist claims to main- 
tain both doctrines side by side. If immanence is 
accepted as sometimes taught, it approaches 
pantheism, and the possibility of Providence pro- 
portionally disappears. A professed theist, who 
yetignoresor denies the transcendenceof a personal 
God, has no real belief in Providence. But even 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘The Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness’ at least prepares the 
way for a doctrine which Shakespeare’s ‘divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will,' carries a stage further. Also, ‘ immanence ’ 
is a word only recently adopted to express, not 
quite happily, the fact that tne Divine relation to 
the creature, and especially the course of human 
history, is not purely external. This may, and in 
contemporary writers frequently does, imply move- 
ment in one or more of the following directions : 
(o) a protest against undue reliance on Divine 
intervention from without, especially on miracle, 
as the chief evidence of Divine action; (6) the 
acceptance of self-limitation on the part of the 
Deity as beginning in creation and continuous 
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throughout in His relation with the creature ; (c) 
hence the admission tliat the course of human 
historv, whilst ordered for good, is not the best 
imssible or conceivable. 3Ian has a measure of 
power to delay, or mar, a Divine work which he 
cannot ultimately prevent. If the action of 
Providence is discernible in the destruction of the 
Annada or the banishment of Napoleon to SL 
Helena, account mnstalso be given of themnrderof 
Lincoln at a critical moment in the history' of the 
United States and the cutting short of the career 
of the German Emperor FrMerick ill. and the 
succession of so diflerent a ruler ns 'William ll. 
(d) AxOTments for or against a belief in the Divine 
control of human affairs can never be satisfactorilj- 
based on isolated events. It is the power to 
compel all seeming and real discords into ultimate 
harmony that is asserted ; and this by me.ans of an 
indwelling life, rather than a merely external 
control and mastery. 

3. Divine omnipotence. — Discussions concerning 
the nature of Divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
and the relation of these to man’s freedom of 
choice, cannot be dealt with here (see FltEE Will, 
God, Pbedestinatiok). It may besaid, however, 
in a word that the doctrine of omnipotence has 
often been seriously misunderstood ; that the 
creaturely rrill may be real and operative nithin 
limits without impugning the doctrine of Divine 
control. As Herbert puts it, 

* Eithjr thy command, or thy permission, 

Lay hands on all : they are thy rieht and left ' 

(The Ttmple — "Providence'). 

A line in the context of the same poem puts the 
truth still more succinctly, 

‘AH things have their ndD, yet none but thine." 

4. Some moral problems. — One large doss of 
perpetually recurring problems arises from the 
constitution of nature ns a whole, man forming 
only a part of this, and sometimes a distinctly sub- 1 
ordinate part The phenomena of plivsical pain 
and death fall to be considered under this heamog. 
The theistic contention is that the facts point not 
to essential dualism in the order of nature, but to 
the development of designs which include the 
welfare of the human race as a whole, bat as a 
relative rather than ns an absolute end. The 
existence and course of moral evil in the world 
constitute a still graver difficulty, which is dis- 
cussed in art. Good axd Evil, *but wiu'ch does 
not necessitate either, on the one hand, an explana- 
tion of sin as mere negation or, on the other, a 
denial of the holy love of God. 

5. Immortality. — No doctrine of Providence can 
be complete which does not deal with tlie question 
of immortality. If life beyond the grave is wholly 
denied, our estimate of 'liuman nature and the 
significance of human life is altogether changed. 
Natural theology cannot prove immortality, but it 
can build up a strong argument in its favour, 
‘since a contrary supposition is negatived by all 
that we know of the habits and methods of the 
cosmic process of Evolution ’ (J. Fiske, Zi/e Ever- 
lastinff, London, 1901, p. S6f.). But, at the best, 
strong and confident hope is all that tan be reached 
on the basis of natural theology, and hope cannot 
be used to establish ^ doctrine of Providence. If, 
however, the Christian revelation is to be trusted, 
the solution of the most perplexing problems in rela- 
tion to the Divine government of the world may be 
postponed until the datvn of a future life Ulumines 
them. Enough if it be true eonceming God as 
revealed in Christ that ‘of Him, through Him, 
and unto Him are all things,’ and that the ‘one 
far-off Divine event to which the whole creation 
moves ’ will be realized in the End beyond the end, 
when the Son has delivered np the Kingdom to the 
Father and God is all in all. 
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PRUSSIANS.— See Old Prussians. 

PSALMODIf.— See Htsins, Music (Christian). 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.— During the ages 
of universal belief in ghosts and spirits unusual 
phenomena were commonly attributed to their 
ngenev. In antiquity visions, haunted houses, 
and clairvoyauce were, ns a matter of course, 
referred to spirits. The old Homans practised 
crystallomancy and bydromancy, i.e. clairvoyance 
by gazing in crystals and at the surface of still 
water. They knew also the ‘ divining rod ’ in the 
form of the pcndiile cxploratcur. Tire forked rod 
Iras for centuries been used to discover treasures, 
and even to trace criminals to their hiding-places ; 
and the belief in premonition, received in dreams 
or in apparitions of tvaking life, was current ages 
before Gurncj'’s ‘ Census of Hallucination.’ 

But these and other unusual phenomena, real or 
alleged, readily explicable through spirits while 
the belief in tlreir existence was unshaken, grew 
mysterious in the extreme as soon as that simple 
form of explanation became open to suspiciom 
Scepticism regarding the existence of spirits led in 
1SS2 to the foundation of the now well-known 
Society for Psychical Eesearch (S.P.H.), the 
purpose of which was officially expressed as the 
investigation of ‘various alleged phenomena 
apparently inexplicable by knotvn laws of nature 
and commonly referred by Spiritualists to the 
agency of extra-terrene intelligence, and by others 
to some unknown physical force.’ And Andrew 
Lang could state in a presidential address that 
‘ the Society, as such, has no views, no beliefs, no 
hypothesis, except, periraps, the opinion that there 
is an open field of inquiry ; that not all the facili- 
ties and potentialities of men have been studied 
and explained np to date, in terms of nerve and 
brain.’ 

The society counts among its leaders men of the 
first rank j in science William Crookes, Oliver 
Lodge, 'W. F. Barrett, and Charles Kichet; in 
philosophy and letters Henry Sidgwick, William 
James, A. J. Balfonr, Andrew Lang, and F. W. H. 
Myers. These names are sufficient warrant that 
its work is carried out with great seriousness and 
ability. The 27 volumes of its Froccedings already 
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issued contain extensive reports upon telepathy 
(thought- and feeling-transference), automatism of 
various sorts (divining-rod, tahle-moving, auto- 
matic “writing, slate-'writing, etc.)> clairvoyance, 
haunted houses, premonitions, spirit*comraunica- 
tions, and other topics. 

For convenience’ sake the facts studied may he 
roughly classified as physical and psychical. The 
first class includes levitation and translation (of 
tables, chairs, human bodies, etc.) and materializa- 
tion (of ghosts and other objects), the production 
of noises, music, etc. To the second class belong 
premonitory or otherwise significant fusions 
(crystal-gazing, apparitions), the discovery of 
objects by means of the divining-rod or the pen- 
dulum, slate-writing, and the alleged ‘messages’ 
from spirits expressed through a ‘ medium,’ 

The outcome of the work of the S.P.R. with 
regard to the physical phenomena may be con- 
servatively summed up as the establishment of 
the improbability of there being anything in them 
hut conscious or unconscious fraud — unconscious 
when the medium performs while in a trance. The 
evidence for this unfavourable verdict cannot be 
adequately given here. But, in order to illustrate 
the conditions under which the performances of 
‘physical’ mediums are conducted, the difficulty 
or obtaining their consent to satisfactory test- 
conditions, and what happens when those condi- 
tions are accepted, we shall consider briefly the 
case of the latest and best studied great claimant 
to the possession of mysterious power, Eusapia 
Palladino. 

Palladino, an Italian jjeasant woman, who had from her early | 
youth shown mediumistic powers, became rridely known by the , 
report in IDIS of a series of sittings held in Jfilan before a j 
number of distinguished scientists. She submitted thereafter 
to numerous investigations conducted in several countries by 
men ol international reputation. Already, in Milan, fraud had 
been shown to be the probable explanation of some of her feats. 
Placed on a balance, she would gradually lose 17 lbs. of her 
weight (a more accurate balance decreased considerably the 
loss of weight), and then recover it, also gradually. This start- 
ling fact lost much of Its mysteriousness when it vais observed 
that, whenever her dress was prevented from touching the floor 
beyond the balance, no change in weight occurred. 

Palladino’s performance before a committee of the Instltut 
G^nSral de Psychologie uncovered not only a number of tricks, 
but also her rooted aversion to really scientific control, and the 
impotency to which she is reduced >YheD she submits to condi* 
tions satisfactory to the investigators. One of the interesting 
discoveries of this committee was made by means of a device j 
recording, unknown to the medium, the weight of the chair in ' 
which she sat during the table-Ierftation performances. It was ' 
found that, whenever the two feet of the table nearest to her, ! 
or three, or all four feet were lifted, there was an increase in i 
her weight, corresponding to the weight of the table; and, 
whenever the two feet opposite the end at which she was seated 
were lifted, a decrease in her weight was recorded by the i 
apparatus. This is justwhatwould be expected on the supposi- 
tion that in the former cases the weight of the table rested on 
her body, and in the latter she pressed upon the near end of the 
table in order to cause the raising of trie opposite end. Her 
success in deflecting 'without contact’ a delicate balance gave 
waj’ to complete failure when it ivas protected in various ways. 
It was, moreover, discovered that along hair and a pin were 
among the apparatus apparently required for the performance 
of this feat. 

These and 8 imilarl 3 * suspicious or condemnatory* tests might, 
it seems, have convinced the committee that thej' were 
investigatinp merely a very clever prestidigitator; yet thdr 
report admits the possibility of Paliadino’s po^ession of on 
unknowTi power. It is argued that deception in a medium does 
not preclude the possession of supernormal power, and that 
detection of occa.sional or even frequent deception is not 
sufficient warrant for judging all the feats to he tricks. The 
answer to this argument is that a combination of frequency of 
deception, kinds of performance, and nature of the required 
conditions may be realized which would decrease to the vanish- 
ing point the probability of the presence in the medium of a 
supcrnorroal force. This combiii.ation of factors is realized in 
Palladino’s case. 

Before the French investigators she operated under the 
following conditions. The room in which the experiments were 
made was darkened, and, at times, quite dark. The darker 
the room, we are told, the more remarkable the perfonnance. 
The control of the medium’s hands u'as theoreticallysecured bj- 
two persons, each holding one of hers ; but in practice she 
insisted, when she chose, upon the right to place her bands 
on these of the controllers, and even, at times, to give them , 
gentle taps instead of remaining in uninterrupted contact riith i 


them. Corresponding conditions existed as to the control of 
her feet. During the sittings her hands were in motion carry- 
ing with them those of the controllers. She refused to have 
pieces of tape seven centimetres long sewed between her 
sleeves and those of the controllers. She refused to allow 
observers to be stationed in the room elsewhere than around 
the table. After the first flash-light photograph had been 
token, she refused to permit any to be taken without ivarning:, 
on the ground that it caused her a most painful shock. She did 
not propose to wear dark glasses, hut expressed a willingness to 
pve the signal herself, * ritoco 1 * 

Together with these facts must be weighed two Important 
considerations: (1) the performances in which she was not 
caught at tricks are of the same sort as those in which she \s*as ; 
(2) every one of the conditions that she maintained against the 
wish of the investigators favours deception. Why is it so? 
MTiy must there be a cabinet closed in front by a curtain? 
Why must the stand, the clay, and other objects be within reach 
of her bands or feet? Why the poor illumination? Why was 
she not willing to suffer the annoyance of an unexjpected flash 
of tightand of a safe control of her hands and feet? Were she 
occasionally honest, she might, it seems, occasiODally dispense 
with some or all of these suspicious conditions. That certain 
requirements must be observed in order to make possible the 
manifestation of any power Is not disputed. But why is it that 
those demanded here are precisely those that would afford the 
medium a chance to deceive? 

We need not be deterred from a negative conclusion by the 
sitters* declaration that they cannot possibly understand how, 
in light sufficient for observation and with her hands and feet 
under control, Palladino could by normal means accomplish 
certain of the things which they have seen her do. Photography 
shows how unable they were to realize what was going on. In 
the only photograph taken v\ithout warning Palladino is seen 
actually lifting the table with her hands, while the controllers 
have theirs upon hers, and yet they were not oware of her 
action. In another photoCTaph the stand whicli they thought 
they had seen floating f ree^ in the air appears supported on the 
medium’s neck and head. Their judgment as to the sufficiency 
of light and the occupation of the me^um’s hands while under 
control can e^identIy not be relied upon. 

What is true of Palladino is true in substance of 
all mediums, so far as the production of physical 
phenomena is concerned. Every one or them, 
with the single exception of Daniel Dnnglas Home, 
has been detected in deception. The distinguished 
personality of this famous medium inspired too 
much respect among the small and carefully 
selected circle before whom he performed to 
permit of the suspicion of trickery. He was, 
therefore, spared the humiliation of an investiga- 
tion im|)lying the possibility of fmud. 

Certain of the w'onder-exciting phenomena 
recently subjected to scientific study are compli- 
cated by automatism and by the possible presence 
in the agent of unusual susceptibility to certain 
sensory stimuli. It lias been established, c.o., 
that the movement of the rod which indicates the 
presence of water is unconsciously imparted to the 
rod by the dowser ; and that the finding of a.hidden 
object, by a person in contact with one knowing 
its location, is achieved by the ‘reading* of slight 
unconscious movements. But automatism is only 
the beginning of an explanation of these pheno- 
mena. Wliy should the hands of the dowser move 
when over water, and how is it that movements 
seemingly too slight to offer any guidance are,* 
nevertheless, in the experiments referred to, 
sufficient to lead the percipient to the hidden 
object? The existence in the percipient of an 
extraordinary delicacy of sensory perception is, in 
most cases of the kind, the pertinent explanation. 
Should cases occur which this explanation does not 
tit, the possibility of telepathic communication 
between the persons in contact, or even perchance 
between the percipient and some one else than 
the person in contact ^vith him, would have to be 
considered. Neither one nor the other of these 
explanations is applicable to the dowser. Vision, 
or another kind of perception of the water or the 
ore, through the intervening opaque media, has 
been suggested as a possible explanation; but, 
before recourse is had to clairvoyance, it may be 
demanded that the fact itself be more firmly estab- 
lished than it now is. The doubter must, how- 
ever, admit that the reported experiments (W. F. 
Barrett, ‘On the so-called Dinning Rod,’ Proc. 
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S.P.S. xiii. [1897] S-2S0, ipr. [1900] 130-3S3) 
establish at least a presumption in favour of the 
possession by certain persons of a peculiar aptitude 
for this sort of discovery — an aptitude not dependent 
upon knowledge of an acknowledged kind. 

The greatest achievement of the psychical 
researchers is the well-nigh unquestionable demon- 
stration of occasional communication between 
li^-ing persons without any known intermediary 
(telepathj-). The evidence is now of such quality 
and quantity that even particularly sceptical in- 
vestigators find it impossible to deny its adequacy. 
The evidence consists of experimental and of 
spontaneous communications. Among the notable 
experiments are those conducted by Prof, and llrs. 
H. Sidgwick, in which a percipient named numbers 
of two digits taken out of a bag by the former. Of 
644 trials 133 were entirely successful — i.e, the 
tivo dirfts were correctly given ; and in 14 trials the 
right digits were given, but in the reverse order. 
Kone of the tricks knou-n to the professional 
prestidigitator could apparently find application in 
this, or in several other instances of the same sort. 

In Phantasms of the Living Edmund Gurney 
has published over 200 well-attested instances of 
spontaneous communications. His ‘ Census of 
Hallucination ’ and the subsequent more elaborate 
census of a committee of the S.P.E. apparently 
prove that the number of veridical hallucinations 
IB much greater than is indicated by the rule of 
chance (Proc. S.P.B. x. [1894] 393). It must, more- 
over, be acknowledged that, when hallucinations 
include several vendical incidents not logically 
connected, none of which is ordinary or to be 
naturally expected by the percipient, a small 
number of them seems sufficient to exclude coinci- 
dence as an explanation. 

But, even were it possible to dismiss these 
spontaneous, premonitory hallucinations as due to 
coincidence, mistake, or deceit, there would yet 
remain the weighty experimental evidence for 
thought-transference. Nevertheless, the critical 
investigator may well stop short of complete 
assurance when he considers that these experi- 
ments are only sporadically successful. The only 
persons able to produce, whenever desired, alleged 
telepathic feats either are definitely known to be 
deceivers or are open to serious suspicion. No 
fact may be incorporated in any science imless the 
conditions of its appearance are known sufficiently 
to make possible either its reproduction or the 
circumstantial prediction of its reappearance. 
Conviction of the realitj- of telepathy will not 
become general among men of science until one 
or the other of these conditions is realized. 

As to the tentative explanation of telepathy, we 
may say here merely that the dominant tendency 
is to seek for a physical explanation on the analogy 
of the wireless transmission of electric energy. 
Vibrations of some sort, produced bj' a brain in a 
particular physiological state, are supposed to be 
transmitted to another brain in a condition that 
makes it an appropriate receiver. The main diffi- 
culty in the way of this theory seems to be the 
distance (half the circumference of the earth) 
through which these waves would at times reach 
the receiving brain. But, until we know more 
about this supposititious brain-energy, there is 
little force in the objection that its energy is 
insufficient. 

Clairvoyance, or, as it is also called, telmsthesia, 
is commonly produced by gazing in a crystal or at 
other polished surfaces (cf. art. CRYSTAL-GAZlNa). 
The percipient sees, often with great clearness of 
detail, objects and happenings at practically any 
distance. This very old belief has been neither 
placed on a secure scientific foundation nor dis- 
credited by the labours of the S.P.B. If the 


numerous well-authenticated reports of telarsthesia 
are to be accepted at their face value, we are in 
the presence or a problem the solution of which is 
clearly beyond our present knowledge. This re- 
mark is applicable also to the preposterous accur- 
acy in the estimation of time-intervals displayed 
by some persons, either in the normal condition or 
in hypnosis (see the experiments of J. Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism: its History, Practice, and 
Theory, London, 1903, pp. 119-139). 

The wonderful physical phenomena to which we 
have referred, the no less wonderful clairvoyance, 
supernormal time-estimation, and telepathy might 
all be what the 3 - seem, and j-et the problem of 
survival after death remain untouched. But there 
is another class of phenomena — the alleged ‘spirit- 
messages’ — which are not so easilj- detached from 
the spiritistic hypothesis. The most famous of 
[ the living spirit-mediums is doubtless Mrs. Piper 
of Boston. No other medium has been so long 
and carefnllj' studied by so many able investi- 
gators, and none has contributed so much that 
seems beyond the ingenuitj' of any one to explain. 
The stage-setting of these stances is somewhat 
complicated. The medium passes into a trance 
and speaks or writes automatically messages pur- 
porting to come from some spirit ; but this com- 
municating spirit is introduced and superintended 
by a familiar spirit called the ‘control.’ Mrs. 
Piper’s reputation for honesty has never been 
shaken. 

AVe need not enter into a critical analysis of 
Mrs. Piper’s utterances, but pass on to the more 
decisive experiments in cross-correspondence, the 
latest and most promising of a settlement of the 
question of survival after death. The theory of 
cross-correspondence is that, if several persons 
receive messages which are singlj’ unintellirible, 
but have meaning when combined, we ought, it 
seems, to admit — on the supposition that fraud is 
excluded — that these messages have been suggested 
to the percipients by a single mind. If, moreover, 
the thing communicated does not seem to have 
been possibly within the knowledge of any one of 
the percipients ; and if it is discovered that some 
dead person possessed that knowledge when on 
earth ; and, finally, if that person is mentioned by 
name as the communicator in one or several of the 
unintelligible parts of the message, then at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the existence of 
that spirit may be regarded as having been 
establiMed. 

The experiments in cross-correspondence {Proc. 
S.P.E. XX. ff. [1908 if.]) have been conducted chiefly 
through three English ladies, one of them resid- 
ing in India, and Mrs. Piper. Chance coincidence 
is absolutely insufficient to account for the results 
secured, and collusion is rejected bj’ all those who 
know something of these persons and of the condi- 
tions of the tests. There is apparently no escape 
from the conclusion reached bj- that acute critic 
and tenacious sceptic, Frank Podmore : 

‘The Butomatlsts unquestionably show that they possess 
information which could not have reached their consciousness 
by normal means* (The Seieer Spiritualism, p. 302). 

AVhether the explanation of these mysterious 
cross-correspondences will be found in telepathy 
acting at any distance, taken together with the 
well-known fact of the reappearance in certain 
mental states {e.g., in trance-consciousness) of 
things once known but long forgotten, even of 
things of which we never had more than an im- 
erfeot knowledge and should at no time have 
een able to reproduce correetly, remains for 
future investigations to disclose. As long as we 
can affirm with Podmore that ‘ the trance person- 
alities have never told us anything which was not 
possibly, scarceli' anything which was not prob- 
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nWy, wUliiu tlio knowlcilRO of iinme living i>eri<on ' 
(p. 312), tek'i>rMliy will niipi'nr tlu) more iimuMlilo 
nnd the loss revoluUonnry hypolhcsi.s, Ilut who 
will venture to fonnulnto tlm tost wliich will nmrk 
iiarticulnr moss;i[’os ns not witliiu the 'possihly 
known’ to pomo oi>e liviiiR nnywlicre on the 
Hurfnee of the ploho f 

The tolepnlhic liypothesis of Hiiirit-mcs'!»oes 
receiven Mipjmrt from tlio unexpeotod inonnin);loss- 
ness of the ‘ revolutions ’mnilu by tlic nlloKod ppirils 
rcjrtiriiinj; their stntc mill the cironni'lnnccs of 
their existence. They Imve been fnirly loiiimcions ; 
yet none of them, hot even tlio«u from whom 
much could Imvo been cxpectcil, Imvc rovcnlod nny- 
tliin" nt nil. More Kiynilic.snl mill thnn the InsiR. 
nifiennee of their romnrkn roncornintt the other 
life is the portinnciouseirurlof Ihc'c nlloitod spirits 
to avoid nnswerinp the tunny nnd jointed (jue.stions 
nddressed to them on that mibjoet. Troiu Hirlmtd 
lloilp'on, the Into pcrrel.nry of the. S.l’.lt., nolhinK 
enlljjhtcnini; has been lonrhed, do.'jiito his hnste in 
giving pipn of his existence. J'or povcrnl j-c.nm 
lifter ids death Mrs. I’ij'cr sonrccly held n sitting 
without pome nnvnifcstntion of whnl professed to 
bo Hoilgson's spirit. Of tiillinp inciilent.s which 
may Ikj u*eful in cstnblisliinj; his identity bo 
talked nbundantly ; but, when (juestionod concern- 
ing the circumstances of fiis existence, he either 
drivelled or excused liim«elf clumsily nnd de[).arted. 
Trodcric Myers nnd William ■lames hnvo been 
cijuaily di.sajipointing. 

It lias been urpcil that the ppirits may find it 
dillicult to work with the inu"cular mcchanUm of 
the mctlium j n disinc.amatc soul may l>e inellicicnt 
in the matter of bwiily control ; ho mav nlro bo 
for n time not fully conscious nnd niuddfed. The 
fact is, however, that spirits do communic.ato n 
great tnany tiling's ; it takes volumes to record 
their utterances I The diliiculties nro njiji.atently 
of Btich peculiar nature Hint nothing concerning 
the other life, nnd only things that have taken 
place on this earth, transpire. None of tho liyjio- 
theses otTered r.ceonnts for this putiling aspect of 
the communiealions— not even tho latest sugges- 
tion svhich would ahift tho blame from the ajdrit 
to the medium. Here wo are asked to ndiuit that, 
because of the jicculinr condition of ppirit-exislence, 
tho ppirit’p mcntnl content is transmitted whole 
to the medium— in n lump, as it were— instead of 
cominj^ out in the organired nnd selected form 
svliicli IS ensured by normal sjicecb. Were it so, 
it wonld be small svondcr tlint llie medium pIiouIu 
prow confined, contradict Iiim.self, nnd spenk 
trrclevnntly. Ihit wliy, wdicn lie knows tbnl tbe 
sitter seeks information on things aljovc, doc.s the 
medium not Riiccecd once in a wliilo in choosing 
in the toUal con*ciousnc.s.s of tlio sjiiril something 
svhicli wonld gratify tlio sitter's curiosit}'! Why 
are the tilings pickeii out always trilling, meaning- 
less, or ridiciilons! To this jicrtinent ijucstion no 
satisfactory answer has ever liccn given. The 
limitation of tlio knowledge of the nllcgcd spirits 
to cartlily facts jioints to an cartlily origin of the 
medium's information. 

One may, pcrlmps, venture to quote William 
James as a fair rcprcscnl.ativc of those among tho 
well-informed svho regard tlio mystery of death as 
unsolved. Sliortlj' liefore liis deatli lie wrote ! 

' For Iwcnty.fivc years I have been In touch with the litera- 
ture of Prychical Uerearch, amt I have !>een acnualnteil with 
numerous Uestarcheni . , . yet 1 nm theoretically no further 
than J was at tho berlnnlnL-'(,tmrrfean J/ojurine, Ixvill. IJeoi) 
ttO). 

As to those svho regard the results of tho S.P.B. 
us proving survival, they must admit that no 
amount of optimism nnd ingenuity in cxpl.anatlon 
can hide the repulsivcncss of such glimpses of tho 
future life ns they think they liavo caught nnd its 
lack of the essential features of tho Chnstinii con- 


eeption. !n any ca.«o, then, tho belief in the 
Christian hereafter, clahorated hy huiimiiity under 
tho jiresMire of exalted desires, remains entirely 
unsulistantiated. 

If, after thirty-four years of aelivlty, ninny of 
the mysteries wliicli tlio S.l’.lt. set out to explore 
nro still iiiifathoiiicd, much has, ncvcrthcle.ss, been 
explained. Tlina tlio miscliief wliich mystery 
works iijion credulous biumiuity lias been dccrensed 
by the extension of tlie field of seienlifin control. 
'I'liis is ji.itticiilnrly true willi regard to tlio various 
forms of automatism. Ilut tho grcatc.st accom- 
jilishment to record is tho ajiproxiiimto demon.stra- 
lion tliat, under circuiiistnnees still mostly un- 
known, men may gain knowledge liy oilier tlmn 
the usual means, jii'rliajis hy direct commiinlcalion 
Is'twcen brains (telepathy) at practically any 
e.artlily dislnnco from each other. This dark 
ojieiiing is indeed portentous. It may at any time 
lead to discoveries wliicli will dwarf into insignifi- 
cance any of tlic jircvioiis achievement.s of scienco. 

I,tTi:a*ifn«.— Amnns tli" Irnginsnl lltcnlnrc msy Iw mcn- 
tloTicsl: /'ref/^ib'syf ef thf Jor ri^chi^al Uatareh, 

liCTiflfin nn«i ; VrKtttlino* f'/ Arnrriran 

/Vj'fAtci/ Hftfsirch, New Vftrk, 1007 (T. ; E. Gurney, 
F. V/. H. Myer*. ftful F', f*o<ifnore, /‘hantavns of tht Atn'n';, 
2 vol*-, F. Podnore, Apf^^nlicnt nnd Theu^ht 

Tmn^ffrtnc^, 1(3. UOI, Jlo^J^rn Sfiritualirm: fl lUtiory and a 
CVifi'fum, C t( I*., flo. tCKrI, TAf S'rvtr Frirituntirm, <Io. IDll ; 
T. Flournoy, /># truia a In ytnnfU }fnrt*, (Jeneva, 1010 (a 
Trry armnnl of a ca-*eo( •'smnanil.ulUm and 

litia); F. V/. H. Myera, //uman /Vrr^nn/ify, 2 volt., ly^ndon, 
IW3 ; OUttf Lodpe, The Survital of }lan*, do. IfKT). 

■lAMi’-s 11. 1-r.uriA. 

PSYCHOLOGY.— I. VnriyiTios' Aynscori:. 
— I. Psychology the study of the world of experi- 
cncc. — A cursory survey of tlie literature of this 
subject sliows that it deals cliielly with the direct 
Imjircssions of sente, sucli as colours, loiiuds, 
tastes, and smells; witli llicir complex integra- 
tions, siicli as visual forms in one, two, or tlirco 
diiiiciisions. groups of consonniit and diHsonant 
tones, tonal intervals, melody, and tbe localization 
of these sensory exiierienees; with onr apprclicn- 
fion and apprec'iallon of space ; with our perception 
of objects and onr general notions regarding tlieiii ; 
witli memory, imiigiimtion, tliinking; witii feeling, 
emotion, and sentiment: with voluntary activity 
of ail kinds, wlictlior ideational or practical ; and 
witli a number of general iniestions arising out of 
tlicso tojiics. U docs nolcfenl witli tlic jiarl.s and 
jiroees.’e.s of tlin material world, but svitli ail our 
awareness of, .and our activity and interest in, tbe 
svorld. Or, if tlio dilliculty of separating tlio 
material oiijcctivo world from our activity with it 
is jiointed out, wo may say that Jisycliologv deal.s 
with nil of tlic world that is Immediately or directly 
licforo us; or witli tlio svorld in so far as it is 
momentarily dcj'endcnl upon our own activity ; if 
we slnit onr eyes^ all colours nnd tlicir forms and 
localizations vanisli from us as actualities ; if wo 
censo to remember, the tilings of the past nro no 
longer with us ; wlicn lovo takes tlio place of bate, 
tbe incompatibility of anotlier person witli us 
vanislies like n frown and Ibcre is only agreement 
nnd Iiarniony. But wo do not tliereloro supjiosc 
that tlio tilings tlial appeared coloured, or tlic jiast, 
or our neighbour, liavo momcntnril 3 ' vanished or 
liavo been rejilnccd by otlicrs. 

Tliis olivious distinction between tlio world in so 
far ns it is dependent upon itself and iijion us is 
commonly oxprcs.«ed bj' saying that, whereas tlio 
natural sciences study tlio world of nature, nsy- 
chology studies tho world of experience. Tho 
objects which psj'cliology studies are known ns 
exjioricnccs. Tliero arc many otlicr special sciences 
tliat deal with oxjicrienccs ; but psycliology is tlio 
fundamental one. It Iiolds tlio same place in tlio 
world of mind as pliv.sics does in tlio world of 
nature. It is tlio basal mental science. 
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In Buch a statement of the subject-matter of 
psychology as this three terms inevitably emerge 
into prominence: ‘nature,’ ‘experience,’ and 
‘ self.’ The vrorld appears to ns in experience. 
Experience is that aspect of the rvorld that is 
(momentarily) dependent upon our activity. _ The 
rvorld is that mass of implications of experiences 
that is not momentarily dependent upon onr 
activity. We are that which, over against the 
fleeting medium of experience, partakes somewhat 
of the permanence of the world. 

Now, if it is commonly admitted that the 
primary object of psychology is the study of 
experience, the further question must arise as to 
what concern psychology has with the relation of 
experience to the world and to the self. 

2 . Relation of experience to the world. — (a) 
Psychology and epistemology. — In its broadest form 
the relation to the world is the problem of episte- 
mology — not. How in actual fact do we become 
aware of the world ! (that is a purely psychologi- 
cal problem), but. By what right do we assert the 
existence of a world independent, to whatever 
extent, of experience (and of the self) 1 It might 
well be asserted that the only possible answer to 
the question of right is the correct answer to the 
question of fact. But an artificial distinction is 
often made to the effect that psychology can have 
no legitimate concern with truth or error. It is 
the business of logic to establish correct con- 
clusions, and perhaps to classify fallacies j p^- 
chology will record and describe with impartiality 
the correct conclusion drauu by one man and 
the wrong conclusion drawn by another. Because 
the problem of psychology includes both the 
‘correct’ and the ‘false’ process, it will make 
generalizations valid for both, and therefore invalid 
for what is logically true or rational. And in any 
case it requires a separate, not descriptive but 
normative, discipline to distinguish between the 
true and the false. That seems to be the line of 
argument taken by those who hold this view. They 
often give further support to their view by refer- 
ence to the unconcern of natural science! for truth, 
beauty, good, or weal. Two stars disrupt each 
other — it is a case of impact or tidal motion. The 
beauty of a rose is a problem in the minute 
chemistry of coloured compounds. The woe of 
mortal disease may be the struggle of two forms 
of life-force equally valid as biological energies. 

That is aU quite true, of course. But, though 
the sciences of medicine study health and disease 
impartially — if not indeed disease rather than 
health— and make generalizations valid for both, 
do they not also strive to rvin a special body of 
generalizations valid for health alone ? Similarly, 
though the psychology of cognition wHI speak of 
the forms common to both truth and error, will 
they not also separate the, variations peculiar to 
truth from those peculiar to error? If there is 
none such, how then does the other discipline 
proceed to distinguish between truth and error? 
If a general, reflective method, not regulated by 
the general methods of scientific procedure, can 
gain knowledge of the ways of truth, will not a 
special, introspective, experimental method that 
looks microscopically through the experience of 
single thinkers, fulfil the required task better in 
the end ? If a man hy introspection cannot discern 
the forms of truth, how will they ever be dis- 
cerned ? And, if the method is introspective, will 
it not be improved as much by the exact methods 
of psychology as other special problems of psychol- 
ogy have been? The discipline that distinguishes 
between the true and the false does not make or 
create the truth any more than it makes the false- 
hood or than a chemist makes or creates new- 
organic compounds. And yet this, of course, does 


no prejudice to the possihility that there may be 
many aspects of knowledge that are much broader 
in their scope and relations than are the minute 
aspects of knowledge, such as come -nuthin the range 
of a fe-n- seconds’ duration. These broad aspects 
may be studied by special broad methods, just as 
certain broad aspects of health are studied by 
certain broad (statistical) methods which ignore 
the single individual. But the broad aspects rest 
in the end scientifically upon the narrow ones in 
all regions. 

Psychology, therefore, has full right to all that 
it can accomplish regarding the relation of experi- 
ence to the world, and no discipline that concerns 
itself -with that relation can aflord to ignore the 
relevant work of psychology. 

(i) Psychology and physiology . — In so far as 
psychology is concemeu with the proximate rela- 
tion of experience to the world — the relation to the 
body and specially to the nervous system of the 
indii-idnal — its science merges into that of psycho- 
physics. The science which holds the other end of 
the relation is physiology. Much obscurity prevails 
regarding the relation of physiology and psychol- 
ogy, so that it is necessary to rei-iew it here in 
spite of its essential simplicity. 

Psychology is the scientific study of experience, 
phj-siology that of the functions or activities of 
the body. AYhatever asserts the existence, the 
time, the manner, the properties, or anything 
whatever, directly about an experience is an item 
of psychological science. Whatever asserts any- 
thing about the body or a part of it other than its 
topography and morphology is an item of physio- 
logical science. Consequently, the work of psy- 
chology consists in the increase of psychological 
science, in the increase of statements about experi- 
ences. An assertion regarding a touch-organ, an 
eye, an ear, or a nerve is an item of physiology, no 
matter how it was gathered, whether by the 
microscopical examination of the or^an, or by in- 
ference from the observation of sensations of -vision 
or of sound, or of loss of memory, or what not. 

This obvious dLstinction is not in itself import- 
ant in an exposition of psychology. Most people 
would agree to it at once. But they generally 
omit to draw the equally obvious deductions from 
it, and so to dispel their favourite prejudices. It 
is, e.g., a common prejudice of scientists especially 
interested in physiology that psychology claims to 
be able to do what they already know they caimot 
et do. It tries to show how consciousness arises, 
ow the brain senses, feels, thinks, and acts ; but 
with flimsy, superficial methods, such as the asking 
of questions, the recording of reaction times; 
ignoring all the while, e.g., such a flagrant fact as 
that the occurrence of intelligence is dependent 
upon the proper functioning of the thyroid gland, 
and so on. It is in face of such a mistake that it 
is so necessary to point out that the fact regarding 
the thyroid gland belongs to psycho-physics, and 
that it does not add anj'thing to our knowledge 
of experience as such. Many physiologists have 
definitely excluded any consideration of experi- 
ences from the scope of reference of their science. 
That is all the more reason why they should admit 
the scientific study of the field of experience as 
the task of others. 

Another application : experimental psychologists 
are rightly highly impressed by the import- 
ance of physiology. The first foundations of the 
physiology of the senses are easier of access than 
are the foundations of a psychology of the senses. 
This difference of bulk and systematic coherence in 
the two spheres of knowledge relating to sensory 
life creates a prejudice in their minds, so that, 
-n'hen they proceed to study sensory experiences, 
they apply their own psychological methods to the 
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gathering of facts of observation, but, u-ben tlie3' 
come to tlio problem of explanation, they are often 
completely ciix’erted to the terms of physiological 
explanation, ignoring, it may be, altogether their 
duty of giving a psychological systematisation of 
the facts gathered— in other ivorus, a psychological 
explanation. This prejudice commonly’ governs 
professed psychologists even in dealing ivith ques- 
tions relating to higher experiences, snob ns 
memory, feeling, emotion, etc. In the field of 
sensory experience it is almost universal. 

The physiologist is correct ini holding that, if 
he, specially active in the direct study' of the 
functions of the body, and not ignorant of the 
indirect sources of physiological knowledge, cannot 
advance a tme theory' of neural action in some 
special department, such a theory will hardly ho 
deduced solely or chiefly from indirect sources. 
On the other hand, the psychologist, who is 
specially active in the direct study of experiences, 
is more likely to be able to systematize these 
completely in his special department, and so to 
explain them psychologically’, than he is to be able 
to deduce from them, in their unsystematized and 
therefore unregulated and perhaps incomplete 
form, a scheme for the completion of the knowledge 
and for the sy’stematization of a neural field that 
has not been specially the object of his direct study. 
All this is, of course, u-ithoiit prejudice to the fact 
that one man may be equally fitted for, and may 
do equally complete, work m some field of both 
psychology and phy'siology. If so, ho is merely 
formally two scientists in one, and must in both 
capacities work ns perfectly, without prejudice, in 
the interests of each science as he would u he were 
a ^eoialist in one only. 

Psychology, then, is primarily a pure psychology, 
the scientific study of experiences in terras of 
experiences, involving their complete description, 
analysis, classification, and systematization. In 
the connecting science of psycho-physics it has 
equal rights with physiology’. In the connecting 
science of epistemology it has equal rights with 
any philosophical discipline which may concern 
itself -ftitli that science — and so on for all other 
sciences through which psychology may be related 
to other sciences. 

3. Experience in relation to the self. — Having 
dealt thus with experience in itself and in relation 
to the world, we liave now only' to de.al witli experi- 
ence in relation to the self. But there is this 
difference between the world and the self, that, 
whereas there are highly’ developed sciences other 
than psychology that deal with tlie world, there is 
no other distinct science than psychology that deals 
with the self. In fact, psychology is by name the 
science of the soul, or self, that which is of the 
nature of experience perhaps, but certainly tran- 
scends the single, momentary, fleeting experience. 
We might, then, expect psychology to include a 
special held devoted to the study of the self. A 
survey of psychological literature, liowever, will 
hardly reveal this field. In fact, there are many 
who flatly deny that there is any such thing strictly 
as a self, distinguishable from the sum total, or 
field, or stream, of experiences. And, where there 
is no dispute as to the existence, there is frequent 
diflerence of view as to the nature, of the self. 

About the popular view tliere is no doubt. The 
self is something more than the experience of any 
moment. Thongli in sleep its activity is tempo- 
rarily suspended, yet it persists in consciousness of 
itself through years, and it is the leader of all the 
mind’s activity. It thinks, observes, feels, and 
senses. And yet common sense in this region often 
gets into difficulties ; it has to distinguisli between 
the true and false, better and worse, selves. Its 
doubts about the independent nature of the self 


reveal tliemselvea in frequent scepticism as to the 
survival of the self beyond the life of the organism. 

The popular self, then, is quite problematical. 
After Hume’s leading it is commonly agreed that 
no unitary self is distinguishable among the objects 
of introspection. Wiiat we mean by tlie seif may 
therefore be the unity of experience in detail, or 
the continuous unity of it throughout life, or a 
certain logical or real implication of experience. 

(ra) Self as the fount of unity . — It is a common 
argument against tlie view that tlie self is to he 
identified eitlier with the sum total of experience or 
witii the stream of experience tliat by no conceivable 
means could a mere series of experiences turn into 
a consciousness of that series as a unity. Hence 
the sum total of experience simply could not exist 
as a sum total, unless we suppose that some 
miracle of unification is perpetually happening. 
Tlio stream of e.vperiences can be unified only in so 
far as it i.s a stream-for-a-self. It is only through 
the_ presentation to one self, through tiie common re- 
lation to one seif, that tlie mass becomes individual. 

It is true that wo cannot rationalize the process 
of unification or synthesis that we find broadcast 
tlirougliout our experience ; nor can we rationalize 
tlie syntliesis of atoms to a molecule, of molecules 
to a cell, or of cetls to an organism. But, admit- 
ting tliat, we liave the strengtii to perceive that a 
reference to one subject is impotent and irrelevant. 
It is irrelevant because it blandly begs the ques- 
tion. How do experiences ever arrive before one 
subject’s gaze? And what is this gaze? It is 
impotent, bec.m.se no amount of reference to one 
subject will explain the great variety of forms in 
whicli experiences integrate to unities, or tlie laws 
of their integration. If it is difficult to conceive 
of an experience by itself haring an object, it is 
just as diflicult to conceive the rationality of a 
subject thinking objects through experiences. In 
short, the hypothesis of the self ns a tmify’ing 
form, though it undoubtedly gives a sense of great 
comfort and satisfaction to many minds, is never- 
theless useless. It is of no serrice whatever in a 
scientific sense, and tlmt must be the final test in 
a science of psychology. Its acceptance cannot he 
advocated on this ground. 

The doctrine is really an inheritance from Kant, 
The leading idea of his philosophic reconstruction 
of experience was tlie postulation, not of one single- 
all-important synthesis (Hume), but of a whole 
hierarchy of tliera, forming an easily exhaustible 
system. But Kant failed to draw the proper infer- 
ences from this idea and from what success he 
achieved in applying it in detail. He failed especi- 
ally to Bee that the data of experience and the 
forms that emerge from them must synthesize 
themselves from below uptoards according to com- 
mon laws. In the search for a source of synthesis 
he then looked upwards in experience instead of 
downwards, and found the synthetic unity of 
apperception, the consciousness of ‘I think.’ The 
efficacy of tliat notion, liou’ever, is nothing hut 
the notion of synthesis itself ; and so nothing was 
gained by his whole procedure. At tiie same time, 
almost oveiytliing was lost. For the confusion 
into which Kant worked himself in his various 
deductions left the almost indelible impression 
tiint all such deductions are hopeless undertakings. 
So the very valuable idea with whicli Kant started 
was emasculated beyond further nsefulness. In 
his successors, and especially in Hegel, it was 
degraded to a scheme of purely fanciful and 
imaginary’ forms, whose only claim to actuality 
was the vague atmosphere of logical conne.xion 
that pervaded them. At the same time, the uni- 
versal function ascribed by Kant to the synthetic 
unity of apperception was exaggerated until the 
real world seemed to fade utterly away and only 
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the self remained in its universe of experience. 
Had Kant succeeded in solving the problem of the 
scheme of synthesis in experience from below up- 
wards, there is no doubt that he would never have 
developed his phenomenalism, nor would the ideal- 
istic extravaganzas of his successors ever have been 
propounded. 

(6) The metaphysical Ego . — So much, then, for 
the self as the fount of unity in experience in its 
details. There is, of course, just as little reason 
for assuming the existence of a self in order to 
give unity to the data of experience of a life- 
time. If experience cannot raise its own unity 
upon its omi foundations and upon the hierarchy 
of special integrations just discussed, no notion of 
self will ever inspire the data of experience, which 
are as the sands of the sea for number, into one 
coherent whole. All this mysticism of the self is 
nothing but a failure to grasp the problem of the 
system of experience positivistically and scientifi- 
call}'. As it stands, and is expounded still, it is a 
distinct barrier to proper progress in psychology. 
For it cannot yield any fruit of detail problems, 
and so it clogs the minds of those who hold it. 

As to the implications of experience, they are 
rather the result of psychological study than a 
part of its subject-matter. If the psychologist is 
concerned to draw all legitimate inferences from 
his data, implications regarding the self, whether 
they be logical or real, will follow of themselves. 
There is no fear of anything being ignored here. 
The intensitj" of the individual’s struggle for exist- 
ence and his desire to survive indefinitely will 
coerce him into probing for all possible reasons for 
believing in the perpetuation of his self. Every 
possible reason, however improbable, will be hope- 
fully contemplated and appraised. 

It is, finallj^, sometimes said that psychology 
does not fulfil its duty, which is to study the self 
and its stetes, not to study the objective contents 
of e.xperienoe, such as colours, sounds, concepts, 
thoughts, and memories. Quite possible ; but the 
other things are more clearly there, and call for 
study. They are what most psychologists now 
study chiefly. If any one can develop a method 
of demonstrating the existence of the self, in some 
sense clearly distinOTishable from e.xperience and 
its syntheses, of studying its states, and of making 
our knowledge of it progressively larger, his 
success will surely be highly acclaimed. Thus far, 
however, in the opinion of the UTiter, no one has 
done so. The field of psychology, therefore, is 
properly described exclusively as a study of experi- 
ences in the sj-stems in which we find them and of 
the relations of these experiences and their systems 
to the fields which in the universe surround experi- 
ence or rest in part upon it. These are, apart 
from the biological (process) sciences already re- 
ferred to, the (product) sciences of historj', linguis- 
tics, msthetics, and the like, and the social sciences 
of political philosophy, and economy, social econo- 
mics, etc. (cf. art. Consciousness for fuller dis- 
cussion from opposed point of view). 

II. TBE SEUSOET - COGSITIVE STSTESl. — I. 
Theories as to the constituents of experience. — 
The task of psychology, as Ward has said,* is to 
ascertain the ultimate constituents of all e.xperi- 
ences and to determine the laws of their inter- 
action.^ The matter is still under dispute, but it 
is possible to maintain with perhaps increasing 
show of probability that the ultimate constituents 
of all experiences are sensations. Where this 
theory goes upon the assumption that all experi- 
ences ^that do not directly reveal themselves as 
sensations are in some subtle way aggregates of 
more or less obseme and attenuated sensations, we 
have the ancient doctrine of sensationalism. That 
1 EBtU, s.v. ■ Psychology,' xiii. 64S». 


doctrine is now commonly held either to be insuffi- 
cient to account for the facts or to involve too 
great assumptions regarding the variability of 
appearance of sensations in aggregations. Obvi- 
onsly, too, the proof of the presence in all experi- 
ences of a complement of sensations, approximately 
co-extensive with the experiences discerned in 
aggregate — which is the chief line of proof followed 
by sensationalists — does not exclude the alternative 
theory that all experiences are either single or 
multiple sensations, or special integrative complexes 
of sensations. Here the only interest in the sensa- 
tion is that it is the lowest rung on an indefinite 
ladder of integrative processes, one that cannot be 
further resolved by us. 

Ajuother line of theorists hold that there are 
other ultimate, irreducible constituents of experi- 
ence than sensations — feelings, thoughts, etc. But 
this type of theory need not be taken to have 
proved anything more than that feelings, thoughts, 
and the rest are special points, units, or parts of 
a certain range of experience, just as cells are 
special and, in many senses, unique parts of the 
body, and are held by many to be irreducible 
wholly to the next lower units of matter — molecules 
and their laws. The burden of proof lies heavj- 
on any school that draws such limits. For it has 
for its task a negative proof. The best policy for 
united work is obviously the plea that, while feel- 
ings and thoughts may he reducible to lower 
grade units, this reduction has not yet been satis- 
factorily accomplished. Thus all theorists may 
work forward together, each supplementing the 
other’s outlook, observation, and interpretation. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the theoretical 
work of psychology may well be set up as if it 
would ultimately converge on the sensationalistic 
ideal, when that is re-animated by the substitution 
of integration for aggregation. 

Certain other theories refuse to consider any 
such analytic, dissecting, and devitalizing outlook 
as these. Tliey stand fast by the indhusibility 
and qualitative unity of experience, its ever chang- 
ing and developing wholeness and completeness, 
which are only brought to the inert forms of the 
above theories by the destructive work of the 
abstracting intellect. In its older form this group 
of theories made great use of the earlier notions of 
the biologists. The organic unity of experience 
was constantly emphasized. Experience is an 
organism in which every part detectablebyabstrac- 
tion stands in living, moving interaction with 
every other, and is inseparable from it without 
the destruction of the (spirit of the) whole. Doubt- 
less; but modern biologists are not deterred by 
this thought from a progressive analysis and 
synthetic reconstruction of the wonderful life of 
the organism. They do not allow themselves to 
be held up in their progress by the contemplative 
admiration of completeness and unity. A recent 
form of this type of theory clothes itself anew in 
biological terminology, taking as its prototype of 
action the mystic unity and the insight-without- 
intellect of the instinct — a very fine doctrine for 
those who love to linger on the hill-tops of phUo- 
Bophy, chanting the wonders of the stars, the 
clouds, the trees, and the clover, and yearning to 
embrace the universe in a eyeat wave of life, and 
very refreshing to the tired mind, hut hardly the 
way of progress. The world, no douht, is full of 
wondrous forces ; but we happen to be soldiers of 
the intellect and must do what we best can. 

A third group of theories, which also lie some- 
what aside from the main drift of psychological 
work, looks upon experience as not ours, not sub- 
jective or mental, coming between our self and a 
real world ; but as really of the world, objective, 
physical, the same in stuff as the things that we 
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call material. In a certain sense the difference is 
only a matter of words, and, provided such a theo^ 
has the interest to study experiences or objects in 
detail, the same results will emerge as are found 
by the more ‘ orthodox ’ psychologist, so to spealc. 
Bat in its older form of objective idealism this line 
of doctrine acted almost as an excuse for not in- 
vestigating the minute, systematic build of objects 
(experiences). If the alleged experiences were 
really objects, the study of them might well be 
left to the scientists. And, if there were a science 
that might be called experimental psychology, 
then that title was in a sense a misnomer; the 
science was really a branch of physiology, obviously 
not part of the work of a philosopher. In a recent 
form the theory shows a special interest in the 
minute build of objects or of the first physical 
data. For knowledge is required to show how 
these data are so directly related to, or continuous 
with, the material things of science as they seem 
to our common sense to be. This group of theorists 
is obviously forced into the attempt to make a 
m)ecial plea for, and a special study of, the self. 
For one can hardly solemnly go the length of 
asserting that there is nothing in the world but 
the objective, the physical, and its complexities — 
no self and no personal activity. These views evi- 
dently carry us back to the problem of the self 
already discussed. They do not yet affect the 
detail work of psychology (or of this new physics 
that the physicists do not promote). If the field 
of work and the drift of fact and theory are clear, 
psychology may leave the classifioatory names to 
the wider comprehension of philosophy. When 
we have all the knowledge of fact required for 
exhaustive systematization and understanding, we 
shall hardly object seriously to any useful drawing 
of boundaries and naming of provinces. 

2 . Sensations and their attributes. — ^The ulti- 
mate constituents of all experiences, then, are prob- 
ably sensations. Sensations are indicated in the 
universe of things as being the simplest experiences 
that are directly dependent upon the stimulation 
of a sense-organ or of a sensory nerve. They ore 
familiar in the five senses of man ; but the work of 
later years has increased that number considerably. 
The senses may he divided into three groups. 

(a) Simplest senses of the slnn . — The first con- 
tains the simplest and perhaps more primitive 
senses of the skin and, in an irregular way, of the 
viscera. They are four : pain, touch, cold, and 
warmth. Itch and tickling are related to pain 
and touch respectively. The problem of the 
psychological description of the simplest experi- 
ences of these senses is a useful preliminary and 
guide to the psychological definition of sensation 
in general. It is the important problem of the 
attnbutes of sensation. 

There are at least six attributes. (1) Quality ve 
the name for the radical difference between the 
sensations of different senses — e.g., colour, sound, 
touch. And touch, pain, warmth, and cold are all 
qualitatively different. (2) The variant known as 
intensity is too familiar to require any indication. 
These two attributes have been universally 
admitted and are readily acceptable by all as 
direct properties of, or variants in, these simplest 
experiences. 

Tlie next most frequently admitted attribute is 
(3) extensity. A colour mass is extensive ; so is 
the warmth felt in a bath or the pain of colie, as 
compared with the coldness of a drop of rain or 
the pain of a pin-prick. Some folk feel a repug- 
nance of a kind to the assertion that our experi- 
ences are extended or spread out. Bat that is 
merely traditional prejudice. Thought may not 
be extensive, but sensations certainly are ; only it 
is not the spatial kind of extensity that is meant. 


but another ‘ kind ’ or sub-class of extensity. The 
attribute of extensity has not always been ad- 
mitted. Some have tried to derive it from groups 
of qualitative and intensive difiereuces ; but the 
attempt was never con’idncing ; hence the gradual 
recognition of the primacy of extensity. 

Now, those who thus admitted extensity usually 
proceeded to attempt to develop a further attribute 
of localization out of those three. The cover for the 
act of conversion involved in this attempt has been 
since Lotze’s time the term 'local sign,’ the idea 
being that the skin is of such different texture, etc., 
at different parts that a touch at one part would he 
distinguishable from another at another part of 
the total extent by its qualitative and intensive 
differences. But the same futility attaches to this 
attempt at derivation as to the previous one. The 
intellect can by no device convert into local signs 
what are after all only groups of items devoid of 
any sort of arrangement. These must remain 
what they are, unless the intellect can correlate 
them with a spatial order otherwise provided. 
And then the spatial order so obtained would not 
become inherent in the sensory complex, as would 
be required. No, mere extensity is insufficient. 
For it implies no definite construction, form, shape, 
or extent, but only extensity as a variable magni- 
tude. If this magnitude is at the same time to 
have form or shape, it must be supposed to include 
orders implicitly or explicitly. And the magnitude 
cannot he definite without the help of explicit 
orders. This is, then, the fourth attribute — (4) 
order. It is not to he confounded with spatial 
order, as which it appears most definitely before 
our cognition in the sensoiy experience of the skin. 
It is the basis of the spatial construction. Space, 
as we shall see, is a form or complication of sensory 
order. 

Two other parallel attributes are the basis of our 
temporal differentiation of sensory experience, 
namely (5) duration and (6) temporal order. The 
former order may be distinguished from (6) as 
systemic order, because it is the kind of order 
that depends psyoho-physically upon a system of 
elementary sense-organs (receptors). 

Another attribute has been proposed by Titohener 
— clearness. But there are great difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. A sensationalistio 
system, of course, as already indicated, requires 
some primary variant to account for the apparently 
great difference between the higher psychical com- 
plexes and any obvious aggregates of sensations. 
But an integrative system, full of variously directed 
streams of action and of different levels, the one 
more remote from the other than a third, can prob- 
ably account for all the facts without such a 
difficult attribute. 

This first easy group of sensations has an ap- 
pendage in the sense or senses of taste. No new 
primary fact is met in it. 

(J) Articular, muscular, and organic senses . — 
The second group of senses differs from the first in 
offering in each case some feature of obscurity or 
difficulty. The senses here are the articular, the 
muscular, and the organic (a medley of hunger, 
thirst, lust, nausea, etc.). The difficulty consists 
in properly classifying the attributes of each and 
the obscurity in detecting their presence. Thus 
the quality of articular sensations has been gener- 
ally held to be their indication of position. And a 
class of positional qualities lias even been distin- 
guished from a quality of movement. But the 
‘positional’ variation must he classed as the 
ordinal attribute, while the difference of movement 
does not constitute a separate sense at all, as we 
shall see later. The obscurity attaching to 
articular sensations, on the other hand, concerns 
their intensity. But we can with care produce 
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intensive differences in this sensation, and we tlien 
recognize that the obscurity is not in Titchener’s 
sense attributive, but is only apparent. Failing to 
recognize the fact that the physiolo^cal basis_ of 
intensive differences in this sense is almost lacking 
— from the nature of the case — and expecting 
intensive variations that we do not find, we call 
these variations obscure, just as visual presenta- 
tions are when we try to read in the gloaming. 
IVe feel that we cannot detect fully all that is 
there. But when we cease to expect more than 
there is, we also drop the term ‘ obscure.’ 

(c) Senses of sound, sight, and smell . — ^The third 
group of senses presents very complex and very 
difficult cases that can be made to conform 
completely to the formula of attributes only after 
elaborate study. The senses here are sound, sight, 
and smell. 

The present writer has given ^ a re-interpretation 
of the sense of sound on the basis of the formula of 
the six attributes which completely alters our view 
of this sense and brings it into perfect conformity 
with the psychology (and, by inference, with the 
physiology) of the other senses. It may be dog- 
matically indicated here. There is one quality in 
sound, that which distinguishes sight from sound. 
Intensity is familiar. The difference generally 
classed as quality — pitch — is really the attribute of 
order, while the extensity of sounds is apparent in 
their volumes, which run parallel to the pitch 
series, low tones being large and bulky, high tones 
thin and small. These volumes, however, are 
really extents or masses of sensation, so that tones 
are not the primary particles of this sense, but are 
well-rounded, balanced, symmetrical masses of 
sound, in which one (hypothetical) particle (or a 
few) is prominent in a central position, and is 
known as the pitch of the tone. Thus all audible 
tones may be reduced to a single series of particles 
of sound sensation, the lowest tone involving the 
whole series, and the higher ones progressively less 
and less of the series, the end particle on one aide 
being common to all tones. This is only another 
way of expressing the fact that, as we rise in the 
tonal scale, the pitch series moves progressively to 
one side. 

There is no need to attempt to reduce noises to 
tones. For noises are themselves masses of sound- 
particles. They differ from tones only in their 
irregularity ana want of balance and in their lack 
of a prominent ordinal centre, f.e. pitch. All 
degrees of variation, however, from tone to noise 
are obviously possible. 

In the sense of vision the systemic attributes 
of extensity and order offer no difficulty. That 
attaches only to the attributes of intensity and 
quality. We have interesting and highly developed 
physiological theories of vision, of which the most 
familiar are those of H. L. F. von Helmholtz and 
of E. Bering. But we have still to get a satis- 
factory psychological account of the elements of 
this sense. 

The sense of smell is specially peculiar because 
of the fact that we seem unable as yet to give a com- 
plete survey of its qualities. We are unable to tell 
whether the enumeration that we already have is 
complete. This merely means that we have not 
yet got the key to the psychological analysis of 
this sense. 

In spite of these outstanding difficulties, we may 
lookforward to bringing the attributes and varieties 
of aggregation of the elements of all the senses 
some day finally into full agreement with one 
another. This solution may be expected to con- 
form at least closely to the formula of six attributes 
indicated above. 

3 . Modes and laws of integration. — The other 
t The Psychology of Sound. 


task of pure science in psychologj- is to ascertain 
the laws of the interaction of these probable ulti- 
mate constituents of experience ; or, better, to 
determine their modes and laws of integration. 
The problem of these modes has been before the 
minds of psycliologists for some time in the form of 
the figure-qualities described by C. von Ehrenfels. 
A melody, e.g., must be something more than the 
sum or sequence of the tones that form it. For it 
remains the same melody even when it is raised or 
lowered in pitch so far thatnone of the tones of the 
first version occurs in the second. And a square 
is a square, whether it be given in blue colour or 
red, or even in tactual sensation. Similar distinc- 
tions and arguments are found in older philosophical 
literature. Kant’s forms of sense and of under- 
standing are essentially the same idea. They are 
something more than any data that they may 
include or synthesize ; they are the mind’s own 
work or contribution to the build of knowledge; 
they cannot come from without ; they are, as we 
may say, purely integrative ‘ processes ’ of experi- 
ence. 

Following Kant’s suggestions farther, we may 
think of these integrations as a hierarchy co- 
extensive with experience — a scheme that, as being 
in experience, is directly before our observation 
and may well be completely described by our 
science before very long. Moreover, it is one that 
should bring with its gradual discovery a sense of 
its own completeness and ‘ necessity.’ 

Unlike Kant, however, we cannot hope to succeed 
unless we can put our scheme of integrative pro- 
cesses into relation to the properties or attributes 
of the elementary data of experience— the sensa- 
tions. This connexion is expressed in the follow- 
ing two laws. (1) The integrative product must 
bear a close resemblance to the lowerdevel product 
or to the attribute upon whose integration it rests. 
We cannot, e.g., expect localizations to rest upon 
differences of intensity or of quality or of both, 
but only upon differences of order. In such a con- 
nexion there would be no inner coherence, insight, 

* necessity ’ (Kant), or whatever it might be called, 
that makes our experience coherent in all its parts 
instead of a mere mechanical conglomeration. 
( 2 ) Wherever similar attributes (or integrative 
products) integrate (anew), there we roust expect 
to find products both introspectively and function- 
ally similar to one another. Thus, if the integra- 
tion of visual orders gives systemic intervals and 
motions, then, if pitch is really properly classified 
as ordinal, we must expect to find differences of 
pitch integrating to similar products. And these 
are to be found, namely, (tonal) interval and (a 
certain aspect of) melody. 

(3) A third law states a fact that has already 
been referred to and is of the greatest importance, 
namely that the integrative product is an addition 
to the mass of integrating experiences, whose 
existence and continuance within the integrative 
process it in no way impairs. It is this fact that 
makes such a profound difference between the 
scheme of sensationalism and that now e.xpounded. 
At the same time, this addition to experience rives 
a place within experience to all that has been 
claimed and taught regarding the creative synthesis 
or evolution of experience. But this interpretation 
or description of experience may claim to be more 
scientific than others, in so far as it is more positiv. 
istic. It does not gather all the creative talents of 
experience in a greedy hand and bestow them upon 
a single agent-— the brain, or the soul, or apper- 
ception, or what not. It leaves them all in their 
places. It lets psychical creation come forth in its 
order, just as the natural and biological sciences 
set forth the order of natural creation. 

I 4 . Scheme of integration forms. — No proper 
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eix>osit5on of the different forms of sensorj' and of 
cognitive integration can be given in tiiis short 
article. But a soherac of those forms may help to 
bring some comprehensive arrangement into the 
mass of data that the reader will lind in the 
chapters of testboohs of psychology dealing with 
sensory and cognitive experience. Of the six 
attributes the cbief integrating one is order. 
Differences in systemic order alone give systemic 
distance, differences in temporal order temporal j 
distance or time interval. The unity of sminl- 
taneous and progressive differences in these two 
ordinal attributes is motion. These three integ- 
rates all vary in magnitude — size or speed. 
Distances are found in all the senses that show 
distinct variations in the attribute of order— touch 
and the other skin sensations, articular sense, 
sound, and sight. All senses give differences of 
temporal order, bat some give them much better 
than others. So wo have specially temporal, or 
rhythmic, senses. Obviously motion will be 
limited to the senses tliat give distance well. No 
other attribute than order integrates well, or even 
at all perhaps. An c.xception seems to occur in 
vision, where lustre is found to involve differences 
of brightness and seems to be a new character 
supervening upon these differences. It also obeys a 
fnrtber law of integration in that it supervenes 
both upon simultaneously (binocularly) and njmn 
successively (uniocnlarlv) presented differences. 
This law appears to be observed in all integrations 
that do not involve differences in temporal order, 
which, as we know them, are always successive. 
But the problem of lustre is not quite clear; 
lustre may, in fact, belong to the ne.xt level of 
integration, which is called bisystemic, because it 
involves two svstems of elementary sense.organs, 
or two ordinal systems, of the same kind — e.g., 
two eyes, two ears. 

This bisystemic level gives, in vision, a now 
third dimension to the forms that are found in the 
plane field of vision of one eye. With two eyes 
simultaneously, or with one eye successively, we 
sec solidity, i.e. stcrcoscoplcally. Binaural hearing 
is similar, 'hut simpler. It givesa new (transverse) 
line of orders. Ttie pitch series of each ear is a 
single (longitudinal) dimension. The combined 
use of these two (not mathematical, but merely 
narrow) lines allows of (transverse) oscillation of 
emphasis from one side (or car) to the other, and 
so provides a b.asis, though a very imperfect one, 
for our corres]iundingly weak power of localizing 
sounds round the head. 

The next level of integration is intcrsvstcmic ; 
it holds between systems of different kinds of 
senses. This kind of integration is still more 
difficult for the individual to acquire than the 
preceding. We maj- express the problem materi- 
ally by asking how the impressions of the different 
senses ever meet togetlier in the vast brain, so as 
to form a unitary whole. Although the problem 
has l)cen pcrjictually ignored, the same question 
must be asked about the (vast) mind. How do the 
sy.stenis of the different senses become reconciled 
and correlated with one another ! How do the 
impressions of the _ different senses^ over meet 
together ‘in the mind’! The question becomes 
Bpcci.ally ncnlc when we turn to examine tlic 
psycbologie.a) origin of tbo ‘ object.’ Take the old 
stock example of tbo 'orange.* How do the 
different sensations given by an oraiipo hitch on 
to one another in the child's mind ? Hot by mere 
simultaneous a«sociation, for not all things that 
are merely together in the mind associate together. 
There must be a specific basis that regulates 
association. 

.\ minute study of vi.sunl hisj-stcmic integration 
shows that this b.asts is the identity or similaritj' 


of the plane forms or figures that appear in the 
integrating systems of tfie two eyes. Similarly, 
the systems of the different senses may be supposed 
to unite to form otir sensory space’ only by the 
intcCTation of their systems by means of the very 
similar forms and motions that are impressed upon 
the different senses bj' one and the same real object. 
Thus too the contributions of the different senses 
are brought together to form units of perception — 
e.g., ‘orange.’ 

The interaction of the distances and forms pre- 
sented within the system of a single sense offers a 
rich field for studj-. This is most apparent in the 
many visual illusions (q.v.) now so familiar. 
These figures are illusions simply because their 
parts, when presented togetlier, modify one 
another and so appear otherwise than they do 
when presented alone. They are chiefly illusions 
of distance or size, and of direction— a derivative 
of distance. 

The scheme of sensory coraitive integrations may 
be summed up schematicall3’ ns on next page. 

5- The higher cognitive powers. — (n) The 
psycho-physical problem. — The cognitive work 
of experience thns appears as a great hierarcliy, 
developing upwards bj- its own initiative from 
the data given h)- the senses — we say ‘by its 
own initiative,’ because in such a scheme we do 
not need to postulate anv sort of developing agent 
to work or even to gui3e development. We can 
study the whole process positivistically, just as the 
phj-sical, chemical, and biological sciences study 
! thecourseof development within theirapheres. We 
may spe.ak of ‘development’ because the ‘higher’ 

! unities are more comprehensive and also (we may 
i confidently assert) laler than tbo unities of the 
lower levels. 

Thus, c.g., we need make no speculative refer- 
ences to the brain for a basis of integration. 
Whether there is in the brain a parallel or pre- 
ceding, real, unifying process or not is a question 
for the phj'siologist to settle. An answer to it, 
whether positive or negative, can in no way affect 
the work of psychology in the study of tiie inte- 
grative process os it is in experience. Whether 
parallelism or interaction be the true answer to 
the psycho-phj-sic.al problem is not verj- important 
for the jirescnt, for tlie simple reason that it will 
bo very long before proper material for an answer 
is to band. On the other hand, a psychical agent, 
sneh as the soul, is quite useless. £ven the spy- 
glass rOlo of tliought may bo dispensed with. In 
that theory thonght is held to be an indispensahlo 
accompanimentorattributc of sensation. It comes 
with it in some gerra-like form, and over and 
through sensation, as it were, it spies out the 
object or cause of sensation. How could an 
experience have or know an object, if it were not 
so! How could it even if it were so ! we may ask 
in Tcpl}-. 

The scheme propounded, on the other hand, 
offers a direct basis for constructive work on tiie 
‘references’ of thongiit. An integrated state is 
ahvaj’s attached to, and so refers to, the basis 
niron’whicli it is integrated. A melodj- is not a 
unity that is just present along with tones, ns the 
title-name of the melody more or less is. It is 
intimatclj’ blended into the being of the tones, as 
it were. It is this intimaev of connexion tliat 
makes a psychologist like Titchener altogether 
overlook the presence of something new in the 
melodi’-totai (or in a-square) hej-ond the nltimnlc 
data of sense. In the same way in a perception 
each Ecn.sation which enters into tiie unity is 
equally ‘ it.’ The colour of the orange is ' it,’ and 
so are the taste, the smell, and the feel (of ’it’). 
And, on the other hand, the ‘ it’ of the perception 
refers to each of these. 
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SaiKue or Tnr ixtxgratioss or coormvB EXrrRicycr- 

Systemic Tenijporal 

Attribute Quality Intensity Extcnsity Order Duration Order 


(variable) 
InUgraiion * : 
1st Uv<i {intra- 
sTstemic, 
BTugle sense): 


Complications : 


Interaction of 
units of first 
level; 


:nd Uul (Jt?Ts» 
temlc, two sys* 
terns of same 
sense): 


5rd ItttX (Infer- 
systemic, be- 
tween different 
senses): 

tih lezcl (objec- 
tive): 

5tA fere/ (ceneep- 
tasl): 


/ only in smell In nil senses not at all 

\ and vision (vision I) 


Distance 
Variant: Sire 

I 

Forms, figures, areas, masses, 
roluicea in one or two dimen- 
sions I 



In all senses not at all 
(smell 1) 

\ ■ 


Motion 


Speed 

Motions In figures of time and 
form— e.y., melody 


always 


Interval 

Size 

I 

Times and 
rhythms 


nittsions— e.^r.* Visual, of site 
and direction 


(Illas 


ions?) 


Ulusionsof size 


Lustre 


\/ 


Stereoscopy (tri-dlroenslonal 
vision from binocular, simut- 
taneocs, distances and forms, 
or from onlocular, rucces* 
sire, forms) (articular iri- 
dimeaslonal forms?) 


\l/ 

Sec5on' fpace 



(I) 


0 ) 


(No further derel- 
opmeot. There 
Is onl/ one tem- 
poral eyttem (or 
receptor!] of 
llcesr enpeeftj 
— up to e. 2-6 
eecoodg) 


Perception, erdinni ‘it-cenlree* 
of eenrorp complexes 

Conception, onlinxl *a-centres* 
of percepts 

etceters. 


The stage of perception [q.v.) at which the cause 
of s percept comes into view is certainly not the 
earliest form of perception, where the integrate is 
nothing hnt an it-centre of senso^ experience, but 
a rather advanced stage in wliich there is some 
conceptual concentration of individual perceptions 
and some of the ‘knowledge about’ that then 
supervenes. This ‘knowledge about' is not the 
result of an excursion or observation beyond the 
confines of experience, os the cause-idea might 
suggest, but merely the attachment to one another 
of experiences above the first perceptual stages by 
the same or similar mechanism us produced these 
first stages, whereby the higher integration is 
attained that we know as abstract knowledge or 
conception (q.v.). All these abstract units must 
not, however, be supposed to have to hang in the 
air above the sensory levels of integrations, as if 
they were the gases of corruption mounting 
upwards from them. They are attached or refer 
doivnwards to their basis through a continuous 
line of integration, just as the other integrative 
products do. And it is jnst this attachment which 
puts substance, cause, and interaction, particles or 
parts of various levels — atoms, molecules, and the 
rest — info the objects of perception. 

(6) Development in man and animals . — The study 
of development {q.v.) is readily accessible in this 
way. If a certain level of integration can by 
indirect evidence — of conduct, leaming-by-expen- 
ment, and so on — be proved to exist in any animal, 
we Imow what earlier levels of expenence are 
implied in it. Research thus far seems to have 
shown conclusively that no animtJ other than man 
shows any evidence of commanding the conceptual 
level of integration. But recognition and, still 
more, perception are ^ no means e-xcluded among 
the higher animals. The task of deciding in each 
particular case is very difficult, involving a great 
deal of very elaborate and precautions experimenta- 
tion. 

To the further important question why every 
animal that is well endowed with efficient sense-- 


organs does not develop to os high an integrative 
level of experience os man, psychology is unable as 
yet to give a definite answer. This appears the 
more strange as man seems in certain respects to 
be possessor of senses which compare nnfavonrably 
with those of many other mammals. This is 
especially so in the case of smell and of hearing. 
In vision we are relatively efficient. But in one 
important respect we have a great advantage : w-e 
are possessors of mobile hands and fingers. The 
signuicauce of this is that it endows us with a 
second highly elaborate and clear field of tri- 
dimensional forms, namely the tactual-articnlar. 
The other mammals, with the exception of our 
nearest relatives, use their articular sense almost 
only for the general purpose of postures and bodily 
movement, while their touch is imprisoned behind 
their masses of fur. 

There can be no doubt that the possession of a 
plurality of tri-dimensional senses is highly import- 
ant for development. For hearing is only weakly 
dimensional, and smell in ourselves (and possibly 
in the other mammals as well) is not so at all. 
All our other senses, apart from the visual and 
articular, are only vaguely dimensional, inactive, 
and of poor discriminatory power. Bnt, as we have 
seen, the correlation and integration of active and 
complex dimensional senses are required for the 
proper development of sensory space, and that in 
its tnm is the gateway to the higher cognitive 
pow-ers. So we may maintain as probable the 
view tliat the height of development of the ‘ mind ’ 
depends largely upon the extent of variation given 
in the elementary data of the senses. And we 
should, therefore, expect to find that the size of 
the brain depends not so much upon the room 
required for the cerebral mechanisms of conception 
as upon the size of the parts required for the bi- 
nnd tri-dimensional senses of fine discrimination. 
Of course neural centres may also be required for 
all integrative levels. Bnt these are problems 
which we must leave to the physiologist. 

6. Memory and imagery. — With memory (?.r.) 
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(mother aspect of experience comes into view that 
is of the greatest importance. It seems clear that 
there can he no memory work except upon the 
basis of the spontaneous integrations of experience. 
Memory is not mechanical association of contiguous 
parts of an aggregate, as sensationalism is com- 
elled to suppose. AIucli, if not all, has yet to he 
one before the springs of memory are clearly 
exposed. But there is a growing tendency of 
endence and conviction to show that memory pre- 
supposes some form of integrative activity which 
makes the old form of contiguous association 
untenable except ns a formula that presupposes 
but ignores this integrative activity. 

But, if this is granted, there seems no doubt that 
association gives experiences a new grip of one 
another, so that, even when an integrative nnit3' 
is dissolved by lapsing ns an actunlitj’, it can be 
reinstated from a part of its original foundations 
by the extra bond established before the integra- 
tion lapsed. And, as we know, repetitive con- 
templation of the integrative complex helps to 
make associations more powerful and enduring. 
The experimental study or memory in recent years 
has greatly extended our knowledge of the con- 
ditions aft'ecting strength of association. By 
association, too, we can extend the scope of 
integrations, so as to make them include a wider 
scope of experiences than they otherwise would 
spontaneously at any one moment. If integration 
gives height of growth to experience, ns we might 
say, then memorj' gives it breadth. And the 
growth that can he attained in breadth by effort 
IS enormous. 

At the same time this rcdintcgxative action of 
memorj* makes it possible for an integrative pro- 
duct to be revived from the aide, as it were, 
instead of by its full conditions from below. And 
the revival of these lower springs does not seem to 
be necessary in memory work. A concept, e.g., 
can never be got originally except from below. 
And yet in the fluent operations of thought, which 
depend so much upon the work of memoiy, that 
concept may be revived, and used as an essential 
link in the process of thought, without the revival 
of any of its sources of integration, even in the 
form of imagery. 

And from this issue we may pass directly to the 
question of the value of imagery. An older evalua- 
tion of imagery considered it as a mere trace or 
record of previous direct impressions of sense- 
sensations now called up accidentally owing to the 
associative linking that supen-ened to bind it and 
the present reviving sensation together wlien both 
were previously present ns sensations. But that 
view is almost certainly wrong. Imagery is 
revived more often because of the integrative com- 
plexes into which it was ns sensation wrought up, 
and because it is now wanted for the rediute^ative 
and new integrative processes of thought. Thus, 
when one is asked, ' Does the water-line of a ship 
rise or fall ns it passes from fresh water to salt?', 
the reason why an image-scene of a ship passing 
from a river-mouth to the sea appears in some 
form or other in almost every one's mind is that 
such a scene presents all the material of the ques- 
tion in a natural and familiar scheme, each concept 
attached to its own peg. The memory has then to 
work upon the instructions given in the question 
and to revive what material is readily available in 
it, so that some of that material may perhaps cohere 
wall with the points of the question and thus 
yield the answer. And, according to the drift of 
this work of memory and coherence (thought), so 
a person will even see the ship rising or falling in 
his nund’s eye. Compare ivith that easy question 
such a one as this : ‘ John is twice as old as Mary 
was when he was as old as Mary is. If John is 


21, how old is Mary?’ Conceptually the two 
questions are probably equally easy ; but no image 
is readilj' forthcoming in the second to hold all 
the concepts and their relations together in the 
mind and make action between them easj’. AVhen 
that action is easj', the answer to the question is 
its outcome, or rather is the verbal expression of 
its ontcome. The thought involved in answering 
the question is partly the memory work, partly 
the trj'ing of the concepts and the memory addi- 
tions together to see if they will not give the 
definite complex implied by the question. 

Now, one is tempted to elaborate the point and 
to show the question groping for its answer, like 
the tentacles of an octopus searching in some dark 
cave for what is moviible and appetizing. And 
the reader may feel impatient at the futility of 
trying to make the mind work like a machine. It 
is the self that thinks and searches, is it not? 
The self is the groper that searches ami sees fitness 
and judges! It is the self that attends, at least, 
for sure ? It is difficult to see how one self could 
do so many different things. We ought at least 
to have the case for the Beirut more convincingly 
before us than hitherto. This will doubtless be 
done, if it can he done. But this much may be 
said, that recent psychologists in general do not 
seem to find that line of construction the most 
hopeful at the present time. Of course, very 
much further study by experimental and system- 
atic methods is required if the complex field of 
cognitive activities is to be fully understood. 

111. EsiOTirs ASPECTS. — Thus far we have 
dealt with the sensory-cognitive range of experi- 
ence. AVo have now to consider the emotive 
aspects of it. 

r. Integrative theoiy of feeIing.--ODe of the 
most familiar riews of feeling is incorporated in 
the three-aspects theory, according to which every 
experience has three aspects — cognitive, emotive, 
conntive j knowing, feeling, and will. Or these 
three are merely one and the same experience 
from different points of Woiv. Now there can be 
no hesitation noout rejecting this theory so far as 
concerns feeling. Feeling is not an aspect of 
every experience j it is an experience definitely 
distinguishable from every other. Nor does it 
even accompany every other kind of experience 
regularly. Any one familiar with the experimen- 
tal practice of introspection knows that he is not 
constantly feeling pleasure or displeasure. In 
fact, he will have found that he is in a state of 
feeling rather seldom than othenvise. AVhole 
complexes and trains of experience pass by ivith- 
out any feeling of pleasantness or of unpleasant- 
ness appearing. It is for this reason that the 
theory of feeling as an attribute of sensation has 
also been rejected. 

The difficulty bos been at all times to know 
where to place feeling. The attributive theory is 
the only attempt that has been made to give it a 
definite place in the sensory cognitive range. • The 
older sensationalists tried to work it into their 
field as a definite sensation or by the device known 
as mental chemistry. In this a group of sensa- 
tions was held to turn by combination into an 
experience that did not at all resemble sensation, 
"ust as the gases hydrogen and oxygen combine to 
orra the very difierent liquid water. So feelings 
might really be groups of tactual or oreanio sensa- 
tions and yet not appear os such. That theory 
has been rightly rejected by everybody and has 
wrongly created a prejudice against every inclina- 
tion to gather ideas toward.' the elucidation of 
experience from such a science as chemistry. 

But even in recent times an attempt has been 
made to show that feeling is psychologically a 
sensation. It has quality — pleasantness and un- 
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picasantncfs— nnd intciipity ; nnd tlie two prolilctii- 
nlienl ntlrilmtcs of cxtcnsity and ‘ localiiation’ 
(supposed in this theory to Le an attribute) can 
bo nmde ]dausiblo with an clfort ; fcelln" ia not 
located at the beautiful picture and in the beaiiti. 
ful sound, but it seems to Iw snrcail out in the 
head more or less indclinitely. If no sen'e-orenn 
of feeling is known, at least we may sujipose that 
one docs exist. Only it would not appear on the 
periphery, but would'probably lie ooneealed within 
the i>oriphcral sensc-orftnns or within the central 
nervous Rystcin, rovcalintt to us how these orjtans 
are licing' ali'cctcd, whether as usual (plca*aiitly) 
or far away from the range of their normal 
functions (unpleasantly). 

This theory of feeling-sensations has not found 
many supporters— not that it has been definitely 
provixl to be wrong; but it is too supposititious 
and speculative. Something ns plausible and more 
in accord with the i)5ychie.al facts is imaginable. 

We need not discuss the theory that looks uiKin 
feeling ns an irreducible clement of experience. 
This view is the natural outcome of man}' fruitless 
nttempt.s to resolve feeling into sensations or the 
like, lint it docs not preclude renewed atlem[>t,s 
at reduction in general, and in ]>.artictilar an inte- 
grative theorj' of feeling is still a po'-dhility. 

Titcheiicr lias attempted to c-arr}' this theory of 
feeling as an element to it.s logical eonclnsion — a 
psychological definition of feeling as characterirei! 
by a different set of attributes from Ibat i>ecnli.ar 
to sensation, llis important point is th.'.l feeling 
lacks the attribute of cleanicss jxi«iea'e<i by sens.a- 
tion. We shall not renew the dl.^cus-ion of clc.ar- 
nc!.s. What we may notice now siawially is the 
subtle difficulty of positing elements of e.viierience 
of which one* (losses'cs attributes that anotlier 
lacks. lle_sidcs, in this talk of the non-elcamc'-s 
or nncleamcss of feeling and of the difficulty of 
oliscrving feeling arc sve not looking for a mare's 
nest, as it were? Sup[>o*c motion were regarded 
as a specific experience by sucli a tlieorist as 
Titchcncr. AVh.at would liesav about itsqu.ality 
and intensity! Would thej' l>e non-cxi«te!it or 
non-clcar! And would motion, then, have only 
two nttributes of extensity and loc.aliration I Or 
would it alNj be s.aid to lack clearness! IVolmbly 
no one U c» cr in doubt as to wbether be is plea'cii 
or not. Where, then, is the non-cle.amcss! Xor 
is he in doubt about bow plc-aseil he i«. Then, if 
all that and nothing cl.se is clc.ar, probably there 
is nothing else in feeling to be clear aliout. I'ccl- j 
ing would then lie very like motion, as it apiie.atu 
within an integrative theory. It is just motion j 
(its quality, if von like), anil it lias magnitude — 
speed. So feeCng ha« quality and magnitude — 
intensity. 

The work of an integrative theory of feeling 
really begins when the double basis of feeling h.as i 
to be shown up, and .also the difference in the parts 
of that basis that integrates to form feeling. 
There are m.any lines of evidence that converge to 
sunport this theorj’ and to make it at least prob- 
able as an advance beyond the more con'crvativc 
theorj- of feeling ns an irreducible clement of 
experience. But their exjiosition is too long to be 
given here. 

2. Problem of the emotions. — ^^Vc may consider 
brieflj' the other gre.at division of tlie emotive life 
—the emotions projier. The feelings arc only j 
slight movements of the soul, as it were ; emotion’s j 
are rolling waves and storms svhose troubles reach j 
Jar down into tlie deep waters. And the scientific 
problems of emotion arc eqnallj- deep and agitated. | 

Even the enumeration of the emotions is hj' no 
means settled. Of course about the great emotions 
— fear, anger, and love— tlierc is hardly a doubt, i 
Questions are sometimes raised about the primacy 


of love— the attempt may lie made to attach it so 
clovely to the sexual instinct ns to endntigcr its 
dignit}' as an emotion — whereas there is no sneh 
introiiiictoiy function of boilily origin for the emo- 
tions of fear and anger; Ihej' come ujion us like 
the thunder-storms of siiinmer. 

This ahsetice of a Ii'kIHj' preparation servc.s to 
distinguish (he emotions from the instincts, which 
arc concerned with the great functions of repro- 
diicfioii, nourishment, self-protection, and the like. 
Bill there are those who tack on sis.-eial • instincts’ 
to the emotions in order to explain the typical and 
nctimllj' inlicritcd eiprc'sions of the emotions — 
C.17., fc.ar and the instincts of flight and conceal, 
m'ent, anger and the instinct of luigrmeity. 

Other disputed emotions arc sorrow, pride, 
humility, parcni.al emotion, di.'gust, ctiriositj-, 
loneliness, etc. No one would dispute the presence 
of an emotive state in tlufe aireetions, Tliequcs- 
tion rather is : Are lliej' primarj’ emotions or are 
the}' variant forms ol a few generic emotions 
that differ oiilj' in the objects to wiiieh they 
refer! 

This oljecl of emotions offers as many h-ard 
problems ns does the object of cognition. N'ot 
onlj- is it hard to fee how emotion comes to 
le dirrelci! msin an object at all— on that rock 
the James - i-arige theorj' of the emotions, e.y., 
foundcriHl- but the fs-culiar individuality of the 
object is iiuraling. Of the object of cognition we 
know at le.ast that it only gradually emerges into 
clear view, and we can Jomi plausible theories of 
the gradual enicrgc.'iee of a definite oiijcctivc rein- 
tion. But in emotion the object mar np|iear 
sudden!}' ujion the mental horiron witfiont any 
sort of previous iircjearation. and lol the emotion 
is directed upon it at once in foil force. This 
neculinritj' is found also among the instinct-s. 
il.anj’ in«ecls seem to lie Isjrn with a nen’oas 
system prepariHl speeific-allj' for attention tosiiccial 
olijcvt.s. 'j'he pbysiologirjil difficulty lies in the 
complicated proee'.s that seems requirctl to accoant 
for the ' jierceptiun’ of those special objects. 
Anim.als ninj’ ' recogaii-re ’ their other sex bj- simple 
smcll-iiiipres'sions. But hov,' should a svas’ji rceog- 
nirc a lyrtain kind or sire of caterpillar in tliat 
svaj'! Hence even the po '-ibilitv 01 innate ide-as 
lias Iseen seriously considered to i.*e re-admissible. 
But that waj' out of the difficulty seems to the 
w-riter intolerable in science. 

Tlien, again, the emotions renew the psyclio- 
pbj'sical difficaltj'. Tiicj' arc held to be strange 
plta.«es of the spirit, as s t’range and nnncconr.table 
as the sensations of red and j'cllow in their depen- 
dence on ctlicric wave-lengths. Tlie feeling of fe.ar 
is s.aid w lie an exp-irienec for which we cannot 
account bj- relating it to other experiences ; it is a 
gift from the brain; something hajipen.s in some 
remote comer of that vast mechanism, sonic subtle 
neural congestion, and the colour of our mood Is 
detcnnineii hj’ it in accordance with unknown 
psyelio-iilij-siral law’s. This doctrine maj' be illns- 
tmtc<l liy an example from another region: we 
draw the band away from bent bce-ause of the 
pain, so sve think ; that is an illusion ; the real 
reason for drawing the hand awaj- Ls ncnml 
mechanism ; we sho'uld draw the hand away in 
just Hie same way if even ple-asare were iuBsti- 
tuted for pain ; and v. e slionld then think, as now, 
that we drew it awaj- because of the ide-vuire of it. 

The writer is finiilj' convinceii that this is a 
doctrine disastrous to anj’ form of psychological 
Fcience and n^ mockery to the sense and coherence 
of the whole of experience. For, if it is a doctrine 
applicable anjwvliere— e.j., in the emotions— it is 
npjdicable cverj-where. And tlien, ns has been so 
olicn deduced, Shakcspc.'ire’s work is the acci- 
dental product of a swarm of chance v.ariation-s. 
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As sYcIl mlglit one truly tliinU tlmt, if a fount of 
tyjio u'cro cast into llie tiir often entmiiU, it svouUl 
come down one tiny ns Kinfl Lear. 'I'licse remin- 
iscences of scientific speculation carry us Imck to ti 
lincofthouKht tlwt is fnr fi-ora rare, nllhoush it 
was probably much more universal anions biologists 
a decade or two ago tlmn it is now. lint, as far 
as the outlook upon pure psyebologj' is concerned, 
it has changed very little. It means, after all, 
only that a 'eoliercnl sphere of law 1ms not yet 
been rceognired in experience, and tlmt the recog- 
nition of it as such has iiecn made very much less 
likely hy the success of the theory of cfmnee varia- 
tions in the ncighhouring sphere of hiologj'. It is 
pleasant to think tlmt such an absurd doctrine has 
so often been rejected by the professed philosophers 
of the mind. 

But we must not content with vnpie ' spiritual ’ 
terms and generally 'ideal' expressions. We 
must carry over the methods and sjiirit of the 
natur.al sciences into the systematic, constructive 
work of psychology- and show how purely psychical 
laws will yield us a satisfactory nmlerstamling of 
the world of spirit, just as purely material laws 
give vis a satisfactory knowledge of the world of 
umttcr. The evolutions and actions of thematerial 
world can he worked hy no agents or gvihlcs, so 
far as science is concerned at least. Of course, 
science is only the systematic mirroring of realities 
in cognition. * Being other tlmn wlmt It pictures, 
it can hardly repeat the inner spontaneity and 
being that are the asscncc, as against llic form, of 
its objects. Nor can psyclucal evolutions and 
actions lie worked by sjiifitunl agents or guides, 
so far ns the science of mind is concernea, \Vc 
can only hope to find general laws of mind or of 
psychical sluir and to cxjilain particular psychical 
phenomena pro[)orly aceonling to them, as the 
wavs of science demand. Then wo may let matter 
and mind come into cognitional harmony with one 
another, as they undoubtedly can and will, in due 
course. 

And a psychology on these lines of constnietion 
is in no sense a uc'ccnt to a lower level, an aban- 
donment of higher ideals. It is rather a confidence 
and claim in tlie equal primacy of the sphere of 
experience ns a basis for the derivation of laws 
alongside any other part of the seientific nnivcrtc. 
^Yc nave every right to expect tlmt the world of 
experience will bo ns amenable to Ibu strict ways 
of science as the world of matter upon which it is, 
as we know it, dependent, 

IV. COXATIOS. — The only other sphere of ex- 
perience to ho mentioned is conation. In so far as 
that is conation within experience, ns in attending, 
remembering, thinking, and the like, the study of 
it is continuous with that sketched in the preced- 
ing pages. In so fnr ns conation involves muscular 
movement, we enter upon a new region of special 
di/iienity. Here psychology is still stniggling 
with the barest facts and first principles, n-s the 
de-artli of information on the topic in any of the 
textbooks indic.atcs. Tlie reader must simply bo 
referred to spccinl treatises on the subject. 

The primary question is an introspective one: 
"What precisely lies before the mind’s observation 
in the case of voluntarj- movementi And how can 
we make a coherent, systemntio whole of all the 
facts gathered by the experimental pursuit of this 
problem J One of the common earlier answers to 
the question 1ms been disproved. "SVe do not neces- 
sarily anticipate our voluntary movement in n 
mental imago of it and will movement from tliat 
basis. But the true psychological formulaof volun- 
tary movement 1ms still to be determined. The 
way to knowledge is probably blocked in tins, ns 
in other regions of experience, by the confused 
notions left from the wrecks of previous theories. 
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Wc may e.xpeot the right key to unlock the door 
quite easily. 

Tiio problem of conation makes pos.sih!o a refer- 
ence to tile lino of thought that distinguishes the 
content, or ohjeetivo side, of an experience from 
it.s subjective side or the act of it. Those two sides 
ean ho distinguished in all experiences. So wo 
have for the Eeric.s of sensuni, percept, coiicejit a 
corresponding series of nets— Bcnsation, perception, 
conception. Thisdisliiiction carric.s ns hack again to 
Iho distinction of the ohjcctive aspect of experience 
from the self which ncl.s experience or doe.s it. It 
is in fact only a variant upon this tlicory. Ingeni- 
ous attempts have been made to build up a Bcicnce 
of these acts— .sensing, perceiving, remembering, 
imagining, etc, — which deservo serious considera- 
tion. But the writer, at !ea.st, is not convinced of 
the validity of the resuits claimed or of the merits 
and nccc.'i.sity attributed to this lino of construction. 
At the same time, ho is aware that a psychology 
* without a soul,’ and still more without such a 
scries of acts, may seem tomany to beawoodenaiTair. 
It seems to him tlmt the dispute i.s not one which 
as yet makes great dtirercnce to the detail work of 
psycliologv, and ho incline.s to think tlmt the 
diUicnlly ili5cnB.scd is tlienjipcarancc in psychology 
of the uifiiculty of subatanco and action, matter 
and energv, tlmt runs throughout all the sciences 
of the real. Content and act are, then, rather in- 
separnhlo aspects of one reality — the reality de- 
scribed statically by the titles of ifsdi.stiiigiustmblc 
nniltes and dynamically by the titles of tlie chief 
interactions of its parts— rather tlmn the waters of 
matter and the sjdrit that hovers over them to 
divide them hither and thither, 

I.mcr.ATVsr,— Tilt foliowInR wof):« wlH Introduce tlic reader 
In detail to the inelhod.e, tacL«, and llu-ottie unon wlilch Ihta 
aritcle le l*aeed : C. S- Myers, A Tfst‘U<k of gxiien'mental 
VtytholMy : vilh J^otboratory Kr.-rciree-, Caintiriiljte, 1011 ; 
E. B. Thchcncr, A .Vsnnoi of /.Ait-erntivrj/ /'rnctir-t, < vote., 
london, lOOl-Ci); G. M. Wlilptdc, Manual 0/ and 

/V.j'fienl Teitt, Itiltlmoro, 1010; V. Avcllng. On WeCemeioitf- 
new 0/ tAe Unirortnl end tAe /nrftn’diml, London, 1012; W. 
KcDoun.stl, An /ntrod. taUnetat do. 1KB; A. F. 

Shand, The Tounilalluni of Charaeter, do. 19H ; Titclicner, 
Lectnrefcn the MIrmenlary Ptyohotony 0 / Teetin^ and Attention, 
New YorV, 1003, /.ecliirer on the J.nierimentat /'sreAptoyr of 
the Thovaht-Teveeesee, do. 1000 ; H. j. Watt, The Teyeholo^tr 
of &mnd, Cambridge. lOlT; W. James, The Trinoipteo of 
rtyeheiof]!, 2 voti., Ixmdon, ISOl; W. B. Pillsbiiry, 7'ht 
Fundamentals eT/brfAotf'or, do. 1010; G. F, Stout, .d Manual 
of reyeholojy', ao, 1013 ; Titcbencr, A I'ext-loohof P/yohotony, 
Kew Yorl;, 1003-10; J. Ward, art, * IVyehoto-uy,* tn A'tlrll; 
J, B, Watson. /JeAaricr;nninlro<l. toCoi/iyarntiee Ptyoholony, 
Kew ‘York. 1011 ; S. Alexander, ' rcundanon-s and Bkelch-psan 
of a Conattonal IVvchotoxy,' flritish foumnt of Piyoholoyy, tv, 
ttOll] 2;r.>-2CT ; KfcDourtatl, Ihstv and Mina, Ixmdon, 1011 ; 
B. Russell, Our Knotrledae of the Maternal Ifcrici at n h'iehl for 
Scirntifo Methnl in Philofojhy, do. lOH ; Stont, *Tlic Kature 
of Conation and Menial Actlvit.v,' Tritiih Journal of Ptyeholopy, 
11. tlOOOl l-lO. llEKliy J. WATT. 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. — This is the 
name employed for the procc.«.se3 by which man 
nlteiiipts to infiiienco disease bi- measures acting 
throngii the mind. It is a subject wliicli brings 
out more prominently tlmn any other the close 
relation which has existed throughout its whole 
liistoiy between medicine on the one hand and 
inn"ic and religion on the other. The earliest 
modes of healing of which wo know are psycho- 
therapeutic, and, if the remedies of existing peoples 
of mao culture provide any indication of primitive 
modes of thonght and action, psycho-lhcrnpciitics 
would seem to ho the oldest branch of medicine. 
A distinction must ho made, however, between 
the use of measures for the cure or aiuclioration 
of dLsen.se which act tiirougli tlie mind and tlie re- 
cognition of tlieir psyclio-therapeutic clmracter. 
Tiiough psycho-tliempeutics may have been tlie 
earliest fonn of medicine, it has been tiio last to 
be brouglit within the scope of scientific treat- 
ment, tiio last to undergo timt process of rational- 
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ization and foundation upon scicntifio principles 
■wliich is tlie essential feature distingnisliinB 
medicine from tlioso soeinl processes with wliieli it 
lias been closely allied tlirouj'lioiit its liistory. 

A study of tile beliaviour of savage man towards 
disease shows tliat it consists almost exclusively 
of measures wliioli, wlicn successful, must have 
acted through the mind, especially by means of 
faith and suggestion. A leech who treats a cose 
of headache on the assumption that it has been 
caused b3’ the magical actions of a sorcerer, and 
cither perfonns counter-charms or induces the 
sorcerer to remove his spell, is evidently acting 
purely through these agencies. In other capes 
faith and suggestion onlj’ assist n process which 
nets in some other waj’. Thus, a leech who treats 
a c.'ise of constipation on the assumption that tho 
trouble is duo to the presence of a snake or octopus 
in tlie abdomen will produce a good cdect bj’ the 
mechanical action of manipulations designed to 
destroj’ tho imnginni^' animal, but in such a case 
faith and suggestion also play a great part. In 
most of tho cases in which leaves, bark, or roots 
are employed by lowlj’ peoples to cure disease wo 
can bo confident that success is duo purely to faith 
and suggestion. Tho history of pharmacology 
reveals a process, still for from complete, in whieii 
medicaments supposed to net upon disease have 
failed to fustif}’ their reputation when subjected 
to scientific stu'dj’ and have evidently owed their 
reputation for medicinal virtue to faitli and sugges- 
tion. 'While faith and suggestion are processes 
inextricably interwoven with tho cmidoj’mcnt of 
thorapeutio measures from tho c-arliest "stages of 
medicine down to the present time, these agencies 
have taken mnnj- other and more direct fomi.s. 
The modem explanation of miraculous cures given 
by those who rationalize religion is that they net 
through faith and suggestion, and tho sj-stems of 
healing which are continually coming into exist- 
ence in opposition to tho orthodox medicine of 
modem civilized peoples owe their success largely, 
if not entirely, to the power and efilcncy of these 
agencies. The largo measure of succc.ss which 
these movements obtain in popular opinion is due 
to their exploitation, wittinglj’ or unwitting]}-, 
of procc-sscs which orthodox medicine has failed 
adequately to recognize. 

I. Scope. — It is often supposed that psycho- 
tlicmpeutics, whether belonging to orthodox 
medicine or to sonio form of faith-healing, is 
especially Mplicablo in coses of hysteria or similar 
diseases. There is, however, hardly a variety of 
dise.ase for which this mode of treatment may not 
be useful. It is customary in medicine to distin- 
guish between organic and functional disca'c, 
though these are, in fact, merely categories con- 
venient for practical purposes, which pass insen- 
sibly into one another and are diflicult to define. 
Koughly, b}- functional disease is meant disease 
for wliich existing knowledge does not allow ns to 
assign any structural or chemical basis, which has 
been found by experience to tend towards recovery. 
There are other diseases, such os so-called idio- 
pathic epilepsy, of the physical basis of which wo 
are ignorant, which are characterized by a tendency 
towards permanent loss of function and death, and 
these diseases are not usually included in the 
functional categoiy. Organic diseases, on the 
other hand, are those whose structural or chemical 
basis has been discovered. They again fall into 
two main CTOups: those which tend towards 
recovery and those which tend towards loss of 
function and death. In addition many mixed 
fomis occur. Nothing is more frequent than the 
occurrence of functional disturbance ns nn accom- 
paniment of organic disease, the real nature of 
which it often conceals or obscures. 


It is in the treatment of functional disease and 
of the functional accompaniments of organic disease 
that psycho-thcrapoutie measures are most obvi- 
ously applicable, but tbe scope of their usefulness is 
far from being limited to these. 'When it is claimed 
that some psycho-thcrni)eatic measure, employed 
by physician or j)ricst, has cured n ease of organic 
disease, it will often bo found that all that has been 
done is to remove tho functional disorders whicli 
so often accompany organic disease. Psycho- 
therapeutic agencies can certainly influence 
organic conditions themselves, though the investi- 
gation of cases like these is attended by such dilli- 
cnlties that the mode of action is still surrounded 
by much doubt. "NVe know that suggestion, especi- 
ally in tho form of hypnotism, can produce changes 
in organic procc-sscs and especially in the circula- 
fion. If such nn organic change as a blister can 
be produced by suggestion, it is easy to understand 
how other organic changes can bo ameliorated or 
remox’cd by similar means. 

A more frequent cause of the success of psyclio- 
thcmpeutic me.asures in organic disca-se depends 
on the fact that many forms of progressive organic 
discn.se — oven so grave nn illness as cancer — arc 
liable to periods of retardation or quie-sccncc. 
Disease usually depends on a struggle between 
some noxious agent which has found its way into 
the Iiody and the mechanism of tho body itself. 
ITogrcssivo disease is that in which the external 
agents have the upper hand in this struggle. Anj 
factor which rai.ses tho clliciency of the intrinsic 
forcas, or, in other words, which reinforces tho 
vitality of tho patient, may diminish the ravages 
of the ile.stroying agent and lead to retardation or 
qiiic-'ccneo of iho disease ; or may even in some 
cases turn tho balance in the direction of recovery. 
It is thus intelligible that psycho-therapeutic 
mc.asnras should bo aspable of the beneficial action 
upon organic disenso so often imputed to them by 
leech or priest, quite apart from tho mere removal 
of functional complications. Tho scope of psycho- 
therapy is therefore as svidc as medicine itself. It 
is c.spccially applicable, however, in those states 
svhicli depend on diminished efficiency of tho 
ners-ous system and nro classified together as 
nenroscs. 

2, Basis. — Certain principles are now svidely 
recognized as of universal application in tho 
domain of therapeutics, while others have been 
pnt forward to support special systems. 

One widely-acceptcd principle is that psychical 
disorders and boiiily disorders due to psychical 
conditions require psychic.al remedies. There are, 
of course, limits to the application of thisprincipla 
Tho influence of abnormal bodily conditions upon 
psychical states stand.s beyond all doubt. If there 
are morbid states of the body svhicli arc capable of 
lieing treated by physical means, it is essential 
that they shall be put right as a preliminary or 
oeecss.ary to the cmplo}'raent of psychical measures. 
In many ca-ses, however, it is far from easy to 
estimate the need for the two kinds of treatment. 
Thus, there is no doubt that tho retention in the 
body of waste products consequent upon constipa- 
tion influences mental states, but in many cases 
the constipation itself is largely or altogether due 
to psychical conditions. As in every other branch 
of medicine, tho essential preliminary to success- 
ful psycho-therapy is n correct diagnosis. When 
we have estimated correctly the relative shares 
taken by bodily and mental conditions in tho pro- 
duction of an illness, there will be no difliculty in 
deciding how far tho patient is to be treated by 
measures acting through tho Ixidy and measures 
acting through tho mind respectively. 

A second principle which is now coming to be 
widely accepted is that in disorders of the mind or 
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affections of the body due to mental conditions it 
is necessary to discover the causes by which this 
morbid state has been produced. The history of 
medicine has been one of gradual progress from 
the treatment of symptoms to the treatment of 
the conditions by which symptoms are produced. 
In this progress the treatment of disorders of the 
mind has lagged far behind that of bodily disease. 
There are many practitioners of medicine who, 
although fully recognizing the importance of 
retiologyin bodUy disease, fail to recognize that it 
applies equally to the mind, and they continue to 
treat symptoms as they arise or practise a purely 
empirical system of therapeutics. 

To those who accept the two principles which 
have just been considered, every case of mental 
disorder or of bodily disorder consequent upon 
mental conditions is the outcome of the mental 
life-history of the patient, and the conditions to 
which it IS due can be discovered only by the 
investigation of that history. 

A third principle, now widely accepted by 
workers who otherwise differ greatly from one 
another, is that mental disease is predominantly 
due to disturbance of the emotional and instinctive 
aspects of the mind. It is believed that in the 
search for the conditions which liave produced an 
abnormal mental state it is necessary to get back 
to experience which has been associated with a 
strong emotional tone, and it need hardly be said 
that either this emotional tone must have been of 
an unpleasant kind in itself or the unpleasantness 
must nave arisen out of consequences which the 
experience has brought in its train. 

Closely associated with this view is that accord- 
ing to which the intellectual disturbance in a case 
of mental disease depends on a process of rational- 
ization through which the patient endeavours to 
account to himself for his morbid emotional con- 
dition. The direction taken by this process of 
rationalization is often such as leads to the forma- 
tion of those beliefs at variance with reality which 
we call delusions, 

A principle which actuates more than one system 
of psycho-therapeutics, but is still far from meet- 
ing svith general acceptance, is that mental dis- 
order is predominantly duo to experience which 
has passed out of manifest consciousness. It is 
cnstomary to speak of the body of experience 
which does not enter into manifest consciousness 
ns the unconscious mind which shades off into 
manifest consciousness through an intermediate 
region of subconsciousness. 

Putting aside the largely verbal question 
whether this body of apparently forgotten experi- 
ence is or is not to be regarded as forming part of 
the mind,^ we are met with the far more vital 
problem concerned mth the distinction between 
experience which is merely^ lying dormant, ready 
to appear in manifest consciousness whenever the 
suitable stimulus arises, nnd experience which has 
come to stand in that relation to manifest con- 
sciousness which is known ns dissociation. A 
dissociated body of experience is one which has 
been separated from the body of experience making 
up manifest consciousness through some land of 
active process — a process resembling in many 
respects that knoivn as inhibition in neurology. 
Such dissociated experience is not recalled even by 
otherwise suitable stimuli in normal mental condi- 
tions, but requires abnormal or at least unusual 
conditions to bring it to the surface. A good ex- 
ample of such a dissociated mental state is that 
which occurs in the deeper stages of hypnotism. 
One of the most vexed problems of psycho-thera- 
peutics turns on the question how far such dis- 
sociated bodies of experience, when accompanied 

1 Cf. Lancet, 10th Juno 191T. 


by an unpleasant tone of feeling, act as the basis 
of bodily and mental disorder. One theory of the 
r6le taken by such unconscious experience in the 
production of mental disorder which is now especi- 
ally prominent is that of Freud. 

Freud’s theory of the unconscious. — From the 
point of view which concerns psycho-therapeutics, 
the most important part of Freud’s system is his 
theory of forgetting. According to Freud, forget- 
ting IS not a passive process, but one which, at 
any rate in so far as unpleasant experience is con- 
cerned, depends on an active process of repression. 
It is held that unpleasant e.xperience which lias 
passed out of memory to such an extent that it 
does not enter into the manifest consciousness of 
everyday life has not ceased to exist, but continues 
to exert an induence upon the mind. It may 
express itself more or less continuously in the 
form of a phobia, a tic, stammering, dreams, etc., 
or, after along period of quiescence, it may show 
itself under the inRuence of some shock or strain 
as a paralysis, contracture, affection of sensibility, 
or some form of mental disturbance. The disturb- 
ance, whatever may be its nature, is held to be 
the result of a conflict between a suppressed body 
of experience, now generally known as a ‘com- 
plex,’ and the general personality of the patient, 

Freud has not been content merely to ascribe 
abnormal bodily and mental conditions to such 
conflict, but has put forward an elaborate theory 
of the mechanism by which the suppressed expen- 
ence or complex produces its effects. He supposes 
that its modes of expression are governed by a 
mechanism of control which, using a metaphoncal 
simile, he terms the ‘censor.’ This censorship 
allows the suppressed body of experience to find its 
way to manifest consciousness only in some indirect 
and often symbolic manner. 

Two special features of the psychology upon 
which the Freudian system of therapeutics is based 
may be considered here : (a) the importance of the 
experience of childhood and (6) the r61e of sexuality 
in the production of morbid mental states. 

(o) According to the earlier views of Freud, the 
suppressed experience of childhood forms the chief 
factor underlying morbid mental states, whether 
these express themselves explicitly in the form of 
mental symptoms or as paralyses, contractures, or 
other bodily affections. These states, he argues, 
depend on complexes dating back to early childhood, 
or even, in the more grotesque forma of the theory, 
to parturition or ante-natal experience. Freud 
has himself acknowledged the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of much of the evidence upon which he 
originally based his belief in the importance of the 
experience of early childhood. The trend of modem 
work has been to accentuate the importance of 
recent traumata in the production of morbid mental 
states and to make of less account the experience 
of early life. This movement should not he alloived, 
however, to go too far and obscure the great extent 
to which early experience is responsible for the 
phobias, tics, and tendencies to morbid modes of 
thought, nnd still more of feeling, which form so 
fertile a soil for the growth of morbid mental 
states in later life. 

(5) Another principle of the Freudian psychology 
which has led to much controversy, and has 
through the exaggeration of its importance gone 
far to wreck the immediate success of the whole 
construction, is concerned with the r61e of the 
sexual in the production of morbid mental states. 
Freud has come to the conclusion that the bodies of 
suppressed experience which he believes to under- 
lie mental disorder invariably centre in incidents 
of the sexual life. So far as he himself is con- 
cerned, the form thus taken by his psychology of 
the morbid rests largely on an extension of the 
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connotation of the term ^ sexual ’ far bej'ond the 
customary, but, in the hands of his disciples and 
to a large extent in his cum, the theory has come 
to deal almost exclusively with crude sexual ex- 
perience, morbid mental states being ascribed to 
the working of repressed sexual tren& and especi- 
ally of perverse tendencies. There p no question 
that disorder of the se,xnal life, especially when its 
nature leads to repression, takes a vast part in the 
causation of mental disorder and of functional 
affections of the nervous system. It can also be 
OTanted that Freud and his followers have made 
definite advances in our knowledge of the sexual 
life, but, following the ordinary lines of scientific 
progress, the importance of the sexual has been 
so exaggerated by its advocates that rt has pro- 
duced a wide-spread failure to recognize the un- 
doubted merits of the Freudian psychology and 
of the system of psycho-therapeutics founded 
upon it. 

When regarded dispassionately, Freud’s theory 
is only an extension and systematization of a 
principle, now widely accepted, that mental dis- 
order, in the broadest sense, is not merely the re^t 
of the shook or strain which seems to be its im- 
mediate cause, but is the outcome of life-long pro- 
cesses by which the mental life has failed to adapt 
itself to its social environment. Every case of 
mental disorder is the product of two factors — a 
shock or strain, on the one hand, and the body of 
experience making up the mental constitution of 
the patient, on the other hand. The main principle 
upon which any system of psycho-therapeutics 
must be based is that this mental constitution 
must be studied and analyzed so as to discover the 
elements of weakness which have allowed the shock 
or strain to produce a morbid effect. The great 
merit of Freud’s theory is that it provides a scheme 
of mental structure which, though it will doubtless 
have to be meatly modified, yet furnishes a most 
useful hypothesis from which to start in the study 
of mental disorder and of the measures by which 
its effects may be combated. 

3. Psycho-therapeutic agencies. — ^The measures 
employed by those who practise psycho-thera- 
peutics, whether they be leeches, sorcerers, or 
priests, depend on belief in certain agencies, though, 
as a matter of fact, the vast majority of practi- 
tioners employ their remedies without definitely 
formulating to themselves, or even without being 
at all aware of, the nature of these agencies ; or, 
if the practitioner has definite notions concerning 
the mode of action of his measures, the agencies 
upon which his success really depends are often 
different from those in which he places his trust. 
The chief agencies upon which psycho-therapeutic 
measures are based are supernatural agency, direct 
human agency, faith and suggestion, and three 
agencies of especial importance which may be 
called catharsis, autognosis, and sublimation, while 
more subsidiary rfiles fall to reasoning, sympathy, 
and occupation. 

(a) Supernatural agency . — The belief that super- 
natural beings are able to act upon disease is 
common to nearly all, if not all, the religions of 
the_ world. Everywhere man believes, or has 
believed, that beings with powers superior to his 
own can be induced to influence the course of 
disease if they are approached by suitable rites. 
This belief applies not only to beings who can be 
regarded as gods, but also to the spirits or ghosts 
of the dead, and especially of dead ancestors, the 
cult of which forms the essential element in the 
religious systems of most of the peoples of the earth. 
In the ruder forms of religion the efficacy of the 
rites which make op the cults of the gods, the 
ancestral ghosts, or other spiritual agents is uni- 
versally ascribed to the direct action of these 


beings upon disease, but in the more developed 
forms of religion it is recognized more or less e.x- 
plicitly that the supernatural being works through 
some natural agency, such as faith. The modem 
belief that supernatural agents do not directly 
influence the course of disease depends on the 
wider belief in the universality of natural causation 
which is the foundation of science. This belief is 
supported by the experience that the more closely 
we e.xamine cases in which the cure of disease is 
ascribed to supernatural intervention, the smaller 
becomes the residue which cannot be ascribed to 
some category of natural causation. The more 
highly developed the religion, the more do its 
leaders themselves adopt the theory of natural 
causation and ascribe successful results of their 
rites to the working of faith and suggestion. 

( J) Human agency. — There is a wide-spread 
belief among the peoples of the earth that 
human beings are able to cure disease by their 
own powers. This is usually associated with the 
belief in the production of disease by magical rites, 
manual and verbal. In such cases the cure is 
effected either by inducing the sorcerer to remove 
his spell or by employing some other human agent, 
believed to be more powerful than the sorcerer, to 
counteract the spell or avert its consequences. In 
many of these cases the belief attaches in large 
measure to the objects or words which are used m 
the curative rites, and it is probable that the 
powers ascribed to these objects and words can 
often be traced back to a belief in divine or ghostly 
agency. It is certain, however, that efllcacy is 
largely ascribed to the personality of the sorcerer. 
Some degree of confusion between personality and 
measures runs through the whole history of 
medicine. Even at the present time, and in the 
most civilized communities, the efficacy of thera- 
peutic measures and of religious rites in connexion 
with disease is largely ascribed by the less educated 
members of the community to the personality of 
the physician or priest. Here, even more clearly 
than in the case of supernatural agency, the trend 
of modem opinion is to ascribe the efficacy of 
personality to the action of faith and suggestion. 

(c) Faith and suggestion . — In modem writings 
on therapeutics and allied subjects it is not 
customary to distinguish between faith and sug- 
gestion, or, if they are distinguished, faith is 
regarded as a form of suggestion or is held to act 
through suggestion. This attitude is the result of 
a tendency to make the scope of suggestion so uide 
as to include nearly every process by which one 
mind is acted upon by another mind, by an object 
of the environment, or even by itself (auto-sugges- 
tion). When it is said that faith acts through 
suggestion, it is meant that through the process of 
belief, which is the main element in faith, a deity, 
person, or object produces a certain effect upon the 
mind which is classified with other effects ascribed to 
suggestion. Belief is an active and conative pro- 
cess, differing fundamentally from the condition of 
passive receptiveness which is the essential feature 
of the cases for which the concept of suggestion 
was originally framed. Though the two processes 
are poles apart psychologicmly, they are often 
combined. Suggestion often produces its effects 
through faith, but this is very different from 
explaining faith by suggestion. We could just as 
well, or perhaps with more justice, say that sug- 
gestion is explained by faith. The fact is that 
they are two distinct processes, differing essentially 
from one another in psychological character and 
producing their effects in very different waj's. 

Both faith and suggestion are of the greatest 
importance in psycho - therapeutics. It is un- 
doubtedly to them that the remedies employed by 
savage and barbarous peoples owe their efficacy. 
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nnd they conthmo to be oporaUvo in tlio most 
modem forms of medicine wlicro the confidence of 
the patient in his piiysician is generallj’ achnow. 
lodged to bo the first and most imjiortant step 
towards therapeutic success. Througliout tlie 
whole history of medicine from lho_ stnge of its 
close association with magic or religion to its full 
emergence as an independent social institution, 
the personality of the healer has been of pre- 
dominant importance. It is through faith in this 
personality and its influence in directing the pro- 
cess of suggestion that therapeutical measures 
attain a large proportion of their success. 

The influence of faith and suggestion pcr\-ades 
rho whole system of treatment of the sick. Not 
a dose of incilicine, not oven a mc.viurc of diagnosis, 
can bo used without bringing tlicm into action. 
Tlieir effect often begins even before the phy.sician 
has seen his patient, and usually they are the more 
ellicncious the more unwittinglj- they are employed. 
There are many practitioners of medicine, among 
both savage and civilized peoples, whose measures 
would lose most of their efficacy if they re.alired 
the true mode of action of the remedies in which 
they have so profound a faith. Here, as in so 
many branches of social life, it is half-measures 
that are c.spocially likely to fail. A tilij’sician who 
understands the real nature of psycho-therapeutic 
activity and one who is wholly ignorant in this 
respect will succeed. The unsuccessful practitioner 
will be one who knows enough to destroy his faith 
in his medicaments and diatctic remedies without 
haidng aennired a sound knowledge of the processes 
upon whicli the success of these remedies so largely 
depends. 

(rf_) Cn/Afirjij.— The two factors, faith and sug- 
gestion, run as manifold threads throughout tlio 
whole to.xture of psycho-thcmpeutics. They nre 
of special imjiortanco where the mind is intact or 
where, more correctly, the monhii disorder shows 
itself by some physical manifestation rattier tiian 
in some overt disorder of the mind itself. The 
agency now to he considered is of especial import- 
ance wiicrc disorder of the mind is due to some 
mental inrnry which produces a condition of 
anxiety. Catharsis is tlic most important psyebo- 
therapeutic agent in tlie jiroccss of contession, 
whether this form part of a religions rite or of a 
manifestly medical procedure. The process relieves 
a condition of mental tension prounoed by some 
trouble which gives cause for anxiety, grief, or 
other emotional state associated with an unpleasant 
feeling-tone. In cases wiicre a person has notliin" 
with which to reproaeli him.seU tlic relief produced 
by communication with others is well recognized. 
Where tlie grief due to pent-up trouble is combined 
witli shame tlic relief is even greater, tliougli the 
obstacles to the employment of this means of relief 
are greater. 

The term ' catharsis ’ should properly bo limited 
to the agency by which a pent-up grief, anxiety, 
or shame is relieved by the process of confession 
and that in wliich a mental conflict is resolved by 
measures whicii bring to manifest consciousness 
some element of suppressed c.xiierience. 

(e) Attiognosis. — ^Anotiicr most important cle- 
ment, both in confession and in the revival of for- 

g otten experience, is that the subject lenms the 
etter to Know himself. An important factor in 
the production of mental disorder, still more 
important in keeping it in being when it has 
alre.idy been produced, is that the patient fails to 
understand his condition. His whole disorder is 
enveloped by a sense of mystery which greatly^ 
nccentnates the emotional state upon which bis 
troubles primarily depend. The process by wliicb 
the patient learns to understand tiie real state of 
lus mind and the conditions by wliieh this state 


has been produced forms a very important Ihera- 
pcntic agency which may be called ‘autognosis.’' 

Autogno.sis as a therapeutic agency includes a 
large number of processes. Owing to the ignor- 
ance of tho elements of physiology and psycliology 
which is general even in tlic most highly civilized 
communities, persons snllering from mental and 
functional nervous symptoms often wholij’ mis- 
understand, or vastly misrate tho importance of 
any unusual mental or bodily experience. Thus, 
the nioro or less normal Imllucinations of tho state 
between sleeping and waking (hypnogogic halluci- 
nations) may givo rise to npiirelicnsions of approach- 
ing insanity, or normal physiological occurrences 
may be regarded as symiitoms of serious disease — 
a misconception often greatly assisted by tho 
teaching of qnacks or ill-edutatcd medical practi- 
tioners. In sucli cases tlie process of autogno.sia 
consists in imparting elementary knowledge for 
which tho patient slioulU not have waited until he 
has become the subject of some mental 8tre.s.s. 

Another value of nutognosis depends on the 
wholly mistaken estimate of tlie gravitj’ of olfcnces 
against morality which frequently accompany 
slates of mental disorder. It is noteworthy that 
those who suiler in this way are not habitual 
olIenderB, who seem to p.as-s as a rule through 
periods of mental stress without snflerinp. The 
persons whoso neurastlicnio or raelnnchoho state 
centres in some old moral delinquency nre usually 

f icrsons of undue sensitiveness who ma 5 ' perhaps 
lave only once lapsed from virtue, or may have 
licen only innocent partners in, or even mere 
spectators of, some immoral act ; sometimes they 
have ollcndcd only in thought and not in dccii. 
It is in such c.sscs tiiat the process of nutognosis is 
especially valuable, though to have a fair chance 
of success it should be employed in the early 
stages of tho malady before the condition of 
anxiety lias become habitual and some unnatural 
c.\}iInnation Im.s been systematized to form a 
dciu.sioD. Old injuries of this kind usually pro- 
duce their efl'cct after some strain and stress which 
lower vitality and produce disorder of various 
bodily procc.»ses. Tlie awakening of the old 
mental mjiirj' only serves to aggravate and per- 
petuate this state, tlins producing a vicious circle 
in which the trauma brouglit to the surface by a 
patholomcal condition accentuates tlie condition 
by which it has been jiroduccd. By tho process of 
nutognosis this vicious circle may be broken or 
weakened nnd an opportunity given for a move- 
ment towards recovery. 

Of greater interest nnd of more importance is 
the process by wliicli the patient is leu to under- 
stand liow his disorder lias developed. Many 
mental disorders are only exaggerations of tend- 
encies towards modes of feeling, thought, nnd 
action which go far back into the life-history of 
the suileror. If he can be led to see wiiere he has 
strayed from normal paths and can learn to know 
the factors to which this straying has been due, a 
long step will have been taken towards recovery. 
If the patient learns that Ids disease is onlj' the 
expression of an exaggeration of n wide-spread 
trend of feeling, tiionght, or action, his conoition 
will no longer appear mysterious, terrifying, or 
horrible, but will assume proportions which can 
bo faced rationally nnd dispassionately. 

The instnnces of nutognosis just considered are 
examples in which mental conditions underlying 
pathological states nre present in a manifest form. 
One of tlie leading prohlems of psycho-tlicrnpeutics 
at the present time is to discover how far the 
process of nutognosis can be extended to include 
past experience which has wholly disappeared 
from tiio conscious mental life. It stands beyond 
r The present wrilct owes this term to Dr, Williaai Brown. 
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all doubt that past experience 'which has taken so 
little part in the conscious mental life of a person 
that it seems to he wholly forgotten may reappear 
in consciousness during the state of anxiety follow- 
ing some period of physical and mental strain. 
Moreover, this experience, supposed to have been 
forgotten, may come to dominate consciousness so 
as to dwarf alt other mental content. All grada- 
tions occur between cases in which the memory 
of an unpleasant experience has never long 
been out of consciousness and experience which 
has been so nearly forgotten that the patient may 
not remember its coming to consciousness, perhaps 
for years before the period of stress which again 
brings it to the surface. The doubtful point is 
whether this series can be extended to include 
past experience which has so wholly passed from 
consciousness that it can be brought to the surface 
only by special means, such as hypnotism, or by 
the process called psycho-analysis. 

if) Sublimation . — Of the agencies common to 
the work of physician, priest, and teacher none is 
more important than that to which the name 
‘sublimation’ has been given. The process of 
autognosis often shows the presence of some faulty 
trend of thought and action which is capable of 
being turned into a more healthy channel. JIany 
nervous and mental disorders depend, at any rate 
in part, on tendencies which are altogether anti- 
social, or, while suitable to one kind of civiliza- 
tion, are out of place in the society into which the 
sufferer has been born. In' such a case sublima- 
tion furnishes an alternative to satisfaction or 
repression. 

One of the chief directions which may be taken 
^ the process of sublimation is towards religion. 
The specific group of sentiments and emotions 
which make up the psychological basis of religion 
can often be substituted for those associated with 
the anti-social trend. Less frequently the senti- 
ments and emotions associated with art can be 
utilized, or the morbid energy may be directed 
into some other channel of activity. The great 
importance of religion in the process of sublima- 
tion, and in the whole field of psycho-therapeutics, 
is that it is able to satisfy both emotionai and 
practical needs, its specific emotions satisfying one 
kind of need while its many practical activities 
satisfy others. An additional value which attaches 
to religion as a means of sublimating morbid 
energies is due to the fact that in their histori- 
cal development modern religious systems have 
brought religion and moral teaching into close 
relation with one another, so that a definite system 
of beliefs opposed to various anti-social trends 
serves to rationalize and fortify the process of 
sublimation. The relative failure of art, as com- 
pared with religion, in the process of sublimation 
IS largely due to the absence of any such associa- 
tion between its specific emotion and moral teach- 
ing, most followers of art explicitly denying the 
connexion with morality which forms so definite 
a part of modem systems of religion. 

(g) Reason . — One of the most difficult problems 
of psycho-therapeutics is to assign its proper place 
to reason as a therapeutic agency. It is a uni- 
versal experience of those ■who have to deal with 
the insane that it is useless to attempt to reason a 
patient out of his delusions, and this holds good 
also to a large extent of the obsessions and hypo- 
chondriac fancies which are so frequent a feature 
of the broad borderland between sanity and insan- 
ity. By such reasoning the sufferer is often driven 
to adopt the r61e of an advocate, so that the only 
result may be the strengthening of his delusion or 
fancy. Where reasoning does good, it is often 
only through the influence of faith and suggestion, 
in which case the reasons given by the physician 


or priest only reinforce processes of other kinds 
which act through emotional or instinctive 
channels. "While reason is thus of little direct 
use, and may even be harmful, it forms a most 
important element in other psycho-therapeutic 
agencies, and especially in autognosis. Once the 
true emotional cause of a morbid state has been 
discovered and explained to the patient, the exer- 
cise of his own reason comes to form an essential 
element in his amendment or recovery. There is 
all the difference in the world between the use of 
reason by one who does not understand the real 
underlying conditions of the malady and reason 
exerted when these conditions have been discovered 
and are themselves the material from which the 
reasoning starts and upon which it acts. As with 
other therapeutic agencies reason is useless or 
harmful only when it is employed in ignorance of 
the real nature of the morbid state upon which the 
physician or priest is acting. Here, as in other 
branches of medicine, the proper use of the remedy 
depends on the exactness of tlie diagnosis. 

(A) Sympathy. — The nature of the action of 
sympathy in psycho-therapeutics raises a problem 
of considerable difficulty. The sympathy of the 
physician is essential in gaining the confidence of 
his patient and is thus an important element in 
psycho-therapeutics, but, unless very judiciously 
expressed, sympathy will have a bad effect. It 
has long been recognized that removal from his or 
her ordinary surroundings is in most cases essential 
if a neurasthenic or hysterical patient is to have 
the best chance of recovery. One very important 
reason for this is the necessity of removal from 
the almost invariably injudicious sympathy of 
relatives and friends by which the attention of the 
patient towards his symptoms is accentuated. The 
physician himself should always be on his guard 
lest an excess of sympathy should increase the 
attitude of self-regard which is one of the main 
characteristics of many forms of neurosis. Cases 
are frequent in which at one stage or another it may 
be useful to act towards a patient in an apparently 
unsympathetic manner. In so far as sympathy can 
be regarded as a direct therapeutic agent, it is as 
capable of harm ns of good. It is in paving the 
waj- towards the employment of other agencies 
that its importance in psycho-therapeutics is most 
definitely shown. 

(t) Occupation. — In some systems of psycho- 
therapeutics work has been put in a foremost 
place. It has been held that the chief need in 
cases of neurosis is that the mind should be 
occupied in work of a kind which will direct the 
attention of the patient away from the morbid 
activities of his mind and body. 

Since a prominent feature of many cases is 
abnormal preoccupation in some unhealthy trend 
of thought and feeling, such a course would seem 
at first sight to be sound, if not obvious. In 
practice, however, the will to work is present 
perhaps in excess among persons suffering from 
neurasthenia or other states which call for psychical 
treatment, while in a still larger number there is 
such a lack of interest or such bodily or mental 
weakness as to make the efl'ort to work even 
harmful. In such cases it is necessary to restrain 
rather than encourage activity. In most cases, 
however, there conies a stage at which the patient 
is in danger of acquiring a habit of inactivity, and 
occupation then becomes a most important thera- 
peutic agent. In other cases in which the process 
of autognosis shows the presence of sloth or mis- 
directed energy the regulation of occupation 
becomes of the utmost importance in psycho- 
therapeutics. 

4 . Psycho-therapeutic measures. — The lines of 
treatment adopted by one who practises psycho- 
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tlierapentics will depend on his beliefs concerning 
the nature of the agencies hy which disease is pro- 
duced and cured. If he believes in the efficiency of 
Buperhunian agency, his treatment will consist of 
religious rites of prayer, sacrifice, and propitia- 
tion, together in many cases with other rites, such 
as those of purification, confession, penance, and 
atonement, designed to put both patient and priest 
in a proper relation towards the superhuman being 
whose help is being sought. By some Churches 
these various rites nave been combined so ns to 
form organized systems in which large numbers of 
the sick undertaae pilgrimages to places believed 
to have miraculous efficacy in the cure of disease. 

Similarly, if one believes in human agency as 
the cause of disease and the means for its removal, 
either he will adopt measures designed to propitiate 
the person by whom the disease is believed to have 
been prodncM or he will employ, or induce others 
to employ, measures designed to neutralize those 
of the sorcerer to whose actions the disease is 
ascribed. 

If the physician believes in suggestion, he will 
employ this agency wittingly in one of its many 
forms. If he believes in the value of autognosis, 
his treatment will consist chiefly in measures 
designed to bring the patient to a sound know- 
ledge of himself and of the conditions by which his 
disease has been produced and can be remedied. 
If he believes in occupation, he will set the patient 
to tasks designed to turn the morbidly’ directed 
energy into tins channel. 

The discussion of psycho-therapeutic agencies in 
the preceding section will have pointed the way to 
other modes of treatment, but a few measures may 
be more fully considered. 

(a) Hypnotism . — It is now generally accepted 
that hypnotism as a therapeutic measure is only a 
mode of utilizing suggestion, the chief feature of 
the hypnotic state being a condition of heightened 
suggestibility. Closely allied to hypnotism is 
the condition, known as hypnoidal suggestion, in 
which n patient is placed under conditions espeei- 
allv designed to enhance his receptiveness for the 
influence of suggestion. 

A prominent clinracteristio of hypnotism is the 
production of a state of dissociation, so that, on 
coming out of the state, the patient has no con- 
scious recollection of any suggestions which may 
have been made or of any other events which have 
occurred daring the hypnotic state. Kevertheless 
the suggestions will act in the manner intended by 
the hypnotizer, and other events may be recalled 
when the patient is again hypnotized or may 
revive in dreams or under other conditions. In 
the state of liypnoidal suggestion there may also 
he some degree of dissociation, but the patient, at 
any rate in its slighter degrees, is aware of the 
suggestions and other e.vperience. 

Perhaps the most debated question of psycho- 
therapeutics is how far it is legitimate to practise 
hypnotism and hypnoidal suggestion. The physi- 
cian who recognizes that every word that he utters 
may carry a suggestion will naturally utilize this 
agency ns much as possible. The question which 
is disputed is how fur it is legitimate to accentuate 
the influence of suggestion bj’ the production of 
the dissociation which characterizes the hypnotic 
state, or to give suggestions to the patient in such 
n way that he is led to believe that some force 
with an element of mysterj’ is being employed. 
One of the points on which tlie question turns is 
how far hj’pnotism produces a harmful effect. It 
is generally acknowledged that a person who has 
once been hypnotized can he more easily hypno- 
tized a second time, not only by the original 
hypnotizer, but also by others if a definite counter- 
suggestion has not been given. This detinite 


change in the character of a person can hardly be 
altogether for the good, to say the least. More- 
over, it often happens that a definite craving to be 
hypnotized is set up, though it is claimed by 
ads’oeates of hypnotism that this happens only 
when the agency is employed unskilfully. Since, 
however, we can be confident that, if hypnotism 
became a regular part of medical practice, it 
would often bo employed unskilfully, a vista of 
possibilities is opened which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

These arguments are especially directed against 
the habitual employment of hypnotism as a remedy 
for minor ailments or for ailments which experience 
has shown to he amenable to other measures. 
There are certain conditions, however, long the 
despair of _ medicine, for which the success of 
hypnotism is undeniable. Such conditions include 
dipsomania, morphinoraania, and other forms of 
drug-habit, as well as certain forms of sexual aberra- 
tion. These states, being desperate, may require 
desperate remedies, and, when they have failed to 
react to other modes of treatment, it would he 
difficult for the most strenuous opponent of 
hypnotism to deny its use. A more doubtful 
category is that of cases of functional disease due 
to shock such as have been so frequent in the great 
European war. There is no question that symp- 
toms can be removed, sometimes by a single 
hj’pnotic treatment. It may be argued, on the 
one hand, that experience has sliomi that these 
cases tend to recover quickly by other means. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that the cases, 
having been produced by a sudden shock quite 
foreign to tiie experience of everyday life, should 
be treated by some equally drastic remedy. We 
do not know enough at present of the history ot 
such cases to allow any decisive answer concerning 
this problem. We must await the investigation of 
the after-history of the many cases in which hypno- 
tism has been employed during the war. 

The chief objection to the employment of hypno- 
tism is not, however, its possible harmfulness or 
the dangers of unskilful application, but rests on 
the fact that the use of suggestion and hypnotism 
ignores a fundamental principle of medicine in 
tliat these agencies are directed towards the symp- 
toms of disease and do not touch the morbid 
process to which the symptoms are ultimately due. 
The action of a physician who hypnotizes for 
headache and sleeplessness is to he classed with 
that of the practitioner who administers aspirin or 
morphia for these sj-mptoms without inquiring into 
the conditions by whiob the headaches and sleep- 
lessness are being produced. Both actions are 
examples of a slipshod and short-sighted employ- 
ment of therapeutic agencies. The most recent 
systems of psj'cho-therapeutios hold that in the 
treatment of mental disorder, as in other branches 
of medicine, it is our duty to discover causes and 
to remove or amend symptoms by discovering and 
attacking the deeper and less obvious states upon 
which the symptoms depend. Hypnotism may be 
used to discover causes and may thus be an instru- 
ment in autognosis, hut, as more usually employed, 
it merely touches the surface and ignores, or may 
even obstruct, inquiry hy which the real nature of 
the malady may be revealed. 

(6) Psycho-analysis . — This word has been very 
unfortunately chosen, for every physician who 
endeavours to discover the conditions which have 
produced an abnormal mental state must of 
necessity carry out a process of psychical analysis. 
The term is so widely used, however, for the 
system initiated hy Freud that its use can hardly 
be avoided. By psycho-analysis is meant primarily 
the process by which the physician discovers the 
‘ complex ’ or body of forgotten experience which 
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is believed to underlie abnormal mental states or 
abnormal bodily states ascribed to mental con- 
ditions. The word applies primarily to the method 
of diagnosis by which the conditions underlying a 
morbid menW condition are discovered. Since, 
according to the earlier ideas of the Freudian 
school, the diagnosis is itself sufficient to bring 
about a cure, its use included also a system of 
therapeutics. According to Freud, a complex 
cannot be discovered by the ordinary methods of 
introspection, but expresses itself in dreams, in 
such abnormalities of conduct as forgettin", slips 
of the tongue or pen, and apparently meaningless 
acts. The investigation of these processes forms 
one of the chief departments of psycho-analysis. 

In addition to these more or less indirect means 
of analysis, two other methods have been ■nddely 
employed. In one, knoivn as the method of free 
association, the patient has to express freely ei'ery 
thought that comes into his mind in response to 
on idea suggested by his symptoms. In another 
method, ■nmich is due especially to Jung, the 
patient is given a number of words in succession 
and is asked to express as rapidly as possible the 
ideas that each word calls up in his mind. It is 
found that there is a delay, or even total failure to 
respond, if the given word arouses ideas in close 
relation Mith the complex ; and, if a series of 
words is repeated, the responses on the second 
occasion will not agree ivith those of the first when 
the words have aroused the complex. In the 
method of free association the patient is put into 
as tranquil a state as possible and the experi- 
ence succeeds the better the more the condition 
approaches a minor degree of the hypnotic state, 
in which thoughts aroused by immediate associa- 
tion are controlled as little as possible by volition. 

The method of closed association with reaction- 
time has a far narrower scope and is chiefly useful 
in providing clues for other lines of analysis. If 
employed without full knowledge of its purpose on 
the part of the patient, it savours too much of the 
methods of the detective and m^ do harm by 
interfering with the state of confidence between 
physician and patient which is the first condition 
of success in psycho-therapeutics. 

(c) Re-education. — This term is used for the 
body of measures which the physician employs as 
the result of the processes by which he has led his 
atient to a knowiedge of himself and of the con- 
itions which have produced his morbid state. In 
rare cases a patient may bo so intelligent and 
balanced that the mere acquirement of such know- 
ledge may itself be sufficient to enable him to 
shake off his morbid symptoms and set him on the 
path leading to a healthy mental life. This holds 
good, not only when the experience which he has 
come to understand belongs to his fully conscious 
mental life, but also, and perhaps still more con- 
spicuously, in those cases in which the process of 
p3ycho-analysis_ has brought to light some long- 
forgotten experience. In most cases, liowever, the 
full therapeutic value of autognosis is brought out 
only through a process of re-education in which 
the patient is led to understand hoiv his new^ 
acquired knowledge of himself can be utilized. Ho 
has to be shown how to readjust his life in 
the light of his new knowledge and how to turn 
Buergy, hitherto morbidly directed, into more 
healthy channels. 

The processes w'hich have been considered in 
this article under the headings of autognosis and 
re-education are as applicable to moral defects as 
to those more usually held to lie W'ithin the sphere 
of medicine. Kecent movements in psyelio-tnera- 
peutics go far to^ bridge the gulf between medicine 
and moral teaching and w-ill help us to co-ordinate 
and reduce to common principles the work of the 


physician, the teacher, the social reformer, and the 
priest. It is the prospect that principles of action 
and modes of inquiry discovered by any one of 
these may be helpful to the others that "makes 
these movements so full of promise. Some of the 
modem measures of the physician are little more 
than his adoption of modes of treatment which 
have long been familiar, in the form of confession, 
to the priest. AVhile the physician may learn 
much from the long accumulated experience of the 
priest, the priest may in his turn be helped by 
such a study of the psychology of confession ns 
his special knowledge and experience allow the 
pliysician to undertake. Jloreover, the experi- 
ence of both priest and physician may be utilized 
by those who have to do with mental and moral 
training or with the amendment of faulty moral 
tendencies whieh have led to the commission of 
crime. Using the term in the widest sense, 
psycho-therapeutics may furnish a body of organ- 
ized knowledge which can he utilized by all those 
who are interested in the regulation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. 

The great interest of modem trends in psycho- 
therapeutics is that at this late stage of social 
evolution they seem to be again bringing religion 
and medicine into that intimate relation to one 
another which existed in their early history. We 
have here a tj'pical case of social evolution in 
which social processes once so closely combined 
as to be with difficulty distinguished from one 
another have followed widely divergent paths only 
to meet again ns each has come to spread its 
branches widely over the whole field of social 
activity. 

Cf. also artt. Body and Mind, Brain and 
Mind, Faith-healing, Hypnotism. 

Litzsatorz.— P. Dubois, PsychorUmttt et leur trade- 
ment moroP, Paris, ISOS, tr, S. E. Jelllde and W. A, White, The 
Peyehie Treatment of h’ermte Dieordere, New York and 
London, 1906 ; I. Dejerineand £, Gauckler, LeeJiIani/ettationt 
fonetimnellee dee psyehonierosee, Paris, 1011, tr. S. E. JelliSe, 
The Peychmeuroeee and their Treatment of Peyehotherapj/t 
Philadelphia and London, 1013; S. Freud, Selected Papery 
on llyeteria and other Ptychoneuroeee (Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph Scries, no. 4), New York, 2912 ; C, G. Junw, 
Diaynoetieche Aeeoziationeetudien : Beitrdye eu experimenteUe 
Peychotherapie. 1., Leiprig, 1009(^1911), ii. 1010, tr. M. D. Eder, 
Studiee in Word-Aesociation, in the press. The Theory a/ 
Peyehoanalyeie (Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, 
no. 10), New York, 1915 ; B. Hart, The Peychotoyy of 
/nsnniip, Cambridge, 1912 ; G. Elliot Smith and T. H. Pear, 
Shell-ehoci and ite Leeeone, Manchester, 1017. 

W. H. K. Rivers. 

PUBERTY. — Puberty is the period of life at 
which reproductive power is attained. Its com- 
mencement is marked by certain external signs,* 
and it is characterized by certain changes, strac- 
tural and organic, intellectual, emotional, and 
moral.’ The age at which it is reached varies con- 
siderably in the case of both sexes ; * and these 
variations occur not only in different races but in 
different individuals of the same race.* 

I. IXiTlATios AND PUBERTy.—lt is a familiar 
feature of uncivilized societies that those of their 
members who are of the same sex, age, or occupa- 

I or theSB ths most marked ore, in females, enlargement of 
the breasts, the growth of hafr on the pubes and armptU, and 
the menstrual flow; and, in males, the breaking of the voice, 
and the {growth of hair on the armpits, pubes, and face. 

3 Aa to the changes and the disorders of mind and body to 
which puberty has special relation, see art. Apolcscsscs and 
authorities therein cUc<i See also A. E. Crawley, TAe Jfj/siie 
Jiose, London, 1902, p. 103. 

3 A. van Cennep, Les JiiCei cfe patnarje, p. 95 IT. These varla* 
tlons are due to many causes, among which may be reckoned 
racc,climate, diet, housing, clothing, occupation, temperament, 
mode of life, and state of health (H. Floss and il. Cartels, Dat 
Weib in der Natur und VbUcerkunde^^t L ^21 0.). 

♦Thus, in EoTit, the average age at which menstruation 
begins is, according to one authority, 9-10 years, according to 
another 10-13 years, while, among the Somali, it Is 16 years. 
For58< women of Tokyo the figures were : at 11 years, 2; at 12 
years, 2 ; at 13 years, 26 ; at 14 years, 76 ; at 16 years, 224 ; at 
16 years, 22S; at I7years, 63; at 183C3rs, 44 ; at 19 years, 10; 
ftt SO years, 2(Flo5sandItartels, I. 4320.; van Qennep, p. 95). 
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tion, or -who have been participants in the same 
rite at the same time, or xv-ho are affected by 
interests common to all of them, tend to form 
themsclres into subordinate social groups, member* 
ship of wluch confers special rights, imposes special 
duties, secures special prhnieges, ana exposes to 
special supernatural influences. To attain egress 
from or entrance into such a group requires as. its 
necessary pnrw the observance of certain customs 
or the peTlormance of certain rites ; ’ and ve 6nd, 
accordingly, that, in many instances, admission 
into the ranks of the mature is restricted to those 
^vho have undergone the appropriate preparation,* 
It is a common practice to give to the rites which 
mark separation from childhood and entrance upon 
manhooa or womanhood the name of ‘rites of 
puberty.* And yet it is only to certain of those 
rites that the name can be accurately applied ; for 
admissibility to the ranks of mature persons is, 
in many instances, determined not by arrival at 
puberty, but by something having no necessary 
connexion with it, such as attainment of a certain 
age’ or possession of a certain capacity or quality.^ 
Objection upon these grounds to an indiscriminat- 
ing use of the name has, we venture to think, been 

E ushed too far by van Gennep.® At the same time, 
e has done good service in insisting on the limits 
of its applicability ; and, accordingly, we shall 
confine our employment of it to those rites whose 
celebration is determined in point of time by 
reference to puberty. 

It is, however, to be kept in view that, in some 
instances, a rite which is undoubtedly a rite of 
puberty does not take place until full development 
of puberty is attained,® while, in others, it is post- 
poned for reasons of convenience or by force of 
circumstances.^ In cases in which initiation is 
spread over a long course of years it may be that 
none or some only of the rites are puberty rites 

i Tan Gcanep.p. 551. ; H. Schurtr, AlUrUcaenMn6.yi&r\ntT^ 
Hndty p. 62 f. ; »rtt, LvmAtio.x. 

*In Fiji uodreamdsed i'oatbs w<re r^g^ed as onde&Q 
(B.'Ibomsoa, The Fijiam, London, 1M3, p.216); and amonj 
some of the bill tribes cf Central India an nniaftiated person 
ms tabned. Thus, a child who bad not nnderponc the rites of 
halr*«bavtn 5 or ear-pierdns: was treated as hAut, or devil, not 
mbject to tribal restrictions as to food, etc, (W. Crookc, ‘The 
HUl Tribes ol the Central Indian Hills,* Jdl xxvliL a65SJ246>. 
E. J. Evre(/otimaJ> cf Ezpcditiont cf Dueoterv into Central 
ilurtnuta, London, 1S45, IL SOI) says of a S. Australian block- 
fellow : * He is a stupid idiotic eort of man so that the natives 
bare not deemed him worthy of rcceiiin" the honours of their 
ceremonies, and ttlll call him boy or youth, olthouch he Is an 
oldish man* (see A. W. Howitt, The A'cfjce Tribes of S,S, 
Aiatralkif London, 1904, p. 650) 
s As In andeat Rome (see F. O. von Bavij^ny, 5yrtejn dea 
Aetxtt< 7 en n^ije.^en RechU, Berlin, IS40, lii. 66; B. W. Lelst, 
Grarco-rffllircAe BecAf/yercAfcAfe, Jena, 1SS4, p. 65 fj.l 
<Such as ability to carrs'arms (J, Grunra, BeutrcAe Reehts-^ 
aJterihvmer^^ GoUlnf'en, XSSI, p. 413) or prowess la war or 
foray (van Oenntp, p, 125). 

6P. Wff. 

8 See the account of the ceremony of the Tula tribe 0>«low, 
IL), and W. EL Roth. Ethnological Slvdies amono AMT, 
Central Qwmsiaivi Aterrigines, Brisbane and London, 1857, p. 
170 ff. 

7 It is postponed sometimes until a sufildtnt nutnberef candi- 
dates has been collected (L. Flson and A. W. Howitt, iTcmi'ZaroC 
and Kumait Melbourne, ISSO, p. 192), and aomctlmes until 
tuffident food has been procured for the feast which forms 
part of the ceremonv (M. Krie^rer, Seu'Guinea, Berlin, 2899, p. 
167; W, S. and K. Rouilcd^, IVitA a RrehUCorie Petrie: the 
AkUruyu of British AT. A frica, London, ZDIO, p. J51), or to pay 
the superintendent of the rite (B. X SoaervlUe, * 2?otcs on 
some Islands of the New Hebrides.* .7^/ xxiiL (1595-941 6X or 
natil the chieri con Is old encu;rh (0. McCall Theal, Hist, cfS. 
Africa^ Londoa, lSSS-93, IL 205). In some instances the 
ceremony tabes place only trtrr four or five years (IL A. J unod. 
The Life ef a S. African London, 1912, i. 74; W. C. 

ivniouehby, • Kotes on the Initiation Ceremony of the Becw*ana,' 
JAI xxadx. (1909] S23X while in others it Is suspended owinjto 
the occurrence of a calamity (Thcal, ?oe. c£f.X such as mr, 
famine, cr placue (L. Firon, ‘The Kanpa, or Sacred Stone En- 
closure, of Wwnimaia, riji,* JAl xiv. flSSS] 19X 
* SpeDcer-Cillcn*, p. 212 f. Among: the A-kamba the children 
cf both teacs are dreumdsed when about five cr rix ^ears old, 
and a second ceremooy Is performed at puberty (O. U . Uobley, 
The Ethnology cf the A-Kamt-a and cUier E. African TVibes, 
()ambrldffe, i9X0,p.CS>. ^ai3arl> among’ aotne of the northern 


and ssometimes a pubertj* rite loses its original 
signjiicance by being merged in a rite of another 
kind.’ 

II. DESCRIPTIOy OF PUBEHTr RITES.— A rite 
of puberty is sometimes a simple rite, consisting 
merely of a dance,* a least,® or a procession through 
the street/ and sometimes it is a complex rite, in- 
cluding within it or accompanied by subordinate 
ceremonies. 

Thus the oerthens tribes of Central Australia celebrate two 
riles ^—circomcision and subindsion—wblch are obli^^tora* on 
all males, and which always take place at puberty,^ In the 
Urabunna tribe the novice who has undergone both operations 
is shown eotoe of the sacred totean'e ceremonies, and receives 
instmetions as to his conduct- He must give a present of food 
to the operators ; and they, by touching ms mouth with a piece 
of meat, release him from the ban of silence.? 

In cue of the northern central tribes — the Larakla-— the 
novice it subjected, not to any mutilation, but to hard tuage 
such as kicks and blows, and to tests of strength, cndarancc, 
and coarape ; 8 and finally he is shown and Epven a sacred bull- 
roarer which be may not show to bis younger brothers or any 
woman.® Amon^ the Yuin of S.E- Australia, who practise 
neither dreumeUiou nor subincision, a tooth is knocked out lo 
by a medicine-man.?! Iluring the ceremonies the bull-roarer is 
frequently heard. Its sound represents the thunder, which is 
the voice of Daramulan.?* The chief rite is followed by dances, 
pantomimic represenUtioc^ and other solemniUes, of which 
one of the most important is the mock burial and resurrection 
of a tribesman.?* The norices are subjected to certain food re- 
ftrictlons. Charcoal dust is the appropriate covering during 
the ceremonies ; and. when they close. It is washed ofi as an 
indication that ever) th5ng connected with them is done with. 
The youths are painted and invested with the belt of manhood, 
and retire Into the bush, where the men who hare had charj^ 
of them durioj the rite instract them and pve them their 
totem names. The norices do sot take their place os men in 
the communtCy ontil the medicine-men are satisfied of their 
fitness. Then they are permitted to marry.?* 

Among some of the Victorian tribes the chief rite consists of 
a fight between the novices of two tribes which are at feud. 


tribes of Central Australia the throwing up ceremony precedes 
crcumcislon and subincisioo (see below, ll.X 

iSee below, III. l (/> note, and J. Kohler, *I>as Recbt der 
Pyjuas,' Zf^RTT air, (1900) SOI ^ami Islander^ 

*See S. Pamrge, Die BufcXnidnner der KafaAari, Berlin, 
1907. p. 101 f. 

8 H Seardmorc, ‘The Natives of Mowat, Baudai. New Guinea,* 
JAl xir. 11S30J 4C0 ; H. H. Bancroft. AR, London, 1S75, I &S4 
(CeH« and Tepqcask In the Marshall Islands tiie occurrence of 
first menstruation Is celebrated by festivities, accompanied with 
singingandriftsof fiowersfj. Komer, ‘BosRechtderMarschaU- 
insulaner.* ZVEW xir. 437). 

* B. Cruickahaok, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of A/riea, 
London, 1853, IL 193 1. 

8 Among some tribes these rites are preceded by a ceremony 
lo which the novice is thrown up in the air and caught In the 
arms of the men (Bpenccr-GiUens p. S37; cL Spencer-GiUen*, 
PP.214-215X 

^Spencer-Gnien^, p 323f. Amongsomeof thetribesof N.W. 
Central QueensUod (Both, p. 170 ff.) and S.E. Australia (Howitt, 
p. $30. cole 2) the ceremonies are performed at fuU development 
of puberty, when the moustache and beard begin to show. In 
the case of the Narrinyeri the principal rite of admission to the 
ranks of men consists in ploclUDg out the beard and moustache 
(ib. p. 674X lo the YerXla-minlng tribe drcumcislon does not 
take place till about the eighteenth year {ib. p. 664X while 
among the Bleri It Is performs at the age of nine or ten years, 
when ihenoTjce receives a new name, and It is followed aotne 
years afterwards by rubindslon, in virtue of which the youth 
becomes a 'thorough man* ft5. p. C56LX lo the case cf the 
Aiunta and other tribes the rite of painting the boy and throw- 
ing him up takes place when he Is ten or twelve years of age. 
He mav be drcumdsed at any Hme alter puberty (Spencer- 
GiUcnspp. 2U-21SX 

r Spencer.Galta^ p. 234 f, » 75. p. 231 f. ® ih. p. S32. 

to ^^'htre Ibc practice o! knodring out teeth prevails among 
the northern centra) tribes, it has, at the present day at oil 
events, nothing to do with Initiation (ib. p. 3^X 

It In the case of the ceremony in w Wch Hoiritt took part there 
were three norices, of whom two were fourteen cr fifteen years 
of age, while the third was clderand bad on Incipient moustache 
(Howitt, p. 631 ; cf. p. 6S9, note SX 

18 Among some of the northern central tribes the women and 
children brieve that the sound of the bull-roarer is the voice of 
a spirit who devours and subsequently restores the novice 
(6p«noeT-Oilleni>, pp. 506, 601 ; cf, pp. 243, 499X Beliefs ftinda- 
xnentally the tame are found In ali Australian tribes (Spencer- 
Cnicn*, p. 240, note 1 ; Bowitt, pp. 63S. 623, 621 ff. ; cf. p, 69CX 
See also Kriegtr, p. 167; J. Holmes, ‘Initiation Ctremouica of 
the Natives of the Papuan Gnl.V*rA/ xxrll. (1902] 419 L 

‘The ceremonies are Intended to Impress and terrify the 
boy in rjch a manner that the lesson mar be indelible, and 
mar govern the whole of his future life. But the Intention li 
also to amuse la the Intervals of the serioua rites * (Howitt, p. 
6521 

ItHowitt, pp. 652-66L 
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nmong others, of painting tiie novices nnd cutting their hair in 
a pecuiiar fashion, whiie, in some instanees, pinciting out the 
hair accompanies the rite of knocking out teeth.t 

Women, while usually taking part in the preliminaries to, and 
aoccmpanimenta of, the rite, are excluded from its actual per- 

formance.5 

As to the initiation of girls, we may observe that the cere- 
mony of rubbing the breasts with fat and ochre,3 and the 
operation of cutting open the vagina, followed by sexual inter- 
course with men who stand to them in certain relationships,^ 
appear to be the equivalents of the ceremonies of throwing np 
in the air and subincision. Among the Arunta and Ilpirra 
tribes, n girl, during her first menstruation, is secluded at a spot 
apart from the women’s camp, unvisited by men,5 while at 
Upper Yarra she is, at the same period, tied with cords so 
tightly as to cause her acute pain. These are not removed 
until the flow has ceased.e Among the Dieri the practice of 
knocking out two of the lower middle front teeth is not con- 
fined to boys,7 

III. Characteristic features of phrerty 

RITES. — In the preceding paragraph we liave 
noted the main characteristics of afew of thepuherty 
rites practised hy some of the Australian tribes, 
and found that they included mutilations, tlie im- 
position and removal of tabus, tests of endurance, 
strength, skill, and courage, ceremonial painting, 
decorating, hair-cutting, and the like, dances and 
pantomimic representations, ablutions, naming 
anew, seclusion, instruction, investiture with a 
new dress, sexual intercourse, and certain other 
usages, which we shall now proceed to eonsider. 

I. Mutilations. — (o) Circumcision. — Tliis opera- 
tion frequently serves as a rite of puberty either 
alone® or in conjunction with other rites.® It is 
employed sometimes in the ease of males only'® 
and sometimes in the case of females as well." It 
takes place sometimes on arrival at puberty," or 
full puberty," and sometimes at stated intervals." 
Occasionally it is postponed owing to special 
circumstances." 

(6) Knocking out teeth. — Among the Murrum- 
bidgee, Murray, and Goulbum tribes two of the 
incisor teeth of the lower jaw are knocked out in 
the case of boys on arrival at puberty;" and 
among the Batoka there prevails the custom of 
knocking out upper front teeth of both girls and 
boys at the same period." 

I Howitt, pp. 0021., 610, 613. 

3 Spencer«GiIlen^, p. S5S. The Warraraunpi tribe Is an ex* 
ception ; see also Roth, pp. 171, 177. 

3 Spencer-GUIen*, pp. 269, 459 f.; Spencer-Gillen^, pp. 474- 
476. 

4 Spencer-Gillen'^, p. 1S3 f. ; Spencer-QUlen*, p.92t, ; Roth,p. 
174 f, 

fi Spencer-Gillen*, p. 400 ; Spencer-Oillen^, p. 601. 

6 R. Brough Smjth, The Aborigines of Victoria, London and 
Melbourne, 1878, i. 65; see also p. 61 f. as to another curious 
practice. 

7 Howitt, p. 656. The operation takes place w'hen the child is 
IroTO eight to ten j’ears of a^e. 

8 3Iuugo Park, Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa^ 
London, 1799, j). 265 (Mandingoes); B. Thomson, p. 216 
(Fijians); G. H. von Langsdorff, Voyages and Travels in 
Various Parts of the World during the Years 1S05~07, Eng. tr., 
London, 1813-14, i. 168 (Nukahiva). 

SRoutledge, p. 16111. ; H. R. Tate, ‘Further Notes on the 
Kikuyu Tribes ol British East Africa,’ JAI xxxiv, (1904) 205 
(Akikuyu) ; H. H. Johnston, Bn'tisA Central Africa, London, 
1897 (\Va*yao) ; J. Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,VA/ xxxix. 
185 L; Junod, I. 71 ff. (Thonga); Theal, p. 205 (Kosa); D. 
Livingstone, Travels and Researches in 5. Africa, 

London, 1857, p. 148t. (Bechuana and Kaflr tribes) ; Krieger, p. 
167 (Kaiser Wiihelmsland). 

10 Krieger, p. 167 ; Junod, 1. 73fl. ; K. Endemann, ‘Mittheil* 
ungen uber die Sotho-Negrer,* ZB ri. [1874] 37L; von Langs* 
dorff, p. 168 ; B. Tliomson, p. 216. 

II Park, p. 265 ; Routledge, p. 164 f. ; Tate, p. 265 ; Hobley, 

& 68; S. Bagge, ‘The Circumcision Ceremony among the 
aivasha Masai,’ JAI xxxiv. 167-169. 

13 Park, p. 265 ; Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 169 (girls) ; E. Torday and 
1. A. Joyce, 'Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba*Ynka,‘ JAJ 
xxxvi. (1906} 46; Johnston, p, 409 f, ; von Langsdorfl, i, 168; 
B. Thomson, p. 216 (Fiji ; in heathen times it took place at an 
earlier date). 

13 J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re- 
ligions of S. African Tribes,* JAI xix. [1890] 208. 

14 Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 67 ; Junod, 1. 74 f. ; Endemann, p. 87; 
Willoughby, JA I xxxix. 229. . 

13 Willoughby, loe. cit. ; Routledge, p. 161 ; Theal, ii. 205. 

18 Brough Smyth, L 62-65. 

17 Llvin^tone, p. B32 f. A somewhat similar usage la practised 
by the Sen in the case of girls before marriage. 


(c) Filing the teeth. — In Makisar the teeth of 
both sexes are filed at puberty, and a five days’ 
tabu in respect of certain foods is imposed.' It is 
said that among the Kedah Semang the teeth are 
filed at puberty irrespective of sex ; - and a similar 
custom IS practised by the Malays at or about the 
same time of life.® The custom of pointing the 
teeth of the Thonga girls at puberty is dying out.' 

(d) Perforating the lips or ears. — Puberty ntes in 
the case of girls include the boring of the lower lip 
for the later insertion of an ornament among the 
Tlingits,® and the piercing of the ears among the 
Tsimshians.® The ears of the Thonga boys were 
pierced at puberty.® 

(c) Scarif cation, tattling, etc. — Among the Ba- 
Mbala scars are made on the face and body of both 
males and females _ at puberty.® Part of the 
puberty rites to which the girls of the Ahipones 
are subjected consists in pricking them with 
thorns, ashes mixed with the blood being rubbed 
into the punctures so as to render them indelible. 
The operation must be home without wincing.® 
Very similar accounts are given of the rites in the 
case of girls among the Charruas, Minuanes, and 
Payaguas,’® the Tupis," and certain tribes of the 
Orinoco." The Oraon girls, when adult or nearly 
so, are tatued on the arms and back.'® In British 
New Guinea the completion of o girl’s tatuing is a 
sign of her maturity ; " and in Raiatea, one of the 
Society Islands, it was considered a disgrace to be 
without the tatu marks of puberty.’® Among the 
Bushmen incisions were made on the forehead and 
between the shoulders, and charcoal was rubbed 
into them, as the final puberty rite in the case of 
boys ;'® and among the Ba-Ronga women tatuing 
seems to have connexion with marriage or, at 
least, nubility." 

if ] Dilatatio vaginw, artificial defloration , — In 
the case of girls in Azimha Land, the vagina is 
enlarged on arrival at puberty ; '® a similar practice 
prevmls among the Wa-yao of British Central 

i J, G. F. Riedel, De sluik^ en kroesharige rassen Utsschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 418. As to the practice 
in Ceram see Riedel, p. 137, and in S. Celebes see 6. F. Matthes, 
Bijdragen tot de BthnologU van Zuid>CeUbes, The Hague, 1876, 
p. 70. 

3 W. W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 33 f. 

3 Ib. 4 Junod, i. 183, 

3 A. Krause, Die Tlinkit^Indianer, Jena, 1885, p. 218; 
A. Erman, ‘ Ethuographische Wahrnehmungen und Erfahrungen 
an die Kiisten des Berings-Meeres,' ZB ii. [1870] 319. The 
Tlingita are called * Kolushes ' by Erman and other writers 
(T, Waitx and G. Gerland, Anthropologie der Baturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1859-72, ilL 316). 

6F, Boas, 'First General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of the British Association /cw the Advance^ 
ment of Science, 2SS9, London, 1890, p. 837. 

7 Junod, i. 95 f. It may be noted that among the Incas the 
ears of the youths were pierced on admission to knighthood 
(Garcilnsso de la Vega, First Fart of the Royal Commentaries 
of the Yncas, ed. 0. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 
1869-71, ii, 176). 

® E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, * Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ba>MbaIa,’«/A/ xxxr. [1005] 403. 

® M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Ahipones, Eng. tr., 
London, 1822, ii. 20 f. 

JOF. de Azara, Voyages dans VAmirique miridionale, 17S1~' 
mi, Paris, 1809, U. 10, 33, 127 f. 

14 The Captivity of Hans Stade of Sesse, 1547-1555, among 
the Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil, ed. R. F. Burton, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1874, p. 144. 

73 j, Oumilla, Hist, naturelle, civile et giographxqxu de 
tOrinoque, tr. from Spanish by M. Eidous, Avignon, 1757, i. 164. 

73 E, T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 251 ; see also pp. 248, 252. 

74 Krieger, p. 296. 

75 J, R. Forster, Observations made during a Voyage round 
the World, Eng. tr., London, 1778, p. 433 f.; cf. B. Thomson, 
p. 218; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polymsians, do. 1910, 
p. 103 (Samoa). 

75 Passarge, p. 101, who thinks it probable that the marks on 
the forehead were tribal marks. 

77 Junod, 1. ISO. 

78 H. Crrvivfurd Angas, ‘The Chensamwali, or Initiation Cere- 
mony of Girls 08 performed in Azimba Land, Central Africa,’ ZE 
XXX. [1898] 480. As to the practice among the Australian ^bes 
see above, n. 
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Africa:' nii<l in the IVlew IMnnilK’ tlio |jirl« nre 
(rctjucntly ilolUiwcrtMl nt or n little l>eforo mil>crty.* 

2. The’ imposition of tabus.— (n) Jixeiutiun of 
irooif ti/ro;n rifts, etc. — Aiiioni; the tribes of Central 
Australia women are cxclmleil from the nctiml 
pcrfornuinco of cireumcision and subineisiou to 
svliich the males arc subjected.* Amonp tlio 
Tlion(;a the lodfto {twnjti) where the initiatory 
ceremonies tnho place is tabu to them 5* and, In 
many instances, the novice must avoid women 
during the rites.* Anions the Narrinycri he may 
not taste of fowl Kdonuinp to a woman j’ and the 
Kunmi do not permit him to cat of a female 
anim.al.* 

(6) Exclusion of men from ritrs, tic. — It may Is? 
rcfiardcd a« a rcjpilntion of almost universal pre- 
valence that, durini; a pirl’a ceremonial seclusion 
nt her first mcnstniation, she is not Jiermitted to 
ti>c or Iw seen by men, or to hold anv communi- 
cation with them.* Amnnp the trilH-.s of Ihe 
Tantmnyika I’late.su an exes-ption seems to l-o 
made in favour of a father of twin".’* 

(c) In rtUifi'rn to fiyiti. — 'I’lic noview are in many 
in*tance-s rubjeetcif during the riles to c*-rtnin fooil 
restrictions. In some ca-es a certain fowl ia 
forbidden," while in others a special focal Is 
prescribwl." 

id) In relation to speech . — \Vc have seen that 
amonp some of the northern tril*e-s of Central 
Australia the nnviees are under a b.an of silence." 
A similar prohibition prevail" at i'litu, Torres 
.Strait"," in the Klema District. I’apu.ati l!ulf," and 
amonpsomeof the Hrarilian tribe*." Sometimes 

r Jebniten, p. tici. 

• J, Kularj*. IHe rf/f Pitsurr, Itsilin, 

p. Ml. IS It stry (l-Xilalal II I'l-it Im-.iuies rtftrt tn » 
p-jl-trtjr rile. 

• It list ctasrTei ISii ‘sften rrMTlsy" fell-.s" 

sl’.sf puls-Tl.r 1: It e.iirrrU to drltrrr.is" stTo'.l.tr ll.c ciitrom 
reatljr Uloayt to ttis ycUent ri*."*. cs to tli'^s.-'.l ir-wr-trs. . . . 
It still 1.* ft(ltrilt-."U tbst lit putsftjr rtlts rfi.l-jvUy l-e-tn-.t 
sln-.punal cf sP.ocrUisr rtra a cot-vottt t»* (Uaora-.l.soi 

cc-altl enly mslololn ♦xls'.snro st psft el th« Tnifritcr re.et* 
(It Bl.tnry lU/tiind, '(Vnotrrlrr U." Kit" it tlisTtinil" f! 
SlyliUi,* fa Anthmr^.-.jieat Pstsst rfttenU.i lo 
Oslerd, IPsC, p. tyc; cl. Cfaw.'.r, p. 313; (b A. V.’ilktn, 
*ri*cht!chMi?» to ctljnjiVs" tij strlotiorm tn PustfUjlttn t-ij 
dtTtlksnranrtta In-lltchtn Arc.SIptl,* |o /.Olrcvnlsfiltriiaf., 
l/oivl., tn ycUcr.ivr.dr con ,Vti/flondi-A./r;ift, r. L (tf.-CI 
<11. 

• fits alors. It, * Jtmcrl, I. T 7 , 

• Kointrsllit, JAt xslit. < ; Iloilit, p. CM; llr'Iint*. JAJ 
XXsU. 4201. Ilolmts Itlls llat tl.s nost.-ts atr p.tTl:;l'.tel to 
stalk st'tr.vl, Pat tlvat, ilitn l.hcy da »o. tliry ttt- tn*.at-ol In 
plal-.etl ttal.-n-leasrs irai art un-lcr a teed cl siltn.-t. 

• Ilowiti. p. C74 s fti. p. rer. 

*K. I’oocrt. ^Trltvs cl flalllcrnla,' In C. orri'-*riron» to ,V, 
Atnerican A'tkn l.ey. Watl,!n;to-i. IS77, lit tU (Wlr.tnn); 
tl. Sianlry Hall, AiU-i/tctn:t, l/ n-loo an'l Ntst Verk. ll>si, u. 
SM (llupa); A'/l 1 . 7 Tst. (SjieVant)-, Krause, fp. 31". 310 
(TlinyUs, llaldas); lloai. In IS-O Opcrl e/ tSs linttiK Ari-coi- 
llon, tx Sa* (Tsirml’.Jan) ; O, Wilks*, .Vorralir" rf t’rtttel 
5tof/r /7rp.’i3nno Prpe.iiilen, ;\3*-4r. I/mdon, It. <r.7 

(Prod 'Ortiliss) ; C, O, Brlijiiiann, In Jirf.rrti "/ lAs C.aol-r\Ssr 
Anthrcje^to^kal Psj>eAitit,-n to Tfrr/s.VIrnUj, Carntirldcs, 1>U- 
32, r. til t, 1 Ibodsmann. p. So; Jurrod, I. 177 f. ; Arnra*. p, 
<2IT.; 11. Z.schs. ‘Kiitsn end ttsbri-jshs dsr floaltsll,* ZK taxi. 
IIPIOI 71 : L. Itccls, TArft Vfart in .V.sr-3Ct A/ftea, lytndon, 
IMS, |x 7S ; J, Marslonald, ' Mannsrs, Cusonns, Kiipsrs'.itlon*, 
and Itsllclontof .S. Atrlosn TrU-ss,' ./A / ax.Il*''Jtl 117. 

^10 C. tlouldsbijry and II. .Shsaiis, Thr Great PtnUnn 0 / 
Korthem P.hotletia, I>ondcn, ItUI, p. ltd. 

nc. O. ,Scti;mann. pp. "le. S->l ; llolmrs, JAt xaxll. 4*2; 
It. K. Cui's, -On tiio Tritssa Inliat.ltlnc ttis Mouth ot the 
Waniccla lllvsr, New Culnsa.' JAi xxvlll. 207; I'csten, 111- S3 ; 
Howltl, p. C23; Bctnctr-OlUsn*, p. 2.'*"; P4i*ari;r, p. lot; 
0. JIcCall Thsat, Rafr Roa-t.orii, )«n<!on, Ihst). p. 21": AVt L 
242; C. inil-Tout, * Kthnolo-^lcal llrport cn the hlar.'ll*,* etc,, 
JAt xixlt. 231, • P.rtxirt on the Kthnoloey of the Kllatlmnn.* 
JAt xxrr. 130; cf. tVnliii cT India, I'jOl, Calcolt.", Il«3, III. 
Cl (Aiidarjuiris, sshcre the alntention If tolunury); Ultrlcl, 
p. <IS (Maklaar), 

13 Powers, p. 225 I. ; It. 11. SchornhureV, tielten in Pritfteh 
Guiana, SSiO-i'„ lystprl?, Ifil7-4B, II. 31H. 421 ; It. Hullirrlanil 
Italtray, Borne t'ntk-tsire RtarUi nnd Roneji in CAInyonta, 
london, 1M7, p, 102 ; I-asearee. p. 101. 

" Rse above, 11. 1* Bellfmann, p, 210. 

13 Holraca, JAt xxxll. 410tl. 

"J. F, Lafltau, Streurs de$ tauvaaes am/riintaint. Pari*. 
1721, 1. 252. V < . . 
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a]>cccli witli certain personn only is permitted,’ or it 
is confined to whi.spcring.’ In other cruses archaic 
or foreijrn words aro u.seii during tlie ceremonies.* 
(c) Miscclluneous, — Instance" uro to Iks found in 
which tlie novice" are proliiliitcd from feeding 
themselves,* scratcliing themselves witli llielr 
hands,* toucliing tho Imir or face,* Umcliing tlie 
cromid with tlieir feet,’ looking upon tlie sun* or 
lire,* ligliting the lire," looking liack," washing," 
working," or sleeping." 

3. Tests of endurance, etc.— In many cases the 
novice" are forced to praelisc a rigid fast." Tims, 
among the Mnariimkie Indians, the youth under- 
goes a prolonged fast at puherty, wandering alone 
until he dreams what his medicine is to be, and, 
rometimes, wlml bis vocation is." Somctimc-s tlie 
novirci are forced to remain in deep water," or to 
tbriist tbeir be.ads tlirmigli collars of tliorns," or 
ate gntdii"! " or scarified” or Iwatcn" witli supple 
wands" or stinging nettles,*’ or are exposed to llic 
bite of Venomous ants,’* or arc deprived of sleep," 
or are Iiound so tiglitly- lus to s.tiircr great pain.” 
xXnioiig tlie Thonga tbev must Miller cold, tliirst, 
and cruel puni'bments.'’' Hometimes they must 
r.Iiow tbeir iiro've.'s by killing a man,” or tlieir 
Intclligt-nce by dcciplieringjiicture riddle.";" while, 
in some inslnnees, nnstcritic." In the ca."e of women 
ate de'.igm-d to serve lus remctlies rntlicr than ns 
test,".” 

• Hath. p. 171. 

« J. >!a-"|.tnxM. ZA / ti. 117 : It W. p. (Pili.nrry and \V. N. 
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/. r tfif r/ Srifntt, tSOIt 
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11*51. 11. ty's (llupAV A'rortlinc to p. M, Ihf Hup* 

gift U I JItjftf.-jt t**'! ; i-t. til., AtiifVr tM lefitul^ul, 1. I8f. 
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I. 177 f. ; lUttray, p. 101. 
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pL IH. ch. xvl. ; LaOUu, I. roi. 
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W8cIiomI‘urgk,IJ.3lC: A. It. Wathcc, A .V<trrQf»iY0/7’rcrffi 
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4. Ceremonial daubing-, masking, painting, etc. ; 
ceremonial dress. — We have seen that charcoal 
dust is the appropriate covering during some of the 
Australian ceremonies.^ It is put to a similar use 
in Yam and Tutu.* The face, shoulders, and chest 
of the Indian youth seeking to find his medicine 
are blackened.® So are those of the girls among 
the Kolushes,^ while, among the Sotho Negroes, 
they are smeared with ashes.® The Kosa,® the 
Wanyika,’ and other African tribes® daub the 
hoys with white clay. In some instances the 
novice is masked,® while among some of the tribes 
of Central Australia he is painted with distinctive 
patterns.^® Among the Hupa,^^ the Tlingits,^* the 
feechuanas, and the Kafirs tlie giris—and, among 
the Kosa,*® the hoys — wear a distinctive dress; in 

N. W. Central Queensland the novices are decorated 
with necklets and feathers.^® 

5. Dances and pantomimic representations. — 
Dances are sometimes the sole ceremony at 
puberty,*® and much more frequently form an 
important part of puberty rites. Elaborate 
pantomimic representations take place during the 
Central and S.E. Australian solemnities,*® one of 
the most important of which is that of mock bnrial 
and resurrection,*® Elsewhere we find mimic com- 
bats*® and symbolic practices representing deflora- 
tion ** and new birth.** 

6. Naming anew. — ^Among the Wa-yao a new 

name is given at circumcision, and the old name is 
discarded.*® The Andamanese girl is given a flower 
name after the one of the sixteen selected trees 
which happens to be in bloom when she arrives at 
puberty.*^ On the occurrence of the same event 
the Inca girl received a name from her chief 
relative;*® and among the Jakun of Johor®® and 
some of the E. African tribes ^ names are changed 
at puberty. Among some of the Australian tribes 
an individual*® or a sacred*® name is given at 
tlon U regtirded as a disease ; and elsewhere as the result of 
coanexion with the tnooa in the shape of a young: (Selig:- 

mann, p. 203; cf. J. Roscoe, * Further Notes on the ilanoera 
and Customs of the Baganda,* JAi xxxll. 39). For other ex- 
planations see Crawley, pp. 10 f., 192, 196. 

1 See above, 11. ® Selipnann, pp. 202, 200. 

s Charlevoix, vi. 67 ; see LaOtau, L 330. 

* Ennan, p. Ms. ^ Endemann, p. S3, 

0 Theal, iitst. 0 / S. ^rico, ii. 205. 

7 Krapf, p. H7. ® Macdonald, JAI xlx. 263. 

9 Holmes, J4I xxxii. 419 ; Juflod, L 02. 

10 Spencer*Gi!Ien», pp. 216, 221, 242. 

11 Stanley Hall, ii. 236. W Krause, p. 218. 

1* Livin^tone, p. 149. 14 Theal, »oc. eit, 

15 Roth, p. 170, 1® Passarge, p. 101. 

17 L. T. Moj^rldg-e, *The Nyassaland Tribes, their Customs 
and their Poison Ordeal,* JAI xxxii. [1902] 470 ; Johnston, p. 
409 f. (Wayao); Gottschling:, JAI xxxv. 372f. (Dawenda); 
Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bagesbu,' JAI xxxlx. [1909] lS6f. ; 
Lirinffstone, p. 146 (Bechuana, etc.) ; Dennett, p. 69 f. (Davili); 
H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of German East Africa,* *7.4/ 
xxxii. [1902] 303 f. ; Cenru9 of India, 190J, \Yi, 64 (Andamanese) ; 
Selletnaon, pp. 202, 204 ; Krieper, p. 297 (British New Guinea) ; 
Roth, p, 171 ; Brough Smj’th, i. 62 ; Powers, iiL 85, 235 f, (Hupa, 
Wintun);cf. N/?i.416. 

18 See Spencer*GffIen*, cha. vH.-xi. ; Howitt, cb. lx. f. 

10 Howitt, p. 654 ff.; see above, II. Similar conceptions 
receive ceremonial expression in certain initiatory rites, which 
cannot be classed as puberty rites; see Spencer-Giilens p. 
623 f.; Spencer-Gillenb, p. 480 ff.; Riedel, p. 107 ff. (Ceram): L. 
Fison, JaI xIv. (1SS51 14 ff. (Viti Levu): cf. G. Dale, *An 
Account of the Principal Customs of the Natives iobabitinz the 
Bondei Country, **/A/ xxv. [1S961 183 f. 

20 Roth, p. 170; Hobley, p. 70; Chinneryand Bearer, 
xlv, 74. 

2J Riedel, p. 133. ‘ Galela und Tobeloresen,* ZE xvil. [1585] 81 f. 
(Ceram and Halmahera); see Crawley, p. SOSf. Frarer (G^. 
pt. vil.. Balder the Beautiful, II. 248) takes a different view. 

?7 Routfedge, p. 151 f. Among the A-Kamba the novices ore 
thrust through an open door and told to proceed through a 
new gate along a new road to the forest, and to return by the 
same way. The door and gate are never used again (Hobley, 
p. 74 : Frazer, loe. cit. il. 248 and 251 ff.X 

a Johnston, p. 409. 24 Census of India, 1901, Hi. 64. 

25 0. de ifolina, ‘The Fables and Rites of the Incas,* In 
Narratives of the Riles and Laics of the Vneas, tr. and ed. 

O. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 1673, p. 63 f. 

28 Skeat and Blagden, ii. 63. 

27 Duff Macdonald, JJrieana, London, 18S2, i. 126. 

23 Roth, p. 17L 23 Spencer*Gillen*>, p. 681. 


initiation; and instances ot change oi name at 
puberty might easily be multiplied.* 

7. Seclusion. — Among the TlingUs a girl at her 
first menstruation was shut up in an isolated hut 
of boughs for a year. She might not leave it 
except at night nor he visited by any hut her 
nearest female relatives.’ Similar practices prevail 
among many of the Indian tribes of N. America,’ 
among the Koniagas,‘ the hlalemut and Un^it,’ 
and tne Aleuts,® and in some of the islands of 
Torres Straits.’ Among the Carihs,’ the tribes of 
the Upper Amazon,’ the Kiver Plate,” and French 
Gniana,*' and the Maensis the girl’s hammock is 
slung close under the roof, where she is exposed to 
the smoke, ivlnoh is increased as much as possible.” 
In New Britain girls are placed in cages at an 
early age, and kept there until maniageahle.” 
We find less rigorous forms of seclusion among 
the Hnpa and Wintiin,” the Pend ’Oreilles,*’ and 
the Tsimshian” and JIusquakie Indians,” at 
Ceram in former times,” and among many African 
tribes.” 

Boys are seolnded sometimes in the hush,® some- 
times in isolated huts,” and sometimes in a lodge 
constructed for the occasion.” 

8. Instructions. — The instructions given to 
novices differ in different cases in nature, scope, 
and value. Sometimes they are concerned -with 
the sacred mysteries” or tribal legends;” some- 
times they deal ivith the duties of a tribesman 
towards the women of the tribe, the aged, and the 
poor,” or towards the community” — c.g., in time 
of war ; ” and sometimes they embrace politics and 
government,” economic regulations,® or matters 
such as tribal etiquette and decorum,” intercourse 
between the sexes,’* or domestic duties;” or they 
inculcate such lessons ns that pain must he en- 
dured,” and that selfishness” and greediness” 
must be avoided. Very frequently the duties of 
implicit obedience during the ceremonies and 
of never divulging what he sees or hears” are 
strongly impressed upon the novioe. 

9. The final ceremonies. — (a) Investing with a 
new dress, ornaments, etc., ceremonial washing, 


I See Crawley, pp. 270, £99, SOO, 435, 

3 Krauee, p. 218 ; Erman, p. 318 f. 

5 Erauee, p. 310(Haida^; Sproat, p. 93t. (Ahts); NRLlVJt. 
(Cbippewas) ; Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. 319f., xxxv. 138. 

* NR i. 82. 

» E. W. Nelson, *Tbe Eikimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW 
11899], p. 291. 

e See art. Ataen. ’ Seligmann, p. 203 1 

e SchomburgK, ii. 4SL 

9H. W. Bates, The NaluralCst on the AmazomS, Ixindon, 
1873, p. 382. 

19 Lafitau, i. 263. ** Dee Marchaie, iv. 363. 

12 Schomburgt, i, 316 i. ” Danke, JAI xviii. 285. 

14 Powers, pp. 85, 235 f. l’ Wilkes, iv. 456. 

It F. Boas, in 1889 Report of the Rritish Axsociation, p. 83DL 

”Owen, p. 70. is Riedel, p. 138. 

12 Cole. JAI xxxii. 309; H. S. Stannus, ‘Notes on Some 
Tribes ol BritishCentral Africa,’ ./RA7x!. [1910] 297 ; J. Roscoe, 
The Raoanda, Bondon, 3911, p, 80; JunoA 1. 177 f. ; Decle, p, 
78; J. ilacdoneld, JAI xx. 116; Theal, Kajlir Folk-Loret, p. 
217; Endemann, p. 38; Peschuel Loesche, ‘Indiscretes aue 
LoaDgo,'E£ X. [1878] 23; Dennett, p. 091.; R. M. Connolly, 
'Social Lite in Fanti-land,’ JAI xxvi. (1897j 143; Oouldabary 
and Sheane, p. 159. 

22 Stannus, loe. cit. ; Spencer-Gillen*, p. 223 ; eee above, II. 

21 J. Jlacdonald, JAI xix. 268. 

22 Junod, i. 761. : Somerville, JAI xxiii. 4. 

23 Spencer-Gilienb p. £29 ; Spencer-Gillenb, pp. 339, 361 ; E. 
Tregear, ‘The Slaoris of New Zealand,’ JA/ xix.99t 

24 Brough Smyth, i. 64 (Victorian tribes); Johnston, p. 410 
(IVa-yao). 

23 Johnston, p. 410 ; Howitt, p. 691 (Kamilaroi) ; 0. Hill-Tout, 
‘ Report on the Ethnology ol the Siciatl,’ JAI xxxiv. 82. 

22 Holmes, JAI xxxii. 419 1. ; Johnston, loe. cil. 

27 Johnston, loe. cit. 23 Livingstone, p. 147. 

so Report/ of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torret Strait/, vi. ]190S) 281 (Murray Islands). 

se Gottschling, JA I xxxv. 372 ; Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 169. 

31 Angas, p. 48 f. : Johnston, p. 409. 

32 Gouldsbury and Sheane, toe. cil. ; Livingstone, p. 149. 

33 Gottschling. loc. cit, 31 Johnston, p, 410. 

33 Hill-Tout, JAI xxxSr. 32. 

S3 Spencer-GIIlen*, p. 221 ; Howitt, pp. 6S6, 030, CC3. 
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hair-cttiting . — The Tupl girls wore cotton strings 
round ^vrist and waist to show that they were 
marriageable,^ and the girls of Jap® and among 
the Herero received a special dress at puberty,* 
^Yhen an Oraon girl approaches maturity, she 
gathers up her hair in a hnot,* and among the 
Southern Slavs a girl at the same period winds 
her hair under her fez,® Among the Musquakic 
Indians a girl is secluded at puberty, and at the 
close of her seclusion is washed and dressed in new 
clothes;* and the practice of clothing, ornament- 
ing, and decorating tlie girls at the conclusion of 
the ceremonies is widely prevalent.® Sometimes 
the novice is marked on the forehead with a spot 
of blood,® or with the symbol of the shaman’s 
familiar spirit.® In many instances the boys 
receive some badge of manhood on the completion 
of the rites, and arc clothed in new garments, 
anointed, and decorated.*® 

In one case the novice must, after the comple- 
tion of the ceremony, visit another tribe ana is 
feasted on his return,** 

Bathing or washing frec^nently forms part of 
puberty ceremonies,*® especially at the final stage. 
Thus, among some of the Victorian tribes, tlie 
novice is given over to the women, who wash off the 
clay and charcoal with which lie has been daubed, 
paint him, and dance before liim. He is now a 
man.*® Similar practices prevail in Kaiser 
■UTlhelmsland,*^ at Torres Straits,” and among 
many African tribes.** Among the Swahili the 
girl is symbolically cleansed by being rubbed with 
powdered sandal-wood.*® 

Ceremonial hair-cutting takes place sometimes 
at the comraencement” and sometimes at the 
close *® of the ceremonies. Among the Narrang-ga 
tribe the hair and beard of the novice are plucked 
out on three successive occa-slons.®* 

( 6 ) Fcastwgt satui'naUa . — In many instances the 
end of the ceremonies is marked by feasting®* and 

1 See The Captivity o/Dans Stade of BtfSt, p. 143, cote 4. 

2 A. Senfft, ‘Die Reebtsitten dcr Jap-Elnjebofenen,’<?tofri/4, 
xd. 11907] 142. They also have their teeth blackened and 
receive gltte. 

s J. Kohler, ‘Das Recht der Herero,* .^rUFT xfr. (IIHKJJ 314. 

4 Dalton, p. 252, 

s F. S. Rrauss, SilU wnd Braxteh der Sddelaven, Vienna, 1S52, 
p. 93. 

* Owen, p. 70. They, loo, receive presents. 

r Riedel, p. 137 (Ceram); Selicmann, pp. 202, 201 (Torres 
Straits); Connolly, JAl xxvl. 143 (Fanti); Anpas, p. 48 f. 

land); Dennett, p. 69 f. (DavUI); Oouldabur^* and 
Sheane, p. ICO (Tanganyika Plateau); Schomburgk, 1, 168 
(Warrausj ; Nelson, p. 291 (Malerout). 

8 Hobley, p. 73. 9 HiJl-Tont, JA T xxxv. 138. 

lOHowilt, p. 658; Somerville, JAI xxiu. 6 (New Hcbridesl; 
Seligmann, p. 211; Guise, JAI xxvili. 207 (New Guinea); 
Junod, i, 91 {Tbcin8:a) ; J. Macdonald, tTAjT xlx. 2CS(S. Africa); 
Garcilasso de la Ves:a, ii. 176 (Incas). At Rome the assumption 
of the toga pratexta was a public aeeJaration of arriv.il at lepal 
puberty (see F, C, von Savlg^ny, ill. 69 ff.); and in China the 
man's hat and the woman’s hairpin mark maturity (J. Kohler, 
* Ausdem chincsischen Civllrecht,’ ZVRW vi. [18S8J 364). 

31 J. tu van Hassclt, ‘Die Noeforeren (Oeivlnk Bay, New 
Guinea),* ZB vUl (1876) 1S5. 

32 Stanley Hall, ii. 235 (Hupa). In the case of this tribe 
repeated bathing forms a principal part of the rite, 

w Brough Smyth, 1. 61 ; cf. Howitt, p. 656 f, 

34 Krieger, p. 171. 

33 Sellgmann, pp. 202, 204, 211. 

38 Junod, i. 91 (Thon^). With hla account of the Tilorcla 
custom (p. 94) cf. A. Bastlan’s somewhat cr\pt1c note {Die 
RechisverkdllnUse hei verechiedenen Voikem der Nrde, Berlin, 
1372, p. 181, note 1); Angas, p. 4Sf. (Arimba land); HoWey, 
p. 70 (Akamha). 

17 Zache, ZB xxxl. 71 ; cf. Dennett, p. 69 f. 

i^Lafitau, L 291 (Brasil); Schomburpk, I. 16S 
RamStadetp. 143 f . (Tupia) ; R. Brough Smyth,!. C0(Victoriatt 
tribes). 

i^Angas, p. 48 f. (Azlmba Land); Junod, L 92 (Thonga); 
Rattray, p. 103 (Central Angonlland). 

»HowUt,p. 674. 

23 F. Boas, in 18S9 Report of the British Association, p, 837 
(Tslnoshian); Krause, p- 218 (Tlingits); NR L 684 (Ceris and 
Te}>oca8); Riedel, p. ISS (Ceram); Kriegcr, pp. 171, 296 (New 
Guinea); Somenille, JAI xxul 6 (New Hehnaes) ; J, L. Krapf, 
p. 147 (Wanyika); J. Macdonald, JAI xix. 270; Tbeal, Kamr 
Tolk^Lore^, p. 218. 


dancin",' and is frequentlj- made the occasion of 
great licence.’ 

(c) Disenchantment, religious service. — Sometimes 
tiie final ceremony consists in purification ’ or dis- 
enchantment * by a medicine-man, or in perform- 
ing a religious sendee over the novice.’ 

(rf) Sexual intercourse. — In many instances 
sexual intercourse completes the rite.® 

10. Destruction of things used during the cere- 
monies. — Among the I’ittn-Pitta tribes of Queens- 
land ’’ and the Thonga of E. Africa® the enclosure 
used during the rites is burnt when they are 
ended; and the Maensis destroy everything that 
the novice has used during her seclusion.® A 
similar praotico prevails among some of the tribes 
of S. Africa.’® 

ri. Privileges secured by initiation. — Among 
the most important of these are the rights to eat 
certain articles of food pi-eviously forbidden,” to 
join the young men’s camp,” to take part in the 
sacred ceremonies’* and m the dances and de- 
liberations of the men,” to marry,” and, in many 
instances, to assume tlie position of a full-grown 
man.’® l''re{^uently initiation entitles the youth 
to wear a distinctive dress, ornaments, or other 
decoration.” 

IV. Object of toe rites. have seen 

that a rite of puberty may inclnde or indeed con- 
sist of a ceremony which is not exclusively employed 
ns such a rite. Circumcision, c.g., serves many 
other ends than to indicate an important epoch in 
the life of a member of a community. But, where 
it is practised as a rite of puberty, while it may 
and frequently does continue to serve tliose ends, 
it marks or operates a momentous change, by 
which tlie novice is severed from the things of 
cliildliood and enters upon the rights and duties of 
manhood or womanhood. It is easy to trace this 
conception in the sjmiholism of mock burial and 
re.surreotion, in tlie p.Tssing through a new gate- 
way and along a new road, in festivities preceded 
by seclusion, in the washing off of a ceremonial 
covering of charcoal or clay, in the reception of a 
new name, in tlie investiture in new clothing or 
ornaments and the like. Such practices may be 
intended to effect purification or change of identity 
or purposes other than those of a rite of puberty. 
Still, when employed ns such a rite, they express 
the notion of severance from the past and entrance 
upon a new life. In the testa of endurance, in 

’ Powers, p. 235f. (WlntOn); Gottschlin;;, Jjil xxxr. 3721. 
^awenda); J, Roscoc, JRAI xxxix. 1801. ; Krie^jer, p. 297 
(British New Ouinca); Schomburgk, 1. ICS (Warraus); Selig- 
mann, p. 204 (ilabuiagX 

3 Among the Sotho Negroes the girls wear men's clothing, 
carry arms, and Indulge in mad pranks and lewd conduct 
(Endemann, p. SS). See also Roscoe, /oc. «L; Tbeal, Kajtr 
Fulk’Lore’, p. 218, Rist. of S. Africa, iU 200; J. Macdonald, 
JAI XX. 117. In some Instancea the novices are permitted dur- 
ing the ceremonies to steal, provided that they are not caught 
(Thcal, Hist, o/5. Africa, H. 205 ; ScHgmann, p. 204) ; in others 
sexual licence prevails during the same period (Chlnnerj' and 
Beaver, p. 77 ; J. Macdonald, ioc, eitX In some cases obscene 
Ungxiage, not permissible at other times, is used during some 
of the ceremonies (Junod, 1. 70). 

» Hill-Tout, JAI XXXV. 1S6 (Stlallumij); cf. Junod, 1. 91 
(Ihonga). 

8 Schomburgk, I. 310. 

8 1. H. N. Evans, ‘Notes on the Religious Beliefs , . . of the 
Dusuns,* JJXAl xlii. 11912} SS7. 

8 Duff Macdonald, 1. 126; Johnston, p, 410; Rattray, p. 601; 
Angas, p. 4Sfr. ; Rl^el, p. 13S. 

7 Kotn, P. 170. 8 Junod, 1. 92. 

9 Schomourgk, 11. 316. So, too, the Tlingit girl’s old clothes 
are destroyed (Krause, p, 218), 

30 J. Macdonald, JAI xlx. 269, xx. 119. 

13 Howittj p. 692 ; Brough Smjth, 1. 62 : Wallace, p. 49a 

33 Howitt, p. 592 ; Spencer-Oluen*, p. 215 f. 

33 Spencer-Qillenb, p. 323. 3^ Passarge, p. 101. 

13 Both, p. 171; Howitt, p. 692; Spencer-Gilleno, p. SSO; 
Brough Smyth, I, 65 f, ; Passarge, p. 101 ; Krieger, p. 171 ; 
Junod, i. 177 1 . ; Decle, p. 78 ; Schomburgk, ii. 316 ; Wallace, p. 
490. 

38 Gottachllng, JAI xxxv. S72 {. ; J. Roscoe, JRAI xxxix. 15S ; 
J. Macdonald, JAI xlx. 269; Howitt, pp, 661, 639. 

37 See above, III. 9 (a) ; Roth, pp. 171, 174 ; cf. Decle, p. 78. 
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some, at all events, of the mutilations inflicted, 
and in the instructions given vve see a preparation 
for this new life— an attempt to form the char- 
acter and educate the novice for the duties of full 
membership of society : and we see in the feastinc, 
dancing, and sexual intercourse which frequentfy 
take place as the final stages of tlie ritual his 
introduction into the corporate life of the 
community. 

Litbratorb. — H. Floss and M, Bartels, Daa TPeit in der 
Ifatur nnd VSlkerkunde^^, Leipzig, 1013 ; J. G. Frazer, ffilB, 
pt vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1013, 1. 1 ff. ; A. E. 
Crawley, The 2tt/siic Bose, do. 1002, pp. lOL, 20411. ; A. van 
Gennep, Bites de passage, Paris, lOOO, p. 03 ff,; H. Schurtz, 
Alterklassen und ildnnerbilnde, Berlin, 1902, p. 9511. 

P. J. Hamilton-Gbiehson. 

PUBLICANI, or Popelicani (a corrupted form 
of Paulician). — ^This is the designation under which 
the Cathari (see Albioenses) are frequently re- 
ferred to by both French and English writers in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Schmidt considers 
that the name, in this form, was introduced by the 
Crusaders, in evidence of which he cites Tudebod 
{Secucil des historicns dcs croisades, iii. [1866] 26) 
and G. de Villehardouin (J. A. C. Bnchon, Col- 
lection des chroniqttes nationalcs frangaiscs, Paris, 
1824-28, iii. 166). J. BASS RIullindEH. 

PUNISHMENT.— See CniMEs and Punish- 
ments, KeWAHDS and PUNISHSIENTS. 

PUPPETS. — From the earliest times human 
effigies of a varying deCTee of realism have been 
fashioned by man which, from their character or 
their purpose, do not fall witliin the categories of 
idols, votive offerings, or purely artistic products. 
■yiTiat may have been the object of the ivory and 
bone human figures of the palieolithic age cannot 
be stated with any certainty, but it is not improb- 
able that they had a magical intent. Tlie physical 
peculiarities which they exhibit, dividing them 
into two groups, one of which shows marked 
steatopygia, indicate that the aim of the artist 
was a realistic reproduction of the human 
form. In this respect the figures of the palieo- 
lithio period differ from many human effigies 
produced by primitive peoples which, whether 
from lack of skill or indilference, often show 
signs of little attention to accurate reproduction 
of form. 

Amonp the ancient Egyptiang models formed a regular 
feature m the sepulchral ceremonial of wealthy or IraportaDt 
personals. These figures, representing men engaged in occu- i 
pations of a menial tj^pe such os agricxilture, domestic work, or j 
naWng, as well aa the oarsmen ol the model hoat, were buried 
udth the dead to sen-e as his ministers In the after life, whUe 
the ushabti figures were intended to take his place as labourers 
in the sacred fields of Osiris. They were a substitute for the 
slaves and other members of the household who, in accordance j 
■a-ith primitive custom, were once sacrificed at the death of the ! 
master of the house. This substitution of a puppet or doll for i 
human or animal sacrifice Is not confined to Eg^rpt. In the 
JIalay Peninsula the sacrificial tray which Is prepared on all 
ceremonial occasions for the propitiation of the spirits holds, 
among other offerings, coco-nut-lcaf models of animals and 
dough models of human figures. Their intention is clearly 
indicated by the fact that the dough models of human beings 
are actually knouTi by the name of ‘substitutes’ (tukar ganti) ■ 
(W, "W. Skeat, jifafay ilagiCf London, 1900, pp, 72, 432). In 
India the Lushei Kuki clans, in a very solemn, but rare, form 
of sacrifice to the spirits of- woods and streams in cases of sick- 
ness— a sacrifice of which use is made only wh’en other me.ans 
have failed— prepare two small clay figures representing a man 
and a woman, which are placed on a platform ; they then sacrifice 
a pig and make the blood run ov'er the platform. The flesh ol 
this victim may not be eaten in a house (J. Shakespear, The 
^shei Kuki Clans, London, 1912, p. 74). On the Lile a doll 
is thrown into the river when the rise is delayed, and a similar 
ceremony took place on the Tiber, where a straw puppet was 
employed, in each case in substitution for a human oemg (GB^ 
lobT*’ ^ *** London, 1912, u! 

The spiiittifd basis of the use of models as substi- 
tutes appears in other connexions. 

In cases of serious illness in the Malay Peninsula the w^ander- 
Ing soul is charmed into a dough figure as an intermediate step 


I to its restoration to the body;i or dough figures, animal os 
i well as human, may be made the receptacle of ‘ mischiefs ’ 
I resident in a human patient, a thread acting as the conductor 
under the Influence of a charm (Skeat, pp. 432 f., 462f.X 
Among the Achewa o! Central Africa spirits of the dead wander- 
! ing in the bush are supposed to onnoy the living until they have 
been confined by the medicine-man in a receptacle consisting 
of a few short pieces of wood bound together with a scrap of 
calico in the semblance of a child's doll. Inside the figure is a 
box made of the handle of a gourd*cup which is the actual 
resting-place of the ancestral spirit (A. Werner, Natives of 
British Central Africa, London, 1900, p. 69). It Is possible 
that a curious custom followed by the Thon^ chiefs may be 
connected with this belief. It was their practice to carry about 
with them wooden Images called angoza, representing men, 
women, and animals. These were little more than sticks with 
heads can'ed at one end. They were lodged in the house of the 
chief wife and w'ere displayed only on special occasions. When 
important cases wrere being discussed, they were planted in the 
ground at a little distance, and they also accompanied the chief 
on a Journey (t6. p. 63 f.). It has been suggested that they were 
emblems of authority. Possibly, If this were the case, they are 
to be regarded as an embodiment of the chief’s ancestral spirits. 

The association of an ancestral spirit with a doll also appears 
In the shamanistio cults of X. Asia. In some tribes the 
shaman’B powers were regarded os closely connected with his 
shamanistic ancestors and as originating at their call. The 
shaman's coat was an object of peculiar reverence; it was an 
essential concomitant of the vocation, and in use it was both a 
protection and a source of inspiration (see art. SnAUAjnsM). 
rotanin records that among the Uriankha! tribes a small doll 
was attached to the coat which represented the shaman’s 
ancestor <^L A. Czaplicka, .<46ongi'naI 5t6cria; a Study in 
Social Anthropohnif, Oxford, 1914, p. 217). 

In European folk-custom the belief in the embodiment of a 
spirit in a puppet ’nppears In the custom of fashioning a doll 
from the lost eneaf at har>’e8t-time — a belief which in various 
forms is wide-spread amongprSmitlve peoples (see art. Harvest). 
Among the AkikfijTi a sun-aried clay fi^re is prodttced at the 
dance following the malre-harvcat (IS', B. and K. Routledge, 
li’itA a Prehistorie People, London, 1910, p. 190 f.), which may 
with probability be regarded as the analo^e of the com-doll, 
the material abiding.placc ol the corn-splnt. This view of the 
custom, however, is a matter of Inference, and the fact that the 
dancers appear to regard the figure with adoration when 
elevated before them w’ould suggest that it is passing into the 
category of idols. On the other band, the fetishes In human 
form of W. Africa owe their virtues to the medicines placed In 
or on them. A wooden fetish figure, e.g., of Bambala origin, 
now in the British Museum, is said to have no supernatural 
value unless plastered with the special magical clay {British 
Sfttseum Bandbook of the Ethnographical Collection^ London. 
10l0,p.eC6). 

How far the belief in the endowment of a puppet 
with a personality may he carried appears in the 
customB connected %\dth the female fetish Nantaba, 
nn appanage of the king in Uganda, which has to 
be provided on his accession by his fathers 
TOotneris clan. 

This fetish consists of a gourd in which the wind Is supposed 
to be caught at a ceremony In which a tree Is cut down and a 
goat sacrificed. The man who carries the fetish back to the 
king conducts himself as, and imitates the appearance of, a 
woman who Is enceinte, “rhe image Is provided with a hut and 
a guardian— a wife of the king— whose duty it is to attend 
Xantaba and carrj' her Into the sun when she desires it. Tlie 
king’s wives come and sit around her, hoping thus to gain 
favour and have children. At the death of the king the fetish 
is thrown away (J. Roscoe. ' Nantaba, the Female Fetich of the 


The relation of Nantaba and fertility can be 
pataileled by the use of puppets te promote fer- 
tility and well-being in other connexions, but 
especially in relation to the crops. One instance, 
that of the com-doll and the com-spirit, has been 
mentioned above. 

In Liberia steatite figures are employed to promote the 
fertility of the farms. These figures are the relics of an earlier 
culture, but, when found in tumuli or elsewhere by the present 
natives, they are buried in their fields. Sometimes the image 
is placed on a platform, usually an old ant-hill, and the fanner 
and his household march round It, striking it with a whip and 
chanting an appeal for a good harvest (T. A. Joyce, ‘Steatite 
Figures from W, Africa In the British Museum/ Jfan, v. (19051, 
no. 67). In S. India, when rain fails, a puppet of ashes from 
the potter’s field figures In ceremonies performed by Kapu 
women; they model a small figure of a naked human being, 
which they carry from door to door, asking gifts and singing 
indecent songs. After tliis collection of alms, which may last 
for three or four days, the image, which is called Jokumara, 
the raiu-god, is thrown away in a field. A cultivator may also 
make a figure himself and place it in the fields, after spreading 


* For farther Instances elsewhere see GB^t pt. ii., Taboo and 
the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, pp. 53 f., 62 f. 
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on them leaves, ashes, and fio'xers which he has received in 
retnm for alms from Barlke women {E. Thurston, Otmtis ond 
Superstitions 0 / S. India, I^ndon, 1912, p. 307). 

In these cases the image is one element in a 
■whole which forms the fertility charm. It may, 
however, also be employed purely for protective 
purposes. 

In S. India the cropa are protected against the supposed 
dangers ol an eclipse by images made, as in the rain*charm, of 
ashes from a potter's field— a material apparently regarded as 
peculiarly efficacious. 'I^e Cjrures are placed on four sides of 
the field (Thurston, p, 44). The parallel with the termtnalia 
and other protectors ol the fields in Roman reUgion is rendered 
closer by certain phj-sical peculiarities In the effigies used for 
protective purposes in other connexions mentioned below. 

Puppets are used to ward off evil influences of 
rarious kinds. 

In Car Kicobar a wooden figure is used to scare evil spirits 
(British Museum Ilandbook of the Ethnog. CoUeetion, p, 77). 
In the case ol an epidemic among the Lushei Kulri clans a 
village to which it is feared the disease will spread is protected 
by a gateway across the road on which are straw figures of men 
armed with dahs and spears (Shakespear, p. 76). The closest 
pajuDel to the Priapus figures, however, is found in S- India, 
•n'here, at the ilanralore races, a figure of a man with enormous 
genitalia is carrira in procession, or at the Canara races, where 
the procession is headed by figures of a man and woman tn 
coifu, and in the indecent figures on the temple cars (Thurston, 
p. 114). In this district, again, the emploj-ment of puppets to 
avert misfortune is closed* connected mth the ' evil eye.’ Dolls 
made ol straw and covered "with black cloth, splashed with 
white and black paint, sometimes representing a man and 
woman embracing, are hung on poles in «Tdens or fields near 
the road to scare away birds, but principally to avert the ‘evil 
eye.* Figures of all ^nds, but c^edally ^otesque, indecent, 
or hideous human forms, are hung on houses or shojw, particu* 
larly when in course of erection, to catch the eye of the passer- 
by, and distract it from the main structure («6. p. Ill f.). It is 
hardly necessary to point to the Gothic gargoyle as nn obvious 
European parallel to this form of the custom of averting the 
evil eye by some peculiarity or protective sign. 

A familiar use of the doll in magic depends upon 
sympathetic action. The employment of the 
waxen image which was melted, pricked by pins, 
or otherwise injnred was one of the commonest 
practices attribnted to witches in European super- 
stition. It is one of a number based on the belief 
in the possibility of harmful action on a human 
being at a distance. 

In Japan nails are driren Into a straw Image, which Is buried 
under the place on which the victim sleeps. In order to make 
a debtor i»y his debts a broom, inverted, is made into a lay 
flrare to representhim ; it is then knocked down and belaboured. 
This ■will make the debtor dream of bis delinquency and come 
to pay his debu A wife punishes her husband for infidelity by 
na&ng his effigy to a tree (W. L, HUdburgh, ‘Notes on some 
Japanese Magic^ Methods for injuring Persons/ Jfan, xv. 
fl915], no. 65), Sinfiiarly, in S. India, when a Parivaram woman 
commits adultery •with a man outside the caste, she is punished 
with excommunication and an image is made of her into the 
eyes ol which thorns are driven before it Is thrown away outside 
the village. As a protection against •witches a wooden figure is 
made, into which nails are driven, a hols cut above the navel, 
into which a lead plate, with the name and star ol the person 
and a charm written on it, is sometimes inserted, and it is cast 
into the sea, A favourite practice of the S. Indian magician, 
however, is to mould an image of a plastic material, such as dough 
or clay, which is buried at night in the Hindu cremation ground 
afler thorns or nails have been driven into it, or is nailed on a 
tree. Sometimes the corpse ol a child, which Is dug up and 
reburied, is used instead of a figure (Thurston, pp, 245, 247, 
254). The Lushei Kuki clans use bamboo splinters to drive into 
the limbs of clav figures, and in the Malay Peninsula wax figures 
are buried while powerful charms are recited (Shakespear, 
p. 109 ; Skeat, pp. 420, 6C3 f.). 

The interest of the ceremonial and magical nse 
of the doll has tended to divert the attention of 
observers from its nse as a child’s plaything, Not 
only is this nse \Yide-spread, but it is also of great 
antiqnity. 

Among the objects which have been found in children's 
graves in Egj-pt are dolls both of animal and of human form 
which show some considerable degree of development ; the limbs 
are movable and one of them apparently had an apparatus for 
emitting a squeak (Guide (0 Eyyp. CnUeetion in British Museum, 
London, 1909, p, Children’s dolls have also been found in 
the pmves of the early Inhabitants ol Peru (T. A. Joyce, S, 
Americcn London, 1912, p. 147), and It has been 

pointed out that some peoples, such as the Zuni ol N. America, 
cire ceremonial dolls to their children as plaj'things when no 
iccyer required tor ceremonial purposes (see E, Lovett, The 
DoU: its Origin, Lenend, and Folkiore, London, 1915, 

p. lb). 


It has been snggested that the child’s doll is a 
derivative from the ceremonial doll. In some 
cases, it is held further, the form tvould support 
this view. 

Among the Too of Central Africa, e.g., the dolls show very 
little resemblance to the human form and may have been 
originally fetishes like the angoza of the Thonga chiefs already 
mentioned (Werner, p. 69). 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
both the savage and the child indulge freely in 
make-believe, and indeed very few of the children’s 
dolls show much resemblance to human beings. 

In the Sudan a piece of stick with lumps of clay for the head 
and the swell ol the hips is dressed up in native costume (E. A. 
Gates, ‘ Soudanese Dolls/ Man, iii. (19031, 00 . 22). On the Congo 
a piece of firewood or a manioc root serves the purpose, and 
these were even preferred to more realistic European dolls 
(J. H. Weeks, Congo Life and Folklore, London, IDll, p. S50). 
in Australia gum cement figures are sometimes modelled to 
resemble women, but just as commonly pieces of forked cane 
•with joints manipulate to imitate the limbs are carried round 
the neck like real babies, while pieces of grass wrapped in bark 
are also used (N. W. ^omas, NoficM of Australia, London, 
1906, p. 132/.). 

Even granting that the nse of dolls in ceremonial 
may have originated the nse of the doll as a child’s 
toy, imitation and the almost instinctive desire to 
train for the business of life which appears in a 
large number of children’s games is probably 
almost equally responsible. 

On the Lower Congo a doll made of a piece of firewood or a 
root is washed in an old saucepan and hung out in the sun to 
drj* by the little girls Just as they themselves bare been treated 
by their mothers. They dress them in strings of beads, hang a 
few charms around them, and tie them on their backs as babies 
are carried (Weeks, p. ^0). The Boloki girls, in tact, call 
their dolls tona, ‘babies’ (Weeks, Amtm^ Congo Cannibals, 
London, 1913, p. 149), while the Yao name for a kind of wooden 
doll with the rounded end covered with scarlet seeds, fitted on 
like (a wi^, is ntirofi, ‘girl* (Wemer, p. 113). The Bathonga 
children imitate their mothers in plajdng with dolls made of a 
banana-stem or a hollowed spherical fruit fitted on a stick and 
with knotted string for hair (H. A. Junod, Lift o/ a S, African 
rrihe, Neuchltel, 1912-13, i. 173). 

In Tunis among the Hausa the use of a doll as plaything is 
carried .further. The otterings in the medicine-house to the 
younger iori, ' the children of spots,’ which cause rashes and 
sore eyes, consist of nuts, sugar, toys, and sweets, covered with 
a white cloth, to which ore attached two dolls, ’ the playthings 
ol Mal-Knssara.’ These tort in all prohahiUty are spints of dead 
childreu (A. J. N. Tremearue, The Ban of the Bori, London, 
1914, pp. 269, 275). 

Puppet-plays resembling the fantoccini and Pun- 
chinello are not uncommon among primitive peoples. 
In the Indonesian area they are a constant enter- 
tainment. Leather figures are used for shadow- 
plays which represent historical dramas IBril. 
Afue. Handbook Ethnog. Collection, p. lOI). The 
dubbo dubbo of W. Africa is almost an exact 
parallel to the Punch and Judy show, presenting a 
number of scenes in which ICachella Dambnlla, 
like Punch, when called upon to meet his obliga- 
tions, evades payment and maltreats his creditors 
(D. Alexander, ‘ Dubbo Dubbo ; or Notes on 
Punch and Judy as seen in Bomn,’ Jfan, x. [1910], 
no. 85). 

Lweratuki.— S ee the worke cited throughout. 

_ E. N. Fallaize. 

PURANAS. — 1 . Introduction. — ^The Purdnas 
form a class of books written in Sanskrit, 
expounding ancient Indian theogony, cosmogony, 
genealogies, and accounts of kings and 
religious belief, worship, observances, and philo- 
sophy, personal, social, and political ordinances, 
and opinions about all kinds of miscellaneous 
matters — the whole illustrated and enforced by 
tales, legends, old songs, anecdotes, and fables. 
They present the general or popular exposition of 
those subjects, while the Vetiic literature contains 
the strictly BrShmanic thought and teaching in 
religious matters. The Puranas are always 
reckoned as eighteen in number. No Parana 

* The word rfi denotes in the PurSnas a holy and ascetic 
rage, sometimes semlKlivine but, when human, generally a 
Brahman. .Ifimi means much the eame, but is always human, 
and olten ol lower rank than rfi. 
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treats of all those subjects, though some are very 
vide indeed in their scope, while others coniine 
themselves tonarrow limits ; but, taken collectively, 
they may be described as a jmpnlar eueycloppedia 
of ancient and medimval Hindnisni, religious, 
philosophical, historical, personal, social, and 
political. 

The word purana is Sanskrit and means 
‘ancient’; and the title Ptirano signifies ‘Ancient 
Lore,’ indicating that these books profess to de- 
clare ancient lore as handed down for the most 

art by tradition. Its fuller form is Ptirdna-sam- 

itS, ‘ Collection of Ancient Lore.’ The eighteen 
Ptiranas, according to the list which occurs most 
o,ften, are these — the Brahma, Padnia, Ptsnu, 
Siva, Bhagavata, Naradiya, Mdrlcandtya, Agni, 
Bhavi^a, Brahmavaivarta, Lihga, Vardha, 
Skanda, Vdmana, Karma, Matsya, Garuda, and 
Brahmanda. This list omits the well-known 
Vdyxt, but there can be little doubt that the Vdyu 
and Brahmanda were one originally and have be- 
come differentiated ; for they agree, almost word 
for w'ord, in the great bulk of their contents. The 
name Brahmanda then in that list must be taken 
to include its twin, the and the Knrma calls 

it by both names, the Vayaviya Brahmanda. 
The Matsya, Garuda, and Vayu treat them as 
distinct, and, in order to preserve the total eighteen, 
omit one of the others, the ^iva or the Vamana, 
Altogether, then, there are really nineteen. The 
Matsya (liii. 11-58) declares the number of verses 
in each Pardpa, and so also the Vayu (civ. 2-11), 
but not quite completely. They agree, or nearly 
aCTee, as regards most of them, but differ widely 
about the Brahma-, and the Matsya alone mves 
the lengtb pf the Visnu, Agni, and Lihga ; both 
omit the Siva, These fibres, however, do not 
altogether agree with the dimensions of the present 
Purd-gas, being generally excessive, and are merely 
round totals mostly reckoned in thousands. Each 
Puratta is constructed as a discourse delivered by 
some person of authority to one or more hearers ; 
the subjects are expounded, often in the form of 
question and answer, and not always methodically ; 
and into the narration are woven stories and dis- 
courses uttered by other persons — with the result 
that the whole often appears involved, defective in 
consistency, and marred by anachronisms. They 
are mainly in verse, which is generally the common 
tloJca or anustuhh, but passages sometimes occur in 
prose. 

2 . Origin and development. — An account of how 
the Purdnas came into existence is given by the 
Brahman^ (n. xxxiv. i.),Vayu (lx. f.), and Vimu 
(m. iv., vi.) ; that in the Bhagavata (xu. vii. 4^7) 
is late and untrustworthy. The meat psi Krsna 
Dvaipayana dhided the single Veda into four 
Vedas and arranged them. Hence he obtained the 
name Vyasa, ‘ the arranger,’ by which he is gener- 
ally known. He lived and did that about the end 
of the Dvapara age, about the time of the great 
BhSrata battle. He then entrusted them to his 
four Brahman disciples, one to each, and thus 
Paila became the teacher of the Bigveda, Vaisam- 
payanaof the Yajurveda, Jaimini of the .Samarcrfct, 
and Sumantu of the Atharvaveda. Then with 
tales, anecdotes, songs, and lore concerning the 
ages he compiled a Purdna-samhitd, and taught it 
to his fifth disciple, the suta, or ‘bard,’ Romahar- 
sann or Lomaharsana (the two names are the 
same). After completing that work he composed 
the great epic, the Mahabharata, and mode Roma- 
harsana his disciple in both the Itihasa (by which 
is generally understood the epic) and the Purana. 
Statements occur sometimes that he taught a 
particular Purana to his Brahman disciples, but 
these appear to be late assertions. The suta 
Romahars<ana divided that Purana into six parts 


or versions and taught them to his si.x disciples, 
Sumati Atreya, Agnivarchas Bharadvaja, Mitrayu 
Vasistha, Akrtanana Kasyapa, Savarni Sauma- 
datti, and Su&irman Saihsapayana. The last three 
made each a further samhitd, or collection. The 
suta’s sixfold Purana was called the Bomahar- 
sanika collection {samhitd), and those of his three 
disciples were named after them, the Kdkyapilui, 
Savarnika, aniSamiapayanika collections. Vvasa’s 
original Purana is not further mentioned and may 
have been merged in the Bomahar^nika. The 
collections made by the sxita and his three disciples 
were regarded as the four original collections, the 
‘Toot-samhitas’ as they were called. They were 
all to the same effect, but differed in their diction. 
Savarni’s version was noted for the correctness of 
its expressions, and Samtopayana’s for its stir- 
ring style. .^1 were divided into four parts, 
and all except SamsapSyana’s contained 4000 
verses. None of them is now in existence, but 
several of the disciples appear in some of the present 
Puranas. The sTita had a son called XJgrasravas 
and sauti Ranmaharsani, ‘ son of the silta Eomahar- 
sana,’ and taught him also the Purana. Such is 
the account given, and it is not improbable. The 
suta was a bard, and the origin of the siitas is 
placed in remote antiquity, for the first suta is 
fabled to have come into existence at the sacrifice 
of a primeval king, Prthu, son of Vena (e.g. Vdyu, 
Ixu. 137-148), whose stories are often narrated. 
The antiquity is, of course, genuine, because bards 
have existed from the earhest times. The term 
siita was afterwards applied to denote the offspring 
of a father of the Ksatriya, or military caste, and 
a Brahman mother, but he had nothing to do 
with the original siitas. It was their duty, as the 
Vdyu (i. 31 f.) and Padma (v. L 27 f.) explain, to 
preserve the genealogies of the gods, rps, great 
kings, and famous men. These were matters of 
ancient tradition, for which the Purdga and 
Itihasa would be the appropriate receptacles, and 
thus these works would be naturally entrusted to 
the siita Romabarsana. His descendants had the 
right of reciting the Purdna for their livelihood, 
but the account states that thePitrSna passed into 
the hands of his disciples, of whom five at least 
were Brahmans, and was multiplied by them. 

The foregoing account does not say how the 
present eighteen Purdnas were developed, and 
their origin is explained by another and incon- 
sistent statement, that there was originally one 
Purdna, and Vyasa himself divided it into eighteen 
(e.g., Matsya, liii. 9 f.). This is certainly spurious, 
and the reason for it seems to have been rivalry 
between the advocates of the Vedas and those of 
the Purdnas, the eighteen Purdnas being thus 
made coeval with the four Vedas. Every Purdna, 
in fact, says that it is ‘ of equal measure with the 
Veda,’ thus placing itself in the same rank as 
the Vedas, .and indeed the Purdna is sometimes 
called the fifth Veda (Vdyu, i. 18). In the Pur- 
dnas teaching of all kinds is often put into the 
mouth of the chief gods, so .placing it beyond cavil ; 
indeed, the Vdyu (i. 200) and Siva (T. i. So) aver that 
a Brahman was not really wise if he did not know 
the Purdna. Eurther, the Brahmans put forward 
a claim to primeval antiquity for the Vedas, and 
the Purdnas, while acknowledging that, answered 
it with a claim on their own behalf to equal or 
prior antiquity. Thus the Mdrkandeya (xlv. 20 f.) 
says that in the very beginning it and the Vedas 
issued from Brahma’s mouths ; and the Brah- 
mdnda (I. L 40), Vdyu, (i. 60 f.), Matsya (liii. 3), 
Padma, and &iva assert that he remembered the 
Purdna then, the first of all the scriptures, before 
the Vedas issued from his mouths. Moreover, the 
Brahmans claimed the monopoly of religious revela- 
tion and worsliip, and the Purdnas outbid that 
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by declaring that to recite or even listen to them 
delivered a man from all Bin,_ theilfariandcyo pro- 
claiming that by acquiring it a man attains to a 
benefit superior to all the Vedas. There was thnsa 
clear rivalry between the Puranas and the Vedas, 
and, in asserting priority for the pnrona, or ancient, 
tradition over the Vedas, the Puranas were right 
to this extent that ancient tradition unquestionably 
existed before the Vedas, for the Vedic hymns 
allude to bygone persons and events (mentioned 
also in the Puranas), which could have been 
remembered only through tradition. Tradition 
has always existed from the remotest antiquity, 
as far back as man preserved any memories of his 
ancestors. This is a platitude, yet it must not be 
overlooked when examining the Puranas, though 
what value the present Puranas have in that 
respect is a different question (see below, § T3). 

In accordance with such exalted claims, all the 
Puranas except three, the Lihga, Naradiya, and 
Vamana, assert that they were originally declared 
by some god in primeval time. Those three say 
that they were first declared by some great rP- 
Accordingly, each Parana had to provide a succes- 
sion of persons through whom it was handed down. 
Most of them form the chain perfunctorily of a 
few links, but the Brahmanda (IV. iv. 58-60) and 
Vayu (ciii. 58^6) give a long list of 29 names, 
which occur, partly at least, in chronological 
order. Apart from fabulous occasions, nearly every 
Parana particularizes the occasion when professedly 
it was actually recited. The Vayu gives this cir- 
cumstantial account ; 

After the great Bhirata battle the Pac^avaa were succeeded 
on the throne of the Paarai*a3 at Haatinfipura (on the Ganges, 
north-east of Delhi) by Arjuna'e grandson Parikfit, and he by 
bli eon Janamejaya, towhomlheifa/idttdrafa was professedly 
recited. The Vayu eaya that the rf*s dweiling m Naimisa 
forest on the river Qotnati (the modem Goomti in Oudh) 
offered a long sacrifice on the bank of the river Drpidvati (the 
modern Chitang approximately) in Euruksetra (the country 
70 miles north-west of Delhi), and the suta Bomaharfapa went 
there and at their request recited It to them, during the reign 
of Janamejaya'e great-grandson Adhlsimakrfqa— ».e. a century 
or rather more alter the great battle (L IS-^, xdx. SSSf.). 

The Matsya says almost the same of itself, and 
the Brahmanda suggests much the same. The 
other Puranas fall off from this account, and the 
measure of their falling off amees in a way with 
their probable posteriority, alost of the others 
lay the scene in Naimi?a forest, and the late 
Bhagavata makes the sacrifice last 1000 years. 
The N&radiya removes the scene to Siddhasrama 
on the Ganges, and the Varaha gives no particu- 
lars. Four Puranas drop that account altogether. 
The Visnu, Markandeya, and Vamana say that 
they were declared by the Parfi^ara, Mfirk- 
audeya, and Pulastya respectively, and the 
Bhavi^a says that it was recited by VySsa’s 
Brahman disciple Sumantu to Janamejaya's son, 
King Satanika. 

3. The five original subjects, — Most of the 
Purdnas declare that a Parana should treat of 
five subjects: original creation {sarga), dissolution 
and re-creation (pratisarga), the periods of the 
Manus (manvantara), ancient genealogies {vavda), 
and accounts of persons mentioned in the genea- 
logies (vavxhjdnucharita). These awear to have 
been the original subjects of the Purdnas, and 
were so ^ecially their province that the epithet 
•having five characteristic subjects’ was an old 
synonym of the title Parana ; Pence religious in- 
struction apart from these subjects was not one of 
their primary aims, nor do they appear to have 
been composed for sectarian purposes originally. 
Sectarian designs seem rather to have been an 
after-modification, except in the latest Purdt^as, 
which are frankly sectarian. 

The first three of these subjects are closely con- 
nected and may be considered together. The 
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teaching is neither uniform nor consistent, hut 
seems to combine different schemes. Its general 
purport may he stated thus : 

It postulates the primordial essence called prolyf rand pra- 
dhdna, spirit called puty^a, and the god Brahma (or Brahma), 
with whom both prakrti and puru^u are sometimes identified. 
Prakrli contained the three qualities, goodness (sattca), 
passion (rajas), and darkness (tamos), in equilibrium- It first 
evolved the great intellectual principle (mahat) as the first 
stage. Ihpm this was evolved the principle of individuality 
(ahadidra), and from this the five subtle elements (tan-mdtra), 
sound, touch, iorm, taste, and smell, which became manliest 
respectively ns the five elements (bhuta), ether, air, light, water, 
ana solid matter. This was the second stage, the elemental 
creation(6Atifrt.S(irga). In thethird stage the ten organs of sense 
and nctiou and the mind proceeded from the intclJectnal prin* 
ciple. These three stages were the creation tromprakrtiiprahrta, 
sarga). AH these principles and elements, through the inifia- 
ence of spirit, combined and formed an egg, the egg of Brahmii, 
wherein he, assuming the quality of passion, became active. 
He brought the world into existence as the fourth stage, 
and through meditation originated, fifthl}’, the animal kingdom, 
sixthly, the gods, seventhly, mankind, eighthly, the intellec- 
tual notions called anugraha, and, ninthly, Sanatkumtra and 
other semi-divine mind-bom sons who remained celibate, 
whence this creation is called kaumdra. In all these the 
three qualities existed in different states of predominance. 

In the main this account follows the ideas of the 
SSnkhya philosophy, but other accounts are added 
which seem more primitive. 

Brahma assumed four different forms in succession and 
from them were produced tho demons, the gods, the fore- 
lathers (pilTs), Taanhind \ and, alterwards aBSuxoing aunthtT 
form, he produced from his limbs all other living beings, 
creatures, and vegetation. But those beings did not multiply, 
and he created from his mind sons, whose number is variously 
given as seven, nine, ten, or eleven, Bhf^, Marichi, Dak^a, 
etc., all known as and also the deities called Rudras. 
Seven of these sons were specially known as ‘the seven 
(snpfarfi), who hold a unique and permanent position in cos- 
mogony. The Rudras are generally identified with Siva. Next 
Brahma created the first ifanu Svayambhuva and a woman 
Satarupa. These tivo had two sons, Priyavrata and Uttanapida, 
and a daughter. Dak^a married her and had 24 daughters, of 
whom 13 were married to Dharma (righteousness) and bore 
Lore and other personified feelings ; 10 were married to the 
other mind*bom sons and Aral (fire) and the forefathers, and 
one named Sail became siva^s wife. But this account is com- 
plicated by a further story that Dak^ was re-bom in Utlina- 
p&da's lineage as Dak^ Prachetasa, and then created movable 
and immovable things, bipeds and quadrupeds, and also begot 
60 daughters, of whom 10 were married to Dharma, 13 to 
ifarichi's son, Kaiyapa, 27 to the moon, and 10 to others. 
Then EaSyapaby bis wives begot the gods, good and evil beings, 
animals, birds, and trees; and thenceforward llring creatures 
were engendered sexually. 

Creation naturally involves the question of the 
ages. 

Time Is dMded into various great periods, A human year is 
a day and night of the gods, and the divine year consists of 
360 human years. Of divine years 12,000. i.e. 4,320,000 human 
years, constitute a * four-age* period {chaturyttga), in which 
the four ages (yupo) are, first, the Kjta of 1,440,000 human 
years, then the Treli of 1,050,000 years, the Dvapara of 720,000, 
and lastly the Kali of 360,000 ; and each of these ages is pre- 
cwJcd by a twilight (sand/ij/«) containing as many hundreds of 
years as the age has thousands, and is followed by a twilight 
(tondAydih^a) of like duration. This ‘four-age* period 
repeat^ a thousand times is a day of the god Brahm& and Is 
called a kalpa. Creation takes place and lasts during his day, 
and at its close the three worlds are dissolved for the same 
length of time, which constitutes his night. His year consists 
of 360 such da>'8 and nights, and 100 ench years is the length of 
bis life, which is called a para. Further, a day of Brahm& 
comprises the periods of 14 Manus (manranfam), a Manu being 
a roy^ical regent of his period and progenitor of life therein. 
&ch TTWinronfara thus comprises 71 * four-age * periods, with a 
surplus, which is due to the impossibility of dividing 1000 
‘four-ages’ exactly by 14, and is sometimes accounted for by 
assigning it to the Intervals between the manvantaros. 
This Is the reckoning generally set out, but variations are 
sometimes Introduced incidentally, and the terms yuga and 
kalpa are sometimes used loosely. While most Fttrdpa* agree 
about BrahmVs duration and hold that Yi^uu and Siva outlive 
him great))’, they differ as to which of these two endures longer 
according to their view whether Ylfpu or Siva is the greater. 

One * four-age* period succeeds to another. When a man- 
vantara closes, an interval occurs during which life ceases in 
the world, and the Manus, minor gods (all save Brahmi, Vippu, 
and Siva), the seven rfw, and the forefathers depart upu^rds to 
a high celestial sphere, and remain there for tne duration of a 
Kjta age in order to pre8er\’e life. Then they resume their 
activities as new persons under new names, and introduce the 
next manranfara, restoring all life in the world. So the 
rmznixtnfaru^ succeed one another, and at the end of the four- 
teentb, when BrabmS.*8 day closes, occurs the great dissolntfon, 
called naimtttiJtd prafi^or^a. The three worlds are burnt 
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up by fitr, and a delude of rain dissolves everything into one 
vast ocean ; life is reabsorbed into the god who sleeps on that 
ocean, and the three qualities become inactive in equilibrium ; 
yet the seven great rf^'s are said to persist in certain celestial 
A’orlds through his nights, watching him as he sleeps. Such 
Is the close of the Jtofpa. \\’hen his night ends, he awakes and 
begins to create again. That dissolution does not involve the 
elementary principles evolved during the first three stages of 
creation, ana as regards them a further dissolution is spoken of, 
called the prdtrta pralapa, wherein everything evolved from 
prahrti disappears. Hall o! Brahma’s life has expired, and the 
second half has l^un in its first Jta/pa called the vdrnAa, in 
which six llanus hare passed away, namely SySyambhuva, 
Svirochifa, Auttama, Tainasa, Raivata, and Chakssu^a ; and 
Vaivasvata is the present Manu. The theory of the succession 
of the ialpaSf manvantaras^ and ages developed into the 
doctrine that succession implied repetition, that everything 
repeated Itself in essentials in the 7nanvantaras and in the 
*four*age* periods. Brahmi, VI?pu, and Siva outlived the 
dissolutions, and their existence was so vast that they were 
regarded as practically eternal ; but Indra and the other gods 
were subordinate and temporary, holding their deity for a 
manvantara onlj'. Each manronfara thus has its own subor- 
dinate gods and its own Manu, great ffts and kings, who all 
come Into existence at iU beginning and pvass away at its end. 
This scheme is carried out into such detail that their names are 
set out, not onlj’ for the present manvantara, but also for the 
past six and the seven that are yet future. 

Since the Vedas were arranged and the Parana 
comjiiled at the end of the DvSpara age, this theory 
required that the same had been done in every 
Dvapara age of the ‘ four-age ’ periods, and that a 
Vy&sa had appeared for that purpose. Hence it 
was necessary to propound a list of those Vyasas. 
The list (mentioned above) of the 29 persona who 
banded down the Brahmanda and VCiyu, reduced 
to 28 by combining two names at one stage, seems 
to have suggested the idea that 28 Dvaparaa had 
occurred. Certainly, however, that list (e.g., V&yii, 
xxiii. 114 ff.), with a few variations, agrees with 
the names of the 28 Vyasas j and consequently 27 
‘ four-age ’ periods have elapsed in the Vaivasvata 
manvantara, and we are now living near the end 
of the Kali, or last age of the 28th period. 

Manu Svayambhnva’s son Priyavrata, mentioned 
above, had seven sons, who became sovereigns of 
the seven continents {dvxpas) of which the earth 
consists, and their progeny peopled them. Thus 
the subject of geography is introduced. It is not 
always treated fully, but the general scheme stands 
thus; 

Tbe earth consists of a central circular continent named 
Jambu-dvipa, around which the other cootlnente form a series 
f concentric rings, namely, Plak^, ^almala, Ku^a, Krauncha, 
ika, and Pu^kara, the outermost; and these continents are 
separated by a similar series of six circular oceans alternating 
\ritb them, namely, of salt water, surarcane-Juice, Arine, clarified 
butter Q;A{), curdled milk, and mUk respectively. lE^ch con- 
tinent and each ocean is twice the size of that which it encircles. 
The central continent Jambu is alone subiect to the law of the 
four ages. It was assigned to Priyavrata^s eon, Agnidhra, and 
has nine countries which were named after hU nine sons. 
Biivrta is In the middle, and is flanked on tbe west by Ketumala 
and on the east by OhadrUiva. Along tbe north of these lie 
Bamyaka, the Northern Kurus, and Hiranmaya ; and along the 
south lie Harlvar^a, Nabhl, and Kimpurii^a. In the middle of 
n&vrta Is the Immense fabulous mountain Meru, on which are 
tbe gods’ abodes, with Brahm&’s in the centre. Various moun- 
tains, forests, and lakes are mentioned in those countries. The 
Ganges flows down Meru and dirides into four great streams, 
which flow away, the Sita east, the AIaknana& south, the 
Vafik^u west, and the Soma, or Bhadra, north. NSbhi's country 
was named BhUrata after his grandson Bharata, but this Is a 
mere fancy. Bharata again has nine divisions named Indra- 
dvjpa, KaSeruraant, T&mravorpa, Oabhastimant, N&gadvipa, 
Saumj’a, Oandharva, VSrui^a, and another which appears to be 
India proper and is more strictly called Bhirata. The accounts 
then deal with India Itself, Its dimensions, mountains, rivers, 
and peoples, which some Pur&pat set out in copious lists. The 
subject of cosmogony leads, on the one side, to a notice of the 
nether regions with soroetiraes a description of the hells, and, 
on the other, to a description mainly mi-thologlcal of the sun, 
moon, planets, stars, and the celestial worlds. 

The remaining two of the five epeoial subjects of 
the Puranas are ancient genealopes and accounts 
of persona mentioned therein. They profess to 
give ancient history as handed down by tradition, 
and they certainly give the only approach to con- 
nected ancient history that is to be found in 
Sanskrit books. They are full of interest, but lie 
rather outside the scope of this article, and can 


therefore only be touched hriefiy. They begin 
with the progenj' of the great which la 

mythical, and pass on to the genealogies of the 
chief dynasties of kings wlio reigned for centuries 
in N. India and lists of the great Brahman families. 
■That the genealogies are not spurious but have 
some Iiistorical vailue is proved by the fact that 
they (and they alone in Sanskrit books) furnish an 
account of how the result that is known ns tlie 
Aryan occupation of India took place through the 
growth and conquests of a distinct race, which they 
call Aila, and which they suggest entered India 
from the north. 

Of the five subjects proper to Puranas the first 
three concern early religion and mythologj', and 
the other two deal with traditional history — 
subject, of course, to later co-ordination, restate- 
ment, and amplification in both groups. The former 
were the general product of speculative thought, 
but the latter were based on actual history, though 
both are now open to the doubt how far tradition 
has preserved early beliefs and historical facta 
faithfully and correctly. • The former were natur- 
ally shaped out and transmitted by religious 
teachers for general instruction; the latter were 
composed by royal bards and ballad-makers, i.e. 
sutas, and were handed do^^’n by them. The dis- 
tinction is important. The Puranas thus drew 
their subject-matter from two sources. These old 
subjects {paurdniki kathd) provided general in- 
struction and pleasure, and it is often said tliat 
princes and munis entertained themselves with 
their recital. The traditions found in the Puranas 
were not primarily borrowed from the Mahdbhd- 
raia, for they contain old tales and genealogies 
which are not to be found in that epic, and the 
stories which appear in both are not always nar- 
rated in the same way. Both are based on the 
same body of ancient tradition, and the Purdyas 
incorporated old matters independently, though 
probably later additions to the Purdt^as have been 
borrowed from the epic, and possibly also vies vsrsa. 
Of tbe stories told about ancient kings and T^is 
some appear to be ancient, but others are certainly 
either later fabrications or at best genuine tradition 
seriously corrupted. They may generally be 
broadly divided into two classes ; those that appear 
to be l^atriya stories, i.e. stories narrating occur- 
rences from the point of view of the royal and 
military class (which often appear to be ancient), 
and those that are Brfihmanical, the difierence 
between them being similar to the distinction 
between tales of chivalry and legends of tbe saints. 
References to the heroes of the epic are not in- 
frequent, but its story is not narrated except in 
the few cases where an abstract of it is given, as 
in tbe Agni, Padma, and Garuda, which also 
summarize the Harivaihia. 

4. Additions, interpolations, and losses.-^The 
Purdnas, like the epic, have grown by continual 
additions and interpolations, as abundant evidence 
shows, both direct and indirect. The Lihga (II. 
Iv. 36 f.), e.g., says that it contains 108 chapters in 
its first part and 46 in its second ; this is correct as 
regards the former, hut the latter now contains 55 
chapters. Again, the Bhavi^a (1. i. 103-105) says 
that it contained 12,000 verses and was augmented 
by various stories to 50,000, just as tbe Skanda 
was amplified. The indirect evidence is of various 
kinds, (a) Many Purdnas mention the eighteen 
Purdnas, which they could not all do unless the 
enumeration were an addition made after all the 
eighteen had become established. In the Padma, 
wnioh professes to have been recited by the suta, pt. 
vi. continues pt. iv., ignoring pt. v., which begins as 
a separate Purdna recited by tbe siita’s son. (0) The 
same matter is sometimes told more than once ; thus 
the story of the sun is told twice in the Mdrkap. 
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dcya nncl tlint of .Talandliaro ia told twico in pt. 
vi. of the Padma. (c) Some of Iho stories arc 
manifestly late, such as the portion of the lirnhma 
which dilates on the sanctity of Puru?ottamah?otra 
in Orissa, (rf) There arc dillerences in lnngun{;o 
in some Pumnaj, certain passaircs being marked 
by irregularities in grammar and metro not found 
in the remainder of the same work, (e) Diherent 
and sometimes inconsistent doctrines occur in 
various places oven in one and the same Puriinn, 
as is noticeable in the two narts of the Kiirvia. 
Addition and interpolation nave been practised 
continually j thus the Gariida quotes irom the 
Murhandeya and YAjfiavalkya's law-l>ook ; and, 
since tile Phax’i^ya nrofesses to deal with the 
future, the edition puhlishe<l lately in llombay has 
boldly brought it.s prophetic account down to the 
19th cent., besides incorporating a mimmarv of the 
Biblical account from Adam to Abraham. _ It often 
happens tliat the same passage is found in several 
so that they cither Irarrowcd from one 
another or borrowed from a common oripnal. 
Indeed, it almost seems from manj* peculiarities, 
such, e.y., as that noticed almvc in the case of the 
Padmn and the triple structure of the Pnmnn/i, 
as if there bad been dilVercut Piirdnn.i bcarinj; the 
same name, or as if a particular i'lininn existed 
until diircrcnt s’crsions, and that they were brought 
together and formed into a whole. On tltc_ other 
hand, there have been losses, ns mneh evidence 
shows. In the Padma, c.y., jit. v. says that 
the Padmet which it introduces consisted of five 
sections, but that part contains only the first 
section called tlio PnnfXoro/mnun, and the other 
four nppo.ar to bo missing, while the entire Padmn 
has six jiart-s. Again, a comparison of Pmhm/inda, 
nt, Ixxiv. 103 f., with the corresponding passage in 
the VSxju (xeix, 101-291) shows that aliout 190 
vorsc.s hare licon lost in the former. The arranpe- 
mont of the contents of the Purdnns accords with 
these conclusions, for in several there is no logical 
scheme, and matters are expounded picccmc,al as 
if by additions. On the other hand, some Purxinas 
deal with their subject-matter on a consistent plan, 
such ns the rifnn, Aynt, and Blulyavata, betmving 
apparently a late stage, when the matter had been 
co-ordinated and systcmatiicd. Tlic ITfnu is one 
of the best arranged, yet it hardly professes to be 
early, for it declares that it svas compiled out of 
the four ‘ root-Piirdnas’ mentioned nlmvc. 

5. Additional subjects. — Tlie Puriinas claim to 
cxiKiund, bc.sidcs the five ebameteristio subjects, 
the four subjects which comprise alt human en- 
deavour — righteousness (dhnrma), wealth {arlfia), 
love {kama), and final emancipation from existence 
{moJesa). These^ with the copious religious teach- 
ing now found in the Puriinas, are Brfthmanical 
additions to the original five subjects. Of the four 
ages the Krta was tlie golden age when righteous- 
ness was perfect, but it deteriorated through the 
Tret.A and UvApara, until it has well-nigh perished 
in this evil Kali age. This is figuratively cxpres.scd 
in the adage that dharvxn had four legs for its 
support in the Krta age, three in the TrctA, two 
in the DvApara, and has only one in the Kali age. 

6, Theology. — The theology taught is hetero- 
geneous, and most deities that enjoyed a certain 
amount of popular ncccptnnco can be found praised 
in the Puriinas. Of the Vedio gods, Indra and 
Agni retain a prominent position, and Indra is the 
chief of the gods, i.e. generaliy of the subordinate 
gods, those other tluiii Brahmri, Vi?nu, and Siva. 
Vamnn is the god of the ocean and appears at 
times, but Mitra has disappeared. The sun (Sflrya) 
holds an important position, and the names Vivas- 
vant, Savitp, Sditya, and Bn?an are freely given 
to him. Ho is highly extolled in the Brahma, 
Miirkandtya, Agni, Padma, and Garuda, but his 


worship is most fully incnlcatcd in the Bhani^ya 
(I. xlviii. ff.), which says that it was introduced 
with the sun’s priests from Sfikadvliia into the 
PatijAb by Kr^ma’s son, SAmba, who sufibred from 
lcpro.sy and wa-s cured by worshipping the sun. It 
call.s the sun’s priests magas and hhojakas. The 
sun’s children wore Maim Vaivasvata, Yania, and 
tho AAvins, who arc celestial physiciana. Yama 
is the god of tho dead, especially of tho wicked 
dead, and holds a drc,ad position as tho punisher of 
sinners in his hells. VAyu, also called MAUrisvan, 
is a god of some note, soma is tho moon. Bflias- 
pati is tlie divine prie.st. Tlic gandhnrvas arc 
celestial iiiusicians, and tho apsarases are celestial 
nymphs and courtesans, who often play the jiart 
of beguiling rfi.e, whose austerities (fq/)n.t) awakened 
fear in the gods. On the evil side were thenjuroi, 
who were demons. Daityas, diinavas, and riiksasas 
meant in tho earlier traditions hostile races, some- 
times uncivilized and always hated and dreaded ; 
hence these names took on the meaning of ‘demons,’ 
especially in passages that appear to lie late, where 
they and also asura arc trc.atcd sometimes as inter- 
changeable. Midway was Kiibera Vai^ravnna, 
the god of riches, whoso nttcndnnt.s were tho yakjjas 
Km\ guhyakas. In late i’lirunos or passages local 
cults are commended, such as the worship of 
ManasA, the goddess of snakes, and tho tulasi- 
plant, the holy basil j and tho veneration of tho 
cow is noticed in the Padma (V. xlv. 122-190). 

The three cliief gods arc BrahmA, Vifnii, and 
Siva. BrahmA is the creator of tho world, Visiiu 
its preserver, and Siva its dastroycr. BrahmA is 
sometimes extolled as tho highest, as in tho 
MilrJaigdrifn (xlv. f.), but is generally held to bo 
inferior to Vi.snii and Siva, and the relative suprem- 
acy of these two is tho higher theology taught. 
The Puriinas aro sometimes classified according to 
their teaching on this subject and tho three quali- 
ties, goodness, passion, and darkness. The Matsya. 
(liii. CSf.) says that tho Purxhias wliicli extol 
Viijnn as Bunreme aro called sdttvikg, 'character- 
ized by goouncp-S ’ j thoso that extol Siva and Agni 
are liimnsa, 'characterized by darknes.s’; and 
those that extol BrahmA aro riljasa, 'character- 
ized by pa-ssion’; but these distinctions arc purely 
fanciful. It adds a fourth class, those which extol 
the goddess Sara-svatl and tho forefathers ipitfs) 
and which it calls sahkirna, ‘ mixed ’ ; but no 
Puriinas display this character, though Sarasvatl 
is praised here and there and a high position is 
assigned sometimes to tho forefathers (see below, 
(c)). The Padma (VI. eclxiv. 81-8-1) s.ays much tho 
same, and distributes the Puriinas in sixes thus — 
a-s shttvika, tho Vijnu, Niiradiya, Bhiignvata, 
Garuda, Padma, and l^rdha j ns tCirnnsa, tlio 
Matsya, Kurma, Liixga, Siva, Agni, and Skanda ; 
and, as riljasa, tho Brahuxiinda, Brahmaraivarta, 
Miirkandcya, Brahma, Viimana, and Bhavifyn. 
TIio Viiyxi must bo understood to bo included in 
Uio Brahmxixxda. But tliis division is only ronglily 
true, bccaiiso tbo, Honi, e.g., gives instruction 
about t)ic worsiiip of botli Viynti and Siva. Tlie 
Padnxa (foe. cif. 85) fiirtlier declares tliat tlio 
suttxdka lead one to final emancipation from exist- 
ence, the rujasa to lieavcn, and the iiimasa to bell ; 
bat tins estimate is merely Vai?navite, for tho 
oiixj (II. ii. 03), wliicli is classed lowest as tiimasa, 
declares tliat a man wlio rends it completely and 
raspeotfiilly attains final emancipation even wliile ho 
is alive, and tliat tlio gods attain Hiercto only by 
nttacliing tliemselvcs to Siva Tlie Saivito Puriitxas 
siiow a difiercnco from tlio Vaifpavitc in that, 
tlioucli tlioy make Siva supreme, j'ot they also 
extol Vi?nu highly ; and tlio3' almost -suggest that 
the exaltation of Siva was a later doctrine imposed 
on tliat of Vijnu’s Bupremney, ns appears indeed 
to bo implied in the Siva Parana (l. li. 5-11). 
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The ’rival advocacy of Visnu and Siva ivas 
carried to the farthest length', and the partisan 
Puranas sometimes introdnce these gods them- 
selves, each as explicitly declaring the other’s 
supremacy. The rivalry thus reached an impasse, 
from ivhich the only escape was to affirm that both 
were one and the same god, in different persons. 
This is often taught and, with the corollary that 
Brahma also was one noth them, constituted the 
highest theology inculcated— the triple manifesta- 
tion [tri-mUrti). Thus the three were one, yet it 
was open to a partisan to maintain that Visnu or 
6iva was the true and chief person, of whom the 
other was a manifestation; and so a Pur ana is 
able to extol one or the other as aujireme, while 
affirming their unity. This monotheistic conclu- 
sion carried the teaching to the Vedfinta stand- 
point, that God alone really exists, eternal, immut- 
able, that He is everything, and that everything 
animate and inanimate is nut a portion of Hirn. 
This doctrine is elaborated and enforced most in 
Vaisnavite Puranas, and is stated fully and clearly 
in the Visnu. It is essentially the same os that 
expounded in the Bhagavad-GUd, except that it 
does not go so far in enunciating that the whole 
world is mayd, ‘illusion’ — a riew which is rnen- 
tioned in places, but is stigmatized as Buddhistic 
and bad by the Padma (VL cclxiii. 70). The 
highest religious philosophy is therefore mono- 
theistic and pantheistic ; its popular presentment 
is polytheistic. The doctrine or transmigration is 
involved in it and is thoroughly inculcated, both 
as a consequence entailed on all human beings by 
their notions {karma), often with elaborate and 
fanciful apportionments of particular evil condi- 
tions to particular sins, and as an explanation of 
misfortunes, serving to solve or justify distressing 
situations and perplexing problems. 

(0) Visnu. — 'vifnu is said to have ten incarna- 
tions. The lists have some variations, chiefly as 
regards Buddha ; but the following list is a general 
one. In it the first five incarnations are mytho- 
logical, the next four have a historical basis, and 
the tenth is still future : 

(1) Ag a fish (matsya)^ when he saved llanu T»lvaf>attt amid 

the deluge ; and when the itatrya 8a\-8 it was declared by him 
to Manu ; ( 2 ) as a tortoise (kunnn), when he supported the 
mountain Hand&ra at the churning of the ocean, and Lakfml, 
divine nectar, and other things were produced; the Kurma 
says that in that form he declared it; (3) as a boar (cordAo), 
when he raised up on his tush the earth that had sunk to the 
bottom of the universal ocean ; and when the TardAo sa>‘s he 
declared it to the earth ; f4) as the man-lion (nara-KihAaX 
when he delivered the gods from Hirap^wkaiipu and other 
demons who bad vanquished them ; (5) as a dwarf (rdmana), 
when he delivered the gods from the demon king Bali, and 
accomplished bis purpose by obtaining from BiU the boon of 
haring as much space as he could cover in three steps; (6) as 
the Bi^roan BAma, son of Jamadagnl (sometimes called 
Paraiu-Bdma, *Rdma with the axe’X who destroyed oil the 
Kfatriyas off the earth twent 3 '-one times, in revenge for the 
murder of his father by the eons of Arjuna Kirtavirya, king of 
the Haihayas ; (7) as Rama, son of Daiaratha, king of Oudb 
(sometimes called RSmachandra), whose wife was SitA, and 
whose story is the subject of the great epic, the iZdrndyapo ; 
(S) as ^bo reigned at Dvaraka in Gujarat over the 

ysdavas, the friend of the Pantjavos and one of the chief 
figures in the iloAobAdrato; (9) as Buddha, who founded 
Buddhism ; (10) as a warrior, Kalki or Ealkin, who will appear 
at the close of this Kali age, overthrow all adversaries, ana re- 
establish pure Hinduism. 

All these incarnations are often mentioned, and 
sometimes described at great length. The sixth 
often appears in the Haibaya genealogy. The 
seventh is narrated in the Agni and Padma as a 
condensation of tlie epic, and the Padma (iv. cxii.) 
relates what it calls the ancient Bamdyana. The 
ninth is least often mentioned. The eighth, the 
story of Krsna, is a favourite topic; his life, 
doings, and youthful frolics are often described at 
very great length ; and his favourite shepherdess, 
Eiidha, is deified in the Brakmavaivarta and the 
Padma. Krsna is completely identified with 
"Visnu — so much so that his name, his patronymic 


VSsudeva, and others of his epithets are habituaBy 
used as synonyms of Visnu in his purely divine 
character. These are the well established mcama. 
tions, but others less acknowledged are also men- 
tioned — indeed, the Garuda and Bhagavata men- 
tion 22, and add that his incarnations were really 
innumerable. The superlative work attributed to 
Vyfisa naturally created the belief that he was no 
ordinary ffi, but a divine incarnation ; consequently 
he is often called an incarnation of Visnu, and so 
also all the other Vyasas mentioned above ; while 
the Kiirma in its second part (xi. 136 f.) makes 
him an incarnation of Siva also. 

(4) Siva . — The position of Siva differs markedly 
from that of Vi^nu. Visnu is celestial and takes 
no immediate part in terrestrial affairs except 
when incarnated, hut Siva is largely a terrestrial 
god. He is often spoken of as dwelling hnman- 
rrise on the Himalayas or in Benares, ana as prac- 
tising human asceticism. Similarly with their 
wives. Visnn’s ,^rife, LaksmI, is a heantifnl 
abstraction, but Siva’s wife, Uma or Parvatl, is 
very realistic. She was Sati reborn as the 
daughter of the Himalaya range. Siva’s wooing 
and wedding of Parvati and their conjugal life and 
conversation are often introduced and sometimes 
narrated at length, yet always in wholly human 
fashion. They bad two sons, Skanda or Kartti- 
keya, and Ganeda, the god of ivisdom. Siva takes 
part in terrestrial affairs and especially in contests 
between the gods and the demons, who are always 
terrestrial, even when the nether world is their 
raecial abode. Siva and Kndra are synonymous. 
Pan-atl, especially in her terrible forms, and 
Sknnda also join in the battles. Stories of this 
kind are often narrated, such os the destruction of 
Tripura and of the demons Andhaka, Sumhha, 
NUumbba, hlahisa, and Jalandhara. Her victory 
over the demons is the theme of tha Devim&hatmya 
in the Jifarkandeya Purutia — a gruesome stoiy 
much esteemed liy the worshippers of Kiill, who is 
identified uith her; and the worship of her as 
Durga is inculcated in the Padma, Brahmavai- 
varta, and Garuda. Siva was worshipped as 
Pnsupati, ‘the lord of cattle,’ beneath whom all 
the gods and all creatures ranked as mere cattle ; 
and this Pn^upata cult is commended in Saivite 
Puranas, but reprobated in others. Siva had thus 
no genuine incarnations, yet his worshippers pro- 
pounded that he had 28 incarnations contemporary 
■with the 28 Vyasas, and their names are mentioned 
in the Vayu (xxiiL 114 ff.), Lihga, and Siva, hut 
they were merely rrii who expounded yoga, 
‘ascetic devotion.’ Siva’s linga, the phallus, is 
often mentioned and extolled, and its worship is 
well established in Purdnas that appear to be late, 
and especially in the Linga (II. xlri. 13-21), which 
exalts Siva in this form as above all gods and as 
containing everything. Instructions are given 
about its construction, establishment, and worship. 
The female counterpart, the yoni, is not noticed 
much, and then only in late Purdnas. The 
Vdmana identifies it with Parvati, hut the Padma 
with Sita. The SaJdis, ‘ female energies,’ are not 
often mentioned and then generally as somewhat 
abstract conceptions. They proceed from Brahma, 
Vi^nu, and Siva in the Varahapcc. ff.) and STdrk- 
andeya (Ixxxviii.) ; they are identified with, or 
related closely to, Parvati in the Kiirma. The 
worship of the iaktis, however, existed, for the 
Kiirma (I. xxx. 25) reprobates the Varaacliarins, 
or obscene left-hand votaries. 

(c) Pitrs , — ^As already mentioned, the forefathers 
(pifr, ‘father’) are accorded high dimity some- 
times. This term means a man’s dead ancestors, 
hut in this connexion denotes a class, comprising 
seven groups, of abstract forefathers, diidne yet 
hardly personal, for they are always spoken of 
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collectively. The Brahmanda (II. xxi., III. ix.-xii.) 
Tind Vayu (1., Ivi., Lxxi.-lxxvi.) especially magnify 
them, and similar references occur in the Matsya 
(xiii., XV.), Markandcya (xcvi. f.). Padma, and 
Garnda. They are ranked with the gods and even 
called the earliest gods ; they and the gods stand to 
each other in reciprocal relationsliip as fathers, and 
they are also the gods’ gods, to whom the gods 
offer sacrifice. They and the gods come into exist- 
ence with each manvaniara, and pass upward to 
a high celestial world at its close, but apparently 
do not perish till the universal dissolution. They 
perpetuate in some undefined way the existence of 
mankind through the ages. They have a path in 
the sky between the sun’s southern course and the 
star Canopus, and Yama is their king. They are 
particularly connected with the iraddha — the 
sacrifice offered in honour of and for the benefit of 
one’s dead ancestors — and thereby confer blessings 
on their worshippers. This teaching awears to 
be ancient, and is not found in the latest Purdnos. 
See Ancestor-worship (Indian)._ 

(d) Scresy. — Heretics and heretical teaching are 
often alluded to. Such teaching is always sharply 
and contemptuously reprobated, especially in the 
form of Jainism and more particularly Buddhism, 
though often mthout being named ; and the dis- 
tinction between them is not always made or 
observed. Books that teach heretical doctrines 
are called mo1ia4astras, ‘scriptures of delnsipn,’ 
and are accounted for ns the work of Visnu or Siva 
or both, or ParvatJ, intended to beguile haters of 
the gods and Vedas to destruction. The longest I 
notice of such teaching occurs in the Visriu (III. I 
svii. f.), but is largely fanciful, for it makes both 
Jainism and Buddhism originate in the Narbada 
vaUey. The Garuda (i. 32) says that Vi^nu 
became incarnate as a Jina’s son named B^dha ’in 
Behar ; and the Agni (xvi. 1-3) says, as Snddho- | 
dana’s son who beguiled daityas, ‘demons,’ to 
become Buddhists. The Kurma (i. xvi. 117) 
denounces also the Pauoharatras (who are followers 
of Visnu) and more particularly the Saivite sects, 
Kfipaias, Bhairavas, Pasupatas, and Yamalas. 
'The Brahmanda (in. xiv. 39-42) and V&yu (Ixxviii. 
30-33) class contemptuously among ‘the naked 
and such like’ both Buddhist and Jam orders, also 
Brahmans who pretentiously wore matted locks or 
shaved their heads, and those, too, who preten- 
tiously observed religious exercises or uttered 
prayers. 

7. Dharma. — Under the head of dAurma, ‘right- 
eousness,’ the Puranas provide a great deal of 
religious teaching, both popular and what is more 
strictly Brfihmanical. All deeds, both good and 
evil, produce necessary consequences, which a man 
must undergo. Good deeds may raise a man after 
death to svarga, ‘heaven’; evil deeds certainly 
entail punishment. The doctrine of sin and its 
punishment is clearly laid donm. At times lists of 
sins are set out, together with the penances by 
which they may be expiated and the specific 
punishments provided for them in the various 
nelU. Also, and sometimes in this connexion, a 
description of the hells is given with more or less 
fullness and ingenuity. As regards the popular 
teaching, the most striking features are catholicity 
and the provident care to make religions practice 
and the acquisition of blessings easy for all. It 
deals with sacred places [tlrihas) and pilgrimages 
to them, religions exercises, gifts, prayers, and 
spells, and miscellaneous observances ; many of 
the provisions are expressly declared to be avail- 
able to women and the lowest classes, thus dis- 
regarding mere caste and personal limitations. 

8. Tirthas, etc. — The subject of tirthas and the 
benefits which they confer on pilgrims occupies a 
very large space, being a favourite subject, for it 


offered absolutions and indulgences to the people 
and brought profit to the Brahmans. Sometimes 
itineraries are set out, instructing the pilgrim what 
he should do at each place and what benefits he 
would gain thereby; and at other times these 
matters are woven into a discourse on some jioint 
of belief or conduct as edifying illustrations. 
Some Puranas deal with tirthas comprehensively, 
while others advocate the merits of particular 
spots ; and in connexion with each important 
tlrtha is generally narrated the tale which ex- 
plained its fame and merits. The sacred places 
in N. India receive most attention and praise ; 
Benares, Allahabad, and Gaya were the chief 
centres, while the Ganges is often pronounced 
supreme. But the doctrine of tirthas was firmly 
established in the Deccan also, and many places 
there are extolled. The rivers Narbada and 
Godavari attained a sanctity hardly inferior to 
that of the Ganges, and were crowded with tirthas. 
The merits of the Narbada are expounded in the 
Matsya (clxxxvi.-cxciv.), Agni (cxiii.), Padma, 
and Kurma (il. xxxix.-xli.), and those of the 
Godavari in the Brahma (Ixx.-clxxv.) especially. 
The explanatory tales are sometimes simple, with 
possibly a real basis, but generally are mytho- 
logical or fanciful ; and all the resources of Hindu 
mythology with its myriads of divine and semi- 
divine bemgs, together with accretions from Dra- 
vidian beliefs such as the reverence towards the 
monkey Hanuman, were available either for the 
new localization of some old legend or for the 
fabrication of pious fables, in order to furnish a 
tirtha with a title to sanctity. Pilgrimages were 
open to every one; and, though the toil and 
expense may have been burdensome sometimes, 
yet these were far outweighed by the benefits 
remised. Some places conferred heavenly joys 
ereafter, others delivered the pilgrim from the 
evil of being bom again, and others bestowed 
plenary absolution from all sin ; and many shrines 
roclaimed their power _ to free even from the 
eadly sin of brahmanicide. Gifts also procured 
blessings for the donors and were lucrative to the 
Brahmans. The making of gifts is warmly com- 
mended and sometimes expounded ■with great 
detail, as in the Bhavi^j/a and Matsya, as regards 
both their manifold varieties, from the most costly 
munificence to simple almsgiving, and also the 
occasions when ana the procedure with which 
they should be made. Further, various religious 
exercises {vraia) are lauded ns procuring benefits, 
especially those prescribed for certain auspicious 
days and months, and this subject is sometimes 
expounded minutely, ns in the Matsya, Agni, 
Garuda, Padma, and Bhavisya. Even occult 
practices to effect both good and harm are com- 
mended and explained, such as mystical formulie, 
magical spells, and prophylactic verses, in the 
later Puranas such as the Agni, Brahmavaivarta, 
and Garuda. 

The readiness displayed in all these ways to pro- 
vide relief from sin and enable every one to acquire 
substantial future blessings was carried so far that 
in the Matsya (Ixix. 2) and Padma (III. i. 5) the 

? |uestion how a man could gain final emancipation 
rom existence with the least amount of asceticism 
is naively asked and soberly answered. It may 
well be surmised that these features of popular 
religion ■were not haphazard. Brahmanism evi- 
dently found it expefient to smooth the path of 
religion for the people, and this suggests that it 
was outbidding other claims to popular favour. 
But, whether deliberately provided or not, these 
easy _ ways of practising religion and reaping 
blessings must have presented strong attractions, 
compared with the self-regimen that Buddhism 
required of its adherents in this life and the dreary 
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future existences tliatit announced for the ordinarj 
man. It is probable, therefore, that all thm 
popular teaching contained in the Ptfrunuj materi- 
ally helped the Brahmans to stem the spread of 
Buddhism and finally to oust it from general 
acceptance. 

9. Caste and ritual. — The more .special Brahman- 
ical instruction lays down the rules governing the 
castes. Ordinarily the castes are tahen as four — 
the ancient theoretical number — viz. the Brahmans, 
the Ifsatriyas, or military body, the VaiSyas, or 
trading classes, and the 6udras, who comprised all 
the lowest strata ; yet the existence of other 
castes, whose origin is theoretically explained as 
the intermixture of those four castes, is noticed at 
times, though only in a general way. For the 
most part it is the Brahman's life that is con- 
sidered worthy of deseription, and the duties of 
the other eastes are summed up briefly. The 
Brahman’s four stages, as the religious student, 
the married householder, the forest recluse, and 
the ascetic mendicant, are explained, often at 
much length. Directions are often given about 
saciilices, purifications, sacred te.xts, and various 
rites and ceremonies, especially the iraddha. 
Information is ofiered about images and their 
worship in the Matsya, Bhavisya, and Vardha. 
Elaborate instruction is sometimes set out about 
‘virtuous custom,’ or correct behaviour in all 
matters, religious, social, and personal. All these 
subjects appear to be later additions, and are 
generally expounded in the encyclopedic Agni, 

10. Kama. — Next may be mentioned the subject 
of kdma, ‘ love,’ in so far as it is noticed in the 
Pxirdnas. It may be regarded as illustrated by 
manj’ stories. Such treatment as it receives deals 
mainly with women. Eules are laid down about 
marriage, and personal characteristics are some- 
times described. The care that a wife should 
show towards her husband and relatives is ex- 
plained in the Bhavi^a ; and as examples of 
perfect wifehood are often cited Sita, the much- 
tried wife of Rama, and Savitrl, who saved her 
husband Satyavant by her devotion. The practice 
of sati — a widow’s immolating herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre — is alluded to sometimes, 
but ordinarily the subject of widowhood is left 
untouched, as if it needed no particular notice. 
Lastly, rules are laid down even for courtesans, 
which it is said were originally given to Krsna’s 
wives after his death. 

11. Artha, etc. — The subject of artha, ‘wealth,’ 
is not itself discussed in the Purdnos, but the 
welfare of a king and his subjects falls partly 
under this title and partly under dharma, and is 
the subject of works called artha-idslras. This is 
dealt with under the title of raja-dharma, ‘ the 
righteous functions of kings,’ and is expounded 
with regard to a king’s personal and religious 
duties, civil, criminal, fiscal, and military adminis- 
tration, the conduct of war and peace, and the 
safeguarding of his realm from calamities. The 
Matsya treats the subject fully, and so also the 
Agni, as expounded by Pnskara ; while the 
Garuda lays down wise maxims, both generally 
and with special reference to kings. Here may 
be also noticed various other subjects that are 
sometimes expounded. The Agni and Gamda 
treat of medicjne and veterinary science, archi- 
tecture (which is also in the Matsya), the scrutiny 
of gems, astrology, and grammar. The Agni 
further treats of archery, poetry, metre, the 
drama, and dancing. Slany Purdnas (e.g., Pdyu, 
Ixxxvii.) discourse on music, generally in connexion 
with the fabled vdsit of an ancient king of Gujarat 
to Brahma’s court, where the gandharvas were the 
musicians. 

12. Moksa. — The fourth additional subject is 


moLsn (j.u.), ‘final emancip.ation from existence.’ 
Transmigration was believed in unqnestioningly, 
and every man had to experience and so consume 
the consequences of his actions in subsequent 
lives. Some shrines promised deliverance from 
existence, but generally religious rites and observ- 
ances, pilgrimages, and such like conduced merely 
to amelioration of future existence. That was as 
much as the ordinary man was capable of, but did 
not satisfy earnest souls who desired to be rid of 
re-birth and obtain absorption into the Supreme 
Sonl. To attain to this was the highest aim of 
philosophical religion, and two ways to this end 
were taught, namely, yoga, ‘complete ascetic 
mediation on and devotion to the Supreme Soul,’ 
and hhaldi, ‘loving faith.’ Pure ascetic self- 
mortification {tapas) could enable a man to acquire 
and exercise superhuman knowledge, faculties, 
and powers ; and that is often described and held 
np to admiration in the marvellous stories of the 
ancient gsis ; but there its fruit is treated rather 
as an object in itself, for the doctrine of final 
emancipation was not the highest aim of human 
aspiration in ancient times as it became established 
later. The yoga that achieved final emancipation 
was twofold: {\) jiidna-yoga, ‘ the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge,’ which was exclusive, ascetic, and con- 
templative devotion, rejecting all works ; and (2) 
karma-yoga, ‘ the yoga of works,’ which consbted 
in the full and single-minded performance of all 
one’s earthly duties, and was also called Sdiikhya- 
yoga. Both kinds are taught and are contrasted 
sometimes, but on the whole the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge is more highly commended. The 
Vdyu, Brahma, Vi^y-u, and Lihga give instruc- 
tion about yoga, especially the yopa of spiritual 
knowledge, and the Vimu extols it highly. On 
the other hand, the Jlfa<ji/a (lii.) lauds the yoga 
of works ns far superior to that of spiritual know- 
ledge, and declares that it is the yoga of works 
that produces such knowledge and the yoga of such 
knowledge, and that there can be no spiritual 
knowledge without it. The Kiirma (I. iii. 21-27), 
however, commends a middle course in a combina- 
tion of both, because works lead on to spiritual 
knowledge. The other path, bhakti, is connected 
indeed with Siva, but more especially with Vbnu 
and Kr^na, who are completely identified. Faith 
in Siva is alluded to incidentally in various Purdnas, 
and is inculcated in the Lihga (1. viii.) and in the 
Siva (VI. viii.), which bases it on knowledge. 
Faith in Yb?" is not only alluded to often, but is 
enjoined in the Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, and 
Garuda, is expounded in its v.arious forms in the 
Padma (IV. Ixxxv.), and is the special theme of 
the Bhdgavata. The Brahma (ccxxviii. 8-13) 
says that one rises through faith in Agni, the sun, 
and Siva successively to faith in Visnu, that men 
of even the very lowest classes can possess it, and 
that man fails to reach it because of V bnu’s mdyd, 
‘illusion.’ The teaching of the Bhagavad-Gitd on 
these subjects is summarized in the Agni (ccclxxx. ), 
Garuda (ccxix.), and Padma (vi. clxxi. ff.). Faith 
in BrahmS also b expounded in the Padma (v. xv. 
163-192) similarly to faith in Ybnu ; and faith in 
the sun is inculcated in the Bhavisya (1. xlviii. ff.). 
The Padma, moreover, in a late ^legory personi- 
fying bhakti as a woman, says ; 

Bhakti was bom in grew up in Kanjiltoka, became 

worn out in Maharastra and Gurjara, sought refuge with her 
two sons, Jhana (spiritual knowledge) and Vairigi’a (passionless- 
ness), in Vrndavana, and regained her vigour there (vi. clxxxix. 
61--S6); and it concludes, ‘Enough of vratas, tirthas, yopis, 
eacrifices and discourses about knowledge, faith alone indeed 
bestows final emancipation ’ (vi. cxc. 22). 

13. Age of the Puranas. — The age of the 
Purdnas is a question much disputed and auite 
unsettled. In a general way it is not difHcnlt to 
perceive differences of age in the Purdnas collec- 
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lively end in the component parU of e single 
Ptirana ; but the Pttrclnas (except the Intcst), ns 
they exist now, can hardly ho assigned to any 
definite age, because additions and modifications 
have been made, as shown above, and tiiey now 
present the combined results of many centuries. 
Wiile, then, it is required that the dificrent strata 
in their contents should bo distinguished as far as 
possible, the important question is, not so much 
what date do the latest additions prove for any 
Puranal ns What dates do its earliest features 
indic.ate? Tradition says, as already mentioned, 
that Vyfisa, who was alive at the lime of the great 
BhRrata battle, and his disciple, the suta, compiled 
tho first Parana. That a collection of ancient 
traditions was made not long after that period 
receives strong confirmation from two patent facts ; 
(1) that the roj-al genealogies (which arc given in 
most Purilnas) terminate at that stage, the three 
chief lines only being continued later in a few 
Puranas and then professedly ns a prophetic addi- 
tion; and (2) thatstoriesof the kings mentionwl in 
tho genealogies stop short at that stage except as 
regards the next two Paurava kings, Parlk?it 
and JananioJa}'a. These two facts suggest strongly 
that tho period following the great battle was the 
time which determined the lower limit of ancient 
tradition, x.c. when ancient tradition was collected 
regarding genealogies and stories about kings — 
the two out of the five subjects characteristic of 
Purdnas that admit of chronological scrutiny. 
Hence it is probable that tho first Parana was 
compiled about that time, and the four ‘rooU 
Purdnas' soon aftenvards. Those original Pur- 
Snas do riot exist now as such ; the present /’itrunni 
have been developed out of them, ns tho Vifnn 
expressly asserts about itself ; yet portions of 
those Purdnas may survive embedded in existing 
Purdnas, and there is no good reason to doubt that 
the royal genealogies and their incidental notices 
of kings mentioned therein are really ancient 
matter. Purdnas are cited as authorities, and a 
Bhavi^al in particular, in the Apaslamba Dkar- 
masSlra, wliicli is not later than tlio 3rd cent. D.c. 
and may be nearly two centuries older. Moreover, 
spigrapme evidence, in the shape of verses quoted 
in land-grants which are dated, shows that even 
Purdnas which do not appear to bo early must 
have been in existence in the 4th cent. A.D. at 
the latest. On the other hand, some Purdnas arc i 
no doubt later still, and tho Bhdgavaia (probably | 


not before 8tti cent. A.D.) is the most striking in- 
stance of such. Further, whatever the age of any 
Parana may bo substantially, it has undoubtedly 
been augmented and modified later than the 4th 
century. Various points which touch tho relative 
ago of the Purdnas have been noticed in the 
course of this article, but, until tho Purdnas 
have been studied far more carefully than 
they' hitherto have been (and they deserve such 
study), it is impossible to affirm anything positive 
about their ages. A preliminary c.stimato of tho 
older matter, however, may be offered thus. The 
oldest oppear to bo tho Brahmunda and Vdi/u, and 
the ifaisya also, though it has large later additions. 
Tho latest seem to bo tho Brahmavaivarla, ^iva, 
Vdmana, R.n&Bhdgavata, the last of which may be 
called ‘the Bible of the worshippers of Visnu.’ 
The others appear to bo intermediate, and among 
them an early place may probably be assigned to 
the MdrlMiigcya and Brahma, tho last often styled 
the jidipurdna, 'original Furdnu,’ though a large 
mrt of Its contents is certainly not ancient. Tho 
Patlma has old matter in so far ns it has affinities 
with the Hratsun, but the bulk of it is late, and 
some of its tales show a stage of transition to 
tho moral fables of tho Paiichatantra and Uito- 
padeia. 

14. Upapurdiias. — Besides the Purdnas proper 
there is a class of similar but later and inferior 
works called Uvapurdnas, ‘ minor Purdnas,’ 
They also are said to be eighteen in number, and 
their names arc given thus in tho Kilnna (l. i.), 
Garuda (eexv.), and Padma Purdnas (iv. cxi.) 
Sanatkumdra, Nurasiyitha, Skanda, ^ivadharma, 
Durx'dsas, Ndradiya, Kdpita, Vdmana, Vianas, 
Brahmunda, Vdnina, Kdlikd, Mdheh-ara, Samba, 
Saura, ParcUara, il/dric/in, and Bhurgava. The 
Kurma and Garuda say that these were declared by 
tho munis, but the Padma attributes them to 
Mann to give them spurious antiquity. Sonio of 
them have been published, but they have not been 
studied. 

LiTXRATvar^— Mainly the PurSxtat themselves. See also 
H. H. Wilson’s tr. ol the rtsnu /'tiriinn. ed. Fltsedward Hall, 
8 vols., lontlon, JEW-VO, prefocc ; Le dhUgarata Punlna, ed. 
E. Burnout, Paris. ISIO, I., preface; M. Monlcr- Williams, 
Indian iririjom, Ixindon, 1876, pp. <69-601; A. Holtimnnn, 
Das iiohdlhilrata ujut Stine Thnte, Kiel, 1892-96, iv. 29-53; 
A. A. Macdoncll, Ifist. of Sanskrit lAteraUire, London, 1000, 
pp. 299-502 ; M. WIntemitx, Otseh, der indisenen Litteratur, 
Leipzig, 1909, 1. <40-153. F. E. Pahoitek. 

PURGATORY.— See State of the Dead. 
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PURIFICATION (Introductory and Primi- being almost regarded as the equivalent of contin- 
tive). — I. Introductory remiuks. — Among tbc once or cliastity. The dificrenco is sometimes 
more prominent factors both in the regulation of expressed hy applying to tlie primitive idea the 
primitive life and in the determination of tho char- epithet • ceremonial,’ and further by pointing out 
actor of religious ritual are tho conception of the tue iion*ctlucal character of coremonial purity or 
state of purity and the attendant ceremonies ‘ceremonial unclcanncss.* But, apart irom the 
requisite for the preservation of that state, and question 'whether it is correct to deny the term 
for its recovery should it he impaired. ^ It must be * ethical ' to any body of rules governing conduct, 
noted, however, that purity as conceived by the it would be more correct to describe ceremonial 
primitive mind has a wider significance than is purity as prc-cthical in that, as will appear, in 
usuallj’ attached to the modern use of the term certain respects it prorides Uie basis for higher 
among civilized^ peoples, in which emphasis is moral codes. 

laid on the positive side of its meaning, purity Owing to the emphasis on the negative and 
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inhibitory aspect, which is generally characteristic 
in primitive rules of conduct, it is as a negative 
state rather than a positive ideal_ that purity 
governs primitive action, while pimlicatory cere* 
monies have as their object protection from harm- 
ful influence rather than the attainment of right- 
eousness even of a ceremonial land. The state of 
purity would be defined by the primitive savage 
as one which resulted from such a course of action 
that defilement, whether by intentional or by in- 
advertent act, had been avoided. 

Ceremonial purity is closely bound up with the 
class of ideas and rules of conduct described by 
the generalized term ‘tabu.’ Infringement of 
tabu, whether voluntary or involuntary, renders 
the individual subject to spiritual influence or, 
to use the Melanesian term, an adverse mana. As 
such he not only is a danger to himself, but may 
transmit the danger to others, and may affect the 
whole community. Hence certain restrictions are 
imposed upon him : he is isolated, his actions are 
regulated that they may not affect the well-being 
of the community — fi.o., in such a matter as the 
food supply — until such time as he has been freed 
from danger by a purificatory ceremony or, in a 
case in which defilement is so great that the 
interests of the community are paramount, the 
adverse influence has been removed by his out- 
lawry or death. 

2. Loss of purity by defilement. — (a) Death . — 
Ceremonial defilement is closely connected with 
the occasions of crisis in human life, both social 
and natural, such as birth, initiation, puberty, 
marriage, and death. The ceremonies which 
accompany these crises are to a great degree both 
directly and indirectly purificatory in intent. 

Death to the primitive mind is the greatest 
pollution of all — so much so that it commonly puts 
an end for a time to all activity over a social circle 
of varying extent. As the Bathonga say, ‘the 
unoleanness of death kills if it is not properly 
treated.’ Not only the corpse, but the possessions 
of the deceased, are regarded as infected with 
danger, which must be averted by ceremonial 
treatment. Many customs testify to the peril 
which is supposed to attach to contact with a dead 
body. There is a reluctance to handle it. 

Among the LUlooets o! N. America the last ofScea ol preparing 
the body for the grave are performed by the shaman, whose 
innate magical quiditlea are regarded as in themselves sufficient 
to secure his immunity from barm. Among other Indian trib« 
of the north-west the duty of disposiug of the body is performed 
by grave-diggers, who themselves become unclean and mustfor 
some days observe certain restrictions with regard to food, 
relations with their wives, and tbelihe.i Among the Bathonga 
the grave-diggers, who are employed because of the great 
danger involved shonld relatives handle the body, plug their 
nostrils with the leaves of a strongly-scented plant as a protec- 
tion against the dangerous Influences of the corpse. They 
must undergo a rite of ablution and, with their wives, they are 
subjected to vapour baths. They also sutler from disabilities 
such as those mentioned in the case of the M”. American Indians. 
They eat with special spoons, and for five days must not tafee 
food from the common plate.2 

The wide-spread custom of placing implements, 
weapons, etc., in the grave for the use of the spirit 
is also no doubt to some extent an outcome of an 
idea that they are ‘unlucky,’ while the custom, 
almost equally wide-spread, of avoiding the use of 
the name of the deceased is based on a disinclina. 
tion to afford an opportunity for an adverse influ- 
ence to make iteelf felt by the use of a word which 
is associated with the ‘ unclean.’ Such possessions 
as are not devoted to the spirit of the dead eire 
frequently destroyed. 

The Louchen* crush and breah the dead man’s beads. 
Among the Thompson Indians the tepee in which a man died is 
humen, or, U death toolc place in the more permanent hut, it Is 

1 C. Bill-Tout, BritUh N. America, i. The Far TTest, London. 
1907, p. 1991. 

S H. A. Junod, The L\fe of a S. African Tribe, London. 
1912-13.1.1381. 


unshed with water in which Juniper or tobacco has been 
steeped- In the lodge no one sleeps in the dead man’s place 
for a considerable period.l In Uganda the hut in which the 

a ncen, the king’s mother, or one of his wives had died was 
estroved. IVhen a man dies, the main post of his honse is 
taken down by his sister’s son and is partially burned in the 
fire.2 Among the southern clans ol the Bathonga the crown of 
leaves which tops the hut is taken down and used to block the 
doorway, where it remains for some tune until the hut is cere- 
monialiy cleansed. The food and the gardens belonging to the 
dead man most also be purified.® 

In tliese instances, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, it is clear that material things which 
have been in intimate contact with the deceased 
are dangerous to those who handle them. The 
same danger attaches with added intensity to 
human beings, first those in his immediate circle — 
his wives, wlio are especially impure, and liis rela- 
tives — and ultimately the whole community. 
Each is a centre of danger to others until a purifi- 
catory ceremony has removed the defilement. 
Hence the restrictions which surround any one 
who has become polluted aim at segregating him 
or her from the remainder of the community. 
Certain rooumiug customs, signs of grief and 
bereavement, such as allowing the hair and nails 
to grow and the wearing of special clothes, mark 
the mourners as a class apart j * the resumption of 
their ordinary appearance and attire marks their 
return to a state of parity. 

In addition to the custom of segregation, general 
among primitive peoples, special regulations, 
varying according to the locality and people, may 
have to he followed. 

AmoDff the various tribes of the DfinS and Salish the segrega- 
tion period extends in the case of mourners to a period of two 
moons, but in the case of widows for twelve months. The 
possibility that they mav affect the food supply adversely by 
their action is reco^zed, and precautions a^inst such a con- 
Ungency are taken. They must observe a period of fast, vary- 
ing from four da>-8 to four months, during which no fresh meat 
or hot food must be eaten ; food must not be handled or cat, 
but must be torn by the teeth, and a special birch'bark cupi 
which is throrni away after four daj'S, must be used for drink- 
ing. Not only must a widower refrain from eating venison, 
flesh of any kind, or fresh flsh, and from smoking, but, shonld 
he touch another man’s net or Bsh from his place, the net and 
the station become useless for the season, both widows and 
widowers are regarded as specially unclean ; the former may 
retire to the woods for a penod of one year, ;^rforming purifi- 
catory ceremonies, bathing in streams, and taking sweat-oaths, 
while the latter must in some cases watch the place where the 
corpse was buried for a Kke period, eating no fresh meat in that 
time.® 

Among the Bathonga widows form a secret society. Until 
the great mourning the chief widow lives in a special but in 
front of the mortuary hut, and the period of mourning of all 
the widows lasts for one year. Before another husband could 
be taken, the ceremony of * throwing away the malediction of 
death 'had to be performed, in which a stranger, ignorant of 
the circumstances, was deceived by the woman, and, by a 
ceremonial sexual act in the bush which \vas not completed, 
took upon himself the pollution and had to be purified in turn. 
Pollution by death is sufficiently strong to attack the members 
of the family who are absent even so faraway as Johannesburg. 
A relative who returned home even months after the death 
could not enter the village or eat any food in it until purified. 
This people in fact recogrnire grades of impurity following on 
death. In which the deCTees are first the widows, then the 
grave^ggers, thirdly the community, and lastly relatives 
and wile’s relatives in other villages. At the death of 
the headman the village was abandoned, and, although the 
pollution in the case of an ordinary death was not sufficiently 
grave to require such an extreme measure, the community was 
affected in a certain degree. No sexual relations were allowed, 
and the warriors were unable to go out to battle until they, 
holding their assegais, had taken part in a purification ceremony 
In which the whole of the community was aspersed by the 
medicine-man. No fire could be kept burning in the village 
except that which had been kindled in the open by the medi- 
cine-man with fire from the mortuary hut. This was used by 
the whole village for its requirements until the fifth day, when 
it was pat out by the medicine-man and a new fire kindled, 
from which the people lighted their fires. This was a part of 
the ceremonial purification of the village.® 


i Hill-Tout, pp. 192 f., 206 f. 

* J. Koscoe, The Baganda^ London, 1911, pp. 116, 121. 

8 Junod, i. 144 f. 
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ing dotbes are a disguise against spirits. This aspect of the 
ciutom emphasizes the danger to the infected person. 
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Amonjf the Greenlfttid Eskimo the restrictions ^ivhich followed 
death were very distinctly of a protective character. Kot only 
was the corpse buried as quickly as possible, but the relatives 
were secluded lor five days, and everj' one avoided crowing the 
tracks of those who had dragged the corpse to its buriah^ace. 
No man who was In a state of pollution bj’ death was allow’cd 
to disentangle the dog traces ; a boy acoonipanicd every expedl* 
tion to perform this office. During the five da>V seclusion 
there was no hunting or fishing, and no work was done; but. If 
any sewing was necessary, the eyebrows were blackened.^ 

Among theTodas, owing to the peculiar ritual importance of 
the dairy and the susceptibility of the cattle and the milk to 
ceremonial defilement, great stringency prevails in the refla- 
tions to be obser\*ed after a death. A special hut is pronded 
for the corpse, or (among the Tatharol division of this people) 
a special dairy with three rooms is set aside for mortuary pur- 
poses. All who are near the corpse are impure, while the 
whole family of any one who comes to the village in which the 
relics of thedeccased—a lock of h:Ur and a piece of skull— are 
kept, in the period between the first and the second funerals, 
are polluted. All who attend the funeral, unless they take up 
their position at a distance, arc affected in like manner, while 
the tntrjoi (dairyman-priest) who attends to kill the sacred 
buffalo loses his office. The the ceremonial portion of the 
dairy product which preser\*cs ritual continuity from day to 
day— is throivn away, and new j>«p is prepared. Relatives of 
the deceased remain’in a state of impurity until the moon after 
the second funeral.2 

The break in continuity brought about by death, 
•which is marked among the Todas by the casting 
away of the ptp and the preparation of new 
frequently finds expression in a cessation or all 
normal activities. Action is rendered unlucky or 
useless by the defilement. All work done by the 
Basutos on the day on which a chief dies is dehled.® 

The pollution of death is intensified if it be due 
to violence, even though the killing may be Jxisti- 
fiable or accidental. 

In the Cameroons an accidental death mast be followed by a 
purificatory ceremony, < while among the Akikuyu, although 
the death of a member of another tribe entails no disabilities, 
the killing of a fellow-tribesman requires atonement by a cere- 
mony in wUcb the slayer eats with the brother of the slain, and 
the ghost, fn the shape of a wild eat, partakes of part of the 
food placed for it at the foot of a tree.* Even warriors are not 
Immune from the consequences of their act. As the Bathonga 
eay, * they are black, the black must be removed.' Conse- 
quently, Bathonga watriors, on their return from an expeifitioo, 
must remain at the capital for some days, wear old clothes, eat 
from old or broken vessels, and have spedal food, partaking of 
no hot meals until they hare been purified.^ Tne Awemba 
warrior must not sleep in the hat until he has washed in a 
stream and been smeared with medicine, 7 while the Basuto 
must be purified by his chief.® On the Wonigela river, British 
New Oninea, the man who is guilty’ of blood sits apart on the 
* logs of sacrificial staging.' He is then placed apart in a special 
but in charge of two or three bo}’e, and Is re-odmitted to the 
community only after a hnnt in which a kangaroo is Ulled, with 
the spleen and liver of which he is smear^.9 The Chinook 
murderer is strictly quarantined ; no one eats with him, nor is 
be allowed to see any one eat until be has been purified. The 
Pima Indian wbo has sltUn an Apache is not allowed to look at 
a blazing fire during the whole of the sixteen days In which he is 
undergoing purification.tl 

Contact vith the murderer may transfer his 
unclean state to others. 

Among: the Atiikiiyn, it a homicide sleeps ond eats In a village, 
those who entertain him are polluted to euch a degree that 
they must hare recourse to the medicine-mon .12 

Some form of penalty may be imposed, -whether 
the kUling is regarded as sin or not. 

In Rajmahal, it two men quarrel and one wounds the other, 
the piilty man is fined a hog or a towl, but the intention is 
purificatory os well os penal ; the blood ot the fine is sprinkled 
over the wounded man to prevent him trom being possessed hr 
a devil.w 
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It has sometimes been thought that the disabilities 
which follow murder are an expression of horror 
at the intentional spilling of that precious sub- 
stance, blood. Now, while it is undoubtedly true 
that blood is highly tabu, and while the importance 
attached to it in various purificatory ceremonies 
shows its sacred character and ceremonial value, 
yet tile explanation of the ceremonies and dis- 
abilities given by natives themselves appears to 
minimize the importance of the spilling 01 blood in 
death by violence, while emphasizing the fact that 
those who are guilty of the death of a human being 
are subject to attacks from the spirits of those 
whom they have slain, and that through them tlie 
danger may he transmitted to the -whole com- 
munity. The penalty, c.ff., -ivhich follows omission 
of ;the purificatory ceremony is usually madness 
caused by the spirit of the dead. 

The Bathon^ warriors nro pursued by their slain enemies, 
who would drwe them mad it the proper precautions were not 
taken. The Basuto warriors are anointed with the gall ot a 
sacrificial ox, this preventing the ghost from pursuing them.i 
On the other hand, there is a connexion between 
the ghost and blood in the explanation given by 
the Kai of German New Guinea. 

They say that the souls ot the slain follow the returning 
warriors to recover those parts of the eouls which cling to the 
blood clots on the clubs.5 

Not only is it the souls of those slain in battle 
that are feared ; the soul of the murdered man 
pursues his murderer. 

Among the Eskimo ot N. Greenland the victim's soul drives 
ths murderer mad. or It may tear him to pieces, should he 
venture tar on the ice.3 

It would he possible to multiply instances to 
show that that which renders the man unclean — 
unfit to re-enter on the life of the community— is 
not the fact that there is blood upon him, that he 
is physiologically unclean, hut the fact that he is 
the storm-centre of a dangerous force which, unless 
appeased or sterilized, will prove harmful to him- 
self and to all with -whom he comes into contact. 
When these conditions may arise after any death 
for which an individual is responsible, it is clear 
that intention, which constitutes the murder, 
is, from a ceremonial point of view, of little im- 
portance. Such a conception belongs to a diflerent 
code, opd only gradually rises into prominence in 
the development of moral ideas. 

This -view of the primitive theory of the conse- 
quences of murder is supported by the ideas which 
prevail about the killing of animals. 

The Hottentots, e.p., purify themselves utter slsying anlmnls. 
The character ot the behets held by the Bathooga makes it clear 
that the source of the danger is the spirit ot the animal. 
Purificatory ceremonies, closely resembling those to which re- 
turning warriors must be submitted, must follow the killing ol 
certain animals, under penalty of persecution by the soul ot the 
animal which hae been killed. Some animals are more danger- 
ous than others. Unless the medicine-man performs a purifica- 
tory- ceremony after the killing ot an eland, madness tollows, 
while. It the rnan is accompanlw by his wile, she shares his im- 
purity; a bracelet ot the skin must he made for her, or they 
cannot eat together, and on the following day the couple must 
repair to on anthill and there set fire to the bracelet.* 

Cf. also art. Death (Introductory and Primitive). 

{h) Childbirth , — Childbirth is another of the 
important crises of human life ; it is marked by 
its intimate and peculiar character and by experi- 
ence as requiring special measures for the protection 
of the motherland child, sometimes of the father, 
and of the other members of the community. 

Id the Malay Penlnrola it is believed that mother and child 
are the special objects of attack of certain splrita of an ex- 
tremely virulent and dangerous character, themselves women 
who have died in childbirth or have lost their children at birth. 
The belief in the danger of attack bj* these and other spirits is 
probably to be regarded as the explanation of the peculiar 
custom which requires the Malay mother for the whole period 
of impurity, lasting for 44 days after labour, to^mount daily 
(and sometimes two or three times a day) a platform upon 

1 Casalis, toe. eiL 
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which Bhe is subjected to intense heat from a fire for a consider- 
able period and, after returuing to bed, to have a heated stone 
from the furnace applied to her stomach.' 

That expectant mothers are regarded as impure 
and a source of defilement to others is indicated 
hy the period of seclusion imposed upon them by 
tne customs of many peoples. 

Among the Kota of the Nilgiri Hills the wife dwells in three 
different huts in the first three months of pregnancy, staying 
for one month in each, then for a time in the house of a relative, 
while the husband purifies himself with water and smoke.^ A 
period of segregation also follows after birth. In N. India 
husband and wife are separated, and the mother is unclean for 
a period of five weeks.8 The Basuto father is separated from his 
wife for four days, when the medicine-man performs a ceremony 
In which the woman, sitting on the lephiko (a log four or six 
feet long), and the man, sitting opposite with his legs touching 
her legs, are anointed with a preparation of roots and fat, and 
drink healing water.^ Among the Bulgars birth is follow^ by 
a rigorous tabu period of 40 days. At the end of this period 
the woman goes to church with the child. On her return she 
visits three houses, where the people make gifts to her and 
sprinkle the child with fiour. On the next day the relatives 
visit the mother's home, and she sprinkles with holy water all 
the places in the house and courtyard where she has been 
during her 40 days’ seclusion.® Segregation among the Todas 
takes place in the fifth month of pregnancy;; the mother retires 
from the village, the distance being determined by the degree 
of sanctity of the village. A special hut is built for her, where 
she is visited by the relatives, who, however, may not come 
near her. she enters into seclusion, her wrist is burned 

ceremonially after the erection of an artificial dairy, and then, 
when she has stayed in the hut for a month, a second ceremony 
called ‘to the village buttermilk we pour* is performed, after 
which she returns to her ordinary hut. For the next 30 daj's 
she lives on a diet of buttermilk and food cooked in buttermitJc. 
After the birth mother and child go to the seclusion-hut again. 
On her way the mother steps over a leaf on which are some 
threads from the garment of the dairyman kno;vn as wiirsolf 
and water from an artificial dairy erected for the ceremony is 
poured over a caU and given her to drink, while a few drops 
are sprinkled over the child. In the procession to the hut of 
seclusion the woman holds up a leaf umbrella, does not look at 
the sun, and avoids looking at the star or other body called 
Keirt, which is believed to be near the sun. The ceremony Is 
Intended to avoid and avert the evil of Keirt. Amon^ the 
Telvaliol division of the Todas the husband assists hisnifeln 
her Journey, and thereby himself becomes unclean and must 
remain vsitn her at the hut.® The intention of some of these 
Toda customs is obscure, but the ceremonial of stepping over a 
leaf and part of the garment of the holy man appears to be a 
case of transference of evil, the wriat-hurnlng is purificatory, 
while the ‘buttermilk ceremony' is a ceremonial re-introduc- 
tion of a person in a transitory state to a sacred substance. The 
use of an umbrella by the Toda woman to keep off the rays of 
the sun is connected with a nide-spread belief, which also 
appears in connexion with female puberty, that neither the 
mother nor her offspring roust see the sun. In Korea the rays 
of the sun are excluded for 21 or 100 days after birth, according 
to the rank of the family.? Hew Guinea tribes confine the 
mother to the house for a month ; when she leaves it, unless 
she covers her head with a mat, a male relative will die.® 

The object of the Eskimo customs is less obscure. Here too 
there is segregation. The expectant mother must leave the 
house which she inhabits \vith her husband. Her conduct may 
affect the well-being of the community, especially in the most 
important item of food. Therefore on the day of birth she 
must eat only meat fried in fat on a flat stone. After the first 
night following the birth she must make herself new clothes, as 
her old clothes must be tbroivn away, and Immediately after 
the birth she must wash from bead to foot. Women who have 
fewer than five children may not cat young rough seals, eggs, 
entrails, heart, lungs, or liver.® 

The impurity of the mother extends to the child. 
For ceremonies admitting the child and re-ad- 
mitting the parents to society see art. Birth 
(Introduction). 

(c) Puberty . — In the ceremonies which mark the 
introduction of the individual to full sexual and 
tribal life, at puberty or at initiation, purificatory 
rites in some form or another are usually a 
prominent feature. These rites, which present 
certain general resemblances, by such observances 
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as a period of seclusion, a special diet, frequent 
ablntions, the use of pigment for the body, and 
bodily mutilation such as circumcision or the loss 
of a tooth, emphasize or, as the primitive mind 
would regard it, bring about the separation from a 
former status and the entry on a new phase of 
life. 

In some cases among the tribes of Australia the notices are 
regarded as having died. Among the American tribes (c.j., 
the Sfaawanese) not only did>the Initiates observe a special 
dietary, but they also took an emetic at regular inter\'als— en 
obvious and common method of purification.' In the Kurnai 
initiation mothers and sons sprinkled one another wdth water 
to mark theseparation.s Further, it was a common custom to 
take a new name at initiation. In the Fijian nanga rites, at the 
close of the ceremonies, all the initiates w’ent to the river bank 
and washed off the black paint with which they bad been 
smeared.^ 

As in the case of mothers after childbirth, pubescent girls 
during their period of impurity were rigorously secluded 
from the rays of the sun, and frequently were not allowed 
to touch the earth with their bare bodies. This ^va3 
the case in Loango.^ Girls of the Zulu and kindred tribes, 
should they perceive that they have attained puberty while 
away from home in the fields, were required to hide in the reeds 
lest they should be seen by a man, and to cover their heads lest 
the sun should shrivel them up. At nightfall they ran home, 
avoiding the paths, and were secluded for a fortnight, during 
which time they and the girls who waited on them were not 
allowed to drink any milk, lest the cattle should die.® In New 
Ireland pubescent girls W'ere confined for four or five years in 
cages, in which they were kept in the dark, and were not 
allowed to get foot on the ground.® 

In the Bathonga nubility customs followed in the case of girls 
among the northern clans a period of seclusion took place at 
the appearance of the menses. Three or four girls who ran 
away to an adoptive mother lived in association ; each morning 
they were covered with a cloth and led to a pool in \vhich they 
were immersed to the neck. On their return from the pool they 
were imprisoned in a hut, where they received instruction. 
Anj' man who saw them during this period was smitten with 
blindness.? In the case of boys, on leaving the village for their 
period of seclusion, they leapt over a fire of scented wood which 
had been made in the road ; every morning while they were in 
the school tbev were smeared with white paint as a mark that 
they had abandoned the darkness of childhood. Before the end 
of the school the medicine of purification was administered to 
them in a mouthful of beer, and on the last day their foreskins 
were burnt and made into a powder which was smeared on the 
pole which stood in the place of seclusion. Finally, all the 
paraphernalia of the school were destroyed by buming—an act 
in which 'all the filth and ignorance of childhood was burnt.’ 
The boys were then led to a stream, where they washed off the 
white clay, cut their hair, anointed themselves with ochre, and 
put on new clothes.® 

Circumcision, like other forms of initiation, 
being a ceremony introducing the novice to a new 
status in life, is usually found to be accompanied 
by some period of seclusion or withdrawal, in 
itself a purification, hut it also as a rule included 
some element of a more obvious kind, such as the 
taking of emetics, washing, plastering with clay, 
the individual being thus prepared to face the new 
spiritual influences ^vith which he or she was to 
be brought into contact. The position of the 
uncircumcised in Fiji was indicated by the fact 
that they were regarded as unclean and not 
allowed to carry food for the chief.* 

{d) jl/arnaye.— The ritualistic ohsen*ances which 
precede, accompany, and follow the marriage 
ceremony are or such a character as to indicate 
that, when this important stage in the individual 
life is reached, the parties immediately concerned 
are particularly liable to spiritual influences. 
Although some of the practices are more obviously 
of a purificatory character than others, as a whole 
they are intended to minimize the danger (1) of 
contact between the individuals, and (2) of the 
entry into a new set of conditions and a new phase 
of life. On both grounds marriage is brought 
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^dthm the category of the crises in human life 
which require the observance of purihcatory rites. 

The measures taken to guard against the first* 
named danger usually take the form of seclusion. 
It is almost invariably the case among primitive 
peoples tiiat, from the time of betrothal until the 
actual ceremony, bride and bridegroom do not 
meet, reneatirfg in the individual the segregation 
which taues place between the sexes os a whole at 
puberty or initiation. 

In New Guinea betrotiicd persons may not see one another.^ 
The Menanirkabauers allow no communication before marriape,^ 
while the Malavjicrnc^'tf makes every endeavour to avoid her 
future husbandX The Wa^taveto, bride is ‘sealed' to the 
bridegroom by the pajTnent of the first ox of the bride*price, 
and until the price is complete must sec no man,* 

Measures may be taken to prepare for contact 
between the parties, just os initiation prepares for 
sexual maturity. 

Loandft prirls, e.j;., arc excised eight days before marriage by 
the medicine-man, while the ceremony performed on girls at 
puberty among Central Australian tribes Is actually the marriage 
rite and initiation ceremony.® 

It is significant that re*marriage of a widow or 
widower requires less elaborate ceremony.® This, 
especially it taken in conjunction witli the fact 
that intercourse unth a medicine-man or other 
person of essentially ma^cal quality, such os a 
chief, is sometimes exacted from a virgin, and pre- 
cedes marriage, suggests that the ritual precedent 
on marriage is n preparation for the entry on a 
now state. It is also no doubt the result in some 
degree of the conception that the sexual act 
involves uncleanness. 

The ceremonies which accompany the marriage 
rite indicate that those who are in contact with 
the bride are also involved in the danger. It is 
usual to take some measure of precaution to avert 
the inQuence of the spirits during the marriage 
procession. 

InNizhegorod the ‘beet mao* u*alk8 three times round the 
party, against the sun, holding & holy picture, lie then 
scratches the ground with a knife, cursing evil spirits and 
erUly-dUposed persons.^ Guns are fired during the progress 
to or from the church— a custom at one time followed in the 
north of England.® In Manchuria the bridal procession la pre- 
ceded by two men, each of them holding a red cloth to ward off 
evil, the arrival of the bride’s aedan-chair at the groom’s house 
is signalized by firing crackers, and the chair itself is afterwards 
pnnfied with incense.® 

A common preliminary is lustration. 

In S, Celebes the bridegroom bathes In holy water, and the 
bride is luml^tcd.^o The Slatabele bride pours ^vater over the 
man on arriving at his house, ri while among the ilalaj's lustra- 
tion continues for three days after the ceremony ; at the actual 
wedding the first operation is the fumigation of the bride and 
groom with incense and the smearing with the neutralizing 
‘rice paste,* which forms such an important element asa puri- 
ficatory or protective agent in all the magico-rcllgious observ- 
ances of Malay Ufe.W m all Muhammadan countries purification 
by water In the bath and painting with henna are among the 
more important of the preliminaries to the wedding rite. The 
bath usually takes place a day or two before the departure for 
the groom's house. In Eg>*pt the bride goes In state through 
the streets in a procession os elaborate as means allow*, accom- 
panied by her Inends-W 
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The custom of cutting the hnir or of wearing old 
clothes, which in other connexions marks an. occa- 
sion for, or forms part of, a pnrificatory rite, also 
occurs in connexion with marriage. 

Amonj; the Muhammadan tribes ol N.W. India both bride and 
bridegroom wear old clothes lor eome days before marriage,* 
The head of the Kafir bride is shaved, while the Fijian bride 
cuts oil a long lock ol hair or shaves her head.® 

_ Notwitlistanding the great variety of marriage 
rites and ceremonies, they agree to a great extent 
in the same manner ns the preliminary rites in 
having ns their object the prevention of the trans- 
mission of harmful influence from one individual 
to anotlier and the aversion of the influence of 
malicious spirits. Tlie ceremonies may be supple- 
mentary to those preliminary rites, marking espe- 
cially the separation from the former life with 
all its circumstances and magical influences. Of 
such, lustration, cutting the hair, and the abandon- 
ment of old clothes are significant instances. Or 
they may be protective, as tlie use of the veil and 
ofjire-arms, or the custom of Muhammadan coun- 
tries, where one of the most important days of the 
wedding ceremony is that on which the smearing 
of hands and feet witli henna, antimony, etc., 
takes place.’ Another form of protective rite at 
marriage occurs in Morocco in the tapping of the 
bride with a sword on the wedding night by the 
bridegroom to drive away evil spirits.* 

Finally, the wedding observances may he pnrifi- 
catory in neutralizing or preparing the individual 
for the now existence upon which he or she is 
about to enter. In this category would fall such 
customs as the ceremonial intercourse by men of 
the tribe, ns in Australia, or by the chief or the 
rocdicine-man, as in America,’ sometimes by 
friends of the groom, ns among the Wn-taveta.’ 
Tlie customs of substituting a bride, which occurs, 
e.jf., amon^ tlie Beni Amer, and of marriage to a 
tree preceding the actual maiTiage, such as occurs 
among the Mundas,’ have the same protective and 
preparatory object. 

After the ceremony bridegroom or bride or both 
mav still continue to be regarded as impure and 
a danger to otliers. It is not uncommon for a 
further period of seclusion to follow marriage. 

Anionc the Arabs of Sfount Sinat the bride mast remain in 
her but for a fortnipht.’ In the Aru Islands and Ccramlaut the 
pair are .hut up for some days,® and among some of the Bedawiu 
the wife may not leave the bouse or touch any work for three 
years.lo 

(e) Sexual relations . — Notivithstanding the pre- 
or post-nuptial looseness of sexual relations found 
among many peoples, among others irregularities, 
and in particular incest in the wider sense in which 
it includes nil the rules of exogamy, are regarded 
as a great pollution especially to be avoided on 
account of its effect not merely upon the individual 
but upon the life of the community. The infecting 
influence is removed by death, segregation, casting 
out from the community, or other purificatory 
process, such ns sacrifice, smearing with the blood 
of the victim, lustration, etc. This class of crime is 
closely connected with the well-being of the crops. 
At certain periods of the crops' growth married 
couples live apart. 

1 W. Crooke. PXQ II. [18S4-S53 860. 

’ J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Satal and the Zulu Country, 
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» Mrs. French-Sheldon, ‘ Customs among the Katlvca ol E. 
Africa from Teito to Kiiimegaiia,' .7A/ xxi. [ISO!) 365. 
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In andent Greece the olive was planted by virgins or pure 
boys, and, in default of such workers, the crop was gathered by 
men who had taken oathsof theirmarital Odelitj'.i The Korens 
bellev^ that illicit love blighted the crop ; the guilty man In 
his prayer in the course of the ceremony of purification accused 
himself of having destroyed the productiveness of the country, 
and went on to say : ‘ Now I repair the mountains, now I heal 
the hills and the streams and the lands. May there be no 
failure of crops.’ 3 In Rajmahal the adulterer furnished a h<^ 
to avert plague and the ravages of tigers.^ 

In some cases incest was regarded as the cause of 
barrenness. 

This was the case among the Dinkas and Bathonga, while 
among the latter people as well as among the Akikuyoi marriage 
of cousins, being within the forbidden degrees, required a 
special ceremony which purged the uncleanness and loosed the 
bond of relationship.^ In Borneo first cousins could marry only 
after the ceremony of hergapilfi The Sulka of New Britain 
considered the pollution of pre-nuptial unchastity so great that 
not only was It fatal to the parties unless they were purified, 
but their mere presence was sufficient to tarnish the instru- 
ments of the sacred dance, 6 while among some Dayak tribes the 
family was made responsible for any death by drowning which 
happened a month before the atonement.? 

The frequency with which death hy drowning or 
the use of substitutes, either sacrificial animals or 
personal possessions, follows sexual crime, and 
especially incest, is due to the fact that the degree 
of defilement is so great that even shedding the 
blood of the guilty is avoided in order that the 
earth may not be polluted. Consequently among 
the Toraias of Celebes adultery was expiated by 
the swora, hat incest hy dubbing or throttUn^.^ 

The importance of sexual j^urity is further indi- 
cated by the numerous occasions upon which it is 
emphasized as a condition of a certain course of 
action or its absence is regarded as a deterrent. 

la Morocco no man who is not clean fn regard to sexual 
matters may enter a granary or vegetable-garden.® No sexual 
act may be committed in. a holy place, nor must a person so 
polluted present himself fo a holy place until he has washed; 
otherwise he will go blind, become lame, or go mad, he or his 
Xamiiy will die, or he Viill lose some of bis animals or his crop, i 
A person sexually unclean may not pray. An act usually con- , 
sldered sacred will lose its magical efficacy if performed by a 
sexually unclean persoa.l® Among the Romaosacook or butler i 
might not handle food or butter while unclean. Reference has . 
Already been made to the cultivation of the olive in Greece and i 
the incense tree in Arabia. During the Cherokee New Tear i 
Feast 11 sexual relations were forbidden, and the same regula- 
tion is found in the Bathonga community after the death of a i 
headman and when a village is removed.!® Among the Todas 
the relations of the dairymen-priests were regulated according 
to the degree of sanctity of their grade of office. The number ; 
of nights they might sleep in their village huts varied according 
to their grade, but the highest grades, the pohlrarfpof and the i 
palolt were required to avoid women altogether while holding 
office. IS 

If) BelatioTis of the sexes, — The regulations 
governing the relations of individuals and of the i 
sexes are based upon the idea of the transmission i 
of evil either maliciously or inadvertently from one 
person to another. The danger may be perma- 
nently present, but in any case is considered to be 
peculiarly acute at particular times, such as the 
performance of natural functions, eating, drinking, 
etc,, or at natural crises. The penalty for the 
infringement of the tabus which regulate action 
and intercourse is of such a character, or the con- 
sequences are averted by such means, os to indi- 
cate that disregard of the tabu entails pollution. 
A widely-recognized danger lies in contact with 
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the inferior female sex. Violation of the rules 
governing the relations of the sexes usnally 
requires some ritual act of expiation. Although 
in some cases such violations may be regarded only 
as breaches of correct social behaviour, the ob- 
servances and the ritual are such as to appear to 
be derived originally from a tabu connected with 
danger, and especially ■with danger arising out of 
impurity. 

A t>*pical attitude finds Its expression in Morocco, where 
women, because of their uncleanness, are subject to many tabus. 
They are forbidden to enter the threshing-floor or granary 
for fear of destroying the virtue of the corn ; some tribes do 
not allow them to work in a vegetable-garden or to ride 
beasts of burden, and they are injurious to Dees and must not 
handle them. In some places, should they enter a shop, Its 
prosperity will be destroyed, and they are not allowed to visit 
certain holy places or to attend the feasts of the saints who 
died fighting Christians.^ 

In Nukahiva, if a woman sat on or passed near an object 
which had become tabu by contact with a man, it could not be 
used again, and she was put to death.® Among the people of 
Rajmahal, if a man detects a woman sitting on bis cot, he 
kills a fowl furnished by the woman and sprinkles the blood on 
his bed. For the converse the man pays a fine of four fowls to 
the woman.® Among the Samoyeds and Ostyaks a wife may 
not tread in any part of the tent except her own comer, and, 
After erecting the tent, she must fumigate it.^ The club- 
houses which form a feature of social life in the Pacific are 
sometimes tabu to persons of the opposite sex. In the Mar- 
quesas, should a woman poUnte the men’s house byherpresence, 
the penalty is death.® 

The diSereutmtion which extends to occupation 
is also in many cases enforced by consequences 
which are explicitly stated to involve either a con- 
dition of impurity or something analogous to such 
a condition. 

Pastoral and cattle-keeping peoples, especially In Africa, fre- 
quently debar their women from tending the flocks and herds. 
The Todas, with their rigorous exclusion of women from the 
work of the dairy, and the tabu which keeps them and their 
characteristic domestic implements apart from contact with the 
cattle and the dairymen and even forbids their use of the 
cattle paths, are a case in point.® Among the Bantus ol S« 
Africa women are not allowed to touch the cattle.? As already 
stated, pubescent Bantu girls and their attendants were not 
allowed to touch milk. Borne of the pastoral tribes of the 
Sud&n andE. Africa forbade women, especiallyatcertaintimes, 
and those sexually impure to come into contact with the milk, 
and among the Dinkas even old men were not allowed to mitt 
the cows, this duty devolving on boys and girls who bad not 
yet attained the age of puberty.® The same applies to men in 
the case of women’s occupations. ITapa-making, e.g,, is tabu to 
men, while the use of canoes is forbidden to women.® In the 
cose of mao’s most important occupations— hunting and fighting 
— a certain precaution must be observed in relation with the 
other sex ; continence for a varying period is often a neces- 
sary preparation. In certain S. African tribes the warriors 
must abstain from women.!® Among the Nutka Indians a 
preparatory abstinence of some weeks is required.!! iq 
N ew' Guinea ^varriors are not allowed to see or approach a 
woman.!® 

In both hunting and war success depends upon 
the observ'ance ot these regulations. The puri- 
ficatoiy ritual underlying these disabilities and 
exclusions is still more dearly indicated when it 
appe^ tliat women are debarred from participa- 
tion in religious ceremonies. 

In the Sandwich Islands women were not allowed to share In 
religious worship because their touch polluted the offerings ; 
whUe, if a Hindu widow tonched an image, its divinity ^vas 
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d(JStroyed and it had to be thrown awa^’.J Australian women 
were not allowed to see a torn under pam of deatb, and in Fiji 
they could not enter any temple.® 

Reference to the customs attendant on^ the 
attainment of puberty, to initiation ceremonies — 
rites in themselves largely of a purificatory nature 
— \\*ill show the importance attached to the pro- 
tection of one sex from the eril of the other, even 
when conveyed by such a means as the sight. 

Amonethe Basutos, s.gr., no woman may come near the hoy« 
afe their Initiation.^ The practice alluded to above of confining 
pubescent girls In seclusion both protects them from harm — 
Darrennees appears to be the consequence most generally 
feared~ond at the same time prevents defilement being con- 
veyed to others. In New Ireland girls are kept in cages from 
puberty to marriage; during this period they roust be seen 
oy no males except their relatives;^ and In Ceram no male 
must come near g&ls at the puberty ceremonies.® 

The aim of preserving purity is, however, most 
clearly marked in the case of sexual crises such ns 
menstruation, when both segregation and a subse- 
quent ceremony are almost invariably practised. 

Among the Pueblo Indians a man xrill fall Hi if he touch » 
woman during menstruation or pregnancy,® In the Island of 
Tap there are special houses for menstruous womcn.7 Among 
the Bathongathewoman separates from her husband, wears old 
clothes, which the brought from her home at her marriage for 
&e ^u^ose, and at the termination of the period purifies her 

(^) Contact of sacred and profane , — ^Apart from 
tbe impurity which is the result of some specific 
act or contact, there is also an impurity which 
attaches normally to the individual, and uecomes 
especially pronounced when he is brought into 
relation wifcn things or persons of a tabu or ‘ sacred * 
character. This belief is responsible for such 
regulations as those which govern the relations of 
castes in India and for the secrecy surrounding 
the practice of the rites of the mystic religions of 
Greece, which found expression in a warning cry 
addressed to non-initiates, such as the *Procul 
este, profanP of the Sibyl.^ Instances of such 
beliefs are of frequent occurrence among primitive 
races. 

Among tbe Fobmeslani the tabu character of a chief U vio- 
lated by the touch of an inferior, although in thif cose the 
danger falls upon the inferior. On the other hand, In Efate the 
* sacred man* who cornea into contact with namim (ceremonial 
ancleanness) destroj's hie eacredness.i® In Uganda, before 
building a temple, tbe men were given four days In which to 
purify tbemsclves.n On the other band, the chief and bis 
belongings are very often regarded as sacred and therefore os 
dangerous to others of an inferior rank. In Tonga Island any 
one who touched a chief contracted tabu ; it was removed by 
touching the sole of the foot of a superior chief.^® The sacred 
quality of the chief in the Malay Peninsula also resided in the 
royal regalia, and any one touching It was risited with serious 
Illness or deatb.^® 

Even the ordinary individual may in some degree 
possess this quality. 

In New Zealand any one who touched the bead of another 
received ‘eacredness* from the contact.** 

The impurity of tbe ordinary indiridual is respon- 
sible for tbe purificatory element in a number of 
ceremonies. 

In the case of the ceremony of pouring drugs on the roof of 
the hut practised by tbe Thonga hunter the purification takes 
on a protective character. In the Mamburo ceremony which 
precedes the circuroclsion of Kiku^ni youths in the Masai 
fashion those who were present purified themselves by licking 
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A little of the diatoraaceous earth used in their purification 
ceremonies and then smearing themselves on throat and navel. 
The candidates themselves w’ere purified by an older with his 
principal wife, two sisters, and another elder ; after smearing 
them with the tvhite earth, he sprayed honej'-beer upon them 
from his ruouth. This purified them and at the same time pro- 
tected them from any thaAu which might otherwise pass from 
spectator to candidate.i 

A most striking example of the influence of the relation of a 
sacred substance and profane society is to be found among the 
Todas, the whole of whose elaborate ritual and ^It would not be 
too much to say) the whole basis of whose social organization 
are directed towards securing the ceremonial purity of the 
6.acred herds, the sacred dairy, the vessels, and the milk, and of 
those wbos? duty It is to minister, the strictness and elabora- 
tion of the rules and methods to attain this object varying 
according to the degree of sacredness of each dairy. In the f» 
dairy, e.y.t the sacred vessels are always kept in a separate 
room, and the milk reaches them only hy transfer to ana from 
an Intermediate vessel kept in another room. The priests or 
dairymen, of whom there are four gradcs.are admitted to office 
only alter an elaborate ordination, which in elTect is a purifica- 
tion, remoring them from the ranks of ordinary men to a state 
of fitness for sacred office, while their conduct is governed by 
regulations such as those which permit only certain grades of 
priest to sleep in the village and only at certain limes, or that 
which entails that a priest who attends a funeral should cease 
from that time from his sacred function. On the other hfitid, 
the milk, a sacred lubstance, fs to be used by the profane, 
and in the migration ceremonies, when the dairies are moved 
from one village to another, the sacred vessels are open to pro- 
fane view. It has therefore been conjectured that the aim of 
much of the ritual is to avert the dangers of profanation and 
prepare or neutralize the sacred substance for consumption by 
those who are themselves unclean,® 

(A) Contact of old and new; strangers; strange 
countries, — It is a familiar dogma of primitive 
thought that anything new or doing anything for 
the first time entails peculinr dangers. Reference 
has already been made to this belief in connexion 
tvith other matters above. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it involves an endeavour to protect 
the agent by a purificatory ceremonj' in which the 
pollution 01 the former state is cast off. This is 
especially the case in seasonal festivals such as 
harvest, when it is lield desirable to avoid all con- 
toct between the new crops and tbe old, or the 
influences connected with the old, in order that 
the former may not lose their virtue or barm those 
who consume them. 

Th« peculiar nan^a rites ol the Rjlans appear to have been 
In part an Initiation and in part a firstfruit ceremony. In 
certain elements they were purificatory.® The firstfruit cere- 
monies of the Cherokee were accompanied bv the clearing out 
and purification of the whole village, tbe taking ol emetics, tho 
throwing away of old and the wearing of now clothes, and other 
measures. The devil-driving ceremonies at harvest or at the 
end of tbe old year or beginning of the new year were sometimes 
a similar protection and somctlmea a remedy for indlKerent 
crops. 

On the other hand, it is not only necessary to 
observe certain precautions to safeguard the virtues 
of tho new crop ; it is almost equally important 
that It should be neutralized or prepared for con- 
sumption by a purificatory process. This is the 
object of many of the firstfruit ceremonies which 
ore observed. 

The Bathonga regard it as dangerous for the subjects of the 
king to eat certain foods before they have undergone the luma, 
or purificatory process, in which they are mixed with royal 
drugs. The most important of these rites fs tbefumuofK&fir 
corn, the staple crop.* 

Another instance in which entry upon a new 
state requires special preparation is on the removal 
of a village from one site to another, when each 
dwelling and the community as a whole must be 
purified.® 

A related idea, which, however, in its application 
is the converse of these practices, governs the pre- 
caution that must be taken in entering new ground 
or a new country. Here it is not a case of tlie new 
being protected from the profanation of the old, 
but those who are passing into it must be pro- 
tected from its dangers. It is therefore customary 
for a purificatory ceremony to be performed before 

1 Hobley. JRA I xl. 444 f. 2 Rivers, p. 231 ff 
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crossing tlie borders from tlie known to the un- 
known. That that which is outside or strange is 

E owerful for evil unless neutralized is a familiar 
elief. 

Among the Bathonga it is believed that those who travel out- 
ride their oivn country are peculiarly open to danger from 
foreign epiritual influence, and in particular from demoniac 
possession.! Strangers ore tabu because, worshipping strange 
gods, they bring strange influences with them. They are. 
therefore, fomigated or purified in some other waj’.a in the 
Dieri and neighbouring tribes even a member of the tribe re- 
turoing home after a journey was treated as a stranger, flnd no 
notice was taken oi him until he sat down. 

In the same manner those entering a house from 
the outside world should perform some ceremony, 
even if it were only to remove their shoes, which 
would purify the incomer from the evil with wliich 
otherwise he might contaminate those within, 
while the threshold, door-posts, and lintel— import- 
ant ns points of contact with the outer world — are 
smeared with blood or sprinkled with water when 
any member of the household or of the community 
has become n source of pollution, or a horseshoe is 
suspended over the door to keep out evil and bring 
good Juok. 

The danger of entering a new country is as great 
RS that which attaches to those who come thence. 

In Australia, when one tribe approaches another, the members 
can^’ lighted sticks to purify the air, ^ Just as the Spartan ktn^ 
in making: ^’ar had sacred fires from the altar carried before 
them to the frontier, where they sacrificed. This attitude 
towards a foreiffn country end those who belong to it is perhaps 
best expressed in that passage In the Vedas which is the basis 
of the rule that higher castes lose caste if they cross the sea or 
sojourn beyond the recognized borders of their land. Kanu * 
says : *That land on which the black antelope naturally grazes 
is 'held fit for the performance of sacrifices; but the land of 
foreigners is beyond it. . . . Let the three first classes [Brah* 
mans, K^atriyas, and Vai^^] inrariably dvrell in the above* 
named countries: but a Sudra may sojourn wherever he 
chooses.' In the Br&hma^as it is said that Agni, the fire*god, 
flashed with fire over five rivers and as far as he burnt 
Aryas could live.® 

(i) Illness. — Illness, frequently attributed to the 
influence of spirits or to violation of the regulations 
of ceremonial purity, may itself be regarded as a 
source of defilement for others. 

In Borneo the Kayans hang leaves of lon^ (a species of cala* 
diutn)and a large sun.hat on the door of a sick.room to signify 
that it is tabu. In returning thanks for recoverj* from a long 
Illness an altar consisting of a bamboo is set up ; the upper 
part is split and a fresh fowl's egg Inserted.^ 

While the use of the egg suggests a propitiatory 
offering to the tohf or spirits, upon whom rests the. 
responsibility for punishing the infringement of 
any tabu, the use of the split bamboo may be com- 
pared with the split bamboo through which the 
mourners step in a funeral ceremony (see below), 
and further mth the custom of passing through a 
fissure in a tree as a charm in the case of deformity 
or illness.’ The purificatory intention of the cere- 
mony in which propitiatory offerings of eggs and 
fowls are made to the toh when a tahu is infringed 
is indicated by the sprinkling of the culprits with 
tlie blood of young fowls or pigs, which is per- 
fornied by the chief.® As a rme, however, the 
purificatory element in observances connected with 
illness, whether directed against the dangers of 
contact or intended for the benefit of tlie sufferer, 
can be readily distinguished. 

The Beni Amer cure their sick by bathing them In the blood 
of a girl or some animal ; or the blood of a goat Is poured over 
the man's head or body.® Changing the name, a method of 
putting away the past at a critical moment, was one means 
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cmployerl bv the Da^*ak to rid liiniself of dangerous influences 
after a serious illnes^i In Fiji disease was often introduced by 
foreigners, and strangers were therefore quarantined and some- 
times killed. In the Marquesas on one occai-ion the natives of 
Kau Atolls disinfected or disenchanted the crew of a European 
vessel at the end of a conference held at sea ; one man in each 
Marquesan canoe held a handful of ashes wrapped in leaves, 
which he scattered in the air at the close of the inten-iew. In 
Normanby Island, in the D’Entrecasteaux group, the natives 
would not hold parley with an exploring party until an old 
in.an had chewed a scented bark and spat it over the risitors and 
his o^vn party.® The use of the sweat-house in America as a 
cure for disease is lai^cl 3 \ though not entirely, magical; its 
use jn ceremonial purification is frequent. The vapour bath 
also appears in African ceremonial. Among the Bathonga it is 
employed both as a cure forcertain complaints, especially when 
a ritual defilementis feared, and afteradeath. Further, aiiionu' 
the same people an obligatory ceremonial purification, in which 
the patient, sitting on a mat, rubs himself with psangi (the 
half-liquid contents of a goat's stomach) mixed with drugs, 
follou's a successful treatment of a serious disease * to disperse 
the bloods which have made him sick so that thej’ cannot 
return to him violently.' This ceremony* is also obligatory after 
weaning. The drugs themselves of the medicine-man are 
subjected to an annual ceremony in which the^' are purified 
and renewed bj’ the addition of new material (part of which is 
dried and part roasted, the whole village assembling to inhale 
the smoke) ; a goat is sacrificed, and psanjrt squeezed on the 
burning drugs to put them out. The cereinonj’ of renewing 
the drugs cast away the evils and misfortunes of the old year 
and prepared the communit)- for the 5 'earto come, in the words 
of the medicine-man, ‘ that it may not be too heavy for us.* 

5. Results following’ from ceremonial impurity. 
— consequences Tvhicli are thought to follow 
upon an act involving loss of purity or upon failure 
to remove pollution wlien incurred help to throw 
light upon the nature of the conception as it exists 
among primitive peoples. Not onl}' is the cere- 
monial character of tnese beliefs clear, but at the 
same time it is apparent that any attempt to ward 
off these consequences is frequently undertaken as 
much in tlje interest of the community as in that 
of the individual. 

Sometimes the consequences of impurity are 
conceived only in a vague way : ill-luck or danger 
follows transgression. At other times the form 
winch the danger will take is precisely defined. 

One form of evil which frequently follows loss of 
purity, especially after contact with a corpse, is 
illness and death. The danger may be general, 
affecting the whole community, or it may attack 
the individual and spread from him to others, or It 
may bo confined to the one person contaminated. 

An instance in the first categorj' occurs in Rajmahal, where 
incest is followed by plague or the ravages of tigers.^ The same 
ofTence among the Kbasis, !n this case in the form of contniven- 
tioD of the laws of exogani)’, leads to great disasters, people 
being killed by lightning and women dying In childbed.® On 
the other band, such an individual misfortune as barrenness 
may be the consequence. The Dinkos and the Bathonga regard 
incest as the cause of barrenness,^ while among the Sulka of 
New Britain the death of both guilty parties ensues as a result 
of the fatal pollution that the)’ have contracted.? Barrenness 
is frequently regarded as a consequence of the infringement of 
relations governing conduct at puberty. It is necessary that 
a Baganda girl should immediately inform her parents of her 
condition, that her father mar perform the ceremonial act of 
lumping over her mother at tne end of the period ; otherwise 
barrenness followed. The Akamba hold that a like ' result 
follows from disregard of the prohibltiou of the use of public 
paths to girls at their first menstruation. This comes a^ut if 
they should leave a spot of blood on the path and a man hare 
connexion with a woman after stepping over It.® Among the 
Thompson Indians, again, should any of the purificatory cere- 
monies and prohibitions which should foliow a death be omitted 
or neglected, itis believed that the culprits will suffer from sore 
throat, loss of voice, or loss ol sight.® An Akiku^oi who Is under 
the ban of thahu must be relieved, or he will suffer from boils 
and probably In New Zealand the breaking of a tabu en- 

tailed punishment by the atua, or spirits ; this took the form 
of deaaly sickness or disease.?! A Thonga hunter who failed to 
perform the requisite rites after killing an eland ran the risk of 
losing his hcaa and of being unable to find the wa)’ home, 
while a similar neglect, If his wife were travelling with him at 
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the tJme, brooght mlslortune on their child, which became 
went, miserabie, and emaciated. Ritual defilement was also 
held by this people to he the cause of many forms of diseas^ 
but in particular of swelling ol the hands, feet, and joints, .md 
of pains in the bones.i Among the Basuto, it the iiledicine-inan 
did not perform the purificatory ceremony which should follow 
childbirth, the father swelled up and died.2 

Insanity not infrequently {ollowed as a conse- 
quence of a death by violence unless atonement by 
purification were made. 

Among the Awemba the slayer of a man was believed to go 
mad.s In Fiji, should any of the uninitiated ace those who are 
being initiated in the noiiffa rites, they become insane.< 

This form of penalty is not uncommonly associ- 
ated avith the idea that vengeance for the violation 
of the tabu is the work of the spirits of the dead. 

Thonga warriors, nntn purified, are in great danger from the 
spirits and run the risk ol becoming insane, and lor the same 
reason alter a death all members of the community cut their 
hair to a degree of shortness] determined by their connexion 
with the deceased.® Among the Greenland Eskimo the spirit 
ol a murdered man will toniient his murderer until it frightens 
him to death, or, if he goes on the ice after neglect of the rites 
and regulations following death, may teat him to pieces.® 

That the fear of ghosts or spirits lay at the root 
of the purificatory ceremony and that those who 
were ceremonially impure were peculiarly suscept- 
ible to their attacks is in many cases either ex- 
pressly stated or implied. In addition to the eases 
already mentioned m which insanity, disease, or 
death caused by spirits is to be feared, attention 
may be called to the ceremonial as a whole of those 
Indian tribes of N. America to which reference has 
already been made. In some matters it is directly 
stated that the danger apprehended comes from 
the ghost ! in others the character of the belief is 
such as to justify the same explanation. 

The guests nt the funeral leasts, e.g., would not eat, drink, or 
smoke in the open air after sunset, nor did they sleep for four 
days tor fear of ghosts. Widows underwent a ceremonial 
purification in order that they might be long-lived and in- 
nocuous to their second husbands, while among some tribes a 
protective breech^loth was worn for some daja. The sleeping- 
place ol a dead man In the hut was not occupied for a consider- 
able period, and then first by an adult mate for four nights In 
succession.! In Africa — e.g., in Uganda, among the Basutos, 
and among other peoples — the purificatory ceremonial is 
intended to lay the ghost and prevent its troubling those upon 
whom lies the responsibility of causing death.® 

That fear for the community rather than for the 
individual is the more potent influence is suggested 
by the number of prohibitions connected with food 
and the precautions taken to preseire the food- 
supply from contamination. Food should on no 
account come into contact with impure persons. 

Ko Basuto who is unclean shonld handle the com when It Is 
exposed to view.® Reference has been made above to the pre- 
cautions taken in Morocco to protect the com from the adverse 
infiuence of women and those polluted by sexual Intercourse. 
Alter a death the Bathonga perform a ceremony purifying the 
food which belonged to the dead man.*® 

Everywliere, in eating and drinking, the impure 
must avoid touching tood vrith their hands or 
follow certain niles -which mitigate the danger* 
Among the American Indian tribes those who take part In a 
burial or who are nearly related to the deceased must retrain 
{rom tresh meat for o period ; their food should be cold and not 
cut with 8 knife, but torn with the teeth ; they must be fed by 
others or cat with the help of a twig, and must drink from a 
special vessel which they earn* with them.'l In Samoa relatives 
of the deceased must be fed by others. The Bathonga require 
those who are unclean— widov.-s, those who have help^ to 
hurj’ the corpse, or those suffering from a disease which Is the 
result of defilement— to eat with spoons and drink from their 
own cups, while victorious warriors who have killed eat with 
special spoons from special plates or broken pots and take their 
food cold, lest, being hot themselves, they swell internaUy.12 
Among the Thompson Indians, if an unpurified widow gathered 
berries, the whole crop would fall off the bashes or wither up. 
If a widower transferred a trout from one lake to another, he 
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had to remove the pollution of his touch by chewing deer-fat 
and spitting some of it on the fish before he let it go, bidding it 
farewell and telling It to propagate its kind-i 
The implication in these cases is that contact with 
pollution would endanger a whole species or class. 

It is, however, particularly in connexion with 
sexual impurity that the prosperity of tlie crops 
is involved. Illicit love is held to blight the crops, 
while at certain seasons legitimate relations must 
be suspended. 

In Arabia those who tended the incense-trees were required 
to Ite free from the pollution of sexual relation and of death. 
Oeremoniftl purity increased the crop.* Among the Karens bad 
crops were the consequence of adultery.* If the Battak found 
ail unmarried woman with child, she was married at once ; 
othenrise the crops failed.4 Xhe purificatorj* ceremony of 
Celebes in which the blood of the sacrificial goat or buffalo, 
substituted for the human victims guilty of incest, was pouted 
on the field was intended to preserve or restore their fertility.* 
Among the Daj-aks Incest and bigamy, and among the Torajas 
of Central Celebes unnatural unions, were believed to be the 
cause of incessant rainfall.* 

Laxity in sexual matters or acts in contraven- 
tion of sexual tabus involved other penalties, in 
particular tlirough sympathetic ties. The belief 
that the conduct of the wife affected the success or 
safetj^ of the husband while he was absent at war 
or on the chase is of frequent occurrence. 

The Dayaks believed that, if the wife was unfaithful, the 
husband would lose his life.? A somewhat similar example, In 
which the consequence by Bjmpathy falls upon another as well 
as the guilty party, occurs among the northern Bathonga. 
When a community moves its village to a new site, sexual 
relations are forbidden until renews ritually as part of the 
purification of the community in Its new quarters. Any viola- 
tion of this tabu is followed by the illness or paralysis of the 
headman, while the woman herself becomes barren, and the 
work of removal must begin again.® 

4. The purification ceremony,— (a) JFater , — One 
of the mediums most frequently employed to dispel 
impurity, as well os one of the simplest, is water 
either in aspersion or in ablution. 

On the fifth day after handling a corpse the Samoan, who 
between that day and the time of the pollution was not allowed 
to handle food but was ted by others, bathed his face and hands 
with hot water.8 After an interment on the Gold Coast those 
who have touched the corpse go to the nearest brook and 
sprinkle themselves x\ith water.io 

Water is frequently used ns a purifying agent in 
other cases in which also the idea of its cleansing 
properties is prominent, as, after childbirth, 
when both mother and child ot» thorcughly 
washed. 

One of the duties of the Eskimo mother Is to wash herself 
compleleb' after the blrth.n The 5Iala>*8 purify mother and 
child by washing them in warm water, and this Is repeated 
every rooming and ever-*ng for some time.i* xhe first act of 
the Uganda mother, on leaving the hut after seclusion, Is to 
wash herself ; the sr^nge which she uses Is sent to her husband, 
and with it he washes inc private parts of his body. 

Bathing at public bath has already been mentioned above 
as one of the most important items in the ceremonial preceding 
marriage In Muhammadan countries. In Morocco at Fez the 
bride is pur'fied with water and henna. On the fifth, fourth, 
and third days before the wedding she goes to the hot bath, 
and on th® i*st occasion seven buckets of lukewarm water are 
poured t)n her by seven women, ‘so that she shall liave no 
quarrel 'vith her husband.* J* In S. Celebes the bridegroom 
bathes in holy water, while the bride if fumigated. In 
Abyssinia for several da}*s before the marriage the bride 
performs ablutions and restricts her diet,J® while the JIatabele 
bride, on arriving at the bridegroom's but, pours water over 
hinj.l* 

Tlie physical contact in such cases probably both 
suggests the remedy and is responsible for its 
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simplicity. On the other hand, simple lustration 
may be employed where the idea of superficial 
contact has given way to one of ingrained and 
essential impurity. 

In Ireland, according to the legend, in the kingdom of 
Munster, the crops were blighted by the incest of the king and 
his Bister. The nobles demanded their offspring in order that 
they might be burned and their ashes cast into the stream. 
One of the princes was saved by being sent out of the kingdom 
to a Druid, who purified him daily by placing him on a while 
cow with red cars and pouring water over hira.l 

Water may be used, possibly to some extent in 
a symbolical sense, as the final mark of separation 
from a previous state at a critical stage in the life- 
history of the individual. As has already been 
stated, initiation ceremonies usually include, as 
part of their ceremonial, some form of purificatory 
operation. 

The Kurnai initiation ceremony, in which the boys and their 
mothers sprinkle one another with water, signifies, it Is said, 
that the boys are no longer under their mothers' control.2 The 
Hausas of Tunis practise a ceremonial purification of half-a- 
dozen boys and girls before the harvest. They are shut up in a 
large house foraperiod during which they are stuffed with food 
to make them strong, and taught the Bori dances es well as 
their duty to totem and clan. At the end of the period the 
medicine-man washes the b 03*8 and the medicine-woman washes 
the girls in the forest. In both cases the washing is medlctnahs 
The last instance presents two features which 
commonly occur: (1) the^ fortification of the 
purificatory agent by medicine, and (2) the inter- 
vention of the medicine-man, the expert in these 
sacred matters. Both these elements tend to 
become more prominent as ^eater attention is 
paid to the spiritual or magical side, the mani- 
festation of which, however, is still conceived as 
material and to be treated on material lines. 

At a Bolnk! funeral a trench about 20 ft. long Is dug, and the 
moumera take up their position on the side nearer the grave. 
The medicine-man’s assistant pours water into one end of the 
trench, and the medicine-man then helps the moumera over the 
trench as the water runs down.^ 

In this ceremony the idea of the cleansing power 
of water has given way to that of the magical 
efficacy of running water as a barrier which the 
noxious influence of the ghosts is unable to pass. 
On the other hand, the two ideas combine in 
the Thonga cure for childlessness in which the , 
medi^^Qjman pours water over a married couple | 
''^ho have’ nd cluidrpn.® The class of regular or 
professional hunters 'kl^fo fortified with drugs the 
water used in the purificatory ceremony performed 
before they set out on a journey. 

A pot of drogs was cooked, in the froth of which the hunter 
washed himself. He then poured the contents of the pot on 
the roof and allowed the water to drip on hi^-as he entered the 
hut. The medicine-man at the same time utte^ a prayer and 
incantation: ‘Qo and be happy. Though the nUn >viU fall on 
you, though the dew make you wet, when you eieep j’ou will 
be everjTvhere as in a hut,’ and so forth, making ft clear that 
the object of tbe ceremony was to protect him from the dangers 
of the bush.® \ j 

That this ceremony is purificatory ratheh^ than 
protective, as might be thought from the character 
of the prayer, is indicated by the further con(iition | 
which must he observed to secure not merely 
success but also safety in hunting. Sometimes a j 
fowl is sacrificed, but only children may ea6 it ; | 
tbe hunter must not partake, must not touch s'lilt, 
and must abstain from sexual relations; f.e,,\he i 
must in all respects he pure. I 

"Water is used in various ways in a number of I 
ceremonies connected with special seasons of the i 
year. In many places, e.gr., a water fight follows I 
the bringing in or the harvest or the last sheaf, qr | 
an individual may be attacked with water, usually j 
by women. As a general rule these practices I 
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must be regarded as rain charms. Sometimes, 
however, they have a purificatory intention. 

In Burma, at the end of the solar year in April, when a great 
feast lasting several da^’s took place, in order to w'ash awa^’ the 
impurities of the past and commence the new year free from 
stain, it was the custom on the last da}* for the women to 
throw water over every man they met, and for the men to 
retort. A visitor, on entering the house of a dignitar^’, was 
met by the family and presented with a bottle of rose-water, a 
little of which was poured into tbe hand of the host, who 
sprinkled it over himself. Tbe mistress of tbe house poured a 
little rose-water over the host, and then over each of the guests, 
after which a water fight began.i 

j (6) Other detergents , — In the use of water as a 
purifying agent it would be reasonable to assume 
an obvious connexion in idea with its eflect in 
' cleansing physical impurity. The same idea may 
be at the root of the use of other materials. 

' In the Kai Islands the warriors smear themselves with the 
Juice of a disinfecting plant. The Akikuyu remove thahuhj 
a process of lustration which in the more serious coses is per- 
formed by the medicine-man or the native council. The 
slaughter of a sheep accompanies the ceremony, and they 
smear themselves or are smeared by the medicine-man with 
the contents of the stomach and with a white diatomaceous 
earth.2 Such a custom as the complete smearing of a Kafir 
woman with green and red clay after childbirth is perhaps 
connected with the custom of donning new clothes at the end 
of mourning or after a period of seclusion due to ceremonial 
Impurity. In New Britain men guilty of unchastity may rid 
themselves of the taint by drinking sea-water in which coco- 
nut and ginger have been shredded. They are then thrown 
into the seo and, on emergence, throw away their dripping 
clothes.^ 

(c) Changing clothes, cutting hair, nails, etc , — 

The Eskimo mother after childbirth begins to make herself a 
new suit of clothes.8 TheThonga woman is rigorously secluded 
from her husband at the regular periods, sleeps on a special mat,- 
and wears special clothes which she brought w-ith her at her 
marriage. At the end ol the period she puts on her ordinary 
clothes once more. A woman who loses an infant is deeply 
defiled, and after a period of impurity of some two or three 
months' duration she undergoes purification in a ceremonial 
sexual act by her husband, and then buys new clotbes.8 

New clothes, however, are rather a sign of the 
termination of a period of uncleanness than a 
purification. In mourning they mark the close of 
the period of danger to others — the final putting 
off of the pollution of death. 

At the end of the Thonpa purihcatlOD of the warriors ever)*, 
thing that the^' had used during the tabu period W’as tied in a 
bundle with their clothes and bung on a tree at some distance 
from tbe village, and left to rot.‘» Among the Kaj’ans, after 
tbe termination of the mourning in a ceremony for which a 
freshly-taken human bead ivas required and in which everj' 
one had been sprinkled with the blood of a sacrifice of pigs 
and fowls, mourning garb was laid aside and new clothes put 
00.8 


The complete severance with the old and impure 
life which is brought about by the purification 
ceremony is further marked in some cases by 
changes or modifications of the toilet. 

On the death of a relative the eyebrows or head may be 
shaved, as in the case of the Baganda warriors mentioned 
above, whose heads are shaved on their return from battle ; or, 
on the contrary', the hair and finger, and toe-nails may be 
allowed to grow. The Bathonga cut their hair completely for 
tbe death of a near relative, the operation being perform^Iby 
a doctor or some one who knows the correct method.® The 
father and mother of twins among the Baganda allow their 
hair and nails to grow until the purification ceremony, when 
they' are cut and wTapped in bark cloths. They are kept until 
the men go to war. At the end of the period of mourning for 
the king all shaved their heads, cut their nails, and put on new 
clothes^® The Lillooets on the fifth day after a burial— a period 
spent in fasting and ceremonial ablution — had their hair cut by 
the mortuary shaman who prepared the corpse for buriaL 
They then returned to their homes and painted their faces, 
while the hair which had been cut was rolled up into a ball, 
taken into the forest, and fastened to a tree.u 

{d) Artificial stimulation of natural processes,— 
Other methods, based in an equal degree on getting 
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rid of all influence of the past, depend upon an 
artificial stimulation of natural processes. 

Before the new season’s corn can be eaten, an emetic must be 
taken.l In Fiji one of the first acts after a birth is to give tbe 
infant an emetic.2 Pastoral and cow-keeping tribes In Africa, 
such as the Masai or tbe Kandi, require a certain peri<^ of time 
to elapse between the eating, in some cases, of meat, in others, 
of vegetables, and the drinking of miik.3 The Shawanese boys 
during the period of their preparation for initiation took an 
emetic at regular intervals. The Scminoles took * black drink,* 
which was supposed to efface from their minds all wrongs that 
thev had committed and to endue them with courage.* The 
Lillooet widower induced vomiting by means of a stick throst 
down the throat.® 

(e) The sweat ’hath. — Among N, American 
Indians the employment of the sweat-bath is 
almost universal as a means of removing ph3^sical 
impurities. It also serves by analogy to remove 
spiritual influences, to cure illness, and to remove 
ceremonial impuritj% A widower during the 
period of seclusion is required to bathe frequently 
in a special sweat-house erected near a stream.® 

Beating and othey forms of expulsion of 
material evils. — A method which showed a com- 
bination of the belief in the material and spiritual 
character of defilement was followed m Car 
Nicobar. 

A mnn possessed of devils was rubbed all over with a pig’s 
blood and beaten with leaves, the idea being that the devils 
were swept off by the leaves, which were then folded up and 
tied tightly with string. Before daybreak all the packets of 
devils were thrown Into the sea.? 

The purificatory ceremony of driring out the 
devils is sometimes practised on an extensive scale, 
especially at critical seasons of the year such as 
Wore or after a harvest. 

The Iroquois practised an annual expulsion of evils, while at 
the Cherokee IS’ew Tear festival all old clothes were burnt and 
pots, pans, and utensils w’ere broken, all cabins swept clean, 
proWsions destroyed, and all fires extinguished. The warriors 
took medicine and fasted for three da 3 *a, abstaining from 6e.xual 
intercourse, w'hiie all malefactors were pardoned. On the 
festival day new clothes were donned, new fires lighted, and the 
new corn cooked and eaten.® On the other hand, the NIcobarese 
method of dealing with the ph^'sical side of the belief finds its 
analogy in the Nnvaho custom of scraping the body with a 
bundle of stuff and blowing an-ay the evil from tbe bundle 
through the smoke-hole of the dwelling ;® or the New Hebrides 
custom of sprinkling or pouring water from n coco-nut or of 
drawing a forked branch of o particular plant over the body.i® 
The tribes of N.W. Canada — e.p., the Thompson Indians— 
after a death passed through rose-bushes, the object no doubt 
being.to leave the impurity oehind them as the thorns entangled 
their flesh orgarments. The rose-branches that formed part of 
the beds on which they sleptduring the period of impurity were 
in like manner doubtless intended to entangle the ghosts whose 
attacks they feared. They also cleaned themselves with fresh 
fir-twigs morning and evening for a period of one year.fi 

(g) The use of blood. — Blood, being of extreme 
importance in ritual, not unnaturallv figures 
prominently in many purificatory acts, both as a 
cleansing agent and as a syrnhol. 

The Caribs washed the new-born infant in some of the blood 
of tbe father.22 But the blood with which the ceremony is per- 
formed is more commonly that of the victim offered by the 
guiltj' or unclean in part as an expiation of their offence. In 
cases of adultery — e.g., that in Ilajmahal cited above — ^bott 
parties are sprinkled with the blood of the hog furnished b.v the 
lover. Among the Baj’aks tbe incessant rain caused bj' sexual 
irregularity is staj'ed by the use of the blood of a pig to purify 
the earth and atone for the moral guilt.l® The pollution may 
attach more particularly to tbe dwelling. The Batang Lupar 
Dayaks, in cases of a daughter’s frailt}', sacrifice a pig and 
sprinkle blood on the doorwwy to wash away the sin.** For 
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incest the tribes of Borneo purifj' the household with the blood 
of pigs and fowls, the property of the offenders,* while in Ceram 
every house in the village is smeared with blood.3 

Blood is also used as a medium of purification in 
other cases than sexual impurity — e.ff., death from 
other than natural causes, wlien the blood of a 
sacrificial animal may he used. 

In tlie Cameroons an accidental death Is expiated bj* the 
sacrifice of an animal, with the blood of which the relatives of 
both siarer and slain and ail present are smeared.3 

Blood is also used in the interesting ceremony 
called ‘the ]^rifying’ which forms a part of the 
complicated Toda funeral rites. 

At the second funeral, which tabes place some time after the 
first and simpler ceremony, the blood of a buftalo is mi.\ed in a 
cup with powdered fudr-bark. A Teivali man, dressed in the 
mantle of the deceased and many ornaments, accompanied by 
a trrtrsoi (dairjnnan-priest), walks to a female buffalo-calf under 
one year old, the intrsof throwing the blood from the cup as he 
goes before and behind him. On reaching the calf, the Teivali 
man hangs a bell on its neck, and the vmrsol touches the 
remains three times with bow and arrow. The calf is driven 
away, and all fall do'a-n touching the earth with their foreheads. 
The skull and hair of the deceased are then rubbed with the 
blood and fudr-bark. The object of the ceremony is apparently 
that any one who in his lifetime has not been purified by tbe 
sacred fudr-bark, which is used in the ordination of the dairy'* 
man-priest, should be so purified after death.^ 

(h) Death or excommunication of offender . — ^The 
use of blood in purification ceremonies appears to 
be due to one of two distinct trains of thought. 
In some cases, such as those already cited, the use 
of blood seems to be dictated largely, if not entirely, 
by a belief in its purificatory qualities. If, how- 
ever, these instances are examined more closely 
and especially in relation to the general character 
of the belief in purification, it will appear tliat this 
belief in all probability is a ^owtb from the desire 
to rid the community of an indiridnal whose con- 
duct has endangered himself and the community 
in which he lives. As this usually involves in 
serious cases the death or exile of the oftender, 
what is objectively a purification of the community 
becomes subjectively a punishment. This con- 
nexion between punishment and purification is 
particularly apparent in the case of sexual crime. 
While the purificatory ceremony involves the use 
of sacrificial blood, the animal to be sacrificed 
must be furnished by the ofienders. Tliis may in 
itself be regarded ns a punishment by fine. 

In RajmahaJ, as stated, tbe pig required by the ceremonial is 
furnish^ by the adulterer. Among the Nias of Sumatra, who 
regard ram as tbe tears of the god weeping at adultery* 01 
fornication, the culprits are buried in a narrow grave with theii 
heads projecting and are then stabbed in the throat with knives ; 
then tbe grave is filled up ; or they inaj' be buried alive.® 
Among the pagan tribes of Sarav’ak a bamboo is driven through 
the hearts of the offenders into the ground, where it is left to 
take root. But it fs said that this is rarely done, because it is 
difficuit to get any one to assume the responsibility of taking 
life. Therefore a commoner method is to put the offenders in 
a cage and throw them into a river. 

(t) Substitution of expiatoi^ victun. — Among the 
Torajas of the Celebes adultery is punished by the 
spear, but incest by throttling. This aversion 
from shedding the blood of the incestuous is nob 
infrequent and is, it is to be presumed, to be attri- 
butea to a fear that the blood of a person already 
infected is noxious in an enhanced degree — so 
much 80 that sometimes a goat or bufialo is sacri- 
ficed and the blood mixed \Yith water is poured on 
the fields to appease the spirits and restore fertility.® 
This doctrine of substitution is frequently en- 
countered in connexion "with sexual crimes. It is 
clear that it is a case of substitution arising out of 
a disinclination to spill the blood of the guilty, 
and not primarily a propitiatory offering. 


* Hose-lfcDougall, ii. I9S. 

3 A, Bastian, Itidonesien, Berlin, 18S4-S9, i. 144, 

5 Autenrietb, Mitteil, Geonr. Gestllsch. xil. 93. 

< Rivers, p. 372 ff. 

8 H. Sundermann, DU Insel A7(W, Barmen, 1905, p. 84. 
8 HiAsink, quoted in Ftaxer, Fsycht^s TViri’, p, 53t. 
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In the Dayak ceremony of bergaput, preparatorj’ to the 
marriage of first cousins,! the couple go to the river and fill 
a small pitcher v-ith personal belongings and sink it in the river. 
They also fling a plate and chopper into the water. A pig is 
sacrificed on the bank, and the carcass, when drained of blood, 
is thrown into the water. The pair themselves are then pushed 
Into the water and made to bathe together. Finally a joint of 
a bamboo is filled with blood, and the couple parade the country 
sprinkling blood as they go.2 In another case, among the 
Kayans, in a closely analogous practice, the idea of substitution 
or mitigation is still more clearly indicated. The property of 
the pair is smeared nith blood, eggs are sent floating down 
stream, and the pair, as they come out of the ^vate^, are 
attacked with grass blades representing spears.® A still more 
significant case Is that of the Tomori expiatory (purificatory) 
ceremony for the marriage of uncle and niece — a^in a case of 
incest— in which a garment of each is laid on an open vessel, 
the blood of a sacrificed animal is allowed to drip on to them, 
and the vessel with its contents is set to float down the river.* 
{j) Parts of victim other than htood . — An act of 
purification may be performed with parts of the 
sacrificial animal other than the blood. 

After the bathing of the returned Basuto warriors in the 
stream it is sometimes the custom ol the chief to complete the 
ceremony by the sacrifice of an ox In the presence of the army, 
with the gall of which the warriors are smeared.® 

On the Wanigela river in British New Guinea a men who has 
taken life is unclean and is segregated from the community 
until he has undergone certain ceremonies. As part of the 
ceremony he hunts and kills a kangaroo, which is cut open and 
whose spleen and liver are rubbed over his back. He then goes 
to the nearest w’ater and washes himself straddledegged, while 
the young warriors of the village swim between his legs.® 

A custom of interest in connexion with the reverence for 
grass which exists among pastoral peoples is found among 
the peoples of the eastern side of the African continent, ex* 
tending from the Dinkas in the north to the Bathonga in the 
south. This is the use in nearly all the purification ceremonies 
of the half-digested grass found in the stomachs of goats, 
bullocks, or sheep, when killed, with which the person under- 
going the ceremony is smeared. In cases of incest among the 
Dinkas, the abdomen of the guilty man or woman Is smeared 
with the contents of the large intestine of a bullock. Among 
the Bathonga cousins who marry are purified and saved from 
the consequence of their sin by a ceremony in which they are 
smeared with ptanyi. A hole is out in the goat-akin, In whioh 
the heads of the pair are inserted. The medicine'man’s assist- 
ants take p^anyt and place it on the head of the bride, saying, 
‘Go and bear children,’ 7 The use of cow-dung— e.g., by the 
Eavirondo in the purification of warriors returning from war in 
which they have killed, when they are smeared with this sub- 
stance by their friends and their heads shaved, or among the 
Wa-wanga when the warrior must smear with dung the cheeks 
of his wives and children as he enters the hut— not improbably 
must be traced to the same Idea as inspires the use of psanja-^ 
The custom of clothing the subject in the skin of the goat or 
sheep or making an anklet or wristlet of the skin is also frequent 
among these tribes. The Thonga hunter made one for his wife 
If he killed an eland while bringing her home.® Among some 
of the Indians of N. America it Is also customary to we.ar a 
circlet of vvillow ^vithies round the waist or a thong of buck-skin 
round the wrist, ankle, neck, or knee.io 

(A;) Fire and fumigation^ — Fire, or the concomi- 
tant smoke, and incense are other means which 
are held to be efficacious in dealing with defilement. 

The less serious thahu are removed by means of smoke among 
the Akikuyu.!! In the Kakadu tribe of Australia after a death 
a circle of ^rass Is made, In the middle of which is placed the 
bark in which the corpse woe wrapped when it was carried to 
the grave. All the possessions of the camp, but especially the 
duly bags of the women, are then purified by smoke from the 
fired grass, while the men of the tribe pour water over one 
another and rub themselves with charcoal.!® Jumping across a 
fire in preparation for a journey was at one time practised in 
Persia,^ and the custom has already been noted above in con- 
nexion W'ith the boys' seclusion among the Bathonga. The 
great fire festivals of the European peasantry, as well as the 
fire-walking ceremony, appear in like manner to have for their 
object the general freeing of the community in the districts 

1 See ahovQ, p. 460. 5H. Ling Roth, JAl xxl. 133 f. 

» A. W. Nieuwenhuls, Qtx^ durch Borneo, Leyden. 1604-07, 

p. 307 . » V . » 

* Kniijt, quoted by Frazer. Ptyehe’s Task^, p, 63. 

< P<5rte, ‘Les Reminiscences d'un missionnaire du Basuto- 
land, Les Mtsaiom cathoUqxtes^ xxvilU 118961 371. 

®R. E. Guise, loc. cit. 

^ Seligmann, EJl£ iv. 709 ; Hobley, JBAlJil 429 ; Jiiaod, L 
243-245. 

8 H. H. Johnston, toe. cit. ; K. K. Dundas, in Erazer. Psyche’s 
TasV^, p. 121. 

» Junod, ii. 68. 10 Hill-Tout, p. 210. 

1! Hobley, loc. cit. 

w B. Spencer, Patice Tribes of the Northern Territory of 
Suitraha, London, 1914, p. 243. 

!S ‘Extracts from the Travels of Pietro delle Valle in Persia.* 
Pinkerton, ix. 11. 


from evU influences and evil spirits, and therefore, like the 
devil-driving or devil-clearing ceremonies, may be regarded in 
a broad sense as purificatory in Intention.! 

(?) Transference of impurity ; the scapegoat . — ^The 
principle of the transmissibility of impurity was 
sometimes called into play in order to remove the 
defilement. It was transferred to some one who 
was already tabu. 

In New Zealand, if any one touched the head of another, the 
head being a peculiarly ‘sacred* part of the body, he became 
tabu. lie purified himself by rubbing his hands on fem«root, 
which was then eaten by the head of the family in the female 
line.® In Tonga, if a man ate tabued food, he saved himself 
from the evU consequences by placing the foot of a chief on his 
stomach.® 

The idea of transmission also appears in the 
custom of the scapegoat. 

In Fiji a tabued person wiped his hands on a pig, which 
became sacred to the chief,* while in Uganda at the end of the 
period of mourning for a king a ‘scapegoat,' along with a cow, 
a goat, a dog, a fowl, and the dust and fire from the king's 
house, was conveyed to the Bunyoro frontier, and there the 
animals were maimed and left to die. This practice \^’as held 
to remove all uncleanness from king and queen.® 

The same idea underlies the practice of sin- 
eating {g.Vs), by which the sins of the dead are 
assumed by any stranger who may eat of a cake 
and other food prepared for the purpose.® 

Literature.— A. E. Crawley, ‘Taboos of Commensality, 
FL \'i. [1895] 130IT., The 'Jiliffttie Bose, London, 1002; L. K, 
Farnell, The EvohUion of Beligion, do. 1905 ; J. G. Frazer, 
‘On Certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,' JAI xv. [1886] 64 ff., GB®, London, 1911-16, 
pt. ii., Taboo (tnd the Perils of the Soul, pt. !.,■ The Magic Art, 
vi., The Scapegoat, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, Psyche's 
Task^, do. lOlS,* F. B. Jevons, An 7«frod. to the Bist. of 
Beligion, do. 1896 ; A. van Gennep, Les Bites de passage, 
Paris, 1909 ; E. Westermarck, Ml, 2 vols., London, 1908. 

E. N. Falt^aize. 

PURIFICATION (Babylonian). — Purification 
may be considered as including any ceremony or 
ritual observance undertaken with a view to purging 
or cleansing a person, place, or tiling from the rituiu 
consequences of impurity. Impurity was a bar to 
communion with the deity, often to social inter- 
course, and ivas sometimes a real danger to the 
health and well-being of the person or community. 
Most writers who refer to purifi^tion among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are influenced by the 
OT views on the subject, for which see PtnilFlCA- 
TION (Hebrew). Consequently, some chiefly seek 
for parallels to the Hebrew treatment of clean and 
unclean. Others take a wider view and compare 
the usages connected with purification in all the 
religions and civilizations where they can be 
recognized. The subject of rites, exorcisms, and 
other ritual ceremonies is already dealt with in 
art. Babylonians and Assyrians, vol. ii. 
especially pp. 316-318. For the Babylonian 
attitude to offences against chastity the art. 
Chastity (Semit. -Egyptian), vol. iii. p, 498, § 3 
should be compared with Chastity (Introductory). 
For the Babylonian conception of sin and the need 
to be purified from it compare Confession (Assyro- 
Babytonian), vol. iii. pp. 825-827. The way in 
which disease was regarded may he gathered from 
art. Disease and Medicine (Assyro-Babylonian), 
vol. iv. pp. 741-747. The connexion of e.xpiation 
and atonement with purification is brought out in 
art. Expiation and Atonement (Babylonian), 
vol. V. pp. 637-640. Holiness (Semitic), vol. vi. 
pp. 751-759, illuminates the ideas of cleanness and 
purity, and their opposites. 

No formal treatise on the subject has come down 
to us amid the mass of cuneiform literature, mostly 
fragmentary, whioh, however, supplies instruction 

! See, for instances and discussion of object of fire ceremonial, 
GB^, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, J. S29ff. 

2 Shortland, p. CS. 
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and fomiulre for many cases presnmaljly involving 
the need for purification. Prom this mass of ex- 
orcisms, medical receipts, prayers, hymns, spells, 
and magic ceremonies vve have to deduce what 
■was the Babylonian view of impurity and what 
was the method of cleansing or removal of that 
inyjurity. 

This is a long and by no means easy task — ^long 
because of the enormous amount of material to be 
considered, difficult because so much of it is merely 
implicit and admits of so many different estimates 
of its implications. "We have rarely much security 
that we estimate rightly the intention of the 
ceremony, which may really have been directed 
to a completely different aim. 

The sufferer may have been the victim of some 
affliction and quite mistaken as to its origin and 
cause; indeed, it is likely after all to have been 
purely imaginary. If the supposed or implied 
cause of his distress was really what he suspected, 
we may fairly charge the ancient Babylonian with 
being very nervous about himself. But we may 
well believe that the Babylonian ministers of 
religion exercised their ingenuity in inventing 
many cases of conscience and providing remedies 
for them to an extent far beyond the demands of 
those who came to them for help and comfort. To 
judge from what we already know, every abnormal 
experience must have given the Babylonian un- 
easiness, as to his health of body or soul. Certainly 
the belief in demons and their power to plague 
humanity, the suspicion of having offended the 
gods, or broken tabu, must have added many 
terrors to the natural feelings of discomfort and 
apprehension, the prickings of conscience or 
despondency. To the average layman it was by 
no means easy to say wherein he had offended, nor 
against whom, and his good intentions were but a 
slight solace to a man 17110 believed that he might 
be called to suffer not only for unwitting misdeeds 
but also from the malice of devils or men. So he 
hastened to the priest or soothsayer, the magician 
or astrologer, to discover for him his offence or the 
evil influence that was upon him. He may have 
gone in turn to all and certainly was called upon 
to suffer many things of them. 

Whatever their diagnosis of his evil case, it 
seems probable that purification was the first 
requite. But that was not all. When the thing 
to be removed from the man had been recognized 
as sin, disease, anger of the gods, possession by 
devils, or the spell of some witeh, a further treat- 
ment appropriate to the case awaited the victim. 
An obstinate case miglit have to undergo all the 
treatnients in turn. But none was likely to take 
effect if he had not been purified. 

In itself purification might be a washing with 
pure water. This requirement was strongly in- 
sisted upon. Pure water must be procured from 
the Tigris or the Euphrates or, even better, from 
the mouth of the rivers, where their waters met 
and where were the Isles of the Blessed. The 
water must have been kept in a pure place ‘pre- 
served faithfully in the abyss.’ The abyss, apsu, 
was properly the cosmic sea which underlay the 
whble earth, on whose bosom the earth rod.e, to 
which the kings boasted that they had dug down 
their palace foundations, the fresh water sea from 
which arose the springs and rivers. But in every 
great temple stood the ‘ great sea ’ — the laver, also 
called apsu, like Solomon’s brazen sea. Doubtless, 
it is this temple abyss which held the pure water 
referred to. It is called the -water of Eridu, ‘ the 
sweet or good city.’ But, in default of such holy- 
water, the water of wells was allowed, if only it 
were consecrated by a correct incantation. 

Pure water was often modified by the addition 
of herbs or aromatic woods. What these were is 


difficult to ascertain from their names, such as 
6fnii, ‘ herb of Dilbat’ (perhaps the place of Venus- 
Ishtar), a date-stone, straw, gatstsu, ungu ahan 
nisihti (perhaps a ring, set with precious stones, 
possibly as fee to the priest), GAM-GAM scent, 
ourashu (possibly cypress). The btnu plant is 
thought to be ‘tamarisk.’ It is probable that 
such additions had magical efficacy. The washing 
of the hands was repeated often, accompanied by 
different incantations, usually cited by their first 
lines, of which we often know no more, but which 
we may hope gradually to kno-w completely. But 
to follow out in detail the various accompaniments 
of the hand-washing would demand a treatise. 

It does not seem in any case to have been 
necessary to bathe the -whole person ; usually the 
hands sufficed, though the head or forehead is 
sometimes ordered. Special cases demanded a 
cleansing of the mouth, and the water was some- 
times drunk. Sprinkling sufficed occasionally. A 
proper time had to be determined, which was the 
object of divination and the subject of omens. The 
literature of these fit times is extensive and usually 
obscure. Often it is prescribed that the ceremony 
shall be performed in a clean place ; the open 
country or the desert would do. But for perfect 
security a btt rimqi was built. This was a ‘ wash- 
ing-house,’ or lustration-chamber, and was often 
attached to a house in the city, possibly to a priest’s 
house or for the convenience of anj- who could pay 
for its use. There was a distinct ritual for the btt 
rimgi, whither the polluted should be taken. The 
ceremony was performed in special vestments of a 
sable hue, worn both by the suppliant and by the 
minister. 

Apparently the motive of the washing was the 
symbolical removal of the contamination and often 
its lymbolical transfer by the water to some object, 
rendered by incantation a representation of the 
supposed author of the trouble — e.g., a clay or wax 
image of the witch. This image could then be 
buried, burned, or otherwise destroyed, and the 
sufferer freed from his uncleanness. But in this 
case also the methods are most varied, and no 
exhaustive treatment is possible here. 

It is nob clear just how much of the treatment 
was merely purification. A sick person had to be 
purified before he could be cured, for without 
purity he could not expect the cure to work at all. 
But the full cure may be regarded in his case as a 
purification. Hence the -word has been used to 
cover all the process by which a man who believed 
that his distress came under the head of unclean- 
ness was relieved of his ailment. As he did not 
confine the idea of nncleanness to any very simple 
category, it is hard to say what cleansed him of it, 
and the whole of the above-named articles must be 
read to exhaust the already recognized ideas of 
purification. It is dangerous to attempt classifica- 
tion of the kinds of nncleanness. But analogy 
suggests some classes. 

Sexual impurity is very hard to define. On the 
one band, all sexual intercourse involved the 
necessity for purification. But, on the other 
hand, the Babylonians seem to have allowed even 
homosexuality. It is difficult, therefore, to state 
■wherein consisted the impuri^ of irregular inter- 
course. Possibly excess, leading to the reaction of 
lassitude, was productive of the suspicion that the 
patient was under a spell or a demon. This may 
have been extended by fear to all cases of indulg- 
ence. But we must know more before we can 
fairly generalize, and our material, with all its 
fullness, has many omissions, which may or may 
not be significant. 

Fear of. consequences, when there was so much 
to fear, hard to distinguish from consciousness of 
■wrong-doing, was evidently the motive to declare 
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oneself unclean and seek purification. The spirit- 
ual director would move the penitent to confession 
and quite hone.stly prescribe a treatment deemed 
likely to be efiective. 

LTTXKAnmE. — ^The Jiteratare quoted in art. Babtujstajtb asd 
AssmiASs and the relevant sections of artt. Ciiastitv, Cos- 
FESsios, Disease and Medicine, Expiation and Atonement, etc., 
is ample for a preliminary treatment of the subject. Much 
further research is needed before a clear and consistent view 
can be set out, if that can ever be attained now. Distinction 
wili have to he made between the usages of different periods, 
and chances of view may be detected. 

C. H. W. JOHKS. 

PURIFICATION (Buddhist).— The relimons 
movement which is known as early Buddhism 
did not take as its central doctrine an ideal of 
purity to be aimed at by a system of ritual purifi- 
cation. Its oivTi keynotes are those of individual 
enlightenment, of release, of spiritual vision, and 
of movement to a goal discerned thereby. But 
early Buddhism largely made itself felt as a protest 
and reaction against a system, or systems, of 
elaborate rites and practices cultivated for the 
express purpose of obtaining absolution and puri- 
fication from the impurities inherent in this fleshly 
mechanism and in the deeds wrought by it. As 
formulated doctrine, a religion was referred to as 
dhamma, but, as end gained by ritual works, it 
was referred to as sudahi (or visuddhi, ‘purify,’ 
‘purifying,’ ‘cleansing’). Buddhism laid down 
ite own dhamma as insight into truth, and as path 
or means of attainment. But we see it turning 
aside from these to take account of the prevailing 
notion of ritual purification. It condemned the 
methods in practice; it substituted ‘inward 
spiritual grace ’ for external symbols, and upheld 
its own ‘ vision ’ and ‘ way ’ as the true KiSaptris. 

Salvation envisaged as {vi-)sttddhi, when Bud- 
dhism arose, appears in many of the early Pali 
documents, as the belief or ‘view’ of Brhamans 
and recluses : 

*Tbe riewd of recluses and brahmins, not of ns, wfao deem 
that fuddhi is bj moral conduct, that iuddhi is b^ ritual, or by 
both' (Dhamma-eangaxii, 5 1005).i 

* With us alone is suddhi, so they declare ; not in other norms 
(,dhamin(u) is Visuddhi* (^SutUhl^ipdia, 824),5 

*Not 60 

Were pure (religicn) to be reached ' 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 8D3).? 

‘The celebrant in many a sacrifice, 

I fostered sacred fire, oblations made ; 

"These be the pure and holy rites 1"* metboujrht’ 

(ib. 341). 

‘Some recluses and brahmins bold that purity !s by dieting 
... by transmigration® . , , by rebirths ... by sphere of 
being ... by oblations ... by tending a (perpetual) fire* 
(iIa3jh\ma‘Jsikdya, L 80 f.). 


*Ix) J ye who blindly Trorship constellations of bearen, 

Ye who fostering fire in cool grove wait upon Agni, 

Deeming ye thus might find purification (suddAt)’ , . . 

(Psalmt of the Sisters, 14S). 

The rites and practices to gain suddhi — othenviee 
referred to as release (mohsa [q.v,}) from demerit — 
most frequently condemned in Buddhist scriptures 
are of three lands : (1) asceticism, (2) fire-ritual, 
(3) baptism, or frequent immersion in any con- 
venient (usually) running water. Thus the ‘ diet- 
ing ’ alluded to above consisted in reducing the daily 
food to a minimum vegetable diet, even to a single 
bean. There was, again, the tapas ('austerity’) 
of the five fires (one on each side and the sun over- 
head), and all the petty acts of self-thwarting and 
self-denial enumerated in Dlgha-Nihaya, i. 165 f. 
[Dialogues of the Suddha, i. 226 f.), and elsewhere. 
They were less characteristic of Brahmans than 
of recluses generally, whether these were Brah- 


1 Ed. PTiS, London, 1885; Dhamrrui‘Sar\gar^i: a Buddhist 
ManuaX of Psychological Ethics, ed. 0. A. P. Rhys Davids. 
London, 1900. 

3 Ed. PTS, London, 1918. 

* PTS, ed. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 1913. 

* Lit. * this is suddhi.* o ct Jdtaka, Iv. (tr.) H7. 


mans or not. Nevertheless in the anthologies a 
Brahman is made to say ; 

‘Painful the penances I wrought for heaven, 

All ignorant of purity's true path ’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 219). 

Protest against the belief that such practices 
made for real purity finds expression in a sutta 
describing the Buddha resting in the sense of 
enlightenment and of deliverance from his own 
self-torturing exercises that had brought him no 
light. The tempter assails him by suggesting 
doubt : 

‘ITis penitential tasks abandoning, 

Whereby the sons of men are purified. 

The impure fancieth that he is pure. 

When he hath stra 3 'ed from path ol puritj'. 

{The Buddha ;] 

Full well I understood how any rites 
Austere, aimed at the overthrow of death, 

Belong to matters useless for our good. 

Yea, nothing good they bring along with them, 

Like oar and rudder in a ship on land. 

But morals, concentration and insight — 

The Path to Enlightenment — these were my tasks ; 

That Path creating and developing. 

Have I attained the purity supreme * 

(Sariiyutta, L 103). 

A more typical Brahman view, however, is that of 
the Bharaavaja referred to as Suddliika (‘purity- 
man/ ' puritan *) : 

•Though he be virtuous and penance work, 

There is in all the world no brahmin found 
Thus rendered pure. 

In Veda-lore expert and in the course 
His class la^’s down :^thus is he purified, 

Unique 'mong men * (ib. 1 . 166). 

This expertness in tJie latter field (charana, 
explained By the commentary as gotta-charana, 
the practice of the clan or gens — in Sanskrit, 
charana) includes (a) all religions otservances 
peculiar to the Brahmans, and (J) all ‘colour’ or 
class relations. The specific difierences marking 
off the four social classes of early India one from 
another are called ‘colour-purity’ {chatu-vatyrit 
suddhi) in Majjhima, ii. 132. The Brahman 
claimed priority in class ‘on account of his pre- 
eminence, of the superiority of his origin (Brahma), 
of his ohservance of restrictive rules, and of his 
particular sanctification ’ (Laics of Manu, x. 2 
iSBB XXV. (1886) 402]). The Buddha, as against 
such a claim, affirmed that social worth depended 
solely on character and quality of work. There 
was no ‘ colour ’ bar to purity, social or religious : 

•And be be noble, brahmin, commoner, 

Or labouring man, or of a pariah class : — 

^\l]o stirs up effort, puts forth all his strength, 
Advances with an ever-vigorous stride, 

He ma}' attain the purity supreme ’ 

(Sarjiyutta, L 166). 

Of religious observances, which every Brahman 
house-father was qualified to celebrate (see art. 
Brahman), none appeared to incur the protestant 
disapproval of early Buddhism so often as those of 
oblations to fire and of ceremonial bathing. Both 
are denounced as merely external, and therefore 
misdirected and futile. Let the suttas speak for 
themselves : 

[The Buddha :] 

* Nay, brahmin, deem not that by mere wood-laying 
Comes purity* Such things are all external. 

To him who thus purification seeketb 

By things without, none is made pure, the wise say. 

I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only uithin bumeth the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire burns, ever tense and ardent, 

I, Arahant, work out the life that's holj’* 

(fiTaipyiiffa, L 169). 

Again, to a matron who was making her regular 
food-ofifering to Brahma, while her son, a saintly 
hhikkhu, stayed without on his round for alms, 
the Buddha says : 

‘Far hence, 0 brahminee, is Brahma’s world, . . . 

And Bmhm& feedeth not on food like that . . . 
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I«o tiero t this Cnvhmadcen, son of thlnc» 

A wan ui)o past the jrmls hath won hW way, • • » 

. . . liath como up Vo thy house (or aims % • » 

Meet tor oblations from l»oth k^Is atiU men, • • • 

Ih* evil undcflled, irrown calm and cool, . . • 

Ills heart at utter l^eaee, alt vices purred , . , 

Let him enjoy the choice meats thou hast served • 

{{b, L 111), 

Another of the rituulistic Bhdrnrlvilja clnn invites 
the Buddha to go bathing in Die Bfihtthfl river. 

The Buddha asVs : * What of the river, brahmin, what can U 
do?* Tlje reply Is: *3Iany consider it as a means of deliver* 
ftnee and of merit; many people let it bear away their ovl! 
deeds (tarmn).* 

XiuiUlhai] 

♦WhatbooU the BAhiilji, or the OayST . . 

For ever ami a day ids foot may plunj:® 

Therein, yet are his smutty deeds not cleansetL 
They will not purt^e the man of passions vHe, 

To him lhat‘8 pure, ever ’tls Thalffudlme, 

To him Ihst'a pure, ever 'tls Sabbath-day, 

To him U\at‘8 pure and In his actions dean, 

Ever Ms practices effectual prove, 

llere, brahmin, Is *fc that thou ahouldstUathlnif ^n5^~ 

Become a haven sure for all that breathes ; 

Speak thou uo lies, harm thou no llvinjr thins:. 

Steal nought, have faith, In nothing’ he thot) mean. 

Bo Ilvlnc, what arc river-rite* to thee T * 

L 35). 

To another Bralimnn who confcs'^cs to Iwlief in the 
moral cleansing power of water, the rchuko takcii 
this form ? 

‘The Korm's a lake, Its strand for bathln;* virtue. 

Clear, undefllcd, praUed by the good to gooti men. 
Wherein In foolh masters of lore come t>atldng. 

So, clean of limb, to the beyond paw over* 

(5d»ppii/fa, i. 583). 

In the nnthoIoKica Sister Piinnri pours ridicule on 
0 Brfthrann seckiuK n shiverinc purity in the 
water, in which lie must iiiovitahly he excelled hy 
nny nniriiol litiving its Imbitnt in tlmt clement 
(jPrrt/mj of tht Sirlers, Ixv.). 

The quoted psaseges throw Bonic light on the 
ftdvocncj’ by Buddhism of ethienJ purity unaided hy 
ritual gymoolB. Some further testimony will assist 
in bodying out their ideas of purity, and their 
application of it to their own snecific doctrinas. 

Wo find the purification idea applied to the 
possihUity of melioration in nil rational beingn. 
The Bndulm maintains, against a current fccptica! 
doctrine, that beings cither dctcriomtcd (‘became 
defiled’) or advanced (‘became purified') through 
a sufEcient cause. Tliis was tliclicdonically mixed 
nature of the factors of life. In otlier words, our 
c.xpericnco Is suflicientiy pleasant to make the 
thinCT of this world seductive, and nutllclcntly 
painlnl to make os long for Bomething better 
{&iinjo(f/a, iii. 69 f.). This is called the ‘twofold 
doctrine hard to penetrate ’ [Dt^ha, ill. 274). 

How did Buddhism conceive tlio nature of 
defilement (ranf,-i7«a, upakikm) and its opjiosUc! 
Conscwttuncxs, or heart (ckitfa), was not considered 
as intrinsically impure. Though ‘formless’ or 
immaterial, it was likened to n radiant or flashing 
clarity, infinitely swift and plastic in procednre, 
but linblo to defilement by adventitions influences 
(Ahffutlara, i. 6-11). Tlicso made theirndvent on 
occasion of sense. In reacting to sensc-Imprcs- 
Bions, a number of mental adjuncts were held to 
come into play, such as feeling, volition, emotions, 
etc. Prominent among these were the three 
radical conditions (‘roots’) of immoral activity — 
wpetito or lust, enmity, dullness or nnintolligencc. 
The corresponding three opposites might come into 
play instead — disinterestedness, love, intclligCDce 
or insight Tlie karma from previous lives would 
decide tills in the first instance ; nurture and 
training would modify the adjuncts during life. 
But defilement consisted in the three immoral con- 
ditions exerting themselves in response to tho 
calls of sense. That defilement is fully described, 
e.g., in tho Amagandha Suita {Sutia-Nipdla, SBE 
r The tjwlcal ceremonial bathing waa In the OayS, at the 
apring.lMifval ol Phalgo (Pialnut tif Oui Srithnn, p. 181). 


X. [1881] 40 f.), ns consisting in violence and 
Injustice, Bcnsimlity, covetousness, and deceit, 
obstinacy and conceit, etc. Again, sixteen iorras 
of c/nVfrt-dclilcmcnt are given in the Valt/idjiama- 
Suita {ilfajjhima, i. 30 f.). 

i’lirilication from all these spiritual defilements 
consisted, ns tho latter suiici shows, in n mental 
awakening (1) to new ideals, (2) to tho nature of 
defilement ns such j and in an emotional upheaval 
and enbseqiicnt trnnquillixation, the defiling 
tendencies having been ejected. Tiio process of 
course took time, and was lield to ho perfected only 
hy progress along tho ‘Four Patlis,' i.e. stages 
of tlio ]>atli, to saintship. It is illustrated (ib.) 
negatively and positively by a wcll-clcnnscd cloth 
taking on a fine dye, or again hy refining in file : 
•Utile by little, one by one, as paes 
Tlic momenta, gradiially let llio wl«e, 

UVe amlih the blemishes ol ellvcr, bfow 
Tlie »i>ccts tliat mar lilt purity an’ay ' 

IDhammapada, 23S). 

Another favourite purity simile is tlmt of moon or 
snn getting free from cloud, rcsjilendent in a 
clear sky : 

‘ rassloillrae, purlfleel, onilrnicd as the moon when clear of 
blotting (cloud)* {Suttrt'Sipdta, CZO). 

Wo have seen Buddhism using purity ritual os 
metaphor to emphnsiro the iiiwardncssof its ideal. 
More appropriate is tiio figure liorrowed from tlmt 
craft on wlucli its central doctrine was modelled, 
to wit, medicine. The possible cure of certain 
ailments for whicli tlio phyBiciaa prescribes jiurg- 
ing and catliartics (cnmoria, vircchduii) are com- 
pared [Aiiguttara, v. 218 f.) with tlie sure remedy 
for all .siitiering in tho ‘ Ariynn Eiglitfold Path ’ of 
tho perfect life. Tlio convalescent is described, 
not la purified, Imt ns emancipated or released— a 
more clmrnctcri.stic Buddhist ideal, ns has been 
stated above, than that of purification. 

Once annexed, the ideal of purity svns applied to 
ererj' kind of jiroDciency of heart and hcnii. The 
ncinc of purity [ko{i-pariiitddhn) in conduct svo-s 
to exercise self-reference — not to do unto othcra 
what would he disagrecnhlo if done to one’s self 
(Samyuttn, v, 252 f.). Tlio inwanl purifying fire 
rcfcTTed to by tho Buddlia (see nbovo) is explained 
n.s liis insight. Vision and insiglit have to ho 
• cleansed,’ hut different tcinpcrnmcnts arc stated 
to attain this ide.al in difleront w-nys {ib. iv. 19i- 
105). Mystical or snpemormal sight and hearing 
arc also defined as purified or clarified (fisotMifa) 
ns well 03 ‘ divine ’ {dibba, ' godliko,’or • angelic ’J.* 
Achievements of this kind ore attributed, in 
vnrj’ing degrees, to recluses graduating in saint- 
ship. Jint none of the emphnsis of Cfiristinn 
inj’sticiBin on tho purity or clarity os such is to bo 
found in tho Buddhist canon. 

P'inally, three special applications of tiio parity 
ideal may be noted, namely, to morals, to tho work 
of teaching, and to the rurnmum bonum. 

Thus observance of tho five sets of rules for the 
order are technically called ‘the five purities’ 
(J'limya, v. 132; of. Vinaga Texts [SBE xiii. 
(1831)], i. 16, 65, etc.). 

‘Perfectly pure tc-aebing’ is such ns is under- 
taken because of tho excellence of tho doctrine’s 
ideal and method, and out of love and compassion 
felt by the teacher {Sartiyutta, 11. 199). 

‘Purity’ is again annexed ns one of the 44 
synonyms for salvation or nibbCina (li. iv. 372), and 
this is nt times referred tons ‘ tho purity supreme.’ 
Thus envisaged, tlio sovereign means of attaining 
it was that of tho exercises in self-knowledge 
known ns the 'Four Applications of Mindfuincas’ 
(Dialogues, ii. xxri.): 

*tbt psth that Irods only to tho pariOcatlon of beings ... to 
the rcnllxatlon ol Klbbina,* (Tho translation *ono and only 
path* In that work (obdiiano} to not correct) 


1 Sco, o.g,, Dtalcgves, 1. 69. 91. 
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Insight into impermanence, suBering, and non- 
existence of soul are called no less * the path to 
purity’ {Dhamtnapada, 277-279; Psalms of the 
Brethren, 676-678) — a phrase that became immor- 
talized for all Buddhists of the Theravada teaching 
don-n to tlie present day as the title of Buddha- 
ghosa’s classic work, the Vistiddhi-ATagga. 

LmpJLTURK. — All the texts and translations quoted are named 
in the text, and ^1, except those in SHE and in SBB, are 
among the Pali Text Socie^'’fl publications. 

C. A. F. Ehvs Davids. 

PURIFICATION (Chinese). —The technical 
term usually employed by the Chinese to denote 
the rites connected nuth ceremonial purity is a 
word which in modem Pekingese is pronounced 
chai. The word is used, especially among Bud- 
dhists, to denote the practice of abstinence from 
animal food ; but it implies much more than this. 
The ■Nvritten character lor chai is a modification of 
another character efii (radical 210); indeed, in 
classical literature ch'i is used where modem 
writers would use cAai ; and this fact provides us 
with an unmistakable clue to the original ideas 
which the term was intended to convey. CKi 
means ‘to regulate,’ ‘to arrange in order,’ ‘to 
make even,’ ‘ to equalize,’ ‘to establish uniformity’ ; 
and, when used in an ethical sense, it implies the 
due regulation or adjustment of the whole person- 
ality — physical, intellectual, and moral. The pro- 
cess of adjustment (chai) was regarded as an 
essential preliminary to the exercise of priestly or 
sacrificial functions, and it implied fasting, self- 
control, and an inward purity of which physical 
cleanliness and spotless raiment were outward and 
risible signs.^ 

l. The State ritual.— The principal authority 
for sacrificial and other religious rites in ancient 
China is the Zi Chi {SBE xxvii. and xxviii. [1885]). 
In that Chou dynasty classic we find the greatest 
stress laid on the necessity for grarity, sincerity, 
and reverence in all who take part in such rites. 
We are told that sacrifice is not ‘ a thing coming to 
a man from ■without; it issues from within him, 
and has its birth in his heart.’ Religious cere- 
monial is not merely an external show, nor should 
it be carried out for selfish reasons or in expecta- 
tion of reward; it is the outward expression of 
inward feelings, and, unless those feelings are of a 
pure and disinterested character, the ritual in 
which they find expression will necessarily lack 
dignity and impressiveness. Hence it is only men 
of exalted virtue -who should presume to officiate 
at sacrifices (SBE xxvii. 61 f., xxviii. 236 f.). But 
even men of the noblest character must not occupy 
themselves with sacred things without scrupulous 
self -preparation ; hence, ‘ when the time came for 
offering a sacrifice, the man wisely gave himself to 
the work of purification’ (SBE xxviii. 239). To 
effect this purification, he had to guard himself 
against all noxious and unclean things and to keep 
his desires under strict control. He shunned music, 
because music would cause mental distraction and 
excitement. He kept all wayward thoughts out 
of bis mind, and concentrated his attention on the 
way of rectitude. He refrained from unnecessary 
movements of his hands and feet. He strove to 
bring his intellect and his moral seutiments to the 
highest degree of clarity and refinement. MTien he 
bad succeeded in conducting himself in this manner 
for the required number of days, he was in a fit 
condition to enter into communion ivith spiritual 
beings (ih. 239 f.). 

Of this purificatory process there were two stages. 
The lower stage, known as san chai, ‘ lax purifi^ca- 
tion,’ lasted for seven days ; tlie higher, known as 
chih chai, ‘strict purification,’ occupied the three 
days immediately preceding the performance of the 
1 Ct art. Fasttso, vol. v. p. 761, 5 4. 


sacrificial ceremony. The process involved bathing 
(mu git), the wearin" of clean raiment, restriction 
to the simplest food, and abstinence from sexual 
relations. The person undergoing ‘strict’ chai 
separated himself from his family, and lived by 
himself in apartments other than those which he 
usually occupied. He wore unadorned garments 
of a black colour, because these were regarded as 
consonant ivith, or symbolical of, the solemn nature 
of his thoughts, which should be concentrated on 
the unseen world (SBE xxiTi. 448 ; see also J. 
Legge, T^c Chinese Classics^, i., Oxford, 1893, p. 24S). 
Great stress was laid on the inutility of attending 
merely to the external aspects of the purificatory 
rites. Mencius implies that a well-regulated mind 
was far more important than outward comeliness 
and correctness, when he tells us that even a leper 
(ora person of external repulsiveness) may sacrifice 
to God, prorided he carried out the rules of chai in 
the proper spirit.' 

The sacrificial rites for which purification was 
and still is considered necessary are mainly those 
connected with the cult of ancestors, and purifica- 
tion is therefore theoretically binding upon all 
heads of families and others whose business it is to 
lay sacrificial offering before the family tombs or 
the spirit-tablets in the ancestral temple. But the 
rule applies ivith equal force to the stately cere- 
monies which are or were conducted by the emperor 
or his deputies in connexion with the cult of canon- 
ized sages and heroes such as Confucius, Knan-Ti, 
and Yo-Fei; the worship of the Supreme Deity 
and the dirinities of eartn, mountains, rivers, and 
other nature-spirits; and the propitiation of the 
spiritual beings w-hose function it is to distribute 
the rainfall, to ward off pestilences and other 
calamities, to promote the growth of crops, and to 
regulate the seasonal changes. The inipressive 
ceremony of the ■worship of Shang-ti (the Supreme 
Being) at the winter solstice took place at the 
marble Altar of Heaven, which is situated in the 
midst of a -wooded park in the southern section of 
the city of Peking. The theoretical sanctity of 
the emperor’s person did not exempt him from the 
duty of undergoing chai before he was qualified to 
act as high-priest for myriad-peopled China. 

Three daj-s belore the ceremony his majesty moved Into a 
building called the ehai 'puriOcation palace/ situated 

Tiithin the ‘lorbidden citv.* Here, In cloistral stillness, he was 
expected to remain two aaj's and nights. On the third day he 
proceeded to the sacred enclosure of the Altar of Heaven, and 
was conducted to another ehai kung, where he kept solitarj* 
vigil during the last of the three nights of ‘strict purification.* 
Similar purificatory rites tvere in ancient times 
performed by the emperor at the beginning of the 
four seasons. 

Three da>-8 before the festival of Li*Ch*an (‘Beginning of 
Spring*) the Grand Recorder informed the emperor that ‘on 
such and such a day the spring will begin.* Thereu^n *the 
son of Heaven devotes himself to self-purification, ana on the 
day he leads In person the three ducal ministers, his nine high 
ministers, the feudal princes (who are at court), and bis Great 
officers, to meet the spring la the eastern suburb.' 3 
The emperoris duties and prerogatives in connexion 
with these State rituals were to some extent shared 
by his consort, though the imperial pair were 
separated from one another during the period of 
purification.* In the third montn of spring a 
ceremony took place in which the empress acted 
alone. 

* In this month orders are given to the foresters throughout 
the country not to allow the cutting down of the mulberry 
trees and silk-worm oaks. , * . The trays and baskets ^itb the 


IJ. Legge, The Chinese Classics-^ li.^ Oxford, 1895, p. 330. 
For the translation of ‘leper,’ which is doubtful, see H. A. 
Giles, C(37\/ucia7iism and tfs Eivals, London, 1915, p. 93. 
Leree's tr., Mvicked,* is unsupported by the commea ators 
and is inappropriate. 

• SBB xxvii. 253. , For similar observances at the other 
seasons see ib. pp. 2C9, 284, 297. For a reference to the 
emperor’s restrict^ diet when undergoing purification see 
E. Biot, Le TeheoU’Li, Paris, 1S51, 1. 721. 

* See, c.p., SBE xxviii. 433 ; cf. Biot, U. 16, 18 1 
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tlAnd* (for the trpmm uml c«>?oon») pit rtaily. The 
»flfr tirnl futinjr. i;«« In in-tTOn in Kin fnK.nm nKiUlo 
iiMfk nn thr innllmrTy lire** (.V/iK xsvU- ; ft. sxvlil. 

Tlii.1 WM ilone in onlnr thnf llio wonion of Chinn 
>niplit liC oncotirnKin! to {eel tliitt, wiinn they 
lalxiurcii nl one of t!ie RTcnt tmtiotml iini«»trie*i— 
the jirixiuction of ^ilk — they 'vero folinwini; the 
csamjiie itnil carrym!; out the prfnujitx of tins firct 
latly in the Innd, Siinilur rcccpiilion vns ftrconlcit 
hv the emperor to the iinhiitry of nerieiilture j for 
the custom was tliat in tlic first inonlli of siiriii}; the 
cnij'oror jirnvcd to heaven for lionntifii! hnrvfsta^ 
unit tfien, with tii' own hand on thojiionfrli, tumid 
up three furrows (SlU' xxvli. £.* I f.}. Tltis rite has 
lieon kept up till our own <iny. 

S. Purification in Confucianism, — A modem 
writer has Imrardcd the st-ats'inenl that in Con- 
fucianism f.astinp is jwrhajis • svjiolly unttro'piired ' 
\Kl!r'> X. IP.'i). Tills remark is hy no mean* 
accurate, for ritual fastin;; is an es-entiai part of 
tlie rites of pntHirntioii referred to in the JA CIA, 
and the/,i Chi ranks r.s n Coiifiietan rla'iic. In 
hk, xxix. We lind the folhminc remark nttrihufed 
to Confucius idueeU ; 

• Viril aeU fis'.n r are rreehel(a» a rrcj^imllctO (sf t'rslar 
the r;.;ril* (in rsTilh's) ; K;s rfai ahU CJcr.K, la ehl-J. tn aja,^r 
refers Kis raliT arc l..s.'tsliin.| Ihrs,* als^rsa-as-* 

acre aj’.i.'.nlrS ahoett tcsiVca Ihraa Ihii-r* 

cuV rtirrraM‘(hW,' iiiiil. ;SU 

From other rourres r.l -o wc have ample evideticr* 
that Confucius t>y no means ifrnorpl these ritual 
oleervanec-s. In n chassic.al pa««ape wc are l<dd 
that there svere three ihinps which Confucius took 
s erj’ K-riou'ly and in rcyard to srldch he ahnwed 
the prcalc*t reverence and firemnsjs-etion. 'fli("o 
were purification fc/mi), w arfate, and disease(l.ep);e, 
i. It'S). Tlio fcli'etiou is not »o Mhiinsir.a! and 
arVitrarj' ns may lie Mipj-osesl. The thini, it will 
l>c ohHTved, concern* the individual human life, 
which it mars or cuts short j tlie aecond afreet" 
tho welfare of rociety and the ri«c and fall 
of statc-s : while the first is a* 'Dciateil with the 
tolcnm rites that arc Is lieved to ojwn a ehannel of 
coninmnication ta'lween livitiymen and thcrpirilnnl 
world. From another ii!i.”.af;e we lenro th.at Con- 
fucius 'purifiisl hinoell svith water' l>eforo poir.p 
to court t'l announce the murder ot a feuded j.riup-, 
Leppe ritdiily is/mts out in piunc.vion with this 
pas-.uoe that the Chinese phrase {mn jm) tepre- 
rented hy the-e worile ‘implies all the fas'.inj; and 
nil the solemn preparation as fur a racrilite or other 
proat occ.-teltin ’ (i. ‘dSI). In the, ranie cla'--ic (the 
Lun I'll) v.c re.ad that Confucius, svhen ouderpoinp 
cJiai, arrayed him-elf in clean linen cloth, i'han;;c,i 
his diet, and rat elsewhere than in his usual a.-nt 
fLt'i-'pc, i. IKtJ), In the classic usuivlly known to 
Europe.ms as TfiC Ihictrini: 11/ the HiUon Confucius 
is rcprC'cnted as havinp uttered the followinp 
words : 

‘IlewanivKj'ilatVtesnlrltiist Wler* risnllrtt Ktclr newer*! 

aff t*f ji Of»’J llif aL'iirv f'f t-jr^ to »^rrrc>r» trttrsr, ^#1 
tKfy are l?i;Ti:»f;rr.t In a!] th5n;'«. It i« fir ihr?-! that n:*»n 
jinrifr l» <*» a't'i (inn risiii array amJ eit*-at!l».h ihe nt* • rf 

aacr‘.r.cc an*3 

Not only was [lurilie.alion known to and prnelised 
hy Confucius and Ids direiple* and roiitemjsirnries ; 
it also forms part of the ritual of the suit of wliirh 
Confucius himself is Ihu central lipure. The chief 
real of thi.sciill is the imposinp tem[ile at Ch'U-fou 
in Shantunp. Tlie temple r tnnds near the cncloMue 
which contains the s.ape's tomh, iind adjoins the 
palace of the ennohled rciiresentativc of the Con- 
iuciaii family — the Yen ShCnp Ktinp, ‘duke of 
e.vtendcd r-apehooil-’ As the rites of tiie Confiieian 
cult Ihroiiphonl the empire are modelled on tlio-c 
practised at Cli'U-fon, spechil Inlercsl is ntlnched | 
to a liook culled the Shiny .'Ifn JA Yo ChAh, ; 
‘liecords of the Ititual and Music of the Holy 
Temple,' which i.s in two small volumes printed 
from wooden hloeks prm-etvcd in tlie temple pro- 


clncts. The latest cilition of this work was pnh- 
iinhfd in 18S7 under the editorial aujiervision of n 
committee connKised wholly of tho rape’s ropnted 
dcscemhints. From this handhook wo may pathcr 
authorilutlvo information concerninj; ifio place 
occtijiicd hy imrificatory rites in tho Confucian 
ceremonial. 

Hftern jUy* before U>e fixwl for lh« tucrfflcUl c«‘ff niony 
lb* duke (*» lifrrfJtUry ikhd r.j|‘<'rlnl^fHlrrit of the 

U» rUfJaJ*) rsirrJre eiit A rite ItsoTm »« 

If thtny, * tlK* purlfloAtJ'tn p? Ihp »v:r<nelal AnlmaU*(oT, »hrep, 

; T'C. d'.jkt> AntJ \\\» 6,’%iUu»riU, fcrrJiyM in thrir roV.-ra 

: rf oHicp. to t!ip tnrk In the anlniila »re kept (the 

hti-t.S/n i Ao-I ifVet unt JrinlihH and vrr!}ic<?ndi£lonfd 
hf Ihp frirth'Tjtiilnt* Ti.r^e Anini*!* »re Ihtn 

I etrrr.v’ji'.taU'riirMSr*! with winn WAter; Atui t^^ir day there* 

: Afi/r, tu.lij the time fc'r the »vrlflrp» thli clrafnlnj rite 
' I* fftw*ntrrL On the »vme d»y A I’focUmatifin U I*iufdAtone 
of tr.c trtr.rJ<‘j:%SM. caKM the Vansr-kafvjnfn. ‘the eaU of 
, »tjrte!>y live temple ofTiirtal* ar^t ail whoM 

' dntyll I* in Uk» jHrl In the rrrfjr.rinlrt %rx CaIJM lip<in to 
I f«‘t‘anp lhrf':4ri»M fc'r jhr rlj#-* of j.firtft-at!<?n, whl h In tht!r 
Mat * f‘?nn f n the troth day t*efs-rfe the avrln-r. rrcia 
th*) tUy on«*rcU the tefnptr-ofTT'*er* iro lUUr to th« 

Irfijt le and rarry ir.Jt » th'’f’''U.‘h c>an*l 0 i^ of it. The court- 
yar.;« are wrested, and all f5u»t ar.d nhhJrh are carefully 
refxtctrd. Tt.U |« t»'‘C>'.n5“a!ly kr.fjvrn aa r.t cTfl., On 

thr U.tfit day Ih* ferrnv'oj Hi# rrilriWtranu cnlrr tJt>cn 

the j’criM of **tK^t* cAaf, At n^on on ifJt day Ihrm \% » 
of roi-e#! oJT-'-Ui*. ty t.hr d'-ikp him* 

ts'ih to 004- f.; u.f tcn:p> pitiM tnewn at the TtJnv'.wIn* 
tr,fn, wi.'fff IVc)’ ttand In ertirr c( i>rf''^‘»}rnrf. The tv'Owir.* 
who are to Cf!l'*Jalc at the emmony, and who ar« U.trttnrt 
ab'^:t lo *t.Ut Ihrra da)!* «\af, thm j^rfenn the 

tfr!'> «^hh> a ficratl (O^ort-lifsfA^fiy) 

mf!» a* >‘j'l the fAIe\*fr*u a^d i.UA-fi'd, i.e. the renra 
(».*.»%) ?.y whl.'h thr rdn‘«!r»r,tt hind lh*mi'l*r» to a faithful 
rf thr nilra ct aUtlr.cr.'rr After IhU 

orrr'r»C-.‘iy U;C car>sU'fatr-« fcr fn>-erd tothc •J'rs^al 

jtaiih".?:# ••t ajort fi-r Ihrlr utf— knowri aiMnf*r-j* 
m, 'j'';rtr'*atl'.n Urt'wrrn lh« h'*''ir» rf S and t cn 

Iheteijr-c day Ihe.v r'.'fit hatfia ar>d arrar Uifu»ela»« In rlran 

f »frwrf.t»tr.adr if plain t Uck (-r.itcft, thej then walk to lha 
un t-f Ti^try anil ilJtri (n^ ef the hutn {cropV.i,MniJ!r.j»X 
•aiutc ririi rtj.rr d<*ct:fciidy, ariij carry o*it crrUln dullra 
t'vnres'tr't with the arranjrr.rr.l cf 1 K 9 •vTif'rUI fftieit. 
Thrif r.‘j.*h‘.* ha»« to W r;<nt lu the 'alien 

wl-.rfv ihry arr tjftti'r U;e » ^j'enlairtn cf cftldalr who aftrr 
dar* en Ihrif r-iur with Urn;* in hacs^t to tr® that Ihrrt U 09 
I'fra'hftf rilra. 

I.'; to tf> detflU* rf the »a.-rl'cUI crTrfiieifjy l»a#5f wt ner<! not 
frrfe^r. Th* rtdmif.aDr * rucrr.ent am»r# when lha »a.rf1f3cial 
anl'>» arr »''IruiTuj p’aiT-i in trrr.t t ? the ••plriVUhieta* nf 
t' nfv;‘I*:* 8^' I hi* rare-u’rr-i atr^v-tste^r. •n:l« can I** done 
ci'ily f:» t-T*r.* • in a atata ef rrfrnv-nUl and ih* 

t'rhrivt »*!'* Uirfrfrrt lo th^e^ who h\re ju»vrorr{ «rt/''l thrlr 
I’.nr daja'atr:.'* Krrn tl.tj*, l.o««'vrf, are r.«>t a'.I's’nrst 

to afjf’-'a'h tie ajian tiUh the aArrlfl-.ul r.vrata ar»*l frt;lU 
fif.tJI a fFsAl fTTTtr,r.’'<y rf psrir. -atlvitn t aa duly UVrn piv'r. 
IV'-.rtv s ri'>.!y r'arn:*hr-l arnfl (rAvn f/\) a fr.ln!*:raril UVraa 
U IVIui cf f‘.»anwa»#^f ar.-t Irar.ef^ra It to a xri-.c’l 

(lujrnj’/n}, wh‘.':!s l»f'r-.pJj an trilnary waO.lr.i: teattn placrst 
CM a fc’ir wr.'«;*n •land. Th^ eflJ-rer Ajyrrt'i.ei'in) 

who It 10 taVe the c'T»rlri*» vp In the aiUn Ih^n poea lhfrr» 5 h 
tl e r,f wat'ilnif hit havit. Vnt> ct It* rsjifiUlrante Ukrt a 
iTf / fiirfew atrip n! frir i:r*I fifth frcni a hat:d*ryi tsa«k**t (»riJX 
kttrfli fi'Wu, a*.d the rl'^th to the cyrrvy.AnVrtsivr.on, 

wl.o »:»<•« U in dry hie handt.^ Tlie latter then prT>‘e*'jf# to 
wii»*i aeiff. (eA>V) wMrh are to held the •v'rtfi-'ial wine, 

n-.f r'xr's’ l« a ttrrr-Srs,.vr«i cup with two ^s.nl and aproifctlny 
hji. ’nitce < f the K-irn afr Ir.teudff! fcr the Bltar cf Co»vfuciui ; 
tteilhef fruf are drttlf.»d for the alUrtrfthe four •ulsordl* 
r.tfe who arr at»'y-U*.e*l with Confu'‘lu* in the eY'*flfIfl»t 
ritee. lhe«e are Yen Jlul (tlie favotirile dlt-dpIeX Trfl, 
JIf r-x Tin {Mcr..';u»X ar-d Ted-t'd* 

Tiicrc ftrt! *nrion« nilcs of discipline which Imvo 
to isioli'crvet! hy nil {s.-rsous wlio occupy jicrnmncnt 
|sist« in connexion with the Corifiiei-'in rites. 
Amiiri!; the oH'ciices wliirh ent.sil distnivnl from 
ullice two nrc of iuts.-rest n.« hearinp on our present 
sulijvct. thic is the oircncc of jii rnha jni chini, 
cuU-rttij: the temjd'! ((o j'erfonu duties coniiertcii 
tlicjcwith) without Imvitip undeiponc purificn- 
tioii. 'I'he other is the oH'cnce of nt snny jii tnino, 
cntcrinp the temple while in n state of inonming, 
nnd concenlinp the fiiiU Tlie tomple-ininistrnnt 
I For rpfrrftir.* to siiullsr functions carrtol out In unclrnt 
tlmrs tiy Kir tuonarvli •«> Sfll: ixvlil. S?.’ ». ; cf. Iliot, I. iS5 f. 

* For e similar custom In sneJent timr.i fcr Iliot, li. 107 1. 

> For furtiicr rrttrrners to lisiui-Masiiicijr m ft rituftl act in 
China see Iliot, i. SO-if., li, 2ru!. It will be seen Kiftl Ihcrc were 
occasion* on viiilch the abiuKon hatj lo lie nerforujej by Ibt 
cniticror himself. For observallon* on the relisiou* sientfloanee 
of Ki« rttr, anti Its nse In other i*aft* of the world, see art. 
liaao, »ol. tL p. 103 1. 
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■who is in monrning is expected to notify the fact 
■without delpy to his official superiors, in order that 
arrangements may be made to have his duties 
temporarily delegated to some one else. 

There are several references in ancient Chinese 
religious literature to a curious belief that, -when 
the rites of strict purification had been scmpiilously 
fulfilled, the purified ■worshipper would see the 
spirits to •whom his sacrifice was to be ofiered and 
on whont his thoughts had been concentrated (see, 
e.g., SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211). This rather 
startling statement should not be taken ns the 
expression of a literal belief that the spirits would 
present themselves before the worshipper’s bodily 
eyes. It is not impossible, indeed, that statements 
of this kind indicate the survival of pre-historic 
beliefs similar to those which existed do^vn to our 
own time among the Eskimo or the American 
Indians, who believed that the fastings and other 
austerities which a youth underwent at puber^ 
would enable him to see his guardian-spirit.* It is 
also possible that among the ancient Chinese, as 
among many sects knoum to Christendom, fasting 
and other ascetic practices were the cause of i 
psychical disturbances which resnlted in ‘ visions.’* 
An interesting parallel to our Chinese text is to be 
found in the * oracle ’ of the Montanist prophetess 
Priscilla, which declared that ' purity unites (with 
the Spirit), and they (the pure) see visions, and 
bowing their faces downward, they hear distinct 
words spoken.’’ The Chinese, however, under the 
sober influences of Confucianism, have shoum little 
inclination to carry their religious austerities to 
morbid extremes; indeed, worshippers are told 
that they should not emaciate themselves till the 
bones appear, nor should they let their seeing and 
bearing become affected by their austenties.* 
Confucian Chinese, therefore, prefer to interpret 
the classical references to the risibility of spirits 
in a sense similar to that in which the term Cien 
yen (‘heavenly eye’) is understood bv Buddhist 
mystics. This ‘heavenly eye’ is much the same 
thing as Plato’s ‘ eye of the soul ’ when it is turned 
towards reality, or the ‘mind’s eye ’and ‘heart’s 
eye’ of Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. 
When our Chon dynasty enthusiast expressed his 
belief that the spirits would become risible to their 
faithful and purified devotee, he probably meant 
exactly what ■n-as in the mind of the 15th cent. 
Christian mystic who said : 

‘Si tu^ esses intus bonus et pnrus, tunc omnia sine impedi- 
mento videres et bene csperes. Cor purum peoetrat caelum et 
Infemum* (de Imit. ChrUti, 11. 4). 

3. Purification in ancestor-cult — Strict purity 
has always been enjoined on those who officiate at 
the sacrifices to the dead. 

'When a filial son Is about to sacrifice, he Is anxious that all 
preparations should be made beforehand. ... The temple and 
Its apartments having" been repaired . . , the husband and 
wife, after riril and fasting, bathe their heads and persons and 
array themselves In full dress.'® 


Purity^ is indicated by the very name of the 
great spring festival of Ch'ing-ming, at which the 
family graves are visited, repaired if necessary, 
and swept clean ; for cKing mtng means 'pure and 
bright.* This phrase contains an allusion to the 


P* 76lf., Austkeities, vol. IL pp. 

5 See H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology. London, 187ft-96, f.< 
Tylor, PC* ii. 410 f.; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of 
Religious Belief New York, 190S, pp. 65, 97: see also art. 
FasTiifo, Yol. V. p. 759. 

* Quoted by Rufus IL Jones, Studies in 3Iystical Religion. 
Londom 1909^ p. 62. * -sf » 

4 SBc xxvju 87. We may refer to the book of llenclus, bow* 
ever, for a curious case in which fasting and purification tccrc 
earned to a morbid extreme (see Legge, it f.) 

» SBE xxriu. 214 ; rf. 292 and Bee xxvii. 87. For obserrations 
on the ritual washing o( the head eee art, Hun, vol. ri. p. 63S 
(5 7 (m,,The Chinese phrase here used is rnti-yH, which is the 
term ordinarily employed to denote ritual ablutions and in- 
dudes washing ot the head (see Legge, 1. 284). 


belief that on this day all nature achieves a general 
purification and renewal. This was symbolized by 
the lighting of ‘new fires’ to take the place of the 
old fires which, in accordance with ancient custom, 
had been extinguished on or before the preceding 
day. The term han shih (‘cold eating’) was 
applied to the day (or to the three days) preceding 
the Ch'ing-ming festival because, as the old fires 
had been put out and the new ones were not yet 
lighted, it was impossible to do any cooking.* The 
ceremony of lighting new fires is almost forgotten 
now, but there is ample evidence that it once took 
place and that it was regarded partly as a purifica- 
tory rite by which evil was extinguished and the 
old life transformed into something new and clean.’ 
Both ‘ pure water ’ and ‘ pure fire ’ occupied a place 
in the ritual offerings of ancient China.’ Frazer, 
referring to a certain fire-ceremony still celebrated 
in the province of Fuhkien, records the significant 
fact that ‘the chief performers in the ceremony 
. . . refrain from women for seven days, and fast 
for three days before the festival.’* The well- 
known custom of letting off fire-crackers, which is 
intended to exorcize earil spirits and efl'eot a general 
purification, is still well kno^wn throughout China. 

‘ Disembodied spirits,’ as de Groot says, ‘ are afraid 
of fire.’’ The original meaning of the Ch'ing-ming 
festival has been obscured in China by the fact 
that the day came to he regarded as the appropriate 
occasion for the performance of the sprmg cere- 
monies in honour of deceased ancestors; and the 
importance of the ancestral cult naturally caused 
the other associations of the festival to recede 
into the background. But the idea of purity is 
associated arith the performance of the ancestral 
rites no less closely than ■n-itb the reneaval of 
nature’s activities, though, as we shall see beloav, 
pollution of a distinctive kind was believed to be 
inseparable from the mere fact of being in mourn- 
ing or of ha'ing come in contact with death. The 
ancient customs forbade any approach to the tombs 
or the spirit-tablets by any member of the family 
who had sullied the honour of bis house by com- 
mitting a crime, or who had brought disgrace 
upon himself or his ancestors.’ This is interesting 
as shelving that something better than mere ‘ ritum 
purity ’ was expected of those who paid religious 
honours to the dead. 

4. Popular purificatory rites. — ^Apart from the 
State rituals and the national cults of Confucius 
and of ancestors, there are many occasions on which 
ceremonial purification in some form or other was 
formerly practised by the people, though in modem 
times most of these rites have tended to become 
obsolete. At an ancient triennial drinking festival 
described in the Li Chi there avas a ceremonial 
washing of bands and rinsing of cups (SBE xxvii. 
56, xxviii. 435 f.). In the Confucian Analectt there 
is an interesting passage wliich, according to the 
commentators, contains a reference to an old custom 
of ‘ washing the hands and clothes at some stream 
in the third month, to put away evil influences’ 
(Legge, i. 249). Purification ceremonies, whereby 

1 See R. F. Johnston, Lion <t7id Dragon in Jicrthsm China, 
London, 1910, pp. 185-187. There is a tvell^known Chinese 
legend which professes to trace the Hon Shih festival to an 
episode attributed to the 7th cent. B.C., but It was probably 
invented to explain a ritnal of which the original meaning had 
been lost. See L. Wleger, iloral Tenets and Cxutoms in China, 
Ho-Kien^fu, 1913, p. 427 f. ; and H. A. Giles, A Chimte BiO’ 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1S98, no. 353. 

3 See PC*, pp. 194 f., 297, 429, and GB?, pt. rii., Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 136L, LL S; cf. art. Fiee, Fiek-Gods, 
toI. li, p. 28. 

5 Biot, ii. 297. 316. SSI f. ; SBE xxvii. 446. 

4 GB^, pt. viL, Balder the Beautiful, li. 8 ; see art. Firb- 
WALBiKo, vol vi p. 30 j cf. Virgil, jEn. xi. 786-788. 

® J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, bk, I. p. 355; see also bk. Ii. pp. 941-952. 

® For an early Chinese discussion andf criticism of this custom 
see Wang Ch'ung's Lun B€ng, tr. A. Forke, Berlin, 1911, pt. iL 
P.S79. 
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disease and other thinf^ of ill omen irere expelled 
from the house or locality, were regularly practised 
in the Chon dynasty, as we know from the Chou 
Li (Biot, ii. 225) ; and in various forms similar rites 
ere still performed on Kew Year’s Eve and other 
creat occasions, and at some of the village festivals.’ 
Purification and fasting formerly took place when 
marriages were announced to the spirits of the 
ancestors {SBE xxvii. 78). Before marriage the 
bridegroom went through ‘ fast and vigx),’ and wore 
a dark-colonred cap to signify the solemnity of his 
thoughts (li. p. 441). At one time it appears to 
have been the custom for a father to fast on the 
occasion of the birth of a child.^ Purification was 
resorted to in cases of e.xtreme illness. 

‘All about the establishment was swept dean, inside and oat. 
. , . ilales and females changed their dxe5a*(S’jB£xrriii. 173). 
The patient himself, if recovery was deemed hope- 
less, was clothed in new raiment. 

In Chinn, as in many other parts of the world, 
contact with death has been supposed to cause 
pollution. We have already seen that a person in 
mourning is forbidden to take part in the rituals 
of the Confncian worship, and that, if he conceals 
the fact that he is in mourning, he is liable to the 
punishment of dismissal. Purification is some- 
times undergone by those who have merely paid 
visits of condolence to a bereaved household, 
though purification of this kind is probably carried 
out as a matter of local custom only, and in a 
perfunctory manner. 

'Som« condolers,* Bara de_ Orpot, ‘hide ft few ^rUo rocta 
under their ganuenta, convinced that the etrooc amell will 
prevent the ImSuencea oi death from clutching: to their bodiea ; 
on leaving the house they throw the root* away in the street. 
Others, on re-eotenng their dwelling, purify themselves by 
stepping over n fire, or over some burning incense powder of » 
kind considered especialJr suitable for this and similar ends and 
therefore atyled Mfnp nfunp. “purification Incense.” 'S fthe 
same writer mentions cases where pollution caused by contact 
with ft corpse la removed ‘by passing through a small fire of 
straw kindled on the pavement-'e 

It seems not improbable that the well-known 
custom of Government officials, after the death of 
a parent, vacating tlieir posts and retiring into 
private life until the period of mourning is over 
(three years in theory, 27 months in practice) was 
basednot merely on the traditional doctrines of filial 
piety hut also on a belief that the interests of the 
State would suffer if persons who were in mourn- 
ing, and therefore ceremonially inipnre, were 
allowed to take part in public affairs. 

5 . Buddhist ntes. — Buddhism has various pnri- 
ficatory rites of its own, and the rituals of all the 
sects make provision for ceremonial ablutions and 
other cleansing rites ; bnt, as these do not materi- 
ally differ from the ceremonies already described, 
it is unnecessary to mention them in detail. 
Keierence has been made to the fact that cAni 
is used by Buddhists to denote abstinence from 
animal food. Pilgrims to sacred hills and famous 
shrines are known in pme places {e.g., the Wa- 
tang mountain in Hupei) as chai kung, a term which 
indicates that snch pilgrims have undertaken to 
confine themselves to a vegetarian diet until their 
pilgrimage is over. To certain bands of rebels and 
revolutionaries the curious name chai fei, ‘fasting 
robbers,’ has been applied.^ The term is derived 
from the fact that the illicit societies which were 
responsible for some of the on ti-dynaatio movements 
of modem tunes often assumed the guise oi guasi- 

1 Of. H, Dori, Reehmhts tur Ja tuptrstUiotu en Chine, 
Shftughftl, J9U-16, Iv. 416 : Johnston, rm. 1T9. 183, 193 f. 

a fifiS xxvU. 471 ; for instances of tins fn other countries see 
ftrt. Fismto, vol. ». p. 7601. 

»!>• Oroot, bk.fcp.S2; see also pp. 102, 209fc, 231, WOf.; 
cfcSBEiivlil. 161 fc 

4 Ds Oroot, bk. 1. p. 137. The steps taken to purify a home 
in which ft death has occurred are described by the ssms writer 
(bk, fc pp. 107-110), but the desoripUon does not ftpply to aif 
parts ol China. Purging the grave with Incense and by means 
of various rites and incantations (described by de Oroot, bk, fc 
p. £09 fc) is practised in some localities (cfc jPC* ii. 430 tfc 


Buddhist sects, or borrowed certain Buddhistic 
usages and formulas for the purpose of throwing 
an nir of religious mystery over their secret rites. 
Such was the White Lotus Society, which was the 
cause of an immense amount of bloodshed in the 
reign of Ch'ien-Lung. 

6 . Taoist view of purity. — In the Taoist system 
purity and purification are regarded from a point 
of view which differs very considenably from that 
of Confucianism. Chai hsin, ‘the fasting (or 
purified) heart,’ is strongly contrasted with the 
chi xsii chxhchai, the ceremonial purification, which 
may be merely external and fictitious. But, when 
Chuang Tztl and other Taoist writers speak of the 
‘fasting heart,’ they do not mean exactly what 
the Confucian means when he insists, ns we have 
seen, that true purification must he internal ns 
well as external. For the Taoist the only thing 
worth fastinCT and purifications is the attainment 
of Tao, and for the single-minded seeker after Tao 
all ceremonies are superfluous and meaningless. 
The ‘fasting heart’ is a negative state in which 
the individual shuts himself off from sense-contact 
with the outer world, and, by discarding every- 
thing that is treasured by ordinary mankind, fits 
himself for the reception of the only thing that 
endures and is incorruptible — the transcendental 
Tao.’ ‘The height 01 self-discipline,’ says the 
Taoist, ‘is to ignore self.’’ But the orthodox 
Confucian cannot ignore self (so the Taoist would 
argue) so long as he lays stress on outward observ- 
ances and attributes importance to the correct 
fulfilment of ‘ rites.’ Moreover, ceremonies imply 
activity — and activity of a kind which, from the 
Taoist point of view, is useless. Man’s function is 
to be rather than to do. The feme sage ‘does 
nothing, and therefore there is nothing that he 
does not do.’’ He is one who has cleared away 
all the impurities that dimmed the lustre of his 
true self and who Itnows that he has transcended 
the limitations of his phenomenal Ego. His 
perfectly purified nature is in complete conformity 
with the ineffable Tao, which is never so fully 
possessed as when it eludes all observation and 
makes no outward manifestation of its presence. 
At the outset of his search for Tao the sage usually 
retires to the lonely bills, where be makes bimseu 
a romantic hermitage among the rocks and woods 
and lives on wild herbs and the pure water of the 
mountain streams. The beauty and wonder of his 
surroundings gradually enter into his soul and 
teach him that all the most glorious manifestations 
of e.xtemal nature are hut signs and symbols of 
spiritual glories that He far beyond the range of 
nnpurified vision. Ashe grows in spiritual stature, 
he catches fugitive glimpses of that loveliness, and 
after a long upward struggle he learns at last ' to 
ride upon the glory of the sky, where his form can 
no longer be discerned.’ * He is now a Imtn-j'en — 
a Chinese term which etymologically means nothing 
more than ‘ a man of the mountains,' but which in 
Taoist lore means one who has attained the im- 
mortality and the spiritual graces which Tao alone 
can confer. One of the highest grades of this 
transcendent state is that of the chingSn, the ‘ true 
man,’ one who • fulfils his destiny. He acts in ac- 
cordance ivith his nature. He is one with God and 
man,’ 

Hb is ft belnp ‘whose flesh is like ice or snow, whose detnean- 
cor ia that ot a virgin, who Bate no trait of the earth, but lives 
on air and dew, ona who, riding on donda with flj-ing dragons 
lor his team, roams bsjond ths Uxnits ol mortality.'S 
Such ia the language in which the old Taoist mystics 
strove to express the inexpressible — language 

1 Cl. H. A. Ollss, Chuang TtH, London, 1839. pp. 42fc, 2S2; 
SBEKxJx.tlS91)208t 

’ ones, p. 205. 

* ib, pp. 97. 121, ISS, 209 ; see also the Tao^U-ching, SBS 
xxxix.tB, 48.79-90, 1061. 

«GUes,p.l61. » 16. pp. 7. 161. 
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■which led in later ages topitiful misunderstandings, 
and ■which fostered the growth of that degraded 
modern Taoism which is a hotch-potch of magic, 
ritualism, priestly mummeries, and demonology. 
The priests of the cult are, for the most part, com- 
paratively harmless members of society — if, indeed, 
it is possible for uselessness and harmlessness to 
co-exist. But they are ignorant, unenterprising, 
and superstitious; and, though they may know a 
good deal about the mysteries of talismans and 
exorcisms, it must be confessed that they show 
very little knowledge of, or interest in, the ‘ mystic 
ivay ’ of philosophic Taoism. 

See also Chastity (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 490. 

Literature.— TUs has been indicated in the article. 

B. Fleming Johnston. 

PURIFICATION (Christian). — Purification of 
course implies defilement. It is the act or opera- 
tion of cleansing, and may be spoken of in regard 
to things physical or things spiritual. 

The sense of sin, whioii has from very remote 
times oppressed man’s understanding, has led to a 
general consciousness of unworthiness in relation 
to the Deity ; and this consciousness is developed 
in proportion to the increasing realization of the 
holiness of God.* The purer the religion, the 
stronger the conviction of separation — far-offnsse 
— from the Deity, through personal defilement. 
In Christianity, therefore, we may expect to find 
this sense-impression at its highest. 

I. NT modification of Jewish teaching. — 
Formerly, when religion itself was regarded more 
or less as nn external thing, external purification 
was considered essential and adequate. Bites of 
purification — ceremonial cleansing — are common to 
all ancient religions. The Jewish religion had 
many elaborate rites of this nature. The refer- 
ences to ceremonial purification which are found in 
the NT are purely Jewish, and therefore do not 
call for consideration here.® It is, however, quite 
otherwise as regards the teaching. Examination 
of our subject from a specifically Christian stand- 
point must start from the controversy about 
purifying between Christ and the Pharisees, of 
■which a record is preserved in Mk 7 (cf. Mt 15). 
The teaching of Christ here, as always, is con- 
cerned with the inward rather than the outward. 
It is true that this was not ' a new teaching’ (cf., 
e.g.. Is 1**'*’), yet so far had the Jewish teachers 
of the time departed from the higher ideals of 
their o^wn prophets that it might ■ivell seem so to 
the majority of people ■ivho heard it. iVe take 
Mk 7, then, as the locus classicus for the Christian 
principle of purification. 

The ceremonial rites of Judaism, though not 
formally abolished, are here relegated to then- 
proper subordinate position. 

* It cannot be too carefully noticed that no condemnation is 
passed npon these ritee of purification In themselves. Had the 
Pharisees recognised their sj-mbolism and deep moral signifi 
cance : had Jesus been certain that when they washed their 
bands they thought of or prayed for purity of heart and life. He 
■would have beep the last person to rebuke them, however 
much they multiplied external forms and ceremonies. These 
are useful as etepping-stones to higher things ; but the moment 
they begin to satisfy in themselves they become snares, and 
lead to superstition.’. 


Hencefortb there can be no ceremonial, but only 
moral, defilement. It is sin alone that defiles a 
man and renders him impure. It is from sin, 
therefore, that purification mnst be sought and 
obtained. Unless ceremonial purification is truly 


1 Only the greatest saint can realize that he Is the greatest 
sinner. 

a B.g., Jn 2« 325, Lk 022 , Jlk i« }s, Lh 6M, Ac 212*- », eta 
SH. U. Luckock, FoctprinU of the Son of Man as traced tv 
Mark, ed. London, 1902, p. 149 1., on Mk 7. Not only does 
Christ not condemn, bnt, on occasion. He orders the observance 
of rites of purification (cf. Mk 1«). Yet it should be remem- 
bered that Be did not aIwa}-8 Himself observe the traditions in 
this respect (Lk liss), nor did His disciples (Mk 72 ). 


symbolic of that which is much higher, much 
holier than itself, it is indeed a vain thing. 

Thus purification becomes entirely symbolic for 
Christians.* St. Paul’s treatment of the question 
of circumcision illustrates his attitude towards 
pnrification and shows that he had grasped the 
principle of Christ’s teaching in this matter. 

2 . The sacraments. — The primary significance 
of baptism seems to have been that of cleansing, 
and usually, though not always, it was understood 
in a more than material sense. The Pauline 
Epistles throughout regard baptism as a cleansing 
from sin. It has been said that the idea of purifica- 
tion attains its highest form in the Christian rite of 
baptism ; certainly it is on the spiritual purification 
that the emphasis is now laid. 

Afl ‘baptism had in Judaism come to mean puriJUatory con- 
secration, with a twofold reference — from an old state and to 
a new— go was it In Chrlstianitj'/S 

The gift of the Holy Spirit does not seem at 
first to have been associated u-ith the baptismal 
ceremony (cf. Ac 8'°). The rite seems to have 
been regarded by the primitive Church simply as 
a cleansing from sin, bringing about the renewal 
of a former undefiled state. The convert mnst be 
purified in the laver of regeneration,® as a prepara- 
tion for the reception of that which is to follow.® So 
effective is the purification here that it can he 
regarded as ‘ a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness’ — not a generation, but a re- 
generation. This conception is maintained in 
the Baptismal Office of the Church of England in 
the prayer for the sanctification of the water to the 
mystical washing away of sin and in the vow of 
renunciation.® 

•Since the middle ol the second century the notions of 
baptism in the Church bare not essentially altered. The result 
ol baptism was universally considered to be (orgiveness of sins, 
and this pardon was supposed to effect an actual siniessness 
which now required to be maintained.’ 6 

This maintenance was supplied by the second 
great sacrament, which, offering the means of com- 
munion with God, through outward and visible 
signs, became the recognized channel for the con- 
veyance of grace and strength to the soul, purified 
already in baptism, and a guarantee of the continu- 
ance of that purification. Yet it was soon realized 
that the flesh still remained weak and continued 
to act as an Instniraent of defilement to the spirit. 
Thus, just as it was necessary that the purification 
of baptism should cleanse from sin and so prepare 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit, so it became 
necessary that a formal purification should precede, 
cleanse, and prepare for the gift received in Holy 
Communion. Hence the further sacrament of 
penance (y.n,)and absolution, which was entirely 
a rite of purification in its conception and effect.® 

•The original position was that baptism alone was the cure 
for ein ; it was in itself sufficient for the needs of the believer. 
Experience, however, showed the difficulty of this position; It 
became more and more clear that Christians were not immune 
from the attacks of sin, and if sinlessness were really required 
from them as a condition ol salvation few indeed would be 
saved. Sin after baptism thus became a practical problem ; A 


1 Cf. esp. Tit 1*5. Eo 14*4- 20. 1 Co 6U, 2 (3o 7*. IJn 8®. I P 122, 
Ac 160. Eph 6=8, He 0152, Ac low-. 

2 ERE ii. 37(6, art. Baptism (New Testament) ; cf. also Chry. 
sostom's Ol aiperteol ^ditriafia ryovatv, oy ^thrarpa, ap. Suicer, 
Thesaurus, Amsterdam, 1728, s.v. ^rurtio, 

5 Ata much laterperiod Cl'prian ^eaks of 'lai'acrum regenera* 
tionis etsanctificationis’ (cf. Cj'pnan, Bp. Ixxiv. 7,6, de Eorta 
Eatientice,6; also TertuIIian, dejles. Camts, 47 ; for other refer- 
ences in Cyprian to purification In baptism see de Bab, firg. 
2, 23, Ep. Ixviii. 16, Ixxiii. 18. 

4 Cf. 1 Co 611, He 10=2. 

8 Note also the prayer, ‘ We call upon thee for this infant, 
that he, coming to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission of 
his sins by spiritual regeneration.' 

6 A, Eamack, Btst. of Dogtna, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, IL 
140. 

7 Note the comprehensiveness of the words of absolution : *by 
his anthoifty committed to me, I absolve fbee from all thy 
sins.' 
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lecond baptiem, suggested by some, was regarded as impossible, 
but nevertheless analogous rites— in so tar as they were looked 
upon as sacramcnts~~were established. Penitence (or Penance, 
to use the more customary word) and the Mass came to be used 
as the sacramental means whereby Christians could be cleansed 
from the stains of post-baptismal sin, and the ministry of the 
Church developed into a great system for their administration, 
in order to heal and comfort sovds stricken with sin and calling 
for the care of a pbj'sician/l 

The Roman Church to this day insists upon this 
formal purification for the individual before allow- 
ing access to the second great sacrament It is 
impossible not to recognize in the provision for 
frequent and continual purification of a formal 
kind, even apart from any particular material 
ceremony, a dangerous resemblance to the older 
and pre-Christian usages.® The Church of England 
has never insisted upon this pre-communion purifi- 
cation, yet has rightly recognized the essential 
idea in the collect at the opening of the Communion 
Office : ‘ Cleanse the thoughts of onr hearts . . 
and in the confession and absolution which must 
precede the reception of the sacrament. It is on 
these lines that purification is treated in the other 
offices and prayers of this Church.® 

3. Purification and the contemplative life. — ^The 
idea that underlies purification has always appealed 
most strongly, as we have already hinted, to the 
more earnest and sincere Christian. It has been 
the initial cause of many great movements, both 
within and without the orthodox body ; the 
Novatian and the Montanist movements, e.m, were 
attempts to realize this idea. But it is above all 
in mysticism (y.u), with its passionate desire for 
communion with God, that we find the greatest 
stress laid upon purification. It is an essential 
part of the system. It is the earliest path — ‘ the 
purgative way ivhich alone can lead to ‘ illumina- 
tion.’ To those who follow it irill come indeed 
many a ’dark night of the soul,’ until the end is 
reached and the achievement of purification brings 
light. The process is a gradual advancement, step 
by step, at each of which something is left behind. 
As the runner strips himself of one garment after 
another in order to attain the goal that is set 
before him, so the mystic must disencumber him- 
self of all material or spiritual hindrances, ns he 
strives after purification. 

* Now be assured that no one can be enlightened unless he be 
first cleansed or purified and stripped. . . . Thus there are 
three stages: first, the purification ; . , , The purification con- 
cerneth those who are beginning or repenting, and is brought 
to pass in a threelold wise ; by contrition and sorrow lor sin, 
by inli confession, by hearty amendment.’® 

This notion of purification as an absolutely 
essential element in the religious life was tlie 
immediate cause of monasticism (j.u.). It was 
in order to escape the defilement which, it was 
thought, was almost necessarily incurred in living 
the ordinary life of men that the extraordinary 
life was adopted. There were fewer enemies to 
contend with in the seclusion of the cell or the 
monastery, and against these the most severe 
measures were taken — fastings, self-mortifications, 
and constant prayer. Only a state of purification 
could bring about that condition of holiness whicli 
is the passport to eternity.® The practice and 
exaltation of celibacy most probably find here their 
root motive. Thus the two greatest developments 
of the contemplative life — mysticism and monasti- 

t Kireopp Luke, Tht Stmardthip qf Faith, London, IB16, 

p. 116. 

® Of., e.ff.. Ear. Ion, 06, 

. . . xaOapattr Spotrotv 
aiiivSpavapiyoi crrttxrrt vaovr. 

® Of., c.p., the Collect for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany : 
’Grant us, we beseech thee, that, having this hope, wc may 
punfy ourselves, even os he is pure*; see also Clem. Item, 
xxix. 1, and many references in Tht Shepherd 0 / Rermag. 

‘rAeafopfo Germanica, tr. S. Winkworth, London, 1S54, 
ch. xlv. 

® Of. iSt 6* : * Blessed are the pure In heart ; for they shall see 
God.’ 


cism — may fairly he said to be developments of 
the Christian idea of purification.® 

4. Purification through suffering. — No article 
on Christian purification would be complete 
without consideration of the purificatory influence 
inherent in suffering. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this to be found in literature is contained 
in the beautiful poem of Mrs. Hamilton King, 
Ugo Bassi's Sermon in the Hospital,^ It is not 
given to many to attain purification in this way, 
though opportunity is rarely lacking. 

‘It is only those who are already far In the path of spintuol 
growth who are purified by suffering, even as the Captain of 
our Salvation was thus made perfect.' s 

Those, however, who do through suffering win the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
reach a level of purification which is higlier ana 
more perfect than that which can be attained in 
any other manner. 

The suffering which comes to ns through the 
fault of another would seem to possess a very high 
capacity for purification. This kind of purifica- 
tion embraces the idea that lies at the root of 
atonement. It is exemplified in its most perfect 
form in the life of Christ Himself,® and it is on 
these lines only that it is possible for men to 
become pure even as He is pure and, in so scaling 
the rugged heights of true Christian purification, 
to win for themselves the beatific vision of the 
promised land which lies beyond — ‘the glory that 
shall he revealed.’ 

5. Cleansing of the conscience,— When it has 
been once realized that it is no longer purification 
of the body but purification of the conscience and 
character that is the really essential thing,® it 
will be seen that the need for purification may 
exist even when the act which would render the 
person obviously impure has not been committed. 
This is indeed definitely taught by Christ Himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount.® Many other nations 
besides the Jews have required a ceremonial puri- 
fication of the body after deeds of lust and hlood- 
Bhed. Christianity, if it is to follow the conception 
of its Founder, requires the purification of the 
conscience after the ‘will’ to commit such deeds, 
even when the opportunity of actually doing them 
has been lacking. Again, non-Christian ceremonial 
purification can be and sometimes has been refused, 
hut Christian purification can never be refused to 
the true penitent who seeks for it. 

6. Ceremonies of purification still observed in 
Christianity, — The Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is still observed by the 
Church. But the ceremony which it commemo- 
rates was a purely Jewish rite, though it has 
been taken over by Christianity in the Office for 
the Churching of Women after childbirth. The 
notion of legal uncleanness, which prevented the 
Jewish mother from appearing in public until after 
the ceremonial purification had been performed, 
has been dropped.® The many women who still 
insist very strongly on going to this service before 
going elsewhere do so from the notion of thanks- 

iving rather than from that of purification. They 
_ ave no idea of being legally unclean. The ofi'er- 
ing of the lamb, pigeon, or turtle-dove which was 
connected with the purification idea has given 
place to a money-offering, which, though forming 

1 For many references to purification in mysticism see 
E- Underhill, The hlyetie IVay, London, 1913. 

* H, E. Hamilton Kinp, The Disciptegt>, London, 1S87, pp. 96- 
121, See also J. R, lilingworth, ‘The Problem of Pain,’ in Ltiz 
llundt, do. 1SS9, pp. 113-120. 

3 W. Temple, Church and Ihation, London, 1916, p. 65. 

® He 21® : cf. Rev 71®. » Cl. Ja 4®, 1 P 1“ 

«Cf. Mt6=.M 93. 

7 Innocent m., in the canon law (Cop. unieo de Purif. post 
partum): ‘If women after child-bearing desire immediately 
to enter the Church, they commit no sin by eo doing, nor are 
they to be hindered.’ 
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an actual part of the service, again emphasizes 
the thanksgiving motive. 

7. Purification of churches after suicide, sacri- 
lege, etc.— Ceremonies of purification are stUl 
observed in many churehes for reasons of this 
nature. The idea is that of restoration to_ the 
former state of holiness conveyed by consecration. 

8. Purification of the sacred person. — The 
Church of Kome has many elaborate directions for 
the purification of the individual priest after 
accidental or unconscious defilement. 

LrrzBATDRS. — See the worka mentioned in the article. 

H. C. Townsend. 

PURIFICATION (Egyptian).— I. INTRODUC- 
TORY OBSERVATIONS. — Owing to the prevailing 
climatic and geographical conditions the entire 
water-supply of Egypt is derived from the river 
Nile. When the weather is hot, the modem 
Egyptian bathes at least once a day either in a 
bath in his house or else in the river or a canal. 
The heat and dust combined make washing essential 
for health and comfort. Washing, therefore, must 
have been one of the common acts of daily life in 
ancient no less than in modem Egypt. 

The ground that the Nile cannot reach by irriga- 
tion, inundation, or percolation is to all appear- 
ances dead — a barren and dusty tract of crambling 
clods. But, when once this ground is inundated or 
irrigated, it soon begins to miow signs of life and 
grows green with vegetation in a remarkably short 
space of time. 

Thus the same Nile waters both cleansed and 
vivified — a phenomenon that seems to have pro- 
foundly influenced the ancient Egyptians’ ideas 
about purification (see below, esp, V. i, 3). 

II. Materiads and vessels employed for 
PURIFICATION.— 1 . Materials.— Water was the 
most usual ns well as the most natural purificatory 
medium. Natron, t.e. native carbonate of soda' 
(variously named hsmn, smn, smin, ntr, was 
often dissolved in the water to enhance its cleansing 
properties.* Natron was also used dry (see below, 
V. 2 (d), 7 (a]) ; a box of this substance is included 
among the requirements of the dead in certain 
Middle Kingdom funerary prayers.* Incense was 
used for fumigation, but was apparently also em- 
ployed like the dry natron (see below, V. 2(e)(ii.)). 
Sand was likewise regarded as purificatory (see 
below, VI. 4), and so, in a secondary sense, were 
food and drink (see below, V. i (d)). 

2. Vessels. — Two varieties of metal ewer and a 
basin were used for washing the hands.* 

The toll thin ewer wns named the equat one, appaw 

ently, *pr*t7 or ;8 the basin wos named or ficCyJO 

The same kind of basin was used for feet-ablutions," 
but the ewer employed for this purpose was of a 
very curious shape." 

All these vessels could be made of gold or silver, 
but were more usually of copper.'* For bathing or 

' Bee A. Lucas, Journal of Egyptian Archaolony 1. [19I4J 
120 . 

^ E.g.. K. Scthe, Die altagyp. Pyramidentozie (hereafter 
cited as Pyr.), Leipzipr, lDOS-10, 26 f., 819, 2016. 

* E.g., P. E. Newberry and F. Id. Griffith, El-Rorsheh. 
London, n.d. (13953, i- pl- z. 

1 P. Lacan, Sarcophages antirieurs au nouvtl empire. Paris, 
1903-07, i. 203, ii. 66, 68 ; Newberry-Griffith, loo. eit. 

fi N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tomhs of Sheikh Said, London, 
1901, pl. ix. ; A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, do, 
1914, id. pis. xxiv. 2, ixxviii. 2 ; Lacau, flgs. 37, 33, 40-48. 

0 Pyr. 11796. 7 Lacan, 28118, no. 32, Bp. 46. 

8 J.e. * the thing that belongs to or contains natron (-water)* 
(Lacan, 28024, no. 25, 28027, no. 26). 

9 Pyr. 13220 : Book of the Dead, clxxii. 32 f. ; Book of the 
Dead, unless otherwise specifled, stands for E. Naville, Das 
Sgyptische Todtenbuch der xviii. bis xx. Dynastic, Berlin, 1886. 

10 Lacau, 2S024, no. 26, 28027, no. 26. 

11 Book of the Dead, toe. eit. 

18 Lacau, 28035, nos. 27, 28, 28037, nos. 37, 38, Bg. 88 ; Sethe, 
op. L. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Eonigs Salhuo-e'. Leipzig, 
1010, il. 93. 

13 Lacau, 28024, nos. 25, 26, 28123, nos. 41, 42 ; Book of the 
Dead, loe. cit. 


sprinkling purposes, earthenware pitchers were 
employed ; also a metal vase named /iw-f, or a 
siii-<-ewer.' 

The pitchers, variously designated nms-f,2 d6r.f,8 and *{6.f,4 
were sometimes of gold.® The hs-f-vase was usually copper, 
butsometimesgold oreilver.a Piankhi Stele, line 112, mentions 
* all the vessels for the purification of a king, of gold and every 
precious stone.* The stone vessels would perhaps be those 
originally mode of pottery. For fuller details and a number of 
useful references see Kees. Der Opfertanz des dgyptisehen 
Kbnigs, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 64 g., and 212-214. 

III. Secular wasbino, sanitation, and 

SANITARY OBSERVANCES.— In au Old Kingdom 
palace the toilet-rooms were desimated ‘ House of 
the Morning’ (pr-(fu);-f), in a noble’s house of the 
Middle Kingdom ‘Cabinet of the Morning’ (hnwty 
dtB’,‘t). They would have comprised from'quite 
early times a privy’ and a bathroom,* of ■\\mich 
excmlent examples (XVIIIth dynasty) have been 
unearthed at El-Amama.® The ‘ House ’ or 
‘Cabinet of the Momi)^’ was probably so named 
because, as in modem Egypt, ablutions were per- 
formed immediately upon rising. 

Morning ablutions were so much a matter of course that 
a ‘wash* (l*ip) is not an uncommon term for a light morn- 
ing repast— a petit dejeuner doubtless being served directly 
the morning toilet had been completed.!® 

The compound pr-dw',-t, ‘ House of the Morning,’ 
obsolete after tlie ()ld Kingdom, survived right 
down into Ptolemaic times as the name of the 
temple vestry." 

1. Bathing. — A Pharaoh or noble, when he took 
a bath, seems to have squatted or stood in a tank, 
or upon a stone slab or pedestal, while servants 
poured water over him ; " the water often contained 
natron.” Two attendants rabbed him dry,'* after 
which he was sometimes fumigated with incense.'* 

2. Purification of the mouth.— The mouth wns 
ceremonially purified by chewing natron (see 
below, V. 2 (c) (ii.), 7 (a)) ; but this was doubtless 
also a secular practice. Incense was apparently 
put to a Bimifar use. The mouth, one would 
imagine, wns aftenvards swilled out with water. 
The natron was certainly spat out.'* 

Aft«r tbe month had been cleansed with natron, it was eaid 
to be like tbe mouth of a sucking call on tbe day it was bom.i7 
A light repast, consisting of a loaf of bread and a jar of drink, 
was called i’ta-rj, *a roouth^wash/iB Perhaps the word <*«», 
'breakfast,' mentioned above, is an abbreviation of If 

80, the ofScIal in charge of * all tbe places of the king’s month* 
ablution ’ was not a courier who assisted at the royal toilet, 
but, as Sethe supposes, so the person responsible for the proper 
serving of tbe Fbaraob’s breakfast. 

3. Washing: of the feet. — The feet Tvould have 
been frequently •^vashed, as in the modem East;®* 
there was a special ewer for feet-ablutions (see 
above, II. 2), 

I NewbcrryvQrlfnth, 1. pl. x. : 0. R. Lepsius, Benlnnaler aui 
Aegypten und Afthxopien, Berlin, 1851-69, iii, pl. 231b. 

3 Pyr. llSOa ; Lacau, 53, 6G, s Lacau, fig. 55. 

< Pyr, 11166. b H. Kees, PTr xxxvL [1914] 7. 

6 Lacau, 2S024, no. 29, 2S027, no. 27. 

7 For a Ilnd dynasty tomb latrine see British Association 
Report for 1014, p. 215. 

8 N. de 0. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of Amtntmhet^ 
London, 1914, p. 74 ; A. ilariette, Les 31astabas de VarxeUn 
empire^ Paris, 18S2-69, D17, p. ^3; Gardiner, RTr xxxir, 
tl012| 193. 

0 Borchardt, Mitt, der deutsch. Orient'GeseUseh., no. 60 [1912], 

p.20f. 

10 pyr. 716a, 1876a, 6 ; F. LI. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from 
Eahun and Gurob, London, 1899, pp. 8, 101 ; A. Erman, 
Gesprdeh eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, Berlin, 1896, p. 
60, D. 1. 

II RTrxxjdv. 196-108, xxxvi. Iff. 

17 Newberrj’-Griflith, i. pl. x. ; see below, V. a (c) (d), 7 (6). 

i3Isewberry-Griflith, loc. cit. 

M Pyr. 6106. 13 Ib. 1164c, 11816, 20666. 

i« Ib. 26c, d. 17 Ib. 27d. 

18 £.g.. 11. A. Murray, Sagqara Mastabas, London, 1905, pis. 
xxi. xxiii. ; Pyr. 60a. There is a variant, *6tc-r;, ‘purification 
of tbe mouth.' Accordingly, Ingni, an XVIIIth dj-nasty 
magnate, says: *I was supplied from the table of the king, 
with bread of the king’s mouth-purification '(Sethe, Vrkunden 
des d^yp. Altertnms, iv. [Leipzig, 1906] 69 ; Griffith, The Jnscrip- 
lions ofSidi and D6r Rifeh, London, 1689, pL i. lines 44, 61). 

10 Ilariette, p. 220 ; cf, p. 185. 20 Ap. Bordiaidt, U. 93- 

71 Book of the D«ad, cl::xii. 83, 41. 
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4. Cleaning of nails.— Caro ■was taken to keep 
the finger- and toe-nails clean.* 

5. Shaving.— (a) The face.— Tram the time of the 
early Old lOngdom ’ and onwards the enstom vyas 
to shave olT all facial hair, a false beard being 
assumed on special occasions.’ The moustache is 
very rare.’ 

(0) The head.— Tram, early Old Kingdom times 
the hair of the head was either closely cropped or 
shaved olf entirely, wip being -(vorn by the upper 
and well-to-do classes.^ 

For cooks and personal servants with their heads close shaven 
for the sake of cleanliness see Dlackman, Rock 2'omhs of Meir^ 
li. pi. xviU. IG, lii. p. SI, pis. xxUi. 1, xxv. xxvi. ; Newberry- 
Grimth, El’Ikrsheh, I. pi. xiii. ; P. VJrcy, Le Tomheau de 
Rckhmara, Paris, 2gS0, pi. xlii. ; W. WrcazlnskJ, Atlat xur 
altdgvip. KxiUurge$chichte, Lelpzic, 1014, pi. 7a. For repre- 
sentotions of barbera shaving men’s heads see Newberrj*. Beni 
Baxan^ li. plL Iv., xuL Razors (?) formed part of the burial 
equipment in the lllrd dynastj’.fl 

6. Depilation. — There is evidence for thinking 
that depilation was practised by the upper classes 
and priests in the Old and Middle Kingdom, as it 
certainly was by the priests in later times (see 
below, V. 7 (/)). 

There Is a passage in Sinuhe Olno 291 f.) which euggesta 
that part of that exile's toilet upon his return to civilisation 
consisted in the removn) of bod3'*hnir.v It should be noted, 
too, that the modem Egj-pUan peasants of both sexes shave 
off their pubic hair. 

7. Purification before a meal. — The Egyptians, 
in ancient as in modem times, purified themselves 
before partalcing of food j indeed, as Grillith points 
out,’ ‘purify oneself’ is equivalent to ‘take a 
meal.’ This purification would usually have con- 
sisted merely in the washing of the hands. 

‘Thy hands are washed . . . thy bo waslies hiroscif, thy ka 
sits down, he eats bread with thee.’* Even before drinking a 
cup of beer, a roan would have his hands washed by bis wife.*’ 
The washing of the hands was often followed by 
fumigation with incense. 

In the list of requisites fora banquet** ‘water lor washing 
the hands' is Imnicdiately followed by ‘Incense.’ Davies ** 
shows two servants, one of whom pours water from a ewer into 
a basin, while the other holds a braxier of burning Incense.** 
Table servants were required to have clean hands,** 

TV . Social purity akd PURiFiCATion.—By 
this is meant tlie avoidance or removal of impurities 
which impair man’s relations with the community. 

1. Circumcision. — See nrt. Cikcumcision (Egyp- 
tian), vol. iii. p. 070 IT. 

2. Purification at birth. — A child was washed 
immediately after birth.*’ The cutting of the 
umbilical cord seems to have been associated avitli 
purification and is given a religious signification 
in Book of the Dead, xvii. 19.*’ 

3. Purification after sexual intercourse. — ^The 
modem Egyptian men of the peasant class ore 
very scropulous about purifying themselves after 
sexual intercourse or after a nocturnal emission, 
sometimes having a bath, and always washing 
the genital organs. 

1 Pyr, 13CSa, 2015£l ; cf. below, V. a (d), 7 (e) ; for a podlcarist 
attending to a man’s toe-nails see Newberry, ,Beni Satan, 
London, 1S93-1POO, il. pi. iv. reg, 2, left end. 

3 J. E. Quibell, 2\ma of Cairo, 1913, pis. xxIx.-xxxH. 

SErman, Life in Ardent Egypt, Eng. tr,, London, 1^4, 
p. 225. 

< Ib. \ G. Elliot Smith, Tht Ancient Egyptianf, London, 1911, 
p. 124. 

6 See Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 219 ff. 

6 Quibell, p. S3f., flOT. 14, 15. 

7 X H. Gardiner, Botes on (he Story of Sinxihe, Paris, 19J0, 

p. 1111. 

8 Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the Rylandi Idhrary, 
Hanchester, 1009, ill. S2, with n. 11 ; see also his Sioriei of the 
Bigh Prieete of Memphxe, Oxford, 1900, p. 44. 

» Pyr. 783c-7S9c; cf, Virey, p. 127. 

JO Pap. D'Orbinty^ xil. line 8 L U Murray, pi. 1. 

12 Rock Tombs of Sh^k Said, pi. Ix. 

IS See also Blackman, ZA 1. 11912] 66 fZ. 

HA. H. Gardiner and A. E. P. Wcigall, Topographical 
Catalogxie of the Private Tombs of TAeics, London, 1903, p. 24, 
nos. 92, 101, p. 32, no. 176, p, 88, no. 238, 

15 Erman, Die Bdrchen des Papyrus ITettear, Berlin, 1890, L 
63; cf. H. Orapow, Urkxmden des dgyp, Altertums, v, 
ILeiprig, 1915} p. 23, line 16, p, 24, line 13. 

J8 See Orapow, Germ, tr., p. 10, n. 1. 


Perhaps this explains why the citizen (nds) regularly ba'.hed 
in the pool after spending the day with the wife of Uba5ner In 
the pavilion.' 

4. Purification of vronien.~(,a]Diiringmenstrua- 
tion, — ^Tlie Egyptian women washed themselves 
with water containing natron during their periods.’ 

Tho EgjT>. for * menstruate ’ Is fr lismn, * make a puriOcatlon 
with natron' (for ns nn octit'e verb, 'punfy/ see U. 
Brugseh, Bieroglyph,‘demot. ^Y6rterbueh, Leipzig, 1867-82, p. 
DOC; RTrxvl. US07J60f.). 

The women evidently performed these particular 
ablutions in a special part of the house.’ This, 
and the women’s quarters in general, seem, as in 
a modem Egyptian liouse, to have been upstairs.’ 

(6) After childbirth. — Women purified them- 
selves for fourteen days after childbirth. When 
this purification was accomplished, they could re- 
sume their household duties.’ The purification 
consisted in ■washing and in fumigation with in- 
cense,* also perhaps in eating a- special kind of 
cake.’ Tho jor-mjf, ‘birth-nouse,’ also called 
ht'hw, ‘ liouse of purification,’ attached to Ptole- 
maic temples of goddesses, suggests that a woman 
remained secluded in a special apartment during 
her acccnichement and subsequent purification!® 
Chassinat believes that this seclusion extended 
also over the whole period of pregnancy. 

V , Religious purity and purification.— 
By this is meant tho avoidance or removal at im- 
purities which impair man’s relations with the 
gods. 

1. Purification of the living Pharaoh.- Many 
ceremonies and beliefs which originally were con- 
nected with the king alone obtained, daring the 
feudal period, a general use and application ; un- 
less tins is recognized, their true significance is 
often obscured. 

(а) In infancy. — Tlio Pharaoh was apparently 
fitted for the kingship by a purification undergone 
in early childhood. The olCciants, according to 
the XVIIIth dynasty accounts, were supposed to 
bo tho gods Atum and Month, or Bc-Harakhte and 
AmOn.v Tho ceremony, wliich consisted in sprink- 
ling tho eliild with water, ivas not merely purifica- 
tory ; it endowed the prospective ruler with vital 
force and certain divine qualities.*’ It is possible 
that in early times royal children were washed at 
birth in the sacred pool of the State god.** 

(б) Before coronation. — Piankhi, on his way to 
Heliopolis, ‘ was purified in the midst of the Cool 
Pool,’ and ‘his face was washed in the water of 
Nun in wliich the sun-god washes his face.’*’ By 
this act Piankhi was brought into close association 
with the sun-god, who was about to be asked to 
recognize him as his son. Like the pilgrimage to 
Heliopolis itself, it probably formed part of a pro- 
cedure followed by every Pharaoh.*’ It was with 
a view to his being aliifiated to the sun-god that 
the deceased Pharaoh, apparently rehom, is said to 
bathe, or he washed by Atum, in the sacred Helio- 
politan waters.'* 

4 Erman, Miirehen des Pap. fFestcar, pi. I!, lines 10-12, 24 f., 
pi. Hi. line 13 ; cf. below, Y. 6, and Hcroa ii. 64. 

3 OrifiJtb, Stories of the Binh Priests, p. K f. 

8E. BevUlout, ChrestoxTiathie dimotigw. Paris, 18S0, p. 233; 
J. J. Hess, Roman ton Setna Leiprigr, 18S8, p. 24. 

4 Erman, Bdrchen des Pap, fFestcar, 1. CS ; Hess, loe. eiC. 

8 Erman, 1, 67. 

* E. Chassinat, Bulletin de Plnstitut franeait d’Arehlologie 
; orientate, x. [Cairo, 1912] 190. 

^ Ib. p. 164 ; cl. below, V. i (d) and 3. 8 Cliassinat, p. 185 ff, 

® A. Oayct, Le Temple de Loxixor, Paris, 1894, pi. hoev. ; E. 

I NaviUe, The Temple of Deir ef.BaAari, Ijondon, 1895-1903, HI. 

I pi. IvL; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Ohfeagro, 
1900, ii. 216; Sethe, Urkxtnden des iigyp. Altertums, Iv, 242, 
Germ, tr., p. 112. 

40 Naviilc, foe. eit., and see below, (c) (d). 

41 See Pyr. 211 ff. ; Book of the Dead, ch. 17, lines 20-23; 
Orapow, tfrl-unden.-v. 22-25 ; see also below, (5) and 8 (5). 

H H, Schafer, Urhunden des dgyp. Atieriums, ill. ILelpzig, 
190SJ 87 ; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 870. 

45 Breasted, Ancient Records, il, 222. 

H Pyr, 211 f. ; cf. also Book of the Dead, clxlx. 19 f., and eee 
above, (a). 
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{c) At coronation.— The coronation purification 
was a renewal of that undergone in infancy. It 
was performed before the diadems were placed 
upon the Pharaoh’s head,' by a priest impersonat- 
ing the god Yahes 

The god thus addresses the king : ‘ I purily thee with the 
water of all life and good fortune, all stability, all health and 
happiness.* The Pharaoh, therefore, was not only purified, but 
endowed with the qualities which fitted him for his new position, 
and which he possessed, qua Pharaoh, in common with the sun- 
god.2 Perhaps this ceremony and that of (a) above have some 
connexion with the primitive ideas about kingship and fertility. 
In both ecenesS the water issues from the vessels as strings of 

symbols of life, 

(rf) Before officiating in a temple . — ^Before he 
could enter a temple to participate in any ceremony, 
the Pharaoh had to be purified by two priests 
impersonating Homs and Thoth* or Homs and 
Seth.' Cf. ‘ Homs and Thoth hold out their hands 
to receive thee when purifying thy body.’® This 
purification, which took place in the House of the 
Morning,' consisted, when the full procedure was 
carried out, in sprinkling the king with water, 
which sometimes contained natron,® fumigating 
him with incense, and presenting him with natron 
to chew * and tlierehy cleanse his mouth (see below, 
V. 2 (d) (e )) ; he was also offered food and drink.'® 


The water, called the ‘water of life and good fortune,’" and 
‘that which renews life,*!® was brought from the sacred pool 
uith which every temple seems to have been provided.!® Hie 
purification, therefore, besides cleansing the Pharaoh, Imbued 
mm with divine qiaaiities ; it. niso teconstitoted him, asia ahovni 
by other formube pronounced during the ceremony, which are 
like those accompanying the funerary purifications. Food and 
drink were also purificatory in this secondary sense, for they 
possessed similar virtue to that of water and incense.!^ 


Probably on ordinary occasions the king merely 
washed nis hands, after, perhaps, being lightly 
sprinkled with water by the two priests. It is un« 
likely that the fumigation trith incense was ever 
omitted. 


The king is described as ‘pure of bands when performing the 
ceremonies.’ w For a reoUslic representation of the king wash- 
ing his hands In the House of the Morning see Lepsius, iv. pL 
4d. In the sun-temple of Nuserrg some or all of the ablutions 
were probably performed In the two basins which are sunk in 
the pavement just outside the door of the vestry', one on either 
side o! it.n 


(c) At a Sed^festival , — ^At this festival special 
importance seems to have been attached to the 
washing of the long’s feet and bands.!® 

In the mutilated scene from the suo-teraple part of the 
special can for feet-ablutions is still recognizable.so 

2 . Purity and purification after death. — Many of 
the funerary texts found in general use during and 
after the feudal period treat of what was once con- 
sidered the destiny of the royal dead only (see 
above, under i). 


! Naville, Deir el-Bahari^ UL pis, IxilK, Ixiv, ; Sethe, I7r- 
ttmden^ iv. 262 ; Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. 09. 

® E.g.t D. R. Maclver, Buhen, Philadelphia, lOll, p. S4 (1S8X 
and passim In the temple reliefs. 

3 See Sethe, UrJennden, iv. 262, note (&). 

*Mariett«, Bendcreh, Paris, 186^-80, L pi. 10; Blackman, 
Temple of Derts Cairo, 1913, pU xUil. 

ff Lepsios, iii. pi. 12id. 6 Jiariette, Bcndereh, pi, 9. 

7 See above, III, ; also Fees, RTr 3 uaevi. Iff. ; Schafer, I7r- 
iunden, iii. 35-37 ; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 866, 871. 

8 Mariette, Benderek, 1. pi. 10, inscr. left of scene, 

6 Cf. A. H. Gardiner, Tne Admonitions of an Bgvptian Som, 
London, 1909, p. 76. 

!0 Kees, RTt xxxvi. ^-9; and cf. Chassinat, p. 183 f. 

!l Mariette, Benderch, I pi. lO; Lepaius, iiL pL 124d. 

13 Mariette, t 6 ., inscr. behind Thoth. 

IJ J. Dumichen, BauurknndederTempetanlagenvonBcndera, 
Leipng, 1865, pi. viii. 

14 J. H. Breasted, DevOopment of Rdiffion and Thought in 

.Ancient New York and London, 1912, p, 60: cf. Black- 

man, ZA L 69 ff. ; see below, V, 3 . 

!8 Kees, RTt xxjRd. 6 . 

!8 Mariette, Vendereh, iL pi. 69&. 

17 Borchardt, Re’Heiligtum dee Kdnigs Ne-Woser-Re. Berlin 

1905, pp. 15 f. and 49 with fig. 42. * 

18 70. p. 16 f. ; ZA xxxvii. [1899] pi. i. 

15 NavUle, The F«tical HoU of Otorhtm II,, London, 1892. 

pL xi. ^ 

30 See above, H. a., and Newberry-Oriffith, EUBersheh, i. pi x 


As the Pharaoh during his lifetime had to be 

E urified before entering a temple, so after death 
e had to be purified before he could enter the 
solar, or Osiriau, kingdom, the inhabitants of 
which, and all things connected with them, were 
pure. 

Examples are the abodes of the sun-god,! those W’ho sail in the 
boat of Osiris,® the lotus-flower which the sun-god holds to his 
nose,® and the deceased’s throne in heaven or his seat in the 
6un-god’6 bark, either of which be can occup}' only if he himself 
is pure.4 

Purity was therefore the only passport to posthum- 
ous happiness. 

Accordingly, the dead Pharaoh's ascent to heaven did not 
take place until kis purity was assured, ‘ Thou art pure, thou 
oBcendest unto Re,’® ‘Piopi is pure . . . this Piopi ascends 
to heaven.** The guardians 0 ! the ^tes of the under world 
allow the deceased to cross their tbre^olds because he is pure.® 
This purity as originally conceived was to a large 
extent physical. 

Before Thoth and the sun-^od can draw the dead king up to 
heaven, it must be said of him ; ‘ The mouth of N. is pure^ the 
Great Ennead have censed N., and the tongue which is mthin 
his mouth is pure. What K. abhors is dung, N. puts urine far 
from him. if. abhors this. N. eats not this abomination.*® 

The purity demanded by the gods of the dead 
Pharaoh, according to the Pyramid Te.xts, was not 
incompatible with gross sensuality or flagrant im- 
morality.® It is, however, occasionally stated 
that something more than physical cleanliness was 
expected of him.'® Prom the time of the Vlth 
dynasty onwards'' the claims made by the dead to 
moral integrity and purity become more and more 
prominent ; they fina, perhaps, fullest expression 
in the Book of the Deaa. 

In cb. cxxv„ the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ among the many 
sins which the deceased claims to bo innocent of are fornication, 
masturbation (‘Introduction,’ line 16), and adultery (‘Confes- 
sion,* line 20). 

In their conceptions of moral purity and right- 
eousness the Egyptians very rarely, at any stage 
of their religious development, lost sight of the 
sanitary observances in which they had their 
origin. 

‘l,et me pass,* says the deceased to certain gods who block 
his way, ‘I have purified nJj'self upon this great \c'r4, 1 have 
put away my evil, I have banished wrong, I have driven to the 
earth the evU appertaining to my flesh.* I* 

There were several ways of attaining that purity 
upon which the welfare of the dead so entirely 
depended. 

{a) Ceremonial acts performed by the deceased in 
his lifetime, — These acts, which had associated, or 
identified, him vith certain dignities and so 
rendered him pure, are (i.) bathing in sacred waters 
or pools (see V. land 8 (&)) ; (ii.) participation in 
the Osiris mysteries (see V. 8 (c}l. 

(^) Spellst asserting (i.) that those acts had been 
performed;'® (ii.) that all impurities had been 
avoided.'^ By means of these potent formulie the 
things alleged, however untrue they might be, 
became actualities.'* 

(c) Ablutions performed after death by the 
deceased himself (i.) on earth; in the ‘water of 

! Pyr, 13596. ® Ib, 1201c. 

^ Book of the Dead, IxxxLA.S. 

4 Pyr. 710(X-c ; Book of the Dead, clxrxi. 10. 

« Pyr. 733c. ® Ih. I412fl, b. 

7 Book of the Dead, cxiv. fed. Lepsius, Leipzig, 1842J 3 f. ; 
see also ciii. 4. 

8 Pyr. 127a-12Sa. 

9 Breasted, Relioion and Thought, p. 177. 

!o Ib, p. lit t. " Ib. p. 16S ff. 

!2 Boot: of the Dead, I xxxvi . 7 f. ; see also cixv. [‘Conclusion ’] 
12 f., 17-20, clxxxi. 13-16; P. J. de Horrack, Le Livre des re- 
spirations, Paris, 1877, pi. i., 5 2. 

IS Book of the Dead, xvU. 20-23, exxv. [‘Conclusion *] 17-20, 
exJv. passim, i. 3, 8-10, 13 f., clxxxi. 13 ff., and see below, 8 (c). 

M E.g., the ‘ A^ertion of Sinlessness,' Book of the Bead, cb, 
exxv. 

wCf. Gardiner’s remarks about the ceremonial voyage to 
Abydos (Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhei, p. 47 f.); cf- 
alao Pyr. 921, which describes the followers of Homs not only 
08 washing the dead king, but as reciting spells whereby he n'ais 
rendered righteous and so-might ascend to life and happiness 
(Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 171 f.). 
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KhereVa/^ the two pools at Herakleopolis ^lagna 
(u.) in the other world : ho might, like the sun-god, 
cleanse himself in the Field or Pool of Earn,* or 
squat on a stone (of. below, V. 7 ( 6 j) beside the l*ool 
of tho God and wash his feet.* 

(rf) Ceremonies pcrfomxcd for Am hy the yods (i.) 
on earth : the deceased might be waslied by Satis 
in the waters of the First Cataract— the source of 
the Nile, according to tradition,® and therefore 
especially pure and sacred ® — or by Atum at Helio- 
polis;’ (li.) in the other ^Yorld: in tho Field of 
Life, tho birth-place of the sun-god, KebhSwet, 
daughter of Anubis, might empty her four pitchers 
of water over the deceased and then fumigate him 
with incense.® He might bathe with the sun-god 
in the Pool of Earu and then he rubbed dry by 
Horns and Tlioth,® or wash iiis feet in the sun- 

e od^s own silver basin which liad been fashioned by 
okar.*® He is described as sitting upon the lap of 
Mekhentirti while his mouth is purified with natron 
(see below, (c) (ii.)) and tho gods clean the nails of 
his fingers and toes.'' Again, he is shaved by Dun- 
wer,'* and his face is washed by that god and 
massaged by Sokar.'* 

(c) Ceremomes performed hy the living^ — Purifica- 
tory rites figured prominently'' in the funerary 
ceremonies, in which the deceased (originally the 
dead Pharaoh) was identified with Osiris'* — the 
officiants impersonating Anubis, Horns, and other 
divinities.'® Doubtless it was believed that the 
purifications supposed to be performed by the gods 
in the other world actually were performed if they 
were faithfully mimicked on earth and the proper 
formulas recited.'® One of the funerary libation 
formulffi describes the M'ashing of the dead Piinraoh 
by Homs.'’ 

(i.) In tho te’i'f, *riace of Purification,' i,t, tho ombalmcr'o 
troTkahop,^ the corpse was washed with trater In which carious 
kinds of natron had been dissolced,'^ and t\ith wine, mUk, and 
beer.50 

(U.) At the ' Opening of the Mouth ' fo tho * House of Gold.* 
i»t. the sculptor's studio,^ and at the burial and periodical 
sendees la the tomb-chapel, various purification ccreraontcs 
were pcrlottDcd on behalf of the deceased. These consisted In 
eprinkllog’ the mummy% or its substitute, the statue, with water, 
(umigatlne it with Incense, oflerineitlibatlons, andholdlngupto 
Its mouth (see in. V. »(d). 7 (a)) balls of natron and Incense.sJ 

3 , The siffnificauce of the posthumous purifica- 
tions. — As Junker has clearly showm in bis Goiter- 
dekret uher das Ahaton (Vienna, 1913), the object 
of the ceremonies performed on behalf of Osiris 
was to furnish the god with never-failing supplies 

1 Book 0/ the Dead, clxlx. 19 f. 

9W, Wresonskl, InsehrifUn . , • in TTien, Lclpriif, 

1000, p. 63 ; Orapow, Hrinmdm, v. 23. 

5 Pyr. OlBn, 1403 ff., 1421, 14S0. 

* Book of the Deadt cxxvli. 42, * Of. Herod, ll. 2S, 

® Breasted, RdiQion and Thought^ p. 103. 

7 Pyr, 211 ; eee V. 1 (0), 8 (6). 

8 Pyr, 1189 ff. Incense, like the water. Is purificatory (ib. 
1017a, 6, 206Ca, 6), and upon a cloud of purifying- incensc'smoke 
the deceased is wafted up to heaven (ib. 3053 f. ; cf. 8G5&). 

9 Ib. 519a-c ; cf. 1247a-d. 

to Book 0/ fA« Head, clxxB, S2 f. " Pyr. 13Q7e-lS6Sb. 

19/6, 142Sa; see Sethe, ap. Borchardt, G^abdenkmol dee : 
KSnipt 07. 

19 Pyr. 2042a, 6. 

Cf. Blackman, The Temple 0/ Btyeh, Cairo, 10X5, p. 23, e. 

15 Davles-Gardiner, Tomb of dmenemkH^ p. 65. 
to Cf, the employment of models (Book of the Dead (Pap. Nu.], 
rubrics of chs. 133, 130A), or pictures (H. Junker, Die Siunden- 
vachen in den Osiriemystenen^ Vienna, 1911, p. 6f,); cf. O. 
MOIIcr, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhxndt I,cip»g', 1013, i. vi. 
line 1 ff. 

17 E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the ilouth. London, 
1909, U. 85 f. 

18 DavieS'Gardiner, p. 46. 

W Junker, Slundentcaehen, p. S2 ; MoIIer, i. vf. lines 1-4 ; cf. 
Rorrack, pi. 1. § 2 ; Book of the Deady clxix. 18 f, 

90 Junker and Mbller, locc. citl. ; Booh of the Dead^ clxLx. 6-8. 

91 Davics-Gardincr, p. 45. 

“Budge, Book of Opening ike ihmth^ 1. 14 f., 11. 2ff. ; E. 
Schiaparelli, ll Libro dei Puntrali, pt. i., Turin, 18S2, pt. U., 
Rome, 1800, i. SO ff. ; Budge, 2^e Liturgy of the Funerary Offer-^ 
ingSy London, 1909, pp. 42 ff., 161 ff. ; Davics-Gardiner, pp. 66 ff,, 
76 ff. ; G. Maspero, La Table d’oyrondes des totTibeavz Igyp- 
tienSy Paris, 1697, pp, 4-12. 


of vital force and so keep him perpetually rejuve- 
nated, thereby securing n high Nile and a fruitful 
season. Since every person (originally only the 
Pharaoh) became at death an Osiris, the same cere- 
monies were performed for the dead as for the god. 

The funerary washings, sprinklings, fumiga- 
tions, etc., possessed, tlierefore, a secondary, what 
we might term sacramental, significance ; they 
both helped to reconstitute the deceased and, 
together with tlio food- and drink-oll'erings, 
supplied him with nutriment which enabled lum 
to continue his existence and to maintain unim- 


paired all his reconstituted faculties and powers. 

(i.) The water with which the cori>se or statue was washed or 
81>rinkled not merely cleansed the decea£<^ from his Impurities 
butbroug:ht together the head and bones and made the body 
complete (fm) in cveri' particular.! Accordingly either stream 
of water that fiowB about the figure of the dead User termin- 


ates In a largo symbol of life, (see above, V, s). AVith the 

offering of llballon-water to the deceased Is associated the 
giving to him of his spirit ii]b) and his power and at the 

same time ho is bidden to stand upon his feet and to gather 
together his bones.* 

(it) Inccnse-sraoko had the same effect, cleansing the dead 

* from all the evil appertaining to him,* and making him * strong 
and powerful above all god8.'< 

(m.) For the mysterious Wrtue of the food- and drink-offer- 
Idct see Breasted. Heligion and Thought, p. 60. 

(Iv.) The deceased was also, of course, supposed to be similarly 
reconstituted by the purifications that he undcrw'cnt in the 
other world. After ablutions in the Field of J^ru he received 

* bis bones of metal ’ (6q) and * stretched out his indestructible 
limbs which are In the womb of the sky-goddess,’® By the 
washings of Ilorus and Thoth and other divinities the dead was 
cleansed from all impurities, moral and physical, his body came 
together again or was entirely refashioned, and he was fit to 
enter heaven or the TCl, i.e. under world.® 

4 . Purification of divinities in the temple ritual. 

-Owing to the inilnenco of tlie Osiris myth, and 

to tho fact that tiie Pharaoh ivns Horns and every 
god was conceived of as hia fatlier, the ceremonies 
performed in tJie tempJe and tomb-chapel were in 
many respects identical. Every di^dnity, for cult 
purposes, was treated ns an Osiris, and his or her 
statue was purified like that of a dead person— and 
for the same reasons. 

When his statue was sprinkled, 7 Amun was occlalmed not 
merely as pure but os reconstituted: ‘Unite unto thee thy 
head, unite unto tbcc thy bones, make fast for thee thy head 
vmto tby bones . . , what appertains unto thee Is complete ; 
pure, pure is Amun, Lord of Kaniakl'8 Tbe libation-water 
also is 'life-renewing.'® Tbe incense both purifies the god!® 
and imbues him with life and vigour.!! 

5 . Purity and purification of offerings to gods 

and dead.— (a) All offerings made to the 

pods and dead, and everything used in their 
service, had to be pure. 

The door-posts of temples often bear the following, or a 
similar. Inscription: ‘Tbo offerings and all that enters tho 
temple of sucli-and-such a divinity— It is pure,'!2 The living 
pray that the mortuary equipment of the dead may consist of 

* every good and pure thing.* « 


! Junker, Stundemcachen, p. 103 f. ; Budge, Book of Opening 
the itoiith, il. 4, 80 ; SchioparcUI, L 81-SS, h. 12S-130; Pyr. 10, 
837-845, 190^ 20430. 

2 Davies, Five Theban Tombs, London, 191S, pi. xxl. ; cf. 
Louvre Stele, 0. 16(wE. Oayet, Stilee de la X2P dynaxlxe, Paris, 
1SS6, pi. llv.) ; A. Moret, SlytUrcs Jgyptiens, do. 1013, pi. I., and 
see also Davies-Oardlner, p. 67. The water is apparently being 
TOured through a sieve, In order to break up and distribute the 
flow aU over the man who la being washed. See also Virey, pi. 
XX. ; J. J. Tj’lor, ELKab: the Tomb of Benni, London, 1900, 
pi. xl. 

»Pirr.857r, 

4 Junker, SfundenrrocAen, p, 90 ; cf. Blackman, ZX L Tiff. 

^Pyr. 529 f. ; cf. 7496, 1464, 2051d. 

»/b. 211C-213, 619, 921-923, 1141 L. 1247, 2170 L; MSlIer, l. 
v5. lines 1-0 ; Horrack, pi, i. § 2. 

7 Cf. Lepsius, lU. pi, CSu; Kaviile, Deir eLBahari, II. pi. xlv, 

8 Bitual of Amon, xxrll. 2 f. ; see also Slariette, Dendereh, U. 
pL 69a, where the wnter of tbe nmj.f.pitchcrs is said to ‘re- 
juvenate her IHathor’s) body.’ 

® Mariette, HI. pi. 62rt ; cf. Junker, Stundenivaehen, pp. 79 f., 
S2, GCttmiekrel uber das Abaton, p. 14 !. 

*0 Ritual of Amon, viil. 2. 

1! lb. xil. 8-xill. 8 ; see also ZX 1. 71 ff. 

15 £,17,, Maclver, pi. 17, p. 49 ; Naville, Deir eUBahari, iv. pL 
xcv. 

!8 Griffith, SWf, pi. L ; Kewberry, Beni Sasan, I. pi. xx., and 
passim on the funerary stel®. 
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Herodotu3> describes the measures taken to ensure 
■ the ceremonial purity of victims oli'ered to the gods, 
and in Grasco-Boman times this was reckoned a 
matter of supreme importance.® The testing of at 
least fnnerar3' victims ■vvas customary as far hack 
as the Old Kingdom.® 

In A.D. 122-123 a regulation was introduced forbidding: tho 
officiating priest to offer a victim until he had received a written 
certificate of Its purity.^ For an extant example of such a 
certificate see L. Witteis and U. Wilcken, Grundz. und Chresto- 
mathie der Papyr^kunde^ Leipzig, 1012, i. ii. • Clircstomathlc,* 
p. 118, no. SO. 

(6) Purification. — Offerings 'were purified by 
pouring libations over them and by fumigating 
them udth incense.® 

Virey (pi. xxv.) ehowa a lector pouring water over the carcass 
of a victim which a butcher has begun to dismember. Offerings 
present^ to the dead could be washed or sprinkled with water 
containing natron, the purifying qualities of which w'cre thus 
transmitted to the dead.^ 

The purification of the offerings possessed the same 
significance as the other purificatory rites. 

As already seen (V. 3), the water used In lustrations and 
libations, Incense-smoke, and food- and drink-offerings were 
endowed with mysterious reconstructive po^vers. Tho eoaking 
in the liquid, tnerefore, and tlie fumigation added to the 
already existing virtue of the food, and, when the formula of 
presentation was recited, the combined qualities were imparted 
slmultaneouBly to the god's (or dead person's) soul (AIX? 

The table or altar upon ■which the ofieringfl were 
placed liad first to bo purified with water and 
incense.® 

The following formula Bho^VB that the water might contain 
natron : ‘ It is pure. Purified is the offering-stand (\cd^tt) with 
natron, with cool w'ater with Inccnao . . . for the Pa of 

the Osiris N.*® 

6. Purification of temples and of buildings used 
for religious ceremonies. — (a) Consecration of a 
new temple or j/m'nc.— A new temple was solemnly 
purified before it was handed over to its divine 
owner, 

The two chapels or booths of Upper and Lower Egjpt that 
figure in the funerary ceremonies oppear to have been putlOed 
by having water sprinkled over them.li 

(6) Renewal of pxirificaiion . — It was sometimes 
thouglit advisable to purify a temple afresh. 

A certain Sebekbotp informs us that he w-as sent by Sesostris 
n. to purify the temples in the Theban nome *hr the sakeol 
the pure celebration 12 of the monthly festival and tho clean 
observance of the half-monthly festival.' is 

Purification would naturally be necessary after the 
profanation of a temple or sacred city. 

The day after Fiankhi had taken Memphis by assault ' he sent 
men into it to protect the temples of the god, hallowed (?) the 
sanctuaries of the gods, offered to the comraunitj’ of gods 
(dldi’t) of netkeptah, purified Memphis with natron and 
Incense.* ^ So also MentemhSt * puriflw all the temples In the 
nomes of all Patoris, according os one should purify violated 
temples,’ after the Assyrian invasion in C67 B.o.i» 

7. Purity and purification of the priests. — The 
characteristic mark of the priest, from the earlie.st 
dow-n to the latest period, was his purity. This 

lii. 88f. 

s W. Otto, PriesUr und Tempel irn hcUcnUtischen Appplm. 
Leipzig, 1905-03, L 62 f., ii. 79 ; A. Wiedemann, Herodott ziaites 
Buch, Leipzig, 1890, ii. 180-183 ; II. Eeltzcnstein, Arehiv /dr 
Papymsforschwnp und verwandte Gchxete, ii. [1902] 8. 

3 J. E. Quibell, Tkt RaiMzuum and the Tomb c/ J^ah-hotep^ 
London, 1896, pi. xxxvi. ; Erman, Life in Ancient ^gvpt, p. 289. 

4 Otto, i. 62 L 

8 liepsius, Ui. pis. 66c. 1806; Blackman, Derr, p\. xxxvi., 
J/eir, ii. pi. x. ; RTr xxl. (1899J 142, xxii. [19001 S7 ; see also 
Schiaparelli, Ii. 164 ; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, ii. 04 ; 
Junker, Gotterdekrei dber das Abaton, pp. 10 ff., 20, 30, 

6 Blackman, Meir, iil. 31 f. ; Pyr. 1112c, d. 

7 Junker, Gbtterdekrel uber das Abaton, p. 14 f. 

8 Schiaparelli, Ii. 167 ; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, Ii. 
90 f. ; Virey, p. 125. 

P Lacau, Sareophages antirieurs au nouvel Empire, IL 60. 
The same formula occurs in Cairo, no. 20455 (=H. O. and 

H. Schafer, Grab- ttnd Benksteine des mittleren Reiehs, Berlin, 
1903, ii. 49), with lhe word ‘natron ’ omitted. 

10 p. w. von Bissing, ‘Die Reliefs vom Sonnenheiligtum des 
Bathures,* SBAIF, 1914, p. 8 ; cf., perhaps, Gardiner, Admoni- 
tions of an Egyptian Sage, p. 76. 

u Virey, pi. xxvi. 

IS For this use of ro'b and ftrr ci. Book of the Dead, clxxxi. 18. 

18 Egyptian Stel(B, iv. pi. 7. 

14 Schafer, Urkunden, iti. 34 f.; Breasted, Ancient Records, 
17. 865. 

18 Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 002, 905. 


appears in the ordinary word for priest, we'ebt 
‘pure one,* Coptic ot-huB. 

The retention of the word by the Christian Egyptians suggests 
that even with them it was still his purity, rather than bis 
Bacrificial and Intercessory lunctlone, that separated the priest 
from the layman. 

A number of measures were taken by the priests 
to ensure their absolute purity, 

(a) In the Grteco-Koman period a priest had to 
purify IrimseJf for several days before entering 
upon Ins course' — a practice that is evidently very 
ancient-* 

Pap. Turin, pi. 67, line fill. (temp. Eamesses iv.-v.) shows 
that this prefatory purification comprised drinking natron for 
a specified number of days; until they were accomplished, the 
priest could not enter certain parte of the temple precincts nor 
carrytbe imogeof thegod.3 The wailing women who bemoaned 
Osiris had to purify tnemseivca four times before they could 
stand within the 'door of the Broad naH';4 they also washed 
their mouths and chewed natron (see V. x (d), («)), and fumi- 
gated themselves with incense, in order that both they and the 
lainentations with which they ‘spiritualized’ the dead Osiris 
might be purc.8 A passage in Gardiner, Admonitions of an 
Egyptian Sage (p. 76), suggests that the bread eaten by a priest 
duringhfsprefatorypurificatioo and his course must be white 
bread 

{b) Priests and priestesses had ahvays to wash 
or sprinkle themselves before entering a temple or 
engaging in a religious ceremony; every temple 
seems to have possessed a tank or pool set apart 
for this purpose (cf. V. I [d)). 

A priest pronounced a special formula w'hen entering the 
temple ‘after making his purification in the pure pool.'® 
During the service he continually refers to his purity.? 0. 
Legraln and E. Navllle (VARt nord du pylone a’Amenophis 
III,, Paris, 1902, pi. xi. B) reproduce a mutUated relief depict- 
ing priests and priestesses purifilog themselves before entering 
the temple. They seem to be standing In two shallow pooS 
or tanks, while water is poured over them.® The descriptive 
text rends: ‘Going dowm to wash by the prophets, the god’s 
wife, the god’s hand (dr-f nfr), in the CJool Pool, (and then) 
entering into the temple.* According to Herodotus,® the 
priests washed In cold water twice every day and tvrice every 
night. 

Legraln found at Eamak an alabaster pedestal— bearing a 
dedicator^’ inscription of TethmOsIs iii.— on which the priests 
stood while they purified themselvcs.i® Cf. the stone beside the 
Pool of the God on which the deceased washed bis feetn 

(c) The priests also perhaps fumigated them- 
selves with incense before ofiiciating in the daily 
service (see (a) and V, l [d)). 

Before taking hold of the brazier, which was to contain the 
burning incense, the priest said: ‘Hail brazier ... I am 
cleansed by the Eye ol Horns.’ is * Eye of Horns * in this con- 
text must Burcly mean incense. 

(d) Great emphasis is laid upon the purity of the 
pricst*8 bands. 

Ikhemofret says of himself : * I was pure handed In adorning 
the god, a rem-priest with clean flogers.* 13 * Pure of fingers * is 
the oft-recurring epithet of priesta.*4 

(c) Faring the nails. — The priests cut their nails 
short BO ns not to harbour dirt which would render 
them ceremonially unclean.®® 

Reliefs in the mastaba of 'Enkb-me’-b6r, a fem-priest and 


1 Otto, 1. 26. 

SGardiner, Admonitions of on Egyptian Sage, p. 76L 
8 The present wTiter is indebted to Dr. A, H. Gardiner for this 
reference; cf. Blackman, B\gth, p. 47. 

4 Junker, Slundemcachen, p. 0. 

6 Ib. p. 70 f. ; cf. Festival Songs of Isis and Fephthys, i. 2 f. » 
Budge, An Egyptian Reading Book, London, 1896, p. 39. 

® A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin joumafter en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 8, n. 1, p. 79, n. 2. 

7 Ritual of Arnon, L 6, 7 f., il. 2, et passim. 


6 Cf, , the word-sign lortcPeb, ‘priest.* 

® il. 37. I® Annates du service, iv. 225 f. 

11 Book of the Dead, clxxiL 41f. 

12 Ritual of Amon, ii. 1. 

13 Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos unter Kbnig 
Sesostris JII., Leipzig, 1904, in Sethe’s Untersuehungen zur 
Gesch. und Altertumskunde Aegyp. iv, 18 f. ; Breasted, Ancient 
Records, i. 668. 

14 Newberry-Griffith, El-Bersheh, ii. pi. vii. ; Lange-Schafer, 
Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren Reteks, il. 148 (7J, 165 [10] ; 
Oardiner-Weigall, Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Tfubes, 
p. 43 ; Wreszinski, Aegyp. Insehriften ... in Wien, p. 22 ; cf. 
p.132. 

13 Moret, Rituel du cuUe divin joumalter, p. 170=RituoZ of 
Amon, xxii. 7-10 ; cf. V. a (d), ii. 
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lector, I possibly depict the cottinp und cleaning ot priests’ 
finger- and toe-nails, and not, as has been. suggested, eurgical 
operations. 

{/) Depilaiion. — Herodotus = state.s that the 
priests in his day shaved their whole body every 
third day to ensure ceremonial purity. 

DepHAtion seems to be an ancient nmctice (ece above 111 . 6 ). 
Tlie depilation of a priest is perhaps depicted in the mastaba of 
*Enkh*«ie'-l 36 r:S the man’s leg: is being rubbed to remove hair. 
The adjacent ecenc possibly represents a priest havlnj' his back 
scrubbed to render It ceremonially’ clean. U Is said of the 
women who impersonated leis and bewailed Osiris : * Their body 
Is pure ... the hair of their body has been removed.'^ 

is) Shavinff.—TUe cleau-Bliaven head does not 
appear to have become the distinguishing mark of 
the priestly caste ‘ till towards the end of the 
XVIIIth dynasty.* In the Gneco-Eoman period 
tlie regulations about the priests shaving their 
heads were very strict.’^ 

(If) Dress. — Prom the time of the New Kingdom 
onwards the priests seem to have been very puncti- 
lious in the matter of dress.* As early as the 
IXth to Xth dynasties we learn that a priest 
during his period of serrice had to wear white 
sandals.® 

(i) Circumcision. — See art. ClKCtJJtClSION 
(Egyptian), vol. ill. p. 670 ff. 

8 . Purity and purification of the laity. — (a) 
Purifeation before entering a temple or sacred 
place. — Until the Grmco-Koman period we know 
practically nothing about the purification of the 
lay people before entering a temple,'* but we may 
be certain that ablutions of some sort were deemed 
necessary. There is possibly a reference to this 
practice in an inscription dating from the reign of 
King Teti of the Vltli dynasty.” In the Old King- 
dom it also appears to have been reckoned impious 
for those who had eaten an impure thing, hxetf^ or 
who were still purifying tliemselvea, m 'bw-sn,^ to 
approach the portrait-statue in a tomb-chapel, or 
indeed enter the building (cf. below, VI. i). Ch. 
Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, lino 46, speaks of 
a worshipper’s hands as pure when praising the 
god. Herodotus '* saj’s that a man had to discard 
his wooilen cloak before entering a temple. 

Hero of Alexandria (fl. c. 250 B.C.) says that 
‘stoups (Teptpparrbpia) for the sprinkling of those 
who enter* stood at the entrances to Egyptian 
temples.'* 

Perhaps we have eicamples of the ir*ptpp<ur^pta of Hero 
in certain lanie stone vessels of the Ptolemaic agr^f which, 
as the inscriptions show, came from temples, and which, 
apparently, were meant to bold water, ^me of them are 

decorated on the Inside with the sj-rabols *P>od 

fortune, life, etability,' which are associated (see above, V. *) 
with reiijriouB ablutlons.w 

Hero also speaks of bronze wheels, which were 
apparently fixed to the doors of temples, and w’ere 

5 J. Capart, ‘Une Rue de tombeaux b Saqqarah,* In L'Art 
Brussels, 1P07, pi Ixvii. j W, Max MuUer, 
laical Raeart^es^ Washington, 1906, pi 105. 

2 ii. 87. * Capart, pi lx>'i. ; Muller, pi. 106. 

* Festival Songs of Isis and Fephthytt 1. Sf.sOudge, Egyp- 
tian Reading Coot, p. 49. 

5 E.g.f Lepslus, iii. pi 1286. 

c See Davies, The Rock Tombs of El-Amama, London, 1003- 
08, i. pis. viil, xxii. ; alsoErff^n, Life in Ancient Egypt, pp, 
£80, 29S. 

7 Otto. i. 63. ii. 78. 

8 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p, 297 ; Herod, il 37 ; Otto, 
IL 78, 256, 

^ Pap. Petersburg, 1116 A, recto line 64 [Oolinlschcfl, X»e» 
Papyrus hUratiqites No No 1115, 1116 A et 1116 B deVEnnitage 
Impinald.SU PHersbourg, Petrograd, 1913, pi sd4]^JourjuU 
of Egyptian Archceology, L 27 ; cf. below, VI. x. 

See Erman, Bandbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
London, 1607, p. 40. 

Sethe, Erjaindm , !. fLelprig, 1903J 87, 

12 10. i. £ 8 ; cf. PiantAV SieU, lines 147-163. 

15 Sethe, Brkunden, i. 49, 60, 142 ; H. Sottas, La Priservation 
de fa propriiU fun^raire dans I'aneienne Egypie, Paris, 1913, 
p. Off. 

i« ii. 81. , 15 otto, I. 896 ; Hero, Pneumatika, L S2. 

iSErm.n, Zi [1900] 6 »; Wiedemann, PSBA xxiB. 

[1901] 270-27«. 
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turned by those entering ‘because it is thought 
that bronze cleanses.’ ' 

This Is quite an device, and was probably Im- 

ported from the East.* Von Bissing describes what may be an 
actual example of one of these wheels and gives a drawing of it.* 
An inscription of the Ptolemaic period* states 
that people who had become impure through 
sexual intercourse,* birth, miscarriage, menstrua- 
tion, etc., had to pay dues before being admitted 
into the temple of Asklepios at Ptolemais. These 
were apparently paid into a money-box [Stjoavpbt) 
nt the entrance to the temple.® 

A bronze wbeel was sometimes, it seems, ossociated with the 
money-box ; thus n person paid his or her dues and then was 

C urified by tumlnE' the wheel. Herot proposes to niahe a com- 
ined raoney-box and wheel ; the former is to he surmounted by 
a bird which will sing when the wheel is turned.* We also 
leam from Hero® that bronze wheels were set up near the 
watcr-stonps. He therefore proposes to mahe a * contrivance of 
such a kind that when the wheel is turned the water nms out of 
it for the sprinkling:.' h> For further particulars as to these two 
contrivances, the former of which was a penny-Iii-the-slot 
machine worked by S-dracbma pieces, the latter an ingenious 
swivel lap, see Hochas, Annates du Service des AnfijuiKs, xl. 
[IBll] 05 if. 

(i) Purification in saered xoaiers and pools. — (i.) 
Near Kliereha (the Grmco-Roraan Babylon) there 
was a pool connected with the Heliopolitan sun- 
cult. In its waters the sun-god washed his face, 
and it was of advantage to mortal men to do the 
same." 

(ii.) At Hcra)deopoliB Magna there were two 
great pools in the precincts of the temple of Rar- 
shef, called the ‘Pool of Natron ’and the ‘ Pool of 
Mc'et.’ '® The xvorshippers of the god wn.shed in 
these pools and so wore cleansed from their sins ; 
their offerings were washed in them also.'* 

An ofliclal of the Salte period records that he built a wall 
•behind the Pool of J16‘et.’i* 

(iii.) The water at the First Cataract, the tra- 
ditional source of the Nile,’* was believed to be 
endowed with special cleansing properties, and 
therefore was used (or supposed to be used) for all 
the lustrations and libations offered to the gods and 
the dead.'* The fact that the dead go there to be 
bathed by the goddess Satis" suggests that the 
living also performed ablutions there.'® 

(e) The Osirian mysteries. — Participation in the 
Osirian mysteries'® was productive of religions 
puri^. This is suggested by certain statements in 
the Book of the Dead. 

E.i)., the deceased thus addresses the pods in the other 
world : * I am pure of mouth, pure of hands, one to whom is 
said " Welcome, welcome ” by those who see him ; for I have 
heard those words which the ass spake with the cat’ (exxv. 
(’Conclusion’] 33 f,). Again be says to bis ka who stands In 
bis way : * Let roe pass, lor I am pure. I have made Osiris 
to triumph against bis foes' (ov. 8); see also i. 3, S-10, ISt, 
clxxxl. 13 II. 

9 . Purification before going into battle.— Ap- 
parently the only reference to this custom in Egyp- 
tian writings is Pyr. 2]90a-21916,** wliich says : 

*Horu8 comes forth from Kbemmls. Buto To\rQ arises for 
Horus, and he purlftcs himself there. Horus cornea pure that 
be may avenge hla father.* 

I 1 1. 52 ; Erman, ZN xxxvlU. 63. 

I 5 o, C. Edgar, Zl xl [1902j 140 f. 

^ZA xxxix. 1190111441. 

4 EA, Srd ser., il. IX8S33 181 ; cf, Srd ser., xlU. flSSOl 70 C. 

« Cf. Herod. II. 64. 

5 Otto, 1. 390 J sec also .Edgar, loe. cit, 

7 il. .32. 8 ZA xxxviil. 64. 9 1. 82. 

W ZA xxxviil. 63 ; see also Otto, 1. 397, 
l^Piankhi Stele, line 101 f.; Breasted, Ancient Records, ir 
870 ; cf. Rook of the Dead, clxix. 19 f. ; jpyr. 211c-21S : see V. 

w Rook of fAe Dead, xvil. 21 ; Grapow, Brkunden, r, 23-25. 

13 Rook of the Dead, loe. cit. 

14 P. Plerrct, Recueil d'inscriptiont iniditesdumusieigyptien 
du Louvre, Paris, 1878, p, 16. 

18 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 103. 

28 Pyr. 6646, 19QSa-c, and la the rellgioua texts. 

17/6. UlCa.d. 

18 See Egyptian SteUs in the British Museum, il pi 9, lino 8 
wBreasted, Ana’ent Records, i. 611. 

18 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 285ff. 

M/6.p. 29. 
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VL PURITT ARD PURIFICATION IN MAGIC . — 
I, The reciter of a spell and a magician mast he 
pure. He who would recite ch. cxxv, of theHoo^ of 
the Dead must be pure and clean (firr), must 
be clothed in the finest linen and shod •adth white 
sandals (cf. above, V. 7 (A)), have his eyes painted 
with stibium, and be anointed with the finest 
unguent. 

The parity demanded of the rcdter could be obtained by 
washinp with wetter containing natron l or by waehing: and 
fumigation in the 6unnght.2 Impure food, such as venison and 
fish, and sexual intercourse are to be avoided.* In the case of 
one spdJ the reciter, and his eerronts also, arc directed to 
purify themselves for nine days.^ 

To be successful in * spirit-gathering * the magician 
must he pure.® 

In vessel^irination by the moon the madclan. If a medium is 
not used, must be ‘pure for three davs.*® In divination by a 
lamp without & medium the magician, who must be ‘pure 
from a woman,* is directed to lie down on green, te. fresh, 
Tceds.7 

2. Purity of the medium. — ^In • spirit-gathering’ 
the medium must be a * boji pure, before he has 
gone ivith a -woman.’® 

3. Purity and purification of &e objects used. — 
The papyrus upon which a spell is -written must be 
pure.® The table used in 'spirit-gathering’ is to 
be 'of olive-wood, having four feet, upon -which no 
man on earth has ever sat.’ 

In lawp^divi nation the lamp must be a white one ‘In which ; 
no minium or gum-water has been put, Its wick being clean’; 
it is to be dUra nith clean genuine Oasis oil, and is then to 
be set upon a new brick.^ The Rook 0 / the Read, ch. cxxr., 
rubric, mrects that the representation of the Hall of the Two 
Truths be drawn upon a pure tUe of porcelain fashioned of 
earth npon which no pigs or email cattle have trodden. The 
canopy (?) placed over the model of a boat used In a manca] 
ceremony Is to be purified with natron and Inccnse.t* In 
Griffith-Thompson, xxriil 4, we learn that the bronze vessel 
used In divination is to be washed with water of natron. 

4. Purity and purification of the place where the 
ceremony was performed. — The place where the 
magic rite was to be performed must be clean.“ 
Sometimes it bad to be both 'clean’ and 'dark 
-without light,’** and in addition must be purified 
with natron water*® or sprinkled -with ' clean sand *® 
hronplit from the great river.’ ** Furthermore, it 
is laid down that there is to be no cellar under- 
neath it.*® 

VII. Furitt of tbosb weo wished to 

HAVE AUDIESCE OF TEE FEARAOE.—ln the 
Fiankhi Stele, lines 147-153, we are informed that 
of the four princes who came to the Pharaoh to 
pay homage three, being fish-eaters, were not 
admitted to the royal presence. Perhaps this 
scrupulosity on the port of Piankhi was due to the 
fact that he had just been afiiliated to the snn-god 
(see above, V. I (J)), to whom fish was evidently 
supposed to be an abomination.*® 

LirzaATUiuE. — ^Xhls has been BUISdently indicated In the 
ttrtide. AYL-WARD M. BLACKMAN. 

r Bool of the Dead, ch. ax., rubric; 

Tol. tUL p, 26>. 

2 Ib, cnxv. A, rubric. 

s Jh. ch. Iilv., rubric; cf. rubric of ch. cixt., and PianlJii 
SUE, line 161 /. : cf. V. S (a), XIU 
‘Naville, PSBA iv. [1S76] 16 ; fee art. Sfaoic (EmtianX 
®F, U. GriSItb and H. Tompson, TAe Dematle ilagieal 
Papvmt of London and Leiden, London, 1S91, iU. 6. 

® 76. loriil. 23. Jib. T 32. » 76. UL 11, uvU, 15 

0 Bool of the Dead, ch. c., mbric. v 
10 Griffith-Thompson, ir. 1 L 

n 7J. vL 2-10 : eee also art. 21-26, aailL 31, aav. S-16. aala. 
1-3, SO. 

10 Bookof the Dead, ch. caaailL, rubric [Fop. A'u,l=E. A. -W. 

Bnd^e, The Book of the Dead IHIeroclrijhiG Teat], London, 
ISOS, p. 291. ' eiF 

11 Griffith-Thompson, Iv, S. 

HJb.vLlf. 15 76. r. 3 f., aril. 23 . 

15 Cf. the mound of sand npon which the statne Is to be placed 
for the ceremony of ‘ opening the month ’ (Daries-Gardiner, 
Tomb of Amenmhlt, p. 68 : Budge, Boot of Opening the 
Tfcuf 6, L 0, US, u. 1 f-X An Egyptisn Hoslim uses sand insteil 
of water for the ahlntions preceding prayers, if no water Is 
obtainable (cf. art Pramoinoa [llnsIimJX 
IT Criffith-Tbompon a. 9 f. is 76. aav. 16-18. 

15 See Book of the Dead, Irr. lift. ; Grapow, ZA alia. (19111 
61 ; lAcau, Textes religievx igyptiens, Pans. 1910, i, 91 (aliv.X 


PURIFICATION (Greek). —All the lower 
religions and most of the higher are concerned 
-with the ritual of purification in its manifold 
forms; the higher are also deeply interested in 
purity as a spiritual ideal. The history of Greek 
religion falls into line -with the general history of 
religions in both these respects. Its ‘cathartic,’ 
or purificatory, ritual agrees in essential respeote 
with that of the other communities noted in the 
varions sections of this article ; it agrees also with 
the history of the higher religions in that a spirit- 
ual ideal, appealing to the more exalted or more 
sensitive minds, emerged from that ritual. Never- 
theless, the phenomena of Greek purification, the 
ideas and the value attaching to it, bear the 
impress of the unique temperament of the people, 
and especially illustrate the pliancy with which 
tlie Greek communities could adapt the traditions 
of ritual to serve the purposes of legal and ethical 
development. 

The student of this department of Greek religion 
is at once confronted by a chronological question 
that is also a question of origins : At what period 
and from what source did the cathartic system 
arise in Greece! It has been maintained that 
the whole of it was post-Homeric, and that in 
' origin it was non-Hellenic, being derived from some 
Oriental or Anatolian source — c.g., from Lydia.* 
This riew rests mainly on Barnet’s supposed 
silence concerning it, and his silence is explained 
by his lOTorance of any such ritual, which there- 
fore could not have existed in the period when the 
poems were composed. Bat we have now learned 
that Homer’s ‘silence’ has to be carefully and 
critically judged and interpreted before it can be 
accepted as certain evidence that what he is silent 
about did not exist in his time. Also the state- 
ment that the Homeric poems ore wholly silent 
concerning any ritual of purification from stain 
ignores the plain or the probable significance of 
certain texts. We read that Odysseus purifies his 
hall -with fire and snlphnr after the slaughter of 
the suitors ;® we may suspect a religions sense of 
impurity as a motive, though we cannot prove it. 
But Hektor’s words, ‘It is not meet for a man 
stained -ndth blood and grime to offer prayers to 
God,’® cannot but be interpreted in relation to a 
contemporary simple rule of ceremonial purity — 
the same religious rule that compels AcbUles to 
wash his hands in Instral water before raising them 
in prayer to Zens,* or Teiemachos to wash his hands 
in sea-water before praying to Athene.® Also, we 
find the x^P’^'r', or Instral water, the purificatory 
value of which cannot be doubted, a constant con- 
comitant of the Homeric sacrifice and libation.® 

Again, we should consider the pnrification of 
the Achtean camp, ordered by Agamemnon as a 
method of expellin" the plague, as by no means a 
merely sanitary or hygienic act, but as inspired by 
diemonic or divine fear and therefore as a relirious 
act of purgation ; for it is the immediate prelimi- 
nary to a sacrifice to Apollo, and the Achreans 
throw the y^ifutra, the articles -with wMch they had 
purified themselves and their tents, into the sea ; 
and this is a formal act suggesting that these 
things are tainted with a curse or religions con- 
tagion or the fdatrpa of evil spirits-® 

'Therefore the evidence of the Homeric poems 
does not allow ns, still less compel ns, to suppose 
that the Greeks of the Homeric period were wholly 
destitute of purificatory ceremomes ; had they been 
so, we sbould have to regard them, in the hght of 

1 G. Grote, Eist, cf Greece, 10 vols., London, ISSS, X 22; P, 
Stcnvei. Die griechixehen AlterChdmer, p, II*. 
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modern anthropology, ns in this important respect 
distinguished from nil the other races of the world. 
Doubtlcas tho invaders from the north, whoso 
blending with tho southerners, tho people of the 
Minonn culture, generated the Hellas of history, 
brought with them their own eathartio ideas and 
practices ; and the evidence of legends and accounts 
of festivals recorded by tho Inter Greek writers 
suggests that they found on tlio soil of Grceco and 
in Crete a more elaborate system of tho same 
significance and of immemorial nntiquit}*. 

JBut there is indeed a marked diUerence between 
Homeric society, so far as that is mirrored in the 
Homerio poems, and tho succeeding periods of 
Greek life ; and this difibrenco should bo noted at 
the outset before wo proceed to the details of tho 
subject. If we call the people to whom those 
poems were originally addressed the Achieans, we 
may venture to any that the Achtcan consciduce took 
its cathartic duties, such ns they were, very easily 
and light!}' ; on tho other hand, tlio later Hellenic 
conscience became anxious and at times even 
sombre in regard to such matters, and was often 
haunted by terrors of the ghostly world nnd by 
the feeling that certain acts, especially homicide, 
might arouse tho wrath of unseen spint-powors or 
gliosts, and that such dangers could bo averted 
only by an elaborate prophylactic ritual of puri- 
fication. There is a wide cleavage between tho 
Achaean and the later Attic religious consciousness 
in this vital respect, as wide ns that between the 
genius of Homer and the genius of yEschylus. 
The Homeric ghost is impotent and piteous, of no 
power in the social-religious world, no shadow on 
the brightness of that early epoch.' And nothing 
more nvidly illustrates the moral light-hcartedness 
of the Homerio world, so splendidly endowed in 
most respects, than its normal indiirercncc concern- 
ing ordinary homicide. Man-slaying was regarded 
in certain coses os a sin and might at times concern 
tho whole community j but nowhere in the poems 
is there any hint of tho need of purification from 
tho stain of bloodshed, which in inter Attic law 
was prescribed even for tho accidental slaying of 
a slave. Tlepolemos, who has committed tho sin 
of shedding kindred blood, has merely to flee from 
tho UTath of his kinsmen the suppliant who has 
fled from his homo for having killed a man is at 
once admitted by Telemachos at the moment of a 
religious service.’ 

Now, much that appears post-Homoric, merely 
because tho first record of it belongs to tho later 
period, may bo an ancient inheritance of the pre- 
Hellenic stock that was submerged temporarily by 
the wave of northern invasion bat rose to tho 
surface again and re-asserted its traditions. So 
the later prevalence of a cathartic system, especi- 
ally elaborated in regard to bloodshed, may only 
be another example of revival. 

Such a revival would receive strong stimulus 
from the diffusion from Thrace through Greece of 
the religion of Dionysos, a religious phenomenon 
of great import for the spiritual history of tho 
race. The cult had begun its Hellenic career 
already in tho earlier ‘ Homeric ’ period, but had 
finally established itself in most parts of tho 
Greek-speaking world, and especially at Thebes, 
Delphi, and Athens, at the close of the later 
migratory and colonizing movement. The god 
was aboriginally associated with the ghostly world 
and some part of his ritual was ‘ cathartic ’ ; and 
this aspect and function of his cult were strongly 
proclaimed by the brotherhoods of * Orphe is,’ who 
were propagating doctrines and cstabhshuig their 

1 The ghost of Efpenor backs up Ms praj-er to Odj-sseus by 
the threat of the gods* wrath, not his own, If the latter neglects 
•t(0<i. jci. 73). 
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inflnonco in Greece perhaps as early as tlie 7th 
cent, and with marked success in the 6th and 6th. 
And tlio religious-philosophic system known os 
Pythagoreanism, maintained by tlio Pythagorean 
brotherhoods which ployed a prominent part in 
tho religious and poatical world of those two 
centuries, bore the closest affinity to Orphism, 
agreeing with it on tho whole in its views ns to 
tho destiny of tlio soul and tho need of an elabor- 
ato ritual of purification and a careful rule of 
purity.' Fortunately tho Orphic-Pythagorean 
mission did not succeed in capturing the Greek 
democracies or tho chief centres of tlie national 
worship ; hut it undoubtedly helped to render the 
general religions consciousness more sensitively 
anxious concerning purity and impurity; and 
Aristoplmnes warmly acknowledges, in terms that 
are doubtless too sweeping, tho deep indebtedness 
of his countrymen to ‘ Orplieus’ for much of their 
spiritual life.’ 

We may now review briefly tho details of Greek 
fiSapj-it and consider tho ideas attaching thereto j 
otir records are mainly late, tho literature from 
tho 6th cent, onwards and certain Inter inscrip- 
tions; hut we must always hear in mind that a 
fact is not necessarily ' late ’ because the earliest 
record of it is, 

Tho tcelmical inquiry is concerned always with 
two questions; (a) What are the acts, states, 
objects, agencies, seen or unseen, that are sup- 
posed to leave a stain on tho soul or body of a 
person, which unfits him for intercourse with man 
or deity because he is spiritually, not merely 
physically, unclean and is liable to infect othora and 
render nugatory any divine service by bis ulaefia f 
(6) What are the cleansing, purgative, or cathartic 
processes, material or spiritual, by which he can 
rid himself of that stain ! 

The Greek evidence on these two questions, which 
is very multifarious and scattered, may bo briefly 
summarized thus, (a) Tho causes of impurity 
were bloodshed, tho presence of ghosts and contact 
witlf death, sexual intercourse, child-birth, tho 
cvncnalions of the body, tlie eating of certain food 
such ns pca-sonn, clioeso, and garlic, the intrusion 
of nnanthorizeu persons into holy places, and, in 
certain circumstances, foul speech and quarrelling. 
(6) The purgative means, usually called KaSipota 
by tho Greeks, were lustral water, sulphur, onions, 
fumigation and fire, incense, certain houghs and 
other vegetative growths, pitch, wool, certain 
stones and amulets, bright things like sunlight 
and gold, sacrificed animals, especially the pig, 
and of these cspcciaUy tlie blood and tbe skin; 
finally, certain festivals and festival rites, especi- 
ally tlio ritual of cursing and the scapegoat (g.v.). 
More exceptional metbods might be cutting off 
the iiair of tlie polluted person, or sacrificial 
communion with tho deity. To philosophize on 
these bizarre phenomena belongs to the more 
general exposition of tho themo ; and little study 
is needed to convince ns that they concern in the 
first instance the sphere of primitive paycholopy 
rather than ethics ; out, if we look more carefully 
into their iiistorj', we shall find how closely they 
are interlinked with the higher moral and religious 
life of tho people and states. 

I. The causes of impurity. — The deepest im- 
purity was tlmt caused by the shedding of human 
blood in certain circumstances; and the growing 
sensitiveness_ of consoienoo in this matter was a 
vital force in the development of society. "We 
have noted the weakness of the sentiment in the 
Homeric world, and that world was still barhario 
in its rules regarding homicide. The first record 

1 See ERE, vol. lx. p. 60 ; also art. rniiAOORas ; E. Bohde, 
Pt]ichc\ Freiburg, 1803, 11. 33-68, 103-130. 
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of a change in feeling is the citation of an incident 
in the Aithiopis, an epic poem by Arktinos of 
Miletos, composed probably near the close of tlie 
8th century B.C. Achilles, provoked by the rfbes 
of Thersites, slerv him and was thereupon obliged 
to quit the army for a time and to retire to Lesbos, 
•where he was purified by Apollo and Artemis.* It 
is very doubtful if the poet of the Iliad or Odyssey 
would have comprehended this. Thersites was no 
kinsman to Achilles, and at most only a degraded 
member of the same Achrean stock. Yet the 
Milesian poet feels that his homicide, however jus- 
tifiable, deeply concerns the whole army and is 
a stain upon Achilles, who must he purged by a 
relimous ritual at some distant place before he can 
safely resume fellowship with his compatriots. 
The legend represents, no doubt, the eontemporary 
State law of Miletos, and exhibits that State as 
having advanced soon after its foundation beyond 
the stage of culture wherein homicide is only a 
matter of the blood-feud and the wergild to the 
higher religious thought that the slaying of any 
member of the community brought a stain on the 
slayer and a danger on the whole society against 
which it must protect itself. We are still very far 
from the establishment of advanced secular law; 
the various stages of progress in later Greece and 
the ideas that inspired and assisted it are obscure 
and difficult to trace. On one point we may form 
a probable hypothesis. As ideas of purity and 
impurity are closely related to natural sensations 
of horror and aversion, and in Greece as elsewhere 
these feelings were most strongly excited hy the 
shedding of kindred blood, it is probable that this 
type of homicide was the first occasion for the 
institution of an elaborate ritual of purification. 
Some of the few legends concerning its origin and 
vogue convey this impression. Ixion, who slew 
his father-in-law treacherously, figures in Greek 
mythology as the first murderer, and be is also the 
first suppliant who is pitied and purified by Zeus 
'Ik^o-ios, the god who hears the prayer of the sup- 
pliant and outcast Bellerophon was purified by 
King Proitos for the accidental slaying of his own 
brother ; Theseus, who slew the robber Sinis most 
justifiably, had to be purified from the stain, as 
Sinis happened to be his cousin ; and the typical 
exemplar of the divine law of purification is the 
matricide Orestes.* But, if the law was in origin 
limited to this special kind of homicide, it had 
already enlarged its scope at some indefinitely 
early period. The law of Miletos, as illustrated 
by the passage referred to above in the poem of 
Arktinos, attests such an enlargement for the 8th 
cent. ; and the legends that Athens purified 
Herafcles from the blood that he had copiously 
shed,* and that Apollo himself, the pure god, Iiad 
to be purified in Crete from the blood of Pytho,* 
bear the same significance, and may have arisen in 
the same early period. To explain this extension 
of the ritual we might suppose that the sphere of 
kinship, in which it originated ex hypothesi, was 
enlarged when the city-State was built up and 
included various kins within its union, until the 
slaying of any member of the political community 
came to be regarded as a stain similar to that of 
kindred-slaughter. But this would not explain 
the belief, which some of the legends cited attest, 
that the same impurity might be contracted by 
the slaying of an alien enemy, unless we are to 
attribute to the Greeks of an early period the 
advanced conceptions of the kinship of the whole 
human race and the saoredness of ml human life. 
But no one would hazard such a theory to explain 

1 0. Kinkel, Epicorwn Grceconim Fragmmta, Berlin, 1877, 
p. 83. 

s See CGS !. 6e-€9. 3 CIO 2374, 1. 29. 

4 Pans. n. vli. 7, xxx. 3; Bus. Prop. Bvang. v. 31 ; cl. Pane. 
X. vi. 7. 


any evolution of the early post-Homerio epoch j 
and we may seek a more probable explanation in 
the increasing terror of the ghost-world ; for we 
have the evidence of the later funeral laws and 
ritual, confirmed by many legends, to suggest that 
this was more potent in the post-Homeric than in 
the Homeric and Mycemean periods. Given an 
intensified belief in the dangerous power of the 
ghost, and the conviction that purification from 
bloodshed was the only safeguard both to the 
individual and to the community . against the 
wrathful spirit of the slain, we can well understand 
the vdde extension of the law, until it covered the 
slaying of a slave ; for even the ghost of a slave 
might be dangerous.* The miasma emanating 
from a ghost was supposed to attach also to inani- 
mate objects that had caused the death of a man ; 
the civilized Attic law required that the axe which 
had slain the sacrificial ox of Zeus IloXieiJs should 
be formally tried and cast into the sea — a means of 
purging and purifying the land ; * solemn purifica- 
tion ceremonies were performed over the head of 
the bronze ox at Olympia that fell upon a boy and 
killed him.* 

This sensitiveness to bloodshed and death may 
become extravagant and morbid, and has at times 
evoked such strange vagaries of the ritual law of 
purity as may half-paralyze the life of a com- 
munity ; but the Greek was saved from this by his 
moderation and a certain secular common sense, 
which protected him from the extreme logic of the 
view that all bloodshed was impure. \V e are not 
sure that any purification was imposed by Greek 
State law or social custom upon a man who had 
slain an alien in foreign lands ; that would depend 
on his oivn sensitiveness or on his desire to be 
initiated at any of the great mysteries, which 
would demand a sidapats from such a stain. Nor 
have we any record proving or suggesting any 
rule, such as prevailed with stringency among the 
Hebrews or still more and with detrimental results 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, requiring 
the purification of the army returning from battle j * 
the Greek soldier was probably content with an 
ordinary washing, sufficient for the purposes of 
refinement. Nor, again, was the ordinary Greek 
troubled by over-sensitiveness in regard to the 
blood of animals shed for sport, for food, or for 
sacrifice ; there is no hint that the butcher or, as a 
general ^e, the sacrificer incurred impurity.* At 
least, the only evidence that can be quoted of some 
such feeling is isolated and peculiar; the priest 
who slew the sacred ox in the Attic Bouphonia 
had to go for a time into exile ; but this ox was a 
mystic, ‘ theanthropio ’ animal, charged with the 
divine spirit of the altar, and the priest had shed 
divine blood ; * there is no reason to believe that at 
any time the Attic people regarded the slaughter 
of an ordinary ox as a heinous impurity. We may 
note also the fact that a certain altar of Apollo in 
Delos was specially called dyv6f, ‘ the pure,’ because 
the offerings and ritual were bloodless, no animal- 
sacrifice being allowed ; * this is no proof of ordinary 
Greek feeling, but suggests rather some peculiar 
sacerdotal development of thought concerning 
blood. 

Not bloodshed alone, but any contact with death 
and the ghost-world was a strong source of im- 

1 Antiph. Or- li. p. 764 ; Eur. Ilec. 291 1. 

2 Bemosth. jc. ’Apiorrorp. 5 76, p. 646 ; cl, COS i. 66 1. 

* Pau8. V. xxvii, 9 f. 

4 The Kacedonian army was purified in spring before the 
campaign ^ivy, xl. 6) ; a similar Bosotian custom described by 
Plutarch {Qwest, Rom. Ill) may have bad a similar significance. 

* As regards the hunter, there is a passage in Arrian, Eyntg, 
82, recommending the purification of the hounds and the hunts- 
men after the chase in accordance with ancestral rule ; but the 
text is not well preserved. 
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purity or iilaa-/ia. The household to urhich the 
corpse belonged was impure ; even the friends and 
others who attended the funeral were impure. In 
the tolerant Greek world this did not mean that 
they were severely boycotted, hut only that they 
were unfit to approach the altars and to take part 
in divine service with others, also that it might he 
unlucky for them to carry on any serious business 
while in that state.; Hesiod is our first witness to 
a superstition which descends from a far older 
period, that it was unlucky for a man returning 
from a funeral to try to beget a child.^ The 
inscriptions and other evidence show that the 
period of impurity varied in the difierent states ; 
at Lindos in Rhodes (in the time of Hadrian) it 
lasted for forty," at Eresos in Lesbos for twenty 
days.* Those who merely attended the funeral 
were under the tabu for three days at Eresos, hut 
at Pergamon they could recover purity on the 
same day by means of lustration.* The (ear of the 
ghost.world, implying a shrinking of vitality in 
the living and a general sense of had luck abroad, 
explains much of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Greeks, which show indeed the desire to please the 
ghost and to assure it of the family affection, hut 
at the same time the determination to keep it at a 
distance and especially to prevent it following the 
mourners hack to the house ; one day of the Attic 
Anthesteria was devoted to an AH Souls’ celebra- 
tion, when the spirits of the dead kindred were 
formally invited to an entertainment ivithin the 
houses, hut great care was taken to purify the 
dwellings at the end and to effect a complete 
riddance of them;* meantime the whole day was 
fuapi, impure and unlucky. The same feeling 
explains the elaborate ritual to which the Scvrepi- 
voT/io! must submit, the person who had been 
reported to he dead and had had funeral cere- 
monies performed over him and was then found to 
he alive and desirous of returning; society was 
afraid of such a person, for, though he had not 
really been in the ghost-world, yet the unnecessary 
funeral ceremonies had put that contagion upon 
him, which must first he washed off before he 
could he received back.* Such was the condition 
of Alkestis, when Herakles had rescued her from 
Death and was placing her in the hands of 
Admetos. Even those who performed the rites 
known as dvorpivaia, rites for ‘ turning away ’ evil 
spirits, including ghosts, were constrained to wash 
their persons and garments before returning to 
their homes.* 

There were certain occasions when the whole 
community performed cathartic ceremonies to 
purge itself of such evil influences of the unseen 
world. Such occasions were either periodic and 
regular or exceptional owing to a crisis that had 
arisen. In spring, when the new vegetation was 
beginning, or when the early harvest was ripe for 
gathering and the firstfruits ready for consecra- 
tion, the feeling that this was the proper time to 
cleanse the whole city of the evil mfluences that 
had accumulated throughout the old year inspired 
such festivals as the Thargelia® in May and prob- 
ably the Dionysla in Eebruary-March, the former 
certainly, the latter probably, possessing a cathar- 
tic value. It inspired also the frequent practice at 
the end of the old year and the berinning of the 
new of the extinction and reldndJing of fires, 
especially the fire on the city’s hearth,® and the 
washing of the statues of the tutelary divinities. 
The Attic Plynteria, held in May, is the best 

* TTert* arid Days, 735. 
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known example of the last ceremony, when the 
vestments and probably the idol of Athene were 
solemnly washed, and its day was ptapi, the air 
being temporarily dangerous when contagion was 
being expelled.* Resort was had to the same sort 
of ritual at some momentous crisis or emergency. 
The Persian invasion had polluted the Greek 
temples with the presence of the stranger,® itself a 
source of defilement to the national deities apart 
from any outrage committed against them ; there- 
fore the first care of the Greeks after the victory of 
Platma was the purification of the holy places.® 
The presence of the matricide Orestes was supposed 
to pollute the Tauric image of Artemis, which 
therefore needed washing in the sea.* Another 
momentous crisis was the foundation of a new 
city, and we have some indication that the ground 
was first carefully purified so that the settlement 
might start under good auspices purged from evil 
dmmonic agencies.® 

The gravest crisis of aU was one that was only 
too frequent in the life of the Greek states — the 
outbreak of civic massacre, when kindred blood 
was shed, the sense of guilt weighed on the citizens, 
and the atmosphere was charged with the miasma 
of wrathful ghosts. This was the condition of 
things at Athens in the 6th cent. B.C., when Kylon 
and his adherents had been sacrilegiously slain, 
and the people appealed to the aid of the Cretan 
prophet Epimeniaes, who came over and purified 
the whole city, the fields, and the homesteads ; the 
recollection of this historic event lingered late in 
Attic tradition and gave rise to the erroneous be- 
lief that it was this prophet who first taught the 
Athenians the ritual of purification and its value.® 

As regards sexual intercourse, we have evidence 
that the Greeks, like other primitive and advanced 
peoples, regarded the act as an occasional source of 
impurity and held the belief that abstinence had a 
certain value and efficacy for some religious or 
magical ritual. A deeper and more interesting 
question arises when we consider purity in the 
abstract and the Greek view of chastity ns a 
religions duty and ideal. The law of purification 
in this matter was very simple and easy; such 
an act was supposed to render the person unclean 
in the religious sense, but the undeanness could 
be immediately removed by washing and anoint- 
ing, and some temple codes might aUow the person 
to approach the altar on the same day, others 
might impose a tabu of one day or even more ; for 
the catechumens of the mysteries and for certain 
lengthy ceremonials such as the Thesmophoria a 
longer abstinence might be required. In the later 
inscriptional records we are interested to mark the 
glimmer of an ethical idea; for the impurity is 
regarded as greater and the period of tabu imposed 
longer in the case of irregular and lawless indulg- 
ence;* and by Attic law the adulteress was per- 
manently excluded from temple worship.® But, 
on the whole, the temple rules m regard to this act 
are concerned not directly with morality, but with 
a superstition arising from a primeval feeling that 
has evolved our modem social laws of decency ; 
and the non-ethical standpoint is sufficiently re- 
vealed in some of the special rules and some of the 
phrasing of the temple-mscriptions : in the inscrip- 
tion from Eresos a longer taro is imposed in cases 

scGSimt 
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Grech ritual inscriptions, ov Stfuo, 
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of loss of virginity than in other sex-indnigence,' 
and in the rules of ayvcta^ or ‘purity,’ demanded of 
the r-isitants to the altar of Zeus Kwffios and 
Artemis KvrBta at Delos the prescription of tem- 
porary chastity was put on the same footing rvith 
abstinence from salt-fish and meat,^ The priest 
was concerned, not with society in general, hut 
with safeguarding the purity of the temple. 
Therefore the sexual act, by which a stain was 
incurred that must be washed off before the person 
could safely approach the altar, became immeasur- 
ably more heinous if committed within the pre- 
cincts of the temple ; in the Greek legends that 
relate such exceptional incidents the whole com- 
mimity suifers divine punishment until expiation 
is made.’ 

The same feeling prescribed the law, which is 
practically universm, against the defilement of the 
temple or the temple-precincts with the evacuations 
of the human body ; and some of the sacred codes 
carefully proscribed the entrance of cattle into the 
temenos for the came reason.’ It mi^ also explain 
the rule prevailing in some of the Greek temples 
against the wearing of sandals in the holy place, 
the rule which is universal in Muslim communities ; ’ 
the source of it may he sought in the fact that the 
sandals are made of the skins of dead animals and 
that therefore they bring the impurity of death 
into the shrine.' 

From the same prompting of primeval feeling, 
child-hirth has been generally regarded as a strong 
source of impurity to both the woman and the man 
of the house,’ not because it is the result of the 
sexual act, but because of its concomitants and the 
awe attaching to it ; nor did the civilized Hellenic 
societies differ in this respect from the savage, 
though their tabu and rules of purification were 
much milder and easier. Such an event was not 
likely to happen within the temple itself ; but we 
are familiar with the law that required the re- 
moval from Delos of any woman who was ap- 
proaching her time, lest the island of the pure god 
should be polluted. The ordinary temple codes 
would be concerned only to prescribe the period 
during which the woman should be in tabu after 
travail ; ' it is noteworthy that in one example 
we find the abnormally long period of forty days 
imposed in the case of miscarriage, the more 
unnatural event producing the greater sense of 
strangeness and awe to which the idea of religions 
uncleanness is so closely linked. In the Upol p6/ju» 
of the Greek temples we might have expected to 
find under this head some rme of tabu concerning 
menstruous women, about whom the code of 
Leviticus is anxiously severe ; but no direct evi- 
dence touching this matter has yet been found,’ 
and probably none will be ; for the Greek religious 
min d was more easy and tolerant than the Hebrew, 
and the vast number of Greek priestesses would 
make the application of any such rule very 
difficult. 


As regards impure food, the Greek world was 
happily free from the severe scrupulousness of some 
1 Cii! iTl. 290. 


3 1, de Prott and L. Ziehen, Lega Grtscorum sacra. Leipriir, 
1S96-1906, it 1, nos. 91, 92. ■ t- a. 

s e.g.. Pans. vn. lijc. 1-6. 

< c.g., Dittcnberger, nos. 660, 661, 670. 6 Ib. no. 660 

• This is supported by the mle atEresos that neither shoes 
nor any other leather garment were to be brought into the 
temple, and by the regulation ot the mysteries at Andania that 
™ aad garments o( wool (Dittenberger, 

7 CL inscr.llrom Eresos (CiBiri. 290); Enr. Iph Taur SS2 
Theoph. CAnr. xvi. 9 ; Porph. de Abst. Sr. 16. 

» At Eresos this seems to hare been ten days ; Ccnaorinus, de 
DieAot.ll.Sl.ma donbtiul passage speaks as it the Greek rule 
excluded the woman eighty days, torty belore child-birth and 
forty after. 

9 The only Greek inscription known to the present writer 
deali^ with these cases refers to the cult of the Phrygian god 


other religions, nor was the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals natural to the Greek 
mind j the Greek inscriptions that preserve certain 
temple laws only indicate that it was desirable, in 
order to attain the ayrela necessary for participa- 
tion in religious service, to abstain for a snort time 
beforehand from certain foods. "What these were 
the various codes probably did not agree in deter- 
mining, and it would be hard to find a common 
principle explaining all. In some we seem to 
detect the natural feeling that foods which left an 
unpleasant odour attaching to the person ought to 
be avoided before worship; hence would arise a 
tabu on pea-sonp, salt-fish, cheese, and garlic ; ’ for 
evil smells have much to do with the sense of un- 
eleanness and ivith the belief in the presence of 
evil spirits. Again, the rule sometimes enjoined 
abstinence from certain animals because they were 
specially dear to the divinity, and the question of 
the origin of such rules involves a discussion of 
totemism (g.u.). 

As speech suggests action, it was natural that 
the same law ^ould apply to foul speech as to 
impure act, and that evil words should he con- 
sidered to mar the purity of the divine service; 
hence the universal Greek rule that before the 
sacrifice began the command for eitfajpUa should be 
proclaimed to the people ; this word, at first mean- 
ing * auspicious speech,’ became indirectly a 
synonym for ‘ silence ’ ; for, as it was difficult for 
each member in a vast concourse to be sure what 
word was auspicious and what not, it was best for 
general silence to prevail.’ 

In accordance with the same idea, the purity of 
the ritual would be disturbed if any quarrelling or 
altercation arose, for quarrelling suggests blood- 
shed. Hence during festivals of exceptional solem- 
nity, such as the Eleusinia, by Attic religious law 
nolegJ action could be taken, no creditor could 
distrain, even a person aggrieved by the State 
might not lay a suppliant-bough on the altar ; for 
all this Implied strife.’ 

2 . The means of purification. — The means of 
purification are of two Muds, (a) mechanical, and 
(6) religious or quasi-religious; and the two may 
be used together. Among the former we find in 
Greece, as elsewhere, such natural purgative 
media as water, fire, sunlight. To the examples 
already noted of the first may be added the Attic 
custom of purifying the bride ivith water from the 
sacred spring before the marriage ceremony.* It 
is not clear that there was any ceremonial purifi- 
cation of the new-born infant with water equivalent 
to our baptism. The need was fulfilled some days 
after birth by an interesting ceremony called 
dfs(f>idp{fua, ‘ the running around,’ in which the new- 
born infant was carried at a running pace round 
the fire of the domestic hearth ; ’ and with this we 
may compare the Elensinian legend that the god- 
dess Demeter tried to purge away by fire the im- 
pure and mortal parts of her fosterling Demophon.' 
The use of fire in certain Greek rituals, such as 
that of the Mienads who sprang through the fields 
with torches, may be supposed to have the cathar- 
tic effect of driving away evil influences or spirits, 

1 Dittenberger, nos. 661 (Inscr. from Delos, vrine tabned), 567 
(LIndos, pea-sonp, goats' flesh, cheese), 633 (Suniuni, Men Tjran- 
nus, garlic and pork, lOriental inflaence); Prott-Zieben, ii. 1, 
no. 91 (Delos, temple of Zeus Kv^B^ot and .Athene KvrSfa, all 
flesh forbidden), no. 92 (Delos, shrine of Artemis, salt-fish). 'the 
rules of dyrri'a in the mysteries were much severer than in ordi- 
nary cult— e.p., Porph- de Abst. iv. 14 ; Libanius, Graf. Corinth. 
iv. 356 (Reiske). 

3 Cf. If. ix. 171 ; Arist. Thesm. 294 : Eur. Bee. 530. 

a Andoc. de JigsL 110 ; cf. Demosth. «. Mei5. 5 10-11, p. 617 ; 
cf. Echol. Demosthenes, 22, § CS (L. R. Famell, Greece and Baby- 
lon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 2S7). 

* Schol. Pind. Of. xi. 53, 

} • Schol. Plat. TheaL 160 E; I, Bekker, Anecdoia Graxi, 

Berlin, 1814-21, p. 207, L 13. 

1 • Horn. Hymn. Hemet. 239-261. 
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thongh other explanations are possible, and ire are 
told that the torch svas used in the pnriGcation of 
cities.* The idea of the purity of fire is strikingly 
illustrated by the nnnnal rite practised by some 
of the Greek states of renemng the purity of their 
hearth-fires, both public and private, by brinring 
new fire from some specially pure source, such ns 
the altar of Apollo at Delos or of Hephaistos in 
the Academy at Athens,’ 

The use of incense at the sacrifice, as a mode of 
purifying the air by fumigation, which Greece 
adopted from Assyria in the 8th cent. D.C., had in 
the East a slron" cathartic power against demons, 
who are generally supposed to be attracted by evil 
smells and banished by good; and, though its 
pleasing odour would cause it to bo maintained 
merely as an attractive concomitant of worship, 
wo may believe that at least the earlier Greeks 
were aware of its original significance.’ Fumiga- 
tion by sulphur had an obvious purificatoiy value ; 
for, though its odour is not pleasant in itself, its 
pungency is such as to overpower other smells 
which might be dangerous ; hence Homer calls it 
scicCs Sjtoi, ‘ a healing of evils.’’ 

The boughs of certain trees, probably on account 
of their smell or colour, MsscMcd a cathartic value, 
such as the laurel at Delphi, which Apollo was 
supposed to have brought back from Tempo after 
his purification therefrom the blood of thejrython,* 
the withy-bough, or Xvyoi, which the Attic women 
used as a purifying medium in the Ttn^mophoria,* 
and especially the squill, or bkOAij, which was used 
in the genera'! purification of cities and for bc.ating 
the scapegoat in the Thargclia,’ a ritual of purifica- 
tion or e.xpulsion of evil j therefore the Arcadian 
rite in which the image of Pan was beaten by boys 
with squills must bo interpreted as cathartic.® 
When tlio Athenians on one day in the Anthesteria 
stuck branches of buckthorn at the entrances of 
their houses, this was a mechanical means of puri- 
fication, its obicct being to keep out ghosts;* for 
its thorns would naturally embarrass tiie ghost, ns 
would the sticky pitch wath which the citirens at 
the same time smeared their doorposts. 

Thunder-stones in certain religious circles had 
a recognized c,atbartic value, which their mysteri- 
ous origin and perhaps their connexion irith fire 
would naturally attach to them.*’ Perhaps it was 
a stone of this kind that, according to a Boeotian 
legend, Athene dashed at Ucrakles to cleanse him 
of hb madness after he had slain his children.*' 
There is also an Arcadian story about the sacred 
stone called Zeus KorruTot, evidently from its 
name meteoric, by sitting on which Orestes was 
healed from his madness.** 

There is some eridenco that gold, tliepnroand 
bright metal, was regarded as purificatory ; *• also 
among the mechaniiml cathartic media we must 
incluno amulets, wliich were ns much in vogue in 
the later periods of classical antiquity for keeping 
ghosts and evil spirits at a distance ns they were 
in Christendom ; some of the Greek types, such 
as the and the pointed finger have no con- 

nexion with religion ; others might ho carved in 
the form of divinities, but their working was 
mechanical magic. 

The other type of purificatory methods consists 

* WoCIiry*. IL lU (DindA ’ Sfo »bore, p. 4SS. 

> FimrU, Cw« arul Hal'i'lm, pp- £33, 304 

4 atOTp, p. 4S3\ not« 2 : d. Ttcciir. Id. xxlr. 94 f. 

« CCS Ir. t. « riiny, ax xiir, £9. 

r Bio Chri-t. hv. n‘l. ; TitU. CXiIiod. v. ?3C\. 

• ThcoVr. I<L vii. lost * Phot ».r. Mi 

J. E. Ilarriwjo, TArtoiV. Combridzo. 19IS, pp, 36, 61. 

** Paiw, It. xl S (thf stoBC vrai collfd Xwd’paiocTxs, * the 
wstoirr c! rta»an *b 

I- / 6 . m. xiii. 1. 

** Sm AltWx, [loorj 405 Pnscf. tre.n Km, *rf cent ac.— the 
priftlcss o! Bfmetcr is to purifv fcrrsclf from imr pollatloa cirA 
Upwies). 


of those that m.ay with more right bo called^ religi- 
ous, ns connected directly and indirccUy with the 
worship of the divinities or with their influMcc. 
Tho use of certiun animals — their blood or skin or 
whole carcass — was perhaps the most common 
method of purification from bloodshed and other 
taints. The fleece of the ram offered to Zeus 
JltiXlxiof, the god who had specially to be appeased 
when kindred blood had been shed, was used for 
the purification of the catechumens at Elcusis, 
upon whom the stain of blood rested and who knelt 
on the ' fleece of God,’ the Aiit KtiSicy — as it was 
called — while the purgation ceremony was per- 
formed over them.* In tlic mysteries of Andonia 
we hear of the ‘ram of goodly colour’ used for tho 
purification of the initiates.’ Plague might be 
averted from a city by a priest carrying round 
its walls the ram of Hermes.* But the most usual 
animal employed for purification was the pig, of 
special potency in the Elensininn mysteries. The 
Athenian assembly was purified before its meeting 
byn ceremonial procession of little pigs; ‘and no 
other purgation was of such avail for the homicide 
08 pig’s blood. Hence on one vase representation 
wo see Apollo himself purifying Orestes by holding 
over his head a pig dripping blood.’ 

Now, we have strong eridence that in tho magic 
rites of purification practised by many modem 
savage societies the blood of animals — the goat, 
the bullock, or swine — has an intrinsic mysterious 

otency in itself, wholly unconnected with sacri- 

ce or dii-ine worship ; and this primitive feeling 
may have survived here and there in historic 
Greece. But that this is in general a sufficient 
explanation of the Greek ceremonies is not cred- 
ible. The ram’s fleece and the pig’s blood in 
Hellcnio purifications were suggested by their 
intimate sacrificial association with the high god 
and the great goddesses and powers of the lower 
world; just as tho alyls, or goat-skin, of Athene, 
wherewith her priestess at Athens visited the 
newly-married couples for cathartic or fertilizing 
purposes, derived its efficacy from its contact with 
Athene.* In Hellas the pig was tho sacred animal 
of Dcmeter and Korc, the powers of tho world of 
spirits ; tho pig’s blood was charged with a portion 
of their divinity, and therefore the homicide who 
had olfended those powers could recover grace by 
its contact, in fact by a sort of communion with 
them.’ 

A different type of communion, serving a cath- 
artic purpose, is suggested by a record of Plutarch 
that at Argos the period of mourning for a death 
in the family lasted thirty days, and that at tho 
end of that time tho mourners rerained their 
original status by a sacrifice to Apollo ; we may 
interpret this to mean that by commnnion ivith tho 
pare cod they finally wiped off their impurity.’ 

It has been observed that cathartic features, 
often overlaid and obscured by other accretions, 
attached to some of the complex Greek festivals ; 
the Tlmrgclia at Athens and elsewhere is an 
example of this, as the driving out of the scape- 
goat, which was its central act, effected a Kieapa-is 
of the wholc eommnnity from sin and other evil.’ 
Another curious hut not unique accompaniment of 
certain Hellenic ritual and festivals was tho em- 
ployment of curses, ribaldry, satire, and abuse : 

* Suldxs, L 1, p. 1401, Uiii : Kost&th. p. 193S, 8 ; CGS 

L W-M. * 

’ n. Sanppe, ZHr iSysttrieninKJiTifl ten A ndanla, Oittlnzcn, 
ISCOtCCSiiLSMJ.). 

’ Paoj. IX. xiiL 1. 

’SeboL -Eschla. x. Tisxpx- (Bind. p. 13); Photius, f.c. 
UfpiffTiapxof. 
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in the solemn procession along the sacred way to 
Eleusis the aspirants to the mysteries were cere- 
monially abused and ridiculed hy the crowd at 
one point in the Thesmophoria the men abused 
the women and the women the men ; “ and that 
such badinage had a cathartic purpose — the avert- 
ing of vifieiris or of evil spirits — is a reasonable 
theory confirmed hy a text in Suidas that the 
people of Alexandria in old days purged the city of 
ghosts by going round in waggons to the doors of 
the houses and proclaiming the sins and misdoings 
of the individuals within.’ This humorous pro- 
cedure may be regarded as a kind of vicarious con- 
fession ; the cathartic character of confession has 
been long recognized, but confession in our sense, 
a private and personal revelation of one’s sins to a 
pnest, was alien to the old religious system of 
Greece.’ The purgative value of personal satire 
may have been one motive for its dramatic de- 
velopment in the Dionysiac festivals. 

The religions aspect of the Greek system of puri- 
fication was further emphasized by its close associa- 
tion with certain high divinities, especially Zens 
Meiliehios and Apollo of Delphi. The former deity 
belongs to the older stratum of Greek religion, but 
retained his function of granting or rvithholding 
purification from kindred and civic bloodshed 
throughout the later centuries.’ The Delphic- 
Apolline xdffapins has been a subject of much dis- 
sertation and cannot be even summarized here.’ 
But it may be noted that it was the claim of the 
Apolline priesthood to deal with the question of 
purification from bloodshed that led to the estab- 
lishment of one of the most important law-conrts 
in Athens to deal with the plea of justifiable homi- 
cide, whereby the civilized Athenian State ap- 
proached the level of modem equitable law.’ But, 
though power was thus taken out of the hands of 
the priesthood, the secular court at Athens that 
dealt with homicide remained strikingly religious 
in their procedure ; and it is mainly their strong 
infusion of cathartic ideas concerning the miasma 
of blood that differentiates them from the modem 
tribunal. 

A side question that may be glanced at under 
this section is whether Greek feeling about im- 
purity was always associated with a belief in 
ghosts and evil demons as its cause. The question 
13 important because an overstrong susceptibility 
to the terrors of the demon world can vitally affect 
the religious and scientific development of a race. 
"We have seen that the sense of the impurity of 
bloodshed in Greece was connected with the fear 
of the ghost and that ghosts made a household 
impure ; but we have no reason to believe that 
this fear or any clear belief in evil demons ac- 
counted to the Greek of the ‘ classical ’ period for 
the other sources of impurity. It is true that 
Porphyry declares that the chief motive for the 
various dyrefai, or methods for obtaining purity, 
w-as to drive away the evil spirits which cling to 
certain kinds of food.® But Porphyry is no true 
■witness for the earlier Greek thought, as he repre- 
sents the later demonology that sw-ept over the 
Mediterranean world from the East and found 
expression in Neo-Platonism and the Hermetic 
literature. But in the earlier Hellenic spiritual 
world there was no true dualism of good and evil 
spirits ; nor was the average Hellene of the earlier 
centuries ghost-ridden or demon-ridden or much 
dependent on the exorcist for his peace of mind : 

I CC5 iii. 172. _ _ _ iiL104. 

3 Suidas, S.V. -fa tKTUiv ana^Sjv ffKufifULTa. 

* It was demanded ot the candidates lor initiation into the 
Samothmcian mysteries, but these were in origin non-Hellenic 
(see art. Kabeiroi). 

’ CGS i. 04-69, 8 76^ 295-306 

lib.; cl. Farnell, Bvolutitm of Religion, London, 1905. 
p. 151 1. 

8 Ens. Prcep. Evang. iv. 22. 


and this is one of the most salient differences 
between Greece and Babylon.’ 

3 . The idea of purity. — It remains to consider 
briefly certain religious and moral aspects of the 
idea of purity. This was expressed by' the Greek 
ayvela, meaning originally a state of the body and 
the person that fitted an individual for communion 
with the deity, and this state could be obtained 
by certain ceremonies and abstinences. It was 
required with peculiar insistence of the Greek 
priesthood and as a condition of participation 
in the greater mysteries, which oflered to the 
initiated the promise of posthumous happiness. 
Hence the idea could gain ground that a state of 
purity, as it qualified a person in this ivorld for 
divine fellowship, might also be a potent means 
of grace and sMvation in the next. It was the 
Orphic sects that developed this ■view with the 
^eatest zeal in Greece, They preached and prac- 
tised a specially stringent code of abstinences, 
and based on this their claim to happiness in the 
next world. "Epxo/iai « xaBapCip was the Orphic 
password in the portals of Hades — ‘I come from 
the pure.’’ But most of our ancient evidence 
concerning Orphism suggests a ceremonial and 
Pharisaic ‘ purity,’ rather than an ethical, and an 
exclusive sect-prejudice which demanded even a 
separate burying-groiind for the votaries. And we 
cannot allege that it was wholly or mainly from 
their influence that the ideal of purity of soul per- 
meated at last the higher mind of Greece. Its 
earliest testimony is in the 5th cent. B.C., a phrase 
of Epicharmos, ‘If thy mind is pure, thou art 
pure in all thy body ’ ; ’ and the elevated ethical 
thought that purity of soul was of more avail than 
ail lustration and mere washing of hands was pro- 
claimed later by the Delphic oracle and the Pytha- 
gorean literature near the be^ning of our era ; ’ 
and even some of the later codes of temple ritual 
adopted it in their formul®.’ This ‘purity of 
heart ’ connoted to the Greek the absence of any 
stain on the conscience and of evil purpose or 
thought ; it is important to note that the idea of 
sexual purity, which is often the sole significance 
of our English word, was not the dominant idea in 
the Greek ayvela. The Greek philosophers and 
ethical teachers, who preached aufpoaivri, or self- 
restraint, the Greek priesthood, who required 
occasional chastity under special circumstances, 
never preached chastity in general as an ideal of 
life. The Greek priest and priestess were usually 
married ; chastity was enforced very rarely upon 
the priest, still rarely though more frequently 
upon the priestess, who was probably in this case 
considered the bride of a jemous god, and whose 
osition was only temporary. The Greek priest 
ad to be of unblemished body, and led the normal 
life of a citizen ; the eunuch played no part in 
Greek religion, which was saved by its sanity from 
the morbid anti-sexual excesses of the Phrygian. 
Even the worship of Artemis, apart from its myth- 
ology, could not and did not attempt to establish 
among the Hellenic people any conception of the 
chaste life ns spiritumly more perfect and dearer 
to God. 
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PURIFICATION (Hebrew).— The term • puriB- 
cation ’ is applied to those ritual observances 
by means of which an Israelite^ was absolved 
from the taint of nncleanness. This article deals 
exclusively with the Jewish laws and customs 
relating to purification ; to estimate the methods 
by which the Israelite probably reached his con- 
ception of it, it will be necessary to refer to the 
other articles in this series. 

W. Robertson Smith (The Religion of the SemiUs-, London, 
1B91, p. 425 {.) points out that, ■primarily, purification means 
the application to the person of some medium which removes 
a taboo, and enables the person purified to mingle freely In the 
ordinari’ life of his fellows*; he shows that the normal life of 
the holy people was a holy life, and therefore ‘ the main use of 
purificatorr' rites is not to tone down, to the level of ordinary 
life, the excessive holiness conveyed by contact w-ith sacrosanct 
things, bnt mther to impart to one who has lost it the measure 
of sanctity that puts him on the level of ordinary social life.* 
Speaking of blood as being one of the media of purification, he 
says (p. 427) : * In the most primitive form of the sacrificial 
idea the blood of the sacrifice is not employed to wasli away an 
impurity, but to convey to the worshipper a particle of holy 
life. The conception of piacular media as purifleator)', how- 
ever, involves the notion that the holy medium not only adds 
something to the worshipper^s life, and refreshes its sanctity, 
but expels from him something that is impure.' 

■We must first consider in what ways the unclean- 
ness was produced or contracted, and then the 
oWrvunces by which purification was effected. 
And we shall see tliat there were ritual ordinances 
in regard both to persons and things and to a land 
defiled. 

z. Undeanness and its penalties. — Uncleanness 
was contracted in various ways. 

(a) Sexual uncleanness, in the functions of repro- 
duction (e.ff., Lv 18“*“'*^ NnS'*®'*), by issues in both 
sexes (Lv 15*“^*), in menstruation. 

The functions of reproduction ‘early excited 
the superstitions awe of mankind, which invested 
the organs and their activities with mysterious 
powers. Sexual intercourse was widely regarded 
as producing uncleanness’ (A. S. Peake, in HDB 
iv. S27). The period of separation lasted seven 
days, and the uncleanness was communicated to 
the bed or seat, contact with either produced 
nncleanness until the evening, and required the 
washing of the body and clothes (Lv I5'\ 2 S lU). 
It is worth observing that ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ unclean- 
ness ’ were regarded as infectious and demanded 
similar ritual purification, and instances occur 
in which a condition of sacredness necessitated 
abstinence from sexual intercourse, as, e.y., prior 
to the approach of Jahweh at the giving of the Law 
(Ex 19'*) ; the holy bread of the sanctuary could be 
eaten by David’s men in 1 S 21* only if they bad 
strictly observed this abstinence; and the same 
regulation applied to men on active military service, 
for war was regarded as a sacred act (cf. the ex- 
pression lyjT [Jer 6* 22’ from the 

custom of opening a campaign by sacrifice). The 
same idea obtains probably in the case of the first 
year of marriage, when a man is exempted from 
military service (cf. Lk 14“) ; and in Uriah’s 
refusal in 2 S 11®'” to obey the king’s order. In 
ordinary cases the undeanness lasted till the 
evening(Lv 1 1. Ifi’”*), but in menstruation, at the end 
of seven days from the cessation of the symptoms, 
in the cvemu" the candidate for purification per- 
formed an ablution- both of the person and of the 
garments, and on the eighth offered two turtle- 
doves or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, 
the other for a burnt-offering. The same means 
of purification applied to males with abnormal 
issues. And so infectious was the condition in such 
ca-ses that contact with such persons or con- 
tact with their clotiiing or furniture involved 
ancle.aiiness and necessitated ablution on the day 
of the infection.^ In lesser cases of issue, such as 
gonorrhea dormientiwn in males, a condition of 
nncleanness wa.s involved until the evening, and 


the ablation of the person and of the defiled gar- 
ments was necessary. 

(6) In childbirth. — J. G. Frazer (GBr, London, 
1900, iii. 463) informs us that ‘ women after child- 
birth and their offspring are more or less tabooed 
all the world over.’ With regard to purification 
after childbirth, a difference was made between 
the birth of a boy and that of a girl ; in the case of 
the latter the period of undeanness was doubled, 
as it was commonly held that in this case the 
symptoms of infection continued much longer. In 
the case of the birth of a boy the mother is un- 
clean for a week, during which time she would be 
infections, and she continues ‘ in tlie blood of her 
purifying’ for thirty-three days (durin" the latter 
period she would not presumably be infectious). 
During the whole forty days ‘ she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary.’ At 
the expiration of the forty days she was required 
to oii'er a yearling lamb for a bumt-off'ering, and a 
young pigeon or turtle-dove for a sin-offering. In 
the case of poverty she was permitted to substitute 
a second pigeon or turtle-dove (c.p., Lk ff’*, Lv 12®). 

(c) Ceremonial uncleanness. — (1) Caused by con- 
tact with death, by contact with carcasses of 
unclean animals (Lv IF-*®-) or with any carcass 
(17'*), by eating a carca-ss (22®), by contact with the 
dead (Nn 6*"'*, Ezk 44**). Such contact involved 
nncleanness till the evening. The eating or the 
carrying of a carcass involved, besides nncleanness 
till tlie evening, the necessity of washing the 
clothes, and in some cases (Lv 17'*) the washing of 
the person. In the case of a Nazirite coming in 
contact with the dead it was necessary to shave 
the head, and to ofi'er two turtle-doves, for a sin- 
offering and for a bnmt-ofTering, and a lamb for a 
trespass-offering. 

(2) Caused by contact with one unclean by the 
dead (Nu 19**, Hag 2”), or by contact with one 
unclean from whatever cause (Lv 5’ 22*), or with 
some thing unclean (22*). The purificatory ob- 
servance in these cases involved the ordinary 
condition of nncleanness until the evening, the 
confession of guilt, and the offering of a trespass- 
and sin-oS'ering (5*'"'). 

(3) Caused by contact with creeping things (22*) 
or by eating creeping things, or with certain 
animals which were always unclean (11**'- : ‘every 
beast which divideth the hoof, and is not cloven- 
footed, nor cheweth the cud . . . and whatsoever 
goetli upon his paws, among all manner of beasts 
that go on all four'). The purification in these 
cases was principally that of remaining unclean 
until the evening. 

(4) Caused by leprosy. The full regulations 
are dealt with in Lv 13 and 14, in regard to the 
disease in the person, the garments, and the house. 

The ceremonial of purifleatioa consisted of various elements, 
(a) After the examination b;* the priest, two living birds were 
to be brought, together with a rod of cedar (iunipcr)-wood, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop ; one bird was to be killed or-er water 
from a running stream, and the leper was to be sprinkled seven 
times with the blood of the bird, signifying the new life 
imparted to one who was regarded as 'dead,* and the living 
bira was to be released, a symbol of the removal ot the evil. 
W) The washing ol the clothes, shaving oB all the hair, and 
bathing. It w-as also necessary to remain outside the house 
for seven days, nnd theshavingand ablutions were also repeated, 
(y) On the Sth day the final offering rvas made at the *Xent of 
Meeting,* and consistedof (i.)a guilt-offering and a consecration 
of the cleansed leper by the priest placing oil on parts o! the 
bodyand pouringitonhishead. ‘Tliis offering was a reparation 
to God for the loss of service during the time of his seclusion ' — 
the blood ot the victim (a iamb) and the oil being sj-mbols of 
ntonement and reconseoration (E. A. S. Macalistcr, in BDB 
iiL PS); (ii.) a second he-lamb as a sin-offering before read- 
mission into the conmgation ; (iii.) a ewe-lamb as a bumt- 
offering and three-tenths ot an ephah of flour as a mealmffering ,* 
special provision was made for the poor by the substitution ol 
doves for the Iambs, and a reduction in the quantity of the 
flour for the meal-offering, 

(<f) Undeanness in religious matters. — Unclean- 
ness might be caused by idols (Ezk 22*), conceived 
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as whoredom (Hos 6’, Ezk 20’"'-), hy necromancers 
<Lv lO”), or by sacrificing children to idols 
jPs 106”-’®). The prohibition rings out elearly 
in such cases, but it is often disregarded. But 
what is the purification ? Jahweh takes the matter 
into His own bands. The only purification possible 
is punitive; such sins need the smelting in the 
furnace of Jahweh’s wrath: ‘And ye shall know 
that I the Lord have poured out my fury upon you ’ 
(Ezk 22*‘). Sacred places were also defiled by 
Israel through the sacrifice of children (Lv 20®, 
Ezk 23®**-), and Jahweh ‘ defiled’ him thereby, and 
made him desolate to the end that Israel might 
‘know’ Jahweh. Josiah ‘defiled’ the idolatrous 
places of worship by destroying them and making 
them unfit for use (2 IC 23®*'). Death, stoning, 
excommunication, the opposition of the face of 
Jahweh, could be the only purification. 

(e) Uncleanness of land or country, — Again, a 
land or country is defiled by the sexual impurities 
of the people, by spiritual whoredom (Lv 18“, 
Ezk 23”). Israel is warned repeatedly against this 
contamination : it was the sin of the nations driven 
out by Jahweh ; Israel had been and will be visited 
for such, and the very land itself ‘ vomiteth out 
her inhabitants.’ The antidote is the observance 
of the divine statutes, the remembrance that 
Jahweh is their God, and the purifying punish- 
ment is the cutting off of the souls from among 
the elect people, and the raising up of the divine 
instruments of judgment, the Babylonians, etc. 
A land may also be defiled by the shedding of 
innocent blood (Nu 35®^). The purifying punish- 
ment of the land is the shedding of the blood of 
the murderer; the land is sacred because Jahweh 
dwells among His people ; there can be no expia- 
tion for the land except by the shedding of the 
murderer’s blood. A land may not be defiled by- 
allowing a murderer to hang upon the tree all 
night; the body shall be buried on the day of 
execution; the land is sacred because it is the 
inheritance of the people sacred to Jahweh 
(Dt 21®“-). A land was defiled by Idolatrous prac- 
tices (Jer 2®, Ezk 36”'') ; it rvas a goodly laud that 
Israel had inherited, and the people, priests, and 
rulers had made it an abomination by idolatry ; 
their way was before men, .-tj).? nsDoj ; the out- 
pouring of Jahweh's wrath and captivity among 
the heathen were the punitive, purifying remedies. 

2 . Purificatory media. — We have seen that there 
are various media of purification, and various acts 
of ritual to be observed. Speaking of cathartic 
sacrifices, Robertson Smith says : 

‘Purifications are performed by the use of any of the phj-sical 
means that re>establLsh normal relations with the deity and the 
congregation of his worshippers — in short, by contact with 
sometmng that contains ana can impart a divine virtue. For 
ordinary purposes tiie use of living water may suffice, for, ns 
we know, there is a sacred principle in such water. But the 
most powerful cleansing media are necessarily derived from the 
body and blood of sacrosanct victims, and the forms of purifica* 
tion embrace such rites as tie sprinkling of sacrificial olood or 
ashes on the person, anointing with holy unguente, or fumiga- 
tion with the smoke of incense, which from early times w'as a 
lavourite acxessorj’ to sacrifices. It seems probable, however, 
that the religious value of incense was originally independent 
of animal sacrifice, for frankincense was the gum of a very 
holy species of tree, which was collected with religious precau- 
tions. 'Whether, therefore, the sacred odour was used in 
unguents or burned like an altar sacrifice, it appears to have 
owed^ its virtue, like the gum of the samera tree, to the idea 
that it was the blood of an animate and divine plant ' (p. 426 f.). 

The princyal media of purification would thus be 
water, blood, ashes, herbs, incense, oil, shaving 
the hair, seclusion, confession, and punitive 
destruction. 

(a) Water. — In regard to water it should be 
observed that sacred wells, fountains, and streams 
are often found near sanctuaries in Arabia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria. 

Robertson Smith points out (p. 173) that ‘the one general 
principle which runs through all the varieties of the legends 


[about sacred waters], and which also lies at the basis of the 
ritual. Is that the sacred waters are instinct with divine life and 
energy . , . their main object Is to show how the fountain or 
stream comes to be impregnated, so to speak, with the vltd 
energy of the deity to which it is sacred.’ And, again, In 
regard to the healing power of the sacred spring, he says 
ip. 183): * Beyond doubt the first and best gilt of the sacred 
spring to the worshipper was its own life-giving water, and the 
first object of the religion addressed to it was to encourage its 
benignant flow. But the life-giving power of the holy stream 
was by no means confined to the quickening of vegetation. 
Sacred waters are also healing waters.' And once more (p. 184) : 

* The healing power of sacred water is closely connected with 
Its purifying and consecrating power, for the primary concep- 
tion of uncleanness is that of a dangerous infection. Washings 
and purifications play a great part in Semitic ritual, and were 
performed with living water, which was as such sacred in some 
degree.' 

(5) Blood . — For the cathartic nature of Wood 
reference should be made to artt. SACRIFICE. 
Here we need only quote the words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (9-”) : ‘ Without shedding of blood . 
is no remission.' 

(c) Incense . — For incense used in purification 
see above, and Robertson Smith, p. 426 f. Cf. 
Nu I?*'*- [EV. 16“'-] for its atoning efficacy. 

(d) Confession . — For instances of confession cf. 

1 K 8“- S’*. Ps 32®, Pr 28>®, Ezr 10’, Neh 9’, Dn 9*. 
Lv 16” (P)26«(®), Nu 5’ (P), Lv 5® (P), Neh 1® 9®, 
Jos 7‘®, and especially the ceremony of the scape- 

oat (q.v.). The idea is both corporate and in- 

ividual, as these instances ivill show. For the 
idea of lamentation cf. Is 16®, and Robertson 
Smith, p. 430 ff. 

(e) Ashes . — The term is frequently used as 
a token of humiliation and penitence (Job 42®, 
Is 68®, etc.). In Nu lO”- (P) it denotes the mixture 
composed of the ashes of the red heifer and those 
of ‘cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and used for 
the preparation of the ‘water of separation’ (cf. 
6. B. (3ray, Numbers [ICC], Edinburgh, 1903, 
pp. 241-247 ; for ashes of the red heifer of. HDB 
IV. 207 f.). 

(/) Serbs . — For the use of herbs, especially the 
hyssop, for the act of sprinkling blood in ceremonies 
of purification cf. Ex 12®®, Lv 14, Nu 19®, Ps 61® ; 
it IS spoken of literally in 1 IC 4®®. 6. E. Post 
(HUB ii. 442) identifies it -(vith Origanum Maru, 
which is eminently adapted for the purpose of 
sprinkling. He points out that in certain of the 
ceremonial sprinklings, as in the case of leprosy, 
there was added to the hunch some cedar-wood, 
scarlet wool, and a Bring bird. Gray (p. 251) con- 
tends that it was used ‘ on account of its cleansing 
properties,’ and he adds : 

‘TPe scarlet thread was presumably selected for its colour, 
for the same obscure reason that required the cow to be red; 
the cedar, perhaps, on account of its soundness and endurance, 
and its suppos^ property of imparting these qualities.’ He 
reminds us that Pliny mentions 'numerous medicinal qualities 
with which cedar and hyssop were credited in the ancient 
world ’ {UN xvi. 76). 

LiTSiutTURS. — The authorities are cited throi^hout the 
arUcle. S. M. COOKE. 

PURIFICATION (Hindu).— There is nothing 
that an orthodox Brahman, or Brahmanized castes 
generally, will shun so much as external defile- 
ment. ‘ The predominating idea in their general 
conduct, and in their every action in life, is what 
they call cleanness,’ says J. A. Dubois.® The 
rules regarding impurity (aiaucha) and purifi- 
cation (iuddhi) occupy, therefore, a conspicuous 
place in the Sanskrit law-books, and there are 
many special treatises in Sanskrit on this subject 
— the Aiauchanirriaya, Suddhitattva, Suddhima- 
yiikha, etc. The horror or superstitious dread 
inspired hy the sight of a corpse Decomes particu- 
larly manifest in these rules. The impunty of a 
Brahman caused hy the death of a relative is de- 
clared to last in general ten days. Those who 
have carried out a dead relative and burnt his 
1 Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremoniess. p. 179 
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corpse are reipiired to plunge into water, dressed 
in tiieir clothes. During the period of impurity 
they must sleep on the ground and practise other 
austerities, and must give up all intercourse rrith 
other people in order to avoid defiling thonr. When 
the impurity is over, they must bathe, sip water, 
and make gifts to BrShmnns, Even those who 
have merely come near the smoko of a funeral 
pyre must bathe. Childbirth is an occasion of 
impurity in the same way and for the same length 
of time as death. Menstruating women are con- 
sidered unclean, and their touch contaminates. 
They become pure after four days by bathing. A 
bath is also ordained for a man who touches such a 
woman, or the carrier of a corpse, or members of 
the lowest castes, or the corpses of certain animals, 
or one who has had his hair cut, or has vomited or 
been purged, etc. If the lower part of the body 
has been defiled by one of the impure excretions 
of the body, it is sufficient to cleanse the limb in 
question rvith earth and water. In minor cases of 
pollution, as after spitting or sneering, one has to 
sip water. The ancient and popular story of 
ffing Nala shows how one neglecting such purifica- 
tion was supposed to be liable to be possessed by 
a demon. Even before birth men were believed 
to be tainted with unclcanness, and the various 
saiiisMras, such ns tonsure, investiture irith the 
sacred thread, marriage, etc., wore regarded ns 
purific.atoty ceremonies capable of removing that 
taint (blanu, ii. 27). 

Purity in regard to food was considered even 
more essential than external purity, and the rules 
concerning allowed and forbidden food are very 
numerous (see Pood [Hindu]). Drinking alcoholio 
drinks was reckoned ns a mortal sin, like killing 
a Brfihman or incest. Any one oObring spirits to 
a Brahman was liable to capital punishment, and 
one offering forbidden food to such had to pay a 
heavy fine (Ftfnu, xxxv. 1, v. 98 ff.). A Brahman 
tasting the food or water of, or eating rrith, a 
Sadra or other person of low caste had to perform 
a penance, such as the pardfai (fasting for twelve 
days) or santapana (subsisting for one day on tbe 
five products of a cow, including her nrino and 
dung, and fasting the next day). Anotlier set of 
rules concerns the purification of inanimate objects 
{dravyahiddhi). ^irituous drinks and the impure 
excretions of the body are declared to cause the 
worst kind of pollution. If an iron vessel has been 
defiled by them, it should be cleansed by heating 
it in fire ; utensils made of atone or shells should 
be dug into a pit for seven days ; objects made of 
bom, ivory, or bone should be cleansed by being 
planed ; but wooden or earthenware vessels should 
be thrown away. In lighter cases of pollution the 
defiled object should be washed or sprinkled with 
water, or rubbed with earth or ashes, etc., the 
general rule being that earth and water should be 
constantly applied as long as the scent or moisture 
caused by an unclean substance continues on the 
defiled object. Specially purifying qualities are 
attributed to cows, the cow being considered a 
sacred animal. Thus not only are the five products 
of a cow {panchagavya) swallowed, hut a piece of 
ground may he cleansed by allorving cows to pass 
some time on it or by plastering it imh cow-dung; 
stagnant water is pure if a cow bas drunk from it ; 
and even drops of water trickling from a cow’s 
horn are said to have an expiatory power. The 
detailed provisions regarding a man’s daily bath, 
which include the recitation of prayers and other 
religions ceremonies, also fall under the head of 
nrifieatory rules. Bathing in a sacred river is 
elieved to he_ specii^y purifying, and the water 
of the Ganges is considered the purest of all kinds 
of water. 

The Buddhists, Jains, and other religious sects 


have each their own code of defilements and purifi- 
cations. Nor have these ancient notions of purity 
and impurity died out in modern India. Thus, 
according to Dubois (in India from 1792 to 
1823), the Hindus immediately after a funeral 
‘hasten to plunge themselves into water . . . even 
the news of the death of a relative . . . produces the 
same effect.’ ‘ The ten days’ period of mourning or 
impurity is still ohsen’ed, and daring all this time 
the mourners must neither take more than one 
meal a day, nor shavo, nor perform domestic wor- 
ship, nor use dainties or spices. A sick person is 
entirely excluded from some religious ceremonies. 
Married women near the period of confinement 
are taken into a small room or shed, where they 
are shut up for a whole month, during which 
period they must touch neither domestic utensils 
nor clothes, still less any person. The same 
rule U observed during the monthly sickness of 
a woman. The time of seclusion being over, she 
has to take a bath, or else a large quantity of 
water is poured over her head and body. If a 
woman miscarries, the family become impure for 
ten days. ‘ A scrupulous Brahmin,’ Dubois says, 
‘ woultt ho defiled and obliged to bathe if by acci 
dent his feet should touch a bone, a piece of broken 
gloss or earthenware, a rag, a leaf from which any 
one had eaten, a bit of skin or leather, hair, or any 
other unclean thing. . . . but any one may sit on 
the ground without fear of defilement, if the place 
has been recently rubbed over ■with cow-dung.’^ 
Hero we have n modem instance of tbe veneration 
paid to the cow. A medimval instance of it may 
1)0 found in al-Birflnl, where he speaks of Hindus 
returned to tlieir homes from Muslim captivity, 
when, after fasting by way of expiation, they were 
buried in the dung, stole, and milk of cows for a 
certain number of days, and given similar dirt to 
eat afterwards. The fear of personal contact uith 
people of a different caste is ^ndnnlly dying out in 
this ago of trams and railways, but tliere are even 
now depressed castes — e.g., in ICashmir— which are 
obliged to live outside of the villages, and must 
make a sign to persons of high caste from a dis- 
tance so as to ovoid meeting them (see Pamah), 
Many of the ancient rules regarding food and 
commensality are still in force, and nothing is so 
Mt to cause loss of caste as a breach of these rules. 
Tlio rumour that tbe British Government was con- 
spiring to rob the Sepoys of their caste by greas- 
ing the cartridges of the guns with offensive fat 
was among the causes of the Mutiny of 1857. 
Earthenware vessels hove to be destroyed in ease 
of defilement, whereas metal ones may be purified 
by ujashing.* It is true that Brflhmans and 
rich Sadras are gradually abandoning the use 
of earthenware vessels for cooking. Silk and cloth 
made of the fibres of certain plants are and were 
believed to remain always pure. It is for this 
reason that tlie ancient Brahman hermits used to 
wear clotlies made of such material, and that a 
modern Brahman doctor, when feeling the pulse of 
a Sudra, first ivraps up the patient’s wrist in a 
small piece of silk so that he may not be defiled 
by tonching his skin.' The prevailing belief in the 
sanctity and purifying power of Ganges water is 
too well known to require illustration. 

LtrERATUttB.— rAe InttUuUt ef Viftfu, tr. J. Jolly In SjBS 
vli. tOxtorU, 19001 3’Ae jT/awa of Jlanii, tr. O. Buhler, ib, XXT, 
(do. ISSOJ ; J, A. Dubois, Hindu Manntrt, Customs, and 
Cmmonies^, tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1000 ; J. Wilson, 
Jndtan Caste, Bombay, 1877 ; S, C. Bose, The Hindoos as they 
ar«. Calcutta, 18S1 ; al-BirSnVs Jndta, tr. E, Sachau, 2 vols., 
London, 1838 ; BG, passim. J. JOLLY. 

PURIFICATION (Iranian). — In the less de- 
veloped religions of the world purification moans 

1 Loe, eit. s Ib, p. 182 f. 

s/i.p.l81. ■«/6.p. ISlf. 
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the expulsion of the contagion of a ritnal poUntion. 
In higher religions it is above all the libera- 
tion from an ethical depreciation. JIazdreism 
combines both conceptions. The annulling of sin 
is primarily to be obtained by ouweighing the 
evil deeds, evil ivords, einl thoughts by good deeds, 

f ood words, good thoughts [huskyaothna, hftlMa, 
umata). A penitential formula {paitita) was also 
recited before the dastur^ The term paitita ex- 
presses the balance of merits and sins,® and in 
later te.xts seems to be applied to the state of mind 
of the penitent renouncing the sin, and saying, 
‘ Henceforth I will no more commit the sin.’* But 
there is no remission — or, more exactly, nentraliz- 
ing— of the sin unless by good actions in compensa- 
tion for the evil inflicted on good creation by the 
evil act. In the Vendidad these works are enumer- 
ated ; they consist in bnUding bridges, gifts to the 
priests, purification of defiled good beings, etc. 
More often regular penances are provided, in the 
form of strokes by means of a whip of discipline 
{ashtru, sraosho-karana). The rate of strokes is 

g 'ven in several passages of the Vendidad. In 
ter times, as a substitute for the strokes, silver 
coins were paid by the penitent, and a scale of 
fines was established. 

Often, also, spells had to he recited, expiatory 
offerings had to be presented, or purifications per- 
formed and here we have prescriptions connected 
with the more materialistic conception of purity 
and purification, as we find it in lower religions, 
where sin is but one of the many pollutions that 
may be inflicted upon man and have to be wiped off 
by means of some ritual process.* Mazdieism 
gives to purity and purification as much import- 
ance as any lower religion, because those concep- 
tions have been made to fit into the dualistic 
system. Pollutions come from contact with impure 
beings or are ascribed to demons, exactly as in 
the beliefs of primitive people, but they are con- 
sidered at the same time as an achievement of 
Ahriman, the evil spirit, creator of the evil crea- 
tion, source of every evil, material or moral. 
When those defilements are suppressed by means 
of W'ater, gomez, and other substances, or by 
rituals completely similar to those used for that 
purpose in all magical proceedings, it is inasmuch 
as these elements are endowed with the purifying 
power emanating from Ormazd, the producer of 
good creation. In all this we have to do with 
aspects of the great struggle between the two 
pnnciples. The material and the moral aspects of 
purity are wholly intermingled in Mazdtean con- 
ceptions. 

The verb yaozhda, ‘to purify,’ is akin to Lnt. 
]us and Skr. yosh. It refers to all that is fine, 
good, or right— all that is as it should be. In the 
GathSs the word is found only once and means ‘ to 
accomplish,’ ‘to make perfect,’ ‘to put in good 
shape.' It is used of the daena, the conscience, 
the soul of the faithful, while in the Vendidad we 
find it used of the body and of all kinds of material 
beings susceptible of being polluted. 

Darmesteter ® compares this double meaning to 
that of ‘ cleanliness ’ m English, which is a moral 
as well as a material virtue — ‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness’ ; and he adds with much reason that, 
for a Zoroastrian, cleanliness is an aspect of godli- 
ness, since it is the state of a being belonging to 
Ahura Mazdiih. In most cases one uas to do with 
pollutions that are real infections or defilements. 
But they not only soil ; they also put one in the 
power of the eril spirits. Impurity most nearly 

I Cf. h. 0. Ci^rtein, The Philosophy of the hlazdayasnian 
Rehgttm, Enf. tr., Bombay, I6S9, p. 1G9. 
s O. Bartholomac, AUiran. Wdrterlmeh, Strorabure, 1904. » r. 
» Shayast-ld-Shayatt, viii. 8 J Casartelli, p. 170. 

* Vend. siv. 7 n. s C(. art. Maolc (Iranian). 

® Zend-Avesta, ii. p. x. \ 


resembles the contagion of a disease ; it extends 
by contact and dooms the victim to perdition 
unless it be redeemed by a purification that gives 
it back to the realm of Ormazd. The conception 
of purity comes fairly near to that of health. All 
that is unhealthy or abnormal in the body is 
impure : disease, menstruation, chUdbirtli, death 
of the whole body or of parts of it ; and, after all, 
sin is a kind of disease also — a folly in contrast 
with wise conduct (armatay) or the right kind of 
mind (Vohu Manah). 

It is therefore not surprising that Mazdjeism 
professes that wise conduct and good teaching 
purify man’s life {Yaozhdao mashyut aipi zanthem 
[Ys. xlviii. 5]). 

The worst impurity is that which arises from 
contact with a corpse. Fora Mazdman, to die was 
to pass into the poiver of the druj Hasu (veids). 
Hence it is necessary to minimize the evil pro- 
duced by this demon by protecting all good beings 
and substances from its power, and, if contact has 
taken place, it is urgent that the defiled substance 
should be freed as soon as possible from the grasp 
of thedny. The lirstprocess of purification applied 
in that case is the sag-did, or the look of a dog, pre- 
ferably of one ivith yellow ears and four eyes (f.e. 
ivith spots near the eyes). This, however, is not 
sufficient to destroy the impurity inherent in the 
corpse, and every person and thing that has come 
in direct or even indirect contact with it must be 
purified. The contact is greater on soft and wet 
ground and where decomposition has set in. The 
corpse is therefore deposited on a flat stone around 
which the TUisS-se-tar traces with a knife three 
deep circles to prevent the Nasu from infecting 
the surroundings. The corpse has to be stripped 
of its soft and liquid parts by the action of vultures 
or other animals of the evil creation. It is therefore 
deposited in some remote and dry place far from the 
cultivated fields or on a dakhma till it is completely 
dried up. Then it is presumed to be no longer 
infectious. All kinds of purification are prescribed 
for the people who perform the duties connected 
with the dressing of the corpse and its transporta- 
tion. See, further, art. Death, etc. (Farsi). 

Next to death, the worst impurity is menstrual 
blood. The dashtdn, ‘ woman during her courses,’ 
must be kept indoors in a special room (Pahl. 
armesht-gah), where food is handed to her from a 
distance bj; means of a stick. The woman after 
childbirth is treated in the same way, and must 
be confined during forty days in the armesht-gah, 
which greatly increases the mortality among Farsi 
women. 

All that is detached from the body, being dead, 
is impure. Hence the ceremonies prescribed for 
cutting the hair or the nails (Vend. xvii. 1-9). 
This is also the reason why the priest wears the 
pailidana, or piece of gauze, before his month 
when he comes near the sacred fire — lest he should 
soil it by his breath. 

All that has been touched by one of the defiling 
substances has to be purified, and the greater part 
of the Vendidad is devoted to the description of 
the ritual processes securing the purification of all 
kinds of elements or materials, sueh as wood 
(Vend. vii. 28), com (id. 32), water (vi. 2G), fire 
(viii. 73 ff.), earth (vi. 1-24), the house of a dead 
man (idii. 3) or the road followed by the carriers 
of the corpse (id. 14, 22), household utensils (vii. 
74), clothes (id. 1011'.), and animals — e.g., the cow 
that has eaten from a corpse (li. 7Gf.). Soft and 
porous substances require a more complete cleans- 
ing than hard and dry ones, and purifications are 
more elaborate in winter than in summer. 

The cleansing substances are the same as are 
used in all rituals of the same kind, viz. above 
all, water, and ne.xt to it gaomaeza (Pahl. gomez), 
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or urine of cattle. A rivayat quoted in Darme- 
Bteter {Zend-Avesta, ii. 266) explains that, vhen 
Jamshed (Yima Xshaeta) extracted Talimuruz 
from the body of Ahriman, he had soiled his hands ; 
but, a drop of gomez having by chance fallen on 
them, they immediately recovered their fine 
aspect. Earth is also mentioned at times as a 
purifying element ( Vend. vii. 14, 74). 

As for fire, it is generally considered to be the 
purifying element par excellence} it has been 
exalted so high in Zoroastrianism, as the purest 
offspring of the good spirit, that it cannot be used 
as a purifier. It must never eome in contact with 
anything impure. 

For some specially serious cases of contamina- 
tion there was provided an extensive ceremony — 
the barashnum, or purification of the nine nights, 
described in Fend. viii. 35-72 and ix. 1-57. The 
ground had to be prepared by cutting doivn trees 
m a dry place. Then holes had to be dug, and 
furrows drawn. The unclean person had to walk 
to the holes, recite a pra 3 ’er, and he sprinkled 
with water and gomez on all parts of his body in 
succession. 

LiTXRATimE. — Besides the worhs mentioned throughout, see 
J. Dannesteter, Lt Zend-Avesta, 3 vols,, Paris, 1892-93 (esp. 
the introd. to the Pendiddd); C. P. Tieie, Geseh, van den 
Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895-1901, ii. ; H. 
Oidenberg:, ih'e iraniscJie Jleiigitm {—Die Kutlur der Gegen- 
vart, I. iii. pt. i.), Leipzig, 1900, p. 77 ; F. Spiegel, Die tvadi- 
titmelle Lilteratur der Parsen, do. 1860 ; W. Geiger, Osfiron- 
isehe Evdtnr im Altertum, Erlangen, 18^. 

Albert J. Carnoy. 

PURIFICATION (Jain). — i. Introductory 
remarks. — The Jains of to-day are rightly proud of 
the old saying that a Jain might be trusted in the 
zenana of a king ; so great, indeed, was their 
character for purity that it won for them the 
epithet of paraghara pavesS, ‘worthy to enter 
another’s house.’ There can be little doubt that 
this splendid reputation was due to the ethical 
character of their religion, though even to-day the 
ethical nature of Jainism is insufficiently realized 
% European scholars, and too little appreciated 
even by the Jains themselves. It is in accordance 
with this ethical tradition that sins against purity 
of any kind are never glossed over, but always 
treated with the greatest severity. Adultery is 
accounted one of the most heinous sins, equivalent 
to taking life {}iva hithsa), and the layman or 
monk who breaks the vow of chastity is held to 
have broken all his vows. Every sin of impurity, 
whether it lie in thought, word, or deed, or in 
causing others to oflend against the law of chastity 
in thought, word, or deed, must be confessed to 
one’s director {gum) as soon as possible, and the 
penance imposed by him performed. The usual 
penalty for uncliastity is for a monk nothing short 
of expulsion from the order, and he must undergo 
long fastings before he can hope to obtain reordina- 
tion. A layman guilty of impurity is held to have 
slipped back on the ladder of rebirths and fallen 
below the stage not only of being a Jain but even 
of being human, and he must observe the strictest 
fasts with the idea of torturing the body which led 
him to commit such crimes before he can win hack 
again the birthright which he has forfeited. If 
the sin be not repented of and confessed, the most 
hideous torments await the offender in a future 
rebirth as a hell-being. With regard to women 
who sin against the law of chastity, a Jain husband 
can never divorce his -wife, but, if she prove un- 
faithful, he would very probabfy separate from her, 
and though, as a rule, the practice of taking a 
second wife is much looked down on, it would be 
considered pardonable in such a case, and the 
woman would look forward with dread to being 
widowed in her next existence. 

The idea of purity difiers of course for a monk 


and a layman. The monk must observe the most 
rigorous celibacy, never looking at, thinking of, 
speaking to, or touching a woman, never even 
sitting where a woman has sat or stroking a female 
animal. It is interesting to notice that these laws 
are enforced in their sacred books not only by 
every religious sanction present and future, but 
also by appealing to the natural laziness of the 
monk, warning him of the burdens and cares of 
married life. 

A layman vows to maintain his wife in all 
honour and loyalty and to renounce the society of 
other women. It is customary for a devout layman 
to observe celibacy before any of the great Jain 
festivals or fasts, before going on pilgrimage, and 
for twenty days in every month, and, as he 
advances in holiness, he at last renounces entirely 
the society of his wife {brahmacharya pratimd].' 
All unnatural sins against purity are punished in 
this life by heavy penances, or after rebirth by the 
most hideous tortm'es. 

The Jains are also proud of the purity of their 
worship, for courtesans are not to be found con- 
nected with their temples, nor does their religion 
permit any iakti or vama mdrga orgies, and their 
entire sacred literature contains nothing approach- 
ing to the Tantras of the Hindus. 

With regard to ritual purity and purifications, 
the Jains themselves say that they’ have borrowed 
their rites from the Hindus and especially from 
the Brahmans ; so it will be interesting to compare 
the two systems on this point. A Jain is always 
most anxious to maintain ceremonial purity, for 
only when in a state of ritual holiness can he go 
to temple or monastery, or perform any of ms 
religious duties, such ns meditation, adoration, or 
reading the sacred books ; but ceremonial pollution 
is very difficult to avoid, accruing, as it does, in so 
many minor ways,- and especially on the occurrence 
of any birth or death in a family. 

2 . Birth impurity {vpddhi sutaka ), — Before the 
birth of tile first child the young mother goes to 
her own old home, where she must stay for at least 
a month and a quarter after the child’s birth; 
during all this time she is considered ceremonially 
impure and * untouchable,’ and her husband is not 
allowed to see her or to enter the house where she 
is living.’ The child, when bom, is considered 
impure, and the midwife bathes it with all possible 
speed, for, if it dies before being thus purified, it 
might have to be buried somewhere in the compound 
of the house instead of in the children’s cemetery 
reserved for infants dying when less than eighteen 
months old, which is situated near the burning 
ghat. 

There are four distinct stages in the progress of 
the mother back to ceremonial purity ; 

(а) On the tenth day after the child's birth she bathes in the 
house and on the very bed on which she pave birth to the child ; 
her forehead is marked with an auspicious mark {chdndalo) in 
red powder, and a change is made in her diet. She ia not 
allowed to touch milk during the whole forty days of her im* 
purity, and the first day after the child’s birth she has to 
observe os a fast; if she rebels very much against this, she may 
be given a native dish called rdba (a gruel made of wheat-flour, 
phi, and molasses). Up to the tenth day she is allowed to eat 
only a favourite Jain dish called iiro (the same ingredients as 
rd6a» but less liquid), but after the tenth day she may take 
bread and the curried vegetables which she so keenly relishes, 
and several different kinds of gruel. 

(б) On the lu'entieth dap the mother again bathes in the house, 
and on the same bedstead, which is then washed and put in the 
sun ; and the earthen floor and sometimes the walls of the room 
arc freshly plastered with the usual mixture of clay, cow-dung, 
and water. An auspicious mark is again put on her forehead 
(she had not been allowed to do this during the inten’cnlng 
days), and, though she is still ‘ untouchable,' and must sit apart 
and eat apart, she may now be allowed to sweep the house, but 


1 See M. Stevenson, Beart of Jainism, p. 223. 
aj6.p.258. 

3 If, however, he is very anxious to see his first-bom, it may 
be brought outside the house for him to look at after it is twelve 
days old. 
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must not go outside (unless the family is so poor that she must 
help with the work). On this particular day she may again eat ' 
£iro and, according to some Jains, she may now b^in to tell 
her bea A \ 

(c) On the thirtieth day, or on the Thursday nearest to the j 
thirtieth day after the child’s birth, the mother bathes In the 
ordinarj’ bathing-place of the household, whether at be in a 
room or in the courtyard, and again is decorated vrith the 
auspicious mark and given iiro to eat ; she is now considered j 
less unclean and allowed to go outside the house, though she j 
still must not touch any one or go to the nunnery or temple- j 

(d) On the fortieth day, or on some convenient Sunday, Toes- i 
day, or Thursday nearest the fortieth day, the mother bathes 
again in the household bathing-place, and is at last considered j 
ceremonially pure ; she is now aiiowed to touch the household j 
water-pots, the family hearth, and the hand-mill, and may cook ! 
for her friends. If during these forty days she has used earthen 
pots, they will be thrown away, but the brass vessels that had 
been kept apart for her use will be cleansed by fire or ashes, j 
and taken into general use. After bathing, the mother is j 
marked with the chdndalo and is given iiro or some specially ! 
dainty dish to eat, perhaps kathsdra (a dishresembUng tiro, but ' 
not cooked with phi). She then goes to her mother-in-law’s ] 
house (which is probably her husband’s house alsoX does 
obeisance at the feet of her mother-in-law, and offers that much- i 
feared lady a present of money, which varies according to her ’ 
purse. Very often the daughter-in-law gives two rupees if a ^ 
son has been bom to her, and eight annas if it is only a j 
daughter. After this her husband may permit her to return to 
her own mother’s house for a varj-ing period lasting probably 
silt months — this seems the * correct ’thing to do, as it is the 
Brfihman custom — or be may summon her at any time. 

Among most of the Jains the child’s father is 
considered impure for ten days, and for that length 
of time he is not allowed to go to the temples or 
perform any religious duties; and all his near 
relatives that bear his surname are in the same 
state of ceremonial impurity (though, unlike the 
Brahmans, they are allowed to celebrate weddings 
during that period). The impurity is removed at 
the end of ten days by simply bathing in the 
ordinary way. In cases of necessity, however, 
the father and his relatives may purify them- 
selves by ordinary bathing the day after the child’s 
birth.' Though the Jains are anxious that the 
mother should not die before the purification is 
complete, yet, if she should not survive, they do 
not have to perform that pathetically tragic rite 
of bathing the young mother’s dead form one 
hundred and eight separate times, as the Nagar 
Brahmans do. It is good to know that human 
nature is stronger than tradition, and the writer’s 
Indian friends have assured her that, if their wives 
were to die in childbirth, they would now break 
through every custom and insist on being with 
them at the last. 

3. Death defilement. — The defilement which 
death brings on a household {mrtyti sutaJia) is far 
heavier than that of a birth. Daring the time the 
pollution lasts the Jains, like the Brfihmans, can 
celebrate no marriage, hear no music, eat no 
sumptuous meals, and perform no religious duties, 
and they must wear only white turbans, but, unlike 
the Brahmans, they need not shave off their 
moustaches. 

When a Jain is dying, he is placed on the floor, 
which has been newly plastered with cow-dung 
and clay (if Hindu influence is strong, the cow- 
dung will probably have been mixed with water 
from the river Ganges), and the patient is so 
areanged that his head is towards the north and 
his_ feet towards the south. Great attention is 
paid to_ the purification of the dying man’s soul, 
and, with this in view, he is urged, even before he 
has been placed on the floor, to take certain vows, 
especially that of religious suicide {santharo 
patha),^ in which he promises never to eat or drink 
again while he lives ; he also gives away mnch in 
alms for feeding cattle and the poor ; and, the 
moment he dies, his heirs offer further alms in his 
name. Still with the object of purification, a lamp 
fid with melted butter is lib close to the man when 
^ 1 The mother’s own brothers are not considered ceremoniallv 
impure, though they may have been in the house where the 
child was bom. 

s See Stevenson, p, 221, 


he is on the point of death, and is kept constantly 
burning till the dead body is carried out of the 
house. 'The corpse is not usu^ly bathed, but, in 
the case of a woman dying while her husband is 
still living, the big toe of her right foot is bathed, 
and her forehead is smeared with red pow’der. 

Every one in the house is considered unclean ; 
the men of the family go -with the corpse to the 
burning-ground and bathe before returning.' The 
women leave the house to go and bathe in a river 
or tank after the corpse has been carried out, but 
they must be careful to return before the men. 
The period of ceremonial impurity lasts for seven 
or nine days, and is broken on a Monday, Thurs- 
day, or Friday nearest the seventh day, when the 
men all go to the river and bathe, and then shave 
for the first time since the death occurred. The 
women bathe in the house, wash their hair, and 
change their clothes.*’ The house has also been 
impure during the week, and no outsider would 
drink water in it ; but now it is all cleansed and 
re-plastered with cow-dung. The room in which 
the person died is re-plastered with special care, 
and, if Hindu influence is strong, it will be further 
purified by having cow-urine sprinkled on the floor. 
AU the clothes worn during the seven days hav« 
to be washed, the vessels used purified with 
ashes and water, and the cooking-hearth cleansed 
with water and cow-dung. The funeral ceremonies 
end with a feast to all the caste-fellows, whether 
Vai?nava, Jain, or SvSmi Narayana by religion. 

4. Special impurity of women.'— The birth and 
death sutaka are the tivo great periods of impurity 
for a man, but a woman contracts ceremonial 
pollution more frequently, and is regarded as un- 
touchable for four days m every month. During 
this time she must sit apart either on a thick cloth 
or on a hassock made of sacking, and, though she 
may sleep on a bed, it must not have the mattress 
spread over it, but only sacking or thick cloth. 
She must eat apart, and may not touch copper or 
bronze vessels, though she is allowed to use brass 
or crockery, but all the vessels that she touches 
are regarded as impure and have to be cleansed at 
the end of the four days. She should not go out of 
the house, if she can possibly avoid doing so, and 
of course cannot visit temple or nunnery ; nor may 
she perform any of her religious duties, such as 
meditation or confession, even in the house. Dur- 
ing these days she must not cook for the family or 
touch the hearth or the water-pots. At the end of 
the fourth day she bathes, changes her clothes, and 
washes her hair. On the occasion of first attaining 
puberty, however, the purification ceremonies are 
more elaborate. The girl, who, though married, 
is probably still living in her mother’s house, 
bathes after the fourth day and puts on a simple 
green bodice and red sari (two auspicious colours) 
that her mother has prepared for her, and then 
starts out for her mother-in-law’s house ; but, just 
before she leaves, her mother puts some molasses 
in her mouth. Arrived at her destination, she 
makes her reverence at her mother-in-law’s feet 
and offers her two rupees ; and the old lady, if 
gracious and kindly, presents her daughter-in-law 
with a more elaborate green bodice fashioned of 
silk. Then the mother-in-law invites her to a 
feast of specially nice food, which will include a 
dish of wheat, treacle, and ghi {lapasi). The girl 
can be summoned any time after this to go and 
live with her husband m her mother-in-law’s house, 
and the sewing of the trousseau -will be hastened, 
for she must not go till this is completed. Prob- 

1 It is interesting to notice that, though the body may be 
carried out through the ordinary house-door, there are usually 
certain city-gates through which a corpse may not be borne. 

2 Near relatives, even if living in a distant village, are obliged 
to go and bathe in a stream immediately after hearing of the 
death. 
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ftbly, despite nil the bowing tliat slio Iins done and 
will do at her mother-in-law’s feet, tlio Inst thing 
that iicr own mother will whisper in lior car will bo 
the proverb, ‘Don’t bo as bitter as anim-tree, or 
you will bo spat out ; but don't bo ns sweet ns 
sugar, or you will bo eaten up [with the work they 
will put on you].’ 

5. Accidental pollution.— A Jain, however, may 
also acquire pollution in his ordinary life, and 
especially through what ho cat.s and drinks. The 
worst fault that a man can commit is to cat meat, 
nnd, if tills wero done openly nnd pcrsistcntlj’, he 
would bo put out of ca.sto absolutely nnd never be 
allowed to cat with his equals a"nin. If, however, 
it were done accidentally and repented of, the 
olTender would confess it to his director and have 
to observe very strict fasts before ho would be 
regarded ns purified. The rule is tlio same for 
drunkenness : oven modcrato wine-drinking is ab- 
solutely proiiibitcd on account of the entry of life 
by fermentation, though eating opium nnd smoking 
tobacco (while not approved of) do not render n 
man impure. 

Pollution is also acquired by touching an out- 
caste (an untouchable), and, after sitting beside 
ono in a train or brushing against one, Jains 
purify themselves either by bathing nnd clianging 
their garments, or, if less particular, by just 
sprinkling water over tlicir clothes ; village Jains 
nro content with simply touching a Jlnhammadan 
by way of purification. If an out-caste pawd 
very near tiicir house or accidentally entered n 
room, Jains svould purify it by .sprinkling water, 
and, if ho brouglit tlicm wood, they would sprinkle 
svater on the faggots ; in the same way, after 
walking through an out-casto quarter of the town, 
they would purify themselves by bathing or by 
sprinkling. The mlo seems to ho that a very 
particular Jain purifies himself by immersion or, 
rather, affusion, nnd a less strict ono docs it just n-s 
offcctnnlly by aspersion— an interesting parallel to 
the varying methods of Christian baptism. 

Bronze and copper vessels arc treated with great 
respect ; if they should, dcsiiite every precaution, 
be defiled, they are put into tbo fire to bo cleansed. 
Brass vessels can be purified with fire or more 
simply with ashes, crockery by being washed in 
warm water ; bnt the writer was sliown in one 
house the gloss tliat o Muhammadan visitor fre- 
quently drank from, kept in a special nicho in the 
garden wall. In schools, in tlio same way, tho 
vessels used by Mnliammadans are kept separate 
from those belonging to Hindu or Jain children. 

If the whole of a bouse bo defiled — by a dog 
bringing a bone into it or a crow dropping sorao 
meat in tho courtyard — the householder suramons 
a Muhammadan or some meat-eating Hindu, such 
ns a Ko]I, to toko it away and himself pnriCcs tho 
house by sprinkling water and cow-urine where tho 
meat had lain. 

Unlike tho Hindus, tho Jains do not hecomo 
impnro during an eclipse, bnt, where Taispava 
influence prevails, they throw away their earthen 
cooking-pots when tbo ecltpso is over and bathe 
in n river. 

Like the Hindus, the Jains perform ceremonial 
bathing nnd teeth-olennsing every morning, and 
until their teeth liave been rubbed with tbo tooth- 
stick they will not swallow a drop of water.* 
Monks nnd nuns, onco tlioy are professed, may 
never bathe, lest they should injnre tho wnter-^'ica. 
Naturally cleanly ascetics, however, evade tins by 
rubbing themselves over with n cloth which has 
been moistened in warm water. But they must 
never clean their teeth. Before they are professed, 
they bathe in the ordinary way, and tlion their 

* Catch and Mirwir J&ina do not, like other Jains, bathe 
dolly os a religions duty. 


heads are shaved except ono lock of hair which 
they must tliemselves pull out. Every year after- 
wards they have to pull out their hair* before tho 
great annual confession— a custom whicli is believed 
to bo peculiar to the Jains. 

The idols in tho temples are also bathed ovciy 
morning, but the most elaborate idol-batliing is 
^bat wliicli takes place every twenty-live years at 
Srftvana Belgola (see art. ifexn’ALS AND Easts 
[Jain]). Before a man can worship in a temple, ho 
must b.albej and, if ho wishes to penetrate tho 
inner slirine, ho must bathe at tho temple and don 
tlio special pure clotlics provided at tho cost of the 
community and kept in a particular room attaciicd 
to tho temple. In Kuthihwilr tlio Jains seem to bo 
ablo to go to England without going through any 
special purification on tlieir return, but in other 
places where Vai?nava influence is strong a Jain 
goes nnd bathes in a sacred river, such as the 
Uangc. 1 , tlio Godavari, or tho Narbada, and, under 
tho pressure of Hindu opinion, lio miglit even sip 
tho fivefold nectar wliicU consists of butter, curds, 
milk, sugar, and Iioney. Ho would alsinitobably 
have to go on pilgrimage to Ealitana, Grmar, or 
some other sacrccl place. All this trouble, how- 
ever, Is sometimes avoided by a well-understood 
nnd useful fiction — tho man simply giving out that 
he is going on pilgrimage, and then quietly proceed- 
ing to Europe, hut returning via tho pilgrim resort. 

ij.i;., a well-known Jain gentleman was traTclllng In Germany 
at the mithreak ot the war and luPered all lorta of dlSlcultlcs 
before he iras able to leave (or India. He was careful, however, 
to return to his nstivs place by way of a sacred hill ; and It was 
apparently asJumed that he had spent the whole time there, 
though his hrartrs must have found It ditllcult to rccondte the 
stirring adventures, alarms, and cscurstons under the Kaiser's 
tyranny, which he openly recounted to every one ho met, with 
the peaceful happenings Incident to a pilgrimage, which ought 
to have composed bis story. Anyhow, no puiiOcatlon was 
demanded. 

LTriaaTun*.— The Inlormattcn contained In the above article 
has been derived directly Irom Jain Inlormants. See also the 
present writer's A’otri cn Jfedem Jofm'm, Oxford, JSIO, TM 
Vtart t) Jofnfsm, do. 1016; and SOB all. (ISSt) nnd xlv. 

fissil- MABOAnET Stevenson. 

PURIFICATION (Japanese). — As cleanliness 
or purity is the dominating ideal of Shinto, rites 
and ceremonies of purification make up a consider- 
nblo portion of tbo ‘way of tho gods? The most 
important among these nro tho two ceremonies 
known ns harni and misoiji. 

Their origin is said to dnto front pro-hLstorio 
times ns far back as Iianagt and Iz.anami, tho male 
nnd female creators of tho land of Toyo-asbi-hora, 
os Japan was anciently called. 

d!cd ftnd departed to the land of vomf, or darknen ; 
her husband followed her and, behold, *her body was already 
putrid, ma^rrats rwarmed orer ft . . . and Izanasrl# greatly 
ehocked, exclaimed. ** >V)iat a bldeona and polluted land I have 
come to una>varwl** So he epcedlly ran away.* He threw 
a.sldo the stick with which he had touched the dead, and hie 
belt, frartnenle, walst'Oloth, bat, and bracelet, thus sweeping oS 
ererythlDfj that had dothw his body. The action was called 
harai, literally the * sweeplnp off.* Thereafter he Jumped Into 
the «ea and cleansed his oody with lla water. This waa termed 
mUoyi, * waterinfr ' the body, in token of the removal of all lm» 
purities. Tlius harai and mviwri became integral parte ot court 
ceremony and conseqacntly of Shlntd ritual. 

There are various kinds of harai, named accord- 
ing to their purpose and importance: yoshino* 
harai, ahtno^harai, 6-harai,kamino-harai, nahano- 
harai, shimono^harai, etc, means ‘good/ 

and yoy/i»no*Aarni is to sccuro the good; akti 
means *oviI/ and akuno-harai is to avoid evil; 6 
means ' great/ and d*harai is the most important 
of all ; feimi, naka, nnd sAimo mean respectively 
‘upper/ ‘middle/ nnd 'lower,* thus indicating 
their grade of importance, 

Tho 6'harai, or great purification, is a ceremony 
intended to cleanse from oil the o^ils and pollntions 
experienced since its lost celohrationa It is ob- 
served twice a year (at tho end of June nnd the 
1 Stevenson, p. lD5f. 
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end of December), ^vhen the official in charge, after 
the proper purification of his own body, offers flax 
and a sn-ord. The most important part of the 
ceremony is the reading of the formnla known as 
the Nakatomi-no-norito, so called from the fact 
that in the beginning the family of Kakatomi had 
charge of the reading. The formula first announces 
to all whom it may concern the celebration of the 
ceremony, then enumerates the evils and impurities 
which have been incurred, and concludes with the 
statement that these all shall be purged away by 
the virtue of the rite. 

The 6-harai was usually performed at the 
southern gate of the royal palace in Kyoto. 
Special messengers were sent by the court to all 
parts of the empire, and the same ceremony was 
performed in vanous Shinto temples. Eegnlations 
governing the details of the ceremony were formu- 
lated from time to time, hut these tended not to 
perpetuate the ceremony but to hasten its decline. 
J?or several hundred years previous to the restora- 
tion of 1S6S the observance of these ceremonies 
was much neglected by the court; but with the 
restoration, together with many old forms, they 
were again brought into more or le^ prominence. 

Special occasions of public calamity, such as the 
outbreak of pestilence, famine, or destructive fires, 
also call for the observance of 6-harat, Local and 
individual harai are at times observed for various 
reasons upon a much smaller scale. Individual 
harai has at times been looked upon as a penalty 
for certain offences, and in A.D. 801 was carried to 
such an extent that the court issued an ordinance 
regulating its use. 

Saikai, or monoimi, is a form of self-purification 
in preparation for worship. WTien the worship 
has been duly performed, the worshippers discon- 
tinue the saimi by a ceremony of iat-sai, dis- 
missing the sai. While under saikai, certain 
things are forbidden, such as attending funerals, 
visiting the sick, sentencing a criminal or putting 
him to death, playing upon a musical instrument, 
or taking part in any impure or desecrating act. 
The length of the observance may vary from one 
day to a month, according to the importance and 
nature of the occasion. 

The Yengishiki, or ‘Book of Ceremony,’ pub- 
lished during the Yengi era (901-923), has the 
following regulations concerning those who are to 
be regarded as polluted by various acts of impurity 
and who are therefore to be prohibited from taking 
art in Shinto worship. Pollution from the human 
ead shall debar for thirty days from the day of 
the funeral ; pollution from human birth for seven 
days ; pollution from animal dead for five days ; 
and from animal birth, not including chickens, for 
three days. Those who ate the flesh of beasts were 
impure for three days. Participation in the re- 
burial of the dead rendered one impure for four 
months or longer. Those who had attended a 
funeral, visited the sick, or been present at a 
memorial service were forbidden to enter the royal 
gate on the same day. Bnddhist priests and nuns 
and those in mourning were forbidden to enter 
the palace during the saikai^ and both before and 
after the chief festivals such as kinen, kanname, 
and niiname. 

Court ladies in pregnancy were obliged to with- 
draw from the court during the time of saikai, 
as also were those temporarily incapacitated at 
the time of the ceremony itself. A conflagration 
rendered those within the house impure for a 
period of seven days. Complicated regulations, 
as has been said, were formulated governing all 
possible cases ; but in practice the observance has 
gradually decre^ed, so that at present slight 
attention is paid in general to ceremonies of 
purification. 


Various symbols of purification are still more oi 
less common. People returning from a funeral 
are not infrequently CTceted with salt, that they 
may be freed from all impurity before entering 
their homes. Spitting or breathing on them is 
thought to remove contamination from sights and 
objects near at hand. Shaking the gohei, strips of 
white paper attached to a rod, is an act of purifica- 
tion, ana the shimenataa, or straw rope above the 
entrance gate, is likewise thought to protect the 
dwelling from impure influences. 

LnTRjiTCRr. — W. G. Aston, Shinto: the Way of the Gods, 
London, 1905 ; B. H. Chamberlain. Things Japanetet, do. 
1901; T. Harada, The Faith of Ja^n, New Tort, 1914 ; artt. 
relating to Shinto temples and ritual in TASJ. 

Tasukc Harada. 

PURIFICATION (Muslim). — I. The ritual 
of purification. — The Muhammadan ritual of puri- 
fication is based primarily on the late Quranic 
passage, v. 9, repeated with slight variations Horn 
iv. 46 : 

(a) 'O believers, when ye come to tnlfil the prayer, wash 
your faces, and your hands as far as the elbows; and 
mb your heads, and yonr feet unto the ankles'; (ft) ‘and if ye 
be polluted then purify yourselves ’ ifattahhani ; but iv. 46* 
' wash yourselves,' taghtasiln ) ; (c) ' but if ye be sick, or upon a 
journey, or one of you come from the privy or have tonched a 
woman, and ye find no water, then take pure earth and mb 
your faces and hands therewith.' 

■With the help of traditions, the variations in 
the two versions of this law have been harmonized, 
certain verbal and logical obscurities removed, and 
the details elaborated into a ritual of practice as 
follows. 

[а) Wudu\ oricadui minor ablution, of the 
appzndagce {not the trunk) of the body. — It is per- 
formed re^larly before each of the five daily 
prayers, whether at home or in the mosque ; but 
It may be omitted if the worshipper is sure he has 
in no way become polluted since the last 

as, when he continues praying from one period 
^vithout interruption into the next. It is usual also 
before touching the Qur'an and at the approach 
of death ; and it forms an integral part of the 
major ahlntion. 

The is performed at a tank (mt^fl’cA) or reservoir 

C^atmfiyaA) provided ^ith spouts ; after a declaration (niyaA) 
that the intended act is lor purposes of purification, the 
Muslim, with sleeves tucked above the elbow, performs each of 
the following acts three times : washing the hands ; rinsing the 
mouth (here the tooth-pick also is used); compressing: 
nostril with the left fingers and snuffing up water from the 
right band, followed by expulsion of the water ; T^-ashing the 
face ; ^'^ashing the right arm and permitting the water to run 
from the palm to the elbow ; vv-ashing the left arm similarly. 
Then foUow once each ; passing the wetted right hand over 
the upper part ol the head, the turban being pushed back 
with the left; combing the beard with the wetted fingers; 
inserting the tips of the forefingers into the ears and passing 
the thumbs around the back of the ears; wiping the neck 
with the back of the* fingers of both hands; -n-ashing each 
foot as high as the ankle and passing the fingers between the 
toes (ShTiles, however, conform more literally to the QuriSnic 
passage by rubbing [maspj the feet with the wett^ hand 
instead of 'washing them ; see also ttuzsA, under ta(Air, p. 497*). 

(б) Ghvsl, the major, total ablution of the body. 
— ^As based upon the Qur’an, it is demanded in the 
case of certain physical pollutions, specified by 
tradition to be those of coition, nocturnal pollution, 
menses, and childbirth, the period of uneleanness 
in the last [nifas) continuing for forty days accord- 
ing to Snnnite law, for ten according to Shi'ite. 
As based npon tradition only, and hence called 
ghusl masniin, it is demanded in the case ol con- 
version to Muhammadanism ; before the prayers 
of Friday and the festivals ; afterwashing a corpse; 
after blood-letting ; after death (performed by the 
mughassil, or washer ol the dead). It must be 
performed in more than a certain minimum of 
water, which must touch every part, eveiy hair, 
of the body, and hence takes place usually in the 
hammam, with its plunge bath. Ghusl includes 
also the vni^u’, though the washing of the feet 
should be deferred by a ntyah to the end of the 
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entire ablution ; in the case of the murfiZ* as 
part of the ghusl of a corpse the mouth and 
nose are stopped "with cotton instead of being 
■washed. 

(c) Tayammxtm, the minor purijication toith dust 
in place of water. — It may be performed -when 
water cannot be seouted within two miles or with- 
out incurring danger ; in case of sickness, open 
wounds, or fractured bones; because of lack of 
time for the proper toudu' before the prayer on 
festival-days and at funerals. It consists of the 
declaration of intention, and of clapping dry dust 
or sand upon the face and hands. 

(d) Various practices of personal cleanliness . — 
Some of them, together with vaudxC and ghusl, are 
classed under the general terra faharah, ‘ purifica- 
tion,’ some of them form part of the regular wudu' 
also, others are practised as occasion demands ; in 
10 far as they are not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
they are declared to have been sanctioned by the 
Prophet Bsf(rah, lit. ‘ nature,’ the natural religion 
in which man was created (xxx, 29), interpreted 
also as ‘customs of the [previous) prophets.’ 
These are use of the tooth-pick (miszodk) — an 
insistent practice of Muhammad ; cleansing the 
nose and mouth -with water {istinshdg) ; clipping 
the ends of the moustache to prevent them from 
entering the mouth ; clipping the finger-nails ; 
cleaning the finger-joints ; depilation of the arm- 
pits; shaving of the pubes; abstersion listinjd’) 
with water or dry earth or a piece of stone after 
evacuation and urination. Washing the hands 
before and after meals is also declared sometimes 
to have been demanded by a Imdith; and it is 
quite generally practised. Another enumeration 
of five usages oiftrah includes circumcision, which 
in usage is Mso regarded as an act of purification, 
and hence the term tathlr (see below) applied to it ; 
it is nowhere mentioned in the Qur’fin, however, 
nor is it absolutely necessary in the case of an 
adult converted to Sluhammadanism. 

(c) Talhtr, the purification of objects which have 
become ritually unclean. — This is hosed on hadith 
only ; like personal purification, it may be per- 
formed with dry earth instead of water. One of 
the most important rules of tathir is that termed 
technically mash, the purification of the inner 
boots ; according to Sunnite iaw, if they cannot be 
cleansed of filth by rubbing dry earth upon them, 
they may still be made ceremonially clean (and worn 
during prayers) by stroking (mash) them with the 
wetted fingers three times ; SliTites, however, deny 
that the boots may be worn at all during prayers. 
Some of the other numerous details of tathir ore 
the folloiving : 

Any spot can be made ritually fitted tor prayer by spreading; 
a clean mg or garment upon lb ; but the ground itsell is clean 
when dry. Handling forbidden animals, such ns dogs, pigs, 
and rats, requires purification of the person and garments. 
Dishes which have contained wine or the flesh of swine (con- 
ditions which may exist when such ^shes have belong^ to 
Jews or Christians) must be purified before a Muhammadan 
may eat from them. A vessel from which a dog has drunk 
must be washed seven times ; a mosque defiled by a dog can be 
purified with water or earth together with recitations from the 
Qur’an ; it should be noted, however, that the mere presence of 
the animal, if dry, does not render unclean, while, on the other 
hand, if wet, the mere contact of its nose with the clothes 
requires (so the Shafiltes hold) that the clothes be washed 
seven times, each time in fresh water, and be rubbed once with 
earth ; even Jfnhammadans less strict hold that body and 
clothes are defiled by a dog’s saliva, and naturally by its 
micturition ; many will not use mattresses made ol dogs' hair. 
Another tradition declares that any considerable amount of 
fleas’ blood defiles a garment. To a certain extent the ordin- 
ary washing of clothes is rmnsidered an act of purification, since 
the operation is concluded by pouring clean water upon them 
and reciting the thahddah, or testification of faith. 

The water used for purificatory purposes must 
itself be pure, i.e. clean. Therefore rain-water is 
preferred and regarded as specifically recommended 
in Qur’fin, viii. 11 : 

‘Eemember when ... He sent down upon you rain from 
voi_ X. — qg 


heaven to purify you therewith and remove from you Satan’s 
pollution’ (njr; perhaps intended rather in the sense of 
‘temptation [to desertion and idolatry)’). 

On the basis of hadith, water from other sources 
may be used ; that of the sea, springs, wells, 
rivers, hail, snow, and ice (but not ice itself), pro- 
viding colour, smell, and taste give no evidence of 
pollution ; with those restrictions, running water 
may be used even if a dead body or other unclean 
thing has fallen into it. The same permission is 
given in the case of standing water of more than a 
certain volume ; but, if an animal falls into a well, 
at least 300 bucketfuls of water must be drawn, 
and the well must not be used for a day, or, if 
putrefaction of the body has set in, for three days, 
tearth or sand used for purification must not be 
damp. 

2 . Origin and motive. — The details of these 
pnrificatory practices were derived by Muhammad 
and the elahorators of his laws from pagan Arab, 
from Jewish, and from Christian sources. Oc- 
casionally a tradition seems to show that the 
Prophet (or those speaking in his name) was still 
under the influence of the primitive superstitions 
which gave rise to the particular practices in 
question ; some traditions show an appreciation 
of the religious and ethical transmutations of 
Judaism and Christianity ; others a mere tolera- 
tion of existing customs in so far as they were free 
or could be freed from idolatrous implications. 
But to the extent that there was any logical pur- 
pose in his eclecticism at all, that purpose seems 
to have been partly rationalizing and disciplinary, 
mainly msthetic. For it would seem that filth in 
anv form was repugnant to Muhammad, particu- 
larly to his olfactory sense. Tliis abhorrence of 
filth and keenness of smell may well have been due 
in part at least to his early Bedawin apprentice- 
ship, for both are very pronounced in the true 
Bcaawin. At any rate tradition is insistent in 
ascribing them to Muhammad. 

Thus one bedUh declares that he demanded that any one who 
had eaten grarlic or onionB should avoid bU presence (a variant 
reading restricts tbe prohibition to prayeMime)t another 
tradition* accounting for tbe institution of the ahusl os a 
regular Friday practice, declares that he ordered it on an 
occasion when the people bod performed their daily labour 
while wearing blanlvets and had perspired to such a degree 
that the odour from their bodies had become disagreeable. 
Again, be is repotted to have said that in paradise lul bodily 
excretions will be carried o2 as a perspiration with the odour 
of musk ; that only tbe sensing of an odour or the hearing of 
a sound must be considered an interruption of the required 
absorption in prayer; and, stUl more significant, that, when a 
man tells a he, the foulness of its odour drives his guardian 
angels a mile away. 

It is possible, of course, that underneath the 
selfish festhetic motive there "was a trace of that 
sublimated anthropomorphic conception ^vhich 
leaves to the deity a CTatification in the odour of 
sacrificial smoke or of incense, and hence might 
ascribe to God man's oivn aversion to foul odours. 
Indeed, there is even a tradition ■which declares 
that the sacrificial blood itself reaches Allah’s 
acceptance before it touches the ground ; but, as 
far as Muhammad liimself is concerned, this 
evidence is nullified by the Qur’an {xxii. 37) : 

*TheIr flesh will never reach to Allah, nor yet their blood, 
but your piety will reach him.* 

The tradition cited probably represents merely 
a popular expression of the survi^ung primitive 
superstitious conception ; still more primitive in 
conception is the declaration that the nasal puri- 
fication \N’as instituted for the purpose of driving 
out^ the evil spirit which lodges in the nostrils 
during the night. From the Qur’an itself the 
impression is derived that Muhammad’s purifica- 
tory ordinance perhaps merely an expression 
of the feelin" •which, superstitious origins forgotten, 
still demands a certain decency and comeliness on 
the part of the ■worshipper ; for the ordinance in 
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question follows immediately the rational injunc- 
tion, ‘ Come not to prayer while ye are drank, 
until ye understand.’ The rationalizmg tendency of 
Muhammadanism in the purificatory ordinances is 
seen also in the limitation of contactual ritual 
contamination to cases of actual physical trans- 
ference of perceptible impurity. There is evidence 
that the strictness of Hebrew lemslation in regard 
to the menstruons woman was snared at least m 
part by the pagan Arabs (in the earlier Arabic 
usage the only clear equivalents to the Hebrew 
tame and tdhor, ‘ unclean ’ and ‘ clean,’ seem to be 
tdmith and (dAir as applied to the menstrnous and 
the ‘clean’ woman) : but several traditions show 
that Muhammad, inaccepting the general principle 
and some particular details from both sources, modi- 
fied the severity and declared that mere contact 
with a woman in this condition need not be avoided. 
Nor does touching a corpse render unclean any one 
except the person who washes it for burial ; still 
less does mourning in general, or contact with 
sacred objects. The same tendency to identify 
ritual uncleanness exactly with physical malo- 
dorous uncleanness, with excretions, dampness, and 
putrefaction, is evidenced in some of the defini- 
tions cited above ; e.g., a dog’s contact defiles only 
if the animal is wet ; earth is clean (and cleanses) 
if not damp. The tradition declaring that the 
micturition of a ‘ clean ’ animal does not defile is, 
of course, not of this rationalizing tendency. 

3. Connexion with expiation. — There are a few 
isolated indications that purification might by 
some have been regarded as having expiatory 
or atoning force — that it washed away CTilt. 
Whether any such idea attaches to a tradition 
that in paradise the faithful will be distinguished 
by the marks of purification on hands and fore- 
head is doubtful ; the liadith that he who performs 
the wudii' thoroughly will extract all sin from his 
body, even thouM it may lurk under his finger- 
nails, is clear. And such an idea may have been 
present in the mind of the governor of Kdfah who 
ordered the pulpit of its mosque to be washed 
because his predecessor, who had been ^ilty of 
immorality and injustice, had occupied it. But 
such a conception of purification from sin is not 
found in the Qur'an, nor has Muslim theology 
developed it. Even prayer, for which ablution is 
only a preparation, absolves only from the minor 
sins (those inherent in human nature and hence 
more or less unconsciously performed) and not 
from the major sins (including all crimes, usury, 
lying, disobedience to parents, and the frequent 
commission of minor sins) ; one looks in vain for 
evidence that the ablution of a convert represented 
a baptism into new birth, or that circumcision was 
really regarded ns on act of purification. Neither 
blood nor fire appears as a purificatory medium. 
Nor does the use of earth as a substitute for water 
indicate that purification was a symbolic act ; for 
earth or sand was regarded as an actual sanitary 
hygienic medium ; in the case of sickness the 
avoidance of water was due apparently to an old 
and still persisting belief that water poisons 
wounds and, when cold, causes fever ; though here 
again there is a contrary tradition that Muhammad 
thought his OOTi fever was due to a spark from 
hell-fire and rnight be cured with cold water. 

4. Application to food. — Muhammad’s treatment 
of the subject of animals used as food seems to 
support the view ^that he did not place much 
emphasis on the ritualistic, technical distinction 
between clean and unclean, for he did not use the 
terms at all in this connexion. To him permitted 
foods are merely (agtjibah (lit. ‘good,’ ‘ pleasant,’ 
then ‘sound,’ ‘healthful’: ii. 269, v. 6, xxiii. 53). 
Forbidden animals are not specifically mentioned 
In the Qur’fln (except the swine) ; later law, how. 


ever, characterizes various animals with the legal 
terms ^lul (‘lawful’); mulsh (‘permitted’; 
legally indifierent) ; mahruh (‘disliked’ or 
‘abominable’; disapproved, but without penalty 
for use); haram (‘forbidden’); the various legal 
schools difiering in the assignment of certain 
animals to specific classes. Quadrupeds that seize 
I their prey with their teeth are absolutely pro- 
! hibited ; included in this class are the elephant, 

I the weasel, the ass, the mule ; according to Rani- 
! fite law, also the hyena, the fox (but these are 
[ regarded as lawful by the Shaffites), and the horse 
! (held to be indifferent by the Shiifi'ites, while 
I Malikite law agrees with Ranifite). Birds which 
i seize their prey with their talons, such ns ravens 
and some crows, are also forbidden. According to 
some interpretations, nil aquatic animals except 
fish are unlawful (though the Malikites permit 
I them). Ineluded in makriih are pelicans, kites, 

! crocodiles, otters, and insects (except locnsts, 

I which are permitted) ; in mulsh are hares, crows 
that feed on grain, magpies. But all animals used 
for food (except fish and locusts) must be slaughtered 
by drawing the knife across the throat in such a 
manner as to sever windpipe, carotid arteries, and 
gullet; and at the moment of slaughter (in the 
case of prey at the moment when the weapon is 
discharged, or, in hunting ndth dogs, when the 
animal is let slip [v. 6]) the words, ‘ In the name 
of Allah, Allah is most great,’ must be recited. 
And all food is forbidden if slaughtered by an 
idolater or an apostate from Muhammadanism. 

It seems evident from the Qur’anio passage on 
which this legislation is based (ii. 167) that 
Muhammad’s own restrictions had as their purpose 
the avoidance of any participation in idolatrous 
worship and the insistence upon freshly slaughtered 
food ; in speaking of fish used for food he empha- 
sizes the latter idea : 

‘Be hath subdued the sea that ye might eat therefrom flesh 
that is fresh ’ ((arri ; xvi. H). 

He refused to accept all the ritualistic restrictions 
of the Jews : 

'All food was allowed to the children of Israel (except what 
Jacob forbade himself), ere the Law woa sent down' (ill. 86); 
and nil. 44); 'I have come to . , . allow you part of that which 
had been forbidden you.' 

In this permission interpretation includes the eat- 
ing of fash without fins or scales, of the caul and 
fat of animals, and of camel’s flesh ; indeed, 
Muhammad probably intended in general that his 
followers might eat whatever was customary to 
them. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
he refused to eat of roost lizard when it was 
placed before him ; being asked whether it was 
forbidden as food, he remied : ‘ No, but, ns there 
are none in my native place, I feel a repugnance 
against eating thereof.’ 

S. Value of the ritual. — The prescription of 
ritual practices and distinctions belongs to the later 
period of Muhammad’s life ; and it may be con- 
cluded that his priestly or legal, as distinct from 
his prophetic, activity was one of secondary im- 
portance to him, adopted, at least in part, because 
of the demands for definiteness in creed, code, and 
practice which the mass of believers demands. 
Moreover, the ritualistic prescriptions provided a 
certain discipline of unifying value ; and they were 
the more demanded in that his religious system 
dispensed with priests, and fixed personal responsi- 
bility upon each individual. 

As n sanitary code which made cleanliness not 
next to godliness but a part of it (in a tradition : 
‘Cleanliness . ... is one half of the faith’), the 
purificatory ritual had a decided value; it has 
raised the standard of cleanly and healthful living 
among all classes of observant Muhammadans. 
Some Bedawin, it is true, are little observant of 
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ceremonies ; Burton* quotes the Bedau-In saying t 
‘ We pray not, because we must drink the water 
of ablution ’ ; nevertheless they show on innate 
eagerness to bathe at every opportunity. A more 
serious neglect is frequently noticed in the case of 
children, who are purposely left uncared for out of 
fear of the ‘ evil eye.’ But in general those who 
have lived in the Muhammadan East support the 
emphatic verdict of Burton and Lane that there is 
a marked contrast between Muhammadans and 
non-Muhammadans in this matter of refinement. 

6. Its defects. — On the other hand, hluham- 
madanism by its emphasis on ritual has subjected 
itself to the danger of making cleanliness not a 
part but the whole of godliness. In the effort to 
prevent this the ritual provides that each act of 
the wudu' should be followed by a short prayer 
making the act at the same time the symbol of 
some ethical or religious idea. 

Thus, after the rinsing of the mouth the prayer is : * Oh Ailfib, 
assist me in the reading of Thy book, in thanking Thee through 
worshipping Thee well* ; on washing the ears : * Oh Aliah, make 
me to he of those who hear what is said and obey what is best.* 

As a matter of fact, however, many Muhammadans 
neglect these intermediate prayers and finish the 
entire wudxi in two or three minutes (despite the 
exactness of regulation, there is a decided differ- 
ence in the manner of performance by an educated 
and that by an uneducated Muhammadan) ; and, 
when the prayers are recited by non-Arabic 
speaking peoples, they may be little better than 
meaningless. 

7 . Outward and inward purity. — But these 
defects are not necessarily to be regarded as of the 
essence of Islam ; they are rather inherent in any 
system which gives to unthinking masses fixed 
forms and ceremonies. It might even happen in 
more advanced circles of thought that the Qur’an, 
by making clearer the distinction between forms 
and faith — e.g., by making of the purification 
ritual merely a divinely-ordered sanitary ordinance 
clear of superstitious connotations — might lead to 
a lofty spiritual conception. But it is the mis- 
fortune of any theocratic code which must provide 
for the life of man that the distinction between 
police ordinance and moral precept is easily 
obscured — that, perhaps contrary to intention, 
emphasis is misplaced upon the easily compre- 
hended ritual to the neglect of less specific exhorta- 
tions to moral righteousness. In the Qur’an, as a 
matter of fact, the ritual of physical purity is a 
subject of but few passages ; it is not mentioned 
at all in the definition and summary of true piety 
found in ii. 172. References to religious, ethical, 
and moral purity, however, are many, though the 
exact meanmg of the term ‘purity ’ is sometimes 
difficult to determine. On the whole, ‘purity ’is 
a negative term, denoting the absence of what is 
foreign and obnoxious to the normal, natural, or 
simple state. 

Man waa created la purity ; though ot clay, eveu the augela 
bow to him (XV, SO); and 'purity ol faith* to Muhauiniad waa 
merely freedom from idolatrous corruptions and superstitions 
which had crept into the natural, original faith of Adam. 
Parity ot the heart is demanded under varying forma of eiprcs- 
alon. As idolatry is nncleanness (najs), firm hellel In Allah la 
purity ; thus, in v. 4B, * those whose hearts Ail&h does not please 
to parity ’ (y«(aAAir) are those who do not believe sincerely- and 
without hj-poorisy; in xcviif. 2 the Qur'&n itself is 'pure* 
(mu(aAAaroA), t,6, freed from falsehood ; at least according to 
tradition (IvL 78, * none shall touch it [the Qur'&nJ except the 
purified*) means 'none shall undersinnd it except those who 
are pure of heart.* Another word for ‘purity,* one normally 
not used in the ritual sense, appears in ll. 140 : * And we sent 
you an apostle irom among yourseivea to read unto you our 
signs and purity you (i/uroil-tium) and teach you the Book and 
wisdom,* in which the purification evidently refers to faith ; so 
also xci. 9 : ‘ Well for him who has purified it [his soul, 
zakkcLha ] ; ill for him who has defiled It-* Or the pure heart 
(in the religious sense) is the * sound heart ' (galb xallm : xxvi, 
89, xxxvU. 82), while hy-pocrisy is found in those 'in whose 

1 Pilgrimage, II. lia 


hearts is sickness Cfi qulubihim murud'"*)’; the sincere in 
heart are those who 'clarify their faith' (mitkhli&ina 'd^inax 
xl. 14) ; and cxii. is the ' Surah of Sincerity * (Suraf ‘f-iTAldfi), 
Vaguely the same idea is expressed in barr, ' pious ' (il. 41, 172), 
which in Hebrew la 'pure.* 

Pnrity of purpose is demanded in many passages 
where no specific term is used; thus ix. 28 is 
directed against those who out of fear of loss of 
trade were willing to make concessions to idolaters ; 
Ixxiv. 6 inveighs against those who, when they do 
a kindness, have in their hearts the hope of receiv- 
ing in return. Prom the negative side purity of 
intention is emphasized in the teaching that no 
sin attaches to one who under compulsion eats 
forbidden food, provided that he is ‘without lust 
or wilfulness’ (ii. 168). And this Qnr’anio insist- 
ence upon pnrity of intention is embodied in the 

nrification ritual itself, which, like every act of 

evotion, must begin with the nlyah (‘intention’), 
the thought or the words, ‘ I purpose to offer up to 
God only with a sincere heart ’ ; and it is expressed 
doctrinally in the statement that ‘the funda- 
mentals of Muhammadanism are sincerity of belief 
{sihhat al'aqd), truth of intent {ddg-al-ga^d), 
observance of the lawful limit, and keeping of the 
covenant’ (so stated in the Shfifi'itic exposition of 
Muhammadanism put in the mouth of the learned 
slave-girl Tawaddud in the 443rd night of the 
Thotisand and One Nights). The Sayyid Amir 
'All quotes, against those who find in the Qnr’an 
only physical purity as a prerequisite for prayer, 
vii. 204 : 

' And thmk vrithln thine own self on AUilh, with lowliness 
and with fear, and without loud spoken words, at even and at 
morn.* 

8. Moral purity. — In the moral (sexual) sense it 
is difficult to fix a definite value for the term 
‘purity’; the relativity of the term, as denoting 
sexual self-restraint within varying limits of 
indulgence, is expressed in the Thousand and One 
Nights (night 915) in these words ; 

'As (or the lust ot reprodaction, that which pieaseth Allfih 
tbereot is, that it be of that which is permitted, and that which 
be dislikes is that which is lorhidden.' 

As compared with previous conditions, the 
Qur’an (see CHASTmr [Muslim], Law [Muham- 
madan]) narrowed the legal limits of indulgence ; 
but it left them much wider than the ideal limits 
set by Christianity, e.g., in that it specifically 
permitted monogamy and concubinage, and made 
divorce easy, especially for the male. In so far as 
this freedom was based only on the Semitic desire 
for numerous offspring, it does not involve the 
question of moral purity, though it might perhaps 
be suggested that Muhammad should by analogy 
have deduced the doctrine of purity in morality 
through monogamy from that of the pnrity of 
religion through monotheism. But Muhammad 
in his legislation was mainly an opportunist, a 
compromiser, satisfied to ameliorate the most 
evidently viciona social evils to the extent that he 
could without jeopardizing the success oi his main 
purpose. It is doubtful, indeed, whether mono- 
gamy, if desirable, was possible of achievement 
under the social conditions of the Arabia of his 
day. And, in general, it is even possible that, by 
permitting a lower standard of moral pnrity and 
making it possible of attainment by those whom 
bis mission reached, he achieved a greater amount 
of social good than he otherwise would have 
achieved. _ At any rate, he raised the standards 'of 
moral purity among many primitive peoples which 
other systems had not before, and have not since, 
been able to affect seriously or permanently. And, 
in trying to estimate how far Islam lags behind 
the more enlightened social systems in this matter, 
it is again necessary to consider not only standards 
of monogamy but also to what extent those 
standards are reached. In the first place, not even 
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a Etrictly obsen-ed monogamous relationship of 
necessity denotes ‘ purity ’ defined as self-restraint 
in sexual indulgence, nioreover, there are some 
■n-ho doubt whether the amount of indulgence 
through the lax interpretation of laws of divorce 
(but more especially through the legal and social 
toleration of prostitution) is relatively smaller 
among non-JIuhammadan Europeans than among 
Muhammadans. For polygamy and concubinage, 
ou’ing to imposed conditions and natural difficul- 
ties, are by no means practised by even a majority 
of Muhammadans ; and, while the legalization of 
the double standard implies a lowering of the 
general ideal of womanhood, it has meant the 
saving from absolute moral dcOTadation of a con- 
siderable portion of womanhoou. For the punish- 
ment for transgressing legal bounds is strict ; and 
the seduction of Muslim women is exceedingly 
rare. Legal restrictions, however, are of no avail 
in checking those outbursts of sexual violence 
which accompany the riots of mobs inflamed by 
racial or religious fanaticism or jealousy, whether 
in Muslim or in non-Muslim lands, and which are 
directed against the women of the persecuted race. 
It is in such crises, perhaps, that the moral short- 
comings of Islam stand out prominently, because 
the Qur’anic permission for cohabitation with 
female captives (iv. 28, xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 49), Jewish 
and Christian, furnishes a ready excuse for 
reactionary and fanatical ^luslim leaders who are 
willing to make lust serve the purposes of religious 
hate. 

In so far as • purity ’ is used not only of actions 
but also of thought and word, it is again a relative 
term. In Islam, since matters of sex-relations in 
themselves are not considered to be impure, the 
thought or mention of them in literature or con- 
versation is not in itself regarded as evidence of 
moral deprarity. Here also, if the standard of 
purity be made the amount of sexual stimulation 
produced, it is doubtful if the natural frankness 
of Muhammadans is worse in its results than the 
veiled suggestiveness permitted elsewhere ; it is 
extremely difficult, e.y., to judge what the actual 
efleot of Muhammad’s picture of the pleasures of 
paradise is upon the mind of the Muhammadan. 

At all events a high ideal and voluntary practice 
of moral purity are not impossible even when the 
low permits (but does not command) extremes' of 
indulgence. The interpretation of Qur’an (and 
Scripture) is often more important than the letter; 
and, while there are not many JIuhammadans who 
have attempted to allegorize away the sensualism 
of the Prophet’s paradise, there are many of high 
moral standards who have found and emphasized 
other texts in the Qur’an (see, e.y., the passages 
quoted in art. Chastity [Muslim]; it may be 
added that in the popular version of the Sliafi'ite 
teaching presen tedhy the Thousand and One Nights 
the ‘super-structure of Islam’ is said to include 
‘ striving against the lusts of the soul and warring 
them douTi,’ while prayer ‘ restraineth from lewd- 
ness and frowardness’). It is, of course, of more 
significance that certain Muhammadan teachers 
find in such passages the highest ideal of purity 
demanded thanhhat detractors of hluhanimadanism 
deny the possibility of such ideals within the 
faith; it is hopeful that such a passage, c.g., as 
xxxii. 17, ‘Ko soul loioweth what joy [or ‘satis- 
faction’; lit. ‘coolness’] of the eyes is reserved 
(for the good) as a reward for their works,’ together 
with the frequent promise of the ‘ grace of Allah ’ 
(lit. ‘additional recompense’), is explained by some 
to refer to a higher reward reserved for those who 
are most worthy, namely, the joy of gazing upon 
God’s face and in this spiritual pleasure forgetting 
the lower, sensual pleasures of paradise. In a 
similar way Ghazalt taught that there are degrees 


of purification : that of the body from pollution 
and filth, of the actions from wickedness and 
injustice, of the heart from immoral desires and 
vieious promptings, of the mind from irreligious 
ideas and worldly distractions. Graded leasons 
are taught also in the matter of polygamy ; there 
is nothing in the Qur’an (as there is nothing in 
the OT) to inhibit those Muhammadans who are 
insisting upon higher standards of moral purity 
through the voluntary relinquishment of polygamy 
and slavery. 

I.TTKRATDaB. — D/, ».r. * PuriScatioas ’ and the other art! there 
cited, ‘ Water,' ‘ Wells,' ' Food,' ‘ Clean and Unclean Animals,' 
‘Do;r3,* 'Circumcision,' ‘Fitrah*; E. W. Lane, Manners and 
Cttstoins 0/ the Modem Egyptian^t London, ISOO, Index, s.rr. 
*Wudoo,' ‘Ghtisl,’ ‘.Cleanliness,' 'Death,' 'Dogs'; R. F. 
Burton, The Book of the Thousand and One Mights^ 10 vols., 
Benares, IS^, Index, s.v, ' Wum-ablution ' ; al-Bukhari, Les 
Traditions islamiQues, tr. O. Houd.as and W, Slarcais, Paris. 
1903-OS, vol. i. passim, and nos. 4C0, 676 ; Hadji Khan ana 
W. Sparroy, H'ith the Pilgrims to Mecca, Imndon, 1005, p, S3 ; 
D. S. Mar^oliouth, Mohammed and the Rise oj Islam, Kete 
York, 1005, pp. 101, 103; Ameer Ali, The Smrit o/ Islam, 
Calcutta, 1002, p. 143; Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to AoMadinah and Meecah, do, 1803, ii. 109, ioo; 
J. Wellhausen, Rests arabischen Beidentumss, Berlin, 1697, p. 
1671.; G. Sale, The Koran^, Philadelphia, 18^, ‘Preliminary 
Discourse,' pp. 73-77 ; J. M. Rodn-ell's tr. of the Qur'an is 
quoted, with slight variations. WlLUAM POPPEB, 

PURIFICATION (Roman). — i. Early history 
of the idea. — In the earlier ages of Rome tlie 
feelin" for purity and the need for purification 
depended mainly on a yearning after ceremonial 
exactitude, in order to avert resentment of super- 
natural beings because of flaws in the forms of 
service which they required from mortals. The 
beings whose discontent would be dangerous were 
verj' dimly apprehended, sometimes as ghosts, 
sometimes ns numina, divine forms hardly recog- 
nized with clearness as persons. Anthropomorphic 
ideas of the supernatural slowly made their way 
into Rome and came principally from without, 
through foreign channels. Consciousness that 
duty towards existences not of this world had been 
imperfectly performed did produce a sense of defile- 
ment, which weighed upon the soul, even when 
the ivrong done was involuntary. At first the 
foulness arising from conduct, except in extreme 
cases, was hardly regarded ns belonging to the 
spirit. But the use of the words purus, puritas, 
like that of terms cognate in meaning, such os 
casins, sanctns, shows a progressive development 
in the spiritual direction. The notion of impnritj' 
accidentally incurred, and independently of the 
will, tended to pass away from the religion of the 
educated class, and to retain its force mainly 
among the rude and the rustic. 

Although the apprehension of divinities in the 
earlier days was but dim, their power to protect 
the household and the State was real. The strong 
sense of law which was characteristic of the 
Roman in all ages led him to conceive the relation 
between himself and the god or the ghosts in terms 
of a bilateral contract. If he did his duty by 
them, they were bound to do their duty by him, 
and to hold him free from harm. There was in 
time elaborated a complicated codeof divine law (ius 
divinum) parallel to the human law {ius humanum). 
Originally, those who knew and expounded both 
forms of this law were the same, the college of 
pontifccs. It is too much, however, to say, ns has 
often been stated, that the primitive idea of obliga- 
tion towards divine creatures was entirely non- 
ethical. The horror inspired by murder, especi- 
ally of the atrocious kind called parricidium, and 
even by lesser offences, such as wrongful treatment 
of a client by his patrician patron, placed the 
offender under a ban, and rendered him accursed 
(saccr) and deprived him of civil rights. 

! 2 . Common acts of purification. — The necessity 

1 of purification ran through the life of the indi. 
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vidunl. In n sense the new-born bnlie was impure, 
and was the subject of various ceremonies. The 
day on which n cliild received its name was its 
dies litsfn'cHs, ‘day of nvirification’ (Macrobius, L 
16: ‘ dies lustricus quo infantes Instrantur’). The 
cleansing operation was probably at first conceived 
ns a protection against spirits which micht othor- 
svise be malignant. Lustral rites were also accom- 
paniments of marriage. Tlie farm and the Iicrd 
had in like manner to be protected by a ritual 
which Cato the Censor describes (da Jla llustica, 
141). When a death occurred in a house, a cloud 
hung over it, which could be dispersed only by 
elaborate purification. Without it Uio family 
would continue to bo funesla, i.c. at vaiinnce with 
the world of spirits. The jiontiftccs evolved ela- 
borate rules to bring this condition to an end 
(Cicero, da Let;, ii. 65 : * finis funcstae familiae ’). 
Until this was accomplished, a branch of cyprass 
was hung at the door, or in poorer houses a bundle 
of fir twigs, to warn from entering those who were 
specially bound to purity — in particular, priests 
and Vestals. A pontifex was not permitted to 
look on a corpse (Tac. Ann. i. 62, and many other 
passages in literature). It may be that the burning 
of the body on the pyre had a cathartic eficct 
(Kohde, PsycAe’, ii. 101). The period during which 
the house was funesla ended with the curious 
ceremony called ossilegium, which adords a re- 
markable example of ttie Roman unwillingness to 
break entirety \rith the past. What was called 
‘ the gathering of the bones’ was, after the intro- 
duction of cremation, practically the collection of 
the ashes, but one finger-joint remained unbumed, 
in order to do homage to tlie more ancient custom. 
All unpurged contact with the dead would bring 
with it foulness and a liability to misfortune. A 
Roman poet makes the spirit of a wife who died 
early say that the torch which graced her marriage 
must have been lit at a funeral pyre (Propertius, 
V. iii. 13 5 cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 677). The prohibi- 
tion (general in the Roman empire) against burying 
within the walls of a city probably liad its origin 
more in the dread of ghosts than in sanitary con- 
siderations. 

Parallel to the lustratio of the house is the 
eriodicnl purilicatory ritual applied to a country 
istrict (payus). The fiisirntiopoyi consisted in a 
religious procession right round its boundaries, 1 
with sacrifice. There seems to have been in i 
ancient days a simitar procession round the walls 
of a city, called amburbium. In historical times 
special purification of the city (lustratio strbis) 
was earned out when calamity called for it— e.o., | 
after the early dbasters in the Second Punic War ; 
(Livy, xxii. 20). The object of all such expiations ' 
was ‘ to seek reconciliation with the gods’ (‘pneem 
deum exposcere,’ of frequent occurrence in Livy). 
A lustral ceremony accompanied the foundation of 
a colony (Cicero, de Divin. 1 . 102). The rcrmi'nafia, 
protective of boundaries, and the Comjiitalia, of ! 
streets in the city, were also probably lustral in ' 
their origin. Down to a late period the priests I 
called Lwerei perambulated the boundaries of the | 
earliest Rome, the settlement on the Palatine i 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 24). That archaic priesthood, the ! 
Arval brotherhood (see Arvai, BiiOTitEns), was 
concerned with an annual solemn progress round 
the limits of the most ancient Ilomanus ager, the | 
territory of the primitive city. The ceremony | 
was called Ambarvalia, and it was distinctly j 
piacular. When Roman territory was expandeil, 
no corresponding extension of the lustral rite seems 
ever to have been made. These roundabout pia- 
cular surveys were common elsewhere, inside ns 
well ns outside of Italy, and particularly in Greece. 
The solemn words and prayers of the traditional 
chant, duly gone through without slip of tongue. 


I seem to have had a sort of magical eficct. Any 
I error in the pronouncement of these forms would 
I involve a need of reparation, just as in the earliest 
Roman legal system the mispronunciation of the 
established verbal forms would bring loss of the 
law-suit. At Iguidum in Umbria there was a 
solemn lustration of the city, the details of which 
are contained in the great and very ancient record 
in the Umbrian dialect, preserved in the Iguvine 
Tables. It may be noted that, from the common- 
ness of these lustral perambulations, the verb 
luslrart acquired its secondary sense of surveying 
a scene with the eyes. 

Other forms of quaint ancient ritual were con- 
nected with the piacular conception. The Salii, 
apeient priests of Mars, made a journey at certain 
times round a number of stations in the city. 
They also had a ‘cleansing of the weapons’ 
(anniluslrium) and a ‘ cleansing of the trumpets’ 
(tubilustrium), which testify to a primitive notion 
that the efficiency of the army’s weapons required 
the use of religious ns well as secular means. The 
‘washing ’ (fiiifriiin) with which the census ended 
was in essence military ; for it was connected with 
Uio comitia centuriata, which is merely the army 
in civil garb (exercitus urbanus [Varro, da Ling. 
Lat. vi. 88]), A lustratio exercitus was often per- 
formed when the army was in the field, to remove 
a superstitions dread which sometimes attacked it ; 
at other times it was merely prophylactic. There 
was also a lustration of the fleet (Livy, xxxvi. 42 ; 
Appian, Sell. Civ. v. 96). We very seldom find 
Iho lustratio referred to particular divinities. But 
Virgil represents tlie host of yEneas ns offering a 
piacular ceremony to Jupiter on landing in Italy 
(Jsn. iii. 279). 

3- ItTcgular occasions. — In almost all the 
instances given above the cleansing operation is 
frequent and ordinary. But often it was occasional 
and irregular. Religions officers, particularly the 
Jlamen of Jupiter (Jlamen Dialis), were beset by 
many tabus, the breach of which would involve 
expiation. So, when tho Arval Brothers took an 
iron implement into their sacred grove to cut doum 
or trim the trees, atonement had to bo made. The 
erring Vestal, if unpunished, brought calamity on 
the whole people. Individuals who made unauthor- 
ized coinpacLs with the enemy, as the compacts 
rested on religious sanction, involved the nation, 
unless the nation, on repudiating the agreements, 
handed over the authors to the foe — a cheap form 
of expiation, adopted, e.g., in tho case of the 
oflicera responsible for the agreement made after 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks, and in that of 
Hostilius Mancinus in Spain. On one notable 
occasion the irregular sheading of blood in politi- 
cal strife at Rome spread a sense of impurity 
among the people, which the senate thought it 
well to remove. The murderers of Tiberius 
Gracchus (a sacrosanct tribune) professed to have 
secular justification for their crime, but, on the 
advice of the keepers of tho Sibylline books, a 
s.acrcd emba-ssy was sent to the temple of Ceres at 
Henna in Sicily, and a choir of twenty-seven 
maidens sang in procession at Rome (Cicero, in 
Verr. iv. 103 ; Obscqnens, 27). The need of puri- 
ficatory ceremonial was especially felt in times of 
national disaster, particularly those entailed by war 
or pestilence. The people’s souls were harrowed by 
extraordinary occurrenees, which long experience 
had shown to be signs of divine wrath. Elaborate 
regulations were evolved for averting the conse- 
quences. The experts of Roman origin were the 
pont^ces ; but from Etruria came the hanispices, 
and Greek influence established firmly the college of 
the dec^viri (later juindccemn'ri), who had charge 
of the Sibylline oracles. Prodigies or portents of the 
less serious kind were expiated after consultation 
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with the pontificcs or haruspices-, extraordinary 
signs led to an examination of the Sibylline books 
(Livy, xxii. 9 : ‘ tetra prodigia But the priests 
in all these circumstances had no initiative ; they 
had to wait until they were asked by the senate to 
give an opinion. There was a fixed ritual for 
making appeasement when a thunderbolt struck 
the ground or killed a man. The spot became 
banned. Eain or thunder cut short the meetings 
for public business in Kome, as in Athens, and m 
other ancient states. If aflairs were carried on in 
defiance of the sign, gnUt would be incurred and a 
piacular offering would be due. Some ceremonies 
which have been deemed by scholars to have an 
expiatoiT significance can only doubtfully be so 
regarded. Whether the curious ceremony of 
driving in the nail in the temple of Jilincrva every 
hundred years was purificatorj’ in character is 
uncertain. But the lue/i scecutares certainly were, 
as is abundantly shorvn in therecordsof the elaborate 
celebration by Augustus in 17 n.o. The ceremony 
was a sort of larger lustrum, a great amplification 
of the censor’s performance, which came every five 
years. 

4 . Dies atri et reIig[iosi. — In Home certain days 
in the year were cflled atri, such as the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Allia, and others 
relMosi, on which public business was prohibited 
and many private affairs would be suspended. 
Even on a dies ntfastus, the chief sign of which 
was that the law-courts were closed, uprcclor who 
opened court incurred a pinculor offering (Varro, 
as Ling. Lat. vi. 30). 

One form of taint from which both private 
families and the State were careful to keep free, 
by forms of purification and appeasement, was 
derived from contact unth unsatisfied spirits of the 
dead, who were conceived as in a sense dinne 
and described as d% parentum. Tlie month of 
Febmaiy was in part devoted to observances of 
the kind, and derived its name (Orid, Fasti, ii. 19) 
from fehrua, which in the ancient tongue meant 
‘expiations’ (piamina). Another application of 
fehrua was to the leathern thongs wielded by the 
Luperci, when in Eebruary they ran their rounds 
ana freed from sterility the women who sought to 
be smitten by their blows. From the 13th to the 
21st day of February was a time of ceremonial 
gloom. These were the dies parcntales, and the 
ritual of offerings to the dead was parenlatio. All 
temples were closed, all marriages forbidden, and 
the magistrates divested themselves of the purple- 
bordered robe (prmtexta) and other marks of 
olBce. Family ceremonies called parentalia also 
took place on anniversaries of the birthdays or 
death-days of deceased members. In the imperial 

g eriod there were in May or June two days of 
ower-offerings for the spirits — a ‘ day of the rose ’ 
(dies rests) and a ‘day of the violet’ (dies viola;). 
Of these there is frequent mention in inscriptions. 
The 2lBt of February was called Feralia, when 
appeasement was an affair of State. The follorving 
day was one of joyful fami^ feasts, and bore the 
name of Caristia or Cara Cognatio. The charac- 
teristics of the three days in May when the ritual 
called Lemuria was performed resembled those of 
the gloomy dies parcntales in February. It has 
been supposed that the wild festival of the Satur- 
nalia, held in December, was originally directed 
to keeping the ghosts aloof. The theory is very 
doubtful ; even if it is sound, the Romans early 
lost all inemory of the origin of this revelry. 
Other ancient practices have been held by eminent 
scholars to have a purificatory character. Specially 
may be mentioned the custom of passing prisoners 
of war under the yoke, which is best known from 
the story of the disaster to the Roman arms at the 
Caudine Forks. So, too, with the passage of the 


triumphing general under the porta trivmphalis, 
and with the sororium tigillum which figures in 
the tale of Horatius. All these ceremonies have 
been believed to be modes of purging away the 
stain of bloodshed. The present writer is not con- 
vinced of the correctness of this explanation. 

5 . Means for assuring purity. — ^The signs of 
purity and the means of purification were very 
various. The service of the gods often required 
abstinence, especially from sexual indulgence. 
Priests were of course under stricter rules than 
ordinary worshippers. The innocence of young 
boys and maidens was welcome to divine beings 
who had to be propitiated. Those who took part 
in worship as singers or in other ways were ciuled 
camilli or Camilla:; from this usage Virgil’s 
Camilla takes her name. Only such children ns 
had living parents were permitted to serve, and 
these were designated as patrimi ct matrimi. The 
Vestals were in touch with purificatory rites. The 
sacrificial offerings on such occasions were of many 
different kinds. In great public expiations the 
sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, and a bull (suovetaurilia) 
was common. The pig was offered in private as 
well os public expiations. Water, fire, and incense 
(suMmenta) had lustral power. Bodily impurity, 
and also the defilement of a bad dream, could be 
removed by running water (Ovid, Fasti, u. 35 ff., 
623 ff. ; Persius, Sat. ii. 15). Many herbs were 
believed to exert a purifying influence. The 
laurel originally worn by the triumphing general, 
and later by the emperors, has often been believed 
to have been a means of cleansing the stain of 
blood shed in war; and the verbena, which the 
fetialcs carried with them, has been supposed to 
be of lustral efficacy. These beliefs are very 
questionable (see the present writer, in JSS ii. 
[1912] 4511.). Myrtle was in customary use in 
connexion with the dead and also in the marriage 
ceremony, and it is possible that lustratio was the 
cause. The willow (agnus casius) was supposed to 
have purifying power, because its name was in 
popular etymology connected ulth iyrti. 

6. Ethical aspects of purification. — ^In the belief 
of the rustic Italian personal purity was needed to 
give full effect to many operations. The birth of 
bees was supposed to be non-sexual ; therefore the 
bee-keeper, when dealing with his bees, must be 
•pridie castns ab rebus venereis’ (Columella, ix. 
14. 3). Especially did the efficacy of medicinal herbs 
depend on the purity of the persons who gathered 
or applied them. Tn assure this, a boy or maiden 
might be employed (Pliny, EN xxii. 27, xxiii. 130, 
xxri. 93, and many passages in medical mriters). 

Purification was not merely ceremonial^ or 
mechanical. That an ethical element entered into 
it, even in very early days, is indisputably shovm 
by the fact that some taints were inexpiable. All 
those to which the vague penalty ‘ Sacer esto ’ was 
attached were of this kind (Ovid, Fasti, iL 35, is 
in error). There were some offenders with whom 
the gods would make no peace (Cicero, de Leg. 
i. 40, ii. 22). In literature from the late Re- 
public onward a strong distinction is constantly 
drami between material and spiritual purity. It 
is true, however, that the yearning after a clean 
heart which in Greece afforded an opportunity to 
quack purveyors of KaOapnei was not natural to the 
ancient Italic peoples. Faith in the old forms was 
gradually lost. The calamities of the Second 
Punic War epiead among the people a conviction 
that a stain lay on the nation and could be washed 
away only by extraordinary expiations ; but the 
much greater horrors of the Social War, followed 
by the long series of ciidl wars which ended with 
the trium^ of Augustus, produced no such con- 
sequenees. Althongh there was a feeling that the 
Romans were steeped in guilt — a feeling to which 
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mnoh in Angnatan literntuie testifies— there was 
no popular response to the restoration of nrohaio 
ceremonial which Augustus promoted. There was 
a desire for other and more effectual modes of 
cleansing. Josephus remarked in the early 
imperial ago that, while old ritual was dying, 
new rites were sought after which were oharaeter- 
ized by ' all manner of purifications ’ (c. Apionem, 
ii. 35 : KaOdpfftffi irarro^airaTs). The new tendency 
was towards purity of a more intimate and inward 
character, which would bring men closer to the 
divine. Hence the great invasion of Eastern 
cults ; those of Isis, the Magna Mater, and Mithras 
especially made a strong appeal to the Westem 
world. Purification by sprinlding with the blood 
of victims in the ceremony called (aurobolitim 
affected worshippers profoundly. They testified 
to a conviction that they were ‘ bom anew for 
ever’ (so repeatedly in inscriptions). Christian 
writers considered that the devil inspired this 
belief, out of spite for the purification effected by 
the blood of Christ (Firmious Maternus, xxvii. 8). 
The Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic philosophies 
did much to spread among educated classes in the 
West an idea of spiritual purity which powerfully 
assisted the Christian propaganda. 

Litbiultors.— J. G. Frazer, OIP, London, lOll-U, contains 
a ri(& store ot material lor the study ol purificatory rites In all 
ajjes ; G. Wisaowa, Httigion vnd iTuIlus der ilomrr^, Munich, 
1912, and J. Marquardt, Mmiiche SlaaUrentaliuna, Leipzig, 
1871-78, Ui,, contain abundant references to authorities. The 
separate nrtt. In Pauly-Wissowa and in Darcrabcrg*SagUo 
are often Important. In W. Warde Fowler, Tht Roman 
Ferfirafs, London, 1699, and The Religious Rxperienee of the 
Foman People, do. 1911, ail matters connected nith Roman 
lustration arc admirably handled. Many sidelights are tlirown 
on the subject by E. Rohde, Pspehe't, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1899. 
Two recent works of interest are E. Fchrle, Die kuitisehe 
Eeusehheitim Aiterlhum, Olesscn, 1910, and S. Eitrem, iloman 
Festivals, Expiatory and Purificatory, Christiania, 1919-17. 

J, S. Reid, 

PURIFICATION (Teutonic).— The religion of 
the Teutonic peoples, ns it is presented to ns by 
our sources, was not a religion of fear. To a very 
considerable extent those peoples appear to have 
ignored the possibility that supernatural powers 
might exist who were hostile to mankind, and 
accordingly they aimed at securing the assistance 
of their friendly anthropomorphic gods by the 
positive method of sacrilice rather than by the 
negative process of avoiding ceremonial impurity 
and. the resulting defencelessncss against super- 
natural dangers. We must remember, however, 
that our sources paint the picture of Teutonic 
religion cither from the point of view of the mis- 
sionary, whose attention is focused on the more 
active forms of he.athenism, or, in the case of the 
Icelandic sagas, from the angle of vision of the 
upper classes. The practices of the modem roral 
populations of Teutonic countries must suggest to 
us that the conceptions of tabu and of ceremonial 
purity ’ were by no means so foreign to Teutonic 
religion as we are inclined to believe. An examina- 
tion of the older evidence in the light of modem 
customs ivill not yield very much, but the results 
will not he entirely negligible. 

I. Birth, — In the life of the primitive individ- 
ual purificato^ ceremonies cluster round birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. The sprinkling of 
water on a newly-hom infant, which the sagas 
state to have been customary in Iceland in pre- 
Christian times, is clearly a purificatory ceremony, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it is merely 
a late imitation of the Christian rite of baptism. 
The ceremony was performed by the father ; and, 
until it was done, the infant enjoyed no rights 
as a human being, for the father could refuse 
to have it reared.’ 

■ I Bee art. PiramoiTios (Introductory). 

’ See art. Asasdosmp.st asd Exposure j R, Cleasby and O, 
yifffusson, leelandic-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874, s.v, 
‘Auaa.’ 


2, Puberty. — Of the ceremonies performed at 
the period of puberty we know nothing, and we 
must assume that they played a negligible part in 
the life of the individual. They seem, however, to 
have existed, for wo are told that an Icelandic 
chieftain, Thord gellir, was taken to the cross- 
knolls held sacred Iiy his family, at the time when 
he was 'introduced into manhood.'' It appears 
that the ceremony was connected with nneestor- 
worshipj for it was the belief of this family that 
they ‘ died into ' the knolls. 

3. Marriage, — For marriage ceremonies we are 
referred almost entirely to more modem accounts, 
beginning with that of the Swedish archbishop 
Clans Magnus, of the 16th cent., who describes 
the bridal hot-air hath, taken in the communal 
bath-house, to which the bride and her female 
friends walk in procession, preceded by men carry- 
ing jars of ale or wine, bread, sugar, and spices. 
On tlieir return the party wear wreaths.’ 

A number of other Scandinavian customs, hut 
recently extinct, show that the people have clung 
obstinately to the idea that by mamage they incur 
a kind of ceremonial impurity which lays them 
open to supernatural dangers. A device clearly 
intended to avert those dangers is that of introduc- 
ing another make-believe couple to act, os it were, 
as scapegoats. This pair, fantastically dressed, 
one of tliem a man got up ns a woman, make 
their appearance in vanous ports of Sweden during 
the wedding festivities, are received witli much 
honour, have a collection made for them, and 
finally are driven from the house. Sometimes it 
is only the bridegroom who bos a ‘double.’ In 
some parts of Sweden the bridegroom is driven by 
a grotesquely disguised 'coachman,’ who sits in 
front of Iiim on the sledge ; and in Viistmanland a 
kind of mock bridegroom, who was expected to 
amuse the company, used to be tbroum into the 
nearest stream on the third day of the feast. In 
WUrtemberg there was no substitute for the bride- 
groom in this part of the ceremony, and be was 
obliged to choose between * wine and water.' If he 
chose wine, ho had to treat the company j if water, 
he was ducked.’ 

In other parte of Sweden the youngest brides- 
maid walked round the table at which the guests 
were seated, ‘in order to remove nil evil.'* In 
Norway the bride was regarded us specially open 
to the attacks of chthonic deities, who had to be 
frightened off by the hallooing and pistol-shooting 
of the wedding-party.’ Possibly the custom men- 
tioned by Olaiis Magnus,’ of celebrating weddings 
on small islets, has its roots in a similar fear. 
Both in Norway and in Sweden weddings were 
usually celebrated at midsummer, when the 
powers of darkness were weakest. 

In both ancient and modem wedding customs 
the wedding ale seems to have had a prophylactic 
or purificatory value. A Norwegian bishop of the 
12tli cent, has to assure his flock that a wedding is 
legal even though celebrated with whey ; and the 
belief in the special virtues of wedding ale seems to 
survive in a superstition current in some parts 
of Sweden, that it ia unlucky to call the banns ‘on 
an empty cask,’ f.e. before the wedding ale is 
brewetf.’ In Sweden it was customary for the 
bride and bridegroom to drain a beaker before 
entering their house on their return from church. 

I Landndma, ed. Flnnur Jfinsson, Copenhagen, p. 168. 

^Jlist.om ds nordista Folkcn, 1656, bk. xv. ch. 351., Swedish 
tr., published by St. Michael’s Guild, Upsain, 1909- 

’ N. E. Hammerstedt, in Jlfaal og llinne, Christiania, 1911, p. 
8S9II. 

< Lnndgren, • Frieri, Trololnlng och Brollop 1 VingSker,' in 
Sverige, Fosterlandska RtVder, 1877-78, p. 16 . 

’ K. Visted, Vor gamte Rondekultur, Christiania, n.d., p, 235. 

« Bk. xiv. ch. 10. 

7 L. F. Raai, Samlinnar ... till en Beskrifning ^ver Vdre 
hdrad i Ostcrgdttand, Llnkoping, 1856, p. 110. 
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The bowls used for the purpose were often appa- 
rently the property of the commune. ^ In Dalecania 
a large tree was brought into the house and 
' slaughtered ’ by having branches lopped off it, 
and the company drank the ‘ ox-blood ’ — coffee and 
brandy.’ In some parts of Sweden the ‘ wedding 
tree ’ was flung into a stream or pond at the end of 
the festivities. 

4 . Death. — In the more primitive communities 
purificatory ceremonies are regarded as especially 
necessary in the case of association with death. 
This idea is not actually expressed in our sources, 
but the customs of destroying, burning, or burying 
a dead man’s personal property, of sending the 
corpse out to sea in a ship, etc., may have their 
raison d’etre in some such conception. The custom 
of sati, which appears to have been at least oc- 
casionally practised, is probably connected with 
the fear of pollution from a dead man’s personal 
belongings. Some traces of this fear can be found 
in the Nonvegian custom of solemnly burning the 
straw of a dead man’s bed. The old town-law of 
Bergen, while prohibiting all other bonfires, 
specially exempts such fires, kindled in the streets. 
In recent Norwegian custom the sledge on which 
a coflin was conveyed to the churchyard was left to 
rot or used as firewood bjr the poor.’ 

Ancient Teutonic religion offers but few traces of 
this feeling of pollution on contact with death in 
general. But from ecclesiastical prohibitions of 
unseemly laughter, songs, dances, story-telling, 
and mask-wearing at the memorial feasts for the 
dead we can guess that in the Germany of Charle- 
magne such observances aimed at averting the 
dangers of association ivith the dead. In Scan- 
dinavia this feast seems to have been more orderly 
and its original significance more obscured. 

But the necessity for purification was still 
keenly felt in regard to persona who had been of 
an evil disposition during life. An Icelandic sags 
tells us that, when the wicked Thorolf bmgifot 
dies in his chair, his son breaks a gap in the house 
wall and has him carried through it, so that the 
ghost may not find the way back.’ In spite of this 
precaution, the ghost ‘walked’ until the corpse 
was burned and the ashes were blown out to sea. 
We do not hear of any actual purificatory rites 
performed in houses subject to ghosts, for the 
account in Eyrbyggja Saga of the legal proceed- 
ings resorted to was probably intended by its 
author as farce rather than history. Here the 
ghosts are summoned in turn, and an adverse ver- 
dict is given against each. This saga, however, 
gives an exam^e of the belief that the properties 
of the dead are dangerous : as long as the bed- 
hangings of Thorgunna were unbumed, the house- 
hold was a prey to every kind of misfortune. We 
may assume that here, as elsewhere, dead persons 
who had not received the proper rites were 
regarded as a danger to the community ; for, ac- 
cording to Icelandic law, a man who killed another 
became an outlaw if he failed to cover up the body 
with stones or earth. In this connexion we may 
mention the wide-spread belief which makes it 
obligato^ on every passer-by to add a stone to the 
cairn raised over some person who had died a 
violent death. This custom was observed until 
last century in some parts of Sweden.’ 

S- Harvest. — The various purificatory observ- 
ances connected with harvest or other seasons of 
the year can be traced only in modem custom and 
can be best studied in Frazer’s Golden Bough. 
An exception is the need-fire (g.v.), which is fimt 
mentioned as early as 742.' It seems to have been 

1 Hsmmerstedt, p. 604 f. ' o 492. 

' Vlsted, p. 245 B. 

4 Evrbygma Saga, ch. 33. s KKI, p. 80. 

» Boups, Jndiatlta Suptrstilionim, Wprig, 1891, p. gl. 


the most characteristic example of purificatory 
rites to be found in Teutonic custom. Leaping 
over the fire, usually on Midsummer Eve, was 
believed to avert disease, and the cattle were 
driven through the flames with the same intention. 
A similar purificatory rite, vouched for only in 
modem Sweden, is the custom of grinding down 
the edges of flint axes — ‘ Thor’s hammers,’ as they 
are called in Sweden — and mixing them with the 
fodder for the cattle. 

6. The scapegoat. — The scapegoat idea, in which 
the conception of the purification of the community 
finds its most characteristic expression, is perhaps 
not formally recognized in Teutonic religion. 
Akin to it is the expulsion or death of guilty 
members of the community, which can be traced 
in Tacitus’s account of the driving out of an 
unfaithful udfe’ and in the clause of the Old 
Frisian law which enjoins the mutilation and 
drowning of a sanctuary breaker.’ A similar 
conception probably inspired the slaying of a king 
in time of famine, of which Swedish tradition 
records two examples. 

7 . F estivals and idols. — In the ceremonial of 
religions festivals purificatory rites play only a 
smwl part. The sprinkling of the blood of the 
sacrificial victim upon the assembled worshippers, 
which appears to have been an integral part of 
Scandinavian festivals, may possibly have had a 
purificatory intention. The purification of the 
deity herself, reported by Tacitus in his account of 
the goddess Nerthus, is frequently held to have 
been nothing more than a rain-charm. Once a 
year, says Tacitus, the goddess Nerthus emerged 
from her retirement in a sacred grove, and was 
driven round the country with her priest, amid 
general rejoicings, after which the chariot and the 

f oddess herself were laved in a sacred lake.’ 
'rom what we know of deities of fertility in 

f eneral, and in especial of the Scandinavian god 
'rey and his human spouse, we are justified in 
considering the possibility that the immersion of 
the goddess was of the nature of a bridal bath. It 
is worth noting that a little wooden figure of a 
bishop which used to stand in the church at Eids- 
borg in S. Norway, and which the peasants called 
Nikuls, used to be carried down to the lake below 
the church every midsummer and solemnly washed. 
The sweat which appeared on the wood after this 
ceremony was believed to heal all diseases.* 
Similar idols, without the ecclesiastical connexions, 
are knoivn to have been in the possession of Nor- 
wegian families far into the ISthcent., and to have 
had ale oflered to them at Christmas. One of 
them is said to have been washed every Saturday. 
The direct descent of these figures from heathen 
idols seems to be proved by the fact that one of 
them is said to have been regularly rubbed irith 
fat as late as the I9th century.’ According to a 
late saga, this treatment was accorded to a wooden 
image of the god Balder.' It is possible that this 
ceremonial rubbing of idols with fat was intended 
to avert some dangers from the idol. 

Such traces of purificatory rites as we find 
among the Teutonic peoples seem to have been 
fragmentary survivals of an attitude to religion 
more primitive and more mystical than we find 
among the nppof classes m the last days of 
heathendom. The lack of insistence on cere- 
monial purity is probably connected ivith the 
absence of any highly specialized priesthood, 
resulting in what we must regard as an enlightened 

r Germ. 19. 

> K. von Richthofen, Fria. BechUquetlm, Berlin, 1840, p. iliL 
’ Germ. 40. 

' Nicolaysen, Sortie Fomleminger, Chrlsthinin, 1862-Ce, p. 
2271. 

’VUted, 0.184. 

» Fomalaar SSgur, ed. CO. Bafn, Copenhagen, 1829, U. p. 86. 
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it (p. 1), ‘shroving was preceded by shrivinK.’ 
That the Babylonians began the year in the 
spring follows, apart from other evidence, from 
the order of the months adopted by the Jews, 
which begin with Nisan, the time of the spring 
equinox ; and we know that the Babylonian New 
TJear festival known as Zaginuk, and celebrated 
during the lirst eleven days of Nisan, became 
primarily the festival of Marduk and his consort 
in the days of the united Babylonian Empire (see 
Capendah [Babylonian]). The circumstance that 
in the 2od book of Maccabees (15“) the Purim 
festival is designated as ilapSoxaiKr} v/tipa, i.e. 
•Marduk (or Mordecai) day,’ is a significant testi- 
mony to the association of Purim with the Baby- 
lonian New Year period, bound up with the Marduk 
cult. The middle of the month preceding the 1st 
of ISlisan would thus mark the preparation for the 
period of rejoicing at the approaching triumph of 
the god of spring, Marduk, over the hostile and 
destructive forces of the ivinter and rainy season. 
The Jews in Babylonia and Persia, subject to the 
influences of their environment, would naturally 
be led to take part in a merry-making season, just 
as at the present time Jeivs in Europe and America 
participate in Christmas festivities and in New 
Yearis exchange of felicitations, despite the fact 
that the old mid-winter festival has been given a 
Christian interpretation and that the Jews still 
observe a religious ‘New Year’ in autumn 
{Bosh Hashshanah, ' beginning of the year ’) on the 
first of Tishri, the seventh month, pointing to an 
older calendar, in which the year began in autumn. 

Corresponding to the festal legend set forth in 
the 1st book of Maccabees for the celebration of 
the Boman Saturnalia or mid-ivinter festival at 
the time of the winter solstice (adopted by the Jews 
under Grieco-Eoman influence and converted into 
a Jeivish festival by association with the victory of 
Judas Maecabasus and his army over the Greek 
foroes),ithe romantic tale in the book of Esther was 
composed to provide a justification for the partici- 
pation of the Jews in the general rejoicing indulged 
in in Babylonia and in lands where Babylonian 
influences prevailed, at or near the beginning of 
the vernal equinox. The one link missing in the 
chain of evidence connecting Purim with the period 
of merry - making in honour of Marduk and 
Ishtar is evidence of a celebration in Babylonia or 
Persia in the middle of Adar — ^just before the New 
Year’s season proper two weeks later. Until such 
evidence is forthcoming, the view here set forth 
lacks definite confirmation. It may well be, how- 
ever, that ivith the coming of the Persians into 
Babylonia in the second half of the 6th cent. B.a 
a Persian New Year’s festival celebrated at the 
period of the vernal equinox, and fixed for a time 
somewhat preceding the date selected in the Baby- 
lonian calendar for the Zagmuk, became the 
current New Year’s season of rejoicing. The 
natural tendency would be to bring this Persian 
New Year into close affiliation with the Babylonian 
festival. Purim would thus represent the result 
of such a combination of Persian and Babylonian 
customs and festival rites. To this day the New 
Year’s season is a time of rejoicing and festivity 
in Persia. TheNew Year’s day, known as Nauroz, 
is fixed for the first day after the sun has crossed 
the vernal equinox, and is therefore a movable 
feast, like the Christian Easter, likewise an old 
New Year’s festival. The festivities incident to 
the Nauroz last a week. It is to be noted, also, 
that in the Jewish calendar the tendency is to fix 
festivals connected with the transition of one 
season to the other either in the middle of the 
month (t.g., the spring festival Pesah and the 
harvest festival Snkkoth on the 16th day of 
Nisan and Tishri respectively) or at the beginning 


of the month, as, e.g., the Bosh HashsliSnah. The 
15th of Adar would thus be fixed as corresponding 
to an average date for the vernal equinox. Pinally, 
we find evidence that in the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
Jews of Palestine also celebrated the 13th of Adar 
as a festival and that, under the same tendency to 
give to popular rejoicings, when adopted from 
foreign sources, a Jewdsh setting, this festival was 
associated with the victory of Judas Maccabasus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor of Adasa in the 
year 161 B.C., and in consequence became loiown 
as ‘Nicanor’s Day’ (1 Mac Jos. Ant. xn. 

X . 5 [409] ; see Festivals and Fasts [Hebrew], 
vol. v, p. 866*). The book of Maccabees thus 
furnishes the festal legend for two holy days 
adopted by the Jews : (1) the Saturnalia, or mid- 
winter festival, at the time of the winter solstice, 
celebrated for a week, which became the Jewish 
Hanukka, in commemoration of the supposed 
restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem to Jewish 
worship after the victories of Judas Maccabffius ; 
and (2) the spring festival in the middle of Adar, 
adopted under Babylonian-Persian influences and 
associated hy the festal legend with a specific 
occurrence in the so-called wars of the Maccabees. 

Nicanor’s Day and Purim thus represent the 
same festival. To the one a Jeivish aspect was 
^ven by making it a commemoration of a victory 
ained over the enemy at a critical period in 
ewisli history, while for the same festival adopted 
under Babylonian-Persian influences a festal legend 
was composed which transformed a Babylonian 
myth, celebrating the deeds of Marduk and Ishtar, 
into a Jewish romance. It may be also that the 
Jews of Persia suffered some annoyance from 
hostile officials, and that a liberation through the 
dismissal of an ofl’ensive vizier suggested some of 
the incidents in the festal legend, which, in accord 
with the tendency of legendary compositions, 
would give to a comparatively insignificant episode 
an exaggerated importance. All this, however, is 
purely conjectural, and it must be franWy admitted 
that there is no evidence for any persecution of 
the Jews under any of the Persian nilers, who, on 
the contrary, appear to have been at all times 
favourably disposed towards them. The main 
thesis in connexion with Purim, that it is a foreign 
festival, a precursor of the Babylonian New Years 
festival or the Persian New Year adopted by the 
Hebrews, is not affected even if we assume some 
historical occurrence to be a factor in the composi- 
tion of the romance, which was written to give a 
Jewish setting to a celebration that had become 
popular among the Jews of Borne and Babylonia 
and had spread to other countries where Jews had 
settled. The sad experiences of the Jews, en- 
countering hostility and frequent persecutions in 
the Diaspora, tended to increase the popularity of 
Purim. The story in the book of Esther became 
typical of the sufferings of the Jews in many lands. 
There were Hamans everywhere who tried to 
work injury to the Jews, and the celebration of 
Purim helped to maintain their trust during the 
dark days in the ultimate deliverance from the 
dangers and difficulties besetting them. The 
merry-making at Purim also afforded an outlet for 
pent-up feelings, and furnished a much-needed 
relief from the serious life led during the greater 
part of the year. 

All the festivals of the Jews except Purim take 
on a sombre hue, even those which, like the Pass- 
over and the Festival of Booths, were in their origin 
distinctly joyous occasions. The somewhat cruel 
and vicious spirit of the book of Esther, reciting 
with evident satisfaction how the Jews avenged 
themselves on their enemies by slaughtering thou- 
sands of them (9’"“), was overlooked in the aban- 
donment to joy that marked the two days of Purim. 
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Masqneradins and games became one of the 
features of the popular rejoicm^. Presents -were 
exchanged and drinlnng was enjoined almost as 
an obligation. Sober and serious-minded persons 
gave themselves over to the joy of Purim, and it 
was regarded as quite proper to put oneself in such 
a conmtion at Purim time that one could not 
distinguish between ‘Cursed be Haman’ and 
‘Blessed be Mordecai’ (Talmud Bab. M‘gilldk,lb), 
though naturally a playful allusion of this kind 
must not be forced b^ond the point of showing 
that, ns far back as Talmudic days, Purim was 
regarded primarily as a time of jollification, devoid 
of any genuinely religious character. The excep- 
tionally secular nature of the festival is also shown 
by the express permission of the rabbis {Sf^gillah, 
18a) that the roll of the book of Esther may be 
read in any language in the synagogue, while 
otherwise, as a matter of course, only Hebrew was 
to be used in the service. Even the synagogue 
service in connexion with Purim acquired some of 
the boisterous character of the festival ; for at the 
mention of Haman and his sons the congregation 
stamped with their feet or made a noise with 
rattles or by knocking two sticks on which the 
name of Haman was written against one another 
until the name was erased. Such customs are to 
be regarded as popular survivals of endeavours to 
drive away evil demons ^ noises or by some form 
of munpathetic ma^c. They are closely bound up 
with the popular view that at transition periods — 
and such the New Year’s festival is — the evil spirits 
were particularly malevolent, lying in wait for 
victims. Masquerading is also to be viewed under 
this aspect as a means of disguising oneself from 
the evU spirits or of deceiving them. Another 
interesting trace of the original character of Purim 
as a New Year’s festival is to be seen in the per- 
astency with which the idea of its being connected 
with ‘ drauing of lots ’ clings to it, for, whatever 
the etymological origin of the word piir, there is 
no reason to question the correctness of the tradi- 
tion as set forth in the book of Esther which con- 
nects it with ‘casting lots.’ At the New Year’s 
period, according to the Babylonian view, the gods 
sit in the council chamber of fate and decide the lot 
or portion of individuals in the year to come ; and 
from the Babylonians this view passed to the Jews, 
for whom the ten days of the New Year’s month 
are days of probation, corresponding to the ten or 
eleven days of the Babylonian Zagmuk period. 
On the 10th day, the Day of Atonement, the fate 
of the individual is definitely inscribed in the book 
of fate and sealed. The exchange of presents on 
Purim also rests ultimately on an association of 
ideas between ‘lot’ and ‘portion’ ns something 
set aside for some one. The term used for ‘ presents’ 
[manith) in the book of Esther (S'*- “) in connexion 
with the description of the custom is precisely the 
word which means ‘portions,’ whilepdr is specifi- 
cally explained in a gloss (9**) as ha-g6rdly i.e. the 
common term for ‘ lot.’ 

Lukutdiib.— S ce FisitVALa Aso Fasts (Hebrew) and (J ewish) ; 
L. B. Paton, A Critital and Ezegitical Commcntarv on tM 
Bcoi of Esther (ICC), Edinburgh and New Yorb, 1903, pp. 
1-118 ; P. Haupt, • Parim,' BASS vs. u. [1908). 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

PURITANISM. — I. Definition and application 
of the term,— The widely divergent estimates of 
Puritanism stBl current unite in recognizing its 
significance as a formative factor in the life and 
character of the English people. Probably no 
other religious movement has left so deep an im- 
pre^ on the history of England. Some of the 
Puritan positions have been embodied once for all 
in the constitutional development and Church life 
of the country ; others of their contentions may 
yet be realized. In a modified form, the Puritan 


ideal of a Church at once national and self-govern- 
ing may be the subject of a modem revival. But 
whether or no the ecclesiastical programme of 
Puritanism has a future, reverence for the very 
letter of the Puritan tradition lingers in many 
minds, while its inner force is by no means spent. 

It would conduce to clearness in historical studies 
if the term ‘ Puritanism ’ could be confined strictly 
to the movement for further reform of the Church 
of England whose history falls within the century 
from the Act of Uniformity of 1559 to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. The Puritan party consisted 
of all those who believed in the maintenance of 
one Notional Church in England, and who desired 
that Church to be reformed after the model of 
Geneva. According to Thomas Fuller' {Ch. Hist, 
of Britain, London, 1655, bk. ix. § 66 f,), ‘the 
odious name of puritans ’ was first applied in 1564 
to those who resisted the attempt of the bishops in 
that year to enforce uniformity in ritual and in 
the use of vestments. A passage in John Banyan’s 
Life and Death of Mr. Badtnan (written in 1680) 
— ‘The man was a godly old Puritan, for so the 
godly were called in time past’ — suggests that the 
term began to fall out of use as a distinct party 
label after the overthrow of Puritanism at the 
Restoration. It is confusing to extend the use of 
the term either backwards, as S. R, Maitland does 
(The Reformation in England, ed. London, 1906), 
to include early reformers of the time of Henry 
vni., Edward vi., and Ma^, or forwards, to cover 
later dissent. The kinship of Puritanism -with 
earlier elements in the English Reformation is as 
obvious as is the indebtedness to it of the Free 
Churches. But Puritanism stood primarily for an 
ecclesiastical ideal which was not definitely adopted 
by any distinct body of Englishmen before the 
time of the Elizabethan settlement, and which was 
not accepted by the Nonconformist churches' of 
later times. Puritanism is most simply defined as 
the movement for Church reform whose first great 
leader was Thomas Cartwright and whose last was 
Richard Baxter. 

A wider application of the term ‘Puritan’ to all 
who attempted a peater sobriety of life than was 
customary in Elizabethan England became familiar 
in the 17th cent., if not earlier, Richard Baxter 
says that his father was dubbed a Puritan by his 
neighbours because he disliked the village custom 
of dancing round the May-pole on Sundays, and 
preferred to pass his time at home, reading the 
Bible and the Prayer-Book : 

•For my Father never scrupled Common-Prayer or Cere- 
monies, nor spake aealnst Bishops, nor ever so much as prayed 
but by a Book or Form, being not ever acquainted with any 
that did otherwise: But only lor reading Scripture when the 
rest were Dancing on the lord's Day, and lor praying: (by a 
Form out of the end of the Common-Prayer Book) in his House, 
and for reproving Drunkards and Swearers, and for talking 
sometimes a few words of Scripture and the life to come, he 
was reviled commonly by the Name of Funfan, Prtcitxatif and 
Bvpocriie*^ 

The wider aspect of Puritanism revealed in this 
application of the term cannot he ignored in any 
account of the subject, because the effort after a 
sober godly life which drew down this reproach 
was part of the whole religious movement of which 
Puritanism in the strict sense was the narrower 
ecclesiastical expression. It is -worth noting in- 
cidentally that the name ‘Puritan,’ like the words 
‘Christian’ and ‘Quaker,’ was a term of insult 
which became a title of honour. 

s. Puritans as a party in (Church and State. — 
(a) The Prayer-Book controversy. — When Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1558, the hopes of reformers 
ran high. It 'was certain that she would reverse 
the reKgious policy of her predecessor. The hum- 

I J. Slow's still enriier application ol the term to some Ana- 
baptists is tightly rejected as erroneous. See OED, t.v. 
‘Puritan.’ 

» Eeliquia Baxieriance, London, 1(596. p. 3. 
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ing of heretics -would cease, and suhservdency to 
the pope would he ended. Though the number of 
convinced Protestants was not large, the country 
as a whole was prepared for a considerable change. 
In some sense England would become a Protestant 
power. But how far was the queen prepared to 
go ? It was thought that she would at least re- 
establish the standard of reform set up by Edward 
■yi. ; it was hoped in some quarters that she would 
go much farther. For, while many were content 
with the measure of advance embodied in the 
Prayer-Book of 1852 (and indeed the martyrdom 
of some of the authors of the Prayer-Book had 
consecrated it in the eyes of its users), others who 
had been in exile on the Continent had come under 
the spell of Geneva, and desired a more thorough 
reform along the lines laid down by Calvin. The 
Protestant world had not stood still since the days 
of Edward -va., and it seemed absurd to be content 
with something obviously limited and faulty like 
the work of Cranmer. The Msition of many of 
the leaders like John Jewel, Edwin Sandys, and 
Edmund Grindal, who were among the first of the 
Elizabethan bishops, was that they would gladly 
go back to the system set up in the time of Edward 
VI. as a starting-point, but that they hoped to be 
allowed to make it the basis of a further develop- 
ment. The convenience of adopting the English 
Prayer-Book of 1552 was manifest. It obviated 
the necessity of thinking out at short notice forms 
of service and of government for the Elizabethan 
Church, and it gave a sense of continuity in the 
work of the Beforraation in England. There was 
therefore no surprise or regret when the Act of 
Uniformity re-imposed the use of the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward -vi. 

The Act of Uniformity was preceded by the Act 
of Supremacy, which made Elizabeth chief governor 
of the Church of Christ in England. Her authority 
she was to exercise in the first instance through an 
ecclesiastical commission until a regular adminis- 
tration by duly appointed bishops should be possible. 
These two Acts ensured lay control of the Church, 
abolished pwal authority and the Mass, and re- 
stored the English liturgy. So far, so good ; but 
what was to be the next step 1 

When the revised Prayer-Book was issued, it 
contained one or two features which occasioned 
disquiet among the more radical reformers. The 
clause in the Litany praying for deliverance from 
‘the tyranny of the Bishop of Borne and all his 
detestable enormities ’ had vanished. The sentences 
appointed for the use of the priest in delivering 
the elements at communion included those from 
the Prayer-Book of 1549 which were capable of 
being interpreted to imply the doctrine of tran- 
snbstantiation. Moreover, into the Prayer-Book 
was inserted, apparently at the last moment and 
without the knowledge of Parliament, an additional 
rubric directing that ‘ ‘ the minister at the time of 
communion and at all other times in his ministra- 
tions, shall use such orraments in the church as 
were in use by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VT.’ In 
accordance with this rubric, ministers in the com- 
munion service were to put on ‘ a white Albe plain, 
with a vestment or Cope* — the garments used in 
the celebration of the Mass. 

This was the starting-poiht of a renewed ves- 
tiarian controversy. To the dismay of the re- 
formers, the queen vyas determined that her clergy 
should wear a distinctive dress in ordinary life, 
and should continue to use the vestments of the 
unreformed Church. When Archbishop Parker, 
under pressure from the queen, determined in 1566 


I See T. M, Undj^, HUt. of the Reformation, Ediohttn 
1907, il. 405 f. ; and H. Gee, The Elizabethan Prayer-book a 
Ornaments, London, 1902. 


resolutely to enforce uniformity in the nse of vest- 
ments, the formation of a distinct Puritan party 
was inevitable. Some ministers resigned their 
cures rather than wear the prescribed dress. Small 
groups of parishioners in London went so far as to 
set up separatist meetings. The majority of men 
with Puritan sympathies remained in the Church, 
but began to entertain a doubt as to the bishops’ 
hopes of further reform, and to subject the Eliza- 
bethan settlement to a more searching criticism. 

(6) Protests against popish abuses . — The broader 
Puritan position was championed by Thomas Cart- 
wright, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, who in lectures on the Acts denounced 
the government of the Church of England as un- 
scriptural and illegitimate. The hierarchy, he 
held, was as clearly popish and anti-Christian as 
the vestments. Cartwright was deprived of his 
professorial chair in 1570, but his views found ex- 
pression in two ‘Admonitions' presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1572. The first, written by John Field 
and Thomas Wilcox, is a singularly effective and 
vigorous statement of the Puritan programme of 
ecclesiastical reform. 

The authors begin by Isying down the essentials at the 
Puritan standpoint, which consist In * abandoning^ ol ponisb 
remnants both In ceremonies and regriment,' and 'also in bnng> 
ing !n and placing in Gods church those things only^ which the 
Lord himself in his word commandeth.* The Puritans stood 
for making the breach with Rome as complete as possible, and 
the approach to the NT Church as close as possible. The 
WTiters of the Admonition then proceed to survey the condition 
of the Church in England in the light of the requirements of a 
true Christian Church, which are 'preaching of the worde 
purely, ministring of the sacraments sincerely, and ecclesiastical 
discipline which consistetb in admonition and correction of 
faults severelle/ With regard to the ministry, the Puritans 
maintained the clergy to be quite InefBdeot. targe numbera 
of the clergy were mere ‘Vicars of Bray/ who had accepted 
every change In religion from Benrj' vni.’s time onward. Many 
were unlearned and incapable of teaching. They were men 
without any call to the ministry', and the method of their 
ordination and appointment was irregular and unchristian. 
Men who could preach were discouraged, by being made subject 
to a special licence, and by being bound down ‘to a prescript 
order of service/ The ordinary ministry was starved, in order 
to maintain an expensive hierarchy, while the abuses of plural* 
Ism deprived godly ministers of opportunities, compelled con* 
negations to go without preachers, and were yet inevitable 
Because the incomes of many livings did not suffice to keep the 
incumbent. Tbe contrast between the Elizabethan ministry 
and the primitive evangelists and pastors was glaring. ‘Then, 
as God gave utterance they preached the word onely : now they 
read homilies. . . , Then feedj-ng the flocke diligently: now 
teaching quarterly. Then preaching in season and out of season : 
DOW once in a month is thoght sufficient, if twice, it is Judged 
a worke of supererogation.^ For a thorough reformation, it 
was necessary to 'di^lace those ignorant and unable ministers 
already placed, and in their rowmes appoint such as both can, 
and W'lU by Gods assistance feed the flock.' 

Passing from preaching to the sacraments, the Puritans 
objected to many details in tbe communion service, which they 
regarded as popish and out of harmony with priroitiv'e Christi* 
anity. Beyond their criticism of details, they complained of 
private communions and baptisms. This private use of the 
sacraments ignored their essential character as acts of Church* 
fellowship, and in eSect ' tied the necessitie of salvation to the 
sacrameuts.' An even worse abuse was tbe readiness with 
which men were admitted to the Lord's Supper and indeed 
obliged bylaw to partoke of it. 'They [the early ChristiansJ 
toke it with conscience. iVe with costume. They shut men 
by reaseo of tbelr sinnes, from the Lordes Supper. We thrust 
them in their sinne to tbe Lordes Supper/ One of the most 
urgent reforms is * that papists nor other, neither constrainedly 
nor customably, communicate in tbe misteries of salvation.' 

In dealing in the third place with ecclesiastical discipline, the 
authors of the Admonition claimed that ‘ the whole regiment of 
the church' is to be committed to 'Ministers, Seniors, and 
Deacons.' The existing hierarchy is to be removed. In par- 
ticular the exercise of discipline must no longer be left in the 
bands of one man — the monarchical bishop acting through 
chancellors, archdeacons, proctors, and what not. There was 
a sad confusion, they felt, between ecclesiastical and civil Juris- 
dictions, both in procedure and in penalties. The use of ex- 
communication should be more sparing and more solemn. 

This outline of necessary reforms was snpple- 
mented by ‘ A View of Popishe Abuses yet remain- 
ing in tbe Englishe Church,* whose presence pre- 
vented the Puritan clergy from suoscrihing an 
article to the effect that the Prayer-Book con- 
tained nothing repugnant to the Word of God. 
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The chief Puritan criticisms of detail may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

(1) The Prayer-Book stands for a reading ministry aa con- 
trasted with a preaching minlstrj*. (2) It enjoins the use of 
homilies which have not yet appeared, and which consequently 
cannot be, approved, Those botoilies, too, are to discourage 
preaching-^tbe main work of the minister. (3) It provides for 
the keeping of saints’ days— contrary to the Fourth Command- 
ment, (4) The order of the communion insists on the com- 
municants kneeling instead of sitting when they receive the 
elements. The book, moreover, retains the term 'priest' in 
this connexion, and idlows private communion. (5) The sacra- 
ment of baptism is divorced from teaching, and may be 
administered in private even by women. Pubhc baptism tsafso 
' full of childishe and superstitious toyes/ ns in suggesting that 
God has sanctified water to wash away sins. Other ‘ toyes ' are 
the impossible promise made by godparents, the interrogatories 
uselessly address^ to infants, and the use of the sign of the 
cross. (6) In the marriage 8er\’ice the Puritans objected to the 
wedding-ring, and to the phrase *wi^ my body 1 thee wor- 
sbippe,* whereby ft man ‘makes an idol of his wife/ Other 
superstitious customs are associated wth the ceremony. (7) 
Confirmation is bestowed on those * that lacke both discretion 
ftnd faitbe,’ and is wrongly confined to bishops. (8) The 
burial ser^’ice maintains prayer lor the dead, and is associated 
with many undesirable customs. (9) The order of service for 
the churching of women ‘smelled of Je^Yiehe purification.* 
The Holy Scriptures are |jrofancd as in the use of Pa 121, the 
Benedictus, Nunc Himittis, and Magnificat, which arc quite 
imsuited to the condition of those who constantly use them. 
(10) ‘In tdl their order of service there is no edification . . . 
but confusion/ The standing up for the Gospel, and not 
for the Old Testament, 8bo^va that they ‘are ignorante that 
the scriptures came from one spirite.’ The bowing and 
scraping at the name of Jesus is equally tmjustiflable. (11) 
Their Pontifical is simply popish. ‘As the names of Ai^- 
bishops, Arclideacons, Lord bishops, Choncelers, etc., are 
drawme out of the Popes shop togither ^vith their ofiicea. 
So the govemement which they use, bj* the life of the Pope 
which is the Canon law is Antichristian and deviUsbe, and 
contrarye to the scriptures/ (12) The titles of honour assumed 
by the great ecclesiastics are against the Word of God, as is also 
the practice of joining civil with ecclesiastical offices. (18) 
The remaining criticisms concern the exercise of discipline and 
the appointment of ministers. The bishops' authority spoils the 
pastor of his normal power of discipline. Ministers aro made 
at random by the bishops, and the men ordained rashly have 
to seek for livings by dishonourable means. The cathedral 
churches maintain an idle and useless ministry at the cost of an 
effective parochial ministry. The whole system of patronage ts 
wrong and encourages self-seeking among the clergy. The 
bishops' courts and methods of discipline, their licences, dis- 
pensations and excommunications, are also unscriptural ; for 
their administration Is secular in temper, and is far removed 
from the brotherly reproof and admonition which should pre- 
Vi^ among Christians. (14) As an atter-tbought, they add a 
protest against what they hold to be the blasphemous use of 
the sentence ‘Beceive ye the Holy Ghost’ in the ordination 
service.i 

(c) Puritan position dcjincd, — The foregoing 
analysis will suffice to bring out the negative 
aspect of Elizabethan Puritanism, as revealed in 
this series of objections to the Prayer-Book, A 
more attractive positive statement of the Puritan 
view may be found in AYalter Travers, Ecclesi- 
asticce Disciplines, , , . Explicatio (La Rochelle, 
1574, En^. tr, by CartwTight, n.p., 1574). Travers 
had certain peculiarities of his owm, but his book is 
broadly representative. 

Travers begins by emphasizing the importance of good dis- 
cipline, <.«. sound government, to all human societies. The 
Church, like the State, cannot continue in health without dis- 
cipline. He then urges that the discipline essential for the 
Church must be discovered from the Word of God. If God 
prescribed laws for the Jews— laws to which they were not 
allowed to add and from which they might not subtract — it 
follows that He trill have laid down a platform of government 
tor the Church ol Christ. II the civU ruler may determine the 
constitution of the Church at his or her pleasure, what becomes 
of the sovereignty of Christ over His own subjects? If Christ 
is lawgiver and king, He cannot have left the ministry and 
government of HU Church indetenxunate. There is, moreover, 
ft clear sj^stem to be discerned In the NT— a system which 
must derive from Christ Himself and may not be changed. And 
the adoption of this system is essential to the work of reforma- 
tion. For doctrine and discipline go together. The Church ol 
England has reformed the former, but retained the latter in its 
old popish character. Such a half-hearted reform cannot last. 

What, then, is the nature of the ecclesiastical discipline laid 
do\^ in the NT? Before we discuss the particular offices of 
Christ's Church, we may note one general characteristic. No 
function is lawful in the Church apart from vocation. The 


I The First Admonition may be read in eztenso in Pun'fon 
JTanfTcjfoes, ed. W. H. Frere and 0. E. Douglas for the 
Hist. Soc., London, 1907, pp. 8-65. 


office and the mode of appointment to it must be of Divine 
ordering. A true vocation requires that a man be called to 
some certain place or church (t.e., he must not be ordained a 
deacon ora priest in general, but must be ordained to serve a 
particular community). A further requirement of a true voca- 
tion is that those called be faithful in the discharge of their 
office. There ate two parte in vocation, viz. election and 
ordination. In election the elders should lead the congr^tion, 

, but the assent of the congregation is necessary. It is essential 
that the men elected be fitted for the office for which they are 
chosen. This points to the necessity of careful examination of 
those who are to bear office, and the qualifications that they are 
to possess may be learnt from the Pastoral EpiSties, Ordina- 
tion consists of public prayer together with the laying on of 
hands. The latter feature of the ceremony belongs of right to 
the whole eldership. 

Turning to the particular offices, we find two kinds of 
ordinary official, viz. bishops and deacons. The bishops and 
presbyters, or elders (for they are one and the same in the NT), 
are appointed to look after particular churches. They are of 
two kinds, doctors and pastors. Ability to teach and to pray is 
the chief qualification of the former ; the latter's duty is ^ 
speak the word o! exhortation needed on particular occasions 
and to administer the sacraments. The deacons, according to 
Travers, are also of two kinds, the first being treasurers and 
almoners, and the second overseers or elders responsible for the 
discipline of the individual members of the church. The 
diaconate of the NT has nothing in common with deacons’ 
orders in the Church of England. For the latter is but a step 
towards the priesthood, while the former is a distinct 
and permanent office. These are the only offices required or, 
indeed, permitted in the Christian Church. It is true, the NT 
mentions other offices, such as apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists ; but these were extraominary functions either 
pecufiarto the first age o! the Church or oniyrevived in special 
circumstances of reform and advance, and consequently out of 
place in settled churches. The ordinary officers ate bishops and 
deacons. 

Travers proceeds to develop another point to which the 
Puritans attached great importance. The higher government 
of the Church belongs, not to particular officials, but to a com- 
pound office, i.e. not to individuals set over and &boi*e 
ordinary ministers, but to sjTiods of the ministers themselves. 
The eldership or assembly gathered from the three chief orders 
—i.e. pastors, doctors, and overseers, or elders— exercises the 
highest authority. These synods are responsible for elections 
and depositions of Church officers. They are also responsible 
for discipline, alike in giving admonitions and in suspending 
members from communion or in pronouncing complete excom- 
munication. The essential point is the corporate character 
o! authority in the Church, and the corollary which the 
Puritans drew was to the effect that the monarchical episcopate 
is contrary to the spirit of early Christianity and to the letter of 
such passages as Mk 10 < 2 f. andMt 238-12. 

(d) The break with Anglicanism,-^!!}!^ First Ad- 
monition to Parliament and the tract by Travers 
atford an excellent survey of the Puritan case 
regarding the liturgy and government of the 
Church of England, The whole field tvas covered 
in the long and embittered controversy that 
followed between CartwTight and "Whitgift, in 
which both writers displayed great learning, much 
animosity, and an inadequate sense of proportion. 
Bub their works were overshadowed by iiooker^s 
Ecclesiastical Polity^ perhaps the noblest piece of 
controversial literature in the English language. 
It is not possible to trace the development of the 
controversy in detail. The Puritans failed to 
secure any part of their programme in the time 
of Elizabeth. Indeed, the administration of the 
bishops, especially under the leadership of Whit- 
gift, rendered their position more and more diffi- 
cult. No relief Nvas given to their consciences in 
respect of the details to which they objected in the 
liturgy. They were expected, not only to conform, 
but also to profess themselves satisUed that the 
details in question werenot repumant to theAYord 
of God. The queen was mainly responsible for 
this severe repression of Puritanism, and those who 
sympathized more or less with the Puritans were 
umvillin^ to disturb the closing years of her reign 
by opposing her. Hooker’s searching analysis of 
the Puritan presuppositions and his finely tem- 
pered defence of the Prayer-Book also served to 
raise a barrier of moderate opinion against the 
advance of Puritanism. The movement as a "whole 
became more restrained and more modest. The 
Millenary Petition, presented to James i. in 1603, 
contains no sweeping programme of reform. The 
demand for a complete change of Church govern- 
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ment is abandoned. On the whole side of the 
Puritan case embodied in Travers the petition is 
silent. Instead, the desires of the petitioners are 
grouped under four heads : 

The first reproduces the lollowinsr details from nmoue the 
changes urged in the First Admonition jl ‘In the church 
service, that the cross in baptism, interrogatories ministered 
to Infants, (and) confirmation, as superfiuous, may be taken 
away. Baptism not to be ministered by women, and so 
explained. The cap and surplice not urged. That examina- 
tion may go before the communion. That it be ministered with 
a sermon. That divers terms of priests and absolution and 
some other used, with the ring in marriage, and other such 
like in the book may be corrected. The longsomeness of 
service abridged. Church songs and music moderated to 
better edification. That the Lord’s day be not proianed: the 
rest upon holidays not so strictly urged. That there be an 
uniformity of doctrine prescribed. No popish opinion to be 
any more taught or defended : no ministers charged to teach 
their people to bow at the name of Jesus. That the canonical 
scriptures only be read in the church. In the second place, the 
petition urges the importance of a preaching and resident 
ministry. Thirdly, they protest against the abuses of nlumlitfes 
and impropriations of tithe. Under the fourth head they ask 
that enormities of discipline and excommunication may be 
redressed. They particularly desire that excommunication 
may not be issued by laymen, nor emploj-ed for trivial offences. 
They criticize the fines and the fees, and the delai's in ecclesi- 
astical courts, inie oath ex officio,* whereby men are forced to 
accuse themselves, should be more sparingly used.* 

In the Hampton Court Conference the Puritan 
representatives went somewhat farther. The uni- 
formity of doctrine which they desired was to bo 
found in the famous Lambeth Articles of 1595, 
which embodied the most rigid form of Calvinism. 
They desired corresponding changes in the other 
articles. Their plea for the association of ordinary 
ministers with the bishops in discipline drew from 
the king the famous and fatal aphorism, ‘No 
bishop, no king.’ Some minor concessions were 
made to the Puritans us a result of the conference, 
but, broadly speaking, their position was not 
eased. If the bulk of their more moderate 
demands had been conceded, or if some latitude in 
the use of ceremonies had been permitted, the 
danger of schism might have been averted. As it 
was, the Puritans became the party of constitu- 
tional reform, attacking alike the abuses of the 
royal prerogative and the claims of the monarchical 
episcopate. Under Laud the tide of feeling against 
episcopal rule steadily rose. ‘ Sion’s plea against 
prelacy ’ commanded an ever more respectful hear- 
ing. In the Long Parliament the_ movement for 
ecclesiastical reform was no longer directed towards 
modifying episcopal control or securing detailed 
changes in the Prayer-Book ; the hierarchy was to 
be destroyed root and branch, the Prayer-Book 
displaced by the Directory for Public Worship. 
That, however, is not the final phase of the 
Puritan ecclesiastical ideal. At the Savoy Confer- 
ence in 1661 they put forward somewhat sweeping 
pleas for a reformed liturgy, and expressed their 
willingness to accept Archbishop Usher’s scheme 
of a constitutional episcopate — a scheme imder 
which the bishops governeu with the assistance of 
representative church councils. The Puritans 
were out-manoeuvred at this conference. They 
were asked to state their full demands, and they 
did so, in good faith ; and then the boldness of 
their demands was used as a justification for refus- 
ing all concessions. They would have been con- 
tent with less than they asked ; ns it was, they 
got nothing but expulsion, and thus regretfully 

---S’.?; Statutes and Political Documents (ISS8- 

16:S), Oxford, 1893, p. 414. 

* This was the device which had enabled Whitcift to detect 
and repress Puritan clergj'. In virtue of their office, ministers 
bad been compelled^ by Whitgift in 15^ to answer certain 
questions and s^scribe certain articles—thus becoming their 
own accusers. Cartwright’s claim to have been a chammon of 
teen questioned (see F. Paget, An Introd. 
to the Fifth Book of Booker s Treatist\ Oxford, 1907, p. 41 ) but 
at least his refusal to take the oath ‘ex ofiicio mero’^ must be 
counted unto him for righteousness. It is remarkable that the 
reterenM to this detested and arbitrary procedure in the Mil- 
lenary Petition should be so restrained in character. 


they turned their backs on the National Church 
and on their ideal of such a Church, and set them- 
selves to create their own religions organization. 
Puritanism as a definite movement for the reform 
of the Church of England was ended. 

3 . The influence of Puritanism as a tendency 
on religious and social life. — How far were the 
Puritans right in their ecclesiastical aims! Did 
they form a correct estimate of the needs and 
possibilities of the English Reformation! Were 
their criticisms of the Elizabethan settlement 
justified in detail and in principle ! Any answer 
to these questions involves the introduction of the 
personal equation, hut some answer must he 
attempted nevertheless. 

(a) klizabeth’s ecclesiastical policy . — The assump- 
tion that the qneen gauged the temper and wishes 
of the country with singular sagacity is part of 
the persistent legend of Good Queen Bess. 
Elizabeth is supposed to have given the National 
Church exactly the form that the mass of the 
people desired. In suppressing the Puritans she 
was restraining short-sighted extremists who 
would have broken the national unity, and given 
to the Church of England a rigid constitution 
which would have oflended the Englishman's love 
of compromise. This view is frequently taken for 
granted, but it is really open to question. It 
would be truer to say that the country was pre- 
pared to accept almost any Church that Elizabeth 
liked to set np, provided it was more or less 
definitely Protestant, than to say that Elizabeth 
gave the country precisely the Church that it 
instinctively desired. No doubt the people gener- 
ally would have revolted against any attempt to 
establish the Genevan model in England, bnt there 
is equally no doubt that, if Elizabeth had cared to 
go farther than she did in the Puritan direction, 
she would have had the opproval and support of 
the majority of her first group of bishops and of 
many of her leading statesmen and favourites, 
including Burleigh and Leicester. Very little 
encouragement would have sutficed to make the 
clergy predominantly Puritan. As it was, a con- 
siderable and influential section of the clergy sym- 
pathized with the Puritan position. A majority 
in Parliament conld have been found at almost 
any time to advocate and sanction further reforms.* 
There is no reason to suppose that in the matter 
of religion Elizabeth possessed any special genius 
for interpreting the mind of her subjects. The 
rank and file, like their leaders, would put np with 
almost anything from the qneen, because the 
maintenance of her throne was essential to the 
national safety and independence. But, had she 
insisted on a more Calvinistio reform, the change 
would certainly have been accepted as readily as 
the actual settlement, and in all probability a 
more fully reformed Church would have evoked 
greater enthusiasm. 

The limits W'hich Elizabeth set to reform in 
England cannot be regarded as an mspired expres- 
sion of the national mind in religion either then 
or since. It is possible to claim for Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical policy that it was determined by a 
diplomatic skill to which Puritans were strangers. 
The retention of the ornaments may have been 
intended, as Lindsay suggests,* to give a Lutheran 
character to the Church of England and to secure 
for it from the emperor and the pope the toleration 
extended to Lutheranism by the Peace of Augsburg. 
The ornaments rubric and the other little changes 
in the second Praj'er-Book of Edward vi. also con- 
veyed to the pope and to Philip II. of Spain the 
suggestion that England might return to the 
Catholic fold at any moment and at short notice. 
No donbt such an impression was intended, and 
1 Cf. Prothero, p. xxxiii. * li. 408- 
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one cannot but admire the skill ■with which 
Elizabeth used her ecclesiastical settlement to 
minimize the dangers which she had to face in her 
foreign policy. But the element of statesmanship 
counted for less than the element of personal 
caprice. Diplomatic reasons justified a cautious 
beginning — they did not suggest an absolute halt 
— in the work of reform. After the pope had ex- 
communicated her, and still more after the failure 
of the Armada, reasons of State counselled a stiffen- 
ing of England’s Protestantism rather than the 
reverse. If statesmanship had been the determin- 
ing factor, Elizabeth might have held back the 
Puritans at first ; she would almost certainly have 
encouraged them later. She did not do so, because 
she was a "rudor and liked her own way._ She 
meant to have the Church reformed according to 
her taste, and the Puritans were not to her liking. 

One reason for the queen’s personal animosity 
to the Puritans was her indifference to religions 
/ruth. She was consequently at variance with the 
Puritans on the question of a preaching ministry. 
The queen did not greatly care whether the people 
were instructed in the faith or not. To the 
Puritans it seemed all-important that a reasoned 
statement of the Protestant position should be 
popularized- If it was desirable that the country 
should become Protestant at all, then undoubtedly 
the Puritans were right in desiring an intelligent 
conversion and a learned preaching ministry. On 
this issue Elizabeth was obscurantist ; the Puritans 
•were standing for enlightenment and education, 
however narrow the ■views may have been which 
they would have propounded ostensibly for popular 
acceptance, and m effect for popular discussion.* 
Elizabeth, in attempting to starve thought and 
stifle discussion, was a sheer reactionary, and 
one of the most short-sighted measures on which 
she insisted was the suppression of the prophesy- 
ings— a measure against which Archbishop Grindal 
vigorously protested, to his eternal honour. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Puritan demand for 
a preaching ministry could have been very largely 
realized, had the queen ■wished it. There can be 
no (question that the maintenance of an educated 
ministry would have been in the best interests 
alike of Church and of State. Even the instru- 
ments and defenders of the queen’s policy admitted 
that. The main obstacles to the creation of such 
a ministry were the avarice and prejudice of the 
queen. 

In some particulars the Puritan leaders certainly 
showed a truer appreciation of the religious needs 
of England than did the queen. Events soon 
proved that they saw farther than their fellow- 
reformers, when they urged that reformed doctrine 
would not co-exist for long ■with unreformed disci- 
line and worship. The apologists of the Eliza- 
ethnn settlement pointed to the pure standard 
of reformed theology enshrined in the articles. 
Further reform of the liturgy or of Church govern- 
ment they held to be snperflnons. The Puritans 
declared that the unreformed liturgy would under- 
mine the reformed doctrine, and they were clearly 

i 'ustified in holding this view. If the Church of 
Jngland was intended to be unmistakably Protes- 
tant, as the rulers of it claimed, then the Eliza- 
bethan settlement was a fatal compromise, as the 
critics of it urge(L 

(6) Tht Puritan polity. — The details of the 
Puritan criticism of the Prayer-Book need not 
detain us. Some of the weightiest charges given 
in the First Admonition apply not so much to the 
book itself as to misuse of it and to the association 
of superstitious customs with its rites and cere- 
monies. Some of the Puritan criticisms seem now 

* See Iloaglas CJanjpbell, The Puritan in Holland. England, 
and America. London, 1692, i. 458. 


unimaginative if not captious {e.g., their objection 
to the ring in marriage or to the use of the Magni- 
ficat in public worship). Others seem obvious, 
and have been more or less recognized. Thus, 
their demand for a revised lectionary was valid for 
other reasons besides the reverence for Scripture 
which dictated it. The protests against the strict 
observance of saints’ days and the lax observance 
of the Sabbath ■ivere also necessary, though both 
may have been pushed too far. The ‘longsome- 
ness of matins ’ is likely to be taken into account 
in any future liturgical reform. But, in general, 
such reform, when it comes, ■will probably not owe 
much to Puritan criticism. 

It is more important to notice that Puritan 
ministers might have been accorded the liberty to 
omit or vary unessential details, not only with 
great relief to their consciences, but also with 
advantage to their congregations. The denial of 
liberty of conscience to the Puritan clergy in 
things indifferent is not excused either by the 
probability that such concessions would not have 
contented them or by the fact that, as a party, 
they were ns much possessed by the craving for 
outward uniformity as the queen and the bishops. 

With respect to the ministry and government 
of the Church of England, the Puritans were 
clearly right in pleading for a better educated, a 
better paid, and a more carefully appointed 
ministry. They had good grounds for protesting 
against the abases of pluralism and patronage. 
'Tlie system and methods of ecclesiastical discipline 
laj' open to the charges which the Puritans mode 
againstthem. By 1662 allEngland agreed with them 
as to the necessity of separating civil and ecclesi- 
astical offices, and Lauu has had no successor in 
the position that he secured in the councils of State. 
'Tlie impression that Hooker completely disposed 
of the Puritan case owes not a little to the neglect 
of the incomplete posthumous books of the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity — vi., ■vii., and viii. When he came 
to grips ■with the Puritan criticisms of the actual 
working of episcopacy. Hooker was obliged to 
make large concessions to his opponents, and, 
where he would not make concessions, he did not 
find it easy to maintain his defence. There was, 
indeed, no answer to some of the main criticisms 
which the Puritans passed on the state of the 
ministry, and the only kind of reply possible was 
to deprecate haste in reform and to urge that the 
bishops were doing their best — the real obstacles 
being the intransigence of the queen and the 
vested interests of some highly placed laymen. 

The platform of Church government which the 
Puritans drew from the Scriptures, and the appeal 
to the Scriptures on which it was based, raise 
further points of interest. As interpreters of the 
NT, Puritan scholars were not at fault in contrast- 
ing the diocesan episcopate with the NT bishops 
who were in charge of particular churches and 
were the same as presbyters. It was fair to insist 
upon the difference between the primitive dia- 
conate — a distinct office alongside of the eldership 
— and the later use of the diaconate as a mere stage 
in the evolution of the presbyter or priest. The 
element of corporate action and responsibility, 
alike in the choice of officials and in the mainten- 
ance of discipline, undoubtedly existed in NT 
times, and was rightly emphasized by the Puri- 
tans. In restricting membership to communicants, 
and in making strict examination before com- 
munion the instrument of discipline, the Puritans 
were also keeping close to the early Church. It is 
disputed whether they were correct, as a matter of 
scholarship, in claiming presbyterinl ordination ns 
the normm primitive practice, and it is doubtful 
whether their dmsion of NT Church offices into 
extraordinary and ordinary can be legitimately 
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maintained. But the point on ■which their position 
has been most effectiveV challenged is the assump- 
tion that there must be 'laid down in the NT a final 
form of Church government, to he rimdly enforced 
at all times and in all places. The Puritans took 
great pains to prove that ‘ God must have delivered 
m Scripture a complete particular immutable form 
of ehnrch polity.’ Otherwise, they said, the Christ- 
ians would he Avorse off than the Jews, and God 
would be negligent if He did not provide_ for the 
least detail of Church order. Hooker is never 
happier than when undermining this a priori 
dogmatism, in which the Puritans so frequently 
indulged : 

*In matters which concern the actions of God, the most 
dutiful way on our part is to search what God hath done, and , 
with meekness to admire that, rather than to dispute what he 
in congruity o! reason ought to do. The ways which he hath 
whereby to do all things for the greatest good of his Church are 
more in number than we can searchj other in nature than that 
we should presume to determine which of many should be the 
fittest for him to choose, till such time as we see he hath chosen 
of many some one ; which one we then may boldly conclude to 
be the fittest, because he hath taken it before the rest, ^\^len , 
we do otherwise, surely we exceed our bounds ; who and where 
w’e are we forget ; and therefore needful itiis tliat our pride in 
such cases be controlled, and our disputes beaten back with i 
those demands of the blessed Apostle, “How unsearchable are , 
his judgments, and his ways past finding outl Who bath ; 
known the mind of the Lord, or who was his counsellor? 

It Avould now he generally conceded that the 
government of the Church to-day cannot helpfully 
be made to reproduce exactly the features of the 
NT polity, even if Ave kneAV more accurately than 
Ave do the character of that polity, it is probable 
that no uniform system existed in the carlj- Church, 
and Church institutions haA'e necessarily been 
deA’cloped and adapted to changing conditions. 
The Puritan hypothesis of a diA-inely ordained and 
unalterable form of Church government is not 
tenable. "STet their appeal to the primitive Church 
AA’as not fruitless, and is still a necessary safeguard 
against the easy assumption that, in the develop- 
ment of Church order, AvhateA-er is is right. 
GroAvth in Church organization is inevitable and 
desirable, but not eA’ery development is suited to 
the genius of Christianity, and none can escape 
criticism in Aurtne of its mere existence. When 
•we refuse to foiloAV the Puritans in denying the 
legitimacy of deA'elopraent in the realm of Church 
life, AA'e liaA'e still to consider Avhether they Avere 
not justified in condemning particular develop- 
ments as alien from the temper revealed in the 
arrangements adopted by the primitiA-e Church. 
When the Puritans criticized the nionarchic.al 
episcopate, as iuA’olving a social distinction and a 
secular greatness incongruous Avith the Christian 
ministry, and as exercising an arbitrary authority 
unsuited to the Christian brotherhood, they Avere 
occupying ground from Avhieh it AA-as A-ery difficult 
to dislodge them. The difficulty is at once 
apparent in Hooker’s ineffective discussion of the 
phrase, | it shall not he so among you ’ (Mt 20®).’ 
In origin and in character the institution of 
diocesan episcopacy aa-os not specifically Christian. 
Moreover, the representative and democratic ele- 
ment in early Church order cannot he dismissed os 
accidental. There Avas and there is something 
vital to the_ expression of Christianity in the 
presence of just that element. And, above all, 
the Puritans rendered a sen’ice at once to Christ- 
ianity and to liberty, AA’hen they in effect set 
limits to the authority of the sovereign in ecclesi- 
astical matters. At the heart of their position 
Avas the belief that the Church has a constitution 
of her oAvn, AA’hich she is to determine for herself, 
and AA’hich is not to he shaped to suit the diplomacy 
of States or the caprice of princes. This challenge 
to the royal prerogatiA’e roused the resentment of 
Elizabeth. It also tAimed the Puritans, almost 

1 Ecd. Pot. bk. ra. cb. xi. 5 21. s Bk. vii. ch. ivi. 


against their intentions, into the champions of 
constitutional government and political liberty. 

(c) It^uence on English life and character . — 
After the failure of their ecclesiastical hopes and 
their loss of political poAver the Puritans did not 
cease to influence England. The movement left 
its mark, for good and ill, on popular religion and, 
indeed, on CA-ery department of national life. In 
attempting to characterize the broad effects of 
Puritanism on English life and character, Ave may 
begin Avitli its appeal to the Scriptures. 

I * Puritanism carried the genius of the Scriptures into the very 
heart and soul of England.’! 

As is apparent from the contemptuous protest of 
the First Admonition against slioAving special 
reverence for the Gospel lessons, the Puritans Avere 
more impressed Avitli the unity of the Bible than 
AA'ith the dillerenco hetAveen LaAV and Gospel. 
They recognized development, but they tended to 
attribute an equal authority to all books of the 
Bible as coming from the one Spirit. They sent 
men to the Bible as the Word of God, and bade 
them seek there comfort and guidance for every 
occasion. They championed the vieAV tliat the 
Bible AA-as the people’s hook, and their appeal to 
Scripture did in effect guarantee the religious 
independence of humble folk. Unlearned men 
could read the book and appropriate its treasures 
for themselves. The Puritans Avere sometimes 
shocked at the results of the Bible study AA-liich 
they advocated, but they could not undo the con- 
.sequences of their oAA-n principles. The setting 
up of the Scriptures as the authority in religion 
favoured lihertj’ of thinking and doA'eloped per- 
sonal religion. The concentration of attention on 
the Bible had a remarkable educative effect on 
many minds. Unconsoionsly men like Bunyan 
acquired literary taste and poAver, because their 
reading aa'us confined almost exclusively to one 
really great hook. DoAA-den claims that by this 
means certain popular sympathies were fostered in 
literature : 

‘A homel.v sfrength, a genial warmth, a respect for man as 
man, a breadth of human interest, a humour that is not super* 
cilious, a pity which is not condescending.’^ 

It is difficult U> overestimate the gains, intellectual 
and spiritual, derived from assigning this premier 
position to the Bible. 

There is, no doAiht, a considerable discount on 
the services of Puritanism in this regard. In 
demanding direct Scripture Avarrant, not only for 
creed and Church order, hut also for eA-ery act of 
daily life, the Puritans AA-ere in danger of depreciat- 
ing ordinary reason, as Hooker declared, and they 
Avere also in danger of troubling tender consciences. 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin, they urged, and 
AA-hatsoever is not grounded on the Word of God is 
not of faith. Hooker’s second hook brings out 
admirably the dangerous exaggeration to Avhich 
Puritan reverence for the Scriptures committed 
them : 

•Admit this (that it was the drift scope and ^jarpose of 
Almighty God in Holy Scripture to comprise nil things which 
man may practise] and what shall the Scripture be but a 
snare and a torment to w’eak conscience, filling them with 
infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, doubts insoluble and 
extreme despairs?** 

Another result of tliis admission was to set man 
wrestin" the Scriptures in order to get from them 
the guidance ana assurance that were not on the 
surface. It also enhanced the temptation to fill 
up the lacunro of the NT by moral precepts and 
civil laws derived from the OT ; the uncoropromis- 
iuff attitude of the Puritans towards popery "was 
dmy defended by the directions to the Children of 
Israel to destroy the Canaanites utterly ; Sabba- 
tarianism, intolerance, and the belief in the death 

1 E. Dowden, Puritan and Anglican, London, 1900, p, 15. 

2 P. S3. s Bk, II. ch. viii. § 6. 
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penalty for •witolies were strengthened hy this 
appeal to the OT ; the wide acceptance m Puritan 
circles of the theory that heathen virtues are 
splendid vices may also he traced to the same root. 
If the English are essentially an OT people, the 
Puritans are largely responsible for it. 

(d) Puritan theoloffy and ethics. — Puritan theo- 
logy was simply Calvinism, ultimately worn thin. 
It is not necessary to describe the 6ystem,_and it is 
not possible here to trace its development in detail. 
It petrified into a series of dogmas, knoivn as the 
five points of Calvinism, which dealt with election 
and reprobation, the limited scope of the atone- 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and final 

erseverance. Since the English people ceased to 

e familiar with these doctrines, they have ceased 
to possess a definite theology, and their thoughts 
on ultimate questions have hecome chaotic and 
vague. The main principles affirmed in Puritan 
teaching were the sovereignty and righteousness 
of God and the sinfulness and all-pervading 
character of sin. The emphasis on original sin 
and tot^ depravity made mortification of sin one 
of the central duties of the Christian life, and this 
lent to Puritan devotion and Puritan sainthood a 
somewhat sombre and gloomy character. The 
devout Puritan was very diSerent from earlier 
Franciscans or later Methodist saints like Billy 
Bray. The Puritan did not normally attain to 
the sense of being at home with God, which may 
be found in the Franciscan and in some sections of 
the Evangelical movements. On the other hand, 
he had a strong sense of responsibility, and the 
religion which he embraced had an individualizing 
influence. 

‘The unvarying central element in Puritanism was the betiot 
that the relation between the invisible spirit of man and the 
Invisible God was immediate rather than mediate.' i 

The true Puritan stood ever in the meat Task- 
master’s eye. He learned to fear God and found 
that he had nothing else to fear. 

This stem creed was not tvilhout its consola- 
tions. Once convinced of the supremacy of God, 
men and women could face terrible things, con- 
fident that even these things would be overruled 
for righteousness, hlark Rutherford says with 
reference to this side of the subject : 

■Confess ignorance and the folly of insurrection, and there Is 
achance thateven the Irremediable will be'somewhat mitigated. 
Poor 1— yes ; but it is genuine ; and this at least must bo said 
for Puritanism, that of all the theologies and philosophies it is 
the most honest in iU recognition of the (acts ; the most real, if 
we penetrate to the heart of it, in the remedy which itoffera.’S 
It was a creed which enabled men to face dis- 
appointment and disaster without despair. 

Submission to God’s will expressed itself in self- 
control. Indeed, Puritan emphasis on God’s 
sovereignty and man’s depravity necessitated a 
stem and repressive morM discipline. As the 
advantages of his training in a Puritan home, 
Mark Rutherford mentions two things: (1) an 
abhorrence of lying, and (2) the conviction that 
nnehastity is a sin and not a venial weakness. 
Those were elementary features of Puritan morM- 
ity. With regard to the first, the Puritan tradi- 
tion tended to err through literal-mindedness. It 
became prosaic and distrusted works of imagina- 
rion, alike poetry and romance, though the latter 
was more especially apt to he banned. But this 
insistence on literal truthfulness has probably not 
been without its eSect in developing the scientific 
temper. The second point constitutes perhaps 
the_ greatest service rendered by Puritanism to 
social life. It was and remains the head and 
front of the Puritans’ offending in the eyes of 
many who resent the restriction of natural 
pleasures. Yet even what may seem the over- 

J Dowdf n, p. 11, 

» The Stevolution in Tannei*i Lantt London, 1SS7, p. 127. 
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scrupnlonsness of Paritanisra on this subject is 
not without its value. 

*To Puritanisra vfQ owe the characteristic which, in eome 
other countries, ia expressed hy the term English pruderj’* the 
accusation implied being part of the general charge of hj-po^ 
crisj*. It Is said hy observers among ourselves that the prudish 
habit of mind is dying out, and that is looked upon as a eatis* 
factory ttdng, as a sign of healthy emancipation. If by prude 
bo meant a secretly vicious person who afTecta an excessive 
decorum, by all means let the prude disappear, even at the cost 
of some shamelessness. If, on the other hand, a prude is one 
who, living a decent life, cultivates, either by bent or principle, 
a somewhat extreme delicacy of thought and speech with 
regard to elementarj? facts of human nature, then I say that 
this is most emphatically a fault in the right direction, and I 
have no desire to see its prevalence dimiidah/i 

Beyond any doubt Puritanism made possible and 
common a sound home-life in England, so far as 
its influence on sexual morality is concerned. 

Its effects on the relations of parent and child 
were not altogether admirable. The doctrine of 
original sin led to an utter distrust of child 
nature. Even Banyan bids parents remember 
that children are cursed creatures. The wills of 
children, being evil, were to be broken, and 
children were to be taught to keep their distance. 
Home discipline was to be strict, and the rod was 
not to be spared. The relative justification for 
this attitude is sometimes overlooked by those 
who criticize Puritan home training and educa- 
tion. Thus Samuel Butler, in The Waj/ of all 
Flesh (Loudon, 1903), looks hack ■with regret to 
'the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth.’ Then 
the relations between parents and children seem 
on the whole to have been more kindly. 

•The fathers and the sons are (or the most part friends in 
Shakespeare, nor does the evi! appear to have reached its fuU 
abomination till a lonf course of Puritanism had familiarized 
men’s minds with Jewish ideals ns those which we should 
endeavour to teprodnee in our everjday lile.' * 

As a matter of fact, in the days of Elizabeth the 
friendship of father and son often meant the 
initiation of hoys into vice in very tender years. 
The advantages of sowing wild oats were firmly 
believed in. Children who would now be at a 
kindergarten were sometimes familiarized with 
dxinldng and swearing, while youth was encouraged 
to see life. The pages of Ascham’s Sckolemaster 
afford a sufficient revelation of the moral laxness 
and parental irresponsibility against which Puri- 
tanism reacted, and no one who knows that side 
of Elizabethan social life would wish to return to 
it. The main defect of Puritanism in this con- 
nexion was its depreciation of childhood ; its chief 
merit was its insistence on a sense of duty — on the 
need of making a serious use of life. It has yet to 
be shown that the belief in original sin, which 
E. G. A. Holmes’ regards as the root of all evil in 
education, and which did in fact involve a distrust 
of child nature,' can really be abandoned without 
losing on element of truth and hardness which 
made for strength of character and purity of life. 

(c) Injlucncc on education and industry. — In 
the matter of education the Puritans had to pro- 
vide for themselves after 1662, and they made no 
small contribution to educational progress. As a 
reforming party they sat loose to the medimva! 
and classical traditions to which the universities 
and grammar schools were still wedded. They 
were readier for changes both in method and in 
curriculum. It was in Pnritan circles that Comenins 
attracted attention and sympathy in England. 
The Long Parliament seems seriously to have con- 
sidered entrusting to liim the task of reforming 
national education. The dissenting academies of 

r O. Glsslc^, The Prizate Papers of Benry Pyecrofl. London, 
1903, p. ESO. 

SP.SII. 

* See Xrhal is and vhat might be, London, IBU, passim. 

* The general tendency to distinst natural feeling tnay be 
UlustratM further from the records of EvanceUcalism — e.g., 
the etory of Augustus Hare's upbringing by his aunt, Maria 
Hare, or tbo tragedy of Henry Martyn's love-story. 
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the 18th cei compared favonrahly with the older 
universities alike in expense, morals, and intel- 
lectual keenness. It was in these academies that 
the teaching of modem subjects was begun.* The 
Puritans are being blamed nowadays for having 
been too exclusively intellectual, and it is true 
that 18th cent, deism and rationalism may be 
regarded as the children of Puritanism. But this 
strong intellectual tendency was really a ^-irtue, 
in spite of its limitations. In the States it was the 
Puritan colonists who cared for education. The 
colonists of Virginia took no such interest in the 
subject, as ivitness the sentence of W. Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia in 1671 : 

* I thank God there are no free schools or printing, and I hope 
wc shall not have them these hundred years.* 2 

After all, the sermon itself, on which the Puritans 
set such a high value, is an appeal to the reason of 
the common man, and is an instraraent of educa- 
tion. It assumes that religion must capture the 
head as well as stir the feelings. And so far the 
Puritan appeal to reason made for a higher intel- 
lectual life and activity. The independence of 
character which Puritanism fostered also helped to 
produce pioneers in educational reform. 

The moral discipline enforced by Puritanism had 
a considerable reaction upon industry. The 
Christian life was regarded as essentially an 
ordered life. The passions were to he under 
rational control. Puritanism cut men off from 
wasteful expenditure and worldly pleasure. Forma 
of indulgence which dissipated both wealth and 
energy were sternly denounced and repressed. 
Time and talents were not to be wasted. On the 
contrary, the Christian’s first duty was to make 
the most of his powers and possessions in whatever 
might he his calling. Idleness was a sure sign 
that one’s standing in grace was doubtful. No 
one should he unemployed ; even the man of leisure 
should find some occupation which would be of 
service to the common Aveal. Puritan pressure in 
these directions certainly tended to develop the 
spirit of enterprise and industry characteristic of 
modem capitalism. Both by inculcating frugality 
and by strengthening home ties, Puritanism en- 
couraged thrift and the accumulation of capital 
Moreover, by insisting on a careful use of time and 
on self-control, it helped to form those regular 
habits on which the conduct of modem industry 
depends. The business virtues, viz. honesty, 
pnnetudity, and steady application to work, were 
reinforced by the ethic of Puritanism. Once 
again, the emphasis on personal responsibility 
which Avas characteristic of the movement served 
to make men bring an independent judgment to 
bear on their business problems, and so increased 
the power of individual initiative. After 1662 the 
influence of Puritanism was throAvn still more 
clearly on the_ side of economic freedom. For the 
Puritans, having lost power, naturally distmsted 
State control, while tbey Avere in any case con- 
Arinced opponents of State absolutism. Their first 
concern Avas toleration, and they became the 
champions of the movement for limiting State 
interference in every direction.* 

(j^) Puritanism and art. — The relations of 
Puritanism to art and literature are not easy to 
define. The movement has been Avrongly held 1 
responsible for the general degradation in taste, 
especially in architecture, whiejS took place in the 
18th century. Much vandalism has been attri- 

1 See Irene Parker, DUttnting Academia in England. \ 

Cambridge, 1914. i 

2 Of. D. Campbell, 27te Euritan, !. S2. 1 

s See on this eubject Max Weber, ‘The Ethic of Protestantlem I 

and the Spirit ol Capitalism,’ two artfc in ArcTdv fUr Sarial- 
wissemcha/l, xx. [1903J, xxi. [1904] : E. Troeltech, Die Soeial- 
Uhren der ehrisiliehen Kirchen, Tubingen, 1912; H. Levv, 
Economic Liberalism, London, 1913 ; and an essay by H. Q. 
Wood, in Prapertv : its Bights and Dutia, London, 1916. 


bnted to Puritans in Avhich they only shared or did 
not share at all.* It is of course clear that 
Puritanism tended to dissociate itself from certain 
forms of art, particularly the dramatic art and the 
stage, Avhich it treated as hopelessly corrupt, and 
whose moral recovery itl consequently tended to 
retard. It is also of the essence of Puritanism 
that it depreciated the outivard. Calvinism has 
been called ‘ the ugliest of all religions.” Its sym- 
bolism is of the plainest. Dependence on the out- 
ward is discouraged. The central emphasis on God’s 
righteousness stul further contributed to a neglect 
and a distrust of the merely beautiful. The 
Puritan was intensely preoccupied Avith moral 
issues, and, as a result of the Puritan tradition, 
many have neglected and stunted the artistic sides 
of their nature. And yet this very concentration 
on the moral life and on the supremacy of God’s 
righteousness has not been Avithout its vivifying 
influence on art and literature. The deepening of 
the inner life due to Puritanism Avas bound to find 
expression. 

* Puritanism in itself Is Ul-fitted to produce a great art. Yet 
the inward life' of the soul may be intense and the more 
Intense because it does not readily distribute itself through 
appointed forms : and absorbing thoughts and passions cannot 
fail in some way to discover or to create that outward vehicle 
through which alone they can secure a complete self* 
realisation.'* 

Nor is the self-discipline of the Puritan unfavour- 
able to art. 

‘For the maintenance of high passion the habit of moral 
restraint is In the long run more favourable than the habit of 
moral relaxation.'* 

And it may be urged that, in the last resort, art 
reaches its highest achievements precisely through 
the practice of moral renunciation, i.e. through the 
Puritan acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
God’s righteousness. 

‘Ho man does real Justice to beauty till be feel the moral 
beauty ol resisting beauty— upon due occasion. There is some, 
thing incomplete in artistic taste till it see, with so great an 
artist 08 Plato, the beauty of Puritanism.’* 

4 . Summary. — To sum up, the Puritans stood 
for an ecclesiastical ideal, the chief importance of 
which lay in asserting that the Church must not 
be made the tool of the State. In thus maintain- 
ing the independence of the Church, and also the 
necessity of a democratic element in Church 
government, the Puritans promoted constitutional 
liberty and very powerfully influenced British 
ideals of government. These ideals they carried 
with them into the colonies which they founded 
in America, where their conception of Church 
and of State found freer expression. Through 
the United States Puritanism has perhaps ex- 
erted an even greater influence on the Anglo- 
Saxon world than it has through its effects on 
British character. By means of a definite if 
narroAv theology Puritanism has shaped the think- 
ing of generations of Englishmen on the great 
themes of religion. By its insistence on strict self- 
discipline it has inculcated ‘ a steady and almost 
stolid dutifulness,’ Avhich has expressed itself 
largely in industry and in industrial progress, but 
Avhich is apparent in all professions and careers in 
the men and Avomen avEo have come under the 
influence of the Puritan tradition. If Puritanism 
has favoured the groAvth of democracy, it has also 
developed those qualities of_ self-control and of 
devotion to duty Avithout Avhich no democracy can 
he preserA-ed from corruption. In temper and out- 
look Puritanism has shoAvn some of the defects 
associated Avith the someAA'hat parallel JeAvish 
movement known as Pharisaism. The Puritans 
leaned too much to the OT. Their belief in 

1 See J. Crouch, Puritanitm and Art, London, 1910. 

STiele, ap. W. B. Selbie, Lifif of A» if. Fairbaim, London, 
W14, p. 105. 

* Dowden, p. 9. * SO* 

® P; T. Forsyth, Christ cn Famassus, I^ndon, 1913, p. 280. 
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original sin led to a too sweeping depreciation of 
human nature and to harsh, unsympathetic judg- 
ments on opponents. Their relipon tended to 
lack gladness, and their ‘cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God ns the God of righteous- 
ness alone, and not as also the God of ]oy and 
heanty and intellectual light.’/ But no movement 
of religions thought could fail to ennoble human 
life and to possess permanent worth which, like 
Puritanism, was inspired with the .conception of 
the chief end of man as being to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever. 

LrraitATtJRB. — ^Besides the works mentioned in the erticie, 
the foliowincr should be consulted : i. GENERAL RISTORIES,-— 

D. Neal, The Hiet, of the PuritanSt 3 vols., London, 1837; 

B. BrooK The Lives of the Puritans, to 166S, 8 toIs,, do. 1813 ; 
J. B. Marsden, Sist. of the Early Puritans, to do. 1850, 
MisLofthe Later Puritans, 1545-^2, do. 1862; W. H. Frere, 
The English Church in the Reigns < 3 f Elizabeth and James /. 
(1$SS-16S5) {ssHist, of Eng, cAurcA, v.), do. 1004 ; W. H. 
Hutton, The English Chur^from the Accession of Charles I, 
to the Death of (1625-1714) (=sHwf. of Eng. Church, W.), 

do. 1903; J. Brown, The English Puritans (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature), Cambridge, 1910. 

ii. ElTZABETHAP PRRlTAitlSit.-^The Secondt Parte of a 
Register, ed. A. Peel, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1016 ; R. G. Usher, 
The Presbyterian Movement, 1552-59, London, 1905; W. Pierce, 
An Eist. Introd. (o th£ 3tarprelate Tracts, do. 1903; The 
Marprelate Tracts, ed. W. Pierce, do. 1911. 

lii. PBRITAElSSr IE STUART PERIOD AND CORSfORKEALTB, 
— "W, A, Shaw, BisL of the English Church during the Civil 
TTara and under the Commonteeallh, 1640-60, 2 vols,, London, 
1900; G. B. Tatham, The Puritans in Poicer, Cambridge, 
1913, Lr. J. Walker and tA< Suferings of the Clergy, do. 1911 ; 

E. Calamy, Abridgement of Richard Baxter*s Uist. of his Life 
and Times'^, do, 1713 ; S. R. Gardiner, The first tieo Stuarts 
and the Puritan Reooiution, 1603-60^, do. 1SS& 

H. G. Wood. 

PURITY. — A fine pass^e from the works of 
the Cambridge Platonist Henry More (1614-87) 
will give a good idea of the wide meaning which 
the gospel attaches to the word ‘ purity ’ : 

‘By purity I understand a due moderation and rule over all 
the Joys and pleasures of the flesh, bearing so strict an hand 
and bavins so watehtul an eye over their subtle enticements 
and allurements and so firm and loyal aflection to that idea of 
celestial beaut}' set up in our minds, that neither the pains of 
the body nor the pleasures of the animal lile shall ever work us 
below our spiritual happiness and all the compatible enjoy- 
ments of that life that is truly Dlv'ine ; and in this conspicuously 
is contained whatever either moral temperance or fortitude 
can pretend to.' s 

To this large conception of the meaning of purity 
corresponds the view of Augustine that the purity 
of heart mentioned in Mt 5® means single-hearted- 
ness’ or simplicity : 

* Hoc est mundum cor quod est eirapiex cor.'S ‘ Hie est vere 
castns qui Beum attendit, et ad ipsum eolum se tenet.' < 

It thus appears that ‘purity,’ like ‘temperance’ 
and ‘sobriety,’ has, properly speaking, a wider 
sense than is usually connected with the word. It 
connotes the singleness or simplicity of a nature 
which finds the perfect satisfaction of its desires in 
God. The opposite of purity is uncontrolled or 
misdirected desire ; and the characteri.stic reward 
of purity is the vision which is man’s true life : 
‘ Vita hominis visio Dei.’ ® 

The origin and usage of the word are sufficiently- 
dealt with in SDB, s.v. It will suffice to recall 
the obvious fact that the idea of purity, like that 
of holiness, gradually passed over from the material 
and ceremonial sphere into the range of ethical 
ideas ; the notion of outward consecration or dedi- 
cation to the service of the Deity gave way in 

I Bowden, p. H. 

* ‘ Of the Divine Life,' ch. xiL (Theol. Wtir}:s. London, 1703, 
p.37). 

* De Sfrtn. Dom, in Sionte, 1 . it 8. 

*De JBeata Tifa, IS; of- John Smith, SeJect Diseenims, 
London, 1660, p. 432 : * Ever}* particulnr good is a blossom of 
me First Goodness ; ever}* created excellency is a beam descend- 
ing from the Father of lights ; and, should we separate all 
these partienlaritin from God, all afiection spent upon them 
would be unchaste and their embraces adulterous. We should 
lore all things in God, and God iu all things, because He is all 
in all, the beginning and original of being, the perfect idea of 
ineir goodness and the end of their motion.' 

h Iren. iv. xx. 7. 


process of time to that of inward sanctity. In 
this process the teaching of the Hebrew prophets 
played a conspicuous part.* The culminating 
point is perhaps marked in onr Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mk (Mt Christ’s saying 

about the thing that ‘ defileth a man ’ in fact dis- 
tinguishes between two spheres, the physical and 
the spiritual, which men had hitherto tended to 
confuse. Henceforth, ns Christians were led to 
perceive, ‘“pollution” (t6 xoivowfiot) in the sense 
contemplated by the Scribes can be predicated only 
of that which affects man’s moral nature.’ ’ It is 
interesting to trace anticipations of this principle 
in ancient writers — e.ff., Cicero : 

•Caste Jubet lex adire ad decs, animo videlicet, in quo sunt 
omnia : nec toUifc castimoniam corporis ; sed hoc oportet 
inteiligi, cum roultura animus corpori praestet, observeturque, 
ut casta corpora adhibeantur, multo esse in auimis id servandum 
magis. Nam incestum vel aspersione aquae vel dierum numero 
tollitur ; animi labes neo diuturnitate evanescere nec amnibus 
ullis elui potest.' * 

As in the case of other virtues which re-appear in 
Christian ethics, the idea of purity directly depends 
upon the Christian conception of Cod ns a Being to 
wmom ‘ all hearts are open and all desires known.’* 

I. Purity in the narrow sense of freedom from 
sensual pollution was a virtue which, before the 
coming of Christ into the world, held at best a 
recarions position. Israel cannot be said to have 
een very far above the general level of the ancient 
■world in this respect. Where polygamy is not 
condemned, no very high standard of purity can 
he expected, and grave lapses from chastity in OT 
times were of frequent occurrence. These were 
often closely connected with Israel's inveterate 
tendency to idolatrj', and in fact the prophets 
usually describe the apostasy of the nation as 
‘adultery’ (Hos 2, Jer 3, Ezk 16, etc.). As re- 
gards the Gentile world, heathen moralists could 
inculcate purity only by appealing to self-regarding 
and prudential motives. They had no resources 
for taming or restraining the force of human 

S assion. Purity was a virtue of which men 

espaired. St. Paul in his sombre picture of 
lieathen degradation regards the Gentiles as actu- 
ally given over to an abandoned mind (Ho I***'®, 
Eph 4’* 5”*'). Religion itself was corrupted at the 
source ; the current mythology was a chief factor 
in the general demoralization. The better ele- 
ments in the ancient religion passed over into the 
mysteries [q.v.), -which at least appealed to the 
sense of moral defilement, though they could not 
appease it. These bore their own imperfect witness 
to the truth that purity of life was needed for 
acceptable approach to God. 

No-w, Christianity dealt with the evil which was 
too strong for the heathen world by re-emphasizing, 
with sanctions peculiar to itself, the Stoic doctrine 
of the sanctity of the human body. Seneca had 
spoken of God os ‘near ns, with us, -within us,’ 
‘lodging in the human hody.’“ Epictetus had 
said ; 

‘Thou bearest God about with thee, within th}*Belt ; and thou 
dost not realize that thou art outraging Him with thv impure 
thoughts and thine unclean deeds, . . . God Himse'lf being 
present within thee and overlooking and overhearing all,' etc.® 
St Paul points to the body as the actual ‘ temple * 
of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 6^®) ; the bodies wliich are 
misused in sin are * the members of Christ* (1 Co 
6**). The sin of uncleanness does despite to the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit; it outrages that 
nature wliich the Son of God made His own and 
hallowed by contact with His deity ; henceforth 

1 S«e EDB, s.vv. * Unclean, Uncleanness,* * Holiness.* 

2H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark^, London. 
1902, p, 152, on Mk 718 f*. 

3 j)e Leg. ii. x. 24. 

4 See R.^0. Trench, Synonyms of the ET, Cambridge, 1854, 

5 Ixxxv., elAiJcpi»n]f, jcaSapoy. 

5 fip. Mor, xli., xxxi., quoted In J. B. Lightfoot, St, PauVa 
Epistle to the Philippians *, London, 1878, p. 2S0. 

6 Diss. n, viii. 11 f., quoted in Lightfoot, p. 314 f. 
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the body is ‘for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
bo^ ’ (I Co 6“), We find an echo of this language 
in TertulUan’s passionate assertion of the sanctity 
and dignity of the material which the Son of God 
has condescended to assume and to hallow. 

‘Ood forbid that He shonid abandon to everlasting destruc- 
tion the labour of His own hands, the object of His care, the 


Christian purity is in fact sanctioned by motives 
peculiar to the religion of the Crucified. _ It forms 
a part of that selt-control (dyicpdreta) which is the 
most characteristic element in Christian morality, 
and which was ‘ primarily identified with sexual 
purity, and then extended to include renunciation 
of the world and mortification of the flesh.’* 
Purity is the spirit which strives to bring every 
bodily impulse, every affection, every passion, 
every faculty — thought, imagination, memory — 
into subjection to Christ. But it is important to 
remember that purity implies not mere abstinence 
from illicit pleasure but the positive dominion of 
the Holy Spirit in man. The way to purity lies 
through the practice of self-control in all things 
great and small (1 Co 9“). This is pointed out 
more at length elsewhere (see art. Temperance). 

There are certain safeguards of purity which 
may be mentioned here. 

(a) Of religious faith something has already been 
said. The gospel supplied a new and powerful 
motive to purity in teaching the sanctity of the 
body, hallowed by the Incarnation and redeemed 
^ the Passion of the Son of God. That which 
He had worn as a vesture, exalted to the throne 
of heaven and made the temple of the Spirit, 
could no longer be employed as an instrument of 
sin (Eo 

Tho prominence of this doctrine In the NTIs n proof of 'the 
Intense desire which religion has to protect the founts of life 
against whatever might destroy, waste, or pollute them.' 
Ohristianity * erects a sacred fence round the most dangerous 
ptaces in our life.' It does not despise the body, but labours 
■to preserve and increase vitality. With this motive, it visits 
with Its sternest censure any assertions of the individual's right 
" to do what he will with his own " body.' s 

Purther, if purity implies the right direction of 
desire, the gospel brou^t to bear upon the force 
of passion ‘the expulsive power of a new affection’ 
in so far as it inspired and developed the love of 
God and of man for God’s sake. 

(i) Christ’s law of mortification has an obvious 
bearing on the process of self-purification. ‘If 
thine eye offend tnee, pluck it out.’ Mortification 
implies something more than mere self-restraint, 
the habit of which in other matters is so essential 
a condition of victory over fleshly sin. It implies 
the cutting off of even innocent pleasures that are 
found perilous to purity. It implies the use of 
what Jeremy Taylor* calls ‘some rudenesses’ 
towards the body (cf. 1 Co 9”, mrwjridfw, SovXayaym) 
— spare diet, occasional fasting, habitual abstin- 
ence, and other wholesome austerities ,- it means 
also continual watchfulness against the beginnings 
and least occasions of evil. 

(c) Occupation is also a valuable and necessary 
safeguard. While sloth and ease are the frequent 
forerunners of impurity, any kind of employment 
which leaves few vacant spaces of time is of great 
benefit. 

{d) Of the power of prayer and of the recollec- 
tion of the Divine presence it is needless to speak. 
Withont^thera purity in its perfectness is impossible. 
One particular remedy may, however, be mentioned, 
namely, recoUection of the sympathy of Christ 
with the tempted. He has felt the full pressure 

1 De Itenirr. Cam. 9. 

2 A. Harnack, The Expansion of Chrtstianitv, Ene. tr 

Londoji, 1904, i. 111. ■ 

3 W. K. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in Religion. London. 
1906J). 74. 

4 Rolp Living, ch. ii. sect. 8. 


of temptation, yet ivithout sin (He 4”), and one 
great aid to purity is the thought of His example, 
of the travau which He underwent in order to be 
made in all things like unto His brethren, and of 
the cross on which He endured the open shame 
which is the appropriate penalty of secret sin 
(He 12*). 

(c) Finally, we must bear in mind that the desire 
which occasions the sin of impurity finds its ap- 
propriate hallowing in marriage. 

'Honourable marriage bath a natural elBcacy, besidre a 
virtue by diidne blessing, to cure the inconveniences which 
otherwise might ofilict persons temperate andlsober.' i 

2 . Purity in the larger sense is virtually equiva- 
lent to ‘simplicity’ or ‘single-mindedness.’ 

‘ It carries on to the whole of our nature that watchful reserve 
and restrahit which it imposes upon the body.' * 

Purity means the integrity of a will dedicated to 
God in perfect simplicity of purpose; it implies 
not the sacrifice of innocent desires, but the con- 
secration of them; not the effort to acquire a 
single virtue, such as chastity or purity in the 
narrower sense, but the striving after goodness in 
the widest sense. Purity of intention consists in 
seeking to please God in all things and to make 
His glory the object of eve^ act and word. The 
pure heart is that which is continually seeking 
God, passing through all things onwards and 
upwards to God, embracing one only object of 
life, and holding fast to a single purpose amid the 
bewildering multiplicity of calls and duties, claims 
and responsibilities, which make life difficult and 
complex. The pure heart is undivided, nndis- 
tracted, unsophisticated. It imparts to character 
that ‘moral unity’ which Christ in a supreme 
degree exhibits, the unity which springs from de- 
votion to a single end— the love and service of God. 

And the reward of this purity is vision, insight, 
illumination (Mt 6’). ‘ Cor pumm penetrat caelum 
et infemum.’* Aquinas connects the beatitude 
‘Beati mundo corde,’ etc., irith the Holy Spirit’s 
gift of ‘understanding.’ The reward of purity is 
a certain freedom from intellectual illusion and 
error; by purity of heart, ‘etsi non videamus de 
Deo quid est, videmus tamen quid non est.’* The 
perfect vision which shall satisfy not only the 
intellect but every element in man’s complex 
nature is the consummation of a process that 
begins in this life — the cleansing of the heart, and 
conscience from aU lower aims than the service of 
God. Purity, in fact, in its completeness is the 
effect on the character of true faith in God (Ac 15*), 
the faith that works by love (Gal 5*). So Bernard 
makes it to consist in two things which are both 
different aspects of love : ‘in quaerenda gloria Dei 
et utilitate proximi.’” For purity is, as we have 
already noticed, not mare abstinence, not the mere 
cleansing of the heart from wrong or inordinate 
desires, but desire or love directed aright, and 
finding in God and His service the one true and 
satisfying end of human life. The pure heart 
seeks not God’s gifts merely, but Himself. It 
thinks of Him as the only adequate response to 
the deepest yearnings of human nature. It be- 
lieves that what He is, rather than what He gives, 
is the true life of man. 

*12le non aliquid ex ils quae condldit; eed se ipsom tlb! dat 
Ad fruenduro, se ipsuia oranjum conditorem.' 6 

Literatdre.— Art. ‘Eeuschheit' in PRE^; Augustine and 
others on the Sermon on the Mount; G. Congreve, Christian 
Zitye, London, 1899; F. W. Robertson, ser. HI., do. 

1876, DO. 10; E. Caird, Lay Sermons and Addresses, do. 
1907, p. 205 £f.; W. P. du Bose, TAu Gospel in the Gospels, 
do. 1006, p. 112 ff. R. L. OTTLEY. 
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PURUSA.—PurwOT signifies in Sanslcrit 'man,’ 
then ‘the living principle in men and in other 
heings,’ and finally ‘ the supreme Spirit,’ hoth the 
supremo personal God of theism and the impersonal 
Tvorld-soul in a pantheistic sense. 

As early as the Kigi’eda (x. 90) there is found 
a hymn, which reappears ndth several variations 
in later Vedic texts, wherein the purusa is de- 
scribed as the primeval Being, as the personifica- 
tion and starting-point of the whole universe. 
The heavens, the atmosphere, and the earth pro- 
ceed forth from the^un/ja, also the sun and moon, 
gods, men, and animals. From the head, the 
arms, the legs, and the feet of the punisa respect- 
ively are derived (according to vv. 11, 12) the 
four castes of men, which are here mentioned for 
the first time in Indian literature. Since in this 
hymn, though only in mythological fashion, the 
thought of man’s identify with the universe is 
expressed, we may see in it an anticipation of the 
main teaching of the Upanisads and the Vedanta 
(w.u.), that is, of the doctrine of the essential 
identity of the inner man, the soul, ivith Brah- 
man, or the soul of the universe. 

In the philosophical systems of India the word 
purusa is used m the same sense as the more 
common dtman to denote the souls of living beinra ; 
and this is done independently of the patticular 
meaning attached to the word, whether, as in the 
Vedanta, the individual souls are conceived as 
one with the indivisible soul of the universe or, 
as in the Sankhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Nyayn {qq.v.), 
as existing in infinite numbers. 

IjnnoiTusi.— P. Denssen, AUgtmeine GescAichU dtr PhUo- 
topfiie, Leipzig, 1894, 1. 1, pp. 150 g., 2S3ff., Env. tr.. The Phiio- 
Sophy 0 / the Upanishads, Edinburgh, 1906 ; F. Max MuUer, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. 831-343. 

R. Garde. 

PUSEY, — Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), 
scholar and divine and leader of the Oxford 
Movement (g.u.) in the Church of England, later 
known as tlie Catholic Revival, was regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 
from 1828 to his death. This croivn m)pointment, 
combiningwithitacanonry of Christchurch, gave 
him a central and independent position, from 
which he was able, by hooks, sermons, and indi- 
vidual personal dealings, to give a unity of char- 
acter and aim to the Movement, both in its earlier 
and to a great extent also in its later phases. 

_r. His place in English life. — Pusey was by 
birth an English gentleman ‘ of the old school’ (cf. 
the anecdote in Liddon’s Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, i. 186), and it may he said that some of 
the best infiuenees of his time had combined in the 
formation of his mind and character. He was one 
of the first English theologians to study German, 
and in two long visits to Berlin, Bonn, and 
Gottingen in 18^-27 he worked under Freytag, 
Ewald, Tholnck, Schleiermacher, and Eichhom, 
and came to know what scholarship meant to 
them. 

'From Eichhorn Pusey learnt the vastness of the -world of 
modern leaminc and the standard of work which was necessary 
In order to explore it. When in later years he would say, '* A 
German professor would think nothing of doing so and so," he 
meant Eichhom ' (Liddon, i. 74). 

Pusey was a fellow of Oriel at the time -when 
this common-room was the intellectual centre of 
Oxford, and until his ivife’s death in 1839 he mixed 
freely_ in all the varied life of the university. 
Even in the deep seclusion from ordinary society 
which he inflicted upon himself after that date he 
was in touch through his family with the life of 
the English upper classes, and such sermons as 
that entitled ‘Why did Dives lose his Soul!’ 
(preached in All Saints’, Margaret Street, on Ash 
'' ednesday, 1865), or ‘ Our Pharisaism’ (delivered 
in Sh Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on Ash Wednesday, 


1888), show his unerring insight into their spiritual 
needs. This is an important element in Pusey’s 
life, which has not always been sufficiently recog- 
nized. In social life no less than in scholarship he 
was a man whom none could patronize or despise, 
and he knew how to speak to Victorian society 
about its -vulgarity and worldliness with a search- 
ing directness which could not be evaded or ignored 
(cf. his rebuke to a lady in Spiritual Letters of 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, London, 1898, p. 77, and 
to the heads of houses in Oxford for their luxury 
[Liddon, ii. 110]). Students of 19th cent, manners 
would find a great deal of material in his sermons. 
In Liddon’s Life, i. 51, there is a charming account 
of Lady Emily Herbert, who was married to his 
brother Philip in 1822, and of her relations -ndth 
Pusey, which helps to put this side of his life 
into true perspective. 

2 . His part in the Oxford Movement. — In 
the Church revival which began in 1833 the 
acknowledged leaders were Pusey, Keble, and 
Newman, and Pusey’s special part in the -work 
may best he understood by comparing his mind 
and temperament with those of his tivo friends. 
Imagine, then, a young man, interested in religion, 
but inclined to scepticism, coming into contact 
with the three leaders of the Movement in its 
early days, and starting some controversial subject, 
such as the difficulty of heliering that there can be 
only one true Church. Kehle, we can imagine, 
jealous for the truth of God, and looking at the 
matter from a high mystical plane, would make 
some shrewd and unanswerable remark in very 
simple language, which would silence and perhaps 
somewhat abash the questioner, even if it did not 
altogether convince him. Newman wouldinstantly 
throw his mind sympathetically into the problem, 
and work it out speculatively, as if tmng to arrive 
at the truth about it for himself. Pusey, on the 
other hand, would concentrate his attention on the 
questioner, would study his character, and begin 
to try to convince him of the truth. He had, that 
is to say, pre-eminently the mind of a pastor, and 
had no taste or capacity for speculation. Thus in 
a religious movement his would not be the mind to 
originate the ideas, or even to give them striking 
expression. His work would be to translate them 
into action and to press them upon men’s atten- 
tion. Pusey’s emmence lies in his immense 
strength of character and of conviction. To this 
he added very great learning, and the power of 
bringing it to bear upon the matter in hand in 
that cumulative and somewhat uncritical manner 
which was more controversially effective in those 
days than it would be in ours. 

‘ Pusey,' said R. W. Church, commenting on the significance 
of his adhesion to theoriginal Tract writers, ‘ fcnewthe meaning 
of real learning. In controversy it was his siedge.hammer and 
battie-mace, and he had the strong and sinewy hand to use it 
with eltect ’ (quoted in Liddon, I. 358). 

The most striking contemporary appreciation of 
his personality and influence is in an essay by 
J. B. Mozley about the sermon which he preached 
on ‘ The entire Absolution of the Penitent,’ at the 
close of his two years’ suspension (1st Feb, 1846).* 

The religious principles and ideas which it was 
Pusey’s work to press home in this way into the 
unresponsive soil of Victorian England were not 
anything which he had acquired ns the result of a 
sudden conversion ; nor had they been adopted in 
any way as a working hypothesis to be tested by 
their success ; they were part and parcel of his 
whole self, acquired by tradition in childhood, 
and confirmed by all the experiences and studies of 
early manhood. He never had any temptation to 
doubt, and was always in the mental position of a 
teacher. If the truth which he thus held so con- 

^ Liddon, ill. 69, and J. B. ilozley, Etsays, Historical and 
ThcologieaP, L. London, 18S4. 
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fidently %vere attacked, his nature would rise up 
to defend it with all the ardour of a crusader, and 
he would be ready to face all reverses and difficul- 
ties uith the uncompromising courage of an early 
Christian martyr. Church’s judgment about him 
was that he was ‘ a man after all to rank with 
religious leaders of high mark in all ages.’ ^ His 
temperament was thus essentially that of the 
ecclesiastic, and he was mercilessly severe to any- 
thing tliat seemed to him like a dilettante attitude 
towards religion, but genuine unbelief he wjm 
quite able to understand and to meet sympatheti- 
cally. While still an undergraduate, he had tried 
unsuccessfully to uin an old school friend from 
atheism, and this experience left a deep and very 
important mark upon him {Liddon, i- 46). It is 
true, indeed, of all the early Tractarians that they 
felt themselves to be striving not for the triumph 
of one particular form of Christianity, but for the 
maintenance of genuine religion as a whole. In 
this they were far in advance of their time, ^d it 
is one reason perhaps for the strong prejudice 
which they had to overcome. Soldiers are not 
popular in countries which think themselves secure 
(ch the striking speech made by Lord Salisbury 
after Posey’s death [Liddon, iv. 391 f.]). This may 
have been also in part a cause of that simplicity 
in Pusey’s outlook which made him, as a Roman 
Catholic writer says, unable ever * to calculate the 
effect of his arguments on any who differed from 
him.’* With this directness and intensity of 
character he combined an equally strong capacity 
for affection. The controversies and work of the 
Tractarians must never be thought of apart from 
that iKTitirjt ayivTj (1 P 4®) which bouncf them to 
each other, and the refined family life which was 
the permanent background of all their activities. 
The movement had uideed its centre in a univer- 
sity, but there was none of that easy tolerance or 
that cold-blooded aloofness from the real world in 


its leaders which make religious people rightly 
suspicious of the word ‘acawmic.’ 

3. Theological position. — ^The foregoing con- 
siderations are necessary for a right understanding 
of Pusey’s theology. The Tractarians were prac- 
tical religious reformers, and the moral struggle 
against unbelief was always before them. They 
were never sitting, as it were, calmly in the study, 
as historians or critics or compilers of dogmatic 
systems. They were not, like the Scholastics, the 
products of a settled ecclesiastical world, nor, like 
the modem Biblical scholar, did they stand aside 
from the problems of practical religious endeavour. 
Their theological work was all called out by the 
needs of a religions revival and by the combat 
with teachers umom they felt to be hindering it. 

Pusey’s lasting contribution to the religious 
thought of his time is the conception of Christianity 
as being necessarily a single whole. This was the 
natoal result of the apologetic preoccupation 
noticed above. God is one, and Jesus Christ is one, 
and the Word of God through Jesus Christ is one. 
So also must be the life of the Church and the faith 
of the Church. These are almost commonplace 
assumptions with Christians nowadays, but they 
Me to a very great extent the legacy of the 
Tractarians and the result of the conflict of the 
Tractarians with the leading tendencies of their 
time. A recent Broad Church writer, V. F. Storr, 
charges Pusey and the other Tractarian leaders 
with haying had a narrow outlook on their time, 
with being out of sympathy with fits aims, and 
lacking insight into its fresh problems. 


1 Li/e and Ltitert of Dean Chureh, London, 1S96 o. 182. 
» W. Birr}-, 'Pusey ind Puseyism.’ in CB lii. 683. 


period of its existence : i period which they assumed was to be 
thenonu and pattern for all time. The object of their endeavour 
was, confessedly, not to construct a new theology, but to 
recover an old one’ (The Development of Bnglieh 2'Xeofogrin 
the Sineteenlh Century, 1S00-1S&}^ London, 1913, p. £57). 

To write like this is to be blind to the whole 
moral aim and achievement of the Oxford Jlove- 
ment on its theological side. It is like blaminf 
pioneers among brashwood for not raising crops as 
quickly as their neighbours on the prairie. Pusey 
and his friends found the ground occupied by the 
two formidable obstacles of Bible-worship and 
ration.alism, and they had not only to expose their 
logical weaknesses, but also to overcome the 
obstinate self-satisfaction with which they were 
rooted in men’s minds. Pusey’s careftJ study of 
the way in which Christian thought in Gennany 
■was being dissolved by rationalism made him keen 
to observe its symptoms elsewhere, and in his first 
big work, the tract on baptism,* he pointed out 
in masterly fashion that the evangelicm appeal to 
the Bible suffered from preebely the same logical 
inconsistencies. 

By rationalism he meant, says his biographer, ' that atticnde 
of mind which alloa-a Beasou to limit the poasibUlties of Revela. 
tion, instead of confining itself to its legitimate work of testing 
its evidence and understanding its moral weight’ (Liddon, 
iv. 41. 

And in his first public controversy, in 1836 — the 
protest against the appointment of K. D. Hampden 
as regius professor of divinity — Pusey defined the 
principle of rationalism, against which they were 
fighting, thus : 

*Tbe assumption that uncontrolled human reason In ita 
present degraded form is the primary interpreter of God’s 
Word, vvithout any regard to those rules or principles of inter- 
pretation which hare miided the judgments of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church in all a^s of its history and under erery 
variety of its warfare’ (t6. i. 37SX 

That the evangelicals were lomcally not different 
from the rationalists he showed from their rmeo- 
tion of the plain sacramental teaching of Holy 
Scripture on the subject of baptism^ [ib. i. ch. _xv.) 
because it does not fit in witn their preconceived 
notions of * spiritual ’ or ‘ gospel ’ truth. 

* A great deal of the Bible,’ be d^ared, 'is thus nowaday 
read with what, if men examined it, they would find to be the 
very spirit of unbelief’ (SeripCural Views of Roly Baptism^ 
p. 150). 

He argued that the evangelicals, in that they 
rejected the sacramental view of baptism, while 
accepting the doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘ although 
the one doctrine is declared in Holy Scripture as 
explicitly, as incidentally and ns variously’ as the 
other, were applying a rationalistic ‘solvent’ to 
the totality of Bible truth. This eclectic method 
of dealing with the Bible was justified in evangeli- 
cal circles on the ground that they were fixing 
their attention upon the ' kernel ’ of the gospel. 
Pusey meets this contention in a finely indignant 
passage, which might be quoted as a motto for the 
whole Tractarian teaching : 

* I would by tbe ^"ay,* he says, * protest against such illustra- 

tions, whereby men, too commonly, embolden themselves to 
call any portion of God’s Institution for our salvation “husk” 
or ’‘shell” or the like; let It seem to us never so external, It 
can in no stage of the Christian course be dispensed with, 
which these similitudes would imply. Rather if we use any 
image, we might better speak of the whole Gospel as an elbdr of 
immortality, whereof some ingredients may be more powerful 
than the r^t, but the efficacy of the whole depends upon the 
attemperament of the several portions; and we, who formed 
neither our ovra souls, nor this cure for them, dare not speak 
slightingly of the necessity of any portion* (v6. p. 6, quoted 
from TracU Jor ths London, 1842, vol. ii. pt. li.). 

4. The appeal to antiquity. — Pusey’a nrimary 
contention, in other words, was that Cnristian 
truth must be treated as a whole, and that it must 
he approached, like any other subject-matter, with 
a scientific submission to fact and in a historical 
^irit, instead of with arbitrary assumptions. 
However much men may differ from him as to the 
application of these principles, they should at any 
I 1 Scriptural Vicirs of B61\/ BaptUm, Oxford, 1SS5 (containing 
nos. 67, 6S, and 69 of the 2Vac(i/or tAe Tinws), 
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rate give him credit for having in this way cleared 
the gronnd for the intelligent modem study of 
theology. 

Every one in that day looked on the Bible as 
the Eource of religious truth, and for the most 
part he did not need to go behind that. Puseya 
contention merely was that the Bible must be 
studied in its proper historical context of the early 
undivided Church. If it were objected to him by 
Evangelicals that by this deference to the Pathers 
he was thereby settmg up an authority other than 
that of Holy Scripture, he would answer ; 

‘The contrast in point ol authority is not between Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers, but between the Fathers and tt*; 
not between the book interpreted and the interpreters, but 
bc^een one of interpreters and another ; between ancient 

Catholic truth and modern priNTvte opinions ; not between the 
Word of God and the word of man, but between varying modes 
q( understanding the Word of God* (Liddon, i. <18X 

This appeal to antiquity was not with Pusey, it 
should he noticed, something that conid be applied 
in a mechanical way. It was an appeal to the 
whole mind of an age ‘ which had deeper and truer 
thoughts, an altogetlierdeeper way of newing things 
than modems ’ (16. i. 410), and the early Christ- 
ian writers are of permanent value not as supply- 
ing an infallible authority in matters of either 
faith or practice, but as being a great reservoir 
of true Christianity, in which those who would 
understand Holy Scripture for themselves should 
first be steeped. This standard is, of course, very 
difficult to apply to indiiddual questions at any 
articular moment, and is perhaps difficult to 
efend in the face of a hard unsympathetic logic, 
whether from Roman Catholics or from sceptics, ! 
hat Posey believed that it represents a traly 
spiritual and theologically satisfactory conception 
of the authority of the Church, within which all 
that is tme both in Romanism and in Protestantism 
is seen to be embraced. The effect of this line of 
thought upon an able young man who had been 
brought up as a Methodist may be seen in 
Gregory’s autobiography,* and a clear sketch of 
the practical conemsions to which it led is given 
in a letter of Posey’s in 1840 answering the ques- 
tion, ‘ WhatisPuseyismt' (Liddon, ii, 140). For an 
account of the ‘ Library of the Fathers,’ edited by 
Pusey and his friends, in order to make the chief 
Patristic writings available for English readers, 
see ib. i. ch, xidii. 

5. Attitude _ towards science and criticism. — 
AYithin the limits of space available in a work 
like the present it has seemed better to draw out 
these broader aspects of Pusey’s teaching than to 
go into the detailed controversies which accom- 
panied the application of his principles to the life 
of the Church of England. A list of the main 
controversies is given for reference below. 

The Oxford Movement proper was previous to 
the theological difficulties connected irith evolu- 
tion and other scientific hypotheses, and Pusey 
was the only one of its leaders who lived on into 
that new period. He describes the change that 
had taken place in thought in an interesting letter 
to his old pupil J. B. Mozley when he returned to 
Oxford in 1671 as regius professor of dii-inity (16. 
iv. 221). Pusey was always a good friend to tlie 
teaching of natural science when he felt it was 
not being used to undermine religion, and he was 
much more alive to its importance than many of 
the ‘ liberal’ theologians of his time. In 1855 the 
final vote of £30,000 for the constmotion of the 
mnse^ at Oxford would have been lost if he and 
his friends had not supported it (ib. iv. 332). One 
of his last sermons bore the characteristically 
wmbrous title Un-science, not Science, adverse to 
Fhif ft (London, 1S78), and is described by his bio- 

^ Grtgory, 1S10-J9}} : being the AuicUography of 

Potert Gregory, Dean of SI, PauVs, London, 1912. 


grapher irith good reason ‘as a permanent and 
most valuable contribution to the right under- 
standing of the relations between Briigion and 
Science^ (Liddon, iv. 335 ; cf. p. SO). In regard to 
the science of Biblical criticism Pusey, it is well 
known, withdrew his first book, The Theology of 
Germany, from circulation {ib. i. 175) and never 
relaxed from an attitude of inflexible conservatism. 
It shonld be noted, however, that this was due 
not to any obscurantist aversion to free inquiry, 
bnt, like everything else in his life, to his pre- 
occupation with practical religion and to his con- 
victions about the truth and unity of the Christian 
Revelation. The new views, he felt, were in large 
measure the products of an intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which the truth of the Incarnation was 
ignored or denied, and the writers tended to |he 
‘ totally insensible to the religious import ’ of the 
literature with which they were dealing (i6. i. 73, 
iv. 65, 74). His ‘Fabian tactics’ in regard to 
their work have probably contributed much more 
than would often he aolaiowledged towards the 
creation of the far more satisfactory atmosphere in 
which English theologians are able to work to-day. 

1 6. Practical interest in church work. — Pnsey’s 

work has left a considerable mark upon the inAi- 
tutions and methods of the Anglican Church, no 
less than upon her theology. Of these the revival 
of the ‘religious life’ is the most remarkable. 
His desire for sisterhoods sprang perhaps ori^naily 
from his sense of the spiritual needs of the great 
cities and of the lack of outlet for the religions 
energies of unmarried women rather than from any 
deliberate intention to re-establish monasticism, 
but bis Patristic studies (Liddon, iii. 2) bad made 
him feel that the life of virgin self-consecration 
was an essential feature of the Catholic tradition, 
and so the two motives were closely combined. 
He had made it a subject of prayer for some years, 
and this seemed to find its first answer in the 
strong desire of his eldest daughter Lucy, who 
died in 1844 at the age of 15, to devote herself to a 
single life and to work for the poor. He ivrote 
from her deathbed to Neivman : 

*I renlured to gire her in charge to pray for ua ali In the 
presence of her Kedeemer, and, if it might be, for those institu- 
tions to which she had herself hoped to belong ' (Jh. ii. 3Sfi). 

Marian Hughes, who died in 1913 as mother of the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity in Oxford, dedicated 
herself to the ‘ religious life ’ os early as 1841 {ib. 
iii. 10), and the first community for women was 
founded on 26th March 1845. Its superior. Miss 
Langston, was later one of the nurses taken by 
Florence Nightingale to the Crimea (Maria Trench, 
Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life, London, 1900, p. 279). 
R. M. Benson, the founder of the first revived 
community for men in 1866, was also one of Pusey’s 
intimate friends {Letters of Richard hleui Benson, 
Oxford, 1916, pp. 6, 206, 328).* 

Pnsey’s overwhelming sense of the failure of the 
Church to minister to the great cities showed itself 
also in relation to the ordinary parochial system. 
At the time when he was composing the tract on 
baptism in 1835 he wrote an article on the need for 
new churches in London which gave ^the stimulus 
to Bishop Blomfield’s Metropolitan Churches 
Fund.“ He and his wife gave up their carriage, 
and started to live much more simply in order 
that he might snhscrihe to the fund. In 1845 he 
founded anonymously the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, which was consecrated in the same month 
as Nernnau seceded, and the course of nineteen 
sermons which were preached during the octave of 
the consecration was the first of those * parochial 

1 Cl. also Kussell's I>r. Pusey, 103 tf. ; for the onlj complete 
account of modern Anglican communities see S. I* Oliard and 
G. Crosse, Bictionarp of Snglish Church History- London, 
1912. 

a Liddon, L 329, and iv. S2. 
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missions’ which have now become an ordinary 
feature of English church work.’ In connexion 
witli this absorbing interest in tlie spiritual welfare 
of the great cities may be mentioned tbe personal 
help that Fusey gave in Bethnal Green during the 
outbreak of cholera in 1S66.® 

The pei-sonal reminiscences recorded by those 
with whom he worked there give a pleasant and 
vivid impression of his personality. 

* I sen’ed on the Committee of the hospital with Dr. Pusey/ 
wrote a clerpj'nian, ‘and verj’Oftenl met him at the bedside 
of the patients— simple, tender-hearted, and full of sympathy. 
If toe word “sweet" had not become somewhat canting — I 
should sa}' there was something: inexpressibly sweet in the 
smile and quiet laughter which so brightene<i his face when 
he was pleased and hopeful ’ (Liddon, iv. 143). This smile of 
Pusey’s, it maybe noted, 'vas appreciated also b3' one who was 
far from being his admirer in other waj*3. ‘Jenny Lind,* 
wrote Dean Stanley in 1S4S, * has been in Oxford for three days. 
"When animated she is perfectli* loveli*, and her smile is, with 
the exception of Dr. Pusey's, the roost heavenly' I ever beheld* 
(Letters 0 / J. B. 3Iozlei;, l^ndon, 1SS5, p. 196 ; cf. also Uddon, 
iii. lOSX 

Pusey’s influence upon individuals was very 
CTcat. From 1838 onwards he heard confessions 
from persons in every rank of life (Russell, p. 78), 
and, though strongly opposed to any idea or mak- 
ing private confession compulsory, he used fre- 
quentlj' to urge its practical nec^sity in the case 
of certain sins.’ His adaptations of Roman 
Catholic books of devotion, such as Scupoli’s 
Spiritual Combat,* though much criticized at tbe 
time,’ have greatly enriched the spiritual life of 
Anglicans, and helped to break down a great deal 
of the prejudice which is due to ignorance against 
the Roman Church. In 1856 he held a devotional 
conference of cler^ for a week in his house, and 
was one of the pioneers in beginning systematic 
‘ retreats ’ (q.v. ).’ In this connexion also shoold be 
mentioned his commentary on The Minor Prophets 
(Oxford, 1877), and his little volume of Private 
Prayers (London, 1883), which shows the simplic- 
ity and fen-our of his own devotional life. No 
undertaldnjj for which he was responsible was 
nearer to his heart than tbe ‘ Companions of the 
Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession 
for the Conversion ot Sinners,’ and the volume of 
Eleven Addresses (Oxford, I8GS) given in a retreat 
for this gild would suggest why a place has been 
sometimes claimed for him among the Englbh 
saints.’ 

7. Pusey’s principal controversies. — 

1S41-46. Jerusalem bishopric — the relation ol the Church ol 

Enuland to Lutheranism. 

1843. . His sermon on the Eucharist condemned, 

1845. , Letter to the English Churetiman on Kewman’s 

secession. 

1846. . The condemned doctrine ol the Eucharist reasserted 

and not challenged — * the power of the teys.' 

1547. . The Gorham judgment — the doctrine ot baptism. 

18.54. . The Denison case — the doctrine ot the Holy Eucharist 
1860. . Essai/g and Sevirtrs. 

1865-70. Heunion with the Homan Church. 

1670. . Dse of the Athanasian Creed. 

1S7L . The Purchas case — ritual questione (see also Liddon, 

iv. ch. viii.X Eor Issey's attitude towards chanpes 

in religious ceremonial cl. also ib, ii. 142, iv. 210, 360. 
1S73. , Declaration on confession and absolution. 

1879. . Dean Farrar's Efemof Hope. 

Literatcre. — H. P. Liddon, Life of Edvard Bouoerie 
Pmejp, 4 vols., London. 1693-94; G. W. E. Russell, Dr. 
Puseg, 'Leaders ot the Church’ series, do. 1907 (popular and 
throwing much fresh light on his personality, esp. chs, xii. and 
aiii.); a complete bibliography of Pusey's printed trooks, 
pamphlets, and sermons is given in Liddon. iv. 395-153. 
Special mention may be made ol The Church of England leaves 
her Children free to vhom to open their Griefs", Oxford, 1850, 
The Doctrine of the Real Presence as conlained in the Fathers, 
do. 1855, flTmf is of Faith as to everlasting Punishments do. 
ISSO. For letters to the archbishop ot Canterburv (IS13) and 
to the bishop ot London (1651) see Liddon, ii. 278, Hi. 297. 

Albert AVay. 


1 Liddon, IL 49<. ’Jh. iv. 111. * iii. 6S. and iv. 265 

4 L. Senpoli, The Spiritual Combat, vith the Path of 
Paradise, Eng. tv. [by E. B, Pusey], London, 1846, 

’ Liddon, ii. 394. 6 Jb, in. 377. 

7 Cf. a letter ot Newman’s about him, quoted in Liddon, i. 389. 


PYGMIES.— See Dwaefs and Pygmies, Ne- 

GHILLOS AND NEGRITOS. 

PYRRHONISM.— See Sceptics. 

PYTHAGORAS AND PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM. — I. Pythagoras. — Pythagoras was regarded 
as more than human by the members of the society 
wliich he founded, and all differences between them 
were supposed to be settled by the formula aMs 
l(!>a, ipse dixit. On the other liand, he had left no 
written statement of his doctrine, and little more 
than a century after his death the most divergent 
accounts of it were already current. AA''e find some 
Pythagoreans denying that the practice of abstin- 
ence formed any part at all of the master’s teaching, 
wliile others gave it the first place. This diver- 
gence seems to liave arisen from the ambiguous 
character of the society, which was from the first 
at once a religions order and a scientific school. 
AVe shall see grounds for thinking that the two 
things were one in the mind of Pythagoras himself, 
hut the scientific side of his doctrine ineritably 
attracted some, while others clnng to his religions 
beliefs and practices. By the 4th cent. B.C. the 
divergence had become so great that it is hard to 
find anything in common between the two sects 
except their reverence for the name of Pythagoras. 
As is natnral, we have no direct testimony from 
the Pythagorists of the strict observance, though 
the denials of the more enlightened members of the 
society would sufficiently prove their existence. 
Fortunately, however, they were a favourite sub- 
ject of ridicule with the 4th cent, comic poets, and 
we still have a considerable number of fragments 
in which they are made fun of for their squalid 
and penurious ways. It is perfectly plain that 
they did, ns a matter of fact, abstain not only from 
meat but from fish, and that they wore a peculiar 
costume and went barefooted. They also looked 
for a privileged position in the next world, and 
regarded their present life as a sojourn in a strange 
land (atroSvitla). For tlie rest, they are s<aid to have 
been lousy and dirty, which is the impression that 
ascetics are apt to make on men of the ivorld. 

This is a in-itter ot such importance for the historr of Greek 
religion that it may be well to give translations of a few frag- 
ments. The originals will he most readily found in A, W. 
Pickard-Carohridge, Select Fragments of the Greek Comic PoeU 
(Oxford, 1000), to which references are added. Aristoplion, in 
his Pgthagorist, says : ’In heaven’s name, do you think the 
men of former days that turned Pythagorists were so squalid 
bccanse they liked it, or that they enjoyed wearing coarse 
cloaks? Not a bit of it, in my opinion. It was from necessity, 
seeing they hadn't a thing, that they invented a fine pretext 
for economy, and establisiied canons useful to the poor. IVhy, 
serve up to'them fish or meat, and if they don't eat it up toes 
and all, I'm ready to be hanged ten times' (Pickard-Cambridge, 
p. 69X And again : ' He said he had descended to the dwelling- 
place of those below and had beheld each class of them, and 
that the ^nbagorists had a great adi-antago over all the dead. 
He said that Pluto would eat with them alone bccanse ot their 
piety'— 'The god is not particular, then, if he likes to keep 
company with such dirty fellows I' . . . 'And they eat vege- 
tables and wash them down with water, and none of our young 
men would put up with their lice and their old cloaks and their 
avoidance of baths ' (ib, p. 70). (. In tbe Tarentines of Alexis, the 
following dialogue occurred f-’ The Pythagorisers, as we are 
told, neither eat fish nor anything else with life in it (ep'hvxov'h 
and they alone drink no wine,'^' Epicharides eats dogs, though, 
and he is one of the Pythagoreans.* — ’Yes, but he kiUs thera 
first : for then they no longer have life in them.* — ’ They live on 
Pythagorisros and subtle words and chiselled thoughts (^pev~ 
riSes), and their d.aily fare is this. A fresh loaf for each and a 
cup of water, that’s all.* — ’Why, that isprison fare I’ (ib. p. 86), 
Other extracts will be found in Diels, rorsolraftl-si^, Berlin, 
1912, i. 373, It will be observed that the comic poets of the 4th 
cent, speak of the Pythagorists very much as Aristophanes 
speaks ot Socrates. The reference ol Aristophon to the Descent 
into Hades (eaTdgturtv eh'AtSov) is of special importance for the 
reconstruction ot the system. The passage about the aaaSijftia 
will be referred to later in another connmaon. 

. On the other side, we have the statements of 
Aristoxenus of Tarentnm, who had been personally 
acquainted ivith the leading Pythagoreans of the 
beginning of the 4th cent. B.C., and who had been 
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a disciple of the Pythagorean XenOThilus before he 
joined the school of Aristotle. He affirmed that 
Pythagoras only enjoined abstinence from the flesh 
of the ploughing ox and the ram ; and, with respect 
to the mysterious tabu on beans, he said that, as a 
matter of fact, they were the favourite vegetable 
of Pythagoras, who valued their laxative proper- 
ties. He also said that Pythagoras had a weak- 
ness for the flesh of young porkers and tender kids. 
In a similar spirit, though without the character- 
istic exaggeration of Aristoxenus, Diccearchus of 
Messene, another disciple of Aristotle, who main- 
tained even against his master the superiority of 
the active to the contemplative life, endeavoured 
to represent Pythagoras ns a legislator and states- 
man.* Ilo doubt it is this divergence that accounts 
for the almost total silence of our earliest authori- 
ties about Pythagoras himself. Plato was very 
deeply interested m Pythagorean doctrine, and it 
is a very remarkable fact that the name of Pytha- 
goras occurs once only in his writings,’ and all 
that we are told in that passage is that he won his 
followers’ affection in an unusual degree (Sin^tptrrut 
^TaniSij) by teaching them a ‘ way of life.' 

■ Even at the present day,’ adds Socrates, * their euccessora 
are conspicuous by their manner of life, to which they give the 
name of Pytb.agorean.* 

So far as it goes, this is evidence that, at the 
supposed date of the conversation reported in the 
Republic, some time before the close of the 5th 
cent., the * Pythagorean life ’ was known at Athens 
and regardett as an original part of the system. 
Even the scientific Pythagoreans are mentioned 
only once in Plato by that name, in the passage 
where Socrates is made to say that the Pytha- 
goreans (nnffa76ptcoi) regard music and astronomy 
as sister sciences.’ On the other hand, Plato has 
a great deal to say about the views of people whom 
we know from other sources to havelieen Py^tha- 
goreans ; the strange thing is that, for aU Plato 
tells us, we should only have been able to guess 
this even of such leading men as Philolaus and 
Eohecrates. Generally he introduces Pythagorean 
philosophical views anonymously as those of ‘ in- 
genious persons’ [Kop^jiol Tiveth or the like, and he 
does not even say that Timams the Locrian, into 
whose mouth he has placed an unmistakably 
Pythagorean cosmology, was a member of the 
society. We are left to infer it from the fact that 
he comes from Italy. Tins reticence must surely 
be deliberate, and Aristotle imitates his master’s 
caution. The name of Pythagoras occurs only 
tAvice in the genuine AristoteUau writings that 
have come down to us. In one passage* we are 
told that Alcmceon was a young man in the old 
age of Pythagoras, which is a useful piece of 
information; tfie other’ is a mere quotation from 
AJcidamas to the effect that ‘the men of Italy 
honoured Pythagoras.’ When Aristotle has to 
discuss definite Pythagorean theories, he uses 
studiously vague phrases like ‘ the men of Italy 
who are called Pythagoreans.’ By great good 
fortune, however, he also wrote a special treatise 
on the Pythagoreans, which is lost, but is quoted 
by later writers. These quotations are invaluable ; 
for they are evidence that the miraculous legend 
of Pythagoras was not, as might have been sup- 
posed, the invention of a far later age, but was 
known at Athens in the 4th century. It may be 
assumed that Aristotle heard it from some of the 
Pythagonsts of whom the contemporary comic 
poets made fun. Pythagoreanism was not at all 
congenial to him, and he probably wished to repre- 
sent Pythagoras as a charlatan. 

I For references and & discuesion of the sources of the tradi- 
tional life of Pidhagoras see Burnet, Earfj/ Greek Philosophic, 
London, 190S, p. 102 fl. 
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The intention of Aristotle seems to be shown by his statement 
that Pythagoras busied himself with the theory of numbers, but 
that ‘he did not break with the miraclemoncering of Phere- 
cydes’ (rer ‘hepeiciiSov Teparoroifas oue aireimj).! At a later date 
Apolionius of Tyana (g.n.) and lamblichus were delighted to be 
able to quote Aristotle’s authority for the miracles of PyUha- 
goras, and in this way that philosopher unwittingly became one 
of the founders of Neo-Pythagoreanism — a tlung which was 
enough to make him turn in his grave. 

The earliest reference to Pythagoras is a practi- 
cally contemporary one. Xenophanes, like Pytha- 
goras himself, was one of the Ionian imigrCs who 
found a home in the West ‘when the Mede 
appeared ’ ; and some verses from an eleCT of his 
are quoted by Diogenes Laertius,’ in which we are 
told of Pythagoras that he once heard a dog 
howling and appealed to its master not to beat it 
as he recognized the voice of a departed friend. It 
is true that Pythagoras is not named in the verses 
themselves, but Diogenes, or rather the writer 
from whom he is excerpting, is more than usually 
precise in his method of citation ; for he says that 
they occurred in the elegy of which the first line is 
a verse which he quotes. It is clear, then, that he 
had the whole elegy before him, and he can hardly 
have been mistaken when he said it referred to 
Pythagoras. If that is so, we have contemporary 
evidence of the fact that Pythagoras taught the 
doctrine of transmigration or rebirth [vahiYyeyesla). 
The verses are satirical, as we should expect from 
Xenophanes, and the next reference to Pythagoras 
is hostile too. Heraclitus said of Pythagoras’ 
that he had carried scientific inquiry {laropln) 
farther than any one, that he claimed its results 
as a wisdom of his own, and turned them into an 
art of mischief (xuicarexvl’)). Later still, though 
within a century of the time of Pythagoras, 
Herodotus* speaks of him ns 'not the weakest 
sophist (t.e. scientific man) of the Hellenes,’ and 
says he had been told by the Greeks of the Helles- 

ont that the legendary Scythian Salmoxis had 

een a slave of Pythagoras, son of hlnesarohus, at 
Samos, and had leamt from him the strange 
doctrine of immortality. Herodotus does not 
believe this, for he is of opinion that Salmoxis 
lived many years before Pythagoras; but the 
story is evidence that Pythagoras was well known 
in the 6th cent, both as a man of science and as a 
preacher of immortality, and that is what we want 
to know. 

The Life of Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius is 
a farrago of Alexandrian erudition and speculation, 
while those by Porphyry and lamblichus are sub- 
sequent to the romantic reconstruction of the story 
by Apollonius of Tyana. They all contain, how- 
ever, a good deal of material derived from Aristo- 
xenus and Dicffiarchus, which may embody 
genuine tradition in such statements as have no 
connexion rvith the particular views regarding 
Pythagoras which they were anxious to propagate. 
The historical setting came mainly from 'Tirajeus 
of Tauromeninm in Sicily, who was anything but 
a trustworthy historian, but who had special means 
of access to original sources for the history of the 
West. The facts that we can really be said to 
know may be very briefly stated. Pythagoras, 
son of hinesarchus, was a Samian, and the period 
of his actirity fell in the second half of the 6th 
century b.c. According to Aristoxenus, he emi- 
grated from Samos because he would not submit to 
the tyranny of Polycrates, which seems probable 
enough, though we do not require any special 
explanation for the emigration of lonians to the 
west at this date. He found a new home at 
Croton, a powerful Achaian colony in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, famous for its healthy climate and the 
number of Olympic victors it produced. Here he 
established his society, which was at once a religi- 
r Aristotle, (rag. 191 (Bose). ’ viii. 36. 

* Frag. 17 (Bj-waterX * >v. 95. 
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ous order and a school of science. It soon acquired 
a dominant position in Croton and the other 
Achaian states of these parts, and this naturally 
called forth a strong opposition, ■which was led hy 
Cylon, a ■wealthy noble. It seems certain that 
Ephorus and Timieus connected the outbreak of 
opposition to Pythagoras with the war between 
Croton and Sybaris, which ended with the destruc- 
tion of the latter in 510 B.C. In any case, Timatus 
said that Pythagoras lived at Croton for twenty 
years, and then emigrated to Metapontura, where 
he died. He also said that the Metapontines con- 
secrated his house as a temple ; and Cicero tells ns’ 
that, when he visited Metapontum, he refused to 
go to the house where he was to stay till he had 
seen the place where Pythagoras died. The opposi- 
tion of the partisans of Cylon to tlie Pythagorists 
was carried on after their founder’s death, and 
ended in a regular massacre, from which very few 
of them escaped. Polybius tells us - that the days 
when they set fire to the lodges (avy^Spia) of the 
Pythagoreans were followed by a period of dis- 
turbance in Magna Grsecia, ‘ as was natural, 
seeing that the leading men of every state had so 
unexpectedly perished,’ and the Greek cities of 
S. Italy were filled with bloodshed, civil war, and 
confusion of every kind, till at last they got the 
assistance of the Achaians in the Peloponnese, 
whose colonists they were, in restoring tranquil- 
lity. No date is given anywhere for this persecu- 
tion, but Aristoxenus said that only’ two of the 
Pythagoreans in Croton escaped, Lysis and Archip- 
pua — for whom Plutarch’ substitutes Lysis and 
Philolaus. We know that Lysis was the teacher 
of Epaminondas at Thebes, and, as Epaminondas 
cannot have been born much before 420 B.C., Lysis 
must have been still living in 400 B.c. We must 
assume, then, that the great persecution took 
place somewhere about the middle of the 6th 
century. On the other hand, ic must have been 
before the establishment of a Panhellenio colony 
by Pericles near the deserted site of Sybaris (444 
B.C.), or we should have heard of these troubles in 
that connexion. It is evident from Plutarch that 
the Pythagoreans played a very important part at 
Thebes, and that it was now one of the chief seats 
of the society. We know from Plato’s Fhccdo* 
that Philolaus was resident there some time during 
the last twenty years of the 5th cent., and also' 
that Echecrates and others, whom we know from 
Aristoxenus to have been Pythagoreans, were 
settled at Phlius near Sioyon. Some time before 
the death of Socrates, however, it must have 
become safe for the Pythagoreans to show them- 
selves in S. Italy a^ain, for we gather that Philo- 
laus had already left Thebes by that time, and we 
know that he settled at Tarentum, henceforth the 
chief seat of the society, where it is represented in 
the next generation by the distinguished mathe- 
matician, statesman, and general, Archytas, the 
friend of Plato. The Pythagoreans of Tarentum 
were the centre of the opposition to Dionysius i. of 
Syracuse, and it was at their request that Plato 
undertook the education of his successor, Dio- 
nysius II. The stoiy of Damon and Phintias, which 
Aristoxenus said he was told by Dionysius himself 
when in exile, belongs to this period. 

The uncertainty ol the chronology is a great difficulty. The 
dates usually given for Pythagoras himself were obtained by 
me usual process of synchronizing his fortieth year (his aKuij or 
/tonuf) with the most Important event of his middle life. This 
t™ taken to be his emigration to Italy ; and, on the basis of the 
statement ol Aristoxenus referred to above, that was dated 
by the era of Polycrates (532 B.C.). It is also clear that some 
cstin}at£8 were oaseu on the dates of the previous incarnations 
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of Pythagoras as Altbalides and Euphorbus.l If ve could be 
quite sure that Timajus and Ephorus were right in connectuiK 
Pythagoras with the war between Sybaris and Croton (511 B.a), 
that w'ould be a fixed point, though we^ cannot tell how old 
he may have been at the time. The residence of the leading 
Pji'thagoreans at Thebes towards the end of the 5th cent is alw 
a fact, and it is not going too for to suggest that the brilliant 
career of Epaminondas and the brief supremacy of Thebes in 
Greece may be traced to their inspiration. At any rate Aris- 
totle” quotes from Alcidamas the remark that, as soon as the 
‘philosophers’ became the leaders of the Thebans, the city 
prospered. Plutarch, who knew his Boeotian history and who 
made use of Boeotian writers, in his dialogue de Getuo Socrctit 
describes the conversation that took place among the con 
spirators on the winter night ol 379 B.C., when Pelopidas fre^ 
Thebes by seizing the Cadmea. He tells us that the inspira- 
tors had met in the house of SImmias, the Pythagorean disciple 
of Socrates %vhom we know from the Phado, and that, while 
they were falking, Epaminondas, who disapproved of their 
project, introduced a Pythagorean from Italy, Theanor of 
Croton, who had come to pour libations on the tomb of Lysis, 
whose spirit had appeared to the brethren and told them of his 
death. He relates how, after the massacre at iletapontum, 
from \vhich only Lysis and Philolaus escaped, it was unknown 
where Lysis was, till Gorgias of Leontini reported haring met 
him at Thebes. The Pythagoreans in Italy wished to send for 
Lysis or to recover his remains if he were dead, but were pre- 
vented by the civil wars and tyrannies prevailing at the tune. 
Theanor did not, however, intend to disturb his body now; 
for he had heard a voice while he watched by the tomb bidding 
him leave it where it was, and be saw that Epaminondas had 
given Lysis a proper Pythagorean burial down to the most 
secret details. Ho doubt this may be a romance, but It implies 
a veiy definite historical background in the mind of Plutandi, 
and he knew what he was talking about. 

Pj^thagoras was an Ionian, and it is absurd to 
make him the champion of the * Dorian aristocratic 
ideal,* as most German writers since A. Boeckh 
and 0. Muller have done. To begin with, what 
they mean by the ‘ Dorian ideal ’ is really a fancy 
picture of the Spartan and Cretan ideal invented 
by Athenian conservatives of the 5th cent, and 
popularized by Athenian philosophers. Corinth 
and Syracuse were as purely Dorian as Sparta, and 
probably more so, and they will not fit into this 
picture. The source of the impression that there 
IS something Dorian about Pythagorism is simply 
tliat the few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 
\\Titing that survive belong to the gperation when 
the Dorian Tarentum was the chief seat of the 
school, and were naturally composed, not indeed 
in the local dialect of that citj’’, but in the ‘ common 
Doric’ which was the literary language of Sicily 
and S. Italy at the time. The very’ numerous for- 
geries of Pythagorean writings naturally followed 
this model, and so there has come to be a sort of 
Doric veneer on the surface of Pythagorism. But 
Croton, Metapontum, and the other original seats 
of the society were not Dorian, but Achaian, and 
there was no love lost between Dorians and 
Achaians, especially in Italy. Herodotus tells us* 
that the Sybarites accused the Crotoniates of 
getting the better of them by Dorian help-— a 
suggestion which the Crotoniates repudiated mth 
indignation. Besides, if a Crotoniate at this date 
had anything important to say, he would have 
written in Ionic (as Alcmmon of Croton, who was 
a young man in the old age of Pythagoras, appears 
to have done) ; for Ionic was the recognized dialect 
for serious works, and even the Dorians used it. 
The literary use of Doric, except for farces and 
satires, dates only from the reaction against 
Athens caused hy the Peloponnesian "War. Grote 
protested long ago against the annexation of 
Croton to the Dorians by Boeckh, and his protest 
lias at last been listened to in Germany by Eduard 
Meyer.^ 

Ivor is there any evidence that the Pythagorists 
espoused the cause of the aristocracy. They were 
a religious association, and we are told a good 
deal about the severe tests applied by Pythagoras 
to aspirants to the novitiate, out there is no hint 
that oirth or wealth was essential. The character- 

1 Laquenr, in Hermes, xlli. fl907) 63011, 
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istic of such associations in Greece and elsewhere 
is just that any one is admitted to membership 
who is able and willing to fulfil their requirements, 
whatever his condition may he. The prominent 
part played in the society by women from the very 
first depends on this. It is probably true that 
Pythagoras dissuaded the Crotoniates from gh-ing 
up the refugees from Sybaris, but that was surely 
because they were suppliants, and not because they 
were aristocrats, it indeed they were, of which 
there is no evidence. Aristoxenus said expressly 
that Cylon, the leader of the opposition to Pytha- 
goras, was a man distinguished by birth, position, 
and wealth, not a popular leader, as modem writers 
assert. Moreover, when the Pythagoreans did 
return to Italy, they settled at Tarentum,_which 
was an extremely democratic state, and it is hard 
to see anything else that could have recommended 
a Dorian city to them. It is true that Archytas 
was at the head of the Tarentine government for 
years, but he owed his position to popular election. 
Lastly, though Empedocles (g.o.) may not have 
been a member of the Pythagorean society, he was 
certainly an enthusiastic admirer of Pythagoras, 
and seems to have taken him as his model ; and 
Empedocles was the leader of the democratic party 
in another Dorian state, Agrigentura. 

It is no doubt possible that there is gome truth in the state* j 
ment ol some authorities that the family of ^thagoras was 
descended from a certain Hippasus, who left Phiius rather than j 
submit to the conquering Dorians. The esiles eettled first at { 
Lemnos, from which island they were afterwards expelled by 
the Athenians, when the family ol Pythagoras settled at Samos. 
Pausaniasi heard this account of the matter at Phiius itself, 
and it is noteworthy that Echeorates and other Pythagoreans 
settled at Phlins in later days, and that the name Hippasus is 
weU known os that of a Pythagorean who revealed the secrets 
of the society. That makes no difference, however, to the 
lonism of Pythagoras ; for the exiles from Fhlius belonged to 
the original population who were settled in the iEgcan before the 
Achaians came, and whom we must identify with the Arcadians 
on the one hand and the lonians on the other. It the family of 
Pythagoras preserved the memory of these things, he would be 
less than ever inclined to sympathize with ' Dorian ideals.’ 
Kor were the Achaians Dorians. It may he that they spoke a 
very similar dialect, though we have not sufficient remains 
of it to be sure, but that can be sufficiently accounted 
for if we suppose that they both adopted the language of the 
original population before the not very remote date when the 
lonians took to saying Etis instead of vaZfs, for instance. *rbe 
retention ol the old pronunciation by backward communities is 
normal. The whole question has been needlessly complicated 
by the unwarranted assumption that the Arcado-Cypriote 
dialect is Achman, whereas it is most closely akin to the malect 
ol Homer, It has actually been said that Pj-thagoras changed 
his name from Pythagoras in order to signify his ndheaion to 
the ’Dorian ideal' I Of course the form is due to the foot that 
we generally read of him in Attic writers who use the Attic 
form, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever called 
himself anything else but IlvSwriipiiv, as bo was still called by 
Democritus. 

3. Pythagorean religion, — In the light of modem 
anthropology, the Pythagorean religion has faecome 
a good deal easier to understand than it ivas. We 
can see that, so far as the leading ideas on which 
it was based are concerned, it might have arisen 
anywhere ; for those ideas are primitive and world- 
wide. 'Tlhe first of them is that the soul can leave 
the body temporarily or permanently and take up 
its abode in another body. The second is the kin- 
ship of men and beasts, which makes it possible 
for the same soul to inhabit the bodies of either. 
The third is the necessity of observing certain 
abstinences or tabus.'' To make a religion out of 
these ideas, it only requires a great teacher to give 
them an ethical character which they do not in- 
herently possess, and that is why we find so many 
resemblances in Pythagorism to systems which 
can have no historical connexion with it. Some 
of these had already struck people in the 5th 
century. Herodotus “ notes the agreement of the 
Pythagorean rule to bury the dead in linen with 
1 il. 13. l._ Thia explains why Aristoxenus called Pythagoras 
a ‘Tyrrhenian.’ - In the 4th cent, aa the ’Pelasgians* whom 
HUtiades expelled from Lemnos were called ’Tyrrheniaos.’ 
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the Egyptian practice of excluding wool from 
temples, and he hints* that not only this, hut the 
belief in immortality and transmigration, came 
from Egypt. The rule about linen is 8 impl 3 ’, of 
course, a consequence of the tabu on wool ns an 
animal product, and may arise independently in 
many places ; and Herodotus was wrong in suppos- 
ing that the Egyptians believed in transmigration. 
It was probably an inmression that he gathered 
from the semi-animal figures on the monuments. 
As the geographical horizon became wider, Pytha- 
goras was sent farther and farther afield for his 
religious instruction — to the Clialdteans and the 
Druids and other peoples. In modem times bis 
system has been derived from China, and even 
now there are those who think it came from India. 
Now there are certainly some striking resemblances 
between Pythagorism and Buddhism, though the 
differences are more striking still. That can he 
explained quite naturally, however, when we re- 
member that the Hindus, like the Greeks, had a 
bent for philosophy, and that the operation of 
philosophical speculation on the same basis of 
primitive belief would naturally yield somewhat 
similar results. The question of Egyptian influence 
is on rather a different footing ; for it is historically 
possible, and, if we remember the close connexion 
between Polycrates of Samos and Amasis of Egypt, 
it will seem quite likely that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt. If we could find any real trace of Egyptian 
influence, we should not hesitate in admitting it. 
It is strange, however, that Herodotus does not 
say that Pythagoras had ever been in Egypt, and 
that the first statement that he had occurs in a 
work which expressly disclaims any historical 
I character, the Busiris of Isocrates, and in a passage 
obviously based on the somewhat obscure remark 
of Heroootus. Wo must remember, too, that what 
Pythagoras might have learnt in Egypt at that 
date would have been the confused and artificial 
theology of the Saite period, and we can find no 
trace of that. We shall see that the religion of 
Pj’thagoras, like everything else about him, has a 
definitely Ionian character, and that the doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration was known in the 
.ffigean before his time. 

The word ’metenipaychosis,’ by which this doctrine Is gener. 
ally known, has only very late authority, and is based on a 
confusion ol ideas ; for it would mean that the same body was 
Inhabited successively by different souls. The correct term 
would have been uewvcrwuaTwo-ir, which is actually used by 
Plotinus and the (ihristiaD apologists. The proper expression 
is undoubtedly iroAiTyevurio, or rebirth. 

The first point to notice is the intimate associa- 
tion of Pythagorism with the cult of Apollo at 
Delos. We know from the Homeric Bymn that 
the Apollonia (g.v.) at Delos had become a meeting- 
place for all lonians long before the time of Pytha- 
goras, though their official chief deity was the 
Minyan god Poseidon Helikonios, who presided 
over the Panionion at Mycale. Now, as L. B. 
Parnell has rightly insisted, Apollo Lykeios, the 
wolf-god {who has notliing to do with the sun in 
classical Greek literature) comes from the north, 
and his connexion with Lycia, which may have 
been called after him, is secondary, and due to 
Achaian colonization in those parts. Everything 
points to his having been a god of the northerners 
w-ho took the place of the old jEgean rulers in the 
14th century B.C. There is nothing strange in his 
having been adopted by the lonians. When great 
sanctuaries like that at Delos are established, the 
seats of the gods become fixed, even though the 
people to whom they originally belonged have dis- 
appeared or been ahsorhed, as the Achaians were by 
the lonians of the AJgean. In much the same way, 
those Achaians who were able to maintain their 
separate nationality after the Dorian conquest of 
1U.123. 
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the Peloponnese, Tvhen they expelled the lonians 
from the southern shore oi the Corinthian GxJf, 
took over the Tvorship of Poseidon Helikonios 
■which they found there. The most interesting 
trace of the northern origin of Apollo is the bring- 
ing of the offerings of the Hyperboreans to Delos 
every year by one or more ancient routes, and 
Apollo himself was supposed to revisit the Hyper- 
boreans annually. iJow Aristotle wrote in his 
■work on the Pythagoreans that the citizens of 
Croton gave the name of Apollo Hyperboreus to 
Pythagoras. 

For the Hyperboreans and their offerings see Famefl, CGS 
It. Wff. They are found in the le^nd of Delphi too. The 
story told to Her^otus at Delos was as follows : * The holy 
tiling wrapped in wheaten straw were carried from the Hyper- 
boreans to the Scj*thian8, and were passed on by them from 
people to people till they reached the Adriatic. Thence they 
were sent southwards and were receired by the men of Dodona, 
who were the first of the Hellenes to receive them. From 
Dodona they came down to the ifalian Gulf and crossed to 
Euboea, whence they were passed on from town to town till they 
reached Cactus, and from Caryrtus they were conveyed by the 
Carystians to Tenos, without touching at Andros, and the 
Tenlans handed them on to Delos.’* Pansanias^ mentions 
another route by way of Sinope whic* has puzzled scholars- If 
ft should prove to be the case that the Hittites spwke an Indo- i 
European tongue of the same t}*pe as the Italo-Celtic, the mean- i 
Ing of thifl will be dear enougn, and, in view of that, which I 
seems to be more than a possibihty, the Achaian character of I 
ApoUobwmes important. Now, in discussing another Hyper- | 
borean institution, the Olympian crown of wild olive, Pausanias 

g 'ves us the following information :3 *01en the Lydan, in his : 

yznn to Acbaiia, was the first to affirm that there are men who 
dwell beyond the North Wind ; for in that hymn he says that I 
Achalia came to Delos from the Hyperboreans. Afterwards 
Helanopus of Qyme composed an ode on Opis and Hecaerge, in ' 
which he said they too had come to the Hyperboreans before 
Achaiia did so.* It does not matter for our purpose here 
whether Olen is a historical person or not ; for it is at least clear 
that these statements were made in Delian hymns. It may be 
noted further that the Homeric Hymn represents Apollo as 
ruling over many places which were not Ionian at a later date, 
but which formra part of the Achaian land in the heroic age. 
This may possibly help to explain the similarities between 
Fythagorism and DmicUsm which made each an impression on 
the Greeks and Bomans of a later date. W. Ridgeway « bolds 
(the present writer believes rightly) that the Achaians were 
Celts, and it seems plain that the Druids Cq.v,) did teach the 
doctrine of transmigration.® Wedonot knowhowsophisticated 
these Druids (who used the Greek alphabet) may have been, but 
there is after all a fairly general ag^ment that a new view of 
the soul reached the Greeks from the north (see art. Soul 
[G reek]), and there are certain elements in the Delian legend 
which seem defimtely Celtic, such as the singing swans so 
beauWully described by Aristophanes.® Now ttese, as eveiy 
one knows, occur In Plato’s account of the death of Socrates,^ 
where Socrates is made to say he is a fellow-servant of Apollo's 
fwans. 


If we follow up the due suggested by the identi- 
fication of Pythagoras with ApoUo Hyperboreus, 
we shall find many confirmations of the hypothesis 
that Delos was the source of his inspiration. In 
the first place, his very name suggests some family 
connexion with the worship of ApoUo ; for the 
most obvious etymology of it is that it means an 
envoy to the sister sanctuary at Pytho (of. the 
vvKcLyipcu who were sent to the Amphictyonic 
Conned). We note further that the Hyperboreans 
are represented as vegetarians, and that the oldest 
altar of Delos, that of Apollo the Father {yerh-ap), 
was _reserr-ed for fireless oblations of vegetable 
offerings like the firstfruits of the Hyperboreans. 
We read in Diogenes Laertius® that Pythagoras 
worshipped at this altar only, and, though this 
may not be genuine tradition, it is probable enongh 
that, in his preaching of abstinence from animal 
flesh (dirox^ he should have appeal^ to 

this ancient worship of his people. Moreover, 
purification (xdda/wir) was one of the leading ideas 
m Pythagorism, and it certainly was a prominent 
feature of the cnlt of Apollo. There are, indeed, 
reasons for thinking that it was not an original 


1 iv. S3. 2 L 2. 

» T. ". S. Cr. Hndar, 01 iii. 16, where we learn ttet the 
Hrperhoreans were settled on the Dannbe. 
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feature of this cnlt, but there is no doubt that, by 
the time of Pythagoras, ApoUo was regarded as 
the cathartic god yiar excellence. 

Further, there are indistinct memories of earlier 
missionaries of ApoUo than Pythagoras. Hero, 
dotns tells ns ^ of Abaris the Hyperborean, a holy 
man who travelled from country to country irith 
a golden arrow in his hand. He tasted neither 
food nor drink, and averted plamies and earth- 
! quakes by his speUs. Pindar said this was in the 
days of Croesns, only a generation before his omi 
birth. Herodotus also speaks ® of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesns, who, when ‘rapt by Pheehus’ (^oi/3o- 
XoAsvif yfvbpevot), visited the northern peoples. 
His soul could leave his body, and he was seen in 
far distant places. Like Pythagoras, he found his 
way to the Achaian colony of Metapontum, and 
told the men of that city that to them alone in 
Italy had Apollo come. There was a statue of 
him beside that of Apollo in the market-place 
there. To the same circle belong Hennotimns of 
ClazomensB, who could leave his body for years at 
a time, and bring hack prophecies of the future, 
till once his enemies burned his body in the absence 
of his soul and he was seen no more. It is plain 
that Pythagoras was not without predecessors, and 
that he had no need to visit remote rerions to 
learn the view of the soul on which his doctrine 
was based. 

On the cathartic element In the reh'gion of Apollo see CGS ir, 
£95 if. Purification (eoSapair) came to be bo closely associated 
with Apollo that SMrat^, in Plato’s Cratylux,^ proposes to 
derive nis name from aeoAvoir or avoXevwv, or both. 

Bnt we can go further than this ; for we can 
show that Pythagoras had Ionian predecessors in 
his cosmogony as well as in bis doctrine of the sonL 
There are traces of cosmogonical theory even in 
Homer,* and it is plain that Hesiod did not invent 
the cosmogonical figures at the beginning of his 
Theogony ; for he introduces Chaos and Eros with- 
out a word of explanation, and there is no indica- 
tion of the parts they played in the creation of 
the world. As Gomperz® very justly observed, 
‘Hesiod’s system is a mere husk of thought which 
must once nave been fiUed ■with life.’ Sforeover, 
his doctrine * that the men of the Golden Age have 
become ‘holy spirits’ (Jo/pover ayvol) who watch 
over mortal men goes for beyond primitive belief, 
though we can hardly suppose that Hesiod inr'ented 
that either. Such doctrines are ohviously the 
fruit of what we must caU theological speculation, 
and that raises a great difiiciilty. It is generally 
evaded by attributing all such speculations to the 
Orphics, and there is no doubt tliat they held cos- 
mogonical doctrines and entertained beliefs abont 
the soul of the very type that we are now consider- 
ing. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
the Orphic communities existed at so early a date 
as we should have to assume if we are to account for 
the facts in this ■way. Moreo^ver, so far as we can^ 
see, 'Drphism was the religion of humble people, 
and we Know of no great Orphic teachers whom we 
can credit with the origination of such daring 
peculations. It seems as if Orphism, when it 
did arise, was rather a parallel phenomenon to 
Pythagorism than its source. It must he re- 
membered that the Ophic god is Dionysus, not 
Apollo, and the worship of Dionysos is of much 
more recent date than that of ApoUo. It certainly 
became tinged with mysticism like that of Apollo, 
and to some extent that of Demeter at Eleusis, hut 
the problem of the origin of this mysticism remains, 
and it is not easy to rest content ■with the view 
that it is Thracian. The belief in ecstasy may 
well have been so, but that does not take us very 

1 iv. sa ’ iv. 13. 
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fax ; {or what we have to account for is the exist- 
ence of cosmogonical speculation and an elaborate 
doctrine of the soul, which presents many common 
features in all the religions movements of the time, 
so far as wo know anything about them. 

Tho obWoos affinities oi Iliad jciv. and Odyuey xt. with 
Orphic doctrine have led soma scholars to suppose that they 
are later additions to the Homeric poems, but they would 
have to bo so late that the theorj- loses all plausibility. The 
view that Hesiod is the originator ot Greek cosmogonical 
speculation, which we all held in the lOth cent., is shown by a 
close examination o! tho Theagmy to bo wrong. Hesiod Is 
certainly repenting those things ot secondhand. It la ol great 
signiBcance that Oionysns is not any more important lor Hesiod 
than he Is for Homer. It is mentioned in passing that he is the 
eon of Zeus and Semele, but there is no hint that he is an im- 
portant god. That seems fatal to tho view that there are Orphic 
elements in Hesiod. 

Since tbo close of the 19th cent, it has been 
possible to look at these things in another light, 
though it is not easy to adjust our vision to tho 
new perspective. We know now that there was a 
highfy developed civilization in tho jEgcan dating 
from the Neolithic Age, and excavations at Menidi 
and Miletus have shown that it passed by gradual 
transition into the early lonie civilization. There 
is not the slightest ground for regarding the semi- 
borharous invaders from the north as the main 
stock of the Greek people, ».c. the people to whom 
we owe Greek cmlization and everything that 
makes Greece of value to us to-day. Every day 
brings fresh confirmation of the view that the 
Achaians or Hellenes, or whatever tliey called 
themselves, adopted tho language and civilization 
of the conquered jEgean people and were ultimately 
absorbed by them. Now wo can have no difUculty 
in supposing that the people who created the Mgean 
civilization were capable of theological speculation. 
Nor is there any need to suppose that they were de- 
pendent on Egypt or Babylon in anv way for this. 
The JEgeaa civilization is as old as that of Bahjdon , 
or Egypt, and in many ways superior to either of ] 
them. The Achaians and Hellenes did not bring j 
civilization to tlie AJgean, hut in some ways set it { 
hack. What tlioy did bring was apparently the j 
Olympian gods and the war-chariot and tho chival- 
rous ideal os wo find it in the poems of Homer. In I 
that way, no doubt, the incursion of tho north- j 
emers introduced a new and valuable element into 
fte life of the dEgean, hut for most things they 
were dependent on the higher civilization of the 
people whom they had conquered. The coming of 
the Achaians marks the beginning of the Greek 
Middle Ages, but there was a long antiquity 
behind that. | 

It Is most nnfortunsto that we cannot discuss Pythagorae * 
adequately without constant reicreuce to ethnological problcme, j 
but that is loreed on us by tbo tre-atment ol tho subject in roost 1 
reesnt works. It is necessary at this point to say that It eeema ] 
impossible, in view ol recent discoveries, to malntalu the view I 
that tbe Greek language reached the dJgean Irom tbe north. 
Ita affinities are closest with tbe languages o! Ir&u and India, 
and not with those ol the Italo-Celtic typie. This appears clearly 
fmm its system oi declension and conjugation. Tbe Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan verbs are inflected on identical principles, 
and in particular they alone possess the augment, save lor some 
BUrvivaJs in Armenian— an exception that proves ths rule and 

S * ves us a hint ol the route by which Indo-European speech may 
.ve reached the lEgean. It is the tact that the oldest datable 
traces ol Indo-European speech are to be found in Asia Siinor, 
and this la so whether the new view of tbe Hittites proves to bo 
sound or not. Bittite, if it baa been correctly interercted, is a 
lan^age of the Italo-Celtic type, and has no special affinities 
with Greek, The distinction between centum and tatem lan- 
guages, ol which BO much has been made, is a lutile one, since tbe 
eibiliration ot i; Is a secondary phenomenon which may occurany- 
where and at any time. The Romance languages have become 
Salem languages in historical times. Now, ll these views are 
Bound— and every fresh piece ol evidence eeems to confirm them 
— there is no difficulty at all In supposing that an older form ol 
Greek was spoken in tho ^gean In the Bronze Age, and that it 
was adopted from the original population by the Achalane and 
Dorians from the north, who must originally have spoken n 
form ol Celtic. Ol course they would Introduce a number of 
their own words, notably fleie, which la Inexplicable as a native 
Greek formation. The continuity ol early .Egean and Ionic 
speculation, which is being assumed in this article, has, there- 


fore, nothing startling about It, In this respect, at least, Ridge- 
i way saw how tho land lay when there was much less evidence 
than there is now. 

If tills view is correct, tve can easily understand 
hotv there came to be 'theologians,’ ns Aristotle 
calls them,’ in Ionia long before the time of 
Pythagoras. We still have a priceless fragment of 
one of tho latest of these, Pherecydes of Syros, an 
island close to Delos (see art. Co.SMoaONV AND 
Cosmology ^Greek]). It is the oldest piece of 
Greek prose m existence, and xvos already known 
j in part from Clement of Alexandria, while the 
beginning and some of tbe continuation of it have 
been recovered from an Egyptian papyrus pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. This introduces us 
to speculations which are most easily understood 
if we suppose them to be old iEgean m character, 
such ns that of the cloak {<^apoi(, embroidered with 
'Land and Ogenos and the homes of Ogenos,’ 
which Zas (Zens) gave to Chthonie (Earth) at their 
'holy marriage,’ and which was spread over a 
‘ winged oak ’ {iirtirrepos Spvt). For us the import- 
ant point is that our earliest anthorities, including 
Aristoxenns, who was not anxious to emphasize 
tho mystical side of Pythagoras, agreo in repre- 
senting him ns the disciple of Phoreeydes. Aristotle 
too, as wo have seen, spoke of his attachment to 
tho miracle-working (TtpaTcuroifa) of Pherecydes. 
This means at least that Pythagoras was ac- 
quainted with a speculative cosmogony, and 
probably with a doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
rather less primitive in character than any we can 
attribute to Aristeas or Aharis. At any rate the 
discovery of an actual fragment of Pherecydes in 
ECTpt makes it much more likely than it seemed 
before that later ages had some real knowledge of 
his doctrine, and that Cicero may have had good 
authority for his statement that ho tanght the 
Immortality of tho soul. 

The Iragment* of Pherecydes will be lonnd in Diels, rorso- 
traUterS, vol. li. p. 202 IT. The present writer cannot believe 
that Pherecydes was influenced by Anaximander, as Diels sup- 
poses. Tho ‘winged oak* points to Arcadia ot Dodona rather 
than Miletus. Nor can it have any connexion with Babylon, 
where there never were any oaks. The scbDliast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, 1. W6, quotes Pherecydes for tbe statement that 
Aithalldcs, the herald oi tho Argonauts, received from Hermes 
the boon that his soul should be at one time in Hades and at 
another on earth, and from Apollonius himsell wo learn that he 
had also the gilt oi remembering his former lives. II we can 
trust this, It Is very Important ; lor Hermes Is an Arcadian (and 
Ihcrclore pre-Achaian) god, and tho Argonauts are Mlnyans. 
Now Aithaildes waa regarded as a previous Incarnation oi 
Pjthagoras, Euphorhus being tbe next. Tho statement ol 
Clwro* is that Pherecydes was the first to teach the Immor- 
tality ol tbe Boul, which only means thallho was the first extant 
writer to do so. Tho Immediate source of the statement is 
probably Posidonius. 

There is no reason, then, for supposing that the 
doctrine of rebirth or transmigration wa-s the 
orimnal contribution of Pythagoras to religion, 
and the same may he said of his detailed prescrip- 
tions 08 to the avoidance of certain acts and the 
observance of certain abstinences. There can, in 
fact, be no doubt that most of the Pythagorean 
precepts arc tabus of a thoroughly primitive type, 
and many of them can he matched among savage 
peoples to-day. Later writers, of course, interpret 
these dxoisrpara, as they are called, as symbob or 
allegories of moral truth ; but that view will not 
easily be accepted now, in view of our increased 
knowledge of such things. It is natural to suppose 
that, to many of the followers of Pythagoras, 
these precepts were tho most important of his 
teachingB, and that there was a rift between the 
higher and the lower Pythagorism from the first. 
That is only human nature, and it seems to bo the 
explanation of much that we are told about the 
hierarchical organization of the society. It is 
very significant that one of the names given to the 
lower grade is iKomfiaTiKot, whioli can hardly mean 

’ Jlel. A fl, 1071S 26, the first occurrence ol this fateful word. 
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anything else than those who made the^precej>ts, 
or d/coiitr/ittra, the principal thing. The distinction 
between Pythagoreans and Pythagorists has no 
doubt a similar origin. It is probable that modern 
scholars are right m holding these distinctions to 
be of late date, hut the difference between those 
who were capable of assimilating only the e.vternal 
side of the rmigion and those who could reach its 
inner meaning must have been present from the 
first, and, ns we have seen, itsoonnecameso accen- 
tuated that it split the society in two. The same 
consideration throws light upon what we are told 
of the obligation of secrecy imposed on the 
members of the society. As usually stated, that 
is clearly an attempt to explain how certain doc- 
trines were apparently unknown to_ the mass of 
the members, and so far it is nnhistorical. Pytha- 
gorean doctrines were apparently quite well known, 
and influenced outsiders from an early date. At 
the same time, it is quite credible that novices 
were bound to silence for a period. That is too 
common everywhere to excite surprise, and the 
words which are used to describe this obligation, 
^Xc/^v^fa and ^bis rather than 

the disciplina arcani. Now these words are dis- 
tinctly Ionic in character, and that is a good 
reason for believing that they have come do\vn 
from the early days of the society. 

The folloTsing m&y be quoted as gpedmens of the AKova^taTa; 

* Not to pick up what has fallen/ ‘ Not to break bread/ * Not to 
stir the fire with an (Iron) sword/ ‘Not to eat from a whole 
loaf/ ‘Not to let swallows share one’s roof/ * Not to look in a 
rdrror beside a light.* There can be no doubt how precepts of 
this kind are to be classiSed, and we cannot take seriously' the 
later explanations such as that * Not to stir the fire with a 
sword * only means that we should not further pro\*oke an angry 
man.^ 

But all this, however largely it bulked in his 
teaching, was only a part, and not the most 
important part, of the contribution of Pythagoras 
to religion. There must have been something to 
account for the striking difference between the 
development of the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 
The former seems to have become utterly corrupt 
in a veiy few generations j and in a conversation 
supposed to take place well before the close of the 
6tn cent. Plato makes Adimantus condemn the 
Orphic religion as a mere traffic in pardons and 
indulgences.® We know that there were Pytha- 
goriste at Athens in the 4th cent., but nothing of 
the kind is suggested of them ; they are only 
laughed at for their abstinence and their devotion 
to the simple life. On the other hand, there were 
at the same date a number of eminent scientific 
men, calling themselves Pythagoreans, who paid 
no respect to these external observances, and even 
tried to explain them away. Now the one great 
difference that we can discern between the 
v-Orphics and the Pythagoreans is just this — that 
the Pythagoreans afl agreed in tracing everything 
to the inspiration of a great individual, while we 
do not hear of any great Orphic teacher at alir 
Those whose names have come down to ns, like 
Onomacritus, are knoira chiefly because they were 
suspected of literary frauds. We may reasonably 
infer from this that the higher side of Pythagorean 
religion came from the founder himself. 

It is not possible, of course, to prove conclusively 
what this higher doctrine was, hut an examination 
of our earliest evidence will afford ns some positive 
. indications. In the Pliccdo ® Plato makes Socrates 
express surprise that Gebes and Simmias have not 
been taught hy Philolaus the true reason why it is 
unlawful for a man to take his own life. The first 
reason, which he says is n ‘ high doctrine ’ and not 
easy to understand, is that onr souls are bound in 
the prison-house (ippovpd) of the body, and we have 
no nght to try to escape till God gives the signal. 
There is a further doctrine, which Socrates accepts, 

1 See Burnet^, p. 100. * Hep. U. SOI E. SCIH-CIB. 


that we are the chattels {icrippaTa) of the gods, and 
they watch over us. There can be no doubt that 
Plato means ns to understand all this to be 
Pythagorean; for Philolaus was the most dis- 
tinguished Pythagorean teacher at the time of 
winch he is speaking. We are also told that he 
did not give any clear account of this doctrine, 
which was therefore presumably one which he had 
inherited from his predecessors. Now it ivill be 
seen that it has a distinctly ethical tendency, such 
as we do not find in anything that we know of 
Orphism. The imprisonment of the soul in the 
body has a disciplinary character, and the gods or 
God (the two forms of expression are used quite 
indiscriminately) have imposed it on ns for the 

§ ood of OUT souls, BO that it is our duty to submit. 

o much we may fairly infer from this passage, 
which is really our oldest and best authority. 

If we may also regard the famous description of 
the true philosopher in the TAewtetus^ as inspired 
by Pythagorean teaching, we may go a step further 
and attribute to Pythagoras the doctrine that the 
end of man is to become like God {opouiju 0e$). 
We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so 
far confirmed by the fact that Aristoxenns makes 
the ‘following of God’ (r6 iKoXovOeli’ Betp] the 
keynote of the Pythagorean system as expounded 
by him ; and an unknown writer excerpted by 
Stobams® gives 'Follow God’ (fjrov Beip) as a 
Pythagorean precept, and calls attention to the 
agreement of Plato with it. It is obvious that 
this is on a different level from * Do not stir the 
fire with iron ’ and the rest of the inoiapaTa, and 
it appears to furnish a clue to the real meaning 
of Pythagoras. It gives Pythagorisro something 
more than the mainly negative attitude to lifo 
of Buddhism, and distinguishes it from Orphism, 
which emphasizes ‘ release ’ {Xivts) above everything 
else. To the Orphic the body was the tomb of the 
soul {cupa tniut), and what we call life was death ; 
and that is a very different thing from regarding 
the body as a house of correction. There is, in 
fact, no evidence that the idea of a final release 
from the ‘wheel of birth’ played any part in 
Pythngorism. That is admitted by Kohde, who 
attributes it to the defectiveness of our informa- 
tion. Pythagorism ivithout a final release, he 
says, would be like Buddhism without a niniSna.® 
The present writer would suggest that, imperfect 
as onr information may be, it would he extra- 
ordinary that it should afford no evidence of this 
doctrine, if it had ever existed. We have the 
excellent authority of Aristotle for saying that 
the Pythagoreans divided rational living things 
into gods and men and ‘ such as Pythagoras,’ ^ and 
so it would seem that the fully purified soul 
becomes incarnate in a philosopher and religious 
teacher who seeks to raise others to his level. So 
far ns we can judge from the Phmdo, its final 
destiny is not any sort of nirvana, but ‘ to dwell 
with the gods.’ It is an interesting point that the 
urified soul remembers its previous incarnations, 
t is said that Pythagoras remembered that his 
last incarnation had been as Euphorbus the Dar- 
dnnian, who, by Apollo’s help, wounded Patroclus 
(II. xvi. 804 ff.). It is not necessary either to dis- 
believe this or to attribute it to imposture. Men 
were very exalted in those days, and it is perfectly 

I iossible tliat Pythagoras was in dead earnest when 
lesaw the shield of Euphorbus dedicated by Mene- 
laus at Argos, and recognized it as that which he 
had home in Apollo’s service in a former life. 
We may gather from this the further information 
1176B-D. 
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that there was an interval of several generations 
between each rebirth, which, if we regard the 
myths which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates 
as Pythagorean, were spent in purgatory, the very 
name of which has a definitely Pythagorean sound. 

For the doctrioe o( Uie body as the tomb ol the eonl see 
Plato, Cratjiltu, 400 C, where we arc told that the body b called 
i.e, (Trjfiat * on the ground that the soul Is buned In the 
present life.' Socrates goes on, however, to rive it as his own 
opinion that the Orphics (ol dpi^l 'O^^eo) really called the body 
tra/m, because the soul is now paying the penalti’ tor • those 
things tor which it pays the penalty,’ and that it has a covering 
(irepi'poXov) in the likeness of a prison (fiicrnwTTjpiou etsova) 'so 
that it may be kept sale* {Jfa till it has paid in full 

all that it owes, ^e word aufia is on this view derived not 
from irnpo hut from This looks very like an attempt to 

explain the Orphic doctrine in terms oi the Pythagorean. 

3. Pythagorean science. — This is not the place 
for a full discussion of Pythagorean science, but it 
is necessary for our purpose to establish its Ionian 
character — ^wliich will prove that it goes back to 
Pythagoras himself — and it is desirable that it 
should be shown, if possible, in what, if any, 
relation it stood to Pythagorean religion. The 
subject is difficult because, while the religion of 
Pythagoras underwent no important development, 
ns far as we know, Pythagorean science was 
extremely progressive. That, again, is because, 
while the leading Pythagoreans took their religion 
for granted or negfeoted it altogether, they were 
obliged to defend their scientific teaching against 
criticism of all kinds, and of course it became 
greatly modified in the process. In particular, we 
see that it was necessary to account for the ‘ four 
elements’ of Empedocles, which had become the 
foundation of medical science, and above all to take 
up a definite attitude towards Zeno's very serious 
criticism of the Pythagorean view of apace and the 
unit. "We are safe in referring theories which 
show a preoccupation with problems of this kind 
to a later generation of the school. On the other 
band, Parmenides, who describes himself as a 
youth in his poems, must hare written not veiy 
long after the death of Pythagoras, and there is 
clear evidence that he had been a Pythagorean. 
The cosmology which he expounds in the second 
part of his poem, and which he tells us has no 
truth in it, cannot well he anything else than 
Pythagorean, and, considering tne time at which 
he wrote, it must he practically the doctrine of 
Pythagoras himself. Unfortunately we have only 
fragments, though they are instructive enough, and 
show pretty clearly wliich parts of the Pythagorean 
cosmology may he regarded us original. In view 
of the relation of Pythagoras to Pherecydes, it is 
not surprising that his expositions should have 
taken the form of a cosmogony, and we even gather 
from a chance remark of Plato * that it contained 
stories about the gods such ns were usual in cosmo- 
gonies. The cosmogonic Eros is mentioned in a 
fragment that survives. It is clear, however, that 
the leading ideas of the system came from quite 
another source than Pherecydes. In the first half 
of the 6th cent. B.C. science, os we understand 
the word, had arisen for the first time in the 
world’s history at Miletus on the mainland not far 
from Samos. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
menes had been busy with the question of the 
stuff of which the world is made, and this had 
been defined as a limitless something {dveipor), 
ultimately held to he oir, which at that time was 
supposed to be a vapour and identified with steam 
and mist. 'Water and earth and other solid sub- 
stances were explained as condensed air, while fire 
was air still further rarefied. In this limitless 
mass there were innumerable worlds, each with its 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and these arose and 
passed awiw like bubbles in the limitless mass of 
vapour. Moreover, Anaximander, the second of 
iSimip.195 0. 


the Milesians, had put forth a daring theory of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, which was 
rejected by his successor Anaximenes, but evi- 
dently left its mark on the mind of Pythagoras. 
According to this, the earth hung free in space in 
the centre of the world, and it kept its place 
because there was no reason why it should fall in 
one direction rather than another. On the other 
hand, Anaximander was not able to shake himself 
free from the idea that we are living on a disk, and 
he was thus led to picture the earth ns cylindrical, 
with another disk antipodal to ours. He further 
explained the sun, moon, and stars by supposing 
that they were rings of fire enclosed in air, with 
the fire escaping at a single orifice where we see 
the luminary. This was the earliest form taken 
by the notion of a planetary orbit. The school of 
Miletus had also formulated some very elementary 
geometrical propositions about triangles which 
gave them the means of calcuinting the distance 
of inaccessible objects, such os ships at sea. The 
influence of all this is clearly marked on the 
system of Pythagoras, though it is evident that he 
went far beyond his teachers. He was the real 
founder of arithmetic and geometry, and he may 
fairly be credited with a large part of the first 
six books of Euclid. The proposition about the 
square on the hypotenuse still hears his name, 
though we happen to know that the proof of it 

f iven in EacHo, i. 47, is not the Pythagorean one. 
t is probable that the original proof was of a more 
arithmetical character, and was connected with a 
very old piece of traditional knowledge, namely, 
that a triangle of which the sides are os 3, 4, 5 has 
always a right angle, and 3’-i-4®=5*. This pro- 
position solved the problem of the duplication of 
the square, but it also brought up the difficulty 
of incommensurability, since the side and the 
diagonal of a square have no common measure. 
For that reason a number of problems which we 
should deal with algehraically are treated geo- 
metrically in Enclid, ii., which is in substance 
Pythagorean. It is Mso certain that Pythagoras 
is to he credited with the discovery of the s^eri- 
cal shape of the earth, which was a commonplace 
of Italian science in the 6th cent., though the 
loninns refused to accept it, and even Anaxagoras 
and Democritus maintained that the earth was 
flat. This was closely connected with the explana- 
tion of lunar eclipses, which may also be con- 
fidently ascribed to ^thagoras, though it wos not 
knoivn in Eastern Hellas till a later date. To 
judge from the poem of Parmenides, Pythagoras 
also retained the theory of planetary rings, and 
indeed there is no evidence that spheres were sub- 
stituted for rings before Eudoxus. Like Anaxi- 
menes, he regarded the stuff of which things are 
made as air (i.c. mist or darkness), and he must 
have said that the world inhales this from without ; 
for Xenophanes already ridiculed the idea. "What 
differentiates him completely from all his prede- 
cessors, however, is that he paid more attention to 
the form or limit of things than to the limitless 
something of which they were made. Later Pytha- 
goreanism identified this with abstract space, hut 
there is reason to believe that this is a more recent 
development. It is the fact that Pythagoras 
introduced the idea of the limit [rfpas) as the 
correlative of the Milesian limitless {dieeipov) that 
gives him his place in the history of science and 
affords a clue to his apparently strange doctrine 
that things are numbers. According to this, the 
limitless once limited gives ns the point, twice 
limited the line, thrice limited the plane, and four 
times limited the solid ; and all things are made of 
such geometrical solid figures in various arrange- 
ments. It will he seen that the weakness of this 
view is that the point is identified with unity, 
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instead of with zero, as it should he, and this is 
where Zeno’s criticisms proved fatal. The defi- 
nition of the point as ‘unity having position’ 
enabled Pythagoras to treat geometry as a form of 
arithmetic up to a certain point ; but Zeno showed 
the difficulties of this, and the later Pythagoreans 
had to abandon the doctrine that things are 
numbers and to substitute the statement that 
things art like numbers. Nevertheless it was a 
magnificently daring conception of reality and, but 
for the necessary imperfections of its first state- 
ment, it is sutetantiaUy the same as that of 
Descartes. 

For all this the reader is referred to Burnet's Eartv Greek 
Philosophic^ chs. L, it, and vit, with the modifications con- 
tained in his Greek Philosophy^ pt. i., Thales to Plato (London, 
2014), chs. ii- and v. As a proof of the remarkable scientific 
insight of the Pythagoreans, it should be mentioned here that 
the successors of Pythagoras (though not, so far as we 
can Judge, Pythagoras himself) held that the earth and the 
other heavenly bodies revolved round a central luminary'. This 
was not, indeed, identified with the sun, which was supposed 
to he a planet like the earth, but it was a veiy great step to 
regard the earth as a spherical planet. 

Pythagoras carried his theoiy a step further 
by his great discovery that the intervals of 
the scale recognized in his dav — the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave — could be expressed by 
simple numerical ratios. This discovery was no 
doubt based on measurements of the length of 
the string which corresponded to these intervals, 
and it suggested a solution of another Milesian 
problem. The Milesian system had been dominated 
by the idea of the ‘opposites,’ especially hot and 
cold, wet and dry, which appeared to be at war 
with one another, and Anaximander had spoken of 
the observance of a due measure between these as 
' justice ’ (SiK-n). This Pythagoras thought he could 
explain from his great acoustic discovery. If high 
and low pitch can be brought together xn a perfect 
attunement lipporla), it was natural to suppose 
that all other opposites could be similarly treated 
and that all stable reality would prove to be a 
‘blend’ (xpSuit) of opposites in proportions which 
could be numerically expressed. There were 
certain ‘means’ {p-eairyres) between each pair of 
them, of which the arithmetical mean (correspon- 
ding to the octave) is only one. It is the same idea 
of combination in fixed proportions that Dalton 
introduced into chemistry. Pythagoras thought it 
was the key of the world, and peniaps it is. He 
applied it among other things to the problem of 
the relative distances of sun, moon, and stars, 
which he expressed in terras of the intervals of the 
scale. That ideas of this kind need not be alto- 
gether futile is shown by the fact that Bode’s law 
of the planetary distances, which is based on a 
similar conception, has been of use in giving a 
direction to astronomical research, though it has 
not been empirically verified, and that MendelielFs 
periodic law has actually led to the discovery of 
new elements. The meaning of the statement of 
Socrates in VIbxo’b R epublic,^ that the Pythagoreans 
made music and astronomy sister sciences, will 
now be plain. 

_ It was in medicine that the other great applica- 
tion of this principle was made, chiefly, it would 
appear, by Alcmreou of Croton. Health was re- 
garded as the proper tuning (ipfiovla) of the body, 
so that the right proportions between hot and cold, 
moist and dry were preserved. Disease was just 
the disproportionate expansion of one of them. 
Alcmreon expressed this further by comparing 
health to the reim of equal laws {Itroyoptla), and 
disease to monarchy. This is the original sense of 
the doctrine of the ‘temperaments’ which played 
so great a part in the history of medicine ; for 
tempeTameTPium or temperettura. is but a translation 
of the Pythagorean term Kpaais. 

rvU.t30D. 


So far we have been dealing with those ‘ anticipa- 
tions of nature ’ to which after all science owes its 
most striking advances, but at this point the 
religions teacher and mystic comes into contact 
with the man of science. If the sun, moon, and 
stars really correspond to the fourth, the fifth, and 
the octave, they must give forth sounds like the 
tuned strings of the lyre. If we do not hear 
these notes, that is because our souls are out of 
tune and do not vibrate in unison with them. 
This is the theory generally knoivn by the mislead- 
ing name of the ‘harmony of the spheres’ — an 
expression which is meaningless as applied to 
astronomy before Eudoxus. It has had a great 
history and inspired not only Shakespeare and 
Milton, but even Kepler; and it seems to give 
definite meaning to the precept ‘Follow God.’ It 
explains at once the remark of Aristoxenus that 
the Pythagorerms used medicine to purge the 
body and music to purge the soul. Alcmieon of 
Croton said the soul was immortal ‘ because it was 
like to things immortal,’ and it had this likeness 
in virtue of its being always in motion ; ‘ for all 
divine things, the moon, the sun, the stars and 
the whole heavens are in continuous motion.’ * He 
also said that the reason men die is that ‘they 
are not able to attach the beginning to the end,’ ’ 
as the heavenly bodies do m their revolutions. 
We find the same doctrine of the circles of the 
heavens and the circles of the soul in Plato’s 
Timoeus, which is in the main a statement of the 
later Pythagorean doctrine, and we may infer that 
the saying quoted by Socrates in the Fheedo, that 
‘ philosophy is the highest music,’ is Pythagorean 
too. If that is so, we have found the connecting 
link between Pythagorean religion and Pytha- 
gorean science. The highest punfication {KiSapets) 
of all was just science, and especially mathematical 
science. 

In the Ode on the Fativity Hilton of course introduces the 
‘crystal ephereo,’ and In other respects gives us a later form of 
the doctrine. Shakespeare’s statement of it is put into the 
mouth of Lorenzo in the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice, 
In the Book of Homage to Shakespeare (London, 2016) the 
present writer has tried to throw some h'ght on the channela 
through which a knowledge of Pythagorean doctrine may have 
reached the England of Shakespeare's youth. 

The doctrine was capable, however, of being 
applied in a way that Pythagoras can never have 
intended, and this was the chief cause of the break- 
down of Pytbagorism os a religion. It was only a 
step to say that the soul was itself an attunement 
{ipporla) of the body, and that was fatal to the 
doctrine of its immortality. We are told distinctly 
in the Pheedo that this tenet was maintained botn 
by the Pythagoreans of Thebes and by those of 
Phlius at the end of the 6th cent., and Aristoxenus 
continued to maintain it even after he had become 
a member of the school of Aristotle. This may 
account for the va^eness of Philolans on such 
subjects as reported by Cebes and Simmias, and it 
is noteworthy that Plato represents Socrates as re- 
futing the theory on his dying day. It seems clear 
that the preoccupation of the Pythagoreans with 
medicine had led them to regard the soul more and 
more os a function of the body, and it has recently 
been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 
and played a considerable part in the development 
of that science. That was the end of the Pythago- 
rist religion among the more enlightened members 
of the order, though the old practices and beliefs 
were continued underground, as it were, by other 
followers of Pythagoras, who handed them on to 
the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonists 
(pg.D.), who revivified them by bringing them into 
touch with the Platonic tradition. In fact Plato 
was the true successor of Pythagoras, whose 
doctrine was represented in a one-sided way by 
i 2 Aristotle, de Anima, A. 2. 405* 29. 

I » Ariet Probl. 016* 33. 
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toth sects of his nominal followers. In this way 
scientific Pythagoreanism became merged in the 
Academy (q.v.), while religious Pythagorism had a 
good deal to do with the rise of Cynicism {q.v.). 

4. Pythagorean ethics. — It would, of course, 
be an anachronism to speak of a Pythagorean 
system of ethics. The constitution of such a system 
was the work of the schools of Athens and, with 
the exception of somejindications of ethical theory' 
in the fragments of Democritus (q.v.), of them 
alone. On the other hand .t is necessary to insist 
that the ethics of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
were based on a Pythagorean foundation, and are 
not fully intelligible unless we hear this in mind. 
It may he added that Democritus too was a jiupil 
of the Pythagoreans and wrote a hook entitled 
Pythagoras. 

Being a religions community, the Pythagoreans 
had of course a rule of life, and it has recently 
been urged with great plausibility that certain 
hexameter verses, which are quoted at a fairly 
early date, and which may have been derived from 
the work of Timceus of Tauromenium, are actual 
fragments of this rule. The Golden Verses are 
spurious, of course, but they may welt have been 
modelled on an older original. In particular, it 
seems certain that the members of the society had 
to make an examination of conscience morning and 
evening. They had to go over the events of the day 
that was past and ask themselves, ' In what have 
I transgressed, what have I done that I ought not 
to have done, and what have I left undone that I 
ought to have done ! ’ It is obrions that a rule of 
this kind would be favourable to the rise of specu- 
lation on ethical subjects. 

Fop tho probability that tbera waa a role neb aa that de- 
•cribed see A. Delatte, In Jtecus de PhUotegie, xxrdr. [IMOJ 
176 S. Delatte has been misled by some of bis German authori- 
ties when be says that the ori^al dialect of Pythagoreanism 
was Doric and that the original form of the doctrine was that 
things are like numbers, but he makes out a good case lor the 
thesis that verses like eg ; ri fi' a ; rt not StSv eve 

irtKtcOri 1 are really as old as the Gth cent., and formed part of 
a ' role’ in hexameter verse. Five verses (including the above) 
are quoted in Porphyry's Lyfe 0/ Pythagoras (SO Nauck) and 
give a description of the Pythagorean examination of con- 
srience. 

Now, we find that the ethical theories of Plato 
and Aristotle everywhere take for granted a classi- 
fication of human lives into wisdom -loving, honour- 
loving, and gain-loving ; and this is closely hound 
up with what is nsnally called the doctrine of the 
tripartite soul as expounded in Plato’s BemibUc. 
It seems very diffioult to doubt that it is Pytha- 
gorean, and, os a matter of fact, Posidonius* said 
Siat he had found the doctrine of the tripartite 
soul in the writing of the successors of Pythagoras. 
The story was that Pythagoras himself had used 
the word ^iXbaoipos forthe firsttime in a conversation 
with Leon, tyrant of Phlius or Sicyon, and it is 
everywhere implied in Plato that it was perfectly 
familiar to Socrates and his circle. ‘ Is not Euenus 
a philosopher 1,’ asks Socrates in the Phatdo,* and 
the answer comes at once, ‘ I think so.’ It seems 
to mean a man who holds a certain doctrine about 
the soul, and to have a much more specialized sense 
than the corresponding verb, as it is used in Hero- 
dotus. Life, Pythagoras is said to have told Leon, 
is like a gathering (vaidryvpis) such as that which 
cornea together for the Olympic Games. There are 
three classes of visitors. The lowest are those who 
come to buy or sell, and next above them are those 
who come to compete ; the best class, however, are 
those who come to look on (Beupelr). If this is 
really the teaching of Pythagoras himself, we 
can see at once that it is tho foundation of all 
subsequent Greek ethics, and in particular of the 
doctrine of the primacy of the theoretic life (lit. 
‘the life of the spectator’), which was held hy 
* Ap. Galen, de Bipp. et Plat. 47S. * 61 0. 
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Plato, with important reservations as to the duty 
of philosophers to take their turn in descending 
into the cave from which they had escaped (xavo/Sa- 
rlov ptpet), and by Aristotle with no reservations 
at all. 

The Importance of Pj-thagoreanlem in connexion with the rise 
of Greek ethical theory has been too much neglected, as is well 
shown by J. L. Stocks in his paper, * Plato and the Tripartite 
Soul,* published in Bind, no. 94, new sen, xxiv. [1015] 200 ff. 
Important evidence of the Pythagorean origin ol these ideas is 
furnished by a fragment of the TarentiTies of Alexis,* where 
some one, presumably one of the P}*thagoreans who are the 
subject of the comedy, says: 'No man of sense could bear a 
grudge against us with reason, seeing that we do no wrong to 
our neighbours. Dost thou not know that what is called living 
is but a name, a euphemism for our human lot! For myself I 
cannot tell whether any one will say that I judge rightly or 
wrongly, but the view 1 take on reflexion is this, that all human 
affairs are wholly Insensate, and that we that are living have 
as our portion merely a sojourn in a strange land (airoaTj/rl"), 
like men released for a gathering (vaygyvats) from death and 
darkness to this passing of time and to this light that we behold.' 
The moral drawn from these considerations is that we should 
eat, drink, and be merry, which is not exactly Pythagorean, 
hot the point may well have been theinconsistency between the 
doctrine and the practical Inferences from it. That has always 
been a favourite subject ol comedy. The verses ore quoted here 
only to show that the idea of the rav^pic (Vanity Fair) and 
the drroSoM^ are Pj-thagorean. 

This, then, seems to be the source of the view of 
life which is common, e.g., to Plato's Pheedo and 
hk. X. of Aristotle’s Ethics, hut there is a further 
side of their ethical doctrine which is derived from 
Pythagorean science rather than Pythagorean 
rdigion — the doctrine that goodness is the health 
of the son], and that the soul’s health is determined 
by a mean. This is generally associated with the 
name of Aristotle, hut Aristotle got it in the main 
from Plato’s Philebus, and Plato distinctly gives 
us to understand that it is of Pythagorean origin.’ 
In this connexion it is very significant that 
Socrates is the chief speaker in the Philebus, 
though it is one of Platers latest dialogues and he 
had for a long time given up his early custom of 
making Socrates the central figure. Already in 
the Pheedo he makes Socrates use the doctrine 
that goodness is an attnnement (appovla) of the soul, 
to refute the theory that the soul is an attunement 
of the body. That would land us with an attune- 
ment of an attunement, which is absurd. Socrates 
evidently expects the Pythagoreans to accept this 
explanation of goodness as an attunement at once, 
and that is just the meaning of the doctrine of the 
mean as we find it in Aristotle’s Ethics. There is 
a fragment of Archytas in which he speaks of 
irXvovefla and iromjj very much as Socrates is made 
to do in the Gorgias,’ though it breaks ofl'just 
before it comes to the point, if it ever did. But, 
after all, it is not a far cry from what Alcmteon 
says about the health of the body to the doctrine 
of the mean as determining the health of the soul, 
and it may he that this step was already taken in 
the Pythagorean society. In any case it is based 
on Pythagorean ideas, and was implicit in the 
teaching of Pythagoras from the first. 

It is certain that Pythagoras is entitled to be 
called the father of science, and it becomes more 
and more clear that all European religion and 
ethics, so far as they do not originate in Palestine, 
can also he traced back to him. There is still a 
great deal of work to be done, however, before we 
can grasp his historical character firrtjy. Most 
recent advances in our knowledge of the subject 
have been due to discoveries in other fields which 
have thrown a quite unexpected light on Pytha- 
goras. What IS now required is a thorough 
examination of all the forged Pythagorean docu- 
ments of later days in the light of this new know- 
ledge. Undoubtedly they are forgeries, and there 
is no chance of their heingrehahilitated as genuine 
documents. At the same time, it is clear that 

* Pickard-Cambridge, p. 86 * Plato, Philebus. 16 Off. 

* Arehj-tas, frag. 3 (Diels). Cf. Plato, Gorg. SOS A. 
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they are the -n-ork of men ■n-ho knew a good deal 
more about Pytha^oreanism than, we do, and 
they wonld have had no chance of passing off their 
productions as genuine if thev had not been earefnl 
to give them an air of verisimilitude. It is not 
enough to condemn them because they contain 
ideas and use terminology which we are accns- 
tomed to regard as Platonic or Aristotelian ; for 
nothing is more certain than that Pythagoreanism 
is the basis of Athenian philosophy, and some 
even of Aristotle’s terminology is demonstrably of 
Pythagorean origin. That, so far as can be seen, 
is the direction which research may most profitably 
take at present. 

LnraATCzr.— The older voris on Pythagoras and Ms echoo! 
ftre ftntiqaAted, and the time haa not yet come for a new 
fynthesis. A- E, Chaignet, PiViagort ei la phxlotcphU pj'tAa- 


fforieienm, 2 to!s., Paris, 1S73, an attempt to apply reason- 
able principles o! criridsm to the subject, bat it was premtore. 
An intelligible historical view cl the subject was frst cade 
possible by Erwin Rohde's *Ke QueUsa des lambli^as in 
seiner Biographie des Pythagoras,* Rhrinift^es Husram, xrri 
[1S7I1654 ff., xrriL [1572] 23 ff. These made clear for the first 
time thetJcsitica of Aristoxenas and Dicsarchus. The same 
writer's Tubingen, 1910, throws much light on the 

subject too. The faterpretatioa of P^fc^reaaism as a system 
has been possible only since the publication of Paul Tannery's 
Pour rh^. de la toier»cc Paris, IS*,. Among the 

worhs which mar be said to have issued the siiroo! cf 
Tannery, G. Milhaud, Lefonr .mr Its or\Q\Tut de la rrifuce 
frrreqvf, Paris, 1S33, and Les Phiiosophej-G^otnitres dt la Gritty 
do. 1500, deserve particular mentioa and mar be FpecaQr 
recommended to those who desire a ludd exposition of th*e 
mathematical side of the doctrine. The histories of phUosophr 
(E Zeller, T. Gompcrz, etc.) generally give a fair view of the 
state of the questfoa at the time of their publicaSca, thcogh ft 
most be said that German writers, to their own great loss, 
have done scant justice to the admirable worh produced in 
Fnicce. JOHN BUEXET. 
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QADIANI. — QadiSnl was the name originally 
given to the followers of lllrza Ghniam Ahmad of 
Qa^an, Gnrdaspnr District, Panjab, in order to 
distingnish them from orthodox Mnslims. In 1900 
they were, at their own request, entered in the 
Government census lists as Ahmadiya Mnslims, 
and they have since been called by that name. 
Mirza Ghniam Alimad (1S39-190S) was a man of 
some learning and nnnsnal powers of leadership. 
In 18S9 he announced that he possessed the right 
to receive baVat ('homage’) from his followers. 
Two jears later he declare himself to be the 
'promised Messiah’ of Jera, Christians, and 
ilnslims, and the Mahdl expected by Muslims 
at the last day. In asserting that he fulfilled 
in himself the prophecies relating to both the 
Messiah and the Slabdi, he controverted the usual 
Muhammadan belief that the two will be distinct 
personalities with different missions. He said that 
he had come ‘in the spirit and power ’of Jesus and 
of Mohammad, and he later declared that he was 
greater than Jesus, since he was the Messiah of 
Muhammad, as Jesus was of Moses. Shortly 
before his death he announced that he was like- 
wise the final incarnation (arxitdra) of Visnn, 
whom Hindus had been expecting; and since his 
death his followers have added the further claim 
that he was ‘the latter-day reformer of Parsis’ 
and ‘the Buddha of the East.’ 

The proofs by which he sought to establish his 
claims were declared to lie in revelations and 
miracles, the latter chiefly taking the form of 
prophecies of the death or discomfiture of his 
enemies among orthodox Mnslims, Christians, and 
members of the Arya SamSj. Aiter the sinister 
fulfilment of one of these prophecies, in the death 
under suspicions circmnstances of a prominent 
leader in the Arva Samaj, the Mirza was compelled 
^ order of the Depn^ Commisioner of Gnrdaspnr 
District, dated 2-3th Feh. 1S99, to refrain from 
further predictions involving the death or dbgrace 
of another. One of the so-called miracles, which 
served to prepare the way for the annonncement 
of the Mirza’s Messianic* office, was the alleged 
discovery, through a divine revelation, of the 
existence of the tomb of Jesus Christ in Srinagar, 
Kashmir. Jesus was said to have been taken 
down from the cross in a swoon and healed by the 
miracnlous ‘ointment of Jesus’ {marham-i-Iea). 
He then set out on a mission to ‘the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’ in Central Asia and Kashmir, 
finally dying, at the age of 120, in Kashmir, where 
his tomb in time became confused with that of a 


local saint named Yns Asaf. Ko serious evidence 
has been brought forward in proof of this novel 
theory, on which the whole claim of Mirza Ghniam 
-Ahmad and his followers admittedly rests. 

Regarding his claim to be the expected Alahdi, 
the Jlirza was constrained perhaps by political 
considerations to make known a revelation alleging 
that the Mahdl was not to be ‘a man of blood,’ 
as had been universally supposed, but was rather 
to lead Islam to trinroph Toy means of a peaceful 
holv war(ji‘dd<f). In this connexion he made much 
of Iris loyalty to the British Government In 
firrther substantiation of his manifold claims he 
pointed to the corrupt condition of modern society 
and of the character of the accepted priests and 
teachers in every religion, which called for a great 
reformer and prophet like himself, to bring to all 
hearts a new and quickening certitude in things 
religions. He drew a sharp line of demarcation 
between his followers and orthodox Mnslims by 
enjoining all true Ahmadis to refrain from follow- 
ing orthodox imams in their prayers, attending 
non-Ahmadi funeral services, and giving the hands 
of their daughters to non-Ahmadi husbands, though 
their sons might marry non-Ahmadi girls. He 
also turned his face resolutely against afi political 
controversy, and denounced as mischievous the 
activities of the All-India Moslem League and the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

The movement has grown steadily since its in- 
ception in 1SS9. In 1896 it claimed 313 members. 
In the 1901 Government census 1113 males were 
returned for the Panjab, 931 for the United 
Provinces, and 11,087 for the Bombay Presidency 
(obviously an inaccuracy). In 1904 the MirrS 
claimed ‘ more than 200,000 followers,’ and before 
his death he estimated the total number of his 
followers at 600,000. Against this manifest ex- 
aggeration must he placed the returns of the census 
for the Panjab in 1911, riz. 18.695 Ahmadis. 
Probably 60,000 would he a liberal estimate of 
the total strength of the movement thronghont 
India to-day. There are also a few scattered 
followers in other countries. 

Before his death in 190S Mirza Ghniam Ahmad 
appointed his close friend and early disciple, 
Hakim Is nr al-Dln, as his successor, the ‘first 
khaKfah ’ of the movement. Under the direction 
of the khalifah the work was to be carried on by 
a board called the Sadr-Anjnman-i-Ahmadlya, 
Daring the ensuing six years, before Xiir al-Din’s 
death m 1914, a schism developed within the sect. 
One party, led by KhwSjah Kamal al-Din, a 
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prominent barrister, began to take part in political 
controversy, and in its religions literatnre showed 
a leaning towards the rationalism of Sir Syed 
Akmad Khan, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The other 
party tended to magnify the supernatural claims 
and unique position of Mirzh Ghnlam Ahmad, and 
continued to emphasize the evils of present-day 
Islam and its priests. In short, the former wing 
sought to brid^ the chasm separating the sect 
from Islam gener^y, whereas the latter stressed 
the points of difference as fundamental. "When 
Nur al-Din died, the split widened. The son of 
the Jlirza, Hazrat Mahmud Ahmad, now haUed 
us 'the promised son of the promised Messiah,’ 
was hastily elected the second khalifat til-ilasih 
by a CToup of his adherents at Qadian. The 
rationmistic party forthwith seceded, and founded 
a new society in Lahore called the Anjuman-i- 
isha’at-i-Islam, whose interests were vested in a 
group of men rather than primarily in a single 
indiWdnal. Two of the members of this group, 
Khwajah Kamal al-Din and Maulvi Sadr al-Din, 
are the founders of a Muslim mission at Woking, 
England, through the instrumentality of which 
some scores of Enyish people, including one peer. 
Lord Headley, have announced that thw have 
become Muslims. A monthly paper in English, 
The Islamic Review and Muslim India, is published 
at Woking, and it is worthy of note that no 
trace of Ahmadlya influence is to be found in it, 
save perhaps in the evident anti-Christian animus. 

The QadiRn party continues to publish The 
Review of Religions in English, and several ver- 
nacular papers, conducts a successful high school, 
and carries on considerable missionary work. It 
can truly claim to embody the real spirit and 
tradition of the founder and his original followers. 

J. N. Farquliar thus succinctly sums up the 
position and importance of Mirza GlmlRm .^mad’s 
teachings in relation to similar movements in India 
to-day : 

‘ Apart from these personal claims, his teaching is an attempt 
to find, amidst the Irresistihle inrush of Western education and 
Christian thought, a middle path between impossible orthodoxy 
and the extreme rationalism of Sir Syed A^ad Khan '(3/odem 
Jieligious Jlovemenls in India, p. 14G). 

Recent events indicate that the middle path was 
destined to end speedily in cross-roads. 

Lhihatcke.— H. D. Griswold, Ilina Ghulam Ahmad, the 
Slahdi Ilessiah of Qadian, Ludhiana, 190S, 'The Atimadiya 
Slorement,* in The Iloslem World, ii. [1912) 373 ff. ; J. N. 
Farquhar, ilodem Reliaious Movements in India, Few York, 
1915, p. 137 g. ; M. T. Houtsma, in Rlllt i. [1906] 33311., and 
in SI ir. 200; H. A. Walter, The Ahmadii/a Jlovement ' 
(‘Religious Life of India* series), Calcutta, 1918, "The Aijmadiya 
MovementTo-day.’inrAeifosirm irorfd,vi.[1916]6Gff.; Mirra 
Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of Islam, Qidiin, 1896; The 
Eeciew of Religions, published monthly since 1902 ; and numer- 
ous periodicals and controrersiai pamphlets In the vernacular. 

H. A. Walter. 

QARO. — Joseph ben Ephraim Qaro, a famous 
codifier of R,abbinical Judaism, was bom in Spain 
in 14SS, and died at Safed, Palestine, in 1576. On 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, 
which sent many scholars to other lands and 
diffused Rabbinical culture more widely, his 
p.arents went with him to European Turkey, 
settling first in Nicopolis. Here he received 
thorough instmction in the Talmud from his father, 
who was eminently qualified to be his teacher. 
Later he lived in Adrianople, Salonica, and Con- 
stantinople — successive steps in his long-cherished 
journey to Palestine, which he reached about 1535, 
Safed becoming his place of residence. 

It was an age of mystical tendencies in Judaism, 
which is so intierently opposed to such influences 
from the_ earliest times. Owing undoubtedly to 
long periods of persecution, which reached its 
climax jn Spain, an added stimulus was given to 
Kabbalistic dreamers, whose fantasies took firm 


hold on many susceptible minds which had lost 
judgment and balance under the burden of exile 
and wretchedness. Turkey, which opened its 
dominions to the oppressed, and where large and 
fairly prosperous communities could be found, 
attracted all types of Jews, the visionaries in 
goodly number. Safed in particular proved a seat 
of mystics, and Qaro’s early fantasies were revived 
and stren^hened by the new environment. He 
had met some years before Solomon Molcho, who 
strove to play the part of a Messiah and suffered 
death at the stake in 1532, and he gave full vent 
to his mystical ideas which, long cherished, were 
clamouring for expression. He was so far over- 
wrought as to invoke a familiar — even in his 
Nicopolis days — and for fifty years he kept a diary 
which recorded his discussions with this imagin- 
ary genius. The book of visions, called Maggid 
Mesharim, whether actually written by him or 
merely ascribed to him by a zealous disciple, as 
occurs not rarely in literary history, makes him a 
double personality — a mystic as well as a codifier. 
Happily, and as one evidence that the diary or 
collection of desultory notes is. not entirely 
genuine, the comprehensive works upon which his 
fame is really based show no mystical influences. 
Whatever his reverence for the Zdhdr as authority 
for the Kabbalistic dreamer of dreams, he gave 
undisputed first place to the Talmud, with his 
logicm mind, and was impelled bj' the needs of the 
times to popularize and strengthen its hold on the 
life and thought of Judaism. He was not the first 
intellectual whose imagination was to prove an 
incentive, not an opiate. 

Qaro’s fame depends chiefly on his two digests 
of Rabbinical law. He wrote these in an age of 
dispersion when in the Jews’ new settlements, 
which were never wholly secure, the fundamental 
law and authority of Judaism were imperilled as 
much by the violent and arbitraiy changes in 
environment ns by the half-knowledge of leaders 
and the almost total ignorance of the people. 
Considering these conditions, one can understand 
how his passion for saving from destruction the 
traditional creed and customs worked upon a 
susceptible nature and fostered fantastic reveries 
ns well as lofty ambitions. If he could not be a 
Messiah in the popular sense, he could save his 
people none the less by inculcating the authority 
and permanence of the law. 

As early as 1522 in Adrianople, he began the 
first of his great works, Beth Yosef, ‘Btonse of 
Joseph,’ which, completed in 1542 at Safed and 
published in 1550-59, raised him to the front rank 
of Talmudists of his ouu age or earlier. This 
work, while a commentary on Jacob ben Asher’s 
Arba'ah Turim, ’ Four Orders,’ whose method he 
closely followed, is more than n digest of the 
authorities cited therein. It gives a careful 
critical riew of many Rabbinical opinions not 
quoted by his predecessor. Hence it furnishes an 
unsurpassed wealth of material. The range of 
reading displayed, in both Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic literature, together irith the critical 
sagacity in the study and comparison of author- 
ities, leaving little uninvestigated, gives a monu- 
mental character to the work. A sturdy inde- 
pendence is exhibited in the discussions, although 
the standard authorities, al-Fasi, hlaimonides, 
and Asher ben Jehiel, are accepted. Qaro’s aim 
throughout was partly to familiarize the Rabbi 
with the duties that devolved upon his high office 
ns lender in Israel, and partly to explain to the 
student clearly and metliodically how laws are 
developed from the Talmud through later Rabbini- 
cal literature. It was not merely to answer the 
Epicurean, but to stimulate to study and re.«enrch, 
and to gain for practical life an intelligible. 
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harmonious system ■which ■would maintain the old 
faith for all time. 

Not wholly satisfied -with Beth Yosef, in later 
years he wrote his second great code, Shulhan 
Ariikh, ‘Prepared Table’ (1563; according to 
Steinschneider,* 1555). It is possible that he 
underestimated its value and character, for in the 
introduction he speaks of having prepared it for 
young students, thus stamping it as elementary. 
He preferred the other digest m his decisions — it 
was for experts, for Kabbis deep in the law. Yet 
the Shulhan 'Ar&kh has rapidly outdistanced the 
earlier code as authority. Despite continuous con- 
troversy — in fact largely by reason of the attacks 
made upon it — it has become the Rabbinical code 
which defines Judaism to our oivn dOT in the lives 
and opinions of the great majority of Jews through- 
out the world. For almost a hundred years the 
contest waged — it was a bloodless battle of the 
books, however — the chief opposition being on the 
part of Talmudists who were Ashkenazim, of 
German stock, as contrasted with the Sephardim, 
or Spanish, to whom Qaro was naturally accept- 
able. It is the opinion of L. Ginzberg’ that the 
Ashkenazim regarded the work as an unquestioned 
authority only after Isserles, who adduces still 
later views, had subjected it to criticism and 
extensive supplements. After the period of 
censure came the age of admiration, with a host 
of commentators that made it a household word in 
the 17th cent, and to our age. Its authority was 
firmly established, with here and there an eminent 
Rabbi, with a bent to indiridnalism, who refused 
to recognize its guidance as binding. 

Since the development of Reform Judaism and 
the rise of modernism in various lands there have 
been countless attacks on Qaro and his code. On 
the whole, most of these have been rather unjust ; 
for he is not responsible for laws, opinions, and 
customs that have existed in Israel from grey 
antignity. His function wm to photograph 
Jewish tradition, to record and interpret it accord- 
ing to the authorities, so as to weld still more 
fiimly past, present, and future. His office was 
not that of an apologist, but that of a codifier. 
Graetz’ claims that Qaro erred in citing all 
opinions, however transient and trifling, and made 
his work a store-house of views which do not 
always reflect credit on Judaism and have really 
furnished biting texts, if perverted, for the anti- 
Semite. There is undoubted force in this conten- 
tion, but Qaro’s candour and fullness are not to be 
underrated. He had nothing to conceal or to 
extenuate. It must also be stated in his vindica- 
tion that he lays no claim to absolute authority, 
asserts no doctrine of infallibUify. Far from forg- 
ing an iron bond, he rescued Jewish thought from 
stagnation and promoted the conflict of opinion, 
eminently healthful for a creed that claims to be 
intelligent. 

The work consists of four parts, called Orah 
Hayyim, ‘ Path of Life,’ Yoreh De'ah, ‘ Teacher of 
Knowledge,’ Soshen ha Ifishpat, ‘Breastplate of 
Judgment,’ and Bben ha Eser, ‘Stone of Help.’ 
The first deals mainly with prayer, the blessings. 
Sabbath and holy days, and their prescribed 
observances. The_ second concerns itself udth food 
and its pr^aration, and the slaughtering of 
arumals for food, Jew and non -Jew in their rela- 
tions to each other, duties to parents and charity, 
religious customs connected with agriculture, and 
the rites of mourning — a rather extended and 
diversified list of contents. The third part treats 
of marriage and divorce from the civil and religions 
points of \iew. The fourth and concluding section 

1 Catahms librorum Uebrccmxm in Bibliotheas Bodltiana. 

Berlin, 1S52-60, coL 14S0. inniieiona. 

2 JE iii. 5SS- 's But, of the Jews, iv. 652. 


discusses legal proceedings, laws as to business, 
and the relation of man to man in an everyday 
working world. All life in its variety and com- 
plexity was thus considered as part of the concern 
of religion. In the dark ages that were upon the 
Jew as the 17th and 18th centuries arrived the 
work preserved him from disintegration. 'Whether 
its influence was to be as salutary, with the spread- 
ing of civil and religious liberty among the nations 
and the gradual passing away of the Ghetto and 
its necessarily narrowed life, if not vision, cannot 
be so summarily answered. All depends upon the 
point of ■view. 

Qaro’s life in Safed was much influenced for a 
time by R. Jacob Berab, one of his most learned 
associates in that place. The recognized head of 
its Jewish community about 1635, he was the 
centre of a number of disciples and was called 
‘teacher’ by Qaro. In 1538 he attempted to 
restore the rite of ordination, ■with no less an 
object in view than the re-establishment of the 
Sanhedrin in Palestine as seat of the highest 
authority in Israel. Qaro was elated by the idea 
and became one of the four disciples to be ordained 
■without delay. Unfortunately Berab died two 
years later and the grandiose scheme failed to be 
realized. Qaro, with all his ardent leanings 
towards the Messianic r61e, sensibly preferred his 
work as teacher and author. He lived until 1575, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his fame and 
authority more and more generally acknowledged, 
while hundreds of students, some of high distinc- 
tion, thronged his lecture-hall to hear his opinions 
and interpretations. 

In addition to bis two codes C^ro published in bis life-time 
Etsef Mishneh, ‘Double Money’ (Venice, 1674-75X Alter his 
death appeared Bedel? ha Bayith, 'Bepairiug of the Hotue,' 
supplements and corrections to his Beth, xcsef (Salonica, 161^1; 
Eeutle ha Talmud, ‘Principles of the Talmud* (do. liSS); 
AHuf Bolet, ‘Powder of the Merchant, Decisions' (do. 1791); 
itaggid ilesharim, ‘Who preaches Bighteousness* (Lublin, 
2646. with supplements. Venice, 1654X Some fru^ents in the 
Bodleian, a few eeemous in the coliection Os^aodib'm, ‘The 
Stren;rthof the Bigbteous' (Salonica, 1799), and a number of 
commentaries on the Miahnab and on Bashi's and Kahmanldes* 
Pentateuch commentaries, which seem to have disappeared, 
complete the list. 

Lttzeatuxs. — H. Graetz, f?tfrch,der Juden, Lcipzir,lE66-78. 
ix,, Eup. tr., London, 1S91-D2, iv. ; S- Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, 2nd ser., iLondon. 190S, pp. 210-236; M. Gaster, 
‘The Oripin and Sources of the Shulchan Aruch,* in Report of 
Lady Judith SlouteJUrre College, London, 1E93; L. Ginrberpr, 
s.v. 'Caro,* in JE hi. ; D. Cassel, 'Josef Karo nnd das Bach 
Mappid Mesharim,' in 6th Jahresbeneht der LehranstaUfUr die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Berlin, ISSS. 

A. S. Isaacs. 

QUAKERISM.— See Fbiends, SodETT of. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. — This expression 
occurs in the A'V of Jeremiah (7i®-»> 44'^) and 
seems to be the natural rendering of the Hebrew 
when vocalized malkat haSSamayim, and is 
strongly supported by the vereions. But the ■view 
that the expression should imply the same idea as 
the often mentioned ‘host of heaven’ apparently 
suggested a different derivation, from meleket in 
the sense of ‘ work ’ or ‘ cult,’ and led to a different 
vocalization which influenced other versions. 

The ritual as ascribed to the worshippers of the 
Queen of Heaven by the prophet Jeremiah lays 
emphasis on the offering of ‘cakes.’ The Jewish 
women made these cakes -with much ceremony ; the 
boys of the family gathered firewood, the adnlt 
males kindled the fixe, and the women kneaded the 
dough. The offering was made ‘by fire’ accom- 

anied by libations. Jeremiah alleges this to have 

een a common cult in the cities of Judah and the 
streets of Jerusalem. It may not be ■wise to 
insist too strongly on the details, as the prophet’s 
indignation may have led him to caricature to 
some extent, but this and the name are all that 
we have by which to identify the unit. 
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TTjc ca\e?, itrrwcnffn, which th« LXX Iranscrllx^ and th^ 
Vcijrate rcndi-n jAnemta^ are not without ^rallel In Greek 
culu. Hut It U precarious to nrpue *j to their form or 
eanre from such mralleU- The name Is Jiterally the same as Uie 
BabyJon!»n fciTnrfnti, denoting the cakes or biscuits used In the 
cull ot UhUr. Whether the rtlerence to tire In the word 
demands burning of the cakes In the act of oficrin? or refers to 
tJic process of their manufacture Is not easHy decided ; but U 
can hardly mean to burn Incense as an accompaniment of the 
cfTerinp. 

The difficulty felt in idcntifjing this expression 
a* <1 nnmc of Ifihtnr is Jarpely due to the fact that, 
svliile Ishtar is frequently called btlit Same or 
larrat lam6, ‘lady or queen of heaven,’ malkat 
Same has not yet licen found as her ej)ithct. That 
malhatit is an equivalent of Sarratu cannot be 
denied, hut the question remains open whether we 
have in tliis worship n mere transfer of a llahy- 
lonian cult of Venus or a local variation of the 
same. The Tainmuz svorship which Ezekiel 
mentions (8”) makes it likely that we have to 
do inth a Venus cult here. On the other hand, 
a connexion of mdthet with the configuration of 
the sky svonld agree with the astral theory. The 
form is difficult to account for ns a Hebrew word, 
hut would bo correct as a transliteration of the 
Babylonian ; only this supposed Babylonian proto- 
type is not yet authenticated. Still the cakes are 
very BuggesUve. 

Iticre IS nothing to suggest an identification of 
the Queen of Heaven willi the moon, which is a 
male deity in the Semitic world. 

I.iTZRATrRK. — EUi »nd UDB^ r.r. ; KAT^, p, 4(1 ff. and 
jxuo'm; A. Jercmlas, The Old Teilament tn the Light of the 
Ancient Jiaet, ling, tr., London, 1011, 1. CO. 83 f., list. III 232. 
and pattim ; S. lingdon, Tammut and Jehtar, Oiford, 1914, 

pp.ti.w. C. H. W. Johns. 

QUESTIONS OF KING MILINDA.-Sec 

Miukda. 

QUICHES.— See JUyans, PoroL Vcn. 

QUIETISM. — Qnietisra maybe defined n-s tbe 
exaggeration and pen-ersion of the mystical doc- 
trine of interior quiet. Viewed ns a tendency, it 
is co-cxtensive witli the history of mysticism (q.v.), 
and it miglit successfully bo argued that some 
early and medimval mystics were more definitely 
‘ Quictislic ’ than most of the members of tb*e 
post-Ueforrantion group known os Quietist. 
Viewed ns a specific movement. Quietism swept 
over tbe religious life of Europe in the latter part 
of the nth and the c.arly part of the 18th cent., 
gnininr; sivay in many countries and taking deep 
root within both Catholicism and Protestantism. 

I. DoCTRlhiLS . — I. P.assivity. — On the surface it 
is not easy to distinguish between tlie Quietist 
doctrine of passivity and tlic ' ortliodox ’ mystical 
doctrine of qiiict, and we find so competent an 
anthority ns Jlcppc asserting that the teaching of 
Molinos was snwtnntinlly identical with that of 
St. Teresa;* but it might with more justice be 
asserted that the characteristic doctrines of Molinos 
arc traceable, not to bis appropriation of St. 
Teresa’s doctrine of the orison of quiet, but to his 
deflexions from it. 

(n) 5f. Teresa. — For SU Teresa, as for tbe 
mediaeval mptics, the state of quiet is that • busy 
rest' in which the soul abandons all mpcrricial 
activity in orticr tiial it may engage in tbe deeper 
activity of opening itself to God. It contains of 
necessity a p.assive element, for the soul that ivould 
hold llie Divine Vord ns a shell holds the ocean 
must be self-emptied and set a watch upon its 
undisciplined impulses even when they urge it 
towards the dinne. But such ‘wise passivcncas’ 
docs not exclude the active aspect of ‘stretching’ 
towards Gwi. Its stillness — to use the fine simile 

* n.Ilepps.ftficA.itsf'yiit/ttfiufApnJfrftit.p.eL tV.n.Inrc 
tsXr« t!)r urae Tten (CAmtfen Jf pi! Wjm, Leedon, 1£?J, jv. 2HX 


of D. A. Baker,' the Benedictine nij-stic — is the 
stillness of the soaring eagle, whicli cle.aves its 
way through the blue with motionless wings. It 
is ‘the rest [that] springs . . . from an nnusnally 
large amount of actualized energy,’ the rest that 
‘is produced by Action "unpcrccivcd because so 
fleet,” so near, so all fulfillinL'.’- Moreover, such 
mystic quiet is not an end, tint a means — not a 
po.al, but ‘ like the repose of a traveller who, with- 
in sight of the goal, stops to take breath and then 
continues with new strength upon his wav.’’ 

(6) Molinos . — AVlien we turn from St. Teresa to 
Molinos, we find that, while the latter, in his Guida 
Spiriluttle, says much about interior quiet timt is 
in complete accord with the conceptions of classic 
mysticism, the main trend and ultimate teaching 
of the hook is Quictistic; i.e., the quiet for which 
he contends is in the last resort tlic negative, 
impassive, sterile state which Kuyshroeck * casti- 
gated so severely in its earlier manifestations. In 
common with most mystical writers, Molinos dis- 
tinguislics between meditation, in wliicli the reason 
is active and the mind occupied with definite 
aspects of Cliristion faith and life, and contempla- 
tion, which may be defined ns an absorbed, loving 
intuition of dinne things, a direct spiritual appre- 
Ueusion of God and udhesiou to Him. 

To quot« St. Thomas Aqulnas«& as epltomlted bj Luts de U 
Puenlt, conUmplation Is * a simple view of eternal truth without 
variety of reasonlnf, penelratJnj; It by the light of heaven with 
great afTections of admiration and love at which ordinarily no 
man arrives but by much exerclreof meditation and discourse 
TtMonlng» or analysis and synthesis).** 

But, while the p^eat myiiUcs insist that pure con- 
templation is of necessity incomplete and inter- 
mittent and that, while dUcurPive reasoning is 
suspended, the intellect (higher reason) is present 
and active,’ MoUnos demands a Stoic ataraxy in 
winch intellect ns well ns feeling is uncompromU- 
ingly renounced : 

•Inner Solitude consist* . . » In a perfect abnegation of all 
purpose, desire, thought and wilL • . » For If the Soul does 
not detach herself from her own appetite and desire, from her 
own will, from spiritual gifts and from repose, even In spirit- 
ual things, she never can attain to this high felicity. . . .« 
Undeceive Oij'self, and believe tliat if thy Soul Is to be wholly 
united to God, she must lose her self and renounce life, feeling, 
knowledge and power; whether bring or not living, dying or 
not dving, sufferinjr or not suffering; without thought, or 
rencction. . . .*Their lives (i,e. the lives of trucconlcmplatlvesj 
are so detached, Uial although they continually receive many 
fupemaliinil Graces, yet they are not changed nor affected 
thereby, Ixlnfr just as if they had not received Uiem, keeping 
always In the inmost of their Ucarta a great lowliness and self- 
contempt dwelling humbly In the abj-ss of their own unworlhl- 
ness and vllcness. In the same wav they arc always quiet, 
serene and even-minded In Graces and In extraordinary favours 
as also In the most rigorous and hitler torments, h'o news 
causes Uiem to rejoice, no event saddens them. Consider noth- 
ing, desire nothing, will nothing, endeavour after nothing, and 
then in everything thy Soul will live reposed In quiet and 
enjoyment.' 

(c) Mntlamc Gnyon, — Tn the writings of Madame 
Guj'on the same tendenej' is tracealdc, though in 
a logically' undeveloped form, Tiic highly emotional 
character of her work and its loose and inconsistent 
use of language make itdiflicult to determine the 
precise extent of her Quictistic conviction.^. Wiilc 
emphasizing the active element in the orison of 
quiet,** her writings abound in passages which can 
bo constnied only in an cxplicilly Quictistic sense. 

1 Scnela Docjvl, 1C57, Eng. tr., London, 190S, treatise 

lU. t Ul. ch. vil. 

5 F. von llugel. The itytiieal TlUmtnt of Minion., II. 122. 

• SL Teresa, The Kay cf J'erfectioix. cli. xxxlii. 

• Adornment of the Hpirituai Jfamc^e, bk, li. cIl Ixri. I. 

• Theoi. ii, U. qu. eUxx. 

• U de U Euentc, J/ectfaftenr, Eng. tr., lvCndon,lSI12-M, L, 
Jetrod. p. W. 

• When, e.g.. St, Tcre«a uses the exprc*A'on *Uie iilenceof 
the cndenrt&nalng,* she refers to the ccs5itJon of what she calls 
•the elsdtlng from one ribject manv Uicughta or rtS^ctiocs* 
(Life of SL Tereiz, tr. UaviJ Lewis, L«n<!on, 1670, ch. xilL p, tZ). 

• Gmda Srirituale, ul xIL 110, ICS. 

• Ibo tiu vlL 71. 19 Guida Spiriluaie, iiL I. i. 

1* Jfi^yen ectirf, ch- xxl. 
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*3Iy prayer from this moment was without forma, Ideas and 
hnagesli.e. of any definite thoughts). . . . All disymcliona were 
lost to give room for more expansion without motives or reasons 
for loving. That sovereign of the powers — the will— swallowed 
up the t^vo others and took from them every distinct object to 
unite them the better in it.’ l ‘ The killing pain which one feels 
when one loses the definite consciousness of the Dhdne Presence 
shows that one has not vet become perfectly indifferent and 
that one is still tied to gijte of God.’ * * I had no more a will to 
submit ; it had, as It were, disappeared, or rather passed into 
another Will. It seemed to me that this powerful and strong 
One did all that pleased Him, and I no more found that soul 
which He formerly conducted by His crook and staff with an 
e;rtreme love. He appeared to me alone and os if the eottl had 
given place to Bim or rather had passed into Him, lienceforth 
to hecome cmly one same thing toith 

This losing of the sonl in transcending the 
state in which it is shepherded hy the divine love 
marks the extreme of Quietistio theory, and, while 
Madame Guyon’s language cannot he pressed too 
far, its general tendency is unmistakable. 

(d) Finelon. — ^In F4nelon Quietism found its 
apologist. His Maxims of the Saints was written 
with the express purpose of defending Quietism 
against the popular charges of ‘ idle oasking in 
the Divine Presence’ and of immoral apathy. It 
is all the more significant that, in the very act of 
seeking to distinguish between tme mysticism and 
Quietism, he moves in that atmosphere of negation 
and abstraction which is the loppeal presupposition 
of Quietism in its most extreme and exaggerated 
form. 

*Pure contemplation,* he saj-B, *is negative, being occupied 
with no sensible image, no distinct and nameable idea ; it stops 
only at the purely intellectual and abstract idea of Being.'s 
That he makes this idea include as distinct objects 
all the attributes of God, the Trinity, the humanity 
of Christ, and ail His mysteries is only one in- 
stance of the contradictions which make his work 
of comparatively little value as an authoritative 
contribution to the literature of Quietism. 

2 , The one act. — In close logical connexion with 
the Quietistio conception of passivity as a negative 
and abstract state is the doctrine that the soul’s 
sarrender to God is made once for all in an act not 
to be repeated. Molinos is emphatic in his asser- 
tion that the soul that has once made the great 
surrender to God ‘by means of the act of pure 
Faith’ remains in an indefectible state of union 
with God. 

Hecont€Dds that the soul * may persevere ia prayer though 
the ImaginatioQ be carried about with various and involuntary 
thoughts.’® For, according to Quietist doctrine, ’Faith and 
Intention are sufficient, and these always continue . . . nay, 
the more simple is that rensembrance, without words or 
thoughts, the more is it pure, spiritual, internal and worthy 
of God. So that so long as thou retractest not that Faith and 
Intention of being resigned, thou walkest alwaj's in Faith 
and Resignation, and consequently in Prayer, and in virtual 
and acquired Contemplation, although thou perceive it not and 
remember It not, neither makest new acts and reflections.'8 

3. Pure or disinterested love. — The doctrine of 
a continuons and ‘ habitual ’ state (as distinct from 
occasional aspirations, which Eoman Catholic 
theology has always counted among tlie highest 
exercises of the soul) of loving God purely (i.e. 
secundum Se, without hope of reward or dread of 
punishment or any regard to even His most 
spiritual gifts) attained special prominence through 
the famous controversy upon tlie subject between 
Bossuet and Fenelon. Bossuet’s point of view is 
summed up in liis extraordinary assertion : 

‘Pure love is opposed to the essence of love, which always 
desires the enjoyment of its object, ns weli os to the nature of 
man, who necessarily desires happiness.* 

Against this viety Fenelon urges that a selfish or 
mercenary love is obviously a contradiction in 
terms. This is, of course, the normal Christian 

1 AtaoMosrraphv. tr. T. T. AHen, 2 vols., London, 1S97. pt. 1. 

ch* vili. I 

2 In a letter to Fdnelon (51. Masson, FCnelon et lladame 
Gupm, lettre aiv.). 

8 Autoiiographv, pL i. ch. xxviii. 

4 Maxims of ths Saints^ ch. ixviL 

s Guiia Spirituals, i. liv. B9, 102. s yj. i. xiv. 103 105 


view, hut Fdnelon passes beyond it to an explicitly 
Quietistio interpretation. 

He declares that * a man’s sell is his own greatest cross. , . . 
Uncompromising renunciation of this wretched self — that is the 
true crucifying of the flesh.'l He goes so far as to say that * all 
generosity, all natural affection, is only self-love of a more 
subtle, delusive ... and diabolical quality. One must wholly 
die to all friendship.* 3 

Love, he contends, loves no particular thing or 
object and asks for no return, even in kind. His 
definition of sanctification, as a state of holy in- 
difierence and utter non-desire, applies equally to 
his conception of disinterested love. And, while 
he seeks to guard against the Quietist error by 
insisting with St. Pam that hope, as well as love, 
must abide, his whole teaching implies an indiffer- 
ence to salvation 5vhich robs the terra ‘hope’ of 
every true meaning. Conceived with greater 
mental stability and expressed rvith more caution, 
his position is ultimately very much the same as 
that of Madame Guyon when she declares that 
the soul must become dead to all desire, even to 
its desires for spiritual gifts and graces and for 
salvation itself, and that it must leam to love God 
and prove its love by the utmost self-sacrifice and 
devotion, ivithont being concerned whether He 
cares or responds.® The whole trend of his teach- 
ing is toivards a Stoical or Buddhistic conception 
of self-renunciation and non-desire which logically 
excludes love of any kind, whether ‘pure’ or 
interested. 

4. Summary. — The Quietistio doctrine of passive 
contemplation, of which the doctrines of the one 
act and of disinterested love are corollaries, is 
based upon the Nco-Platonie via nsgativa, which 
from Dionysius omvards took an Asiatic rather 
than a Greek form, representing ‘a sense of the 
divine transcendence run riot.’ 


Molinos appeals to Dionysius in teaching that ‘we know God 
more perfectly by negatives than by affirmatives. iVe think 
more loftily of God by knowing that He is Incomprehensible 
than by conceiving Him under any image.’* 

But, while the roots of I7th cent. Quietism are 
struck deep in metaphysical soil, it must be home 
in mind that the controlling motive of post- 
Beformatiou mysticism in general and of Quietism 
in particular was not metaphysical, hut theo- 
logical. Seventeenth century Quietism is the 
mystical expression of the doctrine of the total 
depravity and helplessness of human nature, which 
Protestant theology and the connter-Beformation 
had sharpened to a despairing conviction of ‘ the 
utter miserahilism of the “creature.”’ Fenelon 
expresses this conviction in characteristic fashion : 

’ A8 tbe sacristan at the end of the service ennffs out the altar 
candles one after another, so mast grace put oat our natural 
life ; and as his extinguisher, ill applied, leaves behind It a 
gnttering spark' that melts the wax, so will it be with us if one 
single spark of natural life remains.’® 


It is abundantly clear that such a sentiment is de- 
rived from Augustine rather than from Dionysius, 
to whom any counsel to abhor the self that ia 
God’s temple ivas entirely foreign. Moreover, 
ivhile the ‘nothingness’ of Dionysius refers to 
that ‘di^Tne dark” in which the sonl perceives 
and apprehends the ineffable, the nothingness of 
Molinos is a nothingness of the soul itself, and 
amounts to annihilation of all that is capable of 
union with God in any real sense. None the less 
55 -e may see in Quietism the negative method, 
stimulated to its ‘ dying spasm ’ ® by Eeformatiou 
influences. Its exaltation of an empty conscious- 
ness — an experience without differentiations in 
which distinction of actions vanishes’ and the soul 
can neither will nor not will — paralyzes morality. 


1 Letter to Hadame de Maintenon {Correspor^nee, Paris, 
1827-29, V, 466). 

2 Ib, s Les Torrents spirituets, ch. v. sect. 19. 

< Guida Spirituale, preface, § 8. 

® Spiritual Letters, cevii. 6 Inge, p. 2S8. 

7 Madame Guyon, Les Torrents spirituels, ch. ix. sect. 7t 
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It resolves religion at its highest into an experi- 
ence in which the soul is translated to a region 
'beyond good and evil,’ end so cuts the nerve of 
morality, which always implies a clear vision of 
the distinction between good and evil and a 
definite choice in which the whole personality is 
active. In its consistently logical form Quietism 
makes communion between man and God an 
impossibility by annulling the distinction between 
them, ultimately reducing God to_ a vague and 
empty abstraction, and dehumanizing man. Its 
ramcal acosmism * conceives the Good outside of 
humanity and removes conduct to a sphere of 
fictitious interests where the will cannot act.’* 
Although Christian Quietists have always to a 
greater or less extent formulated their doctrines 
in terms of Jesus Christ and His gospel. Quietism 
per se is fundamentally opposed to incamational 
religion. On the practical and devotional aide, 
it resolves itself into pure fanaticism, i.e. 'the 
fanaticism of expecting from God a grace which 
He never gives.’’ Its determining motive — the 
desire to cleanse religion from seluahness and to 
emphasize an inwardness which seeks the Giver 
above even His most precious and purely spiritual 
gifts— is a valid one. While the antithesis be- 
tween gift and giver as applied to God is largely 
false, and rests upon a conception of 'grace’ which 
externalizes it into something ‘ given 'by God and 
separable from His self-giving, Quietism repre- 
sents n genuine and still mneh-needed protest 
aminst a theology which debases grace to a form 
of magic and imports the crassest self-interest into 
the soul's commerce with God. 

II. SlSTORT. — The term ‘Quietist’ was first 
used in the 14th cent., when its Greek form, 
Ecsyehastai, was applied to a certain community 
of monks on Mount Athos who, inter alia, in- 
dulged in trance-experiences not unlike those of 
the Indian Yori. Quietistic teaching was first 
popularized hy the Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit (q.v.). Condemned bj* the Council 
of AHenna in 1311 and sorely persecuted, these 
mystical groups persisted for more than a centniy 
and familiarized the common people with Quietistic 
conceptions of religion. Eckliart was imduded in 
the ecclesiastical disapproval of Quietism, Pope 
John xxu. condemning iiis views on interior quiet 
in 1329 ; and the castigations of Quietism in tho 
writings of Ituysbrocck and Taulcr show how 
wide-spread tho doctrine was and how disastrous 
in its extreme and debased forms. It must be 
homo in mind, however, that the primary motive 
of the official opposition to Quietism was ecclesi- 
astical rather than religious. The Church author- 
ities recognized its anti-institutionai character, 
and no expedient was deemed too cruel or loo ' 
mc.an, provided it bade fair to secure tho extinction 
of Quietist sects. 

But, while large tracts of prc-Bcformation and 
Counter-Reformation mysticism admit of a Quiet- 
istic interpretation, it needed tho impulse of n 
mighty religious movement to develop tno implica- ' 
lions of what were, after all, onlv latent or ' 
sporadic tendencies. Such an impufso was pro- 
vided by tho new religious spirit, the new demand 
for inwardneas, which found expression in the 
Ecfonnation (j.f.). The 17th cent. Quietists were, | 
for the most part, devoted Roman Catholics and ; 
derived their immediate inspiration and authority ! 
from the great mystics of tho conntcr-Rcfonuation, ' 
ono of whom at least, St. John of the Cro5.«, 
was more radically anti-institutional than MoHnos 
himself. Yet they were essentially a fruit of the 

1 E. Ettiy m the HoKt ef the .Vj/fic Knmeleije, 

Eev. tr., Lesdon. lES-.>, p. »if, 
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Protestant spirit — a fact which Borne was swift 
to discern. 

While hy common consent Quietism, in tho 
strictest sense of the term, is taken to begin with 
Molinos, the first half of the 17th cent, already ex- 
hibits iniHvidnals and groups representing strongly 
i Quietistic comdetions. Prominent among sncti 
j were the Spanish mystic, Juan Falconi 11595- 
j IG3S), who attracted a large following, and whose 
i Alfabeto et Lcttera prepared the way for the 
i Guida Spiritvale ; Marie de I'lncamation (1699- 
i 1672), an Ursnline of Tours, afterwards of Quebec, 
whom Bossnet called ‘ the St. Teresa of our times 
and of the New World’;’ the saintly layman, 
Jean de Bemibres Lovigny (1602-59), Treasurer of 
' France and greatly admired by Fbnelon ; the in- 
fluential writer, Desmarets do Saint-Sorlin, first 
Chancellor of the Acadbmie Franyaise (1595-1676) ; 
the profound but often fanciful secular priest, 
Henri Mario Bondon (1624-1702); the gifted 
ascetical writer, Jean -Joseph Snrin (1600-65), 
formally approv^ by Bossnet ; and many others. 
The Pclagini (a society called after its founder, 
Giacomo Filippo di Santa Pelagia, a layman of 
Milan) were largely a recrudescence of the 16th 
cent, group of the Alombrndos or Illuminati, 
which had been crushed out by tho Inquisition 
for holding that one could dispense with tho ordi- 
nances and ignore the requirements of the Church. 
That there was a vigorous Quietistic movement 
in Franco nt least twenty years before tho term 
‘Quietist’ was first applied to the followers of 
Molinos in 1631 is shown hy Nicole’s rare book, 
Les Imaginaires et tes visionnaircs — on attack on 
the ‘new heresies,’ published as early as 1667. 

When, in 1676, Miguel de Molinos published 
his Guida Spirituale, Juan Falconi’s Alfabeto ct 
Zeitera had prepared thousands of earnest souls in 
Spain, Ita^, and France to welcome the now 
doctrine. Bom in Saragossa in 1640, Molinos took 
tho degree of Doctor of Theology at Coimbra and 
migrated to Romo in 1669 or 1670. His piety, 
learning, and sympathetic personality soon made 
him one of the most songht-nfter spiritual directors 
and a noted fignro in Roman society. Among his 
friends were many of the cardinals, including 
Cardinal Benedict Odcscalchi, afterwards Pope 
Innocent XI., who sanctioned his position os tiio 
most esteemed confessor in Rome by giving him 
lodgings in the Vatican. Cardinal D'Estrie, the 
representative of Louis xrv., also approved of him 
in those days, and, when his Guida Spirituale 
appeared, it bore the approbation of various dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, among them four inquisi- 
tors. Priests advised their penitents to discard 
formal prayers and devotions for tho simple 
method of Molinos; societies for tho study of this 
method were formed everyivliore, and within six 
years the Guida Spirituale had passed throngh 
twenty editions in Italian, Spnnisn, French, and 
Latin. Bat soon tho Jesuits realized that a method 
of prayer which deprecated Masses and formal 
devotions was contrary to the interests of tho 
Church. Father Paul Segneri, one of their ablest 
and most popular preachers, was selected to con- 
fute Molinos. He did so in a small book entitled 
Concordia Ira la Fatica c la Quicte ntlV Oratione 
(‘The Harmony between Effort and Quiet in 
Prayer ’), which was published five years after the 
Guida Spirituale. Bnt so firmly was Molinos en- 
trenched in popular favour that Segneri, hitherto 
the idol of the people, was overwhelmed with scorn 
and denunciation, and there is reason to believe 
that even his life was in danger. A commission 
was convened in 16S2 to inquire into tho writings 
of Segneri and Molinos, ns well as into a book 
entitled La Conicmplazione ilfyslicn Aequisiata, 

1 T.tsU d'eraiten, tX. lix. S. 
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written lay the saintly Cardinal Petruoci, a loyal 
friend of Molinos. As a result Segneri’s book was 
condemned, Petrucci was made Bishop of Jesi, and 
the teaching of Molinos was triumphantly vindi- 
cated. The Jesuits, however, were determined to 
gain the victory, and, seeing that the Vatican pro- 
tected Molinos, they appealed to Cffisar in the 
shape of King Louis Xiv. Through his confessor, 
P6re La Chaise, they roused the apprehensions of 
the king, and induced him to bring pressure to 
hear upon the pope. Innocent xi. was induced to 
refer the matter once more to the Inquisition, and 
this decided the fate of Quietism within the Eoraan 
Church. Molinos and Petruoci were summoned 
before the Inquisition in 1685, and the former was 
cast into prison ; hut it was not until two years 
after, when the popular indignation against his 
imprisonment had spent itself, that the Jesuits 
determined to strike. In 1687 about 200 persons, 
including many members of the aristocracy and 
some priests, were arrested and imprisoned. A 
commission of inquiry regarding Quietism in 
monastic houses resulted in the discovery that 
many monks and nuns had exchanged the pre- 
scribed devotions of the Church for the ‘ Prayer of 
Quiet.’ A panic was created among the orthodox. 
Molinos was formally charged, on the ground of 
68 propositions, extracted partly from his writings, 
partly from the declarations of his followers, with 
grave errors in doctrine and serious offences against 
decency and morally. He was also stated to 
have himself confessed having committed improper 
acts, and the populace that had once idolized him 
now clamoured for his execution. In the end it 
was announced that he had confessed his sins and 
was willing to abjure his heresies, in consideration 
of which He had been sentenced to life-long im- 
prisonment. The recantation took place with all 
the pomp of ecclesiastical procedure. Hothing 
more is known of the fate of Molinos except that 
be died in prison in 1697. His books and papers 
were burnt j persons known to have been attached 
to him or in sympathy with his teaching were 
hunted down throughout Spain and Italy ; and all 
writings of a Quietistic character were rigorously 
suppressed. Among those who fell victims to 
this relentless persecution was the blind mystic 
of Marseilles, Fran9oi3 MalavaJ, whose La Pratiqxw 
de la vie vraie: thiologie mystique was first 
published in 1670. 

In France the drama of Quietism played itself 
ont in an atmosphere of political mtrigue and 
personal animosity. Its central figure was Madame 
Guyop. Bom at Montargis in 1648, Jeanne-Marie 
Bouvier da la Motte Guyon showed an early bent 
towards mysticism and asceticism, and as a child 
desired to enter the Order of the Visitation. Her 
parents had other plans for her, however, and in 
1662 she was married to Jacques Guyon, Seigneur 
de Chesney, a wealthy man, twenty-two years her 
senior.^ It was, as might have been expected, an 
exceedingly unhappy marriage, sorely aggravated 
by the petty tyranny of a malignant mother- 
in-law, and the highly-strung girl turned more 
passionately than ever to the spiritual world. She 
had no dithculty in finding guides and helpers in 
her search for the inward way to God, since the 
France of her day abounded in souls of a genuinely 
mystical type ; and, at tbe age of twenty, the 
words of an obscure young Franciscan to whom 
she turned in her need and who bade her seek God 
within her^own heart finally started her on her 
spiritual pilgrimage. Her mystical experience 
was exceptionally sharply defined, falling into 
three distinct stages. The first was marked by an 
almost overwhelming influx of the Divine Presence, 

I without word, thought or image,’ which awoke 
in her soul a fierce joy of possession. This was 


succeeded by a period of dryness and derelic- 
tion, during which outward troubles as well as 
inward trials increased. Her father, husband, and 
daughter died in quick succession ; her son turned 
against her ; small-pox destroyed her beauty, and 
was followed by one disease after another. But 
suddenly, in 1680, her ‘ obscure night of the soul ’ 
gave place to a ‘unitive’ state, in which she re- 
covered all the joy that she had lost, and experi- 
enced in addition a sense of infinite freedom— a 
new ‘ God-rae ’ taking the place of the old ‘ self-me.’ 
"rius state was entered upon under the influence of 
a Barnabite monk, Francis La Combe, superior of 
the Barnabite Order at Thonqn, who proved to be 
her evil genius. A man of quite mediocre mental- 
ity, deficient in moral sense, and of an unstable, 
neurotic temperament, he yet succeeded in exercis- 
ing a hypnotic influence upon her. It was during 
the La Combe period that her two most original 
hooks were ivritten — Lee Torrents spirituels, com- 
posed largely in a state of automatism, and Le 
moyen court et tris facile de faire oraison — books 
which are characterized by profound spiritual in- 
sight, hut which none the less exhibit some of the 
fatal weaknesses and extravagances of Quietistic 
piety. Her consciousness of an apostolic mission to 
found an ‘ interior ’ Church and inaugurate a world- 
wide spiritual reformation also dates from this 
I period. Taking the form of a sense of spiritual 
‘ fecundity ’ or ‘maternity’ involving much sufl'er- 
Ing (‘ I can bring forth children only on the cross ’), 
it was accompanied by certain unpleasant hysterical 
and neurotic symptoms which brought constant 
ridicule and persecution upon her. 

In 1681 it seemed as if she had found her vocation 
as the head of the newly-founded community of 
Les Nouvelles Catholiques at Gex — an institution 
for the training of tbe daughters of Protestants 
and other converts to the Catholic faith. But tbe 
work proved uncongenial, end it was not long 
before she abandoned it, taking refuge with the 
Ursulines of Thonon. From 1681 to 1688 her 
fortunes were closely intertivined with those of La 
Combe, who, in the autumn of 1687, accompanied 
her to Paris, only to be arrested on his arrival by 
order of the archbishop as on alleged follower of 
the ill-starred Molinos. Madame Guyon herself 
was arrested in the following January, but was 
released after eight months, thanks to the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, who was profoundly 
impressed by her piety. As the prottgte of 
Madame de Maintenon, she soon became a promi- 
nent figure in the inner spiritual circle of the court 
of Louis xry. It was at this time that she first 
met F^nelon. 

Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe Ffinelon was 
at that time a rising young ecclesiastic ivith a 
growing reputation as a director of consciences 
whose spiritual genius, religions fervour, and mag- 
netic personality attracted the belles dmes of Paris. 
He was superior of the society of Les Nouvelles 
Catholiques, in which capacity he wrote his manual 
De V&ducation des files (Paris, 1687), and had 
been on a six months’ mission to the Protestants 
of Poitou, which ho conducted with characteristic 
tolerance. In Madame Guyon he saw not merely 
a woman of commanding gifts, but also a saint, 
and his championship of her cause was whole- 
hearted and generous. She, on her part, recognized 
in him the spiritual ‘ child ’ of her dreams, and the 
extraordinary correspondence which passed be- 
tween them bears witness to what Rufus M. Jones 
describes as ‘a subtle conquest,’' designated by 
Madame Guyon herself as ‘spiritual filiation,’ 
and abounding on her side in neurotic features. 
Fdnelou was the cool and cautious partner in this 
intense relationship. His pastoral instinct and 
I Harrard Theological Revtewt i. 4L 
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jonnd Bensc vrarned him against a spiritual con- 
dition "wbicli took its own impulses for divine 
movings, and lie never allowed himself to forfeit 
reason or judgment in his admiration of Madame 
Guyon’s spiritual genias. 

In 1GS9 Fdnelon was appointed tutor to the 
young duke of Burgundy, for whom he subse- 
quently wrote iet Avenlures de TfUmaqut (Paris, 
1099). His success ns an educator of princes 
brought him into high favour at court, and in 
1095 he was made arclibishop of Carabrai. Mean- 
while, in IG93-94, the storm which had been 
gathering round Madame Guyon broke, and in- 
volved I'Cnelon in a hitter and ignoble conflict 
which ultimately drove him into exile. Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines had penetrated to Madame de 
Ma'intenon’s school at Saint Cyr, and this roused 
the suspicions of Bossuet.’ He subjected her to a 
stringent examination, extending over six months 
and ending in her imprisonment as a heretic. 
Finelon never saw her again, and ho might easily 
have extricated himself from a very diflicnltand 
perilous position had he consented to join in sign- 
ing her condemnation. This he refused to do — a 
refusal which lost him his many influential friends, 
including Madame de Maintenon. 

There ensued the stormy controversy between 
Bossnet and Finelon which stirred all France. In 
his £tali d'oraison Bossuet had condemned ‘ pure’ 
faith (i.e, faith without content), disinterested 
love, and the prayer of quiet. Fdnelon replied by 
publishing his famous Explication des maximes des 
taints tur la trie inttrieure, in which he restated 
Madame Guyon’a fundamental convictions in a 
more sober and cautious way. The book, which, 
in spite of its dry, guarded, and not always lucid 
manner, teaches Quietistio mysticism in an ex- 
treme and extravarant form, created intense ex- 
citement, and divided France into two opposing 
camps. Bossuet attacked its author with a per- 
sonal animosity which amounted to persecution, 
and the court ranged itself on his side. Although 
Fdnelon had the support of the Jc-suits and the 
secret approval of the king’s confessor, the clergy 
sided solidly with Bossuet, and in the end Finelon 
was ordered to leave Versailles and banished to 
Cambrai. He appealed to Rome and, after long 
hesitation, the mild and cautious Pope Innocent 
VIII,, impelled by urgent pressure on the part of 
the king and Bossuet, condemned os erroneous 
certain propositions extracted from the Mdximcs. 
Fdnclon spent the remaining eighteen years of his 
life quietly in his diocese, devoting himself to the 
welfare of priests and people alike, and dying at 
the age of sixty-three, gently beloved and lamented. 

Madame Guyon snllercd successive terms of im- 
prisonment, and, after being liberated from her 
lo-st prison in the Bastille in 1703, passed her 
remaminp years in quiet seclusion at Blois, where 
she died in 1717. 

Among the minor prophets of Quietism Antoi- 
nette Bourignon (1GI6-S0) occupies a distinctive 
place Bom at Lille, she was, like Madame Guyon, 
a precocious child with an abnormally developed 
religious instinct. As a girl she wisliM to become 
a Carmelite, but was soon disillusioned regarding 
cloistral religion and set herself to find a better 
way of retirement from the world. MTicn, in IG3G, 
her father tried to force her into marriage, she 
escaped from homo in male disguise. After some 
curious adventures she was brought back, but 
finally fled to Mona, where she placed herself under 
the protection of the archbishop, and under his 
patronage made a shorklivcd attempt to establish 
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an ascetic community on primitive lines. On the 
death of her father she brought a successful law- 
suit against her step-mother, securing his entire 
property for herself. About this time she felt in 
with a decidedly questionable admirer of mystical 
religion, Jean de Saint Saulicn, who induced her 
to found an orphan home for girls, which she sub- 
sequently placed under Augustinian rule. The 
experiment came to an abrupt end in 1CG2, when 
she was accused of gross cruelty to her yonn" 
charges and had to take flight. Her enforced 
wanderings took her to Mechlin, where she found 
her first ‘ spiritual child,’ Christian de Cort, superior 
of the Oratorians. By this time she had developed 
her system (if such it can bo called), which embodied 
the characteristic features of extreme Quietism in 
a fantastically exaggerated form. As in the case 
of Madame Guyon, ‘ spiritual maternity ’ occupied 
a central place in her consciousness. She was ‘ the 
woman clothed ndth the sun,’ ‘ the bride of the 
Holj* Ghost,’ God’s chosen vessel who would restore 
‘ the Gospel spirit ’ to the world, ' the virgin who 
would bear many sons ’ and found a communistic, 
pricstlcss brotherhood. 

In 1662 she went with de Cort to Amsterdam, 
where she spent a period of happy intercourse with 
the many heretics who had made that city their 
Cave of Adullam. An attempt, inspired by de 
Cort, to found a community house for her spiritual 
children on the island of Nordstrand in the North 
Frisian Sea, and the long scries of difficulties and 
complications to which it cave birth, occupied the 
rest of her stormy life. The mad scheme involved 
de Cort in financial difficulties from which only a 
premature death — in prison — released him, and 
embittered her remaining years. Her capricious, 
overbearing, stingy disposition and her entire 
impracticability involved her in endless legal pro- 
ceedings, and finally forced her to flee once more. 
A few years later a printing-press which she had 
set up at Husum brought her into conflict with the 
authorities and revived the flame of persecution. 
For a time it seemed as if she had found n refuge 
with another of her spiritual sons, the eccentric 
Colonel La Costo. But a miserable quarrel led to 
his formally accusing her of sorcery in 1679, and 
once more she had to flee to escape arrest. She 
remained in hiding until her death in the following 
year. Her voluminous writings, which she pro- 
fessed to have ‘received’ inwardly by inspiration, 
abound in fantastic and neurotic elements, yet she 
exercised a remarkable influence over minus finer 
than her own, among them Coraenins and Jean de 
Labadie. Indeed, uer extraordinary influence 
extended to almost every land and continued long 
after her death. In Scotland especially she had 
so many followers among the clergy that from 1711 
until recently * Bourignonism ’ was included in the 
list of heresies which candidates for ordination in 
the Church of Scotland were required formally to 
forswear. 

Among those who represented the practical and 
devotional aspect of Quietism ns it appealed to the 
unlearned, Nicolas Herman of Lorraine (Brotlier 
Lawrence) is the classic example. Bom about 
1610, he was first a soldier, then a gentleman’s 
servant, and finally a lay brother in a Carmelite 
monastery, where he was charged with the Iinmhle 
duties of the kitchen. His Practice of the Presence 
^ of God, as set forth in his letters, wlilch is to-day 
among the best-known devotional hooks, expounds 
the central doctrines of Quietism witli a winsome 
simplicity and a rare degree of practical wisdom. 
His hfaxims give further instruction to those who 
would rcaliie the presence of God along the same 
homely and wise lines. He died in 1691. 

Lmwi’mij;.— L CJLViajlI.— “njeftandird work Is H, Heppe, 
G*tcK der 3/yrttJb <n der kethtiisif.m Kirche^ 
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QUR*AN (Koran, Alkoran, etc.). — i. Names.— 
The names of this, the sacred book of the Muslims, 
are reckoned at fiftyrfive, of which the most 
familiar and the most frequently used in the book 
itself, al-Qur'an, seems to mean ‘The Lesson,’ 
being the abstract noun of the verb qaraa, ‘to 
read,’ ‘to recite,' occasionally employed in the 
original sense, 

E.g., Ixxv. 17 : * Verily upon us is the collecting and the read 
ing (^wr'an) thereof ; and when we read it, follow thou the 
reading (.Qur’an) thereof’; xxviif, 86: ‘He who enjoined on 
thee the reading*; x. 62: ‘Thou dost not recite any reading 
thereof,' where the word qur’dn is used as the verbal noun of 
the synonymous verb tala, ‘to read.’ 

The word is normal in formation {cf. hufran, 
gJmfran, rtijUan), and is nob borrowed from any 
other language, though it may be an imitation of 
the Hebrew mxqra, applied by the Jews to the 
Bible, of which the Arabic analogue maqra' is 
occasionally used for ‘reading.*^ Other etymo- 
logies are collected by Suyuti (see below), but they 
are fanciful, though it is worthy of note that a 
grammarian of eminence pronounced the word 
qiiran ns though the root were ^rn, * to associate’ ; 
and his interpretation ‘ collection ’ is at least sug- 
gested by Ixxv. 17 (cited above), TJie word is not 
used by Muslims except of their sacred book, but 
Jews and Christians sometimes employ it as a 
designation of their Bible. Almost as familiar is 
the name Mushaf, which is said to have been 
in%'ented by the Khalifah Abu Bakr, and is evi- 
dently the Kthiopic for ‘book.’ The M'ord hitab 
(Arabic for ‘ book’) is often used as a name of the 
Qur’an in the work itself and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, but ordinarily requires some eulo- 
gistic epithet (e.p., ‘ the perspicuous book’). Both 
this word and Qu?an can be used of separate texts 
as well as of the wliole. The name is 

applied to the last seventh of the Qur’3n, but, as 
it repeatedly described itself as a book ‘whose 
texts are distinct’ there seems no reason 

why it should not be applied to the whole work ; ^ 
ana indeed tliere are various opinions as to the 
portion of which this name may he used.* The 
etymology of the name Furman in xvii. 107, ‘A 
Qur’an, which we have divided up (faraqndhu) 
that thou niightest recite it unto the people 
leisurely,’ is probably correct, this name being 
more properlv applied to a book supposed to have 
been revealed to Moses and Aaron, Hebrewp'rajtm, 
i.c. ‘sections’; but this particular form is Syriac 
and means ‘deliverance’ — a sense which it some- 
times has in tlie Qur’an. The Hebrew Mishnah 
(Aram. Mathnithn) seems to underlie the name 
Mathdnx, said to be the plural of mathndt, which 
appears to be used of the whole Qur’fin in xxxix. 
24, whereas in xv. 87 the Deity states that He has 
mven the Prophet seven mathunX and the mighty 
Qur’an. The interpretations of this passage are 
very numerous and divergent, as may be seen 
from Lane, p. 300. Other names are descriptive 
or eulogistic — c.^., ‘The Guidance,’ ‘The Wise 
Record,’ ‘The Revelation.’ 

The cliaptere of the Qur’an are called by the 
enigmatic name siirah, plural smear, of which no 
satisfactory account has as yet been given. It is 
sometimes explained from the Hebrew sordh (la 
28"*), ‘row,* ‘order,’ used in the Jewish oral tradi- 
tion for a row or rank of men,** but this seems to 
violate a sound-law. It is said to be used for a 
row of bricks in a wall, in which case it is cleaily 
derived from sur (Heb. shxir), ‘wall,’ and its trans- 
ference to the region of literature might be analo- 
gous to that of ‘column.’ In the Qur’an it evi- 

4 E.g., by Sakhawl, Tibr Masbiik, Cairo, 1896, p. 217. 

2 As by Xabari, History, Leyden, 1898, i. _S007. 

5 Collected by E. W. liine, Arahic-English Lexicon, Iiondon, 
1863-93, p. 2407, 

* See J. Levy, Feukebrdisches , . . WQrterbuch, Leipzig, 
1676-80. 
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dently means * homily,’ ‘ discourse,’ and is usually 
construed with the verb ‘ to send down.’ Thus 
xxiv. styles itself ‘a ^rah which we have sent 
down and ratified and wherein we have sent 
do\vn clear signs.’ Prohahly both sense and form 
are adequately accounted for by identification 
^vith the Syriac shharta, ‘preaching,’ ‘gospel,’ 

‘ message,’ ns in the title of Mark ‘ the Holy 
Gospel, preaching {shharta) of Mark,’ etc. The 
separate texts are called dyah_(plural ay or ayat), 
often used for ‘sign’ or ‘miracle,’ and clearly 
identical with the Hebrew 6th, ‘sign,’ ‘letter,’ 
‘miracle.’ Its sense ‘letter’ is perhaps retained 
in the opening verses of certain siirahs, where 
after a series of letters of the alphabet there follow 
the words, ‘ Those are the signs of the perspicuous 
book,’ etc. 

2 . Contents. — Owing to the miscellaneous char- 
acter of tlie work, which professes to contain ‘ a 
detailed account of everything’ (xii. Ill), the 
rapidity of its transitions, and its interminable 
repetitions, an analysis of its contents cannot 
easily be made. Those who furnished the chapters 
with names called them after the first words or 
letters, after some striking word or phrase occur- 
ring within the homily, or after some subject 
which occupied a prominent place in it. A certain 
amount of variety still exists in the naming of 
particular suraAj, and in earlier times there seems 
to have been yet more. In the case of surah xii., 
which is called after Joseph, very nearly the whole 
homily is occupied with the story of the patriarch ; 
but the second surah, which is of 2S6 verses, is 
called after 'the Cow,’ described in four verses 
(63-66) j whilexuraA xxvi., of 228 verses, is called 
after ‘the Poets,’ with whom only three verses at 
the end deal j siirah xvii. is called ‘ Asra’ after a 
word occurring in the first verse, surah xxiv. 
‘Light’ after verse 35. When a surah is called 
after a particular person, it must not be inferred 
that the homily deals exclusively with that person, 
or even gives his history more fully than it is given 
elsewhere. 

The contents are mainly warnings, remon- 
strances, and assertions of or arguments in favour 
of certain doctrines, the narrative portions being 
for the purpose of enforcing morals. These narra- 
tives are for the most part of events in the remote 
past ; but allusions to contemporary history and 
to the Prophet’s own experiences are frequent, 
their purpose being to warn or to apologize. The 
two final surahs, each of a few words only, are 
incantations ; cxi. is an imprecation on a contem- 
porary foe, and Ixxx., Ixxxiii., and civ. are similar 
in purport, though the enemy is not named. The 
warnings being mainly of future punishment, the 
book abounds in realistic descriptions of both the 
pains of hell and the delights of paradise. 

Legislation occupies a very small place in the 
work ; hence its claim to give a ‘ detailed account 
of everything ’ occasions trouble even when ‘ every- 
thing’ IS restricted to the region of law.* Collec- 
tions of commandments are indeed to be found in 
various places — e.g., vi. 152 f. — and precepts on 
various subjects are scattered throughout the 
work, the most detailed being probably those con- 
nected with inheritance in iv. 12-16, to which 
verse 175 is a supplement, and those in xxiv. 2-9 
dealing with adultery and accusations of it. 
Enactments on various subjects are also to be 
found in surah ii. The character of the Qur’finic 
legislation resembles rescripts {fatdwd) — i,e. 
answers to special questions — rather than a code ; 
and that the collection contains contradictory rul- 
ings on the same subjects is admitted by jurists, 
though this is variously explained. "Where narra- 
tives occur in a series, there is at times an attempt 
* See QharaK, ilustasfi, Cairo, 1324, ii, 256. 


at maintaining chronological order, but at other 
times it is neglected. 

The narratives most frequently recounted are 
those connected with Noah, Abraham, Lot, Moses, 
and the otherwise unknown prophets Hud, Salih, 
and Shu'aib. The story of Adam is told in ii., 
vii., and xx., that of the nativity of Christ in iii. 
and xix. ; numerous stories are told only once — 
e.g., that of Talut (a combination of Gideon and 
Saul) in ii., tbat of the Queen of Saba and King 
Solomon in xxvii., that of the Seven Sleepers in 
xviii., which also contains a fresh story about 
Moses and one about Dhu’l-Qamain, thought to 
be Alexander the Great. Of the OT prophets the 
Qur’an knows Elijah and Jonah ; it also contains 
some information about David and Job. Of 
Arabian history it knows the name Tubba' (xliv., 1.); 
the ruin of the Sabman empire (xxxiv.) ; the perse- 
cutions of the Christians in the Jewish state of 
S. Arabia (Ixxxv.), if the last passage is correctly 
interpreted ; and the Abyssinian attack on Meccah 
(cv.), if the interpretation be correct and the 
attack historical. Of contemporary history out- 
side Arabia, it notices the Persian invasion of the 
Nearer East. 

Where the same story is repeated, the various 
versions at times contain fresh details ; thus surah 
xl., ‘ the Believer,’ is called after a believing sub- 
ject of Pharaoh who delivers a monotheistic 
homily, hut does not figure elsewhere ; and in xi. 
46 there is an account of a disobedient son of Noah 
who perishes in the Flood, and who also is not 
mentioned elsewhere in connexion with the 
patriarcb. Though the stoiy of Moses is often 
told, his adventures in Midian are recounted only 
in surah xxviii. These repeated versions, then, to 
some extent supplement one another, though they 
cannot always be harmonized. 

The tendency of the author is to prefer the 
apocryphal accounts to the plainer narratives in 
the canonical Scriptures, whence Solomon is repre- 
sented as understiinding the language of the lower 
animals and having at his disposal the forces of 
the jinn ; the mountain is said to have been raised 
over the heads of the Israelites, and Jesus to have 
made birds of clay and animated them. 

Descriptions of the phenomena of nature are not 
uncommon, though usually exceedingly brief ; 
their purpose is of course not scientific, hut the 
demonstration of monotheisra. 

A certain amount of the matter is introspective, 
taking (as usual) the form of personal addresses by 
the Deity to the Prophet. The consolatory surahs 
(xciv. and xciii.) are striking specimens of this 
class ; Ixxiii. and Ixxiv., which contain exhorta- 
tions to the Prophet, are similar ; Ixxii. describes 
a personal expenence which the Prophet is told to 
repeat; it is how certain of the jinn, hearing the 
Qur’an recited, were converted. Three surahs 
deal with his domestic affairs, which of course 
were of importance to the whole community, and 
in one of these (xxxiii.) his wives are apostrophized. 
The only names of contemporaries mentioned in 
the book are those of his adopted son, Zaid, and 
his unbelieving uncle, Abu Lahab. Allusions to 
others occur, but reliance has to be placed on the 
tradition for their identification. 

Owing to the intensity of the Prophet’s loves 
and hates and other emotions, and the frequency 
with which the expression of these takes the form 
of a revelation, the Qur’an might in many parts 
be described as the author’s diary or commonplace- 
book; it records doubts felt by himself as to 
the reality of his mission and its likelihood of 
success, critical situations at different times in his 
career, what he said when they occurred, and hard 
blows which he received and gave. It thus con- 
stitutes the most important set of materials for 
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bis biograpliy, its utility being somewhat impaired 
by the absolute wont of chronological arrange- 
ment, which has to be conjectiirally restored 
chiefly on the basis of the later official biography, 
which is itself largely based on the Qur’an. 

3. Sources. — That the material of the Qur’an is 
in the main identical with that of ‘the Former 
Leaves,’ t.e. the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
is admitted in the work itself; these ‘Leaves,’ 
more accurately described as ‘ the Leaves of Moses 
and Abraham who was faithful,’ are quoted in 
liii. 37-55 for a variety of matters. 

The first, * that no burdened soul shall bear the burdens of 
another and that there is nothing accounted to a man save 
what he has wrought,’ comes from Ezk IHSOj yerse 46, 'and 
that he causeth to die and maketh alive' is from 1 S 24, W'hich 
is foliowed by a clause cited with fair accuracy in verse 49 as 
'He enricbeth and causeth to possess.' Further, verses 63 and 
64 refer to Genesis, where the destruction of the ‘people of 
Noah' and of the 'overturned cities' is described. Verse 60, 
' that He is the Lord of Sirius,' may be identified with Job ©9, 
the name of the star being altered for the rh^me. 

The narratives of the destruction of the tribes 
'Ad and Thamud, also quoted from these ‘Leaves,’ 
are certainly not to be found in the Christian 
Scriptures; but this is not a serious inaccuracy. 
‘The Law’ (Taurat) is quoted in verse 49 for the 
rule, ‘ soul for soul, and eye for eye, and nose for 
nose, and ear for ear and tooth for tooth’; the 
reference is to Ex 21^'-, where, however, ‘hand’ 
and ‘foot ’are found instead of ‘nose’ and ‘ear.’ 
The Psalms {Zubur) are quoted in xxi. 105 : 

‘ We have written in the Psalms after the Record : My pious 
servants sball inherit the earth.' 

The reference is to Ps 37”, but the phrase, * after 
the Record,’ is most obscure. The Mishnah of 
Sanhedrin, iv. 5, is cited in v. 35 : 

‘ On account of this we have written tor the Children of Israel 
that whosoever slays a soul save for a soul or for mischief in 
the land. It Is as though he had slain all mankind ; and whoso- 
ever saves one, it is as though he had saved ali mankind.' 

The exceptions are not found in the text of the 
MishnSh, but otherwise the citation is accurate. 
A somewhat vamer reference to the Law and the 
Gospel is in xlviti. 29 ; 

'T^tla their likeness in the Law and their likeness in the 
Gospel; like the seed which putteth forth its stalk, then 
strengtbeneth it and it groweth stout, and riseth upon its stem, 
rejoicing the husbandman.' 

The reference to the Gospel appears to be to Mk 
; perhaps that to the Law is to Ps 72'®. 

These are probably the only actual quotations ; 
reproduction of matter or of phrases occurring in 
the OT, the NT, the Talmud, or the NT Apocrypha 
is found throughout the Qur’an, and this is at times 
sufficiently close to render the term ‘quotation’ 
not inappropriate. 

Noticeable cases are vil. S9 : ' Nor shall they enter Paradise 
until the camel passetb through the eye of the needle ’ (Mt 19t‘) ; 
xxL 104 : ‘The day whereon we shall roll up the heaven as the 
scribe (?) rolieth up the book ’ (Is 344) ; xxviit. 76 : ' We gave him 
[Corah) treasures of which the kei’s would weigh down a com- 
pany of strong men' (B. Fesaliim, 119a: ‘The keys of the 
treasures of Corah were a burden for three hundred white 
mules *) ; xxxL 26 : 'If all the trees that are upon the earth were 
to become pens, and if God should after that swell the sea into 
Mven seas [of ink]. His words would not be exhausted' (Midrash 
^obdn, Ca IS ; 'If all the seas were ink, and the thickets pens, 
the heavens and the earth scrolls, and all mankind scribes, they 
would not suffice to write the law”). 

From these quotations and borrowings it would 
not be permissible to infer that the author of the 
Qur’an had direct access to the Bible, Apociypha, 
and Talmud ; still less would it be permissible to 
infer from their inaccuracies that he had no such 
access ; for the limits to inaccuracy in quotation 
cannot be flxed^, and even in our own time, when 
numerous appliances make the verification of 
potations exceedingly easy, we find experts in 
Homer confusing Andromache with Penelope, etc., 
and Bffilical experts confusing Joseph with Daniel, 
etc. When verification was a cumbrous process, 
the standard of accuracy was far lower. Now, 
the Qur’an exhibits intimate acquaintance with 


the books of Genesis and Exodus, out of which it 
reproduces numerous chapters — sometimes, it is 
true, mixed up with Midrashic matter; and this 
reproduction is often accompanied with serious 
inaccuracy, as when Moses is said to be sent to 
Pharaoh, Haman, and Qarnn (Corah). In both 
matters its method resembles that of the NT, 
where, e.g., Stephen confuses Abraham with Jacob 
(Ac 7’®), and Paul uses Midrash as though it were 
Scripture (1 Co 10®), though doubtless it differs in 
degree. 'The latter practice seems to come from 
the constant association of certain comments irith 
the text, and has its parallel in professedly scien- 
tific works of our own time, where, e.g., the state- 
ments of the Homeric poems are mixed up with 
inferences drawn from them by later authors. 
The most natural conclusion would be that the 
Prophet had at some time studied those two books 
(Genesis and Exodus) with the aids current among 
the Jews, and had afterwards reproduced his in- 
formation without verifying his references. His 
acquaintance with other parts of the OT is much 
slighter, yet he displays some with the books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kin^. In these cases, too. 
Midrash is mixed up with Biblical matter, and the 
attempt to reproduce the story of the scene between 
David and Nathan (xixviii. 20-23) suggests that 
he had known the story at one time, but had after- 
wards forgotten its context and many important 
details. 

Of the NT he clearly knows far less, the only 
personages belonging to it whose names he men- 
tions being Zacharias, Yabya (John the Baptist), 
Maryam (the Virgin), Tsa (Jesns), and the angel 
Gabriel. Maryam is the daughter of ’Imran 
(Amram), and the sister of Harun (Aaron). His 
‘Gospel of the Nativity’ (in eUrahs iii. and xix.) is 
simDar to what is found in the Proievangelium 
Jacobi Minorie, but contains certain details drawn 
from other sources ; one of these, that the Virgin 
supported herself on a palm-tree during her throes, 
is clearly traceable to the Greek myth of Leto. 
The employment of the title ‘ Word ’ (kalimah) for 
Christ must go back to the Fourth Gospel. 

The difficulty of assuming that the Biblical 
matter of the Qur’an was got at first hand from 
books lies in the fact that there is no evidence of 
any parts of the Bible having been translated into 
Arabic before Islam — even the tradition that 
Khadijah’s relative Waraqah translated a Gospd 
is obscure, and may mean merely that he copied it 
— and none of the Prophet having studied any 
language but his own, coupled with the circum- 
stance that both the proper names and the names 
of religious technicalities in the Qur’an belong to 
some four different languages. Thus Jahannvm 
(Gehenna) is Hebrew, ifuh (Noah) Syriac, Algae 
(Elias) and Yiinus (Jonas) Greek, Shaitan (Satan) 
Ethiopic. Of the form used for Jesus no satisfac- 
tory explanation has as yet been given. The 
assertions made by the Meccans, viz. that the 
Prophet liad gone to school (vi. 105), that he hud 
assistants (xxv. 5), or one foreign teacher (xri. 103), 
and that his helpers dictated to him morning and 
night, though probably containing some truth, 
fail to account for all the facts. 

A curious Hebraism is to be found in the name 
for Christians, Ansar, explained (with reference to 
the apostles, whose name in the Qur’an is Ethiopic) 
as ‘ Helpers of God’ ; this is evidently the Hebrew 
Nosfrim, ‘Nazarenes,’ which, however, might be 
rendered ‘ protectors ’ ; the Arabic sense ‘ helpers ’ 
is ve^ close. The name for ‘ the Law,’ Taurat, is 
also Hebrew; probably it should have been pro- 
nounced (as it is written) Torah. That for the 
Gospel, Ingil, is near, but not quite identical with, 
the Ethiopic Wangel ; that for the Psalms, Zubur, 
appears to be derived by popular etymology from 
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the Syriac Mazmure. Names ■\vhicli seem to be 
Biblical but cannot be identified with certainty 
are those of the projiliets Idris, Dhu’l-Kifl, and 
Dlm’l-NOn. The subject from which surah v., 
said to be the latest, derives its name, * the Table,’ 
appears to exhibit a strange conflation of dilTerent 
matter; the apostles (v. 112) ask 'Isa to pray that 
a table be sent down to them from heaven, and he, 
after rebuking them, prays that it may be sent 
douTi ‘ to be a festiv;j to the first and to the last 
of us ’ ; and the prayer is answered. The basis of 
this appears to be the phrase ‘ the table of the 
Lord,’ in 1 Co 10-’ ; but there seems also to be an 
allusion to Christ’s feeding of the multitude and 
to the vision of Peter (Ac !()*•’•). The extent to 
which the Prophet’s memory and imagination, or 
the peculiarities of his informants, gave rise to 
tliese and similar statements will never be accur- 
ately determined. Had we not the Protevangelium, 
we might have attributed to him the confusion 
between Samuel and the Virgin Mary which 
appears in surah iii. Certain lost works appear 
to have contained matter which resembles what 
is found in the Qur’an; e.g., the IltptoSot rar’Airo- 
irr6\ur, excerpted by Photius, had the statement 
that not Christ but another had been crucified, 
which is near the Qur’anic doctrine (iv. 15G), in 
which the Jews are charged with falsely asserting 
that they had killed Christ, whereas this had 
happened only in semblance. 

Of matter that is not Biblical but is obtained 
from Christians, the stoiy of the Seven Sleepers {o.o.) 
and probably that of Dhu’I-Qamain are examjiles ; 
that of the adventures of Moses with a person 
called by the Muslims al-Kliidr is said to have a 
similar origin. Of acquaintance with any foreign 
literature other than' that belonging to these com- 
munities there appears to be no certain trace, 
though there are references to the Magians, whose 
literature is known, and the Sabians, who are stUl 
a puzzle. Wken we read, ‘I’he whole doctrine of 
the Qurdn concerning Iblis and the genii, or Satans 
of the QurAn, has been borrowed for the most part 
from the Magi of Persia,’ * it is hard to see bow 
this can be proved. For the data of the Qur’anic 
story are Biblical; that Adam was created from 
earth is knoum from Gn 2’, and that the ‘ ministers ’ 
are of flaming fire is known from Ps 104* ; that the 
words, ‘Let all the angels of God worship him’ 
(Ps 9G’ LXX), were said on Adam’s entry into the 
world is known to the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1“). The doctrine that hre is more 
honourable than earth, whence Satan’s refusal to 
carry out this order is intelligible, and made the 
ground of it, is an Aristotelian commonplace. 
What we have then is a Jlidnish worked up in 
Qur’finic stylo, precisely ns the story of Abraham 
and his father’s idols (xxi. 62-71) is worked up 
from the material presen'ed in Genesis Jiabbah, 38. 

That there was no native literature in the pos- 
session of the Arabs to whom the QuPfin addresses 
itself is stated so frequently and emphatically that 
we are compelled to believe it. 

PaEssfes of this tj-pc ore xlvi. 3: ‘Dring me a book before 
this or ft monument of knowledge. If ye speak true* ; Ixviii. 37 : 
‘Have ve a book wherein ye study?*; xxaiv. t3: ‘W'e have not 
given them any books to study nor sent them any one to warn 
them before thee ' ; ixxv. 33 : ' Have ye given them ti,e. the 
pagan deities] a book, wherein they have proofs?’; xxxiL 2: 
‘That thou mayest warn people to whom no wamer came 
before*; xxxs'ii. 15C: ‘Have ye any clear authority? Then 
bring your book. If ye speak true ' ; lit 41 ; * Are they in pos- 
session of secrets and do they write?'; lxii.2: ‘lie it is who 
hath sent among the illiterates a messenger of themselves to 
read unto them llis signs.* 

Clearly, then, the Prophet had not, like the 
Christian missionaries among the pagan Greeks, 
to overthrow the authority of books which served 
to maintain an older system ; nothing could be 

1 £. U. Wherry, A Comprehmtive Commentary on Oie Qurxtn, 
London, ISSS-Sa, i. SOL 


cited against his assertionsbut immemorial practice. 
Although the language of the Qur’an must repre- 
sent in the main that which was current in hleccjth 
when it was composed, and to the creation of that 
idiom many persons must have contributed, it is 
improbable that the Prophet had in the language 
of Ids country any literary model to which he was 
indebted for either form or matter. He does, 
indeed, know of the existence of poets, who ‘ roam 
in every valley and say what they do not do’ 
(xxri. 225), and was himself charged ivith being 
aj'inn-ridden poet, though he asserts that God had 
not taught him poetry ; but it is evident, both 
from what the Qur’an sajs on the subject of these 
persons and from what it puts into the mouth of 
the Prophet’s adversaries, that they were not 
writers of authority who aspired to become 
national classics. 

According to Tabari,* certain Arabs in the 
Prophet’s time possessed the book of Luqraan, 
some of whose sa3'ings are reported in surah xxxi. 
In the later literature he figures as a writer of 
fables and is often quoted for maxims; yet it is 
doubtful whether anything was known about him 
except from the passage in the Qur’fin. The sto:^ 
of 'Thamud and their prophet Salih is located in 
N. Arabia, and the name of the bibe is attested 
by classical geography ; the rook tombs were mis- 
taken by its author for houses ; the_source of the 
story is unknown, as is that of 'Ad and their 
prophet Hud. Tabari derives this tribe from the 
son of the Biblical Uz, also located in Arabia. 
The name seems to be the Biblical word for 
‘ eternity,’ and to be about ns historical ns Cadmus. 
The phraseology and to some extent the statements 
of the Qur’an are often illustrated from ‘pre- 
Islamic poetry’ ; and some of this came to bore- 
cognized as classical at any rate in the early 
AbbSsid period. These poets, unlike those of 
other communities, seem to be entirely ignorant 
of their national or tribal religions, whence it has 
been suggested that they were all Christians I 
There appears, however, to be no possible method 
of reconciling their existence with the statements 
of the Qur’an cited above ; for, even if these had 
been shameless falsehoods, the work should have 
produced some argument or reason for ignoring 
the poets’ words, which (e.g., the Muallaqah of 
Zuliair) contained moral precepts and at times 
accounts of the very matters narrated in the Qur’fin 
(e.g., the poems of Umayyah b. Abi Salt). 

The source of every statement or’ expression in 
the Qur’fin cannot of course be traced, and there is 
no reason for denying its author considerable 
originality. The requirements of the rhyme must 
of themselves have led to the invention of new 
phrases, and oven of historical details — e.g., the 
location of the call of Moses in ‘ the holy vale 
ThiwB’ (Ixxix. 16), and of the meeting between 
Moses and the sorcerers ‘at midday’ (xx. 61). 
The same consideration perhaps dictated the speci- 
fication of the ‘tree Zaqqfim’ ns the food of the 
damned, which seems to liave provoked criticism 
at Meccah (xvii. 62), and the description of Pharaoh 
ns ‘the man of the stakes’ (rfAii’f-niifciff [xxxriii. 
11, Ixxxix. 9]), though this may conceivablj’ be a 
misunderstanding of the Greek word aiBiirjr. 
Originality is doubtless displaj’ed in the descrip- 
tions of hell and paradise, though in these some 
details are traceable to the Johannine Apocalypse. 

The claim to speak by inspiration and not as the 
result of study is in itself not dillerent from that 
urged by other poets, who professedly obtain their 
information from the Muse, etc. It may have been 
taken too literally bj’ the Prophet’s opponents, and 
consequently, ns it could not withdrawn, it had 
to be maintained as a fact. 
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4 - Orig^inal theory of revelation. — ^The Qur’an is, 
on the one hand, something ^r-ritten, on the other, 
something read or recited. The ^mtten document, 
however, is in heaven. 

It U 'an honoamble Qur’an in a hidden book which shall not 
be touched save by the cleansed ’ (IvL 76) ; 
and this is somewhat elucidated by another passage : 

* It is a record on honourable, cleansed, exalted leaves In the 
hands of honourable, pure scribes ’ (Ixxx. 11-14). 

The ‘cleansed leaves containing permanent writ- 
ings,’ which ‘ are recited by an Apostle from God ’ 
(xcviii. 2), are thus thought of as in heaven ; and 
in vi. 7 the ‘hook’ is clearly distinguished from 
such as are on ordinary materials: 

‘Had we sent down unto thee a book written on parchment, 
and they had touched it with their hands, the Infidels had surely 
said : “ This is nought but plain sorcery." * 


Since in vii. 142 it is stated that the Deity wrote 
for Moses on the Tables a homiletic and encyclo- 
peedic work similar in character to the Qur’an, 
which is itself said to be on ‘a guarded table’ 
(Ixxxv. 22), it would seem that revelation means 
the mental perusal by the Prophet of the divine 
book which is in heaven, whose contents he com- 
municates to his countrymen. And indeed the 
Jews are spoken of as ‘ those who read the Book 
before thee,’ whom the Prophet is to consult, if he 
has any doubt about his revelations (x. 94). It is 
suggested that the language of the divine orimnal 
is heavenly (xliii. 2 f. ), which is then translated 
into Arabic so as to be intellimble. Of the divine 
langnage it is probable that the letter^refixed to 
some of the mrahs are specimens. Tiiis theory 
accounts in part for the fact that so many of the 
surahs are repetitions of the same matter; the 
reproduction by the Prophet of the portions of the 
divine book which he was privileged to peruse 
would not necessarily be verbally coincident. The 
book is brought down by ‘the Faithful Spirit’ 
(xsvi. 193), called Gabriel (ii. 91), to the Prophet’s 
heart, while it is also in the books of the ancients 
(xxvi. 197), and in the breasts of those to whom 
knowledge has been given (xxix. 48), i.e. learned 
Israelites (xxvi. 197). For even the reduction of 
the Law of Moses to parchment is supposed to be 
an innovation (vi. 91), its proper seat being the 
memory of the rabbis (v. 48). It might have been 
revealed in a foreign tongue (xxvi. 198, xli. 44), 
but this would have involved various objections. 
Apostles are sent speaking the language of their 
own people only (xiv. 4) ; hence the notion of 
reprodncing the contents of a concealed book has a 
tendency to give way to that of bearing a message, 
which the messenger would naturally express in 
his own words. 


There does not appear to be any reference ii 
the Qur’an to any but oral communication of iti 
contents. The passage cited above from vi. ’ 
plainly indicates that it was not produced oi 
parchment ; and similarly in xvii. 95 the Jleccan 
ask for a book to be brought down from heavei 
‘which they can read themselves.’ The texts an 
recited either by the Prophet or by his follower 
(xxii. 71) ; there is little suggestion that the oni 
or the other employed a written copy, thougl 
perhaps vi. 146, ‘I find not in what has beei 
revealed to me save . . . ,’ might be interpreted o 
a search^ through JISS. Hence, when the Quriai 
quotes itself, it quotes ratlier the general sens* 
than the exact words of the passages : 

139: ‘He hath sent down unto yon in the Bool 
that when ye hear the Si^s of God denied and mocked. yi 
EhalJ not sit with them until they discuss another topic.‘ Thi 
^ssage cited is vi. C7 : * When thou seest those who discuss ou 
Sims thra leave them alone until they discuss another topic 
and It &tan cause thee to forget, then sit not with the unradli 
people. " 

"Where obliteration of texts is mentioned, thi 
reference is to alterations made by the Deity it 
the divine original (xiii. 39, xlii. 23) ; to erase ii 


this case has for its equivalent ‘to cause to be 
forgotten ’ (ii. 100). 

The tradition at times agrees with the Qur’an in 
this matter, as where the Prophet is miade to 
confess that he has forgotten a text which is 
recited to him, the genuineness of which he 
acknowledges,' or to explain differences between 
the forms in which the same text is current by the 
theory that the Qur’an had been revealed in seven 
different forms.® At other times it assumes that 
some one or other wrote doivn the texts as soon as 
they were delivered and kept a copy ; so Zaid b. 
Thabit was summoned hy the Prophet to write 
down a text which had been revealed (iv. 97), and 
brought ashoulder-hlade for the purpose ; presently 
some one complained that the verse was hard upon 
him, and some additional words were revealed 
meeting the case.* Certain verses were lost 
because 'A’ishah kept the scroll which contained 
them under the Prophet’s bed, and let it be worm- 
eaten during his illness.* Long lists were given of 
people who ‘ copied down the revelations.’ 

On the whole, the phenomena displayed hy the 
Qur’an itself render it difficult to suppose that it 
was committed to writing in the Prophet’s time, 
though its character was greatly changed by the 
transference of Islam from Meccah to Medinah. 
The claim to uniformity and consistency which it 
urges is more intelligible if it is thought of as a 
lecturer’s treatment of a subject than if it is 
regarded as a permanent document ; the repetitions 
of the same narratives with insignificant variations 
are natural in the former case, almost unthinkable 
to the extent to which they are found in the 
Qur’an in the latter. Bnt, if any revelation 
became fixed in writing, the need for having the 
whole so fixed would speedily make itself felt. 
The assertions that the statements of the Qur’an 
were absolutely consistent with one another and 
with the earlier Scriptures, which were reason- 
able enough when men were concerned with the 
general sense of what had been uttered, assumed a 
very different character when, by being committed 
to some writing material, they became definitely 
fixed. 

When an official copy had been cireulated to the 
exclusion of others, a theory of verbal and even 
literal inspiration began to be evolved, and ulti- 
mately became dominant, though loose citation is 
sometimes foimd where we shomd least expect it ; 
thus Bukhari’ says that the text, ‘ except that ye 
knit a relationship between me and you,’ was 
revealed, but the commentators acknowledge that 
they cannot find it, and suppose the words to be a 
paraphrase of xlii. 22 : ‘ save love of my kin.’ Ihu 
Mas'ud (t 32), when ordered to alter his copy in 
accordance with the official text, declared that he 
had heard seventy surahs from the lips of the 
Prophet, and could not adopt these alterations 
reading of his were employed as late as 322 A.H., 
when their use was forbidden on pain of exeention,® 
and the books which contained them were homed.’ 
These variants consisted mainly in the substitution 
of synonyms for the words of the text. Hence 
grammarians began to cite ‘God who is exalted’ 
for grammatical forms and rhetorical ornaments. 
A Masorah arose which counted not only chapters 
and verses hut words and letters (the various 
computations are mven hy Suyuti, § 19). A pions 
woman never spoke except from the Qur’an for 
forty years, for fear of uttering what was false.’ 

* I$abaht Calcutta, IS53, ii. 923. 

^JUtunad, Ciuro, 1313, ir. 205. 

5 Bukhari, IfC Reeueil de tradition* mxtsulmamtf ed, Ii. 
Krehl, Levden, 1S62-6S, ii. 209. 

< Mxitnad, vi. 2G9. 5 ij. 331 . 6 i. 414. 

^ Yaqut, Dictionary of learned Men, ed. D. S. ilargoliouth, 
linden, 1913, vL SOI. 

8 Miskawaihi, ed. ^ F. Amedroz, in the press, i. 2S5. 

9 Raudat aU'Uqala, Cairo, 1323, p. 35- 
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In the early days of Islam inaccurate citation rvas 
common for a time at least; a Khariiite -woman 
declared that the ignorance of God’s hooK displayed 
by Umayyad governors had led her to revolt.* 
Fragments -which, whether by the Prophet or not, 
•were not included in the official Qur’Sn were here 
and there presen-ed ns having once belonged to it ; 
and, when a reader made a spurious addition to 
a tiirah, it was not always easy to detect its 
inferiority to the genuine matter.* Stories are 
told of lengthy interpolations by ministers in 
public worship who desired to further their own 
ends,’ and of others -which were harmless supple- 
ments to the texts,* See, further, art, Inspira- 
TIOJ? {Muslim). 

5. Chronology and arrangement. — The order of 
the riirahs (114 in number) is evidently according 
to length, but this is far from strict, and early 
traditions suggest that certain surahs were grouped 
together owing to their reaching a certain length, 
but that their order -within those groups was 
haphazard. 

In the Sliunad^ we read: *Sald Ibn *Ahb5a; I said to 
Uthmin: Wbat induced yon to take the Surah Anial (viii.) 
which is one 0 ! the Ilathini trurnAs of less than 100 vereesT] 
and the Surah Bard'ah (ix.) which Is one of the hundreds 
IfumAs of between 100 and 200 verses fj, and write them, not 
writing between the two the words “In the Name of God,** etc., 
and to place them among the seven long Surahs? He said ; As 
time passed numerous Surahs were revealed to the Prophet : 
when something was revealed to him, he used to summon 
one of his scribes and bid him place it in the Surah 
wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; when a group 
of texts was revealed, he used to say, Place these texts in the 
Surah wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; and he 
would say the same when a single text was revealed. Kow the 
Surah Anfkl w-as one of the first of the Hedinese Surahs, 
whereas the Surah Bari'ah was one of the last Surahs of the 

S ur'in ; but it resembled the other In matter, so we supposed 
>at it belonged to it, and the Prophet died without distinctly 
asserting that it belonged thereto. This was the reason tor our 
procedure.* 

In the same work • we are told that al-^firith b. 
Kliozamah brought 'Umar the lost two verses of 
surah ix. ; 'Umar recognized them as having been 
uttered by the Prophet ; had there been three, he 
added, he would have made of them a s^arate 
surah ; as there were only two, he hade al-Ufirith 
find a suitable place for their insertion ; he accord- 
ingly placed them at the end of surah ix. 

'These traditions indicate that both the second 
and the third Khnlifahs had nhand in the arrange- 
ment of the Qnr’fin, though in the main the arrange- 
ment was the Prophet’s ; and it is noticeable that 
'UtlirnSn, who, according to the most familiar 
tradition, is responsible for the circulation of a 
uniform copy and the destruction of all others, in 
a saying put by Tabari into the mouth of one of 
his murderers,’ was the first whose hand -wrote 
the Mu/assaJ, implying that his edition -was the 
first tcriKcn edition. Usually the collecting of the 
Qur’fin is placed in the reign of the first Khallfah, 
whose scruples were overcome by the fear that the 
book might be lost if the readers should perish in 
the wars ; and indeed it was asserted that parts 
actually perished with some of the martyrs of 
Y emnmah ; * but admirers of 'All declared that he, 
noticing the bewilderment that arose after the 
death of the Prophet, immediately made a copy of 
the Qur’an from memory in three days ; and this, 
wanting some leaves, was E,aid to be still in exist- 
ence in the 4 th century.’ If there were any truth 
in this story, the copy should have -wanted those 
verses which the person — Zaid ibn 'Thabit — who is 
F.aid to have edited the ordinary text found with 
difficulty ; so, according to Bukhari,” when he 

’ Y.lp,ut, Vi. 04. 5 Cxiro, 12ST, i. STS. 

’ Gf.urur al-Khatait, Culro, 1251, p. 223. 

‘ YiTlt, Vi. ISO. » i. C3. « L 193. 

: 1. S^OT. S J/Hjnud. i. US. 

’ Al-Nadlm, Kitab cl'Fihrisit td- 0. Flugtl, 2 vois., Leipiig, 
IST1-T2,L2S. «... i'-k. 

10 il. 204. 


copied the leaves into his edition, he missed a verse 
(xxxiii. 23) which he had heard the Prophet 
recite; finally he found it in the possession of 
Khnzaimah, the Ansari, whose evidence was worth 
that of two men. 

The persons -who produced these stories had to 
accormt for a fact which is generally acknow- 
ledged, -viz. that the surahs often contain matter 
which belongs to very different periods, coupled 
with the assumption that single texts or small 
gyoups of texts were often revealed. If, e.g., 
II. 85 was a special revelation for the instruction 
of 'Umar,* wmereas ix. 1-10 was delivered on a 
different occasion to 'All,’ how came these various 
texts and groups of texts to form one unit called a 
surah ! In the Musnad the location is said to have 
been dictated in most cases by the Prophet; and 
the tradition admits that the surahs had ns yet 
neither names nor numbers, so that they could 
only be distinguished ns ‘ containing such and such 
matter.’ Perhaps the only passage in the Qur’an 
which suggests that the Prophet arranged the 
texts is viii. 67, which restricts the promise of 
verse 66, that 100 Muslims should overcome 1000 
unbelievers, to a promise that they should over- 
come 200, prefixing to the reduction the words, 
‘Now God has listened your burden, kno-wing 
that there is wealmess in you,’ where the word 
‘now’ indicates that an interval has passed 
between the two promises. But the suspicion lies 
near that this reducing verse is not from the 
Prophet himself, but from some later annotator. 
Ordmarily, where one statement corrects another, 
they are widely apart. So in viii. 9 the fighters at 
Badr are promised a reinforcement of 1000 angels ; 
but in iii. 120 f. the number is increased to 3000 or 
even 5000, though the occasion on which the 
promise was made is the same, and the same 
comment is added on both (idii. 10 and iii. 122). 
It could scarcely have been the Prophet’s intention 
to let both reports of his oracle remain. 

Hence it is more usual to suppose that the 
surahs, where they are evidently collections of 
matter belonging to different times, represent the 
results of private effort, and the process called 
‘collecting the Qur’fin ’ probably refers to this pre- 
liminary putting together of revelations delivered 
by the Prophet. According to the tradition, ns 
early as the battle of Uhud (A.H. 3) special honours 
•were assigned to those who had collected the 
Qur’an, and in proportion to the amount which 
they had collected ; one JInjnmmi', son of Harithah, 
who figures in some incidents of the Prophet’s 
biography, got his name from his carrying out 
this process;* the name of the first person who 
‘collected the Qur’Qn’ in Yemen is recorded;* 
and we are told that 47 men of one tribe, who had 
collected the Qur’an, were killed on one morning.’ 
Four persons are mentioned in the tradition as 
ha-ving collected the Qurifin in the Prophet’s time.* 
Where, then, the same verses with slight differ- 
ences arc found in different sHrahs, the Prophet 
may be repeating himself, or the repetition may ho 
due to our having the matter in the collections of 
different persons. 

Ci., e. 3 .. Ixil. B f.: * Say. O yc that have )udaircd, if ye profess 
that ye are friends of God out of all mankind, then desire death 
if ye speak true. Bat never will they desire it owinc to their 
previous handiwork, and God knoweth conceminj the wronp- 
doere." with ti. 63 f. : * Say, if the last world be yours cxclujlvely 
out of all mankind with God, then desire death if ye speak true. 
But never will they desire it owinpto their previous handiwork, 
and God knoweth conceminp the wyonz^doers.* 

It is hard to say whether this represents two 
reports of tlie same message to the Jews, put 
together by different collectors, or two mess.agcs 
delivered by the Prophet at different times, with n 

1 Jfumod. 1. 16. 5 11 ,. 1 . 151. 

s Ibn liisham, ed. F. -Wiistcnfcld, CBttingen, 1660, p. 2S3. 

1 ■« Italah, iii. 123S. * Tabari. IL 60. « Bnkhiri, Ul. IL 
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very slight difference in the -svording. And similar 
cases are frequent, notahly the statements ahont 
the miracles in the ivildemess, the entry into the 
Holy Land, and the transformation into apes of 
Israelites who broke the Sabbath, which occur in 
riL 160, 161, 162, 166 and ii. 54-57, 61, though these 
suraJis are supposed to have been delivered respec- 
tively in Meccah and Medinah. 

To some extent, then, the sSrahs present pheno- 
mena analogous to those of the Gospels ; i.e., the 
same matter is repeatedly produced with variation 
in the arrangement and in the expression, or even in 
the sense ; it is difficult to think of these as reports 
of different matter; they are much more like 
reports of the same discourses with the variations 
inseparable from oral tradition. 

An example may be taken from iL 9S : * O ye that believe, say 
not but say un^nrna*’ and ** hear/** loir. 48 there 

is the following : * Among those that judaUe are euch as corrupt 
the plu^e from its location and say: “We hear and disobey/* 
and “hear, not made to hear/* and “ralna/* twisting their 
tongues and attacking the religion. Had they said : “ We hear 
and obey "and “hear** and “uii?uma,** it would have been 
better for them and more correct.* In il. 87 it is eaid of the 
Israelites that ‘^Tien we took their covenant and raised above 
them the mountain, *' Ihke what we have given you with power, 
and hear,” they said, “ We hear and disobey.” * 

Now, the Arabic words quoted, of which one is 
approved and the other disapproved, appear to he 
s^onymous, and in the later literature are both 
in common use ; the phrases ‘ we hear and obey ’ 
and ‘we hear and disobey’ are contradictory; the 
phrase 'hear, not made to hear,’ for which ‘hear’ 
IS offered as the correct equivalent, is unintelligible. 
In surah iv. all three are offered as examples of 
improper expressions used by the Jews with male- 
volent intent ; in surah ii. the phrase ‘ we hear 
and disobey’ is recorded as the dedant reply of the 
Israelites to the commandments delivered from 
Sinai, whereas unptmd is stated to be the proper 
substitute for the improper _ retina, while tlie 
improper substitute for ‘ hear ’ is not recorded. In 
V. 45 we have another version of the commence- 
ment of iv. 48 : 

‘Among those that Judaize are hearers of falsehood, hearers 
of other people who have not come to thee, who corrupt the 
phrase from its location.' 

The account which seems to agree best with the 
facts is that we have the inaccurate records in 
these various places of the same sayings put 
together by different persons long after they were 
delivered, when the circumstances of the original 
delivery had been forgotten. Hence the charge of 
‘corrupting the phrase from its location’ in one 
surah is thought to refer to the conduct of the 
ancient Israelites, in another to the Prophet’s 
Israelitish contemporaries, in a third to incorrect 
reporters of the Prophet’s sayings, to whose testi- 
mony the Israelites of his time attached value. 

Thus the questions of chronology, arrangement, 
and genuineness are inextricably connected, and 
any attempt at arran^g the surahs in chrono- 
logical order is impeded by the fact that the 
surahs are themselves largely agglomerations, 
while the probability that much was not com- 
mitted to writing till long after the texts to be 
reproduced had been uttered necessarily affects 
the genuineness ; and doubts ahont the genuine- 
ness of texts are not altogether wanting in the 
Muhammadan chronicles. 

Aorording to Tabari.1 when Aba Bakr after the Prophefa 
death recited ui. 13S, where the possihUity of lluhammad'a 
death is mentioned, ‘ the people did not seem to know that 
this tert had been revealed to tbe Prophet until Abo Bakr 
recit^ it this verse and another m which Muhommad’e 

death is distinctly foretold (xaadx. SI) were repeated on this 
occarion, ^rdingr to another accounts certain persons nworc 
that they had not till then been aware of their existence. 

The authenticity of the two dual surahs was 
denied by some persons. European critics have 
naturally fewer scruples than Muslims about 
’ i- 1S16- 5 Thban, L 1S19. 


obelizing verses, but, since these interpolations, if 
there be any, must belong to a period which is 
very imperfectly known, not many verses have 
been condemned. Certain passages very clearly 
belong to definite epochs in the Prophet’s bio- 
graphy, for the order of which the work of Ibn 
Ishaq is generally trusted, though its authority 
was clearly not established in the 2nd century. 
Thus the authoritative Shafi'i z places the Paid of 
Dhat al-Eiqa', which was the occasion of iv. 103 f., 
after the Battle of the Trench, whereas in the 
narrative of Ihn Is^aq the raid was in the year 
4, and the battle in the year 5. The number of 
texts that can he dated by these considerations 
is comparatively small ; for a great many com- 
mentaries, or special works dealing with ‘the 
occasions of revelation,’ invent cheap fictions to 
which no importance should he attached. The 
editions of the QnPSn regularly divide tbe surahs 
into Meccan and Medlnese, hut it is admitted 
that some Meccan surahs are interpolated with 
Medlnese matter. It is generally held that there 
are in the main three periods ; one in which the 
prodnetions were ejacnlatory and tentative, repre- 
sented chiefly by the short surahs towards the end, 
some of which, however, are very clearly frag- 
ments ; one in which they were homUetie and 
narrative — to this class the greater number of the 
longer Meccan surahs belong; and one in which 
they were journalistic and legislative — this is the 
penod of the Medinese surahs. Ahont the first 
and last verses we have guesses recorded by Suyuti ; 
the first was either xevi. 1 or lixiv. 1 ; the l^t 
was iv. 175, ii. 278, or ii. 231, etc. 

The Fihrist gives a chronological order of the 
Meccan surahs and another of the Medlnese, in 
both cases ostensibly following authorities of the 
1st cent. ; one which differs in numerous points is 
given by Suyflti, p. 21 f. The Fihrist also recorded 
the order in which they were arranged in the copies 
of Ibn Mas'nd, Uhayy b. Ka'b, and 'AU — ^but the 
last is lost in the IsfeS used by the editors. In a 
story told by Tabari’ of the year 35 ‘Uthman him- 
self is made to' refer to the Qur’an according to the 
numbering in Ibn Mas'Qd’s copy, in which the 
surah of Yiinus was the seventh. The author 
of the Fihrist states that he himself had seen many 
copies which professed to give the recension of Ibn 
bias' ud, of which no two agreed, while all differed 
from the authority whom he quotes for the order. 
His chronological list reverses ordinary notions 
in making surahs xeix., Ixxvi., xiii., and others 
Medlnese, since in both style and subject they 
seem clearly to belong to the Meccan period. 
Thus surah xiii. assumes that ‘those who have 
knowledge of the Book’(f.e. the Jews) side with 
the Prophet against those who deny his mission, 
and that he is undergoing persecution which will 
he settled either by the fulfilment of God's 
promise or by his death — conditions which suit the 
Meccan period hut had been changed when the 
Prophet was installed in Medinah. H these lists 
have the antiquity which is assigned them, they 
indicate that the early Muslims took no interest 
in the matter, and that no tradition of the occa- 
sions on which the surahs were first delivered was 
preserved. 

The attemjpts made by Europeans to fi.x the 
chronology of the surahs are not likely to he more 
successful than those made by native critics. 
Thus, in Rodwell’s translation, which is chrono- 
logically arranged, surah xvi. is numbered 73 and 
surah vi. is numbered 89 ; yet in xvi. 119 there is 
a reference to ‘that which we narrated to thee 
before,’ viz. in vi. 147 ! If the surahs are capable 
of being dated, vi. must he earlier than xvi, ; on 
the other hand, vi. 119 states that ‘ God has already 
> BMlah, Oslro, 1S21, p. 27. = i. 2963. 
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explained to yon what food he has made unlawful 
for you,’ and, thoogh this may he a reference to 
vi. 146, yet, since the list there begins with the 
words, ‘ Say : I find in that which has been revealed 
unto me nothing forbidden save,’ etc., the reference 
to xvi. 116 seems the more natxiral ; for, if the refer- 
ence be to ii. 1 68, then we have a worse anachronism, 
since there ^vill be a reference to a Medinese 
itirah in two Meccan surahs ( Dating by the sup- 
posed development of tiie Prophet’s psychology is 
naturally an unscientific proceeding; nor does it 
seem {loasiUe to obtain any help from the develop- 
ment of his knowledge ; thus A. Sprenger* asserts 
that about the year 617 the Prophet learned that 
the stories about Hfld and S5lib were apocryphal, 
and in consequence was careful to make no further 
allusion to them. In fact he alludes to them in 
surah ix. (71) — according to the tradition, the last 
surah but one, or the last, in the Qnr’an. 

6. The miracle of the Qur’an. — The meaning of 
the miraculous nature ascribed to tiie book bos 
been the subject of much discussion, and the 
treatises in which it is explained are not very con- 
vincing. In xxi.v. 47-50 the miracle seems to be 
explained as the sudden acquisition by the Prophet 
of the ability to read nncl write ; and somewhat 
the same is suggested in xlii. 52. More often it is 
interpreted as its claim to produce accounts of 
events which could have been revealed to the 
Prophet only by supernatural means, these being 
'the contents of the former Leaves’ {.vx. 133). 
Why it should bo lawful to identify the Qurianic 
narratives with these, but impious to call them 
•the Stories or Writings of the Ancients,’ is not 
known. If these ‘Leaves’ were no longer in 
existence and the Propliet had no teacher, his 
knowledge of their contents, which was attested 
by the learned, could have been acquired only 
snpematnrally ; and tliere is nothing improbable 
in the Prophet’s supposing these ‘ Leaves’ to have 

S cri.shcd, since in the 4th Islamic cent, at a public 
i.scu.'sion in Baglidad both tiie Christian and the 
Muslim assume that the Greek classics had all 
perished and only survived in Syriac transla- 
tions. Hence the reader is frequently reminded 
in the Qur’an tliat the Prophet, though he is able 
to report an event, was not present on the occasion ; 
ho was not with Joseph’s brethren when they con- 
spired, yet lio knows about it (xii. 103) ; he was 
not present when lots were drawn for the guardian- 
ship of tlie Virrin Mary (liL 39) ; and much the 
same is .said witli reference to tiie Deluge (xi. 61), 
the adventures of Moses {xxviii, 44-46), and the 
dialogue at the Kesnrreetion (xxxviii. 69 ff.). It 
docs not appear that the Prophet’s contemporaries 
were much impressed by this reasoning ; they 
supposed that he had been primed (vi. 105, xiiv. 13) 
and were even prepared to name his mentor or 
mentors. What is most interesting to us in these 
passages is the implication that the Biblical narra- 
tives were quite unknown! in Mcccah before the 
Prophet told them. More importance might reason- 
ably be attaeiicd to the prophecies of future events 
— the defeat of the Jews (iii. 107 f.), the recovery of 
the Nearer East by the Byzantines from the Persian 
conquerors (xxx. 1-4), to which Gibbon attached 
some importance, and the continuance of tlie 
bickerings between the Christian sects until the 
Bcsnrrcction (v. 17), a proMiccy which thirteen 
centuries liavD notfalsiriea. These passages occupy 
so small a space in tlio book that they can scarcely 
give a character to the whole. Hence it is usual 
to fall back on the literary style, and this, it may 
be supposed, is meant where the opponent is chaf- 
lenpcd to produce ten surahs (xi. 16) or one siirah 
(x. 39, ii. 21) or any talk (Ui. 34 ; cf. xxv, 35) 

! I>at muf die hehrt des .Vctammol, Berlin, IS6t-C5, 
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whidi could rival it, and is assured that the united 
efforts of mankind and jinn would fail_ in sncli 
an ende-ivour (xviL 90). This doubtless limits the 
elTectivcness of the miracle in the first place to 
Arabs and in the second to experts in style ; but it 
is pointed out that in most matters the majority 
are laity who have to he guided by experts. Hence 
works are composed by rhetorical experts who show 
how everything in the book is expressed in the 
best possible way ; the recently published TVnir, 
by the Zaidi KlialJfah Yahyfi b. Dumzah (t 749 
A.H. ; 3 vols., Cairo, 1914), proceeds on those lines, 
and discovers unsuspected beauties — c.cr., in the 
phrase ‘ and thou didst thy doing which thou didst ’ 
(xxvi. IS). 

Possibly these expressions of self-approbation in 
the Qur’an do not dilTer much from those employed 
by other Oriental authors and at times by Euro- 
peans. What we learn from its statements is that 
the Meccans in general found it intolerable, and 
demanded a 'reading’ of another kind (x. 16); 
and even in the late hledlnah period (ix. 66, 125) 
there were Muslims who, to the Prophet’s extreme 
annoyance, ridiculed the revelations. A enrions 
method of dealing witli the miracle is that ascribed 
to a Mu'tazil doctor, who supposed it to lie in the 
failure of the Arab poets and orators to take up 
the challenge of the Qur’an and produce a rival 
performance; if in spite of tlieir number and 
ability they abstained, tliey must have been super- 
natorally prevented. It is urged against this view 
that, were it correct, the miracle would be not the 
Qur’fin’s, but God’s; but it rests besides on pre- 
misses of ve^ doubtful validity — one, that there 
were at the time numerous poets and orators, and 
a second, that the cliallengo was not taken up. 
Indeed, it seems certain that a rival Qurifin was 
produced by the pretender Maslaniah or Musaili- 
mah ; and Palgrave^ asserts that much of it was 
preserved in Yemamah ns late as tlie 19th century. 
The claims of this work as against the Qur’in 
were settled by the sword. The challenge has 
probabl3' been taken up at various times — and 
indeed the Qnr’an comes near admitting this for 
its oivn time (vi. 93) — notably by the famous 
Abu’l-’Ala of Ma’arrah (t 449), of whose Fuptl ica- 
Ghayui some fragments are preserved tiie work 
itseif was destroyed from pious motives, thongh 
one person thought that it should have been 
allowed to exist os a monument of failure.® The 
eminent vizier Ibn 'Ahbad was not displeased when 
fold that his oivn compositions were equal to the 
Qur’an;® and we casually hear of books written 
by professing Muslims in which tlie defects of the 
Quran were pointed out; one Ibn Abi’l-BaghI, 
who aspired to the vizierate in the 4th cent., is 
credited witli a work of the kind.® 

The magical use of the Qur’an appears to have 
begun at an early time ; the practice of opening it 
for sorlcs is mentioned in the year 33,® and has 
been common ever since; and rules for this em- 
ployment of the work are found in some 5ISS. 
Certain passages are written on amulets, and tlie 
water in which some have been washed is tlioughb 
to be a preservative or cure. 

y.. Litera^ form. — The style of the Qurifin is 
twice descrioed in the work itself by the word 
tnrtU, the purpose of this artifice being to fix it 
in the Prophet’s memory (xxv. 34); tiie sense of 
the word is not exactly known, but it is likely to 
refer to the rhyme, the existence of which cannot 
be denied, being indeed demonstrated by tfic vari- 
ation in the order of the names Mnsa and lianin, 
of which the former ns tlie more eminent should 

1 -Zoiimfy Omninh Arclia, London, ISM, I. SS2. 

a Cmtmariadi Jt. Amari, Paltnno, IDIO, i, ess. 

» Yiqut, vj. 23S. * lb. il. S7T. 237. 

B U'tizard, ed. IL r. Axaedroz, lyiyden, 1905, p. 270. 
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properly have the first place. Bat it is said to be 
improper to apply to this style the ordinary name 
for rhymed prose, sif, which, according to a tradi- 
tion, was said by the Prophet to be characteristic 
of paganism. Oracles that are supposed to have 
been delivered by pagan wizards (kahins) are, 
indeed, in a style that differs from that of the 
Qur’an by the regularity of the rhyme : these are 
most probably all spurious, as are other monuments 
of pre-Islamic Arabic prose ; in the later literature 
this style was popular especially for orations and 
official letters, the unit of the rhyme being usually 
a couplet, sometimes extended to a triplet, whereas 
in the sermon style the rhyme has a tendency to 
be maintained throughout the discourse, perhaps 
in imitation of the Qur’an. Judged by th^e per- 
formances, the rhyme of the Qur’an is illiterate, 
out such a view is naturally regarded as impious, 
and it is thought better to regard it as inimitable. 
In the Meccan period the Prophet w^ regarded ns 
a poet by his countrymen, and this title might 
wdl be earned by the early eiaculatory surahs ; it 
is, however, repudiated with vehemence in the 
Qur’an, partly perhaps because the poets were 
thought to be inspired by Jinn. Where, therefore, 
texts of the Qur’an admit of scansion according to 
one or other of the recognized metres, this is not 
supposed to be intentional ; and there is nowhere 
sufficient of a series to make the word ‘metre’ 
applicable, though surah xoiv. almost fulfils the 
conditions. 

Certain surahs contain besides special artifices ; 
thus in Iv. the texts are followed for the most part 
by the refrain, ‘Whicli then of the bounties of 
your Lord will ye twain deny?’ which may be 
compared with the refrain in the Song of the Three 
Holy Children and that in Ps 136. In xxxvii. 
after the story of each prophet the words ‘Peace 
npon Ibrahim,’ etc., follow, either the sentence or 
the name of the Prophet being accommodated to 
the rhyme. 

The tendency of the earlier sUrahs is to employ 
short sentences, whereas rhythms more accommo- 
dated to prose prevail in the later parts of the 
work. It is noticeable that neither the antithetic 
method which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
nor the counting of syllables which is usual in 
Syriac forms an element in the style of the Qur’an. 
The language claims to be perspicuous Arabic, and 
attention is often called to the clearness of the 
texts. This does not exclude the employment of 
phrases which reciuire explanation j about a dozen 
times some phrase is employed followed by the 
formula, ‘ What is there to tell thee what it is ? ’ 
Though extreme orthodoxy denies the existence 
of foreign words in the Qur’an, it is generally 
recognized that its style admits not only foreign j 
proper names, but a considerable number of words i 
borrowed from other languages ; a meritorious j 
collection of these is to be found in the work i 
of Suyflti,* which, however, contains many inad- 
missible statements. Many words are evidently 
of Persian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin origin ; but it is impossible for us to discover 
whether they were introduced by the Prophet or 
were already familiar. Some of the foreign usages 
can more easily be distinguished and located by 
European than by native critics — e.g., the employ- 
ment of fath in the sense ‘judgment’ (Ethiopic), 
fnlara for ‘create’ (the same), /aJiar, ‘mighty’ 
(Hebrew as applied to God), etc., where the Arabic 
language offers possible interpretations. 

8. Place in Islam. — No sooner was the Qur’an 
ublished than it became tbe basis of education, 
eing studied immediately after the acquisition of 
the alphabet; so the first Umayyad Khalifah, 
Mn'awiyah, when he appointed a man governor of 
I ItgUnjluium al-Qur’an, ( 88. 


Ta’if, said, ‘He is in hUABC’; when made 
governor of Meccah, ‘He is in the Qur’an.’ i Jlen 
were chastised by the Khalifah Walid i. for not 
having read it.’ Public and private worship con- 
sisted largely in the repetition of portions of it; 
verses employed by the Prophet himself for this 
purpose are specified in traditions collected in the 
Musnad,’ After the Prophet’s death it became 
the primary source of law, for in his own time it 
was liable to abrogation or addition, whence in 
V. 48-55 Jews and Christians who require their 
causes judged are refeired to the Law and the 
Gospel. The difficulties of using the work com- 
piled by ’Uthman for this purpose were very great, 
thougli not too great for the ingenuity of the 
jurists, who began to arise in Medinah sliortly 
after the Prophet’s death. The difficulty of teach- 
ing the Qur’an to foreign converts is said to have 
given rise to the study of Arabic grammar, for 
which of course it supplies an absolutely firm 
foundation. Orthodox theologians, arguing from 
certain statements in it, declare that it contains 
all possible knowledge. If Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(t 606) could find 10,000 problems suggested by the 
Fdtihah (introductory silrah of seven short verses), 
it should be possible to discover ‘ a detailed account 
of everything ’ in it by the use of suitable methods. 

Citation of and reference to the Qur’an are 
exceedingly common in Muslim works, whether 
rave or gay. When the composition of State 
ocuments fell into the hands of non-Muslim 
secretaries, these persons were compelled by the 
needs of their profession to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the book, though the strict interpre- 
tation of a verse cited above, ‘None save the 
cleansed shall touch it,’ is thought to render such 
study highly improper ; and anecdotes are recorded 
of divine favour shown to grammarians who had 
refused to teach Jews or Christians their subject 
because of the necessary reference to Qur’Snic 
usage. It is not easy, however, to reconcile with 
this theory the doctrine that the unbeliever should 
be converted by the miracle of the Qur’an ; the 
doctrine has to give way to the theory, so that 
those who raid the lands of unbelievers are for- 
bidden to carry the Qur’an with them lest it fall 
into infidel hands. Translation of the book was 
certainly not contemplated by the Prophet ; the 
rhyme obviously constitutes a great difficulty, and 
the initial letters of some surahs an even greater 
one ; Muslim sentiment has ordinarily been against 
attempts at translation even where the language 
of the version is one of those habitually and mainly 
used by Muslims; still such attempts have been 
made, though nothing resembling an ‘authorized 
version’ appears to exist in any Muslim language. 

The Muslim notion of the sacred book as the 
main authority on law, the chief source of grammar, 
and the unapproachable model of eloquence not 
infrequently causes Muhammadan writers to mis- 
understand the place assigned to the Bible in 
Christian communities ; on the other hand, there 
seems little doubt that this theory has influenced 
the Jews and Christians who are resident in 
Muslim countries. 

9. Interpretation. — The sacred book gave rise to 
a great variety of studies, partly grammatical, 
partly exegetical ; and the names of the authors 
who distinguished themselves in those lines with 
their works occupy some eleven pages of the 
Fihrist (28-39), though that work was composed 
near the end of the 4th century. Although 
Muliammadan learning attaches the very greatest 
importance to what is orally handed down, there is 
reason for thinking that the students had little 
to utilize besides the consonantal text fixed by 

i Tsban, il. 167, anno 64. a Ib. U. 1271, anno 06. 
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'Uthmfin at a time when tlie Arahic script left 
mnch ambiguity ; certain pectxliarities ma3’ there- 
fore be due to misreading of this text — e.g., the 
form Yahya for Yuhanan (John), Taghfit for 
Ta'uth, and even Shn'aib for Hobab. "Where 
either the words or the allusions ofi'er difficulties, 
it does not appear that there was any trustworthy 
tradition which the interpreters could employ ; 
c.g., in vii. 174, when the Prophet is bidden tell 
the history of a man ‘ to whom we vouchsafed our 
signs, and who departed from them,' some suppose 
the person meant to be Balaam, others the Prophet’s 
contemporary Umayyah b. Abi Salt a third sug- 
gestion is that he was ‘the Monk,’ i.e. a resident 
in Medinah who was unable to accept the mission 
of the Prophet. In xvi. 49 there occurs a phrase 
of which the meaning is said to have been unknoim 
to 'Umar, and very unconvincing explanations of 
it are given. On the whole it may be said that 
the tradition furnished no help that is of value 
for the explanation of hard passages, though the 
Prophet’s biographj’, where it is independent of the 
Quran, furnishes some. 

As Islam developed sects, the dogma of the 
infallibility of the sacred book was common to all ; 
hence the champions of those sects were compelled 
to show that it supported their opinions ; and 
sectarian commentaries arose, of which not manj’ 
specimens survived the establishment of Asliarite 
orthodoxy. The popularity of the Kassha^ of 
Zamakhshari (t 538), in which Mu'tazilite opinions 
are boldly maintained, is surprising, and must be 
due to its anthoPs fame as a grammarian and lexi- 
cographer. That unorthodox opinions are not 
alwaj's easy to reconcile with the text may be 
illustrated by his comment on iv. 51 ; 

* Verily God foryivcth not association with Uiniself, hut He 
(or^veth what is less tlian that to whom He will,' 
which he says means : 

' God forgiveth not to whom He will association, unless he 
repent, hut He (orgiveth whom He will what la less than that, 
II he do repent.' 

Yet perhaps the orthodox commentaries have at 
times to resort to equallj' drastic expedients. The 
most popular of the latter, the Maalim al4anzU 
of Baidawi (t 691), is largely copied from Zaraakh- 
shari’s’ work, and, though its author’s object was 
to refute the unorthodox passages, he has taken 
over not a few unthinkingly. For European 
scholars neither of these works has the interest of 
the much earlier commentary of the historian 
Tabari (t 310), which is swollen to gigantic propor- 
tions by the chains of authorities quoted for each 
gloss ; even so, it is said, it is an abridgment of a 
work three times the size, but it appears to give a 
complete record of the Qur’finic interpretation 
current in its author’s time. Hence it is of great 
value for tracing the sources of statements found 
in later works, from which the chains of authori- 
ties are omitted. Great praise is bestowed by 
Sprenger on the coninientniy of Tha'labi (t 427), 
which is as j'et unpublished ; and even greater is 
bestowed on that by his pupil Wahidi (+ 4S7) in 
the nccoimt of this person given by Yaqut (v. 101), 
who asserts that its merit was universally ac- 
knowledged. Jl3'stical and devotional commen- 
taries were produced b3' §iilis, whose interpret-ations 
naturall3' wander far from the obvious sense of the 
passages. A commentary of this kind is that 
escribed to Ibn 'Arabi. 

D. S. MAEGOLlOtmi. 

10. Editions and various readings. — ^Y’’e have 
seen that the inspired oracles delivered by the 
I’rophet in some circumstances of his life were not 
generally committed to writing. The Prophet 
had himself given orders not to hasten with the 
Qur’an before its inspiration was decided (xx. 113), 
and intimated tliat its collection, reading, and 
interpretation were lawful only to him (Ixxv. 16 f.). 


Our knowledge of how it was collected and put 
into the form in which we read it is commonly 
derived from writers belonging to the ’AbbSsid 
period, or approximately to the 9th Christian 
century. The necessit3' for a reasoned history of 
the Qur’an does not seem to have been felt very 
acutely under the Umayyad and the Pious 
KJialifahs; what occasioned the appearance of 
some critical works on this subject was the era of 
religious controversies which animated the learned 
circles of the city of the Khalifate. At the end of 
the 8th cent. Timothy, Nestorian patriarch resid- 
ing in Baghdad, had a public discussion before the 
IClialifah Mahdl and the Muslim theologians of 
his time ; Abu Kob, secretary to the governor of 
Mosul, was writing about the same time a refuta- 
tion of the Qur’an in his native town (c. A.D. 820). 
Al-Kindi was completing his famous Apology of 
Christianity at the court of Ma’miln. "These 
public discussions and apologies, which contain 
severe criticisms of the Qur’an, had the salutary- 
effect of inducing the Muslim theologians to define 
their positions with regard to their scriptures. 

The method of reasoning from data furnished 
by authors living more than two hundred years 
after the events is somewhat precarious, and 
indeed there are scholars who would give but little 
credence to their stories. In view of this sceptical 
attitude of outsiders, great care is taken by the 
Muslim authors to authenticate their statements, 
by a chain of uninterrupted links of oral tradi- 
tionists going back to the first years of the Hijrah ; 
frequently also there is reference to some accounts 
of men living at the end of the 1st Islamic cent., 
who in their turn had heard them from companions 
of the Prophet ; but, ns these intermediary tradi- 
tionists have written nothing which has come 
down to us, it is practically ivith men of the 9th 
cent, and even of a later date that we generally 
work. These oral compilations afford for onr 
investijiations a field extending from the lifetime 
of the Prophet to A.D. 705, or roughly from A.H. 
1 to 86. According to their attribution of the 
Collection {Jam') of the Qur’an (1) to the lifetime 
of the Prophet, (2) to the time of the Pious 
Khalifahs, (3) to the time of the Umayyad Khnlifah 
'Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant IJajjaj, these oral 
traditions will be classed in three groups. 

If any Qur’anic verses were written in the 
Prophet’s lifetime, they must have been written by 
secretaries and amanuenses. From ditferent sources 
combined the number of these amanuenses totals 
forty, but it is very doubtful whether many of 
them did really help the Prophet in his literary 
task. The longest list is given by Ibn al-Athir,* 
Dyarbakri,® Nnwawl,* and 'Tabari.* 

Ibn Sa'd' enumerates ten ditferent persons who 
had collected the Qur’an in the time of the Prophet. 
Bukhriri ' reduces this number to four ; the Finrist ^ 
gives seven. Tabari* counts also four persons as 
having necompfished this task, but, ns their name.s 
dilfer sometimes considerably- in the various lists, 
we may perhaps be justified in saying that nothing 
was known with certainty at the time of the above 
writers. Some of them indeed report other oral 
traditions to the effect that it was "Utliman, the 
third Khnlifah, who collected the Qur’an under the 
Khalifate of ’Umar • or that its collection inyii4i//s 
is due to’Uniar himself.'* Suyuti” has gathered 
a considerable number of such traditions, two of 
which have appe.aled to the critics of last century ; 
r Vtd, Cairo, *.u. 1SS5-S7, 1. 60. 

* TdriJch, Cairo, a,ii. 12S3, ii. 181. 

9 Ta/idAlb, ed. F. iVustcnfeld, Gottinsjen, l8<2-47» p. S7. 

< ^nnalts, Leyden, 17S2, ii. 2, 830, 

» Tabaqdt, Leyden, 1912, ii. 112-114. 6 i\\, 897. 

7 P. 27. 8 ii. o, 836. 8 Ibn Sa*d. U. 118. 

w Ibn Sa*d, In Noldeke’a Geseh. dts Qorant, Gottingen, 16C0, 
p. 193. 

« Itqdn, ed. Calcutta, 1854, p. 1S3. 
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they are those first reported by Bukhari' and then 
reproduced by many subsequent writers. They 
state that Zaid ibn Tliabit, one of the amanuenses 
of the Prophet, undertook the collection of the 
Qur’an at the request of the first and third 
IChallfahs, and that he made two recensions of it, 
his .sources for the first recension under Abu Bakr 
having been palm-branches, white stones, bones, 
and memory of men ; the second recension, which 
took place under the Khallfate of 'Uthman, would 
be an official revision of the previous one, its 
primary object having apparently been to put an 
end to the ‘ discrepancies about the Book as the 
Jews and the Christians have.’ His work finished, 
the Khallfah found himself powerful enough to 
destroy or born ‘ everything else from the Qur’an 
(found) in the form of sa/nfah or mtishaf’ •, to 
circulate his version, he sent ' to every country’ a 
of what Zaid had transcribed. Nothing is 
said about what happened to the direct witnesses 
of the revelation — the white stones, bones, and 
palm-branches ; but in the absence of better data 
the story is generally accepted as true by all 
■writers belonging to a period later than the 9th 
cent., and is quoted in our days almost in every 
composition referring to the sacred book of Islam. 
The plausibility of the account is brooded over by 
some subsequent writers, who put the following 
accusation into the mouth of the third Kfaalffah’s 
enemies : 

'The Qur’an rvns in many books, and thou discreditedst them 
all but one,' s and he * tore up the Book.* a 

It would be unsafe, however, to believe that this 
tradition can account for all the difficulties. For 
instance, there are numerous verses which refer to 
the Qur’&n as kitab not only in the sense of a 
‘written thing,’ but also in the sense of a ‘real 
book’ (xlvi. 11, Ixviii. 37, etc.). These verses, if 
not interpolated, can hardly be e.xplained if the 
sources for the first edition of Zaid were only 
palm-leaves, white stones, memory of men, bones, 
and such things. 

An attempt to produce an official edition of the 
Qur’an is also attributed to the Umayyad Khallfah 
'Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant Eajjaj. They 
are said to have written copies of the Qur’an and 
sent them to different provinces, as the third 
Khallfah had done before them.' Some historians 
tell also that they proscribed various readings 
which were used in their time.' Others go even 
BO far as to ascribe to them the final collection of 
the Qur’an,® and some put in the mouth of the 
Khallfah the important saying, 

‘I fear death in the month of Rama4in — in it I was born. In 
It I was weaned, In it I have collected the Qur^dn (Jama'lvl 
Qnr’dna), and in it I elected Khali/ah.*? 

It is a well-kuo^vn fact that the Shfah writers 
accuse them of the elimination of many verses. 

After A.H. 86 the process of collecting the 
Qur’an came to an end, and, so far as we are 
aware, there are no historical data after this 
period for its further standardization ; and there- 
fore it is highly probable that the text with ■which 
we are familiar is the very text sanctioned by its 
qurrd_ (reciters and readers) of the end of the 1st 
Islamic cent., and officially recognized by the 
third Khallfah. 

Besides the official copy of the State, traces are 
found of the recensions made by other collectors of 
the Qur’an, and the Muslim traditionists have pre- 
served the names of some of them. Three deserve 
special mention : Ubayy b. Ka'b, 'All b. Abi 

1 ill. S92. 2 Tabari, L 6, 2952. 3 lb. il. 1, 616. 

' Ibn Du^ak, Tntifar, Cairo, i.n. 1S09, iv. 72-74 ; 'As^alanl, 


homines 


3 Al-Kindl, Apohgtl, p. 77, ed. W. Jluir, London, 18W.' 
3 Barhebrajua, Chron. Arab., Beirut, 1890, p. 194. 


Talib, and 'Abdallah b. Mas'ud. The two first are 
believed by all the best and earliest authorities 
quoted above to have even collected their Qur’ans 
in the lifetime of the Prophet, but, as the Sultans 
and their officials had proscribed their copies, 
sometimes under pain of death, the author of the 
Fihrist^ was unable to find a single one for 
pui'poses of comparison, and he contents himself 
with reporting the saying of Faffi b. Shadhan that 
some of his friends had seen a copy of Ubayy’s 
recension, the order of which he gives; on p. 26 
the order followed by Ibn Mas' ild is also exhibited 
on the authority of the same man. As to the 
nature of their wording we are somewhat more 
fortunate, since the commentators have recorded 
it whenever it was known in their time. Zamakh- 
shari is in this respect the best source of informa- 
tion. Some words are so different that we are 
entitled to believe that at least a few of them come 
from a source completely foreign to that of the 
official text. 

In_xir.'67 tbe ofbclal text has, 'I shall come forth'; but 
Mas’ud reads, ‘ And He will give thee,’ Mostly, however, these 
variants consist of simonyms or of one or two added or elimi- 
nated words, such as 'saying' for 'order* (xix. 65), 'they will 
become cloven’ for 'they will hurst asunder’ (xii. 92), 'people 
were disputing’ for 'disputed’ (xix. 35). 

Some Shfah books give examples of wonderful 
interpolations, and their authors state that the 
words that they have added liad been purposely 
deleted from the official text, but there is reason 
to believe that most of them are the outcome of 
political intrigues ■which cannot seriously afi'ect 
the early edition. One of the best ■ivorks on this 
theme is the Kufi of Abu Ja'far-al-KulIni (t A.H. 
328), which was lithographed in Persia in A.H. 
1281. From a MS in the John Kylands Library 
we extract the following example (fol. 161) ; 

'And if ye are in doubt of what we have revealed unto our 
servant, concerning 'All, then bring a Surah like it ’ (ii. 21). 
'The same author says that some of these interpola- 
tions were found in the Qur’ans used in the time 
of Imam Rida (t A.H. 203) ; his contention is set 
forth in such an emphatic manner that we are 
obliged to believe him. The end of v. 11 and the 
beginning of v. 12 of surah xlii. were, according to 
him (!6,), as follows: 

*A great thing to the idolaters is that which thou callest 
them to, 0 Muhammad, concerning the authority of'AlV 

More serious is tbe attempt of contemporai-y 
scholars who have called attention to some inter- 
polations, political or religions, P. Casanova' 
has gathered several of them. 

The variants of the official text itself are of two 
kinds. Some are due to the defective character of 
the Arabic script, which has many letters distin- 
CTishable from one another only by an extraneous 
dot put over or under them. Since the ancient 
Qur’anic MSS were undotted, qurra of one 
country often read words with letters different 
from those adopted by qurra, of another countiy. 
A second series of variants consists mainly of the 
.addition or omission of one or two consonants, 
such as the copulative particle wdw and the 
feminine t. Many books have been VTitten to 
collect these various readings, the handiest being 
the Muhni of Dani (A.D. 1052). Even in the 12th 
Christian cent. Zamakhshari tells us that there 
were copies which occasionally added complete 
words to the standard text. 

In xix. 19 some copies which he used added 'he ordered me,’ 
and In xx. 16 some others added, *How can I show it to you 
(the hour)?’ 

Our knowledge of these variants is derived exclu- 
sively from the commentators and some works 
written ad hoc by Alnslim theologians. There are 

1 P. 27. 

^Mohammed et la fin du monde^ Paris, 1011-14, ii. ‘Notes 
compl^mentaires,* p. 146 f. 
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in public libraries of Europe many QurTinio MSS 
of high antiquitj’, tbo oldest dating probabl3’ from 
tbe 2nd Islfuuio cent., but, apart from some 
anomalies of spelling due to tbo rudimentary char- 
acter of the early Arabic orthography, no real 
variant can be detected in them. This conclusion 
is home out by Nbldeke, rvlio examined some such 
JISS, and bj' tbo present writer, who for the 
purpose of this article consulted three of them 
preserved in the John Hylands Library. To our 
knowledge, therefore, the only extant MS which 
oilers slight variations is a palimpsest in tbe 
possession of Mrs. A. S. Lewis ; its undorscriiit 
contains scraps of Qnr’ans written by dillcrcnt 
hands, and its variants consist of the addition or 
omission of a few consonants which, however, do 
not injure the general mc.aning, although in two 
cases it has words eomplctelj’ foreign to those of 
the ollicial copj’ ; there are sunicient grounds for 
stating that some of these scraps bolon''cd to those 
earlj' Qur’anio copies of Medinab, Kfifah, and 
Damascus, which, according to Dfini and other 
writers, exhibited such variants. 

II. External evidence for the existence of the 
Qur’an.— If we mistake not, there is no mention 
of the Qur’an in any Christian book till the end of 
the 8th century. The date of the Christian 
sources corresponds approximatclj’ with the lirst 
written records of tbo Muslim world. A curious 
fact is that the Christians of the beginning of 
Islam did not call the Muhammadans by the words 
‘ Muslims ’ or ‘ Uanifites,’ which refer to a religious 
belief, but simply applied to them the adjectives 
‘ Hagarians,’ ‘ Ishmaciites,’ and ' Tajyayd,’ which 
denote their ethnological origins rather than their 
religious system. A’umerous writers seriously 
believed that these Hagarians had come not so 
much to Miread a now religion as to conquer new 
towns. 'The Muslims were helped in their con- 
quests b}’ manj' Christian Arabs, such as the 
powerful tribes of Banu Taghlib, ’AlcOL TanOkh, 
and Tau’, whose evangelization goes back to the 
4th centuty. John of Phenck* cxpre.ssly states 
about A.D. 690 that among the first Arab con- 
querors there were many Ciiristians, some Mono- 
pliysites and Mclchites, and some Nestorians. 

'rhe anonymous historian printed by Guidi’ 
gives Muhammad in the second half of the 7th 
cent, ns a mere general professing the old Abra- 
hamic faith preseiwed in the town of Sindian 
(Medlnnh), named after the fourth son of Abraham 
from Keturah. John of Phenek* attributes to him 
certain practices deviating in some points from 
the customs of the Old Covenant, but the word 
mashilmanutha which he uses suggests that in his 
time and to his knowledge there was nothing yet 
committed to writing among the JIuslims. Tliis 
view of a political rather than doctrinal character 
of the Prophet’s teaching is generally followed bj' 
all early Christians. J oannes Damascenus, writing 
at a later date, is more precise. Although not 
mentioning any sacred book, ho refers to some 
Qur’anic doctrines and expresses his opinion about 
Muhammad as follows : 

* Down to the time of Heraclius (the lehmaelitee) worahipped 
idols ; from this time to our days a pseudo-prophet has risen to 
them, named MapeS, who through colloquies witli an Arian 
monk had access to the Old and New Testaments, and founded 
a special sect.** 

Erom a discussion which took phaco in Syria on 
Sunday, 9th May, A.D. 639, between 'Amr the 
‘amir’ and John I. the Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch, it would seem that the teaching of the 
Qur’an on the matter of heritages, the denial of the 
divinity and death of Christ, and on the subject of 

1 Sourus sifrianueSt ed. A. Mingana, T>elpzig, 1003. i. 14G f. 

2 Chron. ilin. in Cotv. Script. Chr. Orient, iv., Paris, 1003, 
pp. SO, SS. 

5 toe. cit. * PG xciv. 701. 


tbo TOrah, for which Muhammad’s oracles show 
a marked predilection, was familiar to the Arab 
conquerors present in the discussion ; but, on tbe 
other hand, it is certain that no Islamic book was 
mentioned in tbe course of tbe colloquy. This public 
discussion, the Sj'riac text of which has been pub- 
lished bjr P. Nau in JA vi. [1915] 248, is recorded 
by the historians Michel* and Barhebrams.*! The 
Qur’finio domia which denies sufferings to Christ 
frequently Tielped the Nestorians against the 
Jacobites. So wo ore told in the letters of tbe 
natriarch Isho' Yabh of about A.D. 647.' John of 
Phenek* informs us that the Arabs ‘ had a special 
order from the one who was their leader in favour 
of tbe Christian people and the monks.’ This would 
scarcely tend to corroborate ix. 31, 34, but it is in 
harmony with v. 85. 

The iirst mention of the Qur’fin by Christian 
writera is closely associated with the story of the 
monk Sergius liblPA (‘ esteemed ’) which was 
current in Christian circles about the middle of 
the 8th cent., or some hundred years after the 
death of the Prophet. It is told in a modilied 
form so persistently bj- Eastern and Western 
writers, and bj- Muslim traditionists themselves, 
that one is tempted to believe that it may contain 
some vague elements of tnith. 

Tbe legend tells that an excommunicated monk 
called Sergius helped Muhammad in his literary, 
political, and religious career, and that after his 
death his rOle of mentor was taken up by a Jewish 
rabbi called Ka'b. According to Joannes Damas- 
cenns,' Sergius was an Arian monk. More prob- 
able is the opinion held by all the Eastern and 
many Western historians that ho belonged to the 
Ncstorian community. The main sources of criti- 
cism are the Arabic Apology of al-Kindi (c. A.D. 
820) and the Syriac text printed by AV. Gottbeil 
in ZA xiii. ff. (1898 ff.), winch hero and there con- 
tains elements dating from the same period. Some 
scholars of our day have oven gone so far as to 
assert that the story of Sergius is necessary for the 
right understanding of the Qur’an.' 

To Sergius are attributed, in their hypothesis, 
the very numerous passages worded in the follow- 
ing manner: 

‘lint if God brinp thee back to a company of them, and they 
ask thee leave to go forth, eay, ** You shall never go forth with 
mo”*{ix. Si). 

In this sentence the subject of the imperative 
•say ’can hardly be ‘God’; otherwise instead of 
the word ‘ God ’ we should have had the pronoun 
‘I.’ Until the story of Sergius is more surely 
established, nothing definite can be made of these 
surmises. The Jluslim traditionists have ns 
usual modified proper names foreign to them ; so 
instead of mar Yalib they read the uncommon 
Ulurhib-, and instead of naming Sergius they 
generally adopted for his proper name the Syriac 
word S/iira, wliich means ‘the esteemed,’ and 
which is applied by the Syrians to everj’ monk ns 
a title, 'rhe Muslim traditions bearing on the 
subject have been gathered by Sprenger and 
Nbldeke,' and the Byzantine sources have been 
analyzed by Nau.' 

12. Translations. — The Qur’an has been trans- 
lated into many European languages, but, ns its 
miracle lies in its style, it is doubtful whether 
any of these translations can satisfy all the 
exigencies of a Semitic . language exhibiting 
the phenomenon of rhymed prose {saj'). The 
Oriental images coloured by the tints of local 

I Chron., cd. J. B. Chabot, Paris, 1600-1900, ii. 431. 

z Chron. Sect., ed. J. T. Lamy, Louvain, 1872-77, i. 276. 

' Corp, Script. Christ. Orient. Ixlv. (1901) 07, 25L 

4 Loc. cit. i Loc. cit. 

0 Knu, Expansion nestorienne, Paris, 1014, p, 214 f., and JA 
vl. (1916] 248. 

7 ZDMG xil. [1858] 23S, 099. 

8 Expansion nestorienne, p. 214 f. 
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topics are also to be counted among the many 
difficulties tyhich the translator has to meet, not 
to speak of the play on words, or intended catch- 
words of which only the original Arabic can ^ve a 
true idea. 

The first translations came into existence im- 
mediately after the period of the Crusades, when 
■Western people became more acquainted witl' 
Islam. At the initiative of Petrus 'S'^enerabilis, 
abbot of Clugny, the Qur’an was rendered into 
Latin by Kobert of Ketina and Hermann of 
Dalmatia in 1143, and published in Basel in 1543 
by T. Bibliauder. A better translation is that of 
L. Maracci (Padua, 1698). An Arabic-Latin Qur’an 
was published (Leipzig, 1708) by J. F. Froriep. 

The first French translation is appareutly that 
of A. du Kyer (Paris, 1647). Better translations 
are those by M. Savary (do. 1783), JI. Kasimirski 
(do. 1840), and G. Pauthier (do. 1852). 

The first English translation is the extremely 
bad one made from du Ryer’s version by A. Ross 
(1648-88). A much better, but somewhat para- 
phrastic, translation is that of 6. Sale (London, 
1734). J. M. Rodwell’s version of 1861 marks the 
first attempt to arrange the surahs chronologically ; 
the translation of E. H. Palmer (SBE vi., ix., 
Oxford, 1880-82) is more literal. 

The earliest Italian version seems to be that 
made from the Latin of Bibliander by A. Arriva- 
bene ("Penice, 1547). A recent and much better 
version is that by A. Fracassi (Milan, 1914). 

The first German translations were made from 
the Latin, the Italian, and the English. A better 
translation is that of G. Wahl (Halle, 1828), which 
is a revision of that by F. E. Boysen (do. 1773). 
A more recent version is that of L. UUmann 
(Bielefeld, 1853). 

There are also several Dutch versions, the best 
of which, it isjsaid, is that by H. Keijzer (Haarlem, 
1860). A Russian version appeared at Petrograd j 
in 1776. J. Tornberg undertook in 1876 a transla- j 
tion into Swedish. I 

All the above translations are by European 
Christians. Some Muslims have in the last few 
years tried to render their Scriptures into English ; 
the translation by Muhammad Abdul - Hakim 


Khan (London, 1905) and that by Mirza Abdul. 
Fazl (Allahabad, 1911) desen-e special mention. 
The editor of the Islamic Bevicw has announced a 
new translation, but al-Manar^ is protesting 
against such an enterprise. Possibly it is of this 
translation, comprising, it is said, 30 volumes, 
that the first instalment apppred in 1916. 

We cannot know the precise year in which the 
Qur’an began to be translated into Oriental 
languages. The public libraries of Europe contain 
many MSS showing translations of the Qur’an 
into Persian and Turkish. These versions do not 
' seem to go back mucli before the era of the first 
Latin translations. There is reason to believe 
that a translation into Persian was in existence in 
the 13th century. The oldest MS to our know- 
ledge which contains a translation into old Turki 
is found in the John Rylands Library — a beautifij 
MS of several volumes. The old Turki version 
which it contains may possibly date from the 14th 
century. The MS contains the Arabic text with an 
interlinear translation into Persian and Eastern 
Turkish, bnt the translation differs sometimes 
from the text (so the Arabic text of the MS in iii, 
116 has ‘and if it befall them,’ while both Persian 
and Tnrld translations have ‘and if it befall you’). 
There are many modem translations into Persian ; 
the edition of Calcutta (A.D. 1831) and that of Delhi 
(1315 A.H.) seem to have widest circulation. Appar- 
ently the Turkish Government did not encourage 
the translation of the Qur’an into Osmanli Turkish, 
and it was only after the proclamation of the so- 
called Constitution in 1908 that a certain Ibrahim 
Hilrai conld in 1912 print his version at Constanti- 
nople. It is said that the most used translation 
into Urdn is that by Wali Ullah (Delhi, 1790). 
We leam from the Moslem World^ that a Christian 
missionary, W. Goldsack, had in 1908 undertaken 
a translation into Bengali. 

LrriRATraB.— A bibliography of worbs which had appeared 
in Europe bearing on the Qarian was published by V. Cnau'rin, 
Bibliographie des onvrages arahesy vol. *1^ Coraa et la 
Tradition/ Lj^e» 1907. Of native works, Jolal al-Din-Su 3 rutI 
(t 911 A.H.), Itqdn Ji ’ulum al^Qur'an, first printed Calcutta, 
A.®. 1857, is the most complete. A. MiNGANA. 
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RABBINISM. — See Judaism. 

RACE. — I. Race-feeling and ethnology. — The 
word ‘race’ is used in ditferent senses by men of 
science and ordinary people. The scientific ethno- 
logist is concerned to find some precise, objective 
classification of mankind, and lie employs the 
word ‘ race ’ to denote the particular differentia by 
which he classifies. As he classifies principally by 
physiological factors, such as shapes and propor- 
tioiM of skulls, degrees of pigmentation, facial 
angles, cross-sections of the nair, and so on, he 
groups the human species into corresponding 
‘races’ — dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, 
brunette and blonde, prognathous and ortho- 
gnathous, ^round-haired and eiUpticai-haired, This 
physiological classification is dealt with in detail 
in ^ the art. Ethnology, but there are other 
objective or apparently objective characteristics 
wliich can be, and generally are, taken into 
account. Men can be classified by their lanmia^e 
and in this sense we can talk of the Lat?ni 
Teutonic, or Slav race. It is equally admissible to 
classify them by their social organization (matri- 


archy or patriarchy, hlood-fend or criminal law, 
primogeniture or division of inheritance, etc.), or 
by their material technique (stone a"e, iron age, 
nomadism, avriculturalism, industrial revolution, 
etc.). AU tliese classifications are taken into 
account by the ethnologist. See artt. Ethnology, 
Mother-right, Blood-feud, Law, Inherit- 
ance, First-born, Agriculture, Hunting and 
Fishing, Pastoral Peoples, etc. 

It is worth noting here that the ethnologist fre- 
quently blunders in attempting to make different 
schemes of classification coincide with one another. 
He tends to identify the group with yellow skins, 
round hair, and slanting eyes with the group that 
speaks agglutinative languages, or even with the 
group that has a shamanistic religion, and to 
bracket together all these differential as the marks 
of a single race. This tendency is unscientific, 
because it does not correspond to the facts. There 
are white populations, like the Finns, Magyar-s, 
and Ottoman Turks, who speak languages of the 
agglutinative family. There are yellow popula- 
tions which are ‘ Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Buddhist in religion. The groups based on these 
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different factors of classification cut completely 
across one another ; and these cross-divisions 
increase ■with the increase of civilization, for the 
'objective’ characteristics of civilized communi- 
ties are more highly differentiated and more 
subject to modification than those of primitive 
man. 

The tendency to ignore this fact is an instinctive 
approximation, on the part of the scientist, to the 
oopular conception, and marks the distinction 
betiveen etiinologj' and race-feeling. Eace-feeling 
represents the divisions between races as clear-cut 
and absolute. The idea that men can belong to 
one race in one respect and to another in another 
is quite foreign to it, and this simple view is not 
contradicted by the data of its experience, for 
many of the scientific ethnologist’s differentiae are 
unknown to it. No racial feeling, for instance, 
has ever been excited by diflerence in skull-form, 
on which particular stress is laid in ethnological 
classification. Only students are acutely aware of 
the cranial differentia, which demands the applica- 
tion of exact scientific measurements to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, and an elaborate 
synthesis of the experimental data, before it can 
be used. Yet, though race-feeling is unscientific 
and uninformed, it is a verj’ real factor in social 
psychology, and it is the purpose of this article to 
examine its nature. 

Race-feeling generally asserts itself by contrast 
with other socim principles. 

The bonds and divisions which it creates, and 
actions which it excites, are remarkably different 
from those produced by the feeling of State. As 
members of a state, men are nearly always pre- 
pared to go to war for their state and to light 
members of another state which is thought to 
menace their own state's existence. Community' 
of race-feeling does not inhibit in any degree this 
willingness to fight, and some of the fiercest politi- 
cal wars have been inter-racial j c.g,, the white 
populations in the Northern and Southern States 
of the United States felt themselves racially one, 
yet, because they were divided politically into 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and so on, and the 
Virginians held by ‘State rights,’ while the 
Pennsylvanians held by ‘ the Union,’ they went to 
war with one another and fought out their differ- 
ence. Again, the English-speaking {‘ Anglo- 
Saxon’) race as a whole is divided into two politi- 
cal groups — the British Empire and the United 
States — which have been more hostile to one 
another than friendly. Britain is the only State 
against which the United States of America have 
fought twice since their independent existence. 
It has been the same w-ith Prussians and Austrians 
on the European continent. Both were Germans, 
yet they went to war with one another repeatedly 
for more than a century to decide whether the 
Prussian or Austrian State should have the 
hegemony of Germany. 

When we study this political feeling, it seems 
the paramount principle that dirides or unites 
mankind. Yet all the time there are other rela- 
tions between Germans as such, or ‘Anglo-Saxons’ 
as such, which are unaffected bj' the political 
barriers that happen to arise among them. The 
Northerners made the political rights of the Negro 
race the chief principle for which they fought, but 
their race-feeling towards the Negro bas remained 
as strong as, or stronger than, the Southerners’. 
The tabu against intermarriage between the black 
and_ white races is still as absolute in the North 
as in the South, while Northern and Southern 
Whites have intermarried ns freely since the Civil 
War as before it. Again, the political schism 
between the United States and Britain has not 
iffected their feeling of a common racial inherit- 


ance. The American draws his culture from 
Milton, King James’s Bible, and Shakespeare ; he 
holds by the Habeas Corpus Act as the foundation 
of his civil liberties ; Be makes pilgrimages to 
English castles and cathedrals as shrines in which 
the romance of his early history is presen-ed, while 
the Englishman, on his part, takes pride in the 
voyages of Sir Walter Raleigh and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which were the foundation of the United 
States. It is the same with the Prussian and 
Austrian. Turn their minds from Sadowa and 
Frederick the Great to Goethe or the hero Siegfried, 
and they become simply Germans, of one ‘ race ’ 
with one another and with the German-speaking 
Swiss. 

In most human societies there is, in fact, a sense 
of some ‘ objective ’ grouping more permanent, and 
in the last resort more strong, than the political 
organization created nrtificifdly bj' acts of will. 
You may make and unmake social contracts, draw 
up acts of union and declarations of independence, 
make slavery a legal status or abolish it by emanci- 
pation, but these underlying bonds and divisions 
remain eternal, and are not to be modified by 
human desire or human contrivance. This object- 
ivity of race is proverbial. ‘Blood is thicker than 
water,’ we say, when we see the bond of race- 
feeling overcoming the divisions of interest and 
accident ; or ‘ Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? ’, 
when race-feeling emerges as a disruptive force 
and checks some effort after fraternity or common 
citizenship by the conviction that ‘ Black is Black 
and White is White,’ and that good intentions 
cannot change them. 

This sense of an objective grouping has played 
an important part in history, of which we shall 
give a brief account. But it is essential to note, 
once again, that we are dealing with the sense, or 
mental representation, of objective grouping, and 
not with the really objective classification which 
the scientific ethnologist seta out to discover. The 
factors which race-feeling represents to itself ns 
objective, and from which its stimulus is derived, 
are often far from being objective in fact. They 
vary perpetually from each other and from the 
scientific norm. But it is the representation, and 
not the external stimulus of it in any given case, 
that is the important element in the feeling of 
race. 

2. Racial myths. — In a completely isolated, and 
also completely undifferentiated, human group the 
race-feelmg of the members would be an accurate 
scientific analysis of the real objective factors con- 
stituting the character of the group. These factors 
would be handed down unincreased and undimin- 
ished from one generation to another, and their 
aggregate ivould be as constant ns the rnce-feeling 
that it stimulated represented it to be.’ But this 
is only an abstraction, and there are no actual 
human groups of this kind. There is no known 
group which does not mix and cross itself to some 
extent with other groups of mankind, and it is 

robable historically that all existing groups are 

ifferentiations from a single original stock. Even 
endogamous communities, which aim (of course 
unsuccessfully) at isolation, tend, on the other 
hand, to a specially sharp differentiation of ‘ mar- 
riage-classes^ internally. Whether by internal 
differentiation or by coalescence with other groups 
outside, the permanence and objectivity of the 
group-character are in practice destroyed, and the 
sense of permanence and objectivity, which we call 
race-feeling, can therefore only express itself intel- 
lectually by a myth. 

I Even In a perfectly Isolated and undifferentiated group this 
would be true only In theory, lor it appears that the factors in 
the character of any living organism are infinite, or, in other 
words, that there is a constant process of variation which 
makes immunity from differentiation Impossible. 
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There are probably the rudiments of a racial 
myth -wherever race-feeling exists, though they 
are often inarticulate and do not attract our atten- 
tion. There are cases, however, in which myths 
have been deliberately invented to express existing 
race-feeling or even to stimulate race- feeling where 
it did not before exist. 

The name ‘Belgium’ is ft myth'of this artificial kind. In 
1830-31 certain populations which had been grouped'togeOier 
politically, and separated from their neighbours, for about three 
centuries by accidents of ecclesiastical history and the dynastic 
balance of power, felt an impulse to break away from Holland, 
with which the act of a European Congress had united them for 
the past fifteen years, and to form an independent political 
group of their own. The impulse issued in a revolution; the 
revolution was successful ; a new state was founded. It was a 
very living state— -the creation of a group which had just 
asserted ite independence by fighting for it, and was deter- 
mined to maintain it for the future. But this group and this 
state were without a name. The country had been called the 
Spanish Netherlands or the Austrian Netherlands for the past 
three hundred years, but these names were merely negative ; thej- 
expressed the absence of any independent group-impulse and 
group-idea, and therefore could not express the new growth 
ond realization of them. A new name was wanted for a new 
thing ; and the Southern Netherlanders, ransacking history, 
appropriated the name of a conglomeration of tribes that lived 
between the Seine and the Meuse when Caesar conquered Gaul. 
The real connexion between Cassar’a * Bel^aa ' and ‘ Belgica ' and 
the new group and state of 1831 was infinitesimal. Caesar's 
Belgae spoke Celtic, the Netherlanders Teutonic and Romance, 
and even the Romance-speaking half of the group were only 
very doubtfully descended from Latinized Belgic provincials. 
There was no relevant continuity of culture, for the Nether- 
landers drew their cultural inspiration from mediaeval Flanders 
and Revolutionary France, the Belga theirs from the Central 
European iron age, and then from Rome. But the dead name 
artificially revived ■was given life by the new group-feeling by 
which it had been appropriated. AH the national feeling of 1631 
found expression in the Belgian myth ; and in 1014— the next 
great crisis In the national history— King Albert exhorted his 
army to withstand the Germans by the reminder that Ciesar 
had called the Bcigre the bravest of the Gauls. In eighty-three 
years an academic myth had penetrated to the heart of a group- 
emotion. 

The stimulation of feeling by an artificial myth, where the 
feeling did not exist before, can be illustrated from the history 
of Athens. About 511 b.c. the Athenian statesman Klelstbenes 
wished to abolish the traditional grouping within the Athenian 
State, which were bound up with the old social order, and to 
establish new grouping in their place which would stimulate a 
more democratic leellng In the members of them. The new 
groups that he planned were highly artificial in their character. 
The^ were to be territorial, but, to prevent them from becoming 
vehicles of local feeling, the territory of each group was to be 
scattered in three dinerent parts of Attica. The problem 
before ICeisthenes was to inspire these new artificial groups 
with a corporate feeling stronger than the loyalty to the tradi- 
tional groups. Unless be solved this, his reorganization might 
nominally be accepted, jbut would have no practical influence on 
Athenian political life. Tet the traditional groups not only 
were knit by the bonds of kinship and locality, which Elei- 
sthenes deliberately eschewed; they were fortified by the 
existing body of Attic mythology, which traced back the 
ancestry' of each and and yeVor to some hero wor- 

shipped by the Athenian people. 

Kleisthenes decided to canonize his artificial groups by 
inventing an even more artificial myth for each of them. He 
drew up a panel of a hundred Attic heroes, asked the god at 
Delphi to select the ten most suitable, and then proclaimed 
these ten as the apxvycve?; ('ancestors’ or ‘founders') of hfs 
ten new i^vAai. To a modern statesman this would have 
seemed the surest ■way of exposing the new ^vAaf to ridicule, 
but Kleisthenes knew just where the vein of race-feeling in his 
fellow-countrymen lay. The statues of the ten were 

solemnly set up before the government house at Athens ; 
festivals were enjoined on their <J>vA<tai in their honour ; and 
the contingent of each was placed under its own hero's 
protection in war. And in less than a century the apxTjy«*'*U ; 
were the most living myth in Athens after the national myth of ' 
Athene Polias. They had appeared to their tribesmen in battle ; I 
they' were appealed to in patriotic speeches ; in fact, they had 
developed^ individual personalities. The new myth had struck 
root, and it had brought a new group-feeling with it. The new 
^vAoi supplanted the old as completely as the Departments 
supplanted the old French Provinces, and an Athenian now 
felt that he was an Erechtheid or Pandionid, and all his 
ancestors before him, back to Erechtheus or Pandion himself. 
The ten i^vAot, invented by an Athenian’s statesmanship, had 
become for other Athenians part of the objective order of the 
universe. 

Rnce-feeling is one of the strongest conservative 
forces in social life. It tends to stabilize any 
hunian institntion, any system of grouping or 
division, to which it once becomes attached, no 
matter how recent, artificial, or transitory in its 
nature that institution may be. This effect of 


race-feeling was known to Plato, and in a famous 
passage of the Sepublic^ he exploits it, half 
humorously and half in earnest, to conserve the 
highly artificial constitution of his ideal State. 

Plato’s State is to be diS'erentiated into rigid 
castes, with the sharpest division of function and 
privilege ; but the castes are to be recruited by 
merit, and every individual, starting as a child on 
an equality with every other, is to be assigned to 
his caste by a process of selective education. The 
ps3’chologioal problem before Plato is to reconcile 
the feeling of permanent objective likeness and 
difference implied in the system of caste uith the 
feeling of change, development, and competition 
implied in the process by which the castes are to 
be recruited. Unless his citizens feel that they 
each and all belong inevitably to whatever caste 
they have been assigned to, the castes will be mere 
forms without moral influence on the life of the 
community. But the competition by which the 
caste of each individual is to be determined is 
calculated to stimulate the very opposite feeling — 
that human will and effort are the determinants of 
human relations ; and the change, at an arbitrary 
moment, from competition to fixity is likely to 
aggravate this feeling rather than to make it give 
place to the other feeling of objective determinism, 
on which tlie caste-system itself must depend. On 
the other hand, if once the sense of fixity is im- 
planted in the adults, they will tend to extend it 
to their own children in turn, and will feel that 
they must derive their caste from their birth, and 
not from the selective process through which the 
parents have originally passed themselves, and 
which, like caste, is tlie law of the State. 

The problem, in fact, is to make tlie citizens of 
the ideal State hold two opposite views of social 
relations simultaneously, and Plato proposes to 
solve it by making them — if not the ruling caste, 
at any rate the rest — believe ‘a single noble lie.’ 

‘1 shall try,’ he says, 'toiuahe them believe that theupbrinj- 
ing: and education we gave them was nii n dream, and that, 
while they imagined they were being given it, they W'ere really 
being moulded and brought up in the bosom of the Earth, and 
that their arms and tools were being ioshioned there too. Then 
when they were Gnished off, I shall tell them, the Earth, tlicir 
mother, brought them to the light, and it is now their duty to 
take counsel and arms for the country in which they find them- 
seivee (it that country is attacked), as tor their nurse and 
mother, and to teel for their fellow-citizens as brethren bom of 
the same Earth as theinseli'es. . . . 

*** All of yon in the State are brethren," we shall tell them in 
our myth, '* hut when God moulded j'ou, he blended gold in the 
substance of those among you lit to rule, and that is why they 
are the finest; in the warriors he put silver; and iron and 
bronze in the peasants and other workers. You are all of one 
stock, so you will generally beget children like yourselves ; but 
sometimes there will be silver offspring from gold, gold from 
silver, and all the other possible permutations. So this is God’s 
first and chiefest commandment to the rulers : Show yourselves 
good guardians and keep vigilant guard above all things over 
the children, to see which metal is blended in their souls ; and 
if your own children are born with bronze in them or iron, have 
no pity on them, but dismiss them to the workers and peasants, 
where they belong by nature ; and if workers or peasants have 
a gold or silver child, put him too where he belongs and pro- 
mote him among the guardians or warriors, as the case maj' be. 
Thus saith the l^rd, on the day when he that ruleth the State 
is of iron or of bronze, on that da}' the State shall be brought 
to destruction," ' 

The imaginary speaker then proceeds to ask his interlocutor 
in the dialogue whether he can see any way of getting this 
myth believed. ‘None,’ he answers, *oI making your citizens 
themselves believe it; hut one could make their children believe 
it, and their children’s children, and everj'body that followed 
after.* 

Tlie BUggestion is a dogmatic State education, 
and there is nothing visionary in expecting it_ to 
produce the intense psychological effect which 
JPlato demands. 'The national states of the modem 
world have all organized this kind of education for 
their children in different degrees, and the stimula- 
tion of race-feeling in each state has been remark- 
ably proportionate to the thoroughness with which 
this has been done. But the racial myth is capable 
1414B-H6C. 
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of striking root rvithout an educational propa- 
ganda, as IS shoirn by the example of Kleistlienes 
quoted above. It can do so because the race-feel- 
ing to ■which it gives form is one of the instinctive 
social needs of mankind. There are other feelings 
and myths on ■which human societies may be 
founded, but they show a strong tendency to 
revert to the racial type in the last resort. The 
Jews, for instance, think of themselves theoreti- 
ctdly as a ‘ Chosen People’ ; their foundation-myth 
is a • Covenant’ ; their physical hall-mark is not 
a skin which they cannot change or a stature to 
which thej' can add no cubit, but the artificial and 
deliberate'custom of circumcision. The covenant 
between Jnhweh and Abraham is essentially an 
act of will on both sides (see art. CovEX.\ST, § 3). 
Jahweh chooses Abraham, and Abraham accepts 
the choice; and logically every member of the 
Chosen People from Abraham onwards can be so 
only by receiving and answering the same call. 
Yet the idea of race has been imported into the 
Jewish foundation-myth. Abraham’s covenant is 
made ‘ for his seed for ever,’ and the chief factor 
in the Je^wish group-conscionsness is the racial 
factor of ‘ having Abraham to their father.’ The 
retort that ‘ God out of these stones can raise up 
children to Abraham’ is a profound criticism on 
the idea of race itself. It implies that an objective 
or external principle of grouping, even if it exists, 
will be utterly inconsequent in its workings. If 
you trace Judaism by descent, any one or any 
thing may be a Jew without partaking of any of 
the factors essential to Jewish group-character. 
To be a true heir to Abraham’s covenant depends 
on a subjective not an objective factor — ^not on 
race but on will. 

Christianity was in its origin a reaction against 
this reversion to race-feeling in the Jews. It pro- 
daimed that the covenant was made not with 
every descendant of Abraham, but with any 
individual in the world who was converted to 
accepting it. Christianity deposed race and set 
up faith instead of it, and it is the more remark- 
able that Christianity, in turn, should have re- 
verted towards race-feeling in the doctrine of I 
predestination. j 

This doctrine may be reconciled with free choice | 
by theological dialectic, but its underlying motive i 
is to go behind free choice and represent it as a I 
mere expression of an objectively determined j 
classification. It really eliminates from the coven- 
ant the will of man, and leaves only the will of I 
God, which, being external to man, is, from the 
standpoint of man's personality, as mechanical as 
physical phenomena. Predestination divides man- 
kind into two races sundered from one another by 
an unalterable difference of spiritual morphology, 
just as ethnology divides it into races by the 
different morphology of pigmentation or sknll- 
form. It is a racial myth considerably hyposta- 
tized, but it is a racial myth none the less, like the 
myth of descent from Abraham, or from the ten 
or from the Belgie in Cresar’s Gaul. 

This persistent return of the social consciousness 
to the racial basis is doubtless the response to a 
psychological need. Race-feeling puts those who 
experience it into an atmosphere of eternity and 
certainty. It is like a treasure laid up in heaven, 
which cannot be impaired by the ■weaknesses and 
vagaries of the human will. It is an antidote to 
the sense of transience, effort, and weariness, which 
infects the world of time and change. But, though 
it lightens the burden on the individual, it also 
diminishes bis power and cramps his initiative, and 
there is therefore a counter-current in mankind of 
revolt from racial determinism towards free associa- 
tion. The patriareiial myth is challenged by the 
hypothesis of the social contract, the system of 


caste by citizenship. This tendency towards selt- 
detemination in social grouping may be classed as 
olitical, in contrast to the racial tendency (though 
oth these terms are possibly too narrow to cover 
the psychological fields included under them here). 
The two tendencies can be seen at tension in the 
course of history. 

3. Historical survey. — (a) General tendencies . — 
All gi-oiip-feeling implies a standard — a common 
idea of what is ‘ the normal,’ and a common im- 
pulse to approximate towards this type. 

The need for * nonnatity' is iliustrated by the case of the 
African ei^Iorer who, after be had lived several years among 
negroes without seeing any white man but hiraseil, used to be 
turned sick by the sight ol his own white skin, which now 
seemed a ieprous and obscene exception from the normal black. 
The abnormal man is in fact usually more con- 
scious of the type, and craves more keenly towards 
it, than members of the group who are not con- 
scious of any peculiarity in themselves. He is his 
own most effective chastiser (for example, the 
Indian Sweeper, who accepts his caste as re- 
ligiously as the Brahman, and is as careful as he 
to keep his proper distance when they meet in the 
street, though it is the Brahman who is in danger 
of being defiled). It is this homage to type on the 
part of the individual who varies from it that gives 
the group-spirit its crushing disciplinary power, 
and makes a group, once constituted, so inelastic 
towards its members within and towards other 
groups without. There is an element of rigidity 
in every group, which is probably necessary for its 
preservation j bnt the degree of rigidity varies 
vastly from group to group, in proportion to the 
degree in which the group-feeling is based on race 
or on free association. 

Tlie less advanced people are in ciidlization, the 
less their life (both physical and spiritual) is under 
their control. Nearly all the forces of nature, and 
many of the workings of their mind, are data 
external to their will instead of material to be 
moulded by it, and social groups are os rigid for 
them as nil other phenomena. The intemar bonds 
seem indissolubly intimate, the external barriers 
insuperably Made. Each tribe, each sex, each age 
within each sex or tribe, is discrete from every 
other; and it is just as incomprehensible (and 
formidable) that a boy should turn himself into a 
man, or a seed into a tree, as that a man should 
turn the tree-stem into a boomerang. Yet these 
miracles are happening all the time. Nature 
asses, and men like her, through the changes of 
irth, maturity, and death, and the human will is 
increasingly (though still unconsciously) imposing 
on its environment a purpose of its own. There is 
a contradiction in primitive man’s experience, and 
he solves it by an elaborate development of initia- 
tion-ritual, to tide over the changes of unchanging 
things, which are an intolerable abnormality in a 
group founded upon race. 

In primitive man race-feeling is thus strong, but 
it is an obstacle in his path which he is usingall 
his ingenuity and imagination to surmount. The 
initiation -ritual is the germ of free association and 
conscious control, and these constitute civilization 
(see Initiation [Introductory and Primitive]). In 
civilized society race-feeling is relatively weak, but 
it grows strong again in civilizations that are in 
bad health or on the decline — no longer as an 
obstacle now, bnt ns a preservative. 

'When a group is decadent, it has lost its power 
of growth, differentiation, and assimilation ; it is 
even losing the accumulated capital of the past; 
and change, instead of being the essential expression 
of its vitality, seems to be the process by which its 
vitality is wasting away. Change must be arrested 
if the dec-adent group is to sun-ive, and the mem- 
bers of the group attempt to arrest it, not merely 
: by conscious archaism and reactionary legisla- 
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tion, but by concentrating their group-feeling upon 
the objective, unalterable aspects of the group- 
character. If a Chinainan is a.hvays a Chinaman, 
if every Chinaman born inherits the qualities of 
the eternal Chinese race, then the China of the 
Boxer rebellion is ns good as the Celestial Empire 
of the Han ; and Chinese vitality, like water from 
a never-failing reservoir, is always bound to find 
the level of its highest altitude in the past. The 
‘ foreign devils ’ may superficially be more clever and 
successful than the Chinaman of to-day, but that 
need not confound him so long as he holds fast to 
his race. They are children of to-day and will 
perish to-monow, while he is of the race of the 
Han, who were at the zenith of human achieve- 
ment ivhen the foreigners lived like the brutes. 

This defensive recrudescence of race-feeling is 
characteristic of all civilizations that have passed 
their prime — the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians 
(whose priests told Solon that 'the Greeks were 
ahvays children,’ and showed Hekataios the 
statues of 345 high-priests descending from father 
to son *), the Spartans and Athenians in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the East Bomans 
in the Middle Ages. It is strong at the present 
day among the Jews in Europe and the Jewish 
and Near-Eastern immigrants in the United 
States ; and this is a remarkable case, because 
the motive of self-defence is here comparatively 
weak. These immiCTants do not find tliemselves 
at a disadvantage individually as against the aliens 
with whom th^' come in contact. Unlike the 
Egyptians or (Chinese, they adapt themselves 
successfully to the modern environment, and even 
attain the highest positions of wealth and power in 
the new groups to whicli they attach themselves. 
The pressure which maintains their race-feeling is 
not external, but arises within themselves. ’I'he 
Gentile group is not closed against the Jew ; it is 
the Jew who will not merge himself in it, because 
that would be a tacit admission that his own group 
had lost its existence — a failure which he refuses 
to face. The more successfully, therefore, a Jew 
or Eastern European adapts himself to his present 
group-environment, the more jealously he cherishes 
the race-feeling that identifies him with the group 
of the past. He cultivates the ritual and language, 
prophets and heroes, folk-songs and national dress 
of a group which was broken up five hundred or 
eighteen hundred years ago, by Muhammad the 
Conqueror or by Titus and Vespasian. Only a 
few individuals overcome this instinctive group- 
reaction and surrender themselves spiritually to 
the new group in which they live and have their 
individual being. Such indiriduals are often 
scorned for ‘losing their race’ j they should rather 
be commended for casting out an irrational race- 
feeling which no longer corresponds to their real 
social relations, and giving their allegiance to the 
new group into which they have voluntarily 
entered. 

(6) Eace-feding in ancient Greece . — It has been 
suggested above that race-feeling in any human 
society tends to be in inverse ratio to the vitality 
of its civilization. There is not space here to trace 
this curve of race-feeling through the whole of 
liistory consecutively, but it may be tested in two 
important instances — the civilizations of ancient 
Greece and modem Europe. 

Ancient Greek civilization sprang more abruptly 
out of primitive conditions than ours, and was 
therefore penetrated by race-feeling more pro- 
foundly at its roots. The city-state (ivhich was 
the ancient Greek stote-form, as the national state 
is ours) was rooted in it. Historically, these city- 
states were not racial unities at all. They were 
combines of smaller groups— village communities 
^ Herod. U. 14S. 


scattered over a plain ((ppcrplai '), or bands of rovers 
flocking together from across the sea (^uXoU), and 
even these smaller units were not homogeneous 
in themselves. They had come together in the 
jEgean from the four quarters of the earth, and an 
ethnologist would have analyzed in each of them 
every variety of skull-form and pigmentation. 
Yet race-feeling dominated the group-consciousness 
of the city-state and its structural parts. The 
city’s legendary founder was conceived as the 
ancestor of the living citizen-body. He had fi.\ed 
the constitution and begotten the men and women 
who were to live under it. The constitution could 
be supplemented by current administrative regula- 
tions, but (like the American federal constitution) 
it could be altered only by elaborate ‘ initiation- 
ritual’ or else by revolution. The citizen-body, 
again, could be supplemented by immigration ; but 
the immigrants remained resident aliens. They 
might live in the city from father to son, build up 
its trade, pay its taxes, serve in its wars, and even 
create its literature (Lysias, the model of Attic 
oratory and leader of the Athenian bar, was a 
resident alien of ancient family) ; but they were 
still aliens, without a vote and even without a status 
before the law (Lysias, who could present the case 
of his citizen-clients, could not enter the court as 
a principal himself). The fullest participation in the 
city’s life could not make the blood of the founder 
flow in their veins, and citizenship was insepar- 
able from this racial qualification. ‘Naturalization,’ 
like constitutional development, could be brought 
about only by revolution, and revolution, when it 
occurred, was generally complete. Every free in- 
habitant of the city territoiy — citizen, free immi- 
grant, or enfranchised slave — then became a citizen 
of what was virtually a new state, with a new in- 
ternal organization and a new racial myth which 
made the new citizen-body just as exclusive ns 
the old. 

The city-states of ancient Greece were thus 
racial to the core, and that is why thej’ were 
never transcended — a failure that was the political 
ruin of the Greeks. Greek national life, on the 
other hand, which sprang from the same origins as 
the city-state, emnnemated itself from race-feeling 
easily and quickly. It has been mentioned that in 
Greece, ns in primitive societies, every racial group 
was a religious group as well, so that race-feeling 
and religious feeling were co-extensive (see art. 
Greek Belioion, § ^). But there were several 
Greek groups — Delphi, Pisa, Eleusis — which, as it 
were, abnormally developed their religious side 
and received into their religious communion 
neighbour-groups which would have remained 
hopelessly sundered from them and from each 
otlier on the narrow racial principle. Delphi, for 
example, by the 6th cent. B.C. had received into 
its ‘ amphictyony ’ about two-thirds of the Greek- 
speaking population on the mainland, and had 
given the common name of ‘ Hellene ’ to all Greek- 
speaking people. All ‘Hellenes,’ in turn, were 
admitted at Pisa to the religious festival of the 
Olympian games. Admission to the games became 
the test of ‘ Hellenism ’ or Greek nationality. 

This Hellenism was at first conceived racially. 
The Hellene was contrasted with the ‘barbarian’ 
(the man who spoke jargon), and was thus distin- 
guished by language, which, though a far broader 
basis of association than the ancestral basis of the 
city-state and its sub-gi'oiips, was still external 
and objective. But his Hellenism was never tested 
by his mother-tongue alone. Slaves, for example, 
were excluded from the games, though most slaves 
in 6th and 5 th century Greece were Greek by speech 
and ancestry: and a man was not necessarily a 
Hellene even if he spoke Greek and was free. In 

r Hit. * brotherhoods.* * Lit. * growths (from one stem).' 
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the 5 th cent. B.C. a Macedonian king entered him- 
self for the foot-race at Olympia and was appealed 
against ns being a ' barbarian ’ by his competitors, 
but was admitted to be a Hellene on showing that 
his genealogy derived from the mythical dpxijYti-eTr 
of the city-state of Argos.* Now a king was 
certainly a freeman, and the Macedonians spoke as 
geniiine a Greek dialect .as the Argives themselves. 
The appeal against this Macedonian kinj; therefore 
looks like a reversion from the linguistic basis of 
Hellenism to the narrower ancestral basis of the 
city-state. Kenllj’, however, it marks an advance 
in the other direction, for the qualification required 
of him was not that he should be a registered 
citizen of this city-state or that (as in fact he was 
not a citizen of Argos), but that he should be 
within the pale of the ‘ city-state culture.’ Hellen- 
ism, by this ruling, implied not merely the free- 
man’s status and the Greek mother-tongue, but 
a certain kind of social life, and other Greek 
historians besides Herodotus support this view. 
Thuc3Mide8 calls the inhabitants of Epirus bar- 
barians, though they too spoke Greek. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, talks of Rome* as a iriXii 
'EXXijvft, classifying not by language but by con- 
stitution ; and lie also describes the constitution of 
the city-state of Carthage in his Politics — a work 
otherwise devoted almost exclusively to the politics 
of Greece. 

These standards of Hellenism led up to the con- 
ception that Hellenism was not an inalienable and 
uutransmittable race-character, but a quality that 
could be acguired. 

‘ The Hellenic people,’ says Herodotus,* * has lu my opinion 
spoken the same language ever eince it existed [a concession, 
this, to the objective notion o( race). It was originally an olT- 
shootot the Pelasgian people, and started weak ; but from small 
beginnings it has grown to include a multitude of populations 
which have become assimilated to it — chiefly Pelasgians, but 
many other barbarian populations as well. As lor the Pelas- 
gians, I do not imagine that, as harOartaiis, they grew to any- 
thing great previously to the growth of the Hellenes.' 

In other words, the essence of Hellenism is not a 
certain language spoken from time immemorial by 
a certain CToiip, but a development of culture 
which enabled this group to assimilate far larger 
groups outside it — the population of Attica * among 
others. This cultural evolution of Hellenism, by 
which an ever-expanding group is distinguished 
progressively from the raw material of humanity, 
is sketched in bj- Thucydides : 

* Hellen and his sons grew to power in Phthlotis and were 
called In to assist the other city-states ; and so, one by one and 
by the ellect of intercourse, chiefly, they came to be called 
Hellenes, and it is only a short time ago that this name estab- 
lished itself among them all.** 

* Once all Hellas wore arms in civil life like the barbarians. 
The parts ot Hellas that still live like this witness to the life 
that was once lived by nil alike. 

The Athenians were among the first to leave off weapons 
and change to less austere habits. . . . The Lacedaiuionians 
were the first to strip naked and to take off their clothes in 
public and mb themselves with oil when they took exercise. 
Formerly even in the Olympian games the competitors wore 
girdles when they competed, and it is not many years since this 
was given up. Among some barbarians, especially the Asiatics, 
they still wear girdles when they box or wrestle. In fact, a 
great number of points can be adduced in which the liie of the 
ancient Hellenes was undifferentiated from that of the modern 
barbalians.’S 

This evolutionary view of Hellenism is at the 
farthest remove from the racial concept of 
and ipparpla which pervaded the city-state, and 
contemporary Greek tliinkers were conscious of 
the contrast. They called the two opposite prin- 
ciples and and debated their relation to 
one another. Pindar, the reactionary poet, was 
always proclaiming the paramonntcy of ^i)<rii, but 
it was also his sajdng that ‘ vd^tos is king of all,’’ 
and this idea entered profoundly into the attitude 

* Herod. V. 22. 

* In a fragment which is the first mention of Borne in litera- 
ture. 

3 i. 68. •* lb. i. 67. 3 1. 3. « L 6. 

7 Quoted by Herod, lit S3. 


of the Greeks towards the likenesses and differences 
between group and group. 

During the 5 th cent, the Greeks became intim- 
atelj’ acquainted with peoples strikingly unlike 
themselves — the Egyptians in the Nile valley and 
the Skythians in tlie Russian steppes ; and this 
might have stimulated their race-feeling afresh. 
To recoOTize a common Hellenism in the descend- 
ants of Theseus and the descendants of Herakles 
was one thing, but to recognize a common humanity 
in men with brown skins or men who never tilled 
the ground needed a greater intellectual effort. 
The Greeks, however, accomplished this feat of 
imagination. The strangeness of the country and 
climate in Egypt and Skythia struck them as 
forcibly as the strangeness of the inhabitants j and 
they concluded that the latter was conditioned by 
the former, and that Skythians, Egj’ptians, and 
Hellenes were the same human metal stamped 
with a different impress by the diverse environ- 
ments into which it had been introduced. Thus 
tlie experience of alien human types, so far from 
stimulating race-feeling in tlie Greeks, tended to 
make them sceptical of race altogether. 

This explanation of group-differences by adapta- 
tion to different environments is worked out in 
a treatise on Atmospheres, IVaters, and Localities 
included in the 6th cent, collection of raediciU 
writings left by the Hippokratean school.* 

’ Some (human) natures, ‘ the writer lays down, ‘ are like well- 
wooded, well-watered mountains, some'like thin-soiled, water- 
less country, some like meadow and marsh land, some like stiff, 
arable lowland.’* ’The Skythians,’ he says elsewhere,* ’are 
like one another and no other people in the world, nnd it is the 
same with the Egyptians, except that these have been farced 
into their physique by the heat, and the Skythians by the cold.’ 
He explains temperaments in the same way. ’ A wild, un- 
sociable, impetuous temperament ’ is produced by a climate ol 
extremes, tor in such a climate ’the mind receives constant 
shocks which implant wildness and weaken the mild and gentle 
side of character.’* He even traces differences in group* 
temperament to differences in political constitution: ‘The in- 
habitants of Europe are also made more worlike by their in- 
stitutions, because they are not niled by kings like the Asiatics. 
Where people are ruled by kings, they- are inevitably- more 
cow-ardly.’ He discusses in detail tlie psychological reasons lor 
this, nnd cites the exception which proves the rule — ’The 
Greeks nnd barbarians in Asia who are not under autocratic 
government, but are self-governing end labour for their own 
profit, are os warlike as anybody-.’ 

But, if the group-differences between Hellene, 
Egyptian nnd Skythian, European and Asiatic, 
were accidental and alterable by num.an endeavour, 
if your group-character merel3’ depended on whether 
3’ou lived a thousand miles nearer the Equator or 
the Pole, in a swamp or on a mountain, whether 
you builtyourcity with this aspect or that, whether 
you let yourself be governed b3’ a king, then racial 
barriers were potentially abolished. Any bar- 
barian, by taking thought, could raise himself into 
a Hellene, nnd any Helene could sink into being 
a barbarian. 

This conception of Hellenism, not as race, but 
ns a culture for all humanity, gained ground 
steadily from the 5 th cent. on. Herodotus tells 
the stoi-3'* of tlie Skythian king who lived as n 
Hellene in a Greek trading- settlement several 
months each 5’ear, till his tribesmen discovered the 
doable life that he was leading and killed him. 
The campaigns of Alexander gave vast populations 
the opportunity of ‘ Hellenizing ’ themselves freel3- ; 
nnd, though this Hellenization was sometimes 
superlicial (e.g., in the projiaganda of ‘Jason’ 
[Joshua] the Jewish higli-pnest, who conceived 
Hellenism in terms of a gymnasium and felt hats, 
and was ver3’ properly overthrown h3’ the Macca- 
baan reaction), 3’et in other cases it was profound. 
The cities beyond Jordan produced a distinguished 

r Chs. xil.-xii. ; Group-characters and environment (Egyp- 
tians, Macrocephali, Phosiana, Skythians) ;xvii.-xxiL: Skythians 
in detail ; xxiii. : European group-differences ; xxiv. : The theory 
ot group differences in general- 

3 Ch. xui. * Ch, xvUi. * Ch. xxiii. * iv. 73-30. 
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generation of Hellenic rhetoricians, scientists, and 
poets, and a new school of Hellenic philosophywas 
founded hy the Phoenician Zeno. Taking the pro- 
found and the superficial together, it is true to say 
that the idea of Hellenism in ancient Greek civil- 
ization did transcend completely the idea of race 
inherent in the city-state. It made possible a 
feeling of unity between all men, and passed over 
without a break into Christianity. 

Christianity in its origin was the antithesis of 
race-feeling ; its membership depended on on in- 
ward spiritual act, and ndthm the Christian group 
there was no more Jew or Gentile, Skythian or 
Hellene, bond or free. But in this it had been 
anticipated by the little Greek ^parpta of Eleusis, 
which had developed its primitive initiation-ritual 
into a spiritual religion and had thrown it open to 
all mankind. 

(c) Race-fcding in modem Europe . — The history 
of race-feeling is more difficult to trace in modern 
Europe, because it is still unconcluded, but it is 
clearly very different from the development just 
outlined in the case of ancient Greece. European 
civilization did not spring straight, like Greek, 
from primitive social life, and was therefore partly 
emancipated from race-feeling at the outset. It 
had behind it Hellenism and Christianity — two 
social forces which were the antithesis of race — 
and also Koman imperialism, which had imperfectly 
translated Hellenism and Christianity into political 
terms by building a ‘ world city state.’ * The Latin 
Church of the Middle Ages, with its common 
ecclesiastical organization, common culture-lan- 
guage, and common outlook on life, overrode race- 
feelmg triumphantly. It assimilated the outer 
barbarians who broke into the Roman Empire in 
its decay. It initiated into European civilization 
populations which had lain entirely outside the 
Roman pale — Angles and Saxons, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Lithuanians. It looked on all 
Latin Christendom as one, and on heathens and 
Muslims not as vessels of destruction, but as raw 
clay ready for the Christian mould. The legend 
of Prester John (g.v.), the mighty Christian king 
who was to come out of the heart of Africa or the 
heart of Asia and aid his fellow-Christians to make 
Christianity prevail all over the world, shows how 
completely free from race-feeling the spirit of 
medimval Christendom was. And the history of 
inedimval theology, orthodox and heretical, shows 
how living was the community of thought within 
the Christian group. A new doctrine travelled 
within a few years from one end of Christendom 
to another, was passed on from Croats to Albi- 
genses, from Englishmen to Czechs, receiving a 
fresh but unbroken development from each of the 
wandering students or pilgrims by whom it was 
transmitted. No race-feeling inhibited this general 
interplay of ideas. 

But this great anti-racial force on which Euro- 
pean civilization was founded has been invaded by 
race-feeling to an increasing degree. The linguistic 
basis of association and dissociation, which had 
been transcended first by Hellenism, and of which 
Christianity in its origin had been independent, 
began very early to assert itself and to split the 
Church, united by the subjective bond of a common 
belief and a common will, into a number of groups 
divided from one another by their ‘ moth er tongues.* 
This relapse towards race-feeling as the basis of 
grouping began on the eastern fringes of the 
Christian world. It first made itself felt in the 
disguised form of doctrinal disagreement. The 
Jacobite, Nestorian, and Gregorian Churches left 
the Cutholic communion nominally because they 
differed on some article of the creed or some ruling 

I 'tJrbem fecijtl quodprinsOrbiscrot’fVenantinsFortunatua 
to Uonie). 


of a council ; and the foimders of those Churches 
were probably unconscious that they were also 
ministering to an impulse in their followers to 
have a liturgy and a literature in their own ver- 
nacular — Coptic, Syriac, or Armenian. A feu- 
centuries later the Orthodox Church broke com- 
munion with the Roman Church, also nominally 
on doctrinal grounds ; but the practical issue was 
the struggle of the Greek and Latin languages 
each to become the official language of the Church, 
and the inability of either to conquer the whole 
field of Christendom from the other. This linguistic 
element in Orthodoxy reveals itself in the liberality 
with -which the Greek Orthodox Church allowed 
its Slav converts in the Balkans and Russia to 
form autonomous Orthodox Churches with the 
Bible and liturgy in their native tongue. And it 
is noteworthy that among the Slavs on the Adriatic 
littoral, who bordered on the field of Ortliodox 
missionary expansion, the papacy was forced by 
competition to make equally liberal linguistic con- 
cessions, in complete contradiction to its general 
policy elsewhere. 

The Protestant Reformation (q.v.) in W. Europe 
was in large part a linguistic movement too. The 
Hussites (q.n.) in Bohemia took up arms for ‘com- 
munion in both kinds,’ but they were in fact the 
Czech peasantry reacting against German pene- 
tration. Luther (q.v.), a century later, set out to 
restore the Bible to the laity, and with this object 
he and his fellow-Protestants in other countries 
translated the Bible into the High German, Danish, 
Swedish, Dutch, French, and English tongues. 
But the translators were also ministering to an 
impulse among these populations to develop native 
linguistic cultures of their own, of which these 
vernacular Bibles became the foundation. 

Moreover, there was a political side to the 
Protestant movement, and this 'again was dis- 
ruptive in its effect. Luther attacked the ecclesi- 
astical centralism of the Roman papacy, and so 
transferred an immense field of patronage and 
administration to the local state. The rule ‘ Cuius 
regio eius religio ’ was formulated in Germany, but 
it was acted upon just as ruthlessly by Henry VIII., 
and a momentous increase in state sovereignty was 
the result. Each state aimed at establishing its 
own uniform state religion, uniting all the members 
of the state to one another and dissev-ering them 
from members of other states beyond the frontier. 
This state uniformity at the price of a schism in 
European civilization was enforced by persecution 
(such as had only been employed before by the 
Catholic Church acting for Christendom os a 
whole), and persecution led to religions war, both 
internal and inter-state, which widened the 
breaches still further. 

Historians often allege nowadays that religions 

E ersecution is obsolete, that European civilization 
os transcended it, and that tins is a notable 
triumph in its progress. In reality it has not been 
transcended, but has simply completed its develop- 
ment. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
were largely secular at the outset ; in the course 
of several centuries the groups to which they gave 
birth have been secularized compietely. The Dutch 
national state — to take an example — is the lineal 
descendant of a Protestant group which difier- 
entiated itself in the 16th cent, from the Church 
of Rome ; the Belgian national state owm its 
historical limits to the fact that the population of 
the present Belgian territory held fast to Catholi- 
cism when its neighbours, all round it, were break- 
ing away. In instances like those we can see the 
ecclesiastical factor in the group-character being 
eliminated, and the linguistic factor coming to the 
front more and more, but all the time the race- 
feeling, once generated in the group, has presen-ed 
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its continuity, nnd has increased rather than 
diminished in its sense of ohjectivitj- and its in- 
tolerant spirit. It still produces persecution, civil 
■war, and war between state nnd state, by a fanatical 
belief in the necessity and rightness of external 
uniformity, nnd by an uninhibited craving to im- 
pose this uniformity by violence. And this ideal 
of linguistic uniformity is the religion of Europe 
in the 20th cent, (so far as religion is a group- 
henomenon) in the same sense as the ideal of 
octrinnl uniformity was in the 17th. In spite of 
the superficial change of orientation, the creed of 
‘ Cuius regio eins religio ’ has persisted, because 
the race-feeling behind it has remained the same. 

Thus the inlieritance of internal unit}’ which 
Eurmean civilization derived from Hellenism and 
the Christian Church has been frittered away, nnd 
the anti-racial group-feeling of Catholicism has de- 
generated gradually into tlie acutely racial group- 
feeling of nationalism. There has been a corres- 
ponding ‘racialization’ of the division between 
those inside nnd those outside the civilized pale. 

It has been said that medimval Catholicism 
divided mankind into Christians and pagans (in- 
cluding Muslims), nnd regarded the latter, not as 
creatures different in species, but as potential 
Christians capable of becoming actual Christians 
at any moment by an individual act of will.* But, 
about the time of the Reformation, the great mari- 
time discoveries brought Europeans into contact 
■with other populations markedly different from 
the people of Europe and IV. Asia in externals. 
Their pigmentation was at the opposite extreme 
of the human colour-scale ; their culture was too 
primitive to be placed in any scale of comparison 
at all M-ith European culture ; and the climate in 
which they lived was tropical instead of temperate. 
In coming into contact with these populations, 
Europeans were having the same experience ns the 
Greeks when they came into contact with Egyptians 
and Skytbians, but their reaction to it was not the 
same. The Greeks, struck by the environmental 
contrast as much as by the contrast in human 
type, explained the latter by the former, and con- 
cluded that all human beings, however acute their 
superficial diflerences, were the same in essence, 
nnd that every variation of human kind was 
potentially transmutable into every other. The 
Europeans were struck so forcibly by the external 
differences that it never occurred to them to explain 
their origin by the secondary influence of environ- 
ment, or to look forward to their elimination by 
change of environment or progress in culture. 
The differences hypnotized them as the one over- 
whelming fact. The black man might become a 
Christian, he might adopt European clothes or 
habits of life ; but he remained black, and the 
European white. The colour-barrier presented 
itself to the European as insurniount.able, and it 
displaced religion for him as the dividing-line 
between people within the pale of civilization nnd 
people without. Instead of classifying mankind 
as Christians and pagans, transmutable, by con- 
version, into one anotlier, he now classified them 
as ‘white men’ and ‘natives,’ the ‘white race’ 
and the ‘ black race,’ divided from one another by 
external objective characteristics which no act of 
will on either side could sunnount. And, just as 
the Greek’s hypothesis of adaptation to environ- 
ment, as an explanation of the Egyptian and the 
Skytb, reacted on his own feeling of Hellenism, 
making it more humane and un-racial in quality, 
so the European’s hypothesis of a specific difference 
between Black and White reacted on his own 
growing nationalism and made it more uncompro- 
misingly racial than it need otherwise have become. 

r It ia typical ol raediaval Catholicism that ita artists repre. 
sented one ol the Thtee Magi as a nejro. 


The internal unity and external assimilative 
power which Christendom once possessed can be 
inferred by comparison with the Islamic world as 
it still is — Islam being an inferior reproduction of 
Christianity with a belated development (see 
Muhammadanism). The Muslim missionary in 
W. Africa or India makes more converts than the 
Christian missionary, because he really receives his 
converts into his own group, treats them as social 
equals, and gives them his daughters in marriage, 
while the European missionary is divided b}’ tlie 
eolour-har from Christian natives Just ns acutely 
ns from pagan, and can only organize his converts 
into a ‘native church,’ which is still outside the 
pale of the European community. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the Muslim 
populations which have approached nearest to the 
standards of European civilization are also losing 
their pan-Islamic sense of brotherhood and acquir- 
ing a sense of linguistic nationality of the 
European kind. Among the Arabs of SjTia this 
new nationalism, which is dividing them from their 
Persian or Turkish-speaking co-religionists, has 
tended in compensation to breakdown the barriers 
between Christians and Muslims of Arabic speech. 
The Osmanli Turks, on the other hand, have 
developed a nationalism of the purely dissocia- 
tive kind. Before 1908 the Ottoman Empire, like 
mediceval Christendom, was a group which gave the 
privileges of its membership to all inhabitants of 
its territoiy’ who professed the established group- 
religion, whether tliey inherited its creed or adopted 
itbyconvorsion. The Young Turldsh party, whenit 
came into power, substituted for this pan-Isl5mic 
basis a programme of ‘ 0 1 tomanization,’ which made 
the Turkish language, instead of the Muslim faith, 
the obligatory group-characteristic, and set out to 
eliminate all inhabitants of Ottoman territory who 
would not or could not be ‘ Ottomanized ’ by force. 
The racial persecutions in Turkey during the 
European War were directed against the Muslim 
Arabs os well as the Christian Armenians ; nnd, 
though the Annenians were offered the traditional 
alternative of conversion, those who accepted it 
either were distributed among Turkish families, if 
they were individual women nnd children, or, if 
they were whole towns or villages, were made 
away with ns mercilessly ns those who refused. 
Communities converted wholesale would have re- 
tained their linguistic nationality, as the Slavs of 
Bosnia retained theirs after their wholesale con- 
vcr.sion in the 15th century. But the Young 
Turks set no store hy the religious uniformity ‘ 
which had been the paramount social bond for their 
forefathers, if it left outstanding the external, 
objective differences that offended their sharpened 
racial sense. 

This historical outline of the development of 
modem race-feeling raises a problem. 'Whyshonld 
the most progressive Muslim populations he aflected 
most powerful]}’ by ' racialization,’ which is clearly 
a retrogressive tendency ! And, if European influ- 
ence is the cause, how has European civilization 
made such vigorous and constant progress as it has 
from the Dark Ages to the present day, with this 
equally rapid and steady counter-current carrying 
it in the reverse direction ! 

The answer seems to be that the degeneration of 
group-feeling which we have traced, from the anti- 
racial spirit of the Catholic Church to the almost 
unmitigated racialism of contemporary nationality, 
is only one strand in the development of European 
civilization seen os a whole. Even in the move- 
ments through which we have observed race-feeling 

r In the case ot forced converts, the unilomiity would o! 
course be purely nominal, and in no sense an not ol will imply- 
ing a unity of spirit ; but history shows that the spiritual bond, 
which the forced converts never feel, establishes itself almost 
automatically in their descendants. 
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progressively gaining ground other and anti- 
racial forces were disengaged. The schisms of 
doctrinal theology were not only e-xpressions of 
linguistic particularism hut fields for intellectual 
activity ; the Lutheran Eeformation was not only 
a descent towards the national state but a victory 
for freedom of thought and conscience ; and the 
narrowest and most intransigent nationalism of 
the 20th cent, is not a mere substitution of dog- 
matic barriers for the brotherhood of mankind, 
but the struggle towards equality of populations 
which, through disunion, numerical weakness, 
illiteracy, or other adverse social and political 
conditions, had previously been dominated by 
other groups or had altogether lacked a group- 
consciousness of their own. The stimulation of 
race-feeling, which resulted from these movements, 
and which we have so far considered in abstraction 
from the other consequences that they had, was 
often only the lesser backwash of a fonvard wave 
— the toll which liberation of mind and udll had to 
pay to slavery. And there were also movements, 
like the American or the French Eevolution, in 
which the gain so outbalanced the loss that no 
definitely new stimulation of race-feeling can be 
traced to them, to offset the impulsion which they 
gave towards free association. 

This anti-racial tendency in European civiliza- 
tion, which has so far outdistanced the racial 
tendency of nationalism by the whole span of 
European progress, is what we name ‘ democracy ’ ; 
and modem democracy has liberated broad fields 
from race-feeling which Hellenism and Christianity 
never conquered. 

There was the inveterate racialism of the ancient 
city-state, which on its political side was only 
superficially transcended by the Eoman Empire; 
and the Eoman Empire, at the time when Christen- 
dom was offering spiritual unity to all mankind, 
was disintegrating into the ‘feudal system,’ under 
which a man was bound to the soil on which he was 
born by more sordid and prosaic fetters than the 
and ipparplai of the historical Greek city- 
state, or the citizens of gold, silver, and bronze in 
Plato’s racial myth. Feudalism is the greatest, 
though by no means the only, incubus of racialism 
inherited by European civilization and successfully 
thrown off. But, as was remarked at the bemnning 
of this section, it is impossible to trace the history 
of race-feeling in European civilization with a 
certain hand, because it is still in the making. In 
the phase of history that led up to the European 
War nationalism made such foraiidable advances 
among almost all civilized peoples that race-feeling 
and democracy seemed on the way to equilibrium, 
and the continued progress of civilization probably 
depends upon the ulterior consequences of the war. 
For this equipoise which is embodied in the con- 
temporary ‘ democratic-national state ’ is not, after 
all, a stable condition. Nationality and demo- 
cracy are really opposite tendencies — the one to- 
wards race-feeling and the other away from it — 
and one of the two must have the mastery in the 
end. But the data are insufficient for speculation 
into the future, and ive must be content to study 
race-feeling through the past history of it, which 
has been outlined m this article. 
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RADHA SOAMIS. — The Eadlia Soami Satsang 
is one of the numerous sects which have sprung up 
in India since the opening of the 19fch cent, as a 
result of Christian and Western influence. It is a 
Hindu sect, its closest affinities being with the 
Vamnavites, and especially with Kabir (q.u. ). 

A banker of Ksatriya caste, resident in Agra, 
and known as Siva JDayal Saheb, was already 
regarded as a notable teacher and saint before the 
Mutiny. He came of a Vaisnavite family, and 
had connexions with the Vaisnavite priests of 
Brindaban. Very little is known about his life,' 
but it is clear that he gradually gathered round 
him a band of devoted disciples, and exercised con- 
siderable influence. His theology was similar to 
that of Kabir, but he also taught his pupils a 
system of secret meditation, which induced trances 
and other hypnotic results. He claimed for him- 
self the title Sant Satguru, ‘ holy preceptor.’ His 
wife, who was a woman of character, also took 
part in the teaching. Photographs of husband 
and ■wife were given to disciples to be contemplated 
during meditation, and husband and wife were 
worshipped as divine gurnis. In 1861 the gurti 
made a public statement of his doctrine, and he 
left two hooka in Hindi, both called Sar Bachan, 
‘Essential Utterance,’ which form part of the 
Bc^tnres of the sect. 

His most famous disciple was Siiligram Saheb, a 
Government official, who rose to the position of 
Postmaster-General of the United Provinces and 
received from Government the title Eai Bahadur. 
He was a man of vigorous and orderly mind. The 
horrors of the Mutiny drew his thoughts away 
from the world, and he became a disciple and 
devoted personal attendant of the Sant Satgum. 
Max Muller gives a short account of him in bis life 
of E5mnkr§na.’ 

In 1878 the guru died, and Eai Saligram Saheb 
Bahadur was at once accepted by the disciples as 
his successor. It seems clear that, while the 
essentials of the system came from the first guru, 
everything else is the work of Saligram Saheb. 
He organized the sect, gave it its name, and for- 
mulated the theology, doubtless following closely 
the lines of the original guru's teaching. The 
following sketch of the system is drawn from his 
Badhd Soami Mat Prakdsh (‘ Exposition of Badha 
Soami Doctrine’), a short systematic manual in 
English, which was printed at Benares in 1896 for 
private circulation : 

The universe Is in three spheres or divisions, each subdivided 
Into six regions. 

A, The first sphere Is purely spiritual. In it dwells the 
Supreme Being, who is altogether unknown. His name, how- 
ever, is known to be Radha Soami ; lor that name resounds 
through all regions, and can be heard by those who have had 
the proper initiation and training, 

B. The second sphere Is spiritual-material. It contains 
matter as well as spirit, but its matter is comparatively pure- 
and is controlled by spirit. Over this region presides a Viceroy, 
who is said to be the God ot the Bible, the Brahman of the 
Upani^ade, the Ldhut ot Muslim saints. 

0. The third region Is material-spiritual. In it matter 
dominates spirit, and all spirits contained in it are clothed in 
gross matter. The Governor of this material universe is identi- 
cal with the Hindu Brahma and with the ordinary gods ot other 
religions. 

From the Supreme Being there proceeds an emanation called 
the Babda, i.e. the Word, which streams doivn through all 
regions and returns again to the Supreme. From the Sabda 
there rings out in all regions the divine name BSdha Soami. 

Man’s soul is a pure drop from the ocean of the Supreme 
Spirit ; but, being wrapped in coarse matter, it fails into bond- 
age to material things, and may degenerate seriously, unless 
spiritual help is given ; but the Supreme Being has certain 
’oeioved sons' — men who have risen to perfect union with 
himself, who from time to time descend from the spiritual 
sphere in mercy and love, in order to deliver men from the 
bondage of matter and to enable them to rise to the highest 
spiritual heights. Each of the gurus ot the sect is one of those 
Iwloved sons. 

The gun teaches his disciples, by means of the secret dis- 
cipline of the sect, to hear in their inner organs the sound made 

I Bamakrishga : his UJeand Sayings, London, 189S, p. 20ft 
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by the fiabda, os it resounds through aU regions. He then 
teaches them to mount on this spirit-currmt and to rise on it 
to ^e Supreme. There is no way of approach to the Supreme 
except through the Sant Satguru ; so that all men ought to 
have recourse to him lor salvation. The secret discipline Is 
called 5uraf-.$a6d-roja, ‘union of the human spirit wUh the 
Word.* The methods of this discipline are not known further 
than that they are said to he meditative, and that the gxtru 
gives the disciple hia photograph, and bids him contemplate it 
as the revelation of God in bis meditations. In addition to the 
secret practice, men are told that prayer, works of faith and 
charity, a vegetarian diet, abstinence from Intoxicating drink, 
and attendance at meetings of the sect lor worship are necessary 
lor the hoty life. 

The second guru died in 1S9S. Besides the 
English booklet mentioned above, he left behind 
him four volumes in Hindi verse, named Prema 
Barn, ‘Love Utterances,’ and six volumes in 
Hindi prose, named Prema Patra, ‘ Love Letters.’ 

The third guru, Brahma. Sankara Jlisra, a man 
of Bengali extraction, resident in Benares, guided 
the sect from 1898 until his death in 1902. His 
hook, Discourses on BndhasoSmi Faith (Benares, 
1909), contains brief statements about the gurus, 
which have been used in this article. 

Since the death of the third guru the sect tends 
to full into two sections, one of which is in favour 
of appointing^ a new guru, while tlie other is 
opposed to it. The former section recognizes nt 
present Anand Swari^ .as tlieir guru, while the 
other party is led by Madhava Prasad, who refuses 
to be called a gxini. 

The Sant Satguru is held to be identical with 
the Supreme Being, and receives lofty titles to 
express his dignity. The worship of the sect there- 
fore centres in him. AH the excesses of Hindu 
purn-worship are reproduced among Radlia Soamis. 
They not only prostrate themselves before the 
guru, adore him, meditate on his virtues, pray to 
him, and believe that everything that has touched 
his body is filled with spiritual power j they also 
follow certain Hindu sects in a number of disgust- 
ing practices. They drink the water in which he 
has washed his feet, eat certain products of his 
body, and, after liis death and cremation, drink 
his ashes in water. 

When a guru dies, his relics are placed in a tomb, 
his photograph is affi.veci to it, and round it is 
erected a building which, because it is sanctified 
by the relics of the guru, is called a gurudvam. 
Since three gurus have passed away, there are 
three gurudvaras: (1) the shrine of the first guru, 
who is called Radha SoSmi, or SoSmiji Maharaj, is 
nt the Radha Soami Bagh, some four miles from 
Agra; (2) the shrine of the second guru, who is 
called Hnzoor Maharaj, is at Pipalmandi, Agra; 
(3) the shrine of the third guru, whose title is 
Maharaj Saheb, is in a fine new building in Madho 
Das’s garden, Benares.* 

Apart from the adoration of the guru, the wor- 
ship of the sect is a simple service consisting of 
scnptnre-reading, hymn-singing, prayer, and a 
sermon. Their scriptures are the writings of 
Kahlr and of certain other Hindu saints and the 
works of their own gurus. 

Since the sect is largely guided by Kahlr, and 
recognizes one God only, the visiting of Hindu 
temples and the worship of Hindu idols are dis- 
countenanced. Yet a Hindu, a Muslim, or a 
Christian may remain outwardly a member of his 
old religious community and conform to its usages, 
while secretly avowing himself a Radha Soami and 
partaking in the worship and private meditations 
of the sect. 

The name of the sect is rather an enigma. The 
word satsahg is quite clear, for it is a Hindi word 
used by the Sikhs for a company of pious people ; 
hut BddhS Soami is obscure. It is a phonetic 
misspelling of RadhfisvamI, ‘Lord of Radha,’ a 

1 Farquhar, llodem Beligious Jtowmenfa in India, p. 165, 
lines 10-27, is erroneous. 


title used of Krsna in relation to Radha, his famous 
cowherd mistress, in the latest cycle of the myth. 

I It is most strange that, in a sect which worships 
i one God only, this phrase with all its coarse 
associations should be declared to be the name of 
I God, and should also he used as the title of the 
first guru of the sect, and to form the name of the 
I sect itself. No credible explanation has ever been 
"iven by any member of the sect. It transpires, 
however, that the first gum and his wife used to 
dress up as ICrsnaand Radlia to receive the worship 
of their disciples; and when, in February 1914, 
tile writer of this article visited the guruavura of 
the first piiru, he found two photographs hanging 
on the tomb. An educated member of the sect, 
who acted as cicerone, said that they were the 
photographs of Radha aud Soami, the first gum’s 
wife and the gunc himself. Thus it is probable 
that, during the lifetime of the gum and his wife, 
when the disciples went to worship them, the 3 ' 
addressed them as Radha and Soami, and that the 
double name thus became associated with the chief 
act of worship of the sect. That would be sufli- 
cient to account for the way in which it is used. 

While the main body of the teaching and the 
practice of the sect comes from Kahlr and other 
Vaisnarite sources, certain phrases and ideas are 
clearly Christian in origin. In many points both 
of teaching and of practice there is a curious simi- 
larity between the sj’stem and theosopiij’ (?.u.). 

Literatcrb. — ^T he chief publications of the sect have been 
mentioned in the course of the article. A valuable pamphlet, 
The Radha Sitami Sect^ by H. D. Griswold, was published 
Bex'eral years apo hy the Cawnpore Mission Press, but is now 
out of print. The fullest account of the sect wilt be found in 
j, N. Farquhar, Modem Retigioui Movemnits in /ndta. New 
York, 1016, pp. 167-173. J, N. FaHQUHAB. 

RSUHAVALLABHIS. —The Radhavallahhis 
are a Vaisnava sect of N. India, numbering about 
25,000 adherents, and founded in the early part of 
the 16th cent, by one Harivarii^a, the son of a 
Gaur Br.ilimana living in the SaliBranpur District. 
Harivaiiisa’s name appears in the list of teachers 
of the Sanakadi - sampradaya of the Bhagavata 
faith, founded hy Nimbarka (see artt. NiiliVATS 
and Bhakti-MARQA, vol. iL p. 545). This sajn- 
praddya was divided into five iSkhas, or branches, 
by a teacher named Harivj’asa, and Harivaih^a’s 
name is entered in the list as that of the third 
teacher of the fourth branch.* Other authorities 
state that he belonged to the Madhva-sampradaya’ 
(see nrtt. Madhvas and Bhakti-Maega, vol. ii. 
p. 545), and his teaching, ns Growse* points out, 
was professedly derived partly from the one and 
partly from the other of these churches. 

Hariv.'iihSa was bom in A.D. 1502, his father 
being nt the time a high official in the service of 
the emperor.* He married, and had two sons and 
one daughter. After settling his daughter in 
marriage he determined to become an ascetic. On 
the waj' to the holy land of Vrndavana he met a 
Brahmann, who declared that he had been com- 
manded in a dream to present him with his two 
daughters and also with an image of Kr^na in the 
character of Radhavallahha, or lover of Radh.a, 
Hnrivniii^a married the girls and, in A.D. 1.525,® 
set up the image in a temple whicli he had founded 
in Vrndavana, on the hank of the river Jamna. 

The worship of the sect founded by him is nom- 
inally directed to Krsna as Radh.a’s lover, hut 
practically it is devoted to Radha herselt. Radha 
was one of the gopxs, or herdmaidens, who are 

1 FaffTittruAUTTorctt, p. 16. 3 Bhaklandmdvall, p. 11. 

* Mathxirdj p. 1S6. 

< The Bhaktamala does not say who the emperor was. Sik- 
andar L6di was at that date reigninu at Agra. 

& So BftaJtfandmacoli, p. 11. This would make him twenty- 
I three years old, which does not give much time for him to have 
, a marriageable daughter. But giris are married in infancy iu 
1 H. India. 
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celetrflted as the companions of Krsna during his 
youth spent in Vrnaa\'ana. The legend oi his 
sports with these herdmaidens is fairly old. It 
appears in the SarivaniSa, or supplement to the 
Mahdbharata, and in tlie and Bhagavata 

Burdnas, but it is not till we get to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purdna, a late sectarian work, that we 
find prominence riven to Rddbd as the leader of 
the gojils and as Krsna’s beloved mistress. Here 
we are told that Kadha, from the beginning of all 
things, had been Krona’s or energic power, 

and that, when he came down to earth in human 
form, she also became incarnate. 

In many religions there has been a tendency 
exhibited to worship a female counterpart of the 
deity, as his energic power. This was not confined 
to India. It has even appeared in corrupt forms of 
Christianity which substituted the Virgin-Mother 
for the Third Person of the Trinity. In India this 
Ailrfi-worship became most developed among the 
Saiva sects, but it has also obtained some currency 
among Vaisnavas, some of whom direct their 
prayers more particularly to Lak§mi or to Sita, 
the spouses of Visnn and of Eamachandra respec- 
tively ; but among HSdbavallabhis this is carried 
to an e.xtreme length. Kadha is the supreme 
object of worship, and the writings of the sect 
are devoted to singing her praises, and to describ- 
ing, with most sensuous and erotic detail, the union 
of Krsna with his beloved. The whole is, of course, 
capable of mystic interpretation, and is so inter- 
preted by the pious, but Growse,* in commenting 
on one of Harivajn&.’s devotional poems, is not 
unfair in saying : 

* If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, it has been so here. But, strange to say, the Cosatns, who 
accept as their Gospel these nauseous ravings of a morbid 
imagination, are for the most part highly respectable married 
menj who contrast rather favourably, both iu sobriety of life 
and intellectual acquirements, with the professors of rival sects 
that are h^ed on more reputable authorities.* 

To indicate the fervour of liis love for Kadha, 
Harivaiiria took the prfenomen of Hita, ' affection- j 
ate,’ and he is generally now known as Hita Hari- 
vaiiiia. This custom was followed bj* his discijiles, i 
so that we find names such as Hita Dhruva Dasa 
and Hita Damodara as those of his pupils and 
imitators. 

_ Harivarasa was ahont si.\ty-five j’ears old at the 
time of his death. He was the author of two 
works. One of these, written in Sanskrit, is the 
Badhasudhdnidhi, ‘Store of the Kectar of Kadha,’ 
extending to 170 long couplets. The other, the 
Chaurdsl Pada, ' Eighty-four Stanzas,’ is in Hindi. 
They are both verj- erotic in character and exhibit 
mucn poetical fancy. Portions of them have been 
translated by Growse. Stray verses attributed to 
him are also recited. Wilson mentions a work 
entitled the Sevdsahhi-vdni, ‘Sayings of the Com- 
panions in (Eadha’s) Service.’ He states that it is 
a more ample e-xposition of the notions of the sect 
and of their traditions and observances, as well as 
a collection of their songs and hymns. He does 
not mention the author’s or compiler’s name. 

By his later marriage Harivaiusa had two sons, 
one of whom, Vraja Chandra, or Braj Chand, was 
the ancestor of the present Gosains of the temple 
of Efidhavallabha in Vrndavana, the chief temple 
of the sect. It dates from the end of the 16th or 
beginning of the 17th century. 

LrrzEATCRz-'-Tbe only English authors who have written 
OTiginal accounts ol this sect are H. H. Wilson, SlateJioJ the 
Relwoui StcU of the Uhtdtis, London, ISOl, p. 173fl., and F. 
S; 5™!^°* ^‘pdiurd. a District Memoir^, Allahabad. J8S0, p. 

louowinv Indian authorities mavalso be consulted- 
hAuWaindtu (see ERE ii, ato), verso 90, and 
Pnya Dosa e commentaiy thereon ; the best oil is that of Slta- 
rima^pa Bhagayan Pra.»5da, Benares, 1805 (the account in 
this 13 summarized by Wilson, and given in full by Growse); 

t dfafhuTd, p. 199. 


Dhruva Dasa, BAutfundindcu/I, ed_. with full commentary by 
Kadhabrena Dasa (Figari Bracharini SabhaX Benares, 1801, p. 
111.; Harischandra, VaiDSOtasarTasvafin Bariicltctndrakitid 
Banldpur, n.d.), p. 15 ; L^sminarayapa Dpadhyaya, Beta 
Earicamia Prdohaiya. Brind'iiban, 1910 : GaneSavihari Milra, 
Syamavihari Kliira, and Sukaddvavibari Miira, d/i/ruiu^ 
dhucinoda^ Khaodwa and Allah.abad, 1913, p, 2S1 ff. 

Geokce a. Geiersos. 

RAGGED SCHOOLS. — See Juvesile Cmmi- 

KALS. 

RAI DASlS,— The Kai Basis are a Vaisnava 
sect of X. India, founded bj- Kai (or Kari) i)a,s, 
one of the twelve chief disciples of Bamananda 
(see ESE ii. 516, and art. EauaEaEDIS). Its 
members are low-caste Chamars, orleather-workers, 
and, in fact, Chamars, as a caste, often call them- 
selves ‘ Kai Dasis.’ Their doctrines do not differ 
materially from those of other followers of K.inia- 
n.andn. They are chiefly found in the United 
I’roi-inces of Agra and Oudh, where their numbers 
are considerable, but, owing to the use of the title 
not only as a sect name but also as the name of a 
caste, the total is quite uncertain. In the census 
of 1891 their numbers were recorded as 417,000, 
and in that of 1901 as 47,000 ; but nothing can be 
deduced from these figures e,vcept that, in the 
i latter year, it is probable that maty were shown, 
not as belonging to their particular sect, but under 
I the more general title of Eamawat. 

Kai Dasa, like liis followers, was a Cham&r by 
caste, and the sect founded by him, if it can be 
called a sect, is hardly more than an association of 
CiiamSrs who have adopted the tenets of his 
master, Kfiniananda. It has no peculiar sacred 
book, although it has oral!)’ preseived a number 
of hymns attributed to its founder. Several oi 
these have found their way into the Sikh Granth, 
and another collection of them has lately been 
printed under the title of Bai-dds-ji-kX Barti aur 
JXvian-charitra (AUaliabad, 190S). A perusal of 
these hjnnns shows that the only important point 
on which their author laid more stress than did 
some of the contemporary Vaispavas was that 
bhakti, or devotional faith, in RSma was of in- 
finitely more importance than a belief in the Vedas 
or in the teaching of Brahmanical Hinduism. As 
is natural in members of a despised community, 
stress was also laid on the unimportance of caste- 
distinctions, hut this doctrine is common to all the 
developments of Eaman.anda’s teaching. 

Kai Dasa’s home was at Benares, and, as a 
disciple of Ramananda, lie probably' flourished in 
the earlier part of the 15th century A.D. He was 
a fellow-disciple with Kabir (g.u.), with whose 
teaching his doctrine regarding the uselessness oi 
the Vedas and Brfihmanical Hinduism had much 
in common. 

In the art. KamanabdIs attention is drawn to 
the catholicity of EarnSnanda’s reformation. His 
twelve chief disciples included not only women, 
but men not of the Brahman caste, such as Kahir, 
the Musalinan weaver, Sena, the barber, and, 
lowest of all, Kai Dasa, the despised leather- 
worker. Salvation was now no longer the mon- 
opoly of Brahmans, nor was it any more conveyed 
through the medium of Sanskrit, a dead language. 
It was now freely offered to all men, of no matter 
what caste, and in the language of their everyday 
life. A man could he a saint, and yet adhere to 
that state of life to which it might please God to 
call him. Saint and teacher though Kai D.isa was, 
he nevertheless lived the life of a married man, 
and supported himself by his caste-trade, as a 
shoemaker. 

The Rhaktainiita contains several legends concerning him, of 
rvhich a brief account maj- be given, in order to pet over the 
inconvenient fact of his lotv caste, it is stated that he was 
originalij- a Brahraana. Contrary to his teacher R5m5nanrJa's 
Instructions, he took aims from'a shopkeeper who had dealings 
with Chamars, Ramiiuanda cursed him to be reborn in thaf 
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caste. He at once died, and was bom again In the house of a 
neighbouring Chamar ; but, owing to hia former piety, he came 
into the world with a memory of his previous instruction, and 
refused to drink bis mother's milk till he had been duly initiated 
as a Val^Qava. Kamaiianda was informed of this by a direct 
divine communication, and hastened to the house. There he 
saw the babe, and whispered into its ear the hiitiatoiy formula, 
or mantra. The infant thereupon accepted the breast and 
grew up a pious votary of Rama. His father at length expelled 
bira from the house, and he set up a little hut close by, where 
he lived with his wife in great poverty, carrying on his trade as 
a shoemaker. He made a practice of presenting a pair of shoes 
to any pious man who happened to pass by, and kept body and 
soul together by selling what remained. Further legends tell 
how, by the direct interposition of Rama, he became wealthy 
and was able to found a monastery, to which he attracted 
numerous disciples. He was persecuted by BrShmapas, and 
haled before the king as an unauthorized teacher; but, in con* 
sequence of a miracle performed by the deity In answer to his 
prayer, reminding us of Enj.nh'a trial of strength on Mount 
^rmei, not only w'aa he released, but he converted hta 
opponents. 

One of his converts was Queen Jhali of Chitaur. She invited 
him to come thither to a great religious feast. The local 
BrShmapas refused to eat with him, and were provided by the 
queen with uncooked food, which they prepared for themselves 
in a place apart. When, however, they eat dowm to eat, they 
founa that, by a miracle, Rai D^a had multiplied himself, and 
was sitting and eating between each two of them. This opened 
their eyes, and, filled with humility, they also became bis 
disciples. Kai DSsa then tore open his skin, and, showing to 
them beneath it his former Briihmajja body w'caring a sacred 
caste-thread of gold, he died and went to heaven. 

These legends were recorded by Priya Dasa, 
under the instruction of Nahha Dasa, who lived 
only three generations later than Rai Dasa, and 
their marvellous character illustrates the impres- 
sion that his teaching must have made upon his 
immediate successors. 

LtTERATURB.— Practically the only authority is NabhS. Dasa, 
Bkaktamala (see ERE ii. 546), verse 64, and Priya I^a *8 
commentary thereon. See, however, literature at art- Siva- 
NaratasIs. The best cd. of the Shaktamaia is that of Sita* 
rfima^araga BhagavSn Prasada (Benares, 1905). A summary will 
be found in H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Relxgxo\%s Sects of 
ffte Hindus, Iiondon.lSGl, p. 113 ff., where the legends about Rai 
Dlsa wiU be found related more fully than above, but not quite 
in accordance with the original. Cf. also Dhruva Dasa, 
Bhaktandmdvall, ed. with a full commentary, by R^dhakrsija 
Disa (Ndgari PrachSrlgi Sabh5), Benares, 1901. In this Ka! 
D5sa 15 no. 110. According to the editor, there are still 
descendants of Rai Dasa la Benares, who carry on their ances- 
tral trade of Bhocmaking. For an ed. of his songs see the text 
above (p. 560). GeORQE A. GRIERSON. 

RAIN. — ^Water is the first need of man, since 
without it vegetation withers and animals and men 
'.an^ish and die. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at that in countries inhabited by primitive people 
where rain is scarce magico-religious ceremonies 
are resorted to in order to regulate the supply. 
In fact, so important is this aspect of primitive 
cult that a special class of magicians, and, in some 
cases, a particular totem, are set apart for the due 
performance of rain-making ceremonies. From an 
anthropo-geographical survey of the distribution 
of these rites it is evident that the superaatural 
control of rain is chiefly found in areas in wliich 
there is an abnormal rainfall, as, e.g.t in sultry 
lands like Australia, and parts of E. and S. Africa, 
where for months togetlier the sun blazes down 
from a cloudless sky on the unprotected bodies of 
men and the parched and withering vegetation. 
At the same time it must be remembered that it 
is not unknown in the moister climate of Europe, 
as, e.cf., in Russia. 

X, The water-totems in Australia. — ^Among the 
Arunta tribe of Central Australia is a group of 
people who have water for their totem, and to 
whom the secret of rain-making was imparted in 
the cr/cAcnnp'a, or * dream-time* of long ago, by an 
individual named Irtchwoanga, who also settled 
upon the exact places at wliich the intichiuma 
ceremony should be performed. One of the most 
important of the water-totem groups is a local 
subdivision of the Arunta, inhabiting a district 
about 50 miles to the east of Alice Springs, called by 
the natives the ‘rain country* {Karttaia quatcha)^ 
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When the or leader, of this group is about to hold 

a min*niaking ceremony, * he sends messengers, called /nirtirra, 
to the surrounding groups, to inform them of his intention, 
and to call the members of the totem together. . , . When all 
are assembled . . , tbe men of the totem march into camp, 
ainted with red and yellow ochre and pipeclay, and wearing 
unches of eagle-hawk feathers on the crown and sides of the 
head. At a signal from the Chantchwa all sit down in a line ' 
and Sing. At another signal they all jump up and w'alk in 
single file out of the camp, ond spend the night a few miles 
away*. * At daybreak they scatter in all directions in search of 
game, which is cooked and eaten, but on no account must any 
ivater be drunk, or the ceremony would fail,' While some of 
the men paint themselves, others erect a ‘wurley,*or shelter 
of boughs, near the main camp. When the decorating is com- 
plete, the men march back to the wurley silently and in single 
file. The young men enter first and lie face downwards at the 
inner end, while the older men, after decorating the leader, 
take up a position near the opening. Singing continues for 
some time, and then the ehantehiva walks up and down a 
trench outside the wurley, his body and legs quivering in a 
most extraordinary manner. This performance is repeated at 
Intervals during the night, the singing continuing pracfically 
all the time. At daybreak he executes a final quiver, and, 
thoroughly exhausted, ‘declares the ceremony to be at an end, 
and at once the young men jump to their feet and rush out of 
the wurley, screaming in imitation of the epur-winged plover. 
The cry Is heard in the main camp, and is taken up with weird 
efTect by the men and women who have remained there.* On 
the next night an ordinary rain-dance is held by the men.^ 

J. G. Frazer explains the ceremony by making 
it imitative of a rising storm.* The wurley, he 
imagines, stands for the vault of heaven, from 
which the rain-clouds, represented by the chief 
actor strutting across the trench, come forth to 
move across the sky. The other performers imi- 
tate birds that are supposed to be harbingers of 
rain- 

The Kaitish tribe of Central Australia has also 
a water-totem. 

When the headman desires to hold an inficAhima ceremony 
to make rain, *he goes to a place called Anira, where, In the 
Alcheringa, t\vo old men sat down and drew water from their 
whiskers, the latter being now represented by stones out of 
which the rainbow arose. First of all be paints the stones with 
red ochre,* and then he palms a rainbow on tbe ground, one or 
more on his body, and one on a shield, which he also decorates 
with zig-zag lines of white pipeclay to represent lightning. 
After * singing’ the stones and pouring water from a vessel on 
them and on himself, he returns to camp, taking wdUi him the 
shield, which roust be seen only by the men of the same moiety 
of the tribe as himself, lest the rites be rendered of no avail. 
Tbe shield is hidden away in his camp until sufficient rain has 
falies, after which it is brought forth and the rainbow is rubbed 
out. A vessel containing water is kept by the side of the head- 
man, into which he throws pieces of white down from time to 
time, representing clouds. The wife of the leader is obliged to 
absent herself from the camp for the time being, and on her 
return imitates the sound of the plover, a bird whose character- 
istic cry is always associated with rain in these parts. * If rain 
follows it is attributed to the performance of the ceremony, but 
If it does not then it simply means that some one else has pre- 
vented it by superior magic.* 3 

2 . Rain-charnis.— (a) Animals . — The Tjingilli, 
to the nortli of the Arunta, have a curious cere- 
mony concerned with rain-making, apart from the 
ordinary intichiuma. 

* A fat bandicoot is caught, care being taken not to injure it.’ 
A man belonging to a special moiety of the tribe ‘ then wraps it 
up in paper-bark and carries It about in a pxlchi {hollowed 
trough), singing over it until such time as it becomes very thin 
and weak. Then he lets it go, and tbe rain Is supposed to 
follow.* Spencer and Gillen could find no explanation of this 
relationship between the bandicoot and rain. 

In the Anula tribe of N. Australia rain-making 
is specially associated with one particular spot 
called Upintjara, where there is a water-hole in 
the bed of a creek. The dollar-bird, commonly 
known as the rain-bird, is connected with the 
rainy season. 

A man of the Mumbakuaku totem can make rain by catching a 
snake and putting it alive into the water-hole. ‘After holding 
it under for a HlUe time, he brings it out, kills It, and lays it 
do^vn by the side of the creek. Then, in imitation of a rainbow, 
he makes an arched bundle of grass stalks . . , and sets it up 
over the snake:. All that he then does is to sing over tbe snake 
and the imitation rainbow, ond sooner or later the rain falls.'* 
J. Batchelor describes a curious method of mak- 

1 Spencer-OiJIen*, pp. 1S9-193. 

2 GB\ pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 19U, L 261 f. 
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ing rain hj the aid of animals practised by the 
Ainus. 

\Vhen fishermen, after a long spell of fine weather, are tited 
and long for a rest, they take out at night the skulls of racoons 
(animals capable of hearing a request for rain) and pray to 
them, throwing water over one another. If this 13 done 
properly, bad stonns are sure to follow, and the people get 
thexr desired rest. As soon as the. rough weather begins, the 
men buy «afc« and offer libations to the skull ; if very bad 
weather indeed is required, the people make gloves and caps 
of racoon* and marten*8kins, put them on, and dance.i 

Animals intimately associated with water, such 
as frogs, toads, etc,, have a wide-spread reputa- 
tion as custodians of rain,® and therefore often 
play a part in charms designed to draw the needed 
showers from the sky. In order to give effect to 
the rain-charm, the animal in some cases must be 
black, the colour being typical of the appearance 
of the desired rain-clouds. Conversely, if fine 
weather is needed, the animal must be of a spotless 
white.® 

{h) Stones are often supposed to possess the 
power of bringing rain, provided they are brought 
into contact with water. 

In New South Wales the natives supplicate * Invisible beings * 
to send rain, by placing a particular sort of stone on the edge 
0 ! a water-hole.* In this district, as in Queensland, quartz 
crystals figure in rain*niaking ceremonle8.8 Again, in Samoa a 
stone ivas carefully housed in a rillage as the representative of 
the rain-making god> When there was too much rain, the 
stone was laid by the fire and kept heated till fine weather set 
in. In a time of drought the priest and his followers dressed 
up In fine mats, and, wending their waj* in procession to the 
stream, dipped the stone in and prayed for rain.^ This custom 
may, perhaps, be compared with the practice prevailing till 
recently in France of dipping the image of a saint in water as a 
means of procuring rain. 

No doubt the fact that etones are often regarded 
as the abodes of spirits accounts for their use as 
rain-making charms. 

(c) Pouring water is a common feature in cere- 
monies for the procuring of rain in some parts of 
the world, a suiadval of such a practice being 
found in various rain-charms resorted to in times 
of drought in S. and N. Russia. 

In Africa it is common to attribute lack of rain to the con- 
cealment of miscarriages by women. To remove the pollution 
and thus set free the rain, a black ox is killed, and the partly 
digested grass from its stomach placed in a pot buried in the 
ground. Into this vessel little girls pour water till it overflows 
along four channels, representing the cardinal points. The 
women then strip off their clothes, dance a rain-dance, and 
thereupon procera to dig up the remains of the premature 
births, pouring water on the graves. At dusk they bury the 
remains in the mud near a stream. Then the rain will be free 
to fall.7 The custom of pouring T^ater on a leaf-clad mummer 
is still resorted to at carnivals In parts of Europe for the 
purpose of producing rain.8 In Celebes, in times of drought, 
the villagera go to a stream and splash each other with water, 
sometimes imitating the sound of falling rain by hitting the 
surface of the water ^ith their hands or with an inverted 
gourd.9 

(d) The dead . — Sometimes the dead are involved 
in rain-making ceremonies. 

In New Caledonia the priests blacken themselves all over. 
They then exhume a dead body, t.'xke the bones to a cave, 
suspend the skeleton over some taro-leaves, and pour water 
over it so that it runs down on to the leaves. It is thought 
that the soul of the departed takes up the water, makes rain of 
It, and showers it down again. Since the rain-maker has to 
last and remain in the cavern until it rains, it is not surprising 
that the wet months (March and April) are usually chosen for 
the performance of the rite.l® The Euahlayi tribe in Australia 
ttink that a dead person always sends rain within a %veek of his 
death to wash away his tracks on the earth.il In times of 
drought in Zululand girls carr 3 ' pots of water to a certain tree 
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under which an ancestor who was in his day a great rafn-maker 
has been buried. They dance around the tree and pour water 
on its roots, so that the rain-maker may send them raimi 

Such ceremonies as these can hardly be described 
as magical, if magic imply the presence of an 
automatic efficacy, since they imply a belief in a 
control from without, the appeal for help being 
made to the supernatural powers of the deceased. 

(g) Biill-roarers are used for procuring rain in 
Australia, Africa, and Central America, The 
reason for the association of this ceremonial object 
and rain is apparent. Heavy rainfall accompanies 
thunder-storms in arid regions, and therefore, since 
the swinging of the bull-roarer causes a noise bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to thunder and wind, 
both harbingers of rain, it is in accordance with 
the principles of savage philosophy that the bull- 
roarer should figure in rain-making ceremonies. 
The Navahos say that the ‘sacred groaning stick’ 
(bull-roarer) which makes a mimic stonu may be 
made only of the wood of a pine tree which has 
been struck by lightning,® thus shoudn" the con- 
nexion between a thunder-storm and the instru- 
ment. 

Among the Zuni Indians the rain-maker whirls a bull-roarer, 
while one of his associates whips a mixture of water and meal 
into frothy suds, symbolic of clouds, and another plays the 
flute. ‘ All this is an invocation to the gods for rain— the one 
great and perpetual pra^’er of the people of this arid land.'3 
The bull-roarer is then laid aside, and the offerings are sprinkled 
six times with the consecrated water, whereupon the bull-roarer 
is again sounded. 

It is significant that in parts of Africa, where 
the bull-roarer is little more than a toy, the Kafirs 
still have sufficient regard for the rain-making 
qualities of the instrument to forbid boys to play 
with bull-roarers when they want dry weather, 
lest a gale of vind should be attracted.* 

3. Dances.— From Carl Lumholtz® we have a 
detailed description of the rain-dancing of the 
Tarahumare Indians of Mexico. 

In describing the relation of these Indians to nature, he says 
that rain Ms the focal point from which all their thoughts 
radiate,* ‘since the people obtain their subsistence Irom the 
products of the soil.* In order to induce the gods to let It rain, 
dancing, consisting of a series of monotonous rhythmical move- 
ments, is kept up sometimes for two nights. ‘The dancing is 
accompanied by the song of the shaman, in which he communi- 
cates his wishes to the unseen world, describing the beautiful 
effect of the rain, the fog, and the mist on the vegetable world. 
He invokes the aid of all the animals. . . . The Tkrahumares 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the animals.* 

'The Indian never asks his god to forgive whatever sin he 
may have committed ; all he asks for is rain, which to him 
means something to cat, and to be free from eriL’ If there 
should be too much rain, the people also dance to avoid 
calamity from floods. Therefore dancing expresses not onlj* 
prayers for rain, but olso petitions to the gods to ward off evil 
to the crops and to roon. Sometimes the family dances alone, 
the father teaching the boj's, one being deputed to bring doum 
the Iructifjdng rain by this means, while the rest of the family 
plant, hoe, weed, or han’est. In the evening the others some- 
times Join the unfortunate dancer for a while, but often he goes 
on alone all night. In winter they dance for snow, at other 
times in order that the clouds from the north and south may 
clash and bring down rain to make the grass grow and the deer 
and rabbits multiply. 

4. Prayers. — ^Reference has already been made 
to prayers for rain. In Australia the only actual 
instance of prayers being offered to supernatural 
beings is in connexion with rain-making. 

In the Dieri country the sky In which the mura-mumr— the 
predecessors and prototj-pes of the blacks— -live is supposed to 
be a vast plain inhabited by wild tribes. The clouds are re- 
garded as bodies in which rain is made by rain-making mura- 
muras. In times of severe drought the Dieri call upon these 
supernatural beings to give them pow-er to make a heavy rain- 
fall, proclaiming in loud voices the impoverished state of the 
(wuntry and the half-starved condition of the tribe consequent 
upon the difflcultj'^ of procuring food in sufficient quantities to 
prescr^’e life.® In S.W. Africa, ‘if a drought has lasted long. 
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the Vihole tribe coes with Its cattle to the crave of some 
eminent man . . , lay otfcrlnjra of milk ami flesh on the grave and 
utter their plaint; *'I-ook, O Father, ujKjn your beloved cattle 
and children ; they sufler distress, they are so lean, they are 
dying of hunger. Give us raln.”’^ Among the Bari of Central 
Africa the raIn*Tnakcr, after anointing rain-stones with oil. 
praj's to his dead father to send rain.^ If there Is a drought 
among the Masai, the women collect together, and, having tied 
grass on to their clothes, sing an Invocation to their ^od to 
refresh them with his cooling showers.s The Kandl In times of 
drought look towards the Tlndtret or ChepusSo Iltll every 
morning and saj*, * Tindiret ’ (' Rain, Thidlret’)- If the 

drought Is protracted and a famine is threatened, the old men 
collect and take a black sheep with them to the river. Having 
tied a fur cloak on to the sheep's back, they push It into the 
water, and lake beer and milk into their mouths and spit them 
out in the direction of the rising sun. When the sheep 
scrambles out of the water and shakes Itself, they sing, * Ood 1 
have we prayed to thee, give us raln.'^ In the last Instance 
prayer is found in association with a piece of sympathetic 
magic. 

In Upper Burma bread, coco-nuts, plantains, and fowls are 
offered to the spirit who is thouglit to send rain, with the 
prayer, *0 IjOrd naf (spiriil, have pity on us poor mortals, and 
stay not the rain. Inasmuch as our offering Is given ungrudg* 
ingly, let the rain fall day and night.’® In the sacred rites at 
Eleusis,* the worshippers looked up to the sky and cried Itain I ” 
and then looketi down nt the earth and cried “Conceive I”* 
These mysteries were celebrated at the end of tlie long drought 
of summer and before the first rains of autumn, and therefore 
no time could be more suitable for the invocation to the 
heavens to pour down rain, and the earth to conceive scctl 
imdcr the fertilizing shower.® 

5. Sacrifice. — Closely related to prayers for rain 
is the ofYering of sacrihees in order to maitc rain. 

Thus, in S. Africa Urahantiine, the old kintr of the SmLrle.had 
.ast herd, of cattle of a peculiar colour which he eacrificed for 
lar^e sums of money to make rain. 'He coutd threaten to 
"bind up the eklea** if Ihe.v [the natiresj did not pay him what 
he demanded, and thus exercised enormous power. When the 
ox is killed the blood is caught In calaliashes, and Is on no 
account allowed to fall to the ground. The dish of blood is 
then placed in a hut, together with the meat of the dead ox, 
which la left untouched for the niglit ; on the morrow the meat 
is eaten, and on tlie thirdi day the bonea of the ox are burnt, 
Tlie priest is said to confess over the beast the tins of the 
people i but this confession of tin la little more than an ad- 
mission that they have not honoured the ancestral spirits 
sufRcIenlly.'r The Akikuyu of Ilrltlsh E. Africa sacrifice sheep 
snd goats beneath the s.aered tnupomo-tree by way of inter- 
cession for tain. ‘ The whole ol tlie meat Is left under the tree, 
the fat being placed in a cleft of the trunk or in tlie branches, as 
sitedsl titbits lor Ngal [the pood god who sends rain, riches, 
thunder, and lightning]. Those who worship merely cross tlieir 
lips with a morsel of meat before sacrificing.' » 

6. The rain-tnaker. — In Australia any members 
of the tribe, men and women alike, irrespective of 
class or totem, are permitted to take part in some 
of the ceremonies connected with rain-makint;; 
but in the sacred intieJiinma ceremonies only tho 
initiated men of the water-totem may take 'part. 
Tile majority of the members of tills totem belong 
to the Puruln and Kumnra class, since it was to 
them that tlio secret of rain-making was imparted 
in the alchcringa. Among tlie Arunta tho office 
of chantcfiica, or rain-maker, descends from father 
to son, ]irovidcd ho belongs to tlie water-totem. 
If the alaiunja, or leader, has no son of the right 
totem, then the office descends to one of his hlood- 
brotliers, always provided that he is of tho riglit 
totem ; and, failing such a one, to some tribal 
brother or son of the water-totem os determined 
upon by the elder men or, more nrobably still, by 
the old alatunia before his de-utlt.' In the Dicri 
country tho whole tribe joins under tlie direction 
of the medicine-man in ‘ making rain.’ Among 
tlie Ivumai tlie rain-makers Ibiinjil-willung) could 
also brmg thunder, and it is said of them, os of the 
ovlier medicine-men, that they obtained in dreams 
the songs which form part of tlie ceremonies.''’ 

The principal work of tiie cliiefs among the 
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Wnnibugwe, a Bantu people living in E. Africa, 
and among otlicr African tribes is rain-making. 
So important is this aspect of their oflico tlint it 
often IS a rnlo tliat, should the chief be unable to 
make rain himself, ho must procure it from some 
one who can.' Tlie Nandi rain-makers belong to 
a special clan.’ In olden times tlie cliief was tlie 
great rain-maker among tlio Kafirs. Some chiefs 
allowed no ono else to compete with them, lest a 
successful rain-maker should bo chosen ns chief in 
their stead.’ The rain-maker invariably exerts 
great power over the people, and so it is important 
to keep tills function in the ‘royal houseliold.’ 
Tradition always treats tlio power of making rain 
ns tlie fundamental glory of ancient cliiefs and 
lierocs, and it tliercforo probablj’ played on im- 
portant part in the origin of cliicftainsliip, Iiedging 
round tlio cliicf’s person witli tabus, though not 
necessarily, ns Frazer suggests, with divinity. All 
influential people are snored, but the most sacred 
do not work — c.g„ tho Mikado. If tlio cliief were 
divine, so sacred would be Ills person that he would 
not bo able to execute his functions. An ordinary 
chief or king is cliarged with matin only to an 
extent sufficient to iiedge him round with simple 
tabus. Frazer’s divine kings are n specialization 
of tlie conception of kingsliip, occurring only where 
the TTinnn aspect ot ebiets is exaggerated. 

The rain-maker is simply n particul.ar individual 
— usually n medicine-man — wdio is endowed with 
mnna (J.t'.), by means of wliicli bo is able to 
control the weather by supplj'ing wind, calm, rain, 
thunder, famine, and plenty nt will and for a price. 
It i.s not surprising that, in tho.se parts of tlio world 
in which recurring periods of drought are freguent, 
the powers of tho rain-maker cannot bo lightly 
esteemed. Among tho Dinka rain-makers are 
considered to be animated by the spirit of a great 
rain-maker, which has been handed ilomi through 
a succession of rnin-makers. By virtue of tliis in- 
spiration a successful rain • maker enjoys groat 
power. In fact, so sacred is the olfice that tlio 
liolder tlicrcof is put to dcatli before old age and 
infirmity creep on, Itst his demise from natural 
causes should bring distress on the tribe. But so 
honoured a life and death are not nlways the lot 
of the rnin-mnkcr. His position is beset witli 
diflicnlties. Tliongli a successful career olfers great 
rewards, tlie unskilful practitioner may easily hit 
upon hard times. Wlicn people believe that o 
man has power to make the rain to fall, tlie sun to 
siiino, llic winds to blow, the thunders to roll, and 
the frnits of the earth to grow, they are also apt 
to attribute drouglit and deartli to Iiis negligence 
or evil magic. 'Thus, tlie Banjars of W. Africa 
beat tlio cliief in times of drouglit till the weather 
changes, and the tribes on the Upper Nile rip u_p 
tho abdomen of tlio rain-king, in wliicli lio is 
supposed to keep the storms, if lie does not make 
the eiiowers fall.* 

7- Rain -gods. — Tho Dieri believe in rain- 
making supernatural beings, known ns mura- 
tnnras, wlio live up in the sky and make the 
clouds, wliioh are the ‘body or aubstnnoe of rain.’ 
The rain-making ceremonies are thought to be 
seen by the mura-mnras, who cause tlie clouds to 
appear in the sky, unless they are angry or influ- 
enced by the evil magic of some other tribe. In 
Africa rain is attributed to a high cod. The 
AkikuTu recognize three gods, two good and one 
bad. The first sends rain and riches, the second 
good wives and healthy children, and the third 
sickness and loss. All three are called ngai, hut 
it is the god who sends the rain that is considered 
the supreme deity and credited with divine powers. 
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The Akikuya regard their deities as common to 
other tribes, such as the Masai and Akamba.* 

The Ewe-speaking people associate a falling star 
with a powerful rain-god, who sends the showers 
from the sky. In times of drought they call upon 
him by night with wild howls, and once a j'ear an 
ox is sacrificed to him. The priests consume the 
flesli, while the people smear themselves with the 
pollen of a certain plant, and go in procession 
through the towns and villages, singing, dancing, 
and beating drums.® The Dinka believe in a great 
god who sends the rain from the ‘rain-place’ 
where he dwells, and who animates the human 
rain-maker. His name, Hengdit, means literally 
‘ great rain.’ It was he who created the world 
and established all things in their present order ; 
and, according to the Niel Dinka, he was the 
ancestor of a chan which has rain for its totem. 
Bullocks are sacrificed in spring to a spirit, Lerpiu, 
for the purpose of inducing him to move Dengdit 
to send down rain on the parched earth.® Like- 
wise among the Shilluk a bullock and a cow (or 
hen) are given to Nyak.ang, the semi-divine 
ancestor of their kings. One (or both) of the 
animals is slain, while the king prays to the 
divine hero for rain.'* 

In Mexico Tlaloc, or Tlalocateuchtli, is the god 
of •<yater and rain, and the fertilizer of the earth. 
He is thought to reside where the clouds gather, 
on the highest mountain-tops, especially those of 
Tlaloc, Tlascala, and Toluca, his attributes being 
the thunderbolt, the flash, and the thunder. 
Prayers were offered to him in times of drought, 
as the chief of the water-gods, to look down in 
mercy on the sufferings of man and beast, and 
give the thin^ which are ‘ the life and joy of all 
the world, and precious as emeralds and sapphires.’ 
When there is no rain for four years, children are 
sacrificed to Tlaloc by being closed up in a cave.® 

The rain-god of the Kandhs is Pidzu Pennu, 
a being who rests on the sky and whom the priests 
propitiate with eggs, rice, and sheep, and invoke 
with prayers, so that he may send down water 
upon them through his sieve before men and cattle 
die of want.® The Kol tribes of Bengal consider 


their great deity Marang Burn, ‘ great mountain,’ 
to be the rain-god. His dwelling is on one of the 
most conspicuous hills of the plateau near Lodmah 
in Chota Nagpur. In times of drought the women 
climb the hill, led by the wives of the pahans, 
■with girls drumming, to carry offerings of milk 
and ftcf-leaves, which are put on the rock at the 
top. The women then invoke the deity to give 
the seasonable rain, wildly gesticulating and 
dancing till the prayer is answered by distant 
peals of thunder.® 

E. B. Tylor thinks that the rain-god is usually 
the heaven-god exercising a special function, 
though sometimes taking a more distinctly indi- 
■vidual form, or blending in characteristics witli 
a general water-god.® .AJthough the tribal All- 
Father in very primitive cult is remote and in 
need of nothing that man ean give, and therefore 
is not concerned with human affairs® — rain-making 
being the function of the mura-muras — yet it 
seems that the rain-god proper is a heaven-god. 
This view is supported by the evidence from the 
Akikuyu, where it is the supreme deity who sends 
down the refreshing showers to water the parched 
ground in answer to the prayers of the people. 
ixxiy.263. 
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Likewise, Dengdit is the creator and sustainer ol 
all things. The blexican Tlaloc was probably 
originally a heaven-god, since he is supposed to 
reside where the clouds gather, and is evidently 
superior to the god of the earth. Pidzu Pennu, 
the rain-wod of the Kandhs, rests on the sky, and 
Marang Burn of the Kol tribes dwells on the top 
of a high hill. In classical times it was to the 
heaven-god Zeus that the Athenians turned with 
requests for rain,’ while in later and still more 
enlightened ages it is the Lord of heaven and 
earth that men supplicate in times of drought 
by solemn litany and procession to send such 
* moderate rain and showers that thej- may receive 
the fruits of the earth to their comfort and to His 
glory.’ 

8. Conclusion. — Frazer is of the opinion that 
the method adopted by the rain-maker is usually 
based on homceopathic or imitative magic. In 
other words, he seeks to produce rain by imitating 
it.® Now, there can be no doubt that many of 
the rites associated with rain-making imitate the 
natural process. Thus, e.p., when the Dieri erect 
a hub over a hole in the ground and drop blood on 
the men sitting round, while others throw handfuls 
of down in the air, they S 3 'mbolicall 3 ' represent 
the natural phenomena conneeted with rainfall. 
The hut portrays the firmament, the do4yn the 
cirrus clouds, the dropping blood the rain. The 
two large stones in the eentre of the hut suggest 
gathering clouds presaging rain, and the over- 
throw of the hut by men butting at it with their 
heads the piercing of the clouds and the downpour 
of rain. Such a rite as this certainly contains an 
element of imitation, but only because the savage 
is a man of action, ■who ‘ dances out his religion.’ 
Wien he wants wind or rain, he does not, in the 
lowest states of culture, prostrate himself before 
his remote All-Father, but gathers certain people 
together, often members of a water-totem, to 
perform magico-religious rites. Thus he expresses 
by actions, sometimes accompanied by suitable 
exclamations, his inmost desire. Rain-making 
ceremonies, therefore, may be described as out- 
ward and visible signs of inward emotions and 
longings. 

It is not surprising that primitive ritual is often 
imitative, since it represents symbolical!}’ that 
which in higher cult is expressed by utterances. 
Frazer’s theory'of imitative magic does not take 
into account the emotional and representative 
aspect of rudimentary religion — the pent-up desire 
to act discharging itself on the mere symbol of 
the object. In developed magic the operator is 
more or less aware that he is dealing inth a 
symbol, yet, in his need for emotional relief, bo 
makes himself believe that the desired effect, 
though enacted on the symbol, is actually trans- 
mitted to the real object.® What applies to magic 
in general is equally applicable to rain-making in 
particular. 

A modem community is chiefly dependent upon 
the ■iveather for its incomings and outgoings, and 
for the variation in the prices of bread and vege- 
tables, yet even so it is not easy for ns to under- 
stand a condition of life in which a bad harvest 
means starvation. But in primitive society, where 
the food-supply is governed directly by the rain- 
fall, the attitude of man towards the weather is 
one of grave anxiety calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
outlet somewhere. This they do in representative 
and emotional ceremonies to produce the desired 
result. 

* Marcus Antoninus, v. 7. 

2 pt. i., T/te Mfifiic Art, p. 247. 

* Cf. R. R. Marett, Tm Thrtmold of ReligiovCi, London, 1014 
ch. H. 
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When the savage wants thunder to bring rain, 
be does not imitate it, hut simply swings Ins bull- 
roarer in order that he may actually make it. It 
is not a noise like thunder that ho imagines he 
hears, but the thunder itself. It is only as the 
belief in mngico-religions practices declines that 
primitive ideas of making or being a thing de- 
generate into a merely imitative coremonv, a piece 
of frivolous and valueless mimicry. Thus the 
prayer attitude is but the more developed e.\- 
pression of the hope and faith with which the 
so-called ‘magical ‘ rite is instinct. 

LiTERATinii!.— The nuthorilics are quoted in tho nrt. ; cf. 
I. E. Harrison, Ancient Art ond Jtilnal, London, IBIS: 
E, O. James, Primitire Pituat and Beliefs do. 1017; and 
artt Qod, SIAOIC, Has*, Wateiu E, 0. JAMES. 

RAINBOW.— See Pkodioies and Portents, 
vol. X. p, 371 f. 

RAJPUT. — Rajput (Skr. rajnpntra, 'a king’s 
son,’ ‘a prince’) is the general term applied to a 
group ot septs which constitute the so-called 
‘military’ class of Indio. At tho census of 1911 
they numbered 9,430,095, appc.aring in the greatest 
numbers in the Punjab, United Provinces, and 
Bengal. In Kajpnt.’inn, tho head-quarters of the 
tribe, they numbered 675,789. 

1 . Ethnology. — Within the last few years an 
important change of view reganling the origin of 
tho Rajputs has taken pl.ace. Following the uni- 
versal tradition of the Hindus, it was generally 
assumed that they were the direct successors of 
the Ksatriyas, one of the four groups {varna, 
‘colour’) which constituted tlic Vcnic polity. 
According to Manu {Lates, i. 89), the Creator com- 
manded tho Ksntriya ‘to protect tlie people, to 
bestow gifts, to'ofTer sacrificoa, to study (the Veda), 
and to abstain from attacliing bimseif to sensual 
pleasures.’ The true position of this group of septs 
has now been clearly ascertained. 

‘So far back as the time when the DIaloynti of the Buddha 
rent composed, the Kshstrii-as were rtcomiised as on Import- 
antelement In society, and in their oa-n estimation stood lu;;her 
than tho Brahmans. The (act probably is that from very- 
remote days ruling clans ot Kshatnyas essentially simitar to the 
Rajputs of later da,vs, existed and were continually forminv 
new states. Just In the same w-ay as In the mediasv'al perioo. 
But their records have perished, and only a few eiceptlonally 
consplcuons dynasties are at all remembered, and so stand out 
on the paM of history in a manner which does not fully corre- 
spond with the truth. The term Kshatriya was, 1 believe, 
always one of very vague meanlnfr, simply denoting the Hindu 
ruling classes which did not claim Brahman descent. Occasion- 
ally a rija might be a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s 
natural place at court was that of minister rather than that of 
king'Cv. A. Smith, The Party Pist, of Zndia^, Oxford, 1B14, 
p. 40S). 

In the tradition, which in India ranks as history, 
there is a sudden gap : the old Ksatriyas disappear, 
until the 6th and 9tu centuries A.D., when we find 
a group of states under Rajput rulers. But it is 
impossible to say whether these rSjas were merely 
successful adventurers, or how far they were the 
heads of dominant clans. The true situation lias 
now been ascertained from a study of the epigraphie 
evidence in N. and W. India. It is clear that the 
break in the tradition — in otlier words, tho disap- 
pearance of the old Ksatriyas — was the result of tlie 
invasion of India by successive hordes from Central 
Asia. The earliest of these were the Sakas in the 
2nd cent. B.C., followed by the Yueh-clii or Kushans 
intbe Istcent. a.d. It is believed that the chiefs of 
tliese invading hordes rapidly succumbed to tlie in- 
fluence of their new environment, became Hindus, 
and assumed, as ruling princes, the old name of 
K^atriya. But it is stiU uncertain whether the 
pedigrees of any of the ruling clans go hack to this 
period. During the Sth cent. A.D. and the early 
Wirt of the 6th cent, the Iluns (or HQnas, as the 
Hindus called them) made a fresh invasion, 
and crushed the Hindu polity. They settled 


principally in tho Panjfib and RajputTina, their 
most important group being that of tho Gurjarn.s, 
who, in name at least, are represented by tho 
modem Gfljars (ARjB vi, 453). The Gurjaras 
founded important kingdoms, and gave their name 
to the province of Guj.arfit. These Gurjaras were 
soon admitted to tho status of Hindus, and we are 
thus enabled to interpret the strange legend of the 
lire sacrifice at Mount Aba {ERE i. 61 f.). Their 
passing through tho fire was a mode of expressing 
the purgation which they underwent ; their impur- 
ity was removed, and tfiey hee.ame fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste system ( W. Crooke, ‘ Rajputs and 
Malirnttas,’ JRAI xl. [1910] 42). 

In later times the same process of introduction 
into the Rftjput body 1ms continued. Many chiefs 
of the so-called aboriginal races, with their fol- 
lowers, have marked their rise to the status of 
rulers by assuming the title of RSjpnts, which, as 
has been said, merely implies the fact that they 
claim to he rajas or cadets of a ruling house. For 
further details of tliis, the most recent and import- 
ant advance in our knowledge of Indian ethno- 
graphy, see Smith, p. 412 If. ; Crooke, p. 41 fi". ; 
yjtr i.v. pt. i. [1901] 44311'., where full details and 
references will he found. 

This mixed body, containing perhaps some sur- 
vivors of the older Ksatriyas, reinforced by 
foreigners and aborigines, being tlius admitted to 
Rajput status, were naturally desirous of authen- 
ticating their descent. Complacent hards, like 
the heralds of modem times, were ready to provide 
p^igrees linking the new ruling class with the 
gods and ancient heroes, just as Livy and Virgil 
affiliated the new Roman Empire with the heroes 
of the Trojan war. Hence arose the mass of legend 
assigning to various septs their descent from the 
sun or moon or other gods, or from tlie heroes who 
fought in the great war described in the MahS,- 
bltdrata epic. These legendary pedigrees are 
recorded in great detail by J. Tod, tho enthnsiastio 
historianoftlieRfljputs, inliisAtinafso/Rajajf’Aan. 

2 . Religion. — As might be expected from what 
has already been said, the Rfijput cults and beliefs 
are of a mixed type, including those taught by 
their hards and Brfihmans who trace their pedi- 
grees to gods or legendary heroes, and those of the 
foreign or aboriginal stocks from which tho Rajputs 
are derived. 

(rt) The place of Rajputs in the development of 
Hinduism . — In the early Hindu period talcs are 
told wliich describe the antagonism between tlie 
If^atriya and tlie BrBIiinan. Some refractory 
rajas arc said to have opposed the pretensions of the 
Brahmans (Manu, Laws, vii. 38-42). VKvamitra, a 
ICsatriya, is said to have attained the rank of a 
Brahman (Muir, Orig. Skr. Tacts, i. [1858] SSfT.). 
The same feeling appears in the rise of the Bliakti- 
marga, or tlie monotlieistic Bh.agavata religion, 
which was tho work of Kjatriyas (ERE ii. 537 ff,). 
In the same way, hotli Buddliism and Jainism were 
the result of a Rfijput reaction against the claim 
of Brfihmans to retain the monopoly of admission 
into the ascetic orders {ERE vi. 694, vii. 209). 
Even at t)ie present day some Rfijput septs assign 
a liigher rank to the bard than to the Brahman, 
and this feeling is encouraged by the notorious 
laxity of practice among some classes of Brfihmans 
in Rfijpntfina [ERE vi. 693). But the Brahmans are 
anxious to accept the new situation, and by politic 
concessions to Rfijput feeling lose no opportunity 
of regaining their position in the courts of the 
reigning princes. 

(i)_C«/f of Siva and the mother-goddesses.—As a 
martial race, many Rfijputs favour tlie cult of Siva- 
Mahfideva combined with that of his consorts, the 
latter being largely draini from the non-Arj’nn 
races, but now freely admitted into Hinduism 
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If, as some believe, the cult of Siva had its origin 
in the Himalaya, we ma 3 ' suspect that it was in- 
troduced, or rapidly assimilated, bj' the Scythian 
or Hun invaders, vasudeva, king of the Kushans 
(c. A.D. 140-173), figured on his coins the image of 
Siva with that of his bull, Nandi (Smith, p. 272). 
The chief ^aiva temple in ]R5jputana is that known 
as Eklingil, * he that is worsliipped under the form 
of a single li'iaam.’ It is also known as Kaila- 
spurl. Mount liailasa being the Himalaj'an seat of 
the god. It is situated 12 miles from Udaipur, 
the capital of Jlewar (H. D. Erskine, Eajputana 
Gazetteer, ii. A. [1908] 106; Tod, i. 409 fl.). The 
Eanas of Mewar combine the functions of prince 
and priest, and are known as the lUce-regents 
(diwan) of the god (Tod, i. 182). With the cult of 
Siva is combined that of his consort Durga. In 
another form she is known as Mama Devi, ‘ mother 
of the gods,’ and round her image are grouped 
those of the other gods (i6. i. 653). Again, ns 
Gaurl, the ‘yellow’ or ‘brilliant’ goddess, prob- 
ably representing the ripe corn, she is the subject 
of a special cult, when at the Gangaur festival her 
image is taken to the lake at Udaipur and cere- 
monially bathed, possibly in order to free her from 
the last year’s pollution, or as a rain charm ; as in 
the worship of the Bona Dea, no male may be 
present at the rite (li. i. 644 ; lA xxrv. [19(jG] 61). 
She is also worshipped .os Annapiirna, ‘ she whp is 
possessed of food,’ and her mimic marriage to Siva 
13 performed (Tod, i. 455). In other forms she is 
worshipped as Sakambharl, ‘nourisher of herbs,’ 
Mata JanamI, ‘ the birth mother,’ and Asapurna, 
‘ she who fulfils desire.’ 

(c) Kr^na . — In Rajput belief Krsna is the deified 
hero of the Yadava tribe, and he has his seat at 
Mathura {q.v.), where he sports with the gopU, or 
milkmaids. In another form, at Dwirka, he is 
god of the dark storm-cloud (J. Kennedy, dT! AS, 
1907, p. 961 ff.). His shrine is at Nathdwara, 30 
miles N.N.E. of the citj’ of Udaipur. His image 
is said to have been removed from Mathura to 
escape the persecution of Aurangzib ; when the 
cart came to this place, the god refused to go 
farther, and a shrine was erected for him, which 
is a sanctuary for criminals, receiving donations 
from merchants throughout the Hindu world, and 
his pontiff is a personage of great sanctity and 
authoritj^ (Tod, i. 415 ff.). It is strange that the 
gentle ICrsna should be worshipped side by side 
with Siva. On the whole, his cult has exercised a 
good effect on Rajput society, and Tod quotes a 
case in which he interposed to prevent sati (i. 423). 

(d) Ancestor-cjilts.—At is the primary duty of the 
Rajput to visit the cenotaphs of his ancestors in 
the season of mourning, and to feed their hungry 
ghosts. Special veneration is paid to the mouia- 
sati, or place of sacrifice of faithful wives. 

‘TheEaiput never enters these places ot silence but to per- 
form stated rites, or anniversary offering of flowers and water 
to the manes of his ancestors ‘ {t6- 1. 62). 

He also venerates the heroes of his sept, as in the 
remarkable court at Jlandor, which contains images 
of the heroes of the Rathors (li. i. 573 f.). 

(e) Tutelary deities. — Each sept worahips its 
tutelary goddess ; Rathasen or Rashtrasena is the 
embodied luck of the Sesodias of Jlewar, as Nag- 
nedia, the serpent, protects the Rathors, and 
Vaj'an Mata the Chavadas, while Khetrapala, 
‘the field- watcher,’ is the patron of agriculture (ib. 
i. 225 n.). The patron god or goddess of the sept 
used to accompany the chief to battle. On one 
occasion the Rathor god fell into the hands of the 
Kachhwahas of Jaipur. Their prince took him to 
his capital, wedded him to . the Jaipur goddess, 
and returned him with his compliments to his 
defeated adversary. ‘Such,’ says Tod (ii. 87), 
‘were the courteous usages of Rajput chivaliy.' 


The tutelary god of Kotah is Brajnath or ICrsna, 
and the chief at every battle used to carry’ ids 
golden image on his saddle. He too was lost in 
battle, and it was many years before he was restored, 
‘to the great joy of every Kara’ {ib. ii. 413). ’ 

if) Cult of youthful heroes. — The cult of the 
youthful hero {ptttra) is common anic.ig the Eaj- 
uts. Laut, the young hero of Ajmer, is worshipped 
y the Chauhan sept, and, as he wore at the time 
of his death a silver chain anklet, this ornament is 
tabn to the children of the sept (Tod, i. 200 n.). 
The cult is not confined to youths. The queen of 
Ganor, who killed by means of a poisoned robe 
the JlusalmSn who attempted to outrage her, 
receives no special worship, but in the spirit of 
sympathetic magic a visit to her tomb cures tertian 
ague (ib. i. 497). 

(g) Worship of natural objects. — Water-spirits 
are honoured by throwing coco-nuts into the water. 
The spirit of the BanSs river used to raise her hand 
over the water to receive the offering, but, as in 
the common fairy-gift legend, ‘since some unhal- 
lowed hand tlirew a stone in lieu of a coco-nut, 
the arm has been withdrawn ’ (ib. i. 527 ; PS i. 
287 ff.). There was a sun fountain at Valablu, 
whence at the summons of Raja SUaditya, the 
seven-headed horse which bears the chariot of the 
sun rose to bear him to battle (Tod, i. 179), 

(A) Snahe-tcorship. — The Pushkar lake is pro- 
vided with a remarkable snake legend indicating 
a conflict of cults (C. C. Watson, Sajputana 
Gazetteer, i. A. [1904] 19). The Nagpauchami 
festival, ‘the cobra’s fifth,’ is celebrated in its 
honour (Tod, i. 462). The usual tales are told of 
the serpent protecting or recognizing the true heir 
to the throne (t6. i. 236, ii. 281). The worship of 
snake heroes, like Tejaji, Gugil, and Pipa, is 
common (Pi? i. 213 f.; Tod, i. 680). 

(t) Sacred animals and trees. — Next to the cow, 
the boar is sacred to the Rajput, and possibly r^re- 
sents the com-spirit {GB^, pt. v.. Spirits of the Com 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, i. 298 ff.). Birds 
of augury are carefully protected, and the pigeon, 
as the bird of love, has become associated with the 
erotic cult of Krsna, and is still regularly fed at 
every courthouse in Rajputana. Among trees the 
varieties of the fig are especially sacrem It was 
from a pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa) that Ssapfirna, 
the tutelary goddess of Bumu, appeared to protect 
the queen (Tod, ii. 368). 

( f) Festivals. — ^The Rajput festivals are numerous 
and interesting. The reader may be referred for 
details to Tod’s classical account (i. 444 ff.). But, 
when he compares the ritual with that of Egypt 
and other countries to the west of India, it must 
be remembered that his theories are, to a large 
extent, obsolete. 

LnsttATURE.— The classical authority is J. Tod, Jnncb and 
Antiquities of RojasVhan, 2 vols., London, 1829-32 (the original 
ed. is now very scarce, but it hns been often reprinted; the 
references in the text are from Routledge’s popular ed., London, 
1914). For the Rajputs of districts outside Rajputana see A. 
K. Forbes, Ros Sldta, London, 1878 ; H. A. Rose, Glossary oj 
the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and thefi. If'. Frontier Pro- 
vines, vols. ii., iii., Lahore, 1911-14 ; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab 
Ethnography, Calcutta, 1833 ; W. Croohe, Tribes and Castes 
of the AT. ir. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1S95 ; R. V. Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, London, 19ia 

W. Crooke. 

RAMAISM. — I. History. — ^Vaisnavism, one of 
the two main divisions of the Hindu religion, in- 
cludes, besides the worshippers of Visnn in his 
proper form as a supreme personal god, two large 
sects embracing not only the great majority of the 
"i’aisnavites, but also a very considerable portion of 
the Hindus of to-day. These two parties are the 
votaries respectively of Visnn’s two last incarna- 
tions, Krsna and Eama.i The cult of Rfima as a 
chief god at the present day prevails over an ex- 
1 See art. ISCARXAnos (Indian), vol. vii. p. 113. 
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tensive area in India. But Ilauia was at first only 
an epic hero ; for in the original part (hks. ii.- 
vi.) of the ifnnidyaria (g.o.), which celebrates his 
life and deeds, he is represented as an essentially 
human character. On the other hand, in hks. i. 
and vii., which are admittedly later additions, his 
divine nature is fully accepted. In another passage 
also (vi; 117), which is without doubt an interpola- 
tion, the gods, with Brahma at their head, appear 
and declare Kama, who had till then regarded 
himself as a man, to be Narayana, i.e. Vi?nu, the 
highest god. The character of RSma, already a 
model of morality as the hero of the Ramdyana, 
was still more exalted by later poets, including 
those of thePiird7iasand especially by Bhavabhuti 
(first half of the 8th cent. A.D.), the author of two 
Sanskrit dramas concerned with the life of Rama. 
Having thus become immensely popular, the epic 
hero was before the lapse of many centuries gener- 
ally acknowledged, by a people ever prone to deifica- 
tion, as an incarnation — an already familiar feature 
of the Hindu religion — of the supreme god Visnu. 
Though there is not sufficient evidence to show 
exactly when Rama came to be accepted as an 
avatar, there is good reason to regard this belief 
as having already existed in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Thus in the 10th canto of 
Kalidasa’s epic, the Baghuvarnia, which dates from 
the first half of the 5th cent. A.D., the poet, before 
relating the story of Rfima’s birth, represents Visnu 
ns promising to be bom as a son of King Daiaratha 
for the destruction of the demon Ravana. The 
Vdyu Pttrdna, which probably belongs to the same 
century, also refers to his divine character. Much 
later, A.D. 1014, we find the Jain author Amita^ati 
making the statement that Rama was regarded as 
the all-knowing, all-pervading protector of the 
world. But, though the divinity of Rama had thus 
been recognized for centuries, there is no evidence 
that any cult in his honour existed during this Ion" 
period. It cannot, however, have been established 
much later than the llth century A.D. Thus 
Madhva {q.v.), othenvise called Anandatirtha (the 
founder, in the 13th cent,, of a Vaisnava sect, 
which aimed at confuting not only Sankara’s theory 
of the unreality of the universe and the identity of 
the human soul with the supreme deity, but also 
Ramanuja’s doctrine that God is the material cause 
of the world), is declared to have brought the 
image of Rama from Badarikasrama in the Hima- 
laya, and to have sent his pupil Naraharitirtba to 
Jagannatha in Orissa, about A.D. 1264, to bring 
back what were called the original idols of 
RSma. Hemadri, a voluminous Sanskrit writer 
who flourished in the latter half of the 13th cent., 
describes the ceremony connected with the birth 
of Rama on the 9th day of the bright half of the 
month Chaitra (March-April), An indication of 
the comparative lateness of the cult of Rama as an 
incarnation is the fact that, among the 24 names 
of Visnu that are repeated at the present day by 
Vaisnavites at the bemnning of every ceremony 
which they perform, the name of Rama does not 
occur, though those of two other incarnations, the 
D\varf and the Man-lion, are mentioned. Again, 
while theordinaryceremoniesof Vaisnavism include 
a repetition even of Vedic mantras, or formulte, 
this IS not the case in the cult of Rama. At the 
present day every Hindu is familiar with Rama’s 
exploits, and throughout the length and breadth 
of India his name is on every one’s lips irrespec- 
tively of class, caste, or creed. Thus, when friends 
meet, they often greet each other by uttering 
Rama’s name twice (• Ram, Ram ’). No name is 
more frequently "iven to children, and none is 
more often invoked at funerals and in the hour of 
death. 

2. Literature. — ^The literature of Rflmaism is of 


late origin. There exist in the first place various 
manuals which describe the forms of Blima-worship 
by means of mantras, or fomiul®, and magic 
circles, like those prescribed in the Satvata-Samhita 
for the worship of Vasudeva (Visnu). There are 
besides a few works that set forth the doctrines of 
the Ramaite faith. The A dhydtma-ram&yan a aims 
throughout at expounding the divinity of Rama 
and explaining the relation of the individual soul 
to him ns the supreme soul. Sita and Rama are 
introduced by the author as the exponents of the 
doctrines inculcated in this work. 'The fifth canto 
of the last book is entitled Bama-gtta, ‘ the Song 
of Rama,’ which is intended to correspond to the 
Krsnaite Bhagavad-gitd [q.v.), and which is nar- 
rated by Rama to his brother Lak^mana, the 
counterpart of Arjuna in the parallel poeni. The 
teaching is monistic throughout, the world and 
the individual soul being described as illusory, 
while the one supreme spirit, here Rama, alone 
really exists. Composed of extracts from older 
writings, it has no claim to any connexion with 
Vedic literature. It is also mentioned as a modem 
treatise by Ekanatha, a Mahfirastra saint of the 
16th cent., in his Bhavartha-rdmdyana. There 
is another Ramaist work (published at Madras) 
also entitled Bama-gita, which is composed in 18 
chapters like the original Bhagavad-gita. Its con- 
tents are narrated by RSma to Honuman. It is a 
very modern compilation, for it professes to be 
based on the lOS Vpanisads, some of which are 
unmistakably very recent. VHiat may be regarded 
as the Bible of the Ramaites is the Bdmcharit- 
mdnas, an adaptation of AhilmSki’s Bdmdyaya, 
composed in Hindi by TnlasI D5sa, the greatest of 
modem Hindu poets, in the 16th century. What 
the Bhdaavata Purdna and the Bhagavad-giid are 
to the Krsnaite, Tulasl Dasa’s poem, together with 
the Sanskrit Bdmdyana, is to the many millions 
in N. India whose vernacular tongue is Hindi. 

3. Doctrine. — The following are the doctrines 
held by all Ramaites in common : (1) the deity is 
not devoid of qualities (ns is brahman, the im- 
personal world-soul of Sankara) ; (2) Visnu is the 
supreme deity and should be the object of worship 
together with LaksmI, his wife ; (3) Rama is the 
human incarnation, or avatar, of Visnu ; (4) 
Ramanuja and all the great teachers who have 
succeeded him are also avatars of Visnu. The 
first three of these doctrines afford a parallel to 
the conceptions of W estern religion. Like J ahweh, 
Visnu is a personai supreme deity who is an object 
of ivorship, while the relation of Kama, as a human 
manifestation of the supreme deity, to Visnu is 
analogous to that of Christ to God. The Ramaist 
attitude resembles that of a Western deist who 
might adopt Christ as the main object of his de- 
votions. 

4. Sub-sects. — Ramannnda, fifth disciple in suc- 
cession from Ramanuja, from whose school he 
seceded, was the founder of the Ramaite sect which 
goes by the name of Ram.awats, in the 14th centuiy.’ 
A teacher named Kllh, separated from Rdmananda 
by a successive series of several disciples, founded 
the Khaki [q.v.) sect, which is a striking example 
of the tendency of Hinduism to eclecticism and 
compromise. See also art. Ramauuja. 

I/TTERATCRT!. — H. H. Wilson, A Skttch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, new ed. (Select Works, i.), London, 1S81, np. 46, 
64-B7, 63-C5, 671., 63 i.; W, J. Wilkins, I/odem Hinduism, 
do. 1837 ; G. A. Grierson, JA xxii. [1803] 227 ; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1S91; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaifvnvism, Saivism, and Hinor Religious 
Systems (ssGlAP ui, vi.), Strassburg, 1913, pp. 46-48. 

A. A. Macdonell. 

RAMAKRSIiTA. — Ramakrsna is the adopted 
name of one of the three leaders of the revival of 
Hinduism during the latter half of the 19th cent., 
1 See art. RASfaxaxnls. 
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the other two Being Daj'Snanda Sarasvati (1824-83) 
and Svaml VivekJnanda (1862-1902). All three 
adopted in early" jwftli the life of the ascetic 
devotee— striking iflnstrations of the deeply-rooted 
conviction which prevails among Hindus that re- 
nunciation Iq.v.) is the highest relijnoua ideal, and 
which for more than two thousand years has led 
innumerable young Indians to give up home, 
marriage, property, and money for the attainment 
of union with Goil. 

I. Life. — Gadiidhar Chatterji, the son of a poor 
but orthodox Brahman, was bom on 20tli i’eb. 
1834, in the village of Kamarpukur, situated in 
the Hugli district of Bengal. Losing his father 
when he was seventeen, he migrated to C.alcntta, 
where for a few years he earned his living ns a 
piijdri, or ministrant attending to the worship of 
the household idols in Hindu families. In 1855, 
when a temple of the goddess Kill!, built on the 
bank of the Ganges by a rich Bengali lady named 
E5ni ]^smoni, a few miles from Calcutta, ■was 
opened, his elder brother was appointed chief 
priest, while he himself not long after became one 
of the assistants. His religious instinct, of which 
he hod shown signs as a boy, now developed into 
passionate worship of the image of ICfill in the 
temple. Thinking of her as the mother of the 
universe and as his own mother, ho used to sing 
hymns, talk, and pray to her by the hour till he 
became unconscious of the outer world. He would 
then pass into the state of relimous trance called 
samaahi, which often lusted for hours, and in 
which the action of the pulse and the heart became 
imperceptible. AVTicn he was twenty-five, his 
relatives, hoping tp cure him of his religious 
ecstasies, induced him to undergo the usual cere- 
mony of child-marriage, though liis bride was only 
si.x and would not live with him as his wife till she 
was eleven or twelve years old. Returning to the 
temple and being now convinced that it was 
possible to see the deity visibly, he renewed his 
devotions with such intensity that he neglected 
his duties and could no longer retain his olHcial 
position. So he left the temple and settled in a 
neighbouring wood, where for the next twelve 
years he lived a life of strenuous prayer and self- 
repre-ssion in continuous efforts to attain union 
vith God. Having as yet received no education 
or training, he was helpm during this period in his 
aspirations first by a Br5Iiman nun, who instructed 
liira in yoga, or the system of exercises producing 
mental concentration, and in the Tantras, or 
manuals dealing with the worship of Kftll and the 
theology concerned with her cult. Afterwards he 
came for nearly a year under the influence of an 
ascetic named TotSpuri, who expounded to him 
the monistic Vedanta doctrine of Sankara, that 
God is impersonal, that the human soul is identical 
with God, that the world is an illusion, and who 
taught him the highest stage of religious trance 
in which every trace of consciousness disappears. 
Totapuri also initiated him as a sannydsi, or 
ascetic who renounces every worldly attachment. 
In accordance with the practice of such devotees, 
G.adadhar now assumed a new name. Hencefor- 
ward he was known os Ramakr?na ; and later he 
received from his friends the title of Paramahamsa, 
which is given only to ascetics of profound know- 
ledge and sanctity. After Totflpuri’s departure 
he lived for six months almost continuously in a 
state of exalted religious trance. This condition 
ended in a severe attack of dj-sentery, from which, 
however, he recovered after a month or two. 

R5makr?na now entered on a new phase of re- 
ligions aspiration — the craving to realize the 
Vai?nava ideal of pa^ionate love for God. This 
aim he sought to realize by imagining himself one 
of the great devotees of ancient stories. Thus at 


length in a trance he saw the beautiful form of 
Kr?na. Now he was satisfied ; he had at last 
achieved mental peace. By this time (1871) he 
was thirty-seven years of age and was becoming 
famous. His wife, who was now eighteen, came 
to see him. When he explained that, being a 
sannyd^, he could not live with her as her husband, 
she agreed to reside at the temple as his pupil and 
be taught by him how to serve God; she thus 
remained a devoted disciple till the end of his life. 
She survived her husband many years, during 
which she regarded him as an incarnation of God 
Himself, and endeavoured to further the work 
that he liad begun. 

Though .as an ascetic he no longer had any caste, 
ho now began to feci that he had not yet given up 
his BrShman prejudices towards the lower orders. 
Having aceordingly resolved to do the work of 
men of the lowest caste, he acted as a scavenger in 
the temple and cleansed it like a Pariah during the 
night. He also collected and ate the fragments of 
food left by the beggars who were daily fed at the 
temple, and who included Muhammadans, out- 
castes, and bad characters. 

The last stage in his religious development was 
the result of a new ilesire that arose in him to 
know and understand other religions. Thus he 
went to live with A Muhammadan saint, becom- 
ing temporarily a Muliammadan in dress, manner 
of life, and religious practice. He then turned 
to Christianity and once saw Jesus in a vision, 
being unable for three days after to think or 
spe.ak of anything else but of Him and His love. 
These experiences led him to the conclusion that 
all religions are true, ns being various paths 
leading to the same goal. 

At the end of 1872 one of his intimate friends, 
Pandit Vni$nnva ChnraB, took him to Calcutta, 
where he stayed till the beginning of the following 
year. During this visit he made the acquaintance 
of Dayfinanda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj. About 1875 Keshab ChnnderSen, one of 
the leaders of the BrSbma Sam5j, made the ac- 
guaintance of Rimakrena, and, becoming deeply 
impressed by his devotion and conversation, went 
to see him often, occasionally accompanied by a 
number of his adherents, and drew public attention 
to his merits both by talking and by writing about 
him. The result was that Ramakr^na was now 
visited at his temple by many educated Hindus 
from Calcutta, and also made the acquaintance of 
the young men who became his attached pupils 
and continued his work after his death. His con- 
versation is described as brilliant, and was listened 
to by many noted Indians who went to see him at 
his temple. During the last seven years of his 
life he was constantly engaged in talking to Ids 
visitors. He never wrote anything, even in this 
last period ; but his disciples made copious notes 
in Bengali of his sayings, of which several collec- 
tions were published after his death. He was 
essentially a conversationalist, and not a formal 
instructor; indeed, he regularly disclaimed the 
status of a guru, or teacher. According to the 
testimony of his most celebrated disciple, Svaml 
Vivekananda, his conversation was of two main 
types. On the one hand, he represented himself 
as the servant of all human beings and would never 
claim any high position. On the other hand, he 
would speak of himself not only as possessing all 
power and all knowledge, but as the re-incamated 
soul that had once been bom ns Rfima, m Krsna, 
or os Buddha. Such things were not said in any 
spirit of arrogance, but ns a result of his intense 
realization of the Vedftnta doctrine of the identity 
of the individual soul with the impersonal God. 

The incessant labour of speaking to the increas- 
ing crowds of men and women that came to see 
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him at the temple of Daksinesvara at last told on 
his health. In 1835 he began to suller from an 
affection of the throat, which after a time developed 
into cancer. He was removed to Calcutta, where 
he was attended by the best physicians. They 
adrdaed him to keep the strictest silence ; hut he 
could not refrain from addressing the crowds that 
gathered wherever he went. He would still fall 
into trances, on awaking from which he would 
talk incessantly as before. Even when his throat 
became so constricted that he could hardly swallow 
even liquid food, he continued his efforts, cheerful 
and undaunted, till 15th March 1886. On that 
day he fell into a samadhi from which he never 
returned. After his death a group of his disciples 
decided to devote their lives to the spread of his 
teaching, and to become sannyasls. The most 
prominent of these was Narendra Nath Dutt, a 
Bengali, who on becoming an ascetic took the 
name of Vivekananda. 

2. Habits and character. — Ramakrsna had not 
many personal traits. Though a sannydsi, he not 
only di-essed, but lived, like an ordinary Bengali. 
He is described by one of his disciples as distin- 
guished by profound humility and childlike tender- 
ness, the outward manifestation of which was a 
singular sweetness of expression. His character 
was simple, for every detail of his life can be 
explained from the one motive of a passion for 
God, which mastered his whole being. It was this 
that made him at an early age enter the life of a 
sannydsl, in which he renounced all earthly ties 
and by tremendous self-repression completely con- 
quered the sex instinct and acquired a hatred of 
money. His aversion to gold and silver became 
so great that he could not even touch them, and 
the simple contact of a coin, even when he was 
asleep, would make him shrink convulsively. In 
his later days he could touch no metal, not even 
iron. Mathuraniitha, the son-in-law of the found- 
ress of the temple, repeatedly offered to hand the 
temple over to him together with a property yield- 
ing an income of 25,000 rupees a year, but he 
refused and threatened to leave the place if the 
offer were pressed. A gift of 25,000 rupees pressed 
on him by another wealthy man was similarly 
declined. His deep sincerity and exclusive de- 
votion to God won him the boundless love and 
reverence of his disciples, who regarded him as a 
divine person. 

3. Belief. — ^Kamakrsna had no proper education. 
He knew no Sansknt and scarcely any English, 
and he possessed no scholarly knowledge even of 
Bengali. Never having had any systematic train- 
ing in philosophy, and deriving, with the aid of a 
retentive memory, practically all tliat he knew of 
it from his occasional intercourse with the religious 
teachers with wliom he came in contact at his 
temple, he neither was nor claimed to be the 
founder of a new religion. His belief regarding 
God and the relation of God to man and tlie world 
was based on the Vedan t a system. It may be 
summed up thus ; God is unknowable and utterly 
beyond the reach of man ; on the other hand, every 
human being and every thing that exists is a 
manifestation of God, who is so truly all that is 
that everything that happens is in a sense done 
by Him, and therefore moral distinctions become 
obliterated in Him. Hence, as he looked upon 
every human being as a manifestation of God, 
Kamakrsna would, if he met an unfortunate, bow 
down before her in adoration. Like every ordinary 
Hindu, he also regarded all deities as manifesta- 
tions of the impersonal Supreme Soul. But he 
believed the goddess Kali to be the chief manifesta- 
tion cf God as the divine mother of the universe. 
He worshipped her more than any other divinity, 
and that by means of idols ; for he implicitly held 


the Hindu belief that the divinity fills every one 
of his own idols with his presence. He further 
shared the ordinary Hindu idea of the yuru, or 
spiritual teacher, declaring that the disciple should 
never criticize his own fftint and must unquestion- 
ingly obey his behests. Thus he was a true Hindu, 
and was always ready to defend the whole of 
Hinduism. In these respects he was only one of 
the multitude of very devoted Hindus who miglit 
have lived at any time during the last 2000 
years. 

4. Distinctive doctrine. — Wliat differentiated his 
belief from that of other revivers of Hinduism was 
the doctrine that all religions are true, because in 
their inner essence they are identical, and that 
Mch man should therefore remain in the religion 
in which he has been born. In order to illustrate 
the idea of the harmony of all religions and of the 
part played by Ramakrsna in introducing it to 
Keshab Chunder Sen, a pupil of his caused to be 
painted a symbolical picture in which a Christian 
church, a Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu 
temple appear in the background, while on one 
side in fpnt Rilmakr^na is pointing out to Keshab 
a group in which Christ and Chaitanya are danc- 
ing together, and a Muhammadan, a Confucianist, 
a Sikh, a Farsi, an Anglican, and various Hindus 
are standing round. K5makrsna’s universalistic 
theory of the truth of nil religions furnishes a 
strong defence of Hinduism because it implies that 
no Hindu should abandon his religion either as a 
whole or in any of its individual doctrines.^' 

Litbratusb. — F. Max Mliller, Itamakrithaa : Bis Life and 
SayintjSt London, 1898 (the best biopraphy, together with a 
collection of Ramakiyna^B sayings) ; P. C. mozumdar, Parama- 
hathstt RamakTishx<a\ Calcutta, 1910 ; !M. N. Gupta], The 
Gospel of Sri RAvnaKtishna, Madras, 1912 ; Svaml VivekS- 
nanda, iiy itasler (a lecture), Calcutta, 1011 ; J. N. Farquhar, 
Modem Religious Movements in /ndia, New York, 191S, pu. 
18S-200. The work of the Ramakffpa mission Is described m 
the Hindoo Patriot, 14th Oct. 1012. 

A. A. Macdoneli,. 

RAMANANDIS, RAMA-WATS.— TheRSma- 
nandts or Ramawnts are an important Vaijnavn 
sect in N. India, numbering from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000. Their founder was Ramananda, n 
teacher who was fifth in descent from R&manujn 
(g.i>.), the BhaktamSla giving the succession as 
(1) Rfimaunja, (2) IJcviiclifirya, (3) Hariyilnanda, 
(4) RSghnvfinnndn, (5) R&roananda. According to 
the N. Indian tradition regarding E&mnnanda’s 
life and times, Rftghavananda was a prominent 
teacher of the Sri Vaisnava church founded by 
Ramftnuja. He travelled over India spreading its 
doctrines, and finally settled in Benares. In the 
year 4400 of the Kaliyugn, corresponding to A.D. 
1299,* Ramfinnnda was bom at Frayaga, tbe 
modem Allahabad. His father was a Kanyakubja 
Brahmana named Punyasadann (or BhQrikarma 
or Dbvala), and his mother’s name was SuSila. 
The child was named Ramadatta, and, ns he grew 
up, he acquired knowledge rapidly, so that by the 
time he was twelve years oid he had become a 
finished pandita, and went to Benares to study 
religious philosophy. There he attached himself 
to a Smhrta teacher, who followed the Advaita 
philosophy of Sahkarachfirya.’ One day he 
happened to meet Raghavananda, who had the 
power of foretelling future events, and who ex- 
pressed his sorrow that Ramadatta had not yet 
taken refuge with Hari (i.c. Rfima), ns his days 
were fulfilled and he had but a short time to live. 
Ramadatta returned to his Smartn teacher and 
reported the conversation. The teacher had to 

I So all native authorities. Bhapnvkn PrasSda (Bhahtamdla, 
p. 482) refers to eight or nine, and quotes three. Tradition 
says that it was 162 years after Riiuanuja’s death, which would 
thus have occurred in A.n. 1187. 

B It Is noteworthy that both Eamanuf a and Rdmlnanda are 
represented as having begun by being followers of Sahkara, 
and later to have seen the error of their ways. 
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confess that the prediction was a true one, and 
that he himself could offer no remedy. He there- 
fore recommended him to throw himself on the 
mercy of Ra^havananda. Ramadatta did so, and 
Raghavananda received him, taught him the Sn 
Vai§nava initiatory mantra.} and changed his 
name to Ramananda. He also instructed him in 
the yoga methods of suppression of breath, etc., 
leading the practiser into intense mental absorp- 
tion, and, when the time for his death arrived, 
with their aid, put him into a trance. Death came 
to take him away, but, finding him in this death- 
like condition, departed leaving him unharmed. 
Ramananda then awoke from his trance, and 
thenceforth devoted himself to attending on and 
learning from Raghavananda, who blessed him and 
"ave him the boon of an exceptionally long life.® 
After serving his gura for a considerable time, he 
went on a pilgrimage over the greater part of 
India. A persistent tradition asserts that he even 
visited the island of Gangasagara at the mouth of 
the Ganges, and that there he discovered the site 
of ICapila’s hermitage, all trace of which had long 
been lost. After completing his pilgrimage he re- 
turned to Benares, and settled at PauchgangaGbat, 
where his footprints can still be seen by the 
faithful. 

The Sri Vaisuava church, of which Raghavan- 
anda and Ramananda were members, allows only 
Brahmanas to occupy the post of teaclier, and 
imposes upon all the strictest rules as to the 
preparation and consumption of food, WHien 
liamananda returned from his long wanderings, 
he essayed to rejoin the brotherhood, but they 
refused to receive him, alleging that it must have 
been impossible for him during his peregrinations 
to carry out all these observances. They accord- 
ingly demanded that Raghavananda should impose 
a penance upon him. RarnSnanda resisted this, 
and in the discussion that ensued Raghavananda 
finally solved the problem by deciding that 
Ramananda must go his own way, and might form 
a sect of his own. This quarrel thus resulted in 
one of the most momentous revolutions that have 
occurred in the religious history of N. India, Its 
effects were by no means confined to Ramananda^s 
immediate disciples, for his teaching worked as a 
leaven upon the beliefs of nearly the whole popu- 
lation. Ramananda took his guru at his word, and 
founded the RamSwat sect — also nowadays called, 
after him, the sect of the Ramanandis. The philo- 
sophical system is the same as that of Ramanuja 
{q.v,) and need not detain us; but Ramanuja 
wrote for Brahmanas and in Sanskrit, and imposed 
a rule of ceremonial purity that was strict in the 
extreme. Ramananda, by his expulsion from the 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, was con- 
verted to broader notions. His ethical system was 
based, not on spiritual pride, but on spiritual 
humility. It was developed in various directions 
by his successors, but through all their teaciiing 
we find insistence ever laid upon tw'o great 
principles : (1) that perfect bhakii, or faith in God, 
consists in perfect love directed to God, and (2) that 
all servants of God are brothers. Ramananda 
called his followers *Avadhuta,’ because they 
had ‘shaken off’ the bonds of narrow-miudedness. 
His follower, Kabir, carried this doctrine of 
catholicity still farther, and it reached its full 
development, and — what is more — its general 
acceptance by the masses of Hindostan, seven 
generations later, through the works of modern 
India’s greatest poet, Tulasi Dasa, 

The most striking point about R5mananda*s 

' Om /lamdj/o nama/i. 

2 The legend of this boon Is of some importance. Ramananda 
does seem actually to have lived to a ureat age. Kabha Pasa 
takes pains to record that he ‘bore his body for a verr Johl' 
time, and tradition says that he lived 111 years. 


teaching, and that tvhicli has so captured the mind 
of India as to be enshrined in a proverbial saying, 
is that, so long as a man or •ivoman has genuine 
loving faith in the Supreme, his or her caste and 
position in life are matters of no importance. 
The Sri Vaisiiavas admitted only Brahmanas as 
teachers, and only people of high caste ks lav 
members. But Ramananda permitted no such 
bounds. As the saying referred to above says, ho 
taught : 

jati patipuchhai naAf koJ, 

Hari'ku bhajai^ s6 HaiH-kau A5I, 

* Let no one ask a man's caste or \Tith whom he eats. If a man 
shoivs Jove to Hari, he is Hari's own.’ 

Hari is the name given to the Supreme w'hen 
allusion is made to him as a loving father, and, in 
this character, it is to the incarnation of Visnu as 
Ramachandra, the hero of the Udmdyana, that 
the devotion of Ramananda and his followers was 
more particularly directed. His initiatory mantra^ 
or formula, was the words ‘ Sri Rama,’ tfie saluta- 
tion among members of the community being * Jaya 
Sri Rama,’ * Jaya Rama,* or ‘Sita Rama.’ 

Runiiinanda had twelve chief disciples or 
apostles, and the list shows his disregard for caste 
in matters of religion. They were;^ (1) Anan* 
tananda, (2) Sukhananda, (3) Surasun'lnanda, (4) 
Narahariyananda, (5) Pipa, (6) Kabir, (71 Bliava- 
nanda, (8) SSna, (9) Dhana, (10) Rai Dasa, (11) 
Padmavatl, (12) Surasari. 

Of these nos. 11 and 12 were women. Re^rding PadmE- 
vati nothing is known. Surasari was the wife of Suraaura- 
nanda, and the Bhaktam&la (66) tells a pretty story of how she 
was once wandering alone in the forest praying, when she was 
atUcked by MusaTman robbers. Thereupon REma took the 
form o! a lion, and guarded her, like another Una, till she was 
out of danger. 

Anantananda was Kdm&nanda's first disciple. He is most 
famous as the apostle of tlie Jddhpur country, the king of which 
he converted by a miracle at Sambhar, recalling that' of the 
barren fig-tree In Mk 11^^- (Bhaktamdlat 32). The third In de- 
scentfrom AnantEnanda, Inline of teacher and pupil, wasH&bhE 
Dasa, the author of the Bhaktamdla, 

Sukhananda was a poet. His h 3 ^mDB are famous, and hare 
been collected in a volume entitled the Sukhasdgara {Bhak* 
tamCda, C4). 

Surasurananda, the husband of Surasari, vtas famous for 
his faith. The Bhaktamdla (65) tells a curious story about him, 
the lesson of which reminds us of Alb 718. A wicked ilusalmdn 
pave him and his disciples [cakes secretly mixed with flesh (an 
impurity). He accepted them as food offered in the name of the 
deity, and they all ate the food. Then the Musalmin told the 
discipicsofthe presence of meat in the cakes. They came to their 
masterin alarm atthe defilement that they had incurred. But he 
replied that they bad not eaten the food In faith, and bade them 
vomit. They did so, and meat issued from their mouths. Then 
he vomited, and showed them that by his faith the impure 
meat had been transubstantiated into leai'es of the holy fmasl* 

S lant. He is of importance, for through himTuIasI DEsa traced 
is descent from Ramananda in line of teacher and pupil. 

A curious legend is told about NarahariySnanda. One day, 
being in want of fuel to dress food for a party of boh’ men, he 
took an axe, and went to a temple of Devi and cutawa}’ from it 
a sufficient portion of wood.'-* D6vi promised, if be would 
desist from spoiling her temple, to give him a daily supply of 
fuel, and so it came about. A covetous and unregeneratc 
neighbour, hearing of this, thought that he would follow the 
saint’s example, but, as soon as he applied his axe, DSri 
attacked him, and wounded him so grievously that, when people 
came for him, thej* found him at death’s door. DSvi spared him 
onli' on condition that for the rest of his life he would supply’ 
Narahariyananda’s W'ants in the wa^’ of fuel {.Bhaktamdla, 67). 

Pipa was a Rajput raja of Gagaraun. He was originally a 
worshipper of Devi, but was commanded by her In a dream to 
become a disciple of Ramaiianda. R.imananda refused to accept 
him, sajnng that he had no dealings with men of war like him, 
and, when Pipa persisted, angrily told him to go and fall into a 
-well. Pipa at once tried to cast himself into the well in the court- 
yard of Ramananda’s house, and was with difficulty stopped by 
the bystanders. Ramananda then took pity on him, and received 
him on probation as a disciple. After a year's trial he was 
fully admitted, abandoned all his early possessions, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of bis family, set out with B.amE- 


1 The list given by Wilson {Religious Sects, p. 66) is incorrect, 
being based on a mistranslation of the Bhaktamdla, 

2 Almost the only stringent duty laid upon the followers of 
REmananda was that of showing hospitalit}' to wandering holy 
men. The necessity of providing the means for this seems to 
have been held to justify almost any course of conduct. We 
shall see extreme Instances of this in the case of PIpE. Cf. also 
the stor 3 * of Dhani, below. 
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mnda on a piljrrimaje to Dy5raka, accompanied by Sita 
Sahachari, one of his nnves, who had become ns ardent a 
devotee ns bimself. 

The Bhakiamftla devotes much space to Pipa, and narrates or 
alludes to a great number of legends regarding him and his wife. 
Some of them are given by Wilson (p. 57 ff.). Two or three of 
the legends regarding Sith Sahachan illustrate the lengths to 
which R^awats are supposed to be willing to go in order to 
fniiil the duty of hospitality to wandering saints. She is repre- 
sented as a peculiarly holy woman and as a devoted wite» and 
yet, on more than one occasion, she was ready' to sacrifice her 
chastity in order to provide the means for carrying out this 
duty, being each time saved from the last extremity by miracu- 
ious interi’ention (Rhahfamdfa, 61). 

Kabir 0*6. 60) was a Musaiman weaver. It was through him 
that Nanak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion, inherited 
much of Ramananda’s teaching (see EBB vii. 632), 

The Bhaktamala gives no particulars concerning BhSva- 
nanda, heyond mentioning his name, nor can the present 
writer find anything about him elsewhere except an anonymous 
couplet praising his devotion to Rama and his wisdom. 

Sena was a barber by caste (for the tradition concerning 1dm 
see art. StSAPAXruls). 

Dhana was a simple peasant. He belonged to the Jat caste, 
which is notorious for the boorishness of its peasant members. 
The account of him given by the Bhahtamfita (62) tells that one 
day some wandering saints asked him for food, and be gave them 
the only grain that there was in the house— that which had 
been reserved for seed. To conceal the pious theft from his 
parents, he proceeded to plough a field, into which he pretended 
to sow the grain. He was subjected to much ridicule from 
neighhours who knew the facts of the case ; but, as time went 
on, a miraculous crop sprang up in the field, which surpassed 
the crops of those who laughed at him. On one occason he 
saw a Brahmapa worshipping a sacred idlaffrdma stone, and, in 
his simplicity, asked him fora similar object oi devotion. The 
other picked up an ordinary’ pebble, and, giving it to the silly 
boor, said, * Here is your god. Take it home and worship it.' 
Dhank, looking upon it as a representation of Rama, carried it 
home, and tended it with great devotion. The god, pleased at 
the simple faith of the peasant lad, came to him in person, in 
the character of a fellow Jat, and served him as a ploughman. 
After some time he recommended Dhana to go to Benares and 
become Ramananda’s disciple. He did so, and, after receiving 
instruction from the teacher, returned home. There he again 
saw his ploughman, and, his eyes being opened, he recognized 
him as Rama. The god then blessed him and departed, and 
Dhana remained at home, carrying on his household duties, and 
worshipping the Supreme. 

Rat Dasa (Bhattamdla, 69)was a Chamiir, or leather-worker, 
and belonged to one of the most degraded and despised castes 
(tor particulars see art. Rai DJsIs). 

This account of Eatnananda’s twelve apostles, 
childish though some of the legends may appear, 
is interesting, and is typical of the doctrine of the 
et^uality of all men and women before God. 
While we may assume that such men as Ananta- 
nanda and Sukhananda were Brahmanas, the list 
also contains a JIusalman, a professional soldier, a 
barber, a boorish Jat, and, lowest of the low, Eai 
Dasa, the Cham5r. Note also the important 
position assigned to women. It is true that in all 
the sects of the Vaisnava reformation (see EBE ii. 
548) women saints are frequently met with, but, 
so far as the present writer is aware, Ramananda 
was the only teacher who placed the sexes on 
an equality by calling two women to be his 
apostles. 

According to modem belief, Eamananda was a 
direct re-incamation of Ramachandra, and each of 
his twelve apostles was also an incarnation of 
some subordinate god or demi-god. Thus Anan- 
tananda \vas an incarnation of Bralimfi, Sukha- 
nanda of Siva, Surasurananda of Narada, Kabir of 
Prahlada, SEn5 of Bhisma, Eai Dasa of Yama, and 
so on. Ramananda borrowed from his predecessors 
the title ananda, ‘joy,’ which he added to the 
names of most of his disciples, to indicate the joy 
of their devotion to Rama. Probably the full 
names of Pipa, Sena, and DhanS were thus 
Pipananda, Senananda, and Dhanananda. Not 
being Brahmanas, tliey could be addressed famili- 
arly, and it is a common familiar custom in India 
to omit the final syllables of a name, just as we 
say ‘Will’ for ‘‘William.’ 

Although the great claim of Ramananda to 
recognition is his insistence on the equality of all 
believers, a corollary of this teaching also deserves 
more than a pa-ssing notice. The doctrines of his 


predecessors, the Ramanujas, were, in N. India, 
taught only’ in Sanskrit. Their scriptures were 
learned books, written for learned men, in a 
learned langiia^e. But, for Ramananda, with dis- 
ciples like Kabir, Pipa, Sena, Dhana, and Eai 
Dasa, who were not Sanskrit scholars, this was 
intolerable. His teaching was therefore everywhere 
in the vernacular, and his followers wrote their 
hymns and other similar compositions in one or 
other of the various dialects of Hindu He himself 
wrote little that has come down to us, but — not to 
mention the less known works of men like Sukha- 
nandn — his successor Kabir was one of the most 
voluminous authors in that language. It was 
largely owing to the influence of Ramananda and 
his followers that Hindi became a literary language, 
and not only was its most shining light, Tulasi 
Dasa, a devout Ramawat, but all his poetry- was 
written under the direct influence of Ramananda’s 
teaching. The debt which the literature of 
Hindostan owes to Eamananda cannot be over- 
estimated. 

While we may be fairly certain that Eamananda 
was bom in a.D. 1299, the date of his death is 
involved in some obscurity’. The popular tradition 
is that he died in Samvat in 1467 (=A.D. 1410). 
This would give him a life of 111 years, which is 
improbable. We can, however, accept the tradi- 
tion, home out, as it is, by the direct statement of 
the Bhaktamala, that he had an exceptionally 
long life, and this would authorize us to state that 
he lived during the greater part of the 14th century 
A.D. He was thus contemporary with the later 
Khilji kinm, and with nearly all the kings of the 
house of Tughlak. In his youth occurred the 
famous sack of Chitaur by 'Amu’d-din Khilji, and 
his ripe manhood corresponded with the insanely 
tyrannous mle of Slubanimad Tughlak. If he 
lived to the age of 99, he saw the invasion of 
India by- Tamerlane, and the sack and massacre of 
Delhi. It is impossible not to believe that this 
series of calamities exercised much influence on 
Eamananda, and that his doctrine of faith in the 
benignant and heroic Ramachandra, offered to all 
classes of the community’, owed much of its ready’ 
acceptance to the sufl'erings then being under- 
gone by’ the Indian people under cmel, alien 
rule. 

Of Ramfinanda’s twelve apostles three — Kabir, 
Sena, and Eai Dasa — founded branch sects of their 
own. The others contented themselves witli 
preaching the doctrines of their master. Separate 
articles are devoted to Kabir, Sena, and the Rai 
Dasis. Kabir was the only one of these three 
that really’ founded a sect. The other two so- 
called sects are little more than separate groups of 
Ramanandis called after the respective names of 
the teachers from whom they are spiritually 
descended. Through the preaching of these 
twelve and of their followers the pure and chaste 
worship of Rama became widely spread over 
Hindostfin, and successfullj competed with the 
more sensuous worship of Krsna and Radha that 
centred round I''rndavana, and reached its culmi- 
nating point in the erotic raptures of theEadhaval- 
labhis (g'.o. ; see also artt. Bhakti-IiIarga, vol. ii. 
p. 545, and ‘YallabHacHarIs). 

Litzratckz. — ^Numerous books have been published in Hindi 
devoted to the Vile and teachlnsr ot RAmananda. The only 
really authoritative \vork is the Bhaktamnta (30f.)of NabhS. 
Dasa* wth Priya D&sa's commentary ; the best ed. is that of 
SitdramaiaraQa Bhagavin Prasida (Benares, 1905), In which are 
given extracts from the contents of the more modern works 
dealing with Rimananda. A summary (not always correct) of 
the atatements in the BhaktamCila will be found in H. H. 
Wilson, of the Religioxu Sects of the Hindus, London, 
1861, pp. 46 ft., 54 ff. ; other European accounts are based on 
this, and reproduce Wilson’s mistakes. F(^ a briefer summary 
see R. G. Bhandarkar, ^aimrn, and ifinor 

Religious Si'stans i^GIAP ni. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 66 f. 
Other Indian accounts t^t may be consulted ^ith advanUgr 
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are Dhrova Dasa, Bhaklanamdvatl, ed. Radhakr^na Ddsa 
(Nacrari Pracharipi Sabha), Benares, 1901, p. 63 ff.; Jtvarama, 
BrirasikaprokfUa'Vhahta^ndlat Bankipur, ISST, verse lOS.; 
Harischandra, l’aii}:tavcuarvasvaf do., n.d., p. 14. 

The account pven in the present article is based entirely on 
Indian authorities. GeORGE A. GRIERSON. 

RAMANUJA. — Tradition dating from the 
13th cent. a.d. ascril^s the birth of Kamannjn to 
the year 938 of the Saka epoch (=A.D. 1016-17). 
In his yonth he lived at Conjeeveram, and was a 
pupil of Yadavaprakasa, an adherent of the strict 
Advaita philosophy of Sankara. Ramannja, how- 
ever, fell under the influence of the Vaisnavisin 
which had been made current bj’ the eflbrts of the 
Alvars in the Tamil country, and separated on this 
ground from his preceptor, attaching himself 
instead to Yamunamuni, who represented the 
philosophical aspect of the creed of the Alvftrs. In 
due course he succeeded his new teacher ^ the 
head of this school of opinion, and settled at Srirah- 
gam near Trichinopoly, where most of his life was 
spent. In his old age he is said to have fallen 
under the disfavour of the Chola king, ICulottufiga, 
who was an adherent of Saivism, and to liave 
removed his residence in 1096 to the dominions of 
the Hoysala princes of Mysore, where in 109S he 
succeeded in converting to his faith Bitti Deva, or 
Vi§nuvardliana, at that time a viceroj' for his 
brother, Ballala, and later (llOi-Sl) bimself king. 
Another tradition recorded in Nrsimha’s Smrti/ar- 
thasagara ’ refers to him as alive as late as 1127, 
and it would clearly be unwise to attach too mncli 
weight to the precise dates assigned for his birth ; 
his activity, it is certain, fell in the last quarter 
of the 11th cent. A.D., with which accords the 
statement of the Prapannamfta’‘ that in 1091, 
towards the end of his life, lie dedicated an image 
of Ifarayajia on Yadavaohala. Numerous works 
are attributed to him,* in many cases doubtless 
uuthout just cause : of special importance are only 
the Vcdantadipa, the Vedantasdra, the Vedartha- 
sahgraha, which are independent works, and lus 
commentaries (bhasyas) on the Brahmasutra and 
the SAagavad-Gtid. 

I. Philosophical tenets The essential contri- 

bution of Bamanuja to Indian thought was the 
effort to develop in a complete system, in opposition 
to the nncompromising Advaitism of Sankara, a 
philosophical basis for the doctrine of devotion to 
God which was presented in poetical form in the 
h^ns (prabandhas) of the Alvars — a task for 
■ndiich his training under a teacher of Advaitism 
rendered him specially fit. In attempting this 
task, which he undertook on the bidding of his 
teacher, Yamunamuni, he was, it is clear, not 
developing any essentially new line of thought, 
and he makes no assertion of originality ; in bis 
interpretation of the Brahmasutra as a text-book 
of Vaisnarism, he claims merely to be following 
the commentary [vrUi) of Bodhayana and the 
opinions of previous teachers, of whom elsewhere 
he enumerates several — faiika, Dramida, Guha 


i own commentary show that Bamannja’s 
claim to be following tradition is not unfounded. 
The disappearance, however, of the works of his 
predecessors and the hopeless obscurity in itself of 
the Brahmasutra render it impossible to determine 
what degree of independence is to be assigned to 
Bamanuja. The oritAcwya, his commentaiy on 
the Brahmasutra, conveys an impression of no 
mean philosophical insight, and it is fair to assume 
that his work in substantial merit and complete- 
Au^ht, BodUian Catalogue of Sansbrit }ISS, Oxford, 

2 lUjtnrtralila llitra, Sotxces of Sanstuit 3ISS, V., Calcutta. 
ISSO. p. lot. .yau-uii-*, 

’ Aulrecht. Cololojau Catatogorum, u, Leiprifr, ISOl. p. 622. 


ne.ss far outdid any previous effort to find in the 
Brahmasutra a basis for monotheism. 

To iSahkara the whole universe was one. Brah- 
man without a second {advaita), without qualities, 
consisting of thought, hut without differentiatiou 
of subject and object: the ivorld of experience 
arises from the association with the one reality of 
mdga, or illusion, and has therefore but a conven- 
tional existence, being the object of the lower 
knowledge as opposed to the higher knowledge of 
the one reality. Escape from the fetters of trans- 
migration. which is an essential part of the con- 
ventional life, is obtained by the act of intellectual 
intuition which appreciates the illusory character 
of the empirical universe. A creator (Isvara) 
exists, and his grace serves to secure in some degree 
this intuition, but the existence of God, as also of 
the soul itself as individual, is in ultimate analysis 
mere illusion, and His grace is equally illusory. 
To establish this scheme oahkara' does not rely on 
the human faculties unaided: freely as he uses 
argument, he bases his xiews on the Upanisads 
and the Brahmasutra as an eternal and conclusive 
revelation.’ Ramannja is no less dogmatic, but 
the doctrine which he deduces is very difierent. 
In the Upanisads his opinions find their chief 
support in the antargami-brahmana, contained in 
the Brhaddranyal-a Upanisad," in which Brahman 
is described in detail as the inner ruler of the whole 
of the universe in all its aspects, and in a passage 
in the Svetdivatara Upanisad^ in which stress is 
laid on the threefold unity in Brahman of the 
empirical subject {bhoktf], the objective world 
[bhogga), and the power which instigates {prcriir). 
He teaches, therefore, a monism, for all is Brah- 
man, hut a qualified monism {viiistadvaifa), since 
room is found for the reality of individunj souls 
and the external world. The highest reality is 
God, endowed with all de.sirable qualities, not 
consisting of knowledge alone, but having know- 
ledge as an attribute, all-powerful, all-pervading, 
ana all-raerciful. Whatever exists is contained 
within God, and therefore the system admits no 
second independent element. But within the unity 
are distinct elements of plurality which, if effects 
or modes {prakdra) of God, are yet absolutely real, 
and not figments of illusion. These are souls of 
varying classes and degrees (cAtf) and matter in 
all its forms {achit), which together are represented 
as constituting the body of God, standing to Him 
in the same dependent relation as is occupied by 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body 
towards the soul or spirit. Both matter and souls 
exist eternally in God, and have had no absolute 
beginning and will have no absolute end. But 
there ore two distinct forms of this existence. In 
the pralaya condition, which occurs at the end 
of each world-period {kalpa), matter exists in a 
subtle state in which it possesses none of the 
qualities which make it an object of ordinary 
experience ; the souls likewise cease to be con- 
nected with bodies, and, though retaining the 
essential quality of being cognizing agents, are 
unable to manifest their intelligence ; in this con- 
dition Brahman is said to be in the causal state 
{kdrandvasthd). From this condition creation 
develops by the will of God : subtle matter takes 
on its gross form,* souls expand their intellect, 
entering at the same time into connexion with 
bodies in accordance with their deeds in previous 
forms of existence; in this condition Brahman 
occupies the state of an effect {kdrydvastha). But 
between the two states there is no essential differ- 
ence ; the effect is the cause which has undergone 

* P. Deussen, Dae System dee Vedanta, Leipriff, 1SS3, p. 05 ff. 

* III. vii. 3. * i- ’2. 

* The deuils of the process are borrowed bodily from the 
Siakh^-a eystem, and have no independent value. 
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a process of development (parinama). The differ- 
ence, however, serves to explain in the view of 
Ramanuja those passages in the Upunisads which 
seem to deny all duality : in the causal state the 
differences are merely implicit and may be ignored ; 
passages which assert the creation of the material 
world, while assuming the etenial existence of soul, 
are explained awaj' by the fact that in its subtle 
state matter may be regarded as in a sense non- 
existent, since it has in that condition none of its 
essential qualities, while even in the pralaya con- 
dition the soul remains essential^ intelligent. 
There is, however, clear proof that Ramanuja felt 
difficulty in picturing to himself the relation of the 
non-sentient matter to Brahman : in discussing 
the Brahmasutra ’ there are presented, as possible 
explanations of the relation, the views that such 
beings are special arrangements [sahsthanaviiesa) 
of Brahman, as are the coils of the body of a 
snake, or that the relation of the two entities is 
comparable to that of the luminous object and 
light, which are one in that both are fire, or that 
the material world is a part [ahSa) of Brahman, 
which is the position definitely assigned to the 
soul. The relation of souls and the material world 
causes Ramanuja no difficulty ; he accepts the 
same frankly realistic position as Sankara, thou"h 
in the case of the latter the realism is ultimatmy 
illusorj’.- 

As with Sankara, the fate of the soul is deter- 
mined by its knowledge, but, as the nature of that 
knowledge differs entirely in the two systems, so 
does the fate of the soul. Knowledge means not 
extinction of individuality, but a life in heaven of 
eternal bliss, distinguished from God Himself 
merely by the fact that the released soul does not 
possess the powers of creating, ruling, and retract- 
ing the world which are the special characteristics 
of the supreme soul. 

a. Religious system. — The actual system of re- 
ligion expounded by RfimSnuja and his school, 
while resting on the basis of the metaphysics of 
the SrliAnsya, is clearly largely the traditional 
inheritance of the Puficharatra or BhSgavata 
school ! in the ^nbhii^a itself the only sectarian 
hint is the use of the term Narayana as a synonym 
of Brahman. In the theology of Ramanuja God 
manifests Himself in five forms. The first is the 
highest (joara), in which, as Narayana or Para- 
brahman, He dwells in His city of Vaikuntha, 
under a gem pavilion, seated on the serpent Sesa, 
adorned with celestial ornaments and bearing His 
celestial arms, accompanied by His consorts Lak§ml 
(prosperity), Bhu (the earth), and Lila (sport) ; in 
this condition His presence is enjoyed by the de- 
livered spirits. The second form of manifestation 
consists of His three or four vyuhas, conditions 
assumed for purposes of worship, creation, etc. ; of 
these Sahkarsana possesses the qualities of know- 
ledge (jhana) and power to maintain (6afo); 
Pradyunma has ruling power [aiivarya) and abid- 
ing character {vtrya); Aniruddha has creative 
power [iakti] and strength to overcome (fe/os); 
while Vasudeva, when included as a fourth vyiiha, 
has all six qualities. The third form comprises 
the ten avatars of the ordinary mythology ; the 
fourth the antaryamin, in which condition He 
du*ells u-ithin the heart, can be seen by the_ super- 
natural vision of the Yogi, and accompanies the 
soul in its passage even to heaven or hell, while 
the fifth form is that in which the deity dwells in 
idols or images made by men’s hands. 

The individual soul, which is a mode of the 
supreme soul and entirely dependent upon and 
controlled by it, is nevertheless real, eternal, en- 
dowed with intelligence and self-consciousness, 

I III. u. 27-30. 

- See their commentariee on Brahmasutra, ll. ii. 2S-31. 


without parts, unchanging, imperceptible, and 
atomic’ — a doctrine denied energetically by San- 
kara. Souls are classified as eternal [nitya) in a 
special sense, such ns those of Ananta or Garuda, 
which dwell in constant communion with NarS- 
j’nna, released {mukta), or bound [badclha). Of 
the latter some seek mere earthly gains, others 
aim at the joys of heaven, while others strive for 
the eternal bliss of final deliverance. For the 
latter two means of attaining the end desired are 
available ; the former is confined to the three 
higher classes alone, excluding the Sudra ; it leads 
through the hamiayoga and the jndnayoga to 
bhakti, while the latter is open to those who 
despair of accomplishing this elaborate process and 
flin" themselves upon the will of God (prapatti). 

Tffie karmayoga is the teaching of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, which bids man perform acts without de- 
sire of reward ; it includes the ceremonial worship 
of the deity — the practice of penance, the ofiering 
of sacrifice, the bestowal of charity, and the per- 
formance of pilgrimages. It serves as a prepara- 
tion for jndnayoga, in which the devotee attains 
the knowledge of himself ns distinct from matter 
and as a mode of Brahman. This, again, leads to 
bhakti, which for Ramanuja is not ecstatic devo- 
tion, but a continuous process of meditation upon 
God. This meditation is to be promoted by sub- 
sidiary means, including the use of none but un- 
polluted food, chastity, the performance of rites, 
the practice of such virtues ns charity, compassion, 
abstaining from taking life, truth and uprightness, 
the maintenance of cheerfulness, and the absence 
of undue elation. Thus promoted, bhakti results 
in an intuitive perception of God, the highest state 
realizable. Prapatti, on the other hand, consists 
in the sense of submission, the avoidance of opposi- 
tion, the confidence of protection, the choosing of 
God ns the saviour, the placing of oneself at His 
disposal, and the consciousness of utter abasement. 

The relation between bhakti and prapatti was 
left obscure in Ramanuja’s teaching, for it immedi- 
ately formed a subject of bitter division between 
the two schools which claimed to follow his teach- 
ing — the Vadagalai, or northern school, which used 
Sanskrit as its medium of teaching, and the Teh- 
galai, or southern, which resorted to the vernacular, 
thus continuing the tradition of the Alv5rs. The 
former, which seems to reflect more closely the 
temper of Ramanuja in its conservatism and re- 
straint, claimed that prapatti was merely one way 
of salvation, not the only way, and that it should 
be resorted to only when it was found impossible 
to attain the desired result by the other modes j 
moreover, they found in it essentially an element 
of human action in that it demanded a distinct 
effort on the part of the prapunna, resulting from 
the effect of his sense of submission, etc. The 
southern school, on the other hand, maintained 
that prapatfi was the only mode of salvation, that 
it precluded any action on the part of the devotee,® 
action emanating from God alone, and that the 
sense of submission, etc., was the outcome of 
prapatti, not the means of producing it. Similarly, 
the schools differed in their treatment of Sudras : 
the Vadagalai confined equality to conversation 
alone, and forbade the teaching to them and in- 
deed even to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas of the mantra 
of homage to Narayana with the syllable Om 
prefixed, while the southern school asserted the 
equality of the castes and permitted the use of Om 

In addition to bhakti and prapatti Ramanuja is 
credited with permitting the attainment of de- 
liverance by dchdrydbhimdnayoga, in which the 
votary places himself under the control of his 

I See Brahma&ulTa. n. ii. 1S)-S2. 

- Ci. art. PRAPATTi-JIraoA. 
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teacher, ivho performs for him the necessary acts 
to attain deliverance. 

Greater importance attaches to the ceremonial 
(vorship of the deity in the practice of the school 
than ■was seemingly laid upon it by Ramanuja 
himself, though he fully accepted it and made it 
an integral part of his system. The modes of 
worship prescribed include the stamping of the 
discus or conch of Hari on the body, the wearing 
of a mark on the forehead, the repeating of mantras, 
the doing of service to his devotees, fasting on the 
eleventh day of both lunar fortnights, the laying 
of tnlasi-leares on his idol, the drinking of the 
water in wliich the feet of the idol are washed, and 
the eating of the food presented to Hari. Import- 
ance attaches to the last practice, for it bears a 
certain resemblance to the Christian sacrament 
and suggests the possibility of borron-ing from 
the Nestorian Christian communities of S. India. 
The same conclusion is also indicated by certain 
features of the doctrine of prapatti, and above all 
by the method of salvation in which the teacher 
performs the necessary steps, while the part of the 
devotee consists in implicit faith in the teacher — a 
mode which bears a remarkable similarity to the 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. It is unnecessary, 
however, to assume that these features in the 
system of RamSnuja were borrowed by him per- 
sonally from Christian teaching ; they are much 
more likely to have been already incorporated in 
the Vai^navism which he expounded and defended. 
It is characteristic of the intellectual rather than 
emotional character of Ramanuja’s teaching that 
he ignores the aspect of Visnu’s character in which 
he appeals as GopSla-Krana and sports with Rfidha 
and the cowherdesses, and that even RSma does 
not appear to have been the object of his special 
devotion. 

LimUTOTI.— The chief authorities (or KimSntiJa are R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanekrit MSS in the 
Bonibay President danivj the Year ISSSSh, Bombay, 18S7, 
p. 63 ff., Vaiepavism, Saiuiem, and Minor Relioioue Systems 
(=^GIAP m. vi.), Strassburg, 1913, p. SOU. ; G. Thibant, tr. of 
Vedanta' Sutras, with fiadkara’a comm., SBE xxxiv. [1^0] 
introd., and tr^ of Rdmanuja'a Snbhasya, SBE adviii. flpjlj ; 
A. Govindacharya SvamT, tr. of Bhayacad-Gild, aith Kama- 
nnja'a comm., Sladras, 1S93, The XAfe of Ramanuja, do. 1996, 
tr. of Arthapaiiehaha of Pillai Lokacbarya (13tb cent. a,d.), 
JRAS, 1910, pp. 563-607, and description of the points of 
difference between the northern and southern echools, ib. pp. 
1103-1112. See also M. Hangachai^u, Life and Teachings of 
Ramanuja, Itadras, 1^5 ; C. R, Srinivasa Aiyengar, The 
Life and Teachings of Sri Rcimanujacharya, do. 1903. A criti- 
cism of the system of Raraanuta from the standpoint of Adroit- 
ism is given in the Sarcadarianasailgraha of Madhava (I4th 
cent. A.D.), tr. E. B. Coarell and A. E. Gouch, London, 1332, 
and P. Denssen, Allgemeine Gesch, der Philosophic, t- iib, 
Leipzig. 1903. A, BeKIUEDALE KeITH. 

RAMAYANA. — i. Character. — ^This poem, ‘ the 
Career of Rama,’ is one of the two great Sanskrit 
epics of ancient India. Both have been a national 
possession for at least 2000 years, deeply influenc- 
ing the literary production as well as the moral 
.and religious thought of the Indian population. 
But they olierseveral contrasts. The JfaAabharaia 
(p.n.) in its literary aspect represents the type of 
old popular legendary tale called purana, while 
the Bamayana belongs to the class called kavya, 
or artificial epic, in which form is regarded as 
more important than the story, and poetical orna- 
ment_ {alamkara) is abundantly applied. The 
Mahahhdrata, being a congeries of many parts 
only loosely connected by the thread of its epic 
kernel, which forms not more than one-fifth of the 
whole work, is hardly an epic at all, but rather an 
encyclopedia of moral teaching; its authors are 
unknown, and the traditional name of its final 
redactor, Vyasa, ‘ the arranger,’ is evidently mythi- 
cal. The Bamayana is a real epic of the romantic 
type, being homogeneous in plan and execution, 
on the whole the work of a single author named 


Valmiki. Being in its main and original narrative 
almost free from interpolated and secondarj- epi. 
sodes, it is also much shorter than the Mahdbharata, 
containing about 24,000 ns compared with 100,000 
stanzas. The warfare in the epic nucleus of the 
Mahabhdrata is that of heroic human combatants 
on both sides ; in the Bamayana it consists of con. 
ilicts with monsters and demons such as are 
described by writers of fairy-tales without first- 
hand knowledge of real fighting. The Jljaba- 
bharata was composed in the western portion of 
N. India, the ancient iladhyade4a, or Jliddle Land, 
which lies between the eastern confines of the 
Panjab and the city of Allahabad, while the 
Bamayana arose in the ancient kingdom of Kosala, 
which lay to the north-east of the Ganges, and 
roughly corresponds to the modern Oudh. 

2. Importance. — The importance of the Bdma- 
yana is twofold — literary and religions. It is the 
first product of the artificial epic, or ledvya, litera- 
ture of India. It thus always served as a model 
to be imitated by the later classical poets, who re- 
garded it as ‘the first epic’ [ddi-kdvya) and its 
author as the ‘first epic poet’ (adi-kavi). Thus it 
supplied the subject of Kalidasa’s epic, the Baghu- 
varnia, ‘the Family of Raghu, ' as well as of two 
of the plays of the great dramatist Bhavabhuti. 
Even at tbe present day the recital of the Bama- 
yana is listened to with delight by many thousands 
of Hindus at the great festival of Rama held eveiy 
year at Benares. In the Middle Ages the Sanskrit 
epic was translated into the spoken languages of 
India, beginning rvith the Tamil version, which 
appeared at the beginning of the 12th cent, and 
was followed by adaptations and renderings in the 
vernaculars all over the country. On the Bdma- 
yaifa the greatest mediievai poet of India, TulasI 
Das (1532-1623), founded his religio-philosophio 
poem in Hindi, entitled Bam Charit Manas, ‘Lake 
of the Doings of Rama,’ which as a lofty standard 
of purity and virtue is like a Bible to over 90,000,000 
of the population of N. India. Dramatic repre- 
sentations of the story of Rama are still performed 
at religious festivals in the towns and vill.ages of 
India. Thus the ‘Play of Rama’ (Ram Liia), in 
which the most popular scenes from theRamayono 
are exhibited, is annually performed at Lahore 
before a vast number of spectators. 

Probably no work of world literature, secular in 
its origin, has ever produced so profound an in- 
fluence on the life and thought of a people as the 
Bamayana. The nobility and magnanimity of 
Rama's character and the conjugal devotion and 
fidelity of his wife Sita have, for a great many 
centuries, exercised a far-reaching moral effect as 
paragons for imitation among Indians. His early 
deification has, moreover, secured to the hero of 
the Bamayana the worship of the Hindus doivn to 
the present day. The belief that he was an in- 
carnation of Visnu, which forms the fundamental 
doctrine of the religious reformers Ramanuja (j.u.) 
in the I2th and Ramananda (see art. RamaNANDIs) 
in the 14th cent., has contributed much to counter- 
ct the diffusion of the degrading superstitions of 
aivism in the south as well as in the north of 
India. 

3. Recensions. — In its pre.=pnt form the Bama- 
yana consists of about 24,000 couplets composed 
almost entirely in the ordinary epic metre called 
Hoka, which consists of two hemistichs of sixteen 
syllables with an iambic cadence. It exists in 
three recensions — the Bengal, the Bombay, and 
the West Indian, which differ to the extent that 
about one-third of the verses contained in each do 
not occur in the other two. The oldest appears to 
be the Bombay recension, in which the irregulari- 
ties of the epic language have not been removed, 
as is the case in the other two. It must not. 
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however, he reperded as representinp the ovipinal 
text of which the otlicr two recensions are mere 
revisions. Tlie variations can for tlio most part 
he explained hy the divergent forms which the 
popular tradition had assumed, in dilTerent parts 
of India, h3' the time when those three recensions 
came to he written down. There is, moreover, 
evidence to show that those recensions existed at 
a comparatively earlj’ period. Thus quotations 
from the epic in works of the 8th and 9th centuries 
indicate that a text allied to the Bomha3’ recension 
was then in e.xistence, while a poetical abstract of 
the JJdmuyana composed by Ivsemendra proves 
that at least the West Indian recension was known 
to that author in the first half of the 11th ccntur3’ 
A.D. 

4. Present text. — ^The Jiutimyana, ns it has come 
down to us, consists of seven books ; but careful 
and detailed research has shown that the first and 
last were later additions. The former not only 
contrasts ns inferior in langunpe and st3'le with 
the original, but contains both internal contradic- 
tions and statements conflicting with the following 
liooks. Thus it includes (in cantos i. and iii.) two 
tables of contents which must have been composed 
at different times; one of them, which takes no 
notice of the first and last books, was evidently 
made before these were added. Again, Lak?niana 
is stated in bk. i. to have been married at Ayodhyfi 
at the same time as his brother Kilma, while at a 
later period, in bk. iii., he is expressl3' said to be 
still unmarried. The original poem evidently 
came to an end with the conclusion of bk. vi. For 
in bk vii. as well ns bk. i. the tribal hero of the 
old Ixioks has become a national hero, the people’s 
moral ideal ; and the human hero of those books 
appears in the first and last as an incarnation of 
the supreme deity Vi?nu (while Indra, and not 
Visnu, is accounted the highest god in the original 
parts). Again, Vulmiki, tlio author of the epic, is 
in the additional books introduced as a con- | 
temporary of Rama and is regarded ns a seer. In 
bks. i. and vii. the thread of the narrative is charac- 
teristically interrupted, ns in the Mahahhdrata, by 
numerous episodes, myths, and legends, while this 
feature is very rare in the other books. Some 
cantos have been loosely interpolated in the 
genuine books also, but these consist chiefly of 
extensions of the finest passages added by pro- 
fessional rhapsodists wishing to meet the demands 
of the popular taste. Though the additions to the 
original poem must have been made before the 
three recensions came into being, it is evident 
that they could have become part of the epic 
only a long time after the old part was com- 
posed. 

5. Place of origpn. — There is evidence indicating 
that the Rdmayana was composed in the country 
of which the capital was Ayodh3'a, the royal resi- 
dence of the race of Iksv.’iku. Thus it is stated in 
bk. i. that the Rdmuyima arose in the family of 
thelksvakus ; the hermitage of Vi'ilmlki is described 
in bk. vii. ns situated on the soutli hank of the 
Ganges ; and the poet must have been connected 
with Ayodhya, forSlta, Rama’s wife, sought refuge 
in his forest retreat, where her twin sons were 
bom, brought up, and taught to recite the epic by 
the poet. In or near A3’odhyu, therefore, Vulmiki 
may be assumed to have worked into a homo- 
geneous whole the various epic tales current among 
the court bards of Ayodh3’n about the life of the 
Ik§vaku hero Rama. This poem was then learnt 
by rhapsodists, who wandered about reciting it in 
different parts of the country. 

6. Age. — The question of the age of the Rdma- 
yana is involved in some doubt, because the 
arguments bearing on it are rather inconclusive. 
There is no evidence to show that either the Mahd- 


hhdrnta or the Rdmdvnnti existed even in its 
earliest beginnings before the end of the Vedic 
period (c. 800 D.C.). As regards the relative age of 
the two epics, it is probable that the original fomi 
of the Rdmayana was finished before the epic 
nucleus of the Mahdhhdrala had assumed definite 
shape. For, while the leading characters of the 
latter are not referred to in the Rdmdyana, the 
story of Rama is often mentioned in the sister 
epic. Again, two of Vjilniiki’s lines (vi. 81, K) 
are quoted' in n passage of the Mahalhdrata (vii, 
1-13, GG) which there is no reason to regard as a 
later addition. There is an episode of Rama 
(Rdmopdl-hydnam) in the Mahdblidrata that pre- 
supposes the existence of the extended Rdmdyana, 
in which Rama was already deified as Vi^nu. 'fhe 
Rdmdyana, moreover, was along with its later 
additions a complete work by the end of the 2nd 
cent. A.D., and was already an old hook b3' the 
time the sister epic had more or less attained its 
final shape in the 4th cent, of our era. lYith this 
divergence in the date when their growth was com- 
pleted the permeation of all the old parts of the 
mahdbhdrata with new matter is in keeping, 
while in the Rdmdyana such permeation hardly 
extends be3’ond the first and the last books. Both 
epics not only have, in all their hooks, many 
phrases, proverbial idioms, and whole lines in 
common, but also betray a far-reaching general 
agreement in language, style, and metre. Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the period of the 
growth of the Rdmdyana coincides with that of 
the Mahdbhdraia, though it came sooner to an 
end. The earliest elements of the original Mahd- 
bhdrata ma3’, however, be older than the original 
Rdmdyana, because the former has certain archaic 
features compared with which VfilmSki’s poem 
shows an advance. Thus, while speakers are intro- 
duced in the longer epic with prose formulas such 
ns ’Yudhisthirn spoke,’ in the sister poem such 
cxprc-ssions invariably form part of the verse. 
The Rdmdyana, too, comes decidedly nearer the 
cln-ssical poets in the use of poetical figures. 
Various sources of evidence have been examined 
in order to fix approximately the upper chrono- 
logical limit of the Rdmdyana. The history of 
early Buddhism supplies no decisive information. 
In the oldest Buddhist literature, the Pali Tipi(aka 
(see art. LlTEitATUnr. [Buddhist]), there is no 
mention at all of the Rdmdyana. It is true that 
in a Jdtaka {y.v.) concerned with King Dainrathn 
there are twelve verses in which Rama consoles 
his brothers for the death of his father, Daiaratha, 
and that one of these verses actually occurs in our 
Rdmdyana. The fact, however, that there is only 
one verse in common indicates that some old story 
about Rfima rather than the epic itself is the 
source of the Jdtaka verses; for there is not a 
word in the whole Jdtaka about Ravana and his 
following, though it is full of fabulous matter and 
has much to say about demons and raksasas. On 
the other hand, excepting one evidenti3' interpo- 
lated passage, there is not a trace of Buddhism in 
the Rdmdyaiia itself. Such silence, however, may 
very well be due to the absence of any reason to 
mention Buddhism in a poem like this. Now, H. 
Oldcnberg has shown (Gurupiijdkaumudi, Leipzig, 
1896, p. Off.) that the metre of the Rdmdyatia 
represents n later stage of development than that 
of the Pali poetry of Buddhism. This positive 
evidence would place the composition of the original 
Rdmdyana appreciably later than the lise of 
Buddhism, c. 600 B.C. 

Excepting in two passages, which have been 
shown to be later additions, the Rdmdyana con- 
tains no reference to the Greeks, who first came 
into direct contact with India during Alexander’s 
expedition in 327 B.C. 
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cal reminbcencc : It may mean that the epic 4loka, which lo 
the lorm ol the goes back to the iivttrila^ and which 

Is identical in structure tI\rougbovit the Jfahiilhnrata and the 
fixed in its final form by Vdlmikl. 

There follows an account of the cUy of Ayodhyd, In which 
the wse and mightj* Da^rallia ruled. The king, being for a 
long time without a son, resolved to offer a horse^sacriftcc, to 
direct which he appointed the {fotent seer Jl^ya^rfiga. Just at 
that time the gods were suffering raanj* things from the violence 
ot the demon Udvapa. They accordingly turned lor help to 
Viego, Imploring him to consent to be bom in human form, 
because Tkavaga u'as immune from death except bj* the hand of 
a human foe. Vi?pu having consented to be born a* a son of 
Da^aratha and the horsc-sacridce being over, the Uiree wive# 
o! the king bore (our sons, Kau^lyi burning the mother of 
Rima (the incarnation of Vlggu), Kalke.ii of Dharata, and 
Sumitri of the pair Lakfmapa and ^trughna. Of these sons 
H&ma was hts father's favourite, and to him his brother 
LakfDJSpa was particularly devoted from the beginning. After 
the sons were grown up/ the groat seer VUvimitra, who had 
come to Ayodhya, conducted the two princes Rima and 
Lakswapa to the court of Janaka of Videha. That King had 
announced that he would give his daughter In marriage to the 
prince who could bend a powerful bow that he possessed. 
Many had tried in vain ; Kama not only bent the bow, but 
broke it in two. The wedding of Rima and Sili, attended by 
King Daiarailia, was then celebrated with great festivities. 
For many years after the young couple lived in great happiness. 

In this supplementarj’ book the thread of the narrative Is, 
just as In the Mahubhdrxita, interrupted by numerous-episodes, 
manyol which, in dlffereni versions, recur In the sister epic, 
and which are constantly alluded to In the later classical Ittera* 
ture. One of these (i. 51-Co) deals with the enmity of the 
famous sages Viivamitra and V*a 55 flha. The former, a power* 
ful king (though originally, in the Ili^teda, a scerV came Into 
conflict with the latter In the endeavour to deprive him forcibly 
of his miraculous cow. Unsuccessful In his attempt, VI5v5inltra 
undertook great penances which extended over thousands of 
years, and In which he resisted the seductions of beautiful 
nymiphs, till at last he achieved IlrMinianhood and became 
reconciled to hla rival Vasi?tha, Among others may be men* 
tioned the story of the dwarf-incarnation of Vlsgu (i. 20), of the 
birth of the war-god Kuni^ra or Kirttlkeya (i, Si^7), and of 
the cbumlnj: ot the ocean by the gods and the demons ( 1 . iS). 
The fantastic legend of the descent of the Ganges 0* 5 S-^ 4 ) 
relates how the sacred river u*as brought donm from heaven to 
earth In order to purify the remains of King SagaraV 60,000 
tons, who hod been burnt to ashes by the tage HapUa enraged 
by their disturbing his devotions, 

Bk. ii., called AporfAyd-iupdo (*Ayodhy4 Section*), with 
which the main storj* of the epic begins, describes the events 
that occurred at thiiaratha'B court of Ayodhyi. The king, by 
this time gro^v^ng old, held an assembly, In which he announced, 
amid general approval, his intention to make R.tma his heir* 
apparent. Kaikcyi, Charata'e mother, whose heart was set on 
her son's succession to the throne, now reminded Daiarathaof 
his former promise to grant her any two boons she might 
choose. On his consenting to fulfil his promise, she requested 
him to appoint Bharata his successor and to banish Rfima from 
Ayodhyilor fourteen years. Kalkeyi having refused to with* 
draw her demand, Dolaratha p^ed a sleepless night, Kext 
day, when the consecration of IWma was to have taken place, 
the king sent forand explained thesituatlon tohisson. luma, 
accepting his father's commands calmly and dutifully, wiUiout 
delay set forth Into exile, accompani^ by SitiV and his half* 
brother Lakamaga. The old king, overwhelmed with Borrow, 
cut himself off entirely from KaikeyJ, remained with RAmx'a 
mother, and died after a few days, laroenting the banUhment 
of his son. Bharata, who had been living with his maternal 
grandparents at Rijagfha, was now summoned to Ayodhyi, 
but. Indignantly refusing theBuccessIon.sct out for the purpose 
of bringing Rdma back w king to the capital. In the wild 
forest of D^gdaka he found Rama Uring happllj’ with SitAand 
I^kpuiga. But Rima, though deeply affected by the magna* 
nlraity of his brother’s request, declined to return, considering 
it his duty to fulfil his vow of exile. He accordingly took off 
his gold-embroidered ehoes, and handed them to his brother, in 
token of transferring the succession to him. Bharata then 
went back to Ayodhya and, placing on the throne Rdma's shoes 
surmounted by the royal umbrella as emblem of sovereignty, 
retired to Nandigrama, whence he administered the affairs of 
State as Rama’s vicegerent. Herewith ends the first part of the 
original epic, which deals with the world of reality. 

( 6 ) Second part.— With bk. Ul., the Arnpya-iropdo ('Forest 
Section ’X we are introduced to the world of romance in which 
Kama is constantly engaged in adventures and conflicts with 
fantastic creatures and demons of various kinds till the end of 
the poem. After the exiles have been living for some time in 
the Dagd^ka forest, pious anchorites come to seek RAma’s pro* 
tectlon against the rdi-fosas, or demons. Infesting the forest and 
terrorizing their hermitages. Rima, having promised his aid, 
now enters upon a series of efforts to clear the forest of these 
monstere, Rivana's aister Surpanakhi, falling la love with 
Rama, Is rejected first by him and then by Ciak 9 mapa. To 
avenge the insult, she brings her brother Khara with H,<KW 
demons against Rfitna, who, however, destroys them all together 
with their leader. She then hasteua across the sea to riie fabnl* 
ous island of Lafika and complains to her brother, Rivaga, It* 
ten-headed ruler. The latter, filled with rage and bent on 
revenge, speeds through the air in his golden cat to the forceU 
There he transforms one of h!s followers into a golden deer, 
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which appears to SltS and at her request Is pursued by Rama 
and Laksmapa, Meanwhile R,*ivana, disguised as an ascetic, 
approaches Sitfi, seizes her, and carries her off by force in his 
chariot through the air. The vulture Ja(Ayu, an old friend of 
DaAsnvtha, attacks him on his flight and succeeds in shattering 
his car, but is finally slain. Rivapa again seizes Sita with his 
cUwfi and carries her across the sea to his palace In lafikfi. 
He shows her all its sj^lendours and tries to persuade her to be- 
come his 'rife. She indignantly refuses ana is finally confined 
In a cave guarded by female demons. RAma returns from a 
fruitless chase only to find that his wife lias vanished. Reduced 
to despair, he wandera southwards with L^k^maga in search of 
SitA. They (all In with a headless demon, who advises Rima 
to conclude an alliance wdth the monkey king Sugriva, who will 
help him to find his lost wife. 

Bk. iv., called the Ki^kindhA'kdada ('Ki^klndhi Section*), 
describes the alliance concluded by Rima with the monkeys for 
the purpose of recovering SitA, At the lake Pampa they meet 
Sugriva, who tells them that he has been robbed of hfs wife and 
sovereignty, and expelled from his kingdom, by his brother 
Villn. IWma and Sugriva then form an alliance. At KI?kindhS, 
the capital of VfiJin, a battle takes place in which ^nm slays 
Vilin. Among the councillors of Sugriva, who has now become 
king, the wisest and most trustworthy is IJnnumSa. He Is 
accordingly entrusted with the task of finding Sitfi, and, 
accompanied by a host of monkeys, proceeds southu-ards. 
After many adventures they fall In with Sampati, a brother of 
the vulture Ja^yu, who tells them he has seen RAvaga carrying 
off SitA, and describes the position of La/ikA. On reaching the 
coast the monkeys are fiUw w’jth despair as to hoiv they can 
cross the sea. HanumAu, who has proved bis ability to leap 
farther than any of the rest, ascends Mount Slahcndra and 
prepares to bound across the ocean. 

Bk. v., which describes Uanumin's doings In LahkA, Is called 
the Siiudovu-lApdo (* Beautiful Section’), perhaps as especially 
attractive because it contains more fabulous stories than any of 
the other books. With a mighty spring from Mount Mahendra 
Uanumfin ris« in the air ana af ter a flight of four days, during 
which he undergoes various adventures, he reaches LafikA. 
From a hill he first surN-eys the city, w’hich looks almost Ira- 

£ rcgnable. Then, reducing himself to a minute site, he enters 
aiikA after dark, and Insp^U the whole dty—RAvaga's palace, 
his inar%'eIIous aerial car, and the women's apartments. After 
a long search he at lost discovers SitA in a grove. He rouses 
her Ifom her grief by the news that lUtna is coming to 
the rescue. HanumAn then returns os he came, reports to R^a 
the success of his search, and gives him a message from SltA. 

Bk. vi., entitled the }'«tfdAO'tdgd<» ('Battle Section*), de- 
scribes the great conflict between RAma and RAvaria. Sugriva 
having adnsed the building of a bridge from the mainland to 
lafikA, an attack on the island Is arranged and the vast monkey 
amy marches to the seashore. On the newB of its approach 
Vibhtsana, Rivapa's brother, counsels the surrender of Siti. 
Repelled and Insulted by KAvapa, Mblitfaga flies across the sea, 
allies himself with RAma, and odvlses him to seek the help of 
the god of the sea, with whose aid the monkei *8 build the bridge 
in the course of a few daya. The city being now invests, 
RAvapa's army sallies forth and a general battle, as well as 
many eingle comliats, ensues. In one of the latter BAvapa'a 
son Indrajit is slain by Lakfmapa. Enraged at this, RAvaga 
appears on the scene at>d fights a duel lasting a day and a night 
with RAma, till at last he falls pierced to the heart. RAma then 
orders the funeral of the dean chief of Uie demons to be cele- 
brate and appoints \lbbi 9 ana to succeed him as king of Lafika. 
Summoning SItA, he announces his rictory, but rejects her in 
the presence of all the monkeys and the rdk^aiac. Loudly 
lamenting KAma’a unjust suspicions, Sita then throws herself 
into the flames of a funeral pyre, but the god AgnI, raiding her 
unhurt, bands her over to RAma, assiirlng him that she has 
been faithful to him throughout her captivity. Rama hereupon 
declares that he has never doubted her Innocence, but has con- 
sider^ it necessary that her purity should be proved in the 
eyes of the people. Sita now returns Joj fully with Kama to 
AyodhyA, where be fs consecrated king and reigns gloriously, 
inaugurtting a new golden age for his subjects. 

Bk. vii., cmled Crttara-tflndo Last Secrion ’>, is, as we bate 
seen, a late addition to the original poem. Only about one* 
third o! it is concerned tritli RAma ana SitA. It Is here related 
that one day RAma hears that the people are dissatisfied at 
bis having token back Sita after she has so long been a captive 
of RAAT»ga, because they thought this would have a had In- 
fluence on the women of the country. Unable t-o endure the 
reproach that he was setting a bad example to his mjbjects, 
he requests Lnkimapa to take Sita away and abandon her. 
Lakrmaga, conducting her to the bank of the Ganges and 
explaining why RAma has cast her off, leaves her there. The 
weeping oita at length finds her way to the hermitage of the 
sage VAlmikI, who entrusts her to the charge of the anchorite 
women living there. After some time SitA bears the sons 
Eu^ and I>ava In the hermitage. Many years pass by. The 
boys have grown up and become the pupils of VAlmiki, who 
takes them with him to attend a great horsc-sacrifiM undertaken 
by RAma. The two boya are sefrcted to recite the Jl/irndyapc, 
which bas been composed by him, and are listened to with 
rapture by the audience. RAma, hearing that the two youthful 
bards are the sons of STta, requests VAlmiki to cause Sita to 
purify berself by an oath. The sage brings her and solemnly 
dechues that she is innocent and that the tn*ins are the actuM 
sons of HAmo. The latter admits that be is satisfied by 
VAImikS's words, but nevertheless desires Sita to dear herself 
by* the ordeal of the oath. Then all the gods descend from 
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heaven, and Sita praj'S that, as surely as she has not even 
thought of any other man than Rama, the goddess Earth may 
open to receive her. Scarcely have the words been uttered 
when Mother Earth, rising from the ground, embraces Sita and 
disappears with her in the depths. Rama in vain implores the 
goddess to give Sita back to him; but the god Brahma appears 
and holds out the hope of R&ma’s being again united with her 
in heaven. Soon after R5ma, making over the kingdom to his 
two sons, enters heaven and again becomes Vi^u. 

As in the first book, the thread of this narrative is interrupted 
by man}' myths and legends which have no connexion with the 
story of Rdma. Such are the well-known tales about Ya 3 'ati 
and Nahusa, of the slajing of Vjtra by Indra, of Ur\'a^i, beloved 
of the gods Mitro and Varuga, besides several others aiming at 
the glorification of the Brahmans quite in the spirit of the latest 
3 »its of the Afahnbhnrcta. 

LiTERATURE.~i. Tr.tTS.— Bengal recension, ed. G. Gorresio, 
Turin, 1843-67, Calcutta, 1859-60 ; Bombay recension, with three 
commentaries, 3 vols., Bombay, 1895, ed. K. P. Parab-, do. 
1902 ; IV. Indian recension only in MSS (of. Hans Wirtr, DU 
xctstliche RezensUm des Rdmdj/a^a, Bonn, 1894). 

iL r^ilA’sl.Ar/b-VS.— English: by R. T. H. GrifSth, Benares, 
a874 (verse); M. N. Dutt, 7 rols., Calcutta, 1892-94 (prose); 
Romesh Dutt, Ramayana : the Epic of Rama, rendered into 
EnglUh verse (abridged tr.), Ix)ndon, 1900. Italian : by G. 
Gorresio, 6 vols., Paris, 1S47-5S. French : by K. Fauche, 
9 vols., do. 1854-63 (worthless) ; A. Roussel, 3 vols,, do. 1903- 
09 (sound). German : only highly condensed contents in verse, 
by F. RUckert, Rarnns Rtthin ttnd Sitas Liehesleid^ Frankfort, 
1868 ; bk. L in prose by J. Menrad, 5(unich, 1897. 

iiL Subject-matter.— A. Weber, ‘Ueber das Rlmiyaga/ 
in 1870, pp. 1-^; H. Jacobi, Das Rdnulyav-a-^ Bonn, 

1893, also in ZDilG ilviil. [1894] 407 ff., li. fl697) 605 ff.; A. 
Ludwig, Ueher das Prague, 1894 ; A. Baum* 

f artcer, Das Rdmayopa, und die RamaliUralur der Inder^ 
reiburg, 1894; J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics: the 
Stories of the Romayana and the Mahabharala, London, 1894- 
99; C. V. Vaidya, The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bomh^ and 
London, 1906. Gf. E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India^ 
New York and London, 1901 (concerned primary 'vith the 
Mdhdbhdrata, but containing much matter bearing on the 
RdTtxayax\-a^ as ch., ii. 'Interrelation of the two Epics,* pp. 68- 
84, and Appendix A, 'Parallel Phrases in the two Epics,' pp. 
403-446; see also Index, t.v. 'RSmayaga'); also Truman 
Michelson, 'Linguistic Archaisms of the R.lm2yaga,* JAOS 
XXV. I19WJ 89-145, A. A. jMaCDONELL. 

RAM MOHAN RAY.— See Brahma Samaj. 

RAMOSHI. — The Ramoslil, also called Naik 
(Skr, nayaka, ‘leader’), a jungle tribe found in 
the Deccan and W. India, profess to derive their 
name from the demi-god, R5ma, who is said to 
have created them when on his way to Lanka to 
recover Sita ; others doubtfully connect the name 
■Nvith Skr. aranyavdsin, ‘jungle dwellers.’ At the 
census of 1911 they numbered 60,064, found in 
Bombay, with a small body in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Those in the Deccan appear to he an outlying 
branch of the Kanarese or Telugu tribe or group 
of tribes kno^ra under the general name of Bedar 
or Byadaru, hunters or woodmen.* The fact that 
the branch in Poona is divided into two groups, 
Chauhan and Yadava, names of leading Rajput 
septs, has been held to indicate an admixture of 
higher blood. Like their neighbours the Rolls 
(see art. ROL, Rolaeian), they were for a long 
time notorious on account of their disorderly and 
predatory habits. They supported the MarhSta 
leader, Sivaji, against the Muhammadans, arid 
under British rule, as late as 1879, they committed 
outrages in Satara and the neighbouring districts. 
In virtue of their traditional descent from Kama, 
some of the tribes in Poona are called Rambhakt, 

‘ w'orshippers of Rama,’ and are vegetarians. But 
more generally they have adopted Siva in his 
form Rhandoha as their tribal deity. He is re- 
presented riding on a horse with two women — a 
Vani (or merchant-women), his wedded wife, and 
his Dhangar (one of the jungle tribes) concubine 
behind him. As turmeric is a vegetable in which 
Rhandoha is supposed to dwell, they swear by it, 
and no other oath is considered so binding. The 
oath ritnal prescribes that the person swearin" 
shall take a leaf of the 6c/-tree {^gle TnctrTnclos) 

1 E. Thurston, Cotta and Triba ofS. India, Madras, 1909, L 


sacred to Siva, a few grains of millet, and some 
turmeric powder which has been laid on the lihga. 
The oath is recited with an imprecation against 
perjury, a little powder is eaten, and some is 
rubbed on the forehead, ^ey also revere Redari, 
now regarded as a form of Siva, the tutelary deity 
of the Purandhar fort in the Poona District, before 
whose iraane Eaghuji, one of their leaders, is said 
to have laid his_ turban, with an oath that he would 
never wear this head-dress until his tribe should 
he restored to the privileges of which they had 
been deprived by the Marh.atas. Besides these 
I they Avorship many local gods, Musalman saints 
ipir), the demon-leader Vetala, who has many 
female spirits, or ‘mothers,’ in his train. The 
tomb of an Englishman in the neighbourhood of 
Poona is called by them Eamdeval, ‘Rama’s 
temple,’ and is tended hj an old RaniosM woman, 
who pours water over it, keeps a lamp burning, 
and allows no one who has eaten meat that day to 
visit the place. 

Mackintosh reinarka that both men and women had frecuentlj' 
to ‘ undergo the ejcpiatorj- penance of the swinring ceremony, 
when the penitent is eievated to a considerable height and 
swung over a poie erected in front of the entrance of the temple, 
supported by a hook run through the akin and sinews of the 
bacL‘1 

Indications of totemism are found in the badge, 
or crest {devak), which is generally some tree or a 
bunch of the leaves of several trees. Persons avith 
the same crest are regarded as brothers and cannot 
intermarry, nor can they eat the fruit or use the 
tree in any way. They dread the spirits of the 
dead. At a funeral, on the way to the grave, the 
corpse is turned round and the bearers change 
places in order to baffle the spirit and prevent its 
return. As an additional precaution, heai-y stones 
and thorns are placed in the grave. The same 
fear of the dead appears in the marriage rites. If 
a woman has lost three husbands in succession and 
wishes to marry a fourth, she holds a cook under 
her left arm, and the tribal priest marries her to 
the bird before she is joined to Iier new husbani 
Tlie intention is that the vengeance of her former 
husbands may fall upon the bird. Their belief in 
amulets is shomi by the stoiy told of their noted 
leader, Dad ji. When he was brought to execution, 
it was impossible to behead him nntil he had made 
an incision in his arm and removed from his flesh 
a gem which be had inserted ns a protective. Like 
other tribes in the same state of culture, they are 
much vexed by witches and sorcerers, and have a 
profound faith in omens. 

Literaturk.— T he best account of the tribe is that by A. 
Mackintosh, An Account of the Origin and Pracnl Condition 
of the Tribe of Ramoossiet, including the Life of the Chief 
Oomiah Raik, Bombay, 1633 ; W. F. Sinclair, 2 A iii. (18741 
186 ff. : BG Eviii. pU L [ISSS] 409 f., pL iii. [1885] 34 ff., ivii. tISS4J 
209, Rix. [18851 lOSf., Rxi. [18341 174f.. JOtiv. [1SS6] 107: Cmtut 
of India, 1911, vol. viii., Bombay, Bombay, 1912, pt. i. p. 300; 
Bombay Ethnographical Survey, monograph no. 133, do. 1909 ; 
M. Kennedy, Eotet on the Criminal Ciatsa of the Bombay 
Presidency, do. 1903, p. 14311.; R. V. Russell. TC Central 
Provinces, London, 1916, ir. 472 ff. "W, CROOKE. 

RANTERS. — The term 'Banters’ was the 
nickname given to an antinoniian movement— 
hardly cohesive enough to be properly called 
a sect — in the period of the English Coinmon- 
wealth, appearing about 1644. The name is de- 
rived from the English verb ‘ to rant,’ i.e. to talk 
in an extravagant, high-flown manner (cf. Shake- 
speare’s phrase, ‘ I’ll rant as well as thon'lJdamlet, 
V. i. 307]). 

The Ranters constituted the somewhat chaotic 
‘left wing’ of a serious attempt to work out in 
England in the 17th cent, a type of Christianity 
conformed to apostolic, primitive Christianity, 
free from what the leaders of this movement called 
‘the apostacy,’ and loosely enough conjoined and 
4 Account, p. 63. 
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organized to allow very wide individnal liberty of 
thought and action. The central indindualism of 
the movement tended to produce n great vnrietj' 
of groupings around prominent leaders, so that 
England at this epoch nnpeared to ‘awarm with 
sects,* though the ‘ sects^ were hardly more than 
marked variations of one general ground-swell 
juovement. Eplirnim Pagitt^ description is vivid 
and well expresses the horror which the guardians 
of orthodoxy felt aa this ‘infection* swept over 
the country ; 

*The plague is ol nil diseases most infectious: 1 have lived 
among you almost a jublle, and have seen your great care and 
revision to keep the city from infection. The plague of 
eresy is greater, and you are now in more danger than when 
you buried five thousand a week. You have power to keep 
these heretics and sectaries from conventickllng and sholing 
together to infect one another ' (flcreriorrraphp* Dedication to 
the liord Mayor). 

hlarsden very well reproduces the prevailing 
feeling among those who were contemporary with 
M-hat Slilton called the ‘year of sects and schisms.* 
‘Absurd excesses of opinion now appeared, as exotics in 
a hotbed. The distractions of the times suspended the re- 
straints of Church discipline; opinions monstrous and pro- 
digious started up cverj* day, and were broached with impunity 
in public and in private, and mullitudca were led astray. The 
number of new sects, religious and political, with which 
England swarmed appears almost incredible. The sober 
Puritans were confounded. The state of England reminded 
them of the fabulous description of the sands of Libya, where 
scordiing suns produce new 'monsters every year* (Htst. 0 / the 
Later Puritant% p. 224), 

All raovements, such ns this one, which express 
a deep popular striving to escape from tlio rigidity 
of old S 3 ’stcma and to secure a large area of indi- 
vidual freedom tend to develop nn extreme wing. 
Persons of unstable equilihrium are swept on bj* 
the contagion of the movement. Those who are 
abnormally responsive to suggestion are certain to 
he carried along with the movement. These 
nsycliopathic persons, laohing in iierspective and 
ualance, bring into strong light the dangers that 
are involved in complete religious liberty. The 
Kanters were largel.y composed of this type of 
person, and some of tliem were ohviou.sly insane. 

Tlie Ranters, so far as they can be difl'erentiated 
from the general fennent of the time, sliow two 
marked characteristics : they were (1) pantheistic, 
and (i2) antinominn. Ma.sson says : 

‘Panthelamor the essential identity of God with thenniverec, 
and His indwelling fn eveiy creature, angelic, human, brute or 
Inorganic, seems to have been the belief of most Kanters that 
could manage to rise to a metaphysics of Milton, v. 18). 

Kicbard Baxter says of them ; 

'These also made it their Business ... to set up the Light 
of Nature, under the name of CAmf in Men, and to dishonour 
and cry down the Church, the Scripture, the present Ministry, 
and our Worship and Ordinances ; and call’d Men to barken to 
Christ within them* {Relignuc Baxteriana:, I. 76). 

Joseph Salmon and Jacob Bauthumley may be 
taken as characteristic specimens of the leaders 
and exponents of the Ranter idea, Bantlmmley 
{or Bottomley), who was called by Georgo Fox 
‘a great ranter* {Journal, ed, N. Penney, i. 151), 
was the autlior of a pantheistical book with the 
title The Light and Vark Sides of God (London, 
1650). Tlie book opens in his best and sanest vein 
as follows : 

‘ 0 God, what shall I say thou art, when thou canst not be 
named? What shall I speak of thee, when speaking of thee 
I speak nothing but contradiction ? For if I say I see thee, it Is 
nothing but thy seeing of thyself ; for there is nothing in me 
capable of seeing but thyself. If I say I know thee there is no 
other but the knowledge of thyself, for I am rather known of 
thee than know thee. If 1 say’l love thee It is nothing ijo, for 
there is nothing in me can love thee but thyself, and therefore j 
thou dost but love thyself. My seeking thee is no other but [ 
thy seeking of thyself’ (p. 1 f.). j 

On p, 77 he develops his extreme doctrine of the j 
inward Light ; i 

‘ It is not so safe to go to the Bible to see what others have 
spoken and writ of the mind of God as to see what God speaks 
within me and to follow the doctrine and leading of It In me.* 
Joseph Salmon wrote Heights in Depths, and 
Depths in Heights: or Truth ' no less Seerzily than 


Sxoeetly, SparJding out of Us Glory (London, 1651). 
This strange tract recounts in extravagant style 
the mystical experiences of the writer ; 

‘ 1 appeared to mysclfe as one confounded into the abj'ss of 
eternUie, nonentitired into the being of beings, my soul split 
and emptied into the fountalne and ocean of divine fulness, 
expired into the aspires of pure life * (p. 13). 

Tlie tract is throughout a presentation of ex- 
treme pantiieism. A tract entitled The Smoke of 
the Bottomlesse Pit (London, 1650-61), written hy 
I J. Holland Porter, who claims to he ‘ an eye and 
I car witness,* gives manj* details of the Ranters* 
views and their manner of life. All contemporary 
writers unite in the opinion that the Ranters were 
morally disordered in their way of living, and that 
the 3 * held antinomian view.s of conduct; i.c., they 
Avero ‘above* the usual moral distinctions of right 
and -wrong, George Fox’s Journal gives many 
concrete accounts of personal experiences witn 
Ranters, and these accounts generally emphasize 
the two aspects under consideration — the pan the* 
isticnl and the antinomian. In 1649 Fox went to 
visit a group of Ranters in prison in Coventry. 
He says : 

* When I came Into the tail, where the prisoners were, a great 
power of darkness struck at mo, and I eat still, having my 
spirit gathered Into the love of God. At last these prisoners 
began to rant, and vapour, and blaspheme, at which my soul 
was greatly grieved. They said they were God ; but that we 
could not bear such things. When they were calm, I stood up 
and asked them whether they did such things by motion, or 
from Scripture ; and they said, from Scripture. A Bible being 
at hand, 1 asked tlicm to point out that Scripture; and they 
showed me the place where the sheet was let do\\'n to Peter, 
and it w’os said to him, what w’as sanctified he should not call 
common or unclean. When I had showed them that that 
Scripture proved nothing for their purpose, they brought 
another, which spoke of God’s reconciling all things to himself, 
things in heaven, and things in earth. I told them I owned 
that l^ripture also, but showed them that that was nothing to 
their purpose either. Then seeing they said they were God, 

I asked them, if they knew whether it would rain to-morrowf 
they said they could not tell. I told them, God could tell. 
Again, I asked them, If they thought they should be always In 
that condition, or should change? and they answered they 
could not tell. Then 1 s.ald unto them, God can tell, and Ood 
doth not change. You 8.ay you arc God : and yet you cannot 
tell whether you shall change or not’ (Joumof, bi-centenary 
cd., i. 471.). 

Under date of 1654 Fox writes ; 

‘During the lime I was prisoner at Oharing-Crosa, there 
came abundance to see me. , , . Among those that came to see 
me. was one Colonel Packer, with several of his officerB; and 
while they were with me, came in one Cobb, and a great 
company of ItanterB with him. The Ranters began to call for 
drink ond tobacco; but I desired them to forbear it in my 
room, telling them, if they had such a desire for it, they might 
go into another room. One of them cried, "all is ours"; and 
another said, " all Is well " * (rt. i. 211 f.). 

Riclmrd Baxter’s testimony almost certainlj 
overstates tlie case against the Ranters, hut, ns it 
is tile opinion of a high-minded contemporary, it 
must he given due ivelght. After presenting the 
views of tlie Ranters, he descrihes their manner of 
life; 

‘ But withal, they conJo>7ved a Cursed Doctrine of Liber- 
tinUm, which brought them lo all abominable filthiness of 
Life ; They t.aughl as the FomiVfsts, that Ood regaraexli not 
the Actions of the Outward Man, but of the Heart ; and that to 
the Pure all things are Pure (even things forbidden) : And so as 
allowed by' God, they spake most hideous Words of Blasphemy, 
and many of them committed Whoredoms commonly’. , . . 
There could never Sect arise In the World, that was a lowder 
Warning to Professors of Religion to be humble, fearful, 
caufelous, and uatchful. . , . But the horrid Villanies of this 
Sect did , . . speedily Extinguish it’ (p. 76 f.). 

The Ranters were vigorously dealt with hy 
Acts of Parliament, and many of the extreme 
Ranters were severely punished for their views 
and for acts considered either blasphemous or im- 
moral. The better element in the groups of 
Ranters were ‘convinced’ by the preaching of 
George Fox and became Quakers. The movement 
was checked, and gradually disappeared from 
ublic notice, though the antinomian tendency 
as at intervals continued to reappear sporadically 
both in England and in America. 
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Baptism meer Babism, do, 1653 ; R. Barclay, The Inner Life 
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Kufus M. Jones. 

RASHI. — This is the name familiarly applied 
to Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac ; it is, indeed, derived 
from the Hebrew initials of his name. Some 
writers erroneously called him Jarchi (Yarhi), 
supposing that his name rvas connected with the 
city of Lunel (yerafi=lune=moon). Rashi, how- 
ever, was born in Troyes in 1040, and died in the 
same town in 1105. Like most of his contempor- 
aries, Rashi did not derive any emoluments from 
his ivork as rabbi. He was among the many Jews 
of his epoch in France who engaged in viticulture. 
He rvas nevertheless an industrious student and 
author, and his rvorks have iron an enduring fame. 
No mediasval commentator is more studied in 
modern times. His exposition of the Pentateuch 
is still beloved of Jews, while his Commentary on 
the Talmud remains absolutely indispensable to 
the understanding of that work. 

The first Hebrew book to be printed (of known 
date) is Rashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Re^io, Feb. 1475). Rashi expounded most of 
the Bible, but his repute now depends on his Pen- 
tateuch. In this Commentarji he combined the 
newer grammatical method with the older Mid- 
rashio style, creating a harmony of unique chann. 
Nicholas de Lyra (1270-1340) familiarized Europe 
with Rashi’s Biblical exegesis, and through de 
Lyra Luther carried on Rashi's influence into his 
German translation. A well-known line tells of 
Luther’s indebtedness to de Lyra : • Si Lyra non 
lyrasset, Lutlierus non saltasset’; and Lyra, on 
his part, was much indebted to Rashi. 

Rashi compiled Responsa, liturgical and other 
compendia, hut apart from his Pentateuch he is 
best known for his great Commentary on the Tal- 
mud. He did much to settle the text, and added 
notes which for lucidity and brevity have few 
rivals. The Talmud is invariably read with Rashi 
by Jewish students, and all scholars are dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, on his interpretation. 
This has stood the test of time, and the numerous 
super-commentaries and annotations on Rashi have 
only brought out the supreme merits of his work. 

Literature. — L. Zunx, * Suloiiion b. Isaac,* in Zeitschrift fur 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1823, pp. 277-384, Heb, tr., 
^mberg, 1840; I. H. Weiss, *Rabbenu Sheloinoh b. Yi?half,* 
in Bet-Talmud, ii., nos. 2-10, reprinted in Toledot Gedole yisraet, 
Vienna, 1882 ; M. Liber, Rashi (Jewish Worthies Series), tr. 
from French, London and Philadelphia, 1900, with bibliography, 

pp. 231-239. Abrahams. 

RATIONALISM. — i. Definition. — Rational- 
ism, says A. W. Benn, means the hostile criticism 
of theological dogma, ‘ the mental Iiabit of using 
reason for the destruction of religious belief.’ 

* Custom has ruled that the Bubmission of belief to pure reason 
shall be called rationality In reference to every branch of natural 
knowledge, and rationalism only when it leads to the rejection 
of those sunernaturaliat beliefs with which religion has become 
identi8ed.’' 

J. B. Bury has the following : 

‘ The uncompromising assertion by reason of her absolute 
rights throughout the whole domain of thought is termed 


1 Mist, of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. i. pp. viii, 4, 6. 


rationalism, and the slight stigma which is still attached to the 
word reflects the bitterness of the struggle between reason and 
the forces arrayed against her. The term is limited to the fleld 
of theology, because it was in that field that the self-assertion 
of reason was most violently and pertinaciously opposed.*! 

The usage involves us in obvious difficulties. An 
argument will or avill not be rationalistic, not 
according to its intrinsic contents alone, but accord- 
ing to the intention of the user or to its effects 
upon the bearer — and indeed certain theses of 
geology or astronomy which have been classed as 
rationalistic in one century have in a later century 
been accepted by all parties. A further difficulty 
lies in the use of the word ‘reason.’ It would 
seem impossible to deny the right and the duty of 
good thinking, of the utmost use of intelligence, 
in ev'ery department of life. Even the appeals to 
revelation or to authoritj*, to the usefulness of a 
certain belief, or to the needs and riglits of feeling 
and action, are themselves appeals to our intelli- 
gent judgment for comprehension and sympathy. 
Thought can be criticized, on whatever grouufi, 
only through thought. 

The use of ‘rationalism,’ indeed, whether as a 
war-cry or ns a term of reproach, is a use belonging 
to popular philosophy, and cannot be pressed with 
too much exactness. (Its more technical uses in 
the theory of knowledge are not considered here.) 

On the whole, the usage is governed by two con- 
siderations. (1) An argument is rationalistic when 
it is directed against a belief ivhich by many of its 
holders at any rate is counted a ‘religious’ belief. 
Tlie person bringing the argument may or may 
not have a constructive philosophy of his oivn to 
maintain. He may be a monotheist attacking 
polytheism, or a deist oritioizing the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; he may be a materialist, or an agnos- 
tic, or none of these things; the ‘ rationalism ’ of 
his argument lies in its attack, in the name of 
sound thinking, on the particular shape of a par- 
ticular religious system. Obviously such argu- 
ments, though anti-religious in one sense, may be 
used in the service of religion. A higher form of 
religious belief in conflict with a lower must some- 
times use negative criticism as well as positive 
teaching. And a developing belief, trying to fit 
itself continually better to the facts of the soul and 
of the universe, must often use such criticism on 
itself. 

(2) In its derogatory use, on the other hand, the 
name of ‘ rationalism ’ is specially applied to a 
certain kind of bad thinking — an unimaginative 
criticism from the outside. If a difficult idea has 
been crudely and imperfectly stated by those who 
have groped after it and only half attained it, the 
lower rationalism makes no attempt to reach it 
and to state it better, but fastens on the crudities 
of the accepted statement, is triumphant in show*- 
ing the untenability of this as it stands, and there- 
with rejects the whole conception. 

In rationalism in this sense * reason holds oCT, as It were, 
from trying to comprehend w’hat is most characteristic in religi- 
ous experience. Instead of allowing the paradoxical nature of 
religious doctrines to be provocative to it and to stimulate it to 
further effort, the rationalistic understanding makes it aground 
for declining to consider them further. Thus doctrines like 
those of the Trinitj’ or of Original Sin in Christian theology are 
set uide because in arithmetic one and three are different 
numbers, and because the citizen of a civilized state will not 
accept responsibility for his ancestors’ criminal acts. The 
question Is not put, why such obvious contradictions to our 
ordinary ways of thinking have been entertained and considered 
of high importance. Or it is put, and the answer is suggested 
that W'e have here mere survivals of fanciful notions elsewhere 
discarded ; and the further question is not raised, why thej' are 
not discarded here also ; for it is plainly not because they have 
not been made the subject of close attention. The rationalistic 
criticism ought only to bring out the need of putting and 
answeringsuch enquiries ; but it may simply lead to the neglect 
of them as not worth pursuing.'^ 


1 But. of Freedom of Thought, p. 18. 

2 C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Han, 
London, IDII, p. 72 f. 
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2. History. — Tliero cat> scnrccly have Ijcen n 
century or n country in the history of the world 
wncro rationalistic tUouglits have not existed in 
some men’s minds. Por the AVc.stern world ration- 
alism enters into history with the criticisms brought 
by Ionian philosophers against the poimlar nry tho- 
logy of Greece. Early ChristinnnpolO''ists nttnekod 
paganism on rationalistic grounds. In the Middle 
Ages tlie controversies among Christians and Jews 
and Muhammadans similarly had to bo largely 
rationalistic. When men of one religion dispute 
witli men of another, tiicy can appeal only to the 
human intelligence which is common judge for 
both. After tlio Reformation, again, wiion Churcii 
opposed Cliiircli, or Cliurcli collided with State, 
reason was invoked by all pnriits. 

In tlie devclopincntof Cbrislinn thought rational- 
istic contributors or opponent-s have Et//od soiiie- 
tiincs outside the Christian Churcli and 'lomctimcs 
inside it. Of their arguments, drawn from phil- 
osophy, science, history, or the criticism of docu- 
ment-s, some have fallen to the ground ; others 
liave had real effect in modifying or developing 
the doctrines grouped togotlier under the general 
name of Cliristianity. For this, like every otlicr 
system of living thought, ha-s developed partly 
by taking up criticisms into itself, and it is ninio.st 
inevitable that disputes should arise in each genera- 
tion ns to tlie amount of now modification that 
can ho allowed if the sj’stcm is still to retain the 
name of Christian. 

It is not possible to vvrite the liistoiyof rational- 
ism as one would write the histoiy of a religion or 
a science, or that of a nation. The stoiy of England 
can show a continnoii.s line of movetnent ; it is 
coniplex hut unified ; wltcrcas the ston’ of * attacks 
on England ’ will have disconnected factors of tJic 
most various kinds. A religion lias unity and 
definite movement, hut the series of criticisms 
brought against timt religion may have little of 
cither. Some slender thread of historical develop- 
ment must, indeed, run through it, appc.aring and 
disappearing, since to some extent the criticism 
must follow the movement of religious tlionglit — 
changes in tliis citlier gi'ing rise to new fonns of 
attack or aholisiiing old forma Or, again, the 
story of Totionalism may exhibit fragments of 
many histories, hccauso some part of the negative 
criticism in any generation may he the cuttingedge 
of n single positive, hronght fonvard by a rival 
religion, or by a school of pliilosopliy or science, 
wliosc own development makes a true Iiistor}’. 

All these features appc.nr in tlie rationalism of 
the lost Imndred years in Europe. Tlie first point 
hardly needs illustration — new developments in 
religion are sure to call out opposition and there- 
fore argument, not only from tlioso wlio stand onU 
side the religion, hnt still more from conservative 
supporters of the religion itself, and from followers 
of rival movements within it. Tlie second event — 
the supersession of an important criticism by a 
change in the doctrine criticised — is a good deal 
rarer, but has occurred more than once even in the 
last hundred years. Historical examination of 
Rihlical documents Imd been practised ever since 
Spinos.a, hnt IBtli cent, studie.s gave it impetus 
enougli to take irresistible effect, and the Mosaic 
autiiorsliip of the Pentatcncli (nt any rate) is prob- 
ably no longer a * religions opinion ' tn most circles. 
The idea of a gradual formation of tlie world and 
its inhabitants is a good deal older than Darwin, 
hut, since it was taken up into tiic form that he 
gave it, the ordinarj' religions belief of educated 
persons lias gradually ceased to include a six days’ 
creation. For the third point — the exhibition of 
fragments of otlier histories— the illustrations just 
given would still serve, since they belong not only 
to the liistory of religions opinion hut al-so to that 


of the study of doonments and of natural science. 
Or wc might select another fragment: jiart of 
rationalist argument in tiio last four generations 
has been tlio cutting edge of a change in the science 
of coliectivo psj'cliology, and tliis lias turned not 
only against certain religious doctrines hut against 
some older criticisms of them. D. F. Strnus.s, c.o., 
olfors his * mythical’ account of tlie Resurrection 
deliberately as superseding older exidnnations, 
such a.s the suggestion that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus for tlia sake of their own ambition 
and ficlf-intcrest, or the other suggestion (whicli 
Strauss calls specially ‘rationalist’) that Jesns 
recovered consciousness after a deep swoon but was 
never able tliencofortli to persuade his disciples 
that lie wa-s not a hoing from anotlier world.' We 
are proh.ahly safe in saying that these explanations 
have indeed liccn superseded by the growth of a 
psychological school in wliicli Strauss may stand as 
one of the pioneers. 

Ncvcrt!iclc.<-s, it is impossible to arrange individ- 
ual rationalists in a clear order of historical devel- 
opniciit. The threads cross too much. Opinions 
and criticisms whicli are obsolete in some circles 
arc not obsolet e in otliers. Different men may use 
tlie same argument in the interests of the most 
diverse schools of tliought; and few men can be 
fairly described as if they were specialists of a. 
Bingfo argument. What Renan says of himself is 
true of most — that their doubts aroso not from one 
train of reasoning hut from ten thousand. 

Renan’s own dilficiiltics, indeed, were compara- 
tively specialised, numerous as they wero : 

'It Icoiilil hsve hcllcved that theology and the nililc were 
triic.nonectthedMtrinM. . . would have given me any trouble. 
My reasons were entirelv of a philological and critical order; 
notliitljelenjtolameUipn,ve!ca!,iiollllral.orinomI kind. These 
orders of ideas seemed scarcely tangible or eapslilc of being 
apitlictl in any sense. Hut tiic anesilon as to whetlicr there are 
contrart lotions lictween the Kourth Cosjm;! and tlic synoptics Is 
one ivlileli there can be no difnculty In grasping. I can see 
these contrarliciions srith such absolute clearness that 1 would 
stake my Ule, and, consequently, my eternal salvation, upon 
tlieir reality without a moment's hesitation.’ a 

A dearer c-xample than Kenan’s of doubts aris- 
ing from ten tliousand trains of reasoning may ho 
found in one who, like Renan, started from the 
most devout and orthodox standpoint of his time 
and country, and only gradnally and reluctantly 
came to onjio.so wlint he used to believe. Tliis was 
Francis William Newman, younger brother of 
C.trdinnl Newman. In Phases of Paith, or Pass- 
ttffes from the liistory of my Creed (Ixindon, 1850), 
h'e dc.scri)ies ]iis evangelical npliringing and yontli- 
ful belief, tlicn liis te.sting of various points by his 
Rihle reading. In one matter after another— tlie 
Sahhatli, the Mosaic Law, infant baptism, episco- 
pacy, tlie Lord’s return— lie found discords between 
the tencliing of the NT and wlmt lie iiad been 
taught Iiimsclf. Persisting, as a lay missionary in 
Persia, in trj'ing to read the Gospels with fresli 
eyes, he found the Fourtii Gospel dasli with tlie 
Atlmnnsian Greed, and returned to England to 
find himself cast off by his friends as a heretic. 
Ho moved next, on grounds of moral criticism, to 
the rciection of eternal punishment, original sin, 
and the vicarious suflering of Christ. He liad 
already begun to diseem that it was impossible 
willi perfect honesty to defend ‘every tittie con- 
taincu in tlic Bible,’ and further study forced him 
to conclude tliat tiio assumed infnlliuiUt5’ of the 
entire Scripture was a proved falsity, not merely 
ns to physiology and other scientifio matters, bat 
also as to morals. Finally, theNT miracles became 
a burden to tlie doctrine instead of a support. 
Miracles were irrelevant ns a means of proving tlie 
goodness and veracity either of tiio person who 

I Der aUe und dernetu Glnrthc^, Bonn, 1874, sect. 16. 

^ ItecoKfCtiont 0 / mp Youiht Eng. tr.®, l/)ndon, 1897, *Tb? 
St. Su!p!co Semlnorj**' pU Hi. p. 200. 
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worked them or of God ; and the kind of evidence 
on which the NT writers accepted them was def- 
initely inadequate for a modern mind. 

Newman claimed that what was left to him in 
the end was stiU the essential part of religion — the 
heart’s belief in the sympathy of God with indi- 
vidual man. What Renan kept was not theology, 
but the sympathy of ;a scholar, a poet, and an 
Eastern traveller with the persona who founded 
Christianity. His Vie de Jtsus (Paris, 1863) was 
not intended as a scientific work either for 
historians or for theolomans, but was simply a 
poetic retracing, in the clearest and the tenclerest 
colours at his command, of a picture which religious 
tradition had veiled, he thought, from many 
readers. 

A very different book on the same subject was 
published almost immediately afterwards — D. F. 
Strauss’s Leien Jesu fur das deutsche Volk 
(Leipzig, 1864). His more famous Leben Jesu had 
appeared nearly thirty years before. The purpose 
in these books is not to paint a picture, but to re- 
interpret the growth of a doctrine. Stories of 
miracles arise for the most part, the author urges, 
not by any one’s deliberate invention, but, out of 
the unconscious imagination of a community. As 
with ancient myths, the fact is created by the 
idea, the legend grows of itself. Interpretation on 
this line was not new as regards the OT, but 
Strauss was the first to apply it with anything like 
such thoroughness to the narratives in the Gospels. 
His view in 1835 was that very few of these were 
newly created myths ; most were based on OT 
legends and pictures, transferred, between the 
Exileiand the birth of Jesus, to the person of the 
e.xpeoted Messiah. The Messiah must be trans- 
figured like Moses, must multiply food and raise 
the dead like Elijah and Elisha, must perform 
works of healing because Isaiah had said that in 
His day the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf should be opened. In 1864 Strauss left much 
more room for the growth of legend within Christian 
circles, reflecting the CTowth of Christian experi- 
ence and thou^t, and laid less stress on the OT 
correspondences. It was far easier of course to 
apply interpretation by myth to the Gospels, if 
once it had been admitted that none of these was 
the work of an eye-witness ; and Strauss, though 
not himself a professional critic of documents, had 
studied most attentively the contemporary work 
of F. C. Baur and others. His sketch of the 
doings and the personality of Jesus is less vivid 
and definite than Renan’s, largely because of his 
scrupulousness in evaluating the sources and con- 
fining himself to what he thought to be proved 
facts. 

While Strauss worked at re-stating the history 
of the Christian form of religion, his contemporary, 
L. A. Feuerbach, in Das Wesen des Christentums 
(Leipzig, 1841), re-stated its philosophy. The 
universal reason of the human race operates on an 
uncultured man only under the image of a personal 
being. He must separate from himself the 
element in his own nature which gives him moral 
laws, and place it in opposition to himself; thus 
we have the picture of a personal God. Yet, if 
God were really a different being from myself, 
why should His perfection trouble me? God is 
the latent and the ideal human nature, the truth 
of man ; to doubt of Him is to doubt of myself. 
Our gods are strong first, because physical strength 
is the first thing we count as glorious ; then they 
are maiestic and serene; finally, God loves and 
suffers, because we have come to see that feeling 
is absolute, divine in its nature. ‘ God loves man ’ 
is an Oriental expression of the truth, ' "rhe highest 
conceivable is the love of man.’ Not the attribute 
of the divinity, but the divineness or deity of the 


attribute, is the first true Divine Being. AVhen 
this projected image of human nature is made an 
object of theology, it becomes an inexhaustible 
mine of falsehoods. The foundation of religion is 
man’s feeling of the sacredness of man and nature ; 
the result of religion too often is that he sacrifices 
man and nature to his God. 

In the line of Strauss and of Feuerbach, whether 
consciously or not, stand several living writers, 
including in France Emile Durkheim [Les Formes 
dementaires de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) and 
L. Levy-Bruhl {Les Fonctions mentales dans les 
soeiitis infirieures, do. 1910) and in England 
F. M. Cornford {From Religion to Philosophy, 
London, 1912) and Jane E. Harrison {Ancient Art 
and Ritual, do. 1911, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, 
Alpha and Omega, London, 1915). For these 
avriters the beginning and the foundation of 
religion is the * collective consciousness ’ of a group, 
dominating the primitive individual as an irre- 
sistible pressure from outside, and answering to 
itself as the voice of conscience uithin. He ‘pro- 
jects ’ it first in the firare of a totem animal or 
plant, later in other figures which grow out of 
primitive ritual. All such projections are embodi- 
ments of collective emotion, desire, and law. 
High emotional tension is caused and maintained 
for a savage only by a thing felt socially ; the 
group - consciousness in tension then makes a 
picture of itself, which takes finally the form of 
a god. The mysteiy-god is both human and 
dsemonic, re-created at every celebration of his 
central rite, in the collective emotion of his con- 
gregation. Such a scheme provides the appropriate 
setting for figures half-human and half-divine — 
actual living prophets who during their lives or 
after their deaths become the dssmons of religious 
societies. Group-action and group-emotion, not 
their formulation in any theology, make the 
essence of religion. 

In this line of writers we certainly find a section 
of real history of rationalism. How far we judge 
them to have succeeded in interpreting the facts 
of religion will probably depend on our opinion, 
and on our estimate of these writers’ opinion, of 
the reality of the concrete universal. In the 
common Spirit within us, and in the divinity of the 
attribute, have we something which merely deludes 
us into forming a religion, or have we something 
of which the highest language of religion is really 
true 7 

There remain some typical or outstanding 
figures in 19th cent, rationalism which stand apart 
from those already described. F. K. C. L. Biichner 
{Kraft und Stoff, Leipzig, 1855) is not so much a 
landmark as a type recurrent in every century, 
though the special forms of the arguments change. 
He attacks the idea of the creation of the world; 
for no force can exist except as a property of 
matter ; and matter itself can never be either pro- 
duced or annihilated. Writing five years before the 
appearance of The Origin of Species, Biichner 
claims it as highly probable, even certain, that 
life may be spontaneously generated out of the 
non-living, and that higher forms of life have been 
slowly developed by a natural process out of lower 
forms. No soul can exist without brain ; the 
experimenter’s knife outs off the soul piecemeal. 
It would be waste of words to try to prove the 
impossibility of a miracle. No educated, much 
less a scientific, person, who is convinced of the 
immutable order of things, can nowadays believe 
in miracles. There exist no supersensual or super- 
natural things, and no supersensual capacities; 
and they can never exist, as the eternal conformito 
of the laws of nature would thereby be suspended. 
Having laid down these metaphysical doctrines, 
Biichner adds that there is no such thing ns meta- 
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physics, and tliat all metaphysical systems come 
to nothing and lose themselves in an unintelligible 
plaj’ of words. All our knowledge is relative ; we 
can have no knowledge and no conception of the 
Absolute — of that which transcends the sensual 
world. 

Buchner ends with agnosticism, though he does 
not begin with it. The name ‘agnostic’ was 
originated by Huxley, but popularized by Leslie 
Stephen, whose Agnostic's Apology was hrst pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Eevkw for June 1876. 
jDogmatic atheism, lie holds, is a rare opinion, but 
agnosticism is increasing. The agnostic asserts 
that there are limits to the sphere of human intelli- 
gence, and that theology is ‘ metempirical ’ know- 
ledge which lies outside these limits. In the 
whole history of the race no agreement on theo- 
logical questions has ever been attained. In 
matters that are still involved in endless and 
hopeless controversy ignorance is no shame, but a 
duty. Many of the Christian doctrines have 
created far more numerous and far more horrible 
difficulties than those which they profess to 
remove. It is better to admit openly that man 
knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute, that 
the ancient secret is a secret still. 

Agnosticism is metaphysics binding her own 
hands, and constructive criticism of religious 
doctrine will not come from this quarter. A 
different position belongs to philosophical workers 
whose negative criticisms are incidental, though 
necessary, in their own constructive thought. 
Such, among liring writers, is J. M. E. McTag-gart 
{Some Dogmas of Seli^ion, London, 1906). The 
subjects of religious discussion, he says, are the 
most important and the most practical in the world, 
lleligion rests on a conviction of the harmony of 
ourselves with tlie universe, and nothing but exact 
metaphysics can justify us in holding this convic- 
tion. ^Ve are not justified in believing any dogma 
because all, or most, people believe it ; nor because 
it is held by people who can work miracles; nor 
because of its importance for our happiness. Nor 
could observation without metaphysics ever give it 
sufficient support. 

McTaggart/s negative criticism is directed chiefly 
against certain conceptions of the Deity. If God 
is strictly omnipotent. He cannot be good, for He 
has permitted evil when He need not have per- 
mitted it. It is said that He could not secure the 
benefits of human free will without also permitting 
the evil of sin, but there is nothing that an omni- 
potent being cannot do. When believers in God 
save His goodness by saying that He is not really 
omnipotent, they are taking the best course open 
to them ; but then they must accept the con- 
sequences of their choice, and realize that the 
cfl'orts of a non-omnipotent God in favour of good 
may, for anything they have yet shown, be doomed 
to almost total defeat. Again, suppose God not 
to be omnipotent — can He be creative and still be 
good ? A creator has nothing but his own nature 
to determine him, and, if a being who is completely 
self-determined produces evil, knowing that it is 
evil, flow ci\n we say thatsuch a being isnot wicked ! 
Could there be a God, perhaps, who was neither 
omnipotent nor creative, but just a person more 
wise, good, and powerful than ani; other? _ He 
might be well deserving of worship, and might 
dominate the universe as much as an efficient 
schoolmaster dominates his school. It is a possible 
theory, though not an establislicd one. 

But, McTnggart asks, does religion require the 
existence of a personal God at aft t Suppose our 
metaphysics led us to believe that the universe 
consisted, not of matter, but of a harmonious 
system of selves. Then the directing mind of a 
God, though not disproved, would not be needed 


in any way to account for the traces of order in the 
universe. 

‘The non-existence of God would leave it os possible os it was 
before that love should be the central fact of all reality. . . . 
Whether the friends whom all men m.ay find could com^nsate 
for the friend whom some men thought they had found is o 
question for each man to answer. It is a question which can 
never be answered permanently in the negative while there is 
still oluture before us*(p. 290). 

‘ If we want to know the truth . . , we must have faith in the 
conclusions of our reason, even when they seem . . .loogoodor 
too bad to be true. Such faith has a better claim to abide with 
hope and love than the faith which consists in believing without 
reasons for belief. It is this faith, surely, which is sought in 
the prayer, “Suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from 
thee," And for those who do not pray, there remains the 
resolve that, as far ns their strength may prevail, neither the 
pains of death nor the pains of life shall drive them to any com- 
fort in that which they hold to be false, or drive them from any 
comfort in that which they hold to be true ' (p. 76). 

LiTcaATCRZ. — For all except the most recent 3 'ears A. W. 
Bonn, Hist, of English Ratitmalismin the nineteenth Centurii^ 
2 vols., London, 1906, covers the ground and gives a great 
number of references. A smaller book is J. B. Bu^-, A U tst. of 
Freedom of Thought^ do. 1913. Brilliant work within its own 
limits is to be found in O. Pfleiderer, The Development of 
Theology in Germany since Kant, and in Great Britain since 
;S«, Eng. tr., do. 1S90. HELEN WODEHOTISE. 

REALISM AND NOMINALISM. — i. An- 
cient and medimval. — Although these terms are 
most properly used only of mediaival schools of 
philosophy, the disputes of the Middle Ages were 
prepared by the division already existing in tlie 
fragments of Greek philosophy which they inlieri ted. 
Plato was known ns a realist, and Aristotle was 
usually believed to be opposed to him — in spite of 
the fact that after Thomas Aquinas ‘Aristotle’ 
meant a synthesis of realism and its opposite. 
We may judge from the first statement of meta- 
physics which we now possess, the Platonic dia- 
logues, that the forms (ideas) had been accepted 
as the explanation of the likeness between objects 
or indiriduals, before Plato wrote.' This meant 
that the data of experience were (1) individuals, 
objects, or things, and (2) certain other realities 
called ‘ forms ’ (efSi), ISlai) with peculiar relations to 
the individuals. The relation was sometimes said 
to be participation or copying ; and it was implied 
in the Platonic school that the individuals were in 
some sense less real than, or dependent upon, the 
forms. Aristotle seems to have objected that this 
was only to add a new kind of individual existence 
to what was obvious ; and his argument was 
perhaps intended to prove that individuals were 
ultimately real j but the result was that he 
appeared to make the forms less real than, or 
dependent upon, the individuals. 

At the verj' beginning of medimval thought (cf. 
art. ScHOLASTicissi) Scotus Erigena® attempted 
to reduce to logical coherence the confusion of 
semi-philosophical statements, primitive science, 
and popular superstition, ivhicli was known as 
catholica Jides. But the guide that he took was 
the obscure Neo-Platonism of the pseudo-Dionysius. 
In accordance with this, he established a form 
of realism. Being, the most general of all like- 
nesses or forms, was said to be tlie ultimately real, 
and we departed more and more from reality in 
approaching the objects of sensation. The theo- 
logical results we need not discuss ; on the philo- 
sophical side, realism implied that what is usually 
called ‘ abstraction ’ is the correct method for the 
study of the real world to the snhordination, if 
not tlie exclusion, of sense-perception, and therefore 
the real was contrasted with the apparent. The 
result was a form of mysticism in which all exact 
knowledge seemed to he useless. 

Against this nominalism was a revolt. Aristotle 
had said that ‘ things [res = realities] cannot appear 

I Cf. A. E. Taylor, Vana Socratica, eer. K, Oxford, IflII ; J. 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. 1., ‘Thales to Plato,* London, 
1914. 

a De Dirisione h'atxtrtz 
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as predicates,’ and the conclusion was made that 
universals, or the likenesses between things, were 
not res. But, since the word res seemed to mean 
what we now mean by ‘reality,’ the nominalists 
were charged with saying that unirersals were 
mere words or Jlatus vocis. Unfortunately we 
know the early nominalists only from their oppo- 
nents. It is, however, quite possible that they 
were attempting to turn philosophical attention 
towards the individual objects of perception. 
Abelard (y.u.), the first great medimval thinker, 
easily showed, on the other hand, that the classi- 
fication of things as like, one to the other, cannot 
be due to the caprice of the perceiver and must 
therefore have a ground in the things. It is 
probably unhistorical to make Abelard a pure con- 
ceptualist or to suppose that he had a theory of 
forms of the mind or categories due to the structure 
of mind. It is difficult to be historically just to 
the early mediieval thinkers. Thejp were probably 
even more simple and primitive than their words 
seem to imply. The great step onwards came 
with the introduction of more works of Aristotle ; 
and Thomas Aquinas (y.u.) easily dominated the 
current of thought. He was a re.alist in the sense 
that, although he held the individual to be ulti- 
mately and irredncibly real, he maintained that 
universals are objective (in the mediaeval language, 
‘subjective’) and are ‘in the things ’ (itniucrsa/irt 
in rebus). Duns Scotus, the great opponent of 
Aquinas in other issues, in this did not difi'er very 
much from him, although he preferred ‘thisness’ 
{hieeeitas) to the ‘principle of individuality ’ (^rfn- 
cipitim individuationis) as the explanation of the 
individual. It is to be noted, however, that both 
seem to hold the individual object of perception to 
be a composite, made up of universals (likenesses, 
etc.) with some individuating element added. 
Bealism, thus modified, was triumphant. It was 
conclusive in showing that classification was not 
arbitrary, and that objects or individuals were like 
one another quite independently of the perceiver. 
But it had in it the seed of its own destruction in 
the mistaken Aristotelian attempt to secure the 
universal by making it a component part of the 
object of perception. 

The last stage of the mediieval controversy was 
reached by William of Ockham (see art. Scholas- 
ticism), who to the mind of his time completely 
destroyed the realism of Aquinas and Scotus. His 
most effective argument was directed against the 
pHneipium individuationis of his predecessors. 
He showed that this ultimate difference was noth- 
ing else than the individual itself ; and, asserting 
that the individual needed no explanation, he 
turned upon the universals of the realists. He 
showed that they did not exist in re and the 
alternative, as he phrased it, was that they existed 
in mente. Probably Ockham ivas not clear as to 
what he meant; but he certainly ^d not mean 
that universals are fictions or even ‘ the work of 
the mind’ ; for he expressl3^ dismisses that theory. 
At this stage the controversy was displaced from 
its medimval prormnence ; but, being still logically 
implied in every new metaphysical theorj', it was 
handed on through the Benaissance to modern 
philosophers. The accepted view rvas generally 
what Ockham had left it. The individual objects 
of perception rvere real and the source of all our 
knowledge ; and the likenesses between them were 
rnental or conceptual. There was still the implica- 
tion that such likenesses were due to the structure 
or activities of the perceiving mind ; but the at- 
tention to sense-perception for which Ockham’s 
nominalism stood combined readily with the new 
interest in physical science. Thus Ockham was 
opposed to medioeval realism, according to which 
universals were aetual, but he is the precursor 


of modern realism in giving them conceptual 
(objective) existence and in refusing to suppose 
the thing to be made up of its qualities. 

It is not qiiite fair to the earlier modem phil- 
osophers to ^ass them as realists and nominalists ; 
for this particular issue was never faced in the 
same terms after the Benaissance. The two 
tendencies, however, continued, and conceptualism 
(q.v.) was developed as a theory that the objects 
of perception were what thej' were because of the 
perceiving mind. This theory in Berkeley and 
Hume iqq.v.) seems to have implied that there was 
a certain human arbitrariness in classing things as 
like, one to another. The elaborate study of 
nienhal process added to the philosophical preju- 
dices which implied that we never observe the 
thing ‘itself’; and then with Hegel (q.v.) the 
whole of what the plain man regards as the world 
was supposed to be an emanation from percipient 
mind- The result was to make of exact science 
only a study of mental process or its effects ; and 
realism was driven from the field. 

G. Delisle Burss. 

2. Realism in modern thought. — Modem realism 
differs from its earlier connotation largely owing to 
this displacement of the centre of interest from 
ontology to epistemology ; it is a doctrine con- 
cerning the relation between cognition and the 
thing known. In its simplest form ns the naive 
realism of the unphilosophical man it holds that 
the subject has immediate knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world, that things are what they seem, 
and that they are independent of being known. 
The view that things are what they appear as, 
taken apart from the further supposition of in- 
dependence, is variously called ‘epistemological 
monism,’ ‘ the theory of immanence,’ and ‘ pheno- 
menalism.’ The last term is a surri^-al from, and 
represents the antithesis of, an earlier meaning of 
the ‘ real ’ as contrasted M-ith appearance. In this 
sense the real is that of which something is known, 
notrvhat it is known as. The ‘natural realism’ 
of the Scottish school was of this ‘ substance ’ type,* 
and arose as a protest against the ‘ theory of ideas’ 
of Berkeley and Hume (see art. Scottish Phil- 
osophy). Cartesian dualism had asserted that we 
can have experience only of ‘ideas’ which merely 
represent external objects, and led to a subjectivism 
which Reid was anxious to avoid. He argued 
that, since the qualities of a body do not themselves 
constitute the body, there can be no question of 
their remaining mere ideas through the uncertainty 
of the existence of the underlying body. This 
argument as against ideas is curious ; for, in sharply 
distinguishing between a body and its qualities, 
the possibility is introduced that in all cognition 
what is known is never the object itself but only 
an idea representing that object. And it was pre- 
cisely this dualism in knowledge that Reid wished 
to avoid indeed he claims, but nowhere sub- 
stantiates, that cognition is immediate. In fact 
epistemological duiilism is bom of the belief that 
propositions about things are of the subject-predi- 
cate form (cf. below, § 3), and leads naturally, as in 
Hamilton and Spencer, to agnosticism regarding 
the ‘real’ object— thus being fatal to all natural- 
isms of substance. It remains to be shown how 
the epistemological monism part of naive re-alism 
came to be recognized as expressing a relational 
view of cognition. 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, the forerunner with 
L. T. Hobhouse* of English ‘new realism,’ sought 
in his ‘subjective analj’sis of what is actually 
experienced’* to reach the reality of objects in 

1 Held, ‘On the Intellectnal Powers,* in Works ed. Sir W. 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 232. 

2 * Inquiry into the Human Mind,* in Workse, p. 106a. 

> The Theory of Knoicledge. London, 1896- 

* The Sletaphyeic of Experience, London, ISOS, i. 18 f. 
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'face to face perception,’ A thing is ivliat it is 
knomi as ’ — a reality independent of the existence 
of a percemng consciousness. Now, Berkeley 
himself had escaped from the difficulties of episte- 
mological dualism by denying it ; and it was there- 
fore of vital importance for realism to distinguish 
between his monism and his subjectivism so as to 
be able to avoid the latter and to assert independ- 
ence. That is why ‘The Eefutation of Idealism’ 
by G. E. Moore” cleared the way for future realist 
construction. Moore contends that a sensation is 
in reality a case of knowing or being aware of 
something. Therefore, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, the fact which we know 
is that there is awareness of blue. On analysis 
the ‘sensation of blue’ is thus seen to include, 
besides ‘ blue,’ both a unique element, awareness, 
and a unique relation of this element to blue. 
From this it follows that, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, we know blue — i.e., we 
ore already outside the subjectivist’s circle of his 
OUT! ideas and sensations. This distinction be- 
tween sensation and sense-data thus forms a step 
towards the generalized argument against sub- 
jectivism,’ basing itself on the externality of rela- 
tions — a doctrine supported by the success of 
modem logic, since it merely expresses the justi- 
fication of logical analysis.’ New realist adherence 
to analysis’ is exemplified in the significant at- 
tempt of the ‘ platform ’ realists,® E. B. Holt, \Y. 
T. Man-in, W. P. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B. 
Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding, at what Russell 
called, in welcoming their appearance, the ‘ patient 
co-operative accumulation of results bjy which the 
triumphs of science have been achieved.’® Perry® 
believes that realism is further strengthened by 
the possibility of showing that critical naturalism 
‘gives to bein" in the last analysis a logical rather 
than a physical character.’ ’ But ‘ logical atomism,’ 
the search for ‘ piecemeal, detailed, verifiable re- 
sults,’ renders it difficult to give any adequate 
summary, in the crude unanalyzed language of 
common discourse, of the positions gained, such as 
the aecording of full ontological status to logical 
entities {not only particulars but also universols are 
real) or the acceptance of Kant's contention that, 
if any knowledge is possible, mathematical and 
logical knowledge is," without acknowledging the 
priority of epistemologj-." 

There is one important difference between, 
speaking roughly, American and English new 

1 new set., vi. (ISO"] 235. 

5 J/ind, new eer., xii. 11903] 433 ; cf. * The Nature and EeaJitr 
of Objects of Perception,' Proa. Arist. Soc., new ser., vi, [1905- 
06j; for a realist theory of value see his Prixicipia Ethica, 
Cambridge, 1903, 

5 Cl. Bertrand Russell, Proc. ArisU Soc.^ new ser., vii. [1900- 
07] 37 ; also * Meinong's Theor 3 - of Complexes and Assumptions 
(III),* Uftrid, new ser., xiii. [1904] 613. 

4 On external relations see Russell, Philosophical Essays, 
tondon, 1310, p, IGO ; K. Costelloe, Proc. Arist. Poc., new ser., 
XV. [1914-15] 271 ; the six American ‘ programmists,’ The Eevj 
Esalistn, Nets York, 1912, p. S3 ; C. O. Sivuilding, ih. p. 155; 
R. B. Pert}-, it. p, 99, and Present PhUosopMcal Tenacneies, 
New York, 1912, p. 319. 

’ Cl. Russell, Sktenlt/fc Method in Philosophy, Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, London. 1914, p. 4. 

« Jmm. of Phil. vii. [1910] 393. ' It. viii. [1911] 161. 

s Present Philosophical 7'endencics, p. S3. 

■ 9 Cf., however, 0, I>. Broad’s acute critique ol anti-realist 
thought in Perception, Physics, and Eeality: An Enquiry 
into the Information that Physical Science can supply atont the 
Ecal, Cambridge, 1914, In this work it is shown by detailed 
analysis how much more must be assumed than is generally 
believed before even the naivest realism can be overthrown. 
Broad differs from Russell in clinging to the physical object as 
well as to sense-data and sensation ; but in his discussion of 
Russell’s present view of ’ things ’ ns series of aspects in Proc. 
Arist. Soe.; new ser., xv. [1914-15] 250, a partial reconciliation 
seems indicated. 

19 Russell, Our Knoxcledqe of the External It'orld as a Field 
for Scientific Method in Philosophy, Chicago and London, 
1914, p. 4. 

” See i’RNvii. OSGt. 

19 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, Loudon, 1912 ; Harvln, 
In The Eew Esalism, p. 45. 
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realists ; and this is due largely to 'William James, 
who has been to the one school what Hodgson was 
to the other. In his Essays in liadical Empiricism 
(London, 1912) James approved of the view that 
things are what they are known as (p. 27), hut 
in.sbted that they need not be known in order to 
be (p. 26). The divergence comes when he urges 
that there is no specific character of mental things, 
the difference between mental and physical being 
one of context and arrangement (to. p. 25). The 
origin of this lies far back in Hume’s application 
of the ar^ment from the ego-centric predicament 
to the subject os object. 'Thus, if subjectivism is 
assumed, we reach the radical phenomenalist world 
of neutral elements in momentary being at the 
instant of perception. The further step of giving 
these elements independent existence apart from 
perception Hume mentioned i only to reject it 
because he thought that the so-called illusions of 
sense proved the dependence of ideas on the struc- 
ture of our organs. But, on Hume’s initial assump- 
tion, our organs have no permanent structure; 
they exist when somebody perceives them and not 
otherwise.’ If we now retrace our steps, we have 
the following results: (1) since the argument 
based on relativity to sense-organs is inoperative, 
Hume’s tentative step of assuming independence 
for the elements becomes a possible one ; but (2) 
we were led to the necessity for this step by the 
difficulty of knowing the subject as object, which 

(3) arises only if subjectirism is assumed, and this 

(4) has been refuted by Moore. Now American 
realists believe that they can retrace step (1) with- 
out retreating farther, and so find themselves in 
James’s position of neutral epistemological monism 
plus independence. The argument against tliis, 
elaborated above, applies equally to the pbeno- 
menalistio naturalisms of Clifford, Karl Pearson, 
Ernst Mach, and Avennrius.’ 

A detailed analysis of neutral monism is given 
by Russell.’ Some important consequences follow 
from the theory; e.y., a mind which had only one 
experience would be a logical impossibility, since, 
according to it, a thing is mental in virtue of 
its e.xtemal relations — a view which places the 
important realist claim of independence at the 
mercy of a thoroughgoing relatirist like N. 
Wiener,* Furthermore, neutral monism unduly 
assinailates belief or judgment to sensation and 
presentation, thus leading to the view of error as 
belief in the unreal, and so to the admission of 
unreal things.’ The problem of error must, how- 
ever, be disentangled from that of ‘sense-illusion.’ 
The more complete avoidance of subjectivism by 
the English realists makes this easier, and renders 
the question of secondaiy qualities much more 
amenable. The objects of acquaintance cannot he 
illusory or unreal ; ’ so, when a hot metal touches 
a cold spot on the skin, the ’ coldness 'is objective.® 
Though sensations are functions of the sense 
organs and tlie nervous system, this is not primi- 
tive knowledge and cannot form part of the epis- 

1 Treatise of Buman Bature, cd, L. A. Selby-Bifge, Oxford, 
ISSS, p. 207. 

S Broad, p. 165. 

swe may note that S. Alexander holds that Berkeley in 
some passafjes avoids the confusion of mental act and what 
it is atjout (the confusion which gives rise to subjectivism), 
and regards sensible Chtn^ os independent presentations 
('The Basis of Realism, * anlUh Jicademy^ vi. [1014]; cf. 
also J. Laird, ‘Berkeley's Realism,' J/tnd, new ser., xxv. 
(19161 SOS). 

4 * On the Noture of Acquaintance,* ilonUt^ xxir, [1914] 1, 
ICl, 435. 

« Jonm. cf Phil, xi, [1914] 661. 

8 Russell, JftmtVf, xxiv. [1914] 174 1. ; for a criticism of 
Russeirs theorj* of judgment see 0. F, Stout, Proc. Amf. S'oe., 
new for., xv. [1914-15] 332. 

7RasseU, ‘Definitions and Methodological Principles in 
Theory* of Knonletlge,’ xxiv. (1914) 5S6. 

8 & Alexander, Jh’ntf, new ser., xxi. (1912J 18, * On Sensations 
and Images,* Proc. Arist. Soc.y new ser., x. {1909-10} 16. 
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temolorfcal premisses of epistemologj;.’ Further- 
more, the difficulty of colours occupying the same 
place at the same time has been resolved. T. P. 
Xunn ’ concluded that a wider idea of ‘ thing ’ must 
be constructed. The necessar}- logical work has 
been accomplished by Bertrand Bussell, who showed 
that the difficulty over the phrase ‘in the same 
place ’ arose from a too simple and unambiguous 
conception of space.’ 

It is obrious that much remains to be done ; in 
the words of a keen critic of realism, ‘ the new 
philosophy is not out of the wood, but it has 
cleared hopeful paths in it.’* A. E. Heath. 

3. Modern logic and realism. — stimulus to 
philosophical realism came through modern logical 
analysis of mathematics and mathematical advances 
in theories of infinity and continuity (cf. art. CoK- 
TIXOITY, vol. iv. pp. 96-9S). 

The traditional logic of Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen was principally a collection of rules of 
syllogistic inference, and propositions were ana- 
lyzed into attributing of predicates to subjects. 
Leibniz, indeed, perceived that there could be 
valid asyllogistic inferences, such as ‘Jesus Christ 
is God, therefore the mother of Jesus Christ is the 
mother of God,’ and ‘If David is the father of 
Solomon, n-ithout doubt Solomon is the son of 
Darid.’ ’ The logic of relations which was indicated 
hy Leibniz was cultivated with not much success 
by Johann Heinrich Lambert,* and with great 
success in the middle of the 19th cent, by Augustus 
de Morgan. In this respect de Morgan’s work 
was on quite different lines from that of George 
Boole, uhose symbolism for lo^c was ultimately 
based on the Aristotelian logic. De Morgan's 
work was published in the Transactions 0 / the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society from 1S50 to 1865 
and in his Syllabus of a Proposed System of Logie 
(London, 1800). This part of de Morgan's work 
may be shortly indicated by saying that it was a 
successful attempt to fulfil a certain recommenda- 
tion expressed by Sir M'illiam Hamilton : 

‘Whatever is operative in thought must be taken into 
account and cons^uenll^v be overtly expressible in logic; for 
logic must be, as to be it professes, an une.vclusive reflex of 
thought, and not merely an arbitrary selection — a series of 
elegant extracts — out of the forms of thiuking.’" 

But modem logic proper may be said to begin 
with the work of Gottlob Frege. Frege’s first 
work, Begrifsschrift, cine der arithmctischcn 
nachgebildete Formelsprache des reinen Venhens 
(Halle, 1879), should be read in connexion with 
his second work, Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik, 
einc logisch-malhematische Ontersiichung fiber den 
Begriff der Zahl (Breslau, 1884). For the purpose 
of coming to a decision as to tlie nature (sjmtlietic 
or analytic, a priori or a posteriori) of the concept 
of number, Frege devised an extraordinarily effec- 
tive, though rather clumsy, symbolism for express- 
ing with great precision the various concepts and 
methods of deduction in logic ; and this symbolism 
and analpis were developed in the years 1879-1903. 
Frege’s final statement of his whole theory is in 
his Grundgesetze der ArithnKtik begriffsschriftlieh 
abgeleitet (2 vols., Jena, 1893-1903). Philosophi- 
cally speaking, Frege’s point of view is clearly 
expressed in his criticism of the psychologies logic 
of Benno Erdmann's Logik (HSle, 1892) : 

*IC seems to me that different conceptions of the truth are 

1 Bussell, Jfaniri, xxir. 592. 

5 'Are Secondary Qualiries independent of Perception!’ 
pToc. Arist, Soc., new ser., s. 191, 

3 'The Relation of Sense-Ilata to Physics,’ Seientia, xvi. 
[19141 

■* G. Santayana, Joum, of PhU. xL [1914 J 449. 

s B. Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibnix, 
Cambridge, IKX), p. liS3 ; I*. Couturat, La Logirut de Leibniz^ 
Pari#, 19ol, pp. 73-75, 434. 

® CL J. Venn, Symbolic TA>gi£~, London, 1S94, p, xxrir. 

‘ Quoted in de Morgan’s Syllabus, p. 27. 


the origin of the controversy. I looh upon the truth as some- 
thing onjecrive and independent of the person who jud-^ It 
is not so according to the ^>-chological logicians.'* ISTiat 
EMmann calls “objective cerbdnty " is only a geneii ackuow. 
ledgement proceeding from those who judge, and which there- 
fore is not independent of them but may cliange with their 
psychical nature. ... I acknowledge an objective domain 
which is not a domain of actual things ; while the psycholo'rical 
logicians, without more ado, look upon the non-actiM as 
subjective.’ * 


In many of his works Frege carried on a some- 
times ironically e.^ressed polemic against the 
thesis that the subject-matter of arithmetic is the 
actual symbols and not the universals denoted by 
the symbols. Even eminent mathematicians such 
as H. L. F. Helmholtz, L. Kronecker, H. E. 
Heine, J. Thomae, O. Stolz, A. Pringsheim, H. 
Schubert, and many others maintain^, in most 
cases quite e.xplicitly, this form of nominalism. 
Frege succeeded in showing quite satisfactorily 
that the numbers used in arithmetic belong to a 
domain which is both non-actnal and non-mental. 

The logical work of Giuseppe Peano began to lie 
published nine years after that of Frege, but was 
quite independent of Frege’s worlc. The founda- 
tions of Peano’s logical system were much more in 
conformity with those of Boole and his successors, 
but Peano used a very convenient and ingenious 
symbolism and attempted with great success the 
analysis of whole trains of reasoning which in- 
cluded already symbolized mathematical deduc- 
tions. Peano laid stress on the fact that his 
symbolism was a true ‘ideography’ and thus did 
not make use of anything expressed in ordinary 
language. Although in many respects Peano's 
analysis was greatly inferior to tliat of Frege, 
Peano has the merit of being the first explicitly 
to point out tlie fact that the two propositions 
' Socrates is mortal ’ and ‘ All men are mortal ' are 
different in form. This distinction, wliieh seems 
to have been well known to Frege also, though it 
was not explicitly expressed by him until after 
Petmo had done so, was and is unfamiliar to most 
other logicians, including some symbolic logicians, 
because of the use of verbally the same copula 
(‘is’ or ‘are’) in both cases. The philosoplrical 
aspect of this distinction has been thus expressed 
by Bussell : 

‘This [corresponding] contusion . . . obsenrad not only the 
whole study ol the tonus of jud^entand inference, but also 
the relations of Ihintfs to their qualities, of concrete existence 
to abstract concepts, and of the world of sense to the world of 
Platonic ideas.’ s 


The work of Bertrand Bussell began witli the 
completion of Peano’s system by the addition of a 
correspondingly symbolized logic of relations, and 
advanced, by the Independent discovery of many 
of Frege’s subtle distinctions as well as by mian- 
ticipated discoveries, to a very satisfactory com- 
bination and development of the results of Frege 
in logic, Georg Cantoris results in the theora- of 
transfinite numbers, and Peauo’s symbolism. The 
more pliilosophical discussion formed the subject 
of TheFrinciplcsof Mathematicsfrol. i, Cambridge, 
1903), and a detailed symbolical exposition of the 
theory of A. N. AVhitehead and B. Bussell was 
given in Principia Mathematiea (3 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1910-13). 

The philosophical bearing of modem logical 
work has been particularly emphasized hy Bussell. 
Broadly speaking, proper names stand for particri- 
lars, while other substantives, adjectives, preposi- 
tions, and verbs stand for universals. Pronoons 
and some adverbs stand for particulars, but are 
ambiguous. Only those universals which are 
named by adjectives or substantives have been 
much or often recognized by philosophers, while 
those named hy verbs and prepositions have 

I From a tr. of part of the Grundgastze in 3fonUt, aari. 
nfll6]lS7. 

- Our 'KnmeUigt of the External Worlds p. 41. 
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usually been overlooked. Speaking generally, 
adjectives and common nouns express qualities or 
properties of single things, -whereas prepositions 
amf verbs tend to express relations betiveen two 
or more things. Thus the neglect of prepositions 
and verbs, which is due to the fact that, in 
practical life, we dwell only upon those -words in 
a sentence which stand for particnlars, led to the 
belief that every proposition can be regarded as 
attributing a property to a single thing (the belief 
that all propositions are of the subject-predicate 
form) rather than as expressing a relation between 
two or more things. Hence it was supposed that 
ultimately there can be no such entities as rela- 
tions, and this leads either to the monism of 
Spinoza (gr.u.) and Bradley or to the raonadism of 
Leibniz (o.u.).* The belief just referred to gives 
rise to reaexions of much the same kind as the one 
of Hamilton and de Morgan mentioned above.’ 
It seems that most philosophers have been less 
anxious to understand the world of science and 
dailj’ life than to convict it of unreality in the 
interests of a super-sensible ‘ real ’ world either 
revealed to mystical insight or consisting of un- 
changeable logical entities. We find examples of 
such reasons with Parmenides, Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel,’ and this is at the bottom of the idealist 
tradition in philosophy. However, it is not true 
that all relations can be reduced to properties of 
apparently related terms.-* Here we may refer to 
§ 2 above and to Principles, p. -viii ; cf. p. 448. 

Another of the grounds on which the reality of 
the sensible world has been questioned by philo- 
sophers is the supposed impossibility of infinity 
and continuity.® The explanation of the world 
which assumes infinity and continuity is much 
easier and more natural,® but from the time of 
Zeno, whose paradoxes were invented to support 
indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides,’ the supposed 
contradictions of infinity have played a great part 
in philosophical speculation. Some of "the problems 
of infinity were well treated by Bernard Bolzano 
but it was the mathematician, Georg Cantor, who, 
about 1882, first practically solved the difficulties. 
In fact, it is not essential to the existence of a 
collection, or even to knowledge and reasoning 
concerning it, that we should be able to pass its 
terms in review one by one ; but infinite collec- 
tions may be known by their characteristics 
although their terms cannot be enumerated — col- 
lections can he given all at once by their defining 
concepts. Thus, an unending series may form a 
whole, and there may be new terms beyond the 
whole of it.® Because of the fact that infinite 
collections are not self-contradictory, ‘ the reasons 
for regarding space and time as unreal have 
become inoperative, and one of the great sources 
of metaphysical constructions is dried up.’*® 

IzTzaATCRZ. — See the works quoted throughout the article. 

Philip E. B. Jourdain. 

REALITY. — ^The words ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality ’ are 
used in a variety of different senses ; it is therefore 
impossible to give a single satisfactory definition 
of them. Moreover, in the most fundamental 
sense in which they are used they are indefinable. 
Their meaning is best made clear by considering 
certain correlative expressions in which they are 
commonly met (e.g., reality and appearance) and 

1 See Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1912, 
pp. 146-149 ; cl., on what precedes this paragraph. Principles, 
pp. 42-81. 

2 Cl. Russell, External ITorld, p. 45. 

5 Ih. pp. 160, 45-47, 63 1., 39, 0 1. * Ib. pp. 47-6a 

4 Cl. Russell, Problems, pp. 227-229. 

6 Russell, External World, p, 165. 

7 See art. CosTurcrrr, vol. iv. p. 91 ; Russell, External World, 
pp. 129, 155-1S2. . 

8 Paradoxien des IXnendliehen, Leipzig, 1S51, 

» Russell, External World, pp. 169, ISl I. 

1® Russell, Problems, p. 229. 


by discussing their relations to certain other 
notions with which they are very closely connected 
[e.g., existence). 

I. Existence and reality. — In the ordinai-j- 
philosophic use of reality it -would seem that a 
uistinction is drawn between it and existence j for 
some things -which would be asserted to exist 
would be denied by the same philosopher to be 
real, and some things that are said to be real are 
denied to exist. The two words, therefore, cannot 
be reasonably regarded as having the same in- 
tension, and any one who says that their extension 
is identical is called upon to give some proof of his 
assertion ; e.g., many philosophers deny that such 
things as colours are real, hut it seems hardly 
possible to deny that they exist. When I see 
a colour or hear a sound, I am aware of some- 
thing, and not of nothing. Also I am aware of 
something different in tlie two cases, and the 
difference seems to be between the objects of 
-which I am aivare, and not merely bet-ween my 
two awarenesses as mental acts. 

Sounds and colours then may be said to exist, at 
any rate so long as any one is aware of them ; 
and those who deny that they are also real are 
denying something the absence of which is com- 
patible with their existence in the above sense. 
The two words are not, however, used consistently, 
and it would perhaps be as much in accordance 
with usage to say that colours are real but do 
not exist. At any rate, this example shows that 
reality and existence differ in intension ; and we 
shall see reasons for preferring to say that colours 
exist even though they be unreal rather than that 
thw are real even though they do not exist. 

The fact that reality and existence differ in 
intension can also be shown from another side. 
Many philosophers hold that such things as the 
number 3 are real ; but hardly any one would say 
that 3 exists, though of course certain collections 
of three things may exist — e.g., the Estates of the 
Realm and the Persons of the Trinity, 

As a foundation for settin" up a consistent 
terminology, we have the following two facts 
about the common use of words : (a) hardly any 
one -would think it appropriate to say tliat such 
things as numbers exist, but many -would say that 
they are real ; and (6) there are two lands of 
things which almost every one would agree to 
exist if they be real — physical objects and minds 
with their states. AVith these two facts fixed, we 
may proceed to deal with the more doubtful cases 
of such objects as sounds and colours. AVe note 
that the two kinds of objects which are said 
without hesitation to exist if they be real are 
particular individuals ; i.c., they are terms which 
can be subjects of propositions but not predicates. 
Minds and physical objects clearly stand in this 
position. Objects which, are said to be real but 
are seldom naturally said to exist are universals, 
whether qualities or relations — i.c. terms which 
can be subjects of propositions but can also ocoupj- 
other positions in them. The number 3 is an 
example; for -we can say both that 3 is an odd 
number and that the Persons of the Trinity are 
three. AVe may therefore lay it down ns a general 
rule that objects are most naturally said, not 
merely to be real, but also to exist, -Nvhen they are 
real and have the logical character of particular 
indiHduals. 

AA’hen a man says that he sees a colour, he 
means that he is aware of an extended coloured 
object and not merely of a quality. This coloured 
object — e.g., a flash of lightning — is a particular, 
and therefore, if real, exists. AVhen we say that 
red exists, -we mean two things : (1) that there are 
red objects, and (2) that these are particnlars. 
The first part of our meaning corresponds to the 
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wider technical use of existence which is involved 
when mathematicians talk of existence-theorems. 
In tliis sense a universal is said to exist if it can 
be shown that it lias or may have instances. 
Thus the number 3 exists in this sense because 
we can point to collections having three terms. 
But this is not the common use of existence in 
philosophy. To be able to say that a quality like 
red exists, we must be able to show both that it 
has instances and tlint these are particulars; for 
it is only particulars that are pnmarily said to 
exist, and existence, in the secondary sense in 
which it is ascribed to red, is derived from the 
existence, in the primary sense, of its instances. 
It seems, however, that we do not naturally 
ascribe existence to a universal in all ca.ses where 
it has instances which are particulars. The 
number 3 has instances which are particulars, 
et we do not commonly say that it exists. This 
illerenee in usage seems to depend on whether or 
not the judgment in which the quality is asserted 
of the subject occurs instinctively and without 
a recognized process of intellectual analj’sis. 
When we see a red object, we pass, if we choose, 
to the judgment ‘This is red’ without explicit 
analysis, and so we saj’ that red exists ; to judge 
that a collection which we see has three members, 
we have to break it up in thought and re- 
synthesize it, and so we liesitate to say that 3 
exists, thongli we admit that it is real. It is 
difficult to believe that this difference of usage is 
of any philosophical importance, but it is necessary 
to notice it. 

a. Reality of universals. — We have now to ask 
in what sense such objects as colours can be said 
to be unreal though they exist. It eertninly 
seems that in the primitive senses of reality and 
existence nothing can exist that is not real. And 
this must be accepted ; coloured objects, while we 
see them, both exist and are real in the primaiy 
sense of reality. But both their reality and their 
existence ore denied by many philosophers ; those 
philosophers must therefore be using the terms in 
a new sense. To say that red is unreal though it 
exists means (a) that red objects exist while they 
are perceived ; (4) that nothing is red except when 
some one perceives it ; and (c) that it is commonly 
believed that things might be red though no 
one perceived them. The third factor is quite 
essential. Toothache exists only when some one 
feels it, yet no one calls toothache unreal on this 
account. We may say, then, that reality is 
denied of a quality in this special sense when 
there are particular instances of it which we per- 
ceive, and our perception is accompanied by the 
belief in nnperceived instances of it, and this 
belief is held to be erroneous. 

It is clear that every immediate object of our 
senses both exists and is real in the primary 
meaning of these terms so long as we remain 
aware of the object. For it seems to be a syn- 
tlictic a priori proposition that anything of which 
we can be directly aware by our senses is both real 
and particular ; and what is real and particular 
exists in the primary meaning of that word. In 
a secondary meaning of reality, such objects may 
be called unreal if they give rise instinctively to 
judgment asserting the continued existence or the 
same or similar objects when unperceived, whereas 
in fact nothing of the kind can exist unperceived. 
Questions as to the reality of any particular, when 
re.ality has its primarj- sense, can arise only if that 
particular be not an object of direct awareness. 
Thus we ask, Does God really exist! or. Are 
atoms real ? The meaning of such questions is as 
follows : God and atoms are not the direct objects 
of our minds at any time; if they were, there 
could be no doubt of their existence and reality in 


the primary sense at certain times (viz. when we 
were directly aware of them). But we know what 
we mean by the words ‘God’ and ‘atom’; e.g., 
we may mean by ‘God’ an ens rcalUsimum or 
a First Cause. But these descriptions which we 
understand are partly in terms of universals ; thus 
‘first’ and ‘cause’ are universals. When we ask 
whether (3od really exists, we mean. Is there an 
instance of the complex universal involved in the 
definition or description of what we mean by the 
word ‘God’! AVe can see that, if there be an 
instance, it must be a particular ; so that, if there 
be one, God is both real and existent. 

AVe may now turn to those objects that 
commonly would be said to be real but not to 
exist. It would seem that every simple universal 
of which we are immediately aware must be real 
(a) in the primary sense, and also [b) in a second- 
ary sense which involves the already-mentioned 
secondary sense of existent as a special case. If 
we are directly aware of a universal, it is the 
object of a thought, and is clearly something real 
in the same sense in which a particular flash of 
light is real when it is the object of our senses. 
It does not, however, exist in the primary sense, 
because it is not a particular. Again, to be aware 
of a simple universal, it is necessary to have been 
aware of some instance of it. Thus any simple 
universal of which we are directly aware must 
have instances. It must therefore exist in the 
mathematical sense. It need not, however, exist 
in the philosophical sense, because its instances 
may not be particulars; e.g., we are directly 
aware of the universal colour, but the instances of 
colour are red, yellow, etc., which are themselves 
universals. Thus it seems more natural to say 
that colours exist than that colour exists. Never- 
theless this is largely a matter of mere usage. 
AA'c cannot become aware of a simple universal of 
a higher order unless we are aware of one of the 
next lower grade, and so on till we come to the 
lowest universals in the hierarchy — those whose 
instances are particulars. Thus, to become ac- 
quainted with colour, we need to be acquainted 
with colours; and, to become acquainted with 
colours, we need to be acquainted through our 
senses with particular coloured objects. So we 
may fairly say that every simple universal of 
which we are directly aware either exists in the 
secondary sense or is known through universals 
that are instances of it and themselves exist in 
the secondary sense. 

It follows that the only universals about the 
reality of which questions can reasonably be asked 
are either (1) those which are not directly cognized 
by us, but are described in terms that we under- 
stand, or (2) complex universals. The questions 
that can be askea about the reality of such uni- 
versals are closely connected ; e.g., it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether any one is directly 
acquainted with the number twelve million and 
forty-nine. But we all know this number per- 
fectly well under the description of ‘ the number 
which is represented in the decimal scale of nota- 
tion by the symbols 12,000,049,’ provided that we 
are acquainted with all the terras involved in this 
description and with the significance of their mode 
of combination in it. It is then open to i^ki ls 
there really such a number! This question in- 
volves two others : (a) Is there anything contra- 
dictory or incoherent in the description, as there 
would be if a number were describea as that repre- 
sented in the decimal scale by a bow and arrow ! 
and (6) If the description be self-consistent and 
intelligible, is there really an object answering to 
it! If both these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, the number will be said to be real 
in the primary sense. ATe can then go on to ask 
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the question : Is there any collection of particulars 
that has this nnraber? If so, we can add that 
the number exists in the secondary philosophic 
sense in which existence can be predicated of 
univcrsals. 

Very similar questions arise over complex uni- 
versals — c.g., a "olden mountain. It would seem 
that complex nniversals which involve no internal 
incoherence must be real in the primary sense if 
their constitnents be real. Thus the universal 
‘golden mountain’ is real even though there are 
as a matter of fact no golden mountains. If the 
universal has no instances, it will exist neither in 
the mathematical nor in the philosophic sense ; if 
it lias instances which are not particulars — as, e.g., 
the complex universal ' perfect number ’ — it will 
exist in the mathematical but not in the philo- 
sophic sense. But very difficult questions arise 
as to the reality of complex nniversals which 
involve a contradiction or some other a priori 
incoherence — e.g., a ‘round square.’ Can we say 
that such universals are in any sense real 1 

This qnestion has been discussed very fully and 
ncutel3’ bj’ Meinong and his pupils. The following 
are arguments for supposing that such univcrsals 
are in a sense real. These incoherent universals 
appear as the subjects of propositions — c.g., in ‘A 
round square is round ’ and ' A round square is im- 
possible.’ Such propositions are not about nothing ; 
they seem to be about round squares ; hence even 
these universals must have primary reality. Again, 
when we understand such a proposition as ‘A 
round square is impossible,’ the proposition is the 
object of an act of judgment, and, as such, is real. 
But the proposition is a complex, and, to under- 
stand it, its elements must also be the objects of 
acts of presentation. Hence the universal ‘round 
square’ must bo the object of certain mental acts ; 
it therefore cannot ho nothing, and must have 
primary realitj;. It udll be seen that the question 
discussed here is similar to that raised by I’lato in 
the Sophist : In what sense, if anj’, can not-being 
bet 

Meinong and his school have been led to the 
view that there is a most primitive form of being 
that applies to all objects about which assertions 
or denials can be made, whether thej' be internally 
coherent or not ; that realitj' is a species of this 
and existence a species of reality. \Ve may agree 
that anything that is reallj' the object of a state 
of mind, or is really the subject of a proposition, 
has what we have called primary reality ; but we 
may doubt whether such objects ns round squares 
have any kind of being at all. For Meinong’s 
views lend to very grave difficulties. This form of 
being will have no opposite, and the law of con- 
tradiction will not hold for propositions about im- 
possible objects. Thus the propositions ‘A non- 
human man is human’ and ‘A non-human man is 
not human ’ will both be necessarily true, and yet 
be contradictory. Again, the expedient leads to 
an infinite scries of orders of being of increasing 
absurdity. Suppose we agree with Meinong that 
a round square has being. Then the proposition 
‘ A non-being round square has not being ’ seems 
as genuine and necessary ns ‘A round square is 
round.’ But, if the latter forces us to ascribe a 
kind of being to round squares, the former must 
equally force us to ascribe a kind of being to non- 
Ixiinp round squares. And tliis process of postulat- 
ing fresh and ever more absurd kinds of being will 
go on indefinitely. Closely connected with these 
difficulties is the question whether propositions, 
and in p.articular false propositions, bo in anj' sense 
real. Jlcinong u-ssumes that all mental acta con- 
cerned with propositions are founded on an act in 
which the proposition is before our minds as sense- 
data and univcrsals arc when we arc dircctlj' 


aware of them. If so, propositions which we 
judge, whether they be true or false, have exactly 
the same claims to primary reality ns a red patch 
that we see or the qualitj' of redness that we 
cognize. Yet it is verj* difficult to believe that 
every false proposition that anj’ one has ever 
judged is real ; whilst, if we reject the realitj' of 
false propositions, we can hardly save that of true 
ones. 

The general means of meeting ^leinong’s difli- 
culty depends on recognizing the fact that, in the 
verbal forms which stand for propositions, the word 
or phrase that counts as grammatical subject can- 
not be regarded always as the proper name of tlie 
logical subject of the proposition. In the sentence 
‘lied is a colour’ the grammatical subject ‘red’ is 
the proper name of the logical subject of the pro- 
osition, and therefore the universal red is real ; 
ut it does not follow that in the grammatically 
similar form of words, ‘ A round square is round,’ 
the plirase ‘ a round square ’ is the name of any- 
thing. In fact two other ]iossibilitics remain open : 
(1) that the sentence ‘A round square is round,’ 
though it has the same verbal form as some 
sentences which do stand for propositions — c.g., 
•A penny is round ’ — does not itself stand for any 
proposition ; and (2) that, whilst the sentence 
does stand for some proposition, the proposition 
for which it stands can be analyzed into a com- 
bination of several in none of which a single object 
whose name is ‘round square’ appears as subject. 

Both these alternatives may be used for dealing 
with the reality of round squares. In the first 
place, we may suggest that a sentence like ‘A 
round square is round ’ seems to stand for a pro- 
position only because of its similarity in gram- 
matical form to certain sentences which do stand 
for genuine propositions. Actuallj', when we see 
these marks or hear the corresponding sounds, we 
do not think of nnj' proposition whatever. And 
likewise, when we say that it is necessary that a 
round square should be round, we mean only 
that sentences in which the name of a part of the 
grammatical subject appears ns the grammatical 
predicate stand for necessaiy propositions if they 
stand for propositions at all. On the other hand, 
the statement ‘A round square is contradictorj’ ’ 
does stand for a genuine proposition, but it is not 
a proposition about an object denotcil by the phrase 
‘round square.’ The jiroposition reallj- is: ‘If 
an object be round, it cannot be square, and con- 
vcrselj'.’ This proposition does not contain a com- 
plex term denoted by * round square,’ but a-sserts a 
relation of incompatibility between soundness and 
squareness. Hence its reality, truth, and intelligi- 
mlitj- do not imply the realitj- of a complex 
universal ‘ round square.’ 

Before leaving this subject, a word must be said 
about the reality of objects that involve an a priori 
incompatibility, but in which the incompatibility 
is not obvious without proof as in the case of 
•round’ and ‘square.’ Does the phrase, ‘an alge- 
braical equation of the second degree one of whose 
roots is s-,’ stand for anj' real object! It does not, 
for it involves o priori incompatibilities. But we 
must not saj' that sentences with this phrase as 
their grammatical subject as used bj- most people 
are in the same position as ‘A round square is 
round.’ For persons who do not see the fi 
priori incompatibility these sentences may stand 
for projicsitions, though thej- cannot l>e about 
any object of which the phrase in question is the 
name. 

3- Appearance and reality. — ^Thc question of the 
reality of projiositions wonld lead ns into jiroblcms 
connected with Bertrand Bussell’s theory of judg- 
ment and G. F. Stout's doctrine of real jiossUulities 
which would carry us too far afield. We will 
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therefore pass at once to the opposition between 
reality and appearance, with which is connected 
the doctrine tliat there are degrees of reality. 

The simplest and most obWons case of this 
opposition is what is known as tlie contrast between 
sensible appearances and physical realities. A enp 
is believed to be round, yet from all points of view 
but those which lie in a line through the centre of 
the circle and at ri"ht angles to its plane it appears 
elliptic^. The elliptical shapes seen from the 
various points of view are called the ‘sensible 
appearances ’ of the cup, and are contrasted with 
its real shape. It must be noticed that the opposi- 
tion between sensible appearance and physical 
reality is not simply that between true and false 
judgment. The elliptical appearance maj; never 
lead ns to the false judgment that the cup is ellip- 
tical ; moreover, if it should do this and the error 
should afterwards be corrected, the cup does not 
cease to appear elliptical. It is important to be 
clear on this point because efforts are sometimes 
made to hold that appearances are not objects 
connected in a certain way with a physical reality, 
but are certain ways of viewing a physical reality. 
The latter tlieory makes appearances mind-depen- 
dent in a way in which the former does not. 
Wien we talk of different ways of \'iewing one 
reality, the differences must be supposed to qualify 
our acts of newing, and not the object newed ; 
they are thus differences in mental acts and can 
subsist only while the acts themselves exist. But, 
if we suppose different appearances to be different 
objects, then, thongh it is possible and may be 
probable that these objects exist only when the 
acts which cognize them exist, it remains a fact 
that they are not in any obvious sense states of 
mind or qualities of such states. 

Now it seems certain that different sensible 
appearances are different objects, and not merely 
different mental relations to the same object. 
Inspection shows clearly that the elliptical shape 
which is seen from the side is as good an object as 
the circular shape seen from above. Jloreover, if 
we call the appearances mental acts, to what 
precisely does the quality ‘elliptical’ which we 
ascribe to the appearances belong! Surely not 
(a) to any mental act, for these have no shape; 
nor (6) to the physical object, for this is supposed 
to be round ; and, if it be said (c) that it applies to 
‘the physical object as seen from such and such 
a place,’ the supporter of this alternative may be 
asked to state what he supposes this partly mental 
and partly physical complex to be, and how he 
supposes it to have the spatial predicate of ellip. 
ticity. The view against which we are arguing is 
somewhat supported by the common phrase, ‘The 
cup is round But looks elliptical.’ But the only 
meaning which it seems possible to give to this is 
the following: viewing the cup from a position 
from which the real shape cannot be seen, we are 
aware of an appearance that has the same shape 
as we should see if we looked straight down on a 
cup that was really ellipucaL 

We may say, then, that a sensible appearance is 
a reality ; but it is not a physical reality, because 
it does not obey the laws of physics ; and it is not 
a mental reality in the sense of a state of mind, 
nor is it any quality of a mental act, though it is 
commonly believed that it exists only as the object 
of an act of sensation or perception. We may 
agree, then, so far with two celebrated dicta abont 
appearance and reality: ‘Reality must in some 
way include all its appearances,’* and ‘Wieviel 
Schein soviel Hindeutung auf Sein.’“ Since an 

1 F. H. Bradley, Apptaranu and Realitv, bk. i. ch. xiL p. 1S2 
' (2nd ed. : ' Appearances exist ... And whatever exists must 

belong to Reality T 

2 J. F. Herbart, HauptpcnHe der Mrtaphvsit, In SSmmtt. 
JTerke, cd. G. Hartenstein, Leipxig, 1S50-52, iii. 14. 


appearance, taken by itself, is as real as anythin" 
else {in the primary sense of reality), it can be 
called an appearance only in virtue of some 
essential reference in it to something else with which 
it is contrasted. Thus sensible appearance is con- 
trasted ivith physical reality ; both are real in the 
primary sense, but the former is called an appear- 
ance because it always tends to make us think of 
the existence and qualities of the latter, and we 
have a tendenC3’ to ascribe qualities to the one 
that belong onlj' to the other. 

The last point is of considerable importance 
with reference to the statement that Reality is a 
harmonious whole and that appearances are con- 
demned because of their internal incoherence or 
contradiction. Reality is here used as a concrete 
substantive, and means the whole system of what 
really exists. But presumably it is also true that 
anything that is real, and therefore any part 
of Reality, must be internally coherent. Now, 
sensible appearances are real, as we have tried to 
show; hence they must be internally consistent 
There is no internal inconsistencj’ in a red elliptical 
patch seen bj' any one, and the person who calls 
this an appearance does not do so because of any 
internal incoherence, if he knows what he £s 
abont. The incoherence arises when the elliptical 
red patch is taken to be identical with some other 
part of Reality (e.p., a colourless circle) whose 
qualities are incompatible with its own. The 
elliptical red patch is certainly real, and the 
colourless circle may very well be real ; the former 
is called an appearance, and the latter a reality, 
because objects of the latter kind are of much 
greater practical interest and importance as obey- 
ing the laws of physics, and because the intimate 
relations between the two are liable to cause us 
to make the mistake of identifying the qualities 
of the two where they really differ. Re.ality — the 
whole system of all that exbts — must include both 
the elliptical red patch and the colourless circle, if 
both be real ; and their precise nature and rela- 
tions are n matter for further philosophical investi- 
gation. 

This seems obrious enough when we consider 
onlv the contrast between sensible appearance 
and physical re<ality. But we must notice that 
eminent philosophers use the contrast in many 
cases where what they c.all the appearance is not 
an object of sense-perception. F. H. Bradley, e.g., 
argues that the self and goodness and relations 
are all appearances, thongh appearances of different 
degrees of reality. What jirecisely does this 
mean ! Frimaril 3 ’, that certain notions which we 
all use in thinking about the world are internally 
inconsistent. "We treat the world, e.g., as con- 
sisting of various terms in various relations to each 
other. Bradley tries to show that such a view 
involves vicious infinite regresses. When appear- 
ance is used in this sense, it seems to be connected 
with a special kind of false judgment, viz. the 
assertion that the world or some part of it has 
incompatible characteristics. This is veiy differ- 
ent from the kind of false judgment connected 
with sensible appearances. (1) As we saw, no 
kind of false judgment need be made there, and, if 
it be mode and corrected, the sensible appearance 
continues to exist and be perceived. (2) There is 
nothing self-contradictory in the predicate that is 
wrongly ascribed to ph 3 -sical reality through con- 
fusing it with sensible appearance. The judgment 
‘This cup is elliptical’ is false, not because there is 
anything self-contradictory in the predicate ‘ ellip- 
tical,’ but because it is incompatible with the circu- 
larity that the physical cup is supposed to posse^. 
On the other hand, if the self be an appearance in 
Bradley’s sense, the assertion ‘ Socrates is a self ’ 
is false, because the predicate is self-contradictoiy ; 
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it is like saying ‘ Socrates is both tall and short.’ , 
The quality of bein^ a self can be truly asserted 
of nothing, -whilst that of being elliptical can be 
truly asserted at least of the sensible appearance. 
There is thus a great difference between what is 
meant by calling the seen ellipse an appearance 
and calling the self an appearance. 

When this difference is recognized, we see that, 
whilst it is ob-vious that sensible appearances are 
contained in Keality, it is not at all obvious in 
what sense snch appearances as the self can be con- 
tained in it; for these would seem to be in the 
position of round squares. This brings us to the 
doctrine that there are degrees of reality. It is 
held that all appearances are internally incoherent, 
hut that some are more coherent than others. As 
a corollary to this, it is maintained that no appear- 
ance is as snch contained in Eeality j on the other 
hand, as Bradley puts it, ‘ appearances are trans- 
muted’ in order to be contained in Reality, and 
the one-sidedness of one appearance cancels ont 
with and is corrected by that of others. This 
doctrine seems to be closely connected with three 
others : (a) Reality as a whole being a hamionions 
system, it is assumed that, the more an nppe.ar- 
a'nce needs to be modified and supplemented in 
order to take its place in Keality, the less coherent 
and therefore the less real it is ; and (6) this is 
largely dependent on the view that all appearance 
is connected with the peculiar position of finite 
minds, ivhich can know Reality only fragmentarily 
and from an individual angle ; lastly (c) it is held 
that no part of Reality can be internally coherent 
in abstraetion from its relation to the rest of 
He.ality. We may trace the development of this 
view in Spinoza’s doctrine of the three kinds of 
knowledge and in the Hegelian dialectic to its 
completest form in Bradley’s philosophy. 

It is clear that both (a) and (c) are needed if it is 
to bo assumed that Reality is the only harmonious 
system. And this is assumed ; for very often 
something is condemned as appearance, not so 
much because of any internal incoherence that can 
be directly detected in it as because it obviously 
cannot be predicated of Reality as a whole. It is 
impossible to give a fair and adequate criticism of 
so subtle and elaborate a doctrine here. But the 
following remarks may be made : 

(1) Either Reality can be correctly regarded as 
possessing parts or not. If so, it would seem that 
there must be some propositions that are true 
about the parts and not about the whole (c.y., that 
they are parts). And again, if the parts be real, 
they must be as internally harmonious as the 
whole. It may be perfectly true that what we 
take as one self-subsistent differentiation of Reality 
is often neither one nor self-subsistent, but a mere 
fragment whose limits do not correspond -with 
those of any single differentiation (cf. here 
Spinoza’s distinction between the hierarchy of 
infinite and eternal modes and the finite modes, 
and his closely connected theory of error). But 
even a fragment is something and lias a nature 
of its own, and perfectly true judgments should 
bo possible about it ’CVo may of course make 
erroneous judgments if we ignore the fact that it 
is a fragment, and if we make n-ssertions about 
that in it which depends on its relations to what is 
outside it But we do not always ignore the fact 
that Vrhat we are talking about is not the -whole ; 
f-y., -ivbea -ive saj- that Socrates is a self, we are 
girfcctly aware that Socrates is only a part of 
Re.alify, and that our statement may bo false of 
the whole. And it is not obvions that all asser- 
tions about a fragment must depend for their truth 
on what is outside the fragment (cf. here Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the function of the nolionts communes 
in passing from imaginative to rational knowledge). 


If, on the other hand, we suppose that Reality 
cannot be correctly regarded as having parts, the 
question arises ; What precisely is it that is called 
an appe.arance, and what precisely is supposed to 
he ‘transmuted and supplemented’ in Reality? 
Something must be transmuted and supplemented ; 
it cannot be Reality as a whole ; what can it be 
unless Re.alitj- has real parts? Bradley has seen 
these difficulties perhaps more clearly than any 
other philosopher of his general way of thinking ; 
blit it is hard to believe that his doctrine that 
Reality is a supra-relational unity, and that all 
predication involves falsification is n satisfactory 
solution. Indeed, it perhaps comes to little more 
than a re-statement of the theological position that 
the nature of God can be described onl5' in negative 
terms which at least ward off error. 

(2) Sensible appearances, which, as we have 
seen, differ in important respects from others, are 
also held to exhibit what may be called degrees 
of reality in a special sense. As we know, these 
realities are called appearances and unreal only 
with respect to their relations to a supposeil 
physical reality about which they are held to be 
an indispensable source of information. Now, 
those who deny tlie physical reality of secondary- 
qualities would be inclined to s.ay that the colours 
seen in waking life are less real than the shapes 
that are seen at the same time, and more real than 
the colours and sliapes seen in dreams, delirium, or 
illusions. We may usefully compare here Kant’s 
distinction between Scheirt, Erscheinunff, and Ding- 
an-Sich in his e.vainple about the rainbow to that 
between the colours and shapes of dreams, the 
colours of waking life, and the qualities of physical 
objects (it is not of coarse suggested that Kant had 
in mind precisely the distinctions which we are now 
considering). 

As far as can be seen, the n.scription of degrees 
of reality to sen.sible appearances simply depends 
on how intimately their qualities are supposed to 
be connected with those of a corresponding physical 
reality. To a man who takes the position of 
Locke and of most natural scientists the elliptical 
shapes seen in waking life (to revert to our old 
example) are the most real of appearances, because 
the corresponding physical reality actually lias a 
shape, aud that shape is a closed conic section 
connected by simple laws with that of the appear- 
ance. The colours seen in waking life are less real 
appearances because it is not believed that any 
physical object has colour, though it is held that the 
colour seen is correlated with the interna! structure 
of the corresponding object. And the shapc.s and 
colours of dreams or hnllnciDatioriS are held to 
have the lowest degree of reality, because, while it 
is admitted that they are correlated with distinc- 
tions that exist someichere in the physical world, it 
is held that these distinctions exist in the brain or 
in the raedinra rather than in any object Hint can 
be regarded as specially corresponding to the 
appearance in the way in which the round phy.sical 
cup corresponds to the elliptical visual appearance 
seen in waking life, 

4. Ethical sense of the term. — It remains to 
notice one more use of the words • real ’and ‘reality.’ 
'They are sometimes used in an ethical sense to 
stand for what ought to be as distinct from what 
is. This is rather a paradoxical use of terms. 
Often we contrast reM and ideal, and s.ay that 
what actu.ally e.xists is reni, whilst what onpbt to 
exist but does not is ideal. Yet some ethical 
writers use the word ' real ’ for * ideal,’ when they 
spe.ak of the real or true self, meaning the mu 
that ought to be as contrasted -iritli that which 
now is. This use of terms is generally connected 
with metaphysical theories of ethics such as 
Kant’s or Green’s, which Iiold that the self that 
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ought to he really exists and has a higher degree 
of reality than what would comnionlj' be called the 
self as it really is. 

Litkiuturb.— T he following works are of fmporfance In con* 
nexion with the subject of this article. (1) On the relation of 
reality to existence and on the reality of contradictory objects. 
—Plato, Sophist and St. Anselm, Proiofojinw and 

e. Insipientem; A. Meinong, Uber Annakiiten, X^ipzig, 1910, 
Vber die SuUung der (ieoenstandstheorie^ do. 1000-09, (Inter- 
guchxtnaen lur Gegenstandstheorxe und Psyehologie, do. 1904 ; 
B. A. W. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London. 1912, 
The Principles of ilathematies, Cambridge, 1903; A. N. 
Whitehead and B. A. W. Russell, Prfnci;»io A^athemat{ea^ 
do. 1910, I.; G. F. Stout, 'The Object of Thought and Real 
Being,* Proc. of the Aristotelian Society, 1911. (2) On the 
relation of reality to appearance. — Spinoza, Ethics, tr. W. 
H. Whlte2, London, 1894 ; F. H. Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality^, London, 1002, Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 
1914. (3) On sensible appearance and physical reality. — 

Descartes, hleditations ; G. Berkeley, Principles of Human 
KnotcUdge, London, 1770; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. 
J. H, Stirling, Edlnliurgh, 18S1 ; H. A. Prichard, Kant's Theory 
of Knoietedge, Oxford, 1909; Russell, Our KnoieUdge of the 
External irorfd, Chicago, 1914 ; Stout, Hanual of PiyAology\ 
London, 1013; S. Alexander, artt. in Hind, new ser., xxl. 
[19121, Proc. Arist. Soc., new ser., xl, [1910-111, and Proc. British 
Academy, vl. [1914J. C. D. BROAD. 

>jiEALITY (Bnddliist). — In reliRioua philosophy 
in metaphysic the ■words 'real,’ ‘reality’ ex- 
press more than one aspect of things — the actual 
as opposed to the fictitious, the essential as opposed 
to the accidental, the absolute or unconditioned as 
opposed to the relative or conditioned, the objec- 
tively valid as opposed to the ideal or the 
imagined, the trne as opposed to the sham, the 
important as opposed to that which, in tlie same 
connexion, is of less value, and finally, that which 
ultimately and irreduoibly is as opposed to that 
which names conventionally signify in the average 
mind's stock of knowledge. 

Neither in the Suttas of the earlier Buddhist 
relirious doctrines nor in the e.arly or tlie early 
niediffival elaborations of a more metaphysical kind 
do we meet irith terms quite so packed with mean- 
ings as ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality,’ hut all the above-named 
antitheses occur and find expression in a variety ol 
terms. The Suitas are more deeply concerned 
with the truth and the pragmatical importance of 
thinm. And the true and the actual, or that- 
wliich-is, are identified by one and the same word : 
sacca=sat-ya, i.c. fact, or the existent (see art. 
Truth [Buddhist]). There were certain facts or 
realities relating to spiritual health concerning 
which it was of the first importance to hold right 
views and take action accordingly. To rank 
other realities, such as objects of sensuous and 
worldly desires, as of the highest value (aygato 
karoti) was likened to the illusion that the painted 
form., in a fresco were real men and women,’ or to 
the illusions achieved in conjuring or occurring in 
dreama’ Metaphors again play around, not the 
actuality, hut the essential nature of the living 
personality, physical and mental. Thus the 
material factors of an individual are compared to 
a lump of foam : * Where should you find essence 
[lit. pith] in a lamp of foam t ’, the mental factors 
— feeling, perception, volitional complexes, and 
consciousness — to hubbies raised in water by rain, 
to a mirage, to a pithless plant, and to conjuring 
respectively.* The ivorld is also compared to a 
bubble and a mirage,* etc. These figures are 
not meant to convey the later decadent Indian 
Buddhist and Ved.nntist sense of the ontological 
unreality of the objects and impressions of sense. 
The similes convey on the one band a repudiation 
of (a) permanence, (6) happy security, (c) super- 
phenomenal substance or soul, and on the other a 
deprecation of any genuine satisfying value in the 
spiritual life to be found in either ‘ the pride of life ’ 
or the ‘ lust of the world.’ 

4 Therigdthd, 393. s Jb. 394 

s SarpnuUa, Hi. 141. 4 Dhammapada, 170. 


This trend in Buddhist teaching was not doe to 
the absence of theories concerning the nature of 
being in the early days of Buddhism. There were 
views main tainea very similar both to that of the 
Parmenidean school in Greater Greece — that the 
universe was a plenum ol fixed, permanent exLs. 
tents; and to the other extreme as maintained by 
Gorgias and otlier Sophists — that ‘nothin^ is.’ 
These Indian views, probably antedating those of 
Greece bj- npw.ards of half a century, were con- 
fronted by the Buddha with his ‘middle theory’ 
of conditioned or causal becoming. His brief iis. 
course is given in the Suttas of the Samyutta 
NilMya,^ and is cited b 3 - a disciple in another 
Sutta nearly adjacent to that containing the 
similes referred to above.* And we hear no more 
of the extremist views till we come to the book 
purporting to he the latest in the canon— the 
Kathavatthu. There among the first, presumably 
the earliest compiled, arguments of the work* ive 
find that the positive tlieoij — ‘everytliing exists’ 
(i.e. continues to exist)— so far from being generally 
rejected among Buddhists, was maintamed by a 
school which attained to great eminence not 
only in Nortli India, especially in Kashmir, but 
also in Central and Eastern Asia, and in the 
south-eastern islands— the school of San-asti- 
vudiiis ig.v, ; Pali, Sabbathivadina), or ‘All-is- 
belicvers.’ 

[ The attitude taken up in the Tlieravada, or 
' mother-church, towards what might non- be called 
realify, developed along a different line. 'This 
confronts ns in the verj- first line of the Katha- 
valthu : ‘ Is the person (self or soul) known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact !’ In other words 
(as is revealed in the process of the long series of 
arguments), does the term ' person,’ conventionally 
used as a convenient label for the composite 
phenomenon of a Bring human bemg, correspond 
to any irreducible and permanent entity, nou- 
mcnon, ego, soul, immanent in that phenomenon! 
Tills distinction between the current names in 
conventional usage and the real nature i‘ behind,’ 
or ‘ above,’ what is designated by them is antici- 
pated already in the earlier books of disconrses 
and dmlogues ascribed to the Buddha.* A man’s 
personalify is conceded as being real, or a fact 
(sacca) to him at any given moment, albeit the 
word expressing that personality is hat a popular 
label, and is not paralleled by any equally fixed 
entity in man. But, in the inqmry of the later 
book, the Kathdvatlhu, the more evolved philo- 
sophical problem is betrayed bj- the first appear- 
ance of a more technical nomenclature. Sacca 
(‘ true,’ ‘ fact ’) is used in adjectival form — saceika, 
‘ actual.’ And paramattha (‘ ultimate sense,’ lit. 
‘supreme thing-meant’), aword which, inTheravSda 
literature, has become an equivalent of philo- 
sophic or metaphysical meaning, here starts on its 
long career. It is along the line of this distinction 
between popular and ultimatelj- real or philosophic 
meaning that the commentator (c. 6th cent. A.D.) 
discusses the opening argument in the controversy 
and perorates at the close of it.* . It is in the fore- 
front of Anuruddlia’s planning of his classic 
manual, A Compendium of Philosophy {Abhidham- 
mattha-sangaha) : ‘ These things are set forth in 
their ultimate sense as Categories Four,’* the 
commentaries pointing out that paramatithto is 
opposed to sammUit, the conventlonaL And 
Anuruddha discusses in his eighth chapter’ the 
distinction between the things that are real exis- 
tents and those that are, in virtue of a name, 
apparently so. Finally the present-day ritality 

lii. 17. sm. 134. SL6(. 

4 Cl. dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 263 ; Kindred Sayings, i. 169 (. 

® CL the tr. by 0. A. F. Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung, Points 
of Controversy, London, 1916, pp, 8, 63, n. 2. 

« London, 1910, p. 61. ' 7 p. 199 L 
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of this aspect of reality for Buddhists is viarole in 
the uTitinps of Ledi Mnhathera.* 

In his discussion of the terms paramattha and 
sacca S. Z. Aung quotes mediaeval philosophical 
works, wliich are practically at one in interpreting 
paramattha as meaning either a sense-datum or 
a thing per se {sabhava) which is verifiahly exis- 
tent to the extent of irreversibility or infallibility. 
Such ultimately real things, referred by Anuruddlia 
to a ‘ fourfold category,’ maj- also be distinguished 
under two heads — as unconditioned and con- 
ditioned. Under the former head, meaning 
‘ whatever is not cnusalls’ related to anythin" 
else,’ Buddhist philosophy refera its metaphysical 
conception of nibbeina {nirvana), i.e. its hypo- 
thetical state which is not life, in that there is no 
birth or death, the essentials of life. Under the 
conditioned are comprised all the elements (not 
the compound phenomena) of matter and mind. 
In the former the elements, abstractions from 
earth, water, fire, air, are, respectively, that which 
extends itself, coheres, bums, moves. Mind is 
ultimatelyconceived asconscionsnessp/ifcsanumber 
of what the present writer has called mental co- 
efficients (Pall, ectasika-dhammu, ‘ mentals ’), such 
as feeling, perception, volition, etc. All these 
conditioned elements, though ultimatelj- re.al, are 
in a perpetual state of change, i.e. of genesis and 
cessation, wherein there is alwaj’s a causal series, 
one momentary state arising because of its prede- 
cessor and transforming itself into its successor. 
Kothing is casual or fortuitous. Ali is in a state 
of causally determined becoming. In the ultimate 
constituents of conditioned things, physical and 
mental. Buddhism has never held that the real is 
necessarily the permanent. Unwitting of this an- 
ticipation, Bertrand Russell is now asking modem 
philosophy to concede no less.’* 

LiTSaAtcRE. — See work: reterred to in Xne article. 

C. A. y. Rhys Davids. 

REAL PRESENCE.-See Eucharist. 

REASON. — I. DeBnition. — ^In the most general- 
ized sense of all, reason might be defined as the 
relational element in intelligence, in distinction 
from the element of content, sensational or 
Emotional. Such a definition could justify itself 
by etymology : both Aiyor and ratio, from which the 
word as a philosophical term descends historically, 
have sometimes tne meaning simply of ' relation.’ 
This, however, is too generalized to be sen’iceable. 
M'e must seek for something more limited. 

At the beguming of the search we are met by 
an ambiguity. Man is defined as the ‘rational 
animal ’ ; yet the ‘ reason of animals,’ at a level 
below the human, is currently spoken of. The 
explanation of this ambiguity will point out the 
definition whieh we requir e. 

It is true that the lower animals have ‘reason ’ 
as well as ‘ instinct ’ (which may be defined as the 
direction, psychical as well as physical, of actions 
to ends, without knowledge of the end) iu the 
sense that they, in varv'ing degrees, direct their 
actions intelligently to desired ends ; but not even 
the animals nearest to man have the power of 
thinking in general terms expressed in language. 
Man has this ; and, in the traditional definition of 
man, it is thU that is distinguished by the name 
of ‘ reason.’ The subject may thus be dealt svith 
either psychologically or epistemologically — i.e., 
we may consider the origin and growth of con- 
ceptual thought ; or we may consider it as actually 
exercised in the discovery of true propositions. 

r E.O., ripofsanSdipanl. Rnnffoon ; ‘ Expositions,* Dudd/it*t 
Review, Oct- 1915; 'Some Point: in Buddhist Doctrine,* JPTS, 
1913-14, p. 129, ns well ns in S. 2. Aunt's nrt. ‘The Phiiosophy 
ol the Real,' Joum. Eurma Research Society, Rangoon, 1917. 

7 'The Ultimate Constituent: ot Hatter,' TAe MonUt, Doudon, 
1915, p. 401 f. 
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Psychologically it has been dealt with under the 
head of Intellect. In the present article we 
shall consider reason, not further in relation to 
the classification of the mental powers, and not 

enetically, but in relation to the philosophical 

iseussions on the validity of scientific knowledge, 
of moral precepts, and of metaphysical beliefs. 

2. The term in Greek philosophy. — (a) The pre- 
Socratics. — Reason, of course, was used by man 
long before the use of it was reflected on, and 
long before it was appealed to os the ground of 
knowledge or belief. lYhen it is thus appealed 
to, it comes to be set, along with experience, in 
antithesis to passively accepted custom or tradi- 
tion ; and then again, more precisely, in anti- 
thesis to the particular facts known, as dis- 
tinguished from the form and the generality of 
knowledge. The Inst stage was reached in the 
early philosophy of Greece — not at the very 
beginning, but as early as Heraclitus and Par- 
menides (6th to 5th cent. B.C.). For the earlier 
period of the Hellenic world, as for the pre- 
Hellenic world generally, the vague Homeric use 
of such words as rdos, xpamISes, in which 

reason is not clearly distinguished from sense, or 
the mental process from the organic process that 
goes with it physiologically, may be kaken as 
characteristic. Something of this vagueness in- 
deed always remains in literary and even in philo- 
sophical usage ; * but there comes a time when 
language enables us to distinguish if we choose. 
The time when generalizing thought was con- 
sciously recognized, in distinction from the sense 
or experience in which it is immersed, arrived 
when the dpdnctive science of mathematics had 
begun ns a new departure of Greek science, 
marking a step beyond the accumulation of ob- 
servations and empirical formulm in the science of 
the ancient East. It was this, though perhaps 
neither thinker was fully aware of the source of his 
thought, that caused Heraclitus and Parmenides 
to begin the series of articulate statements of a 
philosophical criterion. Earlier thinkers had 
already started the series of doctrines, but with- 
out a definite test of truth. 

The balance, as n necessary consequence of the 
new departure in which the inquiry had its source, 
inclines at first to reason in its distinctive meaning 
as against the later-formulated criterion of experi- 
ence. Heraclitus, indeed, appeals also to experi- 
ence against tradition ** in the sa3’ing, d^Sahiiol tGv 
C nojv iKpt^ttrrepoi paprvpes (frag. 15 [Bywater], 101* 
[Diels]) ; but to reason is given the predominance. 
The final criterion is the judgment of the soul, not 
the witness of eyes (experience) or of ears (tradi- 
tion), though the eyes are more trustworthy than 
the ears : 

Koxol ftdprvpet avPpulTOitnv rai ura fiapPapovS ievxac 

ixormy (fraf. 4 (B.J. 107 [D.]). 

This, however, is still vague philosophically. Par- 
menides is more precise, and in his affirmation 
that reason ’ is the criterion he is more exclusive : 
we are to ‘judge by argument’ (Kpivoi hbyep [frag. 
1. 36]). Anaxagoras returns to a kind of balance, 
distinguishing the two modes of knowing ^ ‘ by 
rational consideration’ (Xoy^j) and ‘ by experience ’ 
(fpyv). This at least seems a fair interpretation 
of a fragment translated less determinately by 
Barnet : 

‘So that we cannot know the number o! the things that are 


IJS.p., Bome misapprehensions would have been avoided il 
the ‘ common sense 'of the Scottish school had been described 
8 S ‘ common reason.' Ilistoricftlly it takes it: origin from xoivti 
aitrBjjmv, but its meaning approximates rather to kouws hoyoc 
(see art. Scottisu PmLosornv). 
t See Burnet, Rarlp OreeTc Philosophy^, p. 147 . n. 2. 

3 The meaning of h6yos in Heraclitus is still disputed ; but, 
when it most approximates to reason, it seems to mean a 
rational law of things and of the mind rather than a test 
applied by the mind to its knowledge ot things (see art. Logos), 
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Beparated off, either in word or deed’ (Sore tSv dn^rpipopcwue 
pij eiEei'et rb irAjjdot fiVTi bdyy Phre rpy? [itng. f ; Burnett 
p. SOO®. 

Democritus, not much later, declares outright 
that true Imowledge is not by the senses but by 
reason. This is the interpretation of Sextus 
Empiricus ; and it is supported by the strong 
terms in which Democritus rejects the claim of 
the senses to judge. As Sextus sums up his 
positions : 

Svo t^Tja-tv ttyat ywioeif, Tijr ftiv 5ia twv atpSqffewv TTje ti Sta 
TTjf StavoCatf it- tt;p /ifv ftd Tpr Siai'outf ymjiriijy anAet, ... ri)** 
Si Sti TMi' altrSyj^euv <r«OTtTj»' ovopLa^eu ... oujcowv «al (cara 
TovToy o AiJyo? ecrrl itpir^piov, £»» yyijffiijv yvtSfiip' icaArt (adv. 
JIaiA. vil iMf.). 

These positions of the pre-Socratics may not be 
ultimately compatible with the outlook implied in 
their tracing of reason as well as other modes of 
mind to dependence on certain material mixtures 
in the bodily organs ; but complete clearness could 
not be attained so early ; and it is interesting to 
find that the most decided materialist, Democritus, 
lays most stress on reason as against the experi- 
ences of sense-perception. Perhaps, however, 
Democritus ought rather to be counted as belong- 
ing to the next phase, when attacks on the possi- 
bility of knowledge had to be expressly met. In 
his appeal distinctively to reason he was at one 
with ms constructive contemporaries, however he 
might differ in his ontologj'. 

(6) Plato and Aristotle. — When, in the Sophistic 
period, the subjective criticism that examined the 
mind’s oivn process was turned against the efforts 
of the early thinkers to arrive at truth in a direct 
objective way, Socrates, as a preliminary to recon- 
struction, set himself to examine the nature of 
the concept. Though by Aristotle induction from 
particulars {inayoYo), as well as the search for 
general definitions, is ascribed to Socrates, it was 
as a dialectical rather than as an experiential 
thinker that he became most influential. His 
central effort, as distinguished from incidental 
positions that interested eccentric thinkers like 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, was carried fonvard 
by Plato and then by Aristotle. For Plato 
reason, or coherent thinking, decidedly had the 
predominance, as a test, over experience of par- 
ticulars. ‘Dialectic’ was conceived as a more 
general method than that of deductive mathe- 
matics, which implies it, but adds untested hypo- 
theses of ibo own. The appeal to reason, in Plato’s 
ideal system of knowledge, thus became part of 
a whole in which, while experience had a place, 
dialectic, with deductive mathematics at the next 
step below, was the model of ultimately valid 
thought. At a higher stage than that of dis- 
cursive reason (Sidvoia) there was pure intellect, 
intuitive thought (roDt, viijtrit), by which true 
reality is to be grasped ; at a lower stage was 
opinion (Sifa), not properly scientific because not 
dialectical or mathematical, which deals by more 
or less conjectural methods with the phenomena 
presented to sense-perception.* On the dialectical 
side, what had been partially formulated by Plato 
was definitively formulated by Aristotle, who 
stated the axioms since known as the ‘laws of 
thought,’ and made them the basis of his codified 
formal logic. Aristotle, on another side of his 
mind, was much more of a naturalistic inquirer 
into detail than Plato ; but, in his general view 
of the^test or tests of truth, he remains faithful to 
the principles of his master. 

(c) Epicureans and Stoics.— The next period of 
Greek thought, occupied as it was with the effort 
to formulate a rule of life for the individual in 
a cosmopolitan world for which the bond of the 
oity-State had become a waning tradition, brought 
on the search for a more tangible reality than that 
1 See Repuhlic. end of bfc. vi., for an exact account. 


of the metaphysics in which the Platonic and 
Aristotelian dialectic found its consummation. 
To arrive at some external reality in the most 
expeditious way was the theoretical problem. 
Then, without useless lingering over this, the 
philosophic learner could go on to the essential 
thing, which was practice. The great positive 
schools of this period, the Epicureans and the 
Stoics (w.n.), while differing much in detail, 
solved this problem fundamentally in the same 
way. Going back to the earlier thinkers, they 
developed more consistently the naturalistic side 
of their doctrines. The rudiments could be found 
in them of theories which, in the explanation of 
mind, proceeded from the plij-siological organs 
and made the senses psychologically fundamental. 
From these rudiments the new schools, with the 
long dialectical development of the intervening 
period behind them, worked out in considerable 
detail what we may call an experiential theory 
of knowledge. Not rational argument as such 
was the criterion, but a certain mode of experi- 
ence. Epicurus, while taking for his ultimate 
account of reality the atomism of Democritus 
(^vith changes that were scientifically for the 
worse), completely inverted the position of Denio- 
critus with regard to the senses. For Epicurus 
sense-perception is the criterion : thinm are ex- 
actly as they appear. This is formally stated 
by Sextus Empiricus, who was our authority for 
the precisely opposite affirmation of Democritus. 
Epicurus, he says, affirms that sense-perception is 
trustworthy in its hold of reality throughout : 

oladTjOW . . . Sia re iXrfievttv itoi ovtw to or 

Xaftpivtiv tuf etxe avn ccrtro (adc, Zlath, viil. 

The more elaborate doctrine of the Stoics 
equally adopted for its criterion sense-perception, 
though not indiscriminately, but only when it was 
perception of a certain kind. The difference was 
in eflect that Zeno and his successors laid stress on 
an active element in the grasp of external reality ; 
mere recipiency did not seem to them sufficient 
Reality is seized, they said, by the iparrdala xsro- 
Xyjrriin) — a kind of presentation that is known to 
give a true account by the sense of possession that 
goes with it and the absence of any opposing pre- 
sentation. As Sextus puts it, 

Kptrjpioy eircu 1^79 eXrj&fCai T^r raToATpmic^r ^ayroffCcr • • • 
fiijSiy f^ovfT^ay eroT7jjut(vii. 253). 

The part of X6yos in the Stoio system, like that 
of revs for Anaxagoras, is ontological. In one of 
its meanings Xiyos is the law that runs through the 
world ; but reason as the procedure of the mind 
in dealing with the general is not for the Stoic 
theory of knowledge the ultimate test of truth. 
The ultimate test for the Stoics, as for the 
Epicureans, is experience. 

(cf) Sceptics . — ^The opposition that this doctrine 
had to meet came from the sceptics, especially 
those of the New Academy. 'That the most 
reasoned scepticism should have proceeded from 
the Academy [q.v.) reveals its essential nature. 
For a time the attempt to build a positive system 
from the points of view developed in Plato’s 
Dialogues was abandoned, and his school threw 
itself into negative criticism. A system of con- 
fident dogmatism like that of the Stoics provided 
it with material exactly to the purpose. Carneades 
recognized his dependence on his opponents when 
he said, parodying the verse that made Chrysippns 
the effective founder of the Stoa, el pv yip 
XpiSctriror ois &v nr lyiv. The method was to apply 
to the Epicurean and Stoic tests of truth a 
stringent dialectic which, after the emergence of 
idealistic criticism, no naively realistic doctrine 
could bear. Indirectly, therefore, scepticism, 
earlier and later, was the preparation for the next 
constructive school, that of the Neo-Platonists, 
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•which, arising independently, at length absorbed 
the Academy. 

(c) Neo-Piatonists. — ^AVith a positive, and no 
longer a negative, aim, Plotinus revived the 
Platonic idealism, bringing into it more system 
through the study of Aristotle, and turning it 
critically against the Stoic materialism (see art. 
Neo- Platonism). Even sense -perception, he 
sho'wed, is inexplicable from the basis of mere 
physiology ; but, for the test of truth, he turned 
away from sense and insisted on reason as that 
which judges. Mysticism, though a distinctive 
feature of his thought, does not furnish the 
criterion. For the mystical experience, being a 
state beyond knowledge, seizing upon that which 
is beyond mind, cannot be explained to one who 
has not had it. The reasoned system points to it, 
but does not include it as part of a completely 
rational process : it is (Ko-raan, a standing out of 
system. The system itself consists of demonstra- 
tions, and its criterion is reason. Thus, after 
a long and fluctuatin" process, thought had re- 
turned to the dialectic and loric of Plato and 
Aristotle as offering the soundest principles of 
knowledge j’et discovered. 

This was, however, more clearly brought out by 
Proolus (A.D. 410-485) two centimes after Plotinus 
(204-270). For Plotinus the ideal of reason is an 
intuitive thought such as Spinoza * holds to be the 
highest order of knowledge. Proclus does not 
reject this, as he does not reject the more dis- 
tinctively mystical experience beyond it ; but for the 
definitive test of truth he selects a more generally 
applicable criterion. The criteria that the thinker 
may use for himself in relation to difierent kinds 
of subject-matter are many ; but the soul is a unity 
as well as a multiplicity ; and there must be some 
universal criterion for every soul. This he finds 
to he neither pure intellect (roi/s) at one extreme 
nor sense-perception (afcrffijfts) at the other, but 
di.soursive reason {\6yos). Here is the process of 
explicit formulation by which the higher is medi- 
ated to the lower and the lower to the higher. 
The mind may start from the glimipses of intuitive 
reason and may use sense-perception as material 
for criticism or confirmation j but, if there is to 
be a system of knowledge, it must be established 
by a process of argument. The circumspection 
which he ascribes to Plato in assigning their proper 
part in knowledge to all the modes of mind is 
certainly to be found in the passage where he 
gives this guarded expression to philosophical 
rationalism : 

«l TOi'vvi» rb Kpivfiv ^vxv^ ou yap irov to riu^Tfpov alafia 

KptTiioj** e;i^ec Be (v i<m Kai koX to fcptriKoy 

iv €mv afia Ka\ ffo\Aa, Koi >ioyoei87j? rj KpiTnoj 6vvofi»5 icol 
iroXveiSi}?. ti? oCm rj nia Svvafit^ i ^aCrj Tt9 av. 6 Xwoy, 

(Comnu in Tim.^ cd. E. Diehl, Leipzig, 1903, i, 254-^5), 

As first matter, or mere possibility, below the 
limit of true knowledge, is seized by a kind of 
bastard reasoning {viBtfi Xoyurfi^ in Plato’s phrase), 
so the One, at the other extreme above knowledge, 
is seized by a kind of bastard intuition (riffijj yif). 
Thus every test finally has a certain resemblance 
to the model test of explicit reason. If the other 
tests are to be regarded as having their own 
validity, it must be shown by argument how they 
can have it ; though argument, of course, cannot 
enable us to dispense ivith direct perceptions 
whether of intellect or of sense. 

For antiquity, therefore, what may be called in 
the philosophical sense ‘rationalism’ remained 
finally supreme. 

3. Mediaeval and modern use. — {a) Scholasticism, 
— In the inediteval schools rationalism (y.u.) be- 
came predominant in a narrowed sense. The 
passage cited above from Proclus might have been 
taken by the Schoolmen of AVestem Christendom, 
I Eih, ii. prop.' 40, Bchol. 2. 


without. its qualifications, as a text to prove the 
exclusive value of their characteristic activity. It 
was long after Proclus, and long after the suppres- 
sion of the school at Athens of which he was the 
last great name, that tlie revival of philosophical 
thought began in the AVest ; but, when it came, it 
gave evidence of continuity with the latest thought 
of antiquity. Its first great movement was an 
inimense development of discursive reason. Pre- 
cisely because the Middle Ages had lost the free- 
dom with which in classical antiquity ultimate 
beliefs could be discussed, there was such an ela- 
boration of formal method as had never been 
known before. The value of this must not be 
underrated. In a sentence from AV. Hamilton’s 
Disctissions in Philosophy which Mill prefixed to 
the first book of his Logic it is put thus : 

‘To the schoolmen the vnlj-ar languages are principally 
indebted for what precision and analytic subtlety they possess.’ 
Crooni Robertson says : 

‘All the world has heard of scholasticism as an oppressive 
system of pedantic belief : it has still to be known as a system 
of rationalism struggling to be ’ (‘The English Mind,’ Philo- 
sophical Remains, London, 1894, p. 34). 

The reverse side of the case remains, of course, 
that this rationalism was very limited. The 
Schoolmen made a fine art of formal reasoning; 
but the habit of accepting traditional authority 
for facts and data was so fixed that the attempt to 
bring again into view the claims of experience 
remained merely sporadic. To get out of the 
circle of things taken for granted or assumed dia- 
lectically, a revolt against the School-philosophy 
itself became necessary. The controversy about 
t!ie reality of universals was primarily ontological. 
By their contention that only particulars are real, 
and that the genus or species is only a name in- 
dicating resemblance between the members of a 
class, the nominalists might seem nearer to modern 
experientialism than the realists, for whom class- 
names indicated a reality like that of the Platonic 
ideas ; but the methods of both were equallj; dia- 
lectical. An aid to the imagination in forming a 
notion of the time that it took new views about 
method to emerge is to remember that there is a 
longer interval between the exhortations of Roger 
Bacon to go to experience and those of Francis 
Bacon, than between the publication of the Novum 
Organum (1620) and the present date. 

Roger Bacon is an isolated figure in the greatest 
period of Scholasticism, the 13th century. Another 
great English thinker, AA’illiam of Ockham, in the 
next century, promoted by his dialectic the dis- 
integration of the imposing dogmatism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas {q.v.) and John Duns Scotus (see 
art. Scholasticism). Then came the beginnings 
of the new movement of humanism (q.v.), taking 
the form at first of a more litera^ interest in the 
Latin classics. After the revival, in the 16th cent., 
of direct knowledge of Greek thought in its original 
sources, followed by the setting up, in the 16tli, of 
older types of thinking, in conscious rivalry with 
the whole mediieval sdieme of theology and phil- 
osophy, the movement against Scholasticism took 
a more systematic new departure. 

(6) Experientialism and rationalism. — This, in 
the I7th cent., expressed itself in the effort to 
establish once for all the right ‘ method ’ of seeking 
truth. The new aspiration for firm knowledge, 
instead of barren disputes about insoluble ques- 
tions, culminated for the time in the philosophical 
reforms of Bacon and Descartes (qq-v.). Bacon 
not only clothed in the most impressive language 
the appeal to experience as the test by which every 
claim to possess real knowledge must be verified, 
but also developed some genuine outlines of a 
theory of induction, no longer unsystematic, but 
rising by stages from particulars to generals, as 
deduction descends from generals to particulars. 
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Descartes, himself a discoverer in geometry, set 
against tlie sterile formalism of mere logic, which 
could bring out only -n-hat had been implicitly 
asserted, the real deduction of new truth in the 
mathematical sciences. Thus began the two great 
movemezits of philosophy Icno^vn s£ English ex- 
perientialism and Continental rationalism ; hut 
it is important to note that these were not so de- 
finitely rivals as they had become later when Kant 
turned his ‘ critical ’ thought on both at once. The 
great Continental rationalists, Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz tg?-®.), all took occasion to recognize 
in some way the new departure of the English in 
their appeal to experience. In all the English 
thinkers, on the other side, unreduced elements 
from the rationalism of ancient science and of the 
Scholastic tradition remain over. It would be 
easy to show this in the case of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Berkeley {qq.v.). And Hume (q.v.), 
who carried farthest the effort to resolve all " prin- 
ciples of reason ’ into derivatives of pure experience, 
treated his results not as ‘ dogmatic’ but as ‘ scep- 
tical,’ i.e. as suggesting problems for reconsidera- 
tion; finally abandoning his first ela^rate attempt 
to explain mathematics as an essentially empirical 
science. By Kant {q.v.), while the opposition 
with him arrived at the most explicit statement, 
the reconciliation of "reason’ and ‘experience’ as 
constituents of truth was most systematically 
attempted. Reason, according to Kant, does not 
merely enable us to arrive at ‘ analytical ’ judg- 
ments implied in what has been already said, hat, 
in mathematics at least, yields genuine new truth 
in the form of ‘synthetic judgments a priori.’ 
Yet, while these are not given in mere experience, 
they have no valid application beyond all possible 
experience. All true science consists in carrying 
reason into the construction of nature so as to 
make it intelligible to thought. Even those highest 
principles that seem to go beyond this have value 
only as furnishing an ideal that the actually work- 
ing system of science may try to approach and so 
gradually perfect itself. 

(c) The Kantian reaction and the revival of ex- 
perientialism . — IS we were to stop here, it mi"ht 
seem that now, as at the end of ancient thou^it, 
the supreme place, though with circumspection, 
was assigned to reason. Kant, however, did not, 
even at first, approximately satisfy any consider- 
able group of thinkers. The problem became on 
the one side to develop him, on the other side to 
answer him. Hegel (q.v.) has been thought to 
have carried philosophical rationalism to the highest 
point. By a new logic, the whole order of the 
universe, he seemed to promise, was to be shown 
forth as a manifestation of reason. Yet, curiously, 
his power appears most in a strong grasp of experi- 
ence intermittently attained, but unmediated by 
any method fitted to carry general conviction. 
The next representatives of experientialism, in 
contrast, were men of pre-eminently deductive 
minds, whose strength was in reasoned exposition, 
and who, in the days of Scholasticism, might have 
been famous as irrefragable doctors. For the com- 
plex period at which we have arrived it is more 
true than ever, in the phrase bon-owed by Hegel 
himself from Anaxagoras, that things are not ‘ cot 
in two with a hatchet.’ 

It would have contributed much to a clear issue 
for the thinkers just alluded to had they knorvn 
Kant at first hand ; but they knew him only in- 
directly or very imperfectly. Comte, who, like 
Descartes and Leibniz among modem philosophers, 
was a mathematician of original power, thought 
that he could explain even mathematics philosophi- 
cally as based in generalizations from pure experi- 
ence (see art. PosiTmSM). J. S. Milt (q.v.), who 
succeeded in founding a valid inductive logic hy 


deducing the actual tests of experimental science 
from a general principle, ‘ the unifonnitv of nature,’ 
fell back, for the proof of this, on the weakest 
mode of induction — viz. that ‘ induction hy simple 
enumeration ’ which the Baconian canons and his 
o«Ti had been devised to supersede. And this, in 
both cases, without any close consideration of 
sKanCs arguments for the necessity of a priori 
principles in the sciences of nature as in matbe- 
matics. It is not surprising that, both in France 
and in England, the two countries where the ex- 
perientialism that took shape from Locke had 
been strongest, there was a reaction — or a forward 
inovement, as some put it — in the Kantian direc- 
tion. For the whole of Europe, however, it must 
be said that the predominant movement in the 
19th cent., through the influence on philosophy of 
the enormous neiv developments in the sciences of 
experiment and observation, was greatly to enlarge 
the place given to experience as compared with 
that which it held in antiquity, and to reduce the 
principles of reason which science finds that it 
cannot do without to an attenuated form. The 
elaborate apparatus of Kant was not adopted by 
men of science; and in Germany the movement 
which took for its watchword ‘Back to Kant’ 
signified a return to the experiential side of Kant 
against the extreme speculative developments of 
his successors (see art. Neo-Kantism). 

There is, however, it has also become clear, an 
element in scientific knowledge not explicable as 
a resultant of accumulating experience. The most 
general principles of logic, whether of formal in- 
ference, of mathematical deduction, or of the 
natural and humanistic sciences, remain more than 
arbitrary linkings of ideas that can have their 
validity proved or disproved 1 ^ their applicability 
to certain subject-matters. Th^ are not in the 
end mere ‘ working hypotheses.’ There is in reason, 
as Kant with all his over-elaboration proved, an 
a priori factor in virtue of which we distinguish 
it from pure experience. 

4 . A priori. — ^This term has been dealt with in 
a separate article, but calls for a brief discussion 
in relation to the present anhiect. Its source, as 
has been shown, was Aristotelian. Aristotle dis- 
tinguished between that which is first in relation 
to us and that which is first hy nature. In 
knowledge the experiences of sense-perception Me 
first in relation to us, i.e. in the order of genesis ; 
but, since, in his view as in Plato’s, the formal 
essence (elJos), expressed in a concept, is the de- 
termining reality of everything, the id^ of know- 
ledge for the philosophically trained mind is to 
begin with the general and proceed to particulars. 
Thus the syllogism, into which all formal reasoning 
can be thrown if we need expressly to test its 
validity, is ‘ first by nature ’ and has more in it of 
true cognition ; but induction, which is the pro- 
cedure from particulars to generals (i) iri rUr 
KaS’ iKovTov ivl tA. eaOSXov ttpoSos), is more persuasive 
and carries plainer eridence to the ordinary 
niind.^ Quite fitly, therefore, the term a priori 
was adopted by Kant as the technical expression 
for reason in its purity, proceeding, whether 
theoretically or practically, as something neces- 
sarily general and not to be derived froni experience 
conceived as a sum of rmrelated particulars pre- 
sented to the mind from outside. Since Kant the 
expression has become a kind of shorthand, uiider- 
stood without reference to its historical ori^n or 
tc any distinctive system. Those who use it do 
not impl 3 ’ that they are reasoning from a formal 
cause, which has priority in the Aristotelian sense 
as being the real essence ; nor even that they 
regard their general principles as transcendental 
in the Kantian sense, i.e. as not derived from ex- 
r See Top. L 12, 10S» 13, and Anal. Pr. in 23, OS'" 32. 
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perienco Hiongli having ijossiWe application only 
within experience. Their claim ia simply to he 
in possession of general principles, whatever the 
source of these, from winch tliey are justified in 
inferring propositions applieahlo to groups of par- 
ticulars. Herbert Spencer, c.rt., while he is alwaj's 
classed with the series of the English experiential- 
ists, uses the term as freely ns Kant, and he was 
atleast ns confident an a priori reasoner as Aristotle 
and decidedly less of an observer. The ground of 
liis a priori, however, was qnite different. For 
him the order of genesis is the real order of nature ; 
and the a priori principles of the mind, though it 
can now apply them with scientific security, are 
valid only ns the last result of accumulated ex- 
periences in the race and the individual. Yet, 
perhaps, in a very broad sense, a philosophical 
conception of the a priori akin to that of Aristotle 
or of Kant lurks behind. For experience, accord- 
ing to Spencer, does not simply consist of ‘ feelings,’ 
hnt includes ‘relations between feelings'; and 
these are not derivative, bub constitute a kind of 
'k&yos, or ratio, in which all e.xplicit knowledge had 
a prior existence. In this extremely general sense 
of the a priori, Spencer also ma}’ be classed with 
the philosophical rationalists. 

5 . Reason in ethics. — Moral conduct may be 
considered ns practicallj’ determined either by the 
notion of an end of action, a final good, or by the 
notion of a law to which action on^it to conform. 
In Avhichever way it is considered, both reason 
and experience must be allowed a part in docidin" 
what actual conduct shall be. For Greek and 
Roman antiquity moral pliiiosophy was on the 
whole dominatea by the idea of an end or good 
(see artu Ethics and Mobauty [Greek} and 
[Roman]). This might be derived from experience 
and treated as something empirical to whioli the 
means had to be sought ; or it niivlit be determined 
in relation to some mct.apIiy.sicaT reality that was 
thought to confer on it its ultimate desirability as 
an end. In the latter case it would naturally bo 
regarded as ascertainable by the direct insight of 
reason. Plato’s idea of the good is conceived ns 
the final object of rational insight, conferring on 
all ends their desirability us on all modes of being 
their reality ; but he admits that he cannot say 
what it is.* In Plato’s and .\ristotle's actual treat- 
ment of moral problems there is u mixture of points 
of view, both reason and experience being appealed 
to. This, however, does not make the philosophers 
illogical. Their ideal is that the end or the good 
should be rationally knowable ; but they recognize, 
in the conditions of human nature, the need for 
much empirical balancing of one thing with another. 
The conceptions of ‘pleasure’ ns the end, inter- 
preted by Epicurus as in its highest degree tran- 
quillity, and of the ‘life a.ocording to nature,’ 
selected by the Stoics ns their final good, may be 
considered as experiential, in accordance with the 
theoretical philosophy of the schools that adopted 
them. In these schools, however, points of view 
came decisively forward that led on to the later 
‘ ethics of law,’ which in modern times has tended 
to become the type of rationalist, as distinguished 
from experiential, ethics. The Epicureans made 
considerable use of the notion of keeping contracts, 
already present in the Aristotelian theory of 
justice ; and the Stoics brought the detail of their 
ethics under ideas of a natural justice or of a law 
common to all. This had much influence on tlie 
formulation of Roman legal conceptions. Neo- 
Platonism treated ethics on the whole from the 
metaphysical point of view, according to which 
degree of worthiness in ends corresponds to degree 
of reality in the scale of existences. Christian 
ethics adapted, for philosophical systematization, 
* Hep, vi. 606, 


Stoic, Platonic, and Aristotelian positions, in this 
chronological order. Its notion of a divine legisla- 
tion tended to reinforce the beginnings that already 
existed of the ‘ethics of law, moral duties being 
put in the form of commands. Thus in the Middle 
Ages othica took the name of ‘moral theology.’ 
In the early modem period a kind of ethics of law, 
placed on natural or rational grounds, was formu- 
lated by Hobbes (q.u. ). Its precepts might be also 
divine commands, out they could be known, though 
not enforced, independently of all positive legisla- 
tion, human or divine, ns declarations by natural 
reason concerning that which ought to be done. A 
certain end was fixed, viz. social peace and security 
as the general condition allowing individuals to 
seek their personal good, which is no one thing, 
but consists in a multiplicity of things that present 
themselves as desirable in the course of e.xperience. 
The end being fixed, the ‘law of nature’ in its 
ethical sense becomes demonstrable. Since, how- 
ever, all ends are considered ns known only empiri- 
cally, and the law is determined ultimately by 
relation to these, Hobbes, though in part rational- 
ist in his expressions, has always been classeil 
with the experientinlists in ethics and politics ns 
in general philosophy. His successors and oppo- 
nents, Cudwortli and Clarke, with their appeal to 
‘right reason’ and ‘the fitness of things’ as the 
proper determinants of action apart from command 
or self-interest, were stringently rationalist in form, 
hut did not disentangle their ethics of law from 
the metaphysical points of view that they had 
inherited from I’lato and his ancient or Scholastic 
successors. A new departure was taken by Kant 
wlien he insisted that the only generally valid form 
of ethics is that which expresses itself as the ‘ moral 
law,' ohltetory without relation to ends ; and that 
moral obligation is rationally detennined by itself 
without reference either to experience or to an}' 
metaphysical propositions about the nature of a 
reality beyond experience. Ultimate moral judg- 
ments, stating what ouglit to be done, are deter- 
mined by ‘ pure practical reason,’ as the ultimate 
types of assertion about what is or may be real 
are determined by ‘ pure speculative reason.' This 
mode of ethical thought has since been developed 
and modified with most originality by C. Renonvier 
{Science de la Morale, 2 vols., Paris, 1869) and by 
E. Juvnlta {II Vecchio e il Nuovo Problema della 
Morale, Bologna, 1914). For further details on 
rationalist positions in modern ethics see artt. 
Mokal Law, Moral Oblioatio.v. 

6 . Reason versus understanding. — An antithesis 
that has had considerable importance historically 
is that which was set up by Kant’s distinction 
between reason in an eminent sense ( Vemnnfl) and 
understanding ( VersCatid). Understanding relates 
one thing to another vrithin experience, but does 
not go fonvard to the ideal completion of experi- 
ence in a total system. Such an ideal completion 
is wrought by the reason, which rises above the 
bounds of experience nnd affirms the three tran- 
scendental ideas of the soul as a permanent being 
(the psychological idea), of the world as a totality 
(the cosmological idea), and of God as the necessary 
being who is the cause of the whole (the theological 
idea). These ideas of the reason, Kant argues, are 
not theoretically demonstrable ; but neither are 
they theoretically refutable ; and we have the 
intellectual right to assert them as postulates of 
the moral life. For, while this, being autonomous, 
is independent of any metaphysicM doctrine, it 
does not simply rest m itself, but claims that it 
shall find its fulfilment in a universe ordered in 
relation to its demands. By Kant’s idealist suc- 
cessors in Germany the antithesis of reason nnd 
understanding was often turned to account — in 
defiance of Kant’s aim at limiting the pretensions 
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of the speculative reason — to claim the warrant of 
a higher faculty for their o^vn utterances, all 
detailed criticism being treated as an affair of the 
‘ mere abstract understanding. ’ To English readers 
this procedure became familiar throu^Ti its use by 
Coleridge and his disciples to discredit attacks on 
tradition, political or religious. The reason saw 
in this a deep meaning, placing it at once beyond 
the vulgar hostility of crude radicalism and the 
arid demnces of conventional conservatism, both 
alike bound within the limits of the inferior pedes- 
trian faculty. In Germany Schopenhauer (q.y.) 
made an attempt to turn the tables by contending 
that the understanding is alwa 3 ’s the originative 
thing, reason, as merely conceptual, bein" only the 
means of preserving consistency— e.^., to be reason- 
able (vemilnftig) is not necessarily to be moral ; it 
may mean only consistency in pursuing well-under- 
stood self-interest; true morality implies a sympa- 
thetic insight that is not merely rational. Under- 
standing no doubt includes what is below, but it 
also includes what is above, the proce^ of logica!l 3 ' 
connecting concepts — at once the instincts and per- 
ceptions of animals and the perception or ‘ instinct ’ 
of genius. This, however, means that Schopenhauer 
in hiso^vn manner continued theold distinction, while 
inve rting the reference of the names. This he could 
easily do by limiting ‘ reason ’ to its sense of ratiocina- 
tion. Whatever the terms used, tlie distinction in 
fact remains. A mind so strongly developed on the 
side of the understanding, or of reason in its sense 
of ratiocination, as that of J. S. Mill could acknow- 
ledge that in some respects Coleridge had deeper 
insight than Bentham. And Comte, while main- 
taining the claim of his philosophy to complete 
‘positivity,’ found that, because it was philosophy 
and not merely science, the supreme place in it 
belonged to certain ‘ vues d’ensemble.’ The prob- 
lem of a trul 3 ; philosophical reforni must be to 
make the ‘ esprit d’ensemble ’ predominate over the 
‘esprit de ditail.’ ‘Dispersive specialism,’ when 
uncontrolled, becomes an aberration of the human 
mind, relatively justifying that conservative re- 
action which at least maintains the synthesis of 
the past. The Coleridgian distinction, it is evident 
in the light of these testimonies, cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere verbal trick. The problem is to 
find the right terras. Thus only can we hope to set 
ourselves free at once from arrogance and from con- 
fusion. Now the right terms are ready to our hand 
in Milton,* who puts into the mouth of Raphael 
the declaration that the soul’s being is reason, 
‘ discursive, or intuitive,’ ‘ differing but in degree, 
of kind the same.’ Those terms, taken no doubt 
from a Scholastic source, go back to Plato and 
Aristotle. Intuitive reason is the vous of the 
Platonic theory of knowledge ; discursive reason 
is the Si&voia. The former corresponds to the 
reason of Kantism ; the latter to the understand- 
ing. These terras, ‘intuitive’ and ‘discursive’ 
reason, have the advantage of accurately render- 
ing, without arbitrar 3 ' specialization of meaning, a 
difference that really exists and is plain when it is 
pointed out. No difficult introspection is needed 
to see that there is a total grasp, a ‘ synoptic ’ view 
of things, and that there is also procedure from 
point to point. But it must always be borne in 
mind that, if the former is higher, it is unavailable 
till it has been mediated by the latter. The ideal 
of philosophic presentation is achieved by those 
who, like Plato and Berkeley, have both in due 
balance. 

Literature.-— A s the antithesis between reason and experi- 
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Greek Philonophy^, London, 1908 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, 
Sistoria Philosophies Greeca^, Gotha, 1898 ; F. Ueberwee, 
Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, i.io, Berlin, 1909, ii.w 
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Carvetn Read, Logic*, London, 1914, p, 286 (. On rational 
and empirical ethics, T. Whittaker, The Theory of Abstract 
Ethics, Cambridge, 1916. On the 'synoptic' view to which 
philosophy returns, J. T. Merz, Hist, of European Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, Ui., iv., Edinburgh, 1912-14. 

Thomas Whittaker. 

REBELLION, REVOLUTION.— EebeUion, 
in the sense of active resistance to established 
authority, is a phenomenon as old as political 
society ; the doctrine that there is a right so to 
resist was proclaimed somewhat late, and after 
the Reformation it came into collision with the 
theory that kings have a divine right to absolute 
power. The question was settled to their own 
satisfaction by the champions of absolutism, but 
Locke asserts (Two Treatises of Government, 
London, 1690, bk. ii. § 90) that a monarchy such 
as they advocate, arbitrary and unlimited, is no 
form of civil government at all ; and he shows 
that the question of a right of revolution is not so 
easily disposed of. Still popular judgment on the 
subject of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
insurrection is so often influenced by religions 
considerations, by the ideas involved in the old 
theory of dirine right (q.v. ), that no fair conclusion 
can be formed without an examination of this 
theory, apart altogether from its political and 
historical importance. 

All early government was monarchical, and the 
sovereignty of the ancient State was absolute. 
But this was not because of any belief in divine 
right, since on this and other kindred subjects 
men had not begun to hold theories at all ; the 
reason was that they were not yet conscious of 
those rights as men and citizens which, by tlieir 
very existence, limit the power of government. 
In more modem times, according to Bluntsohli 
(Theory of the State, bk. vi. oh. viii.), among the 
Greeks and Germans, kings were regarded as being 
of divine extraction but not ns being themselves 
gods or as superior to human laws. The Romans, 
again, chose their kings as a rule by election, and 
did not recognize a supernatural descent even for 
those who succeeded by inheritance, although they 
acknowledged the right of the gods to direct the 
affairs of the State (ib. oh. ix. ). It was in mediieval 
times that it first became the custom to talk of a 
king as the vicegerent or anointed representative 
of God, responsible to Him alone. Even nsurpem 
like Pepin regarded themselves as wearing their 
crown ‘Dei gratia.’ Such a claim as that of Louis 
XIV. to a monopoly in his own person of political 
rights could not find even outward justification 
except on the assumption that his power was 
divinely derived. 

There is a sense in which this doctrine may be 
said to be based upon the teaching of the NT. It 
did not come from the Jews, whose chronicles show 
them to have been, as a nation, more rebellious 
than law-abiding, whose kings besides were in the 
strictest sense servants of Jahweh, subject in all 
their acts to the censorship of His prophets. 
Moreover, the God of the Hebrew people some- 
times favoured insurrection, as we see in 2 K 18’, 
where it is stated that the Lord was with Hezekiah, 
the king of Judah, when ‘ he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and served him not.’ 

On the other hand, the early Christian Church 
taught what amounted practically to a doctrine of 

E assive obedience to the State. ‘ The powers that 
e,’ says St. Paul, ‘ are ordained of God ’ (Ro 13’). 
And again we find : ‘ Submit yourselves to eveiy 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake : wlietber it 
be tnthe king, as supreme ; or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him ’ (1 P 2'’'-). These 
words were held, after the Reformation, to support 
the theory to which we have referred, that Kings 
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were t!io nnoiistei! To])rc>oiitulivcM of (foil, who, 
nccovilhii; to Xiv,, ri'M-vviii ' to hiioHolf tho 

riplit to joilpe their acts' tC/>umt, rnris, I80G, ii. 
317). Ih't such an inforenco Icnvc.s o>il of acoomil 
the fact that tho Cliristiati religion mailc a almrp 
distinction In’twcett Clmrcli and State, between 
the ali-eiuhracinp power of Clod and the mere 
temporal authority of the enijieror. Its I'onmier 
wa.s not a prince of this world, and lie Himself 
expressly seji.amted the things which were Cicsar'a 
from the things wliich wore GodV (Mi 
I.k SO’-’). The only divine mlc lielonged to the 
Almigldy, bnt the early Chnrch preaclied nn un- 
hesitating submission to the laws of the State, so 
long as these did not conflict with the higher 
mandate of leligion (Ac 5'’). 

The dootrim; of an ab-olnte sovereignty was first 
set forth in the form of a iihilosophieal Oieory hy 
Hoh\>c.«, and he nvged passive oVslience to the 
authority of the .State under all cireninstnnccs 
wlmtsocvcr. IfoblK.-H siijiported thisextmiie fonn 
of ahsolnlism hy an ingenious n*e of the theory of 
contract, which 1/jcke emiiloyed later for the 
contrary (mrpose of npholditig the tillimatc right 
of the pcojde * to remove or alter the legislature’ 
— the same theory which n 3 i)>carod at the timo of 
the I'reticli Ifevolotion to justify violent resistance 
to the government, \Vc ha^e to hear in mind, 
when rcaditig Hobhes and l,ocke, that l>oth are 
animated by the sjiirit of parti“anstiiii and are 
writing to condemn and defend, rc-jiectively, the 
reKdiions of tbuir time. Hut Hobbes ilid not carry 
lii.s premi.sses to ibcir logical conclnsion. If right 
lies witli might, as he assorts— and as has been 
held hy J. Austin and liie Kngli'h jurists who 
strip sovereignty of every atlrihnte hill force— tlicn 
rigiit is with ilie people fn any Insnrtccliou sueces«- 
fully earried out. 

T'iierc can, in fact, be no legal right so r.al!e<l to 
difolaiy the established law of the land. \Ve find 
It aascrlcd, anarchical and contradictory as it is, 
in several of the Amcrienn DcclKr.Tlions of Inde- 
ixmdcncc, along with other claims not less ojicn to 
critici.sm (Uitchic, A'nfnrof JU'jhtt*, pt. ii., csp. eh. 
xi.). Hut a constitutionnl right of resistance is a 
contradiction in terms, nhsnrd and unlliinkahle, 
though jil.ausihio in a certain degree on the old 
hypothesis of a contract between a niler and his 
Eubjecks, accotxling to svhich it was the part of the 
former to rule justly and of the latter to obey, the 
contract lasting only so long as each fuHiUed'thcso 
obligations. 

Tlicre is, however, another jHiint of view, ft is 
generally admitted that llio end for which the 
State w.as instituted is, as I,i>rke put it, ‘ tlic good 
of mankind ’ (ii. § 229). And there arc conceivable 
conditions under which continued w'cll-bcing may 
1)6 imjiossiblc and tlic existence even of a nation 
may be threatened. Under sneU circumstances it 
is generally agreed that there is a moral right or 
even duty of resistance. 

iTie question then may properly be asked, MTien 
is revolution justifiable! No rule ean i)c laid 
down, nltbongh the first necessity is that the 
common good sliould urgently demand reform of 
a radical kind. Other considerations imist be 
taken into account. I'rom an ethical standfioint, 
resist.anco is to bo attcmi>ted only svbcre it seems 
to have a cbanco of being sncecssful, and ajmroved 
only where llio victorious party has been able not 
only to overthrow tho ruling adminislrntion, but 
to construct on its rnins a government caiiabtc of 
jircscrving the independence thus attained. More- 
over, there i.s the resen'ation that Ibis should bo 
done only after every form of conciliation has been 
tried, and where there are extreme misgovernment 
and Eufiering so intolerable as to make the canso 
seem worth the price of incvitahlc misery and 


hloodshcd. Given these conditions, no one will 
ilisnntc the right of wlmt Schiller calls the ‘ni)]ical 
to Heaven’ (HT'f/icfm 7'<U, act. ii. so. 2). Even so 
realous a defender of the jiowcr of tlic Crown as 
Johnson was forced to admit that there is a remedy 
in human nature against tyranny : 

‘It a sovereign oppresics hl« people to & preat degree, lliep 
win ri»o ftoi! nit on ills liead '(Ilowetll, Li/r o/SaiiiiteiJvhtitCftt, 
eil. Jl. Motlep, I/indoii, lESt, II. HI). 

Hence we maj- s.ay that, on moral gronmis, re- 
volution, like war, is to he jnsiilied only hy the 
necessity which urges a nation to save its own 
existence at any cost. 

It has liecn iTcquently argued, in llio praise of 
democracy, that tho so-callcd right of revolution 
cannot e.xisl iimler a po|>ii!ar govenmieiit, hccanse 
the resistniico of a [lai t of the community to tlie 
will of the whole is, liistlj’, iiiimorol owing to the 
sn]iremc right of the niiijofity, and, sccomllv, (utile 
owing to il.s superior might, Henry Kidgwiek 
(Tfie Elcmtntt cj Politics, l,on(lo!i, ISVl, p. (ilOfl.) 
finds nn eiemeiit of sound rciLson in both tlie.se 
arguments, hut decides in favour of tho riglil of 
the minority to follow the dietntes of its reason 
and conscience. Inasmuch as it may pos.scss sujierior 
knowledge and even have at il.s command snjierior 
phj-sical force. Indeed, neither democracy nor 
any other form of government can prevent tlic 
jiossihifily of civil war. Hathcr, ns Kant — himself 
an advocate of (mssivc obedience — points out, the 
safety of a State and its security against inlcnial 
dia-ciisioii and dl.^contcnl lie in llie education and 
moral development of its citixens. Tins is the 
sense in whiib slnlesninnsliip may best bo defined 
a" the art of avoiding rcvolulio'ns. As Cbnrlc.s 
James I’ox i.s rci>oried to bavc said (John Stuart 
Mill, A iifofa'fwxropAy, Ixmdon, 1873, cb. v.), the 
theory of a right ol resistance is a doctrine to bo 
forgotten by siibjcct.s and remembered by kings, 

r.iT«»sTntK.— J C. niiintjthll, Tt.rorf of thr StaU, gnp. tr., 
Oxtont, tss.'. ; D. G. Rttctite, .Nnlarat Uimton, lOifi 

Mn fssxv CD *T)if Itlfriil* of Mlncriliss.’fn Jiis Jfttnrin 
nntf ittfft, itn. iis.'l). Ttif mlijcct of the ethtcn of rrsistince I« 
fJisajs*ol hp T. 11. Green, /'AdtwopAietit IIV.rlrA, ,lo, lUW, It 
x.’itr. Aiicee Ilume’t XVaspr, pt. a., rxilnlmrvh, lt6S, Uone 
on pxrsileols-.Iiri, cr. M. GAMPIIF.I.I, SMITH. 

REBIRTH.— Sec Kr.aK.S’KiiATiON, Tuansmi- 
on,\Tios. 

RECAPITULATION (Hiologicnl). — The bio- 
logical facta imlicntcil by the terms, recapitnla- 
tioii, nidimcntaiy organs, reversion, retrogrc.ssioii, 
regenevatiou, rejnvciicsceiicc, and regression may 
be )!rofilnbly disrus,ved togctlicr. 

I. Rccnpilulntion, — All the liigbcr organisms 
rcve.al in their development certain fealnrvs whieii 
recall a distant nnee.slry. On each side of the 
neck of tlic emhrvo reptile, bird, and mammal 
there are hranehial pouches comparable to those 
whieli linvo a rcsjiiratory function and may or do 
persist Ihrongbout life in fishes and ainpliibians. 
In reptiles, birds, and manimala these pmicbcs are 
on the whole transient, like fleeting reminiscences. 
Tlio first seems to persist as the cualncbian tube, 
and the ibynm.s gland is connected with anotlier, 
but the re.si pa.ss away witboat persistent re-snll. 
Similarl 3 ’, the embryos of higher vertehrates sliow 
for a timo a notocliord — a primitive skeletal axis 
derived from tho roof of the embryonic gut, and 
thus of cndodcrnnc origin. It persists tlirongh- 
out life in laneclcta and lamprej’s, serving ns tho 
dorsal axis of the animal, ns tlic forerunner of the 
backbone whioli, from fishes onwards, dcvcloiis 
from the mesodemiic sbentb of the notochord. 
The notochord does not become the b.sckbone, 
though porliaps serving ns a sort of tissne-scafiold- 
ing for it, and every stage of the replacement of 
the one by tho other is to be seen in tisbes. Yet 
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on to man himself the notochord appears in devel- 
opment, has its short day, and passeSj leaving but 
an unimportant vestige behind. Similarly, in the 
establishment of the brain, the skull, the heart, 
and other important structures the foundations 
are laid down on old-fashioned lines, not directly 
suggestive of what is to follow. Thus in individual 
organo-genesis there is frequently a recapitulation 
of historical stages. The development of many an 
organ is circuitous, ns if the old paths had to some 
extent to be re-trod, and yet the progress of a 
hundred thousand years may be condensed into 
one day. Another aspect of the same fact is that 
the developing embryos of, say, bird and reptile 
are for some days very much alike, moving on 
parallel lines along the great higlnvay of amniote 
development, but, sooner or later — about the sixth 
day in the case of the chick — their paths diver^je 
and become distinctively avian and saurian. It is 
thus that the individual development (ontogeny) 
tends to recapitulate racial evolution (phylogeny), 
that the past lives again in the present with a 
compelling force. Three saving clauses must be 
noted : (a) the recapitulation is on the whole very 
general and always much condensed ; (6) the indi- 
vidual development (especially when there are 
larval forms) often has its recapitulatory features 
obscured by secondary adaptations to relatively 
recent conditions of life j and (c> a living creature is 
extraordinarily specific from the very first — itself 
and no other. Yet it remains an important fact 
that the organism’s inheritance garnered for ages 
docs in many cases express itself in a step-to-step 
development, from the general to the special, 
which IS in some degree a recapitulation of stages 
in what is believed to have been the racial evolu- 
tion. But the doctrine of recapitulation is one 
that requires careful handling. 

s. Rudimentary organs. — The fact of recapitula- 
tion leads naturally to the occurrence of rudimen- 
tary or vestigial structures, which linger on in 
dwindled expression long after they have ceased 
to be of use. Darwin compared them to the un- 
sounded letters in some wonls, quite functionless, 
but telling us something of history. Some of the 
whales have deeply buried remnants of hip-girdle 
and hind-limb ; birds have a vestigial and useless 
right oviduct ; the skate has a minute remnant of 
a gill in its spiracle ; man has a useless vestige 
of a third eymid, occasionally ivith a supporting 
cartilage, and a large number of other historiciu 
relics. Among vestigial organs may be included 
those definite structures which appear in the 
course of development in weak expression and dis- 
appear without leaving a trace. Thus the whale- 
bone whale has two sets of tooth-rudiments which 
never cut the gum. But the list must not include 
those structures which, though not attaining their 
original expression or form, are diverted to some 
new line of development. Thus the spinnerets of 
spiders are morphologically equivalent to two or 
more pairs of abdominal appendages — much re- 
duced when compared with limbs, but in no true 
sense vestigial. The eustachian tube, which leads 
from the tympanic cavity to the back of the 
mouth, is a transformed and persistent spiracle, 
but it should not be called a vestige. In fact, one 
of the great methods of organic evolution has been 
the invention of novel structures by the rehabilita- 
tion or transformation of what is really very old. 
The three-linked chain of ossicles which convey 
vibrations from the drum to the internal organ of 
hearing was once in whole or in part included in 
the commonplace framework of the jaws. It is 
interesting to inquire whether there may not be 
vestigial functions and habits ns well as vestigial 
organa and structure. Thus, according to Darwin, 
the dog that turns round and round on the hearth- 


rug before settling to sleep is making a comfort- 
able bed in imaginary grass. Its needless activity 
is a vestigial survival of what its wild ancestors 
did to a purpose among the rough herbage. 
Similar interpretations may be given of ‘shying’ 
in horses and so on, but they must be considered 
criticallj'. 

When, because of some defect in nutrition or 
the like, there is an arrest of development, an 
organism may present an appearance which recalls 
w'hat is permanent in a remote ancestral type. 
Thus harelip in man has been compared to the 
naso-biiccal grooves normal in cartilaginous fishes. 
It does not tend to clearness to call this sort of 
thing a reversion ; it is an unfinishedness in devel- 
opment, often due in mammals to some extrinsic 
cause afieoting the mother. If, ns the result of 
famine, war, over-work, poisoning, or other causes, 
infants are born markedly arrested in develop- 
ment, it would be justifiable to describe this as 
reversionary, but it cannot be asserted that the 
offsjiring of these under-average individuals would 
in conditions of good nurture be under-average. 
Many reversionary conditions exhibited by indi- 
vidual organisms are due to modifications (indents), 
not to variations (new outcomes), and are not 
directly transmissible. 

3. Reversion. — In the art. ATAVtSJt it has been 
pointed out that what may be described as a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor may 
not be due to the re-assertion or re-awakening of 
ancestral hereditary contributions which have lain 
for several generations latent or unexpressed, like 
dormant seeds in a garden. This must be re- 
emphasized, especially in the light of Mendelian 
experiment, for it seems probable that many 
domesticated races of animals (such os hornless 
cattle or tailless cats) have arisen by the dropping- 
out of some item or items in the heritable complex 
of the wild species or of its descendants. By 
taking advantage of the mysterious natural 
analysis or ‘unpacking’ of the complex pelage of 
the wild rabbit, man nos established many true, 
breeding colour- varieties or races of domestic rabbit. 
It may happen that a crossing of two of these 
races results in offspring resembling the wild 
rabbit. But this is not to be regarded as a 
mysterious rehabilitation of a dormant 'wild- 
rabbit character’ but as a ‘re-packing’ of what 
had been previously sifted out. This is the 
Mendelian interpretation of reversion, and it is 
corroborated by many experiments. On the other 
hand, the sudden appearance of stripes on the 
fore-quarters of o' horse, or of a homed calf in a 
pure-bred hornless breed, may perhaps be due to 
the re-ossertion of a particular ‘factor’ which has 
lain Intent for many generations. 

4. Retrogression. — The term ' retrogression ’ 
should be kept for cases where structures pass in 
the individual development from a higher to a 
lower grade of differentiation, or for cases where a 
similar reversal may be recomized, on presumptive 
evidence, in the history of a race. The larval 
oscidian is a free-swimming creature, like a minia- 
ture tadpole, with a brain and dorsal nerve cord, 
a brain-eye, and a notochord supporting the loco- 
motor tail. In the course of the subsequent adap- 
tation to a sedentary mode of life the nervous 
system is reduced to a single ganglion, the brain- 
eye disappears, and the tail is absorbed. As 
regards these structures the ascidian show's retro- 
gression, though it must be clearly understood that 
the adult is on the whole a much more complex 
organism than the larva. The respiratory pharynx, 
e.g., exhibits a high degree of differentiation. 
Individual retrogression is well illustrated in the 
life-history of many parasites. Thus the well- 
known Sacculina, W’hich is parasitic in crabs, 
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etarts in life ns a free-sxvimmin" Xanplins-lnrvn, 
ivith three pairs of npjrendages, a median e3’e, and 
a food-canal, vrhich all disappear in the course of 
the adaptation to parasitism. Similarlj- the thymus 
land is relatively large in most young mammals, 
nt undergoes retrogressive development as age 
increases, and this again suggests that retrogres- 
sion does not necessarily imply any degeneration 
of the organism as a whole, but rather a re-adjust- 
ment to a changed mode of life- The gills of 
a tadpole exhibit retrogression and are entirely 
nhnor bed as the lung-hreathing frog develops. But 
the frog as a whole is obviously on a higher 
stmctural plane than the tadpole. Retrogressive 
changes are oometimes exhibited seasonallj', ns is 
seen in the divindling of the reproductive organs 
of birds after the breeding period ; or at crises in 
the life-history, as in the extraordinary de-difler- 
entiation that occurs in the metamorphosis of 
insects ; or after serious injuries when a process of 
dissolution and reduction often occurs before the 
reconstitution begins. 

5. Regeneration. — Great interest attaches to the 
regenerative capacity exhibited by many animals 
and bj' most plants. It is exhibited in the repair 
of injuries, in the restoration of lost parts, and in 
the regrowth of a fragment into a whole. It is 
rarely exhibited in regard to internal organs by 
themselves, though it includes them if tlicy are 
removed along with a portion of the body as a 
whole ; it is not common in relation to wounds 
that border on being fatal ; it has a curious sporadic 
distribution among animals, and this, tahen along 
with other considerations, points to its occurrence 
being adaptive. Weismann in particular sought to 
show that the regenerative capacity tends to occur 
in those animals, and in those parts of animals, 
which are, in the natural conditions of their life, 
peculiarly liable to a fremiently recurring risk of 
injury, provided alwaj's that the part is of real 
value, and that the wound is not fatal. The facts 
of regeneration are very remarkable, such as n 
fragment of begonia-leaf or potato-tuber groiving 
an entire plant, a spoonful of minced sponge grow- 
ing into an entire animal, one Hydra producing 
half a dozen when cut into pieces, a starfish arm 
forming a complete starfish, an earthworm growing 
a new head or a new tail, a lobster replacing a leg, 
a snail restoring its horn and the eye at the end of 
it fort3' times in succession, a newt’s eye making a 
new lens, a lizard regrowing a tail, and a stork 
repairing a great part of its jaw. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, in the process of dilfer- 
entiation that goes on in normal development, the 
essential constituents of the inheritance are distri- 
buted throughout the body in all the cells though 
only a few of them are expressed in each cell. If 
we think of the inheritance as a bag of diverse 
seeds, and of the cells of the body ns the thousand 
beds of a garden (some small animals have about 
that number), dilfering greatly in expomre or 
stimulation, we can imagine that, although each 
bed gets a representation of all the different kinds 
of seeds, only a few will develop in each case. 
Under extraordinary circumstances, however, it 
might be possible to awaken in a particular set of 
beds a full representation of all the seeds, and it is 
something liite this that occurs in regeneration. 
In some tissues the re-awakening is easy, as in the 
c-ambinm of plants or the botlics of jKjlyps and 
simple worms ; in other cases it is impossible, as 
in the supremely differentiated nervous tissue of 
higher animals which cannot even replace its own 
worn-out elements. It is not difficult to understand 
that the re-growth should not alwajrs be perfect ; 
thus a lobster, instead of growing an eye for an eye, 
may pow an antenna instead, and an earthworm 
that has lost its head 11103- rc-grow an anterior tail. 


Particularly instructive, Unking regenerative pro- 
cesses back to recapitulation, are two facts: (1) 
the restoration is sometimes etfected bj- stages 
which are different from those of embryonic develop- 
ment, and (2) the final result, as in the case of a 
lizard’s tail or an insect’s foot, may be of a some- 
what simpler pattern compared with the original — 
may indeed be of definitely ancestral type. 

The wide-spread distribution of the regenerative 
capacity among orpnisms is to be thought of in 
connexion (a) with the continual occurrence of 
recuperative processes that tend towards making 
good the wear and tear of bodilj- structure, for 
regeneration is this in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion ; (6) iiith the frequent occurrence of asexual 
modes of multiplication, for it is impossible to draw 
a firm line between the development of a piece 
thrown offin the spasms of capture and the develop 
meat of a piece separated off bj- more spontaneous 
autotomy. hinny a starfish habitually surrenders 
an arm when that is seized b3- an enemj- ; as the 
creature has not a single nerve-ganglion iii its body, 
there can be no question of calling its self-surrender 
deliberate ; yet this reflex antotonij- expresses the 
fact that the creature has organically learned the 
lesson that it is better that one member should 
perish than that the whole life should be lost. 
But there is at least one starfish which separates 
off arms as a mode of multiplication, ns others do 
to effect escape. 

6. Rejuvenescence. — It has been already men- 
tioned that the process of re-growing a lost part, 
or of restoring a wholefrom a fragment, is frequently 
preceded by de-differentiation— a retreat prepara- 
tory to an advance. Thus regeneration is linked 
back to retrogression. But another fact of great 
significance has rewarded C. M. Child’s prolonged 
study of Planarian worms ; the process of recon- 
stitution of a fragment separated off either natiir- 
all3' or artificiall3’, or of a form greatl3- reduced by 
starvation, is precedeii by a period of rejuvenes- 
cence. By rejuvenescence is here meant that the 
fragment or starveling shows a higher rate of 
metabolism than when it was part of the intact 
organism or was untampered with by starving. 
The rate of metabolism is gauged by the output of 
carbon-dioxide (measured by Tasliiro's • biometer’) 
and bj- the change in snsceptibility or resistance 
to certain poisons, such ns cyanides. Similar ex- 
hibitions of rejuvenescence are discovered in the 
asexual multiplication of hydroids and some other 
relatively simple animals, and it seems very prob- 
able tliat sena'^ccnce and natural death may be in 
this wn3' indefinitely staved off. On Child’s \-icw 
the process of differentiation necessarily in%-otves a 
retardation of the rate of life and a diminution of 
vigour, because of the establishment of complexi- 
ties of structure in the colloidal substratum whicli 
forms the framework of the chemico-physical b.isis 
of life. This complexity of stable framework adds 
greatly to efficiency, but it also increases mort.slit3-. 
The very simple organism has practicall3- perfect 
processes of rejuvenescence; in forms like the 
freshwater polyp rejuvenescence is never far behind 
senescence ; in more complex forms there have to 
be special periods for rejuvenescence; in all the 
higher animals even this possibility is much re- 
stricted and senescence is inevitable. It may be 
that one of the several reasons why scxnol repro- 
duction by special germ-cells has replaced asexual 
reproduction (and has been added to it or kej't 
along with it in cases, like Hydra, where it is far 
from being the main means of muUiidication) is 
that it affords opj)ortnnit3- for re-organizalion 01 
mnvencscence at the very start of the individual 
life — thus lessening the risk of the organism being 
‘homold.’ 

liOoking backwards over tlic various processes 
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briefly discussed in this article, rve see the possi- 
bility of pathological variation or modification at 
every turn. (1) The degree of development de- 
pends in some measure on the fulln^ of appro- 
priate nurture ; the absence of certain stimuli in 
the nurture may inhibit the full expression of the 
inheritance. In man’s case we know that this 
fortunately works both ways, for changes of 
nurture may hinder the opening of undesirable as 
well as promising buds. (2) The rehabilitation of 
a long latent ancestral character may spell mischief j 
it may be that some types of criminals are an- 
achronisms of this sort. (3) Rudimentaiy organs 
often show a considerable range of variability, and 
a disturbance of balance may he caused by the 
undue prominence or actiiuty of a structure which 
is normally dwindling away. (4) It seems import- 
ant to recognize that a great part of what is called 
disease (apart from microbie disease) may be 
described as metabolic processes which are occur- 
ring out of place and out of time. What may be 
advantageous in one organism or organ or stage of 
life may be fatal in another. The involution or 
retrogression which besets the thymus is normal, 
but, if it besets the thyroid, it is likely to he fatal. 
The process which separates off the staffs antlers 
every year would be a serious necrosis of the bone 
if it occurred elsewhere. With what would in 
other cases be a pathological product of the kidneys 
the male stickleback weaves the sea-weed into a 
nest. The capacity which is normalized in one 
animal to effect regeneration may lead to a danger- 
ous neoplasm in another. 

7. Regression, — ‘ Regression ’ is a term applied 
by Galton and Pearson to the tendency exhibited 
by the offspring of the extraordinary members of a 
stock to approximate towards tbe mean of that 
stock. It probably holds only in regard to blend- 
ing characters, such as stature, and not in regard 
to Mendelian characters. It works both ways, 
levying a succession tax on the highly gifted and 
on those unusu.ally defective. The mean height of 
the sons of a thousand fathers of 6 ft. will be 5 ft. 
10-8 in., approaching the mean of the general popu- 
lation j the mean height of the sons of a thousand 
fathers of 5 ft. 6 in. will be 5 ft. 8'3 in., again 
approaching the mean of the general population of 
sons. The reason for the fact of filial regression is 
that the ancestry of any ordinary member of a 
human community is always a fair sample of the 
general population. Here again we have an illus- 
tration of the past living on in the present, the 
thread uniting the various subjects treated of in 
this article. 

See further artt. Age, Biology, Development, 
Evolution, Heredity, Life and Death (Bio- 
logical), Ontogeny and Phylogeny. 
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J. A, Thomson. 

RECEPTIVITY. — ‘Receptivity’ is a techni- 
cal term used by Kant and those influenced by his 
philosophy, and employed in one definitely re- 
stricted way. Kant always talks about the 
‘ receptivity of impressions,’ and uses this expres- 
sion to describe the sensuous faculty of the human 
soul. Sense is to him a mere faculty of receiving 
passively what comes to the mind from a source 
outside of it ; it is thus distinguished from under- 
standing, which is a faculty in virtue of which 
the mind originates the concepts necessary for the 
scientific activity of thought. 

The notion of sense being a receptive faculty is 


ultimately derived from the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. But the Aristotelian theory of tlie nature 
of the sensuous faculty differs markeiily from 
the Kantian. According to Aristotle, sense is a 
faculty, and the sense-organ is an instrument, by 
which we receive in consciousness those character- 
istics which, taken together, constitute the form 
or knowable nature of material objects ; but 
Avhile receptive, sense is at the same time discrim- 
inative, t.c., it is able to distinOTish the different 
sensuous qualities and to conibine them (when 
they are compatible) in a single perception. 
Hence, according to Aristotle, sense manifests the 
characters both of receptivity and of spontaneity, 
features which Kant wished to assign to diverse 
faculties of the soul. 

Litrratijre. — K ant, Critique of Pure Eeaeon, tr. J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn, London. 1S60, pt. i. ‘ Transcendental disthetic* (at 
beginning), pt. it. ‘Transcendental Logic* (at beginning) ; E. 
Wallace, Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle's, London, 
18S3, p. 87 ff. ; W. Windelband, Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 
London and New York, 1S93, p. 150. (J. R, q). RosS. 

RECHABITES. — ^Although the very existence 
of the Rechabites as a clan or community distinct 
from, and yet at least to some extent incorporated 
in, Judah would have heen unsuspected save for 
the narrative of Jer 33, it is evident from the 
language there used that Rechabite characteristics 
wore well known at the end of the 7th cent. n.c. 
It was maintained by Jeremiah (2’“-) — perhaps not 
altogether justly, inasmuch as the prophet did not 
make allowance for the Canaanite elements in 
Israel — that his own nation had shown a fickleness 
in religion the like of which could be seen in no 
other people ; and, by waj; of contrast, he showed 
the loyalty of tlie Rechabites to ancestral custom. 
Although the literal meaning of Jer 35’ is perhaps 
not to be pressed, the natural inference from this 
statement is that the Rechabites were not very 
numerous, since ‘the whole house’ (by whicn 
phrase we should naturally understand at least the 
adult male members) were taken by Jeremiah into 
one of the chambers of the Temple. Thereupon, 
in response to an invitation to drink wine, the 
Rechabites are represented as saying : 

* We ^ill drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our 
father commanded us, saying, Ye ehal! drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever : neither shall ye build house, nor 
sow seed, nor plant vinej'ard, nor have any : but all your daj’s 
ye shall dwell in tents ; that ye may live many da^'s in the land 
wherein ye sojourn. And we have obeyed the voice of Jonadab 
the SOD of Re^ab our father in all that he charged us, to drink 
no wine all our days, we, ourwives, our sons, nor ourdanghters ; 
nor to build houses for us to dwell in : neither have we vineyard, 
nor field, nor seed: but we have dwelt in tents, and have 
obeyed, and done according to all that Jonadab our father 
commanded us.* 

Tbe ‘ Jonadab tbe son of Rechab ’ here referred to 
is evidently tbe same who is mentioned in 2 K 
10151. ag a supporter of Jehu in his attack on Baal- 
worship. From the fact that he is c-alled by the 
Rechabites ‘ our fatlier ’ it might be inferreif that 
he was either the founder of a sect or gild or the 
epon3-mous ancestor of a clan. Such an inference 
is, however, inadmissible, since Jehonadab himself 
is described (2 K 10”) as ‘ son of Rechab ’ ; it 
seems better, therefore, to understand the word 
‘ father,’ as in Jg 17’“, as used of a religious teacher 
or law-giver. It is not improbable that it was in 
the days of Jehu that the primitive Decalogue 
setting forth the exclusive claims of Jahweh to 
the ritual worsliip of Israel was drawn up (see art 
Israel), and at the same time Jehonadab may 
have given to his own clan the rule of life which 
thenceforth for more than two centuries the3’ held 
fast. 

The terra ‘ Rechabite ’ has ireiiuently been re- 
garded as equivalent to ‘ teetotaller,’ but it is to 
be noted that abstinence from wine was but part 
of the rule which Jehonadab imposed upon bis 
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people, the sum total of which was insistence on 
the continuance of a nomadic life and on the 
repudiation of all Canaanite civilization. Jere- 
miah did not offer the Eechahites bread, which, 
with the Chaldrean army in occupation of the 
land, was perhaps scarcely to he obtained ; but it 
may certamly be inferred from the Kechabites’ 
refusal to cultivate land and to sow seed that they 
also abstained from cereal food, living in nomadic 
fashion on milk. The intense interest of the 
episode lies in the fact that the Eechahites, ha^ung 
no concern with agriculture, could have had no 
share in the great agricultural feasts — the only 
feasts made obligatory in the older documents of 
the Pentateuch (Ex 34“- ^ ; cf. Dt 16''”) — 
and consequently no share in the sacrifices ofl'ered 
on the occasion of these feasts (Ex 23'® 34“). In 
2 K 10®®, indeed, Jehonadab is represented as 
accompanying Jehu when the latter went in to the 
temple of Baal ‘ to oiler sacrifices and burnt offer- 
mgs'; but, since these sacrifices were ottered to 
Baal, whose worship Jehu was bent on destroying, 
no argument can be drawn from the incident as to 
Jehonadab’s view of sacrifice, even if he really was 
associated with Jehu on this occasion. 

The great prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.c. (see Am o®''"®, Hos 6*, Is I""'*, Mic 6®"®, 
Jet 7®'-=® • cf . Dt 5®®i all use language which, can 
scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as meaning 
that, according to the tradition to which the 
prophets confidently appeal, sacrifice was unknown 
in ancient Israelite religion ; and, although it may 
be urged that those few passages can have little 
weight against the vast mass of testimony both of 
the Pentateuch and of the historical books, the 
wonder is, when we consider the dominance of 
Zadokite religion and its influence on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, not that we possess so few passages 
in denunciation of sacrifice, but rather that we 
possess any at all. 

It is significant that the first prophet whose 
denunciation of sacrifice has come down to us is 
Amos, the sheep-breeder of Tekoa, i.e. a man 
whose manner of life, though he lived in a per- 
manent dwelling, may be supposed in many 
respects to have approximated to the nomadic 
rather than to the agricultural life. Whether 
Amos, like the Eechahites, rejected wine is un- 
certain. He denounces the drinking of wine in 
the case of the Nazirites (2'®), and he certainly 
disapproved of the probablyexcessive wine-drinking 
at Bethel (4') ; but the more natural interpretation 
of such passages as 2’® 4’- ' 5" is that he did not 
object to agriculture in itself ; and the same is 
probably true of Hosea and the other pre-Exilic 
prophets. 

But, although the Eechahites kept their nomadic 
customs down to the last days of the kingdom of 
Judah, yet even they, or at all events some of 
them, were finally compelled, at least to some 
extent, to abandon their ancestral rule ; for in the 
days of Eehemiah (3") a Eechabite, Malchijah by 
name, repaired a portion of the wall — a fact which 
implies that some members of the clan had adopted 
a fixed habitation. Doubtless in Israel proper the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life was 
accomplished only gradually, and was more rapid 
in some clans than in others. Probably, ns the 
prejudice against Canaanite cirilization was gradu- 
ally broken down, certain elements more definitely 
associated with Canaanite religion would still be 
resisted for a considerable time. Thus Hosea, 
though he says that Jahweh has given the com 
and the wine and the oil (2®), regards raisin cakes 
(3') ns an element of heathenism. 

One thing, however, is certain : what was 
possible for the Eechahites was possible for other 
tribes also. The unity of the nation which later 


Hebrew wTiters ascribe to the period of the mon- 
archy is not attested by the older documents. 
The genuine Israelites — ».c. the immigrant clans 
who subjected the Canaanites — brought in with 
them a monotheistic religion immeasurably 
superior to the nature-worship of Canaan and 
possessing neither sacrifice nor other barbarous 
rites. It is their voice that speaks in the noblest 
passages of prophecy and of the Psalter, and they 
are the true precursors of Jesus Christ. 

LiratiTOae.— See W. H. Bennett, art. ‘ Kechabites ' In BDE 
and bibliography there given. E. H. KeNNETT. 

RECOGNITION. — i. Recognition is the psy- 
chological process by which an object presented 
in perception or imagination gives the impression 
of having alread}’ formed part of our experience. 
The term ‘ objeet’ is here used to include anything 
from a sensory quality, colour, taste, odour, etc., 
to the contents of a novel or a philosophical system ; 
the most frequent cases are, however, objects of 
perception, as persons, animals, buildings, scenes, 
melodies, etc. The impression of ‘ already experi- 
enced ’ may have any tiegree of circumstantiality ; 
thns a face, a gesture, a foreign word, may appear 
vaguely familiar without any definite thought of 
the previous occasion or occasions on winch it 
affected us, while au odour or a sceue may call 
up with extreme rividness the exact date and 
all the important details of the earlier experi- 
ence. 

2. Recognition has really two distinct stages, 
the second of which frequently remains tmrealized. 
There is first the ‘sense of familiarity,’ an im- 
mediate awareness that the presented object is not 
new to ns; this sense may not be formulated in 
words, or in any cognitive terms, but may remain 
a mere feeling; practically it sliows itself in our 
adaptation or adjustment to the object; during 
mental abstraction a key, e.g., is grasped in a 
diflbrent way from a knife or a pair of scissors. 
Common words, everyday objects, frequently 
repeated sense-qualities, etc., rarely pass beyond 
this stage of immediate, direct, or indefinite re- 
cognition. The second stage is that in which 
associated ideas arise in the mind, the name of a 
person seen, the place where a former meeting 
took place, the topic of conversation, etc. ; such 
memories circumstantiate the process of recogni- 
tion, and verify it if doubtful. This is mediate or 
definite recognition — recognition in the strict sense 
of renewed cognition. It is obvious that, as a form 
of knowing, recognition may be true or false, 
correct or incorrect. An ‘already experienced’ 
may fail to be recognized, maj' not excite the sense 
of familiarity, or call up the associated ideas; a 
scene revisited after a term of years may impress 
us os quite unfamiliar ; a professor of philosophy 
is said to have read an article in an encyclopedia 
with much approval, and to have been greatly 
surprised to find his own name at the end. Again, 
a ‘new’ object may give the sense of farailiarity 
that belongs to one that is ‘ old’ or already experi- 
enced ; an event that is being enacted before our 
eyes appears as if it were tlie repetition of some- 
tiling we have already known, and we seem to 
anticipate the details that are to follow. A 
modified form of this error is when an imagined 
event, a tale read, an adventure described, or a 
dream is falsely recognized as a real event that 
has happened to oneself — the so-called ‘pathological 
lying.’ Experiments show also that the degree of 
subjective certainty or confidence has very little 
relation to the objective accuracy of the recog- 
nition ; a correct judgment may be hesitant and 
uncertain, while a false recognition may have 
absolute confidence behind it. 

3. The psychological problem which arises is 
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that of the analysis of the process of recognition, 
as it actually occurs, the conditions on which it 
depends, and the differences between its forms. 
The classical theories of recognition are those 
which emerged in the controversy between Hoffding 
and Lehmann (see Literature below). According 
to HSffding, the typical form of recognition is the 
immediate; it represents the first stage beyond 
pure sensation towards ideation, a half-way or 
transition process, in which memory is involved, 
a ‘ tied ’ or ‘ implicate idea,’ as opposed to the ‘ free 
idea’ of the memory-image. When a stimulus 
which has already’ given rise to a sensation (of 
colour, sound, or the like) is repeated after an 
interval, the new sensation will be different from 
the old, because of the latter’s previous occurrence. 
Further, Hoffding holds that this modification 
takes place through the re-excitation of the earlier 
sensation and the fusion of this element u-ith the 
new or direct presentation. The revival may not 
be a separate or conscious one, the fusion being 
between processes rather than products. If A 
represents the direct sensation, and a its image or 
indirect revival, then recognition is really a com- 
plex of A + a^ + etc. HoH'ding prefers the 

formula (— ), where a represents the one or more 

past experiences called up by the direct process A 
and combining or fusing, subconsciously, with it. 
The theory was connected, inconsistently', it may 
he said, with the pliysiological assumption that, 
when a sensation is repeated or revived in memory, 
a similar modification takes place in the same part 
of the brain as the original process ; each time it 
occurs, some trace is left, by which the change 
becomes easier with each successive repetition. 
Bain ■ had already ascribed to this supposed fact 
the effect of repetition in making any' single im- 
pression adherent, i.c. more firmly impressed on 
the mind, more easily retained and recalled. The 
nerve tracks become more practicable the oftener 
thejy are traversed. ‘A process,’ as James says, 
‘fills its old bed in a difierent way' from that in 
which it makes a new bed.’ ’ Psychologically Bain 
infers only ‘ that a present occurrence of any object 
to the view recalls the total impression made by 
all the previous occurrences, and adds its own 
effect to that total.’ Thus there is a constant re- 
instatement of past impressious, and a correspond- 
ing deepening of the present inniression, as an 
experience is repeated. But for Hoffding a sensa- 
tion or perception acquires through this repetition 
a distinguishing mai^ — the mark or character of 
knownness, or familiarity, by' which it is clearly 
distinguished from entirely new sensations, or new 
perceptions. 

4 . Lehmann’s theory takes mediate recognition 
as the typical form, and association by contigmty 
as the _ process cliiefly involved in it. Wien an 
object is first perceived, we associate with it some 
of itsaccompany'ing events or circumstances — with 
a person, e.g., the name, the actions, or the words ; 
with a sense-quality, its name also, or its effect 
upon us, some determining mark, some ‘ head of 
classification.’ • On a second occasion, the object 
tends to call up, by contiguity association, in 
memory the associated name or mark ; this, ac- 
cording to Lehmann, is recognition. When the 
ideas are distinct (date, scene, etc.), we have de- 
finite or circumstantial or explicit recognition ; 
but, after frequent repetitions, an object may cease 
to call up definite associates ; these remain below 
the threshold of consciousness, but are none the 
less active, and we have implicit or immediate or | 
direct recognition, which is thus a reduced form of i 
the first type, James states it clearly when, 

1 The Smses and the Intellects, London, 1863, pp. 333, SO. 1 

= Principles of Psychology, 1, 674, nole. s lb, 1 


referring to the recovery of a name which we have 
sought for some time, he says : 

•It tingles, it trembles on the verge, but does not come. 
Just such a tingling and_ trembling ol unrecovered associates is 
the penumbra ol reco^ition that may surround any experience 
and make it seem familiar, though we know not why.’ 1 

5 . Recent experimental work suggests that the 
process of recoraition is much more complex and 
varied than eitlier of the above theories implies, 
and that we learn to know a repeated object by 
difierent signs or marks, just as we learn to know 
a distant or a near, a beautiful or an ugly, object. 
The characters which we learn to use as signs of 
repetition, or of the ‘already' experienced, ° vary 
I for difierent materials, for difierent individuals, 
and for the same individual at difierent times and 
for difierent purposes. They are, e.g., (1) the 
facility’ or ease_ with which we perceive or notice 
or grasp the object, its clearness and definiteness ; 
(2) the feeling of agreeableness or pleasure, which 
often accompanies this facility ; (3) verbal or other 
determining marks attached to the object on its 
earlier occurrence, and recalled by * association ’ ; 
(4) expectation or anticipation of changes or effects 
of the object, which are in fact realized, etc. (6) 
But the principal mark arises from the fact that 
our organic ana intellectual reaction to a repeated 
object is different in a very’ characteristic way 
from that to a totally or partially new one. In 
i the latter case, if we are interested, we make an 
effort to appreciate the object, ‘mn the ey'es over’ 
the outstanding points, imitate a movement with 
onr head or limbs, try to follow a sound with our 
inward voice ; by this means we appropriate it, 
link it on to our self ‘complex.’ When it is 
repeated, the whole reaction, through the law of 
habit, runs off with little or no effort, and the 
attitude of appropriation is instinctively taken up. 
Where for any reason the self-feeling is absent or 
weak, or where reactions do not easily take place, 
as in illness or senility or in any temporary lack 
of attention, recognition fails ; in extreme mental 
feebleness or degeneration the simplest everyday 
impressions may appear entirely new and strange, 
however often repeated. Conversely, in intense 
pathological self-absorption, the strangest and 
newest objects may give the illusion of ‘thedftVi 
vii.’ In the former case recent events may be 
revived as memories, yet fail of recognition ; re- 
cognition and reproduction are, in fact, distinct 
processes. Recognition, says Claparbde, implies 
a previous act of synthesis, an attachment to the 
personality. When the impression or image is 
repeated, it is coloured by tlie self-quality, as it 
were, which it received from being taken up or 
assimilated into our consciousness.’ There is 
accordingly a primary and immediate certainty, 
given by the immediate feeling or attitude of the 
self to the impression ; this is either weakened or 
strengthened by the memories and associations 
that subsequently arise, which, if adequate, make 
the recognition into a definite or circumstantial 
one. Folse recognitions mostly depend on the in- 
stinctive confidence in the primary feeling, which 
may be misled by some partial similarity between 
the new' and some old impression. 

The very interesting experimental work on the 
subject of recognition is summarized in KatzaroH 
and other papers ; see references in Literature 
below. 

LiTZRjiTnRE.---;H. Hoffding, Outlines 0 / Psychology, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891, ‘ fiber W'iedererkennen,’ Viertclj. /ilr wise. Phil 
xiii, tlSSD] 420-158, and xiv. [1890] 27-10, 167-205, 293-310, ‘Zor 
Theorie des Wiedererkennens,’ Phil. Stud. viii. tlS92J 86-96; 
A. Lehmann, * fiber W'iedererkennen,* Phil. Stud. v. [1889] 96- 


1 i. 674. 

sCIapartde and Baade, ‘Recherches exp. sur un cas 
d’bj'pnose,’ Archives de Psych, viii. [1909] SST, quoted D. 
Eatzaroff, ib. xi. 26. 
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150, *Crit. und e.Tpcr. Studien uber das AVicdererkennen,* PhiL 
Stud. vii. 11S91] A. Allin, uUr daM Grundyrincxp der 

Af^ociation, Berlin, 1S35, *The Beco^ition-theorr of Per- 
ception,* AJPs vii. [1&961 237-273, * Recogn^iition,* Psych. Rn. 
lU. 11S9Q] 542-548 ; James Ward, * Assimilation and Association,* 
.Vinrf, xviil. [1S931 347-362, xix. I1S94] 600-532 ; WiUiaia James, 
Th^ pTincx-pUs of Psyeholw^yt 2 vols., JCiondon, 1891; Max i 
ORher, Das GediUhtnis^ Berlin, 1009 (Bibliocraphy); D. 
KatrarofT, * Contribution i Titude de la recogTiition,* and E, 
Claparfede, * Recognition et Moi-Tte,* in Arthizt^ de Psych. xL | 
flOUl 1-78, 79-00 ; H. Bergson, Matter and Memory^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1011. Recent experimental papers on recognition are 
to be found in the Psjxhological Monogr^hs for 1915 (Princeton, 
K.J.) bv G, A. Feingold (no. 78), and K. B. Owen (no. 86), In 
AJPs xxr. f]9J5] 217-22S (E. F. MulhaJl), S13-3S7 (E. L. 
Woods), and in Stxtdxes from the Psych. Lab. of Bedford CoUegCt 
London, 1915, pp. 29-06 (L. G. Fildes). 

J. L. McIntvee. 

RECONCILIATION.— See Foegiveness (NT 
and Cluistian), Sal-VATION (Christian). 

RECORDING ANGEL.— In all the early 
literatures of the -world the angel is called upon 
to perform a motley variety of tasks. The uni- 
verse was recognized to he the scene of a ceaseless 
divine activity. But it puzzled men to know how 
God, who was pure spirit and infinite, could come 
into actual contact with matter, which was im- 
pure, imperfect, and finite. Hence arose the 
notion of the angel, a kind of offslioot of the 
dii-ine, a bein^ semi-human and semi-divine, 
standing on a lower rung of divinity tlian tlie i 
Deity, mingling freely with earthly creations and 
exercising over them an influence bearing the 
strongest resemblance to that which came directly 
from the Deitj'. The angel, in other words, 
bridged tlie yawning gulf between tlie world and 
God. It follows from this that, as the innumer- 
able experiences of man during lUe and after death 
were subject to angelic influences, the latter had, 
in the imagination of early peoples, to be pigeon- 
holed into separate and independent departments 
of activity. Each angel liad its own specialized 
task to see to, and each religion particularized 
tliose tasks in its own way. The idea of a record- 
ing angel charged witli a peculiar task of its own 
and hearing a distinct name or series of names 
figures in Judaism, Cliristianity, and Jluhara- 
madaiiism. Tlie function whicli it performs is, 
in the main, identical in all the three religious 
systems, hut the details vary considerably. 

* In Judaism the work of tlie recording angel is 
tliat of keeping an account of tlie deeds of indi- 
viduals and nations, in order to present tlie record 
at some future time before man’s heavenly JIaker. 
The presentation of this record may take place 
during tlie lifetime of the individual or nation, or, 
as is more often the case, after death ; and upon 
this record depends either tlie bliss or tlie pain 
which is to be apportioned in the after life. In 
the OT tliere are three passages which form a 
basis for tliese ideas. In Mai 3'“ it is said ; * Then 
they that feared tlie Lord spake one with another: 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him, for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thouglit upon his 
name.’ Jahwch hears what His righteous servants 
say and resolves to reward them at some future 
time for their steadfastness. Tlie figure of speech 
is derived from tlie custom of Persian monarclis, 
wlio had the names of public benefactors inscribed 
in a book, in order tliat in due time they might be 
suitably rewarded.’ In Ezk 9‘ the man ‘ clotlicd 
in linen which Iiad the writer’s inkiiom by his 
side,’ is hidden to ‘go through the midst of tlie 
city, through tlio midst of Jerusalem, and set a 
mark upon tlie foreheads of tlie men that sigh and 
that cry for oil the abominations that be done in 
the midst thereof.’ This man ‘clothed in linen’ 
is one of the six angels sent to exact speedy pnnish- 
1 Cl. HcroJ. Hi. HO. T. 11, viiL SS. 


ment upon the defiant city of Jerusalem. But 
the punishment must be discriminating. While 
the nnrepenting are to be slain without merej-, the 
angel was to ‘ set a mark ’ on those who expressed 
sincere grief for their hackslidings and who dis- 
sociated themselves from the sinners. This mark 
was, presumably, to serve as a reference on the 
day wdien retribution would he meted out. The 
third passage is Dn 12’ : ‘ And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, . . . and there shall he a time 
of trouble . . . and at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every' one t/ia( shall be jcnina reritten 
in the book.’ When this is read in connexion with 
the succeeding verses, the underlying idea seems 
clearly that of some future dirine judgment wlien 
the righteous classes and the wicked classes will 
each reap their deserts, and the record of ‘ who’s 
who’ will be found M-ritten in ‘the book,’ the 
angel Michael acting as recorder. 

As It. n. Charles puts it, ‘ the hook w-as “ the book of life*' 
. . . a register of the actual citizens of the theocratic com* 
tnunity on earth. . , . This book lias thus become a reiristerol 
the citizens of the coming kingdom of God, whether living or 
departed* (‘Daniel,* in Century Bilfte. Edinburgh, n.d. [lOlSJ, 
p. 139). 

A rabbi of tlie Mishnaic epoch, Akiha ben 
Joseph (A.D. c. 5&-C. 132), summarized and elalio- 
rated all tliese OT conceptions of the account be- 
tween man and his Maker (without, however, 
introducing tlie idea of tlie recording angel) in 
a remarkably striking parable, thus : 

•Evcrytliing is given on pledge and a net is spread for all the 
living. The shop is open and the dealer gives credit ; and the 
ledger lies open ; and the hand wTites : and whosoever wishes 
to borrow may come and borrow ; but the collectors regularly 
make their daily round and exact payment from man whether 
he be content or not; and they have that whereon they can 
rely in their demand ; and the judgment is a judgment ol 
truth, and cvcrjtbing is prepared tor the feast’ (MishnUi, 
SiMh, iii. 1C). 

The ‘feast’ refers to the leviatlian, on the fiesli of 
wliich, according to a frequent idea of the Talmud 
and Midrash, the righteous Israelites will regale 
themselves in the beyond. 

The rich angclologies of the Jews and Christians 
(as well OS of the Muhammadans, who borrowed 
laigely from tbe OT and the rabbinic avritings) 
buflt lurtber on these OT references to a recording 
angel, and transferred tbe work of recording to 
some one or other angel bearing a special name, 
the Deity becoming merely tbe recipient of the 
record. In rabbinic theology and in the mysticism 
of the Z6hur and raedireval l^ahbiilali generally, 
the recording angel is kept particularly busy in 
one great department of activity — viz. prayer. 
Metatron (Gr. fivrirwp, Lat. metator, ‘guide’) 
usually plays this rOIe. According to a Btatement 
in ^lidrash Tanhxima Genesis,^ ns well ns in the 
Slavonic Book of Enoch,- it is tlie angel Michael, 
originally the guardian-angel of Israel, who was 
transformed into Metatron, the angel ‘ whose 
name is like that of his tlivine Master’’ — apiece 
of doctrine wliich may possibly have influenced the 
Christian doctrine of tlie Logos. So impressive 
was the work of Metatron that a rabbi of the 
early 2nd cent. A.D., Elisha h. Abnyah, confe.ssed 
to seeing this angel in the heavens and thus being 
led to believe that the cosmos was ruled by ‘ two 
powers.’* Of course such belief was hercsj-. Ac- 
cording to a Talmudic statement, Metatron licars 
the Tetragramniaton in himself. This was derived 
from Ex 23”, where it is said of the angel who 
would in the future he sent to prepare the way for 
the Israelites : ‘Beware of him . . . for my name 
is in him.’ 

Accorfin" to a In the ZChdr (ilidrash i/a«AW/*ani 

on section Ifayi'Sarvh), Mejnjron *ls appointed to take clarje 
of tbe eoul every day and to provide It the necessary lijht 


4 Ed. S. Buber, Wllna, 1SS5, p. 17. 3 xxH. 6. 

STB. Sank. 385. < T.R Tlagtjih, ISa. 
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from the Divine, accordingf as he is commanded. It is he who 
is detailed to take the record in the grave-yards from Dumafa, 
the angel of death, and to show it to the Master. It is he who 
is destined to put the leaven into the bones that lie beneath the 
earth, to repair the bodies and bring them to a state of perfec- 
tion in the absence of the soul which will be sent bjr God to its 
appointed place [i.e. the Holy Land where they will again be 
put into bodies, which have come thither through a process of 
terrestrial transmigration— a favourite idea of some rabbinic 
theologians].* 

The Booh of Jubilees ’ speaks of Enoch as ' the 
heavenly scribe.’ A similar description is applied 
to Metatron in T.B. Ifagigdh, 15a, where he is 
designated as ‘ he to whom authority is given to 
sit down and write the merits of Israel.’- In the 
Jerusalem Targnni to 6n 5"^ ‘ And Enocli wjUked 
with God : and he was not ; for God took him,’ 
the rendering is ‘And he called his name [f.c. 
Enoch’s] Metatron, the great scribe.’ In Targum 
Jonathan to Ex 24' ‘And he said unto Moses, 
Come up unto the Lord,’ the paraphrase runs 
‘And unto Moses, Michael the archangel of 
■wisdom said, on the seventh day of tlie month. 
Come up nnto the Lord ’ j while in Ascensio Isaiw, 
ix. 21, it is Michael who is honoured with the 
name of heavenly scribe. From these various 
references one readily infers that Metetron, 
Enoch, and Michael were names riven to angels 
who were pre. eminent in the realms of wisdom 
or scholarship, and who would, as such, be best 

ualified to act as ‘ scribes ’ or ‘ recorders ’ of men’s 

eeds. 

Passages in the Qur’an bear out this view of 
a special ‘scholarly’ angel who writes down the 
record of men. In surah ii. the r61e is given to 
Gabriel, who was so great an adept in the work 
that the act of writing down the Qur’an for 
Muhammad’s benefit was actually ascribed to him. 
Man’s work on_ earth and God’s work in heaven 
were brought into touch with one another by 
the scholarly recording activities of Gabriel. In 
sdrah 1. another view is propounded. 

* When the two angels deputed to take account of a raon's 
behaviour take account thereof ; one sitting on the right hand, 
the other on the left ; he uttereth not a word, but there is with 
him a watcher ready to note it.' 

Two ‘ recording ’ angels seem to be in evidence 
here. The meaning seems to be that, although 
the dying man may refuse to speak, or be unable 
to do so, yet the two ‘ recording ’ angels can read 
his inmost thoughts and take complete account of 
them. Sale puts quite another construction on 
the text, which, however, seems very far-fetched 
and improbable. 

Quoting from the native commentary of Al-Beldawi, Sale 
further tells of a Muhammadan tradition to the effect that * the 
angel who notes a man’s good actions has the command over 
him vfho notes his evil actions; and that when a man does 
a good action, the angel of the right hand writes it down ten i 
times; and when he commits an ill action the same angel says 
to the angel of the left hand, Forbear setting It down for seven 
hours ; peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon ' (note on 
surah 1. in Sale’s Koran, new ed., Ijondon, 1825, ii. 350). 

The idea of the ‘good* always preponderating 
over the ‘evil* is taught abundantly in the 
rabbinic ^^Titings, as is also the idea of a respite 
ever being open to the condemned even at the 
eleventh hour, at the bar whether of human or of 
divine justice (see T.B. Ta'anith, 11a, where it is 
said that * two ministering angels who accompany 
man, they give witness for him’). In the same 
passage in T.B. Ta'anttk it is further said : 

'^Vhen man goes to his everlasting home, all his works on 
earth are passed in review before him, and It is said to him, On 
such and such a day thou didst do such and such a deed I The 
man replies, Yes. Then it is said to him. Seal it [t.c. your 
evidence]. He seals it and thus admits the Justice of the 
Divine decree.' 

Here man after death becomes his own recordin*’^ 
angel— obviously a higher and more philosophicj3 
view. 


1 Iv. 23 ; also II Knoch, liii. 2. 

2 In the Z6haT the two names are frequently put together 
i.hu'*. Mepitron-Enoch. 


Further references in rabbinical and apocalyptic 
literature are as follows : 

In T.B. Megillah, 156, the phrase in Est 6' about the sleep. 

essness of the king is applied to God ‘the king of the world' 
who bids that ‘the book of records of the Chronicles’ be 
brought to Him. It is then found that Shimshai the scribe 
(see Ezr 4“) has erased the passaf-e recording Slordecai’s rescue 
of Ahasuerus, but Gabriel rewrites it * for the merit of Israel.* 
Thus Gabriel becomes here a kind of national registrar. The 
Testament oj Abraham, the Book of Jubilees, Enoch, the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch, and 2 Esdras all speak of the day of the 
great judgment, when angels and men alike will be called 
before the bar of justice and the book in which the deeds of 
men are recorded will be opened. According to the Testament 
of Abraham (A. xii.), this book in which the merits and de* 
merits are written is ten cubits in breadth and six in thickness 
(of. Ezk 2^5, Zee SU.). Each man will be surrounded by two 
angels, one writing down his merits and the other his demerits, 
while an archangel weighs the two kinds against each other in 
a balance. Those whose merits and demerits are equal remain 
in a middle state (corresjjonding to the purgatory of the 
Church) and the intercession of meritorious men, such as 
Abraham, saves them and brings them into paradise. The 
permanent recorder is Enoch, * the teacher of heaven and earth, 
the scribe of righteousness,' and the other two angels are 
assistant recorders. This is probably the origin of the Qur’an 
statement alluded to above. 

The Pharisaic school of thought, as reflected in 
the Mishnah, Talmud, and the Jewish liturgy 
generally, transfen-ed a great deal of the eschato- 
logical connotations of the recording angel to 
man’s temporal life on earth. Whilst admitting 
that man will be judged and his record taken in 
a hereafter, the rabbis taught that on the Jeivish 
New Year’s Day (Rosh Ha-Shfinah, the first day 
of Tishri) the Books of Life and Death lie open 
before God, who ns the Recorder par excellence 
looks through the records which He has put down 
against the name of each individual throughout 
the course of the year and then seals each one’s 
destiny for the coming year. The mediceval 
Rabbalah has amplified this doctrine with the 
addition of large angelological hierarchies into 
which man’s soul enters on New Year’s Day to 
hear its own favourable or unfavourable record 
from the mouth of hosts of recording angels. But 
the main trend of Jewish belief is in the direction 
of that simple but higher faith which holds that 
there is hut one recording angel for or against 
man — God. 

Literature. — K. Kohler, 'The Pre-Taimudic Haggadah,* in 
JQR vii. [1S951 681-606; M. Friedlander, Der vorchristliche 
judische Gnostieismus, Gottingen, 1898, p, 102 ff, ; N, I, 
Weinstein, Zur Genesis der Agada, pt. ii., 'Die alexandrin* 
ische Agada,' do. 1901; W, Bousset, Die Religion des Jud- 
enthums im neutestamentlicben Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, p. 
247 ff. ; GJV^ lil. 26211. ; R. H. Charles, The Booh of EnoclJ, 
O-xford, 1912, The Booh of Jubilees, London, 1902; M. R, 
James, The Testament of Abraham, Cambridge, 1892; JE, 
s,w, 'Recording Angel,' ' Book of Life,' * Abraham, Testament 
of,’ • Metatron.’ J. AbELSON. 

RECREATION.— See Amusements. 

REDEMPTION. — In this article the question 
of the redemption of the first-born is discussed ; 
the theological aspects of redemption are considered 
under Salvation. 

I. Introductory. — ^In the Pentateuch there are 
several references to the sacrifice of firstlings, and 
to the redemption of first-born sons and fir-stlings 
of unclean domestic animals. In E, ‘ The Book of 
the Covenant’ (Ex 22'*'-), fiist-born sons are to be 
given unto the Lord, also firstlings of oxen and 
sheep. According to J, every firstling male is to 
be set apart to the Lord and sacrificed. But the 
firstling of an ass is to be redeemed with a lamb, 
or, if it is not redeemed, its neck is to be broken. 
First-bom sons are also to be redeemed, but the 
valuation is not fixed. This custom is connected 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the slaying 
of the first-born of man and beast there (Ex IS"''’ ; 
cf. 34'®'-). In P all first-bom of man and beast 
are to be sanctified to the Lord (Ex IS''"). The 
firstling of an unclean beast is to be ransomed 
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‘ according to thine estimation ’ plus one-fifth 
more, or ‘sold according to thy estimation’ 
(Lv 27“''). Elsewhere in P the hallowing of the 
first-born of man and beast is associated, as in J, 
with the smiting of the Egyptian tirst-hom, but 
the Levites are said to have been taken instead of 
the first-born of the Israelites or of those more 
tlian a month old, and their cattle instead of 
the other Israelites’ firstlings. Twenty thousand 
Levites take the place of ns many first-born Israel- 
ites numbered at the time, and the overplus of 273 
firstibom are redeemed by a money-payment of 
five shekels each to Aaron and his sons (Nu S”'- 
In another passage from P the first-born of man 
and beast are made over to Aaron and his sons, 
but those of men, from a month old, are redeemed 
for five shekels. Firstlings of oxen, sheep, and 
goats are not redeemed ; their blood is sprinkled 
on the altar, the fat burned, and the flesh eaten 
by the priests. The firstlings of unclean beasts 
are to be redeemed (Nu 18'“- )• Lastly in Dt 15’® 
firstling males of flock and herd are sanctified to 
the Lord, and are to be eaten by the owner and 
his household in the place which the Lord shall 
choose. Such as are blemished may be eaten at 
home (cf. 12"- 14=>). 

The main differences in detail in these passages 
may be noticed first. (1) Eating the flesh of 
firstlings : in Dt. this is done bj’ owner and house- 
hold, in P by Aaron and his sons. These differing 
laws seem to ‘reflect the usage of two different 
periods of the history.’ ’ (2) The redemption of 

the first-born : in E nothing is said of the redemp- 
tion of the first-born of men ; in J their redemption 
value is left vague ; in P it is fixed at five shekels ; 
but again in P the origin of the Levites as a 
sacred class is referred back to a redemption of 
the existing first-bom of men, the overplus being 
redeemed at five shekels. Here there is obviously 
a myth originating at a period when the redemp- 
tion value of the fitst-born had become fixed. As 
to the cattle of the Levites being regarded as 
sacred instead of the firstlings of the other Israel- 
ites’ cattle, which, according to Nu 18”’, could not 
be redeemed, this may show that the myth belongs 
to a time when the legislation regarding firstlings 
had fallen into abeyance. (3) In E the ‘giving’ 
of the first-bom of men to God is not connected, 
^ in J and P, with the slaying of the first-bom 
in Egypt. (4) Firstlings of unclean beasts; in J 
the firstling of an ass is to be redeemed ; in P first- 
lings of unclean beasts, as if now other ‘unclean’ 
animals than the ass had been domesticated. In 
J and P the methods of valuation also differ. 

We are thus confronted with legislation which 
varied from age to age, and which perhaps was no 
more than ideal at any given time. It also tended 
to be explained mythicEdly, or fictitioxis reasons for 
the sanctity of the first-bom were apt to be given. 

2. Redemption of the firstling of the ass. — As 
the fii-stlings of domestic animals, like the first- 
fruits of the earth, were sacrificed or made over to 
God (see artt. Firstfkuits, First-bohn), those of 
the ass, a domestic animal, were His also. But 
asses and probably some other domestic animals 
were ‘unclean,’ t.c. unfit for sacrifice or for eating. 
Hence in their case arose the idea of redemption, 
the word used in Ex 13”, padah, being that which 
always was used with reference to redemption 
from death or slavery (cf, 1 S 14”, Ps 49’- ”). 
Another sacrificial animal was offered in its stead, 
or,_ if not so redeemed, it was killed, but not sacri- 
fieially ; its neck was broken without shedding of 
blood, so that it could be of no further use to 
its owner. Later legislation permitted it to be 
redeemed at plus one-fifth of its value, or simply 
to be sold for the benefit of the sanctuary. In the 

r S. R. Driver, Tht Booh oj Exodus, Cambridge, 1011, p. 105, 


earlier legislation the breaking of the neck of the 
unredeemed animal shows that the firstling was 
regarded as itself sacrosanct, or tabu, -whetner it 
was sacrificed or not. 

_ 3. Redemption of the first-born child. — ^There is 
little doubt that some special sanctity attached to 
the first-bom. He was the first gift of God after 
marriage. In a sense he was God’s property. Or 
the blood of the kin flowed ‘ purest and strongest 
in him.’’ Was he therefore sacrificed? That the 
Semites sacrificed children, and frequently the 
first-born, is certain, though whether all the first- 
born were once regularly sacrificed has not been 
confirmed. 

The jar-buried Infants found at sacred sites in Palestine 
cannot be proved to be first-born children. It has also been 
questioned whether they were sacrificial victims.® 

The question of the redemption of the first-bora 
by some rite or equivalent sacrifice or money-pay- 
ment, which appears strictly as a Hebrew custom, 
is one which arose either (1) because of the inherent 
sanctity of the first-bom or (2) because he ought to 
be sacrificed. Now the regular sacrifice of the 
first-bom among the Hebrews in historic times is 
open to question. The references in the OT to 
sacrifices of children are frequently general (2 K 
16® 21' 23’“; cf. Lv 18®’, ‘any' of thy seed’). A 
son or daughter (not males exclusively, and not 
always the first-born) was sacrificed. Nor was 
this sacrifice, when called for, always performed in 
infancy. The king of Moab sacrificed his eldest 
son, who was thus not an infant (2 K 3®®), and so 
in the case of Isaac and of Jephthah’s daughter. 
Thus even outside Israel the custom occurs not in 
infancy — n point not sufficiently noticed by writers 
on this subject — and only on occasion of some 
great calamity. That the Hebrews had such an 
occasional practice, or borrowed it, is not unlikely, 
and no more than this need be signified in Mi O’, 
where ‘ thousands of rams’ and ‘ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ’ show that Micah is speaking hyrper- 
bolicalljf. In Ezk 20” ‘all that openeth the 
womb’ is spoken of as sacrificed to Moleoli in 
Israel, as if the custom had become general. But, 
if general, it need only have been so upon certain 
necessary occasions, when, if liuman sacrifice was 
to occur, tlie first-bom was chosen. As far os 
Israel was concerned, the practice in historic times 
was borrowed, whether m earlier times it had 
been more general or not. This is shown by the 
words of the prophets, who may be presumed to 
have known the facts. 

Jeremiah und Ezekiel make this clear, but their words seem 
to show that the people, seeing these costly sacrifices among 
the PhCEUicians, deemed that they were due also to God in time 
of dimstcr. The practice of redeeming the first-born was 
regarded as merely permissive. Occasion might arise when 
this permission must he disregarded. Jeremiah says that God 
never commanded such sacrifices (7®’ Ifi®), and Ezekiel (20®®) 
regards the currerrt interpretation of Ex IS®® as a mistake — a 
pollution. 

Further, special privileges attached to the first- 
born, showing that he was not sacrificed (Gn 25®®, 
Dt 21” ; cf. 1 Ch 6’ [disgracing the birth-right]) ; 
and the method in whicli Israel is spoken of as 
God’s first-bom (Ex i — ; cf. Jer 31® [Ephraim], 
Ps 89” [Messiah as God’s first-bom]) shows that 
the first-bom was specially favoured, not sacri- 
ficed. The words of Micah (6®) and Ezekiel (20”) 
belong to the period when the Israelites borrowed 
the custom from their neighbours. So, too, prob- 
ably does the story of Isaac’s sacrifice, in which 
the victim is commuted or redeemed by a ram — a 
far less spiritual thought than Micah’s. 

Why then was the first-bom redeemed 1 (1) If 
the custom of sacrificing the first-bora had once 
been general in early times, as perhaps the state- 

1 W, R, Smith, Rtligxtm of tht SemittZ’f London, 1894, p. 
465; cf. On 493, 

s W. H. Wood, SH’xxxvi. [1910] 166 ff. 
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ment of the law in Bx ^2^ and the similarity of 
expressions in the case of the Crst-hom and first- 
lin"s (Ex 22®'- 34'®) suggest, the redemption mnst 
be a softening of the praetiee in an age which had 
morally outgrown it and demanded a more humane 
custom. Yet that age must have been previous to 
that of Moses, since he, a first-bom son,' was not 
sacrificed. The idea that the first-bom was due to 
God still remained ; hence he had to be redeemed, 
and, even when redeemed, he might still be sacri- 
ficed when sufficient occasion arose. This appears 
to underlie the story of Isaac, which may 1 m a 
later tale explaining the ori^ of the redemption. 
Otherwise it was explained by the fact that, since 
God had slain the first-bom of Egypt, therefore 
the first-bom of Israel mnst be redeemed — a theo- 
logical explanation in an age when the trae 
rationale of the practice was forgotten. 

J. 0. Frazer assumes that not the first-born of were 

slain, but those of Israel in some sacrificial ritual by priestly 
executioners at Passover, This was afterwards commuted by 
the sacrifice of a Iamb, its blood being smeared on the door* 
posts instead ol that o! the child. That a strong tradition of 
some tragic event occurring to the Israelites should thus be 
transformed is most unlikely. That event ^v•ag some species of 
plague, not slaughter, and it is most unlikely that a joyous 
feast should originate in such general sacrifice of Israelite 
children.^ 

In the curious story in Ex 4-'®-, if Zipporah’s 
child was to be given as an ofiering in place of 
Moses, the circumcising of him would be a species 
of redemption. The story would thus be another 
method of accounting for the redemption of the 
first-born.’ 

(2) If, on the other hand, the practice of occasion- 
ally sacrificing first-bom children arose through 
Israel’s contact with peoples who regularly or 
occasionally followed this practice, it would be 
felt that the first-bom was due to God, and, when 
not sacrificed, must be redeemed. The technical 
term for the Moleeh sacrifice was ‘cause to pass 
over to Moleeh.' The same term is used in Ex 
13'®, ‘cause to pass over to Jahweh,’ even when 
the redemption is insisted on. 

(.3) Again, apart altogether from sacrifice, if 
a special saoredness, ‘a congenital holiness,’’ 
attached to the first-born, which resulted in his 
being regarded as God’s property or as tabu, some 
act of removal of holiness or of tabu was necessary 
— the rite of redemption — before he could be con- 
sidered as an ordinary mortal. The ‘ redemption ’ 
was a redemption from sanctity. 

(4) Others, again, have supposed that in the 
redemption ‘ we are to see not a toning down of an 
ancient enstom which had demanded human sacri- 
fice, but only an expedient for extending the pre- 
cept relating to firstlings so as to include men and 
non-sacrificial animals.’’ This is akin to W. K, 
Smith’s view that, when the belief in the ‘con- 
genital holiness’ of the first-boTn of men and 
animals came to mean that such holy things were 
set aside for sacrifice, the obvious unsuitability of 
human or unclean animal oti'erings led to their 
being redeemed.’ Wellhausen also regards the 
claim to the human first-born as merely ‘ a later 
generaliration.’ ' 

To sura up; the language regarding the first- 
bom suggests an earlier custom of sacrifice ; but 
the probability is that the legislation is late, and 
that the language is coloured either by that used 
of firstlings or by that used regarding actual sac- 
rifices of the first-bom among the Canaanites. 
Wellhausen and W. R. Smith reject the idea of 
the early general sacrifice of the Hebrew first-bom. 
J. 6 . Frazer accepts it, but his evidence of similar 

1 Miriam and Aaron wore probably children by ft previona 
marring ; see Driver’s note to Ex 22. 

2 See pt. iii.. The ffod, London, 1911, p, 179. 

3 Cf. EBi ii. 1559. * W. n. Smiths, p. 465. 

» EBI ir. 4:913. » W. S. Smiths, p. 465. 

^roTegmneiia zuT Geeeh. Israels^, Berlin, 18S6, p. 90. 


sacrifices of the first-bom among other peoples 
needs sifting. Several instances refer not to sacri- 
fice but to infanticide. Not all are supported by 
clear evidence, nor do all refer exclusively to the 
first-bora.' 

4 . Parallel ethnic practices. — The Hebrew 
custom linds an echo in folk-tales in which child- 
less parents agree to gia'e up their first-bom to 
some one who offers to remove the wife’s barrenness. 
These tales ^rose in some custom of dedication of 
first-bom to a deity. In some such stories a gift 
or a substitute is offered instead — a suggestion of 
redemption.’ It is also remarkable that Syriac 
women will vow an unborn child to a Muham- 
madan saint at his shrine, yet ‘in that case the 
child is not slain, as may once have been the case, 
but is redeemed’ by an offeiing.’ In Muham- 
madan custom the victim — a ram or goat sacrificed 
soon after the birth of a child — is called a ransom 
for the child.* Reference may also be made to the 
May ritual described by Ovid, in which the house- 
father threw black beans over his shoulder to 
the ghosts, with the words nine times repeated, 
‘ With these beans I redeem me and mine.’’ Tlie 
custom of redemption, if it was actually redemp- 
tion from sacrifice as illustrated in the stray of 
Isaac, has parallels in ethnic myth and praetiee in 
which an animal takes the place of an earlier 
human victim, not necessarily a first-hom. At 
the temple of Artemis Triclaria it had formerly 
been the custom to offer a beautiful youth and 
maiden, but in the time of Pansanias this sacrifice 
was commuted. Pansanias also mentions the offer- 
ing of a goat to Dionysus at Potnice in place of an 
earlier youth.* At Laodicea the annum stag sac- 
rifice was believed to take the place of a fomier 
offering of a maiden.’ In Babylonia the rite in 
which an animal was slain for a sick man — its life 
for his life, its head, neck, breast for his Iiead, 
neck, breast — suggests some species of commuta- 
tion or substitution.* When human sacrifices were 
prohibited among the Celts of Gaul, the Drnids 
offered a victim symbolically, pretending to strike 
him, and draiving from him a little blood.* In 
many quarters other commutations of human sacri- 
fice occur, often with legends attached to them 
showing that they originated in more humane 
feelinm. Frequently effigies of human beings are 
offered, as among the Villalis, Gonds, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Romans ; or a coco-nut is offered 
because of its resemblance to a human head ; '* 
or, again, an animal victim takes the place of a 
human, when people cannot aflbrd the latter, as 
among the Tshis." 

These correspond to commutations of animal 
sacrifices, or in general to the ofiering of a less for 
a more important object. For, as Servins says, 

*Tbe simulacrum is accepted in place of the real object; 
hence when certain animals, difEcult to obtain, are demanded 
in sacriQce, Images of them are made of bread or wax» and are 
received in their 8 tcafl.*i 2 

LrrERAiURK.— 'This is sufficiently indicated in the notes. 

J, A. MacCulloch. 
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to the Striges in place of the new-born infant, with the words, 
* Take, I pray thee, heart for heart, and vitals for ritals ; we give 
you this life Instead of a better one/ 
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RE0EMPTORISM.— See Liguori. 

RED INDIANS.— See America. 

REFORMATION. — The great upheaval •which 
we call the Reformation -was very much more than 
a religious rising of Teutonic Europe in the 16th 
century. We can trace its origin to the be^- 
nings of monasticism and Northern Christianity, 
and watch the gathering of the storm all doum the 
Middle Ages. The acute religious conflict lasted 
all through the 17th cent., and is separated by 
no sharp break from its secular consequence and 
counterpart, the great Liberal movement -which 
began with the English Commonwealth and the 
American Revolution, and now seems passing into 
social reconstruction. The issues of the Reforma- 
tion have broadened out, but in altered forms they 
are the living issues of our o-wn day, for they raise 
the permanent questions of the society and the 
individual, authority and reason, slavery and 
freedom, religious, intellectual, political, and 
social. Nor -was the Reformation purely Teutonic 
in its origin, though rib has maintained itself 
chiefly among Teutonic peoples. Latins and Slavs 
were ns restive as Teutons under the yoke of 
Rome. Even now Protestantism can claim Slavs 
on the shores of the Baltic ; and in France it has 
always been strongest in the Latin south. Least 
of all was it a purely religious movement. It was 
the issue of a vast complex of forces, intellectual, 
political, and social as well as relimous, acting in 
diflerent ways and -with constantly varying in- 
tensity in diflerent countries. In England and 
Sweden its course was guided by kings, in 
Germany by princes, in France, BoUeniia, and 
Poland by nobles, in the German cities and 
Switzerland by burghers. Its first political ten- 
dency was in England to despotism, in Germany 
and France to civu strife, in the United Proiinces 
to freedom. At Geneva it set up a theocratic 
republic, in Germany and England it gave the 
Church an Erastian form. Thus its first results 
were of beivildering diversity. ‘The variations 
of Protestantism’ were real, though the Romish 
argument founded on them is frivolous. A great 
revolution takes more than one generation to 
bring ideas and institutions into harmony. Its 
early leaders have to pick their way through 
many stumbles. They see its meaning dimly and 
in part, and often the boldest of them, like Luther 
after the Peasants’ War, shrink from what they 
had thought they saw. So the Reformers carried 
over more mediieval ideas than they knew, and 
their successors have ever since been slowly and 
often reluctantly throiring them off. The great- 
ness of the Reformation is less in what was 
actually done — though that WM great — than in 
the still greater work which it made possible. 
Almost all the fruitful thoughts of Europe for 
the last four centuries, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, are direct or indirect results of the 
Reformation. 

Our work is threefold: (1) we have first to 
trace the causes of the Reformation, giving a 
short view of earlier attempts at reform, and of 
the new conditions -which made it possible in the 
16th cent. ; (2) -we must then indicate the deeper 
principles of the Reformation, and say something 
of their practical tendency ; (3) lastly, we must 
give a comparative -view of the different forms 
which it assumed, and point out some of the 
causes and consequences of this variety. It is not 
our purpose to narrate events or to enumerate 
details which are better left to particular treatises. 
If our picture of the medimval Church appears to 
some too darkly coloured, it must be remembered 
that a statement of grievances is not the -whole 
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truth, and is not here presented as the -whole 
truth. On the other hand, the grievances were 
more real, more general, more scandalous, more 
integrally connected with the doctrine of the 
Church than its apologists are willing to admit, 
and often too outrageous and abominable to be 
more than hinted at in the more decent language 
of modem times. If the picture is dark, the back- 
ground is darker still, for much of the worst must 
be left untold. 

I. Causes of the Reformation. — The loose 
organization of the apostolic churches was shaped 
by the needs of the next generation into a uniform 
system of government by bishops, and this again 
was consolidated by the needs of the Christian 
Empire into a CTeat confederation of churches 
which called itself the Holy Catholic Church, and 
claimed to be the sole dispenser of salvation. It 
was a grand system ; but where was the la 3 rman ? 
His royal priesthood was forgotten, and more and 
more his access to God was only through the 
ministrations of the Church. 

Then came the monks. Their flight was from 
an evil world which a worldly Church had failed 
to overcome ; but it was almost as much a flight 
from the Church itself. True, they were neither 
heretics nor schismatics, but the most zealous of 
churchmen, whose ascetic zeal put to shame the 
worldliness of the priests. Many a time the 
monks mshed in where bishops feared to tread. 
None the less, the principle of monasticism was 
ultimately subversive of the Church system. That 
principle was neither asceticism nor seclusion, for 
these were confessedly no more than means to an 
end. It was individualism. The man retired 
from the world, not only because the world was 
wicked, but also because the Church in the world 
could not give him what he wanted. ‘Doubt 
makes the monk ’ was a German proverb. "What 
he wanted was to save his soul, and to save it in 
his own way, because he had not found the priest’s 
way satisfactory. Therefore he sought out for 
himself a monastery of like-minded men, and in 
its rule he found liis freedom. However the priest 
might magnify his office, there must be a direct 
access to God without him. Else how could 
hermits be saints’ Yet neither was the monas- 
terj’ essential, whatever help and comfort his 
fellows might give him (for in the Eternal’s 
presence he must stand alone), nor was the asceti- 
cism essential ; it was only the belief of the time, 
and might be abandoned if he ceased to find it 
the more excellent waj’. But, though priests and 
monks were often at variance, they never clearly 
saw that their conceptions of religion were radi- 
cally diflerent. The Church made peace by taking 
the monasteries into the system, and allowing 
them services of their own which did not require 
the administration of sacraments. But the two 
antagonistic principles were held together chiefly 
by the common belief of churchmen that asceti- 
cism is the higher life. If ever that belief came to 
be discredited, the individualism would not faU to 
seek expression outside the Church s 3 -stem. It is 
not accidental that so many of the Reformers, 
from Luther and Bucer doivnwards, had once been 
monks or friars. 

Then came the conversion of the Northern 
peoples. They were docile enough on doctrine, 
whatever their practice might be, and showed 
no taste for heresy. They accepted the Church 
system as it came to them, and even helped a 
little to develop it, for they took very kindly to 
lurid stories of hell-fire, and thought it only 
natural to pay for their sins as they paid for their 
crimes. No doubt God would accept a wergild. 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that the system 
was not simply Christian, but Latin and sectarian. 
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shaped by Latin Iiands and saturated by Latin 
thought. The Northern peoples were as yet no 
more than children in the faith ; but, when they 
grew to man’s estate, they were not unlikely to 
throw off the Latin tutelage and shape their 
religion into Northern forms, perhaps equally 
sectarian. 

The next great step was the Hlldebrandine 
reformation and the rise of the mediteval papacy. 
If the pope could bring some order into the 
anarchy of feudalism and the scandalous con- 
fusion of the Church, he was welcome to set St. 
Peter’s chair above the thrones of kings. The 
opposition of the emperors was not a Teutonic 
revolt : the Saxons always held with the pope. 
The imperialist literature of Germany and Italy, 
mined for a moment by Gerard of York in 
England, only disputed some of the papal claims, 
and scarcely touched the doctrine and system of 
the Church. Its power was finally broken by the 
fall of the Hohenstaufens, and its echoes died 
away with the Schoolmen of Ludwig iv. The last 
imperial coronation at Rome was performed in 
peace (1452), because Frederick iii. was not worth 
a scuffle in the streets. 

But long before that time the Hlldebrandine 
dream of a righteous papacy governing the wicked 
world had faded into the light of common day. 
The higher the pope’s power rose, the more his 
kingdom became a worldly kingdom, seeking 
worldly ends by worldly means. It was indeed a 
mighty world-power, with its thousands of priests 
in the parishes and chantries ; with its armies of 
monks, Benedictine, Cluniac, Cistercian, recalling 
three great religious revivals; with its troops of 
friars prowling round the land ; not to mention 
the vast numbers of dependents of the Church. 
Not half the inmates of a monastery were monks. 
It was a vast and ancient system, resting upon the 
twin strongholds of transubstantiation, which gave 
the priest a more than royal dignity, and auricular 
confession, which laid open to him every secret of 
private life, and above all upon the ancient horror 
of heresy. All sins might be formven, but the sin 
of heresy could not be forriven, because it denied 
the only power which had authority on earth to 
forgive sins. 

But the Church was full of scandals, moral, 
financial, and political ; and these were the griev- 
ances which in the end compelled some to face 
the risk of heresy by questioning its doctrines. In 
the first place, the Hildebrandine reformation had 
failed to cleanse the Church. If celibacy was sup- 
posed to lift the priest above the mire of the world, 
auricular confession plunged him back into it, for 
the priest’s ear became the sink of the parish. 
And the celibacy itself was full of dangers, on 
which we must not enlarge, for the grossness of 
the Middle Ages cannot oe told in decent lan- 
guage. Suffice it that in practice the vow of 
‘ chastity ’ commonly abolished nothing of marriage 
but God’s holy ordinance. Many priests kept it 
faithfully, though often at the cost of struggles 
which hardened and demoralized them in other 
ways ; but, unless all the evidence is false, a much 
larger number had focarim, or did worse, and 
many of these were compeiled by theii" flocks in 
their oivn interests to keep focarice. Other 
temptations of a lonely priest settled among the 
rustics are obvious, and gave plenty of scandal to 
his neighbours. 

Yet, after all, more ofience was caused by the 
worldliness of the many than by the flagrant 
vice of not a few. The wealth of the Church 
was enormous. In Sweden it held two-thirds of 
the land, and perhaps one-third or two-fifths 
in England, where the accumulation had been 
checked by the Statute of Mortmain (1279). If 


the bishops were generally modest in Italy, they 
were great lords in England, where the primate 
stood next to the sovereign, and the bishop of 
Durham ruled the Scottish border almost as a 
king. Still more magnificent was their state in 
Germany and Hungary. Men said that the 
donkeys and the women in the host of Christian 
of Mainz were more in number than Barbarossa’s 
army. But this vast wealth was very unequally 
distributed. There were a few favoured pluralists, 
whose wealth was the envy of the rest and a 
scandal to the laity. One of these might hold 
perhaps half-a-score of church preferments and 
leave their duties undone, or done after a fashion 
by cheap hirelings, while he spent his time in the 
service of pope or king, or intriguing at their 
courts for new and more lucrative appointments. 
In England the bishoprics were commonly the 
reward of success in the king’s business, from 
Flambard and Thomas to Morton and Wolsey; 
and in German}’ it was much the same in Fran- 
conian and Hohenstaufen times. In the later 
Middle A^es we see a class of pure aristocrats, 
such as Courtenay and Arundel, Beaufort and 
Neville in England ; and in Germany this was the 
prevailing tyjie. Tlie three clerical electors at the 
time of the Reformation were all nobles — Albert 
of Brandenburm Hermann of Wied, Richard of 
Greiflenklau. The aristocratic character of the 
German hierarchy was not a novelty of the 
Reformation. 

But large numbers of the priests were needy. 
Their endowments may have been sufficient, and 
were in some cases ample. But a great deal was 
‘appropriated’ by the monks. A monastery took 
the endowments of a parish, and was supposed to 
provide for the cure of souls, perhaps only by 
sending a monk to say mass on Sundays. The 
Lateran Council of 1179 ordered them to provide 
resident vicars, and earnest churchmen of the next 
century managed at last to enforce this. The 
monastery took the great tithes of com, and left 
the small tithes to the vicar. Thus many rich 
livings were reduced by ‘ appropriations ’ to poor 
curacies, while many more were impoverished by 
pensions granted on them by the popes. And a 
needy man is apt to be rapacious and ignorant. 
There could not be much respect for a priest who 
was forced to wrangle over petty dues, and could 
hardly say his old mumpsimus. He had some 
excuse for ignorance, but sometimes it was very 
dense.' Nor were his administrations edifying, 
for they were all in Latin, except parts of the 
marriage service. The mass was said in a low 
voice, and the people were not supposed to follow 
the service but to occupy themselves with their 
private devotions, and there were primers for such 
as were able to read. If the canonized emperor 
Heinrich li. could make a fool of his unlearned 
chaplain ly erasing from the mass-book the first 
syllables of the prayer ‘ pro (fa)mulis et (fa)mulabus 
tuis,’ we may imagine what a rustic parish would 
do with Sir John Lacklatin or Sir John Mumble- 
matins. We must go to Russia for a modem 
parallel to the mixture of superstitious dread of 
the priest’s mysterious powers with good-natured 
contempt for his person. 

The monasteries were in a similar state in the 
later Middle Ages. Some were rich, some very 
poor, many were burdened with debt, and all were 
impoverished by papal exactions. An abbot could 
scarcely get his election settled without spending 
perhaps two ye.ars’ revenue on a journey to Rome, 
with fees and ‘presents’ to pope and cardinals. 
Besides this, the monasteries had outlived their 

I There were priests in the diocese o! Gloucester in 1651 who 
did not know who w-is the author of the Lord’s Prayer, or 
where it was to be found. 
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usefulness. They spent little on the poor, and 
learning had found a more congenial home in 
the universities. The monks had long ceased to 
labour, and had become mere landlords. The 
houses had been half emptied by the Black Death, 
and had never recovered their numbers ; some, 
indeed, •were so decayed that they had to be sup- 
pressed for want of inmates. Pious founders had 
ceased to build new houses, and endowed colleges 
and chantries. Their moral condition was various. 
Some were well conducted, others as bad as bad 
could be, for here again the worst cases are 
sheltered by their very foulness. But the larger 
number were worldly ratlier than depraved, 
though they had more than occasional scandals. 
There was always an aristocratic flavour about 
the monasteries ; and now the inmates of the 
richer houses lived very much as their neighbours 
did. They hunted and hawked, attended chapel 
by deputations in rotation, ate flesh, and were 
notorious lovers of good living. This was very far 
from the rigour of the monastic rule, and gave 
much occasion for blaspheming, but at all events 
it was not flagrant vice. The worst of the matter 
was not that flagrant vice was bj; no means rare, 
but that it was hardly ever seriously punished. 
The rule of the order was strict enough, but the 
abbot was often himself the worst oflender in 
the way of erdl livin", embezzlement, and even 
murderous assault. Tlie bishop was sometimes an 
offender likewise, often too busy with State affairs 
to look after his diocese; and the strongest and 
most earnest might well hesitate to take in hand 
a bad case, where he was likely to be met by a 
claim to exemption backed up with forged charters 
and entailing years of. litigation at Kome, to be 
finally decided by bribeVy or by the fixed policy of 
the Church to smother scandals rather than amend 
them. At worst, a peccant priest might be re- 
moved to another parish, or an outrageous abbot 
induced to retire on a handsome pension. 

The condition of the friars was very similar, but 
distinctly worse. Their beginnings were splendid, 
but within a century the tale was different. They 
evaded their corporate poverty by vesting the 
property of the order in trustees or the pope ; and, 
when some of the Franciscans insisted that their 
poverty must be real. Pope John xxii. decided 
against them that Christ and His apostles had 
property, so that poverty is not necessary for the 
highest Christian life. This decision stultified the 
whole system of mendicancy, so that henceforth, 
while some of the most earnest seekers after God 
still became friars, others formed simpler societies 
of their own, and others again turned to mysticism 
or heresy. Meanwhile, the ordinary friar was 
little better than a vulgar mountebank, puffing 
his pardons and relics as impudently as any other 
quack of the market-place. Of all the churchmen 
the friar was the least respected. 

Besides vice and -worldliness, there was a third 
great scandal in the divisions of the Church. 
True, the Latins never sank into Irish anarchy, 
■lyhere a bishop would wander about the country 
living on his ordination fees, and a whole monas- 
tery would turn out, monks, servants, women, and 
all, for a pitched battle with the next house of 
holy men. But the quarrels were continual and 
bitter. Bishops and chapters ■n'rangled and liti- 
ated for years together. Seculars and regulars 
ad a standing feud, and the friars were a plague 
to both. If a parish priest refused absolution to 
some offender, the next friar was likely to sell it 
with pleasure. But the most repulsive quarrel of 
all was round a rich man’s deathbed. If masses 
profited in purgatory, how could he better dispose 
of his worldly goods than in having masses said for 
his soul ? And they were all eager in the work of 


charity. So the quiet of the chamber of death 
wa.s continuallj' disturbed by an unseemly quarrel 
of rival orders, each struggling to get the dying 
man into its own habit as the one sure passport to 
heaven. The wcked world looked on with wonder 
and disgust. 

The economic evils of the Church sj’stem were 
neither few nor trifling. The Church was a cor- 
poration which constantl}’ acquired property and 
never lost it, except by fraudulent dilapidation 
and waste, so that in most countries it secured the 
larger part of the national wealth ; and this was 
in itself an eidl of the first magnitude. If the 
monks were easier landlords than the lay impro- 
priators who followed them, their lands were not 
so well cultivated. Then the number of the clergy 
was excessive. The parish priests alone may have 
been half as many as we have now for a much 
larger population ; and to these we must add the 
chantry priests, the monks, the friars, the nuns, 
and the minor orders. It is true that they were 
not nil withdrawn from the common work of life. 
In the 13th cent, they were still the literary men, 
the founders of schools, the writers of chronicles, 
and the teachers of agriculture ; but now they had 
little to show but troops of lawyers. The charge 
that they were nothing but a burden on the land 
was too sweeping, but a burden they were, and a 
heavy bnrden. They did a good deal of trading 
too, p.artly in spiritual wares like relics, pardons, 
and masses for the dead, partly in worldly things 
in wluch they were forbidden to trade. Indeed, it 
was not good that the parish priest should be a 
money-lender or a tavern-keeper, as the bishops 
complain that he not uncommonly was. Another 
great economic e^dl arose from the teaching that 
good works are an expiation (in practice often a 
payment) for sins, for it made charity more in- 
discriminate than it might otherwise have been. 
The good work rested to the credit of the giver, 
and the unworthiness of the receiver was not his 
business. The type of this kind of charity is a 
Spanish archbishop of n couple of hundred years 
ago, •who spent a princely revenue in daily doles 
to an army of beggars at his gate. Mediaeval 
charity was not all of this sort, but a good deal of 
it was, so that the relief of distress was more or 
less balanced by a vast encouragement of idleness 
and imposture, especially when the great age of 
beggars began in the 15th century. Even more 
keenly felt than this was the similar working of 
Church festivals, which had been multiplied 
beyond all reason, and made a large part oi the 
year useless for trade or agriculture, for no work 
was allowed on the day itself or after the noon of 
the day before it. Idleness was compulsory, but 
not soberness, for no occupation was provided 
beyond the morning mass. To the abundance of 
holy days we may partly ascribe the marked taste 
of the later Middle Ages for shows, pageants, 
miracle-plays, and the like. But there were worse 
things than these. Besides encouraging drinking, 
revelling, quarrelling, and vice of every sort, these 
festivals, frequent and irregular, were a formidable 
hindrance to habits of steady work. Thej' not only 
made serious gaps in the work, but demoralized 
what remained of it. The grievance was serious in 
the 13th cent., and was made more urgent by the 
growth of trade and the exhaustion of the land in 
the 15th. How far the holy days were observed it 
is not easy to say ; but these were the commands 
of the Church, and there are complaints enough 
to show that they were enforced. 

Before we come to the political grievances, we 
must note that the fundamental error of the Latin 
Church was the twofold error of the Pharisees. 
It mistook the gospel for a law, and again mistook 
the office of law. In fact, our Lord lays down 
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^rincip.es, not laws, telling us always the spirit 
in which we ought to do things, never the tiling 
we ought to do, except the two sacraments. He 
seems to care absolutely nothing for good or bad 
actions, e.xoept as the signs of a good or bad heart. 
A good deal of manipulation was needed to turn 
the law of liberty into a law of commands like the 
Mosaic. Further, it is not the ofiice of law to 
teach right and wrong generally — only to put 
certain right and wrong actions in black and 
white, so that the criminal offends wittingly, and 
his condemnation is just. This tendency to make 
the gospel a code of law worked mischief in two 
opposite directions. The natural man is always 
glad to compound for the weightier matters of 
udgment and mercy by obedience to works of 
aw ; and even the better sort of monk was likely 
to be very well pleased with himself when he 
could say, ‘ All these have I kept from my youtli 
up.’ On the other hand, if a code of law contains 
all that God commands, it cannot contain all that 
is well-pleasing to Him. Common people might 
be content witli doing what God commands, but 
the higher life consisted in doing more, and 
thereby earning merit, which would be available 
for self and others. And these works of super- 
erogation — these consilia evangelica — were reached 
by generalizing words referring to particular in- 
dividuals or classes of men. Thus the command 
to the rich young man must be a counsel for all ; 
and, if those who are able to receive it are blessed, 
they must be better than those who are not called 
to receive it. The result of all this was a double 
standard which misdirected the saints to a false 
ideal, debased the sinners with a low ideal, and 
turned both away from the vital question, ‘ What 
lack I yet?’ 

This conception of the gosiiel as a law neces- 
sarily implied a concrete and vdsible Holy Catholic 
Church confronting the world with a law of its 
own, which it had a divine right to enforce on all 
men without regard to the secular power, or, if 
necessary, in deliance of the secular power. That 
law was professedly spiritual ; but the Church 
drew the limits of the spiritual, and drew them 
wide. Most things, indeed, have a spiritual side, 
so that there were few on which the Church had 
nothing to say. The protection of the Church 
covered all priests and men of religion, 'minor 
orders, and the hosts of dependents of the churches, 
and beyond these the weaker classes of the laity 
and those specially attached to the Church — the 
widow and the poor, the leper and the sanctuary 
man, the crusader, the pilgrim, and the palmer. 
The jurisdiction of the Church covered not only 
ordinary spiritual matters but the special cases of 
heresy and ivitchcraft, and things of a more secular 
nature like usury and marriage, and some purely 
secular things like wills. In addition to this, the 
Church claimed that its bishops must be inde- 
pendent, and not appointed by the kings. The 
Hildebrandine popes claimed for them freedom 
from their feudal duties, and Boniface nil. forbade 
them to pay subsidies; but these attempts were 
failures. Tlie Church also constantly interfered 
in matters of high policy, forbidding wars, recon- 
ciling wars, and not uncommonly stirring them up. 
If a king was disobedient, he must be rebuked, 
or in graver cases interdicted or excommunicated, 
and even deposed, and his kingdom given to 
another. The law of the Church was canon law, 
consisting of decisions of certain councils collected 
in the Decrctum of Gratian, with additional de- 
crees of successive popes, especially Gregory IX. 
and John XXII. It was a milder system than the 
civil law, so that many were anxious to claim its 
rotection ; but it was generally unpopular as 
eing foreign, expensive, and dilatory. Henry 


Vlll.’s six years’ divorce case is no extreme sample 
of its delays. Obstinacy was visited with excom- 
munication, which in its milder forms made the 
offender a leper to his friends and cut him off' from 
the Church, outside which there was no salvation. 
In graver eases the secular power was called on to 
imprison him indefinitely, or, if a heretic, to burn 
him ; and the form of excommunication was an 
elaborate curse by all the saints on every act of 
his life. ‘ As these candles stink on earth, so may 
his soul stink in hell.’ 

Some of the things which seem to us encroach- 
ments on the seomar power were very rightlj’ 
undertaken by the Church in times when the 
secular power was weak. Wills, e.g., almost 
necessarily came to the clerics when so few lay- 
men could even read them. Marriage also needed 
some regulation in those gross and disorderly 
times, and the usurer was so unpopular that there 
could be no objection to any one who undertook to 
punish him. But on the whole the Church ful- 
filled its trust badl}', even in the judgment of its 
friends. Its methods, to begin with, of anonymous 
accusation, concealment of charges, inquisitorial 
questioning, torture on suspicion, and indefinite 
imprisonment, were a terror to the innocent. The 
soundest Catholic ran a risk of the fire if somebody 
reported that he had eaten meat in Lent. Then 
the jurisdiction of the Church sheltered criminals 
wholesale. The criminous clerk must be judged 
by the spiritual court, which could not shed blood, 
and therefore had to remit an offender to the 
secular power when it wanted a heretic burned. 
Sanctuary also was a crying scandal, for it 
depended on the holiness of the place, so that it 
sheltered all comers without distinction, and did 
not even prevent them from issuing forth from 
sanctuary to commit new crimes. Holy places 
have always been chief haunts of unholy men, 
from the times of Diana of Ephesus to those of 
Our Lady of Mariazell or Loreto. So great were 
the disorders that strong kings like Henry VII. put 
down some of the worst abuses before the Refor- 
mation. Nor was the Church more successful in 
dealing adth other matters. Marriage, e.g., was 
vainly consecrated by declaring it a sacrament, 
and effectually degraded by forbidding it to the 
clergy. In theory it was indissoluble, even for 
adultery ; in practice it was continually annulled. 
So many and so various were the canonical impedi- 
ments that no marriage was secure if any one had 
an interest in getting it dissolved — and could pay 
the fees. If other excuses failed, some forbidden 
relation could almost always be found within the 
seventh degree of kindred, affinity, or gossipred. 
All Henry vill.’s marriages were faulty in canon 
law, except perhaps the last. But one mischief 
was mitigated by another. The Church sold dis- 
pensations for marriages forbidden by canon law, 
and supposed to be forbidden by the law of God. 
The case of Catharine of Aragon was not excep- 
tional. This was one of the most lucrative of all 
the abuses of the Church, and one of those most 
deeply resented. Wills were in a similar state. 
The Church lawyers piled up mortuaries, probate 
fees, and other exactions till they set both rich 
and poor against them. Witchcraft was not a 
grievance, for all were agreed that dealings with 
the devil were the very worst of sins ; but all that 
was called heresy ivas not equally heinous to the 
lay mind. If a man denied the faith, by all means 
let him he burned ; and, if he disobeyed the Church, 
he might have punishment in due measure ; but 
the Church had got into such a panic that it 
suspected heresy in every trifle, and brought the 
soundest Catholic into danger of savage persecu- 
tion. 

The majestic theory of the Catholic Church was 
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gathered round the pope. The vicar of Christ was 
supposed to be a father in God, Riding all the 
churches — all alike his children — in the way of 
righteousness and mercy; and for this purpose 
di\-ine authority was given him to restrain the 
wickedness of kings, to smite the evil-doers of the 
earth, and to bring everj’ soul into subjection to 
the apostolic see. Such was the dream of Gregory 
Tii. ; and it was at least a noble dream. But a 
dream it was ; the facts were squalid. In the first 
place, given mediajval conditions of travel, St. 
Peter himself could not have guided all the churches 
from Rome or Avignon. No human genius was 
equal to this colossal task, especially when the 
righteous guidance had to be enforced by continual 
interference with almost every act of government. 
However well-disposed the pone might be, he was 
too far oir, too ignorant of foreign peoples and 
their ways of thinking, and too dependent on the 
reports of interested adidsers to govern wisely. 
Sonietunes he did good sendee, as when the legates 
of Honorius III. helped William the Marshal to 
restore order in England, or when 15th cent, popes 
organized wars against the Turks, though their 
crusades were more often mischievous, like the 
Albigensian and the Hussite, and still more often 
they were pure and simple pretexts for exacting 
money. But the Latin Church of the Middle Ages 
was not organized udth modem efficiency. To put 
it broadly, the pope can scarcely be said to have 
governed at all ; he could not do much more than 
meddle, and seemed to meddle chiefly for the sake 
of filtliy lucre. Four conflioting policies — of 
wdtnessing to the world, ruling the world, renounc- 
ing the world, and making gain of the world— 
could lead to nothing but confusion. The scandals 
and disorders caused by his interference were 
multitudinous and flaunt, notorious and in their 
own time undisputed. The nine cardinals who 
reported to Paul ui. in 1537 were in entire agree- 
ment as to facts with the most violent of the 
Reformers. Their very first demand was that law 
should be observed as far as possible, and some 
limit put to the sale of exemptions, dispensations, 
and such-like breaches of law. In fact, the whole 
system was very much a system of extortion. 
Peter’s pence dated early ; and by the end of the 
12th cent, papal taxation was enormously extended. 
There were heavy fees for almost every business in 
which the pope could interfere. Among the most 
ofiensive abuses were provisions, or papal nomina- 
tion to preferments, often not yet vacant ; reserva- 
tions, b 3 - which the pope reserved to himself the 
right to fill such preferments or to grant pensions 
out of them ; ana annates, or firstfruits, invented 
b}’ John XXII., or paj'ment to the pope of the first 
year’s revenue by every one receiving preferment, 
Prorisions were politically important. It was an 
old custom in the 7th cent, that, if a bishop died 
at Rome, a successor was sent from Rome for the 
comfort of his flock. So, when Wighard died at 
Rome, Pope Vitalian sent Theodore of Tarsus to 
Canterbury. In later times tliis casual right was 
enormously extended. Not only bishoprics but 
other preferments were ‘ reserved ' b}- the popes for 
nominees of their own, without regard to the rights 
of kings or other patrons; and papal nominees 
were commonly Italians, or French in the Avignon 
times. This system of reservations at last covered 
almost everj- preferment, and the strongest kings 
could scarcelj’ resist it. Thus Nicolas liL refused 
Edward I.’s 'request for Burnell, and nominated 
Peckham to Canterbury. In the next centu^ it 
was limitetl in England by the statutes of Provisors 
and Prcvmunin, and in France later by the Con- 
cordat of Bonrges (143S). But the popes did not 
consider themselves bound by statutes, or even by 
their own concordats, and 'the kings often had 


reasons of their oum for conni^dng at papal 
encroachments. 

In truth, the popes had put themselves in a false 
position, above the laws of God and man. The 
Renaissance popes broke solemn treaties and 
plotted assassinations at their convenience, and 
knew that they could do so with impunity. IVhen 
they found resistance in the growing strength of 
nations, their foreign policy shrank back on Italy, 
and centred on the acquisition, by fair means or 
by foul, of territories for their nephews, so that 
each new pope had to begin the work afresh for a 
new set of nephews. Similarly their domestic 
policy was to turn everything into a source of 
revenue. Everything was on sale at Rome, from 
bishoprics and divorces downward. Jubilees were 
proclaimed ; privileges, pardons, and the virtues of 
relics were sold wholesale all over Europe ; and 
even the indulgences — the theory invented for 
them was pnrel 5 ’ academic — were no more than the 
latest development of a practical system of licences 
for every sin but heresy. ‘God willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay, 
and live.’ Vanity Fair is the Rome of the Renais- 
sance, drawn by an enemy, but drawn to the life, 
and in no way overdraivn. 

Nor did the popes generally command personal 
respect. Some, mdeed, were worthy men, and 
liberal patrons of learning and art, like Nicolas V. 
and Pins II. when he had put away the sins of his 
youth ; but they were generally worldly, and in the 
Renaissance period they were mostly scandalous. 
What else was to be expected in a city where the 
harlots walked at noonday with a train of senators 
and clergy? We need not believe aU the charges 
against John xxiii. ; perhaps the Council of Con- 
stance did substantial justice when it suppressed 
the worst of them for decency’s sake, and con- 
demned him on the rest. Other condottieri may 
have been ns bad, hut they had not strayed into 
St. Peter’s chair. So, too, some of the worst of 
the crimes ascribed to Alexander vi. seem to be 
society gossip ; but the fact remains that he was 
a very bad man, and that the cardinals who chose 
him cannot have been much better. Such was the 
school from which the popes of the Renaissance 
came ; and most of them worthily represented it. 

At the end of the Middle Ages there was no 
dispute about the condition of the Church. From 
the bulls of the popes and the registers of the 
bishops to the allusions of the chroniclers and 
the lampoons of the profane, all the evidence of the 
time tells the same story of deep corruption with- 
out a hope of mending it. Two methods were 
imaginable. ‘Heretics’ might overthrow the 
Church system and replace it by something better ; 
or reformers from within might clear away scandals 
and abuses. Both plans had been tried, and tried 
in vain. We need not ask whether the ‘ heretics’ 
had anything better to offer, for they utterly failed 
to overthrow the Church system, or even to influ- 
ence it — except in the reverse way, for terror of 
heresy hardened the Church to a savage cruelty 
which in the end turned every feeling of humanity 
against the persecutors. In fact, the ‘heresies’ 
be.ar the mark of reaction, and, like other reactions, 
the Reformation itself included, took over a good 
deal from the sj’stem that they were opposing. 
Thej- all attacked the claims and the exactions of 
the priests, but each sect in its own way. The 
Calhari and Albigenses took over the asceticism 
of the time, but developed it in an anticlerical 
sense, and were therefore called Manichteans. The 
Poor Men of Lyons belonged to the same move- 
ment ns the friars, and were preachers like the 
Dominicans, but soon showed a taste for Scripture 
which the Church could not tolerate. Jlost of the 
sects held that the unworthiness of the minister 
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invalidated his services, and the later ‘heretics’ 
had a new grievance in the refusal of the Cup to 
the laity. By far the deepest thinker among 
them was "Wyolif, who not only started Lollardy 
in England, but gave the tone to ‘heresy’ in 
Bohemia, for Hus did little more than copy him. 
Wyclif began as a political controversialist, and 
gradually became a religions reformer of the 
boldest sort. His denunciations of the friars, and 
even of the pope, were only what many were 
thinking; and even his crowning enormity of 
denying transuhstautiation as a philosophical 
absurdity — substauie without accidents, and 
accidents without substance — was not the most 
formidable blow that he aimed at the Church. 
His translation of the Bible and the mission of 
Poor Priests to preach it made the complete sup- 
pression of the Lollards impossible. They appealed 
to the same religious instinct as the early friars, 
but turned it against the Church. But Wyclif’s 
doctrines of ‘ dominion founded on grace ’ and ‘ no 
mesne lords in the kingdom of God ’ were a deadly 
offence, not only to the Church, but to the ruling 
class of nobles and landowners. Wyolif himself 
was not implicated in the Peasants’ Rising of 1381, 
but some of his followers were in sympathy with 
the social unrest of the time. So the governing 
classes who urged Henry iv. to apoU the Church, 
as Henry vin. spoiled it, were yet heartily agreed 
with the Church to put down heretics who were 
also social disturbers. So the House of Lancaster 
came in pledged to destroy heresy ; and, if Henry 
IV. was not over-zealons in the cause, Henry v. 
was more active, and the gentleness of Henry VI. 
gave no relief to the Lollards. Still a remnant 
survived, a simple-minded, yea, forsooth. Puritani- 
cal folk, treasuring stray leaves of the forbidden 
Bible, and meeting secretly in the woods or the 
slums, till they were merged in the Reformation. 
There was more trouble in Bohemia. Crusade 
after crusade was preached against the Hussites, 
and each failed more disastrously than the last, till 
Frederick of HohenzoUem persuaded the Council 
of Basel to divide the heretics by conceding the 
Cup. They turned against each other ; and after 
the victory of the moderates at Lepau (1484) 
Bohemia ceased to be the terror of Emope, though 
it did not cease to be troubled with heresy till it 
was brought fully under the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs and the Jesuits after the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The German Peasants’ War 
came in 1522, and was more barbarously suppressed 
than the English ; but. Instead of serfdom quietly 
dying out afterwards, it lasted till Napoleonic 
times, and in Mecklenburg till 1831. Its religious 
bearing was partly the same, for the Romanists of 
course laid the blame of social unrest on the dis- 
turbers of religion. But social movements had 
few supporters but extreme men and Anabaptist-s. 
Luther attacked them with unmeasured violence, 
and the Church in Lutheran States was even more 
closely allied to the governing classes than in 
England. 

Reform from within was an equal failure. The 
efforts of individuals, and even of popes, were 
always defeated by the classes who had an interest 
in abuses. The successive monastic revivals had 
only partial and transitory effects, and even these 
had ceased to be possible since the decay of the 
friars. But could not the 'reform in head and 
members ’ be effected by the united wisdom of the 
bishops? The idea was in the air. Philip the 
Fair had appealed (perhaps not very seriously) 
from Boniface VIII. to a General Council, and in 
1414, when two popes, and latterly three, had been 
dividing the allegiance of Christendom and cursing 
each other ever since 1378, a General Council met 
at Constance. When it had deposed Jolm xxiii.. 


it was faced by the question, ‘Reform first, or 
unity ? ’ It decided for unity, and allowed JIartin 
V. to be elected. The mistake was fatal. The 
Council could deal with a scandalous pope, but a 
decent pope could deal with the Council. Reform 
was now impossible. Martin had only to make a 
few vague promises in separate concordats, con- 
temptuously rejected by France and England. 
The Council of Basel (1431) took a bolder course. 
It made reforms, like the abolition of annates, and 
set the pope at defiance. But in the end Eugenius 
IV. was too strong for them, and the Council of 
Basel failed as completely as tliat of Constance. 
Men were inclined to think that, if the pope’s rale 
was bad, the rule of the bishops was likely to be 
worse. After all, the Councils were too orthodox 
to touch the worst difficulty — that the abuses were 
not simply sins of indimduals or miscarriages of 
administration, but logical, natural, and necessary 
results of the teaching of the Church. Only a 
reform of doctrine could reach the root of the 
mutter; and that was the last thing that the 
bishops desired. They burned Hus in defiance of 
the emperor’s safe-conduct, and made religious 
wars internecine by declaring that no faith was to 
be kept with heretics. The Council of Basel was 
forced by the exterminating Hussite wars to 
negotiate with the heretics ; but it was as resolute 
as ever to allow no reform of doctrine. Therefore 
it failed, and with it vanished the last hope of 
real reform by a General Council. So by the end 
of the 15th cent, all were agreed that a drastic 
reform was urgently needed, but none could see 
how it might be made. 

Something, however, had been done. In most 
countries particular abuses had been put down or 
limited by the civil power ; and in Spain a real 
reformation — of a sor^— had been carried out under 
Queen Isabella’s guidance by Cardinal Ximenes, 
armed with the special powers conferred on the 
Spanish sovereigns by the bull of 1482. Ximenes 
aimed at the restoration of discipline, the removal 
of abuses, the encouragement of learning in the 
service of the Church, and the merciless extirpa- 
tion of heresy. He succeeded in all — witness the 
Spain of the 17th century. 

The dilemma was only too plain. The heretics 
wanted drastic changes, but could do nothing ; the 
bishops would have no reform of doctrine, and 
could not carry even administrative changes 
against the pope’s opposition. Had this been all, 
reform might never have got beyond epiOTams in 
Italy and growlings in Transalpine lands. The 
forces which made the Reformation possible were 
growths of the later Middle Ages. First came the 
rise of nations. The tribal kingdoms of the early 
Middle Ages and the local feudalism which followed 
them might well be croiraed with a Holy Roman 
Empire and a Holy Catholic Church. But first 
the Crusades, then the decay of feudalism, then the 
growth of commerce and general intercourse, had 
called forth a new sense of national unity, repre- 
sented in France, in England, and latterly in 
Spain, by national kings who could rely on the 
support of national assemblies for the assertion of 
national rights, and not wanting where the kings 
were weaker or absent, as in Italy, Germany, and 
Scotland. The growth of nations in the 13th cent, 
may be measured by the failure of Boniface vin. 
against Edward i. and Philip the Fair. The popes 
themselves weakened the imperial ideal by their 
contests with the emperors, the Catholic ideal by 
their astute negotiations with separate nations ; 
and, now that the right divine of fallen emperors 
had come down to kings of nations, it was becom- 
ing possible to believe that the rights of the 
Catholic Church might be exercised by particular 
or national churches acting on their own discretion. 
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The intelleotual position of the Churcli -vvns not 
improved by the ellorts of the Schoolmen defend 
by reason a system based on an agnostio denial of 
the competence of reason in matters of religion. 
Thomas Aqninas got over the difficulty by sharply 
separating the kingdom of grace from the kingdom 
of nature, so that the two could have no contact. 
But this could not stand the subtle scepticism of 
Duns Scotus, and the decline of Scholasticism was 
marked bj' the Ass of Buridan and other barren 
logomachy. It gave, however, an impetus to 
study ; and the first discovery was that the papal 
claims which appealed to the False Decretals and 
the Donation of Constantine were based on shame- 
less forgeries. Then came the New Learning. 
\Ve see first an age of enthusiastic collectors — none 
more zealous than Pope Nicolas T. Then came an 
age of Christian Platonism, in Italy, often passing 
into frank paganism. If Greece was risen from 
the dead, it was not yet with the NT in her hand. 
Some, indeed, of the scholars would as soon have 
worshipped Zeus as read the ‘bad Greek’ of the 
Gospels. In truth, the Renaissance was terribly 
wanting in moral earnestness till it reached more 
serious peoples across the Alps. German mysticism 
was a sign of discontent with Latin thought ; and 
the New Learning found an eager welcome in new 
universities like Erfurt and Heidelberg. England 
was a little behind ; but in 1498 Colet was lectur- 
ing on St. Paul’s Epistles ; and it was Colet more 
than any one who diverted Erasmus from the 
exclusive study of the classics to the NT and the 
Fathers. Erasmus’ edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment in 1516 marks an epoch ; and the invention 
of printing gave it a currency which earlier trans- 
lations could never have attained. Popes like 
Nicolas V. and Pius n. encouraged the New Learn- 
ing j Julius II. was a liberal patron of its art ; and 
Leo X. was its worthy representative. Yet it was 
fraught with danger to the Church system. It 
revealed a world which was not Latin ; and the 
romance of the Crusades paled before that of the 
old world of Greece. For a thousand years Europe 
had been moving in the Latin orbit j now it broke 
loose like a comet deflected by some great planet 
into a new path. The old Latin thoughts and 
ideals were compared udth the older thoughts and 
ideals of Greece, and found wanting. And the 
Greek thoughts were not simply other than the 
Latin, but directly contrary to them. The spirit 
of the Greek philosophy — the love of truth for its 
own sake — was utterly foreign to a Church which 
had no conception of truth but as a tradition of the 
Church or a form of justice to our neighbours, and 
therefore set no value on truth of thought. The 
moral contrast was as great as the intellectual. 
The text of the Latin Church was ‘ De contemptu 
mnndi,’ and the sermon was more often ‘ Dies irae’ 
than ‘ Jerusalem the golden.’ To the natural man 
the goodness of God is always too good to be true : 
‘ I knew that thou wast a hard man.’ So the same 
spirit of unbelief which turned the gospel of free 
forgiveness into a slavery of good works also 
refused the goodness of God in the common joys of 
life. IVlien the saint renounced the gifts of God 
as he renoimced the works of the deidl, he fixed 
on them a brand of sin which no formal teaching 
could remove. They were tainted even for common 
men, as inconsistent with serious holiness. To 
men who had grown up in the Latin gloom the old 
Greek joy of life and sense of order and beauty in 
the world came like a burst of sunlight, like a 
me-ssage of goodness from the realm of truth. It 
might be that God ‘ giveth to all men freely, and 
upbraideth not.’ Nor did the message of the 
Renaissance come alone. Feudalism was society 
organized for war; and, when quieter times fol- 
lowed its decay, there was more room for domestic 


life, for commerce, for learning, and for worldly 
interests in general. Then came the question 
whether the world was really as bad as the Church 
made out. The friars had shown that the higher 
life could be lived among the people ; the Church 
itself had declared that poverty is not essential ; 
and it only remained for the Reformers to renounce 
the asceticism and strive to live as children of God 
in a world which after all is God’s world, and not 
the devil’s. And this brings ns once again to the 
individualism of the Reformation. 

2 . Principles of the Reformation. — It would be 
a mistake to find the principles of the Reformation 
in the rejection of the pope or of transubstantia- 
tion, or even in appeal from Church authority to 
Scripture. AU tliese are only inferences ; the 
principle behind them is that the knowledge of 
God is direct and personal. Any man may help 
ns with example and spiritual counsel, and the 
priest may minister to us the services of the 
Church; but in the end we must know God for 
ourselves. But this principle may be embodied in 
many forms. Mysticism is almost independent of 
history, and not even specifically Christian. But 
movements are commonly shaped by historical 
circumstances, as monasticism by the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages, the Reformation by the 
reaction from it. 

Individualism implies the duty of the individual 
to judge of spiritual truth ; and the Reformers 
invited men to see for themselves the untruth of 
the Roman Church. But they did not see that 
the principle was equally valid against their oivn 
churches. They merely limited to nations the 
medireval idea of a visible corporation with no 
dissent allowed. Hence in theory they were as 
intolerant as the Romanists, though their practice 
was commonly less ferocious. There was no real 
advance when Germany came to a deadlock in 
1555, upon the principle, 'Cujus regio, ejus 
religio’; and a similar deadlock is marked in 
France by the Edict of Nantes in 1598. These 
were only political compromises which ended civil 
wars. The real struggle for toleration was decided 
for Germany in 1648 by the Peace of Westphalia, 
for England by the Act of 1689, for France only by 
the Edict of 1787. 

But, if the individual is to judge, by what 
standard is he to judge? Scripture or tradition? 
If Scripture must be interpreted by tradition, it is 
resolved into isolated texts which mean whatever 
the Church may choose to say they mean, and the 
whole system rests on nothing more spiritual than 
an unreasoning assent to an unverified historical 
process. So the Reformers appealed to Scripture 
ns a rational whole, to be interpreted by sound 
learning. In this appeal they are unanimous. 
Thus the Westminster Confession; 

‘The whole counsel of God, concerning all thinCT necessary 
lor his own glory, man's salvation, faith, and life, is either ex- 
pressly set doau in scripture, or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may be deduced from scripture : unto which nothing 
may be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or 
traditions of men * (ch. i.). 

Yet here, too, the Reformers hardly saw the depth 
of their otvn teaching. Calvin indeed, their one 
great systematic genius, expressly says that ‘ the 
word, hoicever conveyed to us, is a mirror in which 
faith may behold God ’ ; but that age could not 
see clearly that God speaks, not in Scripture only, 
but in nature, history, and life. Rome was right 
in looking to history for a revelation, but she 
merely interpreted Scripture by tradition, instead 
of seeing all histo^ illuminated by the living 
Word of whom Scripture speaks. Moreover, the 
Reformers carried over from the Middle Ages the 
conception of revelation as a code of law. This 
blinded them to the progress of revelation, as if 
everything contained in Scripture were not only 
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divine, but equally divine. Luther indeed saw 
clearly that -ndiat speaks most of Christ is most 
divine, so that the Epistle of James is ‘ a right 
strawy Epistle’ compared with that to the Gal- 
atians ; and Calvin was too good a scholar to 
ignore the doubts about certain books of the NT. 
But to their successors inspiration became more 
and more mechanical, till Buxtorf took over from 
the rabbis the inerrancy of the text. The worst 
otfenders were some of the English Puritans, who 
held that Scripture is a complete rule of conduct, 
so that no command is lawful without its express 
warrant. Hence the sarcasm, that the Holy 
Spirit had remembered the basons, and forgotten 
the archbishops ; or, in more sober form, God is 
not the legislator of His Church, unless He has 
prescribed its government. This caused much 
straining of texts, and often led to great absurd- 
ities, as when the Puritans objected to square 
caps on round heads, and Laud replied by proving 
from Scripture that heads are square (Lv 19'-’’ 
‘ Ye shall not round the corners of your heads ’). 
One of the worst mistakes was about Sunday. 
The Keformers saw that it was more than a feast 
of the Church like All Souls or Corpus Christi ; 
yet neither Luther nor the English Reformers nor 
even Calvin identified it with the Sabbath. But 
the tendency to find in Scripture a code of law led 
naturally to the rigid Pharisaism of the Puritan 
Sabbath. The beat excuse for it is the formal 
services and noisy games — themselves an inherit- 
ance from the Middle Ages — of an English Sunday 
under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. It must 
be noted that, when the Puritans had not got 
scent of Antichrist, their scruples were commonly 
definite objections to definite things which in their 
times ministered to vice. In the stage, e.g., there 
is a steep descent from Shakespeare to Massinger, 
and again from Masain^r to Dryden and other 
foul creatures of the Restoration. So against 
bear-baiting they entered the same plea of 
humanity as we should. They had very little 
of the ascetic’s vague dread of the pleasure gener- 
ally, as though every creature of God were bad, 
and to be refused. 

The appeal to Scripture had far-reaching con- 
sequences. Whatever was contrary to Scripture 
must be reformed j and in some cases omission is 
prohibition. Thus transubstantiation is suffici- 
ently refuted by the single argument that it can- 
not be proved by Scripture, and the silence of 
Scripture about prayers for the dead is significant. 

Sooner or later the Reformers always came to 
the conclusion that the first great practical evil 
was the authority of the pope. On this they were 
all agreed, though Melanchthon added to the 
Schmalkald Articles a note of his own, that, if 
the pope would allow the gospel to be preached, 
his authority might be accepted for the sake of 
eace and unity, but humano jure only. This, 
owever, was an extreme concession which gave 
great offence, for the rest were much more dis- 
posed to call him Antichrist and the Man of Sin. 
\Ve must note Melanchthon’s condition— ‘if he 
will allow the gospel to be preached ’ — because it 
shows that the objection was at bottom practical. 
The papacy was contrary to Scripture, not simply 
because there were sundry texts against it, but 
chiefly because it was the centre of a system which 
had been shown by experience to make void the 
righteousness of God revealed in Scripture. Justi- 
ficiition was by faith (which Luther defined as 
trust in God), and by faith only, whereas the 
whole system ruled by the pope was an elaborate 
scheme for setting up a righteousness of our own 
which was not of faith. The sacraments were not 
simply signs or m4ans of grace, but channels 
which conveyed , it. f The Church gave spiritual 


life to the infant in baptism, nourished it with the 
Eucharist, consecrated it with matrimony or 
orders, renewed it in penance, and finally sealed 
it with extreme nnction. And sacraments had 
their efficacy ex operc operato — from the due (rite) 
performance of tlie ceremonial with intention on 
the priest’s part. They conveyed grace ‘ always 
and to all who do not put a bar in the way (non 
ponentibus obicem).’ The Council of Trent no- 
where expressly tells us what constituted a bar, 
though we may safely say that unconfessed mortal 
sin was a bar; but, if baptism conveys grace 
‘ always and to all ’ infants ‘ who have no faith,’ 
it is clear that want of faith is not a bar. The 
faith of the parents or of the Church is not the 
faith of the person concerned, and is therefore in 
this connexion irrelevant. Thus the whole sacra- 
mental system was involved in the primitive con- 
fusion of matter and spirit, magic and religion. 
Moreover, to put it in another way, the message 
of the gospel is one of free forgiveness — not that 
forgiveness will be given some day on conditions, 
but that in Christ it is already given to all that 
■will by faith receive it. * By grace ye are saved, 
through faith.’ Faith — trust in God — is necessary 
for salvation, and sufficient for salvation. Works 
are the outward signs, but only the ontward signs, 
of a good or a bad heart, and in and for themselves 
have no value before God. But the Church sought 
justification by works. Baptism indeed carried 
free forgiveness of past sins ; but, if a man sinned 
after baptism, as he always did, he would have to 
earn forgiveness by good works and penances, and, 
if those were insufficient, he would have to pay 
the balance in purgatory, where accurate accounts 
were kept of sins and compensations for sins. But 
certain sins called mortal needed confession to 
a priest and absolution, if the sacraments necessary 
to salvation were not to be refused by the Church. 
Thus attention was concentrated on sins instead of 
sin, and on sins not as the signs of an evil heart — 
the particular answers that it gives to particular 
temptations — but as so many separate debts to 
God, which had to be paid or compounded for. 
Instead of repentance — the new heart — the Church 
required good works and penances. Penitentials 
— such and such penances for such and such sins, 
irrespective of motives and circumstances — date 
back early in the Middle Ages, and commutations 
became common after the rise of the papacy. A 
pilgrimage was meritorious, and a crusade atoned 
for all sins. The next step was that others might 
be paid to do the pilgrimage or to go on the 
crusade ; and at last money was frankly accepted 
instead of good works. Further, a debt was 
cancelled in Roman law by payment, whoever 
paid it ; BO a vast system arose of vicarious satis- 
faction through the merits of the saints — a new 
application of the communio sanctorum. The 
climax of this was the traffic in indulgences (q.v.), 
which was the occasion for Luther’s protest. The 
theory of these may be left to the canonists : in 
practice they were certainly understood by sellers 
and sinners alike as a public sale of licences for 
sins. 

This is M’hat made the Church system intoler- 
able to so many persons of serious religion. Some, 
indeed, were content to pass lightly over its bad 
sides, many tiionght reform hopeless, a few took 
refuge in the detachment of mysticism ; but many 
again were stirred to action. Their objection was 
not simply that the papal claims were unfounded, 
or that the Church was full of scandals, or that 
this or that doctrine was untrue, but that the 
system as a whole was a practical hindrance and 
not a help to devotion. Luther himself was a 
model of ascetic piety till he found in practice 
that, in St. Paul’s words, it was of no value. 
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tending only to the full satisfaction of the carnal 
nature. And to this conclusion the more earnest 
Reformers always came. The Church stood not 
simply in error, but in deadly antagonism to the 
living power of Christ. It had returned to the 
principles of Pharisaism, and made the Saviour’s 
work of none effect. ‘If righteousness come by 
law, then Christ died in vain ’ (Gal 2-*). 

3. Outward forms of the Reformation. — Form 
being superficial, classification by form is apt to 
be superficial too. Apparently similar principles 
may issue historically in dift'erent forms, while 
apparently similar forms may conceal different 
principles. But form is the outward and visible 
sign which the world understands, and it always 
expresses a principle, though not always the 
deepest, so that we shall find it convenient to 
use the familiar classification of the Reformed 
Churches as Lutheran, English, and Reformed, 
meaning by the last the Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
Churches of the Continent and Scotland. Only 
we must not take for granted that their deeper 
affinities are precisely what their outward forms 
may seem to indicate. Each of them in different 
ways came nearer than the others to Latin 
thought ; and, if the Calvinists bore the brunt of 
battle with Rome, it does not follow that their 
deeper principles were more unlike the Latin. 
The importance of the English Church and the 
difference of its government require for it an 
independent place alongside of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. The doctrine, however, 
laid down especially in the Articles, is entirely 
that of the Reformed Churches, and was fully 
recognized as such on both sides, though pre- 
destination is taught in such general terras as do 
not exclude Anninianism. It is simply said that 
man ‘is very far gone (quam longissirae) from 
original righteousness,’ and there is nothing about 
reprobation and irresistible grace. Thus it takes 
off' the edges of the stricter Calvinistic doctrine. 
In addition to these three branches and their 
offshoots, we have the Arminian reaction from 
Calvinism, while Moravians and Quakers form an 
appendix of mysticism, and we cannot entirely 
ignore Socinians and Deists, though they pushed 
some principles of the Reformation into a denial 
of its iundaraental doctrines. 

On some great doctrines all the Reformed 
Churches were agreed ; and these we shall review 
before we come to their differences. They were 
agreed that the revelation of salvation through 
Christ is contained in the Bible to the exclusion 
of tradition, and that the meaning of Sermture is 
determined by reason and scholarship, and not by 
any Church authority. Everj Church must of 
necessity declare the terms of its own communion, 
but there is no infallible authority declaring 
truth. The chief exceptions are the Socinians, 
vv-ho limited the authoritative revelation to the 
NT, and the English Carolines, who spoke much 
of antiquitj' and general councils. In this, how- 
ever, they had no intention of setting up tradition 
in Uie Romish way as a continuous inspiration 
which practically superseded Scripture ; they were 
only giving to times of ' primitive purity ’ a weight 
which others thought excessive. The Reformed 
Churches were also agreed, except the outliers, in 
the full orthodox doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. The only peculiarity is the Lutheran 
Communicatio idiornatum. Theories of a Real 
1’re.sence consistent with a reception which is not 
'only after a heavenly and spiritual manner’ have 
before them the difficulty that the divine element 
of Christ is not carnally pressed with the teeth, 
while the human is not present everywhere, and 
‘ the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Rome calls transub- 
.'tantintion a mystery, and leaves it a contradic- 


tion of reason ; but the Lutherans had to reconcile 
their consubstantiation with reason, and did it 
with their peculiar doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that the properties of the divine nature (ubiquity 
in particular) were communicated to the human. 
This is practically Monophj’site, and carries the 
important consequence that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received, 
not only by the faithful, but by all who eat and 
drink in the Supper of the Lord. With this ex- 
ception, they are generally agreed on the sacra- 
ments, accepting Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and denj’ing the sacramental character of Con- 
firmation, Orders, Matrimonj', Penance, and 
Extreme Unction, though Penance has a some- 
what ambiguous position with the Lutherans. 
They nil have their solemn rites of marriage and 
ordination, and all endeavoured for a long time to 
keep up a disciplinary system of penance for gross 
scandals. But they entirely abolished extreme 
unction, and the confirmation of the Lutherans 
and the English has little more than the name in 
common with the Romish sacrament. The Cal- 
vinists have generally replaced it with some form 
of admission to full membership. 

The Reformed Churches are further agreed that 
the work of Christ upon the Cross is complete and 
final, in the sense that tliere can be no more 
sacrifice for sin or priests to offer it, and also that 
no good works of ours can have merit or in any 
way contribute to salvation. Of the whole Church 
system there is nothing that they denounce more 
fiercely than the doctnne that the Mass is a true 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the living 
and the dead. Thus, when the Council of Trent 
anathematized those who called the sacrifice of 
the Mass blasphemous, the English Church replied 
in deliberate and direct defiance that such sacri- 
fices ‘ were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.’ With the sacrifice went the sacrificing 
priest. The minister of Christ was restored to his 
true dignity and office, to preach the Word and 
offer with his people the higher Bacrifioe of praise 
and thanksgiving — ‘with them,’ not ‘for them,’ 
for all the Reformed Churches use the vulgar 
tongue, and invite the people to take their part in 
the services. And, if the work of Christ upon the 
Cross is complete, then, os the Augsburg Con- 
fession points out, nothing can be added to it by 
any good works of our own. All that we can do 
is to receive it and be thankful. In other words, 
justification is God’s act for Christ’s sake, and the 
faith by which alone we can receive it is its result 
and not its cause. And, if faith itself is not a 
merit which claims reward from God, still less are 
good works, which are no more than the natural 
expression of faith before men. Least of all is it 
possible to acqnire merit by doing more than God 
commands. Any such teaching directly contra- 
dicts the plain words of Christ. 

The most conspicuous cause of the differences 
among the Reformed Churches was the action of 
the secular power. That action was entirely 
favourable only in Scandinavia. The favour of 
the princes in N. Germany and of the cities in the 
south-west was partly balanced by the hostility of 
the emperor, and in England there were two 
reactions before the Reformation was settled by 
Elizabeth. The secular power was hostile in 
Scotland, France, the Netherlands, Bohemia, and 
Poland ; and in Spain and Italy it suppressed the 
Reformation without much difficultj'. For the 
other countries there were long struggles, but in 
the end the Reformation was finally defeated in 
I France, Bohemia, and Poland; in the United 
Provinces and Scotland it prevailed. Where the 
princes favoured it, they commonly favoured it — 
and shaped it — for political ends ; where they were 
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hostile, it took its own course. Thus England 
would certainly have declared for Puritanism if 
Elizabeth had not seen political advantage in 
a show of Lutheranism. Few, indeed, of the 
sovereigns had much personal zeal for the Re- 
formation — Edward VI. of England and Christian 
III. of Denmark excepted. In England and 
Scandinavia the Reformation was suustantially 
a revolt of the laity, headed by the king, against 
the overgrown wealth of the Church and the 
vexatious claims of the priests ; and this could 
not be carried through without a great reform of 
doctrine, for the pope’s authority barred the way, 
and could not be overthrown mthout laj’ing the 
whole Church system in ruins. In England, at 
least in London and the eastern counties, there 
was a party for doctrinal reform under Henrj’ viii., 
and similarly in Denmark and Sweden j but in 
Norway, where the scandals were fewer, there, 
was less discontent with the Church ; and in 
Iceland the new faith had to be established by 
violence. The Reformation was a popular move- 
ment in Germany and the United Provinces, and 
also in Scotland, wliere the scandals of the 
Church were especially flagrant. In England and 
Scandinavia the victoiy ivas gradual. Thou"h 
Mary Tudor had made Romanism impossible, 
England became definitely Protestant only in the 
course of Elizabeth’s long reign, and the issue was 
not beyond a doubt till the deposition of James ll. 
In Sweden the Aujjsburg Confession was not 
formally adopted till 1593 : and even now the 
Church is ‘ Evangelical ’ j but the nation had 
become thoroughly Lutheran when Sigismund was 
deposed in 1599 for bringing in a Polish army to 
restore the old religion. The danger was like 
that which faced England in 16S8, and it was 
dealt with by similar laws. All holders of office 
were to be Lutherans, and only a Lutheran was to 
have any claim to the crown, such claim being 
forfeited if he married a papist. The marriage of 
John III. with Catherine Sagello caused nearly the 
same evils as that of Charles I. with Henrietta 
Maria — a more or less Romanizing father and an 
avowed papist son, and a policy directly contrary 
to the best interests of the nation, a policy which 
nothing but a lawless despotism could nave carried 
out. 

Princes and nobles had long coveted the wealth 
of the Church ; and under cover of the Reforma- 
tion they were able to plunder it at leisure. The 
magnificence of the bishops might well have been 
cut down, though some of them, like Alcock and 
Merton in England, were princely benefactors; 
and men of serious religion were generally agreed 
that the wealth of the monasteries might be 
turned to better uses ; but the actual plundering 
was shameless. Neither the suppression of re- 
ligious houses, nor their suppression by the secular 
power, nor the use of their revenues for secular 
purposes, was a novelty of the Reformation. The 
pope himself abolished the Templars in 1312, and 
many houses came to an end or were amalgamated 
with others for want of inmates aher the Black 
Death. In England the alien priories were 
granted to Henry V. in 1415, and their wealth 
was partly used for the French war, though some 
of it remained for Henry vi.’s foundations of Eton 
and King’s College. In fact, it was the habit of 
founders like Alcock and Wolsey to secure the 
revenues of some decayed houses. The only 
novelty of the Reformation was the extent of the 
suppressions and the undisguised rapacity of 
princes and nobles. 

In Germany, the great sees were filled by nobles, 
and in the later Middle Ages became something 
like apanages of . the princely houses ; and such 
they remained till the general secularization of 


1802. Thus the sees of Osnabriick and Minden 
were commonly held by younger sons of Brunswick 
and Brandenburg, and Koln itself was given to 
cadets of the Wittelsbachs from 1583 to 1761. 
But in the reformed states the sovereign rights of 
sees were abolished, and the titular bishops were 
laymen and lived as laymen. The case was similar 
with the monasteries. The Duke of York, son of 
George ill., was bishop of Osnabriick from his 
infancy till 1802, the commentator Bengel was 
abbot of Alpirspach, and a sister of Frederick ii. 
closed the long line of abbesses of Qnedlinburg. In 
some cases, however, the bishops were abolished. 

In Sweden Gustavus Vasa could plead dire 
necessity; and the Recess of Westerns (1527) 
placed in his hands the whole property of the 
Church. He took the castles of the bishops and 
some of their estates. The monasteries were 
partly taken by the king, partly granted to the 
nobles, and those founded since 1454 were resumed 
by the heirs of the founders. But there was no 
violence. Monks and nuns were free to stay or 
leave; and one or two houses struggled on till 
1595. In Denmark the estates of the bishops were 
given to Christian III. in 1536, but the royal power 
was not strengthened as in Sweden and England. 
The gain fell to the nobles, as in Scotland. 

In England the monasteries fell first. They 
were granted to the Crown, the smaller houses in 
1536, the larger in 1539. Some of the property 
was used for six new bishoprics and other founda- 
tions, or for the defence of the realm ; but the 
larger part was granted or sold on easy terms to 
men in favour at court. Thus a new nobility was 
formed, pledged to the new order of things. But 
the monasteries had appropriated the tithes of 
many parishes on condition of providing for the 
services ; and this right and this obligation came 
to the new owners. So far then the parishes lost 
nothing ; and, if the new impropriators were lay- 
men who frankly treated the tithes and advowsons 
as private property, they did no more than the 
monks had done before them. It was the same 
with the chantries, which became meaningless 
when it was declared by the Ten Articles of 1536 
that masses cannot deliver souls from purgatory, 
and were suppressed in 1647. The parishes, how- 
ever, lost much by the suppression of pilgrimages, 
relics, and other lucrative superstitions ; and the 
churches were sadly defaced, and sometimes 
brought into a ruinous condition by the rough 
removal, especially in 1559, of imag^, roods, and 
other monuments of superstition. The bishoprics 
fared worst of all. Under Somerset and North- 
umberland, and again under Elizabeth, every 
vacancy was an excuse for spoliation, and the new 
bishop was not admitted till he had given up 
manors, perhaps receiving a poor compensation 
for them. Most of Elizabeth’s bishops died in 
debt to the Croini, and left their families desti- 
tute; and the process was stopped only by the 
Act of 1604, which disabled bishops from making 
such exchanges with the Crown. But the spolia- 
tion was not nil the work of Protestants ; some- 
thing must be allowed for the systematic dilapida- 
tions of the Marian bishops before they were 
deprived in 1559. They left Salisbury, for in- 
stance, in a beggarly state. ‘This Capon hath 
devoured all,’ said Jewel. 

Coming now to the differences of the Reformed 
Churches, we note first that, though Lutherans, 
English, and Calvinists were in general agreement 
on the three great doctrines of justification, pre- 
destination, and the supremacy of Scripture, yet 
each of them laid the stress uifferently from the 
others. The Lutherans made justification by faith 
the articultis slantis aut cadentis ecclesics, while 
the Calvinists gathered their conceptions of right 
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belief round predestination and election. The 
English Church made no such distinctive doctrine 
avowedly central, but the central place was 
practically held by the supremacy of Scripture. 
Now this means that Lutheranism was essentially 
consen’ative. It removed practical hindrances to 
true religion — and they were many — but had no 
special interest in further changes. Luther’s was 
the genius of vind insight, not of systematic 
thought, so that he changed only when and so far 
as he was obliged to change. The Endisli Church 
was conservative too, but more logical and syste- 
matic j and by its emphatic disavowal of any re- 
ception in the Lord’s Supper which is not ‘only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner’ it was 
enabled to deal more boldly with the Mass and 
the ceremonies generally. Calvinism stands apart 
from the others, for the individualism which to 
them was fundamental was to the Calvinists only 
an inference from their really fundamental doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of God. On that 
doctrine their whole system was moulded, and 
everything that seemed to conflict irith it was 
ruthlessly swept away. The older the eiTor, the 
more dangerous it was ; and the more innocent the 
‘rags of popery’ seemed, the more they were to be 
suspected. Hence the Calvinists were much less 
conservative than the Lutherans or the English. 
If the old system went about to establish the 
righteousness of man against the sovereign grace 
of God, as it undoubtedly did, they were disposed 
to count it not only false in principle, but bad in 
all its details. The farther from Rome, the nearer 
to Christ. 

These different ways of thinking were reflected 
in the diflerent forms of Church government which 
always seem the chief things to the natural man. 
In the Church of the Middle Apes there were 
priests to offer sacrifice for the living and the 
dead, and these priests were ordained by bisliops, 
who were themselves consecrated by other bishops 
who were supposed to trace their spiritual descent 
in an unbroken succession to the apostles. Thus 
ordination, consecration, and apostolic succession 
(three legal questions) were vital. The Reformed 
Churches all abolished sacrificinp priests, but all 
(except the Quakers) had a regular ministry, and 
all but the Socinians and some outliers required 
for it a regular call by the lawful authority of the 
Church, usually with admission by prayer and 
laying on of hands — for edification and solemnity, 
not as impressing any sacramental or indelible 
character. But here again Calvinism stands apart. 
To the Lutherans and the English Church govern- 
ment was a matter which every Church must 
determine for itself. No form of government and 
no ceremony of worship is officially held to be 
ordained of God. However ancient or edifjdng 
it may be, it is still only an ordinance of men, 
which may by men be altered or abolished. So 
they used their discretion in various manners. 
Luther’s insistence on the universal priesthood 
implied the sanctity of the State, so that the ohdl 
ruler was the natural representative and ruler of 
the Church also. Thus Lutheran churches have 
commonly been Erastian, seldom giring serious 
trouble to princes who did not try to force them 
into Romanism or Calvinism. The old services 
and ceremonies (e.jr., altar, vestments, etc.) they 
generally retained, only translating them into the 
vulgar tongue, and removing or explaining super- 
stitions and excrescences. As regards Episcopacy, 
they had no objection of principle to it. The 
Confession of Augsburg says : 

*It Is not onp object to have the bishops deprived oJ their 
authority. The one thing we ask is that they will allow the 
Qo^l to be purely preached, and relax a few observances 
which cannot be kept without sin * (pt. ii. $ 7), 


But, when the bishops refused, the results were 
various. In Germany the spiritual office was 
abolished, and the princes took over the general 
government of their churches. The bishops had 
consistory courts where lawyers and divines sat 
together; and these, with extensions and modifi- 
cations, became the chief subordinate authorities. 
In Denmark the bisliops were equally intractable, 
and played a great part in the civil war after the 
death of Frederick i. So, as soon as Christian 
III. had captured Copenhagen in 1536, he arrested 
the bishops, and set them free only after their 
jurisdiction had been abolished by the National 
Assembly and the goods of the Church given up to 
the king. Then Christian appointed seven super- 
intendents to work under himself as s^mimus 
cpiscojius, and these were consecrated, not by 
bishops, but by Luther’s friend Bugenhagen, and 
soon took the title of bishops. There was no 
consistorj'. Sweden was more conservative. There 
UOTin the bishops were intractable, but Gustavus 
Vasa mastered the Church once for all at the 
Riksdag of 'SVesteras in 1527 ; and Brask of 
Linkflping, the champion of the old order, left the 
country m despair. The vast estates of the 
bishops, the chapters, and the monasteries were 
placed at tlie king’s dispo.5aI. But the change was 
gentle and gradual : tliere were no martyrs on 
either side. The Mass was translated into Swedish 
and the ceremonies were explained. Unction, e.g., 
was only a symbol of the inward unction by 
the Spirit. The forms of Church government 
were very little changed. The old bishops were 
gradually replaced by Lutherans, chosen by the 
clergy and consecrated by other bishops. Even 
the apostolic succession seems to have been pre- 
served (though this is disputed) by the unwilling 
hands of Petrus Magni of Westeris, though the 
Swedish Church leaves its spiritual value an open 
question. Tliere was no central consistory — Gus- 
tains Adolplius tried in vain to establish one — but 
arish priests are appointed by the bishops, and all 
ignitaries must have the king’s approval. 

The English Reformation took generally the 
same course as the Swedish, though the changes 
and the reactions were much more violent. The 
Tudors were stronger than the Vasas, and the 
antagonisms between Papalists and Nationalists, 
and between Catholics and Reformers, were much 
sharper than in Sweden. The English Church was 
Erastian because it was national, and therefore 
fitly represented by the civil power, and because 
further the dangerous political situation after the 
separation from Rome induced the English people 
to give Henry viii. a practical dictatoi'riiip. Thus 
the strong monarchy of the Tudors was raised to 
its height by the Reformation. Henry VIII. 
mastered the Church once for all at the ‘ Submis- 
sion of the Clergy ’ in 1532. The king was 
acknowledged as Head of the Church — Supreme 
Head ; convocation was not to make or even to 
discuss any new canon irithout the king’s permis- 
sion, and, if the election of bishops remained with 
the chapters, they could elect none but the king’s 
nominees. 'The king’s supremacy was not exercised 
through a consistory, but in a harsher form by 
Cromwell ns Vicar-general. Elizabeth took the 
less offensive title of ‘ Supreme Governor,’ though 
she claimed the same powers as her father, and 
exercised them through the Court of High Com- 
mission (not fully organized till 1583), which was 
substantially a central consistory. She carefully 
presented not only the rite of consecration but the 
apostolic succession. She may have cared for it 
as little ns Gustavus Vasa, but its political value 
was evident, especially when it suited her to pose 
like a Lutheran prince prescribing the religion of 
his subjects according to the Peace of Augsburg. 
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Thus the English Church has it ns n matter o 
fact, hut has nowhere officially declared it to have 
any spiritual value. Indeed, it was not supposed 
to have any before the rise of the Carolines, which 
is commonly dated from Bancroft’s sermon in 1589. 
There is no mention even of Episcopacy in the 
English definition (Art. 19) of the Church ; and, 
though no one has been allowed since 10G2 to 
minister without episcopal ordination, this is given 
simply as a domestic rule ‘ in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ and passes no censure on churches which 
otherwise ordain. In Church government then 
the English were as conservative as the Swedes ; 
in public worship they took a bolder line. The 
various books and the local uses were consolidated 
into the single national Book of Common Prayer in 
English for congregational use. The services were 
generally Bimplified, and the excessive number of 
the ceremonies was much reduced. Morning and 
Evening Prayer in 1649 contained little that was 
not in the Hours, and the Marriage Service is even 
now nearly what it was in the Sliddle Ages, nor 
was the ilass itself entirely changed. It was 
translated and much simplified j but it was still 
said by a priest in a vestment at an altar, and still 

f rovided for private confession and absolution. 

ts doctrine was upon the whole a spiritual Presence, 
but it was quite consistent with consnbstantia- 
tion, though (iardiner needed a good deal of special 
pleading to get transubstantiation into it. But in 
1552 the Prayer-Book was ‘godly perused’ and 
rerdsed. Invocation of saints and pra3’er3 for the 
dead were entirely^romoved. The ‘ Service of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion ’ was now to be 
s!iid by a priest or minister in a surplice at the 
Holy Table. It provided for spiritual help and 
ghostly counsel, but individual confession was 
limited to the visitation of the sick, and oven 
there was neitlier private nor compulsory. More- 
over, the whole stnicturo of the service was 
changed for the deliberate purpose of disavowing 
every sort of Presence that :s not purolj’ spiritual. 
Every passage quoted bj’ Gardiner was altered. 
The Canon of the Moss was broken up into three 
MrLs. The prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church was limited to the living, the praj’er of 
consecration was brought close to the administra- 
tion in order to prevent ‘ eucharistic adoration,’ and 
the oblation of the elements was turned into an 
oblation of ‘ourselves, our souls and bodies’ after 
the elements hud been consumed. Thus in public 
worship the English made greater changes than 
the Swedes. 

It will be noted that in N. Germany, in Sweden, 
and in England the new churches were or soon 
became national, not simply as independent of 
Rome, but as true expressions of national character. 
Luther was so intensely German that his influence 
continued to dominate the North, even after the 
inroad of Calvinism in the latter half of the 16th 
century. In Sweden the new religion owed its 
consolidation to the services of Gustaras Vnsa, the 
reaction against John III. and Sigisraund, and the 
work of the great kings of the 17th century. Dis- 
senters were alwaj's very few, and even now they 
are less than one per cent. In England the trans- 
ition was during the peace of Elizabeth. A 
nation which in 1558 was hardly more than dis- 
gusted with the fires of Smithfield had become 
firmly Protestant when it confronted Spain in 
1585, and never wavered afterwards. Even the 
Carolines (except a few creatures of Charles i.) 
were heartily opposed to Rome. But from the 
berinnings of Christianity in England there w.as 
a_ cleavage of religious thought and feeling. The 
side which was always dominant, except in the 
time of the Civil War, preferred the regular and 
stately services of a national Church. The other. 


represented in successive ages bj’ friars, Lollards, 
Puritans, and Dis.senters, leaned to the freer minis- 
trations and looser order of local congregations. 
The Reformers endeavoured, and for a moment 
successfully, to bring the whole nation into a 
single Church. That hope was wrecked by the 
tyranny of Bancroft and Laud ; and, if the tyranny 
of the Commonwealth made the Church thoroughly 
popular, the tyrannj' of the Restoration shut out 
men who stood for one whole side of the religions 
life of England. It condemned the (Ihurch to ben 
sect, yet a sect in which the other side is not for- 
gotten. That it is the most national of the sects 
is shown at once by its powerful influence on 
English Dissenters and bj' its conspicuous' failure 
to win tbe Celts of Wales and Cornwall. 

Unlike the Lutheran and the English Churches 
were the Reformed. One marked liistoric dill'er- 
cneo is that they had the secular power against 
them everywhere but in the cities of the south- 
west — roughl}-, from Frankfurt and Lindau to 
Geneva. Where that power was friendly, they 
were guided and controlled by burghers instead of 
princes; where it was hostile, thej’ had to form 
their churches ns the early Christians did, accord- 
ing to their own eonceptions of doctrine and 
expediency. As the Romish sacerdotalism created 
an aristocracy of priests who alone could dispense 
the necessary means of grace, so the Calvinistio 
doctrine of predestination created an aristocracy of 
the elect, for whom alone Christ died, who alone 
received saving grace and alone properly consti- 
tuted the Cliurcli. This aristocracy was created 
not bj- some visible rite of ordination, but by God’s 
eternal counsel secret to ns, so that it could not 
form a visible class in the Church, The chief of 
sinners might be of tbe elect, and an apparent saint 
might prove a reprobate. So, while the distinction 
of priest and layman was denied, the acknow- 
ledged diffiercnce of elect and reprobate had to be 
ignored in the organization of the churches. Cal- 
vinism is indeed an inspiring creed —that God has 
foreknown me from all eternity, and sent me forth 
to do in His strength and not my o\ni the work 
predestinated for mo before the foundation of the 
world. It is the creed of the strong, ns asceticism 
is the creed of the weak, when neitner the one nor 
the other can rise to the higher faith, that Christ 
died for all men, and not in vain. It is onlya half- 
truth, and, like other forms of the opinion of 
necessitj', it must bo treated in practice os if the 
limitation were false. As every Calvinist in his 
right mind believes himself to bo elect like the 
boy in the English Catechism, he must presume 
that his neighbours also are elect, though lie 
believes that some of tliemarenot. Itwaslikeour 
own very necessary convention that ourneighbonrs 
are honourable men, though we know that there 
are knaves among them. Onlj", a knave can some- 
times be found out, a reprobate never. Hence a 
Reformed Church was in theory a democracj-, with 
nil spiritual authority deriving from the people. 
This principle was extended to civil authority by 
the English Independents in 1647, though the 
Commonwealth could not carry it out. It pre- 
vailed in America, where it was favoured by 
colonial conditions, and from America it was 
brought back to France, and became the basic 
principle of the Liberal movement of the last 
century. This principle would seem to require a 
free Church independent of the State ; and to this 
ideal the Refoimed doctrine pointed almost as 
clearlj’ os the Romish. But the condition of free- 
dom is persecution. The State cannot refuse to 
decide questions of Church property for any sect 
which is tolerated, and cannot decide them srithout 
judicial interpretations of its confessions and deeds 
of settlement. Hence the Reformed Churches 
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became subject to the State the moment they had 
mastered it. The burghers of Zurich or Amster- 
dam or the Lords of the Congregation in Scotland 
might be the stoutest of Protestants ; but the^ 
■were determined to keep the ministers in their 
place, and allow no such clerical rule as that from 
which the Reformation had delivered them. They 
had no objection of principle — the Germans have 
none now, and the English had none then — to 
what we should consider a most vexatious inter- 
ference with private life. They were used to it. 
Every toira was full of sumptuary laws and minute 
regulations on all sorts of subjects, and a few more 
or less made little difference. But there was more 
than this. Calvin’s high estimate of the Lord’s 
Supper and of the primitive Church led him to 
demand the restoration of the primitive discipline 
and its enforcement by the secular power; and 
in this the Reformed Churches generally, including 
the English, were more or less inclined to agree 
with him. They had some reason. Public morals 
were in a dreadful state, and this was keenly felt, 
now that the new preaching had roused the public 
conscience, which the mediEeval Cliurch had so 
debauched with formal righteousness and easy 
payments for sin that the foulest crimes passed 
with no more censure than in the old pagan times. 
The new discipline was hideously severe and did 
infinite mischief ; but it was hardly more severe 
than the old would have been, if the Church had 
not preferred to make a traffic in sin. It was at 
least impartial. Magnates and even ministers had 
to do their public penance like other sinners. 
Neither the ministers of Geneva, nor the Scottish 
Kirk, nor the High Commission in England showed 
any respect of persons. None the less the system 
hardened the saints with formalism and spiritual 
pride, and drove the sinners to hypocrisy or despair. 
It was long before the Reformed Churches could 
shake ofl' the belief taken over from tlie Middle Ages 
that it was their duty to punish sin as sin with 
spiritual censures enforced by temporal penalties. 
But laymen were jealous of this dangerous power 
of excommunication, and moderate churchmen 
like Bullinger disoii-ned it. In German Switzer- 
land it was not allowed at all j in French Switzer- 
land (even in Geneva) and in Scotland it was not 
entrusted to purely clerical authorities. In Eng- 
land the frequency of excommunication and its 
misuses for secular offences were a standing 
grievance against the early Stuarts ; and the en- 
deavour of the Presbyterians to introduce the 
Scottish discipline was foiled by the laiiyers, the 
Independents, and the nation generally. 

On the other hand, there was a doctrine which 
often partly counteracted the natural dependence 
of a dominant sect upon the State. The holiness 
of the Church was nowhere more of a living truth 
than in the Reformed Churches, for they believed 
as firmly as an 5 ’ Romanist that it was ordained of 
Christ and guided by His Holy Spirit. Eternal 
predestination was a stiU mightier inspiration 
than the august tradition claimed by Rome, and 
there was no double standard of priests or monks 
to shel ter common sinners from its fullest claims. 
So the ministers could stand up as boldly as any 
popes or bishops against wickedness in high places, 
and they did so with a courage which, though not 
wanting, was less often seen in the more courtly 
Lutheran and English Churches. The Reformed 
had much more trial of persecution than the 
Lutherans, for the Peace of Augsburg left them 
alone to fight the hardest of the battle against the 
treachery of the savage Catholic revival. Small 
wonder if their zeal was often fierce and narrow, 
quarrelsome and overscrupulous. But they are 
not_ fully represented by such extremists ns 
Puritans, Covenanters, and Camisards, who were 


more or less demoralized by Stuart or Bourbon 
tyranny. H we look to more peaceful churches 
like those of Zurich or Strassburg, or even Geneva, 
or to the early stages of the Reformation in 
Scotland, we shall find greater moderation. 
Calirn himself charged the English Liturgy of 
1552 with nothing worse than tolerabiles incptiris, 
and the Scots used one like it (with ceremonies 
omitted and some freedom to the minister) till 
they were disgusted with all forms of prayer by 
the attempt of Laud and Charles to force an 
English form upon them. Bucer and even Laski 
urged Hooper in 1550 not to refuse the episcopal 
vestments, and in Elizabeth’s time Bullinger and 
Gualter gave plain counsel to the Puritans. The 
surplice, they said, was not used at Zurich, and 
they did not like it; but the queen’s enforcement 
of it was no reason for giving up their ministry. 

In one direction the Reformed Churches far 
excelled the rest. The appeal to Scripture made 
the study of Scripture a duty for all according to 
their powers ; so that instruction in religion had 
to be Doth deeper and more general than hereto- 
fore. The Reformers were conspicuously learned 
men. Luther himself was the greatest of German 
teachers ; Cranmer and J ewel were above com- 
parison with their opponents ; and Cahun was not 
only the best patristic scholar of his time, but the 
greatest commentator since Augustine. However 
they may have erred, it was not for want of diligent 
and faithful study of Scripture with all helps there- 
unto then attainable. And this learning they 
sought to spread among the people. They trans- 
lated the Bible, urged all to read it, and shaped 
the services for instruction as well as for devotion. 
The English Reformers did what they could, but 
were hindered by the rapacity of the nobles, who 
were much more inclined to plunder the old schools 
than to found new, and, moreover, saw no need of 
education for the lower classes. The Lutherans 
were less thorough in this as in other matters, and 
soon lost themselves in a jungle of controversies. 
The Cahunists did better. Geneva under Calvin 
and Beza was the centre of Protestant learning, 
and the village schools established by Knox and 
Melville gave Scotland such a system of general 
education as England has reached only in our oim 
time. 

4 . Results of the Reformation. — We are now in 
a position to survey the Reformation as a whole, 
and form some estimates of its results. Shortly, 
national Churches replaced the catholic Church, 
Scripture became the standard instead of tradition, 
and the individual gradually gained first religious, 
then civil, liberty. This was a revolution, and the 
greatest since the rise of Christianity, so that it 
called forth the most violent opposition, and was 
the occasion for enormous evils — the savage perse- 
cutions and wars of religion, the desolation of the 
Netherlands and Germany, and a long severance 
of the comity of Europe, north and south. Strict 
Romanists and strict Protestants were never 
heartily allied till 16SG, and the embers of religious 
hatred are not yet quenched. Even now the pope 
visiblj- prefers infidel Germany to heretic England. 
To the Reformation we owe further the religious 
divisions of N. Europe, the multitudinous sects of 
England and America, involving scandals without 
end to the unbelievers, and also the whole school 
of rationalists from Deism and the Aufklarung to 
the latest extravagances of the Germans and their 
imitators. To the Reformation again we owe the 
Tridentine reaction which (with some reform of 
scandals) consolidated the mediteval system into a 
firm barrier against all freedom in S. Europe. 
The age of the Jesuits and the Inquisition was 
brought to an end in the 18th cent, by the philo- 
sophic despots and the French Revolution, only to 
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be followed by something lower still. If there was 
much honest ignorance in the Middle Ages, there 
is much organized falsehood now. 

Of all these evils the Reformation was the occa- 
sion, and of some the cause ; and to these we may 
add the mischief done in the suppression of the 
monasteries and in the corruption of the upper 
classes by the plunder of the Church, the mischiefs 
caused by the too great subservience of the Lutheran 
and English Churches to the State. We now look 
at the other side. The abolition of a mischievous 
and sometimes unfriendly foreign authority gave 
the nations freedom to develop themselves, and 
made better order possible in both Church and 
State. What were scandals in the 18th cent, were 
matters of course in the 15th. National character 
became stronger and more earnest, and ^ined a 
new sense of duty from the new responsibility laid 
on every man when the new teaching abolished 
anricnlar confession, swept away a vast amount 
of superstition, and trading on superstition, and 
removed the poison from family life by its emphatic 
rejection of the ascetic ideal ; and all this was 
summed np in a rational worship constantly 
challenging comparison with an open Bible. 

Yet all this was but the prelude of the mighty 
evolution. The depth of meanlngin the principles 
of the Reformation was reached slowly and through 
many conSicts, and is not exhausted yet. The 
Reformers were men of their o^vn time, and took 
over 'from the Middle Ages many beliefs incon- 
sistent with their omi principles. They took over 
the old imperial conception of God as a despot in 
heaven, the old view of the gospel as a law of 
commands, the old belief in a ngid visible Church 
which could allow no dissent, and the old reliance 
on a penitential discipline enforced by the State. 
All these are finally inconsistent with the indi- 
vidualism of the Reionnation. A God who calls 
on us to judge the righteous judgment cannot be 
despotic, so that despotism and slavery on earth 
stand condemned. A gospel of free forgiveness — 
in technical language, justification by faith — 
cannot allow a visible Church with no salvation 
outside it. If freedom from Rome did not at once 
bring freedom in religion, it made the coming of 
that freedom certain by throwing back on every 
man the burden of seeking for truth from which 
the Church had relieved him. And freedom in the 
highest sphere carried freedom in the lower, some- 
times even for countries w’hich rejected the Refor- 
mation as well as Rome. The supremacy of con- 
science proclaimed by the Reformation meant 
freedom first for heterodoxy. Persecution on a 
large scale was made impossible in Germany by 
the Peace of Westphalia, in England by the 
Revolution, in France by Voltaire and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. But it meant also political 
freedom, and the growth of freedom is oringing 
the whole conception of government into better 
accord with the dirine ideal of goodness and un- 
selfishness, All Protestantstatesexceptretrograde 
Germany are seeking justice, and the Catnolic 
states nearly in proportion to their independence 
of Rome. The freedom won for criticism and 
science has been the occasion for many excesses ; 
but the broad result emerging is confusion to the 
twin powers of agnosticism inside and outside the 
Christian Church. Above all, the free appeal to 
history has shown that the gospel is vaster and 
more varied, freer and more loving, than our 
fathers knew. The Refonnation opened the way 
to a vision of God ; and the vision of God is the 
inspiration of men. 

Literaturb. — [D r. Gwatkin had finished this article, bat bad 
not added the literature, before his death. The following list 
has been prepared by the Editors.] 

The writings of the Reformers and the works of leading 
Church historians may be consulted for the historj* proper of 


the Reformation. Exhaustive lists of authorities will be found 
In the bibliwnraphies attached to The Cambrige ^lodem 
History, i.-iiC, Cambridge, 1902-0i. In vol. i.. The RenaU- 
tajiee, the section by W. Barry, describing ‘ Catholic Europe,* 
may ^ referred to, and that by H. C. Lea, on * The Eve of the 
Reformation,* is also valuable. ToL iL, JTie Re/nrmalion, gives 
the biatory of the movement In the different countries of Europe. 
VoLiii., entitled tA« IFcrr o/^fiyion, deals with those inter- 
national and other conflicts which owe their origin to the 
Reformation. 

Among books in which the ethical and other principles 
involved In the Re.bnnation are unfolded may be mentioned : 
CL Beard, The Reformation tn itj Relation to J/o<fmt Thoughi 
(HLy, London, 1SS3; A- E, Berger, Die Kultura^^faaben 
der Re/omatum?, Berlin, 1903; F. von Bezold, Gescfi. der 
devUchenRe/orTnation,do. 1S90;G. Bonet-Maury, Les Primir* 
teurs de la Riforme ti de la libeHi de conscience, Paris, 1901 ; 
Lord Bryce, The Holy Roman Rmpire, new and revised ed., 
London, 1901 ; M. Creighton, Hist, of the Papacy from the 
Great Schism to the Sad of Rome, new 6 vols., do. 1901 ; A. 
Hamack, IlisU of Dogma, Eog. tr., from Srd German ed., 
do. ISOi^, vol. vil. ; P. Imbart de la Tour, Let Originet de 
la R^forme, 2 vols., Paris, 1905-09; J. Janssen, Gesch. dei 
deiitrehen Volies seit dem Ansgang des iliUelaltrrs^^'ii, 8 vols., 
Freiburg im Br., 1891-94, Eng. tr., 16 vols., London, 1896-1910 ; 
J. KbsUin, Martin Luther: sein Leben uiid seine Sehriften^, 
ed. G. Kawerau, 2 vols., Berlin, 1003 ; T. M. Lindsay, A ffisL 
of the Reformation, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1906; Luther, fVrif 
Principles of the Reformation (the Ninety-five Theses and Three 
Primary Works of Luther), tr. and ed. with introds., H. Wace 
and C. A. Buchheim, London, 1SS3 ; A. O. Meyer, Studien zur 
Vorgeseh. der Refonnation, Munich, 1903; L. von Ranke, 
Deutsche GescK im Zeitalter der Reformation, 6 vols., Berlin, 
1S39-17, Eng. tr., 3 vols. (no more published), London, 1845-47 ; 
E. Troeltsch, ‘ProtestantUches Christentum und Kirche der 
Neureit,' in KuHur der Gegenicart, l iv. L, Leipzig, 1905; Q 
UUmann, Reformatoren tor der R^ormation'^, 2 vols., Gotha, 
1B66, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1874-77 ; H. B. Workman, The 
Dawn of the Reformation, London, lMl-02. 

The Roman Catholic view of the Reformation, Its causes and 
its consequences, is set forth in the following: H. S. Denlfie, 
Luther und Luthertum tn der ersten Sntiriekelunn-, 2 vols., 
Mtunz, 1904-09 ; F. A- Gasqnet, The Eve of the Reformation^, 
London, 1905; H. Grisar, Luther, tr. E. IL Lamond, ed. L 
Cappadelta, 6 vols., do. 1913-17; L. von Pastor, Gesch. der 
Pdpste seii dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, 6 vols., Freiburg im 
Br.. 1BS6-1913, Eng. tr., 12 vols.. London, 1891-1912. 

also artt. CAtvixtau, HcoDavors, Hitssites, Lmara, 
Pafact, PaoTESTAKnsM, Westerx CnuRcn. 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

REFORMATORIES. — See CElliiNOLOQy, 
Jin'ENiLE Criminals. 

REFORMED BAPTISTS.— See Disciples 
OF Chbist. 

REFORMED CHURCHES.— See PeoTES- 

TANTISM. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.— i. 
The name and its meaning. — At first the churches 
of this body were addressed as ‘ the Reformed 
Dutch Churches in New York and New Jersey.’ 
In 1789 the title, ‘ the Reformed Dutch Churches 
in North America,’ was given. The minutes of 
Synod at the adoption of the Constitution use the 
term, • the Dut^ Reformed Church in North 
America.’ But the name on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Constitution, printed in 1793, 
is ‘ tlie Reformed Dutch Church in the United 
States of America.’ The same title appears on 
the second edition of 1815. In subsequent editions 
it is 'the Reformed Dutch. Church of North 
America.’ The act of incorporation of the Synod 
in 1819 gives the name as ‘ the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church.’ In these terms the history 
and geographical position of the Church are out- 
lined. It was ‘Protestant’ in contrast with 
Roman Catholicism. It was ‘Reformed’ because 
it belonged to the school of Calvin rather than to 
that of Luther. It was ‘ Dutch ’ because Holland 
was the country of its origin. The expressions 
‘America,’ ‘North America,’ and ‘UnitecI States’ 
give the country of its development. In process 
of time the title was considered cumbersome, and 
the word ‘ Dutch ’ inappropriate, since the member- 
ship had become thoroughly American. In 1867 
the name was therefore changed to ‘ the Reformed 
Church in America.’ 
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2 , History. — (a) Period of the Dttich domina- 
tion {1623-04 ). — To the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, chartered in 1621, was committed the 
government of the Dutch colony on the hanks of 
the Hudson, called New Netherland. The policy 
of this company was to foster the Deformed 
religion in the Dutch colonial possessions. There- 
fore in 1623 the company sent Sebastian Jansen 
Krol, a comforter of the sick, to New Netherland. 
He conducted services according to the rites of the 
Church of Holland. 

Because the office of the company for New 
Netherland was in Amsterdam, the Classis of 
Amsterdam, hy the decree of 1624, took charge of 
the religious work of the colony. The first Dutch 
pastor, Jonas Michaelius, was sent out in 1628. 
In April of that year he organized a church of 50 
members in New Amsterdam. Peter Minuit, the 
governor, was an elder in this church. This was 
the beginning of Presbyterian church government 
in America. The church thus formed became the 
mother church of the denomination. It has had a 
continuous, recorded history from that day to this. 
With ample endowment and ten church buildings, 
it conducts a great work in the metropolis of the 
Western world. Its school is probably the oldest 
educational institution in the United States. 

Under the Dutch West India Company the 
Reformed Church was the Established Church of 
the colony. Other sects were tolerated, although 
Governor Stuyvesant showed personal hostility to 
them. Thirteen churches were founded, and 
sixteen ministers served during this period. Seven 
of these were on duty at the time or the surrender 
to the English in 1664. 

(6) Period 0 ^ struggle for civil independence 
{1664-nS7).~'By the terms of surrender the Dutch 
Church was assured of freedom. But the change 
of Government was a severe blow to it. Financial 
support from the State soon ceased. The Church 
owed civil allegiance to the English Government 
and ecclesiastical allegiance to the Classis of 
Amsterdam. The combination was fruitful of mis- 
understandings. Feiv people came from Holland, 
but many English poured into the colony. With- 
in the first twelve years after the surrender only 
one Dutch minister arrived. In 1676 only three 
Dutch ministers were in the country. The English 
governors obeyed the letter of the treaty granting 
freedom to the Dutch Church, but there was a 
tendency for the Church to become a mere organ 
of the civil power. Several incidents during the 
first generation of English rule taught the Reformed 
Church to be on its guard against encroachments 
on its liberties. 

The Revolution in England in 1688 produced 
the Leisler tragedy in New York. This made a 
sad division in the Dutch Church, in which the 
populace was ou the side of Leisler and the 
ministers and higher classes on the side of the 
Government. Governor Fletcher took advantage 
of this condition to advance the Episcopal Church 
at the e.xpense of the Dutch. At his request the 
Ministry Act was passed by the Assembly in 1693. 
This Act provided for the support by taxation of 
‘ a good, sufficient, Protestant minister ’ in each of 
the four southern counties of the province. The 
Dutch members of Assembly did not intend by 
this Act to establish the Episcopal Church, but 
Fletcher and several of his successors affected to 
consider the English Church established thereby, 
and much friction resulted. The Dutch Church of 
New York City, taldng alarm, obtained a charter 
for itself in 1696. By this the rights and liberties 
of that individual church were secured. It was 
therefore able to lend effective moral support in 
the struggle to other churches. The majority of 
the Dutch ministers stood their ground in all the 


tedious disputes with the governors, but a few 
surrendered their ecclesiastical independence from 
motives of personal ambition. 

In the fight against a State Establishment the 
Dutch Church ns a whole was at an advantage 
compared with other denominations. It was a 
National Church, not classed with ‘ Dissenters,’ 
able to appeal to the treaty rights of 1664. While 
no ‘Dissenting’ church could obtain a charter 
before the Revolutionary War, several Dutch 
churches secured this coveted primlege. The 
Dutch Church therefore won the victory in its 
contest with the royal governors. By the third 
decade of the 18th cent, the theoretical liberty of 
the earlier time had become actual. 

During these years the Church was growing. 
The natural increase of the Dutch population was 
great. Religious persecution drove French Hugue- 
nots nnd_ German Palatines to America. These 
united with the Reformed Church and became an 
important element in its life. By 1737 the thirteen 
churches of 1664 had become 65, and tbe seven 
ministers had become nineteen. There was need 
for more ministers, but to obtain them from 
Holland was difficult. It had always been con- 
trary to the policy of the Classis of Amsterdam to 
allow American ordinations. They grudgingly 
permitted a few with the understanding that they 
were not to become precedents. 

(c) Period of struggle for ecclesiastical independ- 
ence {1737-92 ). — Under the leadership of Theodorus 
Jacobus Frelinghuysen the religious movement 
known ns ‘ the Great Awakening ’ took a strong 
hold of the Dutch Church. This increased the 
desire for more ministers and loosened still further 
the weakening bond which held the Church to the 
Classis of Amsterdam. Frelinghuysen proposed 
that an institution to train young men for the 
ministry should be founded, and the churches 
organized into an Assembly to ordain them and 
perform other functions of an independent Church. 
In the year 1737 a plan for such an Assembly or 
Coetus was sent to Holland for approval. The 
Classis of Amsterdam doubted the ndsdom and 
ability of the American Church. They thought it 
better for them to unite with the Germans and 
Presbyterians. This plan came to naught. With 
the precedent of other American churches becom- 
ing independent before their eyes, after long delay, 
in 1747, they granted permission for the Dutch 
Church in America to form a Coetus. But this 
privilege was bound with such restrictions that 
it was practically worthless. Ordinations were 
allowed only by special permission, and appeals to 
Holland were granted. For six years this Coetus 
led an ineffectual life, and then in 1754 issued a 
declaration of independence. This offended some 
of the more conservative ministers, who seceded 
under the leadership of Domine Ritzema, senior 
minister of the Dutch Church of New York 
Ci^. 

The members of the new Classis or Coetus pos- 
sessed energy and piety. They professed rever- 
ence to the Classis of Amsterdam, but took their 
omi independent course. They ordained, when 
they thought proper, young men for service in the 
Dutch churches of America, and made strenuous 
efforts to found a college for the education of 
ministerial candidates. This they accomplished 
in 1766, when Queen’s College, afterwards Rutgers, 
obtained a charter. The seceded ministers called 
themselves ' the Conferentie.’ They were a minor- 
ity in number, but possessed tbe weight of age and 
scholarship. They professed to be the legitimate 
successors of the old Coetus, and they retained the 
records of that body. They emphasized their sub- 
ordination to the Classis of Amsterdam and were 
free in their criticisms of the Coetus brethren. 
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Yet they realized the necessity of theological 
edncation, and Domine Kitzema evolved the plan 
of a Dutch Divinity professorslup in the newly- 
organized King’s College, in New York City. The 

E lan was addled, hut the chair was never occupied. 

n 1764 the Gonferentie organized themselves into 
an ‘ .Assembly subordinate to the Classis of 
Amsterdam.’ The next year by special permission 
they ordained one young man. 

The Classis of Amsterdam did not understand 
conditions in America. At first they favonred the 
Conferentie, but in time they perceived that the 
freedom usurped by the Coetus was necessary to 
the life of the .American Church. John Henry 
Livingston, sometimes called ‘the father of the 
Reformed Church,’ was influential in enlightenin" 
them. A well-informed American, he stndicd 
tlieoloCT at the University of Utrecht in 1765-70. 
He took every opportunity to explain conditions 
in the American Church to members of the Cla.ssis 
of Amsterdam. On Livingston’s return to .America 
he became pastor in New York City, and the next 
year (1771) nnder his inflnence a peace conference 
was held. At this a plan of union, proposed bv 
the Classis of -A.msterdam, was presented. Both 
parties were tired of strife, and peace was obtained 
with surprising ease. The freedom desired hy the 
Coetus was secured, and the feelings of the Confer- 
entie were soothed by the adoption of names not 
connected with the old disagreements. An organ- 
ization, called a ‘ general body,’ was formed with 
power to ordain, and five ‘fecial bodies’ were 
grouped under it. The Church, now acknowledged 
independent, was about to enter upon a fall ecclesi- 
astical and religious life. 

But the clouds of the Revolutionary War were 
gathering, and the Reformed Church was directly 
in the track of the storm. The losses of the 
Church during that upheaval were great. Much 
property was destro;red and congregations were 
scattered. Within New York City a handful of 
Dutch Tories held sendee during its occupation by 
the British, although their pastors and most of 
their brethren had fled. 

-At the return of peace in 1783 the Church 
rapidly arose from its ruins. In 17S4 the inde- 
pendent names of Synod and Classis were assumed 
without further regard to conservative feelings. 
The same year Livingston was chosen professor 
of Theology in connexion with his New York 
pastorate. In I7SS a committee was appointed to 
translate the standards of doctrine, liturgy, and 
the rules of order of the Dutch Church into 
English. They were to reidse such statements as 
did not suit the free conditions in America. This 
was accomplished in 1792, and the next year the 
work was issued. Thus the organization of the 
independent Church was completed and the Church 
began its national life. Letters between the mother 
Church in Holland and the daughter Church in 
America were occasionally sent for about a score 
of years, but the custom gradually fell into disuse. 

£)uring the colonial period about 150 churches 
were organized, and about 150 ministers served in 
the Dutch Church. 

(rf) Period of the independent American Church 
{1791-1918 ). — The life of the Reformed Church in i 
America during the years of its national existence 
has been similar to that of other Preshyterian 
bodies within the United States. The £nglish 
language is generally used, and the membership 
has been drawn from Evangelical Christians of 
every name. It is not uncommon in the cities to 
find that the members of an individual Reformed 
church trace their ecclesiastical ancestry to a dozen 
different sources. The general public does not dis- 
tinguish it from its Presbyterian neighbours. 

In 1846 the Reformed Church received a stream 


of emigration from Holland which increased its 
numbers, and caused the flavour of the Dutch 
Reformation to prolong its life in the Middle West. 
The Church had always been strong in New York 
and New Jersey. These immigrants founded about 
200 churches in the region of which Chicago is the 
centre, and have extended their inflnence to the 
Pacific coast. 

There have been a few secessions from the Re- 
formed Church. In 1822 Solomon Froeligh and 
four suspended ministers, being more conservative 
in doctrme than their brethren, organized ‘ the 
True Reformed Dutch Church.’ This became 
extinct in 1890. In 1882 another secession of 
certain Hollanders in the west took place. They 
were displeased because the Synod would not take 
action against Freemasonry. They ioined with 
others to form ‘ the Christian Reformed Church.’ 

The Reformed Church in America has always 
been interested in missionary effort. In the 
generation sncceeding the Revolutionary War the 
church of New Y ork &ty received constant appeals 
for aid from weak chunmes. To these she seldom 
turned a deaf ear. Several Domestic Mission 
Societies were organized at different times, and 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Church was 
bom in 1831. Its chief work is to aid feeble 
churches and to organize new ones in proper places. 
Many of the strong churches of the denomination 
have received aid from it in their infancy. The 
first ye.ar of its existence its income was $5,400. 
In the year 1915 it received $197,555.55. 

Foreign missionary work has received unusual 
attention. The first society for this purpose was 
organized in 1796. From 1826 to 1832 the Re- 
formed Church worked in union with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
From 1832 to 1857 its relation with that board 
was that of co-operation. Since 1857 the Reformed 
Church has conducted its foreign mission work in- 
dependently but ivith hearty co-operation with 
other Churches in the foreign" field. The receipts 
of this board in 1915 were $300,752.51. The hoard 
at present maintains five missions, viz. Amoy, 
China, 1842; Arcot, India, 1853; N. Japan, 1859; 
S. Japan, 1859 ; .Arabia, originally an independent 
mission, 1889, but adopted by the board m 1S94. 
The women of the Church also maintain foreign 
and domestic mission boards. 

Other boards of the Church are; the Board of 
Direction, which has charge of the property of the 
Synod ; the Board of Education, which aids young 
men studying for the ministry and assists m the 
support of certain educational institutions ; the 
Board of Pnblication and Bible AVork ; the Dis- 
abled Ministers’ Fund and the AVidows’ Fund. 

In 1915 there were reported 718 churches with 
126,847 communicant members, served by 750 
ministers. 

3- The doctrine and polity of the Reformed 
Church in America. — 'The Constitution of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, decreed by the 
Synod of Dort (1618-19), was formally adopted by 
the Reformed (jhurch in .America in 1771. That 
Constitution then contained the following ele- 
ments : the Belgic Confession of Faith, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism and the compendium of the same, 
the liturgy, the canons of tlie Synod of Dort, and 
the rules of Church government. 

The standards of doctrine have remained un- 
changed, but the Church has been little troubled 
ivith heresy. It has been conservatively progres- 
sive in the interpretation of these Etandar(&. 'The 
Constitution and the liturgy have been revised in 
1833, 1874, and 1916. Certain portions of the 
liturgy are optional. Some of these have fallen 
into general disuse. But certain portions are re- 
guir^ ; they are generally admired and perhaps 
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nre the most distingiiislung feature in the services 
of the Reformed Cliurch. 

Tlie form of government is of tlie Presbyterian 
tr-pe, lirst proposed hy Calvin and adopted by the 
Netherland cimrehes in 156S. It requires four 
classes of officers in the church : ministers, teachers 
(of theolog}’). elders, and deacons. 

The unit of government is the Consistory ruling 
the individual church. A group of churches forms 
a Classis. Of this body the ministers and an elder 
representing each church are members. In 1915 
there were 37 Classes in the Reformed Church of 
America. Above the Classis is the Particular 
Synod, of which there are four. The General 
Synod is the supreme court. It has held regular 
annual sessions since 1812. It was incorporated in 
1819. 

While lor-ing its own doctrine and method, the 
Reformed Church has always been charitable 
towards other views and methods, and ready to 
labour hand in hand with every other denomina- 
tion of Evangelical Christians. 

4. Educational institutions. — The Reformed 
Church has always insisted upon an educated 
ministry. Its institutions of learning are ns 
follows: (1) Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1766 ; its name was changed from Queen’s 
to Rutgers in 1825 ; it is the State college of Now 
Jersey and since 1865 is no longer under the con- 
trol of the General Synod ; (2) the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J., 1784 ; this is 
perhaps the oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States ; it has been located at Now Bruns- 
wick, N.J., since 1810, when Livingston, who had 
been both pastor in New York and professor of 
Theology, resigned from his pastorate and removed 
to New Brunswick to devote hU entire time to 
teaching; (3) Hope College and the Western 
Theological Seminary. I860, both located at 
Holland, Michigan. Besides these the Church has 
several schools of lower gTddo in America and 
important institutions upon its mission fields. 

LtirRATtmt— I. Sowexs.— Doeummlorv nitt. 0/ the Slate 
of Sew York, * Tols., Albany, 1850-51 ; DocumertU relalinp to 
the Colonial HieL of Sew York, 14 vols., do. 1856-S3; Pan 
Rensselaer^ Bowier ilSS, cd. A. J. F. van Laor^^Kcw York, 
190S ; Bcclesiastieal Records of the State of Seio York, G vols., 
Albany, 1001-05; ytinnlrs 0/ the Coetus, 1707-71; J/tntdM of 
the Provisional Synod, 1771-03 ; Rinutes of the General Synod, 
1704-1016; Constitution of the Reformed Protestant Vutch 
Church, New York, 1703 (many odd. since); E. T. Corwin, 
Digest of Constitutional and Synodical Legislation of the 
Reformed Church in Arrserica, New York, 1006. 

II. SISTOKTES, — J. K. Brodhead, Hist, of the State of h'ew 
York, 2 vols.. New York, 1S53-71; E. B. 0'Callac;han, Seto 
Setherland, 2 vols., do. 1553 ; E. T. Corwin, A Jlantuil of the 
Reformed Church in America*, do. 1002, American Church 
Hist, Series, voL vlii., do, 1505; D. D. Demarest, The Re, 
formed Church in America, New York, 1500; Centennial 
Discourses of the Reformed Church in America^, do. 1377 ; 
Centennial of the Theological Seminary, Sew Brunswick, 

do. 1855. Charles E. Corwin. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — ^This religious denomination, which 
was formerly known ns ‘the German Reformed 
Church,’ is derived from the Reformed Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland. In government it 
holds to the Presbyterian system. Its confession 
of faith is the Heidelberg Catechism. It developed 
‘the Mercersburg Theology,’ one of the phases of 
American theological thought. 

Individual members of the Reformed Church 
emigrated to America early in the I7th century. 
Peter Minuit, the leader of the Swedish colony 
which in 1638 settled on the banks of the Delaware, 
had been a ruling elder of one of the Reformed 
churches of the German city of Wesel. Among 
the Hollanders who founded New York there were 
not a few Germans, but these generally identified 
tliemselves with the Reformed Dutch churches. 
In the southern colonies there were German and 
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French Reformed among the earliest settlers. 
Wherever Episcopalians or Presbyterians had 
occupied the field, they rarely attempted a 
separate organization. In Pennsylvania Reformed 
families are known to have settled before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

About 1709 German Reformed people began to 
arrive in America in great numbers. Most of 
these were natives of the Palatinate on the Rhine 
or of neighbouring provinces, though there were 
also many Swiss. The principal cause of this 
extensive migration was no doubt a desire on the 
part of the immigrants to better their worldly 
condition. In the Palatinate great distress was 
directly or indirectly the result of the French 
wars which had devastated the land. Even after 
peace had been declared there was no immediate 
improvement. Finally came the terrible winter 
of 1708-09, which greatly increased the distress. 
It was reported that Queen Anne had invited 
the suffering Palatines to emigrate to the British 
colonies. 

•Then,’ says F. LShcr, ‘men looked into each other’s faces 
and said : “ Let us go to America, and if we perish, wo perish.” ’i 

The condition of Switzerland was hardly more 
encouraging than that of the Rhine conntrj'. The 
people complained that great numbers of foreign 
refugees had crowded into Switzerland ; and, as 
many of these were skilled labourers, thej’ uninten- 
tionally deprived the natives of their means of 
subsistence. As early ns 1663 Peter Fabian, of 
Bern, sent out b3’ the English Carolina Company, 
visited Carolina in the hope of establishing a 
settlement, but he docs not appear to have been 
successful. In 1710 Christoph von Graffenried and 
Micbell, natives of Bern and sailing from England, 
founded Newhem, in N. Carolina. About 1730 
tho stream of Swiss immigiation turned northward, 
and in E. Pennsylvania the Swiss became especially 
numerous. There were no doubt some of them 
among the Palatines who went from Amsterdam 
to London in 1709 ; but the Swiss generally sailed 
directly from Rotterdam to America, and pur- 
chased land soon after they reached their destma- 
tion. 

The estimates of the extent of the German and 
Swiss immigration to America in the 18th cent, 
difler. Isolated settlements were founded here 
and there from Canada to Georgia, and for a long 
time there was little communication between them. 
Theodor Poesche, a careful authority, puts the 
number in America before the Revolution of 1776 
at 200,000, A. B. Faust- at 225,000. About the 
middle of the 18th cent, there may have been 
30,000 members of the German Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania alone, but it is evident that 
nothing like that number was gathered into con- 
gregations. It was, however, in that province 
that the Germans were most numerous, and it is 
there that we find the beginnings of a general 
organization of the Reformed Churches. 

The history of this denomination may be com- 
prehended in five periods. 

I. 1709-46 : Isolated congregations. — This 
period is characterized by the founding of congre- 
gations and the beginning of missionarj’ activity. 
The earlier portion is very obscure. Religious 
services were held in private houses, or sometimes 
in the open air. In the absence of regular 
ministers, sermons were read by schoolmasters or 
other intelligent laymen. Among the best known 
of these schoolmasters was Thomas Schley, the 
ancestor of Admiral "Winfield Scott Schley and the 
founder of Frederick City, Md. He was singled 
out by Schlatter as the best teacher he had found 

1 Geseh, end Zustdnde der Deutsehen in Amerika, Leipzig, 
1855, ! Gottingen, 1855, p. 42. 

7 The German Hlement in the United States, I. 285. 
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in America, edifying ‘the congregation on every 
Lord’s Day by means of singing and reading God’s 
Word and printed sermons. 

John Frederick Haeger (1684-1722) was the 
earliest missionary. He was ordained by the 
bishop of London on 20th Deo. 1709, at the solicita- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, ‘for service among the 
Palatines, New York.’ He laboured in the settle- 
ments on the Hudson and began to build a church, 
but did not live to complete it. His father, John 
Henry Haeger, an ordained minister who had been 
rector of tlie Latin school at Siegen, in Nassan- 
Dillenberg, followed him to America in 1714, and 
became pastor in Virginia at a village, named 
Germanna, which had been built by certain miners 
who had been brought over by Governor Spotts- 
wood. 

In Pennsylvania the earliest missionary labour 
appears to have been performed by a Hollander. 
At Neshaminy, in Bucks county, there was a 
Reformed Dutch church — the only one in the 
province — and from its records it appears that its 
pastor, Paulus Van Vlecq, on 29th May 1710, 
visited the (German) settlement at Skippach, 
where he baptized several children, and on 4th 
June of the same year ordained elders and deacons 
at White Marsh. These were probably the earliest 
German Reformed churches in Pennsylvania, 
though it is possible that some sort of organization 
may nave been almost simultaneously established 
at Germantomi and Falkner Swamp. 

Samuel Guldln (1664-1745) was a Swiss minister 
who arrived in Pennsylvania in 1710. He had 
been associate pastor of the cathedral church at 
Bern, but was removed from his charge for Pietism. 
In America he seems to have lived in retirement, 
though he preached occasionally in Germantown. 
He published three small volumes, treating prin- 
cipally of his unhappy European experiences. 

In 1726 the congregations at Falkner Swamp, 
Skippach, and White Marsh, after seeking in vain 
for a regular minister, extended a call to John 
Philip Boehm, who had previously served as their 
‘reader.’ His ministry proved successful, and, 
after communications with the Classic of Amster- 
dam, he was ordained in 1729 by Dutch ministers 
of New York. John Philip Boehm (1683-1749), 
whose indefatigable activity and great importance 
for the Reformed Church in the U.S. have been 
recently established by W. J. Hinke,* had been a 
parochial teacher at Worms, and came to America 
about 1720. He prepared for his congregations a 
constitution, which was approved by the synods of 
Holland and was long regarded as a model. He 
was the author of several vigorous controversial 
pamphlets and founded many congregations, his 
missionary journeys extending from the Delaware 
river almost to the Snsqumianna. Profoundly 
impressed by the helpless condition of the churches 
of Pennsylvania, he appealed for aid to the synods 
of Holland, and it was greatly by his influence 
that the European churches were aivakened to a 
sense of their duty towards their brethren beyond 
the sea. 

In 1727 George Michael Weiss (1700-63), an 
ordained minister, arrived at Philadelphia. He 
had been commissioned by the Ober-Consistorium 
of Heidelberg to accompany 400 Palatines to 
America as their leader and guide. In the year 
of his arrival he organized the Reformed Church of 
Philadelphia. In 1730 he accompanied Jacob Reiff 
on a journey to Europe, to collect money and 
books for several destitute churches, returning to 
America the following year. He subsequently 
served a charge in the province of New York, but 
finally returned to Pennsylvania. 

J Lettfrs and Reports of the Rev. John Philip Boehm. 


John Peter Miller (1710-96) and John Bar- 
tholomew Rieger (1707-69), both natives of the 
Palatinate, arrived in 1730. After serving in the 
Reformed Church for several years. Miller joined 
the Seventh. day Baptists and became the head of 
a monastic institution at Ephrata. Rieger sub- 
sequently studied medicine, and, though he was 
at times active in the work of the Church, was in 
later years best known as a physician. 

The name of John Henry Goetschius (1718-74) 
frequently appears in early congregational records. 
His father, Mauritz Goetschius, who had previously 
been pastor at Saletz, in the canton of Zurich, 
Switzerland, came to America in 1735, accompanied 
by his family. He died not long after landing in 
Philadelphia, and his son, John Henry, soon after- 
wards began to preach with great acceptance, 
though he was only seventeen years old. In 1736 
he claimed to be pastor of twelve congregations. 
In later years he became an eminent minister in 
the Reformed Dutch Church. His brotlier-in-law, 
John Conrad Wirtz, also became a minister, and is 
regarded as the founder of the Reformed Church 
in the city of York, Pennsylvania. 

In 1742 several Reformed ministers joined with 
Count Zinzendorf in the organization of the ‘Con- 
gregation of God in the Spirit.’ It was proposed 
to unite the German denominations (Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Moravian) in a higher unity with- 
out destroj-ing their identity. Until 1748 this 
organization laboured earnestly, especially among 
the Reformed and Lutherans, but the movement 
finally proved unsuccessful, and most of its 
adherents identified themselves with the Morav- 
ians. The most eminent of the Reformed ministers 
who belonged to the ‘Congregation’ were Henry 
Antes, John Bechtel, Christian H. Rauch, Jacob 
Lischy, and John Brandmiller. 

2. 1746-93: Denominational organization.— The 
leading event of this period was the founding of 
the ‘ Coetus,’ by Michael Schlatter, in 1747. For 
eighteen years the Church of Holland had been 
directly interested in the German churches of 
Pennsylvania ; but nothing had been done to 
secure a general organization. It was believed 
that the American churches were not ready for 
the establishment of an independent Synod ; and 
it was, therefore, suggested that an advisory body, 
composed of ministers and delegated elders, should 
ns soon as possible be organized. This body was 
to be knoivn ns the ‘ Coetus,’ or ‘ Convention ’ — a 
term ivhich was first applied by John h Lasco to a 
weekly conference of ministers which he established 
in 1544 at Emden, in Germany. 

There were certain difficulties which may at first 
have appeared almost insurmountable. The Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania were not of Dutch speech or 
nationality ; they had not been trained to acknow- 
ledge the national Confessions of the Netherlands, 
and it would have required much labour to bring 
them into full accord with their new ecclesiastical 
relations. A man was needed who could speak 
the language of both nationalities, who was willing 
to be the confidential agent of the Dutch SjTiods, 
and might serve as a personal link between the 
Old World and the Neiv. There was, therefore, 
great rejoicing when a young Swiss minister 
appeared and offered to undertake the work. 

Michael Schlatter (1716-90), a native of St. Gall, 
belonged to a prominent family and was thoroughly 
educated. Having spent a part of his youth in 
Holland, he was familiar with the language of 
that country. After his ordination to the ministry 
he preached for several years in his native country ; 
but, having heard of the necessities of the American 
churches, he went to Holland and was commis- 
sioned by the synods of Holland to undertake the 
work of organizing them. Nine days after receiv- 
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ing his commission lio set sail for America, wiiero 
he arrived on 1st Aug. 1746. In his American 
work he manifested extraordinary energy and 
perseverance. He made extensive missionary 
journeys, organized tliirleen pastoral charges, and 
convened the first Coctus in Philadolpliia on 20th 
Sept. 1747, with four ministers and 28 elders in 
attendance. The ministers, besides Sclilatter, 
were Boelim, Weiss, and Rieger. From this time 
tiie Coetns met annually, its proceedings being 
sent to Holland for revision and approval. 

In 1751 and 1754 Schlatter visited Europe in the 
interest of the American churches. Eis first 
mission proved remarkably successful. In one 
ye.ar he wrote and published his Ajmcal, attended 
many conferences in Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland, induced six young ministers to 
accompany him on his return to America, and 
collected £12,000, the interest of which was to bo 
applied to the destitute churches of Pennsylvania 
and schools. The ministers who accompanied 
Schlatter to America were Philip William Ottcr- 
bein, John Jacob Wissler, John Waldschmidt, 
Theodore Frankenfeld, Henry William Stoy, and 
John Casper Rubel. 

Schlatter’s enthusiasm proved contagious, and 
Da\-id Thomson, pastor of the English church at 
Amsterdam, went to England to plead for the 
establishment of schools among the Germans of 
Pennsylvania. He was very successful, and it is 
said that the king gave a personal contribution of 
£1000. A number of so-callcd ‘Charity schools’ 
were founded in Pennsylvania, and Schlatter was 
made superintendent of this educational move- 
ment, a position which he filled till 1756. Ho was 
for some years a chaplain in the Royal American 
Regiment of infantry, and subsequently lived in 
retirement near Philadel[ihia. 

The Coctus increased slowly. ‘The fathers’ in 
Holland sent a number of missionaries, who had, 
almost without exception, been well educated in 
German universities. They refused, however, to 
grant to the American body the privilege of con- 
ferring the rite of ordination, and tins led to 
frequent disagreements. A considerable number 
of ministers failed to become members of Coctus. 

Among the most prominent members of Coetus 
were the following: J. Conrad Steiner {1707-62), 
author of several volumes of sermons ; Philip 
William Otterbeinf 1726-1813), pastor in Baltimore, 
who, under the influence of the Methodist revival, 
founded religious societies from which the denomi- 
nation of ‘the United Brethren in Christ' was 
developed; J. Daniel Gros (1737-1812), professor 
in Columbia College, New York, and author of 
an important philosophical work (in English) ; C. 
D. Weyberg and William Hcndel, two ministers 
who united, in 1787, with several Lutheran pastors 
in fonnding at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Franklin 
College, so named in honour of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was the largest individual contributor to its 
endowment. 

The leading independent minister was John 
Joachim Zubly (1724-81), of Savannah, Georgia, 
an author, and elected in 1775 a member of the 
Continental Congress. In 1787 the Reformed 
ministers of S. Carolina joined with several 
Lutheran ministers in forming a union which 
received the double name of ‘ Corpus Evangelioum ’ 
and ‘ Unio Ecclesiastica.’ This movement is inter- 
esting principally from the fact that it anticipated 
the Prussian Church union of 1817 in some 
iinportant particulars. 

Daring this period the Coetus remained warmly 
attached to the Church of Holland. In 1770 an 
attempt to unite the German and Dutch Reformed 
elements in a General Synod was defeated by the 
Germans on the ground of gratitude to ‘ the 


fathers’ in Holland and particularly to the Classis 
of Amsterdam. In the war of the Revolution, 
when communication with Europe was much 
interrupted, the American churches learned to 
depend upon their own resources. In 1792 the 
Coetus abandoned the custom of sendingits minutes 
to Holland for revision. Tho period of depend- 
ence was at an end and the Coetus by its own act 
became an independent Synod. 

3- 1793-1820 ; The independent denominational 
organization. — About twenty ministers united in 
tho organization of tho Synod which met at 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1793. The condition of the Church 
at that time could hordly be called encouraging. 
Congregations had grown numerous, but were 
apathetic. Tho pioneers had passed away, and 
the younger ministers were imperfectly educated. 
No provision had been mode for higher education, 
and the number of candidates for the ministry was 
small, so that extensive districts were left without 
pastors. Important congregations called pastors, 
without much discrimination, from other denomina- 
tions, and tho people were in danger of being 
alienated from the faith of their fathers. The 
introduction of the English language was resisted 
bj' the older generation and led to serious conflict. 
Pastors generally laid stress on catechetical instruc- 
tion, but the establishment of Sunday schools was 
viewed with suspicion, ns were all so-called 
Mothodistic methods. The faith of tho people was 
mainly traditional, and the prevailing theology 
was that of the Cocceian or Federalistic school. 
The Church, however, grew by natural increase, 
and n new and brighter era was ahead of it. 

4. 1820-63 : Consolidation and development, 
educational institutions and liturgical worship. — 
At the beginning of this period tho number of 
ministers had increased to 70, and it was found 
dilflcult to bring them together nt synodical 
meetings. It was, therefore, determined to divide 
tho Synod into eight Classes, which held their 
earlicstmeetingsin 1820, From this time onwards 
the Synod was a delegativo body chosen by the 
Classes. The Classis of Ohio, on account of the 
Synod’s refusal to grant to the Classes the privilege 
of conferring the nte of ordination, became in 1823 
a separate body, known as the ‘ Synod of Ohio.’ 
In this position it remained until the organization 
of the General Synod in 1863. Heidelberg College 
nt TilBn, Ohio, was founded in 1850. In 1820 
a plan was adopted for the establishment of 
a Theological Seminary, which was opened nt 
Carlisle, Pa., 1825, with Lewis Mayer as the first 
professor of 'Theology. Mayer wrote A Jlistory of 
tho Reformod Church and valuable monographs. 

In 1825 James R. Reily, one of tho zealous 
friends of tho Seminary, visited Germany to solicit 
contributions towards an enterprise that was so 
intimately related to the welfare of emigrants 
from the fatherland. He scoured a good library 
and a considerable sura of money. Among the 
most liberal contributors was His Majesty 
Frederick III. of Prussia. In 1829 the Seminary 
was removed to York, Pa., and in 1837 to Mercers- 
bnrg, Pn. Two years before (1835), this small town, 
afterwards to become famous, was made the seat 
of Marshall College. 

Frederick Augustus Rauch (1806-41), the first 
president of Marshall College and associate pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, had served a 
short time as professor extraordinary at Giessen, 
in Germany, and had just been appointed a full 
professor at Heidelberg when, on account of 
political troubles, he was compelled to leave his 
fatherland. He had been a favourite pupil of the 
great eclectic philosopher, Carl Daub, and, though 
he was recognized as a Hegelian, many elements 
of his thinking were derived from Schelling and 
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others of his great contemporaries. In theolo^ 
ho was orthodoXi and he had been ordained to the 
rainistrT. At Jlercersburg he wrote his Psychology 
(New York, 1846) and had be^un a treatise on 
ajsthetics, when he died suddenly on 2nd March 
IS'tl 

In' 1839 Mayer retired from Ids professorship, 
and in 1840 John Williamson Kevin was elected 
his successor. He was at that time professor in 
the (Presbyterian) Western Theological Seminar}- 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and was already known as 
an earnest student of German philosophy and 
theology. . t, i 

Kevin was bom in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on 20th Feb. 1803, and died at Lancaster on 
6th June 1SS6. He graduated at Union College, 
Kew York, and studied theology at Princeton. 
Before going to Pittsburgh he had been assistant 
teacher of theology at Princeton, and had pub- 
lished his Summary of Biblical Antiquities (Phila- 
delphia, 1828). In accepting the invitation to 
Mereersburg he was convinced that he was called to 
perform an important task, and his transition to 
the Befonned Church was fully approved by his 
Presbyterian associates. For many years Kei-in 
was the head of the institution at Mereersburg. 
The books which he wrote, though fe w in number, 
had great influence in his denomination. His 
tract The Anxious Bench (Chambersburg, Pa., 
1843) aroused wide attention, and his book The 
Mystical Presence (Philadelphia, 1846) presented 
the real spiritual presence in the Lord’s Supper. 
He was a profound thinker and a powerful con- 
troversial theologian. From 1849 to 1853 he 
edited the Mereersburg Beview, and most of his 
theological articles appeared in that periodical. 

In 1843 the Synod, convened at Lebanon, Pa., 
elected.F. W. Krummaoher, of Elberfeld, Prassia, 
to become Bauch’s successor at Mereersburg. 
Benjamin S. Schneok and Theodore L. Hofieditz 
went to Germany to present the call, and their 
visit attracted much attention in Berlin and other 
cities. M^en Kmmmacher declined the call, the 
attention of the commissioners was diverted by 
Keander, Tholuck, Julius Muller, and Krummacher 
to Philip SchaS’l 1819-93), who was at that time a 
privatdocent in the University of Berlin. On this 
recommendation SohaflT was elected professor of 
Theology at Winchester, Va., on 19th Oct. 1843, 
and came to America the following year. 

SchalFs inauguml address. The Principle of 
Protestantism, published with an Introduction by 
Kevin (Chamhersburg, Pa., 1845), defended the 
doctrine of historical development, a theory at 
that time considered dangerous by many Gennan 
Keformed ministers. For this reason and on 
account of alleged Boman Catholic tendencies, the 
inaugural was made the ground of a charge of 
heresy. Schaflf was tried before the Synod and 
acqmtted by a practically unanimous vote. 

Through the teachings of Kevin and Schaff 
Mereersburg became widely kuon-n as the seat of 
the ‘ Mereersburg Theologj-.’ Misrepresented as 
a Bomanizing movement in sympathy with the 
Tractarianism of Oxford, it really was strongly 
Protestant, but stood for a high view of the 
Church and her ordinances and not for any peculiar 
system of divinity. Stress was laid upon the 
liturgical element in worship, the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and the 
importance of the early Church Fathers. Kevin’s 
articles on ‘ Early Christianity ’ and on ‘ Cyprian ’ 
in the Mereersburg Bevieio (1851, 1852) helped to 
increase the unrest which SchafTs inaugural had 
stirred up. 

Schaff w.'is active in literary labour as well as in 
the class room. He stated his views of historical 
development in IFAuf is Church Sistoryl (Phila- 


delphia, 1846), and published his History of the 
Apostolic Church (first in German, Mereersburg, 
1851,* Leipzig, 1854, Eng. tr., Kew York, 1853) and 
his History of the Christiarr Church, 1 S.D.-600 A.D. 
(2 vols., Kew York, 1858-67), a German Hymn- 
book (1859) still used in the worship of the German 
Befonned and Presbyterian Churches of the 
United States, and other works. Kevin resigned 
his professorship in 1851, subsequently becoming 
president of Franklin and Mar^all College, the 
chief literary institution of the Church. Schaff 
remained in Mereersburg tiU 1863. 

Influenced by the e.\-ample of these teachers, 
many younger men engaged in literary work and 
became prominent as authors and Church leaders — 
H. A. Bomberger, E. V. Gerhart, Henry Harbaugh, 
Thomas C. Porter, George W. Williard, and 
Jeremiah I. Good. In 1851 Catawba College was 
founded at Kewton, K. Carolina. In 1853 
Marshall College was removed to Lancaster and 
consolidated with Franklin under the title of 
Franklin and Marshall College. In 1871 the Theo- 
logical Seminary was removed from Mereersburg to 
Lancaster, where both institutions have since been 
successfully conducted. During this period also 
the Church was greatly disturbed over the prepara- 
tion and use of a Liturgy, Schaff being one of 
the leaders in the preparation of the book (Phila- 
delphia, 1857). 

Missionary work in the West was successful, 
especially among the Germans. In 1860 a colony 
of emigrants from Lippe-Detmold founded the 
Mission House at Franklin, Wis., which has 
become an important centre of missionary activity. 

S. 1863-1918: The peaceful growth of the 
Church. — The year 1863 was distinguished by the 
tercentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Cate- 
cliism. There were several largely attended con- 
ventions, at which essays were read which were 
afterwards published in English and German in 
the Tercenterxary Monument (Chambersburg and 
Philadelphia, 1863). A memorial edition of the 
Heidelberg Catechi^ in three languages was also 
published (The Heidelberg Catechism in German, 
Latin, and English, nith Introd. by J. W. Kevin, 
Kew York, 1863, Bonn, 1864, and Der Hcidelbergcr 
Catechismus, nach der ersten Ausgabe von 156S, 
etc., Philadelphia, 1863, rev. ed. 1866). 

In the same year the General Synod was 
organized by the union of the Eastern and Western 
Synods. During their long separation these 
bodies had developed local peculiarities, and there 
were disagreements on the general subject of 
cultns. As early ns 1847 a Liturgical Committee 
had been appointed by the Eastern Synod, and 
several proposed orders of service were published. 
During the heated controversy over the subject 
Ursinus College was founded, in 1869, by Bom- 
berger. In 1879 the controvert was concluded by 
the appointment of a Peace Commission, which 
also prepared the order of worship now generally 
used. There is no disposition to abridge the 
freedom of worship, and the use of the Liturgy is 
not compulsory. 

The Keformed Church is connected with the 
‘Alliance of Keformed Churches holding to the 
Presbyterian System,’ and is greatly interested in 
the establishment of a closer federation. There 
have been several efforts for an organic union with 
the Keformed Church in America (Dutch) (q.v.), 
but these have hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
principally on account of a diflerence in doctrinal 
standards. A movement for the union of the 
Church with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
of America came to an end in 1915 ; 220 presby- 
teries had voted in favour, but the majority of the 
Cl^es Avas against it. In 1869 the foreign patrial 
adjective, ‘ German,’ was removed from the official 
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title of the Church. In spite of difficulties and 
trials, the Reformed Church in the Ciiitod States 
has greatly increased in numbers and influence. 
In 1916 there were, in connexion with the General 
S 5 'Eod, 9 district synods, 1213 ministers, 1769 con- 
gregations, and 320,459 communicants, with con- 
trihutions for congregational purposes of $2,201,545 
and for benevolence $680,450. There are missions 
in Japan and Chinn, with G schools. Of the 
sjmods 6 are prevailingly English, and 3 wholly 
&glish. There are 15 theological seminaries and 
colleges, and 26 recognized periodicals. Five 
orphan homes and a deaconess home are main- 
tained. 

The Reformed Chnrcii is sincerely attached to 
its ancient standards, hut also believes in the 
principle of progress. Its theology is Christo- 
centric — an attitude ■ndiich has found elaborate 
and systematic expression in E. V. Gerliart’s 
Institutes of the Christian Eeligion (2 vols.. New 
York, 1S91-94, with Introd. % Philip Schall). 
Rolipous services are conducted according to the 
general order of the Church year. Confirmation is 
practised, not ns a sacrament but as an appropriate 
rite attendant upon admission to the Church. Its 
attitude towards other Christian denominations is 
fraternal. 

LrreRATCKt— L. Mayer, Hist, of the Cermon Ite/ormed 
Churchy Philadelphia, IMl : J. W. Nevin, UieL and Genius of 
the lieideth^ Catechism^ Chambcrsbnrf;, Pa., 1847; P. Schalf, 
Per deuteehe Kirehei\frettnd, 111., Merceraburv, Pa., 1680; H, 
Harbauph, The Life cf ilichacl Schtatter^ Philadelphia, 3657, 
The Fathers of the Reformed CAwrcA, 2 vola,, I.anca3tcr, Pa., 
1S57; 3, 1, Good, Karla Fathers of the fief armed Church, 
Reaihn?, Vo., 1K7 ; J. H. Dobbs, flistaric ftanual of the 
Sefarmed Church of the G,S., Lancaster, Pa., 1SS5. Hist, of the 
Keformed Church, German, Ncn* York. 1605, The Reformed 
Church in Fcnnsplcania, Lancaster, Pa., 1002 ; Jfinules and 
Letters of the Coetus of the German Reformed Canarefjatimis in 
Fennsylcania, nhf-lfDt, Philadelphia, 1903; W. j. Hinke, 
Letters anti Reports of the Rec. John FhlKp Roehm, tr. and ed. 
In ./oumai o/(AePrr»i. Uiel. Sue., Philadelphia, 1912-16 (thus 
tar ten artt.}; T. Appel, The Life niid Work of Rev, John IV. 
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Joseph Hexhy Botbs. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH and 
FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— The Free 
Church of England, and, as its titlo indicates, the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in the United King- 
dom, otherwise called the Reformed Church of 
England, claim, each separntoly, to possess the 
historic episcopate, indirectly from Canterbury, 
to which the old-fashioned, unemotional English 
Churchman, in his cautions seif-guard and con- 
servative ecclesiasticism, attaches supreme im- 
portance. In the Reformed Episcopal Church 
three orders of ministers are recognized : bishops, 
miests (f.e. presbyters), and deacons. The Free 
Church of England, in its published Declaration 
of Principles, says : 

‘Guided by the New Testament and by the ecclesiastical 
polity ot the Primitive Church, this Church recognites only two 
Orders of Jlio^sters, Presb^-ters and Deacons.' 

Nevertheless, the first order is divided into two 
offices, i.«. bishops and presbyters. The attitude 
of both the Churches is very cicarly expressed 
about their idew of episcopacy. The Refonued 
Episcopal Church says : 

‘This Church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of 
Divine right, but as a very andent and desirable form of Church 
polity,’ 

The Free Church of England expresses the sante 
belief in similar words and adds; 

* But for the avoidance of any possible misunderstanding, it 
hereby emphatically declares its repudiation of the Romish 
dogma of Apostolical Succession in the Ministry as involving 
the transmission of spiritual powers,’ 

Both of the Churches in similar terms condemn 
and reject the following ‘erroneous and strange 
doctrines as contrary to God’s Word’ ; 

* iYrjf.— That the Church of Christ exists only in one order 
or form of ecclesiastical polity. 


Second. — That Christian ministers are ‘‘priests” in another 
sense than that in which ail believers are a ‘‘royal priesthood.”* 

How the Free Church of England came to be 
possessed of the historic episcopate, of which the 
founders never dreamt, must now be told. We 
are dealing with the history and polity of the Free 
Church of England- before that of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in England because of the two 
Erotestant Episcopal Churches outside the Estab- 
lished Church the former was the first founded. 
In fact, the latter grow out of the former, with- 
drawals having quietly taken place from the Free 
Church of England on the question raised by 
Clmrclimen in the religious press concerning the 
historic episcopacy. Four of those who thus 
seceded, one of whom had been episcopalh* conse- 
crated as a bishop in the Free Church of England, 
became subsequently bishops in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. As three out of these four 
seceders liad been at one time Congregational 
ministers, it may fairly be assumed that none of 
them was personally hampered by any deep con- 
viction that, in order to secure valid ordens, the 
Maying on of hands’ must bo by a bishop in the 
historical succession, but that they took the im- 
portant step because they thought that by so 
doing they would better meet the objections of 
rigid Church people to a purely elective episcop.acy. 

I. The Free Church of England. — The Free 
Church of England is a Protestant Episcopal 
Cliurcl), which, ns regards orders, doctrine, and 
worship, takc.s outside the Established Church a 
position similar to that of the Evangelical party 
witiiin. The Oxford Movement {j.o.), as it is 
generally called, which, according to Cardinal 
Neivman, was started on 14th July 1833, in order 
to arouse the clergy of tlio Church of England from 
the cold, apathetic condition into which they had 
fallen, led to the formation of the Free Clnirch of 
England, ns an ellective antidote to the advanced 
sacerdotal teaching of the pioneers of the ritualistic 
campaign— the eminent clergymen of tlie Church 
of England who had dived deeply into early 
ratristic teaching and pre-Refonnation practices— 
and the matcriiuistic exaggerations of their im- 
mediate successors, wild did not possess the soliolar- 
sliip, sanity, or personal piety of such men as 
Keble, Pusey, Ward, and Fnher, but wlio far 
surpassed them in zeal. 

For a decade there had been simmering among 
the loyal Evangelical clergy an opinion, whieli 
gradually deepened and widened in larger and 
m even outside circles, that something effective 
should be done to counteract the rapidly spreading 
sacerdotal movement. In 1843 matters were 
brought to a head, and precipitated the formation 
of the Free Church of England. 

The see of Exeter was presided over by Henry 
Phillpotts, who was a strong High Churchman, a 
strenuous controversialist; and, holding Cyprinnic 
views ns to the Divine authority of the episcopal 
office, to which he did not hesitate to give effect in 
his diocese, ho was at times in serious conflict with 
one or another of his clergy._ In Church history 
(1847) he is well known by his attempt to stretch 
ecclesiastical law by imposing an unheard-of test 
upon George Cornelius Gorham, a third wrangler 
and a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, before 
institutinghim to the vicarage of Brampford-Speke, 
Exeter, to which he had been appointed by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham. James Shore had for ten 
years been the esteemed minister of Bridgetown 
Chapel-of-Ease. A new vicar, on coming into 
residence, informed him that Ws nomination to 
the Episcopol chapel could not ha renewed ; and 
the bishop withdrew his licence and declined to 
state his reasons for so doing. The Duke of 
Somerset, on being memoriaUzed by 800 members 
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of the congregation, decided to re-open it, hat this 
time without the bishop’s licenee. Shore wrote 
formally, and, as he thought, legally, resigning 
his position in the Church of England ; and on 
14th April 1844 he again preached in the chapel to 
his old well-beloved congregation ; but this time 
as a clergyman in the Free .Church of England. 
The bishop of Exeter, believing as a High Church- 
man in the indelibility of Holy Orders, because, 
when they are conferred, a special spiritual grace, 
mysteriously handed doum from the apostles, is 
ex opere operate then imparted by the ordaining 
bishop, which can only be sinned away by the 
recipient, promptly instituted proceedings against 
Shore. The law, as it then stood, was in the 
bishop’s favour. Notwithstanding this. Shore 
again preached at Spa Fields Chapel on 9th March 
1849; and, when he came down from the pulpit, 
he was arrested by two officers of the ecclesiastical 
court for non-payment of the bishop’s costs. Here- 
upon Thomas E. Thoresby, the minister of Spa 
Fields Chapel, London, inserted an advertisement 
in the Times, calling for a meeting at Exeter Hall 
‘ to confer as to the best means of altering the law 
under which the Rev. James Shore had been com- 
mitted ; and of effecting his immediate liberation.’ 
At that meeting 5000 men were present, and one 
of the spe.akers significantly declared ‘that by 
God’s help there would ‘he a Church in which the 
Bishops would not be able to piay such pranks.’ 
It was Thoresby who thus spoke, and from hence- 
forth he devoted his sound judgment, strong in- 
tellectual powers, and scholarly attainments to the 
establishment of the Free Church of England. 
Advice was sought, friends were consnlted, and I 
the draft of a plan, which he discovered among 
the documents in the possession of the Countess 
of Huntingdon (but which the Countess did not i 
live to execute), formed the basis of a constitution, 
or deed poll, whieh was submitted to some of the 
leading Evangelical clergymen and ministers of 
the Connexion inviting suggestions, improvements, 
and criticisms, in order to seeure as thorough and 
complete a Church polity as possible, moulded 
strictly upon NT autlionty. Fourteen years of 
the pnme of his life did Thoresby give to the work 
whieh he had taken in hand and on which he had 
set his heart. The plan took definite shape in the 
year 1863, when at the annual conference of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion (j.u.), held 
on 24th June at Spa Fields Chapel, the ‘Free 
Church of England ^ was formally organized and 
duly inaugurated by the passing of a resolution 
setting forth the position of the Connexion and 
the reasons whieh led to the adoption of the title 
of ‘The Free Church of England.’ The long pre- 
amble to the resolution, after alluding to the 
circumstances under which the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion came into existence, goes on 
to say : 

‘Whereas by a solemn statement made by the Countess’s 
devisees, the Connexion was declared to be essentially in the 
main, as to its doctrine and liturgy, one with the Church of 
England ; and as to its government, w’hllst allowing the distinct* 
ness and separate government of the several congregations, was 
held to be Presbyterian and Episcopal : and whereas the con* 
l^e^ations in the Connexion have, for the most part, borne a 
distinctive character inasmuch as they have used with slight 
modifications the Liturgy of the Church of England, and in 
their general action have been subject to a g’eneral guidance of 
Presbyters, under the guidance of a President Bishop : and 
whereas in the nublic mind of Great Britain, there is a demand 
for the sound doctrine expressed in the general sense of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, to be held in 
connexion w'ith a Revised Liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer: and whereas the Connexion cannot change either its 
form or name ; and the trusts contained in the several deeds 
upon which the existing Chapels are settled cannot be altered 
without a vesting order from the Court of Chancery or the 
Charity Commissioners, etc. ; it is therefore resolved by the 
Conference, for the perpetuation and development of the prin- 
ciples on which the Connexion is founded, that it is h^hly 
expedient from this time that any new Churches, and Congrega- 


tions ^Ihcred in them, shall be known as “Tlie Free Church 
of England,’’ holding the Doctrines, and governed by the Laws, 
Regulations, and Declarations hereinafter stated.’ 

The laws, etc., here referred to formed the con- 
stitution of the Free Church of England, and were 
finally embodied in a deed poll, which was duly 
registered in the High Court of Cbanceiy on 31st 
Aug. 1863. 

Largely in consequence of the action of the 
bishop of Exeter in pursuing Shore from one 
ecclesiastical court to another, incurring ruinous 
costs which it was quite impossible for Shore to 
discharge, and then imprisoning him for not paying 
them, the Free Church of England spread, and 
new churches in different parts of England were 
opened — among others, St. James’s Free Church of 
England, Grosvenor Place, Exeter, and Christ 
Church, Portland Street, Ilfracombe, the conmrega- 
tion of which had as its minister Benjamin Price, 
who was at one time a member of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and who subsequently 
became the first bishop of the Free Church of 
England. 

For three years in succession Price had 
held the high office of president of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and in that capacity 
had acted as its representative at ordinations and 
similar functions. But, as it was considered by 
the members of the conference to he simply a dis- 
tinguished office, no service of consecration was 
held or deemed to he desirable. But the presi- 
dent of the Connexion was also at the same time 
wso facto the bishop of the Free Church of 
England, and among the members themselves the 
demand grew that the head of the Church should 
hear a more thoroujjhly ecclesiastical title than 
* president’ — one winch would convey to outsiders 
the idea of episcopacy. This internal desire found 
expression when, in 1868, St. John’s Church, 
Tottington, Bury, Lancashire, was opened, and 
public announcement was made that it would he 
consecrated by the Rev. Benjamin Price, ‘Bishop 
Primus ’ of the Free Church of England, On that 
eventful occasion the title was used for the first 
time — against Price’s knowledge or desire, it is 
true. It Was felt that the term ‘president’ did 
not appeal to Church-people, whereas ' bishop ’ 
was thoroughly understood by ‘ the man in the 
street.’ The anomalous position in which Price 
found himself was this, that as executive officer 
he had to perform episcopal duties, without 
haiinv been consecrated ‘ oy men who have 
publick authority given to them’ to do so. Many 
evangelical clergjnnen, nevertheless, became 
warmly attached to the new movement ; and their 
adhesion gave it a more distinctly Church char- 
acter. This was emphasized by the following 
manifesto, which in 1873 was signed by over 60 
influential clergymen : 

‘ 1. — We, the undersigned Clergi'men of the Church of 
England, hereby declare our solemn conviction that it is essen- 
tial to maintain the distinctive Protestant character of our 
Church. 

2. — We have noticed with alarm the tendency of the late 
“Bennett Judgment" to lower that character, and to establish 
a compromise unworthy of our old Reformers and their tradi- 
tions. The adoption of the principle that what our formularies 
do not in express terms condemn, they must be considered to 
allow, points to the conclusion that those who hold the doc* 
trines of Rome have only to disguise them in sophistical 
subtleties and non-natural language in order to make their 
position tenable. We consider this a state of things fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the Church at large. 

S. — We hold firmly that Romish errors, against which some 
of the Articles of the Church of England most emphatically 
protest, may not on any account be sanctioned. 

4. — We lament exceedingly that Romish and Ritualistic prac- 
tices and doctrines have made sensible progress of late years, 
in spite of ail efforts which have been put forth to check them. 

5. — We regard it as indispensable that objectionable passages 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which have been found to pro- 
mote such practices and doctrines, should he removed. 

fi. — We look in vain for any sign of Liturgical Revision by 
authority In the Established Church. 
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7. — We have, therefore, determined, at this grave crisis, to 
express an open sympathy with those kindred Church bodies in 
England and Ireland which have made Revision of the Prayer* 
bOTk a leading question. We allude to the Disestablished 
Church ol Ireland and to the Free Church of England. With- 
out pledging ourselves to the details of their respective arrange- 
ments, we shall be glad hencelorth to act in friendly co- 
operation with both these bodies for the repression of Ritualism. 

We unhesitatingly approve the union of Church and 
State, and do not advocate secession ; hut we cannot ignore the 
/act that some Cleigymen have determined otherwise; and 
unless some decisive step be taken to maintain the Protestant 
principles of the Reformation, we fear that many of the Laity 
may practically fall away from our Church, as sheep without a 
shepherd.’ 

The above declaration was drawn np by Edward 
Vesey Bligh, son of the Earl of Damley and vicar 
of Birling, Kent. 

As the movement spread, it became more impera- 
tive that Price should be consecrated, according to 
Church order, witli the accompaniment of ‘ laying 
on of hands,’ according to apostolic custom. In 
March 1874 the Free Church of England made a 
friendly suggestion to the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of America, which had lately been 
organized, that the two Churches, inasmuch 
as their principles and doctrines were identical,' 
should he united. The proposition was warmly 
entertained, and a federative union was arranged 
— the bishops and clergy of either Church to be 
eligible to attend and vote at all meetings. 
One of the bishoM of the American Church, 
Edward Cridge, of British Columbia, an English, 
man, and at one time a dean in the Church of 
England, came to England to visit his friends; 
and, at the special request of the Reformed Church 
of America, supplied that which seemed to ortho- 
dox Church people to he lacking in the episcopacy 
of the Free Church of England by puhlioly con- 
secrating Bishop Price, by prayer and the ‘ laying 
on of hands,’ to his sacred office. In time this 
union was allowed to lapse, and the Free Church 
of England is not now affiliated with any American 
Church. 

The Free Church of England is free (1) to go into 
any parish to preach the gospel, although, as a 
matter of practice, she does not do so, unless invited; 
(2) to use the Book of Common Prayer, from which 
passages which are interpreted to confer ‘absolv- 
ing and retaining’ powers on the clergy have 
been expunged ; (3) from State control, under 
which ecclesiastical questions are surrounded with 
restrictions and difficulties ; (4) to hold communion 
with other denominations, on the ground that the 
Church of Christ is one. ' Multi illi unum corpus 
sumus in Christo’ (Ro 12”). 

In its uncompromising Protestantism the Church 
denies (1) that the Church of Christ exists only in 
one order or form of ecclesiastical polity ; (2) that 
Christian ministers are ‘priests’ in another sense 
than that in which all believers are a ‘royal 
priesthood ’ ; (3) that the Lord’s Table is an altar 
on which the oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is ofi'ered anew to the Father ; (4) that the 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence 
in the elements of bread and wine ; and (5) that 
regeneration is inseparably connected with Holy 
Baptism. 

2 . The Reformed Episcopal Church, in the 
United Kingdom, otherwise called the Reformed 
Church of England. — ^The earliest settlers in the 
United States of America CiMrginia) in 1G07 were 
members of the Church of England, and therefore 
naturally desirous of having a bishop in canonical 
Church order for ordinations, confirmations, etc. ; 
but their applications for the privilege were 
courteously declined, or postponed, by the English 
archbishops. In 1784, however, their wish was 
partly met by the consecration at Aberdeen of 
Samuel Seahury, rector of St. Peter’s, New York, 
by three bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 


land (Robert Kilraonr, Arthur Petrie, and John 
Skinner). The colonists thus had a bishop of their 
own ; but nevertheless they were not completely 
satisfied. A renewed request of the descendants 
of the first English emigrants, that a colonial 
clergyman, whom they might elect, should be con- 
secrated, BO that the union with the old country 
might he strengthened and the Church creed of 
their fathers followed by their children’s children, 
was favourably entertained; and on 4th Feb. 
1787 the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the archbishop of York (William 
Markham) and the bishops of Bath and Wells 
(Charles Moss) and Peterborough (John Hinch- 
liffe), consecrated in his chapel at Lambeth 
Palace, first William White, of Pennsylvania, and 
immediately afterwards Samuel Provoost, of New 
York, as bishops. Three years later (19th Sept. 
1790) James Madison, president of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, was consecrated at Lam- 
beth by the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the bishops of London (B. Porteous) 
and Rociiester (J. Thomas). The first episcopal 
consecration in America took place on 17th Sept. 
1792, when Thomas John Claggett was consecrated 
in New York bishop of Maryland, by bishops 
White, Provoost, Seahury, and Madison. The 
co-operation of Seahury invested this consecration 
with prime importance, as it joined the two sources 
of orders, the Scottish and English, in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America. On 15th 
Nov. 1866 George David Cummins, rector of Trinity 
Church, Chicago, was consecrated at Christ Church, 
Louisville, by the presiding bishop, John Henry 
Hopkins, of Vermont (who was assisted by six 
other bishops of the American Church), and ap- 
pointed sunragan bishop of Kentucky. In the 
autumn of 1873 the Evangelical Alliance held in 
New York its annual Convention, which was tei- 
minated by a united communion service in the 
Presbyterian Church in Madison Square, in which 
Bishop Cummins, the dean of Canterbury (R. 
Payne Smith), and Canon Fremantle took pro- 
minent part. 'The bishop of Zanzibar (W. 6. Tozer) 
and other extremists vehemently denounced these 
eminent clergymen, and charged them with infring- 
ing ecclesiastical law in participating in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper administered in a Non- 
conformist church. Keenly sensitive to the attacks 
made on him through the public press, and alarmed 
at the spread of ritualistic innovations in his own 
diocese, which, with the limitations imposed upon 
him as a suflragan bishop, he was unable to stem, 
he resigned on 10th Nov. 1873 his position in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America ; and 
three weeks afterwards organized the ‘Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America.’ On 14th Dec. 
1873 he consecrated Charles Edward Cheney as a 
bishop in the new Church ; and on 24th Feb. 1874 
he consecrated William R. Nicholson to the same 
high office, both at Kentucky. Generally speak- 
ing, these Church incidents would hardly have 
passing interest, and the record of them might he 
considered merely trifling ; hut to a Church claim- 
ing to possess the historic episcopate they are of 
supreme consequence. 

Information concerning the inauguration of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of America reached 
England through the usual channels, and led to a 
missionary movement on similar Church lines in 
this country, under the charge of T. Huband 
Gregg, formerly vicar of E. Harbome, Birming- 
ham ; in the folloiring year a General Synod for 
Great Britain and Ireland was formed, with the 
right of self-government. In 1894 it was re- 
organized with P. X. Eldridge as presiding bishop ; 
and ‘ Constitutions and Canons ’ were drawn up and 
agreed upon. 
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Xo good purpose -n-ould be served by reviving 
memories of the objections made as to ‘form_ of 
service' at the consecration of Bishop Cummins, 
and ‘intention,’ and other trivialities, which 
marred the discussions in the first instance ; suffice 
it to say that the Keformed Episcopal Church of 
Great Britain, althonvh it possesses, equally with 
the Church of England, all that, from the extreme 
Churchman’s point of view, is necessary for valid 
episcopal orders, yet in strongest terms repudiates 
the teaching that the sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are mechanically operative 
as channels of spiritual grace, when administered 
by a ‘priest’ ‘lawfully called’ and ‘episcopally 
ordained.’ It declares for three orders of ministry, 
».e. bishops, presbj’ters, and deacons, hut fully 
recognires that the ministry of the "Word and 
sacraments of Nonconformist Churches is of equal 
value with that of the Episcopal. It was founded 
to maintain the Evangelical principles of the Pro- 
testant Reformation ; the Holy Scriptures form its 
sole rule of faith and practice ; the Book of 
Common Prayer being used at divine service, it 
is liturgical in its worship ; the government, 
although episcopal, is vested in a General Synod, 
composed of bishops and presbyters, together with 
two lay representatives from each of the affiliated 
congregations ; it is a refuge for members of the 
Established Church who are distressed by un- 
authorized ritual in their parish churches ; and, 
being free from State patronage and control, it is 
legally able to bold fellowship with all Evangelical 
Churches, and delights to do so. 
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REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. — See 
Peesbytemanism. 

REFORM JUDAISM. — See Liberal Juda- 
ism. 

REGALIA. — ^The word ‘ regalia ’ is not found in 
classical Latin bearing its present meaning. We 
meet with it, however, in the 12th cent, in the work 
of the monkish chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
de Gcstis Scgum Anglorumt in which, after describ- 
ing the coronation of Emperor Henry y. by Pope 
Paschal n., he says that after the ceremony the 
pope laid aside his sacerdotalia and the emperor 
his regalia. In English the words ‘ regale ^ and 
‘regalia’ at first bore the meaning of royal prero- 
gatives. 'The word ‘ regale ’ in particular was used 
of the privileges enjojyd for centuries by the 
kings of France of receiving the revenues of vacant 
sees and abbacies and of presenting to benefices 
which were dependent on them. By the 17th cent, 
the modem significance had already become at- 
tached to the word ‘regalia,’ while the singular 
‘regale’ had fallen into desuetude. The articles 
which have formed a part of insignia of kingship 
in all the difierent stages of human culture have of 
course varied enormously in character, and it would 
be impossible within the scope of an article like 
the present to attempt to state the significance of 
each of them. This article is therefore restricted 
to a brief discussion of their religions symbolism 
and magical attributes in general. 'The term 
‘regalia’ will not, however, be limited exclusively 
to objects worn and carried by kings, but will 
be extended to cover such material objects as 
1 Rolls Series, no. 90, 2 rols., London, lSS7-fi9, p. W2. 


confer upon their possessors the right to the 
throne. 

I. Royal fetishes. — More than twenty years ago 
J. G. Frazer, in his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship, called attention to the sacred character 
of the kingly office among primitive, semi-civilized, 
and, in a lesser degree, civilized peoples ; and he 
inferred that, if it could be traced to its ultimate 
origins, it would be found to be identical with that 
of the priest, shaman, or medicine-man.^ In its 
main outlines this hypothesis appears to be irre- 
fragable. We must then expect to find among 
primitive peoples a resemblance between the royal 
insignia and the magical apparatus of the medicine- 
man. In this quest we are not dbappointed, for 
we find that among the Malays the magician 
possesses insignia analogous to the regalia, both in 
fact bearing the same name {kabesaran).^ In the 
Northern Isew Hebrides, according to E. H. Cod- 
rington, chieftainship is not in theory hereditary, 
but becomes so in practice, as a chief hands on to 
bis son his charms and magic stones, containing the 
mana on which the chieftainship depends.* The 
dependence of the royal authority on the possession 
of certain fetishes is found in its most extreme 
form in S.E. Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 
In S. Celebes it is said actually to reside in the 
regalia. 

*In short,' says Frazer, *the rejalia rejgn, and the princes 
are merely their representatives. Hence whoever happens to 
possess the regalia is regarded by the people as their lawful 
Idng. For example, if a deposed monarch contrives to keep 
the regalia, his former subjects remain loyal to him in their 
hearts, and look upon his successor as a usurper who is to be 
obeyed only in so far as he can ejcact obedience by force. And 
on the other hand, in an insurrection the first aim of the rebels 
is to seize the re^ia, for if they can only make themselves 
masters ol them, the authority of the sovereign is troo®* 
short, the regalia are here fetishes, which confer a title to the 
throne and control the fate of the kingdom. Bouses are built 
for them to dwell in. as if they were living creatures ; furniture, 
weapons, and even lands are assigned to them. Like the ark 
of God, they are carried with the army to battle, and on various 
occasions the people propitiate them, as if they were gods, by 
prayer and sacrifice and by smearing them with blood. Some 
of them serve os instruments of divination, or are brought 
forth in times of public disaster for the purpose of staying the 
evil, whatever it may be. For example, when plane is rife 
among men or beasts, or when there is a prospect of dearth, the 
Boogioeese bring out the regalia, smear them with buffalo's 
bleed, and carrv* them about. For the most part these fetishes 
are heirlooms of which the origin is forgotten; some of them 
are said to have fallen from heaven. Popular tmdiUon traces 
the foundation of the oldest states to the discovery or acquiri* 
tioQ ol one of these miraculous objects — it may be a stone, a 
pie^ of wood, a fruit, a weapon, or what not, of a peculiar 
shape or colour. Often the original regalia have disappeared 
in coarse of time, but their place is taken by the various articles 
of property which were bestowed on them, and to which the 
people have transferred their pious allegiance.* * 

In Loowoo, on the Bouth coast of the Celebes, 
two toy cannon, and in Bima a sacred brown horse, 
formed part of the regalia. Among the Malays 
the regalia are of the nature of talismans on which 
the sMety of the State depends, and are clearly 
bound up with the sanctity of the king, 

*Not only is the king's person considered sacred, but the 
sanctity of his body is believed to communicate itself to his 
re^Ua, and to slay those who break the royal taboos. Thus it 
is firmly believed that any one who seriously offends the royal 
person, who touches (even fora moment) or who imitates (even 
with the king’s permission) the chief objects of the regaUa, or 
who wrongfully makes use ol any ol the insignia or privileges 
of royalty, will be kina dcuZat, \.$. struck dead, by a quasi- 
electric discharge of that Divine Power which the IWays sup- 
pose to reside in thelking’s person, and which is called "Daolat** 
or “Royal Banctity.'”6 

Similar tabns on the ivearing of royal rohes are 
found in various parts of the world, in Japan any 
one who wore tne emperor’s clothes without his 
leave was supposed to suffer from swellings all 
over the boay.* Similarly, in Fiji, disease is 

* See art. Kcfo (Introdoctory). 

* G&t pt. i,, Th« Jfo^ .Art, London, 1911, L S62. 

* Tht Melantsians, Oxford, iS91, p. 6^ 

* GR3, pt. i.. The ileufic Art, L S&. 

® Skeat, Malav p. 23 i 

« Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, London, 1803-14, rlL 717, 
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supposed to result from -wearing n chief’s clothes. 
Among the Baganda so sacred were the king’s 
clothes that, when he renewed them at the cere- 
monies which were held for the prolongation of his 
life, he deposited the old ones in a shrine of the 
god Mukasa.' 

The articles comprising the regalia of Malay 
kings are of a rery miscellaneous character. In 
Malacca they were a book of genealogical descent, 
a code of laws, a vest, and some weapons, among 
which there was generallj’ a spear. In Perak and 
Selangor the regalia consisted largely of instru- 
ments of music. 

The regalia of the ‘ fire-king ’ and the ‘-water- 
king’ in Cambodia — two mysterious individuals 
whose authority is of a purely spiritual character 
— are talismans, which would lose their efficacy if 
they were to leave the family, and for this reason 
the office is hereditary. One of these talismans is 
a magic sword. If it were drawn from its scabbard, 
awful cosmic catastrophes would ensue.’ The 
king of Cambodia, who occupies the position of 
temporal ruler -within the countrj', sends an 
annual gift to the * fire-king ’ of rich stuffs to wrap 
up the magic sword.' 

Royal and public talismans were -well known in 
the ancient world. The most famous instance of a 
public talisman is of course the Palladium, an 
archaic wooden imtwe of Athene on which the 
safety of the city of 'Troy was supposed to depend. 

* In antiquity the Scy-thlan kings treasured os eacred a plough, 
a yoke, a battle-axe, and a cup, all o( gold, which were sain to : 
have lallen from heaven ; they offered CTeat eacriflccs to these | 
sacred things at an annual festival ; ana if the man in charge of 
them fell asleep under the open sky, it was believed that he 
would die within the year. The sceptre of king Agamemnon, 
Or what passed for such, was worshipped os a god at Chaerouea ; 
a roan acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, and 
sacrifices were odered to it daily. The golden lamb of Mycenae, 
On the possession of which, according to legend, the two rivals 
Atreus and Thyestes based their claim to the throne, may have 
been a royal talisman of this sort.' t 

It is said that in Japan tlie imperial crown was 
formerly a sort of palladium. In an account 
Written about two centuries ogo by Engelhrecht 
Kaempfer, physician to the Dutch embassy at the 
emperor’s court, we read : 

' In ancient times, he (the Emperor) was obliged to sit on the 
throne lor some hours every morning, with the imperial crown 
00 his head, but to sic altogether like a statue, without stir- 
ring either hands or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed any part 
of his bod}*, because, by this means, it was thought that he . 
could preserve peace and tranquillity in his empire ; ior if, un* 
fortunately, he turned himself on one side or the other, or if he 
looked a good while towards any part of his dominions, it was 
apprehended that war, famine, fire, or some other greot rais- 
iortune was near at hand to desolate the country. But it 
having been afterwards discovered, that the imperial crown was 
ths palisdium, which by its immobility could preserve peace in 
the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his imperial 
person, consecrated only to Idleness and pleasures, from this 
Durthensome duty, and therefore the crown is at present 
placed on the throne for some hours every morning.*' 

The Mogul emperors, who were never crowned, 
used at times to sit with a crown suroended over 
their heads.' A native historian of India in the 
15th cent, narrates the prevalence of a somewhat 
similar idea in that country, where the throne 
rather than its occupant -was the chief object of 
veneration. 

'Itisa'singular custom in Bengal, that there is little heredi- 
tary descent in euccession to the sovereignty. There is a throne 
allotted for the king ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the Amirs, Wasirs and Mansabdars. It is 
that throne and these stations alone which engage the reverence 
of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, servants and at- 
tendants are annexed to each of these situations. When the 
king wishes to dismiss or appoint any person, whoever is 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole establishment of dependants, servants 


r J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 14L 
' GjBS, pt. i , The itagic Art, ii. 5. 

' Cf. art. Ispo-CniNA, vol. vii. p. 228. 

' GB3, pt. i.. The Magic Art,i. 365. ' Pinkerton, foe. ett. 

' M. K, Ferishta, The Siit, offfindosian, tr. A. Dow, London, 
1812, ii. 329 


and retainers annexed to the seat which he occupies. Nay, 
this rule obtains even as to the throne itself. Whoever kills the 
king and succeeds in placing himself on the throne is immedi- 
ately acknowledged as king, . . . The people of Bengal say, 
•*We are faithful to the throne; whoever Ms the throne, we 
are obedient and true to it.’"i 

The Egyptian kings also claimed a divine char- 
acter, being incarnations of Homs and Set.’ They 
claimed to hold their authority directly from 
heaven. 

‘The sacred character of the royal house extended also to its 
Insignia and attributes. The various crowns especially appear 
as sacred objects, which themselves possess divine powers, and 
the principal functionary in charge of the royal jewellery 
serves it in the character of priest.’ ' 

The croivns of the two kingdoms possessed a 
mystical character, the white crown, which was 
the symbol of the king’s dominion over the upper 
kingdom, being identified with the vulture-goddess 
Nekhbet, and the red crown, which symbolized 
his dominion over the lower kingdom, being iden- 
tified -with the serpent-goddess Bute. In other 
parts of Africa the regalia also possess a fetishistic 
character. Among the Yorubas, a people of the 
west coast, the royal crown is believed to be the 
residence of a spirit which requires propitiation. 
A few years ago the king of Ife sacrificed five 
slieep to it.* The throne is a fetish among the 
Ashantis and sacrifices are offered to it, while 
among the Hos, an Ewe-speaking tribe in Togoland, 
the lung’s proper throne is quite small and is 
bound with magic cords and kept wrapped up in a 
sheep’s skin.' 

The ideas underlying these facts nne of coarse 
quite foreign to modem and even mediteval Europe. 
Nevertheless we may perhaps find dim reflexions 
of them in the mysterious atmosphere of sanctity 
which has attached itself to the two most cele- 
brated crowns of Europe — the holy Crown of St. 
Stephen, and the Iron Crown of Lombardy. The 
former, which is compounded of two crowns, one 
sent by Pope Sylvester IL to St. Stephen, the first 
king of Hungary, in A.D. 1000, and the other sent 
by the Byzantine emperor, Michael Dneas, to King 
Geisa in 1073, has throughout Hungarian history 
been a kind of national palladium, the kingdom 
itself being known as the ‘Lands of the Sacred 
Crown,’ and a Hungarian magnate as ‘ membrum 
sacrro coronte.'' Mmen it was returned to Pres- 
burg in 1790 by Joseph II., who six years earlier 
had caused it to be removed to Vienna, it was 
received with the greatest joy, triumphal arches 
being erected in its honour. It occupies a posi- 
tion distinct from the king, who cannot exercise 
Ills constitutional prerogatives before his corona- 
tion, and, if he should die before the ceremony, his 
name is struck oft' from the roll of kings. Though 
less famous than the Crown of St. Stephen, the 
Iron Cro-wn of Lombardy, which is kept at Monza, 
is received with royal honours on the rare occasions 
on which it appears in public. After the corona- 
tion of Charles V. it was not used again till the 
time of Napoleon l. On its way to Milan Cathedral 
for his coronation it was accompanied by on escort 
of the Old Guard, and a salvo of artillery was fired 
in its honour. Similarly on its way to Rome to 
accompany the funeral cortbge of “Victor Emmanuel 
II., in 1878, it was received with royal honours on, 
its journey through Italy, on which it was escorted 
by the cathedral chapter and the municipal council 
of Monza. 

2 . Relics of dead kings as regalia. — Corporeal 
portions of deceased rulers often form the most 
important article of royal insignia. Since the 

I H. M. ElUot, Mist, o/ India as told by its oten Sistorianst 
London, 1867-77, iv, 260. 

2 E. Meyer, Gesch. de& Altertums, 1.2 pt. ii. [1909] §§ 199, 219. 

3 A. Erman, Handbooib of Egyptian Meligion, En^. tr., p. S8. 

* GB\ pt. i., The iiagic Art, i. 365. » Jb. 

6 A. Vamb6iy, -Htxn^aryS (Story of the Nations), London, 1897, 

I p. 874. 
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king is the repository of the mana, or * luck,* of 
his people, it is necessary that there should be a 
kina of psychic continuity which must not be 
broken by the death of a ruler. In S. Celebes 
portions of the bodies of deceased rajahs actually 
confer the right to the throne. 

‘Among the Sakalavaa of southern Madagascar a vertebra of 
the neck, a nail, and a lock of hair of a deceased king are placed 
in a crocodile's tooth and carefully kept along with the similar 
relic* of his predecessors In a house set apart for the purpose. 
The possession of these relics constitutes the right to the 
throne. A legitimate heir who should be deprived of them 
would lose all his authority over the people, and on the contrary 
a usurper who should make himself master of the relics would 
be acknowledged king without dispute. It has sometimes 
happened that a relation of the reining monarch has stolen 
the crocodile teeth with their precious contents, and then had 
himself proclaimed king.’l 

'When a king of the Panebian Lybians died, his 
head was cut off, covered with gold, and deposited 
in a sanctuary. It is the custom among the Masai 
for a chief to remove the skull of his predecessor’s 
body a year after burial, and to secrete it, at the 
same time ofi’ering a sacrifice and a libation. The 
possession of the skull is understood to confirm his 
authority. 

‘ When the Alake or king of Abeokuta in West Africa dies, the 
principal men decapitate his body, and placing the head in a 
large earthen vessel deliver it to the new sovereign ; it becomes 
his fetish and he is bound to jiay it honours. Shnilarl}’, when 
the Jaga, or king of Cassange, in Angola, has departed this life, 
an official extracts a tooth from the deceased monarch and 
presents it to his successor, who deposits it along with the teeth 
of former kings in a box, which is the sole property of the crow'n 
and without which no Jaga can legitimately exercise the regal 
power.’ 2 

It is said that among the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands the femur of the dead king constituted an 
important part of the regalia, and that the oath of 
allegiance taken by the chiefs to the new ruler 
was sworn upon it. Frazer believes that through 
the corporeal relic the soul of his predecessor is 
transferred to the new ruler. A somewhat different 
theory has been maintained by Westermarck, who 
believes that it is not the soul of the dead ruler 
which becomes transferred, but his maTia, or holi* 
ness. The sultan of Morocco is enabled to transfer 
to another his baraha, or sanctity.^ 

3. Election of a king by means of the royal 
insignia. — In view of the great sanctity of the 
kingly office in the lower stages of culture, and 
the oelief that the luck of the people is bound up 
with its holder, it is of course of vital necessity 
that he who is most suitable should be elected to 
fill it. In order to obtain supernatural ratification 
for the choice of a king, divination has often been 
resorted to ; sometimes the actual symbols of 
royalty themselves serve as a medium, and some- 
times a particular object is kept for this purpose, 
which may not improperly, therefore, be termed 
a part of the regalia. This practice, though re- 
flecting a very primitive phase of thought, has 
remained in vogue even among peoples who have 
attained to a considerable measure of civilization. 

In an old Transylvanian Jilarchen, when the people assembled 
to choose a new ruler, they placed the cro^vn upon a hillock, 
Irom whence it rose, floated into the air, and descljnded on the 
head of the future monarch. 

Another interesting example is found in ancient 
India. 

It is said that in Benares, when a king died, four lotus- 
coloured horses were yoked to a festive carriage, on which were 
displayed the five emblems of royalty (sword, parasol, diadem, 
slipper, and fan). This was sent out of a gate of the city, and 
a priest bade it proceed to him who had sufficient meritto rule 
the kingdom.^ 

The Lia Fail, as the stone on which the early 
kings of Leinster wei-e crowned was called, which 
legend has identified with the English Coronation 

r GB3, pt. iii.. The Dtiing God, London, 1911, p. 202. 

5 Ih. p. 203. 

3 E. A. Westermarck, ‘The Killing o( the Divine King,’ II an 

viU. [lOOSl 22, 24. *” ’ 

4 The Jdtakas, no. 445 (ed. E, B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1S95- 
1907, iv. 25). 


Stone brought by Edward 1. from Scone, is said 
to have recognized the destined king by roaring 
when he stood upon it. It seems not impossible 
that similar animistic or animatistic beliefs may 
have once been attached to the ‘ King’s Stone ' at 
Kingston-on-Thames on which the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned, and to the Coronation Stone 
of the kings of Sweden at Upsala. A curious story 
of the power of a sacred stone to determine the 
snccessmn to the throne is related of a certain 
Scythian tribe. 

WTien a king died, a tribal assembly met on the banks of the 
river Tanals to determine on a successor to the throne. In the 
river was a stone like a crystal, resembling in shape a man 
wearing a crown. Whoever was able to find it and produce it 
in the assembly became king.t 

The following story from Africa shows the pre- 
valence of similar ideas in that continent : 

‘When Dagara, the King of Karagrve, on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, died, he left behind him three sons, 
any of whom was eligible to the throne. The oificers of state 

ut before them a small mystic drum. It was ot trilling weight 

ut, being loaded with charms, no one could lift it, save he to 
whom the ancestral spirits were inclined as the successor.' 3 

4. Symbols of kingship, — As soon as social dis- 
tinctions began to reveal themselves in human 
society. — wliich was of course at a very early stage 
in its evolution — they would quite naturally be 
indicated by the wearing of certain ornaments. 
Interments of the Palseolithic Age show the wide- 
spread use of teeth and shells for decorative 
purposes, hut it is impossible to draw any certain 
inferences from them as to the wearers rank. 
Among the remains of the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages in Europe we find tores, rings, and bracelets 
of gold as well as those of baser metals, and we 
may perhaps assume with some degree of safety 
that they were made for the chiefs. We know, of 
course, very little of the dress of the pre-historio 
peoples of Europe, though a few fragments of 
woven stuff have been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings [g.v.) of Switzerland. Prob- 
ably the costume or chiefs differed little from that 
of ordinary pereons, apart from their more solid 
ornaments. A royal costume may indicate that 
its wearer is the representative of a god. Naramsin 
carried two horns on his helmet, signifying his 
divine character.® 

‘The vestments of early kin^ of England,' say* J. R. Planch^, 
‘on state occasions do not appear to have differed from their 
ordinary apparel, unless occasionally the materials may have 
been more costly.’^ 

In some parts of the world a certain colour is 
emblematic of royalty. Among the Malays the 
royal colour is yellow, the privilege of wearing 
which is shared by the magician. In ancient 
Persia the Great King wore a robe of purple. 
This colour was adopted by the Macedonian kings 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Purple was also a royal colour among the Etruscans. 
The pahidamentum of the Eoman emperor, a 
military mantle analogous to the Greek 
was of purple, and the expression sumere purpuram 
became equivalent to mounting the throne, while 
the anniversary of the emperor’s accession was 
called natalis piirpurCB. 

At the present day an ornamented club, a girdle 
of feathers in the Pacific, a string of hoar’s teeth 
in New Guinea, throughout S. Asia the umbrella, 
and in Ashanti a gold axe, are insignia of chieftain- 
ship. A small battle-axe was also carried by high 
officials in ancient Egypt,® Among European 
peoples they usually include the following orna- 
ments : crown, sceptre or staff', sword, and ring. 
The regalia may gradually acquire a special 

I FL xiv. [1903J 48 ; Plut. de Fluv. xiv. 3. 

3 E. S. Hartland, Fitual and Belief. London, 1914, p. 317. 

8 Meyer, § 402. 

< CyelopcBdia of CotturrUt 2 rols., London, 1876-79, s.v. * Robe.' 
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Eanctity as the relics of some kinglj' saint or 
national hero. Thus the ancient regalia of 
England, which were destroyed under the Common- 
wealth in 1649,* were venerated as relics of St. 
Edward, by whom they were believed to have been 
worn. The regalia of Hungary are regarded ns 
relics of St. Stephen. The imperial and French 
regalia were to some extent relics of Charlemagne. 

The English regalia consist of St. Edward’s 
crown, the imperial crown, the sceptre with the 
doYS, the sceptre with the cross, St. Edward’s 
otaff^ the orb, the gold spurs, the sword of State, 
and the second and third swords, and the cnrtana, 
or sword of mercy. The regalia of the Holy 
Homan Empire consisted of Charlemagne’s crown, 
his dalmatic embroidered with large crowns, the 
golden apple or globe, Charlemagne’s sword, his 
golden sceptre, the imperial cloak embroidered 
with eagles, the buskins, gloves, and the hereditary 
crorvn of Rudolf n. The French regalia included 
the crown said to have been given by Pope Leo til. 
to Charlemagne, Charlemagne’s sword, called 
‘Joyeuse,’ a sceptre six feet high, the hand of 
justice, and Charlemagne’s spurs, vestments, dal- 
matic, tunic, buskins or sandals, and mantle. The 
Scottish regalia included a crown, sceptre, and 
sword.’ It seems to have been the custom for the 
English kings to be buried in their coronation 
robes, as was shown at the opening of Edward i.’s 
tomb in 1774. Orving to this practice, there 
existed, of course, no hereditary royal robes in 
E^land as in some other countries. 

'The most important regalia of the khalifahs 
were the supposed relics of the Prophet — his 
striped cloak {bnrdah), his ring, his staff, and his 
sword.’ They are said to have been dug up in 
A.H. 132, and to have been brought to Constanti- 
nople in the reign of Selim I. (1512-21), who on his 
• conquest of Egypt forced the last of the 'Abbasid 
khalifahs to make over his rights to him. There 
seems, however, little chance that they are genuine, 
as, even supposing that the story of their being 
dug up is true, they would probably have perished 
when Baghdad was taken by the Mongols in a.d. 
1258. As the origin and symbolism of the crown 
have already been dealt with,'* they need not be dis- 
cussed here, but something may be said of some of 
the other more prominent insignia of royalty. 

5 . The sceptre. — John Selden, in his Titles of 
Honor,’ says : 

*For the Scepter, some tegtimonieg make it an ancientcr 
Ensipie of a Kinp than the CroM-n or Diadem ig. Justin (or 
rather Trogps Pompeius) seems to denie that the old Kings of 
Borne had any Diadems 1 but that instead of them they carried 
Scepters. So 1 conceive him in those words spoken of the age 
of those Kings, Per ea adhuc tempora reges hastas pro Dia- 
demate habehant, quas Crteci Scectra dixere." For their 
Diadems, enough alreadie. But it is most deer that both in 
prophan and holy writers the scepter is much ancienter (as it 
was attributed to a King) than either Crown or Diadem.' 

It is probable that the ancestor of the sceptre is 
far older than even Selden imagined. Possibly it 
is to be found as early as the old Stone Age. A 
shaft of reindeer’s horn perforated at its broader 
end by one or more cylindrical holes has been found 
in certain Aurignacian and Lower Magdalenian 
deposits in France. In its later form it is decor- 
ated rvith incised designs. Gabriel de Mortillet, 
believing it to be a ceremonial object, gave it the 
question-begging name of b&ton de commande- 
ment.‘ Among the chiefs and medicine-men of 
the Plains Indians of N. America carved batons 

^ Previous to the Commonwealth there existed in England 
duplicate sets of regalia — the relics of SU Edward, with which 
each king was crowned, which were kept at Westminster, and 
a new set made for the use of each king, which were kept in 
the Tower. 

2 Taylor, The Gtorj/ of Bepalitiff p. SS f. 

’ Mas'udi, Sluraj ai-D/inAab ('Golden Meadows'), tr. O. 
Barbier de Meynard and P. de Courteille, Paris, lSfil-77, vi. 77- 

* See art. Crows. 1 2nd ed., p. 175. 

* See art. Stapf. 


served as emblems of authority. Their use was 
forbidden to ordinary persons.* hlore recently tbe 
resemblance of the bdton de commandement to the 
arrow-straightener of the Eskimo has been pointed 
out.’ Neither in Greek nor in Latin is the word 
‘sceptre’ {o-KyTrrpoo, scipio) used exclusively of a 
royal emblem, and from this we may infei that in 
origin it did not differ from other staffs, but that 
in very early days a common implement was put 
to a ceremonial use. The oK^sTpav was a staff 
used in Greece by old men ; the scipio was a wand 
carried by magistrates in Rome, hlommsen’ 
regards the ston’ related by Livy of the senator 
M. Papirius striking the Gaul with his sceptre as 
unhistorical. That a staff was an emblem of 
kingly rank during the monarchic,al period we 
know from the well-known expression of Homer, 
(TRiprToOxot pacrihijei.* The aKrprrpov was handed 
down from father to son. .4t Rome the augur’s 
baton, or liiuus, was a stick curved like a shepherd’s 
crook at the upper end. The litnus with which 
Romulus is said to have divided the city into 
regions was believed to have been miraculously 
preserved at the burning of Rome by the Gauls in 
390 B.C. The litnus was probably of Etruscan,’ 
and therefore ultimately of Asiatic, origin. The 
Hittite priest-king is represented carrying a re- 
versed fitiiKJ. A crook was also part of the 
insignia of the Egyptian kings.’ Pliny uses litnus 
as synonj’mons with scipio.’’ The magistrate 
appeared in the triumphal car in the processus 
consularis at the games, bearing in his hand an 
eagle-tipped sceptre of ivoiy. 

" This, however, was an emblem of apotheosis, and unlike the 
other "ornamenta triumphalia," was never worn on other 
occasions during the life of the triumphator, nor was It carried 
at his funeral.’ “ 

On Etruscan and other coins Zeus holds an eagle- 
tipped sceptre, and on Cilician coins of the 4th 
cent. B.C. Baai Tars (Sandas) is also represented 
holding one. The ivory sceptre tipped with an 
eagle which was canied by the early kings of 
Rome is regarded by Cook as symbolizing the fact 
that the liolder was an incarnation of Jupiter.® 
All the Achman chiefs had sceptres. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that Agamemnon’s 
sceptre was worshipped at Chteronea. Nestor 
reminds Agamemnon that he bears the sceptre of 
Zeus in his capacity as judge.*’ This appears to 
have been an oaken staff or spear (5ipu) of great 
sanctity. Cook believes that the royal sceptre 
which conferred the right of judgment was a con- 
ventionalized form of the oak of Zeus.’* 

'The pod whom the Cbaerone.'ins honour most is the sceptre 
whit* Homer says Hephaestus made for Zeus, and Zeus pave 
to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, and Pelops bequeathed to 
Atreus, and Atreus to Th^’estes, from whom Apamemnon had 
It. This sceptre thev worship, naming it a spear; and that 
there is something divine about it is proved especially by the 
distinction it confers on its owners. The Chaeroneans that 
it was found on the borders of their territory and of Panopeus 
in Phocls, and that the Phocians found gold along unth it, but 
that they themselves were glad to get the sceptre instead ol the 
gold. I am persuaded it was brought to Phocis by Electra. 
daughter of Agamemnon. There is no public temple built for 
it, but the man who acts as priest keeps the sceptre in his 
house for the year ; and sacrifices are offered to it daily, and a 
table is set beside it covered with ail sorts of flesh and cakes.’ 12 

The veneration of staffs is world-'svide. Hector 
and Priam raise their sceptres wliile taking an 
oath.*® Achilles also swears by a herald’s staff. 
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II FL XV. [1904] 371. 

12 paus, IX. xl. Ilf., ed, Frazer, i. 496 f. 
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*In concluding a treaty the Romans took a sceptre and a flint 
from the temple of Jupiter Fcretrius ; they swore by the sceptre 
and struck (concluded) the treatj' " ^th the fiint.’i 
The Tvar-clubs of celebrated warriors, anam, in 
Samoa were venerated by their families. It was 
regarded as indispensable to success in battle to 
perform certain rites in their honour.- A Mexican 
merchant carried a smooth black stick represent- 
ing the god Yacatecutli, who was believed to pro- 
tect him on his journey.® 

* In Aneitum, New Hebrides, South Pacific, there used to be 
a sacred staff, made of iron-wood, rather longer and thicker 
than an ordinary walking-stick. It had been kept for ages in 
the family of medicine-men, and was regarded as the represen- 
tative of the god. When the priest was sent for to see a sick 
person, he took the stick with him, and leaning on it harangued 
the patient, whose eyes always brightened at the sight of the 
sfict'^ 

In the OT the word * sceptre ’ is freq^uently used 
as a synonym for royalty.® The Hebrew skebet* 
may stand either for a short ornamental sceptre, 
suen as Assyrian kings are sometimes represented 
as having, or for a long staff.® Tlie Roman 
emperors adopted the sceptrum eburncum of the 
triumphant general. Wlien the empire became 
Christian, a cross was often substituted for an 
eagle. In some countries two sceptres came into 
use at an early period. In a Stfi cent. English 
Coronation Order, which is said to be a copy of 
the Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York, 
732-766, a sceptre {sceptrum) and a staff {baculum) 
are mentioned.’ The word baculus^ baculupit was 
not applied to staffs of a ceremonial character in 
Rome,® but merely to ordinary ones. The Corona- 
tion Order of Ethelred II. mentions a sceptre {scep^ 
trum) and a rod {virga),^ Ethelred n. is the first 
English kingon whose coins a sceptre is represented. 
Since the time of Richard i. the two sc^tres have 
borne a cross and a dove respectively. The sceptre 
with the dove was a reminiscence of the peaceful 
part of the Confessoris reign after the expulsion of 
the Danes.'® Of the French sceptres one bore a 
fleur-de-lySf and the other a hand in the act of 
blessing. The latter was knoim as the main de 
justice. It was put into the left hand of the king. 
The human hand as an amulet was \ridely used 
throughout the Mediterranean, and in the same 
region an outstretched human hand is often painted 
on houses as a protection against the evil eye, A 
bronze relief at Copenhagen represents Zens- 
Sabazios in Phrygian costume, holding in his right 
hand a pine-cone and in his left a sceptre tipped 
with a votive hand." In early Christian art a 
hand was a symbol representing God the Father. 
As to the cause of the duplication of the sceptre. 
Lord Bute makes the follo^ving plausible sugges- 
tion: 

*This may possibly have arisen from the words, *‘Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me," in Psalm xxiiL, which was 
treated as a Regal Psalm on account of the passage *'Tboa 
hast anointed mine bead with oil,*' and was additionally appro- 
priate in the lAtln, from commencing, " Domlnus regit me '* as 
an acknowledgment of the Divine Sovereignty over earthly 
Princes.' 

* In the English Coronation Orders the sceptre is espedally 
the sign of regal power, while the rod is more the ensign of the 
paternal authority of the sovereign.’ 


I Frazer, Pans. v. 211. 

2/6. quoting J.B. Stair, ]nJo\tmalof ike PolynesianSoeUty^ 
no. rvli. (1^6) p. 40. 

3 Jh, V. 212, quoting F, S. Clarigero, Hist of }>fexieo\ tr. C. 
Cullen, London, 1&07, i. SSSff., and B. de Sahagun, Hist. gin. 
detchoitide la Nouttlle-Esvagne. French tr., Paris, 1S50. pp. 
S8f.,296f. 

< /&., quoting O. Turner, Samoa, London, 18S4, p. 327 f- 
® Cf. On 491®: *The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
the ruler’s staff from between his feet, onttl Shiloh come.’ 
e BDB iv. 417. 

7 IVickham Lcgg, Englith Coronation Records, p. 3f. 

8 Daremberg-Sagllo. ® Wickham Legg, loc. dt. 

10 A- P. Stanle}’, Hist. Memorials of Westminster Ahbey^, 

London, 18S2, p. 39. 

II Cook. Zeus, p. 392. 

12 Scottuk Coronations, P^ley and London, 1902, p. 15, 

IS Wickham Legg, p. xUii. 


6. The orb. — 

* As the Scepter,* saj's Selden, 'is the ornament of the right 
hand, so in the left the Globe or Mound, with the Crosse Infixt, 
in Statues and Pictures (and in some Coronations) of Kings, is 
a singular Enrign of Royall dignitie. The severall times where- 
in the solemne use of this in severall kingdoms began, is not so 
easily found, nor perhaps worth the inquirie. It shall suffice 
here to shew how it began in the Empire, whence the use of it 
was by example taken into ^ or most of other kingdoms of 
Christendom. That which we name a Globe or Mound here is 
also sometimes called an Apple, sometimes a Ball, and it is 
obser\'ed by learned men that it was frequent in the state of 
Rome before the Emperors were Christian to have both among 
their Ensigns in the field and in their monies the Ball or Globe, 
the beginning whereof Isidoee also referres to Adqcstus. 
PiLAM, saith he, ix sioxa coxstitttisse rzETDR Augustus, 
PROPTER NATIPXES SIBI IX CUXCTO ORBB 8UEJECTA3 DT Malus 
FioUEAM ORCB OSTBXDBRET. Thus some copics have it, and not 
UAOIB fiocraM etc. as we usually read here.’i 

At the imperial coronations the orb Avas carried 
by the Counts Palatine of the Rhine, under the 
name of pomum impcriale.^ The apple w’as 
sacred to Aphrodite, and is a token of love in S.E. 
Europe at the present day, but does not appear to 
have been a token of kingship in the ancient w'orld. 
In its origin, however, the orb appears to have 
symbolized the vanlt of heaven. Zeus is freq^uently 
represented with a blue orhiSt or globe. A coin of 
Caracalla represents Jupiter CapitoUnus holding a 
globe in his right hand and a sceptre in his left.® 
Sometimes a globe rests beside the god^s feet.* 
From being a symbol of the sky-god the globe 
becomes one of the imperial insignia. Imperial 
coins of the 3rd and 4th centuries show the 
emperors holding a globe. 

■ThMe representations imply on the one hand that the 
emperor has stepped into the shoes of Jupiter, and on the other 
hand that his duties descend in unbroken succession from 
occuj^nt to occupant of the imperial seat. . . . Frequently from 
the time of Commodus to that of Diocletian we find Inpiter 
deJeirating the globe to his human representative.' 5 
Both in Roman mosaics and in Pompeian paintings 
the globe is coloured blue or bluish-green, which 
indicates that it simified sky rather than earth. 
It is uncertain whether the cross was first added to 
the globe by Constantine or by Valentinian I.® 
Julian the Apostate replaced it by a figure of 
victory. Under the name of glohus cruciger it was 
a part of the Byzantine regalia. Though the orb 
formed a part of the regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of England, it was not used in France. 
In the English coronation ceremonial it is treated 
as a symbol of the dominion of Christ over the 
world. On placing the orb in the sovereign’s right 
hand, the archbishop addresses him in an exhorta- 
tion containing these words : 

* When you this orb set under a cross, remember that the 
whole world Is subject to the power and Empire of Christ our 
Redeemer.’ 

7, The sword. — The symbolism of the sword is 
of course self-explanatory. The girding of the new 
monarch with a sword is a practically universal 
feature of coronation ceremonies. It is a remini- 
scence of the days when the king was not merely 
the titular but the actual war-chief of his people. 
So intimate a part have weapons played in the 
religion of a warlike people that deities have been 
worshipped under their forms. A spear kept in 
the Regia was worshipped as an image of Mars ; 
the Scythians sacrificed sheep and horses to an 
iron sword, and the war-god of the Alans was 
worshipped as a naked sword stuck in the 
ground.’ 

Indeed, in the case of the sultans of Turkey, the 
girding on of the sword of Osman in the celebrated 
mosque of Eynb on the Golden Horn is the formal 
ceremony of inauguration. At the coronation of 
the king of Hungary an impressive ceremony is 
connected ^rith the sword of St. Stephen. After 
the coronation the king rides on his charger to a 

1 P. ISa 2 /6. p. 183. 8 Cook, p. 46. 

* Ib. p. 42. ® lb. p. 45 ff. 

* Belden, p. ZSL 7 Frazer, Pans. v. 21L 
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mound made of earth brought from all the provinces 
of the kingdom and -waves his sword towards the 
four points of the compass, indicating his deter- 
mination to defend his kingdom. against surround- 
ing foes. The tendency of the various royal 
ornaments to become multiplied is also apparent 
in the case of the sword. No fewer than five swords 
now form part of the English regalia; (1) the 
sword of State which is carried before the king on 
various occasions ; (2) a small sword which is sub- 
stituted for it during the coronation ceremony, 
and with which he is ceremonially girded ; (3) the 
sword of spiritual justice ; (4) the sword of tempo- 
ral justice ; (6) the curtana, t.c. ‘ shortened’ sword, 
or sword of mercy, which is blunted at the end by 
the removal of the point. Such swords were in 
ancient times carried by heralds. A similar idea 
is found in Japan, Avhere certain ofBcials such ns 
doctors wore in their garments a wooden ornament 
resembling a short sword.* 

8. Bracelets and rings. — It is not unlikely that 
bracelets, anklets, and rings may have at one 
time been amulets, and have participated in the 
inevitable tendency of amulets to degenerate into 
ornaments. As emblems of kingship bracelets 
seem to have been more prevalent in the East than 
in the West. They were worn by the kings of 
Persia, and also formed part of the royal insignia 
of Saul, whose bracelets were, aher his death, 
brought to David by an Amalekite.* They were 
formerly in use in England, and a pair belonging 
to the regalia was ordered to be destroyed under 
the Commonwealth. They have not been used in 
England since that date.’ The use of the ring is, 
however, almost universal. Though at an e.arly 
eriod it may have been an amvuet, yet before 
egenerating into a mere ornament it passed 
through a period of usefulness as a signet. Tlio 
SpMtan magistrates had a public signet with 
wdiioh thw sealed everything that had to be 
sealed.-* That rings were royal oniaments from an 
early period we know from the curious legends 
surrounding the rings of Minos and of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos. In Eome the gold ring was often 
conferred as a militarv distinction. The jus anuli 
aurei limited its use. The emperor’s ring was a kind 
of State seal. In the Liber Jtcgalis, which repre- 
sents the fullest development of the medimval 
English coronation ritual, the ring is referred to 
as'Catholicae lidci signaoulum.’* In Europe the 
ceremonial use of rings is of course most familiar 
in connexion -with betrothal and marriage. The 
coronation ring symbolizes the marriage of the 
monarch to his people, just ns the episcopal ring 
symbolizes the marriage of the bishop to his see. 
The Englisli coronation ring is indeed sometimes 
called the wedding-ring of England.® The doge 
of Venice used to cast a ring into the Adriatic, 
symbolizing the marriage of the city to the sea. 
The ceremony was called sposalizio del mar the 
wedding of the sea ’), and -ivas celebrated annually 
on Ascension Day. 

A curious legend attaches to St. Edward’s ring. 
It is said that he once bestowed it upon an old man. 
Some years later two English pilgrims in the Holy 
Land met the old man, who restored it to them, 
revealing himself as St. John the Evangelist, and 
bade them return it to the king. There is also a 
superstition that the closer the ring fits the king’s 
finger, the more loved -will he be, and the longer 
will be his reign.* Eoyal rings have served various 
symbolic purposes. Alexander the Great on his 
de:ith-bed bestowed his ring upon Perdiccas, as 
symbol of his intention to entrust the government 

1 Times, Coronation Supplement, 19th Jane 1911. 

s 2 S 110. s Wickham Lepg, p. xliv. 

* Frazer, Pans, UL 329. 8 Wickham Lepff, p. 97. 

8 Stanley, p. 40. 7 Wickham Le;jg, p. xlix. 


of the empire to him. The Anglo-Saxon king 011a 
is said to have appointed liis successor by send- 
ing him his ring.* The bestowai of the royal ring 
may symbolize a pledge, as in the case of Elizabeth’s 
gift to Essex, or it may symbolize a royal command. 
In the book of Esther Ahasuerus gives his ring to 
Hainan as a warrant for ni.assaoring the Jews. 
Adrian iv. confirmed Henry' il. on the throne of 
Ireland by sending him a gold ring. Mary Queen 
of Scots, by sending her ring, pardoned two 
burgesses who were about to be hanged.* 

9. The umbrella. — Throughout Asia and parts 
of Africa the umbrella is one of the most import- 
ant insignia of royalty. It is or has been in use 
among the Malays, in Burma, Siam, India, 
and among the Seljuk sultans and the Mogul 
emperors.® An umbrella is shown on the reverse 
of a coin of Herod Agrippa I. It also forms jiart 
of the regalia in Madagascar. In one of the Jataha 
tales a prince who wishes to dispossess his brother 
of the throne says, ‘ Give the royal umbrella up to 
me, or give battle.’* In 1S55 the king of Burma, 
addressing the governor-general of India, spoke of 
himself as ‘ the monarch who reigns over the great 
umbrella-we.aring chiefs of the Eastern Countries.’ 
It seems most probable that the ceremonial ch.ar- 
acter of the umbrella is due to the tabu which 
prei'ents certain sacred persons from being exposed 
to the sun’s rays, and is a counterjiart to the very 
common tabu which prevents their feet from touch- 
ing the earth. The Jlikado and the high-priest of 
the Zapotecs of hicxico were forbidden to expose 
themselves to the r.ays of the sun. Pope Alexander 
III. accorded to Ziani, doge of Venice, the right of 
haring a canopy- or umbrella carried over him as a 
symbol of sovereign power. 

• Umbrellas oppear to have been sometimes used in ritual for 
tlie purpose of prevcnlinfr the sunli^'ht from falling on sacred 
persons or things. ... At an Athenian festival called Scira the 
riestess of Athena, the priest of Poseidon, and the priest of the 
un walked from tlie Acropolis under the shade of a huge white 
umbrella.’® 

10. Investiture with the regalia. — Whether a 
monarchy is elective or hereditary, it is usual for 
some ceremony to be held for the purpose of 
inaugurating anew reign. This ceremony usually 
takes the form of investing the sovereign with 
the rcwal insignia. The inauguration of the 
king of Tahiti consisted of his being ceremonially 
invested with a sacred girdle of red feathers in the 
presence of the image of the god Oro. By means 
of this ceremony he was formally initiated into 
divine rank. After describing the girdle, the offi- 
ciating priest would say, ‘ Parent this of you, 0 
King.’® 

Among the Baganda, when the period of mourn- 
ing for tlie dead monarch was over, the new ruler 
and his consort were ceremonially divested of their 
bark clothes and invested with new ones. This 
ceremony was called ‘ confirming the king in his 
kingdom.’* In Madagascar the object of the 
inauguration ceremony was to secure for the king 
the quality of hasina, an intrinsic supernatural 
virtue, which reuders an object good or efficacious.® 
For this purpose the new ruler mounted a sacred 
stone, and exclaimed, ‘hlasina, Masina, masina 
v’nho ?’ The assembled people replied, ‘ Masina.’ 
These words v-an Gennep translates, ‘ Have I ac- 
quired the powers of hasinal Am I holy?’* 
Among the Ba-Tlionga the inauguration of a new 


1 W. Jones, Finjer-ring Lore, London, 1877, p, 181. 

2 Ib, p. 182. 8 Ferishta, tr. Dow, ii. 323 f. 

4 JtUahas, no. 639 (vok vi. p. 19). 

8 pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 20, 
note. 

6 W. Ellis, Pohmesian Researches-, London, 1832-38, ill. 103. 

7 Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 197. 

8 Van Gennep, Tabou et toUmisme d Madagascar, p. 17. 

9 Ib. p. 82. 
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chief is a purely military affair, and no reli^ous 
ceremony takes place.^ 

The coronation of the Egyptian kings was sup- 
posed to take place in heaven. In a descriptionof 
the coronation of Rameses III. we read : 

‘Then my father Amon-Re, Lord of Gods, Re-Atura, and 
Ptah, beautiful of face, crowned me as Lord of the Two Lands 
on the throne of him who begat me ; I received the office of my 
father with joy ; I was crowned with the atef-crowTi bearingthe 
uraeus ; I assumed the double-plumed diadem like Tatenen. I 
Bat upon the throne of Harakhte. I W'as clad in the regalia, 
like Atum.'S 

Another inscription speaks of Rameses ill. as- 
suming the regalia of Homs and Set.* 

The inau^ration ceremony of a new emperor of 
Japan consists in the ceremonial taking possession 
of the three chief articles of the regalia. The prin- 
cipal one is a sacred sword which is called Ivusa- 
nagi no Tsungi. 

‘This sword (so legend goes) was found bySusa-no-o in the 
tail of an eight-headed serpent, which he intoxicated with 
“sake” and then slew. Having been brought doivn from 
heaven many centuries ago by the first ancestor of the Mikados, 
it came into the possession of Yaraato-take, and assisted that 
prince in the conquest of Eastern Japan. This treasure is never 
shown, but a great festival is held in its honour on June 21at.* ^ 
The two others are a mirror and a jewel. Thej' 
are kept at Kyoto and the inauguration takes place 
there, after the period of mourning for the dead 
mler is over. 

In Europe, with the exception of Hungary, to 
whichreference has already been made, a coronation 
ceremony has usually served rather to ratify the 
election of a king than actually to create one. 
Before set forms came into use, it was often of a 
more or less spontaneous character. When Julian 
the Apostate was proclaimed emperor at Paris in 
360, a standard-hearer named Maurus took off the 
tore which he was wearing, and placed it upon the 
head of the newly-elected ruler.® The earliest 
kno'sra account of a coronation in Great Britain 
is that of King Aidan by St. Columba, which is 
found in St. Adamnan’s life of the saint. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the position of the 
Church was that of witness to a contract between 
ruler and people at the crouming of a king. The 
Pontijicale Romaniim provides a special Mass for 
the coronation of the king. The Church presents 
the newly-elected monarch with his investiture. 

One of the bishops who are presenting the king to the 
metropolitan says, ‘ Reverendissime Pater, postulat Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia Catholica ut praesentem egregium militem ad 
dignitatem Regiam sublevatis.' The metropolitan asks, ‘ScIUs 
esse dignum, et utilem ad hanc dignitatem?' The bishop 
replies, ‘ £t novimus, et credimus, eum esse dignum, utilem 
Ecclesiaa Dei, et ad regimen hujus RegnL’® 

W. Stubbs’s view of the ceremony is as follows : 

* The ceremony was understood as bestowing the divine ratifi- 
cation on the election that had preceded it, and as iji^lfying 
rather than conveying the spiritual gifts (or which prayer wos 
made. That it w'as regarded as convening any spiritual 
character or any special ecclesiastical prerogative there is 
nothing to show ; rather from the facility with which crowned 
kings could be set aside and new ones put in their place without 
any objection on the part of the bishops, the exact contrary 
may be inferred.*** 

The same view is taken by the French writer 
Menin, who says that in his own day (reign of 
Louis XV.) kings were recognized independently of 
all ceremony of investiture. No formal recogni- 
tion of the king, however, is found in the French 
coronation ritual. 

eacre des Rois,' he says, ‘estune ratification publlquedu 
droit qu’ils ont de succ6der 4 la couronne de leurs ancStres. et 
une confirmation du premier acte qui les a mis en possession du 

1 H. A. Junod, Xa/s 0 / a S. African Tribes London, 1912-13, 
p. 3^8. 

8 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt. Chicago, 1005-07. ; 
ir. 401. I 

s Ih. ir. 62. 

4 Murray's iJandSoefc /or Japan, byB. H. Chamberlain and 
W. B. Mason, London, 1907, p. 236. 

5 F. E. Brightnian.in J^jTASMi. 366, quoting Amm. Marc. xx. 4. 

® Ed. J. Catalan!, Rome, 1738-40, i. 376. 

7 Constitutional Ilist. of England^, Oxford, 1691, i. 163. 


TrOne; e’est une esp4ce d’alliance spirituelle du Ro 3 *avec son 
Royanme Qu’il Spouse, pour ainsi dire, qu’U s’engage de 
ma'intenir, ae d(5fendre, et de prot^ger, en m6me temps que sa 
Roj'aume, par la voix des peuples, lui promet solennement 
' fidcliti et ooeissance.'l 

Nevertheless a wide-spread belief seems to have 
grown up in the Middle Ages that the anointing 
of kings was of a sacramental nature, conferring a 
' mark or character on the soul of the recipient. At 
all events a king was widely held to possess a 
quasi - sacerdotal character. The emperor was 
; permitted to read the Gospel at his coronation 
Mass, and the French king to communicate under 
! both kinds at his coronation. These facts led to 
the conviction that an unanointed and uncro^vned 
I prince was no true king. The French kings nntil 
! the 12th cent, began their reign on the day of 
their coronation.® * Le Roi dornioit,’ said the old 
' chroniclers, speaking of the period before a 
coronation. This belief had not completely died 
! out even in the 19tli century. Renan mentions 
the fact that some Bretons held that Louis 
Philippe, who had been neither anointed nor 
crowned, had no more right to exercise the func- 
tions of a king than any one who was unordained 
would have to exercise those of the priesthood.® 

Precedent for the crowning of a prince during 
the lifetime of his father was found in the crown- 
ing and anointing of Solomon by order of Darid, 
and was frequently resorted to in order to ensure 
the stability of a dynasty. The survival of a corona- 
tion ceremony in Europe at the present day is not 
necessarily associated with the possession of great 
monarchical prerogatives. The German Emperor 
and the Emperor of Austria^ are not cro^vned, 
though the * hereditaiy presidents ' of England and 
Norway are. In Spain the coronation ceremony 
has been discontinued. In England its discontinu- 
ance^ was seriously discussed at the accession of 
William IV. In most of the monarchies founded 
in the 19th cent., such as Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
it has never been introduced, and the king merely 
takes an oath to observe the Constitution. One 
of the oldest coronation ceremonies in Europe is 
the crowning of the pope, who is cro%raed by the 
youngest cardinal-deacon with the tiara or triple 
crown, an ornament ultimately derived from the 
camelaucvm, a head-dress worn by high Byzantine 
ofBcIals. It is not a liturgical ornament, and the 
papal coronation has no rmigious signlBcance. 

No definite rules can be laid down with regard 
to the crowning of queens-consort. In England, if 
the king is married at the time of his coronation, 
the ceremony has usuially been performed, and 
sometimes it has been performed separately if he 
married afterwards. In France it was usually 
omitted, and, if performed, it generally took place 
at St. Denys and not at Rheims with the king. 
The coronation of a queen-consort merely t 3 q)ifies 
her participation in the royal dignity. Sometimes 
this is indicated in the coronation ritual ; the king 
of Hungary holds the Crown of St. Stephen for a 
time on the right shoulder of the queen during the 
coronation ceremonj, and the Tsar of Russia used 
to touch the Tsanna on the forehead ^vith his 
crown before crowning her. 

When a ruler has abdicated voluntarily and 
without pressure, he has often symbolized this act 
by publicly laying aside the royal insignia. 
Diocletian divested himself of the purple at Nico- 
media in 305 in the presence of his assembled 
troops,® and in more recent times the eccentric 
Queen Christina of Sweden laid aside her crown in 
the presence of the Swedish senate. 

1 Traitd hist, et chronolog. du saere . . , des rois, p. 177. 

2 Ib. 8 Questions conteinporains, Paris, ISCS, p. 434. 

4 The latter, as has already’ been mentioned, is crowned as 
king of Hungarv. 

5 E. Gibbon, 2)eeline and Fall, ed. J. B. Burj*, I^ondon T896, 
Tol. L ch. xiii. p. 3S7. 
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LrTMATrrK. — J. G. Frarer, G/P, 12 vo!«., Lonrion, 
Patis^nias't DfsrripHim tif Omcr, 6 voK, <lo, ISP?, Lntxrrfs 
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AsGjicn, Ea-. Ir., London, 1P07 ; E, Meyer, C«cA. dej 
A{l4luns,i.? yta V. and ii., Slnllf^art, lOOT^CM; A. B. CooV, 
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rtonl dee rvit et dee reinet de Frnnee, Paris, 1722, En?. tr,, 
London. 1723; A. Taylor, The Glory c/ JReyali:i\ Ixjndon, 
1525; W, Jones, Croirne and Coronations, do. 1502 ; Cyril J. 
H. Darcaport, Kn^lUh P.esaea, do, IS-'G ; L, G, 
WHclcham l-cir^, F.n^lith Coronation llecords, do. lOOl ; K, 
TBurslcn.TjSe Coronation Ceremonial, do. IPll^rd Marquess 
of Bute, ScottCth Coronations, Paisley, i0d2 ; F, E. Brightoao, 
'Ilyrantine Imperial Coronations,’ JThSt 11. [IPOll SSP-SOd: 
DarenberB-SasIio. H. J. T. JOIINSON. 

REGENERATION. — Throngb all tlieologr 
and relieion there runs a clear antithesis between 
outwanincss and inwardness. In theology this 
shows itself in the opposition between transcen- 
dence and immanence, anthropomoriihism and ani- 
mism. It Asks, Is God a glorified man or an 
indwelling potency? Does He operate on Nature 
from witliont or from within! Sliould we concen- 
trate our thought and faith on Je.sns as the risen 
Lord, the Ascended Medi.ator ; or on Christ ns 
Spirit, operating in His Church and in ns ns 
believers? Sometimes the contrasts are accen- 
tuated, and the opposing views are polemically 
controverted; sometimes men are content to 
accept both as the two poles of .an unsolved anti- 
nomy. A similar antithnsis occurs also ns to the 
nature of religion, causing men to ask. Is religion 
doing or being ? Is the vital matter what a man 
does or wliat a man is ? Ought my great concern to 
be. What am I to do ? or. What ought I to become ? 
E.g,, ns to the nature of sin, it is disputed whether 
sin is transgression of a commandment moral or 
ceremonial, or is perversitj- and pollution. Again, 
AS regards reconciliation with God, the two queries 
arise: Is this effected bj’ having sin pardoned, 
or by having perversity rectified and pollution 
cleansed ? Is the favour of God to bo secured by 
righteously obeying the precepts of His law or by 
being inwardly "changed and s.anctificd by a Power 
other and higher than we? Further, is this 
change to bo studied ns manifesting itself in 
outward life and conduct, or as a spiritual and 
psychological phenomenon ? In the former ca'O 
wo arc engaged with the subject of conversion, in 
the latter witli that of regeneration. 

I. OT conception. — Kirsopp Lake con.sidors the 
antithesis between outwardness and inwardness to 
be characteristic severally of the Jew and the 
Greek. The Jew ashed. What am I to do? He 
required a code of life and action to tell him 
dclinitcly what to do. The Greek asked not. 
What am I to do? but. What am I to lie? He 
wished to become something diflcrcnt. Wh.at dis- 
tressed him WAS the feeling that his very being wa.s 
corrupt, and he wanted a religion that would lielp 
him to become a new being.' There are just two 
criticisms which one would like to make on this : 
(1) instead of the word ‘Greek,’ the word * Hclle- 
nist’ would be more accurate — the orientalized 
Greek ; and (2) it is unfair to the Jews to suggest 
that they were not sensible of the inwarirnc.s.s 
of religion. IJoth view.s find cxprcs,sion in the 
Jewish Scriptures. It is tnie tViat onlwanlnes.s is 
prominent in the OT. We have mucli external 
morality and external observance of ceremonial 
requirement.s. Sin is often disobedience to God’s 
Matute.s and preceptA Restoration to divine 
favour is secured by sacrifice? oficred in accordance 
a-iib a meticulous ntuah Rut tbi.? is not Ibc only 
conception of sin that meet.? ns in tbc OT. Sin is 
al?o disorder. It is ir;*, ‘ dc'olatiou,' ‘ cliaoA' It 

* TKt vf Si, /'atii, l/sndon, 151l« p. 
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isrrq, ‘restlc.?? agitation.’ It i.s defilement, making 
men unfit to commune with God. It i? .•v;;Sjs, 
‘abomination.’ It is ajj, that from which men 
flce_, because it i-s abhorrent ; and a? such it needs 
an internal remedy — a remedy which man himself 
c.annot admini.stcr. There is a di.stinct vein of OT 
teaching which is very prononneeil as to man's 
inahilitjp to cleanse himself (Jer lo'^, I’r 20*). 
Man’s ivill is jiowerlcs,? toetfect the needed changA 
Something must be done in man and for m.an, 
which divine intervention alone can accomplWi 
(Is 6’, Ps 51“, Job 9’ Tins is apparent from 

the waj" in which the best of men plead for divine 
help and cleansing (Pa 25''’ '* 41‘ 6'), and from the 
way in which God promises to render the needed 
help (Jer 2““ 33’, Ezk 36““). Sin is not something 
to be merely pardoned, atoned for, taken away, or 
forgotten. So long ns the propensity to" .«in 
remained, the OT saint groaned under its tyranny 
and pollution. He cried for cleansing (Ps 51’) and 
for healing (41‘). But even tills could not satisfy 
him. He longed for tlioroiigh renovation. Re- 
garding the heart as the scat of the collective 
energies of the personal life, and conscions that 
this IS depraved and that sin Iias tlins banefiilly 
nifected the very fonnative sources of ciiaracter, 
lie cries, ‘ Create in me a dean heart, 0 God ; and 
renew a stedfast spirit within mo ’ (51”). Saul was 
‘ turned into another man,’ and ‘ God gave him 
another he.art’ (1 S lO*’’), but, alAs 1 he fell away ; 
and BO the P.?almist prays that the clean heart, 
imparted by a now creation, might, by constant 
renewal, be kept ‘stedfast.’ 

2 . The Greek word and its synonyms.— The 
word ‘regeneration’ occurs twice in the NT, in 
either cAse for the same Greek word TaXiryertalaa: 
g stiXtr yhcdts [^J ylroyai), n becoming new again, 
n reconstitution. Tlic Greek word which would 
most accurately represent the ideas that wo 
Associate willi regeneration would bo iray{err!7it 
( V ■yssvdu) ! but this docs not occur in NT, though 
the verb is found in 1 P 1". The word rcXi'/rtrtizfa 
first appears in Greek literature to repre.«ent tlie 
grc.at Stoic conception of world-cycles, according 
to which the present world will come to an end 
by conflagi-ntion — to be followed, however, by a 
renovation or reconstmetiou, a Tahiyyereata of 
everything just ns it now is. Then, after a definite 
period, will come another conflagration and recon- 
stitution, and so on — the period lietwccn one 
catastrophe and another Iieing tcrmtnl a ‘great 
year,’ a vcpioooi. Hence Marcus Aurelius' speaks 
of ‘ a periodic TraKiyytriala of the nniverse.’ Reitig 
a high-sounding ))hr3so, it was useti liyperbolicnlly 
to denote any extraordinary change ; as when 
Cicero’ describes his restoration to rank and 
favour after exile ns ‘ rahtyyerealar nostram ' ; and 
when Philo speaks of the birth of Seth ns the 
raXtyyfreala of Al>cl,’ and of tlio_ sons of Noah 
os ‘founders of a ara.>.tyy<rr<sta.,* since they were 
‘ pioneers (dpx’O'svof) of ihc second [leriod of the 
world’; so Josephus * speaks of the restoration of 
the Jews after the Exile ns a arayi-fyereata.. With 
a nc.arer approach to the original Stoic meaning, 
Matthew (19”) describes the new IiAavcns and the 
new earth, to which Christians (2 P 3'’) and Jews 
(Is 65”; En. Ixxii. 1; Jtib. i. 29) were looking 
forward, in these wo^s; ‘In tlie raXvrvrvrzla, 
when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory, yc wliich have followeti me sliall sit,’ 
etc. ’The second NT occurrence of onr word is 
in Tit 3’, wlicre ■n'hiyyertala liAS an ethical or 
religions sense : * According to his merej' he 
saved us, Ihiongh the WA'-hing [mnrg. ‘laver’) of 
regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost,’ 

IJLl. *od 
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other Greek words with kindred meaning found in NT are : 
(1) yewaw, ‘beget’ (Mt Ac 7«5+) and also ‘bear children' 
(Mt 1912 , Gal 4^, Ju 1621+). In a religious sense it occurs in 
1 Co 4 I 8 ‘I begat you'; Philemio ‘whom I begat in my 
bonds.’ In 1 Jn the perf. pass, occurs eight times, and in EV 
is uniformly translated ‘be begotten,’ though in five of these 
instances AV has ‘be born* — e.f;., ‘Everj’ one that loveth is 
begotten of God ’ (4^); ‘Every one that believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God ’ (6^) ; but in the eight occurrences 
in Jn RV everywhere retains ' be born.’ (2) avayein'ab» 
{ava. is repetitive), ‘beget again or anew’; 1 P 13 ‘Blessed be 
God . . . who begat us again . . . by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.' The noun aveyevyria’i^ is not found in NT, but is 
found in Philo 1 of the rebirth of the physical world. (3) 
ftijoiroiew, * make alive,’ ‘ quicken ’ : Eph 2* ‘God . . . quickened 
us, together with Christ, when we were dead in trespasses.* 
(4) ajro*cv<aj, * give birth ’ ; often in an abnormal manner : Ja li® 
‘Sin bringeth forth death’; 113 ‘He having so willed, brought 
us forth [or ‘gave us birth'] by the word of truth.’ (5)d»'a> 
Ktttvou), ‘make new again.’ Thisverb, in NT, refers not to the 
initial quickening, but to the maintaining of the state of 
newness, ‘ keep new,’ or ‘ renovate ’ (Ro 122, Col 3^0). 

3. Cognate ideas and metaphors. — It is pro- 
verbially difficult to translate emotions into words ; 
and to very many of the early Christians who had 
previously been steeped in sm the change which 
took place when tliey entered on the Christian 
life was so radical and so thorough that it 
demanded many modes of expression. Such an 
experience can be expressed only in figures ; and 
‘regeneration’ is but one of many metaphors 
occurring in the NT, all of which are designed to 
express the fact that, before any man can enjoy 
the favour of God, a profound change must he 
wrought in him, which God alone can efleet. 
The early Christians were so amazed at the change 
in disposition and character which had suddenly 
come over them that they framed all sorts of 
theories to account for it, describing their new 
experience in terms and preconceptions of their 
own age.’ 

A. Scpeniance. — The simplest metaphors meet 
us in the Synoptic Gospels, (a) Emphasis is laid 
on repentance (Mt 4*’ 11”, Lk 13’). The Aramaic 
word for ‘repentance,’ is derived from aw, 

‘ to turn ’ (of. Mt 18’) ; and hence we may safely 
affirm that the repentance {q.v.) which Jesus 
insisted on was a practical one — turning the back 
on one’s former life. 

(6) ‘Becoming as a little child’ (Mt 18’). — The 
context discloses what our Lord intended by this. 
It is the abandonment of pride and ambitious self- 
seeking, the attainment of meekness, lowliness, 
and dependence on a father’s love, that Jesus 
desiderated in His disciples. The need of divine 
grace for the attainment of this great ethical 
change is not so much explicitly taught as implied 
in the importance attached to prayer. 

(c) The quickening effect of the divine Word and 
the need for co-operation between the human and 
the divine are taught very clearly in the Parable 
of the Sower. ‘The seed is the word of God’ 
(Lk 8”) ; but three of the four kinds of soil are 
unproductive; there is only one which is so far 
reoe;)tive of seed as to yield the fruit of a new life 
within the natural heart of man. 

B. Impartation of a new life. — ^The Fourth 
Gospel takes the three great ideas, life, light, and 
speech, and expresses the activities of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and also the religions 
experiences of believers, under one or other of 
the.se categories. Jesus says : ‘I came that they 
might have life’ (10”); ‘My sheep . . . follow 
me, and I give to them eternal life ’ (lO”'-) ; My 
words ‘ are spirit, and are life ’ (6”) ; ‘ He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life ’ (3”) ; ‘ In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men’ 
(1^). 

C. New birth. — This appears under two aspects, 
both contained in the word yervia : (1) the origina- 

1 De Jncw. Mundx, 3 (Mangey, ii, 490). 

2 Of. T. R. Glover, TAe Conflict of Relig\on$ in the Early 
Roman Empiret London, 1909, p. 150 IT. 


tion of life — begetting; and (2) the emergence 
into a new mode of being and into new relations — 
birth. 

(1) In 1 Jn the perf. pass. yeyevvTjirBa. 1 , indicating 
an initial definite act abiding permanently in its 
consequences, implies the impartation of a new 
life-germ, which develops in likeness to God, its 
veritable Father and fontal source. The same 
thought is presented in 1 P 1’ ‘Blessed be God 
who begat us again unto a living hope.’ 

(2) In Jn 3, though both perf. and aor. are used, 
it is generally recognized that the metaphor is 
that of birth; not quickening or impregnation, 
but emergence into a new world — a new atmo- 
sphere, a new environment, and new objects of 
interest. This is clearly implied in the words of 
Nicodemus, when, in reply to Christ’s statement, 
‘Ye must be horn again,’ he crudely asks, ‘ Can a 
man enter a second time into his mother’s womb 
and he horn ? ’ (3’). Similarly we interjjret 3’ ihv 

Tit yevvrtB^ CSaros xal irveilgOTot, ‘ Except a man 
shall )iave been horn [not ‘ begotten,’ as though 
the water had a vivifying effect upon him, hut 
‘ born ’] out of [or from] water ’ and the Spirit ’ 
(water and Spirit being the elements out of which 
the neophyte emerges). The reference probably is 
to the words of John the Baptist in Mt 3“ ‘I 
indeed baptize you in water . . . hut he shall 
baptize [or ‘immerse’] you in the Holy Ghost.’ 
The context implies that Nicodemus was a disciple 
of Jolm, and Jn 3’ inculcates the lesson of Mt 3“ 
that immersion in water and emergence from 
water are not enough ; there is needed also an 
immersion in the Holy Spirit, from which one may 
emerge a new man, as one newly horn emerges 
from his mother’s womb into a new world. The 
same metaphor occurs in Ja 1”, where J. B. Mayor’ 
is no doubt correct in saying that the verb diroxv^w 
is ‘properly used of the mother’ — ‘Having so 
willed, lie gave us birth.’ 

D. A new creature {xatvi) ktIcis ). — It has been 
objected that regeneration is not prominent in 
Paul’s teaching ; but it would be rash to maintain 
that he ignored the doctrine of regeneration 
because he does not use the same metaphor as 
occurs in John, Peter, and James — ^indeed, when 
Paul says, in 2 Co 5” ‘If any man be in- 
union-with Christ, he is a new creature,’ he is 
not far away from the same similitude. He is 
moving in the circle of OT ideas which find 
expression in Ezekiel : ‘ I will put a new spirit 
within you ’ ; ‘ and I ivill take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I wUl give you 
an heart of flesh’ (11” 36”). Again, the Apostle 
says, ‘ We are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works’ (Eph 2”), which evidently 
implies that such a radical change takes place in a 
Christian as to be comparable to a creation, that 
this creation is possible only in union with Christ, 
that God develops the new creation, and that the 
gi'and purpose of it all is practical and ethical. 
Similarly in Col 3” and Eph 4” ‘ the new man,’ i.e. 
the new self, is stated to be a divine creation, 
which, in the one case, is ‘being renewed in 
accordance with the image of its Creator,’ and, in 
the other case, is said to be in harmony with God 
{xari. 6e6v), ‘ created in righteousness and holiness 
of truth.’ Some would render ktIcis in 

1 Lake {Inaugural Address at Leiden. 27th Jan. 1904) and F. 
O. Burkict {Evangelian Da-Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, ii. 
300 f.) advocate that if CiaTor ehouid be treated as ‘an inter- 

retative glosa,’ because it is sometimes omitted in the Fathers ; 
ut a consultation of the 36 variants in which 3t is quoted in 
the early Fathers, given in A. Resch, Paralleltexte zuJohannes, 
Leipzig, 1S07, p. 73 ff., seems to dispose of this theory; for, 
though there are several instances in which both ‘water’ and 
‘Spint’ are omitted, and several in which ‘the Spirit’ is 
omitted, there is not one citation from the Fathers in which 
‘the Spirit’ is inserted and ‘water’ omitted. 

2 The EpietU o/ SI. James\ London, 1897, p. 69. 
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2 Co 6" ‘there is a new creation’ (as llVni), 
implying that man’s entire outlook on earth and 
heaven, man, and God seems changed. Jlany 
Christians have testified that, when the spiritual 
nature is no longer enfeebled and diseased by sin, 
they seemed to be in a new world. The new life 
enters also into the larger world of spirit, recog- 
nizes its kinship with spiritual forces, feels a 
companionship with all that is holy and true, and 
sees God in everything.' This is very true and 
very beautiful, hut probably KV represents Paul’s 
thought best, as also in Gal 6‘’ ‘Neither is 
circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature.' 

E. A change of clothing. — This metaphor, 
though significant, is not fully adequate. Cloth- 
ing is external ; regeneration is internal, psychical, 
vital. Life only can illustrate life. Vital processes 
c.an alone fittingly represent it. Our best simili- 
tudes must therefore be drawn from botany or 
zoology. Character, as others know it, is com- 
pared to clothing in Eph 4“ -* : ‘ Put off the old 
man which is corrupt . . . and put on the new 
man ’ ; Col 2" speaks of ‘ the putting off of the 
body of the flesh,’ and Col reads: ‘Ye have 
put off the old man with his doings, and have 
put on the new man, which is being renewed,’ 
etc. 

F. A passage from death to life. — Jn Spreads: 
‘ He that heareth my word and believeth on him 
that sent me . . . hath pas.sed from death unto 
life,’ Eph 2' : ‘ You did he quicken [cause to live] 
when ye were dead.’ These texts are sometimes 
taken to imply the instantaneousness of the new 
birth and the absolute deadness and insensibility 
of the human soul, as well as man’s native in- 
capacity for goodness and godliness ; and thus they 
present difficulties equally to the scientist and to the 
theologian. Jfany theologians feel obliged, how- 
ever, by the general trend of Scripture to regard 
the ‘deadne.ss’ here spoken of as relative rather 
than absolute, and to consider man’s spiritual 
nature as diseased and inert rather than literally 
dead ; while the scientist, who objects to admit- 
ting anything instantaneous and unprepared for, 
in any grade of life, organic or psychical, explains 
the apparent suddenness of the change in man’s 
religious life by the hypothesis of the subliminal 
self. The new life at iirst is inchoate, working in 
the region of subconsciousness ; and then, more or 
less suddenly, there is often a time of spasmodic 
volitional and emotional tempest, which comes as 
a great surprise, but which has really been quietly 
prepared for in that part of our nature where racial 
and inherited tendencies lie buried beneath the 
threshold of consciousness.’ Paul was kicking 
against the goads of spiritual conviction for some 
time before his so-called conversion at Damascus. 

G. Burial and resurrection. — This figure is 
similar to the above and occurs in the well-known 
passages Ro 6’ and Col 2'’. 

All these metaphors are, of course, very valuable 
and carry ns a certain distance in the way of 
elucidation ; but scholars are unanimous in ad- 
mitting that there is an inner fact which defies 
analysis and description. The universal Christian 
consciousness is ready to say of the change : ‘ It is 
“ not of ourselves : it is the gift of God,”’ but the 
modus opera ndi is inscrutable. 

■ AIttr snilrsi*,’ B. Jowett, ‘there remslas fomethlng 
which clndcs’criticiem.'* ‘The nttare of rezciicration,‘ Kwy« 
IfoOfre, *ls not cxplcinod In the Bible further thsn the fcccount 
therein given of fie author, God ; Ita eubjeot, the whole eoul ; 


' T. it. nerbert, Shttehes of Sermons, tendon, 1S7S, p. Iff. ; 
E. D. Starbuck. Ptl'Cholocy of Ttetimon. do. lESO, p. SgS f. 

’ W. Jatne*. 3*Ar ronVfie# of Relicious i’rperiencf , London, 
ISOg; O, A. Ooe, The Spiritual Life. Hew York, lOCO; Star- 
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and its effects, . , . Its metsphtwlcsl nnturelaleftarnrsterv.’l 
tv. James bears the ssme testimonv. No one ‘can explain fully 
how particular experiences see able to change one’s centre of 
Brevity so decisively.’ 'Vc speak of ““ motor efficacy." but such 
calk is only circumlocution: for whence the sudden motor 
efficacyT‘3 So Starbuck: ‘Who can tell what reallv happens 
in one's wnstdousness when one turns seriously into com* 
munion with one’s deeper selfT’ ‘tVhat happens below the 
threshold of consciousness must, in the nature of the case, 
evade analysis.* 3 

4. Nature of the change. — (1) The change is nete. 
— All are agreed as to its newness, 

a new divine Principle,' says I. A. Corner, ‘ the Holy 
Spmt creates, although not substantially new faculties, a new 
volition, knowledge, feeling — a new self^xinsoiousness. In 
brief. He produces a new person.'* ‘All things ore new," says 
Horace Bushneil, ‘ Life proceeds from a new centre. The Bible 
b a new book. Duties are new. The verv world itself is 
revealed in new beauty and Joy to the mind.'* And of course 
Hodge b in thorough agreement here, as he saj-s, ‘This new 
life, therefore, manifests itself In new views of God, of Christ, 
of ein, of holiness, of the world, of the gospel, and of the life 
to come.’ f 

(2) The change esgoressedin terms of metaphysics. 
— The Puritans expressed themselves very largely 
in terms of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

Stephen Chamock (f ICSO), whose discourses on regeneration 
were for many years the great authority on our s’ubject, defines 
regeneration as a * powerful change, wrought in the soul by the 
efficacious working of the Holy Spirit, wherein a vita] principle, 
a new habit, the law of God and a divine nature arc put into 
and framed in the heart enabling it to act holily and pleasingly 
to God.*" The distinctions drawn are very subtle, it not con- 
flicting. M’e note that ‘a divine nature b put into the heart *; 
and yet on p. 03 Chamock assurca us that regeneration is ‘not 
an addition to nature,* or a ‘change in the substance of the 
soul.* ‘As in the cure of a man, health is not added to the 
dbease ; but the disease is expelled and another foror and habit 
set in its place. Add what you will (we are told), without intro- 
dudng another Arm, it will be of no more efficacy than flowers 
and perfumes strewed on a dead carcase can restore it to life 
and remove the rottenness.’ We learn, then, that, though 
regeneration b ‘not an addition to nature,’ and ‘the new 
creation gives no new lacultics," yet ‘a vital principle Is put 
into the heart ‘ and ‘a new form is IntroduceQ.’ in regenera- 
tion there are ‘ no new faculties,* says a Princeton divine, * but 
there are new principles ‘ ; ’ and from him we obtain a deflnition 
of the word ‘principle,’ which we seek in vain in Chamock. 
He defines it as ‘tliat foundation which is laid in nature, 
either old or new, lor any particular kind or manner of exercise 
oltbe faculties of the soul.’ In other words, a ‘principle’ b 
‘ a new foundation laid In the nature of the soul, tor a new kind 
of exercise of the same faculty of understanding.* 

(3) The change expressed in terms of psychology. 
— ^Tbe great spiritual change whieb, when viewed 
causally and subjectively, is called regeneration 
and, when viewed in its manifest results in life 
and character, is called conversion (g.r.) is a 
psychical fact and therefore c.an be expressed in 
terms of psychology. Metaphysics is ambitious to 
treat of the soul as an immaterial entit3’, posses.«ed 
of substance and faculties, form and principles. 
Psychology pursues the humbler path of aualj’zing 
consciousness and interrogating experience. 

E.g.. E. F. Soott dracribes regeneration thus: ‘It b like 
another and higher will sustaining ours, and gradually sub- 
duing the whole nature to itself— till the natural life becomes 
‘‘spiritual" life.’s E. Reuse describes it as ‘an abdication of 
our own individuality, allowing the Holy Spirit to evoke a 
complete metamorphosis of our human nature.’ J. Strachan 
speaks of it as ‘ practically ... a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channeL Ail the energies that 
formerly made a man a sinner are now employed to make him 
asainL'tt ‘Such sudden and radical changes in a man's life’ as 
those of Paul, eays Percy Gardner, * may often be led up to by 
many experience and thoughts. But these often culminate in 
w-hat may be called a violent spiritual and emotional tempest, 
which sh^es the whole being to its utmost depths .’ 12 fitarbuck 


1 Systematic Theology. Ixjndon and Edinburgh, 1ST2-73, iii. 
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*.4 System of Christian Doctrine. Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
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» The yetr Lyfe. London, lEM. p. IH. 6 iii. 51. 
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* PriruxUm Theological Ertayt. Ist scr., Edinburgh, 1S5C, 
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2 The Ecrurth Gorpel. Edinburgh, 197,5, p. S2S. 

19 Diet, de ta thfotooie ehr/tienne, Strsssburg, ISSt. iL 157, 
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13 The Religious Experience of Saint Paul. Loriden, 1911, 
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Bays of conversion (though what he says is much more true of 
regeneration) that it is * the birth of new powers.' It is * as if 
there had been the liberation of fresh energy, or as It new 
streams had flowed into consciousness.* It is ‘ life on a higher 
plane.’ * It is a process of realidng the possibilities of growth ; 
of makingadraftonthelatentenergies . . . which might other- 
wise have lain dormant always/ 1 

The psychological expression of regeneration 
may well he subdivided as follows : 

(а) In terms o/personaUty.-^*The new personalltj’la formed/ 
Bays Corner, ‘ in inner resemblance to the second Adam, on the 
same family tjTJe, so to speak/® *Grace and freedom meet,* 
says H, JIartensen, and *a new personalitv is established, a 
copy of the divine and human personality of Christ/* So 
J. V'ernon Bartlet: ‘A new personality arises from the new 
union of the will and the higher element dependent on and 
akin to the Divine; the man lives anew with a fresh ti’pe of 
moral life — that being dominant which before was subject, and 
vice versa.’^ And A, C. Headlam: ‘St. Paul , . . thought of 
the Spirit os a beneficent Divine personality , , . Inspiring our 
higher nature, giving us a new personality, a new power, a new 
life.’* Putting the matter more scientifically, James says: 
‘\MiBt is attained Is often an altogether new level of spiritual 
vitality, a relatively heroic level, in which impossible things 
have become possible, and new energies and endurances arc 
showTi. The personality fs changed; the man Is born anew.*® 
So Starbuck teaches us that in adolescence, with its ferment 
and unrest, there are indications, when the Influences of the 
Spirit of which enlightens every man are not riotated, that 
*a personality is forming beneath that has capacity for self- 
direction and Independent insight/ We thus v.itness * the 
birth of selfhood, tlie awakening of a self-conscious person- 
alitj'.*? 

(б) Unification . — * Every man,* says Percy Gardner, * finds 
himself a human being of mixed tendencies.'® ‘ We are each of > 
us,’ says Q. Steven, *as it were composed of many “selves.*** ' 
What we need Is ‘the unifying of the self or personality/ 
which was probably In the mind of the Psalmist, when he ; 

g rayed, ‘Unite my heart to fear Thy name/® So Frank ' 
ranger: ‘The unity of the soul Is thus something to be 
reached after and found both within God and nithin itself.* j 
‘The soul is not there to begin with, but must be gained.’!® j 
Accordingly, we find that James, who devotes n chapter of his j 
great work to ‘The Divided Self,’ says that * to find religion Is I 
only one out of many ways of reaching unltv'*,il and defines I 
regeneration as 'the process, gradual or auaden, by which a 
self, hitherto divided, and consciously wrong Inferior and 
unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right superior 
and happy. In consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities.*!® Paul describes his experience of the divided self 
in Ro 7, and Augustine, who la so many ways duplicated 
Paul's experience, says, ‘Thou didst gather me again out of my 
dissipation, wherein I ms tom piecemeal ; while turning away 
from Thy unity, I lost my self In many things.' 1* 

(4) The change expressed in terms of physiology, 
— There seems to be a parallelism between cereliral 
and psychical processes, but modem psychologists 
have long abandoned the attempt of David Hartley 
and his school to maintain that mental acts can 
ever be adequately described, much less explained, 
as brain currents or vibrations, or indeed by any 
physical terms. While aware of the inadequacy 
of physiology, it seems a fascination to some of 
our scientific theologians to throw their account of 
mental acts and states into physiological terms. 

E.g., Starbuck says : ‘ IVhat happens below the threshold of 
consciousness must, In the nature of the case, evade anaivsia. 
It tends to fill in the chasm in our knowledge, however, to 
explain it in terms of the nervous s^-stem and its functionlngs.'i^ 
And again : * If we turn to our cnide analogj* of nerve cells and 
connections . . . W'e may get a definite picture, at whatever 
cost of accuracy/!® Accordingly, we find him describing ‘the 
phenomena’ which ‘cluster a^ut the birth of a new self 'as 
* the organisation of nerve elements about a new centre/ 1® In 
another passage he says that It ‘seems entirely accurate* to 
speak of one who had experienced the 'awakening of new 
powers and activities * as * bom of the Spirit/ but be Immedi- 
ately adds : ‘ It is as i! brain areas which bad lain dormant had 
now suddenly come into activity— as if their stored-up energy 
had been liberated, and now began to function.’ *7 Starbuck 
insists strongly that conversion is an adolescent phenomenon; 
that the periods of physical and mental maturity are the periods 
when the vast majority of conversions occur. In these periods 


* the life-forces tend upward tovmrd the higher brain centres/ 1 
and biologically the new birth is 'coming to live on the highest 
level of the nervous system.’® James describes the new birth 

* symbolically ' thus : that a * new centre of personal energy has 
been subconsciousb’ incubated’;* and Lake attaches so much 
importance to the theory of a subliminal self that he considers 
that the really serious controversy ol the future will be to 
determine whether religion is merely ‘communion of man with 
his own subliminal consciousness, which he does not recognize 
as his own, buthypostatizesas some one exterior to himself/* 

S- The efficient cause of regeneration. — (1) The 
power of the Spirit. — The teaching of the NT 
IS emphatic that man needs a drastic inward 
change as a condition of salvation (Mt 18’, Jn 3’), 
and in the Acts and Epistles it is everywhere 
implied that the primitive Christians had experi- 
enced such a change (1 Co 6’’, Eph 2’, Col 1“, 
I Jn 2^j. It is equally clear that man is unable 
to elVect this change by himself. There is need of 
the inworking of a power other and holier than 
himself. This power is the Holy Spirit. The NT 
teaches that man is to a greater or less degree 
controlled bj' an evil spirit {Ac 5’, 2 Co 4’, 1 P 5’, 

1 Jn 3®) ; but over against man in his sin and 
weakness there stands a Divine Spirit, endowed 
with creative energy ; and into hearts which are 
opened to receive Him He enters, vivifies latent 
faculties, and supports men in the struggle of life. 
Christians in all ages have testified that they were 
changed. Another will controls their will. Anew 
light illumines everything. A new force controls 
their emotions, stimulating the higher, repressing 
the lower. ' Old things are passed away j behold, 
they are become new* (2 Co 5”). God gives the 
Spirit (2 Co 1“, 1 Th 4», Gal 3’, Ph P») ; man 
receives the Spirit (Ro 8”). The Spirit dwells in 
man (1 Co 3’“) — not that there are two entities, 
the Iniman spirit andi the divine, existing side 
by side; but that the Divine Spirit energizes, 
djTiamizes the human spirit, ennobling, dignify- 
ing, purifying it. As A. Sabatier expresses it, 

*The Spirit of God identifies Itself sith the human Me into 
which St enters nnd whose life it becomes. If we may so speak. 
It Is individualized in the new moral personality which It 
creates.'# 

When we come to inquire more minutely what 
is the divine power which the Christian receives, 
we find some indefiniteness. There are three 
terms avhich are used in NT interchangeably — 
‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ, and ‘the Holy 
Spirit.’ The same verbs are used with each, and 
the same functions are ascribed to each (cf. Ro 8’, 

2 Co 3”, Gal 2« 4', Jn 14'# 20’’, 1 P 1«). Bat does 
identity of function necessarily imply identity of 
person or agent! That is a question much dis- 
cussed. There are not a few scholars who maintain 
that the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ of the Christian dispensa- 
tion is the spiritual, ascended Christ; e.ff., A. 
Tholuck* and Reuss’ both maintained that the 
Holy Spirit in the NT is not a self distinct from 
Christ, but is Christ Himself glorified into a spirit, 
or the spiritual presence nnd manifestation of 
Christ to His disciples after His departure from 
earth. Franz Delitzsch also maintained that all 
communications of the Spirit, since the Ascension, 
are effected through the Spirit of the Son of Man.* 
G. A. Deissmnnn says : 

‘The livina Chrirt la the Spirit . . . “The Iwt Adam became 
a life-eiving Spirit." ' # 

Other scholars express themselves more cautiously. 

E.ff.t R. 0. Moberly Kiy-e : ‘The Holy Ghost is, to us, immedl- 
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Rtelv, the Spirit of the Incarnate Christ. ... To us, He is the 
Spirit of God through, and as, being first, for us, the Spirit of 
the Christ.’ f So E. F. Scott says : * Practically, the Spirit is to 
Paul the power of Jesus acting on believers’ and R. J. 
Drummond, while maintaining that ‘ it would not be true to 
say* that the Spirit is simply the spiritual presence of the 
halted Christ,’ yet, after quoting Christ’s words, ’ I will send,’ 

' I will come,’ admits that * the presence of one is practically 
the presence of the other.’ 3 

The important matter is to insist that, since the 
resurrection and ascension of Clirist, there has 
been o neto potency on the earth. Whether we 
seek to explain the matter metaphysically, in 
terms of the Church’s Creeds, or, more wisely, are 
content to leave it unexplained, the truth is tliat 
the Spirit, which, under the Christian disjiensation, 
regenerates and sanctifies believers, is endowed 
with the properties of the God-man. jVt Pente- 
cost, and ever since, the Churcli has been animated 
by a new power — not the power of the I-ogos, but 
a theanthropic power, the power of the glorified 
Christ. ‘ The Holy Spirit was not yet, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified’ (Jn V^). The Holy 
Spirit of the Christian dispensation lias the value 
of the ascended Christ, and has become in the 
Church a new moral, religious, personal force — 1 
the efficiency of Him who ‘ became in all things 
like unto his brethren ’ that we may be ‘ trans- 
formed into his image.’ To quote from Homer : 

‘The Spirit of God Is the Ttvtvna XptoroO.^ As the Spirit of 
Christ, He carries in Himself the power to diffuse the divine- ' 
human life. ... In fixed historical continuit 3 *, the divine- 
human personal unity . » . is employed for the purpose of 
propagatlne the life of the God-man. . . . Through the H 0 I 3 ' 
Spirit, oa the Spirit of Christ, humanit.v is led back to God, 
appropriated by Christ's theanthropic We; and this is the 
Church.*^ 

(2) Human co-efficients. — > The co-efficients of 
regeneration, on the human side, are repentance 
and faith. 

(o) Repentance. — It has been an error on the 
part of some Calvinists to maintain that at the 
time of regeneration man is passive or perhaps 
even antagonistic. It is verj’ true that no man 
can come to Christ ‘ except the Father draw him ’ ; 
that God always takes the initiative in man’s 
salvation ; that ‘ we love him because he first 
loved ns.’ But, before the new birth can he effec- 
tuated, there must be a period of unrest and self- 
dissatisfaction. It is not the first touch of tlie 
Spirit upon a sinful soul that regenerates. There 
are preparatory dealings of God with the soul. 
Christian experience often testifies to convictions, 
pleadings, drayvings, remorse, and self-accusation, 
which may perhaps be compared to hirth-pangs 
preceding the new birth. There are, it is true, 
many cases all down the history of the Church in 
which the neyv birth seems to occur very abruptly 
and suddenly, but the modem mind distrusts the 
sudden and catastrophic in all departments of life. 
Accordingly, the modem method of accounting for 
apparently sudden conversions is to assume that 
in such cases there is a much richer, inherited 
subliminal self than in others, and that the 
upheavals of unrest and remorse have been long 
taking place beneath the threshold of conscious- 
ness. Most modern psychologists® very properly 
raise a protest against the procedure of some 
denominations which seem to recognize the sudden, 
remorseful, spasmodic type of conversion as the 
only genuine one. They do this on the ground 
that such experiences are entirely a matter of 
temperament and that some constitutions are 
incapable of developing spasmodicall 3 '. 

(6) Faith is the second antecedent to the new 

I Atonement and Personality^ London, 1901, p. 203. 

3 The Fourth Gospel, p. 329. 

3 The Relation of the Apostolic Tsaching (o the Teaching of 
Christ, Edinburgh, 1900, p. 332. 

* Cl. Ro 89, Gal 45. 3 iv. 160 1. 
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birth (Eph 3", Ko S’’®, Gal 2“) — faith in its double 
meaning of (1) appropriation of a message and 
trust in the person whom it declares ; and (2) self- 
surrender to a power other and purer than we, 
which seeks to control our life (see art. FAITH 
[Christian]). (1) It may he quite true that there 
are ethnic phenomena which resemble conversion, 
but Christian regeneration can be efl'ected only by 
contact with Christ — on the divine side, dynanii- 
callj', by the operation of tlie Spirit of tlie God- 
man upon the heart of man, and on tlie human 
side by liearing of Christ and by trusting and 
loving Him. Regeneration is conditioned hj’ 
personal trust in Jesus as Saviour. Everj' true 
Christian can say, ‘Forme to live is Christ.’ (2) 
Self-sunender finds an important place in all 
religions psj’chologj'. It is compared to ‘relaxa- 
tion of effort’ on the verge of discovery, when, 
after hours or daj’s of research, the solution comes 
unexpectedly, perhaps immediately after awaking 
from sleep. Many of Starbuck’s cases confessed 
that, after long and weary efibrts to conquer sin 
and to secure, with the much-coveted suddenness, 
a sense of pardon and regeneration, they found 
themselves obliged to desist from the wrestling 
and struggle, and to yield themselves up into 
Christ’s hands. Wlien the surrender is made, 
then often the new birth — the emergence from 
darkness to light, from bondage to freedom — takes 
place.* 

6. Subsidiaiy causes. — (1) The word. — Divines 
often call this ‘ tlie instrumental cause.’ The 
efficacy of the written or spoken word as the 
expression of the mind and heart and will of Cod 
is often taught in Scripture. When we read that 
‘ man does not live by bread alone, but [is endowed 
with a life wliicli is nourished] 'by every word that 
proceedeth out of tlie mouth of God ’ (Dt 8®), when 
we rend that ‘ the word of God is living and power- 
ful ’ (He 4'3), when Jesus says, ‘ My words are 
spirit and they are life’ (Jn e®*), and when Paul 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘in Christ Jesus’ he 
had ‘begotten’ them ‘through the gospel’ (1 Co 
4*3), we cannot escape the conviction that a ‘ word ’ 
was believed to he endowed with potenej*. 
Certainly the rabbis held this view ; and, when 
they read in the story of Creation tliat God said 
‘ Let liglit he,’ and light was, tliey considered that 
the very words were a vera causa, operating in the 
phj'sical realm, and eli'ectuating ‘ that whereunto 
they were sent’ (Is 55’*), ns we read in I.s 9®, 
‘Jehovah sent a word into Jacob and it alighted 
upon Israel,’ and ns in Zee S* we read of ‘a curse’ 
that should ‘ enter a house and consume its timbers 
and its stones.’ In a similar manner the causality 
of a divine word is taught in the NT, wliere we 
read that we are ‘begotten again . . . through 
the word of God ’(IP 1“), that ‘ God gave us birth 
through the word of truth ’ (Ja 1’®), that ‘ the 
word of the message worketh in those who believe ’ 
(1 Th 2*3), and that the gospel is ‘God’s Stiva/us’ 
(Ro 1*®). Evidently the ‘word’ is conceived as 
having the efficacy to regenerate and sanctify ; 
and, when those of us who have listened to the 
recital of Christian experience recall how often 
the decision for Christ — the entrance into joy and 
liberty — is traced to the effect of some divine word, 
embodied in some hj*mn or passage of Scripture, 
we cannot but feel that there was some ground for 
the peculiarly Semitic conception of the potency 
of a word. 

(2) Thoughts or beliefs. — The psj'chology of 
religion strongly emphasizes that thoughts are 
forces, that one phase of regeneration is enlighten- 
ment, and that ideas have psychical, if not indeed 
physical, potency. 

* Starbuck’s table xii. ou p. 97 ; cl. James, Varieties, pp- 111, 
2068. 
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‘Every idea that Is rclerant to our condition mores us,’ saj-s 
Steven;! and James dn-ells on ‘the rejrenerative influence of 
optimistic thinkine' and on the ‘doctrine that thoughts are 
forces’; maintaining that ‘one gets hy one’s thinking rein- 
forcements from elsewhere for the realization of one’s desires; 
and the great point in the conduct of life is to get ^e heavenlj' 
forces on one’s side by opening one's mind to their influx .’ 2 
Undoubtedl}- thoughts are forces, whether they 
originate from our own cogitations or from sugges- 
tion hj’ others, though persons differ very widely 
as to their impressionableness to suggestion. 
Hypnosis is just the focusing of suggestion. We 
may not enlarge on this ; but it enables us to 
realize how efficacious it is to centre the thoughts 
on God, to have a iinn belief in His wrath or His 
love. His goodness or His severity, during the 
period which elapses between the time when the 
soul is quickened b^' the Divine Spirit and the time 
when, more or less suddenly and joyously, the soul 
enters into the liberty of the sons of God. 

7 . Ethnic and Jewish parallels. — (1) Hindu . — 
In ancient India there were three castes of Aryans 
— the Brahmans, the Ivsatriyas, and the Vaisyas 
— who were believed to have the spiritual capacity 
for being ‘ twice-bom.* The second birth was fore- 
shadowed in the sacred ceremony of initiation, 
known as upanayana, which took place at various 
ages between eight and sixteen, according to caste. 
The hoy was brought to his gum (spiritual pre- 
ceptor), and, after a prayer in ancient Sanskrit, he 
was invested with the sacred cord, which consisted 
of three slender cotton threads — white, to typify 
purity — and tied in one place by a sacred knot. 
The cord was placed over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm and worn perpetually. It was 
of no use unless blessed by Brahmans, consecrated 
by the recitation of Vedio texts, and sprinkled 
■n-ith holy water. The ceremony was accompanied 
by the ten-times-repeated prayer, ‘ Let us medi- 
tate on the excellent glory of the Divine Vivifier 
[j.e. Regenerator].’ After this act of investiture 
the novitiate commenced his study of the Vedas, 
and by and by, according to his period of study, 
he became qualified to teach and expound the 
Vedas, to recite prayers, and to take part in re- 
ligious services and sacrifices. The disciple was 
taught to revere his gum very profoundly ; indeed, 
in the Insliitiies of Manu it is enjoined : 

’ Of the two, the one who cives natural birth and the one who 
gives knowledge of the wnole Veda, the latter is the more 
venerable father, since the second or divine birth ensures life, 
notonb’in this world but hereafter eternally ' (li. 146X ‘The 
twice-born man who shall have passed the period of his student- 
ship, shall ascend after death to the most exalted of regions and 
no more again spring to birth in this lower world ' (it. 249).3 

(2) Jeudsh. — Judaism at a very early period 
applied to its proselytes tlie ideas of birth and 
creation, as we see from Ps 87‘, ‘ Behold Philistia 
and Tyre ; this one was bom there,’ and 102”, 
/A people that shall be created shall praise 
Jahweh.’ 

Similarl}* in B^rishtth Jlabbah, xxxix, 14, on Gn 12 ^, R. 
Eleazar ben Zimra saj-s : * If all who come into the world were 
met together to create one flj’, they could not impart to it life ; 
but he who induces a man to become a proselyte is as if be 
created him.’ Shir R. L S saj-s: ‘Everj’one who gathers one 
creature under the wings of the Shekinah is as if be created 
and formed him ’ ; vii. 2 reads : * The house of my mother ’ — i.e, 
Sinai. R. Barachiah said : ‘^^’hy do they call mount Sinai my 
mother? Because there Israelites were made, infants a day 
old.* Bdbhd J/ffl‘d, ii. 11 , teaches that a man ought to rever- 
ence his teacher more than bis father : ‘ His father only brought 
him into this world. His teacher who taught him wisdom 
brinM him into the life of the world to come* (cf. above, flj). 
y^bhdmdth, 62a: *The stranger w’ho is proselytized is like a 
child who is newly ^m, because be must break aw’ay from his 
former teachers and principles, customs and habits, as w'ell as 
from the ties of kinship. It is expected of him that he will lay 
aside his ^iciou 3 habits and comport himself as if he were bom 
that very day.’ * 


1 P. 34. 2 Varuties, p. 107. 

3 Cf. arL iKTTiA’noN (Hindu); M. Slonier-WiUiams, Brahmari- 
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Philo often dwells on the necessity of a radical 
change before a man can secure the favour of God. 
He employs the figure of regeneration in a more 
psychical way than the Palestinian Jews and con- 
templates the change as a profound religions 
experience. 

* What length of time could ever transform the harlotry of a 
soul trained m early and habitual incontinence? No time could 
do this, but Cod alone, to whom all things are possible; even 
those which among us are impossible.*! ‘1 have learned to 
appreciate mj'own nothingness (ovSeveinv) and to gaze at the 
indescribable summits of tby munificence and then I recognize 
myself to be “ dust and ashes ’’or something worse. . . . Iain 
so elementalli’-changed (avfOToixf'w^ifvov) that I do not even 
seem to exist.* 3 Again, * How could the soul ever have known 
God, if He had not breathed into it and touched it Kara 
Svyofitv^'^ * Who is it that sows good seed in human souls but 
him who is the Father of existing things, the unbegotten God 
who begets all things?’ < Our next quotation reminds us of the 
‘once-bom’ man of W. James, whom Philo calls 

‘Everi* self-taught man is one who does not grow better by 
fitrure^e and conflict, but from the outset found Wisdom ready 
prepar^ for him, show’ered down on him from above.’ Of such 
men Philo says further on: ‘The ovro^oflev yivos Is something 
new% surpassing description and really (ovruv) divine, subsisting 
not by human concepfaon but by inspired frenzy.* 3 And once 
more he saj’s : * If a divine thought (ewoia) enters the iiavoia 
of man, it at once blesses it and heals all its diseases.’ 3 

(3) Stoicism, — Stoicism had before NT times 
become a religion quite as much as a philosophy, 
announcing its ability to free men from the 
domination of evil and to bring them into union 
trith the divine. It appealed strongly to the 
sturdy Roman character and had a deep influence 
on the best men in the early Roman Empire. S. 
Dill speaks of Seneca as ‘the earliest and most 
powerful apostle of a great moral re^dval,* and as 
‘one of the few heathen moralists who warm moral 
teaching with the emotion of modem religion.*^ 
Seneca speaks of multitndes stretching out hands 
for moral help; and there is evidence that he him- 
self was seized vith a passion to win souls to good- 
ness and truth, and seriously regarded it os his 
mission to form or reform human lives. He taught 
clearly that ‘no mind is good without God.* 

***God comes to men, nay t nearer still ! he comes info men. 
. . . Divine seeds are sow’n in human bodie 3”8 and will grow 
intolikeness totheiroriginifrighUycultlvated.’® God iswithin 
US, inspiring good resolves and giving strength in temptation. 
God is without us, bestowing on us His gifts and chastising us 
in His wisdom. 

Many Stoics taught a doctrine of instantaneous 
regeneration. Goodne.ss is brought about not by 
addition, but by a thorough change. There may 
be a progress from folly and wickedness in the 
direction of wisdom, but the actual passage from 
one to the other must be momentary* and instan- 
taneous. It may be a long preparation, but it is 
followed by a change [fierapoXiq), sudden and com- 
plete. J ust as a drovming man may be rising for 
some time towards the surface, hut Iiis experience 
when lie emerges into the air is totally aifierent 
from that which he passed through while rising, 
and must be instantaneous, so the final step m 
which a man suddenly finds himself transformed 
is different in kind from all the steps that have gone 
before. Cicero savs of himself: ‘I consider my- 
self not merely to be amended but transfigured “ 
and Stoicism claimed many indisputable instances 
of men who had experienced a thorough and sudden 
change of character, as, e.^., Polemon, the dissolute 
son of a wealthy Athenian who was thoroughly 
changed by listening to a discourse by Xenocrates.^^ 

(4) The mystery-religions. — In the 6 th cent. B.C. 
a remarkable wave of religion swept over Greece, 
the cause of which Avas largely personal, being due 
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to the influence of such men as Pindar, Hesiod, 
and perhaps Orpheus — men who were at once 
poets and prophets. The period was marked by 

(1) a more serious appreciation of riglit and wrong ; 

(2) a Teaming to know what awaits the righteous 
and tile wicked after death, and a conviction that 
the wrongs of this life will he righted hereafter ; 

(3) a deeper sense of the turpitude of ein and its 
defiling influence ; (4) a growing belief in henothe- 
ism; and (5) a longing for fellowship with God. 
All this was accompanied by a disposition to 
give to religious beliefs a visual, scenic form and 
dramatic representation. Foreign rites and cere- 
monies were appropriated, old rustle symbols and 
mystic plays — ^in fact anything that could evoke 
intense religious feeling. Into these weird symbols 
men read new meanings, and used them to mediate 
a crude sense of communion with the divine — 
everything appealing quite as much to tlieir highly- 
sensitized organisms as to their psychical or moral 
nature. Men in tlie distont past were far more 
truly ‘children of Nature ’ than we are ; and they 
experienced real pain and joy in the changes of 
the seasons, bemoaning the apparent death of 
vegetal life and indulging in ecstatic revels at the 
return of spring. They were keenly' sensitive to 
the parabolic significance of Nature. Their life 
was cn rapport with the life of Nature. Their 
soul was hmieved to he a fragment of the great 
World-Soul. The annual renovation of Nature in 
springtime fostered two anticipations ! (1) that, as 
Nature puts on her beautiful attire in spring, after 
months of ugliness and deformity, so there must he 
a possibility, if one could only enter into thorough 
unison with the World-Soul, of renovating, cleans- 
ing, and beautifying the human soul, of whose 
pollution they were so painfully conscious; (2) 
that, as Nature lives again yearly after apparent 
death, so it must be possible for the human soul to 
undergo some processes which shall render it in- 
corruptible and secure for it a glorious immortality. 
During the two centuries before and after Christ 
this movement spread and deepened immensely, 
gradually orientalizing Koman paganism and ac- 
climatizing Phrygian, Egyptian, and Persian 
divinities and ceremonies, in every great centre 
of the empire. Eveiywhere there was found a 
deep sense of the pollution of sin and a longing 
for immortality ; and in consequence there was a 
readiness to submit to any crude, pre-historic 
ceremony, resuscitated with new symbolism, in 
the frenzied longing to be inwardly changed, to 
become a child again, and to be made fit hereafter 
to dwell with God.' These ceremonies were the 
mysteries {/iv^r/ipia), 

(aj T/tc Elctisinian mysteries, as held in Athens, 
furnished the grandest artistic display and scenic 
ornamentation. The great object of mystic con- 
templation was an ear of com. There were ablu- 
tions in salt, fumigation with sulphur, and smear- 
ing with clay or with blood — all done with the 
intense desire to cleanse the soul. There were 
scenic representations of events in the history of 
Demeter and Persephone, on which the mystics 
gazed with wild, frenzied stare, in the hope that 
the experiences of the risen Pereephone might be 
reproduced in their soul, tipeakiug of the lustra- 
tions, Tertnllian says : 

‘ The nations ascribe to their idols the same power ot Imbatoe 
water with the seif-same efficacy as we do, . . . At the Elen- 


' Consult artt. Mtsterim (Christian) and (Greek, Phrygian, 
etc.) ; J. J. I, von Dollinger, The Gentite and the JettO, Enc, tr., 
London, 1900, i. 131-211 ; Lewis Campbell, Religion in Greek 
Literature, do. 1E9S. pp, 23S-206 ; E. Hatch, Infivenee of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (HL}, do, 1890, 
pp. 2S3-309; H. A. A. Kennedy. St. Paul and the Mpsterp- 
Religions, do. 1913, passim ; F. B. Jevons, Jntrod. to Hist, of 
Religion, do, 1890, pp. 353-331 ; A. Hamack, Expansion of 
Christianity, Eng. tr., do. 1901, i. 274 ff. 


sintan mysteries, men are baptized, and they assume that the 
effect of this is their regeneration and the remission of the 
penalties due to their perjuries.' l 

(6) Egyptian. — In this religion Osiris was slain 
and dismembered bj' Set. ana his limbs were con- 
cealed all over the world. The limbs were sought 
and found by Isis and her son Horus, and were re- 
constructed, and Osiris received a new life, divine 
and eternal. The 'one absorbing desire of his 
worshippers was to become partakers, in a mystical, 
spiritual sense, of the new life of Osiris.' 

In the great Parisian magic papyrus published by Carl 
Wessely, we read of a mystic who has been allowed access to 
the divinity Set, and who is instructed by the myatagogue to 
address the divinity thus: ‘O mighty Typhon, sceptre-bearer 
and ruler of the upper kingdom. ... I am thy soldier. ... I 
flingnij-sell before thee . . . enermze me ({vripume), I implore 
thee.' Having done this, he is bidden to put on white raiment, 
and to say to the god : * i am united with thee in a sacred form. 
I am energized by thj' sacred name. I have met the effluence 
of thy good gifts,’ and he is assured that he has obtained a god- 
iike nature {tooeiov divo-ebte) which has been effected by the 
union with god. Another prays: ‘Come into me, O Hermes, 
as children are in the mother's ivomb ’ ; and in another passage 
we read: ‘Come into the sou! of this child that it may be 
fashioned (rvrovoSat) after thy' immortal form in thy powerful 
imperishable light.'3 

Lucius Apufeius, who wrote about a.d. ISO, humorously 
describes his metamorphosis into an ass, from which condition 
he was delivered by the priest of Isis, and was initiated at 
Cenchreffi into the mysteries ot Isis. He describes the day of 
his initiation as his sacred birthday. He says that on that day 
be penetrated to the boundaries of death and trod the threshold 
of Proserpine.* He compares this to *a voluntary’ death 'and 
his restoration to life to 'a salvation vouchsafed in answer to 
prayer.' He is certain that through the goddess fsb he has 
been in a manner born again ('quodam mode renatus’) and 
placed again on the course of a new salvation. 

TAe Hermetic literature. — Keitzenstein, in his 
work Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904), publishes and 
copiously edits a strange compilation of eighteen 
sacred documents made about A.D. 300 by an 
Egj'ptian priest. The Greek fragments are of 
various ages and belong to several religious com- 
munities ; hut the tvpe of religion presented is 
generally Hellenizett Egyptian. Among them 
IS a remarkable dialogue between Hermes and 
his son Tat on the subject of regeneration (rroXiy- 
•ysreala). 

The son reminds his father that he once said that no man can 
atumto {Twnjpta unless he is bom a^inand looses himself from 
this world of seeming. Tat save that he has done this, and be^ 
to be instructed as to the doctrine of regeneration. 

Heirnes replies ; * It cannot he taught. God causes it to grow 
In human hearts. The event is a begetting. God's will begets. 
Those begotten are reborn ; they are sons of God.* Tat still 
presses his lather to reveal more. He seeks to have a descrip' 
tion of the new nature, and oaks ; * He who is born, of what 
sort is he? for that which is born will be another and will have 
no share in the noetic being which is in me.’ The father can 
only reply that such knowledge is not taught, hut, when God 
wills, He can cause it to come to mind. But the son asks again : 
‘Go- you mean that I who am by nature descended from my 
father am another's son? Explain to me the manner {rptfirok-) 
of the regeneration/ Hermes can give little light as to the 
method ; but the results of the chanjre are remarkable. Form 
loses its outline, and magnitude loses its dimensions. The mind 
cognizes ; no longer do the senses perceive. The iajunction is : 

* Nullify the perceptions of the bo^' and the birth of Deity will 
take place in thee.'# 

(•c) Phrygian. — ^The Phrygians elaborated their 
conception of psychical regeneration from the 
myth of Attis, the devotee of Cybeie, who bled 
himself to death under a pine-tree for his imagined 
unfaithfulness to his goadess and was restored to 
life by the Earth-Mother. Men weary of earthly 
life and of sin yearned for a thorough change— -a 
death, a burial, a new life. Under the influence, 
probably, of Mazdteism, according to which a 
mystic null is the originator of creation and resur- 
rection, the old custom of devouring the bull, and 
thus receiving the strength of the bull into them- 
selves to renew their physical energy, underwent a 

i De Bapt. 5. ^ See art. JlrstKiars 

Sr. UeiUenstcin, h£lleni$tiseken 3lt/sterimrcifffionen, 
Leipzinr, 1910, p. 31. 

* The Gdden A xi. 21 (Loeb's Classical Library, p. 674 f.) j 
Kennedy, p, 100 Ef. ; Dill, p. 672 ff. 

® ReiUenstein, P(svm.avArttf p. 339 fl. ; Kennedy, pp- 107-110. 
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Bublimation of meaning, and ■was nsed aa a means 
of acquiring otornal regeneration of the soul. 
They appropriated tlie blood-bath, in ■wbieli the 
novitiate descended into a grave over wliicli wore 
boards, and on tliem a bull was slain. The nian 
undcrneatli received on liis naked person, and into 
all the orilicc.s of his body, the warm blood, under 
tlio belief that his sins were thereby cleansed and 
his nature regenerated.' For some time the lict ion 
of tile now birth was kept up by feeding tlie mystic 
on milk and tending him ns a babe (Cia-rcp dmytyyu- 
/xevov). 

(rf) jnihrainm . — Mitbraism (n.v.) employed, and 
probably initiated, the bath of Iilood, and on many 
tombstone.s, even of Foman patricians, there arc 
found the words ‘ in retornum renatus,’ indicating 
that they believed themselves regenerated by the 
Mithraic ceremony. .‘\lbrccht Oioterieli has 
published a jiapyrus which he believes to bo a 
liturgy of Mitbraism. Its opening prayer is verj' 
striking : 

‘O! first trcncsls of my genesis I First spirit of the spirit 
which is in me ! First water of the water which is in mel ... 
yiny it please thee to translate me, who am trammelled by the 
nature which underiies me, to an immortal genesis . . , that I 
may he bom again (psToyfi*M]?w) in my mind ; that I may Ite 
initiated anti the sacred Spirit may lirc.athe on me. Ttiongh 1 
was horn a mortal from a morta] mother . . . having Ireen 
sanctified by sacred ceremonies, 1 am about to gate with im- 
mortal eyes on the Immortal ^n.'s 

^Yhen nil is over, he says to Helios, lord of heaven 
nnd eartli : 

* I have been bom again by thee : one, out of so many myriads, 
I am immortalized in this hour.* 

8. Metaphors common to NT and the mysteries. 
— The restbarclios of late years, and especially the 
discovery of papyri, Iiavc disclosed that many 
teclinical NT words are also found iu tlie vocaliu- 
larj* of the mysteries. In NT times tlie mystcrie-t 
were very popular, not only tlie national ones, 
but also tlioso of a more private cliaractcr, held 
in lialls or private houses j nnd almost every 
respectable man was a member in one or otlicr of 
these mysteries.’ Tlio ceremonies were kept secret, 
but the results claimed to bo cncctuatcd tliereby 
were no secret ; and Paul could not live in an 
intellectual centre like Tarsus without becoming 
familiar witli tho teclinical idirascs of tlio mystcry- 
relijiions. And, tliough we admit tliat Paul was 
antipathetic to them, and though it l>e tnic, n-s 
A. Jacoby maintains,* tliat tlie kccue.st stniggle of 
Cliristianity was witli the mystery-religions, yet 
•wo need not be surprised tliat Paul sliould borrow 
metaphors from tliciu ; for he often derivas 
metaphors from the ntliletic games ng.ainst wliicIi 
Christians showed vehement opposition in later 
years. Early Christianity did not invent a religions 
vocahuiary ; almost all its tonus were in vogue at 
the time. The [irofcssed aim of tho mysteries was 
triurzipia, to secure union with God and eternal life. 
Kegeiieration is the central theme in tlie Jfitlira 
liturgy, in tlie Isis ceremonies desorilied hy zVpu- 
leius, nnd in tlie convers.ation between llornies and 
Tat. Hence many of tlie pag.ans wlio listened to 
Paul and Silas were members of mystic brotlior- 
Iioods ; and, ‘ wlien this new graiip of travelling 
preacliers from tho East proclaimed the promise 
of cm-ripla. and tlio assurance of life eternal, tlieir 
message was bound to apiical to sucli an nuiiicncc.” 
Tlie early Christians used familiar terms and 
metaphors, but infused a vastly* higher meaning 
into them. We proceed now briefly to show liow 
the metaphors of tlie NT concerning regeneration 
are found, thougii not witli tiie same signilicance, 

J Cf. art. -MTSTinres (Oreek. rbrj-gian, etc.); F. Cumont. DU 
onentalucAen Reltnionen, Ixiipztg, 1010, p. 82. 
s A. Dietcrich, iltie HUhratlUuTpie, Leipzig, 1003. n. 3 ff. 

’ Kennedy, p. 70, 

*DU antiken DytUrienTeligimtn und das Chrislmtum. 
Tubingen, 1010, p. Ga 
s Kennedy, p. 70. 


I in the mysteries (tlio sections are tho same as in 
i § 3 above). 

A. ‘ T/te seed is the teord’ (Lk 8" ; cf. 1 P 1”, 
Ja I'*). — In tlio Hermetic litenatiiro it is taught 
tliat ‘ regeneration is tlie end and aim of all rovelo- 
tion.’ While Tat, in silent devotion, sits listening 
to tiio instruction of his father Hermes concerning 
tho divine potencies, tlic.so potencies manifestly 
enter into Iiim nnd fonn Iiis new ‘ I ’ ; ' nnd it is 
tJinglit tliat tlio reader of tlio hook recording tho 
conversation between Hermes nnd Tat might also 
he regenerated, under tlie grace of God ; but a 
translation of tlic book would not liavo tlio same 
ellcet.’ Tafasks bis fatlior of wliat sort of mother 
lie was regenerated, or of what sort of seed, nnd 
I receives the answer : ‘ The will of God is the sower, 
nnd the seed is tlio true Good.’’ 

15. Impnrtalinn of life . — As we liavc seen, there 
was a deep longing for immorLalit}* in tho period 
from GOO D.C. onwards, nnd the popularity of the 
mj’atcrics was ciiiellj* duo to the fact tfint tiicy 
claimed to confer life nnd joy hereafter. Tlie gods 
worshipjicd in tho mysteries were t1io.so who, like 
Osiris, ziltis, nnd Kore, died nnd lived again ; nnd, 
while garing at vivid spectacular di.splays of tlicir 
sullerings, death, and rebirtli, accompanied hy 
mournful addresses, listened to witli sobljings and 
wniiings nnd sclf-mntilations, the piarai strove 
franUtaUy to Ivecoinc partakers \w tUo safTcringB 
ami de.atfi of the gods, tliat they miglit become 

р. arlakers in tiieir glorious life. In the mysteries 
of Attis, when tlie worshippers Iiave almost .spent 
themselves in sympatlietic grief over Hie sad death 
of z\ttis, tho priest cliants m low tones: 

* lie of good ebeer, O luyztics, since the pofl has been rescued 
from death, Uierc it oivrrai'a for you from your toUa." 
Similarly it is said of one who lin.s become mysti- 

с. ally united to Osiris : 

*Astnii,r as Osiris lives, shall he live. As truly as Osiris is 
not dead, shall he not die.’* 

C. Acta birth.— li is extremely probable that the 
words Ta\ty-itrtffla nnd deay/eegjit, to describe the 
change which Hie miVtbi claimed to have undergone, 
are pre-Christian. It was believed that the lustra- 
tions and the sjTupatlietic dramas causally pro- 
duced Hiis state of regeneration. Of course, we 
need scarcely remark that Hie iroXi 77 rz-fgIa was 
vastly dilfercnt from that of the NT. In Hio 
mj’slcrics tlio plicnomena were lij’periiliyfiic.al, dno 
to sensuou.s excitement, akin to that of Hie /noiV 
in Indio, or Hie prophets of Baal. In Hie NT Hie 
cimiigc wns .supremely ctliical (1 Co G*""). In 
some c.Tses, it may lie, tlie result of the mysteries 
was morally elevating, but that was not Hieir 
primarj- intent, Tlici* were designed to evoke a 
sensuous religiousness — to appeal to Hie feelings 
and to foster the condition in which men and 
women of neurotic temperament see visions nnd 
dream dreams. They encournyred inanticism as 
distinct from propbeej*. Tho cliurcli at Corintli 
was in danger of reverting to a ‘raystety.’ It 
is donblfiil wliether Hiose wlio claimed arayirrrjais 
Hirongh Attis nnd Isis lived on a much higlier 
moral level than their neiglibours. 

D. A newman nr a new creature . — There is every- 
wlicro in Hie mysteries tlie notion Hint tlie soul, as 
a higlily nttcnimtcd material entity, undergoes 
some change. Tliis is emphasized wlien, as in the 
Mitiira liturgj-, Hio word peraytrrdaBai is used 
instead of the oHier sj'nonynis. XVe find con- 
stantly the idea of union (ffiToivrfa) of Hie divine 
witli tlie human, claansing, ennobling, nnd trans- 
figuring it. Osiris, zVttis, Adonis were men. 
Tlicy died ns men ; they rose as gods. If men 
unite themselves with them, 'receive Hieni,’ ‘put 

' Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 217- 

s Reitzenstein, Ileltenist, Mys'.erimTeUpionax, p. 36- 

s Reiuenstein, Poimandres, p. S33. 

* Cumont, pp. 71 L, 201 ; Kennedy, p, 00. 
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them on,’ they are thereby deified. Thoj’ become 
Bons of God.' Yet in one place we have a sort 
of Nestorian conception — o-wdi^itia ratlier than 
cvyKpacit — when Tat asks whether tiie inborn son 
of God is himself or another, and prays for Hermes 
to come into him * as children are in the mother’s 
womb.’ ® 

E. A chanacqf clothina. — Here wo meet with the 
conception that the soul cannot bo changed while 
in the body. It must first be ■ out of the bodj'.’ 
The soul wanders through the heavens, and receives 
a new iiop(pii before it returns. The soul of one 
who is admitted to the mysteries of Isis travels 
through the twelve houses of the zodiac and in 
each puts on a dillerent garment— twelve different 
transmigrations. He returns to earth wearing an 
Olympian garment, stands before the assembled 
mystics, and is revered as a god.® So in the cult 
of Mithra the soul of the mystic is born again by 
means of wandering through the heavens. Arrived 
there, he calls out for his own heavenly body, 
which God has formed for him in the world of 
light, and wears it for a time ; but he must lay it 
aside when he returns to earth, and put on the 
garment of his earthly bodj’.® 

F. A passage from death to life . — Development is 
quite a modern conception. It was simpler to the 
ancients to conceive of transition, as death 
followed by life. Even yet we can speak of the 
death of the old year and the birth of the new. 
The great change to which the initiates to the 
mysteries laid claim was often represented os a 
death, followed by a changed life. Wlien the 
initiation was being celebrated, it was usual for 
the pvarai to simulate death, from which they were 
aroused by the call of the pvarayoiyis. Apuleius, 
describing his omi initiation, says : ‘ I went to the 
confines of death. I trod the threshold of Proser- 
ine.’ Among some savage tribes youths were 

eaten till they were unconscious, that they 

might enter on a new life j and for a time they 
were expected to behave ns babes.' 

G. Burial and res^irrcction. — This, of course, is 
a very similar metaphor. Burial was designed to 
emphasize the reality of the death. In the cult of 
Attis a pine-tree was felled, and the trunk adorned 
with garlands and solemnly buried. The mystics 
wailed for Attis, who had died again in his sacred 
tree ; they gashed themselves and sprinkled their 
blood on the altar. Next night they assembled in 
the temple, simulating death, and a light and the 
resurrected pine-tree were brought in, while the 
priest moved round among the prostrate ni<rrai, 
informing them that the god had been rescued 
from death, and besmearing their throats with oil 
that they might sing the praises of the risen god.' 
Dieterich, speaking of the customs of some un- 
civilized peoples, says : 

’The adepts are besmeared with chalk or mud ; then suddenly 
cleansed and assume a new name. They are buried and then 
fetched up out of the grave. They are beaten almost to death 
and then brought back to life.'! 

Procliis (fl. A.D. 450), in his work on the Theology 
of Plato, iv. 9, says : 

‘What is most wonderful of all is that the priists command 
the body to be buried, except the head, in the m.vst sacred of 
all the ceremonies.' ' 

It is certain that in the mysteries all the effects 
were believed to follow magically rather than 
ethically. The ceremony produced the results 
inrespective of the ethical condition of the novi- 
tiate. , Physical contact with the water regenerated 
the soul. The words uttered by the priest were 

1 Keitzensteln, Bellenist. lIs/iUtienTtligionen, p. 7. 

' Reitzpnsteln, Poimandres, p. 230. 

® Keitia..i5tcin, Hellenist, Mysterienreligionen, p. 26. 

'it. p. 32. 5 Dieterich, p. 168 f. 

' Kennedy, p. 01 ; Frazer, GBs, pt. Iv., Adonis, Allis, Osiris, 
IcndlTi, 1914, i. 267-274. 

1 P, ' 68. 6 Quoted in Dieterich, p. 163, 


believed to have a magical effect on the soul. The 
burial and besmearing with clay or mud, followed 
by restoration to life, were held to produce in the 
votary a psychical death, burial, and new birth. 
The new birth produced a sense of union with God, 
compared with marriage to the god or having him 
ns a guest in the soul. All was in the realm of 
feeling, and left the moral nature of most men 
untouched. 

9 . Connexion between regeneration and 
baptism. — The subject of Paul’s teaching ns to the 
significance of baptism has been a burning ques- 
tion during the past decade. The disputants fall 
into three classes : 

(1) Those who believe that baptism (which in 
this cose is restricted to believers) is nothing more 
than (o) a symbol of a spiritual union which 
already exists between Christ and the believer ; 
(/3) a declaration of allegiance to Jesus as Master 
and Lord ; ( 7 ) n public avowal of faith in God the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Kedeemer, and the Holy 
Spirit the Sanctifier.' 

(2) (a) Those who hold the sacramentarian view 
that baptism remits all sin, original and actual ; 
that it bestows regenerating grace and endows the 
soul with the germs of the Christian virtues (for 
this view see art. Baptism, vol. ii. pp. 390-400). 

(5) There are some modern scholars who, trained 
in the rigour of modem exegetical methods, claim, 
in the Tight chiefly of recent research in the 
mystery-religions, that in his doctrine of baptism 
the apostle Paul was inconsistent with himself and 
with the rest of the NT; that he was indeed a 
sacramentalist ; and that, while demolishing with 
ono hand the efficacy of Jewish rites and cere- 
monies, he was with the other building up a doctrine 
of the mechanical efficnoy of baptism, which was 
quite incongruous with his ordinary teaching. 

•The latest exegetical phase,’ says P. Bendtorit, • is this, that 
with a (rame ot mind thoroughiy disinclined to sacraraental 
conceptions, so many feel themselves historically bound to 
ascribe such views to Paul. Such men as Gunkel, Heitmulier, 
and H. J. Holtzmann maintain that Paul held such views 
and that he derived them not from the OT nor from 
Jesus Christ, but from the trend of thought in ethnic religions 
current In his time.’ » A’.r;., W. Heitmulier says : ' Baptism, in 
Ihiul, is throughout o sacramental act, which works not ex opere 
operantis,l)ulex opere operato, in the Catholic sense. Itsopera- 
tlon is not conditioned by the faith of the recipient or the 
administrator. Of course, faith is pre-supposed in the candi- 
date. Only those who believed sought baptism, and yet, not- 
withstanding the mode of the operation baptism is not thought 
of in an ethico.psychological manner, but in a purely sacra- 
mental manner.’ 3 H. Gunkel has laboured ot the Osiris cuit, 
and ho expresses himself thus : * In baptism (so Paul teaches) 
the believer is joined to Christ. Baptism is the symbol of 
dying and being buried. He who allows himself to be baptized 
Into Christ experiences thereby the death of Christ. He comes 
out of the water, ns one who has died, but been roused to a new 
life. He has put on Christ : that which happened to Christ on 
the cross completes itself again in the case of indiv*iduals.’4 
Percy Gardner writes in the same strain : * St. Paul’s view of 
baptism is distinctive. He speaks of burial with Christ in bap- 
tism, and of being baptized into thedeath of Christ, and of rising 
with him from the dead. ... In his own way, he transforms 
the rite of baptism, not into a thaumaturgic process, but into a 
spiritual experience of amystic intensity. To him baptism does 
not merely mean repentance lor sin, and attempt at a purided 
life ; it was burial with Christ and rising again with him ; it 
was Incorporation into the earthly gheavenlj'] body of Christ, 
and becoming a new creature. There can be little doubt that 
in this matter, as in others, Paul innovates by grafting upon a 
Jewish rite a deeper meaning, of which the germs lay in the 
Pagan Mysteries.’o So Kirsopp Lake, after quoting Bo 6' and 
Gal 331, says: ’Baptism is here clearly indicated as effecting 
the union with Christ. . . . Baptism is, for St. Paul and his 
readers, universally and unqucstioningly accepted as a 
’’mystery" or sacrament which works ex opere operato', and 


4 This is the view usually held by Baptists and is represented 
In A. H. Strong’s St/stematic Theoloay, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 
1907-00 ; ’t. Armitage, A Hist, of the Baptists^, New York,' 
1S90, passim ; and T. G. Rooke, Doctrine and Hist, of Christian 
Baptism, London, 1894, ch. ii. etc. 

3 Die Taufe im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 1906, p. 16. 

» 16. p. 16 1. 

4 Zum religionsgesehichtliche Yerstdndnisdes HT, G6ttingen, 
1903, p. 83. 

a Exploratio Evangeliea, London. 1899, p. 447. 
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from the unhesitating^ manner in which St. Paul uses this fact 
as a basis for argument, as if it were a point on which Christ- 
ian opinion did not vary, it would seem as though this sacra- 
mental teaching is central in the primitive Christianity to which 
the Roman Empire began to be converted.’ ^ 

(3) It can hardly be doubted that Paul had some 
acquaintance with the mystery-religions, and that 
he intentionally used metaphors there in use ; but 
there are many scholars, equally eminent with 
those named above, who cannot believe that 
the Apostle could be so illogical as to embitter his 
life for years by denying the efficacy of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies to secure salvation, and at the 
same time set up an external ordinance like bap- 
tism as Ixaviug the efficacy to regenerate the souls 
of men. 

Deissmann, c.g., says : ‘ It is not correct to say that Paul 
considered baptism lo mediate our access to Christ. There are 
passages, as Gal 3*^, which, read aloof from their context, 
might be thus interpreted, but it is more correct to say that 
baptism is not the restoration to fellow’ship, but the sealing of 
our fellowship with Christ. With Paul himself It was not 
baptism which was the deciding-point, but the Christophany at 
Damascus. He was sent not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospei.*2 Rendtorff maintains that ‘the ground presupposi- 
tion of all that Paul says on baptismal experiences is faith. 
Nob that Paul always mentioni faith, as the causa medians, but 
he does so frequently in express words, as in Gal 328^-, Ro 6-*. 
The whole baptismal experience of Ro 6 culminates in the 
eminentb’ ethical thought : “that we may walk in newness of 
life." This cannot refer to a natural physical-hyperphysical 
new creation, analogous perhaps to the Mithra magical liturgy 
vdth its It cau only imply the restoration of a 

new religious-ethical life.* Quoting Col he insists that ' the 
efficacy of the baptism rests on and consists in the forgiveness 
of sins.* 3 Clemen steadily opposes the attribution of sacra- 
mentarian views to the Apostle. He admits that the implica- 
tions of 1 Co 1529 are magical, but denies that the text repre- 
sents Paul’s own views. As to Ro 6 and Col he contends 
that the operation of baptism is based on the significance of the 
death of Christ. There is with the Apostle no reference to a 
sacratnent. ‘Certainly with him, union with the Lord, the 
receiving of the Holy Spirit, the renewal of life and the blot- 
ting out of sin are realities of religious experience. . . . This 
conversion cornea to expression in baptism which is a symbol 
not only of what is to happen but also of what has happened 
already.’^ There is much force also in the argument of J. C. 
I^mbert when he maintains that from Ro 322.61 the Apostle 
asserts and reasserts his fundamental doctrine of Justidcation 
by faith, then in 63-8 he abruptly introduces baptism, for the first 
and only time in the Epistle, and consequently ' it seems impos- 
sible, on the ground of this single reference to baptism In the 
course of his longest and mostdoctrinal Epistle, to set aside his 
cardinal thought that in the principle of faith itself there lies 
the whole potency of salvation.’ 8 liter he says : ‘The precise 
point which he wished to enforce was the intimacy of the 
union which faith brings about between the believer and the 
Lord.* Baptism suggests a being buried with Christ. * But a 
burial is not a death : it is only a public certification and seal- 
ing of death. And, in like manner, baptism is not a dying 
with Christ, but rather a sealing of that death in Him and with 
Him which is immediately brought about by faith.’ 8 The same 
view is ably defended by H. A. A. Kennedy, in Exp vni, iv. 
11912], and in his work on St. Paul and the Mystery>Rel\gi(ms, 
ch. vi. 

It remains now to examine what sort of con- 
structive criticism the last-named scholars have to 
offer, having disposed of the other two views, for, 
of course, in repudiating sacramentarianism, they 
are equally pronounced in their conviction that 
the statements in Paul’s Epistles as to baptism, 
such as Gal 3^, Tit 3®, imjply more than that 
baptism is merely a symbol of spiritual facts. 
(1) It clears the air considerably that they all 
agree that all the persons whose baptism is 
recorded in the NT had avowed repentance and 
faith in Jesus as Christ and Lord before they were 
baptized."^ (2) They agree that a candid exegesis 
of the passages in which Paul speaks of baptism 
obliges us to admit that he believed that in 
baptism * something happens.’ The believer ‘puts 
on Christ’ ; he ‘ dies to sin,* he ‘is raised to new- 

1 Earlier Epistles, p. 385. 

2 Paulus, p. 89, Eng. tr. p. 130 f. 3 Pp. 32 , 38. 

< Religionsgeschichtliehe Erkldrung des NT, Giessen, 1909, 
p. 173, Eng. tr.. Primitive Christianity and fis non-Jevfish 
Sources, Edinbuigh, 1912, p. 223. 

8 The Sacraments in the NT, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 169. 

6 Ib. p. 173. 

7 Rendtorff, p. 82 ; lAmbert, p. 193 ; Kennedy, p. 249. 


ness of life.’ Paul was exhorted to ‘ be baptized 
and wash away his sins.’ Christ ‘cleansed’ tile 
Church ‘ by the laver of water by means of the 
word’ (Epli 5™). Clearly the early Christians 
were taught to expect that in their baptism they 
would receive some influx of spiritual power — some 
rich spiritual ble.ssing. Lambert expresses it as 
‘ a marked accession of spiritual life and power.’' 
Kennedy speaks of ‘ a wonderful spiritual quicken- 
ing ; a new enhancing of the power and grasi> of 
faith.’ “ (3) Tliey draw a very proper and vital 
distinction between ‘ cause ’ and ‘occasion.’ They 
do not believe that the literal act of baptism — 
contact with the water, or the utterance of tlie 
formula — in any sense causes these spiritual 
blessings ; but they do believe that Paul tauglit 
that it was a divine appointment that those wlio 
obeyed their Lord by making a public confession 
of Him in baptism should receive therein a rich 
spiritual reward. 

E.g,t Clemen, speaking on Gal 3 W, says : ‘ Baptism as such is 
not the cause of the “ puttinp on Christ “ . . . forS^'isays, “Ye 
are all sons of God through faith “ : accordingly baptism can only 
be the occasion on which one confesses his sins, not a sacra- 
ment':^ and Lambert is equally explicit: ‘it was not with the 
baptismal water that men were seaira, but with the Holy Spirit 
of promise. Baptism was the occasion of the sealing, rather 
than the sealing Itself. . _. . Even this scaling of the Spirit is not 
a creative but a declarative act.'t 

Baptism was not the cause of spiritual gifts, but 
the occuaiou of their bestowal. Baptism does uot 
literally wash away sin, but NT believers were 
taught to expect n consciousness of pardon and a 
full sense of sin forgiven in connexion with their 
baptism. Nor does baptism regenerate in a causal 
sense, but NT baptism was normally the occasion 
of the bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Spirit — so 
much so that Paul was astonished that it was 
possible for any disciples who had been baptized 
not to have received them {Ac 19’). Regarding 
Jesus as their CTeat Exemplar and His baptism os 
the type of, ond authority for, Christian baptism, it 
was natural that they should expect somewhat 
similar spiritual blessings to be conferred on them 
to those which were confened on Him. 

Litehaturz.— This has been euRiciently indicated by the 
numerous quotations throughout the article. 

J. T. Marshall. 

REINCARNATION. — See Tkansmighation, 
Soul. 

RELATIONS (Buddhist). — Buddhist philo- 
sophy has from the outset resolved all ‘things,’ 
nil ‘states’ of matter and mind, into a flux of 
‘happenings.’ That which happens is a series in 
the flux of transient, even momentary, complexes 
of elemental factors, determined and determining, 
according to the fivefold law of cosmic order 
{niyama). And these complex happenings are 
determined ond determining, both as to their con- 
stituent factors and also as to other happenings, in 
a variety of ways that we should express by the 
term ‘relations.’ The Buddhist term is paccaya 
(Skr. pratyaya). Etymologically the word is 
nearly parallel^ to ‘relation’ (paccaya=pati=‘Te,’ 
and ay, causative of i, ‘ to go or come,’ in place of 
latus, ' borne ’). A greater discrepancy, however, 
lies in the causal emphasis of the Pali term, which 
is lacking in our word. The commentators em- 
phasize this: 'paccaya means because-of-that it- 
makes-to-come.’ The prefix (paii) is here given 
the added force of paticca.‘ It is true that one of 
the most recent discussions of the notion of cause ‘ 
expresses ‘the general scheme of a causal law’ in 
terms of relations. But this is only one among 

> Pp. 162, 108. ! P. 249. 

s Primitive Christianity, p. 217. 4 P. 176. 

6 Cf. art. Paticca-Samupp.Ida, and Commentary on the Pat- 
piano, 

6 In Bertrand Bussell, Our KnmeUdge of the -External ITorid, 
London, 1914, p. 21617. 
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the inevitable, if unconscious, approximations of 
modem European 'philosophies of change’ to 
Buddiiist ideas. 

Another characteristically Buddhist definition 
of relations, beside that given above, is to assign 
them a place among the marks or characters of 
tilings (t.e. events) in general. Thus all things 
(except the philosophic liibbana) have (a) the 
three marks of impermanence, liability to sufier- 
ing, and sonllessness ; (6) the threefold mark of 
the conditioned : genesis or birth, cessation or 
decay and death, and a relatively static point or 
inten-al between ; and lastly, (c) the marks of 
cansation, viz. relations, or correlation. 

The third group of marks was developed under 
24 heads in the mst of the analytical works in 
the Abhxdhamma Pilaka of the canon, called the 
Failhdna, also ‘the Great Book.’ ' Tlicy are the 
most — one may say the only — distinctively con- 
stmctive contribution to Buddhist philosophy in 
those six analytical books. The 24 heads are 
developed at great length in application to the 
material and mental facts of experience. The 
commentary, ascribed to Buddhagnosa, adds some 
useful explanatory matter, especially in its insist- 
ence on the necessity of regarding the correlation, 
or paccayata, in every one of the 24 modes as an 
‘ assisting agency ’ (upahdraka ) : 

* ViTiere one dhamma 2 by its arising: or persisting is a helper 
to another dhamma^ that firat-named is the (causally) relating 
dAommo tothe last-named.’ 

It is impossible to say how soon after the closing 
of the canon, how long before Buddhagho^’s date, 
this aspect was evolved. But it is of the greatest 
importance to an understanding of the Buddhist 
philosophy of change, and it has remained a key- 
note in that tradition to the present day. Thus 
Ledi expands it as follows : 

' Just as an heir normally inherits the property ot his deceased 
parent, so does a succeeding unit of consciousness ioherit all the 
energy, the functions, the impressions of the expired unit’s 

The same is believed with regard to material units. 
And the legacy itself came, in later works, to be 
spoken of ns a force, vim, influence of tliepoccaya, 
or causally relating term, viz. the paccaya-satti.* 
Thus : 

’ In the exposition of the Pa)thana relations there are three 
main features to he carefully noted, t.e. : 

(1.) the relating thing (paccayadhammaX 

(ii.) the related tbinp (paecayvppannadAammaX 

(iiu) the distinctive function (or Inlluence) of the relation 
(paccapa-ruff i-n seso).’ s 

The 24 paccayas, under the title Paccaya- 
sangaha (‘ Compendium or Category of Relations, 
or Causation’), occupy the eightli part of the 
standard manual, entitled Abhiahaxnmattha- 
tangaha. This work (in which -saiti does not 
occur) dates from the 9th, 10th, or 11th cent. a,d., 
and is translated in The Compendium of Philosophy. 
Too anthor, Anuruddlia of Ceylon, begins his 
exposition thus: 

‘ Now let me tell e’en as Is fit how such 
And such a state of things ® related stands 
To oUier states conditioned like itself,’ 
and proceeds : 

’ In the category of relations we have two schemata : — the law 
of happening by way of cause I and the sa'stem of correlation.’ 8 
Coming in due course to the second, he writes : 

’The system comprises the following relations : 

(1) condition (^ eo-existence 

(2) object it) reciprocity 

(31 dominance (S) dependence 

(4) contiguity (9) sutficing condition 

(5) immediate contiguity (10) antecedence 

I /’nffAnr.a means ’predominant cause’; hence a specific 
form of paeenyn. 

8 State, thing, presentation, phenomenon. 

» -JiTST. m.s-lO. p. 37. 

* S. 2. Anng. Cotnpejiditim pf Philosophy, p. 42. 

8 From a letter h.v Dr. Ledi to the writer. 

* PhnrnmA, 7 /’nfie«t.*amTippdda-na;'e. 

* J‘nf;A.itnn-Tja;*e. 


(11) consequence (IS) means, way 

(12) habitual recurrence (19) association 

(13) action (20) dissociation 

(14) result (21) presence 

(15) support (22) absence 

(10) control (23) abej-ance 

(I7)/5ana (24) continuance.’ 

(1) is hetu, one of several sjmonyms for cansal 
antecedent, or condition, in general ; it is techni- 
cally reserved for the six moral ‘roots’ (mtTfa) of 
personal character : appetite, enmity, ignorance 
or dullness, and tlieir opposites, disinterestedness, 
amity, intelligence. (2) is object of consciousness, 
viz. five objects of the five senses, and one of 
intellect, namely, impressions and ideas. (3) refers 
to an overruling factor in consciousness at any 
given moment: intention, energy, volitional ap- 
perception, intellectual investi^tion. Of (4). (5), 
the latter applies to a sequence in time so appa- 
rently indinsible ns that of mental states or 
moments. By (6) ‘ co-nascence,’ or simultaneous 
and co-inhering genesis, is meant. In (7) both 
terms of the relation are mutually relating and 
related. (9) differs from (8) only ns indicating a 
cause or group of conditions efi'ective enough to 
bring about immediately a riven result. (12) = 
repetition so ns to form a habit.* (13), karma, is 
the relation between an act of will and its result. 
(14) is literally ripeness, maturity; causally con- 
ceived, it is a relation of effortlessness.* (15) im- 
plies mental or material nutriment. (16) refers to 
the inlluence of psycho-physical, mental, and moral 
faculties or controlling powers. (17) is concen- 
trated energy physical and mental. (18) is thought 
or conduct under the aspect of a shaped course of 
procedure towards an end. (22), positively re- 
garded, implies ‘ opportunity for a successor to 
arise.’’ So for (23). 

In comparing the.'e groups with corresponding 
lists in European philosopliy, we notice coinci- 
dences and discrepancies. Tiie familiar relation 
of ‘resemblance’ is wanting, and one of its modes ; 
‘ equality, inequality.’ ’ As explanation it may be 
suggested that (n) the Buddhist list claims to give 
not all, but only the most important, relations;' 
(6) resemblance is not so much an objectively valid 
relation as on impression of a dnal or plural object 
on a subject, hence it is a species of (2) ; (e) re- 
semblance, even if objectively valid, is not a causal 
relation, an ‘assisting agency,’ ns is every paccaya. 
A.- tliis liolds good as to ‘ equality.' 

Two other relations — ‘subject-attribute,’ ‘con- 
tainer-content’' — indicate a standpoint that is 
opposed to orthodox Buddhist philosopliy, viz. the 
positing of a substance or agent. It may be said 
in rejoinder tliat the second class of relations — 
‘object’ — involves a subject. This is true for our 
philosophic tradition and idiom, hut not for those 
of Buddhism. Arammana (object) involves no 
correlate of metaphysical import, such ns we are 
entangled with, in ‘subject."^ The ever-changing 
‘object’ is regarded as tlie thing-which-relates 
(paccaya); the evcr-changdng mental aggregates 
are the tiling-related (paccayuppanna).’’ The only 
constant factor is the concept of the specific re- 
lation.' 

LiTER.^TCRJi. — ^The TCtO'pfltJArtna and Commentary on the 
Patfh/ina yrill BhorUy be rubibhed by the Pa3] Text S^dety; 
The Compendium o/ Phxlosophyy tr. and ed. S. Z. Aun? and 
C. A- F. Uh\’8 Davids, PTS, London, 1910; Led! MahSthera, 
*On the Philosophy ol Relations,* JPTS, 1915-lC, pp. £1-53, 
Pacrayadlpant, Rangtwn ; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
pBychotegy, London, 1914, p. 194 f. 

C. A. F. Rlivs Davids. 


1 CL Points of Con/rorerfy, pp. 294, 3G2. 

* Com, on Ptttthdna* s Ledi, Paeeayadlpant. 

* Cf. J. S. Miirs Syriom of ho^it^ h\. ilL ch. xxlv. 

9JPTSy 1915-lC, p. 2S. 

* n. Bergson, Creative Etclutiony Eng. tv., London, 1915, 
p. 155 f. 

" Aung, Compendixnn, p. 2. ^ JPTS, 1915-16, p. 25. 
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RELICS (Primitive and Western).— In tlie art. 
Canxibausm (vol. iii. P. 197 f.) it has been sliov™ 
>;hat by eating the dead or part of them the eater 
acquires tlieir souls or their qualities, and thus 
obtains power over the sonl or is united to it. It 
is not neeessarv to eat the whole man ; to eat part 
is enough, because of the principle involved in 
sympathetic magic that the whole is contained in 
the part, or that the influence working in the 
whole works also in the part, although separate 
from it. On analogous grounds the dead man’s 
soul or his powers or qualities may work from his 
body or from any fragment of it, from his clothes, 
or from any object or part of any object with 
which he has once heen in contact. An}* one who 
wears or carries these, who touches them, who 
prays to them, or who uses them in a variety of 
other waj'B, benefits by his action. The soul or 
power of the dead man is so far subject to him, or 
at all events aids him in vaijdng ways. This is 
the explanation of the use and cult of relics, which 
of course are valued in proportion to the extent of 
the power, strength, miraculous gifts, or saintli- 
ness of the person to whom they originally belonged, 
as well as of the love or respect in which he was 
held. The snpematnral virtues of relics, originat- 
ing in such beliefs ns have been referred to, may 
be traced throiiph a scries of examples in all 
religions and in all degrees of cirilization, beginning 
with the lowest savages. 

I. Relics in savage life. — (a) Just ns enemies 
are eaten to obtain their qualities, so their kidney 
or caul fat, as a special seat of life, is abstracted 
and used as a lubricant for the body — a common 
custom among Australian tribes.' Similarly, 
relies of a dead enemy are sometimes worn for 
protection. In E. Africa, if enemies can unearth 
the body of a dead warrior, parts of it are used 
as charms — eyebrows, nose, little finger or toe, 
pudenda, etc. These are reduced to ashes, and, 
when not used in tatuing or mixed with food, they 
are sewn up in a bag and worn round the neck.’ 
Among W. African tribes also parts of an enemy’s 
body or sometimes of an ancestor are used in 
malcing a fetish — part of the brain to give wisdom, 
of the lieart courage, the eye influence. A spirit 
is supposed to be lured by these to reside in the 
fetish.’ The Tenimberese wear tlie vertebne of 
an enemy round the neck ns a charm in war-time.‘ 
Men of Mowat, New Guinea, after slajdng a great 
warrior, wear liis penis in order to increase their 
strength.’ Another method is to attach the relic 
to the arms, etc., used in battie. Tims in Mexico, 
if anj' one could secure the middle finger of the 
left hand and the hair of a woman dying in child- 
birth, he tied these on his shield to make him 
brave and fierce and to blind his enemies.* Rub- 
bing weapons with part of a dead man’s body to 
give them his strength and skill is sometimes 
ractised also, as among the Koniagas (piece of 
ead whaler used) and Aleuts.’ 

(6) AVith many tribes magical rites are performed 
with part of a dead man’s body — e.g., in healing, 
in rain-making, as love-charms, to keepolf thieves, 
to rob a man of his strength. In one such instance 
practised in Queensland, where an enemy is flayed 
and his skin used to cover a sick man,® there is 
analogy to the use of a dead man’s clothing or 
part of it as a relic in more civilized regions. 

1 Cf. ftrt. Akoistiso, 5 6 ; W. E. Smith, Rtligiim cf the 

Edinburgh, lEOl, pp. SSO, SS3. 

2 D. Macdonald, Afrieana, London, 1SS2, L 104, 169. 

s R. H. Nassau, FetiehUm in II'. Africa. London, 1004, pp. 
S2, 111. 

4 J. G. F. Riedel. De eluik- en kroetharige ratten tutschen 
SeUibes en Papua^ The Hague, 1SS6, p. 293. 
s Jd7liic.[I£90)4C2. 'A'illiLSOL 

til. I. TO, iii. 145. 

s L. Fiaon and A- W. Howitt, Familani and JTumai' 
"ciboume. ISSO, p. 223. 


Reference may here be made to the so-called ‘hand 
of gloiy’ used to produce sleep or inanition.' 
Other parts besides the hand were also used — e.g., 
the skull to make one invisible like the ghost who 
owned it (Blackfoot Indians).’ Another instance 
is found in the use of the pointing-stick or bone 
among Australian tribes to c-ause death. The 
bone IS ‘ sung ’ and curses are pronounced while it 
is pointed in the direction of the victim. The most 
powerful form is made out of the femur or fihula 
of a dead man among the Gnanji and other tribes 
in the GuU' region. These tribes also attach the 
radius of a dead man to a spear when setting out 
to avenge his death. The spear cannot fail then 
to go straight and slay the murderer.’ Analogous 
to this is the use in the Melanesian area of arrows 
tipped with linman bone. These are much dreaded. 
After incantations are said over them, they acquire 
mana, or the ghost works through them. The 
danger of these arrows is proportionate to the 
power of the dead man whose bones are used.* 

(c) The practice of head-hunting and scalp-tak- 
ing, in which undoubtedly the purpose was to gain 
power over the ghost (the head being a seat of the 
Bonl ’), illustrates these various uses of relies of the 
dead, and shows that the relics ore vehicles of 
spirit-ixiwer, things tlirongh which the ghost still 
acts. Another illnstration of the connexion of 
spirit and relic is found in a group of folk-tales in 
which a man, having stolen a skull from a church- 
yard, is haunted by the ghost until he returns it.® 
(rf) The custom of tlie widow carrying her 
husband’s skull ns a relic or amulet, and the wide- 
spread practice of prcseia'ing heads of relatives or 
ancestors for cult or magical purposes have been 
described in the art. Head (s {j], [pj) ; cf. also 
Death AND Disposalof the Dead (Introductory), 
XXI. 5 ; Charms and Amulets (Me.xican and 
Mayan), (1). The whole body is sometimes pre- 
served ns a relic. Herodotus relates this of the 
Ichthyophagi (Macrobioi), who offered sacrifices 
to the body for a year, afterwards removing it to 
another place.’ So with the Kumai the mummi- 
fied corpse is carried about by the familj-, and 
later placed in a hollow tree.® Among some \V. 
African tribes all the bones of father or mother 
ore dried and kept in a wooden chest, for which a 
small house is provided, and to which son or 
daughter goes to hold communion n-ith the spirit.’ 
For other instances of preservation of the corpse 
in the familj’ dwelling, with accompanying rites, 
see EJIE iv. 41S* (Australia), dflS*- ^ (Tahiti, Muong 
ofTongking, Baould of AV. Africa, Yumbosof S. 
America, Gilbert Islanders). In some instances 
the wife or nearest relative carries about the bones 
after thej- have been exhumed (AA’oodlark Islanders, 
Mosquito Indians; also ashes of the cremated 
bodj’, Tacullies)."* So among the Abipones the 
bones of medicine-men were carried about by the 
trilie in their wanderings." Among the Anda- 
manese necklaces are made of a child^ bones (also 
of an adult’s) and distributed among the relatives. 
The bones cure diseases and shield from attacks of 
evil spirits, through the intervention of the ghost, 
who is pleased by the respect paid to his memory.'’ 


' S« art. H.uu). i s (*)- 

SG. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Ledge TaUx, New Tork and 
London, 1S93, p. 23S. 

’ Spencer-Gilleni', p, 463. 

* R- U. Codrlnfton, JAInln. 216. a Sec art. Head. S s. 
® .A, Jjc Braz, La Ligende de la mart en Barse-Bretagnet. Paris, 
1002, L 2S9 ; IV. Larmlnle, Irish Folk.Talet and Bomanees, 
London, 1S94, p. SI. 

" Herod, liu 24. s Fison and Howitt, p. £44. 

V Nassau, p. 159. 

'»A. C. Haddon, FL r. tlS94] S20: HR L 731, 744, 126: cL 
HRBIiL230*. 

IL DobriihoIIer, Account tf the Abipones, London, 1S22, 
12 eI H. Man, JAI ill. tlSSS] S6, 143. 145 ; cl. xL [18S2J 295 C. 
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(e) Separate parts of the body are sometimes 
regarded as sacred. 

(1) Finger ond (oe.— First joints of these, along irith the 
nails, part of the lobe of the ear, and a loch of hair, are used to 
form a family fetish with which the spirits of the dead are 
associated. , Fresh relics are added to the fetish as new relatives 
die. It descends by inheritance (Denga of IV. Africa).! Finger- 
bones (also sometimes skulls or teeth) of important men are 

reserved in a shrine at the village in the Solomon Islands. 

he ghost haunts these relics.2 

(2) The arm-bone is a sacred relic among the Mara, Anula, 
and other K. Australian tribes. After a year it is given to the 
messenger who summons to the finjil burial rites. The messenger 
carrying the relic is himself s-acred, and, when he shows it to 
the tribesmen, they must begin their journey to the scene of 
the rites.* 

(3) Hair and teeth . — These are used as amulets by the family 
priest in praying to the dead at places other than that where 
the skulls are stored.-* In Florida, Solomon Islands, in the 

rivate cult of a ghost, the worshipper wears as a relic a lock of 

air or a tooth of the helpful ghost when fighting ; at other 
times it is kept in the house,® So also in the Loyaltj* Islands 
priests, when praying, tied to their foreheads or arms relics 
consisting of teeth, hair, or nails of ancestors. To these magical 
power was ascribed.® 

(4J The;aie-6anrs are sometimes an important relic. They are 
carried by the Andaman widow along with the skull and 
among the Kiriwina (New Guinea) the widow suspends the jaw- 
bones, ornamented with beads, from her neck.® But the most 
striking use of the jaw-bones as a relic is found among the 
Baganda, a*ho preserve those of kings as a precious heirloom, 
along with their umbilical cord, in temples, guarded by heredi- 
tary custodians. Tlie ghost was believed to cling to them and 
to give help when they were duly honoured. Jaa'-bones of very 
ancient kings were thus treasured.® This is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the idea that a king's or hero’s body or head la a 
talisman upon which the safety of the tribe or state depends. 
They are carefully guarded lest they should be removed and 
disaster follow. *0 

(/) In savage custom certain articles are some- 
times connected with the mythic life of gods and 
spirits, and may be regarded as relics. Of these 
the chiiringa of the Arunta and other Central 
Australian tribes form an example. Each one 
was associated in the Alcheringa {q.v.) period with 
a totemic ancestor and remained on earth as the 
abode of his spirit when his body entered the 
ground. Such churinga and those a.ssooiated with 
reborn spirits are carefully preserved in sacred 
store-houses, or ertnatulunga. They are much 
venerated and are used in various sacred cere- 
monies. AVhen ill, a man may send for a churinga 
of his totem, scrape off a little of it, and drink it 
in water, thus absorbing part of the essence of 
the stone endowed with attributes of the spirit. 
Besides being associated with ancestors, the 
churinga have ‘feelings’ which can be soothed by 
rubbing them with red ochre. The store-houses 
are sometimes solemnly visited, just as shrines 
with relics are el.«ewhere.“ The Melanesian hero 
Qat left behind him the stump of a tree that he 
had cut down for a canoe, and men who cut down 
trees for canoes sacrifice at this stump for the 
preservation and power of these vessels.** Among 
the Creek Indians a powerful charm carried by 
war-parties consists of parts of the horns of a 
mythic snake ; tliese preserve from wounds.** In 
other instances stones may be regarded as members 
of a divinitj’ or supernatural being, or sacred 
places or’ instrnmente are thought to have been 
instituted or handed over to men by them, or I 
sacred musical instruments represent a god or ! 
contain his voice.** 


1 Nassau, p. 159. 

* R, H. Cwirington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. S5S. 

* Spencer-Gilleni', p. 549 f. 

4 Le Pfere Lambert, Moeurs et superstitions des Ji^o-CaH- 
doniens, Noumea, 1900, p. 2SSf. ; cf. G. Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, London, 1884, p. 342. 

* Codrington, p. 133£, * Turner, p. ^9. 

"Man, JA/ xii. 86. 8AA/xxi. 482, 

® J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 282 L; see also 
art. Bantu, voL ii. p. ^7®, and art. Mouth, voI. vili. p. 870». 

** See J. G. Frarer, GIF, pL iv., Adonia, Aflis, Osiris, London, 
1914, iu 103 : cf. 51 a, 4 . 

** Spencer-Glllen*, pp. 123, 132 IL, *> pp. 150 fl., 257 ff. 

** Codrington, Melanesians, p. 141. I* ERE ill. 403®. 

I* Cf. ERE in. 407», v. 93®- >>, vi. 634* ii. C*- b. 


(jr) In all parts of the world, both in the higher 
and in the lower culture, marks on rooks or hills 
are regarded as foot- or hand-prints of spirits, 
gods, or demons, and are in a sense their relics, 
which are sometimes regarded with veneration. 
Examples of this are found not only in savage, 
but also in classical, Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian folk-lore. '^Vhere 
divinities are mythically supposed to drive about 
in vehicles of one kind or another, and where their 
worshippers set the image of a divinity in a cart 
or chariot and drive it about for ritual or magical 
reasons, such a vehicle would he regarded also as 
a relic of the god himself — his property, once used 
by him as it is now used for his image. Examples 
of this ritual use occur in Teutonic religion,* as 
well as in Roman, Celtic, and Hindu cults.* 

2, Greek. — (ct) The cult of relics in Greece was 
inseparably connected with that of heroes, mythical 
or real, as that in turn was linked on to the wor- 
ship of ancestral ghosts. The remains of the hero 
usually rested in the agora, and over them -was 
erected the iipigov, a kind of ehapel, but sometimes 
the grave or ijp^ov was in the temple of a divinity. 
The cult at the nptpov was a cult paid to the hero’s 
relies quite as much as to the hero himself, though 
these relics were generally not visible. Their 
presence -within a town or district was a guarantee 
of safety. Sometimes not even parts of the hero’s 
remains were visible. The head of Orpheus was 
buried in Lesbos or in Smyrna,’ and the head of 
one of the Korybantes was buried at the foot of 
OljTnpus.* The supposed relics of Orpheus at 
Lihethra were never to see the sun, or the city 
would be destroyed by a boar. When they were 
exposed, the river Svs (boar) came down in flood 
and overthrew it.’ Nothing further need be said 
regarding the cult of heroes whose relics rested in 
a grave (see art. Heroes and Hero-Gods [Greek 
and Roman]). There are occasional instances of 
bodily relics not buried in graves but otlierwise 
preserved. The skin of Mnrsyas was suspended in 
the city of Celrenm — by Apollo, according to the 
myth.’ The alleged shoulder-blade of Pelops was 
preserved in a bronze coffer in the temple of Zeus 
at Elis, after having been found by the fisher 
Damarmenos in the sea and identified by an oracle.’ 
The bones of Tantalus were kept iu a bronze vessel 
at Argos, over against the grave of Pelasgos.® The 
bones of Orpheus rested in a hydria on a pillar at 
Dion in Macedonia-** The hair of Medusa was 
preserved in a hydria at Tegea.*** At the festival 
of Europa in Crete, wliere she was reverenced ns 
Hellotis, her bones were carried in a great crown 
of myrtle.** 

(5) When a hero died abroad, his remains were 
brought with pomp to the place of intended 
sepulture. From every city tlirough -which the 
remains passed priests, magistrates, and citizens 
thronged to meet them, or citizens were de- 
puted to follow in mourning. Tropliies, crowns, 
and armour were ofi'ered, chaplets were sent to 
adorn the urn, and finally the most honourable 
burial was given to the hero. Examples of this 
are found in the pages of Plutareh.** The posses- 
sion of a hero’s relics was important for the safety 
of a town or state ; hence such relics were often 
eagerly sought for in times of danger, even when 
they were already possessed and honoured by 
another town or district. Generally an oracle 

1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1ES2-SS, pp. 107, S29 ; Tacitus, 0cm\. 40, 

2 Amm. Jlarcell. xxiiL 3; Grejj. Tur. de Glor. Corif. 77. 

3 Lucian, cdr. lv.doct. 11 ; Conon, 45. 

* Eusebius, Preep, Evang, ii. S. 27. 

5 Eaus. ijc. 30. 5. ® Herod. viL 26. 

7 Paus. V. 13. 7, vL 22. 1 ; Pliny, BE xxviii. 4. 

8 Pans. U, 22. 2. ^Jb. lx. SO. 7. 

W Ib, viii. 47. 5. ” Athen. xr. 67S*. 

12 Petopidaa, S3f., Demetrius^ 63, PhUopcemen, 21, 
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announced that it was necessary to obtain these 
relics and told in oracular hisliion where they were 
to he found, as the place of sepulture was often 
kept secret bj' the ownei-s. Sometimes the actual 
discovery of their position was the result of a pro- 
digy, as when Cimon, seeing an eagle tearing at 
the ground -with beak and talons, was inspired to 
dig there, and so found the bones of Theseus. 
Opposition was often offered to their removal ; 
hence they had to be taken by force or by fraud ; 
and sometimes the hero himself^resented the removal 
of his relics. Once obtained, they were brought 
with great reverence, the citizens met them with 
processions and sacrifices, they were duly buried, 
and a shrine was erected over the spot. A festival 
day was annually or oftener held in their honour. 
Many examples of this occur even in the case of 
the relics of mythic heroes, and probably they 
originated as a means of explaining local cults. 

Plutarch describes at some length the translation of the relics 
of Theseus from Sc^tos to Athens.* Herodotus tells how an 
oracle made knoT^Ti to the Lacedaemonians that they would 
never conquer the Tegeans until they had obtained from the 
Tegean territorj'the bones of Orestes, which were further said 
to lie where two winds by hard compulsion blew and stroke 
answered to stroke, ‘[^ia proved to be a blacksmith’s forge — 
the bellows being the winds. The smith had found there a 
coffin seven cubits long containing a body of equal length. 
Having obtained the relics, the Lacedaemonians were now 
always superior to the Tcgeans.2 Other instances occur in 
Pausanias, who saj’s, e.j., that during a plague at Orchomenus 
the Pythian priestess announced that the only remedy w-aa to 
bring" back the bones of Hesiod from Naupactus, A crowwould 
show them the place of burial : it perched on a rock, and the 
bones were there found In a cleft.^ 

(c) In numeroua instances different regions 
claimed to possess the relics or bones of the same 
hero, who had thus more graves or shrines than 
one. In all these particulars there is a close re- 
semblance to the data of the Christian relic cult, 
but one usual aspect of that cult is lacking — the 
translation of p.art of the bodily relics instead of 
the whole. This occurs only in the case of the 
mythic shoulder-blade of Pelops. 

(rf) Frequently where ve^’ large bones — probably 
fossil bones of large animals — were discovered, 
they were assumed to he those of heroes of the 
past, who -were thought to have been of gigantic 
sire. The Syrians, liaving found such bones in 
the bed of the Orontcs, were informed by an oracle 
that they were those of a hero.* The bones of 
Orestes were seven cubits long, according to Hero- 
dotus.' 

Huge bones, alleged to be those of the giants, were also shown 
in temples — e.g., thoseof Hopladamosin the temple of Asklepios 
at Megalopolis, and those of Gcry'on among the Thebans.^ 

(e) Besides bones, other relics of heroes were 
preserved and honoured. Among these weapons 
were conspicuous — the spear of Achilles in the 
temple of Athene at Pliaselis, the sword of Memnon 
in the temple of ./Esculapius at Nicomedia, the 
shield of Pyrrhus over the door of the sanctuary of 
Demeter where his death took place.’ Of other 
relics, the lyre of Orpheus was preserved in more 
than one temple, the flute of Marsyas in the temple 
of Apollo at Sicyon, the sceptre of Agamemnon in 
Chseronea, the sandals of Helen in the temple of 
Athene at lapj-gia, at Cyzious the stone which 
served as anchor to the Argonants, as well as their 
ship and those of Agamemnon, .lEneas, and 
Theseus in other places.® Elsewhere chariots, 
thrones, necklaces, and other things belonging to 
the mythic personages of antiquity were shown.' 

r Thes. 86 ; cf. Paus. iii. 3. 6. 2 Herod. L 67L 

3 Paus. ix. 38. 8 ; cf. ili. 3. 6, riii. 36. 8, ix. 29. 3. 

* Ib. viii. 29. 4. 5 i. (K ; cl. riit 38. 

® Paus. viii. 32. 6 ; Lucian, odo. Indoct, 14. 

7 Paus. u. 21. 6, iii. 3. 8. 

8 Lucian, adp. Indoct. II ; ApolLRhod. Argon, i. 955, it 923; 
Pans. ii. 7. 9, ix. 40. 11 ; Lykoph. 850 f. ; Apollodoms, L 9, 27 ; 
Procop. de Belt. Goth. iv. 22 ; Plut. Thes. 23. 

' See the lists in F. Pfister, Der ReliqnienhtUt im Altertum. 
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Other curious relics were the egg of Leda and the 
remains of the clay with which Prometheus had 
made man.‘ These relics were shown to admiring 
travellers and pilgrims, but there is little known 
of any cult of them. The sceptre of Agamemnon 
was much reverenced at Chteronea, and daily offer- 
ings were made to it.’ 

(/) Animal relics were also preserved — c.t)., the 
teeth of the boar of Erj'manthus, the skin and 
teeth of the Calydonian boar, the hones of the 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed, and 
the like.’ 

(.9) As has been seen, the possession of a hero’s 
relics gave safety or victory to a city or district. 
They also promoted fruitfulness and fertility, 
warded off pestilence and famine, or c.aused ram 
to fall in time of drought. Many other wonders 
were related of them. Legends of their healing 
powers existed, and in many instances the sick 
were carried to tombs of heroes in order to he 
cured there by their power.* 

3. Egyptian. — In Egypt the careful preservation 
of the mummy shows great reverence for the dead, 
but hardly amounts to relic-worship, as there was 
little actual cult of the dead, save in so far as the 
dead man was identified with Osiris. The cult of 
relics was largely associated with the worship of 
Osiris and witli mj’ths of his death or disraeraber- 
ment. The hnnal-places of Osiris or of his 
members are mentioned in texts giving lists of ‘ the 
graves of O.siris.’ The lists vary, and in some 
instances one member occurs as a relic in two or 
more places — numerous legs, the head at Abydos 
and at Memphis. Thus the honour of possessing 
some of the members was claimed by more than 
one city. These sanctuaries in Grreco-Boman 
times were forty-two in number, each with its 
central shrine or Serapenm. 

The Serapeums were so called by the Greeks * without regard 
to the distinction between the tomb of a dead bull which had 
become an Osiris and the sepulchre of the god-man Osiris him- 
self. But to the Egyptians they were the sanctuaries of Osiris, 
of him who dwells m the Underworld.' ’ 

Abydos owed its importance to its possession of 
the head, and its symbol was a coffer containing it, 
surmounted by two plumes. Bnt from the Xllth 
to the XVIIth dynasty the whole body was also 
supposed to he buried there, and an early royal 
toinb was regarded as that of Osiris. It became an 
important holy place, to which numerous pilgrim- 
ages were made, and burial near his relics was 
considered most advantageous. At Bnsiris was 
the backbone or ‘pillar’ of Osiris, the ded, kept 
there as a sacred relic. It had been discovered at 
Mendes and brought to Bnsiris.® Lucian also 
mentions the hair of Isis as an important relic 
preserved in Egj-pt.’ Herodotus refers to a curious 
myth current in the Theban district regarding 
Perseus. Here the Chemmitee had a temple in his 
honour, and here he sometimes appeared. A sandal 
worn by him was sometimes found after his visit. 
It was two cubits long, and its presence denoted 
prosperity for Egj’pt.® As in Greece, large hones 
were shown as those of giants.’ 

4. Celtic. — The Celtic cult of human heads and 
the myths respecting them show analogies with 
savage custom, and the presence of a hero’s head in 
any given territory seems to have been regarded 
as a guarantee of safety against enemies and evil 

1 Paus. iii. 16. 1, x. 4. 4. 2 n. ix. 40. IL 

’ Ib. viiL 24. 5, 46. 1 ; Pliny, HA’ ix. 5. 

4 Cf. Paus. ii. 33. 6. 

® A. Wiedemann, Rdigion of the Ancient Egyptians. Eng. tr., 
London. 1E97, p. 217. 

’ft. pp. 215, 289 ; A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp, Iteligion^ 
Eng. tr., do. 1907, p. 16: E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians, do. 1904, ii. 127, Osiris and the Egyp. Reeurrectioii, 
do. 1911, i. 212, iL 1, 8, 13, 83. 

7 Lucian, ado. Indoct. 14. 

8 Herod, ii. 91. 
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influences,' just ns in classical and Christian belief 
about relics of hero or saint. Mythical relics of 
dignities seem to be referred to in a passage of the 
Rennes Dindsenchas, tvhere the remarkable things 
in the Brug of hlao Ind Oo are enumerated. 
Among these are the monument of Dagda, the 
rampart of the hlorrigan, the bed of Dagda, the 
two paps of the Slorrigan, the comb and casket of 
Dagdn’s wife, the stone wall of Oengus, and many 
tombs and caiins of divine or heroic personages.^ 
Certain things belonging to the Tuatha D6 Danann 
are also of the nature of mythical relics. The stone 
of Fal was brought out of Falias and used to roar 
under every king who would take the realm of 
Ireland. This is supposed to be identical with the 
present coronation stone. Out of Gorins came 
the unconquerable spear which Lugh had, and out 
of Findios the equally unconquerable sword of 
Kunda. Out of Murias came Dagda’s miraculous 
cauldron. Possibly actual weapons, etc., in Ireland 
were thus connected with the gods as their relics,* 
like the churinga of ancestral spirits among the 
Arunta (§ i [/]). 

5. Christian. — (a) Origins of the cult . — ^The early 
Christian use of relics, like the use of relics every- 
where, may be traced to aflection, which makes 
the survivors cling to the mortal remains of a 
relative or visit the place of sepulture, and to the 
instinctive reverence for or curiosity concerning 
any notable person. Added to this in the case of 
the c,arlj- Christians was the desire to shield the 
remains from the malice of persecutors, while the 
belief in the resurrection and in the body of the 
living as a temple of the Holy Spirit naturally 
increased the reverence paid to the dead. It was 
also believed that spirits of saints hovered near 
their tombs and, later, the shrines where their 
relics were preserved '—a primitive survival which 
aided the reverence paid to body, relic, or tomb. 
Feelings of reverence for the martyr’s body easily 
passed over to anything which had been in contact 
with him. In the case of the living, this principle 
is seen at work already in Ac 19'*. As to dead 
martyrs, an early e.vample of the preservation of 
relics occurs in the case of Ignatius. 

After he was eaten by the beasts, only his l.irpcr bones re* 
mained. These were carried to Antioch and there placed In a 
napkin, ‘as an Inestimable treasure left to the church by the 
grace which was in the martjT.'® 

Another early instance is found in the reverence 
paid to a martyr’s blood. 

Prudentius tells how the witnesses of the martyrdom of St, 
Vincent (a.d. 304) dipped their linen vests in his blood, so that 
it might be a safeguard to their homes for generations.® This 
custom existed in still earlier years— in the case of the 
martj’rdom of St, Cj’prian (a.d. £M)— and is often referred to in 
the Acta of the martyrs. 

The extraordinary reverence shoMTi in the 
matter of burial, care of the grave, and in the cult 
'which ^Yenton tliere, especially on the anniversarj- 
of a martyr’s passion, all aided the OTowth of the 
relic-cult. The Eucharist was celebrated at the 
tomb, often on the stone slabs which covered the 
body {see art. Altar [Christian]). 

An early instance of this is found in the case of St. Polycarp, 
‘Taking up his bones, more precious than the richest Jewels 
and tried above gold, we placed them where it was fitting. 
There, assembled as we shall have opportunity, with Joy and 
gladness, we shall be permitted by the Lord to celebrate the 
anniversary of his martyrdom.’ ? 

AVe can hardly' doubt that the cult at the martyT-’s 
tomb, if it was not an actual continuation of 
the pagan hero-cult, was influenced by it.* 

1 See art. Celts, vol lit pp. 2SS», 30O». 

a RCel XV. [18941 292 » Ih. xii, [18911 87. 

* Council of TlUberis, can. 34 ; Jerome, Ep. 109 ‘ ad Ripatium,* 
contra Vimlantium. S. 

■ 8 Rflaixrm 0 / the Martt/rdmn ofS. Ignatius, 12. 

6 Peristeph, v. 

t Ep. concerning the Mart i/rdcm of St. Polgearp, IS; cl. 
Ac S3. 

SH. Delehaye, The Legends of the Saints, Eng. tr., London, 
1907, p. 1&5, maintains that the relic cultus is an outcome not 


Theodoret says that the Lord has substituted 
martyrs for heroes, and that churches were built 
over their tombs or relics just us temples were 
erected over tombs of heroes.' But, while the 
remains of the pagan hero generally rested in the 

rave and were not seen by the worshippers, the 

evelopmcnt in the Christian cultus was to a 
reverence of relics in reliquaries and to an occa- 
sional visible exhibition of the same.* Among 
Greeks and Romans reverence for the dead forbade 
the dividing of their remains, and severe laws 
existed against violation of tombs and bodies. 
Tliese laws continued in force under the earlier 
Cliristian emperors. The prejudice against divid- 
ing tile remains of the dead continued active in 
the AVestem Church, but both there and in the 
East the desire to possess the bodies of martyrs 
led to large sums being paid for them and to 
disputes concerning tlieir ownership. But in the 
Eastern Church tlie division of a martyr’s remains 
into relics began to prevail at a comparatively 
early period. Graves were rifled and bones stolen, 
and a trallic was begun in these, tliough the use of 
such relics was apparently a private one, as in the 
case of Lucilla (p. C54*). At what time precisely 
tlie dismemberment of bodies of saints began is 
uncertain. Possibly the practice was aided by 
the fact that, where mart3’-rs were burned, nothing 
but a few bones and ashes remained, wliioli might 
be regarded dilTerentlj’ from a complete corpse or 
skeleton. But that it was already in vogue in 
the 4tli cent, is shown b}' the law of Theodosius,’ 
forbidding the translation of a dead body already 
buried, tlie selling (or dismembering? [‘nemo 
martyrem distraint’]) or buying of a martyr’s 
remains. A law of Valentinian in. speaks of 
bishops and clergj- who were guilty of robbing 
graves, apparentlj' for the purpose of obtaining 
relics. St. Augustine alreadj- speaks of pretended 
monks wlio went about selling relics of inartj-rs, if 
indeed they were martjTS, and refers to scandalous 
abuses in connexion with the cult.'* Even in 
A.D. 593 Pope Gregory the Great was amazed at 
the Eastern custom of disturbing the remains of 
saints, and, wlien the empress Constantine asked 
him to send her the head of St, Paul for a new 
church to his memory, he refused, saying that he 
could not divide the bodies of the saints, and 
pointed to the danger of invading their tombs. It 
was not the Koman custom to do this. He there- 
fore sent her a cloth which had been in contact 
with the body and had the same miraculous 
powers.’ 

Influences from the J ewish or Hebrew side are not 
discernible in the Christian relic-cult. Among the 
Hebrews any actual cult of relics of the dead was 
hindered by the idea of uncleanness which attaclied 
to a dead hodj’ (Nu 19"'-) and hj’ tlie disgrace 
which attended lack of burial. Joseph’s body, 
after embalming (a custom which is here Egj-ptian, 
not Hebrew), was by his direction carried up from 
Egj'pt to Palestine and there buried ; but, tlioiigli 
it would naturally be treated with reverence, there 
is not the least evidence of a relic-cult here 
(Gn 50*”', Ex 13'*, Jos 24’*). Tlie pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod within the Ark of the Covenant 
were not worsliipfiil relics, hut in the one case a 
memorial of God’s merej-, in the otlier ‘a token 
against the. children of rebellion’ (Ex 16”, Nu 17'°, 
ife 9*). The ‘ brazen serpent that Moses had 
made’ appears as an object of worship down to 

of hero-worship, but of reverence for the ninrt>T. There was a 
lo;;icaI and parallel development of the two cults, without 
interdependence — ‘the natural outcome of an identical state of 
mind under similar condihons ’ (p. 107). 

I Apoe. vi. 3. * Cf. Piister, i. 323, ii. 423. 

Six. 7(i.B. 3S6). 

4 de Opsre Manachorum, 23, de Civ. Lei, xxii. 13. 

8 Greg. Ep. iv. SO. 
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Hezekiali’s day, tut was destroyed by him. In 
all likelihood it was the image of an adopted 
Berpent-cnlt rather than a relic (2 K IS^). 

(6) Growth of the cult in early times . — Apart 
from the usual cult of a martyr at his tomb and 
the celebration of the Eucharist there, or the 
building of a shrine or church over the tomb, the 
use of separate relics was at first a private custom 
rather than a practice officially recognized. This 
is suggested in the statement made in the account 
of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom 'that care was taken 
by the Eoman authorities to prevent the least part 
of his body being taken, although many desired to 
do this and to be made partakers of his holy flesh, 
"rhe Eoman governor, at the suggestion of the 
Jews, pretended that the Cliristians might forsake 
the worship of the Crucified and begin to worship 
this Polycarp. The Aeta of St. Fructuosus and his 
two deacons tell how the brethren collected the 
ashes and divided them. But he appeared in a 
Wsion to some of them and bade them restore and 
bury them in one place." At the beginning of the 
4th cent. Optatus tells how Lucilla, a Donatist, 
was accustomed, before receiving the Eucharist, to 
kiss a relic of a supposed martyr which she had 
procured, and for this she was rebuked by Cecilian, 
archdeacon of Carthage." In the time of Diocletian 
a Eoman lady, Aglae, sent her favourite steward 
to the East with gold and aromatics to obtain 
relics of the martyrs. The evidence of St. Augus- 
tine to the traffic in relics is also important as a 
witness to the private practice. But there is no 
doubt that the cult of actual bodily relics, as well 
as dust from the shrine, and cloths which had been 
in contact with a martyr’s body, was becoming 
general in the 4th cent., by which time St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (t 386) also speaks of the wood of the 
Cross as distributed piecemeal to all the world in 
his day.‘ The growing cult is also proved by the 
desire of the pagans to prevent it— c.p., in the case 
of St. Polycarp, perhaps also in that of the martyrs 
of Lyons, whose ashes were thrown into the river 
that no fragment (Xel^oros) might remain to give 
hope of resurrection, and in the refusal of sepulture 
to martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, lest the 
survivors should gain courage in worshipping those 
whom they regarded as gods.® Eeferences in the 
Fathers to the cult at tombs show how easily that 
could develop into a cult of separate relics. 

Gregory or Nyssa says that to touch the tomb is a blessing, 
and, if it be permitted to carry od dust which has settled on it, 
this is a great mit. As lor touching the remains themselves, 
only those who have done so know how desirable it is and how 
worthy a recompense of prayer.® St. Chr^-sostom describes how 
the faithful gathered in crowds round the martyrs’ tombs, and 
be praises the power of the sacred remains, h'ot only their 
bodies, but also their vestments are objects of homage." 

The custom of dividing the remains of a martyr 
is certainly found in the East in the latter half of 
the 4th century. It, as well as the translation of 
the body, was now promoted for ecclesiastical and 
political reasons ; e.y., the enriching of Constanti- 
nople with innumerable relics from other parts 
gave it a high standing as against the old capital 
of the XVest. Eastern Christians liberally shared 
their relics with others as an honour to the martyr 
and a widening of his circle of admirers, while it 
also flattered their own pride. The custom was 
common among the Christians of Egypt, and 
Chrysostom refers to it.® The church of Sinope 
presented many places with relics of Phocas.® 
Basil tells how the church of Sebaste gave relics of 
its forty martyrs to other districts.*'’ Pnulinus of 
Nola placed in the church which he founded there 

' 5 17. " DCB ii. 672. 

8 Optatus, d€ Schism. VoTiat. L 16, 

< C.\Til, Cat. xiii. 4, « Eus. jSE viii. 6 f. 

« EG xlvi. 735, 740. 

7 Expos, tn Ps. ix. 3, cxv. 6, Horn. 8, * ad pop. Ant. 

^ Laud. Mart. jEg.\. 9PGxl. SOSf. ' 

In Quadr. Mart. 8. 


(c. 400) relics of various apostolic martyrs, includ- 
ing also some of those of St. Nazarius sent by St. 
Ambrose.' 

As has been seen, the division of bodily relics was hardly 
known in classical Greece, or, where separate parts of a hero 
existed, they were still within a grave. Vet already in the East 
separate relics of Buddha were known and reverenced, his 
bones, after cremation, hating been divided among eight clans 
or individuals, and mounds erected over them. Buddhist influ- 
ences on the growing custom of dividing the remains of a saint 
may be regarded as remotely possible. 

Theologians soon began to recognize the cult of 
relics ana to supply reasons for it. They referred 
to such passages os 2 K IS"*, Sir 4S’®’-, and 
Ac 6*® 19*" in support of the practice. The bodies 
of saints, formerly temples of the Holy Spirit, 
were now ns worthy of reverence as their souls ; " 
or, as their bodies were instruments which God 
had used and which were destined to share in 
future bliss, this suggested continued reverence to 
them.® Their bodies were endued with mystic 
power [Sivayw), or grace rrptvyariKTi), and so 

also were their graves,® and this power was as 
much in the parts as in the whole. ‘When the 
body is divided, the grace remains undivided.’® 
He who touched the bones of a martyr received 
a share of the sanctification (dyiao-^ir) from the 
grace dwelling in them.® This power was already 
inherent in saints while alive, as their alleged 
miracles showed, and it was even then apt to over- 
flow upon other objects, which could produce 
wonderful efl'ects also (Ac 6'® 19'"). If, then, 
argues Chrysostom, clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
even the shadow of saints on earth had wrought 
such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from 
the relics of saints by those who devoutly touch 
them. The relic, as containing supernatural grace 
or power, was like a spring which overflows and 
never grows dry, or like a light always sending 
out beams, but never losing the power of shining, 
and this power passes over to all persons or things 
brought into contact ivith the relic." These views, 
apart from their theological aspect, difier little 
from the theory implicit in savage magic, as far as 
that concerns the use of relics. 

imeius poinU out that the power in the relic forms a kind of 
ponderable stuff, and gives as an example the overflowing of oil 
ID a lamp or vessel near a mart>T'B tomb, as if something 
material had passed into it from the remains. Such oil had 
miraculous virtues equalling those of the relic.6 

A clear distinction was drawn, however, between 
worship paid to God and reverence to the relics of 
a saint. This was already recognized in the case 
of St. Polycarp’s relics. Christians worshipped 
(WjSecrffai, upoaKwovyer) Jesus Christ, but loved 
{iyarruyep) the martyrs and their relics ; they did 
not worship Polycarp, as the pagans avowed." 
‘TiVe honour the martyrs,’ says St. Augustine, 
'but do not worship (cofamiM) them.’*® St. Jerome, 
in contending against Vigilantius for the use of 
relics, maintains that relics are not worshipped, 
but honoured. ‘ We honour (honoramtis) the relics 
of the martyrs, that we may worship {adoremus) 
Him whose martyrs they are.’ " Popular practice 
probably went farther ; and even now, in the 
opinion of leading Eoman Catholic theologians, 
the supreme worship of latria may be accorded to 
relics of the Cross, the nails, the garments of the 
Saviour. 

(c) Variety of relics. — A. relic is first and foremost 

' Paulin. Ep. xxxii. 17. 

* St. John Damasc. de Fide Orlhodoxa^ iv. 16, 

5 St. Auff. de Cura pro Morluis, 6. 

* St. Cyra of Jerus. Cat. xviil. 16 ; St. Chrysos. tn St. Ignat. 
Mart. 

*Theodoret, Gtcbc. Affect. Curatxo, 8. 

« St. Basil, Horn, tn Ps. 115. 

7 St. Basil, Bom. in mart. JuliUam, 2; St Chrysos. tn 
Sanctos Maceab., hom. i. L 

8 J}ie Aryfangt des SeiligenkuXts tn der ehristlichen Kxrche. 
p. 133. 

9 Mart, of Si. PoXycarp, 17, 

10 Ssrmo 101, * de Diversia.' ll Ep. cix. 1. 
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the bodily remains of a holy person — the rvliole of 
these . or any part of them, even the most minute 
{lanlillw reliquiae, in the phrase of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzns). * In later theology a division as far 
as rank was concerned was made between different 
parts of the body as relics. Hcliquia: insignes 
rnclude the whole body, or its chief parts — head, 
arm, leg ; rcliquiw non insignes inolude other 
parts, and these are again divided into notabiles 
(hand, foot) and cxiguco (teeth, lingers).' As 
Blre.ady mentioned, the blood of a martyr was also 
a sacred relic, and the Acta describe how it was 
collected in napkins, sponges, etc., which were 
preserved ns talismans. But anything which had 
been possessed by, or had been in contact with or 
in proximity to, a holy person or his relics might 
in turn become a relic. Among these were his 
books, his instruments of torture, his garments, of 
which St. Chrysostom saj's : 

‘ How great ia the power of the Mints. For the homage of 
Christians ia <Ur«cte<i not onty to their words and bodies, but 
also to their veatmenta.’S 

Earth and dost from graves, coffins, and shrines ; 
oil from lamps hanging there; pieces of elotlr 
(iranrfen) laid for a time upon them, were all as 
efiicacioas as tbe remains Ibemseives, as far as 
miraenlous power was concerned. Flowers which 
had touched a relic were also reverenced. Many 
names were in use for rcliqnia besides the general 
term — e.g., cxuvia;, busta, bcncjicia, lipsana, in- 
lignia, cineres, pignora or xenia sanctorum, etc. 

A change similar to that of the elements In consecration was 
supposed to have taken place in pieces of cloth after contact 
with the relic. Pope Gregory the Great ia said to have shown 
this to some sceptical Greeks ; he cut such a piece of cloth, and 
blood flowed from it.* 

Among other relics those associated with our 
jord naturally occupied a high place, although in 
most cases (like many other relics) they were 
fictitious. The alleged discovery of the Cross was 
accompanied by a miracle, and a few years later 
the holy wood of the Cross had almost filled the 
whole world.’ PauHuus says that the part of it 
kept at Jerusalem gave off fragments of itself 
without diminishing, having imbibed this power 
from the blood of that Flesh which underwent 
death, but saw not corruption.* 

Calvin Jeers at the quantity of wood la the relics of the 
Cross, so much that three hundred men could not carry them. 
But 0, Bohault de Fleury maintains that existing relics would 
measure 5,000,000 cubic millimetres, whereas the whole Cross 
contained nt least 150,000,000— on ingenious calculation. But 
was the 'true' Cross that on which our Lord was crucified? 
Honorat Kicquet, writing of the multiplication ol the wood of 
the Cross, assimihates the latter to the Body of Christ ia the 
Eucharist.? 

The alleged letter of Christ to Abgams preserved 
Edessa frequently from attack in the 4th century. 
The pillar to which our Lord was bound, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, sponge, and reed, the 
linen clothes, the stone of the sepulchre, and earth 
from the sepulchre or from the Holy Land, even 
oar Lord’s footprints, were all relics from the 4th 
cent, onwards, and are referred to in pilgrim 
itineraries and other writings. Later known 
relics are the much-multiplied sudarium, the 
boards of the manger in the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Eome brought from Bethlehem in 
the 7th cent, by Pope Theodorus, and tbe Holy 
Coat of Trbves, existing also at about twenty 
other towns. The nails of the Cross, found with it 
by St. Helena, became also much multiplied. 
Many nails, however, are said merely to contain 
filings of the ori^nals, though they are usually 
alleged to be genuine. 

I OvttL t, * contra Julian.* 

“ H, J. W cUer and B. Welte, JEfrchmfen'oon?, Freiburg L Br., 
1SS2-I901, X. 1030. 

* Bom. S, * ad pop. AnV * -Hp. It, SO, 

* SL Cyril, Cat. ir. 10, x. 10. xiu. *. * Sp. 31. 

“ TiCutus ianeta emtcts, new cd., Antwerp, 1S70, vol. I. ch. £5- 
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Dust and earth from Palestine were most efiicacious ncainsi 
demons, and were brought thence in large quantities and sold 
at high prices.l Some relics of the Passion and the like may at 
first have been part of the properties used in liturgical mystery- 
plays. 

Belies of the Virgin are mentioned from the 
6th and 7th centuries onwards. Among the early 
relics were a stone on which she bad rested on 
her journey to Bethlehem, the pitcher and bucket 
which had been near her at the time of the 
Annunciation, and the stool on which she then 
sat, articles of her clothing, her girdle, and her 
headband.' These and the like were to be seen 
in Jemsalem, Constantinople, and other Ea.stem 
cities. But even nt this period relics of tbe Virgin 
were known in Western churches or in the pos- 
session of private individuals.’ Probably the 
legend of the Assumption prevented the e.xistence 
of actual bodily relics, though a lock of her 
hair was treasured by Charlemagne, and her 
milk was a favourite relic all over Western 
Europe. 

Innumerable relics of the Apostles came into 
existence as the cult increased, and at first none 
were so popular ns the chains which had bound 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Chrysostom mentions 
St. Paul’s chains, and in the 6th cent, they existed 
at Borne.* Those of St. Peter were given to the 
empress Eudoxia on her visit to Jerusalem in 4.79, 
and one of them was presented by her to her 
daughter, wife of Valentinian ni., nt Home, who 
built the church of S. Pietro in VincoU in its 
honour. Filings from these chains enclosed in 
keys or crosses were greatly valued, and Pope 
(Sregory the Great was accustomed to send keys 
containing them as gifts.* 

(ci) Alnices of the relic-cnlt. — Many of these 
relics were fabulous, but, ns the reverence for 
them increased, it was natural that innumerable 
new ones should he brought to light. The inven- 
tories in churches and references in religious litera* 
tnre during the Middle Ages show the extent and 
the absurdity of tlie cult. Belies of the patriarchs 
and saints or the OT became common from the 4th 
and 5th centuries onwards. Their graves and 
places connected with their lives were pointed out 
without hesitation, and are mentioned in itiner- 
aries*— e.g., the rook smitten by Moses, the cave 
of Elijah, the place where David composed the 
Psalms. Among relics were Moses’ rod and the 
horns attributed to him, parts of the burning hush, 
the bones of Isaac, hairs of Noah’s beard, fragments 
of the Ark, soot from the furnace of the Three 
Children, portions of manna, Job’s dung-heap, 
feathers from Gabriel’s wings, and St. Michael’s 
buckler. Equally absurd were the breath of St, 
Joseph, the Virgin’s milk, our Lord’s tears,' sweat, 
blood, tooth, even the prapvtium Christi (in several 
churches),* the wood of the three tabernacles 
which St. Peter proposed to make, and the corner- 
stone rejected by the builders 1 In vain were laws 
assed regulating the cult. The passion for relics 
ecame greater still, and the trade in them increased 
as the centuries passed. From at least tbe 4th 
cent, many burial-places of Scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical saints and of martyrs were alleged to have 
been discovered by means of dreams and visions, 
in which the dead man appeared and revealed the 

1 Aug. Cta. Dei, xxil. 8. 6. ? See refl. in Ludns, p. *67. 

e Geepr. Olar. do Gloria Mart, i. D. 11. 

* In £ph. Bom. viiL 1 ; Greg. £p. iii. SO. 

» £p. vi. 6, Til. 23. 

e P, O^er, Itinera Bierosolymitana Sate, io.-^viii., Vienna, 
1893 iCSEG xxxix.). 

7 See J. B. Thiers, BUtert, sur la taints larme de Vendime, 
Paris, 1669. 

SA. V. Huller, Dte 'AocAheiViee Vorhant Christi* im Knit unt, 
in der Theologie dor Papstkirche, Berlin, 1007. For the extra 
orfinary mystical ideas associated with this relic see als* 
O. Stoll, Bat GesohteohuUben in der Vetkerpspehotojie, Leipzig 
IMS, p. 
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place of sepulture in onlcr that a martyruim 
might be built or due honour paid to him. Dream 
discovery of a saint’s remains still occurs now and 
then.' Fraudulent persons early took advantage 
of this and produced bodies of alleged martyrs. 
On the other hand, the ghost of a thief whose 
tomb was honoured as a martyr’s appeared to St. 
Martin at his pra 3 ’er and avowed his real character 
and crimes.^ Pilgrims to the East and to the holy 
places returned with such relics as water from the 
Jordan and eartli from the Sepulchre, or avith false 
relics imposed upon them in return for large 
p.ayments. At a later period the Crusades, especi- 
ally aher the sack of Constantinople, gave an 
immense impetus to the traffic in relics, by bringing 
them from the East and by multipljdng in tlie 
West relics alreadj' known in the East. Demand 
created an extensive supply, and traffic in relics 
became one of the greatest scandals of the pre- 
Reformation period, avhile imposture was freely 
practised upon credulous and ignorant people.’ 
Although prohibitions were issued by 12th and 

i. 3th cent, councils, bishops sometimes permitted 
the existence of avowedly false relics, on the 
ground that to undeceive the people was not 
expedient — an argument still in use. Theft of 
famous relics was not uncommon and was soon 
regarded as praiseworthj’ — e.g., when the people 
of one district or the members of one inonastery 
wished to gain possession of a relic from another.’ 
Hesychins stole the body of St. Hilarion after his 
death in Cyprus in 371, and carried it to Palestine, 
but the C^’priotes maintained that his spirit re- 
mained with them. Stolen relics still worked 
miracles. In other cases actual combats for the 
possession of relics took place, as when the people 
of Tours and Poitiers fought for the body of St. 
Martin.’ The desire for relics, and for the mar- 
vellous in connexion irith them, led also to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in 
different places— numerous bodies, heads, legs, etc., 
of the same saint ; many holy shrouds, coats, and 
the like ; innumerable thorns from the crown of 
thorns, and pieces of the Cross. Indeed scarcely 
any relic did not exist in duplicate or more.* 
Credulity and pious fraud, as well as intentional 
imposture, were responsible for many of these, 
though theologians sometimes explained them by 
a miraculous multiplication through divine inter- 
vention.’ Others maintain that each relic is only 
part of a whole, conventionally described as entire, 
or that similar relics are those of dill'erent saints of 
the same name. These e.xplanations do not cover 
all the cases, nor even the more important of 
them. Manj’- relics, again, were admitted to be 
facsimiles of an original, and, haring been brought 
into contact with it, are now possessed of all its 
miraculous virtues. 

Some attempt was made by authority to distin- 
guish false relics from true. The 5th Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 39S) ordered bishops to remove 
altars raised over relics without authentic proof. 
Individual saints imposed tests, or notable ecclesi- 

1 Sozomen, ^ii. 21 ; Chron. Pasch., A.B. 40fl ; Theod. Lector, 

ii. 2 ; E. Le Blant.Lr* Songes et tu visions des martyrs, Home, 
1892 ; P. Saintyves, Lfs Saints, sueussvurs des dieux, p. S2. 

2 Sulp. Sev. i'ita S. Start, S. 

’ J. Guiraud, *Le Commerce dee reliquee nu commencement 
du 1x0 sifecle,* Melanges d'arctt/ologie et ^histoire, Paris, 1^2, 
p. 73 f., ‘ Les Reliques romaines au ixe eitcle,' Questions d'Aist. 
et d’areh, ehril., p. 235 IT. An association of * contx'ebandeura ’ 
en ossements sacrts’ existed in Paris. Early examples of 
imposture are riven by Au^stine, de Opere MonacAorum, 28 ; 
Grey. Great, Ap. iv, 30; Grey. Tur. Mist, Franc, ix. 6. 

’ E. Le Blant, Le I'of des religues, passim, 

5 Grey. Tur. Mist, Franc, i. 43. 

5 See the Second Book of Homilies of the Church of Enriand, 
horn. xiv. pt. 3; C. de Plancy, Viet, critique des reliques, 
passim, 

7 J. Ferrand, Disquisitio reliquiaria sire de suscipiendo et 
suspecto earumdem numero retiquiarum quie in diversis ee^siis 
servantur muititudine, Lyons, 1647. 


j astics like Pope Gregory the Great' insisted upon 
I the assurance of authenticity. Hence arose the 
custom of testing relics. 'Those possessed by 
Arians and found in Arian churches were subjected 
! to the ordeal by fire by order of the Spanish 
Council of Caesar Augustus in 592. This custom 
was common in later centuries, and liturrical forms 
j were used in connexion with the test.’ Before the 
[ 15th cent, the traffic in relics was forbidden, as 
well as the showing of them outside a reliquary 
and tlie stealing of them. No new relics were to 
be venerated without due authority, and bishops 
W'cre to prevent fictions and false documents about 
relics from being circulated.’ M'liere the cult was 
BO deeply rooted, and where relics, whether tnie or 
false, had alreadj’ wrought miracles, not even the 
highest authority could destroj' popular belief in 
I them. But, ns their abuse was one of the griev- 
ances of the Reformers, the Council of Trent tried 
to regulate some of its more notorious aspects — 
their superstitious use, the association of filthy 
lucre with them, and the degradation of the visita- 
tion of relics into revels — while no new miracles 
were to be acknowledged or new relies recognized 
unless the bishop of the diocese had taken cogniz- 
ance of and approved them. 

(c) Belies in churehes , — ^The custom of building 
a chapel over a martj'r’s body gave rise in the 
time of Constantine to that of building churches 
over tombs of great apostles or martjTs. I’rom 
the middle of the 4th cent, it also became customarj- 
to build a church in memory of a martyr and to 
bring to it his relics, or to glace such relics in an 
existing church. This gave rise to continual trans- 
lation of relics. The translation, whether of whole 
or of partial remains, was effected with great rever- 
ence and pomp. It first occurred in the East, an 
early example being that of the remains of SS. 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothj’ to ConstantinoiDle. 
The Westerns for some time shrank from meddling 
with bodies, once they were buried, although the 
remains of St. Stephen are found first at Calama 
and then at Hippo in St. Augustine’s time, and 
even in 593 Pope Gregory the Great wonders much 
at the Eastern custom.* Even when the AVest 
accepted the custom, certain restrictions were im- 
posed; e.( 7 ., the sanction of the prince or bishop 
and permission of a sacred synod liad to be obtained, 
as a council of Metz (813) appointed. In general, 
translation came to be preceded by miraculous 
circumstances attending the discovery of remains. 
When thej’ were brought to the place .appointed 
for them, crowds of all ranks came to welcome 
them and to accompany the procession with lamps 
and candles. The relics were enclosed in costly 
xvrappings or in precious receptacles. Similar 
joyous scenes marked their passage through towns 
on the way. Usually the day was marked by a 
yearly commemoration besides the day of thesaint. 
An early example of the manner of translation 
--that of the body of Phocas to Constantinople — is 
given by St. Chrysostom,* while a recent instance 
is that of the remains of St. Aureliana from the 
Catacombs of Rome to Cincinnati in 1870. 

As the custom spread, the idea arose that no 
church was complete without relies. Traces of this 
are found in the 4th cent.,’ and soon relics were 
carefully sought for to place in new churches. 
Where none could be obtained nearer, application 
was made to Rome in the 7th and later centuries, 
and a cloth (brandeum) consecrated by being held 

’ Ep, xi._64. 

2 J. klnbillon, 'de ProbatJone Reliquiaruiu per i^em,* Vetera 
Analecta, Paris, 1723, p. 563. 

’ H. Siebert, Beitrage zur vorreformatoriscAen Mriligen' und 
Eeli^intrerehrung, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, p. 53. 

’ Chrj-sos. fn Phoeam, 1 ; cf. Jerome, c. Vigilant, 5. 

* Ambrose, Ep, ixiL 1 ; Paulinus, Vita Ambros, 29. 
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over the relics of SS. Peter and Paul was sent. 
Old churches were also supplied with relics. Con- 
secration of a church witli relics under the altar 
was made obligatory by the 2nd Council of Nicma 
(787). As the altar had previoush- been built over 
the body, so now relics were placed under it, or in 
a cavity within it. There was also a reference to 
the ‘ souls underneath the altar ’ of Kev 6®. Both 
in the Eastern and in Eoman Catholic churches 
the consecration of a church is attended by the 
solemn placing of relics in the altar. The cavity 
in the altar is known as the stpulchntm, loculus, 
or confcssio ; and in the Latin Church it must 
contain relics of two or, since 1906, one martyr.^ 

In the Eastern Church antiminsia, or corporals, consecrated 
at the dedication ol a church, are used, but several may be 
hallowed at the same time. Relics are pounded up with a 
Irafjrant pum : oil is poured over them by the bishop, and, dis- 
tUlinp on to the corporals, is supposed to pive them all the 
virtue of the relics. The Eucharist must he celebrated on them 
tor seven days, alter which they are sent forth as they are 
wanted. In use this corporal is apread out on the altar at the 
beginning of the liturgy. It is practically a portable altar.’ 

Relics were sometimes placed at doors of churches, 
where the faithful kissed them, and in various 
parts of the architecture of the building, and were 
also contained in precious reliquaries, in cupboards 
on the left or right of the altar, or in sacristies. 
They were also earried in processions, and were ex- 
hibited to the faithful, who were blessed with them, 
enerally on a specific day. Numerous pilgrims 
ocked to the place for tnis purpose. Booklets 
which described the relics, and also aided the 
pilgrims to follow the ceremonies at their public 
exhibition, were for sale, and contained instructions 
as to the indulgences to be obtained. 

Receptacles of relics, or reliquaries, had a variety of names 
(orca, capsa, capsella, pixidula, tanciuarium, tcHnium, Vuca) 
and were made of different materials— wood, metal, bone, ivory, 
glass. Many of them were richly ornate. Their form was 
equally various. Some were made to imitate a church, house, 
ship, tower, or sarcophagus. Some had the form of a cross, 
others of a statuette, a bust, or n medallion. Still others were 
shaped to resemble their contents — foot, head, etc. Besides 
reliquaries for use in churches, a smaller kind was made for 
carrying on the person. 

(/) Customs in connexion with relics.' — ^Relics 
being BO sacred and powerful, an early custom 
arose of taking oaths upon them. As prescribed 
by Dagobert in 630, the compurgators placed their 
hands on the capsa containing the relic. The 
accused put his hands above theirs, asking God so 
to help him and the relics under the hands which 
he holds that he may not incur guilt in the matter 
of which he is questioned.’ Another custom was 
that of obtaining a saint’s advice by lajung on the 
altar where his relics were a letter with a blank 
Aeet for the answer, which was sometimes given 
in writing, sometimes not at all.* There is some 
analogy here with modem methods of spirit- 
writing. The assistance of saints was also thought 
to be obtained at ecclesiastical councils by the 
presence of their relics.® "While at first burial near 
a martyr’s grave was avoided, it soon became a 
matter of strong desire to be interred near the relics 
of a saint or martyr. St. Augustine wrote a treatise 
in support of the practice.* 

(y) hclics and miracles. — ^The veneration of relics 
soon led to the belief in them as powerful to work 
miracles. Being associated with the spirit of a 

I For the ceremony ece Remigfus of Auxerre, de Did. EecL 
0 ; Ponti/ical of Egbert [Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. xxvii.], 
London, ISiiS ; E. Mnrttne, de Anti/mie Eceleeice llitibtie. Venice, 
17S3 : EEE i. 341 f. and wor^ cited there ; CE. t.v. * Consecra- 
tion’; L. Duchesne, Christian WorshitA, Eng. tr., London, 
1003, p. 399 n. 

’ J. M. Neale, Hist, of the Holir Eastern Chtireh. London, 
1S50, pt. 1. Introd. p. 188. For the office used see J. Goar, 
Euehoiogia. Paris, 1647, p. 64S. 

’ Cajntuiaria Eegum Erane. i. 60. 

*H. Ruckert, Culturgesch. des devtsehen Tolies, Leipug, 
I6S3-S4, ii. 203. 

* Marttne, iii. 1, 10. 
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dead saint or filled with his supernatural grace, 
they were naturally supposed to possess such 
miraculous powers as he had possessed in his life- 
time. A comparatively early mstance of this, but 
one wliich shows that the belief was already 
strongly grounded, is found in St. Augustine’s 
account of the relics of St. Stephen first at Calama 
and then at Hippo. He mentions as many as 
seventy accounts of such miracles already written 
within two years after the coming of the relics. 
He describes the miracles as countless, and gives 
cases of the cure of blindness and other diseases 
even through flowers which had come into contact 
with the relics, of cures of gout, fistula, stone, and 
broken limbs, and of restoration of the dead to life. 
Augustine’s theory is that the martyrs died for the 
faith of Christ and can now ask these benefits from 
Him. The miracles attest the faith which preaches 
the resurrection of the flesh to eternal life, whether 
God acts directly, producing efl"ects in time, or by 
His servants, perhaps using their spirits as He uses 
men who are still in the body, or by means of 
angels — at the prayer of the martyrs. Augustine 
also refers to miracles wrought through relics as 
common in his time — c.y. , through those of Protasius 
and Gervasius.* Other early instances are the 
miracles ascribed to the relics of St. Cyprian by 
Gregory Nazianzen,’ and those recorded by St. 
Gregory of Tours, especially in connexion with the 
relics of St. Martin or with dust from the tomh of 
the martyrs of Lyons.’ He also tells how a nail of 
the Cross thrown intothe Adriatic by Queen Eade- 

g nnd made it safe ever after for navigators. Pope 
Iregoiy the Great, whose veneration for relics was 
extreme, cites many miracles by means of relics in 
his Epistles. Where relics were possessed by 
churches and wrought miracles, it became common 
in the 5th cent, to hang up models of limbs which 
had been cured — a practice continued long after. 
At the translation of relics miracles were matters 
of frequent occurrence, as well as at their exhibi- 
tion, and at the shrines of famous saints. From 
the 6th cent, onwards, with increasing force during 
the later Middle Ages, the credulity of the people 
increased, and miracles by means of relics, genuine 
or false, or by means of articles in contact with 
them, or at the shrines which contained them, were 
multiplied and were frequently of the most absurd 
nature. Not only were the sick healed, the blind 
given sight, the dead raised, and demons tormented 
or chased away, but relics cured or kept ofi" poison, 
had power over storms, thunder, ram or floods, 
gave victory when carried in battle, or kept enemies 
at a distance,* overcame robbers, and supplied 
succonr of every kind. See also art. Charsis AND 
AirGLETS (Christian), vol. iii. p. 

While miracle-working relics in any pven church or monastery 
were usually welcomed as n source of revenue from the crouds 
which flocked there, these crowds were sometimes a source of 
annoyance to the course of monastic life.® 

Relics were worn on the person as amulets from 
early times, usnallv hanging in a case from the 
neck or in rings. They warded off evil through 
the union of the wearer with the saint whose relics 
were worn. Warriors placed them in the hilts of 
their swords ; kings wore them in their croivns and 
regalia, or parts of crowns were themselves made 
of most sacred relics — e.g., the fillet of the iron 
CTOUTi of Lombardy from one of the n.ails of the 
Cross. St. Thomas Aquinas discusses the propriety 
of wearing relics round the neck as a protection, 
and approves of the practice, provided ostentation 
and superstition be avoided.® This opinion wa® 
challenged by other theologians. 

1 de Civ. Dei. xxii. 8 L 2 Orat. xviii. 

2 de Gloria 3lart. 1. 60 and passim. 

* Cf. Basil, Horn, in SS x2. 3Iar. 8 ; Greg. Nat. Horn, xviii. 

® J. C. L. Giescler, A Compendium of Eceiesiastieal History*. 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1848-56, ii. 311. 
fi Summa. n. ii. qu. 96, art. 4. 
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(A) Opposition to the ailt of relies.— Caltared 
parans taunted the Christians svith the cult of the 
relics of martyrs — men ‘hateful to gods and men’ 
— and Julian inveighs with scorn against the prac- 
tices in connexion with the tombs and relics of 
martyrs and the worship of the wood of the Cross. 
RTiile some of the leaders of Christian thought 
protested against the extravagances of the cult, 
roost of them admitted its value. Protests arose, 
however, from time to time against the whole 
practice. Vigilantius, a Spanish presbyter, wrote 
against the cult and its superstitions, and describes 
it as idolatry and insanity. His worlt is known 
only from the riolent reply of St. Jerome, who 
maintains that the souls of martyrs hover round 
their relics, but that Christians neither worship 
nor adore but only venerate relics of martyrs, in 
order the better to adore the martyrs’ God * — a 
statement hardly true of the popular attitude. In 
connexion with the iconoclastic controvers 3 ', the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus desired the aboli- 
tion of the cult of relics, though the iconoclasts 
generally had no objection to them. Many relics 
were thrown into the sea, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the loss of such as had been highly 
valued. At a later date, in the West, Claude, 
bishop of Turin {c. 817), desired to see religion 
freed from superstition, and inveighed against the 
use of relics, intercession of saints, and pilgrimages 
to their shrines, while he caused the destruction 
of relics in his diocese. He was condemned by a 
local synod. In his work, de Pignoribus Sanctorum, 
Guibert, abbot of Nogent (+ 1124), attacked the 
worship of saints and relics, and its many anomalies 
and absurdities — e.g., reduplication of relics— and, 
in particular, he proved the imposture of the tooth 
of Christ, alleged to be possessed by the monks of 
St. liledard.’ Among the mediteval mystic groups 
faith in relics was sometimes set aside, though not 
by all. The pantheistic mystics of the 13th cent, 
scoffed at the reverence paid to the bones of 
martyrs.* Individual Reformers (e.g., Wyclif) and 
refonuing groups before the Reformation (Wal- 
denses and Lollards) ivere opposed to all practices 
connected with relics, and the Reformers them- 
selves indignantly repudiated their use. Calvin 
wrote a Traiti dcs reUgues, in which he pours con- 
tempt upon them and those who believe in them. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
describe the Roman doctrine concerning them as 
‘ a fond thing, vainlv invented ’ (art. 22), and the 
.Second Book of iforailies (1563) is still more 
emphatic. Since the 16th cenL the use of relics 
has been abandoned in all Reformed churches. 
Nevertheless, so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
reverence for anything pertaining to a great man 
that various things belonging to famous divines — 
letters, books, apparel, furniture, and the like — 
are carefully treasured, and are objects of interest 
and of some degree of reverence by both Protestant 
and Catholic admirers. Purther, in all Protestant 
and Roman Catholic countries relics of interesting 
personages of the past, apart from saints, are 
often treasured with every sign of interest and 
respect. 

The modem Roman Catholic doctrine of relics U based on 
that of the earlier theoTo^nane already cited, and is set forth by 
the Conncil of Trent. The bodies of saints and martyTS were 
the temples of the Holy Spirit and members of Christ," and will 
be raised to eternal life. Therefore the faithful should venerate 
them- Thronph them benefits are bestowed on men by GoA 
Hence those who deny the power of relics and the folly of the 
visitation of them are to be condenmed. Reference is also 
made bv the Catechism of Trent to such passages as AcSls 131= 
2 K l^,_Sir tSt*. J. H. Newman finds in the view which 
Christianity takes of matter as susceptible of grace, and In the 


r flp. ciT., ' ad Riparium,‘ c. Fiyiftinf. viiL 4. 7. 

• PL clvi. efi7 ff. ; Cieseler, iii. klS- 

s R. SI. Jones, Studies in Jfysticai Jtei^'en, London, 1903, p. 


fact that matter as well as spirit recovered through the Incar* 
nation, Atone.ment, and Redirection what it had lost as a 
result of the Fall, a sufficient reason for the sanctity of relics-t 
Although modern Roman Catholic theolo^ns deprecate the 
extravagances of the relic-cult, they End some justification, e.p., 
for keeping op that of doubtful reb'es in the scandal which 
might be given to ignorant minds long accustomed to regard 
them with devotion, if they were removed. tVhether relics are 
authentic or fictitious, if the prayer made before them is 
sincere, that is all that matters.^ 

6. Conclusion. — Although reverence for the 
remains of tlie dead or the treasuring of some of 
their more personal belongings is natural and 
instinctive, the preservation of these remains in 
whole or in part for veneration, or as incentives to 
greater faithfulness and goodness, or as reminders 
of the example offered by tlie lives of their whilom 
owners, is a forcing of that instinct beyond its 
legitimate place. There is not a little that is 
barbaric in the dividing up into larger or smaller 
fragments of the mortal remains of a saint and 
disseminating them over a wide area even for 
purposes of veneration. The admitted great nn- 
cert-ainty which surrounds any relic, the certaintj’ 
of impudent fraud in the case of many, the gross 
superstitions and abuses to which they have given 
rise and which have attended the cult from early 
times, far outweigh any positive good which tliej' 
may ever have done. 

There are some enrions likenesses between the 
classical and the Christian cult of relics. Circum- 
stances attending the discovery and translation of 
relics, the rivalry of different places for them, 
hghting for or theft of them, falsif j-ing and redupli- 
cation, tiie respect shown to them, the miracles 
and prodigies associated nith them, the safety 
expected from them, are instances of these.* But, 
while the influence of the pagan cult of relics upon 
the origin of the Cliristian cult may be affirmed, 
most of these likenesses owe tbeir existence to 
similar results following from similar conditions, 
rather than to influence from the pagan side. 
There U also the fundamental difference already 
noted — viz- that pagan relics of heroes were almost 
invariably enclosed in a tomb, were not divided 
up, and were not visible, while those of saints were 
at an early date dismembered, enclosed in reli- 
quaries, and made visible to the faithful. 

— Besides works on sepamte relics of note, see 
J. Calvin, TVaiW des e<L E. Rck and O. Berilliod, 

Geneva, 1E63 (reprint of etL of 1599); CJ?, art. ‘Belies,’ Rii. 
734 ff. ; ComhiU xix. [1S69], three artt. on ‘Ecclesi- 

astical Belies* by ‘the Undeveloped Collector*; DCAi art. 
* Belies,' il. ITGSff. ; H. Delehaye, L<s Onyi’nex du cuIU 
TTtartyrg, Brussels, 1912; Guibert of Nogrent, PimuynlfUi 
San^ontm, In /*L clvi. 607 £f.; J. Gnirand, ‘lies feeliqnea 
ronsaines an ix« siWe,* Quaitoru iThisL ei d'areh/oio^'g 
chritienm, Paris, 1906, p. 235 ff.; J, de Lannoy, d« Cum 
EceUrUe pro Sanctis et ^nctorum /Uli^uiit, Pans, 1G60; E. 
Le Blant, Le Tof dcs rciiqvcSt do. ISSfi; A. Lncbaire. *Le 
Colte des reliques,’ Revue de Parir, 1900, p. 195 ; P, E. Locins, 
DU Anfdnat dcs HrilxgenJnUts in der ^ristliehcn Kirehe, ed. 
G. Anricb, Tubin^n, 1901 ; L. F. A. Maury, Bist. des religions 
de la Grice cntigxiCf Paris, 1S57, ii. 52 f. ; \v- Palmer, DUserta- 
(ions on Subjects relating to tJie * Orthodox’ or ‘Eostem- 
Catholic * Communion, London, 1853, p. 261 ff. ; P, Parfait, 
La Foire aux reliques, Paris, IS^ ; F. I^fister, Der Pefiotnen- 
kuU im Altertum, Giessen, 1909-12 (in Prr^; J. A. S. CoUia 
de PJancy, Dietionnaire eritiqxu des reticles, Paris, IS21; P. 
Saintyres, Les Sabits, tueecsseurs des dieux, do. 1^; E. A. 
Stuckelberg^, Reliquien und Reltqxttare, Zurich, 1S9^ 

J. A. MacChlloch. 

RELICS (E.astem). — The worship, adoration, 
or veneration of relics is widely diffused in Asia, 
and is not wholly conflned to the adherents of any 
one relimon, althongh chiefly practised by Bud- 
dhists. The Tridentine definition of relics as com- 
prising ‘(1) the bodies of the saints, or portions of 
them, (2) such objects as the saints made use of 
during their lives, or as were used at their martyr- 

* An Eseny on the Development of Christian Dodrine, 
Lontfon, ISiS, p. 370 f. 

- CE xri. 7^ ; L. Duchesne, Easies ipiseopauz de Caneienne 
Gaute, Piris. IfiSf-lOCO, i. SiO. 

* Cf. the examples in f f a, 3, and s, end also the details in 
Eairrtyxes, p. esff . 
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dom,’* applies to non-Christian Asiatic usace. 
Class (1) is known to the Buddhists as faririKa, 
•body-relics,’ while class (2) is tcrmciparibhogika, 
* objects used,’ the term ‘ used ’ being understood 
in a wide sense as connoting ‘closely connected 
with.’ 

In Asia relic-worship rests on the same founda- 
tions as in Europe. The relics may bo venerated 
simply as memorials of the sainted dead, serving, 
like images, as points of attachment for Iho rever- 
ence ana devotion of the pious ; or thej- may be 
regarded as intrinsically possessing inaeical powers 
which enable them to work miracles.^ The treasur- 
ing of relics ns memorials or souvenirs of the dead 
is a natural exhibition of emotion to which no 
objection can bo taken, but, when the relics are 
believed to possess intrinsic magical properties, 
the veneration of them passes into rank supersti- 
tion, open to every kind of abuse and fraud. The 
transition from the sentimental to the superstitions 
veneration of relics invariably takes place in all 
countries, so that the innocent sentiment is for- 
gotten while the superstition develops a vast 
mythology. The Buddhists further hold that the 
honouring of relics is an act of the highest merit, 
conferring much personal benefit on tho worshipper. 
In this article we propo,so to give a sketch of the 
most prominent features of rclic-worship ns prac- 
tised in Asia throughout the ages by the followers 
of non-Christian religions. 

I. Buddhism. — Tho Buddhist cult from the 
earliest age of Buddhism, ns it is known to us from 
tlio most ancient remains and documents until the 
present day, has always been characterized by tho 
prominence of rolic-worstiip. The practice is older 
even than tho historical religion of Gautama 
Buddha, and may bo traced back to tho time of tho 
half-mythical ‘former Buddhas’ about whom so 
little lias been ascertained. A great tower, or 
stupa, a few miles from SrfivastI enshrined tho 
relics of Kitfyapn Buddha, tho predecessor of 
Gautama. Tho relics comprised his entire body. 
That statement seems to indicate that in tho 
remote times when KfiSyapa lived burial rather 
than cremation was tho approved method for dis- 
posing of tho remains of a notable saint.’ Tho 
erection of tho stupa was ascribed to Afioka, but 
his building must have been raised on tho site 
of a more ancient memorial. 

A footprint reputed to bo that of Kit5yapa 
Buddha was venerated at a place to the west of 
the Indus.’ Hiuen Tsiang saw a miraculous imago 
of the same ‘former Buddha’ to tho north-west 
of the Bodhi-tree. The pilgrims also note the com- 
memoration of the birth-places of ICrakuclianda 
and Kanakaiuuni (Konagamana), the other semi- 
historical ‘ former Buddhas,’ who preceded Kiiiyapa. 
Asoka, in or about 255 n.c., enlarged for tho 
second time the stupa of the last-named saint, and 
almost certainly that building must have contained 
relics of his body. Other notices of a similar kind 
exist. Tho inference is reasonable that rclic- 
worship had been established as an element in the 
cult of the ‘ former Buddhas ’ centuries before the 
appearance of Gautama Buddha in tho world. 
The religion of tho ‘former Buddhas,’ whatever it 
was, seems to have arisen in the sub-Himalaynn 
plain lying to the north of the modem BastI 
District in the United Provinces. The origin of 
Buddhist relic - worship, conseguently, may be 
assigned to the same region. 

Eelic-worship as practised by tho followers of 
Gautama Buddha began with tho proceedings 
connected with his funeral, when the relics of his 

I Cone. Trid., sess. xxiv., as quoted In JEBrll xxiil. B9. 

SFa-Hian, Travtlg, ch. xxi. ; Hiuen Tsinn;», in S. Beni, 
EuddhUt Records of the Western Tl'orW, l/>Ddon, 1000, ii. 13. 

® Voyage de Song Yun, ed. E. Chavnnncs, Hanoi, 1903, p. 42. 


burnt body wore collected by tho Brfihman named 
Drona and distributed among eight ‘kings.’ 
Drona liimself retained the vessel in which the 
fragments were gathered together, while another 
Brfihman took the embers from the pyre as his 
share of tho sacred spoil. Ten famous monuments 
were erected accordingly over tho relics thus 
obtained, and in duo course each appears to have 
become tho centre of on important group of 
religious establishments. The story of the dis- 
tribution of tho relics, ns told originally in tho 
Mahuparinibbana Sidfa'and retold in a multitude 
of other book.s, need not be repeated Iiero. 

Tho fragments of bone deposited with extreme 
reverence in tho early stUpa at Piprfiwfi on the 
Basti-Nepfil frontier by the Sfikyas of Kapilavastu 
may represent one of tho original eight shares. 
ReUc-worship clearly must have been a well- 
established practice long before the death of 
Gautama Buddha. From the time of that event 
(d. 4S3 n.c.) until now it has always been one of 
the most prominent features of tho external 
Buddhist cult, closely associated in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with all holy localities and places of 
pilgrimage, and consequently with the develop- 
ment of religious art in every form. Buddhists 
believe that their Master himself directed tho 
veneration of his relics ns a pious duty. Whether 
he did so or not, tho supposed duty has been 
zealou.sly perfonned. 

The four c.anino teeth, tho two collar-bones, and 
tho frontal bone of Buddha were termed tho 
‘seven great relics.’ The other fragments, which 
were numerous, were believed to comprise grains 
no bigger than a mustard seed.’ The relics so 
collected were gradually dispersed all over the 
Buddhist world, tho dispersal being associated by 
legend with tho name of A^okn. Some of tho 
iccos, genuine or supposititious ns tho case may 
0 , have become tho subject of long histories, 
among whicli tho story of tne tooth-relic in Ceylon 
is tho most famous. Tho reputed hairs and nail- 
parings of Buddha, which liavo supplied many 
reliquaries, nro venerated as forventlj' ns the 
relies believed to have como from his funeral pyre. 
The paribhogika relics, or objects in some way 
connected closely with tho person of Buddha, 
command similar reverence. Tho Buddhist passion 
for relic-worship is so ardent that anything said to 
be a relic is certain to secure much popular atten- 
tion, without serious criticism of its genuineness. 
Tho relics need not be cither those of Buddha 
himself or objects associated with him personally ; 
fragments of tho bodies of the saints and things 
used by or connected with them are valued almost 
os highly. Tho Tibetans carry their interest in 
relics of recently deceased or oven living Lamas to 
a disgusting extreme.’ 

Tho smaller objects of veneration naturally were 
enclosed in suitable reliquaries or caskets, which 
were made of various materials, including among 
others soapstone or steatite, rock-crystal, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Many examples have been dis- 
covered in India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. Three 
specially notable examples may bo mentioned. 
The earliest known specimen appears to bo the 
steatite reliquary found in the extremely ancient 
Piprfiwfi stiipa, erected prob.ably soon after the 
death of Buddha. There is reason to believe that 
the fragments of bone in that casket were genuine 
relics^ of Gautama Buddha, and that they were 
enshrined not long after his decease by his Sfikya 
clansmen; but absolute proof of the genuineness 
of the relics is necessarily unobtainable, and the 

ISBExi. [1900] 131 n. 

’ Bigandet, The ht/e or' Legend of Gaudama*, il. 89. 

’ L. A. Woddell, Lhasa and ns Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 397. 
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d(it6 of tho monument is the subject of differences 
of opinion.* The reliq^uary, with a crystal bowl 
and other vessels, stood on the bottom of a massive 
coffer measuring 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft- 8i i**- by 2 ft 
2i in. constructed with perfect skill from a single 
block of line sandstone. Another exceptionally 
interesting reliquary is the gold casket from a 
stupa at Bimaran between Kabul and Jal.alabad, 
enriched -ndth Hellenistic reponss4 figures. A 
third is the Kaniska casket made of an alloy of 
copper and found in the ruins of the great stupa at 
Peshawar.* 

The pious people who deposited relics in care- 
fully-prepared, costly receptacles usu.ally honoured 
the precious fragments by placing with them a 
multitude of objects of intrinsic or artistic value, 
including jewelleir of various kinds. All the 
known examples of ancient Indian^ jewellery seem 
to come from such honorific deposits. The work- 
manship both in metals and in gems is of high 
quality. AVe are thus indebted to relic-worship 
for the greater part of such knowledge as_ we 
possess concerning the jeweller’s art in ancient 

Eelics, whether iarzrilui or parihhogika, were 
usually secured against accidents by burial in a 
stiipa {thupa, ‘ tope,’ ‘ dagoba ’), which in its early 
Indian form was a low solid cupola of massive 
masonry, with a relic-chamber in the interior, 
ordinarily placed near the base. Such buildings, 
although not so difficult to enter as the Eg 3 'ptinn 
pyramids, were sufficiently Impenetrable to offer 
no small degree of security. Some ancient monu- 
ments of the kind preserve their secret inviolate 
to this day, some were despoiled ages ago, and 
othere have yielded their treasures to keen arch®. 
olorists in recent times. Although stupas were 
bnUt occasionally merely as memorial towers to 
mark sacred spots, and in that case contained no 
internal chamber, most of them in ancient times 
were erected specially for the purpose of enshrin- 
ing in safety highly venerated relics of either 
Buddha or his saints. The modem chortcn (g.t>.), 
the equivalent of the stiipa in Tibet, rarely con- 
tains relics. 

The story of the stupa as an architectural form, 
beginning with the low solid hemisphere of 
Piprawa and ending with the slender Chinese 
pagoda, is a long one. That long development 
would never have taken place but for the cult of 
relics. Most of the important OToups of early 
Buddhist sacred buildings, especially in India and 
Ceylon, comprising monasteries, temples, and 
structures of many other kinds, were formed round 
a relic stiipa as the nucleus ; and in that way the 
worship of relics may be described with approxi- 
mate accuracy as being the foundation of the art 
of architecture in its application to the special 
purposes of Buddhist religion and public worship. 
Heginald Farrer justly observes : 

‘ It is thanks to the cult of relics that Cej’lon possesses such 
a store of ancient shrines. And the tremendous artistic 
impetus that the competition of shrine-huildinf: aroused w-as of 
inestimable service to national activities, to the consolidation 
and centralization of the Cinhalese Kingdom.'* 

The same cause operated more or less in other 
countries of Asia in the same way ; just as in 
Europe the cathedrals at Gloucester and many 
other places were built from the proceeds of the 
offerings of pilgrims visiting the enshrined relics 
of reputed saints and martyrs. 

The stupas erected in Buddhist countries to 
provide safe custody and permanent honour for 
relics include some of the largest buUdings in the 
world. The most considerable stractures of the 

1 See lA x.Txi-i. [1007] 117-124. 

7 V. A, Smith, A Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylotu 
Oxford, 1911, pla. Ixxiv. and Ixxv. 

2 In Old Ceylon^ London, 1903, p. 233. 


kind still standing probahly are those to bo 
found in Ceylon and Bunna. The ancient stiipa 
at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, commonly, although 
inaccuratelj', called the Jetawanarama, stands on 
a stone platform nearly 8 acres in extent, and is 
still 251 ft. high. The Shw6 Dagon pagoda at 
Eangoon, a more modem building, 368 it. Iiigh in 
its existing form,* is reputed to contain within its 
mass eight hairs of Gautama Bnddha, as well as 
the bathing-garment of KaSyapa, the water-dipper 
of Konagamana, and the staff of Krakiichanda— 
i.e. articles used by the three latest of the ‘ former 
Buddhas.’ 

Among the destroyed stiipas, one of the greatest 
was the mmons monument at Peshawar constructed 
c. A.D. 100 by Kaniska (q.v.). The relic-casket 
excavated from its foundations has been referred 
to above. 

The gig.mtic monument at Boro Budur in Java 
is essentially a stiipa, but there is no record of its 
erection or of the relics which may lie hidden 
somewhere in its recesses. 

Buddhist public worship in India and Ceylon 
daring the early days centred in the relio-sfiTpuj, 
which formed the go.als of innumerable pUgrira- 
nges. Kings emulated one another in the lavish- 
ness of the ceremonial with which the relies were 
firstensiirined and then from time to time exhibited 
to the faithful. The best descriptions of such 
ceremonies are those given repeatedly in the 
Slahavainsa, a monastic chronicle of Ceylon, 
written about the 5th century A.D. 

Ch. xix. relates how the site of the MahSiihira was conse- 
crated in the presence of an enormoiis international assemhlaee 
ol monla, including deputations from the foreign lands dcsig* 
natcd as Pallavabhogga (7 Persia) and ' Alasanda the city of the 
Yonas,’ probably meaning Ale-sandria In Eg^pt Oh. xM. is 
devoted to an exposition of the glories ol the spacious relic- 
chamber, and ch. xxxL describes fully the enshrining of the 
relics and the many miracles accompaninng the act. The 
theory governing the proceedinge is frankly stated at the end 
ol ch. XXX. In these words : 

* If the wise man who is adorned with the good gilts of faith, 
has done homage to the blessed (Buddha) the supremely vener- 
able, the highest of the world, who is freed from darkness, 
while he was yet living, and then to his relics, that were dis- 
ersed abroad by him who had in view the Bah-ation of roan- 
ind; and if he then understands — " herein is equal merit” — 
then indeed will he reverence the relics of the Sage even as 
the blessed (Buddha himself) In his lifetime.** 

The same intense belief in the efficacy of relics 
still prevails ; and, when occasion arises, as on the 
presentation of the PiprSwa relics to the king of 
Siam, the sacred objects are welcomed with extreme 
enthusiasm, nltbongb the splendour of the ancient 
ceremonial in Ceylon may not be emulated. 

In A.D. 1763 certain pagodas at Sbwebo in Burma 
were dedicated by the four queens of the reigning 
monarch. At the close of 1902, thieves having 
rilled the contents of one of the bnildings, the 
local authorities decided to open the other pagodas 
and remove the treasures enshrined in them to a 
place of safety. A silver scroll, forming part of 
the deposit and then taken oat, records the motives 
which influenced one of the royal ladles to erect 
her pagoda. 

’ Finally,* she observes, * by virtue of the merit acquired by 
me through building tliis pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha 
are enshrined, may I enjoy such happiness and prosperity as 
cannot be disturbed and detracted [from] in every form of exist- 
ence counting from the present one till the attainment ol 
JVirrdpa, and, like Visikha and Queen Anoja, may I attain 
AVredpu, without the necessity of further transmigration, at 
the feet ol the coming Bnddha Ari Metteyj^* In the preceding 
sentences Her Majesty h.ad invoked similar beneHts for the 
king, the members ol the roj-al family, the ministers and 
ofllcials, and had prayed that * the spirits of the pagodas, trees, 
the earth, and the sky, toother with the ogres, ghouls, and 
hosts, who inhabit the decliiities of the earth,* might share in 
er merit and keep constant watch and ward over her pagoda.* 

The document afibrds interesting and conclusive 
proof that the modern practice of relic-worsbip in 

I EBrll iiU. gsib s Xr. Geiger, p, 203, 

s Ann. Bep. Archaol. Survejf of India, 1903-04, p. 150. 
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Butldl'.ist countries is tnmcil to extremely prneticnl 
jmrposcs. Tlio relies nro rcpnnlcd ns nn excellent 
nnd profitable investment. It is clear that in the 
Shrvebo ease no trouble whatever was taken to 
verify the alle^eil relies, Itecausc another scroll in 
one of the adjoininp jiapodas declares that the 
relics of Ibuhlha consisted of 3001 larpc ^llcccs, 
svith the same numlier of small tneces, hemdes a 
mnltitndo of other fra;^ncnt-s still more minute — 
which is manifestly incredible. The so-called 
relics were placed in an nmlierbowlof preat value, 
which was enclosed in a miniature papoiia made of 
silver, pold, and plass. The miscellaneous objects 
dc]s)sited in the rclio-chamlsirs as honorific nn 1 
protective additions by the queens inctudo at 
cxtmortlinary variety of thinps, hundreds in 
numlier, and* duly catalogued in the accomimny- 
inp inscriptions. Besides many jewels and articles 
of cold nnd silver, the collection compri.ses copper 
or bra',s models of wnr-lioats, cannon, nnd arms 
of various kinds. The fipurcs of soldiers, hotres, 
nnd elephants, with the miniature puns and 
wc.apons, were intended to jiroteet the relics, 

Tldrty-four years later (1797) 1’. Ilinun Cox, 
the Briti.sh llesidcnl at Itanpoon, was nllowe<l to 
inspect the collection preparexl for dc|Kisit in 
another new papoda, the relic chamber of which 
me.a.snrcd no lc.ss than 01 i ft. square on the inside. 
The objects dciHisitcd, altnonph not. quite so varied 
in character as those collcctc<i by the <iueens, were 
numerous and included the stranpe item, 'one of 
Ur. Pricslley’B machines for inipn-pnatlnp water 
with fixed air.’ Ancient lionorific dejiosits were 
ordinarily rc.'lrictc<l to jewellery — usinp that term 
in a wide sense— and coins, includinp specimens 
valuable as rarities or curiosities. That jir.actice 
explains the frequent orcurrcnce of liomau coins 
of v.arious roipns in the ttCipat of Afphauistan nnd 
thcBanjilb. 

I’clic-wor.«hip attained its hiphest prominence jn 
ancient India and Cevlon. Burma come.s next in 
devotion to the cult, in all other Buddhl«t 
conntric.s the adoration of relies is but a minor 
incident of popular relipion. Tlie Sera monastery 
to the north of l.hilsa pridi.~i itself on the i>ossession 
of the metal thundertiolt (tyym, or tinrjc) of the 
pod Indra, which fell down from heaven, and w.as 
u.sed by Buddha ; but Tibet, on the whole, sets 
little s’tore ujwn ancient relies, while keen on 
the quest of relics, even the most ofrcn«ive, of 
recent or living I.llmas, which are believed to 
jioE.sc.s-s magical curative projKirtics of the highest 
value. 

Certain monasteries in China rejoice in their 
custody of famous relics; but the numlier of not- 
able places of tlie kind docs not seem to be preat. 
One of the most celebrated of such places is the 
temple, or stupa, on the Fivc-pcakcd Mountain 
(U-tai-shan) in China, built bv a Wai sovereign 
in the Clh century.* The absurdity of the cult of 
relics has not escaped the ridicule of Chinese 
scholars. In A.D. 819 Han Wan-kung, nn eminent 
writer and stnte.smnn, deejdy offended the reign- 
ing emperor by mocking at the honours paid to nn 
alleged finger-bone of Buddha, prcscn'cd at a 
pagoda in the prefecture of I'ung-tscang. His 
candour wn.s pnm.slied by official degradation, nnd 
lie narrowly- ascajied execution. But ordinarily, 
in all countries, scejitias have been content to jirc- 
serve a discreet silence. 

Jajian, Korea, nnd Siam seem to care littio for 
relics jiropcrly so called, although the Siame.se 
venerate a much-esteemed alleged footprint of 
Buddlia. 

Burma excepted, most modern Buddhist countries 
prefer to expend their devotional enthusiasm on 

I Bylvsin 1 /t1, Lt X/pul, raris, lOOJ, L S35; 1*. I-vmloa, 
Uiata, London, lOOS, II. CUT. 


images rather than on allegcil relics. Sometimes 
eojiie.s of tlie sacred books serve the same Jiurpose 
a-H relics and arc used to comeerate bv their 
JTC! iciice slilptis or jiapodas, built jirimarily to gain 
a store of merit for the donor. 

In Ilumia 'paKodas arc built over relics at Ibe Iluddlta, or 
model* ol tlteni, over the elcht utensilii ol a mendicant, or 
Imitations ol tbem, and over copies ol the sacrctl l-ooks.’ i 
* No work of merit,’ the same autlior oliscrvca, ' is 
so rirlily jsiid as the bnildiiig of a jiagoda,' and 
the stnictnre, in or*lcr to liave proper eflicacy, 
imist lie f.tnctificd by tiic inclusion of relics, if 
practicaWe, nnd, wlicit they nro not available, by 
tlie ficst jirociirable subotilntc. In ancient India 
also copie.s of s-ncred texts, sucli as the twelve 
ATf/<ina.t or the so-called ‘ Ilnddtiist erred,’ were 
often used as a siih.stitiite for iclics in order to 
give tlie requisite ametity to a stOpn or an 
image. 

2 . Br-thmanical Hinduism.— Tito vcuoration of 
rclic-s seems to he jiracticaliy unknown to Bnlli- 
maiiicnl ffindii.s, one reason Isiing Unit tlicir ill- 
defined religion lias no recognir.ed founder like 
•lesiis Christ, Buddha, or Muliammad. All ae- 
counts agree that tlie nido tog which doc.s duty n.s 
the image of .Inganm'itli (y.e.) at I’nrl encloses a 
mysterious dejiosit whicli is transferred wlien tin; 
image is [Kiriodically renewed ; and, according to 
one story, the dciiosit eonsb.tii of llie lionc.s of tlie 
demi.goil Kjrnn.“ If tlie deposit really consists of 
Ismes. flic f.scl iiiav !« regarded as a survival of 
Bnddliisl rciic-worsliip. The cult of Jngannath 
ccrt.aiiily !.s connected with Biuldlii.sm.’ 

It would he diniciilt to specify any clear instance 
of rclic-worsliip prncli.scd by Brriliinnnic.a! Ifimiiis. 
The honours jiiiid to reputed footmarks of Viiinn 
(fTjnii-pmffi, -piUluka) tescmhle lliosc rendered hy 
the .Inins to the vestiges of llieir Tlrlliaiikaras, 
ami by ^Inliammadnns to tliosc of their I’rojdiot, 
hut ate not exactly relic-wondiip. 

3 - Jainism. — The statement of Fergiifson, that 
thc.liilns ' have no veneration for relics,’* allhoiipli 
jiossilily true for the pre.scnl day, is not quite 
correct with reference to nneicni limes. Jait. 
stupas, imlislingtii.shahic from linddliist ones in 
njijmarancc, were numerous, and some of tlictn 
may have contained relics, altliongli no record of 
the" existence of siicli contenls lias liocn i>nhlislicd. 
Bhagwftn I.M IndrajI, referring in general tenns 
to Jain litcriiliire, asserts that the early Jains 
honoured hone relics of the Tlrtlmiiknra.s, corre- 
epondiiig to Buddhas, and that siir\-iv.-ils of the 
ancient rclic-worfliip may lie traced in modern 
jiraclice. 

Ifc fitat«9 ihit *61 the prMiint di)* the Jjiln of the 

Kharatftrft pneArAho u»e for worthlp h fivp.loothetj mndal 
irohlrt exUM fhdpnnn, this li a ropy of Ifir javruof the 
Tirthi/iVanv*. Fo tJie Ja.\nx nunn or #t!tfArL» ij«e for worship ai 
fAd/xinil A klnU of »hrll (ftftlrAa), vrhich they take to bo thr 
knfe't>onee o! >!Ah\vira-tvinj5.* * 

A Jain sliip'i was built in honour of Akbar's 
friend and teacher, Iflravijaya Silri, wlio was 
crcmnied in a.D. IC92 at Onft or Unnatpiir in the 
jQnftgiifh State, KritliiriwAj. Varioas niirnclc.s 
having occurred at the spot, the stupa was creeled 
to mark tho holy ground. It has not been de- 
scribisl, and may or may not contain relics.* 
Bccciit European works on Jainism do not make 
any allnsion to cither relic-worship or stupas. 
Mrs. Stevenson, however, mentions that chilalc.s.s 
women attending tlie funeral of a nnn strive to 
tear a piece from the dead sutlhvVs dress, believing 


1 Bhw-ay Yoe(J. 0. Scott), London, n. 122. 

2 W, tVAnI, A Viev! of iht Lit,, and J/yfAofojtf of tht 

Uind&ot, Scrampore, Ifilfu 11. 1C3. 

* Sc« K. K. Vasu, Tht ifo^tem Luddhisin and iUi FolUnctrs (n 
On«a, Calcutta, 1011, p. 163. 

* Hitt, 0 / Ind. cjid Architfcture'^, II. 3. 

* Aeiet flu tiziime ton^rft d'Orientaiistes, PArii, 18C5, pt. lU. 
p. \VZ. 

^Jaina-ShtUana, Benares, Yira 8. 2137, A.i>. IPlO, i>. IS^^ 
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that* it will ensure their having cliildren.^ That 
nractice is a near approach to relic-worship. 

* 4 . Muhammadanism.— Although the treasurmg 
and veneration of relics are Iiardiv consistent with 
the spirit of Islam, I^Iusalmans have followed to 
some slight extent the example of their heathen 
neighbours and have been tempted occasionally to 
cherish and reverence tangible memorials of their 
Prophet. Such limited compliance with non- 
Muslim practice has not produced any considerable 
effects, and the few instances of Aluhammadan 
reverence for relics which can be cited are detached 
phenomena vuth no special significance. Certain 
places pride themselves on the possession of hairs 
from ^luhammad’s heard.^ Two such relics (afar) 
were brought to Bijapur in the Deccan, India, at 
some time in the reign of Sultan IbrShlm il. 
'Adilshah of Bijapur (158(1-1626), and were de- 
posited in a palace now known as the Asar Mahal, 
‘ Relic House,’ where they are treated with much 
reverence. Even foreiOT Muhammadan potentates 
send rich offerings in honour of the relics, which 
are venerated b 3 ’ a special ceremonial on the 
Prophet’s birthday, 12th Rahi’ I. ® The box in 
which they are kept is never opened, so that ' no 
one liring has seen the relic.’* Rohri (Rurhi) in 
Sind boasts of a similar treasure, a single hair, 
which is kept in a jewelled gold case in a shrine 
named the War, or Wal, Mubarak, a building 
erected for the purpose by Kur Muhammad in or 
about A.D. 1745. The relic is exhibited to the 
faithful once a year, when, by means of some 
trick, it is made to rise and fall, the movement 
being regarded by the crowd as supernatural.** 

* In the Mogul armiea, before the Introduction of European 
tactics, an elephant ahvaj's marched in the '“an, bearing' on its 
bead a long pole, from which floated a largre flaj. Sometimes 
this was followed by another elephant carrying a rich howdah, 
on which was placed a box containing a priceless relic, which 
usually Vius, if one may believe it, an actual hair from Mahomet's 
beard .*' 6 

Certain relics of the Prophet are kept in the 
Topkapu Palace at Constantinople and visited by 
the Sultan at the beginning of a new reign.® 

The reputed footprints of the Prophet on rocks 
or slabs of stone are venerated in many places, 
which need not be specified. J, Burgess mentions 
examples at Aliniadabad, Gaur, ana Delhi,’ and 
many more might be collected from various 
countries. The honours paid to the tombs of 
numerous or reputed siiints, in ^luhammadan 
lands are near akin to relic-worship, but are not 
quite the same thing. 

Ltterature. — Innumerable books dealing with the Buddhist 
cult treat more or less luUy of relic-worship. Some of those 
books have been cited In the text. Works deserving of special 
mention are : trr. of the travels of the Chinese Pilgrims, 
especially Fa-Hian (g.e.) and Kiuen Tsiang(see Ycas-Cuwano), 
by various authors ; P. Bigandet, The Life or Le<jmd. of 
(saxtdanui^, popular re-issue, 2 vols., London, 1914 ; H. Kern, 
J/antfof of Intiian BuddAirm, Strassburg, 1890 ; R. Spence 
Hardy, Eastern ftonachism, London, 1850, A itanual of 
J5ncfAtfm2, do. IS 8 O; M. Monier - Williams, BnAdhinn^ 
do. 1890, lect. x>il. ; J. Fergusson, BUt. of Indian and 
Eastern ArchitecUire-, 2 vols., do. 1910; H. H. 'Wnison, 
Ariana Autiqita, do. 1841; 3Iahdradisa, tr. L. C. Wijesiiiha, 
Colombo, 18S9; tr. W. Geiger, The Mahatarhsa ; or. The Great 
ChronicU of Ceplon, London (PTS), 1912 ; L. A Waddell, The 
Buddhism of TiUt, or Lamaism, do. 1895; A. Wvlie, ‘Bud- 
dhist Relics,’ in Chinese Besearehes, Shanghai, 1897; W. P. 
Yetts, 'Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Dead in China.* 
/HAS, 1911, pp. 699-725. 

Yincekt A. Smith. 


1 The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915, p. 232. 

2 G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 190S, London, 1903, p. 431. 

3 Bff xxiii. nS84] 620-623. 

* A. W. Hughes. Gazetteer of the Province of Sindf, Bombav, 
1876, p. 679 ; ll. Coueens, Archtzol. Sxirv^y Progress Report of 
TV. India, i59$— 97, do. 1897, p. 9; IGl, s.n. *Rohri,’ with 
amended date. 

5 J. A- Dubois, Hindxi ilanners, Oustoms ond CeTcmonies\ 
tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 672 L 

® J/Dmfn <7 Post, 29th April 1909. 

7 Areheex^. Survey of IT. India, viii, (1905] 20. 


RELIEF CHURCH.— See F eesbytebianism. 

RELIGION. — I. IKTIIODXJCTIO}!. — I. The 
subject. — From time to time men find themselvea 
forced to reconsider current and inherited beliefs 
and ideas, to gain some harmony between present 
and past experience, and to reach a position wliioh 
shall satisfy the demands of feeling and reflexion 
and give confidence for facing tlie future. If, at 
the present day, religion, as a subject of critical or 
scientific inquiry, of both practical and theoretical 
significance, has attracted increasing attention, 
this can be a.scribed to (a) the rapid progress of 
scientific knoe'ledge and thought ; ( 6 ) the deeper 
intellectual interest in the subject; (c) the wide- 
spread tendencies in all ])arts of the world to 
reform or reconstruct relimon, or even to replace 
it by some body of thought, more ‘ rational ^ and 
‘scientific’ or less ‘superstitions’; and (ef) the 
effect of social, political, and international events 
of a sort which, in the past, have both influenced 
and been influenced bj' religion. Whenever the 
ethical or moral value of activities or conditions is 
questioned, the value of religion is involved ; and 
all deep-stirring experiences invariably compel a 
reconsideration of the most fundamental ideas, 
whether they are explicitly religions or not. 
Ultimately there arise problems of justice, human 
destiny, God, and the universe ; and these in turn 
involve problems of the relation between ‘religious' 
and other ideas, the validity of ordinary know- 
ledge, and practicable conceptions of ‘experience’ 
and ‘ reality.’ 

The very nature of the subject, therefore, forbids anyone- 
sided treatment. Jio one particular aspect or phase can form 
the basis ; nor can it be ignored that upon no other subject are 
diflerenccs of opinion so acute, and the risk of causing offence 
and pain so great. The subject of religion inevitably involves 
both the * non-religious,’ or secular, and the 'anti-religious* 
(irTe!igiou^ blasphemous, etc.); and, whQe its very inumaey 
compels a restrained and impartial treatment, its unportance 
demands an impartiality ana objectivity a-hich in turn may 
easily seem * irreligious.’ None the less, the actual problems 
are such that, if any critical or scientific treatment is once 
legitimate (and everywhere there Is a tendency to treat quite 
freely the religion which Is not one’s own), it must be pursued 
as thoroughly as possible, with the consideration for the con- 
victions of others that one would ask for one's own (the Golden 
Rule of criticism) and with the dearest recognition of tlie fact 
that the subject concerns the most vital beliefs and practices of 
human beings, all of whom may, on purely scientific grounds, 
be regarded as closely related — phvsiologically and psy^ologi- 
cally-t 

2 . Definitions.’— (1) The term ‘religion,’ what- 
ever its best definition, clearly refers to certain 
characteristic types of data (beliefs, practices, 
feelings, moods, attitudes, etc.). Its use pre- 
supposes criteria, and therefore some preliminary 
conception of wliat does and what does not come 
under the category. Bnt it soon appears tliat 
there is no absolute gulf between religion and 
what, in some one respect or other, closely approxi- 
mates it (e.g., art, morality). Ditterent people 
draw the line differentl 3 '. A man will be swayed by 
his conception of what religion is or is not ; bat 
snch conceptions vary, not onlj* among individual 
members of the same society, bnt even in the life- 
time of any one of them. Only in the course of 
his mental or psychical growth does a man acquire 
the conception and come to distinguish between 

r On standpoints and methods of inquiry reference may be 
made to S. A. Cook, The Study of Reliownt, I^ndon, 1914. 

2 derivations are lamiliar, one from relegert (so Cicero, 
de. EaU Dear, ii. 23 : ‘quiautem omnia, quae ad*caUura deoruin 
pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam relegerent. 
Bunt dicti religibsi, ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo, 
tanquam a diligendo diligentes, ex IntelUgendo intelHgentes, his 
eniin in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem, quae in 
rcligioso*), the other from religare (so t^ctantius, Die. /nsf. 
iv. *hoc vinculo pietatis obstricti deo et religati sumus; 
unde ipsa religio nomen accepit*). But, whether relixrio was 
what is re-read and reflected upon, or whether it had the idea 
of obligation, what was more to the point was the meaning 
of religio and its relation to superslitio (see Mayor’s note on 
de 2fat. Deor., loc. cit.). 
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■what is and what is not religion ; and this develop- 
ment— which is of the greatest personal signih- 
cance for the individual — finds an analogy in the 
history of the race, where the distinctions which 
we draw {e.g., between religion and la-w or ethics) 
are not found among rudimentary or_ backward 
peoples. Herein lies the fundamental importance 
of such questions as : How and why do we come 
to distinguish the 'religious’ _ from the ‘non- 
religious’?, Is there a border-line ’, and If we 
rely upon a prior definition, how did that defini- 
tion originate? Consequently, the subject is seen 
to involve not only (a) the various beliefs and 
practices which obviously belong to the subject- 
matter, but also (6) the mental or psychical aspects 
of all the individuals concerned. In a word, 
besides the ordinary stock of religious data, one 
has to consider the individuals who, as a result of 
certain vicissitudes in their development, have the 
beliefs which are called ‘ religious,’ or who, again 
as a result of their experiences, -will ditferentiate 
^tween the religious, the non-religious, and the 
anti-religious.^ 

(2) A survey of the numerous definitions of 
religion would be more informing than any new 
one that might be proposed. Even the simple 
minimum suggested by E. B. Tylor <religion is 
'the belief in spiritual beings’) at once brings in 
the question of the nature of these beings, the 
origin of the belief, and its validity for every indi- 
\ ■vidual,^ Every definition ultimately implies 
theories _of_reajito and iiidicafesTlie place'that 
feljgipn_sJioulH_ hHd'^iir'lhe world ;of_ life and 
tKouglitT’" Difeclly of iridireotly, some very sig- 
nificant terms are involved {e.g., ' death,’ ‘ heaven,’ 
‘sacred,’ ‘supernatural,’ ete.). These require 
definition and justification, and, when pursued 
logically, the ideas ultimately concern man’s 
whole body of thought, both religious and non- 
religious. In general, the definitions themselves 
are a valuable contribution to men’s conceptions 
of what religion was, is, or should be. They con- 
vincingly demonstrate the personal interest in the 
subject: even the one-sided and unsympathetic 
definitions show how intimately the self feels itself 
at stake. They_point-to .Eubjective convictions of 
the niost vital impo^^nce !_tbey charactoristically 
recognize a'gulfoetiveen man Sid Hie '^divine,’ 
ivhile at the'sanie time ethphasrzmg feelings of the 
closest relationship •■with’ of the most absolute 
dependence' upon" a’ * higher 'Power.’, Especially 
characteristic are (a) the admission of thestrength, 
support, peace, and consolation afforded by religion, 
and (i) the intensifying and ‘ sanctifying ’ of 
othem'ise non-relimous phases of life and thought. 
vThe efieots of religion are seen to be varyingly 

1 On the ‘genetic’ ahd 'paycboloiicar treatment oi ujeaub^ 
Ject see helow, § lo. On the importance of tracing these differ- 
entiations of, A. Sidgnrtck, Distinction and the Criticism o/ 
Delicfs, London, 1S9‘3, The Use of iTorda in Reasoning, do. 
1901. 

a PCi i. 424. For criticisms of definitions see J. H. Leuha, JL 
Psychological Study gf Religion : its Origin, Punctfon, and 
putnre. Sew York, 1912, ch. ii. and appendix ; E. Durkheim, 
The i’lrmenfarji poms of the Relimotis Life, Eng, tr., London, 
1915, bk. i. ch. i. ; Q. Galioivay, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Edinburgh, 1914, ch. iv. Durkheim'a definition may be noticed : 
A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relarive 
to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden 
— ^beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral com- 
munity called a Church, all those who adhere to them ' (Fr. ed. 
L_p. 65, Eng. tr. p. 4'). .OallQK-ay_(p. 184) suggests tentatively 
that religion is ‘ man’s faith in a power beyond himseli whereby 
he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability of life, 
and which he expresses in acts of worship and service.’ 
C. O. J. Webb (Croup Theories of Religion, London and Kew 
York, 1916, p. 69) asserts, on the other'hand, ‘ 1 do not myself 
believe that Rclipon can be defined.* 

, a Cf. the aurds of E Caird : ‘A man’s religion, if it is sincere, 

* — is that consciousness in which he takes up a definite attitude 
to the world, and gathers to a focus all the meaning of bis 
life. Of course, the man’s world may be, and in earlier times 
is, a comparatively narrow one' (Erofution of RetigiorP, 
Glasgow, 1894, i. Slj. 


emotional and intellectnnl, leading to practical, 
social, ffisthetic, speculative, and other eflbrts.- 
The results for the individual are now nairow and 
egoistic, and now broad, self-less, and social ; and 
while, on the one hand, religion typically has its 
‘supematuralistic’ aspects, on the other, all the 
profounder and more permanent values of life are 
in some way religious or quasi-religious, even 
though the characteristic supernatural or other 
typical religious features he wanting. In other 
words, there is that which is of supreme personal 
significance, whether it concerns the self (1) alone, 
or (2) in its relation to others, or (3) in its relation 
to a higher Power. Thus, as op posed to any 
efforts to set religion in a watertight compartment 
by it^lf, there' is evidence ivhich'Tepresents it'as 
Belonging to so many phases of life that religions 
d5ta'are,'so to say, only a special form of other-' 
M’ise non-religious data. Religion none the less 
claims to be sui generis; hence it is explicable 
why some observers see only the features which 
distinguish religion from that which is non- 
religious, whereas others do not recognize the dis- 
tinctive features. The paradox of the immaueut 
and the transcendent rests upon the fact that 
certain kinds of experience and evidence tend to 
destroy the distinctiveness of religion, whereas 
other eridence as unmistakably compels or en- 
hances the subjective convictions of the transcen- 
dence and distinctiveness of the divine. Other 
paradoxes relate to ‘ this’ world and ‘ the other,’ to 
the ideals for mankind and ‘this’ life, and those 
for a future which is felt to transcend this world. 
Paradoxical features are also very marked in 
the varying normal, abnormal, and pathological 
aspects of religious life, which clearly prove that 
the problems are ultimately bound up inextricably 
with those of ordinary ‘ mundane’ existence. In 
a word, the subject of religion inevitably involves 
the problems of personality and existence, and the 
deeper vicissitudes of life and thonght. 

3. Method. — (1) Every reader tends to approach 
the subject -irith certain more or less definite pre- 
conceptions touching some of the most essential 
terms or elements of religion. Herein is clearly 
seen the individual’s implicit reliance upon his 
personal experience, reflexion, and ideas of truth 
and reality. But, since difierences of opinion and 
of method at once arise in the problems of religion, 
it is impossible either to start with theories or 
convictions of the ultimate realities or even to 
adopt some one standpoini as opposed to another, 
■yet, though much may be disputed, there can be no 
dispute that men differ profoundly over the ulti- 
mate facts, and that their inmost convictions will 
tend to be entirely authoritative and to regulate 
their lives. So, e.g., whatever be the ultimate 
realities underlying the date of ‘ psychical research ’ 
and the like (occultism, astrology, angelic visita- 
tions, etc.), no one can doubt that there are three 
typical attitudes: (a) believing, if not unduly 
credulous; (d) incredulous, if not contemptuous; 
and (c) discriminating, on the basis of some author- 
ity. These are real facts of importance for Imman 
nature and the history of religion, inasmuch as a 
rational conception of religion has to find a place 
for all the eridence and dare not ignore the incon- 
venient data, from whatever side they are brought. 
Now, all beliefs (theological, scientific, political, 
etc.), and whatsoever they imply, have a value 
as apart from questions of historical credibility, 
rationality, value, etc. ; and in religion as in 
history much can he learned from the study of 
beliefs, explanations, and the like, as apart from 
their particular value for the Inquirer and the 
ultimate facts themselves. Hence, although 
religion concerns the most vital truths of man and 
the universe, there can be a critical, objective, or 
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scientific treatment which considers, not the goal 
or destiny of things, but men^s beliefs and theories 
on the subject ; not the ultimate facts, but men’s 
convictionsof them ; not the final objective reality, 
but religious and related conceptions of this 
reality.^ 

(2) Just 69 every religious Individual has hl9 non*relipous 
side — and the term distinguishes certain data from those out- 
side the category — 80 an objective treatment of religion can aim 
at a conception of religion which would find a legitimate place 
among the other conceptions which, forced by experience and 
reflexion, are necessary for a rational description of the 
entire range of human experience. In other words, the best 
conception of religion will not be severed from the best concep- 
tions of all else that is relevant; for religion is not something 
in and by itself, but, in the whole world of life and thought, 
has a part which has to be determined. Now, as a matter of 
fact, quite characteristic of modem research has been the study 
of religion along non-religious and purely technical jines and 
from various points of view. But, owing partly to differences 
of method, scope, and aim, and partly also to the difficulty of 
controlling an enormous field, the more ejiathetical and com- 
prehensive works have been no more convincing than the more 
analytical and specialistic. Still, the collection of material and 
the organization of it proceed paripasmx improved methods 
lead to a better treatment of the evidence, and the latter in 
turn discovers defects in past methods. Everywhere difficult 
problems 'arise, and the persistent crux is the conflict between 
the Infelt* conviction that religion can be handled in a way that 
satisfles the reason and the individual's refusal to go against 
his inmost convictions, even though these cannot he logically 
or consistently formulated. Preliminary questions of method 
thus become indispensable, for no one can approach the su^ 
ject with an entirely blank mind. But these questions will 
also serve another purpose; for we have to assume that, between 
the ultimate realities (whatever they may be found to be) 
and current conceptions of them, there is no absolute gulf. Of 
these conceptions we can gain some notion by continued com- 
parison and classification and by p33’cboIogical interpretation. 
Moreover, only through some implicit or explicit theory of 
reality can we handle and interpret the data. Consequently 
the methodological questions contribute both to our own con- 
ceptions of realitv and to a better understanding of those 
which have prevailed elsewhere ; cf. below, § s6 (3). 

II. MBTBODS, PROBLEStS, AND CRITICISMS.— 
4. The comparative method.— (I) Among the most 
conspicuous features of modern research has been 
the application, in their widest extent, of anthro- 
Mlogieal and comparative methods of inquiry.® 
The effect has been to break down racial, social, 
intellectual, and psychical boundaries, and to 
bring into relation all classes and races of men, 
all types of organic life, all forms of ‘ matter.’ 
Step by step the most advanced and the most 
rudimentary of psychical and physical pheno- 
mena are related and classified ; man is brougiit 
into connexion with the rest of the universe, and 
his conscious, purposive thought-activity comes 
into line with all types of psychical and other 
energy. New conceptions thus arise of man’s 
place in nature, and these, in so far as they can be 
co-ordinated, correspond to the cosmogonies and 
cosmologies of rudimentary and early peoples, 
whose general body of religious and non-religious 
thought was more or less organized and coherent, 
but whose stock of knowledge was, relatively 
speaking, extremely small. Now, the comparative 
method is the unbiased co-ordination of all com- 

E arable data irrespective of context or age. It 
as led to the accumulation of much valuable 
niaterial. As a popular, simple, and Interesting 
inquiry, it has familiarized many people with the 
miscellanies of folk-lore and religion. It illus- 
trates popular beliefs and practices, and reveals a 
remarkable resemblance among peoples all tlie 
world over. But, while it supports or suggests 
various theories and explanations, it does not 
prove^ that others are excluded. Moreover, similar 
practices can have different meanings or motives, 
and similar ideas and beliefs can be differently 


1 Hence the terms ‘truth’ and ‘ reality’ Cor ’system of 
realities ’) must be used with a certain looseness, and with the 
assumption that every one admits that there are truths and 
realities ol ultimate validity, oven though men now differ as to 
what they are. 

^ - On tile no less conspicuous employment ol psychology eee 


expressed. It does not follow that a belief oi 
practice in one environment has precisely the 
range of feeling, meaning, or application that its 
parallel or analogy has elsewhere ; nor is the np. 
parent origin of any datum necessarily significant 
for its later meaning or function. In fact, every- 
where mere comparison may he legitimate for 
some purpose — as, e.p., between men and apes — but 
in every problematical situation .the question of 
the validity of particular inferences is exceedingly 
urgent, and confusion has often been caused by 
naive comparisons and rash inferences. Hence, 
where sweeping theories have been suggested on 
the basis of comparison [e.g., primitive promis- 
cuity, ignorance of paternity, phallic, serpent, 
or astral cults, the priority of magic over re- 
ligion), they must invariably be tested by other 
methods.’ 

(2) Tlie comparative method is commonly bound 
up with certain persistent and prevalent notions of 
the ‘ evolution ’ of thought and the ‘ survival ’ of 
rude, superstitious or otherwise irrational beliefs 
and practices from an earlier and more backward 
stage in the history of culture. But every datum 
which can be regarded as a survival must be 
viewed psychologicalls’ ; the individuals whose 
beliefs and practices are so stigmatized are not 
actuated solely by the mere fact that these belong 
to the past or have an ancestry. Some feeling of 
value is characteristically present. The ‘ survivals ’ 
have survived because, while much else has been 
neglected or forgotten, they have been selected 
and retained along with the entirely rational 
data which also have come down from the past. 
To regard certain data merely as survivals is to 
ignore the question of their origin, persistence, 
and function ; for the type of mind or the con- 
ditions which explain their rise may also explain 
their continuance. Besides, comparison itself 
reveals innumerable subtle differences j and these 
indicate that there has been no artificial or 
mechanical borrowing or imposition, but a process 
of re-adjusting and reshaping for which tlie indi- 
viduals concerned have a certain responsibility. 
In fact, whenever beliefs and practices can be 
compared, a distinction can invariably be made 
between what it is that recurs and the form in 
which it recurs. The types of beliefs and practices 
which are selected, assimilated, or reshaped are 
not to be confused with the external aspects which 
can be treated historically. Thus, beliefs in 
witchcraft everywhere contain similar elements, 
and one can distinguish (a) the subjective or 
psychological aspect {e.g., the tendencies respon- 
sible for their persistence and retention), and (6) 
the more external details, which may he of 
traditional or legendary interest, due to borrowing, 
external influence, etc. Indeed, an analysis of 
typical survivals reveals a fundamental resem- 
blance between data that are distinctly religious 
and those that usually rank as superstitions or 
survivals | hut, while the latter will generally be 
sporadic, isolated, and out of harmony with current 
thought, the former will he more or less organized, 
socially and intelleotnally, and will at least claim 
to be in accordance with the ‘best’ thought.® 

(3) The presence of survivals, superstitions, and 
other signs of cultural differences in an environ- 
ment shows that, as a general principle, any appa- 
rently rudimentary or irrational datum need not 

1 E.g.. one may note the care taken by J. G. Frazer in The 
Golden Bought to emphasize the difference between the great 
mass of material collected and classified in this monumental 
work, and the various important theories, confectures, and 
explanations with which thej- are more or less ciosely inter- 
woven : see. e.g., pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. p. ixf., 
pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, do. 1913, i. pp. v. f., xi. 

2 On the fallacies in the current popular theories of survivals 
see, further. Cook, chs. v., ri. 
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on tliat account alone be older than one more 
advanced or elevated. Moreover, a culture can 
decay and be followed by one of a lower, ruder, or 
less organized type. Not only has this often 
happened in the East, but in Arabia, c.^r., the old 
civilization reflected in the Minrean and Sahrean 
inscriptions was folloAved by the pre-Isl 5 mic 
Jahiliyya, the age of savagery or barbarism, and 
this in turn by a new growth — the rise and develop- 
ment of the specifically Muhammadan culture. 
Facts of this sort bring intricate problems of the 
rise and fall of systems or cultures, and their con- 
sequences for the development of thought. There 
lias undoubtedly been a profound advance from 
the first appearance of man onwards, but the 
persistence of all that is styled irrational or 
superstitions, and the frequent cases of decay, 
retrogression, and new growth, shatter all facile 
theories of a simple, continuous, mental or psy« 
chical ev'oliition. 

(4) Evolutionary ideas hold such a prominent place in concep- 
Uons ol teVvpous development that it ehouid he noticed that 
there are really two types ot theory. The one involves ideas of 
Burvival, retrogression, decadence, recidivism; and it loya the 
emphasis upon man’s savage ancestry In an extremely remote 
past. The other does not measure the difference between the 
civilized and uncivilized centuries or millennia, hut it sees 
the savage ‘beneath* the civilized man, the barbarian ‘below* 
the veneer ol culture, and so on. The former seems to cTer an 
easy exj^lanalion ol the Presence ol lower features (cf, Tcnny- 
Bon’s * the Ghost of the 6rme that is walking and haunting us 
ytV{The Da\m]\ but the latter Is probably more important. 
The ante-natal stages have a profound significance for the 
development of man's psychical nature. These stages, and the 
dependence ol the infant upon the mature experience of parent* 
and environment, are as lundamcntal for his psychical life as 
the more complex and obscure factors of heredity, or the influ- 
ence of human or animal ancestors ‘hundre<ls of thousands of 
years* ago. The actual history of the ancient civilitalions 
shows that there Is no inherent momentum in a culture or a 
religion ; its fate depsttfs upon the individuals who are involved. 
Hence, whatever muy be proved to be due to heredity and 
prt-blrtoric evolution, more attention must first be paid to the 
tracesof the ante-natal stages with all their sugpcstiveness for 
lower levels ot psychical development which the individual 
may not have entirely outgrown.* 

5. Historical and sociological methods,*— ( 1 ) 
The purely comparative method of inquiry has em- 
phasized the necessity of constructing conceptions 
of religion upon a ^nde basis of data. While indi- 
cating resemblances between diflerent religions 
and peoples, it has also brought to light many 
signincant differences, whether in single environ- 
ments, at some given time, or in the course of 
their historical development. Religions can be 
fruitfully studied in their relations to the political, 
economic, social, geographical, and otlicr features 
of the people or area where they flourish. Here i 
attention is paid to the influence of surroundings ‘ 
(mountains, plains, deserts, swamps, etc.), to the 
proximity 01 higher or lower emtures, and to 
means of intercommunication.* Of special import- 
ance are the food-supply and means of livelihood. 
Thus, hunting and a^culture conduce to different 
types of mental ana therefore, also, of religious 
outlook ; and, where the food problem is negligible, 

* Cf., e.g.t tbe ‘vegetative* soul of Aristotle and the School- 
men; see il, Maber, Piyekology, London, 1910, pp. 33fr., S67, 
656, oiSf. 

3 See, among other works, F. Hatzel, Hist- of ifanWnd, Eng. 
tr., London, 1890-93, bk, 1. ; E. Meyer, Einfeit. EUmonte (fer 
Anthropolo^e (Gesch. des AlUrtuynifi, 1. 1, Stuttgart, 1907); 
Durkheim, bk, i. ch. i.; lb R, Mnrett, Anthropologyt London, 
1912 ;*0. H. Toy, /nfrod. to the JJist, of ReHg\ons, Kew York 
and London, 1913; 0. F. Moore, BisU of Religiom. Edinburgh, 
1914. t 

SThus the old Indo-lranlan stock, as illustrated by a com- 
parison of the Bigveda and the Avesia^ divides into two 
markedly contrasting streams: the Zoroastrian, or Persian, 
which is strenuous, practical, and ethical; and the Indian, 
which is typically passive, mystical, pantheistic, and meta- 
physical. differences of climate are adduced to account for the 
psychological differences. Moreover, the geographical and 
other features of Eg>jpt and of Babylonia and Assyria favoured & 
certain , unity and fixity of life and thought. In contrast to the 
broken nature of the lands of the iEgean and Hellenic cultures 
and the absence of physical links. See Moore, pp. 145, 201, 
359, ill f. 


the religion is without the positive features that 
recur when the supply is limited or a source of 
anxiety. The influence of city-life and of political 
and social interests upon an earlier religion ia 
especially noticeable in the vicissitudes of the 
Homeric gods. The differences among the various 
relimons are thus due very largely to quite recog- 
niz^le factors and vicissitudes ; and a distinction 
can be drawn between the history of religions, 
which is that of definite systems, peoples, or areas 
(so far as the material permits), and the history of 
religion, i.c. of the development and advance of 
religious and related thought in human history 
generally. It is the task of the latter to determine 
the character and the principles of the develop- 
ment ; but the two inquiries arc interdependent, and 
it is anatural presumption that the various religions 
reflect the working of similar principles, which, 
moreover, will hola good in the future. But every 
treatment of the development of religion forces 
some recognition of ‘lower* and ‘higher’ stages, 
of which the latter 'will irresistibly be related to 
onr o'wn ideals (whatever these may happen to be), 
and onr own ideas of what must oe the outcome 
of a progressive development. As for tbe ‘lower’ 
stages, primitive pre-historic men are unknown.' 
Nor can one estimate confidently all the religious 
and other ideas of, say, the nre-historic cave- 
painters.* If, on the one hand, primitive man 
once lacked tbe traditional experience of the 
lowest of modern savages, on the otlier, there are 
tribes so rudimentary that a lower level can hardly 
be conceived, while possibilities of development 
are recojmizable. The latter may then be called 
(relativmy) 'primitive,* even tliough their beliefs 
and practices are complex and have a history 
behind Ihem- 

(2) Thus the relation between a primitive religion and the 
actual religion of primitive pre-historic people Is fairly analo- 
gous to that between the child or tbe savage and the actual 
‘childhood* of mankind; there will be certain parallels, but 
there will be essential differences, due to the fact that the 
environment in the one case has a history and an experience 
which In the other cose are quite wanUng. It should be obser^’ed 
that, although some developments can be discerned 

everywhere, we nowhere find tbe actual dawn of religion in an 
entirely non-religious cnviroDrocnl. Further, ail theories and 
Meals of religion implicate societies or systems, and not 
articular Individuals or details. Ail significant movements 
ave been collective, and development has been due, not 
merely to Individuals (who often find no lollovring), but to the 
tribe, society, church, organization, or people who were influ- 
enced by them. Consequently, eveir conception of the lowest 
stage of religion must refer, not to the first ‘religious* indi- 
vidual, but to the group which could be styled ‘ religious,* not 
to separate ideas, beliefs, or concepts, but to the whole mental 
fabric or system in which these found a place. The earliest 
conceivable religion would necessarily be a system ; behind this 
one can scarcely go. In like manner one can conceive exceed- 
ingly rudimentary or primitive groups of individuals, but not 
isolated human bein^ who had not yet associated with one 
another. Only In this way can tbe problems be methodologically 
pursued ; and it is the mat merit of sociological Inquiries that 
they illuminate tbe relatively stable and C(^erent beliefs and 
practices ot onlinary social groups, and not the Individuals who 
may be exceptional, extreme, or even abnormal. On the other 
hand, one cannot iraore tbe individual and what society owes 
to him. The social group is not an absolutely homogeneous, 
undifferentiated, and Bclf-moving unit. Every body that can 
be regarded as a unit moves through those who in some 
respect are outside it, and cannot be properly described without 
taking Into consideration the environment. No group is 
I actually a closed system, hut it is necessary to regard It os a 


1*A culture would be absolutely primitive if no ante- 
cedent mental development whatsoever could be presupposed * 
OV. Wundt, JJfements of Folk Pryth^ogy. Eng. tr., London, 
1916, p. 20; ct. pp. 21, 32). 

3 Ail artistic and other human workmanship n*il1 imply some 
mental equipment, obser>’ation, and reflexion, with perhaps 
social, ethical, or moral Interests. In any case the data will 
point to some ‘psychical context,* and the task is to determine 
the certainties, probabilities, and possibilities, and not (say) to 
suppose that the artists of the Reindeer Period were in no 
degree interior to modern artists. The necessity of determining 
the context of data is obvious when one observes the very 
different beliefs and practices which can be associated with any 
particular god (e.g., Jabweh ia the OT) or the divergent con- 
ceptions entertained ot some particular significant term. 
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Eiinple unit and to neglect provirionallj* the more complex and 
difficult details.! The group, like the concept, is a methodo- 
logical necessity, and not an ultimate reality. See, further, 5 x3- 

6 . Social practice and myth.— ( 1 ) Sociological 
inquiries have th^o^^^l a virid light upon the inter* 
connexion of life and thought among rudimentary 
societies and upon the place that religious and 
related (‘superstitious*) beliefs and practices hold 
in the life of the individual or the social group. 

The birth of the child brings ideas of legitimacy aixl kinship. 
Incarnation or rebirth, tabus, and various ‘ superstitious ’ usages 
(cf. art. Birth introduction]). With the early training and 
initiation into the group all the deep values of the group 
are associated. Marriage and marriage-bare involve highly 
complex ritual and practice. Illness, death, burial, and the 
fate of the dead almost im’ariably bring beliefs of the relation 
betn-een the dead and the living. Religion characteristically 
embraces all that is for the continuity and security of the social 
group— entrance into the group, adoption, expulrion, outlawry* ; 
vengeance, manslaughter, blood-feud; the protection of property 
(including women and slaves) ; the rights and responsibilities of 
prominent or representative indiriduals; defence and war; fear 
of famine and disaster ; the preservation of the (animal and 
plant) food-supply and means of livelihood. Here are inextri- 
cably blended tabus and regulations which modem observere 
from their own standpoints will variously style religious, super- 
stitious, mystical, irrational, rational, secular, and so forth. 

A fact of the greatest significance is the increasing 
differentiation of departments of life and thought 
and the growing complexity of society.- At 
Ccertain stages there is no clear division, e.^., be- 
' tween ritual, moral, and religious requirements, or 
' between religious, economic, and legal ideas. The 
appearance, disentanglement, and separate develop- 
ment of special departments of life and thought 
(e.^r., astronomy, anatomy, law, physics) continue 
on higher levels the early and rudimentary pro- 
cesses which at previous stages enabled men to 
differentiate and classify simple phenomena and 
thereby to describe their experience^ and organize 
their scanty knowledge. In this differentiation, 
specialization, and co-ordination there are tvpical 
processes which subsequently account for the co- 
existence of the various confiicting religious and 
non-religious views of the universe.® 

(2) A special problem is that of the relative value of the 
evidence contained in ritual behaviour, social practice, etc., 
and that in m>th8, legends, and the like (see art, il^TiiOLOor). 
Tlie controversy ‘myth vergxu ritual' arose as a reaction 
against excessive reUance upon myths.^ Myths appear to be 
of only secondary value in so far as they are intended to expfam, 
and have secondary aims which are political, ecclesiastical, 
philosophical, etc. On the other hand, the ritual or practice 
may be a lifeless inheritance from the past, bereft of ita original 
significance or motive, and modified by refiexion or myth. 
The same actions are not necessarily accompanied by the same 
feelings and ideas, and the latter in their turn can express 
themselves in very different forms. This is one of the clearest 
results of the comparative method (5 4 12]), Further, every 
behaviour or action is earlier than reflexion upon it or the 
desire to explain it; it presupposes feelings, impulses, and 
needs of which men may be barely conscious. But mj'ths, 
however artiflcial they may be, are significant for some stage of 
thought and for ita movement, even though their contents be 
useless for modem knowledge. Both ritual and mjth bring 
difficult questions 'of the meaninj of each (or a people. The 
true meaning of a rite for us (i.e. our interpretation) is not 
necessarily that which it has for those who practise it; and the 
relation between (a) ritual, behaviour, action, etc., and (6) 
subsequent refiexion, explanation, myth, interpretation, etc., is 
analogous to that between impulsive, instinctive activities and 
the reflective, intelligent states of consciousness, or between 
any activity and the apparently obvious purpose which, how- 
ever, was not recognized at the time. In fact, one of the most 


! Cl. Marett, Anthropology, p. 169 ff. 

2 See, e.g., W. H. R. Rivers, in Science and the Nation, ed. 
A. 0. Seward, Cambridge, 1917, p. 810 fl. 

* As these processes are of fundamental importance, it may 
be observed, at this point, that it does not follow that, histori- 
cally, society goes back to an absolutely undifferentiated state, 
or that its earliest phase was wholly or essentially religious. 
IVhat undergoes development can be regarded as an individual 
datum or detail which is a part or aspect of something, and 
what can be regarded as a system will be preceded bv another 
system. Thus, e.g., a distinction must be observed between 
some particular logical prerequisite (e.g., an alphabet) and the 
actual earliest historical stage («.p., of, intercommunication). 

* See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semite^, London, 1894, 
p. 17 ff. ; A. Lang, art, ‘ M>thologjV in EBr^l, xix. 123; 31. J. 
Lagrange, Etudes sur Us religions sSmitiquef^, Paris, 1905, pp. 
2S-40. For an intermediate position see D .G. Brinton, Religions 
of Primitize Peoples, New York, 1897, chs. iii., v. 


interesting features of the more nufimentary religions is the 
presence of earlier forms of what is fully e.xpHcit in the higher 
religions (e.g., vegetation rites and the later belief in a resurrec- 
tion), of apparently logical transitions, and of a striking 
continuitv or development, such as to permit continued re- 
interpretation, and to suggest theories of a progressive revela- 
tion or the like (cf. also the view in Gal S^^). See, further, § 30. 

7. The group unit theory. — ( 1 ) It is a funda- 
mental postulate that social life and social-religious 
practices cannot be founded upon hallucinations; 
the basic feelings and contdetious are both genuine 
and effective. Moreov'er, while, on the one side, 
all maxims, principles, and rules of life, business, 
recreation, etc., are for the better ordering and 
organization of activities, on the other side, all 
practical working life or actitdtj’ implies principles 
which, however, may not be consciousl}’ realized or 
formulated. Systematized social religious organ- 
izations imply sj’steras or principles of regulative 
ideas ; and ail social organization or disorganiza- 
tion corresponds to a sufficient equilibrium of 
the ideas involved or to an absence of the indis- 
pensable harmony. The interrelation between the 
constituents of any effective group, or between 
different groups, depends on the essential ideas 
which unite or disunite ; and the development or 
decay of such a group {e.g., a political party) is 
coincident \rith that 01 the constitutive ideas. An 
active group or body does notask, ‘ Is it true ? * but 
in the stress and conflict of life, as also in reflexion 
upon the ideas and principles that underlie or are 
implied in its activities, their ‘ truth * is put to the 
test. Hard events and explicit discussion thus try 
the effectiveness of the convictions and ideas ; and 
everj* state of equilibrium, after a period of severe 
crisis or disintegration, points to some equilibrium 
of ideas, of greater or less permanence, uniting the 
group. Hence we may speak of a system of ideas, 
even though they are not necessarily consciously 
recognized. 

( 2 ) Now, at certain stages of development 
social and religious ideas form an inseparable part 
of one and the same system — a practical system ; 
life and thought are relatively undiflerentiated, 
and every man is bom into the nexus of beliefs and \ 
obligations which obtain throughout tlie group. 3 
Such a system, vrith its body of cults, practices, 
beliefs, and traditions, implies a system of ideas, ’ 
ways of thinking, standpoints, explanations, etc. 3 
But, further, Kobertson Smith, whose Religion of 
the Semites brilliantly illuminated the sociological 
aspects of religion, especially’ emphasized the im- 
portant fact that ‘ the circle into which a man was 
bora was not simply a group of kinsfolk and fellow- 
citizens, but embraced also certain divine beings.* 

‘ The social body was nob made up of men only, 
but of gods and men,* ‘The gods are part and 
parcel of the same natural community with their 
worshippers.* ^ Here, then, ideas of gods and men 
and of the supernatural and natural, would tend 
to form part of a single coherent whole — a unitary 
system, so to say, of thought and practice. It is 
necessary to grasp this conception and contrast the 
‘psychical* solidarity of such groups with those 
situations where life and thought are extremely 
differentiated, where religion is kept oiiite apart 
from the non-religious, where the social system is 
undeveloped, or, finally, where (as in totemism) 
there are no clear ideas of gods as part of tlie social 

!See Rel. Sem,^, pp. 11, 20 ff., 28ff., 51; '6S, 74, 255, 263 £f. 
Not€ also p. 32 : * The principle that the fundamental concep- 
tion of ancient religion [and of all religion at a certain stage (t6. 
p. 31)1 is the solidarity of the gods and their worshippers as 
part of one organic society [with common intei ests and common 
aims (p. 31)1, carries with it Important consequences.’ This 
may be supplemented by Durkhelm's purel}’ sociological investi- 
gation (esp. bk. il. ch. iii.), and by his argument that the ideas of 
the social group, the sacred beings, and the outside world are 
interrelated in one solid system all parts of which are closely 
united. In the present article, also, the attempt is made to 
develop Robertson Smith’s remarkably suggestive statements. 
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Bysteni. In a word, the conception of a sj’stem of 
belief and practice where gods and worshippers are 
very closely related and belong to the same system 
of ideas serves as a standard or type. All views of 
divine immanence and transcendence, of the near- 
ness or remoteness of a Supreme Power, of the per- 
manent or negligible part that this Power takes in 
mundane affairs, and therefore all views, both of 
the necessity of a distinctive concept * God ’ and of 
its meaning, depend essentially upon the coherence 
or systematization of the leading relevant concep- 
tions of life, and upon the interrelation between 
the differentiated aspects of life and thought. 

8. Totemism and exogamy. — (1) Some extremely 
interesting questions are raised by totemism and 
exogamy. Totemism {g.v.) is especially remarkable 
for its striking contrast to all anthropomorphism 
or anthropopathism, where the spirits or gods who 
are venerated, respected, or feared are thought of 
or described as partly or wholly human ana with 
human traits. In totemism the social group, and 
particularly an exogamous one (see § 9), stands to 
a species of animal or plant (generally edible), or 
to an object or class of objects, in an intimate 
relation of friendliness or close kinship j and the 
totem is treated, not precisely as a deity, hut as a 
cognate and one to be respected {c.g., not to be 
eaten or used, or at least only under certain re- 
strictions).* Totemism is essentiall3- a social cult 
(with some remarkable forms in Central Australia) ; 
but ‘ individual ’ totems are also found (notably 
the ‘spirit-guardians’ of N. America). There are 
many variations, and it is disputed (a) which 
particular variety is to be treated ns typical, and 
(6) whether totemism is a primary and invariable 
stage in all human evolution.’ Animal features 
(tlieriomorpliism) frequently recur on higher levels ; 
of this there are noteworthy examples in Egypt of 
the Hellenistic age. But here we have not so 
much pure totemism as toteraistic tendencies and 
modes of belief and practice analogous to those 
which among really rudimentary peoples char- 
acterize totemism as a social or individual system. 
As for anthropomorphism, it is certainly not abso- 
lutely primitive ; it represents a stage typically 
later than theriomorphism ; and, when the latter 
appears on the higher levels, it is not the thorough- 
going system of the lower levels. While tj'pical 
totemism has not reached the level of typical 
anthropomorphism, the latter can become in- 
definite, inadequate, and crude. The late Egyptian 
theriomorphism is best regarded, not as a mere 
survival, but ns a popular and unsystematized 
tendency at a period when the national religion 
was decadent and unsatisfying. What is really’ 
most characteristic of all totemism is its non- 
anthropomorphism (below, § lyff.) ; but, while the 
totem IS impersonal or ' sub-human ' to the out- 
side observer, to the totemist it is as personal as 
is the doll or toy-animal to the child, Totemism 
and all theriomorphic features involve problems of 
symbolism, imagery, and the consciousness of 
human personality in its relation to animal and 
other life. A feeling of peculiar affinity with 
animal or plant life is by no means confined 
to totem-clans or rudimentary peoples ; but the 
characteristic systems distinguish totemism from 
all those cases where the tlieriomorpliic details 
might seem, in the absence of evidence to the 

3 See the definition of W, H. R. Rivers, The Hist, of hfelan. 
esian Society, Cambridge. 1914, ii. 76. This section confines 
itsell particularly to animal totems ; other aspects ol totemism 
are noticed below, 6 17 fi. 

2 See, generally, F. B. Jevons, .4n Introd, to the Hist. 0 / 
Religion, London, ISno ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iv. ; 
Rurkheim, bk. li. The methodological question is : What con- 
ception of totemism best enables us to handle the relevant facts? 
(Similarly the methodology of religion has to determine the 
conception of religion that best answers all the facts of life 
and thought.) 


contrary, to point to totemism or its survival. In 
any c^e, the alleged survival or re-appearance ol 
totemism on a generally higher level of society will 
indicate typical modes of feeling and expression 
which help to explain the undeniable totemism of 
the lower levels. Here are data of the greatest 
significance for the development of the conscious- 
ness of human personality.^ 

(2) In Babylonia there is a characteristically ‘unstable anthro- 
pomorphism.* The imagination In its highest exaltation Is, on 
the whole, anthropomorphic, ‘ but often in the ecstasy of In- 
volution the religious poets felt the human image too narrow 
and straitened for tlieir struggling sense of the Infinite. 
Tlien the expression becomes mj'stic, and , . . avails itself of 
theriomorphic imager^’.*2 Thus, totemism is not merelj* an 
extremelv curious animal (and plant) cult, but It Illustrates 
systematized and socialized modesof thought which recur ‘ out- 
side* as Well as ‘below’ the anthropomorphic mode of thought. 
The anthropomorj'hic Ideas — perfectly familiar and intelligible 
in the higher religions— are not only not of primary origin, but 
they do not always do Justice to human experience, and that on 
many difTerent lezel3. The tendency then Is to find an outlet in 
ideas which are non*anthronomorphic and, for this reason, are 
often spoken of as ‘mystical but, strictly speaking, it is alwa)'8 
a question whether mystical ideas are then really superior or 
inferior to those that they repudiate.* 

9. Exogamy and kinship. — (1) Although exogamy 
(marriage outside the group) in contrast to endo- 
gamy (marriage within It) concerns the history of 
kinship and society rather than that of religion, 
certain points require notice. Especially note- 
worthy IS the classificatory system of kinship, 
where a man’s status and mamiige-riglits are the 
criterion, and the social practices and the terms of 
relationship refer to a group or class as a whole, 
and not to individuals (see art. IClN, Kinship). 
The point of view is collective : the group thinks 
of itself as a single unit, and the feeling of soli- 
darity readily tends to be absolute. Hence it can 
liappen that the fact that a child is a member of 
a ^oup is more important than the identity of 
the father, or even of the mother. Now, while 
exogamy proper avoids the close and incestuous 
marriages which occur in an endogamous society, 
exogamous tendencies sometimes appear, and even 
to the extent of forbidding moniage between 
persons of the same district or name. Moreover, 
endogamous tendencies appear, and are sometimes 
influenced by the desire to preserve unity, to keep 
togetlier propertj’, or to prevent n clan from dying 
out. Hence the tendencies which re-nppear in 
dilierent forms are not to be confused with the 
fecial cases of exogamy and endogamy proper. 
On the other hand, definite ideas are implied 
throughout : endogamy made for solidarity, unity, 
and oneness, whereas exogamy avoided the phj’sical 
and psychical eflects of any close unity and made 
for the movement and exchange of ideas.* In any 
case, the plij’sical or material aspects, however 
conspicuous, are not so fundamental as the feelings 
and conrictions which now allow what a later gen- 
eration will reject, and now enforce, on occasion, 
a chnstitj’ and restraint for no obvious ‘rational’ 
reason. In other words, the practical working 

B is not necessarily united by ties of blood- 
ip as we reckon it.® Anj’ group of individuals 
united by profound ideas may look upon them- 
selves as one, and the bond will be closer as 
regards the particular functions of that group than 

1 See nrtt. AurnnOTOMOReniaii, Persoxipication, and, for a 
eucReslive treatment, Caird, 1. 21S t., 204 (1., 270 It., 294 B. 

2 L. R. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 66, 
also p. 13 f., and all ch. iv, 

3 On the general relation between totemism and mysticism 
of, J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, passim, and 
Ancient Art and Ritual, London, 1913. 

4 Marriage into another group constantly forces adjustment 
ot beliefs and practices ; on the lower levels the wife may be 
dedicated to the husband’s deity (Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, i. 72 ; of. iv. 242), or the bridegroom maj discard his 
omi totem and paint on his face that of the family of the bride 
(E. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909-10, ii. 44). 

6 Note the prevalence of adoption, blood^mvenant, artificial 
kinship, the levirate, etc. 
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tile bond between the raenibei's and actual blood- 
relations who are not members. The group feel- 
ing, it is true, can kindle extreme ideas of com- 
munism and oneness ; but, although physical and 
sexual factors are near at hand, and grave excesses 
can occur, the unit or group idea is not logiciilly 
or fundamentally physical, and in fact, in social- 
religious systems, sexual aspects of life are ex- 
plicitly regulated and subordinated to what may 
be called the ideal (of. also below, § 23 [3]). 

(2) The distinction between exogamy and endogamy proper, 
as primitive social sj'stems, and exoganious or endogamous 
tendencies is analogous to that between totemisra and totem* 
istic or theriomorphic tendencies (above, 5 8 [11). The history* 
of society and that of thought do not advance paripamt ; none 
the less, the social vicissitudes and the religious ideas constantly 
interact. The closer the socbl unity, the more do gods and 
men form a single whole — the gods are *our* gods, and not of 
the royal, priestly, or any other exclusive class of society. 
Moreover, the conception of a dominant goddess implies ideas 
of dominant women, and the entire psi’chology of eex^ will 
reflect itself in ideas concerning female saints and deities. 
Hence also the paradoxical extremes, where goddesses and 
priestesses are prominent-chastity and gross Impurity, tender* 
ness and fierceness. Again, the conception of the Fatherhood 
of God would be meaningless where paternity was of Httle 
account; and the notion of divine sovereignty is hardly intelli- 
gible where there is no experience of overrule or lordship. ^ 
ideas of social equality and democracy influence the way in 
which men think of a deity; and, converBcly, every adequate 
conception of deity involi’es adequate \iei>*8 of the relations 
between both man and man and man and God. Conrictions of 
a ‘chosen* people or of some particularistic and narrowly 
‘national’ God reflect in their turn the interrelation between 
current sociological, historical, and psychological conditions; 
and they emphasize the fact that man's religious ideas and con- 
ceptions, where genuine, cannot be torn away from his ordinary 
life and thought, but all form some sort of a s^'stem, hoivever 
imperfect. 

10. Psychology. — (1) Theories of religious devel- 
opment must be based upon observation of actual 
historical vicissitudes and the psychological aspects 
of religion. Complexity of thought, found even in 
Central Australian totemism and other primitive 
cults, points to complexity of history j for complex 
history makes complex thought. Here, principles 
of historical criticism are indispensable. There is 
a common tendency to focus upon outstanding 
persons, events, and periods changes more numerous 
and greater than those for which they are actually 
responsible, and to assume periods of almost 
absolute stagnation {e.g., the ‘Dark Ages’). On 
the other hand, movements of thought are, alter- 
nately, relatively slow and fast ; sweeping and 
sadden changes are not permanent in themselves, 
though they can leave permanent results, and they 
are the outcome of slow preliminary steps wbicn 
may not be recognizable. The whole environment 
invariably moves more slowly than the reformers 
or the reforming tendencies, which are usually 
local, one-sided, partial, specialistlc, or extreme. 
The actual facts of religions development, and the 
relationship between ditterent stages of the process, 
can be directly ascertained by historical study.’ 
Against the apparently obvious cases of immediate 
and deep influence must be placed the cases of 
drMtic adjustment, cataclysm, and relapse and 
failure.- These prove that beliefs and customs 
are not mechanically accepted or assimilated, and 
that the ethnological and historical factors have 
their psychological side (of. § 4 [2]). Trora a 
psych^ogical point of view', questions of external 
influence are not necessarily so import? at as the 
mental factore and processes which are ''iivolved — 
e.g., the ability of the individual to acoipt, retain, 
and utilize certain ideas, the preliminary mental 
development necessary, his psychical, moral, or 
spiritual needs and aspirations. The psychological 
method is concerned with men, their mental states, 

’ Note, the history of religion in IV. Asia and India (cl. 
esp. Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies: Reiigious and Soeiats^ 
London, 1907), the influence of invading Romans and Normana 
upon England, the effect npon Japan of the thought of China 
W. Europe. 

■ ®See, for a notable example, the monotheistic reform of 
Amenhotep rv. (art. PiirLosorHT [Epj’ptianJ, vol. ix. p, 858). 


their interests and values, and the relation between 
the religious and other a.spects of their life and 
thought. It considers the subjective value of the 
beliefs and practices of the individual. Many 
relatively simple inquiries must be made before 
complete sjmthetic statements can be ventured, 
and consequently no ‘superhuman* or ‘super- 
natural* factors, canses, or elements can be pre- 
supposed. That me/j have e.\periences which 
compel them to distinguish what they call the 
* divine * from the ‘ human * no one can dispute ; 
but the psycliologicAl method can deal only with 
the human side of the great questions, as apart 
from the problem of the actual underl3ing realities. 

(2) To the psychological department belong many extremely 
important inquiries : (a) the growth of the mind (the mind of 
children and of sarages), the relation between human and 
animal psychologj* ; (6) the dawn of religion in the young, and 
notably the data of ‘conversion,* aa regards both the psychical 
states of the individual and the efTe^ of the ‘regeneration* 
upon his ideas, attitudes, and conduct; (e) ‘the varieties of 
religious experience* (the title of a striking tvork by William 
James [Lonaon, 1D021), together with the facta of religious 
revivals, mysticism, spiritism, occultism, ecstasy, and prophet- 
ism; (d) the ‘subconscious,* a field with many piHalls, 
althongh the elementary facts show that that of which the indi- 
vidual is conscious at any time is part of a larger whole, that 
he can attend only to partial asp^ts, and that theoretically 
there must always be a less imperfect s.i'ntbcsis than that which 
he gains by his fragmentary glimpses, and, therefore, that 
there must be the possibility of a less imperfect, less undeveloped 
Self than the present one ; (e) noteworthy also are the elemen- 
tal* facts of the effect of mind upon body (faith-cure, Christian 
Science, New Thought [cy.r.J, etc.}, and vice versa, all of which 
are significant for the uuimate relationship between what we 
distinguish as the physical and the psychtcaL Farther, (/) 
through abnormal and pathological phenomena a clearer idea is 
obtained of the sound and healthy mind-body, and the evidence 
U instructive for all conceptions of personality (normal or ‘dis- 
sociated^, for alienation of personality end double consdous- 
neas, the danger of weak control, of absence of homogeneity 
and of continuity of interests, of extreme and morbid egotism, 
and of persistent obsession. Finally, (p) the interconnexion of 
the physical and the ps}’chical sides of the indhidual (illustrate 
espedollv at adolescence, in the sexual life, and in ideas associ- 
ate with birth, marriage, and death) involves (acts of which 
account must be taken by any science of religion. No donbt 
the enormous stock of data from which to reach a jest concep- 
tion of religion includes much that belongs to the extreme, the 
irrational, and the abnormal There is much that is without 
the elements of practicabnjty,permanence, and progressiveness, 
and that forces a contrast wvtb those conditions where these 
elements recur, and there is a certain ^uilibrium of religious 
and social life and thought. All inquiry which is scientific, 
and not purely antiquarian, has the future in view, and a just 
conception of religion roust treat religion ns a persisting pheno- 
menon; hence it must determine the elements in question, 
and distinguish them from the features which, however 
frequently they recur, do not make for endurance or advance. 
Proceeding in this n*ay, we have to consider man as the outcome 
of a lengthy evolution, a progressive, thinking animal, able to 
speak, to form concepts, to preserve his experiences in oral 
tradition and in writing, to reflect upon the past, and, by so 
doing, able in greater measure to shape the future. Sian is 
thus part of other or^nic life which has made its appearance 
in the course of the history of the universe ; and as a result of 
development he is able to differentiate the human and the 
non-human, the psychical and the phj-sical, the religious and 
the non-religiousL From these biologic^, anthropological, and 
evolutionary points of view, the development of man is that of 
increasing knowledge, function, and ooilitj*, though what is 
most significant is the indiridual’s increasing consciousness of 
the past, ol the self, and of the universe ; for this development 
in consciousness is one of quite another type. 

II. The psycholog(ical method. — Characteristic 
of the psychological treatment of religion are (1) 
the insistence npon the human aspects, and (2) the 
association of data, however unusual, irith familiar 
beliefs and practices. The general aim is to fasten 
upon the features which unite the religious and 
non-religious sides of our common human nature. 
Thus, the deillcation of kings, saints, and heroes 
in the past finds analogies in ordinary modem 
hero-worship ; the individuals throughont are 
personalities qualitativclg different from others. 
Again, the psychological efficacy of the fetish and 
that of the modem mascot are aldn. Moreover, 
all initiation ceremonies involve similar tj'pical 
ideas, which recur wherever it is a question of 
entrance into pririleged moups or private societies 
jealous of their rights and of their solidarity ; even 
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•hazing* is in some respects reminiscent of the 
torments and tortures inflicted elsewhere \ipon the 
noNnce. Also, it is d propos to note the ‘best 
clothes ’ feeling, the impressiveness of uniform^ and 
ceremonial, and the attitude of the average indi- 
vidual to his treasured souvenirs and all other 
centres of deep feeling. Instructive, too, is the 
spontaneous, unreflective, and nnsystematized 
behaviour of him who kicks the table ‘ which has 
hurt him* (not ‘against which he has hurt him- 
self*) and the attitude of children to inanimate 
dolls and toys. The strange effectiveness of tabu 
and magic can be psj^chologically associated with 
everyday facts of conscience and Muth ordinary 
features of suggestion, telepathy, and hypnotism. 
Especially interesting from a ps3’chological point 
of view are such topics ns sin, confession, Iforgive- 
ness, sacrifice, communion, pra3'er, and ritual. 
Whatever be the readeris conception of religions 
or of religion in general, there are everyday facts 
of human nature of the firs^importance for the 
study of the nature-of man. (Jll enduring religion 
lias specilic ps3"chological aspects, material for the 
science of human nature j and, conversely, the 
psychological study of man is of the first import- 
ance for a better knowledge of his religious and 
other * deeper * sides. In general, the psy'chological 
method emphasizes (a) Uie essential and funda- 
mental resemblances throughout mankind, under- 
lying the many different beliefs and practices, (i) the 
undoubted svojcciivc value to the individual of his 
I'eli^ous and other convictions, as apart from their 
value for his or another enrironment, and (c) the 
tendency of religion, when it is genuine or eifec- 
tive, to be inextricabl3* bound up with what is not 
specifically religious.* 

xz. The theory of interpretation.— <1) Important methodo- 
logical problems at once arise. It has been urjjed that savoge 
or rudimentary men are psychologically bo different from the 
oirillzed individual that the latter's interpretations o( them are , 
inapplicable. But the savage is, by definition, a human being ; 
some intercommunication is possible between him and the 
civilized. Besides, all men snare certain instincts, and on 
ordinary biological and other grounds iome essential resem- 
blances must recur among all men. The problem is obviously 
the extent of the resemblances. Everywhere there are differ- 
ences; no two leaves or stones are absolutely identical in all 
respects. But ordered thought must invariably start with the 
points of resemblance — otherwise there can be no further 
progress ; and what is necessary is to ensure that these Justify 
the conclusions one draws, and that the latter are not invali- 
dated by the differences. Tliere are undoubted psychological 
differences, even in the same family, circle, or environment; 
but these are not so important for preliminarj' inquiry as the 
undoubted points of similarity, and no sound reasons can be 
given for denying a fundamental psychological resemblance 
between the highest and the lowest individuals.^ 

(21 In interpreting another mind (savage, child, nniroal-pet, 
eta) it is easy to ascribe to it a consciousness or knowlwge 
which it does not possess, or to discern in its activities a mean- 
ing or purpose of which it is ignorant (cf, aoove, § 6 12J). Here 
the daw on one level or in one environment are interpreted 
from the point of view of the obsen'cr. This, however, is an 
everyday normal process, and there is everj'where some risk of 
more or less serious misinterpretation. But the risk may be 
lessened by considering the aata in their own context, and by 
determining whether the interpretation demands facts outside 
the scope of the subject under consideration. The interpreta- 
tion may lie between two extremes, as when the care of animals 
for their young is too closely paralleled with that of parents for 
their children, or, on the other hand, is treated as merely 
mechanical and devoid of all suggestion of feeling. Every in- 


1 The most important literature on religious psychology is 
French and American. Among recent works may he mentioned ; 
I. King, The Development o/Ueligxon: a Study in Anthropology 
and Social Psyehol^y^ New York, 1910 ; E. S. Am es, T he 
Psychology of keligious Experience, do. 1910 Tl.’ Leuo^ A 
Psychological Study of Peligion ; Its Origin, Function, and 
Future, do. 1912; G. A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion, 
Chicago, 1916. It should be observed that a psi'Chological 
study of religion can treat religion as a human phenomenon, 
and in its functional, individual, sociolopcaband other aspects, 
but it cannot nullify the subjective distinctiveness of religion, 
nor can its theories of the objective source or foundation of 
religion (e.j?., in humanity) be more than merely theories. 

2 See G. S. Patton, The Philosophical Review, xxi. [1912] 
455-462; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things: or Grenefic 
Logic, London and New York, 1906-11, vol. iii. p. xff. ; W. H. 
R. Rivers, EJ x. [1911-12] 39311. ; Webb, ch. vi. 


terpretation involves some notions of reality, which of course 
may be ultimately erroneous. Now, if other levels were psycho- 
logically quite distinct from our own, not only would they be 
entirely unintelligible, but every theorj* or interpretation, how- 
ever absurd or incredible, coulti defend itself by declaring that 
our conceptions of reality did not apply. But we intuitively 
demand an intelligible interpretation, and thus implicitly 
assume a psychological relationship (see above, [1]). If every 
theory of the beliefs and practices on levels other than our own 
may legitimately be test^ by our logic and by our own con- 
ceptions of^ reality, this psycnologicaf and humanistic ijme of 
Interpretation is sounder than a crude rationalism which be- 
tokens a mentality utterly different from that of those whom it 
condemns or opposes, and would Implicitly ascribe to savages 
and others mental processes and ideas so different from those 
we can understand that they would really lie outside the scope 
of criticism. See below, § 1$. 

(3) Every Interpretation represents the observer’s conception 
of the true meaning, and it may have involved some significant 
psychical development on his part to reach it. Moreover, every 
sympathetic appreciation tends to discern the features felt to 
be permanent and worthy’, and to pass over those which have 
lost their value. Thus, the data always become much more 
significant for the observer and his level than for their own. 
In fact, wliat some other level or mind really is oRen eludes us ; 
nor is it always so important for us as what it contributes to us 
or what it can or did develop into. A perfect interpretation — 
to see things as another mind sees (or saw) them— is often im- 
possible, unnecessary, or of secondary importance. What is 
essential is a sympathetic comprehension which can retain its 
Independence, objectivity, and power of criticism. Such a 
combination would find an illustration In the attitude of parent 
to child or of teacher to pupil. The mental or psychical situa- 
tion involves tlie co-exfstence of mutual intelligibility and the 
consciousness of a psychical difference. Now these two re- 
presentphases ol immanence and transcendence. Consequently, 
the principles of the relation between mind and mind (and 
especially when there are significant differences between them) 
are extremely suggestive for the religious problems of a divine 
(transcendent) mind in immediate (immanent) relationship with 
man. All ideas of the unknown, including those of the relation 
between God and man, are Influenced by the known (by condi- 
tions, data, etc., which are felt to be suggestive and analogical) ; 
hence, not only are the principles of the interpretation of minds, 
and of the relationship between minds, of very great importance 
for the theoretical study of religions— and also for the practical 
and political problem of the attitude to minds which are felt to 
be Inferior— out the veiy tangible problems wliich they bring 
have a real hearing upon the more ultimate religious problem 
of the interrelatioD between personality human and divine.t 
z' 13. The individual and the group.^1) It has also been 
objected that there is an essential difference between the 
psychologj’ of the individual and that of the group. Certainly, 
the spontaneous contrast of society and the individual Is the 
recognition that societ)' is more than a mere aggregate or sura 
of separate individuals. But. while society is a working system 
or unit, every man of individuality is measured by his value to 
society, and a man with no social instincts wh.'vtever would 
scarcely be a human being. Society moves only through the 
constituent individuals who differ and who initiate movement ; 
men of some individuality are found on low levels, and it is 
obvious that the first pre-historic social group was sooner or 
later disturbed by men whose beliefs and pracuces differed from 
those of the rest.^ Hence, from the very first, human progress 
has depended upon individuals who differed in some particular 
respect from their fellou-s. Now, the psj-chologr of a group is 
that of individuals qua social beings. Wlicther in the madness 
of the 'Terror,’ in Joint religious service, or in quiet normal 
Intercourse, there are seen merely different states in the life- 
historj* of individuals. When all lias been said of * the psycho- 
logj* of the mob,’ and of its ultra-emotional and irrational 
aspects, the fact remains that there can be no absolute gulf 
between («) the nonn.il states of an individual, and (l») the un- 
usual or even abnormal states when, as he may afterwards 
protest, he was ' not himself ’—states which may be repudiated, 
or which, again, may manifest some rare, profound, and un- 
suspected depths. Thus, man’s modes of thought and action 
are varyingly Individual or collective, normal or intense 
(abnormal, etc.) ; and he who is now entirely one with the mob, 
the team, or the social group, and now markedly egoistic or in- 
dividualistic, is one and the same individual at different points 
of one and the same life-history. 


1 It is to be observ’ed at this point that the resemblances 
which the comparative and pS3’chological methods emphasize 
are not to be allowed to obscure the differences. Where com- 
parisons are made (between religions, minds, etc.), there is, 
logically, something which appears in var^ng forms, which 
might re-appear in some new and ns yet unknown form, or 
which might be supposed to exist in some ideally perfect form. 
Logically* therefore, religious data could conceivaoly take new 
forms without the limitations found or alleged in those that are 
current, old interpretations of data could be replaced by new 
ones, and the existence of minds varying in powers of compre- 
hension and sjTiipathy will suggest the possibility of a Mind 
infinitely wiser than that of man. Further applications of this 
principle (on which cf. § 4 [2]) will be found below. 

2 Men of distinct individuality may be found low down in the 
ethnological scale; see Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 12, 14 ff.; Frazer, 
Totemixio and Exogamy, i, 354. 
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(2) Although nothing eeems more real than the individnal 
with all his selt'Consciousness, there must be some more 
ultimate reality of which he is but a part. A group or 
organization may appear more real than the indiriduals upon 
whom it depends* and who in turn operate through it. But it 
is not a complete or ultimate reality, because it is only part of 
an environment which is indispensable to it, and there are other 
individuals outside it. Moreover, the human group came into 
existence at a relatively late stage in the evolution of the uni* 
verse, and such is the relationship between human and other 
life, and between the organic and the inorganic, that ultimate 
reality must be sought, not in society, the state, or any other 
organization, nor even in mankind (as in some modern tjnpcs of 
ethical religion), but in something of which all that which is 
shown to be ultimately Interconnected forms a part (cf. 5 to (2], 
end). Here, hoo'cver, we have all kinds of convictions, theories, 
and so forth, so that while, on the one side, the self-conscious 
individual has no doubt of his own real existence, it cannot be 
doubtful, on the other side, that there are ultimate realities 
concerning which opinions differ. Hence we may say that (a) 
between the self-conscious individual and the ultimate 
realities there come all the sociological, naturalistic, religious, 
and other conceptions of the place of the Individual In the 
universe, and of the nature of the realities ; and furtherj (b) 
that these supply material for perfectly oblective Investigation. 

(3) Sociological inquiry has already emphasized the indebted- 
ness of the indii'idual to his social environment. Me is bom 
into and grows up In the current thought of his age, and he 
both selects from it and contributes to it as his own body of 
thought develops. But he does not ‘become* a member o! 
society; rather, as an integral part of some larger whole, and 
starting from an inconceivably rudimentary inalviduality, he 
gradually manifests an ever more distinctive and complex self, 
the real value of which depends upon his relation to his fellows. 
17je more conscious and purposeful selection and choice of his 
later years are preceded by a leas conscious procedure, which, 
however, is generally effective and beneficial; and the conscious 
efforts to co-ordinate mental and ph^’slcal activities and to 
prepare for the future follow upon stages where co-ordination 
and preparation have already been at work. The growth is one 
of awareness and consciousness, and of deeper and wider 
realization of existing facts and possibilities. It brings the 
possibility of greater effectiveness, and not only can the in- 
dividual take an objective attitude towards many of hts own 
beliefs and practices, but he can even realize the painful differ- 
ence between an ideal self and that congeries of dispositions, 
convictions, practices, and so forth, wherein he manuesta him- 
self and which he may desire to remedy, improve, or even 
escape. Consequently, one can view the life-nlstory of the 
indb’iduol as a great complex scries of vicissitudes, differing In 
their significance for his development— like the events In the 
history of a country’ ; beneath its manifestations lies the self 
that undergoes development, and the Individual will recognize 
realities profounder tun the most real events of ordinary 
experience. Thus, not only must the individual be regards as 
a part of some larger whole, but the nature of his development 
points to an ‘ultimate’ self underlying all its manifestations, to 
a reality transcending ordlnari' knowledge, and to an increasing 
consciousness of that which is felt to be most essentia! for the 
further progress of the self. The psycholog)’ of the individual 
and that of the social group are not opposed, although the man 
as a distinct individual or os a fraction of society manifests 
himself differently. What is of supreme importance throughout 
is the individual, for he contributes to society, he U for or 
against his environment, he accepts or opposes current ideas, 
and he is a living personality; on the other hand, the society, 
group, or state depends for all effective purposes upon a b^v 
of principles. Ideas, practices, and institutions, and these again 
and again pro^•e tosiand In need of reconsideration and correc- 
tion by the constituent individuals. 

i^. Psychological truth. — (1) Among the in- 
dividual’s states of consciousness are those which 
differ so profoundly from tlie rest that they compei 
some distinctive description. Through them the 
individnal comes to have convictions of ‘ another’ 
world, as distinct from the world of ordinary ex- 
perience of time and space — the empirical world of 
which, however, his knowledge is based only upon 
partial aspects. 'While all ‘ religious ’ and related 
experiences are felt to be entirely different from 
those of 'ordinary’ life and thought, they occur 
interspersed amid the latter, and are interpreted 
and described through them. All the intenser ex- 
periences are typically of the profonndest personal 
significance and of abiding value; they are Wsions 
to be realized, starting-points for further rellexion 
and explanation, and intuitions authoritative for 
subsequent conceptions of the universe. But the 
experiences, viewed broadly, are not all necessarily 
religious, or even beneficial in their results, and 
one may distinguish between similar types of 
psychical state and tlie content — whetlier it belon-s 
to this or the other religion, or has no religious 


characteristics, or is without permanent ethical 
value. Tlirougliout, prior experience and know- 
ledge condition both the content of the new ex- 
perience and the subsequent reflexion wliich elabo- 
rates it. A criticism of the form, expression, or 
content does not necessarily aflect the fundamental 
psychical facts, and between the most intense and 
abnormal states and the normal and healthy ex- 
amples there are many stages, but no impassable 
gulf. Keligious literature abounds in evidence 
which is of the greatest importance for the psychical 
nature of man ; and it emphasizes the fact that all 
tho religious states, whatever their content, are 
natural, integral, and inseparable parts of existence 
and experience. Consequently, the psychological 
investigation of religious and related (msthetio, 
etc.) experience does not find that tlie relationship 
with the divine, the knowledge of liigher truths, 
or the consciousness of a transcending happiness 
or grandeur is on].v for the chosen few ; what is 

{ >5j-chologicaIly applicable to the normal individnal 
las a virtually universal application — for all in- 
dividnals. Indeed, this relationship, especially 
among rudimentaiy and naive religions, is almost 
mechanical (below, § i8 [3]). Nor is this altogether 
unexpected (cf. Mt T’- *'). But this experience of 
a relationship, as also the familiar ideas of God’s 
need of and love for man, must he balanced by the 
recognition that not everj' religions expression or 
practice is effectively religions (cf. v.’'”'-). Keligion'f, 
char.acteristically tends to .set an exceedingly high 
standard of motive, thought, and conduct ; it 
demands an absolutely sincere manifestation of 
the inmost self, and an absence of selfishness and 
guile (cf. 1 Co 13). Hence religion must he re- 
garded 03 involving all that which is profonnder, 
more constructive, and more permanent than all 
the ephemeral, casual, and superficial things of 
life ; it is bound up with a development of person- 
ality which is to be in nil respects ‘whole’ and 
‘ healthy.’ Consequently, to determine the essen- 
tial nature of religion, it is necessary to look 
beneath the surface of men’s beliefs and practices 
and determine what is dynamic. The problems of 
nltimate truth and reality, whether among rudi- 
mentary or among advanced peoples, are .bound 
up witli our knowledge of the depths of human 
personality ; and the familiar religious conriction, 
that n Supreme Power to whom all ‘reality’ is 
known can see into the hearts of men and dis- 
tinguish ‘jrue’ religion, really implies that ideas i 
of a Supreme Power, of Ultimate Keality, and of I 
the underlying self must be essentially inter- I 
connected. The goal of the science of religion is I 
to see religion ns God would see it I 

(2) The religion that is most effective Involves the very depths 
of man’s personality, and inevitably concerns the greatest 
realities which he can conceive. But, nithough the religion ol 
every sincere Individual may be subjectively conclusive, its 
objective value will unhesitatingly be tested 'by the men and 
knowledge of his or oi a later day. The truth of an individual's 
religion cannot therefore be necessarily regarded ns ultimate, 
complete, objective truth. Even the savage can find peace 
and strength in his religion, and fetishes and mascots can be 
psychoiogicaily efficacious. _ But the progress ol knowledge and 
all thought cannot be set aside srith impunity- No religion has 
ever been able to remain aloof from the trend of thought with- 
out suffering the penalty; and, although again and again the 
religion and thought ol some errvironment may be in conflict, 
the recurring periods of harmony have been more signifleant 
for progress. It Is necessary to recognize the persistent 
efliracy and persuasii-eness of religious and other (c.g., super- 
stitious) beliefs and practices, even where they represent a 
knowledge or a mode of thought very different from one’s own. 
Hence, a distinction must be maintained between the funda- 
inentai jrsychical tendencies, underlying convictions, and the 
like — which are proved by the comparative method to recur 
in manifold different forms (cf. S 4 [ 2 ))— and the particular 
forms, arguments, etc., which may no longer retain their old 
validity (of. p. CCO®, n. 1), This is to distinguish between some 
expression and what It is intended to express, and between a 
conviction and the various ways in which it is substantiated 
(c.g., beliefs in a soul, or in a superhuman guardian, or in an 
approaching * new age,’ etc.). 
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Here another important distinction is to be drawn, viz. I 
beUveen that which has a psychological basis in imm^iato ! 
experience and the further secondary more or less logical 
elaboration of it. Thus a genuine belief in the kinship of a 
deity can rest primarily only upon certain experiences which 
seemed to find a natural expression in terms of relationship (cf., 
tlie ‘Fatherhood o! God’). But thej’ are symbolical or 
analogical, and errors mxiltiply whenever the origin of such 
terms is forgotten, and the words, taken in a literalistic manner, 
form the biSis of argument unchecked by resort to the original | 
data of experience. Similarly, the idea of a * Kingdom of ; 
Heaven’ will primarily be justified by psychical facts' (aspira- 
tions, longings, etc.), although it is at once capable of develop- ' 
ment suggested by the experience of earthly kingdoms. The 
words, *the kingdom of God is aithin yon* (Lk IT-ii), represent i 
a profound transition from concrete imageo*, which was open 
to misunderstanding, to a more psj'chological statement, and ' 
this in turn is capable of a certain psychological development 
which, however, can go astray. | 

15. The theory of reality. — (1) On sociological, 
hiological, and even chemical grounds, the indi- 
vidual is in various respects a ‘ part’ of that which 
is greater and more permanent than his growing 
and dying body. Not only do his intuitions and 
convictions testify to some greater and more per- 
raanent reality, but these are the mainspring of 
his life and they take into their service all that we 
call material and physical, and that belongs to 
space and time. The various polytheistic and 
monotheistic convictions of men, like tlie conflict- 
ing religions, philosophical, and other conceptions 
of the universe, indicate either that there are no 
stable or dependable realities or that it is men’s 
convictions and conceptions of the realities that 
vary and develop. Tlie latter is the only rational 
view if there is to be any effort to think coherently 
about the world ; and a distinction must be drawn 
between the ultimate realities and the conceptions, 
formulas, etc., which may be felt to he, the realities 
themselves. Thus, the mystical experience, e.g., 
is felt to he reality itself, although tlie striking 
and conflicting varieties of experience indicate 
that it must he of subjective and not objective 
validity. That variation and development are to 
he expected is shown also by tlie vicissitudes of 
religion, due to individuals who are unable to 
accept what to others has absolute validity, and 
who have convictions whicli are felt to he more 
real than those already current. Human person- 
ality is profonnder than any given system of life 
or thougut, and consequently the soundest theory 
of reality must be based upon the existence of 
(subjective) convictions of reality which obtain 
among men. These and their ^•icissitudes provide 
the material for the most logical theory of reality. 

(2) Explanations, interpretations, theories, and the like all 
imply some notions ol ulfimate reality. Thus, e.y., the popular 
theories of primitive or universal serpent, stone, phallic, or astral 
cults, if taken seriously and rigorously pursued in their implica- 
tions, would have the greatest significance lor all conceptions 
of God, man, and the universe. As a Mnerol rule, even sweep- 
ing theories may seem immediately plausible or absurd, as the 
case may be, but the logical aspects are iniariably complicated, 
and the theoiy will be favoured, because it explains a certain 
number of facts, or condemned, because ol the facts which ore 
ignored or interpreted in some forced manner. Indeed, the 
most absurd theory covers some unimpeachable facts; but, 
when it has once been obtained, evidence is forthaith more or 
less ingeniously twisted to it and it becomes Procrustean, Con- 
cepts,''theories, systems, methods, attitudes, and positions have 
this twofold aspect — their origin in the presence of data which 
have been experienced and must be interpreted and organized, 
and their subsequent opplicntion and employment when the 
data, instead of being used to test or control them, are tested by 
them and viewed or interpreted in their light- This holds good 
of (a) modern theories, beliefs, convictions, concepts, etc., 
which flourish because of the sound elements they contain, and 
are injurious when their origin is forgotten and they hecxirae 
Procrustean ; and (h) those of old, which in like manner must 
have flourished onlj* because of their eflTective elements. 

(3) Of the first importance for the theory of 
realitj’ is the problem of religion and magic. It 
is obvious that any persistence of both must he 
due psychologically to certain effective elements 
(e.gr., subjective satisfaction). But, since magic is 
admittedly impermanent and unprogressive, and 
religion admittedly has had its periods of decay 


and revival, both contain certain ineffective ele- 
ments which, in the case of religion, were not 
irremediable. Both inclnde elements which are 
often st3'led irrational ; and both involve convic- 
tions of man’s relationship with the powers and 
processes of the universe and of the possibility of 
utilizing or of co-operating with them. But magic 
typically involves attitudes of compulsion and 
coercion ; there are processes in the universe which 
are not beyond man’s control ; whereas depen- 
dence and humility are cliaraoteristic of religion. 
Yet the latter are not tlie only notes in religion' 
(cf. § 18 [3]), and there is frequently a hehainonr 
and attitude which can he styled magico-religious, 
being magical in its ‘irrational’ and external 
aspects and religious in its temper and spirit. 
TIius, we find convictions of a really profound 
relationship between man and tlie universe 
which are not confined to crass magic, hut there 
are two fundamentally different attitudes (direct 
coercion or command, or indirect appeal or prayer), 
and, where the contemporary religion and magic 
are in conflict, the latter is tj-pically anti-social 
and indmdnalistio (cf. art. AIaoic [Introductory]). 
Here, magic is felt to be not so much untrue as a 
iVTong liandling of the truth ; and it is regarded as 
irreligions and blasphemous, and is feared and 
dreaded. Consequently the problem of magic and 
religion involves (a) oar own views, both of re- 
ligion and of what is antithetical to it and to 
the progress of society, and (6) our own views of 
causation and reality ; for we rely upon our own 
ideas of the relations between ourselves and the 
universe, and we must assume that the ultimate 
realities are the same everywhere. It follows, 
therefore, that the concept ‘ (5od ’ is fundamental : 
(1) because, from a tlieistic point of view, God is 
the ultimate judge between religion and magic, 
and (2) because, unless we liave definite ideas of 
the ultimate realities and of God’s place in the 
rocesses of the universe, the crassest magic cannot 
e finally estimated — for to hurt a rival by sticking 
pins into an image, and to expect rain by sympa- 
thetic magic or by pray er to a rain-god or a Supreme 
Deity, is to imply a tlieory of some ultimate 
interconnexion and causation, and upon this we 
have to make up onr minds. 

16. The concept ‘God.’ — (1) The value of all 
convictions and theories of God, man, and the 
universe must he at the mercy of the ultimate 
realities themselves, whatever these may prove to 
be ; and this fact obviously conditions all critical 
inquiry. The concept ‘God,’ however it origin- 
ated, both influences and is influenced by concep- 
tions of reality and truth, and the fundamental 
problem concerns the necessity of the concept and 
its content. The theist will naturally accept the 
concept which, however, will tend to control his 
argument and as a rule will be only imperfectly 
analyzed. On the other hand, a procedure which 
seeks to he purely inductive and to construct a 
systematic view of the universe x\tII, if it admits 
the concept, tend to use it illogically and without 
the wealth of significance which characterizes it 
for the theist. All the theories of the origin of 
religion are, therefore, extremely instructive for 
what they both spontaneously concede and implj-. 
They are usually obliged to assume some most 
essential features [e.g., awe, reverence, sacred- 
ness) ; or they confuse what evokes a religious 
feeling with the origin of it. It is meaningless to 
suggest to the_ true theist that his belief in a 
living God originated in the ancestor-worship, 
animism, or aniniatism of the past ; snch a notion 
is part of the fallacious theory of survivals (§ 4). 
However persuasive be the parallels, however 
striking the links between tlieistic and other 
beliefs, the external observer can easily overlook 
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the qualitative differences and the difierent 
* systems * involved in each. The most nidi* 
nientary form of a feature is not thereby the 
origin of rvhat appears in more advanced forms, 
ani the data of totemism suffice to prove that the 
origin of a religion is not so practicable a problem 
as the interpretation of the rudest type of it.* 

(2) The qualitative differences between the 
child’s care for the doll and that of the mother for 
the babe, or between mere affection and genuine 
love, override any attempt to trace an actual linear 
or serial development from lower to higher, or the 
like. No intense or new experience (evoked by 
love, religion, crisis, war, etc.) can be successfully 
imagined, grasped, or calculated before its arrival ; 
love is not a magnified affection, and religious 
experience is sjti generis — save to the outsider. 
All intenser experiences are typically private, 
ineffable, and incommunicable ; and ordinaiy 
language is admittedly a description in lower 
terms. So, in religion the 'Fatherhood of God ’is 
— from a theistic point of view — an_analoric,al ex- 
pression of an experience, and, if it is deymoped in 
a purel3’ literalistic manner, it loses its distinctive- 
ness and is ivithout the elements of development 
and progress. From another standpoint, the term 
might seem to be a construction, a figment, a 
theory, suggested primarily bj’ mundane experi- 
ence. But this will not explain the qualitative 
difference for the theist and the typical system of 
thought in which it appears.’ In other words, the 
concept ‘ God ’ is inexplicable save as the result of 
a growth of consciousness, a realization, an aware- 
nessof thatof which man can find onlj'an imperfect 
and inadequate description. It is only in the 
secondarji stagesof each moment in the process that 
the term is treated as itself an object of knowledge ; 
primarily the concept can be justified only as 
representing a realitj’ of which man Inis come to 
have some conscious experience, and which he has 
been able to express only in a partial and limited 
way. 

It is self-evident that, if we assume tlie exis- 
tence of the rejility wliom man conceives of as 
God, this Supreme Power does not depend upon 
man’s recognition. Wlierover tlie conception 
makes its appearance, it must owe its autliority 
and validity only to the consciousness of something 
distinctive and unique, something not covered by 
other terms ; at the same time, it will be intelli- 
gible only because the new experience is blended 
with what is known and familiar. These are 
among the elements which go towards forming 
man’s idea of God’s transcendence and immanence 
(see § 31). The blend of old and new is significant, 
for, if man is ever to become aw.are of the (objec- 
tivel3’) ultimate realities, his new conceptions 
cannot, for psychological reasons, be absolutel3- 
disconnected from those which lie preriously pos- 
sessed ; the realities to be intelligible cannot be 
absolutely unrelated to the prior experience. 
Finally, the fact that conceptions of God or of the 
ultimate realities have undergone development 
does not justify the supposition that either or botli 
conceptions develop. The objective existence and 
nature of God do not depend upon this or the otlier 
theory or thinker ; on the other hand, the great 
variety of religious beliefs and convictions would 
justify the theistic view that any ‘ divine revela- 
tion ’ must take up the individual as it finds him ; 
it must come ‘ througli the medium of our own 

1 Cf. p. 6G9^, n, L It should be obseired, therefore, that 
although it may be possible to see a certain continuity or 
sequence in data, it does not follow that there has been a simple 
development from any one of them to the next in the series. 

2 A theistic system is not a belief in God pitta a svstem fitted 
to it, but an organic whole ; cf. similarly the problem of the 
origin of totemism (§ 17), and of all else that can be regarded as 
a single unit. 


mental and moral experience and equipment,’ and 
‘this medium fashions its form.’ Consequeiltlv, 
from a purely critical point of view, the reraarlc- 
able variation in men’s beliefs and practices, and 
the impossibility of reconciling many of the 
theistic and non-theistic convictions, make it 
necessary to approach even the profoundest and 
most sacred questions from the human side. 

(3) Without a preliminary survey of some Introductory ques- 
tions it would not be possible to thread a way through the mass 
of fLnta. The ultimate realities touching man, God, and the 
universe must be such that the different conceptions of them 
and their development can be in some measure explained; 
othenvise we Imply innumerable realities and ignore both the 
results of careful comparison and the psychological relationship 
among nil men. The data of religion can be handled methodi- 
cally only on the assumption that there are certain profound 
truths, principles, and realities which are apprehended (o) in 
ways that can be shown to be related to one another, and (6) 
among men W’ho are psychologically more alike than unlike: 
either experience and existence must be entirely irrational or 
some way of organizing and co-ordinating the diverse data can 
be found. The method Is both deductive and inductive. The 
simplest classifications, even the merest beginnings, involve 
postulates and assumptions; all organization of data is due 
partly to prior selectjon—not to chance — and to some view 
which will be replaced later by other and more developed 
views. There is continuous alternation between the ' structure ’ 
or ‘content’ of a standpoint or of an attitude to things or of a 
‘world-view* and the thinrt themselves, between the con{^pt 
and its material, between the theory and the facts it embraces, 
between the method and the evidence it handles, between the 
vision of the goal and the method of reaching it. Neither 
member of each pair remains unchanged, Man has a conscious- 
ness, an awareness, a mode of experiencing, which Is capable of 

S rogressive development; and in the history of religion we 
Iscem the vicissitudes of men’s conceptions of what to them 
were the supreme ultimate realities. Just as data cannot be 
handled unless we are given methods of classification, postu- 
lates, etc., so we cannot ‘construct* or ‘ invent* conceptions of 
reality, but must test, verify, and develop those which we find 
already in our possession, and which, such as they are, are the 
result of past experience. And, so long as the be^ description 
of reality depends upon men, and personal experience and con- 
victions control both men’s life and thought and their attitudes 
to one another, so long roust a critical innuiry seek the road to 
reality in their conceptions of reality and in human personality. 

III. The ELE 31 EKTS OF nELiGioy,^—iy, Totem 
and other names.— (1) For the classilication of the 
‘elements* of religion it is nece-ssar^* to observe 
the psycliological identity of all religions, includ- 
' ing even totemism, and the general similarity of 
the psychological, the historical, and tlie otlier 
factors in their development. Especially signifi- 
cant is the close connexion between theistic re- 
ligion and totemism and all other cults or religions 
which are not theistic. The explicitly theistic 
convictions, when they enter the history of religion, 
produce, os in the history of the individual, a 
genetic dev’elopment of thought, and not a stage 
entirely unrelated to its predecessor; and this 
allows the conclusion that theistic religious experi- 
ence is not to be entirelj’ separated from other 
religious experience. The theistic convictions 
undoubtedly cause a profoimd development, and 
there is no donbt a reshaping of the world of 
beliefs and practices. But there is none the less a 
genetic relation between earlier and later stages, 
and, consequently, it does not appear that the 
ultimate reality which we call ‘ God ’ was isolated 
from the consciousness in which He had not before 
been expl icitly present. That is to say, it is a devel-'- 
opnient in the human consciousness which — how- ' 
ever caused — is the fundamental fact, and this « 
conclusion is of vital signilicance for all interpreta- ] 
tion of religion, especially on the ‘ lower’ lev'els (cf. I 
§§ 16 [2], 24 [1]). Totem-groups naturally owe their ^ 
unity to the implicit or explicit recognition of 
principles and ideas which make for unity. The 
1 Although this division of the subject forms the real inductive 
starting-point, there must be preliminary Ideas of method, 
classification, and so forth, otherwise (aa can be seen from the 
conflicting results of the application of the ‘comparative 
method*) the eridence cannot be critically handled (see J 16 [3]). 
Here, only the merest outline can be represented, and further 
reference must be made to the worlos of Tjior, lYazer, Toy, 
Durkhelm, etc., and, for 5| 17 ff. in particular, to the artt. 
Houxess, Tabc. 
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totem is the einhlem, limine, hvmhol, or liiik j it 
is more then tliu more miinmf or iilnnt species, 
and its value lies in the mcanin},' tlml it has for 
the proup, in tlio system of heliefs ami practices 
of which it is the centre. Thoiiph it lias l)ccn 
denied tliat totemism is a religion, it is nndeni- 
ahly on the l)ordcr-line, and tliere are variations 
sueli that, in Samoa, e.p., the totems aro almost, if 
not quite, gods.' No single element by itself is a 
proof of totemism ; e.p., animni names alone have 
no weight. The point lies in tlie context or 
system of thought, even a.s any given name com- 
pounded with Ihial or Neho docs not necc‘>sariiy 
prove tlie existence of a contemporary belief in 
those gods. 

TIjc that totemltm fircr«ft IhMwijh ft literal Intrr* 

prcUtlon of tiiclnvhori^**!, f.vnil>ollral, or »tmlhr rjauie«, or that 
w» ftjilmal or I'Ufti niokoatne wan Ihe orl;rlti, (lews not rxj»Uln 
the organic of c«U. Tliii cmphaflron 'the 

u?na! ravner rujwri'tltlotJ whle)» J'IacoiirJI folk In uo**!*^ rtij»;wrf 
with the ohjecl from whlrh ihclrnnrnn arc t!er!vetl.*3 lJut It 
l>ep( the qtJrttlon ; for ft tiftinr cotild originate totanlam onlv 
provldetl we prant the psycholoyicnl anil olhrr fftclor* tvhlcn 
ftwaU explanaUon—vlt the inrintn" of 'fUperMtltlon,* •tnytllc,* 
find * rapiort.* What It IrnporUnt, however, it the lununiptlon 
that ft tviitem can come Into exMence at alouml, flm-e the fart 
cf Ita I'^lnfT a airtcm, and the prenenre of many trntdatlon* of 
toteml'm, as ftl<o the cion*? parallrllfm l>clnrcTi It and other 
cult*, tell Rjalii'it the view tliat It can l)C explalm‘<t by pointing: 
inereiv to a particular elctnent (vlr, ifie name) and not by 
rejcanling Uic cult m an oivanlc whole.* 

(2) In incl the nnmes of totems nsunily function 
similarly to those in oilier types of cults. Kor (o) 
not only will ii particular stocl; of names often lie 
rcscrvcil for the memhers of a totem-group, hut (h) 
sometimes tlie names refer to the totem, ns truly 
ns compounds of .Inli(wclil, Bimi, or Nclio indicate 
some sort of relationsiiip between llic god and tlic 
jxioplc.* Sometimes it is a solemn duty to keep 
the names in use, for otlicrwise tlie totem will feel 
neglected and lie angry- Sometimes a native on 
lying down or rising up will murmur the name of Ills 
totem, wliicli is helicvcd to Ik: helpful only to tliose 
wlio belong to the particular group. Again, the 
name of a totem must not he spoken heedlessly, or 
it is referred to indirectly j tiius the M'nrrnmunga 
of Australia tell of a lingo world-stinko wldcli is 
not called by its proper name, liecauso to mention 
it too often would cause lliem to lo'o control 
over it, and the reptile ^eould come and cat 
tiicin nil. 

(3) Clianictcristic cverywiicre nro not merely 
tiie associations of tiie name of rcvcrc<l or sacred 
objects, and what tlic}’ Iwlokcnor presage {nomcn, 
om(n), hut also llio claims iiivolveil wlicn names 
arc conferred or assumed (‘Name sjiclls claim'). 
Tlic name indicates the known, and tlierc is a 
common tcndenc 3 ’ to identifj’ the name with that 
for wliieli it stand.s, to connect the name and the 
nature of a tiling. So it is tlml clmnge of name 
often suggested or indicated clmiigc of nature or 
personniit}’, or a now stage in tlie liistory of nn 

' Tl:!s is only to be expeetcii, for, where we Und the earliest 
stApe of wliat we ft^ree to imll ' rcliKlon' (or 'ethics,* § iS (ip, 
the distinctive features wili aii]war in an cnvironnient which 
admitted of the dcvelojimcnt, and, as is the case wlicrever the 
necessity for a new concept apjwars, there must be a combina* 
tion of the old and the distinetivciv new. 

r Andrew Lane, in g/fru xxvli. SO, Sfcrft of th€ Tofem, 
leondon, ipoi, pp. 121, 120. 

3 This reliance upon singie elcnicnts and not upon their con- 
text or their sj-stem Is a coininon cause of iallaeious argu* 
tnenl, wlien tlie comparative method ts uncritically employed. 
Ci. also the erroneous view that theism orieiiiates lu tlie sujier* 
addition of the belief in a God (aiiove. p. C7e», n. eg For the 
•birth ’ of systems ci. tlic sudden rise of cikon cults (r.o., A. J. 
21. Wacc, AnnafSo/ Archcrnlo^y end Anthropoltygi/, Liverpool, 
1010, ili. 22 n.), of new rcllelous culta in Ilritisli New Guinea 
(E, W, 1'. Chlniiery and A. 0. lladdon, [IJ xv, (10171 44Srr.), 
of new castes in India (with an entire caste system), ol cults of 
delfierl men in India and cisewiicrc, and the strange cult around 
the ideas of Fatlierland, l.lbcrty, and Reason at the French 
Revolution (I>nrkhcim, p, 214). 

4 For (a) and (fi) respectively sec FVazer, Totemism und gxo* 
oamy. 11. 313, 473, ill. IS, 329, 800, and 1. 68 !., IL 473 lil. 34 f., 
i7, 101 1., 272. 
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intliviiiiml or n jilacc.' Ah indicating a claim, the 
name is tlio written Bymliol or murk representative 
of tlio osvner. A name will he kept secret lest an 
enemy Iiy knowing it sliould liave power over tlie 
lioidcr of it ; and the greater tlio owner, tlio more 
potent tlio name and tlio greater tlic need for care. 
To name tlio dead i.i to bring tlicm vividly liefore 
one ; lienee tlie names of venerated and sacred 
licingH, as also of Imrmful and evil ones, may not 
be used freely. Tlio customs arc psycliologically 
quite intelligihlo. Consequently, tlie names tlmt 
Imvo valued or treasured associations, tlmt mean 
mncli, are ncitlicr to lie ipiored or forgotten nor 
nsed cnrelcsslj' and Iiccdlcsslj-. Two transitions 
are possilde : the one is to keep tlic name secret, 
to avoid it, to re|ilnco it hj’ nnollier wlilcli will 
not imvo the old psycliical force ; in tliis way it 
falls out of use, or it is rct.siiied among the few, 
or it Ima a iimgical value — it is sclf-elicctivc, 
automatic ; the otlier iimkas tiie name too 
familiar and robs it of its earlier worlli. Two 
Riages enu therefore bo rccngmir.ed — one wliere n 
name is eHiictivo on psychological grounds, as 
being jiart of n system of interconnected feelings 
and ideas, and the otlier wlicro it is becoming or 
lias liciiimo isolated and barren, witli little or none 
of tlio former ]isvclitilogieal, social, and intellectual 
significance. I'lie latter stage is evidently in- 
eH'octivo and impermanent, wliorcas tlic fonner 
imi«l Imve recurred from time to time; for, 
wbcllicr tliD name stands for wlmt is visilile (e.y., 
tiie totem species) or for the invisible (the distant, 
the ilcnd, a spiritual deity, etc.), it lias an cIVectivc 
value only liccause of tlie apjirojiriato fceliiigB or 
ideas wliicli it evokes. The first stage, tlien, is 
CHSCiitiat for all jirajp-esfiivc development. 

(4) Tftbtii aralnui liytklny at or tovifJilojr thlnpi arc rarelj* 
aj'pllcTible If) b»?ou»e lb*? 8j>vc‘rt In ^rcnerally eoamion ; 

Imi tbry apply to tb<* objccla or vcrntln tuftl In Ibf totem culL. 
nvcf>‘wh'?rf ihrrf! ftrr eacrwl wlifrh may not !m> becfl- 

Ie».'5y parr<l al or handltd Just as a racrM name call* up lljal 
towbirb It rrfiT* {i.f. typically, the rtallly ll^elf. at 11 Is tnpre* 
beinb-tl), to objrcls an? lartrrvl anti cflcctlve btrauie ol the 
atwiatlonv. Tlnn** rillwi, tfonr* of eftlnu, etc., are uted for 
fna;:Ic ; and part** ol a inanV IkmIv. or even hit sliAflow or foot- 
print, arc ff yanlnl m r*w*titially i»lm*e!f.* If, on the one hand, 
an object mty Io<e Its rancllly (cf. the rlcIw»Uutlee of the bull* 
roarer and of rocrctl on the other hand ► an object that 

h trcateil ft* nacrctl appear* a* an organic part of an entire rltOt 
cult, or svTitcjn. 

i8. The sacred relationship. — (1) Psj'cliologi- 
call 3 ', tlie snerednesK of things (names, visible 
olijccLs, etc.) is akin to the nalnrnl dclicacj' where 
one’s treasured souvenirs and memories are con- 
cerned, where one’s inmost personaliti' is felt to 
lie at stake, and wlicre llierc are ideas wliicli are 
neither to Im ohliternlcd or forgotten nor treated 
with familiarity and tactlessness. Tlie fear of 
gnr.ing liccdlcssh’ upon sacrcrl objects aiiplics also 
to parliunhir imfividuals (priests, kings) who must 
ho kcjil in seclusion hconuse of the tnliiis,’ The 
OT, in Inm, illiintralcs tlio real danger felt in 
being in the presence of n divine H'ing. The 
psj'cliological foundation tlirougliout is similar ; 
tlicre are some tilings wliicli are too closelj' iiound 
up with ideas of ultimate rcalitj’ ard personalitj’ 
to liL-liglitl^' Imudled, or even to ho treated ohjeo- 
tivclj' — the thouglit and the rcalitj' fuse into one.* 
That ‘the pure in Iieart slmll Beo(jod’(cf. Lk 6*) is 

* Htncc the Idea cf chanyin}; a name In onler to chanyc the 
personality find* a concrete partillel in the custom of chanyinR 
clothe* In time* of crista (see \\\ U. IlaJllday. DSA xvl. [U»00- 
10}2lli ff.), Tlie tendency noted alfovo Onds lU pamllcl In the 
Idirher (conceptual) development of thought when thought or 
deacriptlon 1* confuacd with actual existence or realltv. 

* Cf, the evidence collected by Fraier, Gf>\ pt. 1., thf MafjU 
Artf L 174 ff. ; pt. II., Taboo and the I*/^U of Soul, London, 
mi, pp. 77 ff., 258 ff. 

« Cf. 0/P, pt. Ih, Taboo, ch*. 1., Iv. % 1. 

* Cf. Emerson, In Ids essay on Intellect : ' I would put myself 
In the attitude to look In the eye an abatmet truth, and I can- 
not. I blench and wlthdrawon this side and on that. I seem to 
know what he meant who Bald, N** man can ace Ood taco to face 
and live.' 
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the complement of tne fear of an Isaiah (Is 6’), and 
the convictions herein involved are quite inexpli- 
cable unless they were based upon certain intense 
experiences and endorsed througiiout the ages by 
those who had similar types of experience and 
could realize their validity. The evidence natur- 
ally varies in significance and spirituality. From 
totemism and upwards purificatory ceremonies on 
all solemn occasions abound. Among rudimentary 
and simple people the practices are extraordinarily 
concrete : fire, water, abrasion, scarification, 
change of clothing, etc., prepare the individual for 
the sacred ceremony. So, too, guilt is treated as 
something physical or material, to be washed away, 
removed by an emetic, or dispatched upon a scape- 
goat. The data represent a pre-etnical rather 
than an ethical stage. What we call ‘ ethical ’ was 
not born in a day (cf. p. 673*, n. 1) ; and practices 
which were purely external could have no psychical 
or subjective efficacy. Kitual can be accompanied 
by its appropriate psychical, moral, or spiritual 
accompaniment, and can readily lose it ; and the 
difference is between an apparently magical (or 
rather magico-religious) rite and a purely magical 
one (§ IS [3]). Of the two, the former and not the 
latter can permit progressive development.* The 
apparent edification, the psychical transitions from 
femings of fear, grief, or unworthiness to those of 
relief, forgiveness, and the like, and the persistence 
of the rites in practical social groups are incom- 
prehensible unless the data are treated as entirely 
bona fide and rational within their limits. It is to 
be noticed that the purificatory and similar cere- 
monies are for practical purposes, when great 
values are at stake, and the welfare of the people 
is concerned. They have the effect of producing 
or strengthening a certain psychical state, a desired 
relationship j and, in point of fact, genuine feeling 
of confidence and security recur even among rudi- 
mentary religions in the midst of strange and 
apparently quite irrational tabus. 

(2) Even the totem is supposed to help and succour the clans- 
men who respect It, and the individual totems or spirit-guardians 
are ready to strengthen those who own them. The help may be 
ol a very general character, or the beliefs may be shaped by the 
attributes of the object: thus the eagle gives keen eight, and 
the bear gives strength — but the bear is slow and clumsy, and 
hence the proWgS may suffer 1 The central object of the 
religious feelings and beliefs will thus stimulate thought ; hence 
it is possible to consider separately (a) its objective nature, 
character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc.), and 
(b) the feelings, needs, and psychical nature of the worshipper 
' (see 531 [4]). Throughout there is a reliance upon some ex- 
plicit source or centre of definite or indefinite efficacy ; and it is 
not unrelated to the perfectly vague and implicit reliance upon 
'something’ in the universe which will respond to the fiung-out 
curse, the earnest adjuration, and the resort to lot or divination 
(cf. 5 s 9 (Ij). IVhether the indiridual has explicit conrictions 
or no, and hoivever they may be shaped, the underlying ideas 
are essentially similar in spite of their profoundly different 
shapes and their effects upon his intellectual development. 

(3) Especially noteworthy is the intuitive idea 
of reciprocal relationship ; the evidence is strong 
enough to suggest the do vt des formula of 
sacrifice (o.r.). Yet the idea of a mutual under- 
taking whicli may seem a veritable bargaining 
(cf. in the Si^veda ; also Jacob’s vow [Gn 28™'*-]) is 
not necessarily so crude and unethical as it.may 
appear (cf. the ideas in the Deuteronomic threats 
and rewards— e.p., Dt 28 f.). But the conception 
of a god as unswerving and unalterable is the 
parting of the ways for religion and for magic. 
There are convictions of a certain uniformity, and 
a free response (cf. Mt 7*'-), which make the 
promises of relirion a free gift to ‘everyone that 
thirsteth’ (Is 5?), and a reward for importunity 
(Lk II'"*). In striking contrast to the tendencies of 
the tabu to maintain a gulf between the sacred 

I Intermediate steps in the advance are illustrated when the 
rites are explicitly associated with appropriate sentiments; cf. 
He 10—, and the S)Tiac storj' of the woman who in the cere- 
monial washing cleansed her thoughts also (F. 0. Burkitt, 
/iupAem/a and the Goth^ London, 1913, p. 166). 


and the profane is the respectful friendliness, or 
the eas5-, confident, and even naive behaviour, as 
reflected, e.ff., in popular stories in the OT 
(Abraham [Gn 15®], iloses [Ex 3"*], Gideon 
fjg 6**- ***• ®], Hezekiah [2 K 20®]). The child- 

like attitude in all its phases — good and bad— has 
parallels in personal rSigion and mysticism, and 
stands in the strongest contrast to the attitudes of 
subservience, humility, resignation, and submissive 
faith. So, in the Ol' itself, quite opposed to tlie 
spirit of the popular narratives in question is the 
Deuteronomio teaching which sternly forbids man 
to ‘tempt’ the Deity {i.e. put Him to the test).) 
The data are exceedingly instructive, especially 
when viewed in tlieir historical development, 
because (a) the attitude to all that is delicate, 
intimate, and sacred readily passes from naive, 
free innocence to an attitude that is blameworthy 
— in this manner a relationship with one who is 
felt to be pS3'chically superior can pass through 
familiaritj- to one with loss of respect ; and (5) the 
institutional religion, like all organized thought, 
has commonly to restrain a certain individualism 
which from being markedly individualistic becomes 
extreme, antinomian, and irreligious.’ 

19. Ideas of imitation and identification. — (1) 
Signs, symbols, and tatu-marks can be used, like 
names, to indicate relationship, claim, or posses- 
sion ; and they are eflective, provided they have 
an appropriate meaning and call up the required 
feelings and ideas. The symbol which stands for 
the totem, spirit, or god may_ be carved upon 
weapons, boundary-stones, utensils, etc., to signify 
the presence of a protective being, to warn off the 
evil-doer, and so forth. The sj-mbol may even be 
cut or painted upon individuals, or the latter may 
wear skins, helmets, etc., to representor symbolize 
the totem, spirit-guardian, or other protective 
power. \Vliether we find a realLstio imitation or a 
symbol more or less conventional or no longer 
intelligible, the individual is very closely associated 
with a being who, however superior, stands in an 
intimate personal relationship with him. In war, 
e.g., the wooden images of dead ancestors may be 
invoked or taken into the fight ; and there may be 
an appeal to old heroes or to war-gods (who are 
sometimes deified heroes). But, when the warrior 
in some wav imitates his protective genius, there 
is a virtual identity — the warrior does not fight 
for his god, but vnlh or rather as his god. Some- 
times the totem is painted on the dead, or other- 
wise associated with the corpse — a fitting climax 
when the individual and his totem are supposed to 
be of tbe same ‘substance,’ and the man is bom of 
the totem stock. Even in totemism there is a 
certain identity of nature of man and his totem, 
together with the realization of a difference, and 
this co-existing ‘ immanence ’ and ‘ transcendence ’ 
faithfully reflects feelings of the paradoxical rela- 
tionship between what we call the ‘human’ and 
the ‘ sacred ’ or ‘ divine.’ 

(2) The various imitative practices occur in com- 
memorative ceremonies {e.g., where dead ancestors 
are supposed to be present) ; but of far greater 
interest are those which represent needs or wants 
and their fulfilment. There are mimetic cere- 
monies to eft'ect cures, to bring rain, to further the 

* Cf. Driver’s note on Dt 6*8 in ICC, 

* Psychologically, and apart from any theory of ultimate 
realities, it is eiitnificant that human personality develops, in 
relifpon, as in human life, where great values are concerned. A 
path has to be found between (a) utter familiarity, with the loss 
ol the earlier recognition of one's ow-n psychical inferiority, and 
( 6 ) feelings of aioolness, remoteness, and ol the gull between 
the self and another self ; see § 31 (3) Just as sacred objects 
are to be named, seen, or handled only with respect, so in 
religion there is an experience of a relationship which has to be 
treated similarly, and, although the relationship has human 
analogies, yet it is charoctenstically more vital than any in 
ordinary human life. 
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charm involves ideas of self-sufficiency and com- 
pulsion, and of a mechanism which has only to he 
set working, whereas the prayer primarily means 
a call upon the inner self, ancl is typically a com- 
munion with or an appeal to a Superior Power. 
But from the e-vplicit prayer to a Heavenly Father 
for the daily bread there cannot be isolated the 
deeply-felt earnest wish, as when the Gold Coast 
negro cries : ‘ Heaven ! grant that I may have 
something to eat this day.’ On the one side is the 
psychical nature of man, whose appeal is formu- 
lated to a sacred being who either is the centre of 
a systematized body of thought or is perfectly 
vague and nnsystematized ; and on the other side 
is the question of the ultimate realities — whether 
the prayer or wish has any effect save upon the 
man himself, his courage, conlidence, etc., and 
whether a Supreme Power pays heed to the appeal, 
he it systematized or vague. Moreover, the 
earnest prayer or wish cannot he severed from 
the earnest behaviour which requires or manifests 
needs to be satisfied. Tliat prayer easily decays 
and becomes the spell, charm, or magical formula 
is well known in tlie histo^ of religion ; the effi- 
cacy is then thought to lie in the expression itself, 
as apart from the psychical state which is typical of 
prayer. This primary psychical aspect of prayer 
IS fundamental, and it is instructive to observe 
among rudimentary peoples indications of it in 
practices of an apparently magical character.' 
Under the stress of emotion men help out their 
ideas with gestures, and there is always a ten- 
dency for feelings and ideas to realize themselves 
in action ; children commonly ‘ play ’ at that which 
impresses them (see p. 675*, n. 3). So it is that 
upon the lower levels of mankind there are mimetic 
rites for explicit needs, whereas on the higher 
levels there will be explicit prayers, and also a 
recognition of explicit powers to whom an appeal 
can he made. But all earnest, sincere activity is 
purposive, implying wants and aims, and the 
growth of knowledge and the development of 
religion are marked by better conceptions of the 
necessary factors and means to achieve success. 
Heuce we can scarcely sever genuine purposive 
activity and a prayer for some effective actirity. 

Sooner or later the need is felt of some theory of reality to 
connect, rationally, human activity and the processes nt work 
in the universe. The vicissitudes of thought — the periods of 
scepticism and ol credulity, ol doubt and of faith— do not aUect 
the underlyinj' realities, whatever they may prove to he ; and 
w’hat is imi^Iied in religious, magical, scientific, and philosophy 
cal conceptions points, not to many different realities, but to 
different and even contradictory apprehensions of one reality 
or sj-stem of realities. It is because the religious conceptions 
claim to be the nearest to truth, and because the consequences of 
an infelt conviction are so potent, that serious differences 
between religious and non-religious conceptions ate (eared or 
resented ; and indeed the history of religion from the rudest 
tjTes upwards proves that these differences are >ital for the 
progressive development of life and thought (see S f.). 

21. Ideas of soul and spirit. — (1) A survey of 
the whole field of religion brings to light two 
fundamental conrictions or, rather, presupposi- 
tions: (a) there are ideas of agency, causation, 
activity, or function in the universe, such that man 
can enter into relationship ^rith the eflective pro- 
cesses and utilize them ; (6) man is more than the 

Study of Comp. Rel., New York, 1903, pp. 1S9-174 ; R. B. 
ilarett, The Threshold of Religioi\i^ London, 1914, p. 6Sf. 

1 E.g.t in one case a mimetic rite is employed when a w’oman 
desires a child and a father ol a family is called in to offer up a 
prayer (Babar Archipelago). But, while this is magico-religious 
rather than magic, elsewhere we hear of a similar rite but no 
explicit prayer or appeal is recorded {GD\ pt. i., The Magic 
Arty L 72; Hartland, Primitive Paternity y i. 139 ff.). To con- 
clude that whether the latter is really pure magic or not 
depends on the record of the obser\’er is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. For aH critical inquiry the issue concerns the psychical 
state (which determines whether we are to style the evidence 
magical or not) and our view of the ultimate realities— in other 
words, (1) what is the rite in the eyes of God? and (2) how 
much efficacy is there in it, according to our omi conception of 
tbs universe (cf. §§ xs (3J, 3 a [4])? 


sensible body ; there is a part which is separable, 
which can leave the body temporarily (a common 
explanation of dreams, fainting, illness), is not 
annihilated at death, may go far away or remain 
in the old haunts, or may enter another body, or be 
reborn.* These ideas overlap : the ideas of a soul 
or of some non-bodily part of man are extended 
and refer to the life after death and the unseen ; 
and the ideas of power or causation are connected 
with powerful individuals (especially dead ancestors 
and heroes), saints, spirits, deities, and powers of 
nature. 

But the Ideas are never consistent, nor are the categories dis- 
tinct. Life, feeling, consciousness, mind, spirit, and soul are 
confused ; and phj*siologicaI, psychological, ajsthetic, theologi- 
cal, and other points of view are unreflectiveli* mingled. Tlje 
progress of differentiation marks the progress of obsen-ation 
and classification. The ‘spiritual’ part of man may be thought 
of as a double, material, minute, and ethereal, or it may be 
identified with certain parts or constituents of the body. 
Modern Western thought, with its attempt to distinguish the 
material from the non-material, goes beyond the common concep- 
tionof bodyandspiritasagrosser and afinermaterial .2 But it in 
turn is scarcely consistent when It distinguishes at the same time 
mind and matter, living and non-living, organic and inorganic. 
Consequently, it is impossible to determine clearly the Ideas of 
those whose thought is not the same as ours, the more especi- 
ally as our modern categories are confused ana not co-ordinate<L 
It IS sufficient to observe that everywhere It is possible to dis- 
tinguish systematically some A and non-A {e.g.y organic and 
inorganic), but every separation of an A and a B (e.f/., the living 
and the dead, body and mind) invariably raises the question 
whether the two are rightly kept apart or are to be related and 
regarded as different forms of some one underlying aubstance.s 

(2) Ideas of soul and spirit are not to be treated 
as ‘ anridvals,’ tliough special beliefs and practices 
may be traced liistorically (§ 4 [2]). There is a 
tendency to accept the ideas and to justify them — 
e.g,, by reference to dreams, of which, however, 
only those will he cited which are actually in 
harmony with the predisposition. Much also 
depends on the extent of the indiridunl’s experi- 
ence and knowledge hy which he is able to dis- 
criminate between the waking liours and the 
dreams, or any unusual subjective experiences [e.g., 
•ghosts’) which may seem to have objective reality. 
The ordinary familiar theories of the ‘oripn’ ol 
the ideas do not account for the great social and 
intellectual systems with which they are organi- 
cally interwoven, and which could not in any case 
be based upon isolated ideas or dream-expenences 
(cf. Durkneim, pp. 56-60, 263). Moreover, no 
theory of the spiritual world can be considered 
satisfactory wliich applies solely to a particular 
a^e, land, or sect ; and n careful distinction must 
ahvays be drawn between the particular ideas 
under consideration and the common psychological 
a.spects which indicate that the essential features 
of the ideas of soul and spirit are logically a 
priori. 

(3) All the world over there are many words to 
denote a power manifested in special or general 
forms, material or other, whether in human, 
animal, or ‘ nature ’ plienomena.' The Melanesian 
term mana [g.v.) is often used typically by modern 
writers ; hut, while this more especially restricts 
the power to one originally manifested in human 
activity, other terms are not necessarily limited in 
this way (cf. our use of [Holy] Spirit and Power). 
The words are characteristically applied (a) to 
what has an emotional effect, exciting surprise, 
wonder, marvel, admiration, reverence, and awe ; 

' As is quite intelli(jibie, it is especially when an individua' 
has been powerful or famous that the continuance of his 
presence and effectiveness is commonly and quite spontaneously 
assumed. 

s Cf. media)%'al ideas of a more or less material soul (Telesio 
Bacon) ; cf. also the Jainist views above, vol. ni. p. 4GS. 

s Cf. the controversies between the dualistic and monistic 
sj'stems, and the relation between polytheism and monotheism. 

s See especially A. E. Crawley, The Idea af the Soul. London, 
1909; E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, do. 1914, pp. 36-160; 
I. Ktnj, The Development of Religion. New York, 1910, ch. vi. ; 
Marett, Threshold of Religion, np. is, 120 ff.; Durkheim, p. 
' 19211. ; J. E. Harrison, Themis, chs. Ui. and iv. 
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and (S) to the unusual, iminessivo, striking, and 
inexplicable examples of all kinds of causation. 
Religious, non-religions, and magical aspects are 
interwoven ; and everywhere the tendency is to 
dillerentiations (religions, moral, resthetic, physical) 
which depend upon the current tradition, know- 
ledge, and stock of categories. The psychological 
aspect of this ‘ power ’ is more primary than the 
logical, and this is illustrated, e.17., when a real 
(psychological) reverence for the Sabbath leads to 
tabus wherein the (logical) question enters whether 
such-and-such an act does or does not break the 
Sabbatli.i There is an a priori readiness to recog- 
nize a mysterious or profound can.se or activity 
outside the run of ordinary e.xperienee ; increase 
of knowledge may seriously disturb the beliefs, by 
making the activities ‘natural,’ but a distinction 
must be drarni between the psychological tenden- 
cies and the particular beliefs which prevail. 
Hence, theories of naturism and the like do not 
really explain origins, but only show how the 
religious ideas could be engendered and brought 
to the birth. In like manner, theories of the trans- 
ition from polytheism to monotheism, or (as can 
be suggested in the case of India) to pantheism, 
overlook the important fact that the recognition 
of a number of phenomena which can be classed 
together and given one name, because they are 
similar in some one respect (e.y., as being gods or 
spirits), logically implies an apprehension of some 
underlying undifferentiated unity. It seems im- 
possible for the observer to draw any line objec- 
tively, save with the help of some prior presupposi- 
tions, and consequently it is necessary to admit 
the prevalent and normal apprehension of some 
‘ power,’ or the like, the nature or quality of which 
is realized only when it is identified, and that on 
the basis of current categories and in accordance 
with current thought — mthough the very act of 
categorizing or naming shapes the apprehension 
and interpretation and gives it a form. And, 
while continued comparison of the data of religion 
tends to weaken the barriers between the manifold 
manifestations of mana, etc., it is solely through 
the categories, differentiations, and distinctions 
that the progress of knowledge is possible, even 
though the underlying unity be ignored from time 
to timo." 

22. Life and death. — Among other ideas which 
are pre.supposed and which rule and control human 
activity, conscious and unconscious, is especially 
that of the persistence or continuity of the indi- 
vidual. No rational description can be given of 
oneself or of others withoiit implying it, even 
though the arguments which are conclusive proofs 
of existence after death to one man may make no 
impression on another whose personal experience 
and Ixidy of thought are different. But the con- 
viction, instead of being distinctively ‘religious,’ 
is one taken up by religion, regulated by it, and 
sometimes even abused. The firm conviction that 
death is merely the gateway into another realm, 
or that the individual cannot escape some sort of 
continuity of existence, is not in itself religious ; 
it has justified barbaric cruelty and irrational 
practices, and in India religion is devoted partly 
to remedying the evils of rebirth. The wide pre- 
valence of initiation or of baptism ceremonies 
illustrates the tendency to prepare the individual 

1 The Dakota Indians, u'ho believe that the mysterious whirl- 
wind must be endowed with ttakendat proceed to associate 
with it analoj;ou3 jjhenomeua— the fluttering moth, and 
the buJTfUo bul! parsing the earth and throwing up dust in the 
air (I. King.pp. 139!., IGl). 

- Differentiation tends to obscure the logical unit^' which Is 
more obvious (a) on rudimentary levels of society, (6) in particu* 
lar psychical states (concentration, mysticism, etc.), and (c>as 
aresuitof any stringent comp.'irison o! the manifestations; but 
it does not follow that there was or is In existence an absolutely 
undifferentiated unity (c!. similarly p. CGG», n. 3). 


for a life of ^vhich bodily existence is only the 
prelude. Here the crttcial point is not death, but 
the ceremony during his lifetime when the indi- 
vidual becomes an jntef^ral part of an enduring 
body — the group, brotherhood, society, clinrch.* 
The persistence of the individual is felt to be in 
some way ensured by becoming part of a larger, 
tangible, or intelligible unit. Who dies if his 
country lives? Nou% death is the occasion of 
feelings of grief and distress (significantly rare, 
however, among the dying), of peace and sublimity, 
of doubt and uncertainty. Moreover, the life 
after death is also a matter of perfect assurance 
(allowing, among rudimentary and barbaric 
peoples, horrible sacrifice and callousness), and 
even nn astonishing self-complacence (as being one 
of tlie ‘elect,’ and so forth). Again, the ‘next* 
life has often been regarded as eBscntially a replica 
of the present, so that even gods and men are 
thought to enjoy only a Hniiteu existence and not 
an eternal one. Tims, everj’where psychological 
and logical factors intermingle in the history of 
the ideas ; but those which represent the apprehen- 
sion of a qualitativclf/ dillerent state are in every 
respect more vital than those which view the other 
world as a mere ‘super ’•world. Indeed, the fact 
of some qualitative difference alone explains the 
analogical character of tlie results of the intuitions, 
experiences, and feelings. It would be impossible 
to attempt a rational description of man unless 
there were fundamental psychical facts which 
transcend the ordinary* conceptions of ‘this’ world. 
Conceptions of ‘another* or the ‘next* world are 
inexplicable unless man is already in touch with a 
larger existence, and unless ‘this* world, as he 
understands and describes it, is the empirical 
description of some part, phase, or aspect of a pro- 
founder reality the fnll comprehension of which 
transcends human mental processes.® 

aj. Synopsis of the evidence.— <1) It Is a common belief that 
the * 80 «J' (vitol principle, etc.) can be, temporarily at least, 
Bcparable from the body ; it can depart when a man dreams or 
is Ul ; it can be lost, enticed, or stolen (GB^^ pt. II., Taboo^ cb. 
ll.). It can also be transferr^ ; hence the common idea of the 
‘external soul,’ where a man believes himself to be secure as 
long os the * soul ’ is hidden or guarded In some safe, remote, or 
unknown spot pt. vil., Ualdtr the Bfaniifult U. 95-278). 
The idea is akin (a) to the belief that one's name may be 
i\'r5tten, or a piece of one’s person (f.i;., hair) or property left, 
in some holy place as an essential part of oneself ana for one’s 
welfare, (t) to the conviction (on a higher level of Uiougbt) that 
the sou) c.*ui be entrusted to a saint or deity or be In his care 
(see a curious fonn of this in 1 S Moreover, a man’s life 

may be intimately connected with a tree, which becomes nn 
•index’ or ‘sign’ of life, indicating his strength, weakness, or 
death ; or, again, the weakling maj* be symbolically united with 
a tree to thereby something of its strength and vigour, 

(2) Trees, like animals, plants, and even Inanimate objects, 
may be ascribed a ' soul ’ ; deities may eat the * spiritual ’ part 
of the food-offerings presented to them, and utensils may be 
broken (’ killed *)|»n order that their * soul * may accompany the 
dead. Animate and inanimate objects can contain a man’s 
•external' soul or his ‘twin* soul ; they can also be the vehicle 
of some power or spirit (see art. FmsiuBM). Both among men 
and among inanimate objects the ‘spirit* can be ceremonially 
transferred ; ond it is necessary to distinguish between anv 
object (human, etc.) viewed (a) as a vehicle, a representative of 
some power or spirit, or (h) as the actual power itseU.5 It Is 


iThe practice of associating oneself with that which outlives 
one is illusirated In' the means whereby men endeavour to make 
their name ‘live* (BO notably in ancient Oriental thought), by 
building enduring works (c.ff., a pyramid), by inscribing their 
name u}>on lasting objects, by benefleent and other deeds, 
which will not soon be forgotten, and so forth. 

2 The point of view (explicit or implicit) according to which 
(bodily) life is only 'part' ol a larger eidstence represents a 
psychological and logical mppositio^ ‘ unit ’ or * universe of dis* 
course* more comprehensive than that which confines Itself 
only to ‘this * world, and refuses to go beyond it consciously. 
Ex-cry description of ‘this* world at length shades off into a 
theoretical account which goes far beyond actual knowledge, 
involves metaph>-sical problems, and leaves out the prime fact 
— ^ihe development of tne individual who has become conscious 
of the world. 

3 For the transference cf. FL riu. nS971 825 ft. ; J. H. Breasted, 
dttc. Sttcords of Egypt ^ Chicago, 1005-07, iii. 179, n. c ; Ilartland, 
Jlitual and Beliefs p. 55. 
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an cspcdtilly common belief that tlie vital c<tscnce of aome 
powerful bcinc can be found In anythin? belon?lne to or assocl* 
ated with him ; hence the virtue of relics, the dust from the 
tombs of Kiints, etc. Human life can l)e vitally bound up with 
aniiimU, trees, fire, and Inanimate objects, and the dead can 
reappear In another numan form (whether in the family or not) 
or in nnlmal shape. But amid all these variations It is to be ob- 
served that, while the fetish tends to be of private and temporary 
value, the idol Is cencrally the centre of amorei>ermancnt cult; 
and, while the spirlt-puardian represents a relatively stable but 
Individual cult, the totem Is rather the affair of the clan. Tlio 
question of the stability and clientele of the sacred object is 
ahvaj*s linj>ortanl for the body of belUds and practices involved. 
A sacred object may be eharo<l by father and son, hy mother 
and daughter, or by the wliolo family ; It may be inherited, 
accepted by other families, or imposed ujwntbcm. There are 
many gradations between the purely Individual cult of a spirit- 
puardian and the cult accepted by a confe<leratlon of clans or a 
whole people, between the most ephemeral of cults (cf. art. 
Momentary oors) and those which area fundamental jurt of a 
people’s life and thought. 

(3) Thus, the Ideas of a 'spiritual* relationship between the 

Individual and torxfthinn ouieide him arc extremely variable, 
and cvervlhing depends upon the social and logical co-ordina- 
tion. Throughout, the Ideas tend to oremile the crudely 
ph)'rical or literal aspects. The beliefs are osuallv far from 
fllmple, and the common Ideas of rebirth and re-incarnation 
make it difUcult to distinguish (a) tJje Individual who will 
be reborn, and (6) the maintenance of his own individuality, 
which now seenjs to be partially adniltte<l and now seems to 
be entirely merged with the family or group. Sometimes the 
dead arc supped to rejoin some sarred stock or nucleus, 
as it were; and from birth to death the man Is peritxiically 
in touch with the 'essence' from which he came and to 
which he will retum.1 A great deal of evidence, U Is true, 
might seem to support the theory of a primitive Ignoranre 
of jiatcmity.2 On this theor3' there was a jirimitlve belief that 
every birth was due to supernatural causes; every cKUdwasa 
* spirit chiki' The theory implies the existence of an appropri- 
ate body of thought connected with It and out'velghing tJje 
purely phyilologlcal considerations. Sow, the OT ilUistratvs 
the explicit conviction that the Deity can restrain child-bearing 
or grant It (e.j.. On 15^ jo-io etc.), *.<• that the ' supematural* 
considerations are stronger than the * natural' Tliis co-cxLit- 
encfi is In harmony with the evidence elsewhere among rudi- 
mentary peoples,* In fact, rites of pubertv, Initiation, marriage, 
and adoption indicate not only that certain phjflcal avpects are 
not unknown, but tlut 'Ideas' Implicitly predominate. So, 
also, the collective or social feeling which treats Questions of 
parentage as secondary, provided the child is one of the group, 
docs not necessarily point to Ignorance of paternity, but to the 
fundamental Importance of the Ideas which are lmplic<l in the 
social life. The theory of rpirllual conception dearly a.«stimes 
the predominance of regulating beliefs or convictions, but is : 
needlessly hampered by the inference that the phytlologleal ' 
(acts were not known. The evidence rather proves the signifi- 
cance of !de.as which, on a higher level, become explicit and 
would be called 'spiritual'; and, if rudimentary man thus (alls 
Into line with the higher levels (cL, e.^,, the OT), where the ! 
co-exfstence of phj'sical and psychirsj Ideas is at once obvious, | 
it has to bo added tlial the greater Importance of the psychical i 
aspects appears not only In the practices and beliefs relating to I 
tbe dead, but even In totemlsm, where the tot^m and totem- ! 
clan may be aald to be 'consulwlantlal' (cf. Durkhelm, bk. IL : 
ch. riil). Thus, even on the lower levels. Die system of 
behaviour Implies some sji-stcm of Ideas, which, however, has , 
not yet become explicit, though w-c must describe It In such I 
t€rms.< ! 

(4) The Ideas of soul and spirit are extremely complex, but I 
they reduce themselves to a few fundamental principles : (o) 
there is no absoluU indiridual— he is alwaj-s bound up e??cntJ- 
ally with something outside himself ; (6) he'ls constantly becom- 
ing conscious of a relation with something 'not himself,* 
stronger, vaster, more enduring — he is what one may call : 
'psychically Incomplete,' a part of some larger psychical whole; 
(c) the difference between life and death, bet^^•ccn * this * world 


t ^e religious and philosophical systems of India are especi- 
ally hnporunt for the differentuaj's in which essentiallv similar 
Ideas are developed. 

2 For this see Ilartland, Pn'mifirc Pufenu'/y, ch. L * Spiritual 
Conception,' ch. IL 'Magical Practices'; Kraxcr, TctrrnUm 
and h'xciramy, ir. Clff., 155. 

*Cf., e.p.,thecorporcal and spiritual husbands of the Akamba 
women (Frarer, Totemiem and Ezeoamy, il. 423 IT., C?/73, pi. 1., 
The .Vfljic Art, II. S17 f, ; see, furtlier, Tutrminnand Ezcnfimv, 

i. 53G(., 57G, il. 83, Wfl., Iv. 2S7; Hartland, Prim. PaL 1.55. 

ii. 275 f., 27Sff. ;Spcncer-Ginen*,p. 255;Spencc^'G^le^^p 0^0* 

B, Spencer, Eative Tribes of ihe A’. Territory of Ausfrafio 
London. 1014, p. 26311.; and especially n. Malinowikl. JRAl 
xlvi.Iiyi6J403ff. . 

4 Cf. above, |§ 6, 9 (1). The complexity and inconsistency of 
ideas of life and soul, even among so rudimentarj’ a people as 
the natives of Central Australia, emphasize the futility of any 
attempt to present a perfectly' logical and co-ordinated picture 
of all their ideas. More important is the fact of their prr«ence 
the recurrence of similar t.v-pes o! problems on different levels 
(\iz. In creationism, traducianism), and tbe necessity of a more 
methoflologlca! treatment (e.i;,, of co-ordinating logically all the 
evidence together with modern knowledge and convictions^ 


and the 'other' or the ‘next,* Is not aMolute. and the Ideas 
concerning these depend essentially for their origin upon states 
of experience and their InlcrpretAtlon ; (cf) nnally, while the 
OTtllnary facts of sympathy, Interest, and enthusiasm Indicate 
Uic ease with which limits of space and time arc felt to bo 
removed wherever deep j>ericrnof feeling is aroused (viz. In 
reference to distant or past events, people, eta), there is every- 
where a network or pattern of partiailar liellefs and convJc- 
Uons, conventions ana prcludlces, categories and claasiffcatlons, 
such that the jiarllcular character or expression of the under- 
lying feelings Is thereby shaped and guidetl. There Is an (logi- 
callv) a priori feeling of kinship and oneness with something of 
which one Is a part ; St Is ready to l>e evoked and shaped, but It 
Is shaped, limited, and ob«*cured— usually Inconsistently— by 
current clan, social, tribal, and national circumstances, and by 
the current body of thoughL Thevidelennlne nun's 'kinship* 
with tlie rest of mankind, with the 'lower' onlcrv, or with 
nature. ^ 

24. Analysis of the concept ‘God.’* — (I) The 
I widely din'cient conceptions tonchiii" the validity 
ami content of the concept ‘God’ prove the dim. 
cnlty of making anv Rt.alcnicnt that can lie con- 
aidcred adequate. \Vhnt is most prominent is tlie 
ciiarnctcrislic conviction (feeling, doctrine, etc.) 
of a profoundly vital personal relationship between 
the individual and an external transcendent 
Power (see § i8). IJut convictions of some relation- 
ship arc wide-spread, and tlicre is remarkable 
\'.atiation touching (a) that with which the indi- 
vidual is very- intimately related, and (i) the 
ethical, soeinl, inteliccttml, lesthctic, and otlier 
ideas involved. Moreover, altliough the data of 
mysticism, ecst-asy, and the like, point to a 
psychic.sl sl.sle of such intense subjective value 
that the experience will be felt to Iw ‘divine,’ yet 
the common recognition of a difference between 
‘ tme’ and ‘ fal.-o’ religion, propheti.“m, mysticism, 
etc., forces the necessity of distinguishing between 
tlie snbjcctive and the objective value of every 
such cx|>erienco. Bcside.s, the individual who 
feels a close and intimate relationship with an 
external protective Power docs not necessarily 
regard it as a deity. Here the experience and 
the interpretation may tend to internet, and the 
various beliefs in the reality of spirit-guardian, 
genius, ancestral spirit, or deity combine essenti- 
ally similar ty]>es of experience with e.ssential 
dili'crences of form and exjiression, wliich are obvi- 
ously of groat imiKJrtanec for the history of 
religion. TJ)e ordinarv facts associate the human 
and the divine in sucli a way that a criticism of 
them may seem almost hl.asphemous, and this in 
itself is an indication that tho depths of hnman 
personality are concerned with the re.alities which 
the experiences involve 

(2) Moreover, the great concept involves ideas of 
causation, the manitestation ot power, etc. Tlie 
belief in a divine Power is typically in its effective- 
ness, Tills will commonly depend mion man’s 
bchavionr, and will entail ideas, not of magic 
(automatic or mechanical svorking, coercion, com- 
pulsion), but of religion (de)iendence. prayer, 
sacrifice, necessity of moral behaviour, etc.). 
While, on the one hand, tlie concept ‘God’ 
raises tho question, 'Wlmt do men exjiect from 
their Deity!, on the other hand, all important 
functions, operations, and departments of life and 
nature svill often be attributed to a patron or 
effective power.’ Especially is this the c-asc avhere 
men’s personal needs and interests are concenied ; 
this is true not merely of concrete actirities (r.y., 
com-goddesscs), hat also of those which wo treat as 
abstractions, but which none the less could be 
regarded as evident causes, sources, etc. [e.g., 
deities of piety, concord, righteousne.s.’). In thb 
way sve also obtain the results of continued obser- 
vation of operations, the classification and co- 
ordination of functions and processes, the deter- 

’ Sm especially, among recent literature, W. E. HocUnj, TAr 
J/rnninn of God in Human i'rpen'encr, London, 1912. 

SCI. the Roman indigitammta (^.r.); also the per.iur pernie- 
alinjr and actnalino all that is hiphly onpinired (see W. iVarfe 
Fowler, Jtmnan Ideas of DeUff, London, iuu, p. 17 ff.). 
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mination of classes and cateijories, and the 
arrangement of the contents of the universe. By 
the side of this rudimentary ‘logical’ process is 
tlie more psychological tendency to respect, admire, 
and venerate significant operations and organiza- 
tions in the abstract, or the concrete objects or 
persons associated with or representative of them 
(cf. the Navy, Army, Church, ete.). The psycho- 
logical aspect is also illustrated in the attitude to 
those who ‘ know ’or ‘ do ’ (cf. the derivations of 
‘ wizard ’ and * fetish ’). Individuals of unusual 
personality or ability are outside the normal, and, 
as frequently seen in India, tend to be regarded as 
more or less divine. The fusion of psychological 
and quasi-logical factors (potent and therefore 
divine, divine and therefore potent) has compli- 
cated the history of men’s conceptions of the 
Deity. On the one hand, the attribution of deity 
to operations and processes of nature readily 
explains polytheistic features {^ods of rain, sun, 
etc.) ; vylnle, on the other hand, intense feelings of 
relationship encourage a monotheistic or rather a 
henotlieistic attitude (os in the hymns of the 
lliffvcda). Consequently, gods of similar or related 
functions are easily associated, as also are the 
departmental and other gods of tribes or districts 
which coalesce or federate themselves. But, while 
the functional god is typically that and nothing 
more — and the problems involved are those of 
knowledge and observation — the part played by 
feeling (e.p., in the relations between peoples and 
their gods) has to be considered ; and, when the 
ods are felt to be personally related to man, 
epth of feeling forces the individual to co-ordinate 
his ideas, to consider the relation between this 
‘our’ god and the gods of causation, who are gods 
of function rather than of relationship. In this 
way men’s ideas of the universe and of the ulti- 
mate realities constantly have new and different 
patterns which can be objectively compared and 
traced, and the vicissitudes of which would be 
inexplicable unless account were taken both of the 
more logical processes of ordinary thought and of 
the more obscure problems of the immediate con- 
sciousness of some underlying reality (see § 25). 

(3) Moreover, the concept embodies ideas of co- 
ordination and the systematization of ideas of 
climax and limit. It ‘completes’ the needs of 
feeling and reflexion ; it answers the grievous and 
perplexing experiences of life and the deep-reaching 
questions of the intellect. In this way conceptions 
of ‘ God ’ (according to their nature) tend to satisfy 
human personality on all its sides, and they will 
respond to religious, moral, lesthetic, and intel- 
lectual demands. But everywhere there arises 
the necessity of co-ordinating conceptions of ‘ God ’ 
with conceptions of nature, physical science, 
society, the State, etc. For, while, on the one 
hand, the conception inevitably concerns the ulti- 
mate facts and values of life, on the other hand, 
everywhere there is an absence of strict co-ordina- 
tion, and a man’s conception of God influences 
other conceptions, and vice versa. Viewed as an 
‘ultimate’ concept, beyond which the mind cannot 
proceed, it involves ideas of extreme intensity and 
limit (as when the Psalmist speaks of the moun- 
tains and trees of God). It is then easy to regard 
it as expressing a superlative or infinite form of 
the ordinary and finite {e.(/., God ns infinite love, 
justice, etc.). By this linear, serial, or semi- 
mathematical mode of thought the Deity has been 
regarded merely as a Superman, even as heaven 
has been thouMit of as a superior copy of mundane 
life. But in all new religious experience the con- 
cept is typically transcendent, involving that 
which is qualitatively different — that of which 
thought is a very imperfect representation — and 
compelling (characteristically) some systematic 


re-organization of one’s earlier body of thought. 

‘ Linear ’ development is an aid to thought, but it 
does not answer the experience where a new stage 
of consciousness forces a development of the whole 
body of thought, comparable in some cases (e.g., of 
‘ conversion ’) to the more or less drastic develop- 
ments of organisms. The ‘ linear ’ symbol does 
not explain that awakening and new vision which 
justify the conception of a ‘ transcendent ’ God ; 
and only an undiscerning comparison will suggest 
to the outsider that the ideas concerning a Supreme 
Being are ‘ constructions ’ made up of everyday 
sensuous experience (cf. § 16 [2]). It is precisely 
when one considers the relationship between 
human personality and the meaning of the concept 
that the problems of each are seen to be inter- 
related, and with both are interwoven the problems 
of the development of ordinary life and thought. 

(4) It la M-ldent that the development of persmaliti/ in its 
totality and that of the conception itself are interconnected. 
Oroup-totemlsm ii more in harmony with the undeveloped 
ideas of individuality among rudiraentarj* peoples, whereas the 
Individual totem or spirit-guardian, although it is a man's 
private possession, is on the road to become a personal Deity — 
at the same time as the man's own personality is becoming more 
marked.* There Is an inter-relation between a man's person- 
ality and his conception of the universe and its ultimate reali- 
ties. It is true that he may fail to recognize any ultimate 
authorit 3 - outside himself, but this phase cannot be permanent. 
Characteristic of religion is the recognition of an external 
Power personaU\i interested in the individual; and, conse- 
qucntl 3 ’, from both the ps^’chological and the metaphysical 
pointsbf view, this phase, together with the ideas of the ‘ fall 
of Lucifer’ tj-pe, will require a closer criticism (see below, 
p. OSSb, D. 2). 

25. Social - religious development.’ — (1) The ' 
growth and differentiation of society, its internal 
development, and the relation between different 
societies combine to shape the development of 
religion. The religious ideas extend to nil that 
is for the preservation of existence ; hence food- 
supply, livelihood, trade, war, and government are 
commonly found associated witli religious ideas 
(§ 6 [1])- But, when there is a differentiation be- 
tween the religionsand thenon-reIigious,the modern 
inquirer is hampered because he may be (perhaps 
unconsciously) swayed by some differentiation {e.g., 
law and religion) which is not recognized by the 
society under consideration, or he may fail to 
observe another particular mode of differentiation 
{e.g., magic and religion). Throughout the history 
of religion there has been no continuous, orderly, 
logical development; periods of greater cohesion 
and unification of thought have alternated with 
periods of greater incoherence and incompatibility. 
There ore, however, some typical features of 
importance for the trend of thought, and these can 
be sketched in outline. Specialism of function, 
with its inevitable disintegrating effect upon the 
collective social tliought, occurs wlien, instead of 
a group as a whole officiating in some solemn 
ceremony, special individuals or representatives 
are employed. In the Kei Islands, e.g., girls are 
chosen and must submit to extraordinary restric- 
tions for the benefit of a trading expedition ; but 
elsewhere tabus and restrictions of a sympathetic 
and telepathic character are frequently imposed 
upon a people as a whole (GB^, pt. i., The Magic 
Art, i. 126 ff., and pt. ii.. Taboo, ch. iv. §4). In 
Central Australia each clan performs ceremonies 
for the increase of the totem (if edible), whereas 
in the north, where the organization is more 
advanced, a headman will officiate, and he assumes 
the responsibilities and privileges of the group. 

1 See § 8, and cf. Frazer, Totemism and Exopamy, iii, 452 fl. 
The sense of personality was va^er among the Romans and the 
Semites than among the Greeks, and in Buddhism one may 
observe the absence of a personal God (from the theistic point of 
view) and of distinctive individualism. 

5 An interesting attempt to work out the ‘psychological 
history- of the development of mankind' is made by W. Wundt, 
Elements of Folk Psychology, tr. E. L. Sebaub, London, 
1910. 
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Eow, men of elevated position are commonly felt 
to be psychically superior, and those to whom 
important or valuable powera are ascribed tend to 
acquire position and authority. Such indirdduals, 
all the world over, have a significance which is 
both psychical (because of the ideas entertained 
of them) and material (because of their actual 
abilities) ; and in this way the authority acquired 
by the ‘magician’ or any other potent individual 
and the powers ascribed to chiefs, kings, and other 
authorities are factors that are continuously at 
work in the histoiy of society and thought (see 
especially GB\ pt. i.. The Magic Art, i.). 

(2) The Central Australian totem-group that 
officiates for the increase of its totem {e.g., the 
emu) stands to the rest of the tribe like some 
departmental god (viz. emu-god) on another leijel. 
The group is almost wholly debarred from tasting 
the totem-food, except on the occasion of the 
ceremony. But among the Dieri it is the headman 
of the seed-totem group who is effective, and who 
boasts of being the stay of life ; while on higher 
levels not only are there gods especially associated 
with particular departments of nature, but the 
firstfruits will be the property of the god or his 
representative, the priest. In this development of 
the differentconstituentfeatnres of the once simple 
cult the office of headman, or of the man selected 
for his powers, readily becomes hereditary ; and 
frequently there are religious rulers, chiefs with 
priestly powers, or prieste with secular authority 
— a circumstance which soon leads to rivalries 
between religious and secular classes. Meanwhile, 
the chief’s abode and the sacred place are most 
closely associated, and the claims of the palace (or 
the king) and of the temple interact in the history 
of taxation, of royal and priestly regalia and 
ceremonial, and of the structure of the buildings,, 
of the personnel, and the pantheon. It is in the 
course of such social development that initiation 
ceremonies are no longer for the group as a whole ; 
they are for special classes, or for entrance into 
brotherhoods, sects, gilds, or secret societies (g.o.). 

The development from totem-species to the single specimen, 
or to an imove of it. Is easy, and the anthropomorphic treat- 
ment of the object can turn the latter into the god of the tribe 
or district. Conversely, although gods with remarkable animal- 
elements in their cults or myths are not necessarily derived 
from totems, sometimes the ancestry can be clearly traced (cf. 
Fraser, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 19 ff.). Further, a very 
significant but as yet obscure development is that of ideas of 
group-marriage (} 9 (1]). Sometimes the men of one group will 
have marital rights over the women of another, and these may 
he exercisedbefore a woman marries asvay. But elsewhere there 
has been the jms prinux noefts— the claim asserted not by a 

oup, but by a local head or representative, or by a priest (who 

the representative of the god) — or there has been a pre- 
liminary dedication to the god. It is conceivable therefore that 
the earlier rights of the group were taken over by a representa- 
tive (n) of the group, or ( 6 ) of the group’s deity, and that the 
custom on the higher levels is connected with what is found on 
the lower. That the custom has a primary psychical explana- 
tion is suggested also by the law of the CcuncU of Carthage in 
393, on which cf. EBrn xv. 693. 

(3) Where a group and its sacred object (totem 
and totem-group, god and tribe) practically form, 
as it were, a single unit (§ 7 [ 2 ]), the selection of a 
representative (headman, priest, king) would tend 
to disturb it. The effect of the development is 
illustrated in the varying relations between a 
people or land, a ruler or priest, and the god or 
gods. The intermediary is the representative of 
the people before the god, or vice versa ; and in 
the religions of China, Egypt, and Babylonia there 
are many examples of tlie consequences. More- 
over, the king is often regarded as the source of 
the people’s prosperity and is responsible for 
disasters. He is the central figure, and tlierefore 
there are tabus to protect and safeguard him ; he 
may he kept in seclusion or supplemented by a 
secular partner. In fact, the representative indi- 
vidual, king or priest, is so essentially associated 


with processes in the universe that his death may 
be a sort of cosmical catastrophe. Hence it may 
be thought necessary to ensure that he is always 
vigorous, and even to kill him before his powers 
weaken.* The ‘divine’ chiefs or kings arc of 
cosmical significance, like the Brahman priests 
elsewhere ; hence these visible and accessible 
functionaries exercise a CTeat influence over the 
course of thouglit. As ethical ideas prevail, such 
men must possess moral attributes ; and, when 
things go wrong, they — like all representative 
individuals and functionaries — are the obvious 
and most tangible scape-goats.“ Throughout 
there is interaction between ideas of the eflective 
gods (the ultimate realities) and the very human 
representatives, incarnations, and the like; men’s 
ideas of the gods are swayed by the good or bad 
behaviour of these indh-iduals as truly as, in course 
of social development, conceptions of the moral 
nature of the universe are influenced by the good 
or evil which men find in their environment. 

(4) Intercourse xvith other groups, the rise of a 
central authority, and the vicissitudes of histoiy 
invariably force movements in religious thought. 
The local god, the chief, and the district find 
their parallels in the national Igod, the king, and 
the land ; there are units within a larger unit, and 
complications arise in the effort to co-ordinate the 
x’arious gods of the local districts and of the whole 
area. This co-ordination can he regarded as one 
of convictions, ideas, etc. The local gods, patron 
deities, and saints (cf . the Muhammadan watis) are 
felt to be near at hand, and directly interested in 
their small circle — like the local chief ; and often, 
while a land, viewed from without, seems polythe- 
istic, the average individual is henotheistic. The 
problems of co-ordinating the local cults are illus- 
trated in the relation between the Israelite Jahweh 
and the Baals, the Muhammadan Allah and the 
waits, or the Deity and the saints and iladonnas 
in Roman Catholic lands. When the local being 
was identified with the national god, the result 
was partly to drag the latter down to the popular 
level, partly to elevate the former, and partly also 
to remove the former away from popular venera- 
tion to the court and temple. In the many vicissi- 
tudes that occur, and in the ebb and flow of ideas, 
there are complex problems (a) of the psychological 
consequences for the indirndual whose sacred being 
had once been ‘ personally ’ related to him, and (i) 
of the quasi-Iogical developments of doctrines and 
theories of the gods. Personal experiences and 
the theories of the universe and the gods have to 
be adjusted to each other. Especially significant 
are the vicissitudes of the intimate relationship 
between the gods and their representative indi- 
viduals ; for, although the latter are, properly 
speaking, subordinate to the former, yet, because 
they are visible, accessible, and more ‘ real ’ than 
the unseen powers, there is a tendency to regard 
them as actual gods (cf. GB^, pt. i.. The Magic Art, 
i. 397, 401). This tendency is in harmony with 
the readineM of all indh-iduals with functions and 
powers to ignore their subordinate position and 
(when they become increasingly conscious of their 
value) to be a law unto themselves. The data 
point to profound vicissitudes in the beliefs and 
convictions of the men concerned, and are of the 

1 This is the motif oI the Golden Bottgh ; eee Frazer, Totemiem, 
IL 629f., 60S; Gift, pt. i,, The Magic Art, ii. 5, 3‘32, pt. iii.. The 
Dying God, London, 1911, ch. ii. Although the remarks above 
ore not ever>-where applicable as n whole, they refer to inter- 
related bodies of ideos which recur, in one form or another, 
almost universally. 

~ Hence, in the development of society, one of the roost diffi- 
cult of problems is to_ fix responsibility and determine Just 
coriceplions of responsibility. Such problems are ranch less 
serious in undeveloped communities, w-nere there is little differ- 
entiation of function and religious Ideas ore not separated from 
social life. 
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first importance for nny attempt to tiedtice the 
nature of the ultimate realities (see § 32 [2]). 

(5) The necessity o( malntVinlnfr the unity and security of 
every in^up, tribe, and people explains the ^'ariotjs means that 
arc taken (e,< 7 ., In rites of adoption). Ideas outweigh purely 
physical or material considerations. There is a deej>-seated 
feeling that powerful representative Individualsshould l>e nl>ove 
chance and change; hence there are Innumerable practices and 
beliefs which refer to their Immortality, rebirth, redncamatlon, 
etc., while, later, attention la directed not to the Individual, 
but to the stability of the function, agency, or ofllce. If the 
death of the semi-divine kinjr was more or less a cosmlcal 
disaster, royal marriage.^ and births, too, h-ad a national or even 
greater significance for current thought, and Ideas of increase 
and growth were associated (in an undi/ferentiate<l sort of way) 
with the course of nature ^nerally. Jlorcovcr, the superior 
significance of representative individuals explains the c.arly 
Importance attached to their participation In religious cere- 
monies — f.ff., in solemn acts of confession. Hence, also, the 
greater interest attached torcconls, ritual, hymns, etc,, relating 
to them, and to the careful presen-ailon of lhcm (cf. the priestly 
hymns of the Jli/jrtda, Babylonian ritual.and penitential hymns). 
While the life and thought of the ordinary people are generally 
colourless, with few distinctive features, tlie representative and 
other outstanding Individuals leave their mark upon a people’s 
history, althouch they, in their turn, are tar more subject to 
change than the ordinary level of thought which pursues Us 
nay, rejecting what It cannot assimilate and rehabilitating, 
though no doubt In a new form, beliefs and practices which 
well-meaning prophets and reformers had sought to eradicate. 

26, Eras of crisis and transition. — (1) As tlie 
vicissitudes which we have been noticin" break up 
the social or nntionnl unity, witli it disnppears the 
cojignieace of thought. The loss of collective feel- 
ing and the absence of a feeling of harmony of 
aims and interests proceed port with a gre.at 

increase of individualism. Individualism is already 
present in some degree where there are individual 
totems or spirit-guardians, or where the man has 
his o^vn protective genius and docs not share that 
which eitiior is common to the group or is tended 
by a recognized representative. But the dilleren- 
tiation of society, labour, intellectual and all other 
work, steadily increases the heterogeneity of con- 
victions, modes of thought, interests, etc. ; and, ns 
it disintegrates the thought of the environment as 
a whole, there is the more urgent need for some 
new strong unifjdng impulses. Now, there is 
always a logical relationshiij between the character 
of a people and their religious convictions ; thus 
one may note the combination of fanaticism, 
gloominess, and fear of divine anger both among 
the barbarous Assyrians and among the fierj' 
zealots of early Arabia. And, as regards indi- 
viduals, the psj'cliology of Calvinist and I’uritan, 
of a Francis of Assisi and a Luther, of a Paul and 
a John, of a Hosea and an Isaiah, illnstrates 
varieties of religious diameter which will he oven 
more varied, though naturally of very dilferent 
value, whenever individualism becomes excessive. 
In other words, where there is excessive individual- 
ism, there is every opportunity for markedly 
difierent varieties of religious and other strongly 
subjective convictions, and also for a dangerous 
amount of extremeness, which at other times 
would be checked and suppressed by the great 
body of average thought. The experiences, ideas, 
etc., will always he snhiectively impressive, hut 
there will he no coherent bodj" of objective thought 
whereby to test their real value. 

(2) In the disorganization that ensues coherence 
of social life and of the fundamental ide.as gives 
way to an incoherence wliich has a disturbing 
effect upon the religious conditions. Tlie earl^ 
social-religious beliefs and practices lose both their 
practical and their traditional authority ; religion 
tends to he severed from life and is often meclianical 
or magical. Scepticism, amosticism, and pessim- 
ism find fertile soil ; and the needs once nourished 
by the current religion now atrophy or find other 
supplies. Old beliefs return, foreign and incom- 
patible ones are admitted, fanaticism and supersti- 
tion balance trustful faith and a new spiritnality. 
The vision shifts to the ‘ next’ world, or it ignores 


it — only the ‘ visible ’ is real ; there is a deeper 
insight into social conditions and a freer attitude 
to sacred things. Amid many extreme tendencies 
in all directions there will be found dangerous 
excesses (cf. the frightful human sacrifice of the 
Aztecs, gross licentious cults, irrational and 
suicidal tabus), whicli, like all features that are 
incapable of develojiment or persistence, are not 
to be regarded os typical of normal religion or 
life. 

(3) jMeanwiiile there is a general levelling. The 
divisions which had disturbed the earlier solidarity 
arc blurred, the privileges of the few are claimed 
by tlie many and become less distinctive, and ex- 
cfiisivo ideas are common property and are popu- 
larized. In Egj’pt, c.ff., the belief in a life after 
death, once demanded on behalf of the king, was 
extended to ordinary men ; it involved their recog- 
nition of the moral requirements once imposed 
upon the nionarclis, hut at the same time the belief 
ivos loaded with popularsiiperstition. The general 
clfcct of the transitional process with its ‘ seculari- 
zation ’ can he seen in the history of the drama, of 
certain toys (c.g., tlio hull-roarer), and of games. 
The traces of a foundation-sacrifice have been 
found in the game ‘London Bridge is broken 
down,’ and echoes of grim rites lingered on in the 
stories of wells and woods which it was dangerous 
to pass. Eurojican folk-lore has thus preserved 
remains of old barbaric religion ; and elsewhere 
traces of earlier organized cultures can bo recog- 
nized by their incompatibility with the current 
systems of thought.' Thus, too, tlie great gods 
among rudimentary peoples may sometimes be the 
last fragments of earlier and even more advanced 
cultures ; and, where the rclijrious vicissitudes can 
ho traced over many centuries (as in the East), 
coDsidcr.ahle complexity of beliefs and jiracticcs is 
caused by the recurring periods of decay and new 
growth. 

(4) The factors which, taken by themselves, 
would make for change and disiniogration, and 
those which, by themselves, would lead to con- 
servatism and stagnation, interplay and produce 
new growths, the inauguration of nciv ages, periods, 
cycles, etc. They involve a harmony of the deepest 
ideas, and tlius alTect the history of religion. 
Characteristic of evep" new harmony and solidarity 
is the religious spirit by which, first, individunts 
and then whole peoples are stimulated and under- 
go development. When, ns in the histoiy of 
Judaism, Buddhism, and Christianity, the religion 
of exceptional individuals becomes that of a people, 
it must adapt itself to nianv dilferent classes, 
minds, dispositions, and needs. The tendency 
tlien is for the religious and otlier aspects of life 
and thought to become liarmonions, an adjustment 
is made between new and old, and the religion is a 
soci.alizcd one, ns distinct from the theosophical, 
ethical, or philosophical cnits of select minds.® 
Everywhere these transitional -periods are pro- 
foundly significant both for individuals and for 
peoples. The line of development is not necessarily 
snapped ; a land will undergo periods of new re- 
organization, ns, e.y., in India and in early Baby- 
lonia and Egj’pt. On the other hand, the teaching 
of the Israelite prophets apparently caused a 
drastic revolution in the old Hebrew religion, 
whereas Babylonia and Egypt sought to satisfy 
their unrest b}’ a conscious and artificial return to 
the conditions of a happier and distant past. 
Centuries later, one line of development ceases 

' Cf., e.j?., W. H. R. Rivers, TAg Todas. London, 1606, 
p. 4520. 

a It is now a reiirion which the diverse minds of the social 
body can understand and elaborate; the whole environment 
thus receives n new stimulus, althouch the steps from the ideals 
of individuals to the practical soctal-religious results in the 
environment as a whole may seem to mark a retrogression. 
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with Kabbinical Judaism, -while a fresh growth 
begins with Christianit3’ ; but bath passed outside 
the land of their home. The rise of Islam is 
virtually a new beginning, just as Arabic itself 
represents the ‘ proto-Semitic ’ language more 
closely than do any of the other languages. After 
manj' centuries oi the old native religions, after 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, Hellenistic syncret- 
ism, and the conflicts between Rabbinical Judaism 
and the j’oung Christianitj', there is seen a new 
religion. It is in harmonj’ with the psychology 
and cultural level of the people as a whole, and is 
thus in contrast both to earlier Jewish and Christ- 
ian doctrine, which was above their level, and to 
the remarkable sj^ncretism which in fact appealed 
onlj' to the educated and governing classes. The 
new religion re-introduced God (Allah), not new 
conceptions of God or new developments in earlier 
ideas. Yet, although Islam thus begins at an 
earlier point than Judaism or Christianity, it 
speedilj’ developed beyond the grasp of popular 
thought ; and, although the lands were, as awdiole, 
culturally below the level of the earlier^ ages, 
'Islam quickly reached a high level, since it was 
able to utilize in some measure the theological and 
philosophical ivorkof Greek and Christian thinkers. 
In such vicissitudes (illustrated in other ways in 
India and China) there is a recurrence of similar 
steps, though under different circumstances, and 
the earlier stage of a(chronologicallj') later religion 
can be more advanced, in certain respects, than a 
later stage of an earlier one; just as, in the 
psychical growth of the individual, the youth -will 
certainlj’ represent an earlier stage than his mature 
parents, but in various respects may be more 
advanced. Hence the danger of unchecked com- 
parison and of facile theories of evolution, and the 
necessity of a deeper analysis of the content of 
religious thought (see § 4 [3]). 

27. The advance of thought. — (1) Throughout, 
the social-religious development can be sugges- 
tively viewed in terms of thought, the organiza- 
tion and disorganization of every social body corre- 
sponding to that of the implicit or explicit ideas 
which prevail (^ 7 [1]). That there has been 
some great advance is sliown (a) bj’ the fact that, 
even though cultures and civilizations disappear 
and sweeping reforms fail, the apparent retrogres- 
sion is not without traces of the beneficial influ- 
ence of the preceding stage. Moreover, (6) 
although therioniorphic and low anthropomorphic 
cults may be prominent in times of decadence or 
relapse, there is not that characteristic totemism 
which is essentially pre-anthropomorphic (§ 8). 
Again, (c) the serious crises and hard vicissitudes 
have put the current ideas to the test and have 
compelled practical, adequate, and acceptable so- 
lutions of the difficult problems of life and thought. 
Consequently the recurrence of similar types of 
belief and practice is significant, and more especi- 
ally when the old reappears in some new form — 
the new testifying to the positive progress of 
thought. The crises that bring scepticism and 
despair also bring new faith and hope, and the 
histoi-}' of religion is the repeated justification and 
re-expression of old values (§ 33 [2]). The death of 
a member of a totem species was to be deplored ; 
but, when a single animal was venerated, the 
death was then a catastrophe, until in some way 
(e.g., in ideas of rebirth or re-incamation) the 
disturbance of beliefs was remedied. But the former 
case, with its less disastrous consequences, belongs 
to a lower stage ; and, in like manner, endogamy, 
with its good and bad consequences of close group- 
■solidarity, is relatively lower than exogamy, which 
at once brought new and often difficult problems. 
The problems become more complex as life and 
thouglit develop ; they take new forms and require 


new solutions in harmony with the thought of the 
time. At one stage there is a natural relation 
between the group and its sacred being ; and, 
when this is viewed as an automatic or mechanical 
condition, it is psychologicallj' harmful— it is 
•magic.’ But at another stage it is God who 
graciously chooses man, and who uses him as His 
instrument; the ideas are more advanced, and 
there is a logical development which, whatever be 
the ultimate realities, is extremely important both 
for deducing their nature and for the study of the 
human mind. There is a continuity between 
rudimentary and higher religions no less than 
between the different stages of the individual mind 
(§ 17 ffi). There is an ever more conscious aware- 
ness of current beliefs and practices, and reflexion 
can make explicit what had been implicit in 
behaviour. 

* Redemption, substitution, purification, atoning blood, the 
garment ot riglueousness, are all terms which in some sense go 
back to antique ritual.'t 

Rudimentary religion already accustomed men 
to facts of self-control, self-denial, the sacrifice of 
valued objects, the forgiveness of sins, and atone- 
ment. Already the road was taken for the latex 
deepening of ideas of mutual interdependence, 
sacrifice, and the relationship between man and 
the universe. In mimetic and other ceremonies 
man represented sacred beings, or acted a rebirth 
or a resurrection ; on higher levels the imitation is 
definitely in the spiritual realm, and the ideas of a 
new life are worked out in the world of thought. 
At one stage men fight, clad with the symbols of 
totem or god ; they fight as or for the god. 
Later the principles and ideals associated with 
their sacred Being are more explicitly recognized. 
Men acted and behaved ns though there was a life 
after death before they discussed the possibility 
and embarked upon speculation. In Egypt the 
Pharaoh lived again because Osiris came back to 
life, while the ordinaiy man subsequently found 
safety in identifying himself with a saving god.“ 
Identification, whether as ritual, imitative be- 
haviour, etc., or as the vivid realization of thought 
and the experiencing of a belief, is profoundly effec- 
tive, and points the way to both religion and magic. 
Mental concentration, absorption, and surrender 
lead to results subjectively final, thought and the 
absolute conviction of reality become one, and 
hence every religion is hostile to what is felt to be 
an irreligious attitude to or treatment of the great 
truths. 

(2) Where life and thought are in harmony, the 
profound concepts have each a sufficiently similar 
meaning. But widely different conceptions— c.g., 
of the term ‘ God ’ — will represent a very secon- 
dary stage, because the terms must preWously have 
been used to denote that which was distinctive and 
which had a certain identity of meaning for all 
concerned. Only as complexity of life and thought 
increases do the differences in meaning and applica- 
tion have serious consequences ; and it is only in 
those periods where the religious and non-religious 
concepts become harmonious that the varied aspects 
of life and thought are in a state of equilibrium. 
The presence of some body or sj’stem of thought 
at one time guides and regulates, and at another 
it repre.sses. It is weak or lacking at critical 
periods of the development of both individuals and 
peoples. Then it is that men, being without the 
help of a system tested by past experience, are at 
the mercy of ideas — new, original, extreme, and 
outside the limits of what had been normal. The 
nature of personal experience is profoundly varied, 
and of great subjective significance, whatever be 
its value for the environment. The less normal 

^ W. R. Smith, 2iel. Sem.^, p, 439. See, generally, O. Gallo- 
way, The Principles of Retigions Development^ London, 1009. 

z G. F. Moore, Kiel, of Religions, i. 174, 194. 
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experiences and convictions which abound at the 
critical periods resemble the rarer examples at 
other times, when, instead of a prevailing disloca- 
tion and incoherence of life and thought, there are 
relatively few indiWduals out of touch ■\rith the 
system and conventional thought of their day. 
That men of conspicuous religious and other genius 
are not always normal (t.c. not in harmony with 
the average life and thought) is well known ; and 
for the science of human nature it is significant 
that {a) the great figures to whom the world’s 
thought is indited often had unmistakable human 
frailties and shortcomings, even of a sort that 
shock the average ‘conventional ’ thought, and that 
(6) the ‘religious’ life itself is characteristically 
described as a constant struggle and fight. 

(3) Keligious and all deep experience points to 
profounder realities than ordinary human thought 
can realize ; and in fact the institution of special 
individuals (priests), places, and seasons is due 
partly to the necessity of regulating man’s life 
in a EOci.ally heneficial manner, so as to adjust 
ordinary life and the consciousness of some over- 
powering ultimate truth. Did not religion express | 
some realization of what was felt to be over- 
whelmingly ■vital, it is impossible to find an 
explanation of the facts and the vicissitudes of 
religion, or of the relation between them and man’s 
knowledge of the universe. The more intense 
experiences are the basis of reflexion, and they 
develop the experiences of others. The great 
religions works represent a limit or heigh t which 
men continue to find stimulating and satisfying to 
feeling and thought, to aspirations and ideals. 
They are intelligible because of the similarity of 
men’s psychical nature ; they are supreme because 
they are not surpassed. The religious aspects 
continue to appeal, and, although there can be a 
phraseology which makes them lose their value, 
because they belong to a difi'erent world of know- 
ledge and thought, yet by looking beneath the 
letter it may be possible — by the comparative and 
psychological methods — to recover the spirit. So, 
too_, rude savage ritual may prove to embody an idea 
which can be appreciated, though not necessarily 
tolerated, in the form which it takes. Similar 
experiences and periods understand and interpret 
each other ; and the fundamental psychical simi- 
larity of all men accounts for the similarity in the 
great recurring ideas and in the convictions of the 
ultimate realities, and allows the possibility of a 
certain genuine process of re-interpretation and 
reshaping of old beliefs. But mere archaizing or a 
mechanical return to the old —as in Babylonia and 
Egy-pt — is decadence, whereas the recovery of the 
real psychical value of the old and its restatement 
in accordance with the progress of knowledge, mark 
an advance, and correspond to what has happened 
in the history of religion.’ By the comparative 
and other methods the religions can be brought 
into one focus, and the inquirer can go, not only 
to the great orthodox or classical utterances (Bible, 
Talmud, Qur’an, Vedilnta, etc.), but also to the 
experiences, tendencies, and all the facts of man’s 
psychical nature which lie beneath them, and 
explain their origin, acceptance, and persistence. 
In this way the relationship between a sacred 
book and the environment which found in it its 
highest truths is replaced by that between the 
re-interpretation of it and the modem environment. 
In other words, the positive advance of religions 
thought is always part of that of the total world 
of thought in which it is embedded ; and it 

’ But this does not mean that some one department of 
thought Is wholly adjusted to another. Rather, in every 
ads-ance, individuals are EO stimulated that every department 
(such as it is) undergoes a development which, like that of the 
individual himself or of his country, may he either orderly or 
somewhat drastic. 


remains, tlierefore, to turn to some points in the 
relation between religious and non-religious 
thought. 

(4) Psj'chological comparison, it will be noticed, brings a 
reconsideration of the old familiar typology and symbolism of 
Scripture. There are fundamental similarities relating to a 
past or future Golden -Age, an Armageddon and Last Judgment, 
and especially to the re-appearance oi popular heroes and 
religious saviours — an avatar, Buddha, or Messiah. Moreover, 
not only are there similar psychological e.vperiencea among 
those who are conscious of a mission, hut they are not un- 
naturally influenced, consciously or subconsciously, by such 
knowledge as they have of their predecessors.1 And, ns regards 
the OT and the h'X, psychological as well ns historical simi- 
larities (e.ff., the Suffering Servant and the Crucified Christ) 
enhance the familiar insistence in the history of Christianity 
upon the connexion between the NT and the ‘Messianic’ 
passages in the OX; and this interconnexion is of supreme 
importance for man’s religious nature, as apart from the 
historical data which, in the case of the OT, are entirely 
problematical, and, in the case of the NT, stand in need of 
criticism. Further, ohseri-ation of and reflexion upon the 
recurrence of similar tj*pea of events have suggested the notion 
of cycles or world-periods. Yet there is always the demand 
for something permanent, and the Scriptural identification of 
Alpha and Omega symbolizes a common intuitive feeling of 
duration or continuity underljing development, of permanence 
in spite of change. It may perhaps be regarded as the counter- 
part in time ol the idea of the One and the Many in space. 
-Although modern evolutionary ideas seem to favour a ‘linear’ 
movement, there is no single lineof progress continually shedding 
old beliefs and truths, and leaving behind what is outgrown. 
In history, too, the most revolutionari* changes appear less 
drastic when a suiflciently long view is taken, and a continuity 
is discovered beneath the dislocation of life and thought. 
What is fundamental is the readiness of the mind to discover 
continuity, permanence, unity, and structure ; and, while 
religion involves an apprehension and conception of an ultimate 
reality which is superior to ail catastrophes, the vicissitudes of 
history and knowledge in the past have never caused more than 
relatively temporary disturbances of the convictions. Only in 
such unity and continuity has man been able to find a practical 
working solution of his difficulties and problems ; and, since the 
religious view of the universe claims to be the nearest to reality, 
it is necessary, therefore, to note some features in the vicis- 
situdes of the religious and non-religious conceptions. 

IV . Religious AXD xon-religio us tbo ugbt. 
— 28. The differentiation of thought, — (1) The 
foregoing sections would, at tliis point, be 
properly followed by some account of the steps 
which lead from the more rudimentary stages of 
thought to the highly differentiated and special- 
ized thought of modem life (see § 6 [1] ad Jin.). 
But it must Buflice to say that the comparative 
study of religion not merely affects the ethical, 
theological, and philosophical ideas of the inquirer ; 
it also leads insensibly and logically to the com- 
parative study of ethics, theology, philosophy, 
etc. The typical prevailing religious beliefs and 
practices imply principles, ideas, and convictions 
which become explicitly recognized and shaped ; 
they represent the experience, observation, and 
reflexion of men of different temperaments and at 
various stages of the history of thought. As a 
result of continued application of the comparative 
metliod similar fundamental and prevailing prin- 
ciples and ideas can be traced underljung the 
different religious, ethical, theological, and philo- 
sopiiical expressions. Such aie, c.g., the presup- 
positions or the conscious convictions of the indi- 
vidual’s continuity, of his intimate relationship 
with something grander and more permanent than 
his brief bodily existence, and of a oneness under- 
lying the many various differentiated aspects or 
divisions of life and thought. Only in the light of 
such unity can one gain any rational conception of 
the many complex temperamental and other varia- 
tions and divergences of thought ; these find their 
logical basis, not in any ultimate heterogeneity, 
but in processes of difierentiation with develop- 
ments in various specialistic, diverging, and indi- 
vidualistio directions. 

(2) Especially noteworthy, therefore, is the comparative 
study of the phenomena of ecstasy, inspiration, mysticism 
(qq.v . ; of. also artt. Possession, ^Drlisii, and Yogis). Here are 


1 CL M. Anesaki, yichiven, thf Buddhist Prophet, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1B16, pp. C7 f., 7'> S., B5, 9T, 100. 
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involved the rarer psjxhical states where the individual has 
intense convictions of a deeper and profounder self, of the One 
behind the ilanv, of the Reality beneath all phenomena, or of 
the Ultimate Truth as set forth in his religious beliefs. The 
state is al^va3•^ exceedingly impressive and potent ; and, all the 
world over, means are taken to induce it artificially. At a 
higher stoge of development the passage from the more normal 
state to the rarer is considered more carefully, with a more 
conscious recognition of the roads, the goals, and the results. 
In Indian and Buddhist thought, in particular, the problems 
have been diligently studied ; and, Instead of the old mytho* 
logical reification of the illusion (see Mata), or the veil sever- 
ing ordinary life from the profound states, there have been 
psychological and philosophical inquiries of a suggestive and 
fruitful character. The problem as to what stands between 
man and his inmost self, and between the outside world of 
appearance and the tiltimate truth, is a very real one, forced 
by actual experience (§ 13 (2J); and efforts were made to 
analyze and classify (a) the constituents and processes of the 
mind that has the experiences, and (6) that which u*as experi- 
enced. VThile Indian thought went its own way, Western 
thought found its ‘spiritual home* in Greece, where the prob- 
lems were apprehended and treated at a higher and more differ- 
entiated stage of development. Consequently the Easthas pre- 
sented more of a primarj* undifferentiated experience ; it has a 
more immediate view of its realit3’ ; whereas Western thought 
has become highly specializedand ‘ scientific,* the tendency being 
for the unity to Se obscured, if not ignored. Yetitissoon found 
that no adequate synthesis can be made by combining the results 
of extreme specialislic analysis of experience ; there is a unity 
in experience and in the experiencing mind which analj^is 
destroys. None the less, although continued differentiation 
and specialization tend to destroy the unity and give scantier 
and more disparate conceptions of reality, every new and 
genuine s^mthesis is all the richer for the prior stage of dis- 
integration, Just ns all intuitions and immediate \^e^s's are the 
fuller when the mind has had a laborious preparatoty discipline, 
so the deep-searching introspection ol Eastern thought is to be 
balanced by the less introspective, less subjective, but more 
specialistic training of the West; and, while the one has a 
nearer view of the problem, the other has the better tools, for 
what is fundamental in the development of religious and non- 
roligiouB thought is the character of the concepts which both 
Influence and are influenced the interpretatlonof experience. 

(3) Complexity of thought corresponds to the 
complex mental structure of individuals who are 
at a more highly differentiated stage than those in 
rudimentary society. All classifications, whether 
complex or not (law, morality, religion, etc.), are 
the result of growth, and they are not stationary. 
There is that in the conscience and in the ideals of 
the individual which tests, criticizes, and adjusts 
the legal, moral, religious, {esthetic, and other 
conceptions, principles, etc., of the enrironment. 
Such individuals go beyond current conditions and 
work for an unknown future. To say that they 
are ahead of their age is to beg the question, for 
their achievements, whatever their snojective im- 
pressiveness, become objectively valuable as they 
are adjusted to and assimilated by the environment. 
Hence the development of thought in history must 
undoubtedly be regarded as the collective result of 
the innumerable individuals concerned, and the 
ideals, aims, and processes in the whole environ- 
ment will then represent some profounder ‘whole’ 
which transcends the conscious individuals them- 
selves. At the same time, all existing systems, 
institutions, categories, and classifications — by 
which alone rational life is possible — are also 
tmnscended by the individuals who frame, accept, 
or amend them. Thus men are unconsciously 
shaped by processes, certain aspects or parts of 
which at least they are able to shape ; they are an 
integral part of that of which they are more or less 
objective critics. Consequentl5', the most complete 
description of reality must take in the developing 
individual who both controls and is controlled by 
his conceptions of reality. It is a necessary 
assumption that of the ultimate realities men^ 
conceptions are imperfect approximations, and 
consequently even the completest view of reality 
would have to be regarded as itself the outcome of 
a natural process of mental development still un- 
finished and always hampered by determinable 
limitations of the human mind. So, in all human 
development there is a combination of the tran- 
scendent and the immanent ; there is a process 


which transcends the men who are consciously and 
unconsciously a part of it. 

29. Fundamental ideas. — (1) Every acthnty has 
its necessary’ conditions and principles, which are 
indispensable if it is to be successful. Everywhere 
are to be recognized necessary fundamental prin- 
ciples, all closdy interconnected, hut recurring in 
various forms, and associated with onr omi ideiis 
of efficiency, law, order, right, and truth. Every 
group and every actiWty which can be regarded 
collectively as a unit has its unify’ing and necessary 
principles upon which success and efficiency de- 
pend; consequently, freedom of action, even of 
existence, involves adherence to some indispensable 
requirements. Liberty and subordination to law, 
freedom and discipline, are thus coirelative, and 
they also involve ideas of aim and purpose. In 
practical life the difficulties usually concern the 
precise requirements, the relative value of tlie 
units and their aims, and the relations between 
those that impinge or conflict. From the earliest 
times the social group has acted up to certain 
obligations upon which group-unity alone could 
depend ; but often it is only periods of crisis and 
incoherence that manifest the vital significance 
of principles formerly unrecognized, obscured, or 
questioned. Now, every genmne feeling of group 
unity is commonly reflected in spontaneous feelings 
of collective privilege and responsibility; the 
members participate in one another’s merits and 
misdeeds.^ Among rudimentary peoples this unity 
will frequently include both the gods and the 
processes of nature (§ 7). Hence, when the gods 
are felt to be near at hand, the behaviour of the 
group is bound up with that of the processes of 
nature controlled by the gods ; of., e.ff., the common 
belief that great crimes will disturb the order of 
nature. But the notion of the gods in thus requit- 
ing man’s behaviour is only one form of a funda- 
mental conviction uniting man with the rest of 
the universe. Often certain representative indi- 
viduals are directly connected with the welfare of 
the people or land, and they are responsible for 
drought and other disasters (§ 25 [3]). But, if this 
applies to the evidently conspicuous men, who is 
to determine who are ‘the salt of the earth ’(Mt 
5“)! The fundamental ideas, partly of common 
responsibility, partly of a profound interconnexion, 
re-appear in ritual, ethical, and other forms, in 
the ideas implicit in ‘magical’ control or in ‘re- 
ligious ’ pr.ayer, in explicit curse or appeal, and in 
vague denunciation and adjuration, in instinctive 
ideas of retribution and recompense, and in emo- 
tional, poetical, and {esthetic femings of man’s kin- 
ship with nature or the universe. And notably in 
law and justice, and in the instinctive resentment 
to what is felt to he inimical to human welfare, 
the individual is no longer an ‘ individn.al,’ hut as 
his ‘brother’s keeper’ implicitly associates himself 
uith the progress of the universe as a whole and 
with the upholding of its principles, in so far as he 
realizes and can apply them. 

(2) There is a continual rediscoverj’ of a universal unity and 
interconnexion which specialized thought must necessarily 
ignore. But confusion arises when concepts, the result of such 
specialization, are criticized on account of what they lack, as, 
e.p., when nature is spoken of as impersonal, blind, and morally 
and spiritually indifferent. Now, in so far as conceptions of 
nature have been based upon phenomena where personal, 
moral, and spiritual aspects are irrelevant or out of the ques- 
tion, such criticism is beside the mark. Sforeover, it would 
ignore the order, uniformity, and regularity which are indis- 
pensable for the processes of nature, and which are the counter- 
part of the requirements of every effective and ordered human 
society. The behaviour of animals and j’oung children eannot 
be discussed throughout in terms of adult psychical life (e.g., 
ethics, insight, learning, etc.), but they commonly manifest 


1 Conversely, from an examination of customs, light can be 
thrown upon an otherwise barely recognizable social s.i'stem (as 
by W, It. fjmlth, in his Kinship and Marriage in Earig Arabia^t 
London, 1903). 
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what in their sphere corresponds, in a rudimentary way, to the 
attributes that we apply, in another sphere, to adults. Similarly, 
the processes of nature are the ‘natural' TOunterpart of the 
anthropomorphic processes in the ‘psj'chical' realm. The 
‘natural 'ana the * spiritual* lairs reflect essential similarities 
differently shaped according to their r^lm. Moreover, a law 
is from one point of \new the essential principle of some effective 
process or actiritj', while, regarded subjectively, it is our most 
essential, reliable, and effective formularization of there^larity 
of phenomena. True, the concept law has undergone different 
vicissitudes as nature and human society are^ considered 
separately’; but what appears to be fundamental is that in a 
* natural ’ law there is involved the e^licit recognition of some 
immanent and effective principle, while human law is not reidly 
‘ inan*made ’ and * im|wsed,’ but is the attempt to make explicit 
the conscious recognition of what is essential for the better 
efficiency of human life, although (or this purpose laws os pro- 
hibitions of what hinders successful growth become more con- 
spicuous than the positive requirements of what ensures 

(3) (ft) The objective value of every group or 
activity lies in its relations to others, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to the ivhole of that of -which all 
of them are part. This applies equally to prin- 
ciples, ideas, concepts, and theories ; their real 
value is tested by their relation to a larger field 
than that where they are first recognized. So the 
value of all that can be treated as a unit or -n’hole 
lies in its place in the ultimate whole ; and in 
practical life there are conflicting theories, activi- 
ties, principles, groups, and so forth, which force 
the conclusion that either the ultimate realities 
are incoherent and discordant — which is clearly 
irrational — or there is a final solution ivliich -we 
shall judge rational. Of such conflicts those be- 
tween law and mercy, or between ‘ nature’ and the 
indmdual, may be specially mentioned. Yet the 
highest love is compatible only -(ritli the strictest 
regularity of cause and efiect j and God’s forgive- 
ness of the penitent sinner is not arbitrary, but in 
conformity with some greater law, some profonnder 
conception of justice. Moreover, in ‘nature’s’ 
regard for the whole lies the hope of him -who is 
an integral part thereof ; for by nature’s disregard 
of the individual we mean the conflict between our 
lar^t ‘scientific’ concept of order in the universe 
and the ever-developing individual who can com- 
mand Nature only by obeying her. In either case 
there is a higher explanation, such that the abso- 
lute unifonnity (order, justice, or love) is for the 
ultimate advantage, happiness, and consolation of ' 
those who can realize its sway, althongli olienders 
and others may suffer by rebelling against it. To 
pursue this further would be to turn aside to the 
‘ burden ’ of the law, the q^uestion of free will, and 
the need for mediation and atonement. 

(d) The power and responsibility of the individual 
are seen in the fact that, just as the total conditions 
at anj' time are the result of everything that has 
preceded, so all men are jointly and severally con- 
tributing to the good and evil conditions of the 
future. Consequently, the religious aspect is par- 
ticularly significant, whether when evils and wrongs 
arouse the erj-, ‘ Can there he a God to allow such 
things?’ or when men more or less instinctively 
feel themselves the guardians of justice and order 
in the universe. An orderly and just nnivetse is 
the underlying postulate. All insistence upon the 
worth of the individual is, therefore, a deeper and 
more personal expression of the fundamental inter- 
connexion of the universe, of the autonomous value 
of all the constituents, and of the entire dependence 
of the efficiency and welfare of the whole upon .all 
the constituents.’ Throughout, we have to seek 
a rational explanation ; for, as apart from the 
question whether the universe is ultimately 
rational, only by treating it as such can we find 
any basis for our ideas, avoid mental suicide, 
and develop in the future as we have in the past. 
The most perplexing vicissitudes lead now to 
I Another important cxamnle ol specialization with tendencies 
to foryet the undiflerentiatea aspects is ailorded by the contt^ 
between the terms ‘ psychical * and * physical.’ 

~ Ct. esp. the ideas as expressed In lit 10 »c 1812-14, Lk 16 . 


donht, scepticism, and despair, now to some firmer 
and wider conception of life ; hut the latter has 
been the line taken in the history of jirogressive 
thought. Self-sacrifice and renunciation of all 
that IS most obvious and tangible find their ration- 
ality in the con-viction that the unknown will bring 
a greater reality than the known. So, too, the 
frequent disturbing success of evU is a guarantee, 
not of lawlessness, hut of the success of perfect 
good ; for, when evil succeeds, there are, on ana- 
lysis, factors which in themselves make for success, 
and, when good fails, once more analysis reveals 
factors which have not the elements of permanence 
and progress. And, when examples of this are 
clearly realized, one gains a more rational concep- 
tion than if good and evil are treated as absolute, 
conflicting entities. The ultimate must he re- 
garded as rational, else there can he no ordered 
life or thought. 

30. Myth and knowledge. — (1) Ideas of the 
fundamental unity of the universe are implied also 
in the remarkable imitative and other ceremonies 
where men represent spirits, gods, etc., or perform 
the desired ‘natural’ processes themselves, or 
otherwise act on the assumption that the effective 
controlling powers can he moved (cf. § 19). In 
addition to this, the recital or description of pro- 
cesses or operations is often felt to he potent, so 
that, e.g., myths are not things to he lightly 
or irreverently spoken, hec.anse they arouse the 
sacred beings to whom they refer. Hence the 
commemoration of stirring and sacred events in 
the past has a very real value for the future ; it 
stimulates appropriate feelings and ideas, and 
gives a nerv and intense rividness to the reality of 
the sacred beings who are the sources of action.’ 
A very great part is taken in religion by imitation 
and mimetic representation, and to these processes 
of absorption and identification can he joined the 
deep mental concentration and the effort to realize 
for oneself beliefs and truths. In tliis way ideas 
are realized, if not reified ; they are so assimilated 
that, e.g., in ancient Egypt an efl'ective means of 
escaping the perils of de.ath was to identify oneself 
with some saving god who had successfully over- 
come them himself.’ From the myths and tradi- 
tions -which concern the great things of life it is an 
easy step to the esoteric a-spects, the secrecy of all 
knowledge which is in any way potent. Not only 
are there innumerable examples of the fact that 
knowledge is power (of., e.g., the possession of the 
name of a god), but the psychological effect of 
increase of ell’ective knowledge upon the indiridnal 
is exceedinglj’ instructive from the religions point 
of view. The inter-relations between knowledge, 
wisdom, reverence, and the ‘ fear of God ’ are, how- 
ever, disturbed by the progress of thought and by 
the usual arbitrary and subjective distinctions 
between sacred and ‘secular.’ None the less, it 
will he freely admitted that moral and ethical 
qualities (sincerity, intellectual honesty, patience, 
sobriety, moderation, etc.) are requisite for the 
best ‘secular’ and • scientific’ labour; and in this 
-way the whole self, and not a human intellectnal 
machine alone, is involved. Thus the complete 
outlook {Weltanschauung) of the indiridual he- 
I comes, so to say, the mathematical function of his 
current stage of intellectual, ethical, cesthetic, and 

4 Cf. the influence of traditional history upon Israel, and note, 
e.p.. Hah 3, the commemoration oi the Deity’s deeds in the 
past, the present distress (v.W), and the brave confidence (v.i^ 
Cf. also the naive attitude (between confident * magpie ’ and sub- 
missive religious ’humility') in Nn 14l4t., Dt 9420. 

Siloore, IJitt. of Brh'^ons, i. 174; cl. 1021., 165, 191. The 
same psychological process appears in both Buddhism and 
Christianity. The numerous beliefs and practices which illus- 
trate the connexion between thought, action, and realitj’ are of 
the greatest interest for theories of causation and knowledge, 
for which it must suffice to refer to Durkheim (bk. iii. ch. iii. 
S 3. Eng. tr. p. 3U2ff.). 
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spiritTiol development ; and, in so far ns * like is 
known only by like,* the completest conception 
of reality requires tlie completest conceivable de- 
velopment of personality.* 

(®) An mvths and all conceptions of the unlTcrse, even the 
most extreme, have a threefold value : (a) they purport to add 
to our knoaiedge of reality ; (6) they niuminate the mental 
structure of the Tnqulrin;;, reflecting^, realizing individual; and 
(c) thev contribute to the further study of the way in which the 
mind experiences and interprets its experiences, and thus 
point to the nature of the objective realities which can be eo 
>*arioudv apprehended. The emotional, poetical, metaphorical, 
and und’ifferentiated characteristics of m.rths correspond to the 
psychological cliaracter of those who frame and accept them. 
Ke spontaneous mythologizing, anthropomorphizing, and per- 
sonifying mind ol^vays persists, and it contrasts with the care- 
ful Intellectual efforts to be objective and impe^nal, and 
to avoid irrelevant or misleading concepts, while nij'th is 
‘personally* interesting and intelligible, it Is, when at ^ its 
best, ‘s’jper-pcrsofjal*— like the ballad— representing aspira- 
tions, ideas, and racxles of thought'that are collective, national, or 
universal, and not merely indiridualistic. In course of time Uie 
mvth may become a fixed, authoritative statement, embarrassing 
the movement of thought ; then its crudities and Imperfections 
will perplex the faithful, fortify the ecepUc, and even excuse 
the wrong-doer. It may then pass from being * super-personM* 
to ‘ Impersonal,* when it is no longer in touch aith the people. 
There will be a failure to analyze and distinguish the ^r- 
manentfrom the impermanent features— although this distinc- 
tion is always made unconsdouslv by all who uphold any body 
of religious or other thought against their opponents. The 
more empirical knowledge, on the other hand, will avoid the 
arbitrariness and subjectivity of myth, but it tends to leave out 
human personality with all its richness of feeling and potentiality. 
It will present a synthesis which is In no sympathetic relation- 
sWp with theexpe'riences of the generality of mankind. It ^vill 
acquire a false ‘impersonal’ objecUrity, and become dogmatic, 
restricting personal development. Hence, although sdenoe and 
religion can exist for a time ride by side, sooner or later the 

S uestion arises of the validity of their several concepts acd of 
jcir value for the further progress of personality.* 

(3) The course of thought is directed by rvhot is 
kno^^n, and it is in terras of familiar experience ; 
so, c.g., cosmical processes have commonly been 
thought of in terms of Imman vicissitudes (birtli, 
conflict, marriage, death). In like manner, on 
other levels, democratic ideas, sovereignt3’, or an 
age of mechanism will be reflected in botii tlie 
rfligions and the non-reli"ious tlioirelit* Concep- 
tions of the universe are mflueticed by the current 
conditions, and vice versa ; and in the development 
of thought the efforts to explain experiences and 
phenomena often proceed without the necessary 
reference to the primarv data themselves. The 
psychological and logicaf paths then diverge, and 
the fluctuations in the jirogress of thought can be 
illustrated in the varying personal and impersonal 
conceptions of Providence, Nature, God (cf. the 
word ‘a^ncy’ itself, used of both process and 
agent). The result is that isolated religious terms 
no longer have their primary subjective content, 
although there may be noble and ()^nasi.religious 
feelings outside the religious phraseological frame- 
work, and associated, e.g., with art, science, or 
hnmanity. The expression of feelings, it is true, 
may seem to partake of the nature of religion, yet, 
trom a point of view which must be regarded as 
primary and ultimate, religion must be treated as 
silt generis and distinctive (§ 33 [3]). 

A belief in & life after death has no ethical or religious value in 
itself, and a monotheistic religion Is not alivaya superior to a 
henotheism or to the polytheism which most practical rdigions 

t So, too, the great religious and other leaders, through their 
own total personality, have enabled their disciples to gain 
deeper and more powerful conceptions of reality. 

- On the whole subject of mythological and scientiSc thought, 
and on the influence of persoiialiring even in science, see Olive 
A. Wheeler, Anthropomorphism and Seienoe; a Study of the 
Derelopmenl of Ejectirs Cognition in the Indiriduai and the 
Eaee, London, 1916, esp. p. 130 g. 

_3Cf. 5o(2), and see O. Murray, Four Stages of Greek Eeligion, 
liew York, 1912, pp. 112 f., 115, on the conception of Fate as a 
goddess just at a period when men's fortunes seemed to bear 
no relation to their merits or eflorts. Ct. also the interest in 
eschatology, the millennium, and a new age at the present day 
(see S. A. Cook, The Study of Eeligions^ pp 139, n. 2, 302). 
For a methodicai treatment of the 'inter-relation of different 
branches of thought and their vicissitndes the work of Wilhelm 
liilthoy may be especially noted. 


are. The word ‘God* may express more of a logical or intel- 
lect-ual necessity than the personal experience of a Supreme 
Being; yet the* experience of some transcendent ‘Presence' is 
not necessarhy interpreted ns that of a deity, and men have had 
their daemon, guardian-angel, or some psychologically effectire 
experience, which has been identified in harmony w-ith their 
conceptions of reality and the thought of the environment- 

The interdependence between experience, interpretation, and 
the devriopment ot thought is wej! illustrate in the vicissitudes 
cf euch words as Heaven, (miixiTa (see EBi, s.r. ‘ Elements *), 
the Chinese Too, Tien, Li, and the Buddhist Dharma and ths 
various personal, ethical, universal, and metaphysical concep- 
tions of Buddha himselL A simple and typical example of 
development is afforde by ceremonial washing, which is 
religious or magical according to the precise ideas thst accom- 
pany it(cf. p 674*. n. 1). If it persists as a mere rite, the efficacy 
lies'mercly in the ritual, and not la the psychical state, and this 
is ‘magic.' Proceeding to the other extreme, men avoid the 
cere.-nonv sritb its benefleial and utilitarian aspects as a piece of 
worldly luxury, and misguided religiosity delights in afflicting 
and tormenting the bodp. Again, the utilitarian purpose can 
be retained and the religions aspect ignored, and this seculariia- 
tion is very common in the history ot culture ; cf. the rise of 
astronomy, anstom.v, and medicine from the astrologic^ and 
more or less ‘ magical ’ soil in which they once flourished. All 
auch changes are significant for the relation between the 
psychical slates of the individnal and the ultimate realities. 

(4) T)ie developments in Die hbtory of religion 
furnisli valuable material for all conceptions of the 
relation between the religions and thenon-religions 
aspects of life and thonght, and for the criteria of 
religion. One can scarcely allow with Scliiller 
that he who has art and science has also religion, 
though religion should possess the immediacy and 
beauty of art, and both it and science should be in 
touch with reality ; or with Matthew Arnold that 
religion is the application of emotion to morality, 
though religion without either would hardlj- be 
so stj'led. Thought cannot bo treated so atomi- 
call}’, and the fact is that purely non-religious 
thought can or cannot find a logical place in a 
religious sj'stcm, and vice versa, just as two 
departments of natural science mat* he in some 
respects entirclj’ separable, hut in others maj- so 
intertwine that the problems of the one cannot be 
severed from those ot the other. Now, the evident 
scat of all the van,'ing relations is the individual 
mind and the conne.xion (such as it is) between the 
entire contents involved in its concepts and ideas. 
Differentiate ns one niaj' the religions and the 
non-religious, the moral and the non-moral (wliere 
moralitj' is irrelevant), and t)ie emotional and 
intelleclnal, all these find an ultimate common 
ground in the whole individual ; and it may well 
be the case that the final aim of * science ’ is not the 
perfect systematization of the manj' diverse ten- 
dencies and departments of thought, but the 
systematic treatment of tlie systematizations— of 
the raetaphysic.'il, the philosophical, the theo- 
logical, the scientific, and all other minds ratiocina- 
tive and naive. Co-ordination of different legiti- 
mate interests, and not a perfect homogeneity of 
interests througliont will then be the goal. 

31. Immanence and transcendcnce.^1) Char- 
acteristic of religion is the combination of the 
known and the unknown, the natural and the 
supernatural, ‘ this ’ world and ‘the other,’ imma- 
nence and transcendence (see art. ImmaxeKCE). 
Despite all that can be said against the second 
member of each pair, they are the outcome of 
experience ; and, while the' difficulty has been to 
give a rational statement and jnstilication of the 
experience, counter • criticisms and objections, 
often of a crudely rationalistic kind, overlook the 
prevalence of similar tj'pes of experience, and 
attack the particular forms in which it is inter- 
preted and presented. The members of each pair 
are correlative ; and therefore, as regards the last, 
conceptions either of immanence or of transcen- 
dence taken separately have neither permanence 
nor progressive value. The belief in a transcen- 
dent Deity has led to religion falling into the 
hands of the few ; the God of the State or of the 
Church has seemed remote from the ordinary 
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individual, and the latter has relied >pon some 
intermediary, or else in some more private or 
individualistic cult has found an outlet for that 
which the institutional religion would othervyise 
have guided and developed. In the course of this 
process his experiences, ideas, and conceptions of 
reality clearly undergo profoundly important 
changes. Again, in the Deism which makes God a 
supreme majestic Being with no place in ordinary 
life and thought. He becomes as remote as when 
He is thouglit of ns unknown or unknowable. 
Thus the concept may be characteristically intel- 
lectual, and without the immediate personal 
significance which it has when God is felt to be 
near at hand. But, when in many forms of popular 
and personal religion God is felt to be near, this 
feeling of His greatness can subsequently be lost, 
and then the gulf diminishes between the frail 
individual of a few decades and the Supreme 
Power of an.inconceivably vast universe. Through 
the experience of immediacy there is no need felt 
for priestly ritual, ceremonial, dogma, or mediator ; 
even reverence may disappear. Thus both imma- 
nence and transcendence have their extreme logical 
sequels. The God who is solely transcendent 
becomes remote and unknown : to say that there 
is One whom man cannot know is at first to recog- 
nize an incompleteness ; but the next step is to 
unconscious of the gulf, and then to ignore horv 
the experience of it could ever arise and persist. 
On the other hand, the conception of the immanent 
God is near to pantheism, and so can lead to the 
absence of any religious distinctiveness in tlie 
term. In this way the distinctively religious con- 
tent of the concept God is lost ; and, while it is easy 
to trace the secularizing process, it is impossible to 
explain the personal meaning and psychical value 
of this supreme concept, unless some immediate 
personal experience is regarded as logically 
primary. The history and vicissitudes of the 
concept become intelligible only if the immanent 
and transcendent aspects are retained, only if 
there are ultimate realities of the universe — of 
human existence — of which these apparently para- 
doxical terms attempt to interpret the experi- 
ence. 

, (2) The religious Ideas of Immanvnce and transcendenco are 
a fundatnentai part of human nature, and are but the most 
Intense form of what otherwise is not peculiar to religion. 
They find some analogy in human relationships (e.g., between 
parent and child), where complete understanding and friendll. 
hess co-exist with respect, reverence, and a consciousness of a 
psychical gulf (cf. § la [sp. Moreover, there is a similar 
TO-existence as regards the attitude to those great human 
figures who are not isolated, unintelligible, or extreme, but who 
jare at once on a much higher level than ourselves, yet are felt 
ftp be thoroughly intelligible and near to us. It corresponds 
Iwith this that every individual can gain a more vivid realization 
J of himself and a profounder and more potent personality when 
I he sinks and subordinates himself to that with which he identi- 
I fies himself, so that, in apparently becoming one with the 
I environment, and therefore *Iost* in it, he rises above it ond 
j transcends it. It is the paradox of religious and other thought 
I that, according to the view*point, the processes of the universe 
I can he described ‘naturally,* so that men have no need ot the 
I concept God, or 'in him we live, and move, and have our 
j being,’ and the experiences of immanence and transcendence 
I co-exist. 

_ (3)_The key to the correlatives, mentioned above, 
lies in the progressive development of the indi- 
vidual,_and in the phenomena of imitation and 
attraction which are familiar in personal, religions, 
and non-religious experience and are invariably 
significant for personality.' Development follows 
in man’s striving to satisfy needs, reach goals, 
follow ideals, attain some psychical equilibrium, 
or bridge some gulf. It is essentially no passage 
from the known to the unknown, but a clearer or 
' Cf., e.g., the Imitation of Thomas i Kempis, and the weli- 
known a-ords of St. Augustine, * Lord, Thou hast made us for 
Thi-sell and our hearts are ever restless till they rest in Thee* ; 

the frequent testimony of those who admit themselves led 
by degrees (*One step enough for me') towards a Supreme 
Personal Being or to some persoaaily vital ideal or goal. 


newer apprehension of that of which one was 
already in some degree conscious. But here the pro- 
cess of attraction, wlien there is a successful issue, is 
readily followed by a deadening satisfaction and 
complacence which would impede further progress. 
Not only in intellectual development (e.g., the 
search after some hypothesis), hut most signifi- 
cantly in personal relationships of all kinds, can 
the psychical gap which formed the attraction 
give place to indifference. Yet, however com- 
plete the subjective feeling of finality may be, the 
passage, transition, or development is not objec- 
tively complete, and especially in religion there 
prevails a spiritual pride, arrogance, or conscious- 
ness of 'election,’ which is as harmful for the 
further progress of the individual as for religion 
itself (see § 32 [2]). Even the saint has still to 
strive and may yet fall ; and various attempts are 
made to determine the final goal of human devel- 
opment, and to distinguish, e.g., between con- 
version or baptism into a ‘ new life ’ and the state 
after death (g.t).), or to determine whether the 
final stage is reached immediately after death or 
after some purgatory.' The most intense con- 
sciousness of the ultimate realities appears readily 
combined, now with a greater complacence, but 
now with a profounder feeling of weakness and 
umvorthiness, when the very nearness of the 
‘ divine ’ enhances the frail^ of the individual and 
his entire dependence upon God. Whatever be the 
best formulation of the experiences and their con- 
sequences, the ‘healthy ’and ‘ whole’ development 
of the individual is at stake, for all development 
depends upon the possession of some transcendent 
object of attraction which shall call forth the 
utmost from the individual and be for the com- 
pletcst growth of his personality. 

(4) Au ideas, aims, needs, and quests are potent 
for personal development ; but men’s varying 
attitudes to some manifestation of ‘divine’ dis- 
content, as it is felt to be, illustrate the ditference 
between its singular impressiveness for the subject 
and its worth as viewed from the outside by others. 
Personal development is due both to the individual 
nature in its entirety and to the total environment. 
Thus tlie child is influenced in varying degrees by 
toys, animal-pets, playmates, parents, teachers, 
etc. His potentinJities are actualized and shaped 
by the ‘object’ — by its psychical inferiority, 
equality, or superiority, and by its ability to 
respond to the child and to shape his growth. 
There is a subjective feeling of personal relation- 
ship even with the toy and the animal, as distinct 
from the objective personal or impersonal character 
of the ‘object,’ whatever it be. So, too, in the 
history of religion the centre of religious beliefs 
and practices has been inanimate or animate, 
totem, spirit-guardian, or ancestor; and there has 
been throughout a (subjective) feeling of ‘ personal ’ 
relationship, aUhough in course of development we 
pass (objectively) from the totem, fetish, or idol 
to a Supreme Being. Whatever be the actual 
realities, whatever part a Supreme Power — or any 
process outside man — takes in shaping this devel- 
opment, it is nt least possible to recognize that 
men’s ideas will he shaped differently according to 

(а) their empirical knowledge of the totem-onimal 
or bird, the deified ancestor, and so forth ; and (6) 
the conceptions which they entertain of the sacred 
object or being, whether visible or not. The latter, 

(б) , is fundamental, for in both religious and non- 
religious thought development depends on the full 
meaning of the concepts used. 

(5) It is of coijrse evident that neither the empirical objecte 
nor the conceptions of any object can in themselves account for 
the phenomena of religion — it is precisely when the totem is 


' Cf. in Buddhism the distinction between A’frrdpa and 
Pon’mrcdfia ; see also vol. ix. p. 378a (4). 
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raerelr an aniinsi, when the once deified ancestor is mereTra 
dead ^a, or when the psd i« raerelr a name or an intellectual 
term, th^t the distinctirelv religious colouring is wanting. It 
is this eolenring that is prinm^, and v.'bat is impressed epon 
the cons^ousntss of the icdiWdual is that which is IcgicaUr 
anterior to the phase where the distir. cti re religions colouring 
is ^ranting. The correlatires Q^nianenee end transcendence* 
etc.) coaid not arise except together and in some sort o? 
srstem (see $ 32 ) ; and there must be some awareness of the as 
ret nntnor^Tj and unattained, as apart from what is already 
known and attained, else there coaid be no consciousness of 
an incompleteness. What mar be felt to be a whole is but 
part of some ultimate whole ; for one can attend only to 
parts or aspects of things at a time, and the indiridual can 
present only the results of his own indiridaalistic and partial 
derelopment. By means of objective comparison, therefore, 
something can be* determined of the ultimate worths and ralces 
which men collectively or individaallr feel to be essential for 
themselves or for the universe. Wh.ateTer the completest 
totality of experience and conscioasness may be — and tMs would 
at least require the most ideally aamplete ^rsonali^— exhaus* 
tive cla^Scations can be attempted (e.y., the categories cf the 
GoM, the Beautiful, and the True) ; and these point ooa- 
clusireJy to the objective inadequacy cf any conceptions of the 
ultimate facts which concentrate upon particular parts or 
phases humanity, nature, or art), and ignore values which 
other indiridoals insist upon conserving. 

32, The religious system. — Thegreatestreligious 
conceptions implv a system which is rational, 
disciplinary, an^ dynamic. (1) The psychical 
experiences which alone explain the origin and 
persistence of the characteristic religions concepts 
of the holy, supernatural, sacred, etc. (as opposed 
to the common, natural, secular, etc.), are followed 
by an assimilation wherein the primary immediacy, 
freshness, or nni<|aeness is deadened or lost. The 
actual process or secularization applies rather to 
parts, whereas the reverse process (idealization, 
sanctification) affects whole psychical states or 
systems of ideas (cf. p. 672*, n. 2). Various steps 
have everywhere been taken to induce the valued 
psychical states and experiences ; and the differ- 
ence between the rarer states and the ordinary 
ones is between two phases, orders, or realms of 
existence — the real problem is to describe the data 
adequately — such that the sources of the concep- 
tions of * this * world and of the * other * lie within 
the scope of the single indiridual, and the character 
and interpretation of the rarer states are conditioned 
by his prior development (cf. § 14 [1]). Indiriduals 
will usually connect the rarer states with the 
objectively ‘divine’ (cf. also ‘divine’ discontent, 
above, § 31 [4]) ; but the social, intellectual, and 
generally rational value of the consequences of the 
states is prevailingly tested, and everj’ claim to 
inspiration and other divine privileges is, sooner 
or later, submitted to intellectual, practical, social, 
and ethical tests. Good and bad mysticism, true 
and false prophetism, beautiful spirituality and 
harmful religiosity exemplify the necessity of 
objective tests ; and the environment or the course 
of history enables one to determine the result. 
Thus the supernatural and nnkno^vn in religion 
are not necessarily taken at their o^vn valuation ; 
the average prevailing type of mind insists upon 
passing its own judgment upon the data, and the 
holy is so, not because it happens to sundve or is 
merely imposed upon men (cf. the notion of 
'survivals,’ § 4 [2]), but because in the long run 
the mind, of its own will, recognizes it as such. 
The natural and the supematurai, the known and 
the unknovTi, come Arithin the horizon of the indi- 
vidual consciousness, and in the lengthy history of 
religion the prevailing, practical, average opinion 
spqnt^eously recognizes the necessity of distin- 
guisbing between good and bad religion — a dis- 
tinction which again and again indiriduals are 
genuinely unable to realize. 

(2) Entirely characteristic of the experiences of 
the * divine’ is the consciousness of uplifting power 
and stren^h, such that the self-confidence and 
mastery which characterize * magic’ have a certain 
kinship with religious confidence and conviction. 
But ‘magic’ has no place for transcendence ; and 


a %'ery striking feature throughout the history of 
religion is the recurring insistence upon the^ilf 
between the human and the divine — an empliasis 
upon the transcendent rather than upon the imma- 
nent. In religion, generally, the two fundamental 
conceptions of mana and tebu {qq^v,) are correla- 
tive : on the one side, the wondrous power which 
man may, can, and should utilize and, on the other, 
the indispensable heed and caution ; for mana 
without toba becomes magic, and tabu without 
mana can lead to grovelling superstition.^ This 
co-existence is the outcome of the need which is 
experienced for the two. It is extremely instruc- 
tive to notice the data preserved in the Bible, for 
the religions of the Semites, as opposed to Indian 
quietism and pantheism, and to Chinese practical 
ethical religion, constantly manifest a passionate 
vehemence which in its religions aspects will at 
one time insist upon the might, jealousy, and 
arbitrariness of the Deity (corresponding to the 
psychology of the old Oriental despot), and at 
another \\'ill emphasize His favouritism for a people 
or for an individual who is the divine instrument, 
representative, or incarnation. The data in 
question are of the ‘ fall of Lucifer’ type (Is 14^), 
where the gulf between man and God is arrogantly 
or ^^•ongf^lUv ignored.* Henc^ also, the Israelite 
conviction of di'vine privileges is very intelligiblv 
bal.'mced with ideas of greater responsibility, as in 
Am 3\ Yet the religion.^ data, profoundly vital 
as they are, are in harmonj' with the non-religious 
parallels in ordinary human nature, in the recogni- 
tion of certain gulfs not to be bridged, in the 
detestation of arrogance, of conceit, and of 
in the need of modesty in good fortune and success 
— even to the feelings xinderljing the *eril eye* 
and ‘ touch wood.* So also, in taking too mnch 
for granted or in trifling with one’s deepest realiza- 
tions and ideas, there is a recognition of the vital 
necessity of dignity, respect, reverence, as regards 
both oneself and others, in order that personality 
mav develop wholesomely. These disciplinary 
and dynamic features of human nature are only 
more comprehensive, personal, and ultimate in 
their religious counterparts, and they tend to form 
a system, and that a dynamic and not a static one. 

(3) Among rudinientary peonies the initiation 
ceremonies not only prepare the youth for tribal 
life, but at a critical physico-psychical period pro- 
vide him with regulative and steadying ideas.* 
Social-religions beliefs and practices cover the 
matters of everyday possibility, which, however, 
are of the deepest significance for the indiriduals 
concerned (§ 6 [1]). Where the individoal is 
throivn back upon himself, so to speak, in all the 
OTeat crises and occasions of life, a way is found 
between what would be utterly indifferent, callous, 
and animal-like and what would tend to be ultra- 
sentimental, emotional, or ascetic; for either ex- 
treme v.’ould preclude practical life and could not 
long persist. Thus, although the ‘other world ’is 
so near that death is naught, yet to act heedlessly 
upon this would be dangerous. Moreover, the 
intuitive feeling of disapprobation, fear, and dread 
as regards suicide is confronted with an intuitive 
appreciation of all self-sacrifice. Killing in war 
and murder are commonly distinguished even 
among the lower religions. There is a recurring 
average recognition of what is essential for con- 
tinuous progressive movement, and the conven- 
tions touching sacred and delicate matters afford ^ 
I See especially B. E. llarett, Thi Threshold cf Religiorfif ^ 
ch. ill. f. 

-ITz. the storr of the expulsion from Eden (Gn S^^), the 
king of Tjre (Ezk Nebnehadrezmr (Dn 4^^, Jth 

the tower of Babel (Gn 11^-^, Hoses and Aaron (>*a 20^^^ 
27'<, Dt 3251, Pg cf. also the stories of Kadab and Abibu 

(Lv l0'-5) and Urzah (2 S 6 ). 

s See llarett. The Thraf.old cf Pulv^iarfi, p. lOff., ‘ Tne Birth 
of Hninility.' 
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many examples of one aspect of a self-educative 
and disciplinary process whereby life and thought 
are systematized so that with every new growth 
of consciousness the individual may be able to 
develop in a way useful to himself and others. 
Things may he true {e.g., God’s forgiveness of 
the sinner), but the truths do not and cannot 
exist in isolation, and the system of which each 
is part goes to the depths of the individual. 
Therefore the individual is now infinitesimally 
small and frail, and now one whose beliefs and 
practices unite him with the greatest and most 
ultimate re.ilities. And truly life would seem 
irrational save as a part of some larger existence, 
and the severity of its discipline unjust save as a 
training ; the audacity of man’s aspirations would 
be childish or outrageous save as a genuine though 
imperfect apprehension of actual realities, .and liis 
humility and sense of unworthiness unintelligible 
save as an education for other responsibilities and 
privileges. The ideas in religion are not merely 
intellectual ; they can be psychologically and anb- 
jectii'ely efleetive.^ The ideas are not merely 
cognate to those implicit or explicit in non-religions 
life and thought ; they also represent the appre- 
hension of realities which are nowliere set forth in 
completely Bjetematlzed form, hut which appear 
(when religious and other thought is compared) in 
many independent and variously difi'erentiated 
forms. There is not some single body of truths 
■imposed’ upon men from without, but there are 
truths of which men become conscious in their own 
individualistic, specialistic, temperamental manner, 
and according to their own development and that 
of their environment. 

(l)Th6 common psj-cholojle»l effeetivenesa (a) of srtlRcial 
meaoa to produce myitic*! end similsr states, (6) o( mi(ri<»l 
beliefs luid practices, end (c) of ell else that could be s^-led 
superstitious or irrational brings up again the difficult question 
of ultimate and absolute rstionalitr. Whether the answer be 
in terms of theism or not, conceptions of ultimate order, power, I 
and rationality are involved : thus it is ‘ God ’ who sees into the 
hearts of His chiidren, grants their legitimate wishes, consoles 
and guides them ; or it is in * the nature of things * that what is 
effective is to lor reasons which, if we only knew them, we 
should judge rational. II the absolutely irrational or crli suc- 
ceeds, there is no foundation for ordered life and thought ; only 
the postulate of an ultimate and absolute good and rationality 
allows any systematUation of experience, and our h uman nature 
is ultimately deceiving us if thia postulate is not true and final 
(Cf. above, 55 aS [31, ap [3]). 

Moreover, ills evident that many heUets and practices {e,p., 
in oaths and curses), however irrational they may appear, are 
effective only when ail share similar ideas or conviclions.s The 
whole sj-steni ol cause and effecc becomes self-supporting, as it 
were, and a pseudo-rationalistic condemnation of the crudities 
of a past age Is not so helpful as attention to the efficiency of 
the Evstera in which one lives— the dead must be left to bury 
their dead. Besides, condemnation is sot oiUy the recognition 
of a standard by which one may be judged in one's own turn ; 
it is due to a new develimment of consciousness which Is signifi- 
cant for the individual himself. Finally, all condemnation 
seriously affects one's conceptions both of theodicy and the 
ratiOBality of human nature and of the ultimate order of the 
universe; the choice lies between absolute justice and absolute 
chaos, bat the latter is logically unthinkable. 

33. The dynamical aspects. — ( 1 ) Fundamontal 
in development is the explicit recognition of evil 
which apparently was not regarded as evil, and of 
all that which can no longer be done with impunity. 
When good comes out of evil, either evil has not 
been justly punished — and this would mean an 

1 The pragmatic test— that the religious truths can be proved 
by the individual — is so far conclusive as against the objection 
that everything that we conceivefe.p., Kant's case of the dollars 
In his pocket) must exist. The religious argument is that there 
are truths which are the outcome of actual experience, which 
can be elaborated and described, and which under certain con- 
ffilionscan be put to the test, so that the description (seemingly 
intellectualistic)in one case can be part of a living experience 
In another- 

- To take a simple case ; in 1 S 25 — cs (a) David commits his 
cause to Jahweh, (h) the guilty h’abal is conscience-stricken and 
dies, and (c) the immediaU common ground is the body of con- 
victions shared by David and NabaL But the psychological 
effectiveness of witchcraft, black magic, etc., rests equally- upon 
the system of ideas shared by the parties concerned, 
vou X. — 44 


i ultimately irrational universe — or, in the midst ol 
a complex process and among all the subsequent 
vicissitudes, good is seen to predominate. But to 
do evil that good may come is to assume a com- 
plete knowledge of and power over all the processes 
or factors that are necessary.’ When, therefore, 
in religion God’s grace or help is implored, the 
hope is implied that, as apart from man’s own 
activities, the Supreme Being will ensure the co- 
operation of the totality of conditions necessary. 
The whole system of cause and effect is involved, 
and it is precisely in times of difficulty and crisis 
that, where relimon enters, this union of human and 
non-human {and so divine) factors always persists. 
If the convictions are sincere, the subjective and 
objective aspects can be viewed separately. The 
unanswered prayers, and other instances of defeated 
hopes, are not necessarily followed either by despair 
or by unbelief ; there are subjective psychical 
transitions and developments which are often more 
recognizably significant for the individual than 
would have been the objective fulfilment of the 
particular request. Throughout, the sincerity of 
the individual is at stake, and various develop- 
ments are forced as his faith becomes blind, as his 
bebavionr becomes ‘magical,’ or as he seeks to 
determine what processes ate ‘ natural ’ and what 
are not. To expect God to act contrary to one’s 
explicit convictions of Him, and of the inevitable 
processes of nature, is a mark of unsystematized 
thought whieli paves the way, not for simple faith 
(which has no theory of causation), but for crude 
superstition ; and it easily happens that popular — 
and other — naturalistic and materialistic concep- 
tions of the nniverse do not lopcally permit those 
subjective notions and convictions of the ultimate 
reality which are expressed in more or less relimous 
terms. Man cannot have it both ways, ana his 
conceptions of God’s power or existence, if claimed 
to he rational, must be in harmony with those which 
he has of ‘ natural ’ processes, and vice versa. So — 
to mention only one jioint — it becomes irrational for 
the individual to protest against conditions with- 
out inquiring into the nature of that freedom and 
liberty which he claims for himself ; he has first 
to see whether the fundamental principles upon 
which he is entirely dependent are not those which 
are workingin tliat which he is condemning, and 
whether wliat he condemns is only another form of 
that upon which he himself relies. 

( 2 ) Men can justly ho judged in the light of 
those principles which they consciously recognize, 
although their heliefs and practices imply a pro- 
founder system in which they ate unconsciously 
articipating. The growth of consoiousuess breaks 
own the current concepts ; they are no longer 
taken ns starting-points, but are first tested in 
the light of the individual’s own experience. It 
is a ‘deeper’ self tliat criticizes the categories, 
terms, and thought of its environment, and all 
profounder experience transcends them and 
commonly finds them inadequate. Development 
results, not merely in the use of new terms and 
formulas, hut more especially in the subjective 
changes, the attitudes, points of view, the contents 
of one's terms, and in all that fresh flow of experi- 
ence which language seeks to interpret and express. 
Now all deeper feeling compels a certain mooifica- 
tion and adjustment of thought, and all sincerity 
and intellectual honesty force a certain systemati- 
zation — although unfortunately the data which 
are not readily amenable are easily handled in 
some new Procrustean manner (see § 15 [2]). In 
the long run sincerity and genuineness are more 

I Thus it is nrcojnired in common life that the sweetness 
of the recondliation after a quarrel does not justify an- 
other quarrel to reproduce the experience, nor, in the religious 
sphere, does the ‘p^ce abounding:* for the penitent sioner 
justify continuance m sm (Eo 5-5-6^^ 
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potent than what is cynical, indifferent, and merely 
conventional ; and throughout hutnan^ history, 
wherever * lower* and * higher* alternatives were 
recognized, the latter alone caused progress. Were 
there no sense of the lower and higher, there 
could he no consciousness of progressive develop- 
ment. The lower and all less desirable features 
have no elements of permanence or progress in any 
rational universe, while the higher constantly 
elude an immediately natural explanation, and 
manifest tliemselves in self-sacrifice, renunciation, 
self-denial, faith, and confidence in the future or 
the unseen. These higher factors are familiar in 
both the religious and the uon-religious life ; and 
either one must infer that progress is due to the 
apparently irrational side of man, or — since this, 
again, allows no ordered conception of the universe 
—the factors must be treated as thoroughly rational, 
by regarding the individual as part or the environ- 
ment, or rather as part of the realities of the 
universe itself — an ultimate rational and inter- 
connected ‘whole.* It is impossible in the long 
run to sever human activities from those through- 
out the entire universe, and, although it is neces- 
sary to differentiate for practical purposes, the 
differentiation is never consistently carried^ out, 
and there is throughout a virtual co-operation of 
processes, variously regarded as ‘ human,* * divine,* 

' natural,* * supernatural,’ and * cosmical’ (cf. § 28 f.). 

(3) (a) The factors that make for progress and development 
do not exist in isolation and cannot he severed from the field 
where they are manifested. Further, all that makes for per- 
manence and progress must form the basis of conceptions, not 
only of religion, out also of science, art, ethics, etc. Hence, 
though religion in the course of its history has had very many 
extreme, unlovely, unprogressive, and impermanent features, 
these cannot go to form any critical or scientific conception of 
what it has been, is, or will be. Men’s ordinary working con- 
cepts are based upon the persisting and average conditions; 
and, although thought thus seems to move in a circle, apparently 
determining what to select for its purpose, not only Is the 
process inevitable, but each concept has to he adjusted to the 
rest of the sj'atem of thought to which it belongs. And, 
further, not only is the process of selection one of which men 
are primarily unconscious, but concepts will have characteristic 
‘ ideal' aspects, with standards and criteria which enable men 
to realize approximations and defects. The origin of such 
‘ideal’ aspects or types is an especially interesting inquiry, be- 
cause in the spiritual life there isa frequentconvictionofa decline 
or * fall ’ — a teal experience which it has been dWhcult to express 
except in myth, poetry, or metaphor. There is no reason to 
believe that man is gradually rising from a state of maximum 
CTossness — here all judgments are relative — or that man has 
‘fallen,’ in the terms of the Biblical narrative. None the less, 
the consciousness of n certain deterioration and decadence is 
familiar, and man Is usually ‘below the best’ of what he feels 
to be within his capacity. The experience, which has its spir- 
itual, aesthetic, ethical, and other forms, is bound up with the 
principle of attraction and with a recurring consciousness or 
vision of some great worth, existence, and reality which can and 
must be attained. 

( 6 ) Actual development is not to be described as from a part 
to a whole ; but, like that of the child, it is from a rudimentary 
system^ to one less so (cf. § 5 [2]). Nor can thought be traced 
back historically to single concepts or ideas, but only to very 
rudimentary systems of what may be called • psychical ability/ 
Yet even here the legitimacy of the term ‘psychical’ will be 
questioned, and it may be observed that what can be regarded 
as developing (e.p., ‘mind’ or psychical ability) will go back to 
some stage where it is non-existent, or where we are m another 
realm of conditions, or where our present thought cannot follow. 1 
Either the nature of what is viewed asdeveloping, or the nature 
of our concepts, or, again, the limitations of our experience will 
preclude the solution which we seek. The limitations of the ' 
mind forbid more than a certain tough systematization of 
experience; the mind can determine the conditions of the 
solution, rather than the solution itself, of some great problems , 
of whifth it becomes auTire. Thus the question of the origin of 
religion can be treated only as a problem of method or logic. 
It IS evident that, when * God,’ ‘ life/ or * thought ’first appeared 1 
in the history of the universe, the prior situation was such as to I 
permit the development (cf. p. 673», n. 1), and it cannot be com- 
pletely describ€^ without taking into account that which was I 
shortly to affect it. The factorsandconditionsthat make forde- I 
veiopment do not exist in isolation, and they cannot be conceived 
as entirely independent of the field upon which thev are first 
recognized. Neither in the individual nor in history could the 
objective reality which we call ‘ God ’ enter upon a field from 
which He had before been isolated. The mind is unable to 
pierce to the ultimate realities themselves and, from primitii'e 
co^ologies and cosmogonies to the latest philosophical and 
other siTitheses. It is confronted with a Bimilar ditRculty-— an 


experience of the absolute transcendence^ and priority of a 
Supreme Being or Principle, and the necessity of some concep- 
tion of the actual steps in the differentiation of the universe. 
Differentiation os a process leads back logically to a single un- 
differentiated unit ; but so far as our evidence goes we reach 
more and more rudimentary tj-p®* differentiation until the 
mind can reach no further. The steps are from system to 
Bi'stem, and consequently it is important to distinguish between 
a static sj-stem of thought, which can allow no real develop- 
ment, and a dynamic one, which, if true to the history of the 
individual and the race, would embrace all the constituent or 
contributing minor systems (e.g., human society, the State, 
Church, etc.), which cannot be regarded ns eternal. There are 
progressive steps from ideal to ideal and system to system, like 
the continuous development of methods (§§ 3 [2], 16 (31). IVe 
can distinguish the vision and the reflexion upon it, the ideal 
and the effort to follow it up, the system and wliat It systema- 
tizes, the concept, method, and all that ‘organizes’ material, 
and the material itself. There is, however, a tendency to give 
a certain absolute priority to the former of each pair, and 
30 also to the plan or purpose which appears to precede the 
development, but continuously undergoes development itself. 
This tendency reflects itself in static conceptions of an 
absolutely prior vision, a heavenly origin of the soul, primitive 
I archetypal ideas, some primary all-containing concept orprin- 
' ciple, and a pre-determined (static) reality which is slowly 
being recognized, and of which new portions are being dis- 
covered from age to age. On the other hand, there is in point 
of fact a continuous process which takes us back to earlier 
stoges where thought can no longer follow, and it points forward 
to an ‘ unknown ’ which will blend with the already known, lor 
this 13 characteristic of the growth of consciousness. 

34. The rationality of the unknown. — (1) It is 
wholly in accord witli familiar religious convictions 
of the ephemeral character of human life, as a pre- 
lude for a future, that human thought must not 
expect to comprehend the ultimate truths. If 
man cannot see God and live (cf. §§ i8 [1], 32 [2]), 
if perfect Truth is with God alone, he is confined 
by his mode of thought, although the significant 
fact is the mind's sure consciousness of its being 
limited. Hence what is truly rational is not the 
Ignoring of the unknown, but the realizatiou of all 
that is essential for every new step of development. 
Just as our knowledge of anj’thing in space or 
time is fundamentally incomplete if we ignore the 
environment, prelude, or sequel, so the true point 
of view of human life must be based upon the 
most comprehensive ideas, and one must ‘ think 
universally’ (cf. p. 677^ n. 2). The terms 'super- 
natural' and ‘ miraculous ’ have some unfortunate 
associations, and need careful definition, but they 
can be used rationally when they imply a God who 
is not arbitrary, but One whose laws transcend 
those of which men are cognizant. A disbelief in 
the supernatural and miraculous can, at the best, 
only assume an ultimate impersonal law and order 
in the universe to which certain alleged plienomena 
would be entire!}' contrary. While an unchecked 
credulity hinders progress of thought, by giving 
facile explanations of all difficulties, an irrational 
incredulity, on the other hand, can be as repressive 
as the typical rationalistic treatment, for both 
burke inquiry or offer facile explanations of no 
rational or scientific value.* The issue is faith in 
a Supreme Personal Being who is absolute justice, 
or in a supreme impersoniu process or principle. In 
the history of religion now the personal and now 
the impersonal ultimate stands at the head ; and 
all exceptional occurrences and plienomena which 
disturbed current convictions have led typically to 
wider conceptions of some ultimate order. 

(2) The multifarious phenomena of life are such 
as to allow diverging and conflicting opinions. 
Hence, as in compiling a grammar of a language, 
regularities and uniformities must form the start- 
ing-point. There must be an actual selection of 
data. The great fundamental truths do not lie in 
the phenomena themselves — this is very evident 
from the way men’s opinions differ — but they 
manifest themselves in men’s consciousness of them. 
^ 1 Hence (a) alle§;ed miracles cannot be accepted without pre- 
liminary examination of the evidence, but (b) they also cannot 
form the starting-point of any rational argument; cf. Lessings 
important remark; ‘Accidental truths of history can never 
beriftme proof of necessary truths of reason/ 
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They are in this respect a priori. He who avers 
tlmt God's ways are just, or that honesty is the 
best policy, has neither counted the cases nor 
balanced the evidence witli anything like logical 
adequacy. But lie can make the principles his 
standard, part of his life, and he lives up to them. 
There is a common and largely unconscious recog- 
nition of regulative principles which might seem 
to find innumerable exceptions everywhere, but 
they become permanent and ultimate. Men make 
them 60. Thus do men lay down the lines of their 
future and form the framework of the unknown ; 
and, like the organism, they will tend to be ‘ true 
to type.’ But, in addition to this, they will 
become e.xp!ioit{y conscious of the type to which 
they must be true, if their personality, in its ulti- 
mate development, is to be in every respect efficient 
(§ 29 [1]). When in the course of mental develop- 
ment the implicit becomes explicit, there is a 
rigid logical connexion between the old and the 
new ; the lines upon which development will 
proceed have already been laid, and the data are 
viewed, selected, and systematized in ways con- 
ditioned by earlier processes of selection. Yet 
this selective process, ns it appears, e.g., among 
the young, is one of which they cannot be said to 
be conscious ; and, while its extraordinarily bene- 
ficial character cannot he gainsaid, it is very 
common for the process, as a man’s individuality 
becomes more distinctive, to be markedly biased, 
one-sided, and so forth. Development thus brings 
greater freedom and a more conscious clioice of 
action, and tlie individual more deliberately shapes 
his personality. This increase of consciousness 

f ives the impression that the early years were 
lind, unconscious, and so forth j hut consciousness 
is never complete, as the developing individual can 
realize on retrospect. Even the very young have 
an individuality of their own. The selective 
process, with the gradual recognition of guiding 
principles, is at work in these rndimentarj' beings, 
and we may speak of some ‘ system ' embracing 
the child, his immediate environment, and all the 
factors that make for development. Of some of 
these factors the individual becomes aware, and 
continued increase of consciousness makes acute 
the relation between the individual’s conception 
of himself and the supreme realities, so far as 
he has apprehended them. Now, whatever these 
may be found to be, they must always have 
had a significance, such that that of winch man 
becomes conscious was already e.xistin" and had 
some meaning for his earlier stages. The entire 
process in the midst of which man develops must 
embrace all that which comes under the category 
of the transcendent, the supernatural, and the un- 
known ; and in the course of his purposive, self- 
guiding development he becomes a more responsible 
part 01 that co-operative and progressive process 
which he can now more deliberately help or hinder. 
It is at this point that the comparative and 
historical treatment of all ideas of sin, forgiveness, 
and atonement deserves fresh attention (see artt. 
Expiation and Atonement, Consctence, Sin). 
(3) In various forms there prevail beliefs and 

f ractices of entire surrender, whether to a Supreme 
'ower or to principles in tlie universe, or of 
thoroughgoing asceticism or quietism. But self- 
suppression and surrender are in themselves 
normal. In entering upon any new system of 
thought, they are necessary in a greater or less 
degree, as against inhibition, objectivity, and 
insistence upon one’s own individuality and point 
of view. Especially significant is the surrender of 
seif to potent ideas or theories, to a body of 
thought or a Church, and, of coarse, in all cases 
where the self entrusts itself to another person- 
ality. Throughout, the step has its important 


consequences, and the realization of the step 
becomes more impressive until it is felt to be a 
veritable leap into the unknown. The ideas and 
theories may lead one one knows not whither ; the 
person to whom one surrenders oneself will to a 
greater or less degree nflect one’s unknown future. 
The process, a normal one. thus involves the 
question of the objective value of that to which 
the surrender is made, of that which is to be 
assimilated and realized. Progress is throughout 
due to innumerable acts of faith, trust, surrender, 
and reliance ; and, as the occasions vary in inten- 
sity and objective significance, some part of the 
self is affected and developed, and at times the 
whole self seems to be renounced only to gain a 
‘higher’ or a better self. However intense the 
feeling of surrender in human relationships, it is 
in the religious sphere that the significance of the 
step is most profoundly felt, and here the leap into 
the unknown is no less an one, even though there 
is the confidence that ‘underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.’* Here are experiences varying in 
degree and uniting the individnal and his ordinary 
life and tliought with that which is most profound 
and inefl'able in the universe, correlating uniquely 
the non-religious and the religious, the known and 
the unknown, and forming the basis of all ade- 
quate conceptions of existence, knowledge, and 
reality. 

35. Reality. — (11 It will have been seen that the 
trend of thought has advanced the study of religion 
to a new sta^e, and has interwoven it with the 
progress of other departments of research. In this 
article the endeavour has been made to introduce 
the reader to the wider field in which the study of 
religion must be placed, and to indicate some of 
the more important questions. Much more might 
of course be said, but the central problem would 
still remain : the underlying ultimate realities. 
Here it must suffice to observe that by the religious 
consciousness must be meant a consciousness of 
reality. The realities of religion must be more 
personally vital than those recognized outside the 
realm of religion ; in fact a religion that would live 
must be able to claim to approach nearest to the 
ultimate realities. But even in religion we have to 
do, not ndth reality itself, but with intuitions, appre- 
hensions, or convictions of it. The religious mode 
of thongiit appears to be essentially a very intense 
form of otherwise non-religious thought, and the 
most characteristic features of religion are a higlily 
distinctive form of what otherwise is not peculiar 
to religion. Religion is ‘natural’ because the 
ultimate realities must be a 'natural ’ part of the 
universe of which man becomes conscious. Ideas 
of ‘ this ’ world and of ‘ the other’ originate in the 
mind of one and the same experiencing individual ; 
and there can be only one total existence of which 
he has such varying intuitions and conceptions as 
his nature, temperament, and training favour. 
Moreover, not only is there an interconnexion 
between the progress of religion, its increasing 
wealtli of expression, and the general development 
of thought : it is also self-evident tlmt the deliberate 
effort to raise the level of thought and to improve 
the mental equipment {e.g., in education) enables 
one to experience life more fully and to utilize its 
data more effectively. Indeed, one has only to 
consider the meaner life of primitive men to per- 
ceive that the positive advances of thought have 
conduced to the general advance of religion, and to 
a clearer aporehension of all that is felt to be pro- 
foundly real and tme. Thus thouglit — especially 
in its dynamic aspects — and reality are not to be 
separated. 

(2) Bub, while progress brings better conceptions 

ICI. also the ‘dark night’ 0! the nij-stical experience; see 
artk Mrsncisn. Neo-Piatosisji. 
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of reality, at tlie same time it certainly increases 
men’s abilities, duties, and responsibilities. It 
magnifies the possibilities of good and evil. The 
development, therefore, is extremely significant for 
the relation between men and reality, whether one 
considers (a) the actual progress of physical science 
and the strides taken in utilizing the realities of 
the physical world, or (i) the deepening recognition 
of the necessity of higher standards of moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual life. Thus, the develop- 
ment of conceptions of reality powerfully affects 
human welfare as a whole. Moreover, they coire- 
spond in their remarkable variety to the variation 
of individual temperament, training, experience, 
and BO forth. It is obvious that the striking differ- 
ences — ethical, spiritual, and intellectual — in men’s 
conceptions of God are due to differences, not in 
the nature of God Himself, hut in human nature. 
‘ God ’ is the name given to that suhlimest of reali- 
ties, of wliich man becomes conscious as standing 
in a uniquely ‘personal’ relationship with him. 
Whatever be the true objective reality, it is eWdent 
that both the Reality and man’s own individual 
nature contribute to the resultant varying concep- 
tions. And, in general, all the ultimate realities, 
as formulated, are man’s imperfect conceptions of 
them, conceptions whose vicissitudes can be ob- 
jectively studied, and which can develop further 
and, in so doing, lead to newer and more effective 
conrictions of reality. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to observe, on the one hand, the evident signi- 
ficance for the indiiddual of his own conceptions of 
reality, and, on the other, the problem of the part 
taken by reality throughout. To the genuine 
theist God is the most essential, if not the only, 
reality, and it is impossible to isolate His working 
in the universe from the man who has an enoneous 
conception of God, or, perhaps, no consciousness of 
Him at all. None the less, it is of essential im- 
portance whether men’s conceptions of any reality 
are adequate or not, and, to some extent at least, 
God’s influence upon men is admittedly conditioned 
by men’s conceptions. Hence the question is vital, 
how far God can influence man as apart from man’s 
explicit consciousness of Him, how far God Himself 
is affected by human activities {e.g., by gross evil) 
contrary to man’s consciousness of His nature. 
(For we must evidently distinguish between human 
activities not yet recognized by men to be evil and 
those which they know within themselves to be 
wrong.) Moreover, since ‘God’ is the theistic 
consciousness of reality, the problem is essentially 
that of the relation between the ultimate realities 
in general and men with their varying conscious- 
ness of them. Vitally significant as this is on 
practical grounds, it is also a problem of the greatest 
methodological importance, i.e. if the data of the 
growth of consciousness, of religion and magic, and 
of science and philosophy are to be rationally and 
thoroughly handled. Reality must always be 
significant for men ; it must have some efl'ect, as 
apart from a man’s particular conception of it. 
Only in this wot can one gain a coherent view of 
the universe. Consequently there is need both of 
(a) an adequate conception of the ultimate realities 
to take the place of those felt to be imperfect, and 
of {(3) a scientific and more theoretical treatment 
of such conceptions in human history, the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought, and all that 
makes for the greater fullness and richness of life. 

(3) All growth of consciousness brings increased 
power for good or for evil. The development is 
not so much of the self alone as of an environment 
or a system of'relations of which the self is the 
centre. The development demands continued dis- 
cipline and reorganization, for the consequences 
are harmful if tile self is lacking in responmbility, 
morality, and all that encourages healthy progress. 


The limit of such development furnishes the con- 
ception of absolute coherence, perfection, truth, 
justice, etc., whether as regards (a) an absolutely 
self-conscious, supreme, and personal Self, or (i) an 
impersonal system of regulative principles and uni- 
formities, as manifested in the universe — the ulti- 
mate ‘ eni-ironment.’' Now, the entire complex 
field of religion becomes more manageable and 
intelligible only when notice is taken of the beliets 
and practices which connect human acthfities with 
those of the universe, whether directly (especially 
in magico-religious and magical data) or indirectly 
(e.g . , through prayer to the gods). But this funda- 
mental underlying interconnexion, implicit in life 
and thought, becomes explicit only in the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought — when, e.g., 
spiritual and non-spiritual forms of energy are dis- 
tinguished, and definitions or theories mark off 
matter from mind, and the phj’sical from the 
psychical. The primary logical interconnexions 
are continually being obscured through the growth 
of special knowledge, which, however, brilliantly 
illuminates the varied departmental (moral, spirit- 
ual, msthetic, intellectual) aspects of the uni- 
verse. 

There is a perilous kinship between religion and 
mjigic; typically and characteristically they are 
respectively right and wrong ways of dealing with 
what is regarded as fundamentally real and true. 
Since strong convictions and supremely intense 
states of consciousness are the more potent for 
good or for evil, there is a bifurcation such that 
what can take a religious form might also become 
magical or irreligious. Thus, there is a sane and 
an insane supernaturalism, a healthy and unhealthy 
mysticism, and genius has its cases of perversity 
and depravity. Accordingly, it is possible either 
to distinguish the good and the bad examples or 
to refuse to admit the latter within the cate- 
gory ; that is to say, either we have good and bad 
religion, genius, etc. (or examples of these) or the 
bad cases come under another category, as, e.g., in 
the antithesis of religion and magic, (good) mysti- 
cism and (irrational) occultism, and the like. \Vhat- 
ever course be generally adopted, it is extremely 
important to distinguish the psychological and 
subjective aspects of data from their logical and 
other more objective value. It is important to 
distinguish religion, genius, etc., as a whole or 
absolute feeling and the more specialized forms 
which are examples of religion, genius, etc., and 
which can be more objectively regarded. In this 
way, the fact can be emphasized that, although 
the ultimate realities are in a sense religious (e.g., 
as relating to a Supreme Deity or to life after 
death), they are not religious in themselves, 
although religion is directl}' concerned with their 
apprehension and formulation. For the subjec- 
tively impressive experiences so easily lead along 
beneficial or harmful roads, either to religion or to 
its worst enemy, that a careful disciplinary and 
regulative system of belief and practice is at once 
required for the sake of both the individual and 
society. In other words, reality — i.e. our ou-n 
subjective conceptions of it — at once requires a 
formulation, a logical theory, an embodiment. 

(4) From one point of view, then, religion, mysticism, etc., 
are one of many phases, aspects, and departments of the totality 
of existence. The most ‘religious’ individual has his non- 
religious times, and many ‘good* men have had their anti- 
reli^ous or rather irreligious occasions. The test of a religion 
lies in its relation to what is, as such, non-religious, viz. to the 
best moral, spiritual, sesthetic, and intellectual consciousness of 
the age as manifested in conduct, thought, ideals, and so forth. 
But, owing to the differentiation and specialization of thought 


* The latter is not the objective universe of the senses, but a 
logical construction, and the former depends upon man’s present 
stage of consciousness. The ultimate which the mind can con- 
ceive depends upon the stage of development reached by the 
mind. 
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—with the corresponding (objective) incompleteness of indi- 
▼iduftl minds— no one mind cm form n Jopcall}' adequate 
estimate. It Is iniposwible for any individual to praap totality 
as a whole, althouph it is possible to do jtJsUcc to the various 
aspects under which the universe is apprehended, and to In- 
Tcstlgate their growth, development, and interrelation. Pro- 
ceeding on these lines, one can realize the necessl^* of proving 
and improving current conceptions, definitions, ana other tools 
of thought, for, in the advance c! thought, and in the better 
ontanizatJOD of the data of experience, one comes to realize 
mofc vividly and truly the imlvorse of which one is an intcgml 
part. While the actual religious life implies principles, idea#, 
and the rest, the scientific or critical treatment of religion Is 
concerned In determining these and in maintaining the progress 
of thought, Inasmuch as nothing is more potent than the con- 
tinued knowledge of reality and the convictions which sway 
mankind. The apprehensions of reality unite man and objective 
reality Itself, ana, varj-lng, as they do, acconling to the indi- 
vidual, they are a key to a rclence of human nature and experi- 
ence. Jt IS obvious that there must, be realities of a sort to 
allow the prevalent types, although Uie ultimate realities of the 
universe are not to confused with the realities of our human 
nature. Tims, a conception of *Ood* can be formulated and 
accepted ; it will correspond and answer to personal experience 
at a certain stage of psychical development; It can prove the 
mo«t vital and stimulating truth that man can possess. There 
must be some obj«^ctlre reality each that men be^me conscious 
of it in ways varying according to their individual nature and 
stage of developwenL Sloreover, human personality Is such 
that the conception of a reolity in a personal rel-vtionship to 
man, and alike immanent and transcendent, Is notmerely a sub- 
jective reality ; it U demanded by the data o! rtUglon, by the 
characteristic features of pcrronnl development, by the con- 
sciousness of the neccMityof continued development In every 
direction which man !««)$ lobe good, beau tilul, and true. In a 
word, the objective reality of 'Ood' is demanded if man Is to 
ive a rational account of himself so far as his Intellect allowa 
im, and the most objective theory of reality must be based 
upon the facts of human consciousness. 

(5) All the \tltlmato realities themselves lie be- 
yond human vision (cf. 1 Co 13”). Between them 
and the self there are, as a psychical veil, tlic im- 
mlses, ideas, conrictions, and theories, the whole 
K)dy or world of tliought svliich makes every man 
what ho is, and enables him to say, * Hero is 
reality.’ Some mysteries of reality, from a psychi- 
cal point of view, are hinted at in the strange data 
of psychical research, occnltisin, and ecst.a.sy, in all 
abnormal and pathological phenomena of the mind, 
in the disastrous elTects of vagaries, or of doctrines 
and theories which healthy opinion repudiatc.s. 
Although progressive tliought may reject certain 
explanatory conceptions or theories— c.p., now of 
evul spirits, and now of guardian angels — men re- 
quire some organiiintion of experience, some ade- 
quate body of tboiigiit, some tolerable outlook 
upon the universe, whicli will enable tliem botli to 


direct and understand their experiences and to 
realize the significance of Imman e.xistenoe no as 
to be able to live healtiij' and useful lives for tlie 
good of a universe from wliich tliey can never 
escape. Upon their body of tliought depend tlicir 
sanity and efiectivenu-ss. Even reality itself seems 
to some extent to bo powerless against the will 
whicli we regard ns bad and evil ; wliile, on the 
otiior hand, how far reality can bo objectively and 
positively iiiflncnced, under given conditions, is a 
vital problem which can at least bo theoretically 
handled. Certainly religion lias not been without 
daring conceptions of the practical relations be- 
tween God and man — and, suppose religion proved 
to embody tlie truth about reality ? 

So tile aUidy of man’s psyciiical tendencies, bis 
ideas and ideals, his modes of tlionglit, iiis beliefs 
and practices, ids doctrines, theologies, and pliilo- 
sopliies— all coiitrihufe to one’s knowiedgo of 
liuman nature and of tiic universe. In the investi- 
gation of tiio development of conceptions and of 
the workings of tlie mind, whctlier in its immediate 
consciousness of reality or in its reilexion upon 
p.ast e.vperiences, one comes to know a little more 
of tile rcalilies themselves and of the objective 
reiationsliip between tliom and man. If, tlicn, 
it ia judicious to venUvtc upon & definition of 
religion on tlie lines upon whicli this article has 
proceeded, tlio following may be suggested, pro- 
visionally : Keiigion primarily involves some im- 
mediate consciousness of transcendent realities of 
supreme personal wortb, vitally inlliioncin" life 
and thought, expressing tiiemselvcs in forms whioli 
arc conditioned by tiie entire stage of development 
reached hy tlie uidividiml and his environment, 
and tending to become more explicit and static in 
mytliologies, theologies, philosopiiics, and scientific 
doctrines. But, ns this article has tried to indicate, 
tiicre is apositi VO development of consciou-sness and 
thouglit m liistorj', and consequently it is possible 
to seek to correlate both the static osneots, which 
are essential for all stability, and the dynamic, 
Vfliicli are indispensable for future progress. For 
to do justice to the ultimate facts of hamiony 
and of devolopnient in the umverso is one of the 
main fiinction.s of a living religion. 

Litejiatcrk.— The more !n]|)ortAnt »pocial technical works 
have been luenUoued throughout Hit article. 

Stanley A. Cook. 
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Introductory.— See Secket Societies (Intro- 
diictoiy). 

Christian (F. Cahkol), p. G93. 

Indian (L. DE LA VallEE I’OUSSIN), p. 713. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian). — I. 
GEXEltAI, cnAnACTEtllSTWS AED CLASSIFICA- 
TIOE. — Under tlie title ‘religious,’ in the Cliristian 
Clmrohcs, are included all tliose wlio make pro- 
fession of a life in conformity with tlie precepts 
and counsels of the gospel, and who withdraw from 
the world in order to practise tliis life more 
perfectly. 

The art. Monasticissi deals with the origin and 
chief characteristics of tliia form of life, of which 
monasticism is itself the principal species. In 
monasticism we have the religious life in its 
essential elements; and it may be s.aid that, from 
the 6th to tiie 20tii cent., it has been a question 
rnereiy of combining those elements according to 
difierent metiiods to serve special purposes, and 
that no new conception, no essential diiierence, 
has been introduced — notliing, in fact, that was 
not already existing in genu m the monastic life 
of the earliest centuries. Tlie vows of poverty. 
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Japanese (J. A. MACCULLOca), p. 718. 

Mexican and Peruvian (J. A. MAcCtn-LOCH), 
p. 718. 

Muslim (E. Montet), p. 719. 

chastity, and obedience, the practice of mortifica- 
tion. labour, prayer, and silence— sometimes even 
preaching and other external work — were the 
obligations of religious life in all ages, whether 
under tliecenobitical or under tlie eremitical form. 
IVe arc concerned in this article with tiie different 
forms of tlie religious life distinct from monasti- 
cisni. Tlie first task of the historian, in presence 
of the number and variety of these forms of the 
religious life (they exceed 380 in number, even 
without counting certain religious societies of 
minor importance), is to attempt a classification. 
This is no easy tek. Neitlier geograpliical nor 
chronoiogical considerations will seire as a basis of 
classification, since, owing to the universal charac- 
ter of Chri.stianity, these religions families are 
found in all nations, and some have put forth 
shoots in everj- age and thus belong to no one 
century more tlinn to another. The attempt has 
been made to group them in families, placing side by 
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side those ivhich offer analogous features or which 
follow the same Rule. Here, however, historian 
and canonist will not be in perfect accord. 

If, e.g,, the attempt is made to place under the 
same rubric all the orders in which the Rule of St. 
Augustine is followed, the result will only lead to 
confusion, for these orders are in other respects 
quite dis-similar and belong to different groups. 
The Dominicans, hospitallers, and several con- 
gregations of women, e.g., all alike follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, but they differ entirely 
from one another as regards the end and object of 
their respective institutes. This results from the. 
fact that the so-called Rule of St. Augustine con- 
sists in reality of a set of general principles of 
spirituality which can be adapted to any form of 
religious life. It is the constitutions of each order, 
rather than the Rule, that give it its distinctive 
character. The Carmelite originally followed 
the Rule of St. Augustine. Some orders have 
followed different Rules at different times. The 
Premonstratensians combine the Rules of St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict. The Dominicans, who 
also follow the Rule of St. Augustine adapted 
from that of the canons regular, especially the 
Premonstratensians, seem to belong, with prac- 
tically equal right, to two very diderent forms 
of religious life — that of the canons regular and 
that of the mendicant friars. The Brothers of St. 
John of God, who are hospitallers, were attached 
to the mendicant orders by Urban Vin. It was 
the same in the case of the Jesuits to a certain 
extent, although these ‘religions’ belong to a totally 
different category — that of clerks regular. The 
title, in fact, of ‘mendicant friar,’ which dis- 
tinguishes certain orders, came in time to be 
attached to those which were not originally com- 
prised under this designation, such as the Augus- 
tiniau Hermits, the Carmelites, as well as the 
hospitallers and others mentioned above. The 
Theatines and Barnabites, who are clerks regular, 
received the privileges of the canons regular of the 
Lateran. Some — e.g,, Yermeersch — rerard the 
question from the point of view of canon law, and 
classify the orders according to whether they 
possess solemn vows, simple vows, temporary vows, 
or a mere promise. This method of classification, 
while legitimate in itself, has no historical founda- 
tion. Moreover, it leads to confusion, forsoraeorders 
have adopted in turn temporary vows and simple 
vows, or have even practised both systems simul- 
taneously for different members of the order. 
Finally, if we take as specially characteristic of an 
order the particular work undertaken by its 
members — education, care of the sick, preaching, 
etc. — it is not easy to judge to what class certain 
orders belong that exercise all these various 
activities at once. 

Without flattering ourselves that it is in all 
respects a perfectly satisfactory system of classifica- 
tion, we shall adopt here, as the”mo.st practical for 
our purposes, one that is both chronological and 
pragmatic — one that keeps in view the different 
periods of time, while grouping together those 
orders which possess certain characteristics in 
common. We shall also keep to the traditional 
mode of designation. 

1. From the ist to the middle of the 3rd 
century : virgins, widows, and ascetics. — In 
primitive Christian society there were certain of 
the faithful who led a life more austere than that 
of their brethren and who formed a class apart, 
-Among these ascetics there are even indications of 
an attempt at community life. They may be 
regarded as the earliest representatives of the 
religions life.' 

2. From the middle of the 3rd to the end of 

' Cf. art. SIoXASTiasK. 


the 12th century : the monks and the canons 
reggilar. — Under the title ‘monk’ are comprised 
the hermits and anchorites of all d^criptions, the 
cenobites or monks living together in community, 
and those who combine both elements in a life 
partly eremitical and partly cenobitical. To the 
same period belong the canons regular, whose life 
has much in common with that of the monks, and 
who enjoy the same privileges. 

For tlie different kinds of monks cf. art. 
Moxasticism. The principal varieties of canons 
regular are : the Premonstratensians, Canons of 
St. Victor, Canons of the Lateran, Canons of St. 
JIanrice (Agaune), Canons of the Holy Cross, 
Canons of St. Saviour, Canons of St. Rufus, Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Canons of Verres, Canons of 
Marbach, 'Canons of Pampelnna, Canons of St. 
Antony, Canons of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Gilbertines.' 

The Brothers of the Common Life, Beghards, 
and Beguines form a category of their own, but 
may be classified together with the monks and the 
canons, since their life is founded on the principles 
of the monastic and canonical state. 

3. From the nth to the i6th century; the 
military orders and the knights hospitallers. — 
Strictlv speaking, these orders might be classed 
with the monks, since they usually followed one 
of the monastic Rules (e.g., that of St. Benedict). 
But they possess so marked a character of their 
omi that it is better to treat them separately. 
They are as follows s the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Templars, Teutonic 
Knights, Knights of Evora or of Aviz, Knights of 
St. James of Compostella, Knights of Calatrava 
and of Alcantara, Knights of the Order of St. 
Lazarus. 

4. From the nth to the 20th century : the hospi- 
tallers (non-military).- — These include the Order 
of Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Serrites, the Paul- 
inians, the Alexians, the Jesuati or Hieronymites, 
the Ambrosians, the Brothers of the Apostles, 
the Good Brethren, the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
the Brothers of St. John of God.’ 

5. From the 13th to the i6th century: the 
mendicant orders or friars (frati). — The friars 
adopted a mode of life differing in many respects 
from that of the monks or canons regular, viz. the 
absence of the element of stability in a particular 
monastery, and of perpetuity in the superior, the 
exercise of the sacred ministry, preaching and 
teaching, reduction of the solemnity of the choral 
office, suppression (at least originally) of all 
property and all power to possess lands or money 
even in the name of the community. They are 
called mendicants because, unlike the monks, 
hairing no possessions and no stable means of liveli- 
hood, they were obliged to live on alms. 

The four principal mendicant orders are : the 
Dominicans, the I ranciscans, the Carmelites, the 
Angustinians.* There are, besides, other lesser 
mendicant orders in some of which the Rule of St. 
-Augustine is observed, in others that of St. 
Francis. Among the former are the Order of 

> For other examples cf. Heimbucher, Die Orden vnd Kon- 
ffregationen der katholieehen Kirche. ii. 24-29. 

2 It must be remarked that several of these orders follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine and have obtained both the title and the 
privileges of the mendicant orders. Hence they are sometimes 
classed under one, sometimes under the other, of these two 
categories. Since, however, both their special object and their 
manner of life are practically identical in all these orders, and 
since they possess many of the characteristics of the military 
hospitallers treated above, it would seem to be as well to group 
them together under the rubric of hospitallers. 

2 Some of the hospitallers are also among clerts regular, like 
the Camillians. 

4 The Augustinians belong, by their Rule, to the canons 
regular rather than to the friars and, in some of their branches, 
have more affinity with the hemrits or monks. They have 
been counted, however, among the mendicant orders since the 
day when they obtained a share in the privileges of the latter. 
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Mercy, the Trinitnriana, the Sen’ites, the I’aulin- 
ians, tile Alexiana, the Hieronymitoa, the Jesuati, 
etc. Thcae are already Mentioned under the cate- 
gory of hosintallera, to vhich tlicy alao heion". 
Among those that follow the llule of St. Francis 
are the Minims, the Third Order of St. Francis, 
and the Scalzetti (‘ discalced Friars ’), or Order of 
Penance. 

Orders of women are the Prigittinea, Annnn- 
ciades, Ursulines, Angelicals, Salesian Sisters, 
Penitents, etc. 

6. From the i6th to the I7th century : the clerks 
regular. — These ‘religious,’ while iiractiaing the 
religious life in comiminity (as the title ‘ regular’ 
indicates), belong essentially to the clerical order, 
ns shown again by the title ‘clerk’ and by their 
dress, their external life, and their exercise of the 
sacred ministry. They possess solemn vows, like 
the monks and canons regular, but have not, like 
the latter, the choral office, nor do they practise 
stability. Generally speaking, they have, in 
addition to the exercise of the religious life, some 
special object or particular line of work. Most of 
tiiese societies admit only priests to their ranks, 
and lay brothers are received ns ‘coadjutors.’ 
Some — e.g. the Theatines and the Parnabites — 
possess, as already remarked, the privileges of the 
Canons of the Lateran. The clerks regular are : 
the Jesuits,’ Theatines, Paniabites, Clerks Regular 
of Somasclm, Clerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God, Camilliana, 
Minor Clerks Regular. 

7. From the ryth to the 15th century: religious 
congregations. — These religious congregations re- 
semble the clerks regular, and they are called in 
canon law ‘ quasi-regulars.’ They have usually 
only simple vows and are distinguished from the 
clerks regular proper by this fact and also by the 
more recent date of their foundation. 

The principal congregations arc : the Passionists, 
Redemptorists, Lazarists, Eudists, Oblntcs, 
Marists, A.'sumptionists, Salesians, Pnulists, 

' Sulpicians, Oratorians.* 

8. From the l8th to the 20th century : missionary 
societies or congregations. — These societies, 
founded specially for the foreign missions, may be 
considered, ns reg.ards their manner of life, as clerks 
regular or quasi-regulars ; but, since they all have 
a common end in view, wo have placed them 
together in a group apart. 

'They are ; the Society of Foreign Missions, the 
Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary (or 
Fathers of Piepus), the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
the Fathers of Scheut, the Fathers of Mill Hill, the 
"White Fathers, the Society of the Divine "Word, 
the Society of the Divine Saviour. 

9. From the 17th to the 20th century : teaching 
brotherhoods and congregations of women. — 
These include the Piarists, Brothers of the Christ- 
ian Schools of St. John Baptist de la Salle (Christ- 
ian Brothers), Brothers of the Society of Mary 
(Marianists), Brothers of Lamennais, Brothers of 
St. Gabriel, etc.,’ Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Sisters of Wisdom, Sisters of Evron, 
Sisters of Nevers, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Sisters of Nazareth, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Society of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Clunj’,* etc. 

II. CaHOHS ItEGULAR, BROTnEIiS OF TBE 
COiniOF LIFE, EEGUARDS AED DEGUISES, MIDI- 

* Tlie strictly chronological order is os lolloa's: Theatines, 
1524 ; Glerhs Regular of the Good Jesus, 1520; Rarnabltes, 
1530 ; Eomascha, 1532 ; Society ol Jesus (Jesuits), 1634. 

2 We include the Sulpicians and Oratorians among these con- 
gregations, althougii canonically they arc not considered as 
such, since they have no vows. They may, however, be assimil- 
ated to societies such as that ol the Lazarists by their object, 
the training ol the clergy. 

5 For the detail cl. Heimbncher, iii. 350 II. 

4 lb. ill. 304 1. 


TARY ORDERS ASD BOSPITALLERS.—X. Canons 
regular.— (a) The name. — The name ‘ canon ’ is of 
ancient origin. The Councils of Antioch (341), 
Chnlcedon (451), and ‘ in Trullo ’ (692), speaking of 
the clerics attached to the service of certain 
churches, say that they are ly ti? Ka.ybvi or in toD 
Kavbvo!, i.e. inscribed in the Kayiiy, the matricula, 
tabula, or alburn.^ According to du Cange,’ a 
canonicus is one who is inscrihed sub canone 
frumenlario, i.e. is maintained by the revenues 
of the Church. St. Athanasius employ's the term 
re Kaybva rut iKK^tjaias.^ 

In the West the 2nd and 3rd Councils of Toledo 
and that of Friuli (791) speak of clerics ‘sub 
canone ecclesiastico.’* The 3rd Council of Orleans 
in 638 and Gregory of Tours make use of the term 
canonici to describe the clergy of a church." The 
Council of Clermont in 535 extends this title to all 
priests and even deacons attached to a church, 
whether in town or in country. These priests and 
deacons were obliged, at great feasts, to assemble 
in the cathedral church to celebrate divine ser- 
vice together with the bishop. In 538 the 3rd 
Council of Orle.ans deprived of the title of ‘canon’ 
all clerics who refused to obey their bishop." It 
may' bo gathered from these dill'ercnt texts that 
the term ‘ canon ’ was applied to two classes of 
people dilToring widely from one another. On the 
one hand were clerics, like those of the diocese of 
Hippo, who lived witli their bishop in community' 
and in the practice of monastic asceticism. On 
the other hand were those who lived in their own 
churches, practising neither the community' life 
nor monastic poverty, and bound to their bishop 
by an obedience that did not press very heavily 
upon them. This vague use of the terra lasted 
throughout the ages. In order to avoid confusion, 
the custom finally arose of distinguishing between 
the two classes of canons by calling the first 
‘c.anons regular’ and the second ‘secular canons’ 
or 'canons' pure and simple. The latter cannot, 
of course, be regarded as in any sense belonging 
to the religious orders; it is witii the canons 
regular alone that we are here concerned.’ 

(6) Canons regular till the 10th eentury. — In 
art. Monasticisit wo have shown that in the 4th 
cent, there was a tendency among many' bishops 
to gather the clergy of their churches around them 
and to live with them in the exercise of asceticism 
according to the example of the monks. The 
attempts that have been made to find examples 
earlier than this date, in order thus to trace back 
the origin of the canonical order to the time of the 
Apostles, are entirely without value. St. Augus- 
tine, W'ho was so well versed in the knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the p.ast, does not 
even mention the canonical life in his de Moribus 
Eedesiee Catholicce, written in 388, although it 
would have afforded him an excellent and most 
natural opportunity for doing so, had any such 
institution existed before his time. Nor can any 
traces be found in the writings of St. Cyprian or 
any other writer of earlier times. St. Augustine 
was himself, in fact, one of the first to have the 
idea of gathering his clergy around him in order 
to live with them in common in the practice of 
poverty and religious discipline after the example 
of the cenobites. He made his first trial of this 
way of life at Tagaste, his second at Hippo (388 

1 Socrates, BE v, 19 (PG Ixvii, 013) ; cl, note ol Valois (it.) ; 
Leclercq, in DA CL ill. col, 235. 

2 Glossnn'iim, Niort, 1883-87, e.v. ‘ Canonicus.' 

• I'llo S. Antonii<PO xxv1. 637 1.). 

4 Cancil. Tolet. II. can, 1, 2, III. can. 6 ; Concil. Forojttl. 
can. 1. 

"Greg, ol Tours, Bisi. Franc, x. 31 (/’Z. Ixxi, 670) ; Concil. 
Anrcl. III. can. 11, 

e Cl. F, Maossen, Concilia cevi Merooingici, Hanover, 1893, 
I pp. 69, 77, etc. 

1 7 Cl. du Cange, s.v. * Canonicus.’ 
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Bnd 391). We have accounts of the life led in his 
monasteries written by Possidins in his life of St. 
Augustine and also by St Augustine himself.* It 
resembled to a great extent the life of the monks 
—life in common under a common discipline. The 
bishop was the head of this family of clerics, and 
obedience was doubly due to him — as bishop and 
as the quasi-abbot of the community. He was 
also the temporal administrator of the affairs of 
his ‘monastery,’ and the clergy were bound to 
abandon their personal propertj" and to live in the 
practice of poverty and chastity. The chief difter- 
ence between them and the monks lay, firstly, in 
the fact that these early ‘ canons regular,’ instead 
of living apart from the world, had their dwelling 
in the midst of a town or city ; secondl 3 ', in the 
fact that they were essentially the clergy of their 
churches and exercised the sacred ministry. Their 
regime and manner of dress were again different 
from those of the monks, and their practice of 
poverty and obedience was less severe. The ex- 
ample of St. Augustine was followed bj' other 
AWcan bishops, at Carthage, Tagaste, and in 
other cities, we find the same custom in existence 
even beyond the confines of Africa, in the case 
of St. Paulinus of Nola, Hilary of Arles, and 
others.* 

One of the most remarkable among these ex- 
amples is that of St. Eusebius of Vercelli — an 
earlier case than that of St. Augustine — about 
whom we have a considerable amount of informa- 
tion.’ But the life led by St. Eusebius and his 
clergy resembled far more closely than that of St. 
Augustine and his ‘canons’ the life led by tlie 
monks proper. In St. Augustine’s case it was in 
fact a seminary for the clergy or a college of 
canons, rather than a monastery for monks as in 
Eusebius’s institution. The clergy of Eusebius 
observed the monastic enclosure, celebrated the 
day and night hours of prayer, and practised all 
the austerities of the monastic life. St. Fulgentius, 
in the midst of the Vandal persecutions, and, no 
doubt, other African bishops also, went farther 
still and obliged monks and clerks to live together. 
But this attempt to unite two incongruous elements 
should be regarded as a more expedient demanded 
by the special needs of the time.* This quasi- 
monastic form of life seems to have been practised 
only in certain exceptional cases by the clergy of 
the Eastern Church. St. Jerome, who was so well 
acquainted with all that concerned ecclesiastical 
life, does not mention any example of it. Cases 
have been quoted of monks living with their 
bishops, but these are not to be regarded as in- 
stitutions distinct from that of the ordinary- 
monastic life, and the only actual example is 
that of Bhinocorura quoted by Leclercq from 
Sozomen.’ 

In the West, however, at the end of the 6th 
cent, and daring the 6th the canonical life became 
ah oflBoial institution. The 4th Council of Toledo 
pro-vides ns with a picture of the bishop in his 
episcopal residence surrounded by his priests and 
deacons, lyhile in a neighbouring dwelling the 
young clerics were educated under his supervision.’ 
In Gaul the 2nd Council of Tours also laid down 
that the bishop should live with his priests and 
deacons in the episcopal palace.’ Gregory of Tours 

1 F«a S. -Austutini, v. (PL xxxU. ST); Aue. ‘de Vita et 
Moribus Olericorum suorum,* Strm. ccclv., ccclvi. (PL xxxix. 
ISOSff.): L. Thomassin, Ancimnc ft ntnmlle discipKnc de 
rPglUe, Paris, 1725, i. ISSOf. 

2 Of. art. MOSASTlCIBll, IV. iU. X (o). 

s Thomassin, i. 13111.; St Ambrose, Sp. Ixili. (PL xvl. 
123!)ff.): Maximus ol Turin, Sem. Ixxxiil. (PL Ivli. 6970.). 

* Ferrandus, Ftla Fidgentii^ xxix. (PL Ixv. 145). 

» Sojomen, HE vi. 31 (PO Ixvu. 13S0); Ledcrcq, in DACL 
lii. col. 234. 

s Condi. Tout. JF. can. 23. 

’ Condi. Turon. TI. can. 12. 


makes frequent allusion to those clerics who shared 
the dwelling and the table of their bishop— mciwn 
canonicorum, convivium mensa: canonical,^ 

Other councils, as we have already seen, laid 
down new regulations for these clerics, now called 
canonici — e.g. the Councils of Clermont and 
Orleans. 

With regard to England, St. Gregory the Great 
advised St. Augustine of Canterbury to live in 
common with his clergy. But the latter apparently 
wished to go even farther than the recommendation 
of tile iioly pontiff. At Canterbury and in the 
greater number of cathedral churches founded 
among the Anglo-Saxons the chapter was formed 
by a monastic community properly so called. The 
clergy of the cathedral xvere monks and carried 
out the full monastic rigime, to which they also 
added the exercise of the sacred ministry. These 
monastic chapters remained in force in the greater 
number of English cathedrals up to the Eeforma- 
tion in the 16th century. Certain churches, how- 
ever, founded after the first Christian mission in 
Eiminnd, were served by secular canons.* 

Finally, it maj' be said that, outside the church 
of Hippo and certain others that had followed the 
example of St. Augustine, the word ‘ canon ’ was 
applied to a class of clerics whoso obligations and 
forms of life varied from place to place. But in 
the 8th cent, a bishop of Metz, St. Chrodegang, 
gave the canonical life a more definite character 
by means of the Buie that he drew up for canons. 
This bishop (742-766) played an important part in 
the religious and political history of his time. He 
wrote for the clergy of his own church a Buie, 
Begula Canonicorum., which obtained the support 
of Pepin and Charlemarnie and was given the force 
of general ecclesiastical law in the Capitularies of 
the latter monarch and W the Councils of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (802), Mayence, Tours, Bheinis (813), Arles 
(813), and especially by that of Aix-la-Cbapolle 
(817).’ This Buie is largely founded on that of St. 
Benedict. It subjects the canons to the common 
life, enclosure, and the ordinary exercises of 
Benedictine life, while at the same time leaving 
them a certain amount of liberty and the right of 
possessing property.* 

(c) Canons regular from the 9th to the SOth 
eenturp. — The period of St. Chrodegang and that 
which immediately followed were the most flourish- 
ing in the history of the canons regular. Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious endeavoured to impose 
his Buie on the clergy of their empire, and the 
Councils of_ Aix-la-Chapelle in 802 and in 817 
followed suit.* Amalnnus composed his de In- 
stitutions Canonicorum with the same intention. 
The Lateran Council in 1059 • renewed these decrees 
and obliged the clergy attached to a chnrch to live 
together and share their property in common. 

The Buie of St. Augustine, although it is taken 
from his works, was in reality only drawm up in 
the 8th-9tli centuries. It was followed side by 
side with that of St. Chrodegang, which was far 
more complete and precise in details. It was 
adopted by certain groups of canons and became 
for them tue expression of the vita apostolica, vita 
communis perfecta. These canons came to be 
known as ‘ Canons of St. Augustine,’ ‘ Augnstinian 

1 Hist Franc, x. 31 (PL Ixxi. 670), and Vitce Patrum, Ix. (i6. 
1052). 

2 W. Stubbs, Epistolce Cantuariences (Rolls Series), London, 
1865, Introd. p. xiii. 

* Cl. C. J. von Hefele, Hist, dec CondUs, French tr., ed. H. 
Ledercq, Paris, 1907-13, iv. 10, note 2 ; there are in reality two 
Rules of St. Cbrodegan? ; the first, which is the shorter, in 34 
chapters, appears to be the original Rule ; the second, in 86 
chapters, is only a development of the first, the work of an 
anonymous writer. 

* For a comparison between the Rules of SS- Benedict and 
Chrodegang cf- Leclercq, in DACL lit col. 241 f. 

» Hefele, iii. 1117, iv. 9 0. 6 /j. w. ii66. 
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or Austin Canons.’* Their houses were at first 
independent of one anotlier, but were later united 
in a congregation wliicli had its general chapters, 
its statutes, etc. The decrees of the 4th Lateran 
Council and those of Benedict Xll. in 1339 are 
concerned with the Austin Canons. In spite of all 
these decrees, however, religious life among them 
had but a short period of brilliancy. 

In the 14th cent, new efibrts- at reform were 
attempted by Cardinal Branda de Castiglione, by 
John Bush, and by Nicholas of Cusa. 

The Protestant Keformation struck a fatal blow 
at the Canons Kegular of St. Augustine properly 
so called. Other societies, however, had been 
formed on the Augustinian model under a severer 
Rule, and these were better able to resist the 
shock of the great upheaval. Some of them are 
stiU in existence at the present day, such, e.g., as 
the Canons Regular of the Lateran, the Preraon- 
stratensians, and several other congregations. W e 
can give here only an outline of some of the prin- 
cipal ones.* 

Premonstratensians. — ^The Order of Primontrd 
is the most illustrious of all among the canons 
regular. Its founder was St. Norbert (t 1134), a 
canon of Magdeburg, who established liimself at 
Prdmontrd with a few companions in order to lead 
a retired and holy life and at the same time to give 
themselves to preaching and the sacred ministry. 
Their life was ordered according to the Rule of St. 
Augustine and guided by the example of the 
Canons Regular of St. Victor of Paris. This order 
developed rapidly, owing partly to the sanctity 
and personal influence of its holy founder, partly 
to its object and nature, which had a special appeal 
in an age in which the idea of clerical end monastic 
reform had given rise to institutions such as the 
Camaldolese, the Carthusians, and the Cistercians. 
St. Norbert founded, besides the canons regular, 
a second order for women, which also had great 
success, and a third order for lay people. At the 
present day the order possesses five provinces or 
circles {eircaria), seventeen abbeys, five priories, 
eight convents of nuns of the second order and 
three of the third order, besides parishes, missions, 
and a few colleges. The members number 997 men 
and 258 women. 

The Premonstratensians follow the Rule of St. 
Augustine along with special statutes of their own. 
At the head of the circle is the circator, whose 
rank and office correspond with those of the pro- 
vincial in other orders. Their constitutions re- 
semble those of Clteaux. The abbot of Primontre 
is abbot-geueral of the whole order and is assisted 
by the abbots of Plorefie, of Laon, and of Cuissy, 
the first houses of the order. The general chapter 
is held at Prdmontrd. This constitution came to 
an end before the Revolution, and in 1883 a new 
constitution took its place. The habit is white 
and resembles the monastic habit except that in 
r The Rule ol St. Augustine is divided into twelve chspters 
end contains only general principles (of an extremely elevated 
character) on the love of God and our neighbour, humility, 
prayer, tasting, duties towards the sick, purity of soul and body, 
obedience, etc. 

s Ct. J. M. Besse, * Augustins,' in Diet, de Thiol, cath., 1. col. 
247S-24S3. 

3 Thomassin, op. cii. ; Bonaventure de Sainte-Anne, Mona, 
chatns AngttsUni ab Avgttelino potissimum propugnaiue, 
Lyons, 1694 ; Louis Ferrand, Discours oil Ton /ait voir gue 
Saint Augustin a iti moine, Paris, 1GS9 : Leclercq, * Chanoines,' 
In DACL hi. col. 223 ff. ; J. Bingham, Originet Eccits,, London, 
1840, bk. vli. ch. ii. n. 9 ; A. Ebner, ‘ 2ur Regula canonicorura 
des heiligen Chrodegang,’ in ifQ v. [1891] 81-86 ; W. Schmita, 
Saneti Chrodegangi, Metensis e^scopi regula canoni, 

corum, aus dem I^idencr Codex V^ssianus latinut 94 mif 
Crnschr^ der tironischen Moten herausg,, Hanover, 1889; 
P. Pauhn, Etudes sitr Vordre eanonial ou Vordre des chanoines 
rigutiers, Avignon, 1886 ; Paul Benoit, Da Vie canonique dans 
le peissi et dans ravenir, Arras, 1902 ; G. Morin, ' Rtgleraents 
iuMita du S. Grtooire vu. pour les chanoines r^guliers (en 
Espagne),* Jtevue Binidictine, xvui. [1901] 177-183 (reproduced 
In Hefele-Leclercq, v. 94-06). 


choir a rochet, the badge of canonical dignity, is 
worn, and in winter a mantle also. 

This order has rendered signal services to Christ- 
i.aniU' by its missions on the banks of the Elbe and 
the Oder and in the Low Countries, by the institu- 
tion of hospices for pilgrims, the making of roads 
and canals, tlie found.ation of libraries and schools, 
but especially by its reform of the clergji and the 
foundation of parishes. It even had an influence 
on architecture. It has produced also a certain 
number of chroniclers, historians, and ecclesiastical 
WTiters.* 

Canons of St. Victor.® — From the point of view 
of tlieology and literature, the Canons of St. Victor 
hold the first place. Their founder, Guillaume de 
Chnmpeaux, is known as one of the most illustrious 
doctors and professors of the 12th century. These 
canons take their name from a chapel erected in 
honour of St. Victor, the martyr of Marseilles, on 
Mt. Sainte Genevieve in Paris. They were, more- 
over, actually affiliated to the Canons of St. Victor 
of Marseilles. Their teaehing reached its highest 
expression in the persons of Hugh and Richard of 
St. Victor, whose theological and mystical works 
may be counted among the most remarkable of the 
Middle Ages ; while Adam of St. Victor, with 
his hymns, ranks foremost among the poets of 
his time. The Canons of St. Victor were estab- 
lished in a number of churches in France (notably 
in that of Ste. Genevibve in Paris, whence their 
name of ‘ Genovefains’) and also outside France. 
St. A’ictor de Paris remained the centre of the 
institute. Unfortunately divisions soon arose 
within the order, and after the beginning of the 
14th cent, it began to decline. On the eve of the 
Reformation it existed in a state of mere vegetation. 
The school of St. Victor is most important for the 
history of medireval mysticism, and the works of 
its teachers are still of great value. 

Like the greater number of canons regular, the 
Canons of St. Victor followed the Rule of St. 
Augustine, with their own special statutes com- 
posed by Gilduin, one of their abbots, and inspired 
to a great extent by the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Canons of the Lateran. — The Augustinian 
Canons of the Lateran were founded shortly after 
the Lateran Council in 1059, and were attached to 
the celebrated basilica of St. Saviour in the Lateran. 
They possessed a considerable number of houses in 
Italy and Poland. They were obliged to leave the 
Lateran basilica for the first time in 1299, for the 
second and last time in 1471. They have to-day 
about 200 members and 24 houses and possess the 
Church of St. Peter ad Vincula in Rome.* 

* M. Dupri, Annalw breves ordinis Presmonstratensis, Namur, 
1886 ; O. L, H ogo, S. ordinis Preemonstratensis Annates, pt. i., 
Nancy, 2 vols., 1734-86 ; J. do Sermalze, * L’Ordre de Pr4montr4 : 
son hut. littiraire, ics icrivains,’ in Bsvue dumonde eath. xxiv. 
(1884) 72S-746 ; I. van Emiboeck, De Viris sanetitatis opinions 
illustribus ex ordins Pnpmonstratensi, Tamines, 1806 ; cl. 
bibliography of the Order of Premonstratensians In F. Danner, 
Cata^pus totius saeri, candidi, canonici ae exetnpti ordinis 
Preemonstratensis, InnsbrQck, 1894, pp. 7ff., ISOff. ; J. Le 
Paige, Bibliotheca Preemonstratensis ordinis, 2 vols., Paris, 
1633; the Constitutions, Rule, etc., in Le Paige, i. 784, and 
Holste-Brockie, Codex Regularum monasiicarum ei canoni- 
earum, v. 142 ff.; ^lyot. Mist, des ordres, ii. 16611.; Heim- 
bucher, ii. 60-69 (\mh bibliography); Dugdnle, Monasticon 
Anglieanum, Vl. ii. 867-863; U. Chevalier, Bipertoire des 
sources hist, du Jloyen Age: Topo-bibtiographie, MontbMiard, 
1894-1903, s.v. ‘ PrimontlA ’ ; cf. note 3, p. 697a. 

SHeimbucher, ii. 26 ff.; and 'Victor (saint),’ in Wetrer- 
Welte, Kirehentsxieontt, xU. 913 ff.; HSIyot, ii. 149ff. ; Fourier- 
Bonnard, Hist, de Vabbaye royale et de Vordre des Chanoines 
riguliers de SainDVictor de Paris, Paris, 1004 ; PD cixxv.- 
clxivii. ; F. Hugonin, Essai seer la /ondation de Vicote de 
Saint-Victor de Paris, Paris, 1864, and PD clxxv. pp. xiv- 
xeix ; B. Haur6au, Des CEuvres de Hugues de Saint- Victor, do. 
1886; Adam de S. V. Leiay, RHDR iv. [1899] 161 ff., 288; 
Dreves, Stimmen aus Mana-Daaeh, xxix. (1886] 278 ff., 416 ff. 

3 Besides Hfilyot, Heimbucher, Chevalier (s.ur. ‘ Latran,* 
* Chanoines rS^liers'), see P. Cavalieri, Biblioleca com^endfosa 
degli uomini xllustri della eongr. de* canonici regolari del SS. 
Salvaterre Dateranensi, Velletri, 183a 
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Canons Regular of St. Maurice. — The con- 
gre^ation of Canons Kegular of St. Maurice of 
Agaune in Switzerland owes its fame to the 
martyrs of the Theban legion. An abbey e.xisted 
at Agaune from the 6th cent., in close relation 
with that of Lerins and having, like the latter, 
the cnstom of the laus perennis. In 824 the monks 
were transformed into canons regular — an event of 
frequent occurrence at that time.* 

2. Brothers of the Common Life. — This religions 
society, like that of the Beguines and the Beghards, 
forms a class apart in the history of the religions 
orders. From some points of view, it would seem 
to belong to the monastic order, from others, again, 
to that of the canons regular. In any case it forms 
one of the most interesting pages in the histoiy 
of mediaeval religious life and mysticism. It is 
treated separately under the title Brethren of 
THE CoMJioN Life. 

3. Beguines and Beghards.— These congrega- 
tions originated in the Low Countries. According 
to some, they go back to the time of St. Begga, 
daughter of Pepin de Landen, in the 7tli century. 
But it seems that their founder was, in reality, a 

riest of Liige, Lambert Beghe (or Me bfegue,’ 

1187). 

The Beguines are not nuns or * religions in the 
strict sense, for they take no vows. They are 
simply pious women living in community. In 
certain towns a special quarter was given up to 
them. They lived there in little hermitages, some- 
times singly, sometimes several together, under 
the direction of a superior (known nowadays as 
Ma grande dame’). They had a common chapel, 
in which they met for their religious exercises. 
Some followed the Rule for the tertiaries of St. 
Francis, others that for the tertiaries of St. Dominic. 
The Reformation in the 16th cent, and the French 
Revolution put an end to many biguinages. Some, 
however, still exist in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. This institution never had a very wide 
vogue, but it presents certain original character- 
istics worthy of note.® 

The institution of the Beghards was founded for 
men on the analogy of the Beguines. They soon 
underwent the influence of the Lollards and other 
heretics, and were condemned by several popes 
and councils.’ 

4. Military orders and hospitallers. — In the llth 
cent, sprang up a new class of religious orders 
which, from a certain point of sdew, are connected 
with the monastic order, while possessing their 
oum marked characteristics. Some of these were 
purely military in character ; others were concerned 
also with the care of the sick (hospitallers). The 
hospitallers pure and simple form a third category, 
which will be treated apart.* The military orders 
were regarded by the Church as true religious 
orders. They had the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, celebrated the divine 
office, were under the discipline of a Rule and an 
observance of fasts and abstinence, and enjoyed 
the same privileges as the monks, being exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction and immediately subject 
to the Holy See. Some followed the Cistercian 
statutes, others the Rule of St. Augustine, and 

* HHyot, ii. 78 fl. ; Heimbucher, it 24 ff. ; Chevalier, e.e. 
*Saint-SIaurice d'Ag;aune'; DACL, t.v. ‘Agaune,' i. col. 850 ff. 

2 P_. Coena, DUpiisitio historica de oriijine Beghinarum el 
Beghinagiontm, Liege, 1629; J, L. von ilosheim, Ife Beqhardit 
el BegiiinatALS, Leipzig, 1790; H61yot, viiL Iff.; Heimbucher, 
in. 525 ff. ; Chevalier, a.c. ' B4guines.’ 

3 Natalis Alexander, Eiet. eecleEaetiea. Venice, 1778, vilL 
526-550 ; F. A. Zaccaria, Thesauntt TheologtcitSt do. 1762, iv. 
623-694 ; Mosheim (see above, note 2) ; Chevalier, s.r. ‘ Regards.* 

4 We shall say nothing here ol the secular orders of knight- 

hood that were founded more or less on the model of the 
military orders but were in reality purely civil and institute 
by kings and princes as a reward for the sendees of their 
subjects. Such, e.g., are the Orders of the Garter, the Bath 
the Thistle, etc. * 


others that of St. Benedict. It is for this reason 
that we regard them as belonging, in a sense, 
to the monastic order. Contemporary with the 
Crusades, their principal object was to fight 
against the Saracens and to protect the Christian 
pilgrims to the holy places. Their life may, in 
fact, be regarded as a permanent crusade against 
the Mnsalman. In these orders, at their origin, 
we have united in one the ideal of the monastic 
life and of the life of chivalry* of the Christian 
knight. This ideal stood them in good stead in 
an age when all institutions were so profoundly 
imbued with the spirit of religion. Unfortunately 
such an ideal proved to be too high, and elements 
so incongruous as the religious and the military 
could not long endure together. 

Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. — 
This is the most ancient of all the military orders. 
In 1048 some Italian merchants built a hospice or 
hostelry for pilgrims and for the sick in Jerusalem. 
Certain French noblemen who served it formed 
themselves into a religious congregation. This 
was the cradle of the order. Gerard de Tenque 
(of Martigues in Provence) organized it into a 
military order, i.e. an order in which there were 
brethren attendant on the sick and members who 
were knights, and who had as their special object 
to defend pilgrims against malefactors and infidels. 
The order was approved by Pope Pascal ii. in 1113 
under the name of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Later its members were known as the 
Knights of Rhodes and, later still, Knights of 
Malta, from the fact that they defended both these 
islands against the Musalman. Foundations were 
soon established along the shores of the Jlediter- 
ranean, and at one period of their history they 
possessed honses to the number of 13,000. 

The knights acquired a wide-spread influence 
and power and also considerable riches, which 
enabled them to serve ns money-agents or b.ankers 
toprincesand kings.* They rendered greatservices 
to the Christian religion, and their prowess in the 
wars against the Turks won them great renown. 
Their heroic defence of Rhodes and of Malta against 
an enemy six times their number forms a veritable 
epic. The most illustrious of their grand masters 
were Pierre d’Aubusson, Villiers de I’lsle Adam, 
and La Valette. Kapoleon confiscated their 
property in France, and Nelson annexed Malta 
for the Bnglish Government. The title of Knights 
of JIalta still exists as a title of honour. Those 
who bear it form a society and give themselves to 
works of charity. 

Knights Templars. — Although of more recent 
date than the Knights Hospitallers, the Templars 
soon bec-ame of greater importance and greater 
power. Their founder was Hugues de Payens, a 
French noble, who in 1118 gathered together a 
number of companions for the defence of the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land against the Saracens. 
The name of Templars, or ‘ Order of the Temple,’ 
was given to them because their house in Jeru- 
salem was built on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. St. Bernard, in 1128, drew up a Rule 
for them, adapted from the Rule of St. Benedict 
and the Statutes of Citeaux. The order eom- 

rised the knights (all of whom had to be of noble 

irth), ‘sergeants,’ who were of the bourgeoisie 
and who acted as esquires, and then the chaplains. 
The first grand master was Hugues de Payens. 

1 1*. F. de Villeneuve-Bargenion(lIarquis de Trans), ifonumeni 
des grands-maUrei de Voidre de Saint-Jean de JimsaUm, 
2 vola,, Paris, 1829; J. Dela^Tlle Lc Roulx, Lea HospUaliers en 
Terre aainteet d Chypre, do. 1904, Cartulaire ginH^de Vordre 
dea Boap\laliers de Saint^Iean de JfrusaUm^ 4 vols., do. 1B94- 
1905, Lea A rehitea, la bibliothlque «l te trisor de Centre de Saint- 
Jean deJintsalem d Malte^ do. 1877 (' BibL des Ecoles franroises 
d’Athfenes et de Rome,* xxxiL), SIBangea sur VOrdre de Saint- 
Jean de Jerusalem, Nantes, 1910, L*Hcapital dea Bretona d 
SainUJean d’Aere (Soc. des biblioph. bretonsX do. ISSO, 
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The order was purely military. We need not 
here enlarge on the great part played in mediaival 
history by the Knights Templars, on the inUuence 
which they wielded far and wide (tliey had in the 
12th cent. 9000 manors distributed through every 
land in Christendom), on the services winch the}’ 
rendered to Christianity against the Saracens in 
Palestine and in Egypt, the riches which they 
accumulated and which were the cause of their 
downfall, the abuses which crept into the order, 
or, hnnliy, their lamentable end under Philip 
le Bel and Clement V. after the cruel execu- 
tion of their grand master, Jacques do Molay, 
and his companions in 1307.* 

The Teninlars wore succeeded in Portugal by the 
Order of Clirist, and in Spain by the Order of 
Montesa, 

Other orders were founded on the model of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, but we shall speak 
only of the principal of these lesser orders — the 
Teutonic Knights, the Knights of St. James, and 
the Knights of Calatrava and Alcantara. 

Teutonic Knights. — .\bout 112S or 1129 a rich 
merchant of Germany who had taken part in the 
siege of Jerusalem, struck with compas.sion at the 
sight of the sud'erings of the pil^nis, built a 
hospital for them, in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
He was soon joined by others, with whom he 
organized an order on the model of the Hospital- 
lers of St. John, to care for the pilgrims and pro- 
tect them against the Saracens. After the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Saladin they were consti- 
tuted one of the military orders (1190 or 1191) and 
changed their name from ‘ Hospitallers of the 
Blessed Virgin’ to ’Teutonie Knights of the 
Hospitality of the Blessed Virgin.’ They adopted 
a Rule similar to that of the Templars and the 
ICniphts of St. John. The order was composed of 
knights with their sen’ants, esquires, and chap- 
lains.’ To the three vows of religion the Teutonic 
Knights added a fourth— to devote themselves to 
the care of the sick and of pilgrims, and to combat 
the enemies of the faith. Tlicy celebrated the 
dii-ino office and other prayers, and were under a 
severe discipline. At the head of the order was 
the grand master, and under him the grand com- 
mander, the marshal, who was the lieutenant of 
the grand master in battle, and a grand hospital- 
ler, who snperi’ised the hospitals under the care of 
the knights. The members of the order were 
always of Gemian nationality. The knights took 
part at first in the struggle against the Saracens, 
then joined forces with another militaty order, 
the Knights of the Order of Christ in Livonia, 
which had been founded to fight against the pagan 
nations of the Baltic. While thus devoting them- 
selves specially to the war against these pagans, 
they did not cease to take a part in the Crusade 
against the Saracens in Palestine. The emperors 
of Germany, Frederick 1. and Frederick u., gave 
the order their protection and endowed it with 
vast possessions. 

When at the time of the Reformation the grand 
master became a Lutheran, the order was divided, 
one part following the grand master in his nposta.sy, 
the other taking up the cause against the Protes- 
tants. The order fell from its first fervour, and 

I C. G. Addison, The Knights Templars^, London, 1852; 
L. Blancard, * Documents relalifs an procts des Templiets en 
Anzieterre,' in ilectie des Son'/tes savantes, vi. [1807] <14-423; 
P. Bonrdillon, Iteeherehes historigves stir Tordre des chevaliers 
dll Temple, Geneva, 1831 ; J. Delaville Le Roulx, Vcctimenls 
concemant les Templiers, Paris, 1SS3; L. Deliale, *M4ra. sur 
lea operations financitres des Templiers,’ in ilAJBIj xxxiii. 
ii. [ISS91 1-243; P. du Puy, Hist, de Vordrt militaire des 
Templiers, Brussels, 1751 ; F. O. Woodhousc, The Stilitarjr 
Jletigimis Orders o/ the Middle Apes, London, 1870; cL full 
bibliography in Chevalier, s.r. ’Templiers.' 

7 It was the custom at that time lor knights to be accom- 
panied, when on horseback, by esquires to serve and assist 
them. 


Napoleon took measures to abolish it in 1809. It 
still survives, however, as .m order of hospitallers 
in Austria. There are 20 professed knights, who 
are hound to celibacy, and 30 knights of honour, 
not so bound. Both classes of knights must be of 
noble birth. Tito grand master is always one of 
the imperial archdukes. The order has charge 
of CO parishes, 17 schools, 69 hospitals, for the 
service of wliicit it supports two congiegationa 
of priests and four of sisters. Its members also do 
anibulanee work in war-time. There is a Protes- 
tant branch of the order in Holland.' 

Other military orders were founded at the same 
time in Spain and in Portugal, on the model of 
the above, in order to fight against the Moors. 
That of Aviz in Portugal arose in 1147, in tlie 
reign, it is believed, of Alfonso I. The knights 
followed the Rnle of St. Benedict in its Cistercian 
interpretation. Tliey were known at first as the 
‘ New Soldiers,' then ns tlie Kniglits of Evora, and 
finally of Aviz. Their campaign against the 
Moors was conducted with success. 

Tlie Order of St. James of Compostella wa.s 
founded to protect the pilgrims to the shrine of 
that saint against the brigands and the Moors. 
Those of Calatr.ava and Alcantara had also ns their 
aim to make war against the Moors, 

The Order of Calatrava owed its origin in 1158 
to a Cistercian abbot wlio became its first grand 
master, his monks being transformed into knights. 
It remained in union with Clteau.\ and was vic- 
torious against the Moors. Unfortunately its 
members took part in the civil and political con- 
tests in Spain and ended by falling comjiletely into 
the power of the Spanish kings, censing to be a 
religious order and becoming an lionorary order of 
knighthood. Meanwhile it became united with 
the Orders of Aviz and Alcantara. Tlie latter, 
founded probably in 1133, also followed the Rule 
of St. Benedict and was nliiiintcd to Cltcans. The 
knights also made war on the Moors, but, like the 
Order of Calatrava, they took part in politics and 
ended, like them, in becoming a courtly order of 
knighthood.’ 

Among less celebrated orders are the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which claimed to go back to the 
time of St. Helena; the Order of Christ or of the 
Sword, founded by Guy dc Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem, for the defence of Cyprus against the 
Turks; the Sword-bearers, founded in Livonia to 
fight against the heathen in that countrj' ; the 
Order of the Cross or Army of St. Dominic, against 
the Alhigensians ; tlie Order of St. Thomas of 
Canterbiirj’, an oflshoot of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, for the service of pilgrims in 
England, etc. The innumerable orders of knight 
hood founded by kings and princes in order to con- 
fer honour upon and to reward their dependents 
were not religions orders and do not belong to our 
subject. 

The Order of St. Lazarus, of wliicli St. Basil 
was the reputed founder, and which was united 
with that of St. Maurice de Savoy for the care of 
lepere, had several dependencies and annexes in 
Palestine and wn.s also an order of militaiy hospi- 
tallers. It acquired its military character after 
the first Crusade, and resembled closely the 
Templars and the Knights of St. John. Tills 
order constructed a vast number of leper-houses 

1 E. Lavisse, 'Chevaliers teutoniqnes,’ in It DM xxxii. [1870) 
3im340, 704-S17; J. Voigt, (7«cA. ctes deittscAen /{tUer‘Ordens, 
2 vols,. Berlin, 1B57~69; l(G. E. J. de) Wall, Hist, de Vordre 
I teitlomgue, Paris and Uhelms, 1764-90; Chevalier, t.n?. 

, ‘Teutoniques’ and * Porte'Glnives.' 

i 2 For Alcantara cl. BxiUaritm ordinis v\il\tice de Alcantara, 
Madrid, 1759 ; Woodhouse, op. eit. ; for Calatrava, BuUariuin 
ordtnit initxticg de Calatrava, Madrid, 1701 ; M. de GulUamas, 

I De las ordenes militares de Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara, p 
I Montesa'i, do. 1838; Woodhouse, op. cit.; cf. Chevalier, s.tc. 

I ‘Alcantara,* ‘Calatrava,* ‘St. Jacques.* 
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(or *lazar-houses*) in France and in the other 
countries of Europe.' 

The Order of Mercy presents an analogous case. 
Founded in 1218 by Janies, king of Aragon, for 
the relief of Christian captives and their deliver- 
ance from the hands of the Moors, it also became 
a military order and ended by dividing into two 
hands— the knights joining the military order of 
Montesa and the clerics and lay brethren the Order 
of Trinitarians (see below, p. 706). 

Hospitallers (non-military). — These orders vvere 
exclusively concerned with the care of the sick. 
We can name only the principal ones here. 

The Hospitallers of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
were founded by a certain Guy at Montpellier and 
were approved by Innocent lit. in 1198. Tliej’ 
devoted themselves, from their foundation, to the 
care of the poor and the sick. The order was con- 
fined at first to Languedoc ; then it spread to other 
provinces and founded hospices in Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Hungary, and Scandinavia. There were 
hospitals belonging to it in most of the larger 
toivns in France. Dijon possessed one with 40 
dependencies ; Marseilles had 30, etc. The 
historian of the order, llrune, has discovered 26 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost in Germany, 11 in 
.■Vustria-Hungary, G in Poland, 8 in Belgium, 40 in 
Denmark, 35 in Sweden and Norway, 110 in Spain, 
18 in Portugal, nearly 280 in Italy, nearly 400 in 
France — i.e. nearly 1000 for the whole order. The 
hospitals of the lloly Ghost at Montpellier and at 
Home are souvenirs of these foundations.’ There 
were, besides the hospitallers, sisters of the order 
who had the care of foundling children, for whom 
they showed a solicitude that was truly maternal.’ 

Thejesuati offer certain curious characteris- 
tics. They were founded in 1360 by John Colom- 
bini, who showed so extraordinary an example 
of zeal and penance in Siena. He gave to the 
members of nis society as their aim the practice 
of mortification and the love of their neighbour, 
especially by means of care shown to the sick and 
burial of the dead. At first its members were 
simple lay brethren. But Paul V. ordered them 
later to have a priest or two ordained for each 
house. Their name Jesuati came from the device 
of the society, ‘ Live Jesus.’ They were also 
known as Hieronymites, and recognized St. Jerome 
as their patron.* Their constitutions were at first 
based on the Rule of St. Benedict and later on that 
of St. Augustine. They were suppressed in 1668. 

There were Jesuatesses also, or Sisters of the 
Visitation of Mary, who were founded at the 
same time as the Jesuati, and who were remark- 
able for their practice of penance. 

One of the most curious among the orders of 
hospitallers is that of the Congregation of the 
Blind in Paris, Chartres, and other towns in France, 
St. Louis gave them a hospital in Paris for 300 blind 
— the Hospital for ' Quinze-vingt Aveugles’ (15x 
20=300). 

The Frhres pontifes, founded at Avignon in 
1177 by St. B4nezet, were also hospitallers, and 
took their name from their special work of 

1 G.vutier de Sibcrt, Hist, des ordres roj/atix, hospitaliers et 
militatres de Saint'hazare de Jinuatem et de Jfotre DaiJie dtx 
Mont-Cannel, Paris, 1772 ; cf,* E, Vig^nat, Les L^pmtx et let 
chevaliers de Saint.Lazare de Jirxisalein^ Orl^ns, 1S84; 
L. CHbrario, Dei Tempieri e della loro abolizionCf degli ordint 
equestridiS, Lazaro, efc.s, Firense-Torino, ISCS, 

2 P. Bnine, Bist. de Vordre hospitaller du Saint-EspriL 

Paris, 1892. ^ ^ 

3 L. Lallemand, Hut. des e7\fants abandonnis et d/laiss^s, 
Paris, 18S5, p. 411 ff. This writer refers also to a Dumber of 
hospitals of the same class ser^'ed bi* other orders. 

* The name * llierouj-mite ’ was borne also by an order of her- 
mits in Spain in the 14th cent, which played an important part 
under Cardinal Xiroenes. It was into one of the monasteries of 
these hermits at St. Just that Charles v. withdrew from the 
world. Philip It., who made use of them In the evangelisation of 
the Indies, built the Ei'-corial for them. The same name was 
also given to certain nrnor congregations in Italy. 


building bridges over streams and rivers for the 
convenience of travellers. Thej' also built hospices 
for pilgrims and for the sick near the bridges and 
ferries. The famous bridge of St. Bdnizet on th, 
Rhone at Avignon was constmcted by them.* 

The Alexians, or Cellites, were founded in 
Flanders about the middle of the 14th cent,, while 
the Black Death was raging, in order to care for 
those struck down by the plague. Originally 
they formed a society of simple laymen, but later 
they took solemn vows and were governed by the 
Rule of St. Aumistine. They estahlifhed house.s 
in Flanders, in Brabant, and on the hanks of the 
Rhine. In 1854 the order was restored at .Aix-la- 
Cliapelle and was given new statutes. There were 
also Cellitine nuns, or ‘ Black Sisters,’ who are in 
existence at the present day. 

The Brothers of St. John of God were founded 
at Granada in 1540 by the saint of that name. 
They adopted the Rule of St. Augustine and 
devoted themselves exclusively to hospital work. 
They had such success that in Spain, in the time 
of Urban viii., they were in possession of 79 
hospitals. They had others in Italy, France, and 
other countries. Divided at first into two sections 
— one under the general of Granada, the other 
under that of Rome — they were united in 1878. 
At the present daj' the order possesses 9 provinces 
and 103 hospitals with 14,562 beds. There are 
1572 members.’ 

With the Brothers of St. John of God must not 
be confused similar congregations, some of them 
called by the same name, such as the Brothers of 
Montabaur, the Brothers of Mercy of St. John of 
God, the Brothers of St. John of God. These 
others were all local societies founded in the 19th 
cent., and have not tlie same importance as the 
Brothers of St. John of God strictly so called. 

Two other congie^ations, the Brothers of St. 
Hippolytus, founded in the 16tb cent, in Mexico, 
and the Bethlehemites, founded in Guatemala in 
1655, were devoted, like the Brothers of St. John 
of God, to the care of the sick and also to educa- 
tional work. The first of these societies still 
possessed 120 houses in 1885 ; the second was sup- 
pressed in 1820. 

The Camillians, who were also occupied with 
the care of the sick, are treated below. 'There are, 
besides, a large number of other communities of 
hospitallers, mention of wliicli will be found in 
Hclyot and Heimbucher. 

III. Ths iiENDlCANT ORDERS.— 1. Dominicans. 
— (a) Origin . — The founder of the Dominicans, 
St. Dominic, was bom in 1170 at Calaroga in 
Old Castile. He was thus only twelve years in 
advance , of St. Francis of Assisi. He mode a 
thorough study of theology at the University of 
Palencia, and in 1195 became a canon of Osma 
and gave himself to the work of preaching. He 
associated himself later with the reform of those 
canons upon whom the bishop imposed the Kule of 
St. Augustine. We find him next in close rela- 
tion with the papal legates sent against the 
Albigenses, in tlie south of France, and it was 
there that his future vocation was to be decided. 
He preached against tlie heretics, not only by 
word of mouth, but also by his example of evan- 
gelical poverty. It was then that St. Dominic 
conceived the idea of founding a religious order 
for the conversion of the Albigenses — an order 
consecrated to the work of prayer, preaching, and 

' Bnipuier-Roure, * Les Constracteurs de ponts au moyen 
Ije' (in Bull, monummlal, iii. [1875] 225-219, 401-4<1); H. 
Cr^goire, Recherches historiques tur les eonqTigalions hospit- 
alQres des frlres pontifes, Paris, ISIS; ‘Die Kirche und der 
Brilckenbau ira Mitteliter,* in Hist, polit. Blatter, Ixxxrit 
[ISSl) 69-110, 184-191, 245-259. 

2 A. Koni;-, 'Der Orden und die Genoseenech. der barmh. 
Bruder.’in Charitas, i. [1896)146(1., 170(1. : Hilyot, iv. 131 L; 
Heimbucher, ii. 245(1., ‘Die l>armhereifi;en Briider.* 
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the stndy of divine tilings. In 1215 he went to 
Itome and obtained from Pope Innocent III., 
during tiie 4th I>ateraTi Council, the approbation 
of the new order. The saint returned several 
times to Home at a later period, and obtained 
fresh approbation from Honorins ill. and also 
numerous privileges for his order. The order 
developed rapidly, and convents were founded in 
France, Spain, and Italy. During one of his 
jonmejTs in Italy St. Dominic had a mcctin" with 
St. Francis, in whom he recognized a true spiritual 
brother. He died at Bologna on 6th Aug. 1221. 

(J) Comtitution. — The Dominicans follow the 
Itule of St. Augustine, ivith which St. Dominic 
had become aetjuainted while a canon of Osma, and 
with which he combined the usages of the Pre- 
monstratensians, who hold a place in the first 
ranks of the canons regular. From this point of 
view, the Dominicans form an order that is essenti- 
ally clerical and hence differs from the monastic 
order. Their principal object is preaching, with 
which, as a logical consequence, was soon united 
the exercise of tlie sacred ministry and teaching in 
tlie schools. Unlike the monks, llie Dominicans 
liave no bond of stability to unite tlicm to any 
inrticular monastery ; tlicy may be sent from one 
louse to another as necessity or utility may 
dictate. Like the Franciscans, tliey are mendi- 
cants, f.e. they are forbidden to possess property 
and depend for their niaintcnance uiion Christian 
charity. They arc governed by a master general 
and tlie general chapter — an institution borrowed 
by St. Dominic from tlie Premonstratensians. The 
constitution of the order already established at the 
encral chapter of Bologna in 1220 was confirmed 
y Jordan of Saxony and his successor.«. At the 
head of each convent or priorj' is the prior, at the 
head of each province the provincial. The general 
chapter is licld every three years. It is composed 
alternately of provincials and delinitors or delegates 
from each province, and has very wide powers. 
The general is elected by lioth provincials and 
definitors united in chapter— originally for life, 
now only for twelve years. He resides at the 
Convent of the Mincnm in Rome. The provincials 
are elected by the provincial chapters composed of 
the priors of the province and delegates from each 
convent. Each lionso must have at least twelve 
members, and tlie prior is elected by the com- 
munity for a term of three ye.ars. He has under 
him a siib-prior. The priors are confirmed in 
oflicc by the provincial, the provincial by the 
master general. The actual constitutions given 
to Ills order by St. Dominic were curtailed and 
rcarrangcil in better order by St- R.aymuud of 
Pennafort, and they are added to and completed 
by the decisions of the general chapters. 

(c) SlutUts . — Tlie Dominican Order gave it.self 
from nn early date to the study of theology. The 
general chapter of 124S instituted four provinces — 
those of Provence, Lombardy, Germany, and 
England— in order to found. In these regions, a 
sturlium p'nernh at the four cities of Montpellier, 
Bologna, Cologne, and Oxford. Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas i^quinas greatly promoted the 
clement of study by the brilliancy of tlicir renown, 
liach province 'was oWigcil to send two students 
every year to the sfnrfitim pcncm/c. The convent 
of tlie Jacobins in Paris (sitn.afed in the Hue St. 
Jacques) soon formed the cliicf centre of Domini- 
c.an studies. In each convent there was also a 
etudium p'triimhrc. In 1259 the general chapter 
of Valenciennes (of which .A.lhert the Great and 
Thomas Aqnins.s were members) laid the founda- 
tions of a system of studies for novices and lectors 
to last eight years — two years of philosophy, two 
of fundamental theology. Church history and 
canon law, and fonr for’the stnviy of scholastic 


theology. At the end of this course those whe 
merited' it received the title of Uclor. After seven 
years of lectorate the student became mnpisfer 
studentium, then bachelor, .and finally mnphtcr 
Ihcoloffia—a. de^ec equivalent to that of Doctor 
of Theology. For merit in preaching the title 
prcfdicntor "ncneralh, equivalent to that of M.vstcr 
of Tlicology, was bestowed. 

The life of the Dominican is one of austerity, 
implying perpetual abstinence, fasting, and other 
practice.s of asceticism — silence, life in community, 
and the dirine oltice in choir. His chief work is 
preaching and teaching. 

In 1231 the Dominicans bad a Chair of Tiicology 
at the University of Paris. They were the first of 
the mendicant orders to arrive at Oxford in 1221 — 
the Franciscans did not come there till 1224, tlie 
Carmelites till 1254, the Austin Friars till 12GS. 
Tliej' soon possessed chairs at Bologna, Padu^ 
Salamanca, Cologne, Prague, and Vienna Their 
activity as theologians and preachers was directed 
principally against the Jews, Jloors, and Alhi- 
genses. Thev also played an important part in the 
tribunals of tlie Inquisition. 

There arc no fewer than 152 commentaries 
written by Dominicans on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard and nearly 200 on St. Thomas, Under 
their influence colleges of Oriental languages were 
founded for the studj- of Hebrew and Rabbinic.* 

(rf) History. — In 1214 St. Dominic founded in 
Rome tlio convent of Santa Sahinr, whicli has 
remained a centre of Dominican lifa In Paris he 
founded the monastery of St. Jacques — whence the 
name of Jacobins by which his sons were sometimes 
known. He founded other houses also at Bologna, 
Seville, and other places in Spain. After his 
death the order continued to make rapid progress, 
and soon reckoned eight provinces — Spain, 
Provence, France, Lombardy, the Roman Province, 
Germany, England, ami Hungaiy. Later, founda- 
tions were established in >«orway, Swetlcn, etc. 
Under the generalate of Jordan of Saxony (t 1237) 
a great advance w.as made. Thi.s master general 
founded nearly 250 houses in Europe, Asia, and 
the north of jCfrica, and received more than 1000 
members into the order. At the beginning of tlie 
14th cent, the order had 662 hou.ses in 21 pro- 
vinces— in German3' alone there were 49 houses 
of men and 64 of women. In 1S2I the pope granted 
to the mendicant orders tlie privilege of pre.acliing 
and hearing confessions in anj* church witliont 
having to obtain the special iiermission of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

During tlie course of the 14tb cent, tlie era of 
decadence set in. brought about cliicflj’ b}' the 
Great Schism, which divided the order into two 
‘obediences,’ each with its rival general chajitcr 
and master general. Unitj', however, was restored 
in 140D, and from the time of the schism cffort-s 
were made at reform. To one of these refonus 
bclon" Fra Angelico and St. Antoninus from 
the cloister of I’icsole, as well ns Savonarola, 
Another reform was started in 13S9 hr- Raj-mund 
of Cujmn, in which St. Catiierinc of Siena took 
part. Tills reform had success in Italy and 
Germany. In the IGth, 17th, and IStli centuries 
reformed congregations arose in dillerent countries 
— in Holland, the province of Toulouse, Brittanj-, 
Provence, and Italj-. The best known of these 
reforms was that established in Franre bj" Lacor- 
dairc (IS50), who won for himself a special place in 
the history of tlie order. 

To tlie Dominican Order belong a con.ridembic 
number of saints, authors, theologian.s, preachers, 
and artists. To those alrcadj- mentioned we may 
add here St. Hyacinth, Peter of Tarcnt.aise (wh'o 

* Oa jt>oa:Ir.!cM nudifs ct T. Itar.deanet. in iKrt. <tf 

*rr£-r« rrtvhrnw (Les Etude* chvslwVvl cel. ?C3£t 
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became Innocent V.), John the Teuton, Humbert 
de Romans, St. Ceslaus, St. Vincent Ferrer, etc. 
The order numbers among its members four popes, 
80 cardinals, and a large number of archbishops 
and bishops.* 

(c) The Second Order.— This order, founded for 
women by St. Dominic at Prouille in 1206, also 
follows the Rule of St. Augustine together rvith 
special constitutions. The sisters devote them- 
selves to a life of prayer, silence, and manual 
labour in the cloister. Some writers give as the 
real date of the foundation of the Dominican nuns 
that of the establishment of their first convent in 
Rome, the Convent of San Siato (1219). The 
Second Order spread rapidly. 

(f) The Third Order. — Tlie Third Order of St. 
Dominic comprises a number of different societies 
of brethren and sisters, some of whom are ‘regular,’ 

i. e. live in community and follow the religioip life, 
others ‘ secular,’ i.e. live in the world. It is im- 
possible to go into their history here.“ The best 
known among these societies is the ‘ Third Teach- 
ing Order of St. Dominic,’ which was founded by 
Lacordaire in 1852, and had the direction of the 
famous colleges of Aroueil, Oullins, Sorhze, etc. 

2. Franciscans. — Under the general title of 
Franciscans, Order of St. Francis, or Friars Minor, 
may be reckoned all those ' religious ’ who recognize 
St. Francis of Assisi as their founder. They are 
divided into a number of different groups — the 
result of the divisions that took place among the 
sons of the saint almost as soon as he was dead, 
and even during his lifetime. 

(a) Origin.— Francis, bom at Assisi in 1182, 
is one of the saints who have exercised the most 
profound influence on the interior life of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The son of a rich draper, 
in his youth he lived a somewhat dissipated life, 
but, being converted and in consequence cast out 
by his fattier, he gave himself to a life of voluntary 
poverty, depending for his support upon alms. 
His beautiful and fertile nature, his wonderful 
gifts, his generosity and heroic sanctity attracted 
numerous followers. The society thus constituted 
received an unwritten approbation from Inno- 
cent III. in 1209 ; in a few years’ time it numbered 
thousands, and was spread all over the world 
in order to carry on the work of preaching the 
gospel of poverty and the love of God. In 1212 
Glare, a daughter of one of the noblest families of 
Assisi, associated herself with this apostolate and 
founded the Poor Clares, tlie Second Order of 
St. Francis. In 1219, according to tradition, was 
founded an order for lay folk, who were thus affiliated 
to the Franciscans, while remaining in the world. 
This was the Third Order of St. Francis, which 
soon also numbered its thousands and exercised a 
vast influence far and wide. Francis himself 
longed to go and preach the gospel to the Saracens 
and thus gain the crown of martyrdom, but the 
divisions that so soon arose in his religious family 
obliged him to give up the idea and to return to 
Italy. He received the stigmata in 1224 on Mt. 
Alverno and died on 3rd Oct. 1226.“ The name by 

1 B. M. Reichert, Jfaaunwnta ordinis Fratrum Pradi- 
catorum /lUtorica, 11 vols., Rome, 189C-1904; T. SI. Slarnachi, 
AnnaUl ordinis Prmdimtmim, do. 1"56 : A. Danzas, Sludes 
lur Its temps primiti/s de Pordre de Saint-Dominique, Poitiers. 
1873-S6 ; A. T. Drone, Hist, of St. Dominie, London, 1890, TAe 
Spirit of the Dominican Order, do. 1880; Analecta ordinis 
Fratrum Proedieatorum,Rome,K02a . ; L' Annie dominieaine, 
Paris, 1860 ff. ; J. A. Fiaminius, I'itio patrum ordinis Prcedica- 
torum, Bolo^a, 1629 ; de Smedt, Introd. ffeneralis ad Hist. I 
Eeel., Ghent, 1876, p. S72H.-, lUlyot, Ui. lOSfl. ; Heinihuchcr, 

ii. 93, ‘Literotnr uher den Dominikanerorden ' ; Chevalier, ».r. 

* Dominlcains,’ 

s Cf. Hdlyot, iii. 24511. ; Heimhucher, ii. 16917. 

SL. Wadding, Annoies Sfinorum, 8 vols., Lyons and Rome 
1626-54,219 vols., Rome, 1731-45; D. Oubernatis, Orbis Sera, 
phieus, 6 vols., Rome and Lyons, 1632-89 ; BuUarium Francis- 
canum led. Sbaralea, Rossi, eto.), vols. L-iv. Rome, 1769-.6S, 


which the Franciscans are usually known, that of 
■ Friars Minor, was given to them by St. Francis 
himself from motives of humility and is based on 
j the words of his Rule : ‘ et sint minores et subditi 
omnibus.’ 

(4) Rule of St. Francis. — The first Rule of St. 
Francis is very simple. It was approved by Pope 
Innocent HI. in 1209, but underwent frequent 
modifications in the chapters or general councils of 
I the order held by the saint every year. During 
his journey in the East the order underwent a 
grave crisis, in consequence of which St. Francis 
drew up in 1221 another Rule, more complete than 
the first. This is known under the very incorrect 
title of ‘ First Rule ’ of St. Francis. The saint 
twice modified or rewrote this Rule, and it was 
solemnly approved by Honorius ill. in 1223. Its 
most striking characteristic is its insistence on the 
practice of poverty in its most absolute form, not 
, only by each ‘religious,’ but by the community. 
The friars could possess no fixed revenues, but 
lived upon the voluntary ollerings of the faithful. 

In 1242 fresh difficulties arose' concerning the 
Rule. An authorized interpretation was given by 
the four chief authorities of the order, at the head 
of whom was Alexander of Hales. 'This did not, 
however, prevent the formation of two parties in 
the order — the Rigorists and the Mitigated. St. 
Bonaventura, who was minister general from 1257 
to 1274, belonged to the latter party. The Rigor- 
ists, who called themselves ‘ spirituals,’ ended by 
denyinjr to the Cliurch the right of interpreting 
the Rule of St. Francis and so fell into schism. 
The friars of the Mitigated Observance took 
for their distinctive title that of ‘ Conventuals.’ 
The popes, Nicholas in. (1279), Martin iv. (1283), 
Clement v., and John XXH. (1317), were obliged to 
interfere in order to regnlate the question of the 
obseiwance of poverty, the source of all the divi- 
sions in tlie order. _A parly_ among the spirituals 
formed themselves into an ind^endent congrega- 
tion under the name of ‘Poor Celestine Hermits’ 
— a tribute to Pope Celestine Y., who favoured 
them. Angelo Clareno, chronicler of the order, 
and Ubertine da Casale, also famous among Fran- 
ciscans, belonged to this party. Under John xxil. 
part of the order took up the cause of Louis of 
Bavaria, and were even on the point of forming a 
schism with on anti-pope at their head. 

{c) Foundation of 'the Observance.’ — In 1334 
certain hermitages and convents were established 
in Umbria and the Marches, in which the observ. 
ance practised in the lifetime of St. Francis himself 
was revived in all its austerity. These houses 
belonged to what was called ‘ the Observance,’ and 
the friars were called ‘ Observants.’ St. Bemar- 
dine of Siena, St. John Capistran, and St. James 
of the March belonged to this branch of the order. 
The Observants, kept in the background under 
Benedict xiu., Alexander v., and John XXIIL, 
succeeded in gaining their cause at the Council of 
Constance in 1415. 

The_ other branch of the order, in which the 
primitive austerity had heen mitigated, and whose 
members were known ns ‘ Conventuals,’ strove to 
form a reaction against the Observant element. 
All attempts at reunion came to uotliing, and the 
two parties continued the strife against each other, 
sometimes with great violence, by means of pam- 
phlets, lampoons, etc. In 1517 Leo X. made a new 
eflbrt to reunite the divided order at the capitulum 
generalissimum of the Ara Cceli. The hull ‘ Ite et 
vos’ only succeeded in accentuating the division 
vols. v.-vii., ed, O. Eubel, do. 1698-1904 ; blonnmenta Francis- 
eana (Bolls Series), ed. J. S. Brewer, 2 vols., London, 1858-82 ; 
AnsOecta Franeiseana, Quarawhi, 1885-97 ; Documenia antigua 
Franciscana, do. 190] ff. ; Etudes franeiscaines (periodical), 
Paris, lS99n. ; Heimbucher, ii. 303, ‘ Literatur uber den Fraozis- 
kanerorden ’ ; de Smedt, p. 376 ff.; Chevalier, s.r. • Fmnciscains. 
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by creating two distinct branches ot the order — 
the Observants, with whom were united all the 
other reformed congregations under the title of 
' Friars Minor of the Regular Observance,’ with 
a minister general of their own, and the Con- 
ventuals, or ‘ Friars Minor Conventual.’ 

(cl) Capuchins, Discatccd, Mcformati, Secoltects. 
— Kew divisions soon arose in one or other of the 
two branches. Among the Observants arose in 
Spain the Discalced under St. Peter of AIc.antara, 
in Italy the Amadeans (Blessed Amadeus de Silvn) 
and the Poor Hermits of Angelo Clareno. But the 
most important of all these reforms is that of the 
Capuchins under Clement vii. in 1530, to whom 
we shall return shortly. Besides these were the 
Recollects, so called from their convents named 
‘recollection-houses,’ where a stricter observance 
of the Rule was practised, and where the more 
fervent withdrew to renew their spiritual vigour. 

The Conventuals also had their difficulties and 
their efforts at reform. Whole provinces broke off 
from them and attached themselves to the Obser- 
vants. Nevertheless they continued to hold their 
own in Italy, France, Switzerland, and other 
countries. At Assisi it is the Conventuals who 
have the guardianship of the tomb of St. Francis 
and at Padua that of St. Antony. 

The Capuchins, however, were destined to be- 
come the most prosperous of all the branches of 
the order. They were founded in 1525 by an 
Obsen’ant friar called Matteo di Bassi. In spite 
of the strong opposition directed against them 
from the first and the miserable end of their second 
founder, Louis of Fossombrone, who was turned 
out of the order, they continued to prosper and to 
spread abroad, in France, Africa, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, etc. Their constitutions 
were approved by Urban vtii. in 1643. The name 
Capuchin, derived from their long pointed hood, 
has remained their characteristic title. Pins x. 
restored closer relations between the three Fran- 
ciscan families — the Friars Minor of the Leonine 
Union, the Conventuals, and the Capuchins. 

(e) Aclivitv of the order. — In spite of its divisions 
and internal strife, the Order of St. Francis has 
taken an important part in ecclesiastical history. 
A number of bishops, cardinals, and even popes, 
have come forth from its ranks. Many of its fnara j 
have filled confidential posts at the courts of kings 
and popes and have been directors of their con- 
sciences. St. Francis carried on the apostolate 
among the infidels by preaching and by his own 
example. In 1230 the Franciscans founded a house 
in Jerusalem. Later they evangelized the north 
of Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and Lapland. The travels of John of Plano Car- 
plnis in 1247 in Mongolia, of William of Rubruck 
in Tartary and Tibet, of Odoric of Pordenone 
in China are well known. Not less known is the 
mission of John of Parma, sent by Innocent iv. 
to bring about reunion with the Eastern Churches. 
In India Thomas of Tolentino was martyred in 
1321. The friars were the first to set out for the 
New World. In the 17th cent, the Capuchins 
were in the Congo, Brazil, Ab3’Esinia, and the 
Levant. In the front ranks of the adversaries of 
the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and the Patarins 
we find the Friars Minor. St. John Capistran is 
celebrated for his opposition to the Hnssite.s in 
1456 ; St. Fidelis of Sigraaiingen and many others 
were martyred by the Protestants in Switzerland, 
England, Holland — in the latter country we 
have the martyrs of Gorkum. A considerable 
number of Friars Minor have gained renown as 
preachers and missionaries — c.p., St. Antony of 
Padua, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. James of the 
March, Joseph of Leonissa, St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, Bernardine of Feltre, Ladislaus of 


Gielnow, Angelo d’Acri, etc. There were also 
theologians and savants among them. 

In the early days of the order there was a certain 
degree of hesitation regarding the question of 
study. The spirituals were entirely opposed to it, 
but St. Francis never showed himself hostile. As 
long as the interior spirit of his children was not 
thereby endangered, study might well find its place 
in their life. Hence we find at an early period 
Franciscans teaching in the universities of Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Certain houses, called studia, 
were established, as among the Dominicans, for pur- 
poses of study. The various branches of the order 
have produced a large number of theologians and 
of mystical and asoetical writers, whose names will 
be found in the works cited in the literature below.^ 

(/) minims. — We may regard as belonging to 
the Franciscan order that of the Minims (‘ Fratres 
Minimi’), an order of mendicant friars Landed in 
1435 by St. Francis of Paula (Paola in Calabria) to 
whom he gave the name of Minims, or ‘ very^ little 
ones,’ to teach them the spirit of humility and 
penance in which he wished them to live.® 'The 
Rule of the Minims does not differ in substance 
from that of St. Francis of Assisi, but is dis- 
tinCTished by greater severity. It was confirmed 
by Julius 11. in 1506. Being called to France to 
assist at the last moments of Louis XI., Francis 
of Paula remained there till the day of his death, 
and his order took root in that country. It 
had a period of great prosperity, especially during 
the lifetime of the saint and the years immediately 
succeeding his death. At the beginning of the 
I6th cent, the order possessed 430 houses in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and even India. St. Francis 
of Paula, like his namesake and patron of Assisi, 
founded a second order for women and a third 
order for people living in the world. 

3. Carmelites. — (a) Origin. — Long and fierce 
discussion has raged on the origin of the Carmelite 
order. From the time of the prophet Samuel there 
existed in Palestine n society whose members were 
known ns 'the sons of the prophets’ and who lived 
a quasi-monastic life ns cenobites or hermits on Mt. 
Carmel. Among these pre-Christian monks lived 
Elias and Eliseus. The sons of the prophets dis- 
appear from the liistory of Israel before the fall of 
its kingdom, but in the 4th cent, of the Christian 
era (perhaps even in the 3rd cent.) Mt. Carmel was 
a place of pilgrimage for Christians. St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom, the great masters of the 
monastic life, represent Elias and Eliseus as the 
models of monasticism and as the ancestors of the 
Christian monks. Christian anchorites, moreover, 
had settled on Mt. Carmel ns in other places in 
Palestine hallowed by their connexion with 
Biblical times, and early writers on the Carmelite 
order connect it through these hermits with the 
sons of the prophets and see in Elias and Eliseus 
the founders of the order. TJie Carmelite constitu- 
tions, their chronicles, their liturgy, and innumer- 
able other documents unite in maintaining this 
tradition. The evidence on which it reposes is, 
however, without historical value (see the criticism 
of Zimmerman), and the negative argument — the 
silence of all pilgrims on the subject up to the 12th 
cent. — is of the highest significance.’ It would 
appear that the Order of Mt. Carmel was in reality 
founded by St. Berthold about the year 1155. The 
pilgrim John Phocas (1185), Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela (1163), Jacques de Vitry, and others speak 

1 Cf. esp. U, d’Alenron, in Diet, de Thiel, eath., vi. col, 835 fl. 

2 Perhaps also In allusion to Mt 25W. 

s Cf. B. Zimmemian, ‘ CamielUe Order,' in CE ill. 354-3T0 ; 
‘Camies (Ordredes),'in Diet, de Thiol, cath.. ii. col. 1776 g. On 
this discussion cl. D. Papebroch, A S. March, iii., and J. B. Pitra, 
Elvdei snr la eoUeeiiun des Aetes dee Saints, Paris, 1850. It 
lasted thirty years and is not yet over, although the Holy See, 
In 1633, imposed silence on the rival parties. 
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of Berthold and the hermits who lived with him in 
Carmel under the patronage of Elias. The patri- 
arch of Jeru.s.alem, Albert de Vercelli, gave them a 
Rule which was a literal transcription of the Rule 
of St. Augustine. The hermits were to elect a 
prior, to live in separate cells, and give themselves 
to manual labour. They met together for the 
divine office in their oratory. Their life was, in 
fact, a blending of the eenobitical and eremitical 
elements, like that of the early monks and of the 
Camaidolcse, Carthusians, and similar foundations 
of the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Foundatious were made from Carmel at St. Jean 
d’Aore, Tyre, Tripoli, and Jerusalem. They were, 
however, in part destroyed by the Saracens, some 
of the hermits suli'ering death at their hands. 
Other eolonies were founded in Cyprus, in Sicily, 
at Marseilles, at Valenciennes, and in England. 
St. Louis of France paid a visit to Carmel in 12o4 
and brought thence with him some of the hermits 
whom he established at Charenton. 

(6) Migration to Europe . — A new phase in the 
history of the Carmelite Order is marked by its 
migration to Europe. At the first chapter held at 
Aylesford in England St. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, was elected general (1247-G5). He modified 
the primitive Rule to a certain extent, and obtained 
for the order in 1247 an interim approbation of 
Innocently. The order was finally approved by the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, though not without some 
difficulty on account of the decree of the Lateran 
Council in 1215 Avhich forbade the foundation of 
now orders. It now underwent a new develop- 
ment. Foundations were made in the towns; 
community life took the place of solitude ; and 
v.arious mitigations were introduced into the 
primitive Rule. The solit-aries were transformed, 
in fact, into mendicant friars and obtained the 
nrivilegesattachod to the existing mendicantorders. 
The original title of ‘ Fratres Eremite de Monte 
Carmelo’ or ‘Eremite sanotce Marim de Monte 
Carmelo ’ was changed into ‘ Fratres Ordinis B. 
M. de Monte Carmelo.’ St. Simon Stock, the 
gieat partisan of the active life, founded houses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, London, York, Paris, 
Bologna, Naples, etc., choosing cities that possessed 
universities or schools, in order to secure instruc- 
tion for his young ‘ religions ’ and also to obt.ain 
recruits for the order among the students. But 
this new and rapid development was not with- 
out its dangers ; and, when St. Simon Stock died, 
he left to his successor a difficult situation to cope 
with. The latter, Nicholas Gallicus (1205-71), was 
opposed to the active life and wished to bring back 
the order to a more contemplative ideal, but was 
obliged to resign his oflice. In an unedited work 
entitled Ignea Sagitta he denounces strongly the 
practice among the Citrinelitos of preaching and 
hearing confessions. The order continued, how- 
ever, to develop in this direction. It met with 
great success in England, where the kings them- 
selves founded houses. Many of its members were 
in their confidence and carried out important 
missions for their royal masters. Among these 
was Thomas Walden, who accompanied Henry tT, 
to France. The English Carmelites never accepted 
the reforms introduced into other provinces of the 
order, as they were always well and strongly 
organized. Under Henry rai. the greater number 
submitted to the Act of Supremacy and separated 
themselves from the other branches of their order. 
Only two of the English friars remained faithful, 
and suffered martyrdom for their faith. The sub- 
mission of the others, however, did not prevent the 
suppression of their order in England, the plunder 
of their possessions, and the dispersal of their 
libraries. At the time of the Reformation there 
were 39 Carmelite monasteries in England. 


(c) Constitutions and studies . — The earliest con- 
stitutions of the Carmelite order are those of 1324, 
but it seems that an earlier redaction existed in 
1258. The constitutions of 1324 divide the order 
into 15 provinces according to the different nations. 
At the head of all is the general, elected by the 
general chapter. At each of these chapters he was 
obliged to give an account of his administration, 
and was then either confirmed in or deposed fiom 
ollice. His ordiuarj’ place of residence was Rome, 
and he had two assistants chosen by himself. The 
general chapters were held at first every three 
years, then every six j-ears, and even as rarely as 
once in sixteen years. In England the court 
usually contributed towards the expenses of the 
general chapter — the journey, horses, hostelries, 
etc. The provincial chapter chose the delinitors 
for the general chapter. It was the business of 
those ofiicials to receive reports on the administra- 
tion of the provinces, to confirm or depose the 
provincials, to audit the accounts, to nominate tlie 

f irofessors for the nniversitios, to revise existing 
aws and add now ones, and to reward or punish 
members of the order according to their merits or 
demerits. The acts of the general chapters of the 
past exist only in a fragmentary condition and, 
such as they arc, have been published. The pro- 
vincial chapter, which was usually held once a 
year, was composed of all the priors or vicars of 
the province. Four delinitors were chosen at the 
chapter. These officials exercised in the province 
the same duties as those exercised by the delinitors 
oncral in the whole order. They had power to 
epose the priors, to choose those who were to be 
sent to the houses of study [studia generalia or 
particnlaria) or to the universities, and to decide 
on the foundation of new houses. Each house had 
its prior, assisted by a vicar. The administration 
of the prior was controlled by three guardians. 
He could be confirmed in office every 3 ’ear, inde- 
finitely. Certain monasteries were set apart for the 
study of philosophy, others for that of theology. 
In 1324 tliere were eight studia generalia — Paris, 
Toulouse, Bologna, Florence, Montpellier, Cologne, 
London, and Avignon. Their number increased 
until at last every province had its house of 
studies. The number of Carmelite students in 
Paris averaged 300, in London more than 100. 
Some students went through a short course only, 
others remained as long as twelve j'e.ars in the 
universities. It may be said that the order, from 
its ^probation at the Council of Lyons up to 
the Great Schism, continued to develop steadily. 
There were certain abuses against which the 
general chapter itself continunllj’ raised its voice, 
such ns the entrance into the order of poor students 
who came for the purpose of pursuing their studies 
gratis, the seeking of ecclesiastical benefices or 
posts of honour outside the order by certain of its 
members, the attempts of superiors to make their 
olBce perpetual or the fact that they showed favour 
to nephews or other relatives. Again, the pro- 
fessors in the universities dispensed tliemselves 
from choir, took their meals outside the monastery, 
caused the lay brethren to wait on them as their 
servants, etc. 

A first attempt at reform was made at Mantua 
in 1413 and embraced 52 houses. Another took 
place under the general John Soreth ( 1351-71) : 
another at Albi in 1499, which issued from that of 
Mantua. In 1514 we have the reform of Mt. 
Olivet near Genoa; in 1004 that of Rennes, 
modelled on St. Teres.a’s reform, the Inst by far the 
most important (see below). The reform of St. 
Elias, or the Italian congregation inaugurated at 
the instance of Clement van., established itself in 
Genoa, Rome, and Naples, and also in France, 
Gerraanj', Austria, Poland, and Lithuania. In 
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1731 this reform numbered 4193 members. It gave 
greater scope for activitj’ and the exercise of the 
sacred ministry than the Spanish reform. 

(d) St. Teresa’s reform. — St. Teresa (+1582), 
assisted by St. John of the Cross, founded at Avila 
a convent in which a more austere observance of 
the Rule was carried out in the practice of poverty, 
penance, and the contemplative life. The account 
of her subsequent foundations and of the reforms 
carried out by her in several Carmelite convents, 
both of nuns and of friars, will ever remain unique 
in the annals of the religions orders. This reform 
was introduced into France by Madame Acarie 
(Blessed Marie of the Incarnation) and by the 
celebrated Cardinal de Bdrulle. It has always 
possessed in France a special character of its own 
and has always been very prosperous. Among its 
most celebrated members are Louise de la Misdri- 
corde (Louise de la Vallidre), Thdrdse de St. Augus- 
tin (Madame Louise, daughter of Louis XV.), and 
Anne of Jesus. 

(c) AJ^liaicd members . — ^The Carmelite Order 
has also its affiliated members. Several communi- 
ties of Beguines in the 15th cent. — notably those 
of Gueldre and Dinant — were affiliated to the order 
and thus originated the Carmelite nuns. From 
these, foundations were made in France, Italy, 
and Spain. As among the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, there is a third order, of whose members 
some live in the world, while others live in 
commnnity. 

(/) Jllissions . — The Carmelites had some flourish- 
ing missions in America (Mexico, Peru, Florida, 
Rio de Janeiro, Guadeloupe, San Domingo). St. 
Teresa, although her great object was to brin" 
back the contemplative life to her order, favoured 
missionary activity on behalf of heretics and 
pagans. In 1604 the reformed Carmelites sent a 
mission to Persia, which succeeded in establishing 
itself at Baghdad, at Basra, and in India. 
Flourishing missions were also founded at Bombay 
and at Goa ; others in Chinn, Turkey, Armenia, 
Syria, and North America. The Carmelite nuns 
of Spain founded convents in S. America — in 
the Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Among the Carmelite mis- 
sionaries there were several martyrs. Colleges 
existed for the missionaries, which contributed 
towards the foundation of the famous Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda at Rome. 

(g) Desert convents . — An institution peculiar to 
the Carmelite order is that of the ‘ deserts,’ or con- 
vents where the purely contemplative ideal was 
carried out. This institution owed its foundation 
to the ’memory of the eremitical life led by the 
early members of the order on Mt. Carmel and to 
the passages of the Rule and constitutions that 
encourage the contempl.ative life. In these and in 
other documents this form of life was recommended 
for certain convents to he founded apart from 
towns or cities, in forests or desert places. The 
idea of the ‘desert convents’ properly so called 
seems to have been originated by Thomas of Jesus, 
Discalced Carmelite of Spain. Certain of the 
brethren in these convents were destined to remain 
there always, but the greater number came only 
for a year and then returned to the houses whence 
they had come. The first ‘ desert’ was founded in 
1592 at Bolarque on the banks of the Tagus in 
New Castile, and soon after one was founded for 
every province. The total number was 22. These 
‘ deserts ’ followed the plan of a charterhouse, and 
the life resembled that of the Carthusians, but was 
even more severe. The practice of strict silence, 
fasting, and other penitential exercises were held 
in honour. Attached to each ‘desert’ were 
separate hermitages, where the brethren could 
retire to lead a life more completely solitary even 
VOL. X. — 45 


than that of the ‘desert’ itself. There were also 
anchorites and recluses attached to some convents, 
among whom were Thomas Scrope of Norwich and 
the Blessed Jeanne de Toulouse. 

[h) Activity. — We have seen that in many of 
their provinces the Carmelite friars gave them- 
selves to the active ministry and to teaching in the 
universities. There, however, their influence was 
disputed by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were already in the field — there was no room for a 
third school of thought. The Carmelites then, 
instead of creating a school of their own, followed 
the Dominicans and were rigorous Thoinists. 
They have had among their numbers theologians 
of renown. St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross 
were founders of a school of mysticism which has 
produced some remarkable writers.^ 

4 - Hermits of St. Au^stine. — We have already 
dealt with the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
and other congregations of canons who follow the 
Rule of that saint. Here we are concerned only 
with the hermits of St. Augustine. These hermits, 
sometimes called simply Augustinians, date from 
the 12th-13th century. At that period there were 
certain communities of hermits who, either then 
or subsequently, followed the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine. Chief among these were the Williamites 
(Guillemites) (founded by William of Malval 
in 1165, near Pisa), who were ^read abroad in 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France. Besides 
these there were the Bonites (so called from 
their founder, the Blessed Jean Buoni, + 1249) ; the 
Brittinians (founded by St. Blasius de Brittinis 
in the Marches of Ancona in the 12th cent.); the 
Tuscan Hermits of the Blessed Trinity ; the 
Brothers of the Sack (Fratres Saccati, Saccophori, 
Sacceti, Sachets), so called from the shape of their 
habit. The last were also known ns the Brothers of 
Penance. 

So many different congregations, leading what 
was practically the same life with the same object 
in view, needed to be brought together; and Alex- 
ander IV., on 4th May 1256, promulgated the bull 
‘Licet Ecclesice Catholicm,’ which united them all 
in a single order under the title ‘ Hermits of St. 
Augustine.’ He exempted them from episcopal 
jurisdiction. A general chapter of all the superiors 
was held in Rome in 1256 ; the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine, together with special constitutions, was im- 
posed upon the hermits ; a superior general was 
elected; and the order was divided into four 
provinces — Italy, Spain, France, Germany. In 
1567 Pius V. included it among the mendicant 
orders, giving it rank after the Carmelites. At 
the period of its greatest prosperity the order 
possessed 42 provinces and 2 vicariates, number- 
ing 2000 monasteries and about 30,000 members. 
The title of ‘ Hermits’ was not altogether ap- 
propriate, at least in the case of some of the now 
united congregations whose members practised 
the conventual life and had their convents in the 
midst of towns and cities. 

In the 14th cent, efforts were made to reform 
certain abuses that had crept into some of the 
houses. New congregations also were founded — 
e.g.. that of ilieeto in 13S5, that of St. John ad 
Carbonariam (in the kingdom of Naples) in 1390, 

1 Bnltarium CarmeUtawtm.S vola., Rome, 1716-6S; Beffiita 
et Ccnstituttoncs ordtms B. jf. de Monte Carmelo^ Brussels, 
I50G ; J. B. de Lezana, ordim’s B. i/. de Monte Carmelo, 

4 volg., Rome, 1645-56; Slathvas de S. Jean, Uiet. de Conlre <fu 
Mont'Carmet^ 2 rols., Paris, 165S; A- Le Mire, CarrneWaiu 
Ordinu Orir;o atque InereTTientat Antwerp, 1810; ilartialis a 
S. Joanne Baptista, Bxbiiotheea Scriptorwn nfrtttsynr Con- 
gregatxonig et Sexxis CaTmelitarum excatceatorum, Bordeaux, 
1730; IVilliers » S. Stephano} Bibliothfca Cannelitana, 2 rols., 
Orleans, 1752 ; B. Zimmerman, in CE iii. 354-370 ; Diet, de Thiol, 
catA., 8,v. * Cannes (Ordre des),' Ui, col. 1776-1T92 ; DACL, s.v, 
‘Cannes (Liturgie de I’ordre des),* ii. coL 218(5-2175; Hehn- 
bucher, ii. 535; Chevalier, s.p. ‘Cannes,* 
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the Con^egation of Lombardy in 1430, that of Our 
Lady of Consolation, and others.* Two reforms of 
greater importance were effected in Spain : the 
first, in 1430, imposed on all the houses of Castile ; 
the second, more austere, in 1588, that of the Ois- 
calced Augustinians or Recollects, extended to the 
Spanish colonies, the W. Indies, and the Philip- 
pines. There were reforms also in France, among 
which must be mentioned that of the ‘Petits 
Augustins.’ Some of these congregations had 
flourishing missions in the E. and W. Indies, in 
Mexico, Peru, China, Japan, and India. In 
Spain, where they were always more prosperous 
than in any of the other provinces, the reformed 
AuTOstinians were favoured by Philip il. Among 
celebrated Augustinians we may mention St. 
Thomas of Villanova, Panvini, Lupus, Lancillot, 
Noris, Luis de Leon, one of the greatest writers 
in Spain, and Florez. 

From the 15th cent, onwards efforts were made 
by the Aurastinians to bring about the reform 
of their order in Germany. One of these efforts 
at reform — that of Andreas Proles (t 1603) — was 
extended under his successor Johann von Staupitz 
by the desire of the pope to all the Augustinian 
friars of N. Germany. Seven houses opposed the 
reform, among them the monastery of Erfurt, to 
which Martin Luther belonged. The apostasy 
of Luther brought about the ruin of the Augus- 
tinians in Germany. Many followed the areh- 
Reformer in his revolt against the Church. But 
some of these German Augustinians were, on the 
contrary, determined opponents of the Reformation. 
In 1526 the communities that had remained faith- 
ful to the Roman Catholic Church were united to 
the province of Lombardy. 

In France the Revolution of 1789 struck another 
blow at the Augustinians and destroyed the 
greater part of the 167 monasteries, while in Spain 
the Revolution of 1835 closed 105 out of 153. 

In recent years the Augustinians have begun to 
flourish once again. Leo xill. endeavoured to 
bring about greater unity among them in 1896. 
New constitutions were drawn up, and the order 
was divided into 23 provinces, distributed among 
two congregations, and it numbers about 2300 
members. In Rome the Augustinians possess the 
church of St. Agostino. The famous Angelica 
library formed by one of their friars, Angelo Rocca 
(t 1820), is now a public library. They have also, 
at Genazzano, in the neighbourhood of Rome, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Other saints of the order worthy of mention are 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino (t 1305) and St. John a 
S. Facundo (t 1479). Among its members must 
also be reckoned a certain number of theologians, 
dogmatic and moral, of erudites, and of mission- 
aries.* The Assuraptionists, who form a branch of 
the Augustinian order, are treated below, p. 708*.’ 

The bull ‘ Licet Ecclesiae Catholicae ’ which in 
1266 united the Hermits of St. Augustine in a 
single order was not enforced against the nuns. 
Each convent remained autonomous. To this con- 
gregation belonged St. Juliana of Mt. Comillon 
at liidge (t 1258). The reform known as the 
Recollects was one of its branches. 

After the four great mendicant orders come a 
number of others known as the lesser mendicant 
orders. We have given a list of these above (I. s) 
and can speak here only of the principal ones. 
The greater number of them follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine. 

1 Of. for detailB Helmbucher, !i. 186 ff. 

2 See Hst given tn Heimbucher, li. 199 ff. 

3 A.Lubin,(?rfci>44tt(?tMfi'nfam«s, Paris, 1672; Pierre deSafnte 
H^lSne, Ahriqi df. VhUt. dfs Axigustint dichaxissis^ Rouen, 1672; 
Hdlyot, uL 1 ff. ; Heimbucher, lu 177 ff.; Besse, ‘ Augustin, Regie 
de S.,’ In Diet, de Thiol. calh, \ Chevalier, ».vr. *AugUBtin8, 
chanoines r^guliers/ 'Augustins, ordre d’erzmtes.* 


5. Trinitarians. — The Trinitarians (or Order of 
the Blessed Trinity for the Redemption of Captives) 
were founded by St. John de Matha and St. Felix 
de Valois, at Cerfroid in the diocese of Meaux, in 
1198. The object of this order was to ransom the 
numerous Christian captives taken by the Moors 
and Muhammadans. Its members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine, and the observance prescribed by 
their constitutions is very severe. The members 
were obliged to be ready to offer themselves as 
slaves to the Moore in exchange for the captives 
whom they desired to ransom. The Trinitarians 
were approved by Innocent III., and soon took 
root in Trance, Italy, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Spain, and later in America. The order possessed 
800 houses. The name of Mathurins, by which the 
Trinitarians are sometimes known, came from 
their monastery of St. Mathurin in Paris. A 
reform of the order was inaugurated in Spain, that 
of the Discalced Trinitarians. Members of this 
order delivered 900,000 captives from the clutches 
of the Moors. Their work received the praise 
even of Voltaire. Since the Revolution the order 
has greatly declined. It possesses the Convent of 
St. Chrysogonus in Rome. The Trinitarians 
offered tnemselves to Leo Xlll. for the work of 
ransoming the slaves of Africa.* 

6. Order of Mercy. — Another order founded 
with the same object as the Trinitarians was that 
of Montjoie in Spain, but it had only a short 
existence {1180-1221) and was incorporated, after 
a term of 40 years, with the Order of Calatrava. 
In 1218, however, St. Peter Nolasco founded in 
Spain an order that was to become a rival of the 
Order of the Blessed Trinity. This was the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy (de la Mercede), whence the 
name of Meroedarians, or Fathers of Mercy. Like 
the Trinitarians, the Mercedarians devoted them- 
selves to the work of ransoming captives — those 
taken by the pirates of Barbary — and were occupied 
also in the service of the galley-slaves and in 
missions to the heathen. Their special field of 
operation lay in Morocco, whereas that of the 
Trinitarians was in Tunis and Algeria. The Order 
of Mercy was approved by Gregory ix. In origin 
it was a military order composed of knights, chap- 
lains, and serving brethren. The name of St. 
Raymund Nonnatus is one that is quoted with 
pride by the order. The Rule of St. Augustine is 
followed, whence the Mercedarians have sometimes 
been reckoned among the Augustinians.* 

7- Servites. — The Order of the Servants of Mary, 
or Servites, so called from their special devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, was founded in 1233 on Monte 
Senario, near Florence, by seven members of seven 
patrician families of the city. The Rule is that 

01 St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions which were approved in 1249. St. Philip 
Benizi was the fifth general of the order. It 
was on the point of being suppressed in 1274 in 
consei^uence of the edict of the 4th Lateran 
Council renewed by the 2nd Council of Lyons, 
but it was finally approved by Benedict XI. 
in 1304. It spread abroad in France, Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and even as far as 
India. In 1910 the order numbered 700 members 
and 62 monasteries.* 

* M. Omelin, * Die Literatur zur Gesch. der beiden Orden SS. 
Trinitatls und B. Mariro de Mercede,’ Serapeum, xxxi. [1870) 
81-94, 07-110, llS-123, 129-140 ; Calixte de la Providence, Cor- 
saires et ridempteurg, Lille, 1884 ; P. Deslandres, L'Ordre dos 
Trinitaireg, Paris, 1903. 

* F. de Quiineran, Breve Higt, de la orden de Nuestra Setiori 
de la Merced, Valencia, 1691 ; J. A. Gari y Siumell, Blblioteca 
Mercedaria, Barcelona, 1876; Gmelin, In Serapeum, xxxl, 
129-140; HMyot, I. p, liii ; Heimbucher, li. 212 ff. 

* Chronicon rerum toliug gacri ordinig Servorum B.J/.F, 
ftb cn. ISSS ad an. 1666, ed, Michaele Poccianti, ^orence, 1657, 
*1816; A. Gianiue, Annalee gacri ordinig Servorum B.M.V,, 

2 vole., do. 1618-22, » Lucca, 1719-25; H6Iyot, lii. 295-823; 
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Considered as belonging to the mendicant orders 
are also certain congregations of women which 
follow the Bnle of St. Angnstine. Chief among 
these are the following.’ 

8 . The Brigittine Order, founded by St. Brigit 
of Sweden (t 1373), resembles in some respects that 
of Fontevranlt (see art. Monasticism, vol, \-iii. p. 
793). In each convent there were 60 nuns governed 
by an abbess, who had also under her jurisdiction, 
in a separate house, 13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 
lay brothers. There were houses of the order in 
Norway and Sweden, Flanders, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and England. There exist now only 9 
convents, 8 in Germany, Holland, and Spain, 
and 1 in England — the last a pre-Reformation 
foundation. 

9 . The Ursulines, founded at Brescia in 1537 by 
St. Angela Merioi, devote themselves to Christ- 
ian education. St. Charles Borronieo gave them 
his protection. They were very successful. In 
France alone in 1789 there were 350 convents with 
9000 members. At present there are about 7000 nuns 
in EomeSOOconvents scattered throughout the world. 

10 . Order of the Annunciation, or Annunciades. 
— ^This order is divided into three branches ; the 
Annunciades of Lombardy (or Sisters of St. 
Ambrose), founded at Pavia in 1408, the Annunci- 
ades of Italy (or Celestial Annunciades), founded 
in 1604 near Genoa, the Annunciades of France, 
founded by the Blessed Jeanne de Valois (t 1505), 
daughter of Louis Xi. 

11. Order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. — These sisters, who also follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine, deserve a place to themselves in 
the history of the religious orders, both on account 
of their founders, St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, and on account of the special 
spirit of the order and the wonderful fen-our shown 
by its members during the early years of the 
fonndation. 

IV. Clerks regular. — i . Jesuits. — In order 
of time the Theatines, Bamabites, and Somaschi 
rank before the Jesuits; but in number and im- 
portance in the history of the Church the Jesuits 
occupy without dispute the first place among the 
clerks regular. See art. JESUITS. 

2 . Theatines. — Founded at Rome in 1524 by St. 
Gaetano di Tiene (t 1547) and the celebrated 
Cardinal Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV. (1555), 
the Theatines are in order of time the first society 
of clerks regular. From his entry into the ranks 
of the clergy, Gaetano was possessed with the 
desire of forming a community of zealous priests 
for the service of God and the work of preaching. 
He founded first the Society of Divine Love, then 
that of the Theatines,’ which closely resembled 
the former foundation, but had a stricter Rule. 
Its object was the renovation of the priestly and 
apostolic life by means of prayer, the practice of 
poverty, and study. -AH its members were to be 
priests. Poverty was to be observed to an extra- 
ordinary degree and in an altogether new manner. 
The society must possess no revenues, and must 
not ask alms like the mendicant orders, but simply 
accept whatever was offered to it. It was approved 
by Clement vil. in 1524, who gave to its members 
the privileges of the Lateran Canons. He decided, 
moreover, that liie Theatines should take solemn 
vows, follow the Rule of St. Augustine, and elect 
their superiors every three years. CaraBh was the 
first superior elected. The sack of Rome by the 
soldiers of Charles v. obliged the Theatines to 
leave the citj’ for a time and to establish them- 

B. M. Majv, •Serritea,’ In WetMr-WtUe«, li. 201 C.; 
Hclnbacher, li. 21S CT. 

1 For conert^tions ol women occupied with the education o? 
pirls see below. 

’The name ‘Theatine’ comes from Theate (Chieti), a city of 
the Abrumi of which CaraHa was bishop. 


selves at Venice and at Naples. Towards the end 
of the 16th cent, they had houses in many of the 
towns of Italy. In the 17th cent, they were very 
numerons in France and in other parts of Christen- 
dom. They exercised a salutarv influence on the 
reform of the clergy and of CFiristian society in 
general, hy means of their preacliing, teaching in 
the confessional, and visitation of the sick, and by 
prayer and study. They had missions in -Armenia. 
Mingrelia, Circassia, etc. Their constitutions, 
dravrn np by Caraffa, eventually underwent certain 
modifications. In 1588, at the incentive of Pope 
Sixtus V., a general was elected for the whole order. 
The general chapter is held at Rome every six 

ears. Among their distinguished members must 

e mentioned, besides the two founders, Verano, 
St. -Andrew Avellino, Tomasi, Merati, etc.’ 

3 . Barnabites. — The Theatines served ns a model 
for other congregations founded soon after and also 
having as their object the reformation of the clerg 3 ’. 
Chief among these congregations are the Bama- 
bites, founded in 1530 at Milan by St. Antonio 
Maria Zaccaria. Now: days their mother house is 
at San Carlo in Catinari in Rome. To them were 
also conceded the privileges of the Lateran Canons 
Regular. The name Barnahite is derived from 
one of their principal houses at Milan, S. Bamahas.’ 
See, further, art. Barnabites. 

4 . Somaschi. — This order was founded in 1532 
by St. Jerome Emiliani and devotes itself chiefly to 
the education of orphans and the care of the poor 
and the sick. Somascha was the hermitage where 
the founder wrote his Rule and whence tlie name 
is derived. The Somaschi endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to amalgamate with the Society of Jasusin 
1547, and then with the Theatines ; in the latter 
case they succeeded, hut the union lasted only 
eight years. St. Charles Borromeo was one of 
their protectors.’ 

5 . (iamillians. — The Camillians were founded to 
care for the siek hy St. Camillas de Lellis (t 1614). 
They rendered the greatest sendee in the hospitals 
and became reno^vned for their courage and charity 
durinw the pl.ague, cholera, and other epidemics 
that devn.stated Italy.* 

6 . Piarists, or Scolopes (a contraction of their 
foil title ‘ Cleri regulares scholarum piarum ’). — 
This order was founded by St. Joseph Calasanz 
(tl648). Its special work, as its name indicates, 
was the education of children and, in particular, 
of poor children. It was founded at Rome, whence 
it spread abroad in Italy and in other countries.’ 

V. BELIGWUS COSGREGATIOKS FROil TBE 
ESD OF THE 17TH CEETURF AKD SOCfETlES OF 
SECULAR PRIESTS.— i. BELICIOUS CONGREGA- 
TIONS. — I. Passionists. — ^The Passionists (Clerici 
Passionis D.N.J.C.) were founded to honour the 
Passion of Christ. Their founder, St. Paul of the 

1 J. B. del Tufo, nist. della rflifrCone de* Padri ehieriei 
lari, 2 vols,» Borne, 1609-16; H^lyot, iv. 71 ff. ; Heirabucher, lii. 
SSStr*; A. F. Verrosi, / tcrittori de* chierici regolari deUt 
Tcatini, 2 vols.. Borne, 1760. 

2 A. Sicco ct V. Madii, Synopxit de elericcrum regtilarium S. 
Patdi deeollati iTutitutione, 1CS2; F. M. Barelli, Memorie 
delCmigine , . . edvominiilluttriin I^ttereedintantitadella 
eonnreg. de* ehierici regolari de S. Paolo, 2 vols., Bolo^a, 
1703-07; Stahl, •BamabUen,* In Wetier-Weltc^, i. 2030 ff.; L. 
von Pastor, Geseh, der Pdpfte. Freibunr i. B., ISS^IOIS, rv. if, 
626 ff.; H61yot, iv, lOOff. ; Heimbucher, Ui. 270ff. 

3 J. H. Sementius, Cronologta della eongr. dei S<rmaeehi dal 
JISJ fino a txtoi tempi (t 170?) ; Hilyot, iv. 223 ; Helmbucher, JiL 
275 n.; C. Kienle, i.v. 'Somasker/ in Wetzer-WclU*. xi. 4S6ff. 

* C. Lenro, dnmiZet cUrienritm regriiarium mi'nie- 

CronCmm tn/rmte, Naples, 1641 ; C. SolQ, Compendio irtorico 
della relMone de* MiVnei reg. miniitri de aliir\fertni, Mondovi, 
16S9; Helyot, ir. 263 ff.; Ileimbucher, lii. 2S0ff. ; D. Re;n. 
3lemorie istorice del ren. P, Camillo de Lellis t ru<n ehitrici 
Ttmlari, 2 vol?,, Naples, 1670. 

» D, il. Casasnoras y Sant, Jesi de Calasanz y Instituto, 
Saragossa, IWH; Kniel, *Piaristen,* in Wet2cr*Welte2, ix. 
20C)6ff.; A. Brendler, Das RVrlren der PP. Piaristm seit ihrer 
Ansiedelung tn TKien tm KoUegitm in der Jose/siadt, Vienna, 
1S96 ; Helyot, iv, 2S1 ; Helmbucher, IIL 2S7. 
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Cross (t 1775), was known for his great austerities 
and his zeal for souls. Pope Clement xiv. gave 
tliem the famous Church of SS. John and Paul in 
Rome. The congregation is spread abroad in 
many lands of both the Old and the New World, 
and is divided into thirteen provinces with 1400 
members. The Passionists give themselves to 
preaching and mission work.* 

2 . Redemptorists. — The Kedemptorists (Congre- 
gatio SS. Eedemptoris) have as their founder the 
celebrated St. Alfonso Li^ori (y.u.; 1 1787), whose 
great theological knowledge has won for him the 
title of Doctor of the Church, and who exercised 
great influence on the Catholic doctrine and piety 
of his time. The members of his congregation 
devote themselves to the work of preaching in the 
towns and country districts. Like the Passionists, 
the Kedemptorists are spread all over the world. 
They number at the present time 4000, possess 
215 colleges or hospices, and are divided into 29 
provinces. 

3 . Oblates. — The Oblates (of Mary Immaculate) 
were founded by Mgr. de Mazenod, bishop of 
Marseilles, at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Their work is preaching, the education of the 
clergy, and foreign missions. They have at the 
present day 301 houses and 3110 members.* 

4 . Marists. — This congregation was founded at 
Fourvijres in 1816. The members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions. Like the Ohlates, their work is preaching 
and foreign missions.* 

5 . Assumptionists. — The Assumptionists were 
founded in 1850 at Nlmes by P. d’Alzon (t l880). 
Their activity is employed in the direction of 
pilgrimages, the press, mission work, the edu- 
cation of children, etc. They form a branch of 
the Augustinian Order, and their official title is 
‘ Angustinians of the Assumption.’* 

ii. Societies of seculau priests.— With these 
congregations may be compared, as regards date of 
foundation, manner of life, and special object, 
certain societies of priests, either with or without 
lay brothers (coadjutors), who usually take simple 
vows or are bound only by a promise. These 
societies, like the above religious congregations, 
are employed in the education of the clergy, the 
study of sacred science, preaching, and, some of ! 
them, in foreign missions. They have community 
life, but not the choral office, and they are under 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

I. Oratorians. — This congregation has played 
an important part in the history of the Counter- 
Reformation of the last few centuries. It is 
divided into two branches — the French and the 
Italian. In the Italian Oratory (to which that of 
England owes its origin) each house is autonomous 
and independent, while in the French Oratory they 
are united under a superior-general. The former 
was founded by St. Philip Neri in Rome, about 
1575, as a society of secular priests devoted to the 
exercise of the sacred ministry and to study, under 
the title of ‘Patres Oratorii.’ Most illustrious 
among its many well-known members is the 
historian Baronius. The names of Aringhi, Bian- 
chini, and Gallandi also deserve mention, while, in 
England, those of Newman and Faber have given 
immortal lustre to the Oratories of Birmingham 
and London. Their centre in Rome is the house 
of La Vallicella with its magnificent library. The 
French Oratory, founded by Cardinal de BSrulle 

r Heimb'ncher, iil. 309. 

2 R. Streit, Die Kongregation der PP. Obtaten der U. J, 
3Iaria, Hunfeld, 1893 ff. ; Jahresb. der ilissionare Oblaterit do. 
1894 : Annales de la eoiig, dee missionnairee oblate, Bar le-buc, 
1891 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 333 ff. 

3 C. Efrremont, L'Annfy de VEgliee, 1900, Paris, 1901 ; Heim- 
bucher, iii. 339. 

*Mtesionedes Aaguetine de rAsrornpHon, Paris (periodical); 
Heimbucher, iii. 343. 


in 1611, vied with that of Italy in carrying on the 
work of clerical reform, and presents us with 
names such as de Condren, Bourgoing, Lejenne, 
Jean Morin, Amelotte, Cabassut, Thomassin, 
Richard Simon, Gu5nin, Lamy, Malebranche, 
Lelong, Le Brun, Massillon, Houbigant, Quesnel, 
and Dugnet. At the Revolution the French 
Oratory had 70 houses and 751 members. There 
were numerous colleges, seminaries, and parishes 
under its control. It was restored in 1852 and 
counts among its members P4tetot, Gratry, 
Perraud, Ingold, Largent, Baudrillart, Lecanuet, 
Laberthonnihre, etc. It possessed houses also in 
Belgium and Spain. The Italian Oratory, besides 
its oflshoot in England, has foundations in Spain, 
Austria, India, and America.* 

The Lazarists, Eudists, and Sulpicians worked 
along with the Oratorians for the education and 
sanctification of the clergy, and exercised them- 
selves in the sacred mmistry, preaching, and 
mission work. 

2 . The Lazarists, founded by St. Vincent de 

Paul in 1625, took their name from the priory of 
St. Lazare in Paris, which had been handed over 
to them. They form a congregation under a 
superior-general with assistants, a general chapter, 
and visitors. They have missions in Abyssinia, 
Persia, Mexico, Chile, Tibet, Constantinople, and 
Palestine. They possess 240 houses and 3000 
members. , 

3 . The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, or 
Sisters of Charity, were founded by that saint 
with the assistance of Mile, de Maiillao (Madame 
Le Gras) in 1634. They are the largest of all the con- 
gregations of religious women and form an army of 
35,000 members with more than 3600 houses. 
They are to be found in almost all the countries 
of Europe and America and in the greater 
number of the colonies. They nurse the sick 
and the poor in hospitals, orphanages, schools, etc. 

4 . The Eudists, founded by Jean Eudes at Caen 
in 1643, and dispersed at the Revolution, were 
afterwards brought together again and now 
number about 400 members. 

5 . The Sulpicians devote themselves exclusively 
to the training of the clergy. Their founder, 
hL Olier (t 1657), belonged to that company of 
zealous priests who were the friends of St. Vincent 
de Paul and Pfere de Condren. In 1903 the Sulpic- 
ians possessed 24 seminaries in France and others 
in Canada and the United States. They number 
about 300.* 

6 . The Salesians, founded in 1859 at Turin by 
Don Bosco, are occupied with mission work and 
schools, especially for poor children in order to fit 
them for the diflerent trades. They developed 
rapidly, and exercise a wide influence. At the 
death of Don Bosco 130,000 pupils had passed 
through the schools of the institute. In 1888 it had 
956 members; to-day there are 4137. There are 
34 provinces with 320 hospices, schools, oratories, 
orphanages, schools for the arts and crafts, semi- 
naries, printing-presses, and mission-stations. The 
last are found principally in Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, and other parts of S. America. 

The Sisters of Mary, Help of Christians, or 
Salesian nuns, also founded by Don Bosco, are 
engaged in the education of girls, and number 
more than 2000. They have 250 foundations.* 

1 1. Marciano, ifemorCe istoriche della Congr. delV Oratorio, 
6 vols., Naples, 1693-1702; H6Iyot, vuL 12 ff. ; Wetzer-Weltc^, 
ix. 2010 ff.; Limer Quartalschr. fur hath. Theol. liv. 
065 ff.; A, Perraud, L'Oratoire de France au XVI e.t au 
XVIlIf siide^, Paris, 1868; 51. Adry, *Gesch. der Oratorianer 
in Frankreich* (ed. H, Reuchlin), in Zeilschr. fur hist, Theol., 
1850; A. Ingold, Bibliothlaut oratorienne, 13 vols., Paris, 
ISSOff. ; Hilyot, viii. 53 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 413ff. 

• H61yot, viii. 159 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 442 ff. 

s Brevi nottzie su Don Bosco e suite opere Salesiane, San 
Benigno, Cavanese, 1006; Heimbucher, iii. 491. 
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7. Paulists. — In 1857-59 Thomas Hecker, mth 
a number of companions, left the Kedemptorists, 
to whose congregation he belonged, in order to 
found a new missionary societ}' — that of the Panl- 
ists — whose principal object should be the con- 
version of Protestants in America by means of 
sermons, lectures and public discussions, the press, 
and social work. The number of converts made 
by the society from 1898 to 1904 was 1485 ; in the 
year 1905 alone it exceeded 1000. The society has 
to-day about 100 members.’ 

There are many other less important societies of 
priests, formed on the above models. For a list of 
these see Heimbucher, iii. 619 ff. 

VI. MlSSJONARr SOCIETIES. — Many of the 
congregations enumerated in the preceding para- 
graphs possess, as we have seen, missions in infidel 
lands. Those with which we are now concerned, 
while closely resembling the above in their organiza- 
tion and manner of life, are dedicated either ex- 
clusively or at least principally to this foreign 
mission work. 

r. Society of the Foreig;n Missions. — Most 
important among these is the Society of the 
Foreign Missions founded at Paris, Rue du Bac, 
in 1660-63, by Mgr. Pallu, Vicar Apostolic of 
Tongking, and Mgr. L. de la Motte, Vicar Apostolic 
of Cochin-China. During the Revolution the 
seminary was closed, but it was re-opened in 
1820. At the present day tlie society possesses 
34 missions, episcopal sees, vicariates, and pre- 
fectures apostolic, numbers among its members 34 
bishops, 1700 European missionaries, 710 native 
priests, 6279 sisters, and has numerous colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and other establishments. It 
has, in all, 1700 European members. Before 1869, 
26 of its members gained the crown of martyrdom. 
Its chief missions are in Manchuria, Tibet, Korea, 
China, and Japan.’ 

2. The Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary is better knoum as the Fathers of 
Picpus from the Rue de Picjius in Paris, where 
the mother house was opened in 1805 by the Abbd 
Coudrin (t 1837). Its chief work was at first the 
education of poor children. It then became 
possessed of seminaries and finally took up mission 
work, and has missions in Oceania — the Marquesas 
Islands, New Guinea, the Marshall Islands, and 
Tahiti. The society numbers about 600, has 12,000 
pupils in its schools, 350 mission stations, and 6 
hospitals.’ 

3. The Fathers of the Holy Ghost were formed 
in 1848 by the amalgamation of the Society of the 
Holy Ghost (founded in 1707) with that of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded by Francois 
Libermann. They possess missions in Senegambia, 
French Guinea, Nigeria, Congo, Zanzibar, Mau- 
ritius, and Madagascar. They have also semi- 
naries, of which the best known is the French 
Seminary in Rome. The statistics of the congre- 
gation give 1643 members, 9 missionary bishops, 
and 203 foundations.'* 

4. The Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, or Fathers of Scheut, was founded at the 
town of that name in Belgium in 1863. It is an 
exclusively missionary society. Destined princi- 
pally for the mission in China and Mongolia, the 
society has nevertheless missions in a part of the 
Belgian Congo. In China more than ten of its 
members have already suffered martyrdom. The 
Fathers of Scheut take simple vows. They number 

r Heimbucher, iii. 4PSff. . 

2 A. Launay, Uist. ginlrale de fa SociiU des miseions 
Itranpires, 3 rola., P.aris, 1894, Eist dee missions de VInde, 
6 vols., do. 1S93, Sist. des missions de CAine, do. 1007-09; 
Heimbucher, iii. 455-166. 

5 Heimbucher, iii. 471 ff. 

4 Die Kongr, der V&ter vom Beil. Geist. Cologne, 1006 ; J. B. 
Pitm, Vie dtL vfnirahle serviteur de Bien Francois Marie PaxU 
EibermaniG. Paris, 1SS2 ; Heimbucher, iii. 477 ff. 


at present nearly 600. In their different missions 
there are 66,000 Catholics, nearly 50,000 catechu- 
mens, 228 churches or chapels, and 291 schools 
with more than 8000 pupils.’ 

5 . The Society of Saint Joseph for Foreign 
Missions. — In England Roman Catholics have 
also seminaries for missionaries. In 1866 Father 
(later Cardinal) Vaughan founded the above 
society of priests and laymen at Mill Hill near 
London. The field of their labours lies chiefly 
among the negroes of Africa, America, and the 
Indies. They have novitiate houses in the 
United States, Holland (Rosendaal), and the 
Tyrol (Brixen), where missionaries from every 
n.ation receive their training. They have missions 
in Madras, Borneo, Uganda, the Congo, the Philip- 
pines, and New Zealand, where they have already 
met with great success.’ 

6. The Society of Our Lady of Africa in Algeria 
was founded by (Cardinal Lavigerie. This title 
speedily gave place to the popular name White 
Fathers, given to the missionaries on account of 
the white burnous and cassock worn by them. 
Their object is the evangelization of the pagan 
population of Africa. They have had a rapid 
success. Soon after their foundation in 1868 they 
established Christian colonies of native orphans 
gathered together by Cardinal Lavigerie, which 
resembled, to a great extent, the famous ‘reduc- 
tions’ of Paraguay. Their missionary activity 
embraces the Sahara, Morocco, the Sudan, Central 
Africa, and Tunisia, and has extended beyond the 
confines of Africa as far ns SjTia and Palestine, 
not to mention their seminaries and colleges at 
Jerusalem, Carthage, Mechlin, Antwerp, Rome, 
Paris, Lille, Marseilles, etc. According to the 
latest statistics, they possess in these different 
countries 158 establishments, 1706 schools -with 
more than 70,000 children, 310 charitable founda- 
tions, such as orphanages, hospitals, leper-houses, 
etc., where more than 800,000 sick persons, aban- 
doned children, and old people are cared for. They 
number 880 members, among whom are 9 bishops 
and 350 sisters. Travellers who have visited their 
missions speak with great praise of their zeal and 
the success of their methods. Several of their 
missionaries have published interesting works on 
the language and customs of the tribes evangelized 
by them.’ 

7. The Society of the Divine Word was 
founded in 1875 by Arnold Janssen at Steyl in 
Holland. From its very beginning this society has 
been in the front ranks of mission societies. For 
the training of its missionaries it possesses a course 
of studies extremely well organized nt Vienna, 
Rome, and elsewhere. The scientific works pro- 
duced by its members on the language and religion 
ofsnvage tribes have a very high reputation. They 
publish reviews in German, Spanish, English, and 
Chinese, of which the best-known is Anthropos. 
They also possess printing-presses. 

There is a congregation of sisters attached to 
the Boeietj’ known as Servants of the Holy Ghost.* 

8. The Society of the Divine Saviour. — Similar 
to the above society, this institute (also, like it, of 
German origin) was founded in Rome in 1881. It 
has missions in India, the United States, and 
Brazil (with 35 stations). There are also Sisters 
of the Divine Saviour or Salvatorian Sisters. This 
society has a printing-press in Rome for the print- 
ing and spreading of Catholic literature.’ 

’ Heimbucher, iii. 5D0ff. 

^ Die hath. Minsiontn, xxxii. fl006-O43 241 ft. ; Si. Jo$€ph*t 
Foreign Missionary Advocate^ Mill Hill, 3SS3ff. ; St. Josefs 
ilissiomhote, Brixen, 1890 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii, 602 ff. 

^ Enlietin des missions d'Afriqus des Fires blancs., Paris; 
A VAssaut des pays nlgres. do. 18S4 ; Heimbucher, iii. 
604 ff. 

* Heimbucher, Hi. SlOff. iii. 616ff. 
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VII. TEACEINO BROTEEIIS AND CONGREGA- 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN. —i. TeACHINO 
BROTHERS. — Ever since the 17th cent, there has 
existed an apostolate for the education of the 
poorer classes. For this purpose new conipega- 
tions have been formed whose members are simply 
‘ brothers,’ bound usually, and even by vow, to 
give up all idea of aspiring to the priesthood. 
These brothers take simple vows, sometimes only 
temporary, and their activity is consecrated to 
the work of teaching, and especially of educating 
the poorer classes of society. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, or 
Christian Brothers (to give them the name by 
which they are commonly knoivn), is the best known 
of these institutes. They were founded by St. 
John Baptist de la Salle (16S1-84) and have since 
served as a model for many other societies of the 
same nature. Before the founder’s time there had 
been several similar attempts, notably that of 
St. Joseph Calasanz, none of which was so suc- 
cessful. The success of the Christian Brothers is 
due, no doubt, in the first place to the sanctity of 
their founder, his wonderful power of initiative, 
the excellence of his educational methods, and the 
wisdom and solidity of the constitutions that he 
gave to his congregation. At his death in 1719, in 
spite of the opposition of the Jansenists, school- 
masters, and others, his institute numbered 274 
brothers and possessed 27 houses and 122 schools 
with about 10,000 pupils. It spread rapidly 
beyond France and founded primary schools, 
schools for the arts and crafts, agricultural schools, 
orphanages, and young men’s societies in England, 
Ireland, Italy, Spain, Austria, Africa, the United 
States, and S. America. In 1904 there were 16,472 
brothers, 2019 schools, and 326,000 students. The 
superior-general and his twelve assistants are 
elected by the general chapter, which is composed 
(besides the above) of the procurator-general, the 
secretary-general, tlie procurator of Rome, the 
provincial visitors, deputies from each district 
chosen by the professed members, and sometimes 
former superiors or assist.ants. The twelve assist- 
ants form the ruling authority and are placed over 
the different nations. 

It is unnecessary to do more than mention 
the names of the other institutes of teaching 
brothers, since all are formed on the model of the 
Christian Brothers of St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
pursue the same object, and make use of the 
same methods. Among the principal are the 
Irish Christian Brothers (an independent founda- 
tion), the Brothers of the Society of Mary, or 
Marianists, in France, the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine in Lorraine, the Brothers of Christian 
Instruction founded by Father Jean-Marie-Robert 
de Lamennais, the Brothers of St. Gabriel, and 
those of St. Vincent de Paul in France, the Jose- 
phites in Belgium, etc. For those congregations 
and for their bibliography of. Heimbuoher, iii. 
356 ff. 

ii. CONGEEQATIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN. — 
The greater number of the older orders have seen 
arise side by side with them foundations for women 
subjeot to the same Rule and inspired by the same 
™rit. _ Thus we have the Benedictine nuns, the 
Cistercians and Trappistines, Franciscans, Carmel- 
ites, Augustinians, and Recollects, besides the 
various orders of canonesses. These foundations 
are usually in close connexion with and dependent 
on the orders to which they are affiliated and, as 
far as the Rule and constitutions are concerned, 
possess no original characteristics of their own.* 
But from the 16th cent, onwards we find that, 
apart from certain institutes already referred 

I We have drawn attention above (p. 707a) to certain excep- 
Ncoa— e.p,, the nuns of Fontevrault, the Brigittines, etc. 


to in treating of the Salesians, the "White 
Fathers, and others, the greater number of sister, 
hoods or societies of religious women that have 
arisen since that period are entirely independent 
of any existing order of men. These institutes 
deserve a special place to themselves in the history 
of religious orders, since many of them owe their 
foundation to original ideas, and possess in their 
annals many an interesting page. But in an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter 
into a detailed history or even to give a complete 
list of these congregations ; a few of the principal 
names must suffice. 

1. The Sisters of Wisdom were founded in 
the year 1703 by Grignon de Montfort. Like the 
Sisters of Chanty,* they devote themselves to the 
education of the poorer elasses, to .the service of 
hospitals, and to every work of mercy. In number 
about 5400, they are to be found in nearly eveiy 
one of the Christian nations. The centre of their 
congregation is at St. Laurent-sur-S5vres. 

2. Sisters of Evron. — This institute was founded 
in the 17th cent, at Evron in the department of 
Mayenne, France. Their work is chiefly the 
education of children, but they also look after the 
sick. 

3. The Sisters of Nevers were founded in the 
17th cent, by a Benedictine monk, J. B. de 
Laveyne. They devote themselves to the care of 
the sick and to the education of poor children. 
The institute numbers about 2200 sisters. 

4. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd were 
founded in the 17th century. The congregation 
was re-organized at Angers by Marie de Ste. 
Euphrasie Pelletier and possesses houses of refuge 
for women and young girls. In 1906 they had 248 
houses and 7400 members. 

The beginning of the 19th cent, witnessed a 
wonderful increase in new foundations of religions 
women. \Ve give here some of the most important. 

S- The Sisters of Nazareth were founded in 
1820 by Madame de la Rochefoucauld. They 
are an institute of teaching and nursing sisters. 
They have houses in France, Palestine, and Syria. 

6. The Little Sisters of the Poor were founded 
at St. Servan in Brittany for the care of the poor 
and of the aged. In 1906 they had 6400 members 
occupied with the care of more than 40,000 sick or 
old people, in 290 hospitals. 

7. The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
was founded by Madame Barat (t 1865) in Paris and 
has 142 schools and 6500 members. 

8. The Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny were 
founded for the education of young girls and poor 
children by Madame A. M. Javouhey. In 1886 they 
had more than 300 houses (several of which are 
situated in missionary countries) and 4000 mem- 
bers. 

For all those congregations cf. Heimbuoher, 
iii. 370 ff., 655 ff. 

VIII. Organisation. — i. Internal organiza- 
tion. — ^The constitutional history of the religious 
orders may be divided into two periods : (1) the 
3rd to the l3th cent., and (2) the 13th to the 20th 
century. 

(1) In the first period religious life presents an 
aspect of great simplicity and appears in only 
two distinct forms or types — the hermits, who 
lived alone, and the oenobites, who lived in com- 
munity. Somewhat later we find certain forms of 
religious life in which the eremitical and the ceno- 
bitical elements were combined — e.g., the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, and Vallombrosians. The 
canons, especially in the earlier part of their 
history, are hardly to be distinguished from the 
monks (cenobites), at least as far as their constitu- 
tion is concerned. The military orders form a 
l For the Sisters o! Charity see above, p. 708*-. 
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clnxs apart. They came into exiEtcnce, moreover, 
only tov.-ards the end of this period, anci may he 
regarded as an exceptional form of religious lifa 
Hence it may be said that, during the first nine or 
ten centuries of its existence, tlie religious state 
was characterized by its uniformity. AVc find 
cverywliere the same lifeeither under themonastie 
{eremitical or ccnobitical) or under the canonical 
rule. There are, as yet, no distinct ‘ orders’ or 
congregations ; each monaste.y forms, with its 
superior and various olficials, a unit of its own, 
autonomous and independent of any higher mon- 
astic authority. The first attempt to unite monas- 
teries together in a kind of federation was made in 
the 9 th cent, hy St. Henedict of Aniane.* Hut it 
was unsuccessiiil and can hardly be regarded ns 
even the beginnings of a congregation. Clunv, in 
the 11th cent., had more success, and united those 
monasteries which accepted its reform in a very 
close union under the supreme authority of the 
abbot of Cluny ns head of the ' order.’ Under this 
authority the autonomy of the monasteries — of 
those, at least, that depended dircctl3'on the great 
abbey — almost completely disappeared. The 
reform of Citeanx was inspired b3- a iirinciplo of 
centralization dilfering from that of Cluny, but 
tending towards the same result. The close union 
of monastcr3' with monastery was assured by 
means of a hierarchical organization that sub- 
mitted some houses to the authorit3’ of others, 
while the unity of the whole order was puaranteed 
b3- the institution of wneral chapters, visitors, and 
a superior-general. This tendency towards cen- 
tralization continued and increased from the 13 th 
to the 20th century. 

( 2 ) The second neriod presents certain now char- 
actcristics. In substance the religious life remains 
the same as in the earlier period, but new forms 
begin to arise. Wo have now the foundation of 
the mendicant orders, or friars, whose life is very- 
dilTercnt from that of the monks. The clerks 
regular, again, who came into being in the ICth 
cent., dilVcr ns much from the friars ns the latter 
from the monks. Certain congregations founded 
during the perioil from the IGtli to the 20th cent. 

the Sulpicians, Oratorians, and the various 
raissionar3- societies — form a new class distinct 
from the clerks regular. The congregations of 
religious women founded independently of any of 
the exLsting orders of men arc a still more striking 
development of the religious state. The tendency to 
centralization is emphasized more and more during 
the course of this period of liistor3-. The friars have 
a supcrior-gcncral, general cliantcrs, risitors, pro- 
rincinls. The monastery, which in the preceding 
period represented the unitofmonasticorganization, 
loses all autonomy. The superior of each convent 
is elected, generally speaking, every three years. 
Often the nomination of the olficials, or at Ic.ast of 
some of them, is not in his hands. Ho is, in fact, 
bnt the representative (and that for only a short 
jicriod) of an aulhorit3- whoso scat is elsewhere. 
The ‘religious’ themselves are not permanently 
attached to 003- one house, but can be sent from 
one to another of the houses of the order. These 
houses are united to form a prorince under the 
authority of a provincial. The various provinces 
united together fonn the order, which is governed 
by a superior-general and a general chapter, com- 
jMS-sed, in most case.s, of the provincials and dele- 
gates elected by eacli province. _ The centralizing 
process re.acheu its perfection in the ICtli cent, 
with the Socict3- of Jesus (sec art JESUITS), which 

I Tor tliofc stttrr.pla and for the crizln of the cooRTPyaticriS 
of. I*. EcrVitre, ' I-en f^.ij'Urrs cPnPnux de TOrdre St, Uenoll 
>»»r.l It IV* cnr.dlc de Ijitmn (tClt).' ‘ t” Chepitree irCniniK 
O.S.R da Xlll* na XT* liMe.- In Kerar Ern/dielmr. vHt 
iisait tfvci-t, ii. iiru) ms-mt. iTiu. nwil sc+-ks, xix. 
rcs-cTs. sn-iii, xxii. tts>'.'Jl srre. 


has served, at least in its general outlines, ns a 
model for a great ninny religious orders and hm. 
even been adopted to a certain extent b3- some of 
the older orders. 

At the same time, it must be remarked that this 
law of centralization was not ahsolntc, and it must 
not be forgotten tlmt at tliis time certain societies 
were founded — c.cr., the Sulpicians or Oratorians — 
in which the bonds of union between the dilfcrcnt 
communities were, ns in c.arlier times, of a more 
or less elastic nature. Besides tliis, tlie general 
tendency towards centralization did not exclude 
another tendency which, at first sight, would 
seem to he opposed to it — namely, the tendency to 
develop new forms of religious life. This is, in 
fact, one of the most striking cliaracteristics of 
the period with which we are concerned. 

Down to the 13 th cent., as we have nlrcndy 
seen, all ‘religions' were cither monks or canons, 
the latter scarcel3’ differing at all in their mode of 
life from the former. In each monastery a similar 
life was lived and practically the same Kiilo was 
followed, and yet, tlianks to that autonomy which 
was the law of primitive monastieism, each 
monastery (cspecinli3- before the new state of 
affairs introduced b3- CIun3- and Cltenux) possessed 
its own special ph3-siognomy. The foundation of 
‘orders’ like the Camaldofese, the Carthusians, 
the Vallombrosians, and the orders of I'ontevrnult 
and of Citeaux brought now ideas into the old 
conception of religious life. The hospitallers, 
military orders, ancTmcndicant orders (Dominicans 
and Franciscans) accentuated still more the grow- 
ing tendency to variety, so much so that a reaction 
took place, and councils and popes in the 13 th 
cent, issued decrees forbidding all further founda- 
tions* — n vain attempt. The movement was too 
strong; first one, then another new order — the 
Cannclitcs leading — forced the hand of autlior- 
ity and obtained recognition, in spite of the decrees 
of councils and of popes. 

From the IGth cent, onwards tlie older forma of 
religious life seem to have sunk into the back- 
ground, and hardl3- a quarter of a century goes by 
without the foundation of a now order correspond- 
ing to every separate need of society. There are 
orders wlioso oujcct is to combat tlio attacks of 
liercs3’, orders for the education of youtli, orders 
for the care of the sick, preaching orders, mission- 
ary orders, etc. In the lOlh cent, it seems as 
thongli every sluice-gate had been opened to tlie 
flood, and the multiplication of orders attained to 
such a pitch that fresh attempts were made at the 
Vatican Council to set a limit to this love of 
novelty. At the same time efforts were made to 
amaigamato different religious families having tlie 
same object and to reunite those which had ocen 
divided into different brandies. Hence wo see 
that the tendency (perhaps excessive) towards 
centralization was couiiterhalauced 113- a tendency 
equall3- strong towards an excess of individualism. 

2. Laws. — The lau-s of each religious order are 
to bo found in a specic-s of code known as the Uulc. 
We have already discu-ssed in art. Monasticism 
the origin of the monastic Hulas. Tlie chief Rules 
are those of St. Basil, St. Benedict, Ihafattrihutcd 
to St. Aumistine, and that of St- Francis. Thc.»e 
four mn3- be regardcrl as tlie source from which all 
later Rides have been derived and the greater 
number of religious orders have adopted one or 
other of them. But, since 11103- arc usually some- 
what general in character— e.3., the Rule of St. 
AuOTstino — or because it has lieconie ncccss.ary- to 
modif3- some of their prescriptions, each order pr 
congregation iKisse-'SC-s in addition to the Rule its 
own sjwcial usages callctl ‘ Constitutions,' which 

JThe 4th lAtfTurj Council (ISW) the Sod CouncH 
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have the force of law. It is these constitutions, in 
reality, that give to each order its special charac- 
teristics ; hence to attempt a classification accord- 
ing to Kules is not practical. The be.sb-knorvn 
constitutions are those of the Dominicans, the 
Carmelites, the Capuchins, the Theatines, and the 
Jesuits. 

3. Dress and costumes.’ — It might be said rvith 
some justice that the existence of the various 
tendencies above referred to could be gathered 
from the history of the costume of the religious 
orders alone. From the earliest days a special 
dress was worn by those leading the religious life, 
and this soon became traditional. It consisted of 
a tunic, girdle, scapular with hood, and a cowl, 
stockings, and sandals ; sometimes a kind of 
breeches were also worn. All these garments were 
of an inferior quality (see art. iloyASTlciSM). 
Naturally, considerable variety existed with regard 
to shape and colour. This costume was the rule 
for many centuries and remains so still for the 
older monastic orders, having undergone but slight 
changes and modifications in the course of time. 
The mendicant orders adopted the monastic dress 
in part — tunic, girdle, scapular, and hood, cowl, 
or mantle — but attached perhaps greater import- 
ance to the details of shape and colour than the 
early monks. It was the colour of their habit 
that often gave to these ' reVimons’ the name by 
which they were popularly kno\vn. Thus the 
Carmelites were knoum as the M'hite Friars, from 
the white mantle wliich they wore j while the 
Dominicirns, who wore a black mantle, were called 
Black Friars. In our own day we have the M'bite 
Fathers, as the mbsionarj- fathers of Algeria are 
called; while the Cellitines bear the name of 
Black Sisters, and the Beguines are called Grey 
Sisters or Blue -Sisters, after the colour of their 
habit. Sometimes it is the shape of part of the 
habit that provides the distinctive title. Thus, as 
already mentioned, the Capuchins are so called 
from the special shape of the hood worn by them, 
the Friars of the Sack from the sack-like form and 
stuff of their dress. , 

Some orders attribute the special form and colour 
of their habit to a dirine vision, as, e.g., the Order 
of Jlercy. Again, the return to a more strict 
observance of the Buie outivardly symbolized by 
the practice of going barefoot has given the title 
of ‘ Discalced ’ to the reform in the Carmelite order 
for men and women, and to a number of other 
orders or divisions of orders. 

The military orders adopted a costume that was 
more in keeping with their character and only 
distantly related to that worn by the monks, with 
whom, however, they were connected by their rule 
of life. It was quite an innovation when the 
clerks regular, in the I6th cent., forsook the 
monastic habit together with so many other mon- 
astic observances and adopted the costume of the 
secular clergy. 

With regard to the. nuns and sisters, those who 
belonged to the older orders adopted, as was but 
natural, a form of the habit worn fay the monks or 
friars. The later and modem congregations have, 
on the other hand, too often allowed themselves to 
be guided by mere fancy, apart from all tradition. 
On this point, it is said, the Vatican Council had 
also intended to introduce a reform. 

IX. Jcr/r/rr: scie^'tifw, liter art, 
SOCIAL, EC0S03IIC ; SERriCES RENDERED DT THE 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, DIFFERENT WORKS. — We 
hare already seen in art. SIOkASnciSM that the 
monks had no special object in entering that state 
of life beyond their desire to lead a life in closer 

’ P. HSlyot and V. PhUippon de la JIadelaine, Hist. compUU et 
ecstumes dit ordra monastitua, rellfficus ct mititairts, S vols., 
Paris, 1639-J2 ; cf. also HSlyot and Bonanni, opp. cilt. 


conformity with the spirit of the gospel. But by 
force of circumstances and from the fact that both 
manual and intellectual work had from the begin- 
ning a special place in monastic life, they were led 
to develop their external activity and thus to 
exercise considerable influence on society at large. 
The monastery became in most cases a centre of 
cirilization as well as of religions life and often a 
flourishing city rose up around it. Many monas- 
teries had their schools of literature, and of 
grammar, their song-schools, and their schools 
for the arts and crafts. Libraries that often 
became famous were formed in the cloister. It 
was in the monasteries that MSS were copied and 
preserved. Thus they were for centuries a refuge 
for the sciences and the arts. _ The clearing of 
forests, the making of roads, bridges, and canals, 
the cultivation of the wide lands that belonged to 
them — all this was the work of the monks. It 
was in the cloister, too, that the great missionaries 
who went forth to conquer the pagan world for 
Christ were trained — ^-Augustine, Boniface, Adal- 
bert, Anschar, and many others. 

In the 13th cent, the social influence of the 
monastic order, which had be"un to decline, passed 
to the newly-founded mendicant orders. The 
latter came into being at a period when Christian 
society, disturbed and upset by the errors of the 
I Albigenses and other heretics, had begun its pro- 
cess of disintegration. _ Their object was precisely 
to arrest this process — in the case of the Domini- 
cans, by means of preaching, and teaching in the 
schools : in the case of the Franciscans, by means 
of a Bring example of evangelical poverty and by 
the exercise of the sacred ministry among the 
people. The Carmelites, the Augustinians, and 
the other orders that rose between the 13th and 
loth centuries had their part also in this good 
work. Other orders folded about this time had 
a more special object in view: for the Order of 
Mercy and the Trinitarians this was the redemp- 
tion of the Christian captives taken by the Moors ; 
for the military orders, the protection of pilgrims 
to the Holj' Land and the war to be waged against 
the forces of Islam ; for the hospitallers, the care 
of travellers, the poor, the sick, and those stricken 
with leprosy. In the 16th cent., and onwards till 
the 19tn, the activity of the religions orders was 
extended still further. The Jesuits set forth to 
fight the battles of the Church with all her foes, 
by means of their preaching, their schools, and 
their spiritual direction. The Oratorians, the 
Snlpicians, the Eudists, and the Lazarists devote 
themselves more especially to the education of the 
clergy. The Theatines, the Bamabites, the Pas- 
siomsts, and the Eedemptorists show them the 
example of an austere and holy life, and assist 
them in the sacred ministry. The missionary 
societies are spread abroad in every quarter of the 
globe, to bear the teaching of the gospel to the 
heathen nations. The teaching brothers and sisters 
give themselves to the education of the poorer 
classes of society — each order or congregation has 
its part to fulfil in the carrying out of the Church’s 
mission on earth. 

AVe may give here a rfeumd of the services 
rendered to religion and society by the religious 
orders. The mission work and that of preaching 
and teaching, carried out in the earlier period almost 
exclusively by the monks, the canons, and the 
secular clergj’, is from the 13th cent, in the hands 
of the mendicant orders — the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and others founded at that time. From the 
16th cent, the clerks regular, the religions con- 
gregations, and missionarv societies — Jesuits, 
Lazarists, Assnmptionists, the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, etc. — extended far and wide the domains of 
the Church. It was especially in the 19th cent. 
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that the missionary movement began to spread. 
It is estimated that in 1792 of every S57 men 174 
were Christians. At the present day for tlie same 
number the proportion is 186 Christians. This 
progress is due to the activity of the missionaries.* 
Out of 18,000 missionaries 15,000 belong to difi'er- 
ent religious orders. Besides these must he 
reckoned 120 congregations of n-onien u-ith 53,000 
sisters, of ivhom 10,000 are natives.- During the 
period of their prosperity the monasteries served 
as schools for children and youths. The 12th cent, 
saiv the foundation of the universities, which soon 
gathered round their chairs of learning students 
from every part of Christendom. In these uni- 
versities, after a long and violent conflict, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites succeeded 
in gaining a foothold and became renowned for 
the brilliancy of their teaching. In the 16th cent, 
the Jesuits, especially as regards teaching in the 
secondary schools, are found at the head of the 
movement, while the societies of teaching brothers 
take up the work of teaching the children of the 
poor the elements of learning and the various 
trades. Other societies, again, like the Sulpicians 
or Endists, are founded for the education of the 
clergy, and the congregations of women that con- 
tinually arise devote themselves to that of young 
girls. 

Study, the copying oi MSS, and literary work of 
every description remain, to a great extent, the 
prerogative of the monks, but, as time goes on, 
the new orders of mendicant friars, and, later 
still, the clerks regular dispute this prerogative 
with them. Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Jesuits, Oratorians, Sulpicians, 
Bamabites, and Redemptorists — all these can 
quote among their members the names of theo- 
logians, historians, critics, mystical writers, and 
savants of outstanding merit. 

Special orders or congregations are founded to 
preach the Word of God to the country people, too 
tong neglected, or to the poorer population of the 
cities and towns — the Lazarists of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Oratorians of St, Philip Neri, the 
Piarists, the Bamabites, the Redemptorists, the 
Passionists, etc. 

From the 11th cent, onwards it is chiefly works 
of charity that absorb the activity of tlie religious 
orders. Full justice has been done to tlie work of 
mercy carried on in early times by the monasteries 
and to the liberal hospitality shown to pilgrims 
and travellers in the guest-houses and hostelries 
that abounded along all the roads leading to the 
important places of pilgrimage, such as St. Janies 
of Compostella, Rocamadour, Rome, etc., and 
which marked out the various stages on the way 
and were to be found especially near bridges and 
ferries.® Besides these there were houses of 
refuge, leper-houses, and other charitable estab- 
lishments that depended on the monasteries, and 
abundant alms in money or in kind were regularly 
distributed at the monastery gates. To give one 
example alone : we find in the Monasticon Angli- 
canum end the Notilia BTonastica a list of about 
115 leper-houses in England and Scotland.® The 
11th cent, and the centuries that follow up to the 
15th, with the foundation of the orders of hospi- 
tallers already spoken of and of the ‘Maisons- 
Dieu,’ the ‘ H6tels-Dieu,’ the leper-houses, and 
other charitable institutions, form together a 
glorious chapter in thehistory of Christian charity.® 
But it is especially from the 16th cent, onwards 

* Hist poUt Blatter, cxxx. [1902] 911 ff. 

- Cf. Heimbucher, i. 62. 

3 Cl. Bertie ties questions historiques, Ix- [1690] 95 ff. 

* Cl. h. I.aUem.and, Bist de la ciiariU, Paris, 1902-00, Hi. 241. 

® Cf. tb., where numerous prools of this wonderful activity in 

works of charity ore given. See also art. CUARixr, Auisoiving 
(Christian). 


that the activity of the religious orders in works 
of charity is seen at its greatest and is found ready 
jk) cope with almost eve^ ill that human nature 
is lieir to, Vincent de Paul, Camillas de Lellis, 
and John of God are counted among the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. As an example 
we may notice that the Brothers of St. John 
of God, popularly recoraized in Italy as the 
‘ Fate bene fratelli ’ or ‘ Benfratelli,’ who, besides 
tlie ordinary vows of religion, bound themselves by 
a fourth vow to care for the sick throughout life, 
possessed from the 17th cent, and in the genera- 
late of Granada alone 138 hospitals with 4140 beds, 
while in that of Rome they had 155 hospitals with 
7210 beds. 

In the province of charity the congregations of 
women exercise a more important office even than 
the orders of men. In 1904 the statistics give us 
457,000 sisters throughout the world devoted to 
works of mercy — in charge of orphanages, homes, 
hospitals, houses of refuge for penitents and 
Magdalens, infant asylums, homes lor the old, for 
consumptives, and for lepers, and many besides who 
are occupied ivith the service of prisons.* 

This is a very incomplete rdsumd of the manifold 
activity of the religious orders, but the subject, to 
be fully treated, would require volumes.® 

Litzratdbe, — P. H01yot and M. BuHot, Hist des ordres 
monastiques, religiettx et militaires, S vola, Paris, 1860 (orig. 
ed. 1714-19) ; the same as a dictionao' : Dictitmnaire des ordres 
religiettx, ed. M- L. Badiche, 4 vols., do. 1858-69 (forming ser, 
i, vola. nl J. P. ia\gDe,Eneyelopidie thlologique, Paris, 
1844-66); M. Heimbucher, Hie Orden ttnd Kongregationen 
der 'katholischen Kirelxe\ S vols., Paderbom, 1907-OS, i. 71-84, 

• lateratur ijber die Orden und Kongregationen ' ; cL literature 
in art. Mosasticisu; W. Dugdale, Monastieon Anglieanum, 
new ed., 6 vols., London, 1817-30 ; 1- Holste and M. Brockie, 
Codex BeguJarvm monastiearum et eantmicarum, 6 vols., 
Augsburg, 1769; C. de Smedt, Infrod. generalis ad Hist, 
Ecetes., Ghent, 1B76, eh. v. 'de Pocumentis et Scriptis circa 
■hist, monastioam’; H. J. Wetzer and B, Welte, Kirehen- 
lexikon-, ed. J. Heigenrdther and F. Kaulen ,12 vols., Freiburg i. 
B., 1862-1903, s.vr. ‘Orden,’ ‘Congregationen,’ 'OrdensregeJ,' 
‘Ordensgcliibde’; CE, s.v. ‘JSeligiousLife’ ; M. Verhoeven, De 
Begttlarttim et screutarium clericontm Juribus et afieiis leiber 
singularis, Louvain, 1846 ; De Buck.Tinnebroeck, Exatnen 
hisloricum et eanonicum tibri B. D. Verhoeven, Ghent, 1847; 
A. Vermeersch, De religioeis institutis et personis, 2 vols., 
Bruges, 1907-09; A, Mater, VEgtise cattiotique, sa constitu- 
tion, son administration, Paris, 1906, p. 205 Ii.; P. Flaminio 
Annibali da Latera, Competidio della storia degli ordini 
regolari existenti. Borne, 1790; G. P. Fontana, Storia degli 
ordini monastiei, retigiosi e militari e dette eongregaziane 
secolari delV uno e Valtro stsso, etc., Lucca, 1737 (tr. ol H6!yot) ; 
Filippo Bonanni, Catatogo degli ordini retigiosi delta ehiesa 
militante, Borne, 1712 ; Hist, du clergi siculier et rigulier, des 
congregations de chanoines et de clercs, , , , new ed., following 
Bonanni, Hermann, Htlyot, and others, 4 vols., Amsteidsm, 171& 

F. Cabrol. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Indian).— The re- 
ligious orders in general are already partly treated 
in artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Hinduisji, Monas- 
Ticisht (Hindu), and some ol the diflerent orders in 
artt. Ajivikas, Jainism, PAyiMORKHA, etc. ; the 
doctrines which feed the religious life of the 
‘friars’ are studied in such artt. as Bhagavad- 
Gita, Bhakti-Makoa, Jnana-Marca, Saivism, 
Vaisnavism, while the artt. Austerities, Fast- 
ing (Introductory and non-Christian), Yogi, 
Dravidians (N. India), vol. v. p. 16, etc., describe 
some of the outward features of this life. 

The aim of the present article, therefore, is to 
draw up a general scheme. While avoiding the 
technicalities and especially the intricate and 
innumerable details of modern institutions, it is 
possible to state the most important features of 
asceticism as organized in the religious brother- 
hoods, and the most remarkable steps in this 
organization. 

1. ‘FaqIbtszi .’ — I. Crude asceticism. — The chief 

1 Heimbucher, i. 62ff. 

2 A- L. Cauchy, Coneiderations sur tes ordres religieux, Paris, 
1844 ; J. JI. Prat, Essai hire, sur la destruction des ordres 
religiettx en France au XVI Jle silcle, do. 1845 ; G. Palma, 
‘ Discoreo in difesa degli ordini religiosi,’ In Annali delle eciense 
religiose, 1st ser.. Hi. 11835) 40a 
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element — the raw material — of the Indian religions 
life is what we niaj' conveniently style ‘ faqliism.’ 
This word is of course modern and its technical 
meaning is precise,’ hut it seems an appropriate 
term to summarize the crude ascetic, mystical, and 
orgiastic beliefs and practices which, as far back as 
our information goes, have been characteristic of 
the Indian people. Such beliefs and practices may 
he traced in almost all primitive civilizations.® 
Outside of India they have been crushed or 
chastened to a large extent by the progress of 
social life or of a religion which found its leading 
motives in ideas more human and more truly reli- 
gious than a bare asceticism.® In India, on the 
contrary, the ascetic tendencies underwent an 
enormous development owing to certain climatic 
and racial circumstances, and, moreover, they 
were one of the chief factors of the religions 
and philosophies themselves. From time to time 
througliout history spiritual leaders succeeded in 
organizing and moralizing these tendencies, con- 
structing ‘ theosophic ’ or devotional theories of no 
mean moral and spiritual value ; but the starting- 
point of those theories is often to be found in raw 
asceticism. The Buddhist — the Jain or the 
Tridandin — is a philosopher, hut he is also a 
chastened fagir. The morbid devotee who prac- 
tises catalepsy on the cross-roads for a living is the 
prototype of the Vedantist who sinks his soul into 
the universal Self, and of the Buddhist monk, the 
arhat, who enjoys the meditations leading to nir- 
vana. To put it othenvise, the sorcerer, the saint, 
and the god form a continuous chain ; all saints 
are ascetics and thaumaturges : Siva is a penitent ; 
the androgynous Siva embodies the most morbid 
form of asceticism. It is certain that the religious 
leaders were able to educate a large number of 
professional devotees ; but many ascetics remained 
outside the great orders and formed only lax 
associations for begging or not much more. Now- 
adays, even when he is backed up by a Church and 
professes to be a member of an order endowed with 
a literature and with half-divine and infallible 
gurus, the ordinary ‘ friar ’ is too often a man of 
a low intellectual level. His literary or doctrinal 
knoivledge is frequentiy confined to a few mantras, 
or formulas ; his sectarian peculiarities (form of 
dress, amulets, etc.) are not much more than a 
pretence or a mark of distinction. It is safe to 
infer that this state of things is an old one. 

The Indian orders are apt to split up and to 
degenerate. The old crude faqirism is eternal and 
really unmodifiable. When we compare the data 
to be found in the Buddhist PUakas, in the Jain 
Ahgas, and in the Greek sources with medirsval 
and modern descriptions, we are struck by the 
constant recurrence of the (1) penitential {tapes), 
(2) mystical {yoga), and (3) orgiastic {pu^timarga, 
‘salvation through dalliance’) practices. 

The earliest references that we possess to ascetic 
mystical practices have been studied by A. Barth 
and H. Oldenberg. The long-haired ascetic, or 
muni, naked or dressed in rags of reddish colour, 
is ‘ possessed with the gods,’ and, inversely, the god 
Sun is once celebrated under the aspect of a muni.* 

• Here we have a living picture o( the orgiastic outbreaks of 
the old Vedic world, still confined as they are in the narrow 
limits of Shamanism, not yet purified by the aspiration to the 
final deliverance.’ 5 

isee art. Dbrvish; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Eoblm- 
Jobsan: a Glossary of Anglo.Indictn Colloquial H’onfs and 
Phrases, London, 1SS6, t.v. ‘Fakeer.’ One of the earliest 
references (1653) describes the faqlrs as * une espfece de rell- 
gieux Indou qui foulent le monde anx pieds et ne s’habillent 
que de haillons qu’ils ramassent dans les rues.’ 
s See art. Initiatios (Introductory and Primitive). 

’ See art. Mo-sasticism, voI. viii. p. 735 f. ; the obligation of 
work, study, and active charity is fully recognized by the 
Western monk. 

* Rigoeda, viii. 17. 69, x. 136. 

“ See A. Barth, Quorante Ans Sindianisme, Paris, 1914, L 


(а) Tapes. — The ‘ religienx ’ of the old and of the 

new times is often a penitent ((dposa) who indulges 
in extreme mortifications, or in morbid self-torture 
or mutilation — e.g., the Bahikathas, feeding on 
excrements (Aghoris), holding the arms or the face 
upright until paralyzed;' imitating the cow, the 
horse, the dog, or the rook “ {govrata,’^ aivavrata, 
kukkutavrata, Icdkavrata). ’ 

Tapes culminates in suicide — a common practice 
in ancient times. While the Brahmans forbid 
suicide ns a religious act, they nevertheless admit 
it as an atonement for certain sins.’ With the 
non-Brahmans suicide, by’ starvation, drowning, 
fire, or exposure, is a regular way of salvation.® 
See also artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Austeeities, 
Fasting (Introductory and non-Christian). 

(б) Yoga.‘ — Jlystical devices, comprehended 
under the general name of yoga, are as a rule 
associated with tapas or, at least, with a semi- 
penitcntial life. There are a number of asanas, 
‘ modes of sitting,’ attitudes of the lower part of 
the body, end of mudrus, attitudes of the upper 
part of the body. In the khcchari mudrd. the 
ascetic inserts his reverted tongue into the gullet, 
while fixing the gaze between the eyebrows. 
There are many devices to induce trance~pro- 
tracted rigidity of body, fixity of look, repetition 
of strange sets of formulas, counting the respira- 
tion or stopping it {pranaydma). 

(c) Makuras. — On the orgiastic side of faqirism, 
the use for ■ religious’ purposes of the five makSras 
— the five things the name of which begins with m 
(meat, fish, alcohol, copulation, and mudras) — we 
are only too well enlightened as regards medimval 
and modem times ; but we are rather in the dark 
as to old Hinduism. With the Jains {g.v.), before 
tjieir reformation by Nataputta, and with the 
Ajivikas (g.u.), continence was not one of the 
obligations of the ascetic. There are unmistak- 
able signs that the unmorality of the modern 
Saktas is not a new development. In the days of 
Patau jali (2nd cent. B.C.) the violence of the 
fanatical devotees was already a proverb ; in the 
Mpchchhakatika ‘nun,’ 01 reltgieuse {gosavia), is a 
synonym of ‘ harlot’ {vefya). The motto, ‘ Omnia 
sancta sanctis,’ had many followers.® 

By penance and trance a devotee obtains im- 
portant advantages and is supposed to obtain some 
still more important ones. 

(1) This mode of life, not always very uncom- 
fortable, assures a living. No one will refuse alms 
to an ascetic mendicant. Further, the ascetic is 
able to render many services, either of white or of 
black magic. The mass of the ascetics practised 
the ‘ low arts ’ which are enumerated in the 
Buddhist suttas as unworthy of a monk.* The list 
is a long one and is as valuable for modem times 
as it is for ancient.® 

(2) A religious mendicant, especially when 

42 ; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1914, French 
tr. by V. Henry, Paris, 1903, p. 344 f. 

1 See Strabo, xv. i. Cl, 63} art, Hikouism, vol. vi. p. 70lb, on 
the Crdhvabihua, Nakhin, Akaiamukhin, Bhumimukhm. 

2 See ^fahdnidde4a. p. 29; Hajjhima, i. 78, 3SS(K. & Keu- 
maiin, <?otamo Jiuddho’s Iledeii, Leipzig, 1896-1900, i. 124, ii. 
78); ilahrlbhdrata, v. 99. 14, v. 121 fin. 

5 Cf. the / 3 o( 7 Kot. * Xpastamba, i. 25. 

« Strabo, xv. i. CS, 73 ; Plutarch, Alexand^, Ixix. See artt. 
Jaimsm, Kedarkath. 

6 R. Garbe, Sd7pkhj/a ttnd Toga (GIAP), Strassbui^, 1896; 
W. Hopkins, *Yora,’ JAOS xxii. [1901] 333; Ral Bahadur Srii 
Chandra Vasu, rogaidstra, Allahabad, 1915 
(7*erap?tefamAifd) ; Vcgavachdra-Mantial, London (PTS), 1 ^ 6 , 
tr. F. L. Woodward, Manual of a J/yatjc, PXS translation ger., 
no. 6, 1916. 

7 Barth, p. 181 ; gee also R. Schmidt, Beitrdge zur indisehen 
Brotik, I^mrig, 1902, p. 740ff. For the earliest references, 
somewhat doubtful, to women leading a w'andermg relirious 
life see Barth, p. 81. 

8 Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, London, 
1899,L15ff. 

9 Sec art. Ka^-wnoIs. 
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naliSed in penitential obserrances, in ecstatic 
evices, or in thanmaturgio formulas, is supposed 
to possess magical powers — the rddhis of the 
Buddhists or the siddhis of the classical yoga, 
elsewhere bhfUis.^ He was able to communicate 
with all sorts of supernatural beings, male and 
female. He was assured of a happy rebirth, as a 
god or a demon. But Sakyamnni states that by 
the * practice of the cow ’ [govrata) a man is reborn, 
not as a god, but as a cow. 

2 . The task of the religjious leaders. — This was 
in short (1) to group ascetics under a certain rule 
of life, and (2) to give a spiritual meaning to the 
ascetic, mystical, and_ orgiastic practices. 

(1) We possess no information as to the earliest 
steps towards the organization of the orders. Alt 
the evidence points to the conclusion that religious 
non-Brahmanic bodiea had been flourishing for a 
long time when Indian history begins with the 
Jina and the Buddha. The former was only the 
reformer of an existing brotherhood and the latter 
adopted from the non-Bnddbists some of the most 
important rules of the eenobitio life (fortnightly 
meetings, etc.). A dogma of both Jains and 
Buddhists is that there have been in the past a 
nnmber of Jinas and Buddhas; this dogma is 
historically true. 

(2) While a mendicant, who was hitherto his 
onm master, has to become a member of an organ- 
ized body, to undergo a novitiate, to submit him- 
self to the authority of a fixed rule or of tlie elders 
{ihera, thaira), he is expected to become at the 
same time a ‘philosopher’ who strives towards a 
supernatural goal. Penance, trance, and even the 
maiaras are turned by the spiritual leaders into 
means of spiritual progress. 

Some leaders try to check tlie eiagseration ot penance and 
ecstasy and prohibit the tnainrosi others sj'stematically 
approve of the most morbid form ot asceticism. Nevertheless, 
the peneml standpoint of the leaders may be illustrated by two 
instances : (1.) the pods were scared by the penances and the 
pious deeds ot the future Buddha, fearing that he would 
dethrone them by the madcal power which was the natural 
Iruit of such penances and deeds. The future Buddha com- 
forted them : a saint does not care for ' secular ' advantages ; 
his only aim is nirrdpo. C'i.) The ‘mystic' discipline is two- 
fold— nijayopa, an intellectual theosophy, and AnfAnyopa, a 
theurgy or mechanical theosophy In which mediciae end trance 
are ruixed. The former represents the loftier side ot Indian 
mysticism, and is the work of the thinkers ; the latter embodies 
the immemorial tradition of the ascetics. 

A few topics may be mentioned, (a) Ancient 
Brahmanism regarded penance as a method of 
atonement for sin, and Jainism strongly empha- 
sized this view, which is a general one. With the 
Buddhists penance, either moderate or severe, is 
expected to crush desire. With the devotional 
sects one pleases the gods by self-torture.’ (6) As 
concerns trance, a Brahman employs in the grand 
oeuvre of ‘deliverance in this life' ’ the very devices 
through which a faqlr induces trance and obtains 
inagical_ powers. Since the immanent Absolute 
dwells in the heart, an ascetic might 'draw the 
self from the non-self’ and concentrate his indi- 
vidual soul in the real soul. SVith the Buddhists 
trance does not directly work out nirvana, hut it 
is none the less necessary; in order to be really 
efficacious, it must be 'without content.’ With 
the devotional sects the devotee realizes during 
trance a transitory union (yoga) with his god, a 
foretaste of heavenly happiness, (c) As concerns 
the makSras, no moral distinction can he made 
between, on the one hand, the Tantrio (Sakta, left 
hand) ceremonies, whether Buddhist,* Saivite.’or 
t See Garhe, SSrpihi/tt uni Toga, p. 43 ; Dialogues of the 
Dudiha, 1. SS ; art Mtsticism fBuddhist). 

3 Art. Expiatio.v a>-n Ato.vesie.at (Hindu) ; J. Jolly. Recht und 
Sitte ifrIhPh Strassburgr, 1S90, {37; Oldenberg, Religion des 
Veda, French tr„ p. 351. 

3 Bee art. JIvasMcsTi. 

* See, e.g., L. de la Val){e Poussin, ‘ Une Pratique dcslhntras,' 
OnziSme Jongris des Orientatistes, Paris, 1S99, i. 240, 

* See, e.g,, the Snehakra or Rurpabhifeka. 


Vaisnavite,’ which aim at the identification of the 
ascetic (yogin) with the god — by intercourse with 
a mudra, a female, wdio, through ‘baptism’ 
(ab/iiseka) or ‘marks' (nySsa), has been trans- 
formed into a Bhagavati (a female Buddha), into 
Bhairavi, into Radha, a Buddhist becomes the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, a Saivite becomes Bhairava, 
a Vaisnavite becomes Krena — and, on the other 
hand, the gross rites which have as female pro- 
tagonists the fanatical girls known as ‘mothers,’ 
yogints, dSkinis, eta But the Tantrio ceremonies 
are looked upon as a ‘path to deliverance’: the 
orgy is a sacred orgy ; moreover, we are told that 
some of the ascetics addicted to that ‘worship’ 
interpret even the most shocking obscenities of 
their books in an allegorical way.’ 

II. AXCIEXT BRIBDARIC ASCEPiCISyi.’— The 
Brahman asceticism was influenced by the estab- 
lished ideas on penance, but it remained foreign 
and hostile to faqirism. While it did not directly 
give birth to religious orders properly so called, it 
developed both the type of the Indian friar and, 
as far as the earlier period is conceraed, the leading 
ideas of the religious life. 

In Bhort, the brahmaehSrin la the type of the Buddhist 
notice, irnmapera, and the EunnydvinCapotactite’) is the tiye 
of the hhiksu (Kern). On the other hand, the goal aimed at by 
the Brahman ascetics (niredpa, liberation tram the sufferings 
of individual existence, identification with the Absolute) became, 
mulalis.mutandis, the goal ol the Buddhists and of the earliest 
orders. 

The Vedo-BrShmanio religion inherited from an 
early date both the ceremony of initiation (j.n.) — 
preliminary to marriage and to the exercise of the 
rights of a member of, the clan — and the rules 
stating' the _duties of the youth to be initiated. 
The young Arya liad to remain some years in the 
house of a preceptor (guru) as a servant and as a 
student in the sacred lore (hence his name brak- 
machdrin)} he begged his food, avoided certain 
articles of diet, and practised continence. The 
last feature is important, and the very term for 
novitiate or studentship (brahrnacharya) comes to 
mean continence and, in the time of S&kyamnni, 
religious life.* 

■^STien the speculations on rebirth and deliverance 
from rebirth were ripe, continence was regarded 
not only ns the way to heaven, but as the best 
means of deliverance from death. AYhileold men, 
after Imving paid their debts to the gods (by sacri- 
fice) and to the dead (by the birth of a son), 
abandoned secular life (sannySsin) in order to 
reach holiness before dying, young men agreed to 
spend their whole life as brahmacharins in the 
house of tlieir gum.‘ This house was a hermitage. 
There are in the Jilahdbharata, in Sakuntala, and 
in the Harsaoharita^ beautiful pictures of the 
quiet retreats of the iXiptoi. 

In contrast with the settlements of hermits 
devoted to meditation together with moderate as- 
ceticism, and not averse to sacrifice, early Brah- 
manism had ‘penitent hermits ’(ffipava), the munis 
or rsis of the Mahdbhdrata, either of priestly or of 
kingly parentaga The munis have abandoned 
sacrifice ; they feed strictly on roots and fruit ; 

I See, e.g., the Rdmapdalis ol the Vallahbacharyaj (Sist. of 
the Seat of Hahdrdjas or yailahhaeMryas in Western India, 
^Icutta, 1805, where the proceedings ot a famous trial in 1861 
are to he found). 

3 See the Gitagaeinda. 

s See artt hliusu, ilossBTtctsx (Hindu), rol. rill. p. 804 ; 
The Soared Znteg of the Argas (SBE 11. [1S97) and xiv. (1SS2]), 
Tlie Institutes of Vishnu (SBE vii. (ISOl))), and The Laws of 
htanu {SBE xxv, [1886]) ; H. Item, tr. G. Huet, Hist, dn boud- 
dhisme dans VInde, Paris, 1001, ii. 1-22, lianual of Indian 
Buddhism (GIAP), Strasshurg, 1896, p. 73t-; A- Barth, 
Quarattte Ans, i. 80 j Dialogues of the Ruddha, L 210 ; Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte, {{ 54 and 55. 

4 See Paramatthafotikd, ii., voL i. p. 43. 

6 Chdndogga, ii. 2, 23. 

5 Bapahhatta's Bartacharita, tr. E. B. Cowell and F, w. 
Thomas, London, 1897, pp. xi, 161, 236. 
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they perform severe penances (the tapas properly 
so called, ‘heat’), bnt they remain dignilied and 
free from vulgar charlatanism. 

There have been a number of Brahmanical 
mendicants or wandering ascetics {yati, bhik^, 
parivrajaha), although we know only two associa- 
tions of such men.* The law-books (in which is 
embodied the smpti) regard this mode of life with 
little favour. 

We possess a few details concerning the jalifas, 
jatilakas, or dtrghajata, ‘ascetics with matted 
hair,’ who joined the Bnddhist order when Sakya- 
muni proved his magical efficiency to them. Their 
Brahmanical character is established inasmuch as 
they sacrificed to the fire.® 

III. Religious orders: general reiiares. 
— I. Sects and orders. — Apart from pure Brah- 
manism — i.e. Brahmanism freed from any tinge of 
Saivism or Vai^navism, ns it was at the beginning 
and as it has remained in certain circles— religious 
India is sectarian. On the whole (there are ex- 
ceptions) each sect — a fluid group of the worshippers 
of a certain deity, or of a certain form of a deity — 
has its relirious order, sometimes two or three 
religious orders. The pripia facie view is that, in 
early times, the orders — e.g., the Buddhist brother- 
hood — stood by themselves and had no intimate 
connexion with the mass of the people : a number 
of ascetics followed a certain discipline, both 
practical and doctrinal, and the good people who 
fed them were left to their own religious beliefs, 
a mixture of paganism and old inherited family, 
tribal, and trade rules. Such a view is not com- 

lete. It is true that, in the case of Bnddhism or 

ainism, the order came first, and the sect after- 
wards ; and the same process was repeated through 
history more than once. But the leaders, the 
Buddha or the Jina, gathered adherents who did 
not join the order and who formed a body of lay- 
men, a sect, whether Buddhist or Jain.® In con- 
trast with the lax associations of wandering 
mendicants, like the modem Aghorls, no organized 
monasticism could develop witliout being backed 
by a sect. The saints, especially the Master and 
his predecessors, the relics, the holy places, the 
symbols (tree, etc.), were the focus of a popular 
Buddhist devotion. The title of Ehys Davids’ 
book, Buddhist India* is somewhat misleading, 
for India, as a whole, has never been Buddhist, but 
the Buddhist sect has, for a long time, been one 
of the most important sects of India, and is really 
a Church. 

If we are right on this point, we have to infer 
that the modem constitution of Indian sectarian- 
ism is realiy very old. There is a sect which finds 
its unity in the worship of a god, either a natural 
or mythological god (Siva, Vi?nu) or an euhenierist 
god (Buddha, Jina). The sect is divided into two 
sections : (1) the laymen, more or less initiated 
into the theology of the sect [sampradaya, dariana, 
mata), and (2) the ascetics, or vairdgis ; some are 
hermits (vdnnpmst/ui, dvaxwpyral, ippplrai ) ; some 
lead a common life (icoti'd^Stoi, maihdhdri) in a 
convent {vihdra, matha), in the neighbourhood of 
a temple or a holy place as a mle ; some wander 
from one matha to another, from one chaitya to 
another, from one place of pilgrimage to another 
(the CiroumcelUones of the West).® 

* PHyini, iv. 3, 10, Kanxtandinas, Para^drinas. 

® I'lnoya Texlt, L {SEE liU. PSSl] 121 ; AUG T. [ISS3] 128); 
AnouUara^ iii. 276. 

3 On the nature of the sect see Barth, QuaranU Ans, p. 140; 
see also art. KhasIs. 

* London, 1003. On Buddhist cult see Kern, tr. Huet, H. 136- 
243 ; J. P. Minayeff, Recherchei tur le imtddhisme, tr. from 
Russian, Paris, 1891. pp. 115-186. 

3 For description ol the mafha see ERE viii. 803; for 
contrast of the resident monks (inafAdAnri) with the itinerant, 
art. KhIkIs ; for rules for the initiation of forelen monks, ERE 
viii. 71. 


2. Evolution of the doctrines of the orders. — 
While emphasizing the pemianent character of the 
Indian religious institutions — there is no great differ- 
ence, from a certain standpoint, between the temple 
in the form of a chaitya and that in the form of a 
finpa-shrine — it is necessary to avoid ivild ana- 
chronism as well as pedantic chronology. The 
beliefs of the sects have not been completely modi- 
fied ; everywhere and always a certain monotheism, 
more or less devotional. Kept asserting itself in 
spite of an overwhelming mythology and polylatry. 
It is quite nnlikelj' that ‘ India fell asleep Vedic 

r atheist sonie centuries B.c. to awake devotional, 

aivite or Vai?navite some centuries later.’* But 
there has been a revolution in the leading ideas of 
the ‘intellectuals’ of the sects, i.e. of the ascetics. 
The institutions which we study (below, IV.) as 
‘ancient religious orders’ are, as a rule, atheist; 
tile Buddhist monk, like the Brahman sannydsin 
of old, aims at nirvana, and he does not expect 
any help from any god or saint. Buddhism and 
Jainism, if the doctrines of the brotherhood only 
are taken into account, are not ‘religions’; they 
are atheist paths of salvation,® like Shnkliya or 
Vedanta. With the mediaeval or modem orders 
(below, V.) bhakti, an ardent devotion to a ‘deity 
of election’ (iftadevata), goes hand in hand with 
the doctrine of grace (anugraha).'* The neo- 
Buddhism (see art. Mahavana), contrasted with 
early Buddhism (see art. HIkayaNA), illustrates 
the change : it aims at a rebirth in Snkhavatl,* 
not at nirvdpa, just as the devotee of Visnu aims 
at a rebirth in Goloka, not at brahmanirvdna 
(losing oneself in the Absolute). But the idea of 
nirvdna has not altogether disappeared in neo- 
Buddhism, although it is kept in the background ; 
and, in the sanie way, the monism or semi-monism 
{advaita, viMstddvaxta) of the (Tpnnisacf-VedSnta 
schools furnishes the sects of bhakti with an 
esoteric or ‘ superior ’ theology. 

3. Religious vows. — Of all the Indian orders, 
the Buddhists seem to have understood the nature 
of the religious life best. The theory of the vows 
in the AohidharmakoSa reminds us of AVestem 
theology. 

A Buddhist is a man (or a woman) who has 
taken the vows of the religions life {samvara, 
‘restraint,’ ‘discipline’), i.e. who, after taking 
refuge in the Three Jewels (Buddha, dharma, 
sahgha), has golemnly npdertaken to live his whole 
life under the mle of S.^kyamuni. The vows are 
either (1) the vows of a bhik^u (the vows of a novice 
and of a nun are different in practice, but the same 
in kind), or (2) the vows of a layman [updsaka) or 
laywoman [updsikd) : an updsaka is not, as gener- 
ally understood, a worshipper, bnt a ‘ religieux ’ ; he 
is actually a member of the third order, a tertiary. 

The bhikm binds himself to avoid all occasions 
of sin (i.e. of desire), and practises a mortification 
which develops the humility and the energy 
necessary to salvation. The updsaka avoids the 
occasion of many sins and plants roots of merit 
which will ripen in a future life.® The difference 
between the two rules of life is characterized by 
the samvara on carnal desire : while the bhikpt is 
absolutely continent and therefore remains un- 
touched by the fire of passion, the updsaka is to 
avoid only illicit love (kdme mithydchdra), either 
intercourse with an agamyd (neighbour’s wife, 
nun, etc.) or illicit intercourse with his own wife.® 

* A remark olten emphasized by A. Barth. 

” See L. da la Vallle Pousain, ITap to Eirvdna, Cambridge, 
p. 1917. 

3 See Vajraehehhedikd, 5 2. 

* See SEE xlix. [1891], pt. iL pp. 1, 16L 

® A bhiifii lollows the Ten Prec^te (ERE viL 320a). An 
updsaJka follows the first five of these precepts — the third, 
continence, being understood mutatu mutandis. 

3 In PaTamatthajotikd, ii. (voL i. p. 43), the saddrasantosana, 
‘avoiding adulterj',* is styled brahmaeharya, ‘continence.* 
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A point worthy of nofieo is tlint on vjiiixn/.-n is 
expected to tnko tlie oiglit vows of nn itpavilmsthn 
every fortniglit, i.c. to live twenty-four hours as 
n monk (continence, not eating at a prohibited 
time, etc.). 

The man who has taken the vows citlicr of a 
bhiksu or of nn vpdsaka is a 'disciplined one,’ a 
•restrained one’ (tapiip/a) ; ho is not like other 
men, for tlie vows create the special sort of karma 
which is styled avljnnptl.^ 

In MahSyina Ruf!dhL*in the old ojpvnl»llon of tlie order 
rcTnabs, thoorcUcalty ai least, aa U was ; but a ne>Y 
the MlscipUnc of a future Buddha ‘^--comes to the front 
and iip<ls(ikat have to wndertako the dtitiM of a 
hsdftuaffro. f.r. to ‘produce* llie thought of becoming a 
Buddha and to practise the perfect virtues, Kow, according^ to 
the riognia and the lepcndi, a ixKffdtaCtta mav he rnarrlctl : and 
It J-s a common fact that a man, after taking tlie vowa of a 
fchfifti, may ‘exchange* these vows for the vows of a f>A<fA|. 
ratten ami marry. The consequence "tvs that the Buddhist 
order in Nei’M— and partly at least In old Haimir— l»ecame an 
order of married WUy«r3(iunras, Gubharjus, Vajricliirj as), 

The Church nnd the State. — An important 
point in the hislory of the orders is the iuten-cn- 
tion of the State. Ituddhists, Jains, and Ajfvikns 
secured, through the zeal of AAoka,* important 
advantages. On the other hnnd, while tlie 
religious orders carefutly respected the riehtfl of 
the kings, nobles, nnd parents* (no son, slave, or 
otTiccr can be admitted into the Buddhist order 
without the permission of father, owner, or king), 
tlicro arc evidences tliat the civil power did not 
always respect the rights of the chnrelics.® The 
history of tlie so-called pcrfcculions remains to he 
studied. Scliolars now lielievc that the Buddhist 
narratives on tliis subject are on tbo wliole inac- 
curate.'’ 

IV. AXCirST nKUGIOUS OKUPg.^.— From about 
the 8lb to the Ctli cent. n.C. a number of 
religious leaders gave a remilar form to the 
wandering nseotio life. The best of (licrn had a 
high moral standard and a high intellectual stand- 
point; tliev condemned in theory, even when they 
were forced to tolcmlc in practice, the less honour- 
able devices wbich wore popul.ar among their 
followers (magical jicrformances, etc.); they 
preached a path to salvation, nnd contrived to 
adapt to this lofty aim the penitential nnd ecstatic 
practices. They were great org.anizcrs and also 
great men j wfiilc the brotherhoods whicii tbej- 
liad established were living, robust organisms, they 
tbemseives became the god.s of new religions. 

I. Buddhist and Jain. — Thcrnlcsof llieBuddbist* 

^Se«art,KAikS<A, vol. vll. p.C74, ( 5. Ttwprufi'mot/aiau/irara, 
‘discipline ucconlin;: to the ru)c» of tbo rfAtimokfa on the 
VhjAva,' is Uie essential condlllon of the rfAv*lnn<a»/irftro aud 
fotoflora^ar/trcra (see art. I>liTis*h which, beinjr the path to 
niVrrfpa, constitute the mystltial fUlo of the lUeof ft moiile. In 
Oeddentai lanj^ija^e the np<lj<iAo Is a icrllaQ', the Ihikfu U a 
renuiar friar who Is expected to be a mystic. In fact, only the 
bhikru h <jua!inc<l for and nimipa, 

2 See art, Bopiusattva. 

S Sec B. U. Uodpfon, iTstiryioa tAe Lan^iagtt ... 0 / 2ifpf%l 
and TiUt, London, 1S74. p. 130 ; 8. Is-5vi, Tarip. B. 

2a. Sec also the ‘predicljons’-e.^,, B&ftrapaUpxriprehchha. 

4 See art AiOKA; EL Senart, Acs /i»-*cnptfoiu dt Piyadafi^ 
2yoIs.. rarii. ISSl-SG; V A. Sinitii, Aiolo, Oxford, 1001. TIjc 
history of Kaniyka and Ilarfa is also Interestin': In that respect 
(sec V. A. Smith, TA< F.arhj Uiit. 0/ hniia% Oxford, lOOS). 

® Sec ITnnya Texts, 1. (SHF xiil.). 

®Sec, e.ff., S(b(<lt(trnucAr^iaj;at p. 50 f. 

7 Kern, J/anuaf 0 / indj'fln /luffdAism, pp. 118, 124, 134 J *ce 
Taranitha, Gfseh. ’da Huddhirmut in /«rfi>n, tr. K. A. von 
fichiefner, PctrojnTid, 16C3, p, 81 ; SY. WassIHcfT, Z»K{f<fA«>mttjf,<to. 
18G0, p, 203 j Dirydraddna, cd. EL B. Cowell and U. A. Kell, 
Cainbridjre, 16SC, p. <54. 

BSee ftrtt- Di.'ctrttKK CBmidh!«t), Cerwx BcD 0 fn«M, EtnitR 
(Buddhist), IsmATJO.'S (Bnddldst), iloNASTJCiaM (Buddhist). 
Souiws 1 Vinaya Texts, l.-Ui. (SDK xUL, xvll. (1882), xx. U8S&I) ; 
P. L. W1e{:er, Heuddhitme ehinois, f., IVnaya iffonocAwne et 
diseipii'ne, Paris, IPIO ; L. E'lnot, ’ Le Pritlmokfa des SarvSuitl* 
vidins,* dA XL it (10131 403; A. t\ B. Hocrnle, ^fan^cript 
Jiemains of Buddhist Literature, t, Oxford, 1010, Bhik^trj,U 
iarrnavdeaTid, Oxford, Skr. JIS9, do. 144S (Cat, fl001I}B. 255); 
it. Oldenberg, * Buddhistische Studlen,’ ZX)i!G lU. (ISOSJ 
C13 ; S. Beal, A CaUna of Buddhist Scriptures, London. 1671 ; 
Adikarmaptadipa, tr. L, de la ValMe I*ou8«ln, Botuhlhifrne^ 


nn<l Jain ‘ brotbcrliooils are well known nnd may 
bo ciwily Btudied both in tlio Bource-s, the greater 
nuinWr of which have been translated, nnd in a 
number of eumnmries or css.ays. 

It is often forgotten that the Sanglia contains 
two clnascs of ‘religioux (a) the monks who 
follow tho old rule of ascetici.sm (the twelve or 
thirteen dhulaitpas or dhOtaguvas),^ hermits, 
‘men of cemeteries’ — they are often verj’ Iioly 
men,* nithough they have a b.ad reputation and 
arc oven forbidden to approach tbo village; and 
(6) tbo nmnks of lax observance, tlie sowi^Sioi, who 
not onlj' disregard the dhxitahgas, hut indulge in 
tho ‘ cxtra-allownnccs’ [atircMubha) authorized 
tiy tlie Vinaya— i.e., they are solemnly taught the 
four nUrayas (alms poured in the howl ns sole 
food, dress made of rags, a tree as a house, eow- 
nrino as sole medicament), but they do not take 
anj' nocoiint of thc.so nilc.s.' 

2 . Other orders. — Side by^sido with tlio Bud- 
dbi.sts, tbo Jainns, nnd the Ajivikas (y.f,), there 
were several religious orders or associations wiiicli 
are known only by name. We may mention tlie 
followers of tlio teachers named in tlio Xumaiifta- 
phalnsiitta^ and tbo Btercotyped list of Aitgutlara, 
lii. 27G.‘ 

While, in accordance with the ralionniistic ideas 
wliich came into tlio foreground at tliat time 
(UnVtmattns, Upanisadt), tbo earlier orders were 
mostly ntliei.st 'disi'ipline.s of salvation ' or ' paths 
to nirrujxa,’ there arc evidences that many wor- 
shippers of some ‘deity of election' (ijfa(?ci'af«) 
constituted tliemsclvcs into congregations or orders. 
Sueli names ns Bevadhamniika,’ Indavattika, 
Brnlmmvnttika, Vfisiidcvavaltika, etc.,* point to 
tliat conclusion. A.scetie.s. to bo sure, exerted 
tiiemscivc.s, bolli by penance nnd by ecstasy, to be 
reborn in some heaven. According to tins Bud- 
dhists, Brrdimansliaveoniy such a rebirth in view ; 
nnd tho Buddhist .Scriptiire.s, which do not approve 
of the Bri'ihman sacnficin! method of obtaining 
lids rebirtfi, have a tlieoiy on the meditations 
through wliicb siicli a rebirth may be obtained. 
The mcili.'evnl and modern orders (below, V.) have 
certainly bad a long liislorj' previous to any infor- 
iimtion now nvailnlile. 

V. MUDljr.rAL AXD lIODEnX ORDmS.*—X, 

I/jnilon, 1000 , p, 1 C. : I-T* ing, Rrcani of the Rmldhisi 
Bcli^ionin /ndia nnd the Mnlay Peniiuuh.Xr. J. Takokiisii, 
Oxford, ISDd. Sumjparic^t Kern, tr. Huct, il. 33-155; 31. EL 
Is. \'an Coor, De flwUlhidisehe Son, Iye)tlvn» 1015; illnaycfl, 
llfcherehesrtr (r touildhisme , n. 271 (appendix; ‘LaCommu- 
nxut^ dc8 inoIncA l>oudt1hl9tcA*); U. Spence Kardy, fCastem 
J/onnehitoi, linden, 1S50; JitxJ^.’ton, pp. 130-145 (see S. lAvl, 
iU eck 

I See ftrtt. Jaim»», MoKASTtciwM (Buddhist); Bourct-a (n. 
Achdrahga (SBi: xxii. (2884} 1, 202/.); dacTi«indcrhI Jalnl, 
Oultina of Jaininn, Catnbridjje, 1010 ; ilrn, Sinclair Stevenson, 
The Heart tf Jainitm, l«ondon, 1015. The connexion between 
the nionksftnd the ‘tertiariea * Is verj* close In Jalnl.sm. 

7 Sec, t.g„ Bhvft DaNdds, Dialojytei of the Buddha, !, 210; 
JIfiVfnrfa, p. 34S{:'?/li-: xxxvi. (1804) 244). 

3 See art. PRATrRKABdOPIfAB. 

< There arc majjy pointji of contToverey— the use of meat, 
which $» condcmnctl in itahiyina and authorired (even oi)ll;ni- 
torylseo I-TsinR, tr, E, Chavannes, X‘aris, 

lSf>4, p. 481) Hinayana; rce W. Hopkins, ‘Buddhist Buie 
against Kalinf: 5Icat,* JA05 xxvU. pt. 2 il0U7), p, 45.*i. 

s Dxalonues of the Buddha, L C6 (I. ; also B. O. Franke, D\Qh<k' 
nikdya, (JoUlnfren, 2013. 

of the Buddha, I. 220; JBAS, 1003, p. 107; 
.Wo/idwisfu, III. 412 ; tfiEfdiamuMcAaya. p. 531 ; /.ohfarufom, 
n. 2; Sumnhnatavildsinl, 1. 262 ; Saddharmapuiydartka (SBB 
XXL (18S4) 203), 

7 AA'MdMra, III. 270. ® AfuAdnfddraa, p. SO. 

9 A. ilarth, Quarante Ant, L 160, ‘Bcliirlons dc rinde,* I. 
509, ‘Bulletin dea rellplons de Vlnde,' U. 72, 200, <20; H. H. 
WlUon, Heiimous Sects of the Hindus, London, ISCl ; IL T. 
Colebi^okc, Hisceltaneous Htsai/s, ed. £L B. Cowell, do. 1S73; 
L. f>, Barnelt, Hinduism, do. 1900; P. OUramarc, HHist. des 
idHt 4A/o#opAi7ti/sdafwr/ndip, Paris. lOOC ; U. Garbe, Sihiikhya 
und yof;<i (•^G/AP III. 4), Strassburp, 1690; R. Schmidt, 
Fakire vnd Fakirttm vn alien und inoifemen Jndiem I'Mn. 
Lekre xind nacAindiicAen OriffinalmielUn, Berlin, 

1003; M. ilonicrAVilliams, /ndicn iriVdom, London, 1ST5, 
‘Indian Tliclatic Refomiere,* JliAS xill. (ISSIJ I. 232, ‘Hie 
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Theology. — i.e, devotion to God — a 

Heavenly Father, and often, like the Vaisnavite 
avatars, an incarnate Saviour — gave rise to a lofty 
niysticism,= a solid theology of divine grace. 
Meditation, when bhakti remains pure, has a 
reasonable object, and compares to advantage with 
the ‘ meditation without an object,’ which is the 
highest stage in the ‘disciplines of salvation.’ 
Asceticism has a truly religious meaning. Religious 
orders have been the ornament and the focus of 
the powerful and intense sectarian worships which 
have been since the Bhagavad-Glta [q.v.) the lead- 
ing forces of Indian religious thought.’ 

Bhakti, whether Buddhist or Hindu, has its 
drawbacks and its failures. 

* It was deemed the essential condition of salvation ; it 
became the uniqne condition. A single act of faith, a single 
sincere invocation to God, cancels a life of sin. Finally, the 
exaggeration of bhakti destroys bhakti.' * 

To pronounce the name of AvalokiteSvara or of 
Krsna, even by chance, even in a blasphemy, is 
enough. Further, the devotion due to God is due 
(1) to the guru, who is often regarded as an incarna- 
tion of God Himself ; Hinduism, in that direction, 
went almost as far as ii.amaism (y.«.) ; and also (2) 
to specialized forms of God and to idols ; hence all 
forms of superstition. Again (3) devotion is often 

E aid to the iakti, or ‘ female energy,’ of God ; 

ence the ‘ religious ’ justification of the eroticism 
of the Saktas (left-hand worship). 

2 . Classification. — The role of the religious 
orders has been sometimes to purify bhakti from 
its pagan features, sometimes to emphasize those 
features and to organize the puslimCtrga, ‘salva- 
tion by dalliance.’ They may be described either 
as Vaisnavite or as Saivite, according to the name 
that tliey give to God. 

(a) Faisnauife.’ — (1) Ramanuja (g.n.), and (2) 
Rfimfinanda,’ who belonged to the school of Rama- 
nuja and was possibly the immediate guru of (3) 
Kabir (q.v.)-, (4) Anandatirtha, who originated 
the Madhvas {q.v.)-, (5) Chaitanya (q.v.), and (6) 
Vallabhacharya (q.v. -, 16th cent.), with the (5*) 
Kartabhajas and the (6‘) Charan Dasis (18th cent.), 
with the (5’’) Radhavallabhls, the Sakhibhavas, etc. 

Valsnava Religion,* ib. xiv. [1832] 2S7, 733 ; W. Crooke, Tribes 
and CasUs, Calcutta, 1896 ; M, A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and 
Vastes in Benares, do. 1872-Sl ; Jojendra Nath Bhatt^charya, 
Hindu CatUs and Sects, do. 1896 ; 3. C. Oman, The Zfystics, 
Aieetics, and Saints of India, London. 1905, Cults, Customs, 
and Superstitions of India, do. 1903, TTu Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India, do. 1907 ; J. Hurray, Handbook of the 
Bengal Presidency, do. 1882, Handbook of the Bombay Presi- 
dency-, do. 1881, Handbook of the Madras Presidency, do. 
1879 ; W. W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India^, do. 18S8-S7 ; 
G. A. Yalentla, Voyages end Travels, do. 1809-11 ; D. Shea and 
A. Troyer, The Dalnstdn or School of Manners, tr. from Persian, 
do. 1843 ; J. A- Dubois, Hindu Blanners, Cxistoms, and Cere- 
monies^, ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1900; R. Heber, Harr, 
of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, from 
Calc^itta to Bombay, I524-f53, London, 1828, 41843-44; K. G. 
Bhandarkar^ Fatf^iatnm, Saivism, and Minor Beligious Systems 
(=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913; Rajagopalacharya, Faifpa- 
vite Reformers in India, lladras, 1909; S. Krishnasw&ml 
Ai3’angar,5K Rdmanujacharya, a Sketch of his Life, do. 1908; 
C. M. Padraani.bhacharya, Life and Teachings of Sri Madhvd- 
ehdrya, do. 1909 ; Balarama Mallika, Krishna and Krishnaism, 
Calcutta, ISOS, Jagannatha's Worship at Puri, do. 1892; 
Devendranatha, Doorga Poojali, do. 1897; F. Max MiiUer, 
RdmaimAna. his L%fe and Sayings, London, 1898; F. W. 
Thomas, 3/ufuaf Injiuence of Muhamma^ns and Hindus, 
Cambridge, 1892. 

1 See art. Biiaktt*maroa. 

2 See, e.g., Savdilyabhaktisutras, tr. E. B. Cowell, BibL Ind., 
gJeutta, 1878, also Sacred Books of the Hindus, \iL [Allahabad, 

s See L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India, London, 1903, also 
Hinduism, do. 1906; on the Sittarg, R. Caldwell, Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, London, 1876, Introd. 
pp. 127, 146 ; 0. E. Cover, The Folksongs of Southern Jndta, 
Madras, 1871. 

4 See Barth, Quarante Ans, p. 199. 

csee art. Hixomsw, vol. vi. p. 702 f.; also artt. GosaTk, 
BnAKTI-MARGA, BCNOAL {|§ 31 and 3a), HariscuandTb, BairagI 
OiiARAx DasIs, Khakis, Dravidiakb (S. India), vol. v. p. 24 
K.Inciiuliyas. ' 

^ See art. RamakakdIs. 


With Kabir are connected a number of sects: 
Dadupanthis, Baba Lalls, Sadhus, SatnSmls, 
Prannathis, ^ivanarayanis (qq.v.) ; the guru of the 
last had a remarkable interview with Bishop 
Heber. 

Nanak (q.v.) and the Sikhs (q.v.) also belong to 
the spiritual influence of Kabir.* 

(b) Saimte.‘—(1) The Tridandins or Dasnamis— 
all ascetics and (2) the Smartas— ascetics and 
laymen — profess to be disciples of Sankara. The 
religious order of the sect of the Lingayats (q.v.), 
(3) the Jangamas, are both cenobitic and itinerant; 
they were founded by Ekantada Kamayya (12th 
cent.); (4) the Kanphatas, ‘split-eared,’ are 
mendicants; (5) the Gosains (gosvamin), Siva- 
charins, Haipsa^i Paramahamsas, and many other 
ascetics practise a phrenetic asceticism ; some form 
real associations. 

LiTEaxTORE. — The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA Vallee Poussin. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Japanese).— In the 
native religion of Shinto there have been from 
early times certain hereditary religious corpora- 
tions which may he regarded as a kind of religious 
brotherhoods. The Nakatomi, though hardly a 
priestly caste, were recognized as vicars of the 
Mikado, and they also largely composed the 
officials of the Jingikwan, ordepartment of religion. 
Another hereditary corporation was the Imhe, de- 
scended from the god Fntodama. Their duty was 
to prepare the offerings and to exercise the most 
careful avoidance of impnrity in so doing. A 
third order was that of the Urabe, or diviners, 
mentioned already in A.D. 585, and later divided 
into four branches belonging to as many pro- 
vinces.’ J. A. MacCulloch. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Mexican and Peru- 
vian). — I. Mexican.— In the higher civilizations of 
America we find religious orders akin to the reli- 
gious brotherhoods of higher faiths. In Mexico one 
of these orders was the Tlamaxcacayotl, an ascetic 
order attached to the service of the god Quetzal- 
coatl. The head of it was named after the god, 
and never issued from his seclusion except to speak 
to the king. The brothers dressed in black robes, 
lived on coarse fare, and worked hard. They kept 
a night watch, singing hymns to Quetzalcoatl. 
At times they retired to the desert for penance 
and in order to pray in seclusion. Children were 
dedicated to this order from birth, wearing a dis- 
tinctive collar, called yanuati, until the age of 
four, when they might be admitted to the brother- 
hood.’ 

Another outstanding order was that of Telpoch- 
tiliztle, the ‘ congregation of young men,’ youths 
who lived at home, but met at sunset in a special 
house to dance and sing praises to the god.’ Each 
temple had also a monastery. 

The Tlamacazqui, ‘deacons’ or ministers, and 
the Qnaquacuiltin, ‘ herb-eaters,’ dedicated them- 
selves for life to the service of the gods. Both 
were ascetic orders performing acts of penance in 
imitation of their patron, Quetzalcoatl. These 
orders had monasteries for both sexes, and their 
head was the high-priest of Quetzalcoatl.’ Female 
children were dedicated to the service of the gods 
when forty days old, by being presented to the 
priest in the temple, carrying a miniature broom 
and censer. At the required age they then 

1 See artt. UoXfils, NirhSlas, two of the three religious orders 
of the Sikhs. 

2 See art. HoniinsM, vol. vi. p. 701 f.; also artt. KararTs, 
Kedarxatu, KARi'UxoIa (Severas, Khevaras), AtIts, GosaIn, 
Gakapattas, BexoaIi (§ 33 ), Gorakhxath, Dratidiaxs (S. India), 
voL V. pp. 25. 

s W. G. Aston, Shinto: the Way qf the Gods, London. 1905, 
p. 201 ff. 

*IfRm,m. »/6. iiL 436. 6J6. iL203. 
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entered the jnonnsteij", either for a period of years 
or for Jife-long continence. Under tlio care of a 
matron tliej^ were employed in weaving and em- 
broidering tcmple-tapcstric.s, Blling tlio incense 
braiiers, and preparing bread for tiie priests.* 

Tiie Totonacs had a strict order devoted to 
Centeotl. Its members were widowers over sixty, 
of irreproachable ctiaraoter, who lived a secluded 
end austere life. Tliey dressed in skins and ate 
no meat. Tlicy were mucli respected I>y tite 
people, who consnlted tiiem, and regarded their 
answers as oracles.’ 

s. Pemviaa. — In Pern the most remarkahio 
example of a religions order was tliat of tho 
‘ Virens of the Sun,’ girls avIio had been dedicated 
to tlie service of tho god in infanc}’, and at the 
fitting ago placed under tiio care of matrons in 
convents. Hero they lived in absolute seclo-sion, 
for none but the Inca and his oucen could enter. 
Their employment was to watch over the sacred 
fire and to weave and embroider temple-hangings ns 
well 03 tho dresses for the Inca and his honscliold. 
They liad to live n life of strictest continence, and 
any one who failed to do so was buried alive, 
while her lover was strangled nnd tho village or 
town where ho Jived was razed to tho ground. 
Yet from their numbers tho most beautiful were 
selected as ‘brides' or concubines of tho Inca. 
The ‘houses of tho virgins of tlic sun,’ or monas- 
teries, were low ranges of buildings, surrounded 
by higii walls, to e.xcludc them from observation.* 

3 , Soth in Mexico nnd in Peru there were orders 
of knights corresponding to the European religions 
orders of ciiivnliy. The initiation to these orders 
was protracted and severe, testing both the bravery 
and tiie endurance of tiie candidates.* 

LirrsuTTBa— 5<e the work* citfd In the tcotnotes. 

J. A. MAcCnLLOcn. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Muslim).— In this 
article attention is confined mainly to the N. 
African orders. For the religious orders in other 
countries reference should be made to the scries 
of articles on MuhammADAUISM. See also artt, 
UF.nvisH, SCFis. 

1. GEXEftAL CITAEACTEErsncs. ~ I. _ Pre- 
liminary observations. — In tlie East the religious 
orders of Islhm are not numerous, but their 
members are subject to religious obligations of 
the most precise kind, to a most rigorous dis- 
cipline alike in spiritual and in temporal things, 
and to a strictly defined procedure in politicaf 
matters, so that they arc at once initiates (in the 
exact sense of the term) and agents of tlieir olRcial 
head. In N. Africa, and especially in the Maghrib, 
on tlie other hand, the orders arc found in large 
numbers, but tlieir organization is lax. Thus, as 
we proceed from Morocco to the Far East, vyo 
notice that the orders gradually decrease in 
number and importance ; while, in passing from 
East to We-st, we find an unmistakable ebb in the 
current of Pan-Isifimism. It would seem, in fact, 
that Hie ideal of the religious order is incompatible 
with that of Pan-Isifimism ; each tends to exclude 
the other. In tlie East nnd tho Far East_ tlie 
breath of Pan-Isifimism has sometimes excited, 
or threatened to excite, the Muslim populace to 
revolt ; while in N. Africa, where the Pan-Islfimist 
idea is but little diffused, it is the orders tliat 
have now and again disturbed the public pence or 
provoked conflicts in the colonial or protected 
countries. 

Tt should also be noted that in the Maghrib the 
fact that the SharJfs, i.e. the real or supposed 
descendants of Muhammad, are found in great 

1111.11.114,111.437. 

* W. H. Prescott, JffiH. ef tie Coaguest 0/ Peru, London, 

ISSO.p. 62 (. 

* A'S li. 194 1. j Prescott, p. 10 


niimhers tends to diminish the importance of 
the orders. The Shnrifs form a highly-esteemed 
religious class, their descent itself providing a 
Bullicieht basis for their authority. As it is not 
to their interest that religious associations wliioh 
may divert to their own uses some portion of the 
religious ofTerings sliould be making headway 
alongside of them, tlie Sliarifian families are 
c.sscntially hostile to the orders, except those 
which they Imvo founded and in a seii.se absorbed, 
tlms appropriating the advantages and emoluments 
of both the Sharifate nnd the order. 

Tho orders are very numerous in I^. Africa, and 
the majority of them have a large, some even an 
enormous, membership. Definite, or even approxi- 
mate, enumerations of their adlicrenta are alto- 
gether out of tiie question. In countries subject 
to European Powers, as Algeria, statistics have 
been compiled and published, but they have only 
a relative value. In independent Muslim coun- 
tries. such as Morocco, the numerical estimates are 
purely' fanciful. Questions put to native members 
of one nnd tlie same order or community will elicit 
the most remarkable diversity of estimates ; thus, 
ns regards a particular confraternity, one will 
speak of hundreds of members, anotiier of thou- 
sands, wliile a personal investigation will perhaps 
reduce tlie total to a few dozens or even uniU. 
Still, after making all allowances, we are safe to 
say that the membership of tlio orders in N. 
Africa is very largo ; tho present writer is of 
opinion that in Morocco about three-quarters of 
the male population belong to these communities. 

Anotiier notowortliy fact of a general character 
is that some orders are specially connected with 
particular districts or particular tribes. Thus the 
order of tiio Nfijiriyyali nnd that of the Mbuoniin 
recruit their ranks almost exclusively among the 
inhabitants of Hie Wcdl Drfi'n (S. Morocco); 
while, as an instance of a group wholly confined 
to a certain ctlmological stratum, and affiliated 
M-itU a religious order, wo may refer to the Bnkiifirfi 
(plur. of Bukhfiri), descendants of the famons Binck 
Guard instituted by the sultans of Morocco, whose 
privileges were ratified by an imperial decree in 
1G97 ; this negro aristocracy belongs in the main 
to thc'lsfiwiyyah (below, II. 1 ). 

Finally, from the catcgoiy of religious orders 
properly so called we exclude certain associations 
possessing a religious character (all associations in 
islAm may bo said to have a religious character — 
corporations, trade gilds, shooting clubs, etc.), but 
having nothing else in common with tlie orders (of 
which religion is tho sole raison d'itre, and which 
have an essentially religious purpose). Thus we 
do not regard the acrobatic society of Sus called 
the Ulfid SIdl 5®™"***^ ** Musfi as a religious 
order ; still less the Ghnfiwa, the negro jugglers 
of the public grounds and market-places. Their 
open-air performances and their manner of taking 
the coilcction do not suggest a religious fraternity. 

2 . Organization. — At the head of the order 
(called triqa, ‘way,’ or iaifa, 'band’) stands the 
shaikh, who exercises absolute authority’. Under 
the shaikh is the khai^ah, or ndi4, who acts as his 
vicegerent or deputy, and, in more remote parts, 
represents him and his authority. Next come the 
miigaddams, heads of the various groups into 
wlifcli the order is divided, nnd engaged in the 
work of propaganda find management ; they enrol 
new members, and initiate them, collect the offer- 
ings, and convey the instructions of the shaikh to 
memhera within their jurisdiction ; in short, they 
are pre-eminently the agents of the order. The 
members, again, are styled khwan, ikhivSn, 
'brothers’ (Algeria, etc.), fujara’ (plur. oifaglr, 
‘ poor ’) (Morocco), or, more rarely, danelshes, 
ndiich is rather an Oriental term ; one also hears 
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the word ashab, 'companions.’ The several chiefs 
of an order are kept in touch with one another hy 
foot-messengers {raqqdb); the naqib is a kind of 
master of ceremonies ; the shiirish is charged with 
temporal affairs. 

The members of an order hold regular meetings, 
called hadrahs, at stated times, and at these they 
engage’in their devotional practices — praj;er, sing- 
ing, dancing, etc. — and hear the instructions and 
counsels of their mtwaddams. The order has also 
an establishment called the zdwiyah. This word 
is rather vague in its denotation, but in a general 
way it signifies an abode of murdbit, or monks, 
and is thus often rendered ' convent,’ ‘ monastery,’ 
or even (quite wrongly) ‘ hospital.' The zdtBiyah, 
in fact, maj' he a group of buildings — sometimes a 
very extensive group — comprising a mosque, a 
school, apartments for disciples (ialabah), pilgrims 
(if it has a saint’s tomb), dependents, travellers, 
the poor, etc., or it may he no more than a place 
of meeting and instruction. 

3. Initiation and the chains. — The rite of initia- 
tion is called tcird, lit. ‘going down,’ and so 
‘ descent to the watering-place,’ ‘ act of drinking,’ 
and is administered to the novice {murid) hy the 
muqaddam. The muqaddam receives his investi- 
ture from the shaikh, who delivers to him a diploma 
styled ijdzah. The prerogative of the shaikh rests 
upon tradition and derives its sanction from the 
‘ chains ’ in which the tradition is embodied. There 
are two kinds of chains : (1) the chain of initiation 
{silsilat al-wird), i.e, the series of ‘saints’ from 
whom the founder of the order received his in- 
struction, and (2) the chain of benediction {silsilat 
al-baraka), or series of shaikhs who successively 
held the headship of the order, and so transmitted 
the divine benediction. The former goes back 
from the founder to Muliammad through a 00m- 

f dete series of real or supposed personages directly 
inked ^vith one another, and then ascends, with 
the archangel Gabriel as intermediary, to Allah 
himself. 

4. Mysticism in the orders.' — Mysticism {q.v.), 
which IS one of the fundamental elements of re- 
ligion, if not indeed its very essence, was, in 
Islam, the needed, and in a sense the inevitable, 
recoil from the intellectualism of the Qur’an. 
Mysticism is highly developed in the orders, and 
in some of them reaches its zenith. It takes 
various forms. It appears in the ‘ saints’ chains ’ 
mentioned above, connecting tbe founders of tbe 
orders with Muhammad, and through him with 
Gabriel and Allah, thus securing for them their 
divine authority. The significance attached to these 
chains rests wholly upon the mystical element. It 
manifests itself strikingly in the religious language 
— formulse of initiation {wird) and of prayer {dhikr, 
etc.), instructions and counsels of the shaikhs, specu- 
lations regarding the stages, and descriptions of 
the psychic states, through which the votary passes 
in order to attain to ecstasy and union with God — 
speculations and descriptions that recall in striking 
fashion the analogous theories and delineations of 
Christian mysticism and Buddhist asceticism. 

S- Ritual and ceremonial.^ — Mysticism, though 
in origin and principle a reaction against the 
systematizing and the abuse of rites and forraulte, 
has given rise in the orders to a ceremonialism of 
its oivn. This finds expression, first of all, in 
litanies— the manifold repetitions (extending to 50, 
100, 1000, 10,000, and even 100,000 times) of the 
same religious affirmations or invocations. In 
some ordera the members devote all their energies 
to the recitation of the dhikr, spending the day 
and sometimes the whole night in repeating the 
same forms of prayer. Ritualism and religious 

r For full discussion ol Muslim mysticism see art. SSrIs. 
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formulism, one would think, could hardly go any 
farther. 

Ritualism appears also in the strange ceremonies 
and practices cliaracteristic of special orders (see 
below, II. I) — forms of ritual which secure for such 
orders an extraordinary influence over the mass of 
believers. 

6. Political aspects.— The orders differ greatly 
from one another in their political aspects. 'We 
shall confine ourselves here to a single country, 
Morocco, where these communities, in contrast to 
the important political r61e which they formerly 
played, have now all but ceased to manifest any 
activity whatever in this respect — a fact well 
worthy of note. From the end of the 15th cent, 
till 1830 — the he^nning of the French conquest of 
Algeria — N. Africa was dominated hy two rival 
authorities, viz. the Sharifs of Morocco and the 
'Turks of Algiers. These two powers had sprung 
into being almost simultaneously ns the result of a 
religious movement against the Christian conquest 
of iluslim Spain and against the active designs of 
Portugal and Spain upon Morocco. This twofold 
activity on the part of Christian Powers aroused 
the f.anaticism of the Berbers and the Arabs, and 
kindled a revolution which, directed by the orders, 
resulted in the overthrow of all the Maghrihene 
dynasties, these being replaced by sovereignties 
established through the influence of the orders and 
the murdbit. In Morocco the first of the new 
dynasty, that of the Sa'adian Sharifs, was Abu 
'Abdallah al-Qaim hi Amrillfih, who, after an 
understanding with the murdbit of Sus, advanced 
a claim to the sovereignty c. 9i5 A.H. (A.D. 1509- 
10). In the eyes of the people this dynasty stood 
for a government constituted according to the 
purest traditions of Islam. 

To-day, from a variety of causes,' these orders, 
in spite of the anarchy prevailing in Morocco, have 
ail but ceased to exercise any influence whatever 
in political afl'airs. In essence the causes are two : 
(1) the divisions and rivalries existing among the 
orders, these being particularly rife m Morocco; 
and (2) the prerogative of the Makhzen, i.e. the 
Moroccan government, which is now able to have 
the highest positions in the leading orders con- 
ferred upon its foremost representatives — ministers, 
the imperial family, and even the sultan himself. 

7 . Place in social life. — As in Muslim countries 
religion is even more decidedly a social concern 
than it is among Christian peoples, the social r61e 
of the orders is closely connected with their re- 
ligious aspect. Mj'sticism, which is cultivated 
more or less in all the orders, has a strong fascina- 
tion for the African peoples, both those which 
labour under the violent and arbitrary administra- 
tion of native governments (Morocco) and those 
Avhich have been forcibly subjected to the rule of 
infidel Powers, such as France and Britain ; and, 
by enabling its votaries to become absorbed in 
God, or at least to engage without restriction or 
hindrance in religious practices to which the 
authorities take no objection, mysticism offers to 
the oppressed not only an open gateway towards 
heaven, but also a means of deliverance from all 
the trammels and miseries of earth. Now, to this 
powerful attraction of mysticism in the orders is 
added the no less inviting aspect of their social 
function. The religious order is a form of associa- 
tion peculiarly congenial to the Muslim mind. 
Among the Muslims of Africa in particular the 
spirit of combination and co-operation is remark- 
ably well developed. Every active form of social 
life tends to embody itself in associations — trade 
gilds, shooting clubs (which are very numerous), 
charitable societies, etc. This intense need of 

1 See E. Montet, Les Cmfriries religieuses de VIslam 
maneain, Paris, 1902. 
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acting everywhere and in all things in conjunction 
and communion with one’s fellows is then invested 
with a sacred character by religion. Thus, on the 
one hand, the mysticism of the orders acts as a 
social force in bringing individuals together under 
the re^s of religion, while, on the other, the orders, 
as religious associations, form one of the most 
active and most potent phases of the social entity 
known ns Islam. 

II. The several OEDERS.~i. 'Isawiyyah 

This order, one of the most important in Africa, 
was founded by Muhammad b. Tsa, who was born 
of a Sharlfian family in Mekinez (Morocco), where 
he also died (c. 1523-24) and was buried. Having 
become a member of the ShadhiHy 3 mh Jazuliyyah 
(below, § 30 ), he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and either in Arabia or in Egypt was in touch with 
certain dervishes who instructed him in the observ- 
ances of the Oriental orders Raidiriyyah and 
Sa' adiyyah. Returning to Morocco with the repu- 
tation of being thoroughly proficient in mj'stical 
theology and capable of performing the most 
wonderful miracles, he became so popmar that the 
sultan himself took umbrage and gave orders that 
Tsa and his discijiles should quit Mekinez. 

Itwas during his exile that, when on one occasion 
his disciples were in the last straits of hunger and 
crying out for food, the master bade them eat what 
was to be found upon the road. There, was nothing 
but stones, snakes, and scorpions ; yet such was 
their confidence in their leader that they devoured 
these without hesitation, and his miraculous 
powers warded off any ill effects of the unnatural 
meal. This incident was probably the origin of 
those sin^ilar practices of a similar kind in which 
the Tsawiyyah still engage. Legend ascribes a 
great number of miracles to Tsa, and the report of 
these led the sultan to recall him to Mekinez. 

The chief convent of the order is in Mekinez, and 
the supreme council of forty members is housed in 
it. The order has a loose organization, and appears 
to lack cohesion, though in Morocco, where it is 
strong in numbers and influence, it is more compact 
and better organized. As regards doctrine the 
Tsawiyyah are fundamentally_ at one with the 
Shadhilij’j’ah ; and indeed their founder used to 
say that the life he lived was ‘ that of the Sufis, 
that of the Shadlulijryah.’ A Muslim savant has 
thus summarized their teachings : 

* In religious things — continuous progress towards the deity, 
Bohriety, fasting, absorption in God carried to such heights 
that hodily sufferings and phj’sical mortiffcations are unable 
to affect the now ininassible senses ; in tnorai things — to fear 
nothing, to acknowieoge no authority but that of God and the 
Saints, and to submit oniy to such as permit the principles of 
the Sacred Book to be carried into practice.' 

In doctrine, accordingly, the 'Isawiyyah are 
mystics. 

The remarkable ritual practices for which the 
TsJlwij^ah are noted have often been described. 
The German traveller, H. von Maltzan,' who had 
an opportunity of witnessing them at Mekinez, has 
given an account of an 'Isawiyyah meeting, and 
tliis, being little known, we may give here, more 
especially because the present writer regards it as 
the most accurate and authentic of its kind, and 
because, having been present at similar functions 
in ^lorocco and Algena, he is able to confirm the 
circumstantial character of its details. 

‘The religious ceremony opens with the nasal intoning of 
the formula expressing: the Muslim confession of faith, Ld 
Ildha il 'Alldh (* There is no god but God'), repeated over and 
over again. The sacred words are chanted in all tones to the 
point of satiety, yet alvrays in measure. Then all at once, 
when the chanting and the outciy, accompanied by the regular 
beating of tomtoms and drums, are at their loudest, one of the 
brothers of the order rises up and begins the religious dance 
(uArfei). The ishdeb is not in the strict sense a dance, but we 
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have no better word by which to render the Arabic term. It 
consists in regular movements of the body-slow to begin with, 
then more and more rapid, and at length convulsive. At the 
ontset there are rh\*thmic oscillations of the head and the 
upper part of the body, and deep and rapid bowing. The 
dancer having continued to perform these motions for some 
minutes, a second rises, then a third, until at last six of tlie 
Tsawiyyah are vjing with one another in vehement swaying 
and bending. This preliminary scene lasts for about half an 
hour. Each of the actors in the strange performance carries on 
till he comes to the paroxysm of the ishdeb. The movements 
become more and more rapid, the bending deeper and deeper, 
the turnings of the head and the body more and more violent, 
unto at length the exhausted Tsixwii’jah are seized with 
vertigo, froth gathers on their lips, their eyw stand out of 
their sockets and roll with the shifting gaze of the insane, and 
the fanatical dancers fall staggering to the ground ; they have 
attained the state of blissful ecstasy. 

The state of pbj-sical prostration signifies that the spirit of 
the founder of the order has gained control over the discijjle, so 
making him capable of swallowing with impunity the most 
virulent poisons and all things that lacerate or cut. Soon the 
six Tsawij'j’ah are wallow'ing upon the ground in ^vild disorder, 
giving vent to frightful yells of an altogether unhuman char- 
acter, and resembling now the snorting of the wild boar, now 
the roaring of the lion. Some of them, like wild beasts, grind 
their teeth, from which drips a whitish foam. In their dis- 
ordered and threatening movements, it would seem as if they 
were about to rend the onlookers in pieces. 

A large dish is then brought fonvard, and is uncovered by the 
mttgaddam who presides over the ceremony. It contains 
serpents, simrpions, toads, lizards— a jumble of loathsome and 
venomous creatures. Hardly has the mugaddam removed the 
cover when the six frenaied maniacs fall upon the foul mass of 
living things with the voracity of famished beasts of prey, and 
in a moment the whole is tom in pieces and devouretL Ko 
trickery here 1 I see the reptiles torn in pieces by the powerful 
teeth, while the blood of tne serpents and the slimy secretion 
of the scorpions tinge the saliva at the corners of the mouth. 
This revolting meal is followed by another, possibly even more 
dangerous. A dish of broken glass, needles, and cactus leaves 
is brought forward, and its contents are immediately snapped 
up and swallowed. 1 hear the glass cracking between the teeth, 
and the sap of the cactus leaves trickles over the cheeks ; the 
blood of the injured mouth mingles with the juice of the plant, 
finally, a red-hot iron is brought in, and a negro, even more 
fanarical In appearance than the six Moroccans who 'have just 
played their part, takes it in his mouth and licks it on all sides. 
This ceremonial is followed by the reception of a new brother 
into the order. The neophyte Is brought in by two members, 
and prostrates himself before the viugaddam. The latter 
exhorts the candidate and then performs the sacred rite which 
is an essential condition of joining the Tsiwi3*3’ah. The rite is 
as follows; the neophyte opens hii mouth wide, and the 
fitn^addam spits three times Into his gullet. The miraculous 
saliva suffices of itself to endow the neophyte with the power of 
consuming poisons, glass, or cactus spines, without injury to 
himself.* 

These curious and extraordinary performances 
are to be explained less as the tricks and devices of 
conjuring than as phenomena of a psychical kind — 
phenomena of which the ecstatic state has yielded 
countless examples in all ages, among all peoples, 
and in all religions. In 1900, at Rabat (Morocco), 
in the house of M. D -, formerly French con- 

sular agent in that town, the pre.senfc writer saw a 
most interesting collection of instruments of tor- 
ture used by the 'Isawiyyah in their exhibitions — 
huge and heavy clubs studded with large nails, 
flagellants' rods formed of short supple sticks 
strung together in a ring, etc. It would, in fact, 
be quite "wrong to speak of the'IsSwiyj'ah as mere 
jugglers and tricksters. It is certainly the case 
that, e,g.j in Algiers and elsewhere they are ready 
enough to exhibit their performances for money, 
and at Kainvan the present writer was ofiered — on 
terms — a view of their frenzies ; but the aberra- 
tions of a group should not throw discredit on the 
members generally, who (in Morocco, at least, 
where the present writer has studied their mode of 
life) are in the main honest and peaceable trades- 
men and tillers of the soil. 

The 'Isawiyyah are very numerous in Morocco, 
being found in all parte of that vast country. 
They draw their memoers from all ranks of society. 
At Marrakesh, in 1900-01, certain exalted person- 
ages of the Sharlfian court were mentioned by 
name to the present \\Titer as belonging to the 
order; the former sultan, MfllSi Hasan, was a 
member (cf . also the reference to the Bukhara above, 
r. x). The order is also well represented through- 
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out Algeria, where, in 1900, they numbered at 
least 3500. The most important of their zaioiyahs 
(of which they have about a dozen in tliis country) 
is that of 'All b. Muhammad in the Duar Uzara, 
where the panther’s skin on which the founder of 
the order is said to have slept is jireserved as a relic ; 
a skin with the identical claim is preserved at 
Mekinez. The'Isawiyyah maintain a footing like- 
wise in Tunis, and are found in almost all im- 
portant localities ; they are met with also in Tri- 
poli, at Benghazi (Barka), in Egypt, Syria, and the 
Hedjaz. 

2 . Haraadsha. — The Ramadsha or Ramadu- 
shia, a Moroccan order, though far behind the 
'Isawiyyali in influence and expansion, are closely 
akin to them in their peculiar usages, and are 
noted for their practices of striking the_ head with 
an axe and of throwing cannon-balls into the air 
and catching them on their skulls. They are often 
met with in company with the 'Isawiyj’ah. ^ Their 
name comes from that of their founder, 'Ali b. 
Ramdush, who lived in the 16th cent., and is 
interred near Mekinez. 

M. Quedenfeldt * mentions religious orders or sub- 
orders related to the Ramadsha, but we have little 
information regarding them. The folloiving four, 
more or less connected with the Ramadsha in 
origin or religious practice, have hut a small mem- 
bership : 

3 . Daghughiyyin. — The patron saint of this 
group, Ramid DaghnghI, who was near of kin to 
the founder of the Ramadsha, was bom near 
Alekinez (Jebel Zerhun). A characteristic practice 
of his community is that of throwing cannon-balls 
and clubs into the air and catching them on their 
heads. 

4 . Sadiqiyyin. — Muhammad al-Sadiq, the patron 
saint of this order, came from S'. Morocco (Tafl- 
lalt, Dr&’a, Tuat). The members in their dances 
butt their heads violently against one another. 

5 . Riahin. — Their patron saint is al-'Amir RiSbl, 
who belonged to Mekinez. His followers stick the 
points of Knives or forks into the lower front of 
the body without drawing blood. 

6. Meliaiyyin. — Mulsi Meliana, the founder, 
was a native of Mekinez ; his votaries are fire- 
eaters, and swallow live coals. 

Of the follomng three communities, related to 
the foregoing in origin and tendency, scarcely any- 
thing is Known to us but their names and the fact 
that their membership is exceedingly small : 

7 . 'Alamin. — Founded by Qaddur al- AlamI, of 
Mekinez. 

8 . Sejlnin. — Founded by Ramid SejInI, also of 
Mekinez. 

g. Qasmfn. — Pounded by Qasim Bu-Asrla, who 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Mekinez. 

ro. ‘Ammariyyah. — This Algerian order, whose 
relimous practices are like those of tlie'Isawiyyah, 
is found in Algeria and Tunis, and in those 
countries has over 6000 members and 26 zdwiyahs. 
It was founded W 'Ammar Bu-Senna, bom e. 1712 
at Smala ben Merfid in the Wfidi Zennti (Alg.), 
and was reorganized c. 1815 by al-Rajj Emharek 
al-Maghribl al-Bukhari (t 189'7), a Moroccan who 
belonged to the famous negro aristocracy referred 
to above (I. i). It is reported that a dissenting 
branch exists in the district of Guelma (Alg.) 
under the leadership of a certain b. Nahal. 

II. Tuhamiyyin, or Tayyibiyyah. — This Moroc- 
can order, which in Morocco itself bears the former 
name and in Algeria the latter, was instituted in 
1678-79 by-Mulai 'Abdallah b. Ibrahim, a member 
of the JazQliyyah (below, § 30 ), and the founder of 
the zdwiyah of Wazzan, which subsequently gained 
such fame. The great political r61e once played 
by this order was due to the noble lineage of its 
J ZExviii. CfSSSJ. 


founder and of his successors in the hierarchy. 
For the Sharifs of VVazz5n — such is the title given 
them — belong by blood to the house of Mnl&i Idris, 
a descendant of Muhammad, who founded the first 
Moroccan dynasty in 788, and this lineage ranks 
in Morocco as, if not more genuine, yet purer and 
better established, than that of the sultans them- 
selves. 

The name 'Tayyibiyyah is derived from that of 
Mulai Tayyib, the successor of Mulai 'Abdallah in 
the government of the order, and a contemporary 
of Sultan Mulai Ismail (17th century). The order 
powerfully assisted the latter in his efforts to gain 
the throne. The name Tuhamij’yln, again, comes 
from that of Mulai al-Tuhami b. Muhammad 
(+ 1715), who won distinction by his reorganization 
of the order. 

From the time when Mhlai'Abd al-Salam b. al- 
Khajj al-'Arbi ’1 Wazzani, a former head of the 
confraternity (t 1894), became b, protege of France,* 
it has in a manner been at the service of that 
country — a circumstance to which, it seems, it 
owes its subsequent decadence. Its influence in 
Morocco is nowadays quite inconsiderable, as was 
evident in 1904, when M. Perdicaris was a captive 
in the hands of Raisiili, and the intervention of 
the Sharifs of Wazzan utterly failed to secure his 
liberation. 'Abd al-Salam had strong leanings 
towards European culture ; he renounced his 
native wives in order to marry an Englishwoman ; 
he liked to wear the uniform of a French general 
of artillery. His successor in command was his 
eldest son, Mfilai al-'Arbi. 

The Tuhamiyyin are found principally at 
Wazzan, where tneir parent institution is, and in 
N. Morocco ; in the rest of that country the present 
writer has scarcely heard a word about them. In 
Algeria the Tayyibiyyah are represented mainly 
in Oran; in the whole country their membership 
has been computed at over 22,000, w’hile they have 
only eight z&wiyahs — a fact that speaks well of 
their organization and cohesion. The order has a 
numerous following also in Tuat. 

12 . Tijaniyyah. — This Algerian order was 
founded by Ahmad b. Muhammad b.al-Mukhtaral- 
Tiiani, who was born at' Ain Madhi, nearLaghuat 
I (Alg.), in 1737 and died at Fez in 1815. He was 
a descend.ant of a devout Moroccan Sharif who 
built the zawiyah of 'Ain Madhi. The order has 
spread far and wide ; in Africa the majority of its 
members are found in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, the Sfiddn, the Congo, and in Adamawa, 
Adrar, and Tu5t, with some even in Egypt, and 
it has zawiyahs also in Constantinople, Beirut, 
Medina, Mecca, and Yambo. In Algeria, where 
its membership was found recently to be over 
25,000, with 32 zawiyahs, it has been split since 
1875 into two branches — that of 'Ain Madhi and 
that of Temasin (Wadi Ghir). The direct descend- 
ants of the founder reside in the zdwiyah of 'Ain 
Madhi. The two rival divisions stand quite apart 
from the rest of the Algerian and foreign orders, 
and are crippled by their dissensions and (in the 
Temasin branch) by the personal conduct of some 
of their chiefs. 'The Algerian Tijaniyyah, how- 
ever, have all along supported the French ascend- 
ancy, and have rendered great service to the 
Government, while, as an aristocratic society of 
liberal outlook, they have shown themselves 
markedly accessible to European Influence. 

The case is very different in Morocco, where the 
order, while certainly aristocratic, has assumed a 
narrow national character. Here, indeed, it is to 
be regarded as standing quite by itself. Its 
central convent is in Fez. 'Tijaniyyah resident in 
Tafilalt, Giirara, Tuat, the French Western Sudan, 
and Senegal are under its control, and apparently 

1 On the law ol protection cl. the Treaty ot Madrid, art. 16. 
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acknowledge its spiritual authority. In Morocco 
it recruits its ranks from the Arab (t.c. the Anda- 
lusian-MoorisIi) element, which forms the best 
educated and most intelligent, though the most 
fanatical, stratum of the population ; and it has 
adherents also in the higher commercial class and 
even in court circles. It manifests considerably 
more internal cohesion than the other Moroccan 
orders, and, in virtue of its aristocratic character 
and its wealth, exercises a considerable social 
influence — an influence which, as the present writer 
can testify, is hostile to European civilization. 

The Tijaniyyali of Adrar seem to have made 
notable progress, and their zaviiyah at Shingeti is 
said to have established branches at Walata and 
Kaarta, as also farther West, among the Moors of 
the right bank of the Senegal and in Toro. The 
founder of the order was a man of liberal mind. 
While taking his stand upon the rule of the Khal- 
wati^ah (below, § 34) — a ceremonial and ascetic 
mysticism — he drew his inspiration chiefly from 
the Shadhiliyyah (below, § 21). His teachings and 
principles are set forth in a work which he com- 
posed at Fez between 1798 and 1800, and which is 
commonly called Kwnash, a corruption of its real 
title Min kulli nashin, ‘ Gathered from Every- 
thing,’ i.t. a chiestomathy. The prevailing spirit 
of the hook is a liberalism seldom met with in 
other orders ; it counsels no macerations, no harsh 
penances, no prolonged retreats, and favours a 
simple ritual j and it presents generally a synthesis 
of temporal and spiritual interests that is conducive 
to broad-mindedness. We quote two character- 
istic sayings from the work. 

* The law follows the law : all that comes from God is to bo 
held In respect,' i.e. the law before all things, and tolerance. 

* All that exists is loved by God, and in that love the unbeliever 
(la/r) has a place as well as the believer.' 

13. DerqawS. — This is a Jloroccan order of 
reat importance. It was founded bj’ Mulai 
-Arbi al-DerqawI, who died in 1823 in his own 
tamyah of Bu Barlh (territory of the Bantl Zarwfil, 
north of Fez, in the Jib.al). The chief convent of 
the order is situated there. The Derqfiwa, who 
adhere to the traditions of the Shadhiliyyah, are 
foimd in great numbers throughout Morocco. The 
Sekhalliyin, a Sharlflan gild at Fez, are connected 
with the order, which is largely represented also 
in Algeria (about 9500 members, with 10 zawiyahs, 
nearly all in Oran), in Tuat, in Gurara, and in the 
Sah&ra as far south as Timbuctu, while adherents 
are met with in Tunis, Tripoli (cf. Madaniyyah, 
below, 1 14), Egypt, and Arabia. The DerqawS are 
a mendicant order, and are noted for their ascetic 
practices and for the absolute submission which by 
oath they jdeld to their shaikh. Of all the Muslim 
fraternities the Derqawa perhaps come nearest to 
the monastic orders of Roman Catholicism. The 
founder’s final counsels to his disciples are as 
follows : 

'The duties of my brothers shall consist in overcoming their 
passions, and, in performing^ these duties, they shall seek to 
imitate — 

Our Lord Slusa (Moses), in always travelling with a staff ; 

Our Lord Abu Bakr, and our Lord *Umar b. aLKhaftab, In 
wearing patched clothes ; 

J'afar b. ’Abi Talib, in celebrating God's praises by dances 
(rosf ) ; 

Bu Hariro (Abu Huraira), the Prophet’s secretary, in wearing 
a rosary round the neck ; 

Our Lord Tsa (Jesus), in living in solitude and in the desert. 
They shall travel with hare feet, endure hunger, and associate 
only with holy men. They shall avoid the sodety of men 
occupying places of power. They shall keep themselves from 
falsehood. They shall sleep little, spend their niglits in prayer, 
and give alms. They shall tell their shaikh of their more 
serious as well os of their more trivial thoughts, of their 
important actions as well as of the most insignificant. To their 
shaikh they shall tender unresisting submission, and shall at 
all times be in his hands as the corpse in the hands of those 
who wash the dead.’ 1 


1 Prom a text published by L. Kinn, ifarahouts et Ehouan. 


This final exhortation has been aptly compared 
with Loyola’s ‘perinde ac cadaver.’ In Algeria 
and Morocco the Derqawa have on the whole 
remained loj’al to the spirit of their founder, 
renouncing all earthly ambition, and maintaining 
an absolute detachment from the goods of this 
world. Still, this attitude has at times shown 
itself capable of developing into fanaticism, and in 
both Morocco and Algeria they have now and 
again taken an active part in revolts against 
governmental authority. 

The outward appearance of the Derqawa is most 
characteristic : a stick or rod in the hand, chaplets 
of huge beads round the neck, the body covered 
with rags, and frequently — as a mark of pre-emi- 
nent devotion — the green turban upon the head. 
The tattered and offensively foul garb which they 
affect has in Morocco earned them the nickname 
of Derbaliyyah (‘wearers of rags’), and explains 
the sarcastic saying of the ialabah (students) of 
the Jibal^‘ The dog and the DerqSwi are one and 
the same.’ In Morocco the order seems to have 
lost ground because of its divisions ; it has three 
distinct branches there. 

Its adherents are regarded as extreme devotees 
of monotheism. Their founder is said to have 
been so convinced of the divine unity and of the 
unconditional duty of giving glory to God alone 
that he commanded his followers to repeat aloud 
only the first part of the creed (‘No god but 
Allah’) and to rest satisfied with a merely mental 
affirmation of the second (‘Muhammad is His 
Prophet’). 

14. Madaniyyah, — This is a Tripolitan order 
which, though an off-shoot from the Derqawa, has 
come to exhibit a spirit diametrically opposed to 
the teachings of al-^Arbl. It was instituted by a 
Derqawi named Muhammad h. Hamzah Zaflr al- 
Madani, who began to preach c. 1820 ; about that 
time, too, he founded the zawiyah of Mezrata, 
which is still the central convent of the new order. 
'The development of Sanusiism (cf. below, § 38) about 
the beginning of the latter half of the 19th cent, 
arrested that of the Madaniyyah, which would 
have remained stationary but for the fact that in 
1875 the turn of events brought the head of the 
order, Muhammad Zafir, son and successor of h. 
Hamzah, into touch uith 'Ahd al-Ramid, the 
future sultan of Turkey. From that point the 
order bec.T.me one of the most vigorous in the East, 
and one of the most hostile to European influence. 
With the support of Turkey, it has intermeddled 
on a vast scale with questions of Muslim politics. 
Its sphere of activity has gravitated towards the 
East, and it is now represented mainly in Turkey 
(Constantinople), Syria, and the Ifedjaz, while, as 
regards Africa, its members are found in Egypt, 
Tripoli, and Algeria (where it has 1700 adherents 
and two zatoiyahs). 

The doctrine of the order, as formulated by 
Muhammad Zafir, classes its members with the 
ecstatic mystics ; they manifest an unusual intens- 
ity of religious exaltation. In the statement of 
their regulations * draavn up by Muhammad Zafir 
for his disciples he asserts that war upon the 
infidel is a no less imperative duty than the 
ordinarj’ practice of religion. 

rfi. Qadiriyyah. — ^Thls order is the most aridely 
spread and most popular in all Islam ; its domain 
extends from Morocco to Malaysia ; Or, to speak 
more precisely, the order has found its way into 
■every region into which Islam itself has penetrated. 
It was founded by 'Ahd al-QSdir al-Jilani {[o.u.] 
t 1166), bom in Persia, and buried at Baghdad, 
where also is situated the central convent of the 
order. The Qadiriyj'ah are noted alike for their 
philanthropic principles and their mystical exalta- 

1 Nur al-Sa^d {'The Sparkling Light*), Constantinople, 18S5. 
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tion. ' Atd al-Qadir practised a boundless cliariW j 
he accorded a peculiar veneration to Sidna Isa 
(‘our Lord Jesus’), and admired his measureless 
benevolence, though at the satue time he preached 
and practised a doctrine of mystical ecstasy and 
the extinction of the human personality by absorp- 
tion in God. 

In Africa, except as regards Egypt, the order 
shows little homogeneity. In general, its members 
have remained faithful to tlie benevolent and 
tolerant spirit of the founder, but fanatics and 
irreconcilable enemies of European civiliza- 
tion are found among them. As regards the 
Egyptian Sudan, the Mahdl of Khartum and his 
troops belonged to the Qadiriyyah, while in the 
immense region of the Western Sudan the supreme 
head of the order there, the famous Shaikh Ma-al- 
'Ainin-al-ShingetJ — a spiritu.al potentate of most 
extensive sway — who sometimes resides at Shingeti 
in Adrar, and sometimes to the south of Sagiat al- 
Ramra, and has at present great influence in 
Morocco, is a determined antagonist of French 
activity in these various countries. The Qadiriyyah 
are specially numerous in Tunis and Morocco ; in 
the whole of Africa, according to a recent return, 
they numbered 24,000 (of whom 2600 were women), 
with 33 zawiyahs, 

16. Bu 'Aliyyah. — This Tunisian order, an off- 
shoot from the Qadiriyyah, and found only in 
Tunis and the province of Constantine ( Alg. ), was 
instituted by Bu 'Ali, whose tomb, ns also the 
chief monastery of the order, is at Nefta (Tunis). 
The members engage in practices similar to those 
of the Tsawiyyah. 

17 . Bakkaiyyah.— This order, belonging to the 
Western SQdan, and related to the Qadiriyyah, 
was founded by 'Umar b. Sidl Ahmad al-Bakkai, 
c. 1562-53. Its central monastery is in Timbuctu, 
and it is represented also in Tuat, in Adrar, and 
among the Tuaregs. 

18 . 'ArOsiyyah, or Salamiyyah. — This is a 
Tunisian order, founded by Abu ’1-' Abbas Ahmad 
b. al-'Arus, who died in Tunis in 1460. The name 
Salamiyyah comes from the celebrated 'Abd al- 
Salam al-Asmar, who reorganized the order c. 1796, 
and gave it the thaumaturgic character that it 
bears to-day. It is connected with the Qadiriyyah, 
and its typical features are a highly emotional 
mysticism and performances similar to those of 
the 'Isawiyyah — frantic dancing, walking through 
flames, swallowing fire, etc. The order is well 
represented in Tunis, and especially in Tripoli, 
while in Algeria it can hardly claim 100 members 
(all in the extreme east of Constantine) ; a few are 
found also in Mecca and Medina. 

19 . Sa'adiyyah. — This is an Asiatic order, 
founded in the 13th cent, by Sa'ad al-Din al-Jabani 
of Damascus, and now represented both in Asia 
and in Africa. Its Egyptian branch was at the 
zenith of its prestige in the 17th cent., and at the 
present day that group, together with a body of 
adherents in the Sudhn, forms the leading rami- 
fication of the order. Another section is found in 
Syria, while members are also met with in the 
Hedjaz. The Sa^adiyyah are an ecstatic order ; 
they are allied with the Kifa'iyyah, which have a 
regular, as well as a dissident, branch in Egypt, 
and which sprang from the Qadiriyyah in wie 
12 th century. 

20 . Badawiyyah Ahmadiyyah.— This Egyptian 
order is connected both with the Qadiriyyah and 
with the Kifa'iyyah, and was founded by Ahra^ 
al-Badawi, who died in 1276 at Tantah in E^pt. 
He was a scion of a Sharifian family belonging 
originally to the Hedjaz, but afterwards resident 
at Fez. Ahmad had gone from Morocco to Egypt, 
and settled at Tantah, where the chief convent of 
the order still is. The order is now split into 


three independent branches, found chiefly in 

M i and the Sudan, while it has also members in 
edjaz and in Syria. Legend ascribes to its 
founder the gift of working miracles, and in 
particular the power of making barren women bear 
children — hence the licentious orgies which take 
place round the saint’s tomb on his festival day, 

21 . Shadhiliyyah. — This African order — or 
theological school, rather — was founded by Abu’l 
Rasan b. 'Abd al-Jabbar al-Shadhili, who was 
born, as some report, in Morocco, or, according to 
others, in Tunis, in 1196-97. He was a pupil of 
the renowned 'Abd al-Salam b. Mashlsh (t 1227-28), 
a Moroccan disciple of Sha'aib Abu Madian al- 
Andalusi, a native of Seville, who died at Tlemsen 
in 1197-98, This Abu Madian had travelled in 
the East, where he had become one of the personal 
followers of the famous 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jibanl 
(cf. above, § IS). Al-Shadhill settled at length in 
EsypL -A-t the outset he engaged in ascetic 
practices, but afterwards devoted himself en- 
tirely to teaching. He gained an extraordinary 
reputation and was highly venerated. The uni- 
versity of al-Azhar drew its inspiration exclusively 
from his teaching, which it disseminated through- 
out the Muslim world. 

Al-Shadhill imposed no distinctive rule or ritual 
upon his disciples, so that, having had no other 
bond of union than the dominating influence of his 
teaching, they fonnd themselves at his death 
(1258) without a leader. This resulted in the 
formation of various groups among his disciples, 
and of a considerable number of orders animated 
by his spirit. Of a proper organization there is 
but little in the order, which is above all a mystical 
fellowship, its main characteristics being a pure 
spiritualism, an ideal elevation of thought and 
feeling, absolute consecration to God, the voluntary 
merging of one’s being in God, moral purification, 
prayer at all times, in all places, and under all 
conditions, and an ecstatic mysticism springing out 
of fervid love to dod. This high-wrought mysti- 
cism, impelling the disciple to lose himself in the 
divine, was regarded by nl-Shfidhill as inconsistent 
with all fanaticism and intolerance, and it certainly 
bears the stamp of a genuine spiritual catholicity. 

At the present day the Shadhiliyyah form not so 
much an organized order as a school of doctrine 
maintained by numerous orders and taught in 
numerous zatviyahs. The most genuine representa- 
tives of al-Sh.adhili’s teaching are now those 
religious associations which, while untrammelled 
by any proper constitution, make a watchword of 
the master’s name, and it is these — independent 
zawiyahs — which most faithfully reflect the 
primitive community. We find them scattered 
throughout the whole of N. Africa, more parti- 
cularly in Algeria (where there are over 14,000 
adherents), Tunis, and Tripoli ; also in the Hedjaz, 
Syria, and Turkey — countries in which they play 
an important r61e. 

The following twelve orders ( 22 - 33 ) ^^te of 
Shadhlliyyan origin. 

22 . Habibiyyah. — This Moroccan order, men- 
tioned by L. Kinn, was founded by Ahmad b. al- 
Habib al-Lamit (t 1752-53), a native of Tafilalt. 
We have little definite information regarding it. 
Its membership, confined to Tafilalt (in wliich 
stands the chief monastery) and the province of 
Oran (Alg.), is very small, and the order is said to 
be animated by a tolerant and unworldly spirit. 

2 ^ Wafaiyyah (Ufaiyyah). — The Wafaiyyah, 
an Egyptian order, was founded in the 14th cent, 
by the Wafa, a Sharifian family belonging to 
; its fi'^st chief was Muhammad Wafa, and 
it has survived to the present day under the control 
of the same family. 
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N^iriyyah. — This Moroccan order, now of 
diminished importance, was founded in the 17th 
cent, hiniiammad b. Nasir al-Dra'i (+ 1669), 
who claimed Abmad b. Yasuf (f 1524-25) aa his 
spiritual master. The chief convent of the order 
and the founder’s tomb are at Tamaarut (Wadi 
Draa), the headquarters of the brotherhood. The 
members are found mainlj’ in the south of Morocco ; 
outside that country a very few are met with in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

25. Shaikhi^ah. — The Shaikhiyy.ah, or Ulad 
SidI al-Shaikh, belonging to the Sahara, and 
holding to the doctrinal standpoint of the Sha- 
dhilijyah, are not so much a religious order ns 
an aristocratic caste of a political and religious 
character. Their founder was 'Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad, afterwards styled SidI Shaikh (t 1615), 
a great feudal lord who had once been a muqaddam 
among the Shadhiliyj’ah. He erected at al-Abiod 
the first of the griir (citadels) now found in the 
Sahara, and exercised a strong moral and religious 
authority in that region. 

The Shaikhiyyah are located principally in the 
south of Oran, in Tuat, Tidikalt, and Guram. 
In Morocco, where a few are met with at Tafilalt 
and round the oasis of Figig, their influence is 
inconsiderable ; they are here regarded as hostile 
to Europeans. In the main, feudal, family, and 
marabout influences prevail so largely among 
them that the bond of connexion between them 
and the Shadhiliyyah is now very loose. 

26. Karzaziyyah. — This Saharan order, found 
in S. Morocco and S. Oran, was instituted by 
Sharif Alimad b. Nusa (t 1603), who belonged to 
KarzSz, an oasis to the south-east of the Figig, 
and taught the doctrines of the Shadhiliyyali. 
The members are noted for works of benevolence, 
and the zawiyah of the founder at Karzaz is still a 
refuge for the poor, and, in times of adversity or 
oppression, for residents of the neighbouring 
j.jtir. 

27. Ziyaniyyah. — This also is a Saharan order 
noted for philanthropy ; it was founded by Mulai 
b. Bu Ziyiln (t 1733), who belonged to a Shariftan 
family resident in the Wadi DrS'a. The saint’s 
tomb is at Kenatsa, between Tafilalt and the oasis 
of Figig, and there too is situated the central 
convent of the order. The Ziyaniyyah are found 
mainly in S. Morocco, Tafilalt, Figig, Tuat, GQrara, 
and the province of Oran ; in Algeria, according to 
a recent computation, they numbered over 3000. 
They adhere to the doctrines of the Shadhiliyyali. 
They act ns conductors of caravans, and in the 
Saham protect them against robbers and brigands. 
The order has always shown itself well-disposed 
towards French people and the colonial administra- 
tion. 

28. Hansaliyyah. — This Moroccan order was 
founded by b. Yusuf al-Hansali (t 1702), who, as 
his name indicates, belonged to the Hansala, a 
section of the Bani hitir, a tribe living in a district 
to the south of Fez. Formerly the order held a 
position of great influence in Morocco, but it is 
now almost extinct there ; in Algeria it numbers 
more than 4000 members, belonging to the province 
of Constantine (thezaim'yaA of Shettaba) ; and it is 
represented also in Tunis. Its adherents are noted 
for works of charity. 

29. Zarruqiyyah. — The Zarruqiyyah, a Moroccan 
order, was founded by Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmad al- 
Zarruqi (t 1494), who belonged to the Beranes, a 
tribe settled near Fez. In Morocco the order is 
dying out, but in Algeria it has about 2700 
members, with a zarniyah at Bemiaghia. 

30. Jazuliyyah. — This Moroccan order has almost 
ceased to exist as an organized community in 
Morocco, although the doctrines of its founder are 
still taught at Fez. Its founder was Abu 'Abd- 


all&h Muhammad al-JazulI (t c. 1465), a native of 
Jazula in Sus, and the author of a famous work 
entitled Dalail al-Ifairat (‘The Best Arguments’), 
on which are based the teachings of the Jazu- 
liyyah. 

3T. Yusufiyyah. — This is an Algerian order, 
founded by Ahmad b. Yusuf, a native of Morocco 
or — more probably, ns some hold — of Oran. This 
celebrated visionary [majzub), to whom are as- 
cribed numerous proverbs and epigrams, died in 
1524-25 and was buried in Miliana (Algiers). 
There are few traces of the order in Morocco, but 
in Algeria there is at Tiut, in the extreme south 
of Oran, a zaiviyah founded by Muhammad b. 
Milud (t 1877), a descendant of b. Yusuf, which 
can still claim some 1500 members. The order has 
little influence in Algeria, but has all along 
maintained excellent relations with the French 
authorities. 

32. Ghaziyyah. — The Ghfiziyyah, a Moroccan 
order, founded c. 1526 by Abu’l-Basan al-Qasim 
al-Ghazi, is of feeble growth, has a very limited 
expansion in the M'adI Drii'a, and possesses a 
zaiviyah at Fez. 

33. Shabbi3yKh. — ^TheShabbiyyah is a Tunisian 
order, founded in the 17th cent, by Ahmad b. 
Makhluf, a descendant of Muhammad b. Nfisir 
nl-t>r.a'i, the founder of the Na§iriyj'ah (above, § 24). 
This b. Makhluf had been sent to Tunis to extend 
the operations of the latter order, and had settled 
at Shabba, between Sfax and Sus ; hence the 
name borne by his followers. The actual organ- 
izer of the order was Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Hatif. 
It is found in Tunis, and also in Algiers (Aurbs), 
where it has about 1500 members. 

34. Khalwatiyyah. — This Asiatic group, the 
name of which is ultimately derived from the 
term khahcn, ' retreat," solitude,’ is a school rather 
than an order, and goes back to the philosophical 
school founded by the Persian thinker Aba’l- 
Qasim al-Junaidi (t 910-11), but its actual (or 
at least its eponymous) founder was 'Umar al- 
Khalwati (t 1397-98), also n Persian. At the out- 
set the order had no graded organization, and in 
Asia, where its expansion was on a great scale, it 
soon broke up into various groups — independent 
and local branches. In Africa, about the end of 
the 17th cent., they formed for a time a religious 
association in the true sense; but there too, though 
the order made less rapid progress, it soon fell 
apart into divergent and ind™endent branches or 
groups. The teaching of the Khalwatiyj'ah began 
to take root in Egypt ns early as the 15th century. 
At the end of the 17th a Syrian Khalwitl called 
Mustafa al-Baqri, a professor in the university of 
nl-Azhar in Cairo, endeavoured to incorporate the 
members of the order in Egypt, and the united 
body, having grown considerably in numbers, 
assumed the name Baqriyyah, to distinguish them 
from other Khalwatiyyah. This new organiza- 
tion, however, did not fast long, for at the death 
of al-Baqri (1709) three fresh groups detached 
themselves from it, viz. the Khnfnawiyyah, the 
Sharqawiyyah, and the Sammaniyyah. Further 
disruptions took place, giving rise to other inde- 
pendent branches and zdwiyahs, so that, as 
indicated above, the Khalwatiyyah do not so much 
form an order aa represent a type of doctrine. 
They nevertheless exercise great influence in social 
life. They are ascetics, and mystics of a most 
fervid stamp ; they have recourse to the retreat 
and the austerities which it involves ; they engage 
in iterative pra3'ers — repetitions of formulse, names 
of God, etc. — sometimes continued for five or six 
consecutive hours. This intense religious fervour 
has often excited the members to fanatical out- 
breaks and, as in Egypt, the Egyptian Sudan, etc.. 
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brought them into conflict with the authorities, 
both Muslim and Christian. Like some other 
orders (cf. §§ 15, 35, and 39), they admit women as 
members. 

35. Rahmaniyyah. — The Eahmaniyyah is an 
Algerian order, found chiefly in Constantine, and 
elsewhere only in Tunis. It sprang from the 
KhaJwatiyyah, and resembles them m doctrine, 

ractice, and lack of cohesion. It was instituted 

y Muhammad b. 'Abdarraliman Bil Qubrain 
(t 1793-94), who belonged to the Kab3’le tribe of the 
Ai't Small ; his surname, Bu Qubrain (‘ with the 
two tombs ’), goes back to the legend according to 
which his body was divided into two parts, buried 
respectively in Kabylia and at Hamma near 
Algiers. It is a most popular and influential order 
in Algeria, where it played the leading part in the 
great insurrection of 187 1 ; its membership here is 
156,000 (including 13,000 women), with 177 zawi- 
yahs, and comprises several independent groups. 
Like all other oUshoots of the Khalwatiyyah, it is 
marked by a want of cohesion, of discipline, and 
of centralized control. 

36. Emirghaniyyah. — This is an Oriental order, 
known also as the Mirghaniyyah or Marghania, 
founded by Muhammad 'Uthman al-Emir Ghani, 
who was born in 1793 at Salamat near Tal'f in the 
Hedjaz, and died at Tail in 1853. He joined the 
then brilliant school of Ahmad b. Idris, a native of 
Fez, who taught at Mecca from 1797 till 1833. At 
the death of the latter, in 1837, Emir Ghani’s 
standing among the Idrisiyyah enabled him to 
compete successfully irith Shaikh Sanusi for the 
leadership of that body. Presently, however, he 
began to modify the rule of Ahmad, and then 
founded the order that bears his own name. 
When he died, dissensions and rivalries divided 
his followers into isolated sections and local 
branches. The order has a considerable expansion 
in Arabia, throughout the basin of the Bed Sea, 
and in the Egyptian SQdiln. 

By the founder himself the order was named al- 
Khatemia, ‘ the sealing ’ ; hence the title Serr al- 
Khattem, ‘ the secret of the seal,’ given to his son 
Muhammad, who became the head of the con- 
fraternity. It is a mystical and ecstatic order, and 
from the first — even in its very origin — it assumed 
a political attitude hostile to the Sanusiyyah 
(§ 38)- It closely involved in the JIalidistie 
movement. In the Sudan it has shown itself dis- 
tinctly favourable to the Anglo-Egj'ptian govern- 
ment. The French traveller Bonnel de M^zitsres, 
when on a mission to the Sudan in 1905-06, spoke 
of the order as entirely in the hands of the Enpish, 
and this connexion has lowered its prestige both in 
the Sudan and in the Hedjaz. A religious order 
that allies itself too openly with Europeans inevi- 
tably diminishes its influence among Muslims (cf. 
above, §§ ii and 12). 

37. Naqshbandiyyah. — ^An Oriental order, one 
of the most important in Islam, the Nagshbandiy- 
yah has the largest membership of any in Central 
Asia, Its characteristics are contemplative mysti- 
cism and ecstatic ritualism ; and, by reason of the 
varied and flexible forms of the mysticism which 
it inculcates, the purity of life for which its 
votaries are noted, and the supernatural powers 
ascribed to them, its influence is indeed great. It 
was founded at Bukhara by al-Khwajah Muhammad 
Bahfial-Din' (t 1390), an eclectic reformer (com- 
bining Sunnite orthodoxy, Slifism, and IsmU'ilian 
teachings). Etymologically the name Naqshband 
refers to the mystical delineations of the celestial 
life taken by Baha al-Din from the philosophical 
theories of the Isma'iliyyah Bathenijyali (‘interior 
Isma'ilians,’ i.e. those practising internal medita- 
tion both ecstatic and contemplative). In Africa 

1 See ERE viii. 880 f. 


the order has only one zaiuiyah, which draws its 
members exclusively from the Turkish element of 
the population. 

38. Sanusiyyah. — The SanUsiyvah, an Algerian 
order, was founded in 1835 by Shaikh Si Muhammad 
b. Si 'Ali ’1 -Sanusi (t 1859), who belonged to the 
vicinity of Mostaganem, and claimed to be the 
Malidi. The chief monastery was for a long time 
at JarabUb (Jaghbub) in Tripoli, but has been 
removed to the oasis of Kufra in the Libyan 
Desert. The order has a great influence in Tripoli 
and in part of the Eastern Sudan ; it has a firm 
footing also in Egypt and especially in Arabia; 
but its following is very small in Algeria (under 
1000 members), Morocco, and the di-stricts to the 
south of these countries. The founder claimed to 
be a reformer of Islam, one who would restore the 

rimitive purity of morals according to the QuPan ; 

e also maintained that he formed the synthesis of 
all the other orders, especially in their mystical 
aspects. The order of the Sanusiyyah has nothing 
like the vast influence and the fanatically anti- 
Christian and anti-European character that have 
been ascribed to it. Its attitude to Europeans is 
friendly or hostile according to locality and cir- 
cumstances ; but it should be noted that al- 
Mahdl, the eldest son of SanUsI, and his successor 
as head of the order, took up a position of direct 
antagonism as the Malidi of Khartum. 

39. HeddSwa. — This Moroccan order was first 
made known to Europeans by Auguste Mouliferas.* 
Its founder was Sidi Heddi, who lived in the 13th 
cent., and was a contemporary and an admirer of 
MUlai 'Abd al-Salam b. Meshish, the great saint 
of the Jibal ; his tomb is at Tagzirth, among the 
Beni'Arus in the Jibal, and there too stands the 
chief monastery of the order. The district in 
which he settled and had a zdwiyah built is now 
called Uta (‘plain ’) Sidl Heddi, and the fish of the 
stream that traverses the district have since 
ranked as sacred. The Heddawa (pi. of Heddawl) 
are a mendicant order of the lowest type, and have 
a most repulsive appearance. They are clothed in 
rags and go bare-headed, with the stafl' in their 
hand and the chaplet round their neck ; they are 
a byword for filthiness, and are said to live 
in promiscuity ; they admit women into their 
membership. They like to have animals, especi- 
ally cats, about tliem ; and they are great smokers 
of kif (shredded hemp). Though few in number, 
they are spread over an extensive district. All 
our information regarding them tends to show that 
they form an antinomian order. 

40. Mbuoniin. — ^The Mbuoniin, a little known 
Moroccan order, first noted by Jules Erckmann,^ 
was founded by a devout man named "Abdallah 
"All, also called Mbuono (BU KUh), a native of the 
AVadi Dra'a, in which (at Tamagrut) his tomb is 
also situated. Tiie central convent of the order is 
in Tafilalt, and there was recently at Marrakesh a 
community of Mbuoniin numbering about 200. 
The members — they seem to be relatively few — 
wear as a badge a white cap of laiitted wool. 

Literaturs. — O f works dealing "with the subject as a whole 
there are few^ but monographs devoted to particular orders 
are constantly appearing. Of the former class w’e cite here 
only those that may claun to be of scientific or documentary 
value : L. Rinn, Marabouts el Ehouan : Etude sur V Islam en 
Algirie (with a chart indicating the boundaries, the locality, 
and the importance of the orders), Alters, 1885 ; O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les Con/rMes religteusesmxisulmanes (with 
a map showing the geographical sphere of the orders — Algeria, 
Africa, Asia, and European ^rkey), do. 1897 ; A. Le Cbatelier, 
L' Islam dans CA/rique occxdentale, Paris, 1899; E. Doutt6, 
L'Islam algMen en Van 1900, Algiers, 1900 ; valuable informa- 
tion is supplied by A. Le Chatelier, Les Confriries mustUmanes 
du Bidjaz, Paris, 18S7, which gives a detailed bibliography of 
the subject down to 18S7. E, MONTET. 


1 Le Maroe ineonnu, Paris, 1895-09. 

2 Le Maroe moderru, Paris, 18^. 
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REMORSE. — In its most general sense remorse 
denotes poignant sorrow for the miserable condi- 
tion of oneself or of another, whether that involves 
personal responsibility or is merely due to circum- 
stances. Writers of the 16th and 17th centuries 
often use it for ‘pity’ or ‘compassion,’ and this 
meaning survives in the negative form ‘remorse- 
less.’ But in modem usage remorse means exclu- 
sively the intense feeling of grief or compunction 
for one’s own acts and their consequences, as they 
affect oneself and others. It therefore implies 
responsibility and guilt and culminates in despair 
over acts that are irretrievable and a condition 
that is irremediahle. 

1. As a psychological phenomenon. — Remorse 
is an emotion. Although predominantly a very 
acute feeling of pain, it is also a complex mental 
state that can emerge only at the conceptual and 
self-conscious stage of mental development. 

William James propounded a theorj' that, if we 
abstract from any emotion ‘all feelings of its 
bodily symptoms,’ nothing would be left, which is 
an exaggeration of the fact that bodily states are a 
necessary element in all emotion, though not the 
whole of any emotion. Moreover, they do not 
enter so largely into remorse as into emotions like 
anger and fear, which James analyzed, and that 
because it is a calm and deep, but none the less 
intense, rather than a violent, emotion. 

It is described as having *a certain positive colouring, in 
which organic sensations, notably in the throat and digestive 
tract®, are prominent. There is also a certain setting of the 
muscles of throat and brow. The “gnawing” of remorse, by 
which it occupies consciousness and torments, seems to arise 
from these sensations.' 1 

As a persistent mood it would undoubtedly change 
the entire tone of the visceral organs as well as the 
facial expression. 

Remorse is to he distinguished from a general 
emotional mood, because it has a unique character 
of its own and involves some idea of tlie self and a 
judgment upon the self. It is a feeling of strife 
within the self, or of an irreparable breach between 
the ideal self that might have been and the actual 
self whose act has produced the conflict. But the 
feeling arises partly from a judgment of the differ- 
ence between the two and of the inferiority of the 
actual self, hut still more from a repression and a 
aralysis of the active side of consciousness. G. F. 
tout traces the feeling quality in all emotions to 
‘occurrences which powerfully thwart or further 
pre-existing conative tendencies.’’ Remorse is an 
apt illustration of this principle, because, while it 
is ‘ perhaps the very worst quality that can belong 
to suffering,’’ it is the emotion that exercises the 
most deadening influence upon life. 

' In it there Is a collision between what we hove actually done 
and what we now desire that we should have done. Thus in 
reflection on our past self, the free course of our present ideal 
■ activity is crushed and repressed by the memoiy of our actual 
behaviour.’* 

But, as the developed self is conditioned by 
other selves, so are its emotions. There may be 
remorse for wrong done which apparently affects 
only ourselves, but it is more general and intense 
in respect of wrongs done to others, because the 
free intercourse of ourselves with other selves, 
whether God or men, is thereby restricted or 
stopped. Yet it always includes the utter misery 
and hopelessness of our omi condition. Despair is 
always an element in it. 

2 . As an ethical quality. — It is obvious therefore 
that remorse is a moral feeliu". It involves free 
agency and responsibility. One feels grief for 
misfortunes, regret for mistakes, remorse for sins, 
for acts which one has freelj’ caused and ought to 

I DPhP ii. 4C3 f. s ^ Slanunl of Pty^ologi/^, p. SOS. 

’ A. Bain, The Emotions and the BT/f, London, 1859, p. 136. 

* Stout, Analvtie Psychology^ ii. 279. 


have prevented. It is a painful conflict between 
the ideal and the actual self, and it has been held 
to he the most original element of our moral 
nature. It is the most elementary form of that 
which differentiates between moral and non-moral 
nature. It is the root and beginning of the moral 
faculty. 

Darwin, in his account of the rise of morality, 
almost identifies remorse with conscience. 

* When past and weaker impressions are judsed by the ever- 
enduring social instincts . . . [man] w-ili then feel remorse, 
repentance, regret or shame. . . . He will consequently resolve 
more or less firmly to act differently for the future ; and this is 
conscience.*! 

This is not a very accurate use of terms, and 
Darwin has omitted the peculiar, nnanalyzahle, 
moral quality which pertains both to remorse and 
to conscience. But our view of the ultimate 
nature and source of remorse, whether it he the 
reproach of neglected self-interest, or of injured 
society, or of some transcendental authority 
insulted, will depend upon our theory of the moral 
criterion, whether that be self-interest, or social 
welfare, or some transcendental ideal. 

Yet it is not strictly accurate to identify remorse 
with conscience. It is rather the result of con- 
science judging and condemning. While it is 
inseparable from moral judgment, it is peculiarly 
the feeling element that accompanies the reproach 
of conscience. On the other hand, it cannot be 
reckoned among the virtues or the vices, for it is 
too intimately bound up with the essence of moral 
nature, and with that umich constitutes and defines 
right and uTong, virtue and vice. Its value there- 
fore as a factor in moral life and in relation to the 
absolute moral ideal depends entirely imon the 
degree of enlightenment in conscience. One man 
may feel remorse for that which would afford 
the happiness of an approving conscience to 
another. 

Danrin quotes the case of a savage who felt prolonged 
remorse until he went • to a distant tribe to spear a woman to 
satisfy his sense of duty to his wife ’ who had died of disease.’ 

3 . Theological significance. — Remorse assumes 
its acutest form and acquires religions significance 
when it is a sense of having violated the laws of 
God or of having outraged His love, thus in either 
case incurring His wrath. Its specific nature is 
then relative to the idea of God involved. Re- 
morse was a frequent theme of the Greek drama, 
and the element of despair is here especially pro- 
minent because the Greek mind was apt to identify 
the diline in the last resort with inexorable fate. 
In the OT Cain and Saul are two notable examples 
of unavailing sorrow for sin. In each case there is 
a sense of guilt, a burden of penalty, a conscious- 
ness of complete and final alienation from God, 
and a paralysis of the spiritual life (Gn 1 S 
28”'”). A NT writer also represents Esau as 
‘rejected (for he found no place of repentance) 
though he sought it diligently with tears’ (He 
12”) ; and the first evangelist represents Judas 
Iscariot as having ‘repented himself,’ and, when 
he found repentance useless, ‘he went away and 
hanged himself’ (Mt 27’’ ’). 

But in the OT and NT sorrow for sin more 
usually appears as repentance {q.v.), because God 
is merciful and forgiving, able and willing to 
reconcile the sinner to Himself, to blot out his 
guilt, and to open before him a new door of hope. 
Remorse differs from repentance in that, while 
both are sorrow for sin, the former is unavailing 
and irremediable, hut the latter is a first step to a 
new life wherein the mistakes and failures of the 
old may be retrieved. In Protestant theology 
remorse may be either ( 1 ) the first stage of convic- 
tion for sin, a work of the law unrelieved by the 

! The Descent of J/an!, London, 1875, pt. I. ch. Iv. 

5 P. 114 t. 
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hope of the pospel, but followed at length by 
repentance> faith, and justification — 

* But the law doth rather shew sin, accuse and terrily the 
conscience, declare the wrath ot God, and drive to desperation ■ :> 
or (2) a legal conriction of sin associated with per- 
manent unbelief. 

* Remorse lor ein does certainly prove that the eonl is nob 
dead. . . . But remorse is not a sanctifying principle ; on the 
contrary, it is an exceedingly dangerous one ; and the eoui may 
die of it, as truly as the bodv ot acute pain. It often drives 
men to despair, to frenzied iniquity, and thus to final hardness 
ot heart,*s 

Such would be the condition of one who felt that 
he had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost 
or who had fallen from grace beyond recovery (He 

Almost parallel to the difference between remorse 
and repentance is the better-defined distinction in 
Homan' Catholic theology between attrition and 
contrition. 

Contrition, the first act in the sacrament of penance. Is *a 
sorrow ot the soul and a detestation ot sin committed, with the 
determination not to sin again.* When it is motived by love, 
and when it reconciles man to God, it is perfect contrition, and 
is to be distinguished from attrition or imperfect contrition, 
•which arises from the consideration of the heinousness of sin 
or from the fear of hell or of punishment.' This also is * a gift 
of God and an impulse of the Holy Ghost, who does not as yet 
dwell in the penitent, but only moves him, whereby the peni- 
tent being aided, prepares his way unto righteousness.*® 
Attrition is not quite the same as remorse, but it 
seems to occupy the same position in the progress 
of the sotil from sin to salvation as remorse may do 
when the fear of God and the condemnation of 
the law hold a man under the conviction of sin 
and still in its bondage for a season, though at last 
he may emerge into repentance and faith. But 
Protestant theology would not ascribe to remorse 
snch independent efficacy for salvation as Catholic 
theology does to attrition. Yet remorse does in 
many cases lead to conviction when the revelation 
of the grace of God supervenes.* 

LmaiTCRB. — G, F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology^ 
London, 1904, bk. iil. div. 1, cb. iv.. Analytic Psyehotogy, do. 
1S96, bk. ii. ch, lii. ; W. James, VarictUs of Pcligioxu £xperi- 
en«, do, 1002, lects. ■vi,--x. ; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Thsory\ Oxford, ICTl, iL 419-422 ; F. W. Newman, The Soul, 
London, 1905, ch. it ; T. M, Lindsay, Bist. of the Reforma- 
tion, Edinbuwh, 1906, i. 201, 219, 222 S. ; £, D, Starbnu, The 
Psychoiogy of Religion, London, 1699, ch. iv. ; R. Burton, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Oxford, 16M, pt. iii. sect. iv. ; John 
Bunyan, Grace Abou^ing to fA« CAiy of Sinnere, London, 
1666. T. KeES, 

RENUNCIATION. — In a sense the entire 
history of ethics might be said to turn on the 
q^nestion of renunciation. Every ^stera has been 
forced to admit it as an element j it is the amount 
admitted that varies, and this varies enormously. 
Some reduce it to a minimum ; there are others 
that have made it cover the whole ground. At 
the one extreme we have the thoroughgoing forms 
of Hedonism, such as CjTenaicism and Epicurean- 
ism, which, teking the maximum of pleasure for 
the mere individual as the goal, are yet compelled 
to recognize that some peasnres must he re- 
nounced. And this heoause not only do desires 
conflict in the individual himself, but even those 
that are harmonious cannot he satisfied to the full 
in this world. At the other end we have the 
systems of self-denial, of which perhaps Buddhism 
might be taken as the type- Here renunciation 
seems pushed to its utmost limits, since the anni- 
hilation of all passion and desire is the supreme 
aim. 

It m»y be a question as to whether this nfrriSpa of calm 
goes BO far m to imply the death of all consciousness. If so, it 
would taise in an acute form the problem na to how it can be 
good for man to renounce everything, since by the very terms 
of the renunciation there is no longer anything living to possess 


i^Luther, Commentary on Galatiane, Eng. tr., London, 1830, 

® F. W, Newman, The Soul, p. 129. 

® Deereta Coneil- Trident,, sess. xiv. cap. Iv. 

4 E. D. Starbnek, The Psychology of Religion, p. 62. 


a good. This might perhaps be answered hr holding that con- 
scious existence was intrinsically so miserable that the onlv 
‘good* that could be hoped for was the absence ot * bad.* An^ 
this, it would appear, would be the answer 'ot Schopenhaner 
and of von Hartmann, the modem preachers of aseeticism 
based on pessimism. 

Between these two extremes lie the systems of 
the world. Greek ethics kept alwiiys in view the 
conception of a fundamental harmony a-s at least 
conceivable. Socrates and Plato demanded renun- 
ciation only of those illusory pleasures which an 
enlightened man would recognize as not what he 
really wanted. Aristotle, in admitting the pos- 
sibility of utter self-sacrifice — say, death in battle 
without the hope of immortality — practically ad- 
mits that a man may willingly give up what is most 
worth haring from a purely individual point of view 
for the sake of serving others. This clash between 
the happiness of self and the happiness of others 
was to be felt more keenly as time went on. 
Meanwhile Aristotle was at one irith Plato and 
Socrates in conceiving that the vast majority of 
onr desires were reasonable, and in part at least to 
be satisfied. The work of renunciation lay not in 
killing them ont, hut in taming them and putting 
them to use, since use could he found for them in 
no way at variance with the highest good. 

In Stoicism — developed under coiAined Greek, 
Homan, and Hebrew influences — renunciation 
becomes far more prominent. The mere conscious- 
ness of duty done was held to he enough to support 
man and give him happiness. What came to him 
from irithont was to be neither desired nor shunned ; 
he must surrender once for all every clinging to 
the goods of circumstance. A modem parallel may 
be fonnd in the riew of Kant that there is nothing 
• in the world or out of it ’ absolutely good ‘ except 
a Good Will’ [Gmndhgung zur Netaphijsik atr 
Sitttn, sect. 1, init.), and that moral action con- 
sists in folloiving the Imperative of Duty without 
regard to personal xvishes. 

With (Jhristianity and Christian ethics the 
question enters on a new phase, and becomes ex- 
tremely intricate- The definite recognition of the 
principle of love foreshadowed in Stoicism makes 
it impossible ever again to dissociate entirely an 
indindual’s highest good from that of his fellows ; 
on the other hand, the hope of belief in an ulti- 
mate heaven of individuM blessedness prevents 
renunciation from being the final word. Merely 
selfish pleasures have doubtless to be suTTendered, 
hut the compensation -ivill he abundant. It is a 
further question, and one keenly debated, xvhat 
these selJish pleasures inclnde. Some have ban- 
ished all the pleasures of the body and many of 
the mind. This was undoubtedly the view of the 
mediceval ascetics (see the writings of Bonaventuia, 
published by the Fathers of Quaracchi), and it 
was to a certain extent repeated by Tolstoi in 
modem times, though it was the doctrine of non- 
resistance rather than of renunciation pure and 
simple that he made the keynote. All asceticism, 
however, seems at variance u-ith the childlike 
spirit beloved of Christ — for no child is ever an 
ascetic — and indeed irith the general impression 
which He made on His contemporaries as a man 
who ‘came eating and drinking’ (Mt 11”). 

The pressure and complexity of modem life have 
brought out further aspecte in the problem. 
Many a_ philanthropist, e.g., must give up pleasures 
which in J;hemselves he admits to be nigh and 
desirable. Is this from his point of riew reason- 
able? The difficulty of this question does not 
seem to have been fully realized by the older 
utilitarians, such as Bentham and Slill, but the 
sense of it has led the latest exponent of the 
system in England, Henry Sidgwick, to suggest 
that a heaven where such sacrifices will be com- 
pensated supplies the only means of reconciling 
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the divergences between the good of the one and 
the good of the many, and so completely rationaliz- 
ing ethics (see The Methods of Ethics, hk. iv. 
ch. vi.)' Others — e.g., the followers of Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer — are content to re- 
nounce the hope of permanent indmdual happi- 
ness altogether, if only the perfection of the race 
can be attained. Others, again, have developed 
what may be called a kind of Neo-StoicUm. Un- 
alloyed good is impossible both for race and for in- 
dindual, but sufficient compensation is to be found 
in the glory of an heroic struggle. This view has 
been common in England, finding distinct ex- 
pression, for instance, in the writings of Huxley 
(e.g.. Evolution and Ethics). But the German 
Nietzsche, by virtue of his genius, might be re- 
garded as the leader of the school. He is, how- 
ever, distinguished not only by the exultant turn 
he gives to the creed, but by the intense hatred 
he feels for any subordination of the one to the 
many. The best good of life as yet knoum to him 
lies m the free development of the most splendid 
and forceful individuals, at whatever cost to the 
masses. In general it may be said that the modem 
attitude is one of ferment over the questions : How 
much is man bound to renounce for himself and for 
the race ! How much should he insist on claiming 
for himself or for the race, as a worthy prize 
for life? See also artt Hedonism, Cvrenaics, 
Epicureans, Ethics and Moralitv (Buddhist), 
(Christian), and (Greek), Stoics, Utiutarianism, 
PosrrmsM. 

Litoultcrk.— H. Sidgwick, Bittorv of Elhiao, London, 1902, 
The ileihods of Ethics', do. 1907 ; T. H. Green, FroUgomena 
to Ethics, Oxford, 1SS3 j G. Lowes Dickinson, The Meaning 
of Good, London, 1907; E. Caird, The Ecotution of Eeligion, 
Glasgow, 1693; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, rev. ed., 
London, 1699 ; I, Kant, Werke, Leipzig, 1838. voi. vUt, partly 
tr. T. K. Abbott, in Kant’s Theory of Ethics, London, 1873 ; F. 
Nietzsche, TTertr, Leipzig, 1693 S.; A Schopenhauer. Die 
TTelt ats WiUe und Vorstettungt, Leipzig, 1859 ; E. von Hart- 
mann, Phitosophie des UnletatsstenO, Beriin, 1^; L, Tolstoi, 
My Eeligion, tr. Huntington Smith, London, 1869. 

F. RIelian Stawell. 

RENUNCIATION (Hindu).— l. The ideal and 
the motive. — To the Hindu the term ‘renuncia- 
tion ’ (Skr. sannySsa, sannyas, ‘ lay down,’ ‘ resign,’ 
esp. to resign the world, become a sannySsin, or 
ascetic) ' conveys a meaning and carries with it an 
obligation very diflerent from the Western idea. 
To the latter renunciation admits of degrees, and 
consists essentially in the surrender of a coveted 
aim or object, the abandonment of a cherished 
wish, or the suppression of a more or less definitely 
formed ideal of life. It is virtually equivalent to 
self-renunciation, and is conceived in terms of 
selfish purposes or desires which are to be set 
aside ; it is the opposite of altruism, and implies 
no cessation of activities, but their diversion into 
new channels. Seldom if ever docs it connote to 
the Western mind the abandonment of all for a 
life reduced to its simplest terms. The Hindu 
conception of renunciation is in almost every 
respect contrasted with this. Sannyasa is the 
casting off, the abandonment, not of self but of 
alt that is other than self ; and the sannydsin 
renounces home and friends together ulth all that 
to SVestem thought makes existence desirable, 
and engages himself to a life of absolute destitu- 
tion of all possessions, that, undisturbed by worldly 
conditions or claims, he may cultivate communion 
with God. To break all the ties that bind to this 
world, to withdraw os far as possible from all 
worldly association and intercourse, to be depen- 
dent for daily support upon the charity of others 
— a charity in India never withheld — that no inter- 
ruption may be offered by worldly cares or 
interests to meditation and the concentration of 
all thought and desire upon God, is the avowed 
I E.g., Lavs of Manu, vi. 94. 


ideal and purpose of the Hindu who adopts the 
life of renunciation and poverty. 

To a greater degree also than in the West this 
renunciation is dictated by religious motives. 
The mixed motives which among W estem peoples 
lead to the renouncing more or less completely of 
cherished aims or convictions, often on trivial or 
even selfish pounds, have no place among the 
forces which in this particular urge the Hindu 
to action. Theoretically his sole purpose is to 
secure freedom for himself so that, untrammelled 
by_ worldly ties, he may pursue the one aim of 
union with God. The world with its attractions 
and its cares is an obstacle in the waj' which must 
be cast aside (sannyas). This duty is laid upon 
him by his religions faith and profession. Renun- 
ciation of the world is not a matter of choice, but 
a religious obligation and command incumbent 
upon all. It would appear, however, so obviouslj- 
impracticable for an entire community to render 
literal obedience to an injunction of this nature 
that probably the author or authors of the codes 
of law did not conceive or intend that the rule 
should be universally observed. 

2. Renunciation in practice. — ^This ideal of tbe 
renunciation of the world as a supreme religious 
obligation is of very ancient date and origin in 
India. In the oldest literature the figure of the 
hermit or ascetic who has broken through the 
fetters that bind to this world and has adopted a 
solitary and contemplative life is familiar. The 
motives that prompted the withdrawal from 
ordinary life were no doubt various, and in many 
instances not unmixed. The mere desire for a life 
of ease and irresponsibility actuated many, as it 
does at the present day, to seek release from 
burdens and duties that were rightly or wrongly 
felt to be intolerable. In ancient times probably 
the religious motive was for the most part at 
least predominant, and the longing for undisturbed 
communion with the divine; but it is perhaps 
more than doubtful whether so much can be 
claimed to-day for the peat host of devotees and 
ascetics who cross the traveller’s path in every part 
of India. A craving for notoriety and for the 
influence which a reputation for self-denial and 
the practice of the ascetic life gives in India 
prompts some ; with many others it is sheer idle- 
ness and n disinclination to take the trouble in- 
volved in self-support or the support of kindred and 
relatives. The hardships and sullerings, however, 
that are voluntarily undergone, the laborious and 
dangerous joumeyings to distant shrines, and the 
self-denial involved in the assignment of wealth 
and property to others often prove how sincerely, 
if mistakenly, truth and holiness are sought in a 
life of renunciation of all worldly ties and claims. 
In India such a life is and always has been facili- 
tated by the generous fertility of the soil and the 
kindly climate, conditions under which bodily 
needs are few, and the simple requirements of a 
contemplative and unemployed mode of existence 
are easily met and satisfied. Moreover, the religi- 
ous obligation to give alms to the wandering ascetic 
is never disuwned by the Hindu housekeeper ; and 
the sannySsin is always sure of his daily food in 
whatever village he ma3' present himself in the 
course of his wide and variM wanderings. 

The numerous descendants and offshoots of 
Hinduism in later times adopted the ascetic motive 
and ideal. Buddhism in particular enforced the 
duty of renunciation, and extended the practice, 
carrying its doctrine and the enthusiasm for its 
ideal to Egypt and ‘Western lands, where, accord- 
ing to some authorities, it was taken over into 
Christian usage and became a rccopized feature 
of the Christian ecclesiastical order. If so, the 
genealogical descent that traces Western monastic 
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observance to an Kastern origin is of great interest. 
Too little, however, is known of the details of the 
history for a secure verdict to he pronounced on 
the extent of the indebtedness of the West to the 
Kast for teaching and example in this respect. 
Boom must certainly be left for a not inconsider- 
able measure of spontaneity and initiative. 

3. Conditions and obligations. — Accordingly, 
in theory at least, there is in the Hindu conception 
and practice no middle term or way between an 
unrestricted use and eniojroent of the things of the 
world and complete abstinence. Eenunciation is 
of all or of none. Nor is the theory modified to any 
considerable extent in practice, as in many Christ- 
ian monasteries of the Middle Ages, and as in a 
few instances in some Buddhist countries at the pre- 
sent day. Besignation of this or that pleasure or 
distraction, or severance of the one connexion with 
retention of others, has presented no attraction to 
the religious-minded Hindu ; while, on the other 
hand, the ease with which a minimum of bodily 
wants was satisfied has always, and perhaps increas- 
ingly, drawn to the ranks of the ascetics many who 
were actuated by no higher motive than the crav- 
ing for an indolent life free from anxiety and care. 
Of such there are not a few in India, of whom 
the better-class Hindus themselves are ashamed. 

The Indian theory of renunciation, moreover, is 
closely connected with the doctrine and obligation 
of the four airamas {q.v. ; see also art. Asceti- 
cism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 91 f.), the successive stages 
or periods of life through which, theoretically at 
least, every Hindu must pass from his early years 
to death. Here again the theoretical conditions 
and demands were greatly modified in practice ; 
and in particular no restriction was placed upon 
the adoption of a life of abstinence and renuncia- 
tion at any age, even the most youthful. The 
order of the airamas was essential and invariable, 
that of the sannyasin closing the series as the 
most exalted and refined. It was not necessary, 
however, to have reached an advanced age before 
renouncing the world. At any period it was ad- 
missible at will to withdraw from worldly pursuits, 
abbreviating or omitting altogether the preceding 
stages, and assuming even in early youth voivs of 
unworldliness and poverty. Instances of return 
to a worldly life appear always to have been rare. 
On the other hand, recent history affords many 
examples of men of eminent piety and sincerity, 
who at the close of an honourable career have 
renounced the world, and, abandoning house and 
home, have given over their remaining years to a 
life of severe and self-imposed restrictions, to 
meditation and solitary communion with God. To 
a high-minded and devoted Indian gentleman of 
this class, Swami Sri Saddidananda-Sarasvatl, 
formerly prime minister of the Native State of 
Bhaunagar, Monier- Williams makes reference in 
the preface to his Brahmanism and Hinduism* 
(p. xxi ; see also frontispiece) ; and the late De- 
bendra Nath Tagore miglit be cited as an example 
of the same gentle and self-denying spirit. Those, 
however, who adopt the ascetic life from mere 
idleness and a shrinking from responsibility and 
work are an undoubted Toss and burden and even 
a source of danger to their country. 

4. Effect of European teaching and example. — 
In this respect as in so many others the Hindu 
conception has been profoundly modified by the 
impact of Western and European teaching and 
example. It is perhaps not true that to any im- 
portant extent the ancient ideal has been lowered 
or changed. In theory at least it is .still recognized 
as best that a man should abandon the world, 
and seek his own salvation and the satisfaction of 
his spiritual cravings in a life of meditation, 
severed from his people and the pursuits of the 


busy crowd. An increasing number, however, 
endeavour to find that satisfaction in altruistic 
sen-ice in the world rather than in selfish aloof- 
ness. More or less consciously they have been 
influenced by Christian example and propaganda, 
by scientific and medical doctrines taught in the 
schools of the importance and interests of the body, 
by the emphasis laid upon hygiene and the obli- 
gations of social service. ■ The example and initia- 
tive also of British officers and civil servants, 
and of professors in the colleges and schools, have 
counted for much. For the most part it is the 
members of the higher classes and castes whose 
conceptions of duty and of life have been thus 
transformed. The modes of living and the ideals 
of good of the middle and lower classes have under- 
gone little change, and the convictions of the great 
majority of the Indian peoples with regard to the 
duty and efficacy of entire renunciation of the world 
remain the same ; these, however, have neither time 
nor inclination to put into practice what is for the 
most part a dimly realized obligation of their re- 
ligious faith. It 18 among the leaders of the people, 
present and future, the intellectual and leisured 
classes, that a new ideal has been created, and to 
many of them renunciation has come to mean renun- 
ciation of self and evil, that the good may be pur- 
sued not out of but in the world and for its benefit. 

The motives that under these changed circum- 
stances urge to a new renunciation and to real 
altruistic service are not always nnmixed. In 
some instances at least, perhaps in many, rivaliy 
with Christian methods and institutions, distrust of 
the intentions or disinterestedness of Christian 
activities, or emulation of British achievements and 
success in the amelioration of the lot of the common 
people has aroused a spirit of antagonism which 
has found expression in opposition. Moreover, 
it is by no means Christian converts alone or 
those who have avowedly submitted themselves to 
Christian influence that have proved thus capable 
of the highest forms of self-renunciation. It may 
be that in all instances there has been the inspi- 
ration, indirect pud unacknowledged, of Christ- 
ian example. Notably, however, the members of 
the Brahma Samhj, of the Arya Samaj, and of 
other native sects and Churches have not confined 
themselves to mere doctrinal propaganda, but fre- 
quently with a self-sacrifice and devotion worthy of 
all praise have turned aside from positions of 
worldly ease and emolument to serve their fellow- 
men, and that for the sake of definite relimous 
and communistic aims which were not selfish. 
In the future, therefore, there can be little doubt 
that the ancient Hindu ideal of renunciation will 
give place slowly to one which appears thus to he 
more practical and in its present and general issues 
more helpful and beneficent. The earlier concep- 
tion, however, is far from having lost its hold upon 
the imagination and affection of the people in 
general, nor, as far as judgment and comparison 
are possible, is the number of those who take upon 
themselves the vows of abandonment of the world 
leM than in former years. But the practical 
spirit of the age is against them ; and that will 
ultimately prevail, even in India, not without 
regret at the loss of an ideal which, self-seeking 
and unutilitarian as it might be, was not seldom 
productive of saintly character, and at least set 
the example of disregard of mere worldly good. 

Litzratup.il— A. Barth, Tht Rcligiont of India?, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891; P. Deussen, TIu Religion and Philosophy oj 
/ndio; the UpanUhads, Eng. ti., Eidinburgh, 1906; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Hanners, Cusioms, and CeremoniiS^, Oxford, 
1900; M. Momer-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 
London, 1891; E. S. Oakley,- floZy Himalaya, do. 1905; 
J. C, Oman, Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of /ndio®, 
do. 1908, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, do. 1903; 
see also artt. Arta Samaj, ErXiima Samaj, Ascrticism (Hindu), 
Hikduism, Monastjcism (Hindu). S GEDEH 
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RENUNCIATION AT BAPTISM. — See 
Abrenuntio. 

REPENTANCE. — In its broadest sense repent- 
ance describes the act of the soul in breaking 
away from its past as a preliminary step to the 
work of ethical reform. In this wdde signification 
it is not peculiar to the Jewish or the Christian 
religion ; on the contrary, it is implied in all the 
higher religions and in all systems of morality. 
Man’s capacity for repentance is grounded in his 
nature as a moral being. 

‘ W’o have a capacity,' says Bishop Butler, * of reflecting upon 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought: and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious 
and of ill desert.* i 

It is because man has this power of self-judgment 
that he is also capable of the act of repenting. All 
moral advance takes the form of a breach with the 
past. Hence Socrates, in identifying virtue and 
Imowledge, vice and ignorance, taught that only 
by a preceding conviction of ignorance could a man 
attain to knowledge. _ Plato held that in every 
man there is a potential faculty by which he can 
distinguish the lesser from the higher good, and 
renounce the former for the sake of the latter. He 
compares this change in the attitude of the soul to 
the turning of the eye from darkness to light. Just 
as the light of the sun evokes and strenrthens the 
power of bodily vision, so spiritual truui has the 
power to educate man’s faculty of knowledge. 
This is the meaning of the famous allegory of the 
cave.^ A similar line of thought is also found in 
Buddhism as well as in pre-Buddliistio systems. 

1. The idea and the term. — It is only in Judaism 
and in Christianity that the idea of repentance is 
developed, and is treated not as a merely pre- 
liminary step to the higher life hut as a permanent 
condition of all spiritual acliievement. Only within 
these religions, too, are the presuppositions of 
repentance in the deepest sense of the term made 
possible. Belief in a personal God, in the reality 
of sin, and in the freedom of the will — in the light 
of such principles repentance becomes a funda- 
mental virtue and is seen to he at once ethical and 
religions. It has been recently stated that ‘ the 
idea is peculiarly Jewish, so much so that its 
ethical force is lost in the dogma of the atoning 
Christ.’’ To this it may he replied that, as a 
matter of historical fact, one of the great motives 
to repentance has been and is a realization of the 
righteousness and the love of God revealed in the 
death of Christ. That death has proved itself to 
he a means of atonement hy the very fact that it 
works repentance in him who understands its 
meaning and feels its power } and thus it removes 
the subjective hindrance to peace and forgive- 
ness. 

The noun tSshubah (‘repentance’) occurs only in 
post-Biblical Hebrew, hut the verbal form shftb is 
common in the OT. The latter word means liter- 
ally ‘ to turn ’ or ‘ to return ’ in a physical sense. 
Eunning parallel with this use is the use of the 
word in a spiritual or ethical sense, ‘to return 
from sin and evil to . God or to righteousness.’ In 
this usage the word means not merely to change 
the direction, hut to turn right round and face in 
the opposite way (cf. the refrain in Am 4®“' — ' yet 
have ye not returned unto me, saith Jehovah’; 
for other examples «f. Hos 6', Is 1” 55’, Jer 
312. a 307^ 1322 . the LXX translates nihham 

hy /ictovoeIi' ; cf. Jer 18®, which should he rendered 
‘ I will change my mind or my purpose ’ rather 
than ‘ I will repent ’). 

’ Dissertation ik, • ot the Nature ot Virtue,’ 5 1, ITorii, ed 
IV. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896, i. S97f. 

’ Jitjmblic, vii. 614 1. 3 K. Kohler, in JE *. S77. 


The S>*r. Bible has for nvravoetre (Vulg. pceTiiUntiam agiie) in 
Mt 37 fni)u=Heb. s/iuhu. For the noun ^terdvoia (Ml 3U) the 
Sjnr. Bible used t(yabiltas=t£ehiibah. In the NT * repent* 
translates fitraitiiu, and * repentance ’ translates pcrdvota, hut, 
as will he shown below, these renderings are far from adequate. 
The BV seeks to diflerentiate between prravoriv, ‘to repent,* 
and peraniKetrStu, ‘ to regret,* by rendering the latter os 0 re- 
flexive — c.g., 'Judas repented himself* (lit 273), which should 
rather be rendered, 'Judas was smitten with remorse.' The 
RV makes on exception to this rule in 2 Co 78, where ptrapeXopai 
is translated by 'regret.' Of. Ro 1123, where aprTafieAijror is 
translated ‘ without repentance.’ The Amer. RV translates it 
by 'not repented 0!.’ The EV would have done well to call 
attention in a marginal note to the difference in meaning 
[ betw-een the word 'repentance* os commonly used and the 
Greek word peraroia. A satisfactory version ol the NT must 
include a new translation ot a word that expresses the Initial 
and prevailing idea of Christianity.! 

2. Repentance in the OT. — ^Two stiains of 
thought run throughout the OT religion — the one 
priestly and legalistio, the other prophetic and 
ethical. Modern Judaism inherits the double 
tendency. The priestly conception of the relations 
betiyeen God and man is embodied in a Levitieal 
sacrificial system which, in germ, existed from the 
earliest times in Israel. The expiatory element in 
sacrifice was developed into an elaborate system, 
but it laboured under one serious defect — the 
ritualistic and the ethical were not clearly dis- 
tinguished. Unintentional transgressions and vari- 
ous impurities of a ceremonial character, such as 
leprosy or the touching of a dead body, needed an 
expression of repentance in the prescribed sacri- 
fices. The main function subserved by the sacri- 
ficial system was to gain for the sufferer the divine 
favour or to avert from him the divine wrath (cf. 
Lv J”'- ’>• ”, 2 S 14”). Hence the notion of repent- 
ance suffered through the defects of tlie prevailing 
notion of sin. Much that later Judaism, as well 
as Christianity, condemned as sin was not deemed 
to te sin in early Israel ; and vice versa, a deeper 
spiritual view disregards as without moral signifi- 
cance many acts which were deemed to he offences 
against the holiness of God — i.e. against His 
character as One infinitely remote from contact 
with the human and the physical. On the other 
hand, it must he allowed that the systematizers of 
the post-Exilic worship believed it to he ‘a veiy 
important means towards the great end of keeping 
the people of Israel faithful in heart and life to 
God.^7 

The prophetic preaching marks a great advance 
in the conception of sin with a corresponding 
advance in the conception of repentance. For the 
prophets sacrifices were secondary to moral obedi- 
ence. They cared little about the details of ritual, 
and insisted on the paramount claims of justice, 
truth, and social righteousness (Jer "7^). In a 
word, they were the preachers of ethical and 
social reform, and they proclaimed the necessity of 
repentance as a necessary prerequisite to a new 
order of things. Still further, the call to repent- 
ance was made in close connexion with the idea of 
judgment. One of their most passionate convic- 
tions was belief in the day of Jaliweh, on which an 
overwhelming retribution should strike a sinful 
people (Am 5^” Is 2«-=i 13’). The call to 
repentance was addressed primarily not to the 
individual hut to the nation as a whole. The 
covenant of Jahweh was with Israel conceived as 
a personality with a continuous moral life, and 
therefore responsible alike for its sin and for its 
amendment. The sins charged against Israel were 
in the main social — cruelty to the poor, bribery of 
judges, immorality connected with idolatrous wor- 
ship. On these the prophet invoked divine judg- 
ment, hut the judgment can be turned aside by 
repentance, i.e. by a change of mind leading to a 

1 For a valuable note on the Classical, LXX, and NT us^e ol 
these words see JJisl. and Linguistic Studies, 2nd ser., Chicago, 
IMS. 

s A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, Edinburgh, IS92, p. 265. 
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change of condnct. ‘Seek good, and not evil,’ 
cries Amos, ‘ tliat ye maj- live : and so the Lord, 
the God of hosts, shall be with you, as ye say. 
Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish 
judgment in the gate : it may be that the Lord, 
tlie God of hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant 
of Joseph ’ (S'"')- Hosca through a bitter domestic 
experience had learned the need of repentance 
on the part of Israel. The root sin of Israel was 
disloyafW to God. She had gone after other 
gods and had broken the marriage covenant with 
Jahweh. But, just as the prophet would not let 
go the woman that he loved, but cared for her and 
through sorrow redeemed her, so he felt that 
Jahweh, who had chosen Israel as His bride, would 
not give her up, but would win her back by the 
greatness of His grief and His compassion (2“). 
Kepentance ivill lead to restoration, and repentance 
comes through a deeper knowledge of God. 

* It is because Hosea's doctrine of Ood is so rich, so fair and 
so tender, that his doctrine of repentance is so full and gracious. 
Here we see the difference between him and Amos, Amos had 
also used the phrase with frequencj' ; again end again he had 
appealed to the people to seek God and to return to God. 
But from Amos it went forth only as a pursuing voice, a voice 
ciring in the wilderness. Hosca lets loose behind it a heart, 
plies the people svith gracious thoughts of God, and brings 
about them, not the voices only, but the atmosphere, of love. 
“I will be as the dew unto Israel,*' promises the Most High; 
but He is before His promise. The chapters of Hosea are 
drenched wnth the dew of God's mercy, of which no drop falls 
on ^ose of Amos, but thero God Is rathei the roar aa of a lion, 
the flash as of lightning.' i 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel repeat to their contempo- 
raries the warnings of jndgnient and the call to 
repentance. Idolatty, unbelief, and formalism in 
religion are the evils that they most frequently 
denounce. They threaten the people with exile, 
hut the impending doom may be turned aside if 
they repent : ‘ Amend your ways and your doings, 
and I will cause you to dwell in this place’ (Jer7’). 
Moved by a profound intuition Jeremiah breaks 
through the bonds of the moral solidarity of the 
nation, and glimpses the truth of individualism 
(31®"'). But the realization of this truth belongs 
to the future age. Ezekiel takes uj) the message 
of personal responsibility from his earlier con- 
temporary, yet his message is addressed to the 
nation : ‘ 'Turn ye, turn ye from j'our evil ways ; 
for why will ye die, 0 house of Israel ? ’ (33“). He 
makes an advance upon earlier teachings by an- 
nouncing that God Himself will take the initiative 
and give repentance to Israel (36*’'”) ; but this is 
an idea alien to the genius of Judaism, which 
emphasizes the thought that in repentance man 
takes the initiative and God grants forgiveness 
because of man’s changed attitude towards Him. 

In Psalms and Job the feeling about sin is 
deepened. It is something in itself evil, breaking 
the bonds that hind the soul to God. Moreover, 
sin is now seen to he a nniversal experience of man. 
In such Psalms as the 32nd and 51st this deepened 
consciousness finds expression, even though we 
should accept the view of some critics that the 
primary reference is to the sin and repentance of 
the Church-nation. Still it is impossible to avoid 
the conviction that the Psalmists were thinking of 
themselves as sharers by personal experience in the 
spiritual acts described. 

3. Later Jewish teaching. — The idea and practice 
of repentance receive a rich development m later 
Jewish thought. Repentance now becomes the 
fundamental feature of Jewish piety, and the peni- 
tential prayer is frequent in the literature of the 
time. The high value set upon this virtue is 
illustrated in the Prayer of Manasses. Even for 
the most wicked of Jewish kinm the gateway to 
life is opened by penitence. Other examples of 
penitential prayers are found in Dn 9, To S'"*, 

1 G. A. Smith, The Booh of the Tvxlve PropheU, London, 1896, 
u SSSl. 


3 Mac 2^^ In the book of Wisdom, which 
was written under the influence of Greek philo. 
sophy, we have the thought brought out that the 
forbearance of God is meant to give the sinner 
opportunity to repent. ‘Thou overlookest the 
sins of men to the end thatthey may repent ’(11»). 
We get a prelude to the teaching of Paul (Ro 2') in 
another passage : ‘Thou hast made thy children to 
be of good hope that thou givest repentance for 
sins’ (12'*). 'Throughout later Judaism the idea 
of suflering played an important r61e in developing 
penitential feeling. The old idea that suffering 
was a sign of divine displeasure still held its ground, 
and, the more keenly men felt suffering, the deeper 
was their consciousness of sin and their desire for 
reconciliation. Distress and pain were proofs that 
sin had been committed, whether it was possible 
or not to say what the sin actually was. 

In the later rabbis the word tishuhah {‘ repent- 
ance’) has become a technical theological term. Sin, 
it is taught, is removed by good works, repentance, 
and confession. A consistent doctrine of repent- 
ance from a purely ethical standpoint is not to be 
looked for in the rabbis. A deep spiritual concep- 
tion is found side by side with external legalistic 
views. As an example of the latter may be cited 
the Talmudic teaching that three books are opened 
on New Year’s Day ; the righteous are inscribed 
for life, the wicked for death, while the ‘inter- 
mediate ’ remain in suspense till the Day of Atone- 
ment. By good works and repentance they can 
make the swaj-ing balance incline in their favour. 
Of similar character is the interpretation of the 
words, ‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near’ (Is 55*), which 
are taken to me.an ‘ Seek him especially between 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement when he 
dwells among you.’ On the other hand, it is to 
the rabbis that we owe some of the most beautiful 
sayings about repentance to he found outside the 
Bible. C. G. lilontefiore has collected much 
material of this kind in liis article ‘Rabbinic Con- 
ceptions of Repentance.’* The following are 
quoted : 

‘“God's hand Is stretched out under the wings ot the hearenir 
chariot to snatch the penitent from the grasp of Justice.'' 
"Open forme,*'eay8 God, “agatewayof repentance as bigas 
a needle’s eye, and I will open for you gates wide enough for 
horses and chariots.” “ If your sins are as high as heaven, even 
unto the seventh heaven and even to the throne of glory, and 
you repent, I will receive you.” * z 

The main differences between the rabbinical and 
the modem teaching about repentance are, accord- 
ing to this writer: (1) the rabbinical doctrine is on 
the whole particularist, while the modem teaching 
is pronouncedly universalist ; (2) the rabbis are more 
stem towards the sinner, especially the religious 
sinner, the heretic, the apostate, the unbeliever; 
(3) avhereas, according to the modem teaching, 
punishment after death can be only remedial and 
tempomry, the rabbis held that for some sinners 
there was no share whatever in the blessedness of 
the world to come. 

4. Repentance in Christianity. — Jesus, though 
opposed to the prevailing tendencies of the Judaism 
of His time, took over and developed the deeper 
motives of the OT prophetic teaching. Among 
these was the demand for righteousness which can 
be satisfied only by repentance. The Baptist had 
already echoed the cry of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, 
‘ Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’ 
(Mt 3*). He was a preacher of the judgment to 
come and of repentance unto the remission of sins 
in view of this judgment. Thus the eschatological 
movement, which wim destined to affect powermlly 
the history of Christianity, was begun by the 
Baptist’s snmmons to amendment of life. Because 

1 JQR ivL 11004) 209-257. 

Z P. 230, quoting P'jSifm, 119 o ; SSir If. on T. 2 ; pettqts 
R.,hSba. 
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of the approaching end of the age, rvhich %vas to 
be signalized l)y the appearance of the Messiah, 
John called on men to renounce their worldly 
every-day life in order to fit themselves for en- 
trance into the Kingdom. They were to bring forth 
fruits worthy of repeutance. Jesus, on His first 
public appearance in Galilee after John’s imprison- 
ment, takes up the same message ; ‘ The lime is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : 
repent ye, and believe in the gospel’ (Mk l‘“). The 
whole ministry of Jesus may he described as a 
ministry of repentance. "With grave irony He 
sums up the purport of His mission : ‘ I am not 
come to call the righteous, hut sinners to repent- 
ance’ (Lk 5*>; cf. Mk 2", Mt 9”). What Jonah 
was to the Ninevites that Jesus was to His genera- 
tion — a preacher of repentance (Mt 12^', Lk 11®^). 

More specifically it is clear that His preaching 
of repentance stands in closest connexion with His 
preaching of the Kingdom and with His healing 
ministry. The ethical requirements for admission 
to the Kingdom as expounded in the Sermon on 
the Jlount imply the profound change in mind and 
life which we trj' to express by the term ' repent- 
ance.’ The mission of the Twelve had for one of 
its main purposes that of proclaiming the duty of 
repentance (Mk 6‘-). The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son are motived 
by the thought that there is ‘joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth ’ (Lk 15’- *“). The events 
of contemporary life, the calamities and tragedies 
that befell the world, bore a spiritual message and 
a solemn warning : ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish’ (Lk 13’ ; cf. 13’). 

Now, with this emphasis on therepentant attitude 
of mind, Jesus is in line with what we have already 
seen to be the prophetic doctrine. Like that of 
the prophets. His moral teaching is conditioned 
as a whole b3' the coming Kingdom ; like them He 
sees that repentance is necessary as a preparation 
for the Judgment that in turn ushers in the King- 
dom. Hence many NT students argue that the 
ethics of Jesus is conditional, an Interimseihik, 
and was proclaimed in indissoluble connexion with 
the eschatological expectation of a state of perfect 
blessedness to be supematurally brought about. 
But, while the call to repentance was clothed with 
a terrible impressiveness and intensity, from the 
fact that the Kingdom was believed to be at the 
door, that call is permanently valid for man’s life 
throughout all time. Instead of the idea of the 
Kingdom to be achieved by a cosmic catastrophe, 
Christians have been led to cherish the hope of 
immortal blessedness. With a view to the realiza- 
tion of that hope, repentance is as much as ever a 
demand of the spiritual life. Not only our Lord’s 
preaching but also His healing ministry — itself 
the evidence that the Kingdom was in a sense 
already present — was designed to awaken in the 
hearts of men desires for a better life. It was the 
tragedy of His life that this design was frustrated 
by the dullness and indill'erence of those who unt- 
nessed His gracious activity in lifting the burdens 
of disease from body and soul : ‘ Then began he to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not’ 
(Mt 11”). But behind His preaching and His 
healing activity was His personality. Wherever 
He went. He awakened a consciousness of sin and 
a longing atter a better life. It is to the third 
evangelist that we are especially indebted for the 
record of the effect which Christ’s personal presence 
had upon the individuals by way of arousing in 
them a feeling of guilt and a desire for amendment. 
It is he who tells us of the saying of Simon Peter, 
‘ Depart from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord ’ 
(Lk 5®), of the ‘ woman that was a sinner,’ of 
Zacchceus, and of the dying thief. 


If the substance of Christ’s message and mission 
may be described therefore as a gospel of rej)ent- 
ance, it is obvious that the word ‘ repeutance ’ is 
not used here in its etymological and popular sense. 
The truth is that the tenn needs to be transfigured 
before it can render the meaning of Christ’s idea 
which the evangelists express bj’ the word fucravota. 
Owing to its Latin origin and its ecclesiastical 
associations through the Old Latin and Vulgate 
versions, it is totallj’ inadequate to carry the 
wealth of meaning implied in the Greek word. 
‘Repentance’ has an emotional tone; /icriyoia is 
ethical and intellectual ; the former is negative — a 
turning away from sin ; the latter is positive — an 
enthusiasm for righteousness. But above all, the 
Latin word is retrospective — it looks back in 
revulsion of feeling to past sinful acts ; whereas 
the Greek word is prospective — it speaks of a 
moral renewal ivith a view to the transformation 
of the entire man. As Matthew Arnold says, 

* We translate it (metanoia) repentance,” the mourning and 
lamenting for our sins; and we translate it wrong. Of mefa- 
noia, 03 Jesus used the word, the lamenting one’s sins was a 
small part ; the main part was something far more active and 
fruitful, the setting up an immense new inward movement for 
obtaining the rule of life. And metanoia accordingly is a 
change of the inner man.* t 

Jesus regards the piety of this age as fundament- 
ally perverted and moving on false lines. A far- 
reaching reconstruction of the spiritual life is im- 
perative. His avord, ‘Repent ye,’ is a summons 
to build on new foundations, to develop a new 
consciousness out of which would come a new 
nature. In truth what Christ demands is what 
Paul describes in mystical language as a crucifixion 
and a coming to life again (Gal 2”), as the putting 
oil' of the old man as one would put off a soiled 
garment, and the putting on of the new man 
(Col 3®'’). Nothing Jess than this will satisfy the 
NT concept of repentance.® 

The primitive apostolic preaching once more pro- 
claims the call to repentance sent forth by the 
Baptist and by Christ. ‘Repent, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out ’ 
(Ac 3’®). This announcement received new empha- 
sis and urgency from the fact that the Messiah 
had been crucified (Ac 2”’-) ; He vvould come again, 
if only Israel would repent of this the greatest of 
all crimes in history. In the Pauline Epistles the 
idea of repentance is merged in that of faith as a 
renouncement of one’s merit and as surrender to 
Christ, or to God in Christ, which ends in mystical 
union with Him. Yet repentance occupied a con- 
spicuous place in Paul’s missionary preaching, as 
we may infer from his speech at Miletus in wliich 
he reminds his hearers that he testified ‘ both to 
Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20”). In 
the Fourth Gospel there is no mention of repent- 
ance, but the thought is expressed under the 
profound metaphor of a new or a second birth. 

‘ Except a man be bom again [or from above], he 
cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3’). But 
generally throughout the Gospel the emphasis is 
laid on faith (3”’” 6" 14’). Faith and repentance 
are two sides of one and the same spiritual process. 
If faith be the act of the soul in turning to God in 
Christ, repentance is the same act viewed as the 
soul turning away from sin. But the process is 
one and indissoluble, and may be described in 
terms of the one act or the other. 

• Without laith,’ says Coleridge, ‘ there is no power ol repent- 
ance : without a commencing repentance no power to {aith.’3 

5. Theological signification. — Latin theologj’ 
was incapable of rising to the full compass of 
the NT idea. It made the emotional element 

I Literature and Dogma, cb. vii. sect. S. 

s See T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the ITord Metanoia. 

s Aide to Itcjteetion, aphorism cxviii. 
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in repentance primary, wliereas in reality it is 
seoondarj'. TertuIIian marks the beginning of the 
process. He defines repentance as an ‘ emotion of 
disgust ’ at some previously cherished offence.* In 
the course of time it became involved with ques- 
tions of Church discipline and with tlie ecclesias- 
tical doctrine of penance. This doctrine is that 
repentance is only part of the sacrament of penance, 
the two other elements being confession and satis- 
faction.’ The Reformers went back to the NT idea. 
Luther’s doctrine was that repentance consisted in 
sorrow for sin and faith in Christ. He maintained 
that the whole life should be a penitential act. 
The Reformation started as a protest against false 
or inadequate eonceptions of repentance. 

* Luther, it will be remembered, first saw the practical value 
of phiiolo^ical study, when he was puzzlinjr over the expression 
pacnitintiam agitCt "do penance," which the Vuigata usee for 
the Greek word that in the English translation is rendered 
" repent." Was it possible, he said to himself, that Christ and 
the Apostles could really bid men do penance? Did the New 
Testament really stand on the side of nis opponents, and of all 
the gross corruptions which the doctrine of penance had intro- 
duce? Melanchthon solved thladifUcultybyshowingto Luther 
that the Greek word peravoerre, which Jerome had translated 
"do penance," really and etymologically meant " change your 
mind." From that moment the Iteformation entered into a 
oonscious alliance with the new learning, to which it was alreody 
akin in its independent love of truth, its rebellion against human 
authority, and its interest in the Bible as n real living book.* * 
The Evangelical revival of tlie 18th cent, em- 
phasized the need of repentance, sometimes with 
undue stress on the emotional side of the o-yperience, 
and with consequent injury to the interests of the 
spiritual life. On the other hand, philosophical 
moralists like Spinoza, Kant, and Fichte maintain 
that all emotion of sorrow for the past is wasted 
energy. And Oliver Lodge has recently remarked : 

■The higher man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at 
all, still less about their punishment.' < Instead of brooding 
over past sins, he recommends * the safer and more efficacious 
and altogether more profitable way, of putting in so many 
hours’ work per day. and of excluding weeds from the garden 
by energetic cultivation of healthy plants.' t 
This view is also advocated by the ‘ healthy-minded ’ 
schools of thought as represented by such cults ns 
Theosophy, Christian Science, and New or Higher 
Thought. The words of Virgil to Dante are held 
to express the true attitude of the sinner to his 
sins. ‘One glance at them and then pass on.’* 
Begin to think what is good and do what is good, 
and thereby change yourselves. Do not waste 
time in futile regrets, but employ it in the per- 
formance of right actions. 

There is an element of truth in this contention, 
and a true conception of repentance will do justice 
to this modem feeling as well ns to the testimony 
of the normal Christian consciousness. Sin, as 
interpreted in the teaching of Christ, is not only 
a blow at the moral order of the universe; it is 
also an offence against love. It is a wrong done 
to the Father of our spirits, who is ever pouring 
forth upon us the steady stream of His unbounded 
goodness and mercy. When wo awoke to the 
shame of our ingratitude, of our failure to live in 
harmony arith His will, a feeling of sorrow must 
seize the soul analogous to the Keen regret with 
which wB contemplate the wrong that we may have 
done a kind and loyal friend. But this natural 
distress of mind may darken down into e.\'oesaive 
remorse, which is barren pain robbed of all moral 
value, and which plunges the sufferer into tlie dark- 
ness of phantasmal fears and morbid imaginings. 
The sorrow of repentance reacts on the soul, 
strengthening it to meet the new task of moral 
reformation ; the sorrow of despair paralyzes the 
moral energies, and hurries its victim, as in the 
case of a Lady Macbeth or a Richard III., into 
1 De Pmi. 1. J Cone. Trid. Bess. xiv. ‘ Pcen.’ ch. S. 

5 W. Kobertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, Edinburgh, 1831, p. 45. 

4 ffJ ii. [1904] 466. 8 Ib. ill [1004] 7 

8 In/emo, iii. 61, 


irreparable disaster. Paul, in his fine analysis in 
2 Co distinguishes carefully between a sorrow 
of the world that ends in death and a godly sorrow 
that issues in a repentance never to be regretted. 

A few words may be added on the relation of 
repentance to formveness. _ Sin is opposition to 
the divine will. This opposition inhibits the action 
of divine grace in the soul of the sinner and pre- 
vents that communion with God ivhich is the 
source of spiritual life. In repenting the sinner 
tears down the barriers which his sin erects between 
him and the inflow of divine life and power. Thus 
the divine forgiveness, which is never a mere re- 
miasion of penalty but always and essentially the 
restoration to the normal and filial relation of man 
to God, follows naturally and spontaneously on 
repentance. And, if it be asked what is the proof 
of forgiveness in any given case, the answer is : 
the fact of repentance itself is the proof. It is 
the ‘ goodness of God that leads us to repentance ’ 
(Ro 1 1‘), but this very goodness implies that already 
God has forgiven us. Without repentance forgive- 
ness would be immoral, and without the possibility 
of forgiveness the burden of sin would become in- 
tolerable, sinking the soul into a hell of despair 
and madness. It is not that repentance wins or 
merits forgiveness ; such a thought is repugnant 
to a trul 3 ’ spiritual view. It is that repentance 
affords the necessary and natural condition on 
which the will to pardon can energize. 

6. The ethical value of repentance. — From the 
point of view of ethics, it has been objected:. Of 
what avail is repentance, seeing that the law of 
continuity holds good in all worlds, the spiritual 
as well ns the physical ? How can a man be freed 
from the burden of his past sins, since this burden 
is itself the creation of his own free spiritual 
activity! Must not a man reap as ho has sown! 
Is not the consequence of an not really a part of 
the act and indissolubly bound up with it! The 
answer is that the law of continuity is not the only 
law that obtains in the spiritual realm. There 
is also a law of recovery or redemption. If the 
law of moral sequence alone held good, the veiy 
purpose of its existence would be frustrated, for it 
would paralyze all efforts to achieve a life of virtue 
and righteousness, hloreover, the very fact that 
man is capable of self-condemnation is proof that 
evil-doing is not an adequate expression of his 
personality. How could he condemn himself, if 
there was not in him the consciousness of an ideal 
to which he owes allegiance! In the very con- 
stitution of the soul it would seem that room is 
made for fresh starts, new beginnings. In con- 
demning himself the penitent has already risen 
above the self that he condemns. The publican 
who said, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner,’ was 
already on his way to sainthood. For in repent- 
ance what does the penitent man really do! By 
an inward act he dissociates himself from his sin ; 
he takes the side of God and of all good men in 
judging it unworthy of his nature and at war with 
the real order of life. He finds in his sin no ex- 
ression of his real self — only a false show which 
e repudiates in language that sounds paradoxical 
but tliat in reality shadows forth a profound truth : 
‘ It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me.’ 

‘Our chief concern with the past, that which truly remains 
and forma part of UB, is not what we have done, or the adven- 
tures that we have met with, hut the moral reactions bygone 
events are producing within us at this very moment, the inward 
being they have helped to form ; and these reactions, that mve 
birth to our BOvereign, intimate being, are wholiy governed by 
the manner in which we regard past events, and vary as the 
moral substance varies that they encounter within us.'* 

Thus repentance, or revulsion against the past 
and a longing desire for a higher ethical experience, 
I M. Maeterlinck, The Buried Temple, Eng. tr., London, 1902, 
p. S02. 
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may be originated by impressions received from 
contact with more highly developed personalities 
or through a bitter experience of pain and dis- 
illusionment. A new conception of duty, a revela- 
tion of the real meaning of evil ns reflected in 
the pain of those who have suffered through our 
actions, the impress of a noble spirit that rebukes 
our weakness and that acts as a spur to all that is 
not dead within us, above all, the vision of the 
love of God incarnate in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ — any or all of these may enter as new 
factors into the stream of our experience and may 
set up there new causal connexions involving far- 
reaching consequences. The law of continuity 
still holds good, for these factors, once they have 
entered into experience, bring about their results 
in accordance -with the laws that govern the 
psychic world. 

There is in repentance a certain quality of in- 
finitude. AVith the penitent mood comes new 
insight, fresh ilhunination leading to an almost 
painful anxiety to make atonement to the person 
or persons wronged, to society, to the spiritual 
order which has been violated. The repentant 
man stands ready for any task however gi'eat, for 
any service however distasteful. Eepentance is 
thus trausformed into a moral dynamic. It rein- 
forces the will with boundless energy ; its eye is 
ever uplifted to new visions and greater ethical 
achievement. Hence the marks of genuine, as 
distinguished from spurious, repentance are the 
presence of ever new and deeper insight into duty 
and of a passion for atonement, which is itself 
part of the redemptive process. Thus the virtue 
of repentance is at once a gift and a task, an in- 
spiration and a deliberate movement of the will, 
a present possession and a future attainment. 

LniRATOBE.— T. De Quincey, Auhiiographic Sketches, 2 
Tols., Edinburgh, 1853 ; A. Thoma, Gesch. der chrisiL Sitten- 
lehre, Haarlem, 1879 ; W. Bousset, Die Reiigion dee Juden- 
thums, Berlin, 1906 ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue^, London, 1911; 
A Schweitaer, Das Jtessianitdts- und Leidensgeheimniss : 
Rine Skizze des LebensJesu, Strassburg, 1901 ; J. C. Murr^, 
A Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1903; W. De 
Hyde, Sin and its Forgiveness, Boston and New York, 1909; 
G. F. Barbour, A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics, 
Edinburgh, 1911; W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London and New York, 1902 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
Christian Character, London, 1904 ; A. L. Sears, The Drama 
of the Spiritual Life, New York, 1916; art. ‘Repentance* in 
JEx. 376-379 ; S. McCombj The New Life, New York, 1917 ; 
T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word iletanoia, new ed., 
do. 1890. Sajiuel McComb. 

REPENTANCE (Muhammadan). — There are 
two words used to denote repentance in the theo- 
logical vocabulary of Islam — nadam and tawhah. 
The former denotes merely remorse, regret, or 
vexation at having done something or at having 
left something undone. It is used especially in 
the poets. The ‘ repentance ’ of the satirical poet 
Farazdaq (A.D. 659-729), after he had divorced his 
wife Naw5r, is proverbial.' The word is used also 
in the Qur’an. After Cain had killed his brother, 
and a raven had showed him how to hide his 
crime, he became ‘ of those who repent ’ (v. 34 ; so 
frequently), i.e. he felt remorse (nadam), but it 
would not be said of him that he showed repent- 
ance (tawbah) in the relirious sense. The latter 
word, which etymologically means ‘returning’ — 
it is, in fact, the Heb. teshnbuh, Aram. tcthUbah — 
in point of law and religion is explained as synony- 
mous with nadam. 

It is defined as ‘ remorse fornn act of disobedience (in respect 
of its being an act of disobedience), accompanied hy a deter- 
mination not to return to it, even if one has the power.* 2 

It must be for ‘an act of disobedience,’ because 

1 The Assemblies of ALHariri, tr. T. Chenery, London, 1867, 
p. 350. 

2 Muhammad TahlnawT, Eitdb Eashshdf Iffildhdt Funun, 
Calcutta, 1SG2, s.v. 


regret felt for doing something that is right or, at 
least, not wrong is not repentance. The phrase 
‘ in respect of ite being an act of disobedience ’ is 
added because regret for having drunk wine on 
account of its causing headache or loss of money 
or self-respect is not repentance. Mention of the 
‘determination not to return to it’ is by some 
regarded ns superfluous, seeing that that is always 
an element in remorse — whence they explain the 
traditional saying of Muhammad, ‘ Remorse 
[nadam) is repentance [tawbah).’ The majority of 
the most ancient authorities do not admit the con- 
dition that ability to commit the sin again must 
be there. They think, e.g., that the remorse of 
the sinner at the point of death may be repentance. 
In this they are in conflict with the Qur’an. 

In accordance with its etymology, tawbah means 
in the first instance ‘ turning ’ to God. Hence the 
complete phrase is ‘ repentance unto God.’ Moses 
regretted his request to be allowed to look upon 
God and said, ‘ I repent unto Thee ’ (Qur’an, vii. 
141, and frequently). In the case of those who 
have been brought up in idolatry or polytheism 
this turning to God is synonymous with ‘ conver- 
sion’ to Islam. The convert is represented as 
saj'ing, ‘I repent unto Thee and am of the 
Muslims’ (xlvi. 14; cf. xi. 3, 114, and elsewhere). 
In this connexion, holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity — or, as the Qur’an puts it, saying that 
‘God is the third of three —is a form of poly- 
theism (v. 77 f.). But, as perfection is unattain- 
able by a mortal, penitence is a mark of the pious 
Muslim, not only at the beginning of his religions 
career, but all his life long (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). 
Repentance is necessary and will be accepted from 
all Muslims who have sinned in such ways as the 
following : hypocrisy, f.e. strictly the hypocrisy of 
the citizens of Medina who pretended to acquiesce 
in Muhammad’s authority there, whilst secretly 
working to undermine it (iv. 145) ; opposing Islam 
by force of arms, provided that repentance is made 
of free will, and not ns n result of defeat in battle 
(V. 38) ; scepticism (ix. 127) ; idolatry (ix. 3, ii. 
51); perverting or persecuting Muslims (Ixxxv. 
10) ; slandering honest women (xxiv. 6) ; taking 
interest (iL 279) ; and other offences (vii. 153, iv. 
20). The one sin after which there is no repent- 
ance (cf. He 6") is that of apostasy (iii. 83), but 
this verse the commentators refer to the Jews,' 
and in any case the preceding verse appears to 
leave a loophole of escape even here. In the latest 
chapter of the Qur’an, composed at a time when 
Muhammad could aflbrd to be lenient, a door is 
opened even to the apostate (ix. 75). Apostasy is, 
of course, allowed under persecution. Rut those 
who die in unbelief, i.e. aU non-Muslims, are 
lost. 

* Tbe world full of gold shall in no wise be accepted of any of 
them, even though he should give it for his ransom’ (iii. 84). 

Repentance must be sincere for sins committed 
through ignorance (vi. 54, xvi. 120). It should be 
preceded by intercession. ‘ Ask forgiveness, there- 
after repent’ (xi. 3, 54, 64, 92). The converse 
order, which one would expect, is also found 
(V. 78). True repentance is followed by faith and 
good works. 

‘Those who repent and believe and do good works (xix. 61, 
XX. 84, XXV. 70, xxviii. 67) repent unto God with (true) repent- 
ance * (xxv. 71). 

Repentance has its counterpart in the forgiving 
nature of God. Man’s repentance is alwayt met 
by repentance on the part of God. 

‘Whoever repents after wrongdoing and does right, God 
repents over him. Truly God is forgiving and compassionate * 
(v, 43, and so regularly). 

Man repents unto God ; God repents over man. 
The latter phrase is equivalent to ‘is sorry for 

' Baida wT, Asrdr ut-tanzil, ed. H. O. Fleischer, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1846-48, ad loe. 
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him * {Iviu. 14, Ixxiii. 20), Al-Taww&b (* the 
rauch-repenting’) is one of the ninety-nine ‘heauti- 
ftd names’ of God (it 35, and frequently; ct. 
J1 2“, etc.), though it is also used of men (ii. 2?2). 
It is also explained, however, as merely denoting 
‘much inclined to forgive,’ or, transitively, as 
* turning man to repentance ’ ; but it is no doubt 
used in the same sense in both references. If God 
did not feel sorry for man in this way. He would 
always punish him. Hence the opposite of to 
repent (on God’s part) is to punish. 

* It is no business of thine whether God repent over or punish 
them’ (iii. 123, end so elsewhere). 

Fortunately God wishes to repent over men (iv. 
32), but His repent.'mce is voluntary. He repents 
over whom He will (ix. 15), so that it is folly in 
man to count upon His repenting (ix. 103). 

The chief advantage following upon sincere and 
timely repentance is forgiveness — not as a matter 
of course, but as a result of the divine repentance 
or sorrow (ii. 51, etc.). The angels intercede with 
God on behalf of those who repent (xl. 7), and the 
Muslims are bound to treat them as brothers (ix. 
11). The whole teaching of the Qur’iln on this 
matter is well summed up in the following verses : 

’Repentance is incumbent upon God only towards those who 
do evil in ipnomncc and then repent without delay. Over such 
God repents, and God is knowing and wise. And repentance 
(on God’s part) is not due to those who do evil until, when death 
comes to one of them, he says ’’Now I repent,” nor to those 
who die in unbelief. For such we have prepared a painful 
punishment’ (iv. 21 f.). 

It is worth noting that it is never said in the 
Qur’an of any one that he actually did 'repent 
unto God.’ 

The orthodox Muslim tradition takes little or no 
account of repentance. The more liberal Mu'ta- 
zilites and the Safis, or mystics, have more to 
say about it. Tte Mu'taiilites distinguish three 
elements in repentance: (1) making restitution, 
(2) not returning to the offence, and (3) continu- 
ance of the feeling of remorse. The orthodox 
(Sunnis) do not regard these as essential. They 
say that repentance consists of three things: (1) 
leaving off disobedience in the present, (2) intending 
to leave it off in the future, and (3) regret at 
having done it in the past. They hold that a 
Muslim may go on repenting and sinning, that 
(and in this the Sufis agree with them) he may 
repent of one sin and go on doing others, and that 
his repentance of the one will count. The Mu'tazi- 
lites, on the other hand, hold that the penitent 
must keep himself aloof from all deadly sins. The 
JIuslim who does not do so is neither a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but simply a reprobate, and, if 
he does not change, he will suffer eternal punish- 
ment-i 

With the mystics repentance occupies an import- 
ant place. It is the first ‘ station ’ on the ‘ mystic 
path.’ They recognize three degrees of repent- 
ance. The first is called simply repentance 
(taiohah). It is an attribute of all aluslims 
(Qur’an, Ixvi. 8). It consists in turning from sins 
actually committed. Its motive is fear of divine 
punishment. The second depee of repentance is 
called indbah (‘returning’). It is an attribute of 
the saints and ‘ those brought near’ to (5od (1. 32). 
Its motive is the desire for the reward. The third 
and highest form of repentance is atcbah (which 
also means ‘returning’). It is an attribute of the 
apostles and ‘ sent ones ’ (xxxviii. 44). Its motive 
is neither fear of punisWent nor desire for the 
reward, but the love of obedience. In it, for the 
mystic, everything ceases to exist except God. 
Otherwise repentance is said to be that of the 
many, that of the few, and that of the very few 

^ Shahrastdni, Kitdb van 2 toIs,, ed. TT, 

Cureton, London, 1S46, 1. 55 ; Genn. tr. T, Haarbrucker. HaUe. 
IS50-51, i. Si 


famTW, khdsSf and Uidss khass). The mystics, 
however, are very loose in their use of terms. 

Indbah is elsewhere defined to be * turning from the all to 
Him whose is the all,’ or * taming from nej:ligence of God to its 
opposite and from estrangement to friendship.* ^ 

In regard to its quality, repentance is either (1) 
sound, when one sins, repents sincerely, and yet 
falls again into sin ; (2) clear or sincere (nayuA), 
when the heart becomes estranged from sin and 
6nds it hateful, so as to he no further attracted by 
it (Qur*an, Ixvi. 8) ; and (3) corrupt, when one 
repents vith the tongue and all the while the 
love of sin is in the mind. 

Muhammad’s cousin Ibn ’Abbas defined * sincere* repentance 
ns ‘remorse in the heart, a.sking forgiveness with the tongue, 
leaving off with the body, and resolve not to sin 8gain.*2 
Repentance is a favourite subject of homilies 
and theme of religious poems, such as those of 
Ghazali, Baha al-Din al-'Amili, Zamaklisliari, and 
others. Stories in which repentance is inculcated 
are freqnentlj-toldin connexion with Jesus.’ The 
idea or repentance hringin" its reward in the 
present life does not seem to liave occurred to the 
pious Muslim. 

Literatcre. — I n addition to the works mentioned in the 
article, see Ibn ’Arabi, Fuluhdt al-llahkiyah^ Cairo, A.B. 1329 
A.D. 1911). S 741. ; al GhaEali, /(i.vd al-Uldm, Cairo, a.n, 1326 
a.D. 190S), pt. iv. p. Iff.; R. A. Nicholson, Kas\( al-3tafijub, 
En". tv., London, 1911, and Kitdb ai-Z/uma* (both in Gibb 
Memorial Series), do. 1914. T. If, WprR 

RESISTANCE AND NON-RESISTANCE. 
— I. The teaching of the NT. — The term ‘non- 
resistance ’ is applied to the refusal to use force 
sometimes only in war, sometimes under any 
circumstances. we shall see, the two positions, 

I though often confused, are by no means identical. 
The origin both of the term and of the idea is to 
be found in Christ’s command not to resist evU, 
and the main object of this article ■will be to 
examine tbe teaching of the NT on the subject, 
together with the ethical principles involved.* 

The chief arguments in favour of the view that 
it is ■wrong to appeal to force under any circum- 
stances are derived (a) from the recorded teaching 
of Christ, (6) from the general principle of the 
supremacy of love involved in Christianity. 
Though in many cases, particularly in recent 
times, it is argued that the position does not 
depend so much on the interpretation of isolated 
texts as on the general tenor of Christ’s teaching, 
there is no doubt that His actual words have in 
fact been the starting point. In any case we need 
the reminder, which is useful in many connexions, 
that it is impossible to arrive at the true meaning 
of any passage in the Bible so long as it is taken 
in isolation. The Sermon on the Mount itself is 
not the whole of Christianity, and it can be rightly 
understood only if interpreted in the light of the 
practice and teaching of Christ and His immediate 
followers, taken as a ■whole. A primary fault of 
Tolstoi and many of his followers is to confine 
themselves to a handful of arbitrarily selected 
sayings. Such a limitation involves not merely a 
lack of proportion, but also a failure to understmid 
rightly even the passages to ■which attention is 
directed. 

The central passage is : 

‘Resist not him that Is evil [or ‘evilq; but -whosoever 
smitetb thee on thy ri^ht cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And il any man would go to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy dofce also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go -with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and Irora him that would borrow of thee turn not 


I Jurjkni, Ta'rifdt^ ed. G. Flugel, Leipzig, 1S15, s.r. 

^Ib.p. 74. 

3 ’/far Bj.Fardd, Cairo, A-H. 1305 (A.n. 1SS7), pt. L p. 299. 

4 An interesting example of non-resistance on quite different 
grounds is to be found in the refusal of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath (1 Mac fiRRR-, 2 Mac BP). The logic of facts compelled 
the abro^tion of the scruple (1 Mac 2*' 944). 
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thou away. Ye have heard that it waa said, Thott shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy: but I aay unto you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you,* etc. 
(Mt : cl. Lit 6^ and the Beatitudes). 

With this may he compared the recurring stress 
on forgiveness, in the Lord’s Prayer and elsewhere, 
even ‘unto seventy times seven.’ Similar teach- 
ing, though in a milder form, meets us in the 
Epistles — e.g., Ko 12“'^- (‘Render to no man evil 
for evil . . . Avenge not yourselves,’ etc.), Eph 
4“- ”, Col 3”, 1 Th 5“, 1 P 2““-. These passages, 
tahen in combination witli Christ’s own example 
of meekness and non-resistance, and the general 
insistence on the principles of love and brother- 
hood, do constitute a prima facie case against the 
^peal to force, and pre-eminentlj- against war. 
We should note, however, that among the passages 
of this type that from the Sermon on the Mount 
stands alone as the most extreme and uncom- 
promising. 

AVe ask what indications are afforded by the rest 
of the NT as to a different and complementary 
type of teaching. Too much stress need not he 
laid on Christ’s employment of the scourge to 
cleanse the Temple, It is recorded in St. John 
alone (Jn 2‘'), and the force was apparently used 
only against the animals. But the whole incident 
shows that, when Christ found Himself confronted 
with an abuse. He was prepared to take active 
measures to remedy it. More important is His 
attitude and that of the NT in general towards 
soldiers (Mt 8***, Ac 10, etc.). As is well known, 
they nearly always appear in a favourable light ; 
there is no hint that when converted they are 
expected to abandon their profession, or that that 
profession is regarded as in itself wrong and un- 
Christian. Once more, the general attitude 
towards life adopted in the parables is significant 
as interpreting the hard sayings of the Sermon on 
the Mount. There is in fact no parable which 
turns on the virtue of non-resistance ; the ordinary 
discipline and penalties of life are assumed through- 
out. The slothful servant or dishonest steward is 
dismissed; even forgiveness is not unlimited to 
the slave who cannot forgive others. 

Pinally, it is clear from the NT that force or 
coercion of some kind forms an important element 
in God’s dealing with men. Without adopting 
the belief in a hopeless and never-ending '116117 
penalties and discipline after death are undoubtedly 
contemplated for tne sinner. AVe may believe that 
these will he remedial ; if so, they become part of 
the armoury of love and forgiveness themselves. 
'Ihey further follow from the very gift of indepen- 
dence and free will. God respects mon’^ersonality 
and does not compel him to do right. This implies 
that, when he obstinately refuses to yield to the 
promptings of love and higher motives, force must 
step in, at least for the time, in order to prevent 
liim from using his independence indefinitely to 
the injury of his fellow-man. And, if man is made 
in the image of God and is called to imitate his 
Father’s perfection (Mt 5”), what is right and 
consistent with love in God must also, with due 
qualifications, be right for man. If God under any 
circumstances can use force and compulsion, so 
may man ; when he may do it, and whether he 
does not appeal to it too readily and lightly, are 
questions which do not aflect the main principle. 

It is therefore clear on the evidence of the NT 
itself, without appeal to any difficulties of inter- 
pretation or application, that the more extreme 
sayings about forgiveness and non-resistance can- 
not be understood quite literally as forbidding 
recourse to any form of force or penalty under any 
circumstances. AA’e are free to ask what these 
sayings mean in the light of the general teaching 
of the NT, and are justified in applying to them 
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those canons of interpretation which are recognized 
ns valid in the case of other ‘hard sayings.’ 
Orientals are wont to speak in proverbs which 
isolate one side of a truth. Christ constantly used 
the method of startling sayings worded in such a 
way as to force men to think. His teaching had 
not the precision of legal formularies: it was 
never His purpose to lay down a new code of fixed 
law or external rules. We recall sayings such as 
' If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his 
omi father, and mother, and wife ... he cannot 
be my disciple’ ; ‘AA’hen thou makest a dinner or 
a supper, call not tlw friends, nor thy brethren, 
nor thy kinsmen ’ ; ‘ Call no man your father upon 
the earth.’ None of these sayings can be, nor 
were the)* meant to he, applied literally ; and the 
same principle holds good of the non-resistance 
sayings. AAi e may note that in the quotation given 
above from Mt 5 the apparent absolute prohibition 
of force occurs in the same context as equally 
absolute commands to unlimited giving of goods 
and service which have never been consistently 
applied au pied dt la lettre, even by those who 
have attempted to follow out the one saying about 
non-resistance quite literally. 

These considerations bold good even of the 
sphere of private relationships, which our Lord 
evidently had primarily in mind.’ Much more are 
they true of those international relationships which 
He did not and could not have directly before Him. 
(a) AA’ithout adopting the extreme eschatological 
view, according to nmich Christ’s whole teaching 
and career were dominated by the belief in on 
immediate end of the world’s history, it is clear 
that He did not deliberately contemplate or pro- 
vide for a long period of historical development, 
nor did He legislate with a view to the relation- 
ships of independent Christian or semi-Christian 
communities, (i) The historical conditions of the 
day excluded international problems and the claims 
of patriotism in our modern sense. The Jews had 
no independent existence ns a nation, and the lost 
thing that Christ or His followers desired was 
rebellion in order to regain it. The Gentile was a 
member of the Roman Empire, and war between 
its constituent elements did not come into pur- 
view. It is idle to seek for a direct answer to the 
modem difficulties connected with war from a 

eriod in which the conditions were so completely 

ilierent. 

2 . Ethical application. — We may hold, then, 
that, in spite of the prima facie impression made 
by single texts of the NT, the question of the 
legitimacy of the use of force, whether in war or 
in other forms, is really an open one, and must he 
decided on the general principles of Christian 
ethics. It wiU be useful’ to distinguish three 
stages : 

(1) The degree to which non-resistance may 
rightly be carried when one’s own personal interests 
and safety alone are directly involved must be a 
matter for the individual conscience to decide 
according to the circumstances of each case. The 
moral effect of a refusal to resent a blow or to 
resist injustice is often very great, both in dealing 
with those who may be treated as Christians and 
therefore as immediately open to the appeal of 
higher motives and also in dealing with the out- 
cast or criminal, on whom the very strangeness 
and unexpectedness of the attitude adopted may 
have a startling effect. There are, however, two 
caveats to be borne in mind : (a) it must be clear 
that the meekness is really due to the higher 
motive of love and not to cowardice or cynical 

r That He was not, os is sometimes maintained, thinking oniy 
of the relation of Christian to Christian is shown by the com- 
mend to go two mUes with the representative of the heathen 
government. 
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indifference ; in otlicr "n'ordB, it must be in keeping: 
with the general character; (6) it must be re- 
membered that ultimately nothing that we do has 
a purely private bearing, since every action has its 
indirect effect upon society as a whole. If an act 
of non-resistance, inste.aa of converting, merely 
encourages the vvrong-doer, obvious harm is done. 
To yieltf to blackmail in anir form or, it may be, 
to refuse to prosecute a criminal will involve a 
mischief to society at large which will outweigh 
the good done. 

(2) A further set of considerations^ arises when 
the interests of others are directly involved. It 
may be right in this connexion that a man should 
require some degree of sacrifice from his ndfe and 
family, but he is not justified in carrying it to the 
point where their whole welfare or even their lives 
are involved. Still le-ss can he impose such sacri- 
fice upon others on whom his claim is more remote. 
What would have been the duty of the Samaritan 
in the parable if he had come upon the scene at the 
moment when the robbers were about to attack 
their victim! It is hard to believe that Christ 
intended the principle of non-resistance to be 
applied in such a case as this. He certainly cannot 
have intended that a man should not use force to 
save his wife or family, or women and children in 
general, from gross outrage. And, with regard to 

uestions of property’ and rights, while a man may 

o what he will with his oum, he cannot practise 
an unlimited generosity when he acts as a trustee 
for others. 

(3) The case of war, where national interests are 
involved, follows naturally on this principle. The 
responsible rulers of the State are trustees, not 
only for the nation as a whole, but also for future 
generations. If, as we have argued, the use of 
force is sometimes legitimate, the community can- 
not be debarred from using it to protect its own 
members, to secure their fair interests, and to 
defend weaker nations. Primarily this principle 
covers the operations of the police and criminal 
law, but it also extends to war. The fundamental 
difficulties with regard to war do not really lie in 
its being an appeal to force, but are due to the 
facts that there is no guarantee that force will be 
always used to uphold the ri"ht, or that it will 
succeed in doing so, and that the coercion is applied 
not merely to the actual offenders and trans- 
gressors, but to comparatively innocent members 
of the nation drawn into the net of war. 

3. The case of war. — It is considerations such 
as these that have driven some who do not adopt 
the extreme Tolstoian attitude of refusing to use 
force under any circumstances to regard its use in 
war ns always wrong. And it xriir be generally 
agreed that the efibrta of Cliristinnity and of civil- 
ized society in general must be far more definitely 
directed in the future than they have been in the 

Mt to the elimination of this method of settling 

ispntes. The various suggestions for a League 
of Nations are really attempts to apply to the 
relations between peoples the principles which 
civilization has developed within the State ns 
controlling the relations between individuals. In 
other words, the object is to substitute for the 
appeal to the might of the stronger the appeal to 
impartial justice, ascertained ns completely as may 
be among fallible men. But it must be clearly 
realized, in connexion with the particular problem 
before us, that such schemes do not adopt the 
principle of non-resistance in place of force. The 
ultimate sanction of a League of Nations against a 
recalcitrant member or outsider would still be 
force, whether nnnlied by economic boycott or by 
war, but it would be force directed as nearly as 
possible by the principles of law and justice. 
Nations will not be applying the principles of the 


Sermon on the Mount in any literal sense any 
more than does the private individual who invokes 
the aid of the policeman or magistrate instead of 
attempting to defend or avenge himself by his own 
physical strength. 

Sfeanwhile wars fought under ordinary condi- 
tions arc still a fact of life, and the conscientious 
citizen has to decide on the attitude which he will 
adopt. M'nr is admittedly at best a very rough 
and unsatisfactory method of securing justice 
between nation and nation, but from tiie begin- 
ning of history to the present day it h.as been in 
the last resort the only method. The appeal to 
war, like our existing competitive social system, 
has its roots deep in a past_ which the individual 
inherits and for which he is only very partially 
responsible. He can and should modify the future, 
but at any given moment he has to'do his best 
under the actual circumstances in which he finds 
himself. The case is analogous to that of one 
who, in a country where law and police do not 
exist, is compcllca to take into his own hands the 
defence of the life and property of himself and his 
dependents. It is quite true that the assailant 
may be too strong for him, but he is bound to do 
his best. So the oUizen, when his country is in- 
volved in a war, which we must assume is regarded 
ns n just war, must either choose the course of 
non-resistance and stand aloof or play his part in 
whatever way his capacities allow ; there is no 
third course. One diflicnlty with regard to non- 
resistance is that the man who stands aside seldom 
envisages his example ns followed by the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen, or thinks out lopcally 
the consequences which would ensue if this wore 
to happen. He is salring his own conscience and 
saving his own soul, while allowing others to take 
what he regards ns the lower course— a course 
which actually protects^ him from the result of his 
own action.* A distinction is drawn by the 
adherents of pacificism ' between the duty of the 
State and that of a pacifist individual.’’ And in 
fact we note historically that the examples of any- 
thing like combined non-resistance have come from 
communities such ns the early Christians, the 
"Waldenses, and the Houkhobors, who have not 
felt themselves responsible for the preservation of 
the State under which they lived. There is, 
indeed, some reason in the reproach of Celsus that, 
if all wore to follow the example of the Christians, 
the control of worldly affairs would pass into the 
hand of the barbarian and Christianity would bo 
unable to exist ; it owed its peace to the Roman 
Empire. Such a position cannot be final or satis- 
factory. The Christian is also a citizen ; if it is 
right lor a State to engage in war, it is not only 
right but also a duty for its citizens to support it. 
The State in the end consists of the citizens who 
compose it ; it is not ethically permissible for one 
section to contract itself out of its obligations in 
obedience to n supposed higher law and at the 
same time to reap all the advantages gained by 
the rest who are following the Mower course.’ In 
other words, if non-resistance in war is right, it 
must be thought of as the attitude of the whole 
nation and not of a negligible minority, and the 
results of such an attitude must be definitely faced. 
If it be decided that these results would bo 
disastrous for the nation and the world as a whole, 
if they would involve grave evils and sacrifices for 
others and for future generations, together with 
the triumph of injustice and the oppression of the 
weak, active participation in war becomes the 

r It la admitted that the appartnt tuecess of th« Quaker 
exporiment In Pennsylvania Is not decisive, since ail the time 
the Friends were in fact protected by the British forces in the 
background (J. W, Oraham, ll'ar/rom a Quaker Point of Fteie, 
P- <6). 

» J. W. Oraham, BJ llv. flOlB) 814. 
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only alternative. And, if bo, it should be clearly 
recognized that from the point of view of ethics 
this IS not, ns is often supposed, the choice of the 
'second best.' The problems of ethics consist in 
choosing the best course which is open under given 
circumstances ; if it is really the best, it is in the 
absolute sense ‘ right.’ To say that war, or indeed 
any appeal to force, would be nnnecessa^ if all 
men acted up to the principles of Christianity is 
true, but irrelevant ; this is onlj' to say that evil 
will not exist when the Kingdom of Heaven is 


and Jfon-ResUtanee^ do. 1914; J. W. Graham, War /ram 
a Quaker Point of Viev;, do. 1915; W. L. Walker, The 
ITor, God ond our Guty, do. 1917, p. 101 ft. ; H. I— Goudge, 
in The War and the Kingdom of Goa^ do. 1915, p. 26 ff.; L. S. 
Thornton, Conduct and the Supernatural, do, 1915, p. 199 fl. ; 
R. B. Perry, * Non.Resistance and the Present War,’ in JJE 
XXV. 11916] 307 ft. ; D. J. Bolton, ‘The Fulfilment of the Law,’ 
f6.xxviL [1917] 200 ff. ; P. Gavan Duffy, ‘War and the Christian 
Ethic.’ <6. p. San. ; R. K. Richardson, ‘Resist not Evil,’i7i. 

p. 22511. C. W. Emmet. 

RESPONSIBILITY. — Kesponsihility is the 
human sense of answerableness for all acts of 


fully come. We are concerned here and now ivith thought and conduct. Christian responsibility is 
the right course to take in a world where evil does answerable to the ideal set up by Jesus. About 
exist and where men do in fact do_ wrong. It responsibility two things have to be considered : 
takes only one to make an attack ; if, as is the its relation to freedom of choice, and the object to 
case under existing conditions, war is the only which it is answerable ; and of Christian responsi- 
means of resisting such an attack, it becomes right bility two further matters require elucidation : the 
in tlie fullest sense, Iioweyer nnsatisfactoiy it may extended sphere of answerableness in the light of 
be os ia method of establishing justice. The mis- Christ’s teaching, and the unique attitude of Jesus 
take arises when the admission of this principle is to the human conscience. 

held to absolve men from the duty of trying to i. Besponsihility and freedom of choice . — ^With 
work out some better method for the future, or the various theories invented to explain or account 
when, with regard to the use of force in any form, for freedom (see art. FREE WILL) the religious 
it is regarded as the final solution of the problem, consciousness has little to do. Any theory which 
As against the evil-doer who refuses to obey the leaves free choice a real function of man is con- 
voice of love, force is necessary and therefore sistent udth the Christian idew, as any explana- 
right, no less for his own sake than for that of tion which would destroy its reality is out of 
others. But the ultimate purpose is not that he harmony ivith Christian experience. The pleas 
should be prevented from doing wrong, but that urged, the sanctions offered, and the rewards pro- 
be should cease to desire to do so. In all cases this mised by Jesus have no force unless men are able 
should be kept before the mind as the goaI,_and to accept or to refuse higher duties. ‘Without 
the conscience should not rest content till it is real freedom of choice there could be no real moral 


reached. 

4. Historical examples. — For examples of 
attempts to apply the principles of non-resistance 
reference must be made to the relevant artt., esp. 
Anabaptism; Doukhobors; Friends, Society 
OP ; Tolstoi. Some account of the mediseval 
sects will be found in H. C. Lea, History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages (London, 1888). 
The Waldenses held homicide to be unlawful 
under any conditions;* though sometimes pro- 
voked by persecution to break this rule, they 
generally fell an easy prey to their enemies.’ The 
Bohemian Brethren were in line with the 
Waldenses.’ In the case of the Cathari such 
tenets were connected udth theories of transmigra- 
tion ; they refused to take the life even of animals.* 

On the early Christians and their attitude to 
service in the army see especially Hamack, The 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries.^ It should be noted that the refusal to 
serve was by no means universal, and that where 
it existed it was due as much to the various com- 
pliance.s with heathen rites and unlawful practices 
required of soldiers as to a belief in the unlawful- 
ness of war joer se. Objections were felt to the 
holding of civil office no less than to service in the 
army. With regard to the whole question, what 
has been said above as to the historical conditions 
and the absence of national wars must be borne in 
mind. 

LiTERATintz. — Reference may be made to the lists of books 
piven in the artt. Just quoted, esp. Fairjrps, Socnar or; the 
subject is treated with more or less fullness in most works on 
ethics; see esp. W. E, H. Lecky, Hist, of European i I orals^, 
London, 1SS8, li. 248 IT. ; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, 
Oxford, 1907, L ch, ix. ; D. G. Ritchie, natural Kightss, Lon- 
don, 1916, p. 23S£f. ; J. Keating, ‘The Ethics of Resistance to 
Law,’ in British Keciev, i. [1913], no. 2, p. 310. War from the 
Christian point of view is discussed by J. Martinean, ‘Ripht 
of War,’ in national Duties and Other Sermons and Addresses, 
London, 1903, p. 72 fl., and J. B. Moxiey, University Sermons, 
do. 1S76, p. noil. Discussions in recent years (1914-171 hare 
been abundant, chiefly In the form of mapazine articles. Refer- 
ence may be made to C. W. Emmet, ’ War and the Ethics of 
the New ’Testament,’ and W. M. Glaxebrook, ’UTiat is a 
Christian Nation?’ both in The Paith and the War, London, 
1915; W, E. Wilson, Christ and War, do, 1913, Atonetnent 

i ' J®- ’ b- 160. » n. ii. 662. 

* io. i. 99. 5 Eng. London, 1904-05, ii. 20411. 


responsibility ; and the sense of it, if it were still 
felt, would have, like the sense of freedom, to be 
classed as an illusion’ (Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
The Metaphysic of Experience, London, 1898, iv. 
120). In His dealing with men as free agents 
Jesus acknowledged and endorsed the ordinary 
sense of responsibility. 

To the religions mind this is never, however, an 
absolute freedom ; for over, around, and ivithin 
the religious state is the immanent presence of 
God. It is a freedom within gracious boundaries, 
irithin the full tide of Dirine love and mercy. As 
the founder of a new religion, Jesus was conscious 
of the Divinepower working in His favour ; if men 
believed in Him, it was the result of the Father’s 
drawing (Jn 6") ; if He can count on the devout 
dbcipleship of some of His followers, it is because 
God has given Him these sheep (10’’); and_, if 
humble Christians credit their faith in Jesus, with- 
out peril to human responsibility, to the election 
of God, they are of the same mind ivith their 
Master (Ko S’®'”). How human freedom and the 
kindly control of God can comport together in any 
philosophical theory has not concerned the re- 
ligious, who have with extraordinary persistency 
declared both, and held them somehow reconcilable. 

Jesus further acknowledged the impoverishment 
of personal freedom by continued moral indifler- 
ence. To the Jews who boasted of Abraham as 
their father Jesus replied that their inability to 
recognize His message as a deliverance from God 
was due to their kinship uith the devil (Jn 8**). 
There is here no reference to any original difference 
in the natures of men, bnt an assertion of the 
obvious moral fact that minds debauched by low 
motives may become insensible to the attractions 
of the heavenly offer. This fatal obstacle was one 
of their oum making, and was not their misfortune 
bat their fault. Moral insensibility may not 
absolve froni responsibility. 

ii. The object to whom or to which responsibility 
is otcing. — Modem teachers have described the 
object to whom answerahleness is due as either 
oneself or one’s neighbour or one’s God ; but, as 
the enforcement of each of these spheres of duty 
lies with the conscience, the subject is really 
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responsible to conscience as the authority which 
imposes commands. For the most part Jesus 
accepted the popular Je'\\’ish sense or responsi- 
bility, which was essentially answerableness to 
God. For every idle word men shall give account 
in the day of judgment (Mt 12®®) ; the obligation to 
seek perfection rests upon men because they should 
be as their Father in heaven (5“) ; and, though 
our Lord lays dorvn strict duties to our neighbour, 
love to enemies, almsgiving to the poor, and feasts 
for the hungry, these duties are substantially obli- 
gations to God, for so men will be ‘ the children 
of the Father which is in heaven.’ All duties^ to 
neighbours clothe themselves in our Lord’s mind 
with the august authority of duties towards God. 

After the same manner He conceives obligations 
for which a man is responsible to himself — these 
are indeed duties towards God. Men owe it to 
themselves to accept the higher ideal when they 
see it. So Jesus went preaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven and summoning men to repent. Blessed- 
ness, the chief aim of ordinary life and the per- 
ennial cry of self-preservation, was to be sought, 
according to Jesus, in such states as meekness, 
poverty of spirit, and peace-making — all these, 
however, that they ‘ may be called the children of 
God.’ Kesponsibility to self may imply the sub- 
ordination of every interest to that of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; and the reason offered is, ‘ Thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven,’ i.e. with God. (Here 
again the relimous consciousness is pre-eminent, 
and responsibility for self-culture is obligation to 
God, who provides men with opportunities rich in 
moral possibility. ) 

In one word, duty to God absorbs duty to self 
and to neighbours ; for self is conceived as always 
and only properly a child of God ; and neighbours, 
whether good or bad, desirable or othenvise, are 
conceived as deserving of our benefaction because 
they are all the recipients of God’s loving-kindness 
(Mt5«). 

iiL Extended sphere of ansioerableness in the light 
of Christ's teaching, — It is the unique distinction 
of Jesus to have at once enlarged the sphere of 
responsibility and intensified the feelin" of it. 
Our Lord expanded the idea of one’s neighbour, 
who is not only the man of one’s own nation, but 
any person whom circumstance gives one an oppor- 
tunity of helping (Lk 10“'®®). With the parable of 
the Good Samaritan vanish all the artificial bound- 
aries by which men have sought to confine their 
neighbourly obligations. Among friends, again, the 
Master has included the poor, -vvliom He obliges us 
to ask to our feasts, though they cannot ask us in 
return (Lk 14“). A new set of obligations to hospi- 
tality are thus laid upon the disciples of Jesus. 
Still more wide does the horizon of responsibility 
become when He obliges us to include in our frientl- 
ship all men, friend and foe alike, those who per- 
secute us and those who despitefully use us (Mt 
5“). No man may be treated oy us othenvise than 
in love. The last acre of foreign territory is 
brought within the sphere of human obligation 
when Jesus, who expects to be taken as an example, 
announces that He came to call not the righteous, 
but sinners (Mt 9'®). Among those to whom we 
owe duties for ivhich we are answerable to God 
must be included the outcast and the degraded. So 
extensive a field of responsibility may be the despair 
of a moralist, but it is the free-chosen territory of 
the disciple of Jesus. 

Having annexed all mankind under the obliga- 
tion of love, Christ proceeds to enhance the sense of 
responsibility. Not only the outward act, but the 
inner thought has to be answered for. As well as 
for murder, so also for the angry thought from 
which murder issues, a man must hold himself 
answerable (Mt 5®®). Not only for licentious deed. 


but also for unholy imagination is there responsi- 
bility (v.®®). To offer prayer is good ; but, if popu- 
larity has been the motive, only punishment can 
follow (6®). High and insolent deeds will provoke 
a just reward ; but high thoughts are in no better 
state, for humility is a duty (18*). As a matter of 
fact, the obligation to be moral is an obligation to 
preserve the heart in purity and love, ■' for out of 
the heart are the issues of life’ (15'®). The culture 
of morality is the culture of the heart. 

Besides extending the sphere, Jesus adds a higher 
quality to moral responsibility. The idea of self- 
preservation is enhanced when the things which are 
worthy of our search are meekness, mercifulness, 
purity, and peacemaking. Indeed, the duty of 
self-culture is so described by Jesus as to include 
the lofty conception of a sacrifice of the lower 
nature — a sacrifice not only desirable but necessary 
(Mk 8“). In the same way the obligation to for- 
give enemies is enhanced. An enemy is to be for- 
given not only seven times, but ‘ until seventy times 
seven’ (Mt 18“). To an unstinted and uncalcu- 
lating forgiveness the disciples of the Master are 
bound. And, with the demand for love towards all 
men, human duty is raised to the height of Divine 
perfection. The kind of affection which Christians 
are to entertain towards each other and, by infer- 
ence, to all men is a love such as existed between 
the Father and the Son (Jn 15®). In this way 
Jesus has both extended and intensified moral 
responsibility. 

The secret of this newmoral content and new moral 
intensity must be sought in Christ’s high conception 
of God’s fatherly rmation to men. It is God’s 
loving-kindness that obliges men to seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 6®®) ; the same reason is 
given for the duty of unstinted forgiveness (18®®) ; 
a similar ground provides the obligation to a cheer- 
ful acceptance of God’s will (7") ; and the same 
tender mercy calls men to the exercise of a gracious 
and thoughtful love (Lk 7*®). God loves His 
creatures, desiring above all that they should be- 
come His children ; and in that tender, holy desire 
lies the secret of that sense of responsibility which 
Jesus has at once extended and intensified. 

With the sense of childhood in God’s family and 
in enjoyment of the Divine favour, the burden of 
responsibility, felt so heavily under all merely 
moral systems, is greatly eased. Love makes 
obligation light ; the love of God turns duty into 
pleasure. In that relation the yoke of sonship 
becomes light, and the strictest obligation easy. 
Whom Jesus makes free are free indeed (Jn 8®“). 
By turning the hearts of men to the love of God, 
Jesus at once increased the sense of responsibility 
and relieved its burden. How easily a child of God 
carries this enhanced moral obligation may be 
gathered from St. Paul’s magnificent claim of per- 
fect freedom in Ko 8. 

iv. The unique attitude of Jesus to the sense of 
human responsibility. — Jesus has somehow con- 
trived to thrust Himself in between a man and his 
conscience, or — for it is the same thing — between a 
man and his God. At the outset of His public 
career eve^ hearer recognized the moral superior- 
ity of our Lord, and felt a weighty pressure in His 
commands (Mt 7“). Nor was this authority denied 
by Jesus ; on the contrary. He emphasized His 
nght to impose new commandments. The fathers 
of Israel had given certain orders, but Jesus gave 
new ones, introducing the opposite duty with these 
words, ‘ But I say unto you ^ (5“). Passing through 
'the gamut of accepted commandments, J esus quietly 
enforced new and, in some cases, opposing responsi- 
bilities. As His public career advances, Christ 
identifies Himself more completely with the moral 
law, demanding of men an obedience such as was 
due only to. the supreme moral Governor of the 
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world. Confession of His name He describes as a 
moral obligation, for such He will confess before 
God (Lk 12®). Responsibility to Himself Jesus 
accepts as superior to any other moral obligation ; 
indeed, His word has the right of a moral impera- 
tive ; so children are, if need be, to renounce duty 
to father and mother (14“). The right to become a 
conscience to every man is fully claimed by Jesus, 
and men are invited to take upon themselves His 
yoke (Mt 11“). Indeed, Jesus may say that the 
only true good can be found in life by that man 
who yields Him such unflinebin" obedience as is 
due only to the moral law (Lk 14“). Not to obey 
Jesus, at whatever cost, is to miss being His dis- 
ciple, and that is, in Christ’s judgment, equivalent 
to moral suicide. Finally, J esus wholly identifies 
Himself with the moral law, for He makes fidelity 
to His person the supreme test of men. Describing 
the last judgment, always considered the dread 
function of God alone, Christ speaks of Himself as 
returning in glory to judge tne world, when the 
sole criterion of blessing or Condemnation will be, 
‘Ye did it unto me,’ or ‘Ye did it not unto me’ 
(Mt 25“’' **). In the whole history of the study of 
human responsibility this is a unique claim — a 
claim which was not only not resented, but openly 
and frankly recognised by men and women who 
found His authority the exact equivalent of God’s. 
In this lonely isolation Jesus stands pre-eminent in 
the record or morals. 

The Fourth Gospel presents this extraordinary 
claim in a different and more winsome light. Here 
Clrrist’s sonship irdth God is the basis of the gospel 
message ; and the moral obligation to Jesus takes 
on the familiarity and the sweetness of brotherly 
affection. Jesus does not in this Gospel so much 
demand obedience os the representative of the 
moral Governor of the world os He asks for love 
and trust in Himself os the complete manifestation 
of the heavenly Father. For obedience the warmer 
attitude of trust or faith is demanded. The story 
of the Samaritan woman is evidently told to show 
how this love to Jesus may come to birth (ch. 4). 
Honour to the person of Jesus is honour done to the 
Father (5“). The w'ill of God is conceived by Jesus 
as an obligation to believe on the Divine Son (0“). 
Judgment was passed on the Unbeliever by the very 
words which Jesus spoke, for He spoke the words of 
the Father (12*®-*’). The final appreciation of any 
man’s life is decided by his attitude to the Person 
of the Redeemer. ‘ lie that believeth not is con- 
demned already’ (3“). The crown of this high 
claim is the assurance that a friendly knowledge of 
Jesus is necessary to eternal life, i.e. to the sura of 
human blessing: ‘This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent ’ (17»). This claim for 
loviim trust, and this identification of Himself Avith 
the Father God in the Fourth Gospel, are clearly 
the brighter and more attractive equivalents for 
the unhesitating obedience and the identification 
of Himself with the Supreme moral Ruler of the 
world in the Synoptics. Towards Jesus every 
man has a duty, and on the correct sense of re- 
sponsibility to Him depends the final prize of 
life. 

LiTsnATORB.— The eubject is not treated by itself in any book 
of Christian ethics. The only books, besides Commentaries 
on the various NT passages, are Newman Smyth, CArigtian 
Ethics^, Edinburgh, 181)3, pt. ii. ch. i., ‘The Christian Con* 
science,' and H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of JesMS^ Eng. tr., 
do. 1892, sect. iii. ch. iv., ‘ Righteousness of the Members of the 
Kingdom of God* ; hut even these are only indirectly useful lor 
the subject. DAVID FyTFE. 

REST-DAYS. — See Sabbath (Primitive). 

RESURRECTION. — See EscHATOLoay, 
State of the Dead. 


RETALIATION. — ^Theterm ‘retaliation,’ as ita 
etymology indicates, means paying back in kind, 
like for like, whetlier benefits or injuries — though 
very significantly for human nature it has come to 
be used almost exclusively in the worse sense of 
returning evil for evil, blow for blow. The term 
‘ requital’ may be regarded as almost equivalent 
in connotation to ‘ retaliation ’ ; it, however, rather 
emphasizes the more friendly aspect of reciprocity, 
the returning good for good, and it may even be 
empWed to convey the notion of the return of 
good for evil, though in 1 S 1“ it is used in the 
worse sense : ‘ He hath requited me evil for good,’ 
and in Gn 60” Joseph’s brethren contemplate 
that be will requite them the evil they have 
done him. 

1 . Ethical signification. — From the ethical point 
of view, retaliation seems to interpret punishment 
as retribution ; a man’s evil-doing is to be returned 
upon his own bead ; he is to receive the just 
reward of his deeds from the injured society or 
individual as a quid pro quo. There is in this 
view an apparent appeal to that primitive idea of 
justice which contained an element of vengeance. 
The modern common theory of punishment does 
regard the infliction of punishment as a penalty 
upon wrong-doing of this nature, but judicially 
imposed, and without any element of personal 
resentment. Retaliation, however, implies the 
existence of some personal feeling, and a desire to 
balance the account with an amount of loss or 
suffering ennivalent to that inflicted. In ivarfare 
the principle of retaliation takes the form of 
meting out to an enemy like treatment to that 
which he bos practised— plunder, outrage, burning 
and destroying, etc. In this connexion its usage 
conveys only an evil import ; the ruling maxim is 
injury for injury, ‘ an eye for an eye and a tootli 
fora tooth’: wnatever methods of a hostile kind 
are adopted by one party call forth reprisals, and 
en revanche the principle of retaliation jnstiiies 
the infliction of injuries like in kind and degree to 
those which were committed. A similar connota- 
tion is implied in its application to all cases of 
rivalry, struggle, and competition ; whenever the 
action of one party exceeds the hounds of reason- 
ableness, fairplay, or good taste, it may, by creat- 
ing resentment, provoke retaliation, i.e. a like 
departure from the methods of fair and honour- 
ahlo competition. 

The problem involved in this aspect of retalia- 
tion has been raised in an acute form by tlie 
conduct of Germany in the European War — ^by 
her brutalities, murders of citizens, ruthless cruei- 
ticB, starvation of prisoners, raiding of villages, 
diffusion of disense-germs. Are these methods of 
warfare to he copied and adopted by her op- 
ponents for self-defence on the plea that it gives 
an enormous advantage to the enemy if there he 
no reprisal in kind? On ethical grounds the 
answer is that practices cruel, brutal, and abhor- 
rent to human sentiment cannot he met by retalia- 
tion in kind. \Ve may not adopt methods of war- 
fare which are condemned by the moral sense of 
the nation ns inhuman ; such proceedings can be 
countered only by the sternest and most deter- 
mined efforts to vanquish the enemy through the 
employment of every legitimate mode of warfare, 
to destroy his powers, and so render such barbari- 
ties impossible in the future. We could not hope 
to be finally successful by measures which destroyed 
our own self-respect and reduced us to the same 
level of savagery ; such a victory would be worse 
than a defeat. Our real aim in the conflict should 
be to establish such conditions as w-ill render it 
impossible for such a war ever to recur. 

2 . As a fiscal _ policy. — The operation of the 
principles of retaliation, however, finds its strongest 
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illustrations and its most significant application in 
the domain of international commerce. Here it is 
apt to arise whenever a nation sets up tariff harriers 
which obstruct international trade, with the 
avowed object of promoting certain home industries 
by tliB exclusion of foreign competition. 

The direct economic result of this fiscal policy 
is to diminish foreign trade, to stimulate the pro- 
duction at home of certain kinds of goods previ- 
ously imported, and thus to check their production 
for exportation by their foreign commercial rivals. 
Naturally this proceeding rouses a feeling of 
resentment and wrong in the countries udiose 
trade is injured, which often finds vent by calling 
into existence retaliatory tariff's. 

The retaliatory spirit is favoured by the appar- 
ently militant attitude of the protective country, 
and the cry is raised, * They strike us \yith their 
tariffs ; let us strike them hack again.’ The 
movement gains support from some who, while 
professedly believers in free trade, yet entertain 
doubts as to the advantage of what is described as 
‘ one-sided ’ free trade, lietaliation is then adopted 
either for the purpose of punishment, and to 
gratify the feeling of resentment, or with the 
deliberate aim of placing tlie offending nation in 
a position deemed favourable for compelling it to 
reduce the objectionable tariff. In either case the 
real object of trading, which is the satisfaction of 
wants by means of imports, is lost sight of, and 
the attention is riveted on exporting. The tariff 
of A checks the exports of B to A j this is regarded 
by B ns a hostile act, and one to be met with a 
retaliatory tariff, which will hit A back ; perhaps 
it may become a basis for bargaining with A and 
for inducing A to lower the tariff in some degree. 
Both countries alike in this conflict overlook the 
fundamental fact that the whole object of trading 
is to increase the power of consumption and the 
amount of enjoyment by obtaining commodities 
on the best terms ; also that exchange (whether 
home or foreign) increases this power by adding to 
the iiroductivity of labour, and eases life by enab- 
ling individuals to use their own skill and natural 
gifts to the fullest advantage. They further 
Ignore the fact tliat their own products are the 
means by which alone they can purchase the pro- 
ducts of others, and that the highest efficiency for 
both parties is attained by specialization of labour 
and the free exchange of the results of their own 
industry. The deeper analysis of the advantages 
of trading places tlie emphasis upon imports of 
desirable things, for the obtaining of which exports 
must be offered in exchange. Trading is seen to 
be thus a mutual benefit ; tlie relative superfluities 
of each country are given in exchange for the 
cheaper or more desirable products of other 
countries; and, as the exchange is voluntary, it 
will not take place unless both countries find their 
benefit therein. Protective tariffs, by limiting 
this power, lower efficiency and injure the country 
which imposes them; they administer a blow to 
its own powers of consumption. Retaliation, 
whether ns a penalty or for gaining concessions, 
means the adoption of the same tariff policy 
as is resented in the foreign country, which has 
had the eff ect of contracting mutual trade. It is 
an illogical proceeding and a delusion. For, if 
tariffs are beneficial to the nations that impose 
them, why should they ever remove them? If 
they are not beneficial, but are admitted to be an 
economic blunder, why should other nations copy 
them T And in what sense can it be profitable to 
put up barriers that are mischievous, merel3' in 
oi'der to lower them under a compact with other 
nations to do the same 7 The defence is usually 
on political grounds, but experience has fully 
demonstrated two invariable results of this tariff 


policy : (1) that, when tariffs have once been 
adopted, it is extremely difficult to remove them, 
since interests are created that are ahvays opposed 
to their reduction ; that tariff's beget tariff's is the 
lesson from every county ; (2) since tariff legisla- 
tion is deemed an unfriendly proceeding on the 
part of those who thus exclude the goods of other 
countries, it creates ill-feeling, provokes resent- 
ment, and leads to retaliation and tariff wars, 
which destroy trade, create discord, and may 
incite to other forms of strife. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retaliation is a double-edged weapon, 
recoiling upon those who use it, it has been 
employed very frequently, and bj’ most civilized 
nations. 

3. An economic fallacy. — One of the most 
cogent arguments for tlie imposition of tariffs is 
the erroneous belief that taxes may be extracted 
from foreigners by means of duties on imports. 
Even were it the fact that the exporter paid the 
duty bj- a reduction of price (which can, however, 
occur only in the very exceptional circumstance 
that the importing country possesses a market 
monopoly), n system by which two nations levy 
taxation upon eaeli other ean he only a very 
expensive and clumsy sj'stcm of raising revenue, 
and one that inevitably offends every canon of 
taxation. 

Much of the prevalent fallacy respecting inter- 
national trading rests on the mistaken supposition 
that trade is a species of gambling, in which the 
gains of one nation are invariably made at the 
expense of another. AVhen it is fully realized 
that all trade is but exchange, entered into volun- 
tarily on both sides because it is profitable, and 
further that difl'erent countries can secure a larger 
amount of enjoyment from their industrial efl'orts 
by devoting themselves more exclusively to those 
tasks in which they respectively excel, then only 
will the belief in retaliation as an instrument for 
regulating foreign trade disappear. 

4. Evils of protective tariffs. — It should be 
noticed that all tariff's of a protective character 
are n cause of great and unproductive expense : 
they involve elaborate machinery for the collec- 
tion of duties that realize little as revenue ; and, 
since they tend to call forth evasion and smuggling, 
they also call into existence other modes of expen- 
diture which are necessarily incurred to check and 
punish those offences. Further, nothing is more 
convincingly proved in connexion with protective 
tariffs than their demoralizing influence upon the 
public; they tend to become the instruments of 
persons unscrupulous in the pursuit of gain, who 
seek to employ them as means for securing 
monopolies. 

It is admitted that retaliatoiy methods do often 
lead to the adoption of commercial treaties between 
nations, which by special mutual concessions 
reduce in some degree the mischief created bj' the 
tariffs; but, inasmuch as the operation of these 
treaties is limited to certain countries, they gener- 
ally give offence to countries e.xcluded from them, 
and thereby give rise to other retaliatory tariffs 
by those nations ; the favoured nation sj’stem 
thus tends to produce different results in the two 
directions. But retaliation is by no means a 
nccessarj' antecedent to commercial treaties ; most 
countries raise some part of their public revenue 
from duties upon luxnries, imported or home- 
produced ; e.g., Britain raises revenue upon im- 
ported wines and spirits. There is scope for 
arrangements under commercial treaties to modify 
such of these duties as may he found to act in a 
peculiarly onerous manner, without entering upon 
the unprofitable field of protective duties. Thus 
retaliation or reciprocity is possible even through 
the agency of revenue duties, though it is much 
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more difficult in application, limited in scope, and 
less effective, since the objects of taxation m such 
cases are generally either luxuries or monopoly 
products. 

5. After-war relations. — The fierce conflict in 
which Germany has involved Europe by her violent 
and unprovoked attempt at conquest has for a time 
destroyed all possibility of trade relations between 
her and those whom she has made enemies. 

The question has been raised. Will trade rela- 
tions be renewed after peace ? Does not this war 
demonstrate the dangers of international trading 
and dependence upon other countries for products? 
Is it not wiser and more economic to be self-con- 
tained and independent, especially for a great 
nation with colonies which produce many neces- 
saries and are capable of constituting a large 
market for her manufactures? Shall we not 
retaliate upon Germany by refusing trade relations 
after peace has been proclaimed and rather develop 
our own resources and independence ? 

Anti-Free Traders have seized the opportunity 
to advocate this exclusiveness on the ground 
that it will be economic by developing our own 
resources, and ■u’ill enrich the country by the 
growth of many industries for whose products we 
have hitherto depended upon Germany. 

To discuss this project is to repeat the whole 
argument for free exchange, the economic advan- 
tages of which have been demonstrated. 

War is by its nature destructive, abnormal, 
wasteful j it admits of no economic justilication ; 
it is based upon hostility, and its aim is utterly 
uneconomic. If enmity and hostility between 
nations were to become the chronic relation, there 
would be no object in discussing the advantages 
of trade, for such trade could not exist. But a 
different set of conditions is created by peace. 
Well-being, progress, and development are then 
the aim. Progress demands specialization of 
faculty and resources, and implies exchange and 
mutual dependence j and it can be shown that the 
wider the area of economic relations the greater 
the economic gain. Therefore no argument against 
free trading can be deduced from a state of war. 

The only problem is how intercourse can be 
renewed after the war with a nation which has 
committed such ctoss offences against civilization 
and morality. It is conceivaWe that Britons 
might decline trade relations with a nation guilty 
of such depraWty on moral grounds and from a 
feeling of resentment. This is a different motive 
from that which demands that trade with Gerraan3' 
should be checked in the economic interests of 
Great Britain. Any limitations of free exchange 
must be a reduction of economic advantage and a 
loss ; but individuals and nations may be willing 
to suffer loss for conscience’ sake. Increase of 
trade is not the only aspiration of nations, or 
indeed the highest ; its benefits stand after those 
of morality. Economic advantages, however, tend 
on the whole to peaceful relations among nations 
who wish for mutual peace and prosperity. While, 
therefore, the bitter feelings created by German 
methods of war remain, they will be an impedi- 
ment to renewed trade relations, and thus may 
favour the views of protectionists ; this does not 
demonstrate the economic desiraWlity of fiscal 
retaliation ; it illustrates the bitterness and dis- 
trust created by German aims and methods. 
When peace is assured and time shall have modi- 
fied these bitter feelings, the advantages of inter- 
trading will assert themselves. Free trading is 
both a result and a cause of friendly relations ; it 
postulates peace and makes for peace. But men 
will often sacrifice profit rather than deal with 
those whom they distrust. 

6. It is almost superfluous to add that retalia- 


tion in the rarer and nobler form of reciprocity in 
good works can result only in mutual benefit and 
esteem, whether between individuals or between 
nations; it tends to the creation of an entente 
cordiale, which is a source of confidence, goodwill, 
and happiness, and is a state productive of moral 
and material well-being to all whom it embraces. 

LirziUTURE. — Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Ifature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, London, 1776, bk. v, ch. 2 ; 

F. H. F. [Baron] Farrer, Free Trade v. Fair Trade*, do. 1837 ; 
H. Sidgwick, The Principles of Political Economy^, do. 1001 ; 
C. F. Bastable, The Commerce of Nations, do. 1892, The 
Theory of International Trade*, do. 1903; J. S. Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, do. 1893-1901, Hi. 364 ; W. 
Smart, The Return to Protection, do. 1904 ; Report of the Pro- 
eeedings of the Jnfemaliona/ ^ee Trade Congress, August, 
290S, do. 1903 ; J. M. Robertson, Trade and Tariffs, do. 1903 ; 

G. Arraitage* Smith, The Free-Trade Movement and tU 
'Results'^, do. 1903 ; T. [Earl] Brassey, Sixty Years of Progress 
and the New Fiscal Policy, do. 1900 ; Franklin Pierce, The 
Tariff and Trusts, New York, 1907; Brassey, Seventy 
Years of Progress under Free Trade, London, 1914. 

G. AllMITAGE-SmTH. 

RETREATS. — ^The o^ect of a retreat is that 
a soul in solitude with God may learn more of 
His being and truth and 'Nvill, and may become 
more completely dedicated to Him and His ser\uce. 
Some efiect has been given to the underlying 
principle in many forms of religion. There are 
instances both in the OT and in the NT. Retire- 
ment» with its opportunities for prayer to God, 
was used bv Moses, Elijah, St. John the Baptist, 
our Lord Himself, and probably by St. Paul in 
Arabia. In the early Church and in the Middle 
Ages the advantages of solitude for communing 
with God were abundantly recognized. But the 
systematization of retreats and the organization 
of them as carefully arranged aids to spiritual life 
are among the religious practices which are due to 
the Counter-Reformation. The beginning was in 
the method described in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Loyola [q.v,). 

The plan of the Exercises contemplates a period of four weeks, 
the word * week ' Indicalinsf not necessarily seven da^'s but such 
a time as may be needed for the course of meditatiooB in con* 
sideration of the spiritual faculties and condition of the person 
making the retreat. The plan contains a scheme for the dis* 
posal of lime and rules for occupations and prayer. The medi* 
tations for the first week, after defining the end of man to be 
the service of God and the attainment of salvation in this 
service, are on sin as seen in the sin of the angels, of Adam and 
Eve, of the retreatant himself; on bell; on death; on the last 
judgment. The meditations for the second week are on the 
Incarnation and the events of our Lord's earthly life as far as 
Palm Sunday and the preaching in the Temple. Those for the 
third week are on the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, 
the Arrest, the Trial and Condemnation, the Crucifixion and 
Death, the Burial. Those for the fourth week are on the 
Resurreoilon, the Appearances after the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. 'The series for the first week concerns the Purgative 
Way, the object of w'hlch Is to Increase hatred of sin and to 
deepen penitence. Those for the second and third weeks con- 
cern the Illuminative Way, and the object is to set before the 
soul the example of Christ and to lead it to closer imitation of 
Him. That for the fourth week concerns the Unitive Way, 
which has os its aim to bring the soul into closer union with Go^ 
An important place is filled in the second week by the considera- 
tion of the two standards under which man has the choice of 
enlisting — the first that of Christ, the other that of the devil— 
and of the three classes of (1) those who are reluctant to bear 
the consequences of following Christ and desire to }>os^one the 
sacrifices which are involved, (2) those in w’bose desire to follow 
there still are reserves, and (3) those who are prepared at once 
to make all the surrenders which the following of Him may 
require. The director is instructed to vary the details and the 
proportion in tlie use of the Exercises accor&ng to the capacities 
and the needs of the person using them. 

In the system founded hy St. Irniatins Loyola a 
retreat of thirty daj’s spent in silence and prayer 
with meditations on the Exercises was a preliminary 
to entrance into the Society of Jesus ; a retreat of 
eiglit days similarly based on the Exercises became 
a yearly custom in the Society ; and retreats were 
conducted in houses of the Societj' for others 
than its members. Followiu" the example of St. 
Ignatius, many leaders in religious life promoted 
retreats for clergy and the laitj’, men ana women. 
Notable among these were St. Charles Borromeo, 
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St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Pierre 
de BSrulIe, and Jean Jacques Olier. During the 
17th cent, the use of retre-ats spread rapidly through- 
out the Roman Catholic Church. In the closing 
years of the 19th cent, and the early years of the 
20th a great development took place, beginning in 
France and extending thence to Belgium, Holland, 
England, and elsewhere, by which retreats, from 
having been for the most part confined to clergy or 
lay people of special devotion or passing through 
some special crisis in life, came to be e.xtended to 
large multitudes and especially to men and boys, 
women and girls, of the working classes. These 
have naturally been of a less severe character 
than the earlier retreats, lasting for a shorter 
time, such as three days or one day, with times 
for conversation and recreation aIIowed._ ' 

Retreats of a definite character were introduced 
into the Church of England soon after the middle 
of the 19th century. In Feb. 1856 a retreat for 
clergy, lasting from Monday to Saturday in one 
week, was held at Chislehnrst under the auspices 
of the Society of the Holy Cross. In July 1856 a 
retreat for clergy, lasting for the same time, was 
held in E. B. Pusey’s house at Oxford. An 
element in both these retreats was that, in 
addition to their devotional setting and prac- 
tices, there were conferences on theological and 
spiritual subjects. One result of the Oxford 
Movement (g.v.) was that many clergy and some 
devout laymen and women formed the practiee 
of making a retreat from time to time. The 
general features of these retreats were taken 
from those customary in the Church of Rome. 
In many cases they have lasted for three or 
four days; there have been two or three or four 
addresses on each day ; silence has been presen-cd 
throughout ; the time has been devoted to prayer 
and communion with God. Much work in pro- 
moting such retreats was due to the Society of St. 
John tlie Evangelist at Cowley and its first superior, 
R. M. Benson, and to the English sisterhoods. 
Retreats for business men from Saturday night 
to Monday morning have long been a prominent 
part of the work of the St. Paul’s Lecture Society 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the 20th cent, many 
retreats and devotional gatherings or conventions 
bearing some resemblance to retreats have been 
organized on a under scale. 

In the last few years the meetings for spiritual 
help and edification which have long been customary 
among Nonconformists have in some cases assumed 
a form more like that of a retreat, though usually 
without the continuous silence and with discussions 
or conferences forming part. There have been 
instances of these among the Vesleyans, the 
B;mtists, and the Congregationaiists. 

Experience has sho^^nl the high practical value 
of retreats in their inSuence on spintual life. The 
present tendency is largely to extend their sphere 
and to lessen their intensity. Obviously there is 
need of great differences as to their length and as 
to the degree of completeness which is to be ob- 
served in the withdrawal from the world and its 
ordinary occupations which is their most distinctive 
feature. The severity which may be most valuable 
for those called to special kinds of life, and for 
those far advanced in theuse of prayer, would only 
be crippling to manj’ of those living an ordinary 
life in the world or to the young. But it is essential 
that the more complete and severe retreats should 
be maintained for those for whom they are suit- 
able; and the special point of a retreat is lost 
unless the devotion in it is sustained and em- 
^^ered by continued solitude of the soul with 

Literitubb. — P. Debuchy, artt. 'Retreats’ and *Spmtual 
Exercises of Saint Ipnatius,’ in CE xii. 70^797, xir. 224-229; 


St. I^atins Loyola, Spiritual Exfrtises, many edd. — e.y., 
Thg Spiritual Ezdrciset of SL Jgnatiiu Loyola (Spanish and 
EncHsh Tsith commontary), ed, J. Rickaby, London, 1915 ; A. 
Beilccins, J/fdnf/a Aicaros,*Mun8teri. W.,1S46 ; T.T. Carter, 
art. ‘ Retreats, ’ in Ths Church and Ih* TTorld, 3rd eer. (1SC3J, 
reprinted in his Ettreatt vrith EotfS of Addretta, London, 
1893 ; R. W. Randall, preface In his A ddTt*ti% end i/cditoti^nr 
for a Estreat, do. 1S90 ; W, C. E, Newbolt, Quut Days and 
Retreats, do. 1894 ; A Handbook in Eetreat, by members of the 
Community of St. Margaret's. East Grinstead, with preface by 
G. Body, Oxford, 1905 ; H. S. Lunn, Eetreats for th* SotU, 
London, 1913; G. Plater, Retreats for the People, do. 1913; 
R. Schofield (ed.! Retreats, thrir Value, Organisation, and 
Groteth, do. 1915 ; H. MtiUer, L«s Origines de la Compagnie de 
Jista, Paris, 1S9S. DaRWELL STONE. 

RETRIBUTION. — See Rewards and Punish- 
ments, Eschatology. 

REUCHLIN. — Johannes Reuchlin (Capnio)’ 
was a pioneer and a leader of the humanist move- 
ment_ in the early stages of the Renabsance, 
especially as regards the study of Hebrew. He 
was a man of varied gifts, interests, and activities 
— a striking and attractive personality. He was 
an accomplished scholar and teacher of Classics 
and Hebrew, and ■wrote important works on these 
subjects ; he was a professional la's\yer and held 
appointments as a judge ; he was a man of affairs 
and acted as confidential adviser and agent of some 
of the leading German princes. 

I. Scholar and legalist. — Rencblin’s career may 
be briefly sketched as follows : 

He waa bom el Pforihclm in Baden, 22nd Feb. 1455; hit 
father w*as en oClcial of the I>omimcan monastery there; hi* 
Litin studies in the monosteri’ school laid the foundation of 
his classical !«jiolarship. After a brief stay at the University 
of Freiburg, he was appointe<l In 1470 companion and tutor to 
Frederick, son of the JLarkjn^f Charles i., of Baden, and accom 
moled his pupil to the University of Paris. Here he beptn 
Greek', was a pupil of John h Laplde, and made the acquaint- 
an« of Rudolf Apricola. In 1474 he went to the University of 
Basel, where he took hit B.A. in 1475 and his M, A. in 1477. He 
studied Greek under Andronicus Kontoblskas, had relations 
with Sebastian Brant and John Wessel, and bejran his career as 
a public teacher by lecturinr on the Greek UoEruare and on 
Anstotle in the oripnaL He then returned to Paris for a while, 
and read Greek with Oeorg-e Hieronymus. Kext he adoptea 
hw as a profession, and studied at the University of Orleans in 
147S-79, taking his LL.D. in the latter year, and maintaining: 
himself by teaching: Greek and Latin. In 1431 he was made 
licentiate of laws at the University of PoIUera. 

He now went to Tubinpen, intending to become a lecturer 
there, but, on the inviution of (Toant Eberhardof Wurttemberp, 
he became confidential fecretery and apent to that prince. 
From this point till 1520 — us, till towards the close of his life — 
ha continued in such employment and in the pursuit of the 
lepal profession as advocate or Judpe. In 14M he became 
doctor of lawe. He remained with Eberhard at Stutts:art till the 
death of the latter in 14Pd, Renchlin's marria^ may probably 
be placed early in this period ; he had no children, but was 
creatly attached tohis eister’s prandson, ilelanchthoa. In 1518 
be recommended llelanchthon to a post at IMttenbcrp, and so 
brought him Into connexion with Luther. Later, however, 
Reucblin'i attitude towards Luther was unsympathetic. 

Hispoliiicscl and lepal duties did not prevent Reuchlin from 
conUnuing: his work &s a acholar. Indera, his Journeys in the 
8er>’ice of his patrons pave him fresh opportunities of study and 
broupht him into contact with many of the most distlnpuisbed 
leaders Of literature and leaminp. In company, first with 
Eberhard in l«81->82, then with a son of that prince in 1490, he 
twice visited both Florence and Rome, came under the infiaenca 
of the brilliant scholars of the Medicean Academy and especi- 
ally of Pico della Mlrandola, and profited by the leaminp of the 
Greeks, John Arpj'ropulos and Demetrius Chalkondylas. From 
about 14S5 he xvtis busy stndrinp Hebrew ; in 1492 he went on a 
mission to the Emperor Frederick at Linz, who conferred on him 
a patent of nobility. On this and on a later visit to the imperial 
court he studied Hebrew with a court physician, a learned 
Jew, Jacob ben Jehiel Loans, and utDizea his newly-acqmred 
knowledpe to study the Kabbala; later, while risitinpRome in 
1493, he \\*as indebted for further Instruc^on in Hebrew to the 
Jew, Obadiah Sfomo. 

On the death of his patron in 1496 Reuchlin lost the favoui of 
the court of Wurttemberp. He removed to Heidelberp, and 
eventually entered the service of the Elector Philip, A revolu- 
tion in 149S broupht him back to Wurttemberp, where he held 
an important Judpeship till 151^ when he pave up this office, 
and devoted himself to scholarship for the remainder of his life, 
havinp his home in the neipbbourhood of Stuttpart— except 
that in 1520 he was Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Icpolstadt 


1 'Capnio,* as an alternative name, was Gr^dzed from 
•Reuchlin,* after the fashion of the times ; it did not, however, 
supersede the oripinal, as * Melanchthon * did 'Schwartzerd.* 
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oncitr the auiplets of William, Date of Eararhi, and in the 
winter of liSl-O: he lectured atTuhin jen. In the early rummer 
of 15“ he died at Bad Liebecxeil, whither he had gone for his 
health. 

2 . The Reuchlin controversy. — Unfortunately 
the last years of Bcnclilin’s life, from 1509, were 
harassed bv the famous controversy which is named 
after him, 'but in which he was involved without 
any fault or desire of his otvn. A converted Jew, 
Johann Pfclferkom of Cologne, anxions_ for the 
conversion of his fellow-countrymen, initiated n 
movement to deprive the Jews of all their books 
e.vcept the OX. He asked Keuchlin for his 
support, but was refused ; a little later the 
emperor Maximilian instructed the archbishop of 
Maint to form a commission of scholars, including 
Keuchlin, to report upon the matter. 

Eventually the arclihisliop obtained written 
opinions from the members of the commission ; 
most of them were favourable to PfelTerkom, but 
Keuchlin was adverse. A bitter controversy arose, 
adorned with the usual personalities. The two 
antagonists mutually accused each other of here^ 
and appealed to the emperor, the pope, the nni- 
vcrsities, and other authorities. The universities 
condemned Reuchlin ; the emperor end the pope 
sought to mediate ; Reuchlin was warmljr sup- 
ported by the humanists in the Epistola Obscur- 
pnim Virorum (Tubingen, 1614-17) and in other 
writings. He had also the enthusiastic support of 
Luther and Karlstadt. The dispute took the shape 
of formal litigation, which continued with varying 
fortunes till 1,520. Decisions were given in favour 
of Reuchlin at Rome in 1516 and at Frankfort in 
1520 : the former finding was quashed, the latter 
reversed by the pope. In 1517 Lntlier had pub- 
lished his 'theses, and thus his support was dis- 
astrous for Reuchlin. In the rising storm caused 
by Luther's agitation, however, the minor contro- 
versy was lost sight of, and the veteran scholar j 
was left in peace for his few remaining days. ! 

3 . Chief works. — Reuchlin’s more important 
works may be classified ns follows ; 

(а) Linjuutic, — A Latin dictionary, Vocabulariut Br9v<^ 

25 editioni bttweca 1476 and 16W ; dr iZudfmmtu 
Uelraicitf a Hebrew luicon and crazntoar, Urtt pabllsbed in 
150G. 

(б) ifyrtir.— X)« FVrbe de A.rU Cahhclistica 

(1617), which attempt to extend the Jewish theosophy of the 
Kabila to Clirislianity and to appl)* it in Uie interests of apolo* 
pellca.! These worka nre mere literary curiosiUeSi and have no 
7 >ennanent value. Waite believes that Reuchlin *waa the first 
to point out that the Hebrew name of Jesus waa formed of the 
consonants of Jchovah«*rm* with the addition of the third 
Utter Shin m rrrrj’— i.e. Jehoshuah. Re quotes a larje number 
of post-Zobaric wrllere on Kaballim,' - 

(e) C<m(n?rem'af.— llalnly in connexion with the polemic 
apainst I’fcfferkom and the Dominican?, especially AtifrnipiVyrZ 
(1511), which Includes hU report to the archbishop of Colotnie 
on the question of the confiscation of Jewwh literature. Pfeffer- 
kom had prevloHily written (1507), a (airly 

moderate discussion of the Jew, and Jlandfpir^tl tcidarund 
gf^en die Judm (1511), an attack on Reuchlin. 

(d) VaKoiie. — A pamphlet. Liber Congetiorwn de Arte 
Predieandit inentlonw by E. C. Achells* as a pioneer work In 
modem homiletice ; two Latin comedies, iSrrpiui and Uenno, 
In the etjie of Terence, 

4 . Services to Hebrew and Greek learning’. — 
The chief importance of Reuchlin for the history 
of religion lies in the services that ho rendered to 
tho studj' of Hebrew and in the fact that he bore 
tlie bnint of the first great controversy between 
the Imnianists and the obscurantists ; these two 
features of his work were closely connected, hut it 
is convenient to treat them separately. 

Since the time of Jerome Hebrew learning had 
bccn_ rare among Western Christians, though it 
nourished among the Jews, hut there occa.sionally 
appeared Christian scholars, especially converts 
from Judaism, who were proficient in Hebrew. 

I It- C. Jibb, In Cnm5ri£f<?s J/odem History^ i. STC. 

s .V, E. WaUe, The Secret Dxtrine in Jrrael, London, 1013, 

r. 6.. 

3 Tjehrh. derpmlt. Thectc^e, ISOS, li. 101. 


The most distinguished among the immediate pre- 
decessors of Reuchlin -were John M'essel (1420^9) 
and Pico della Jlirandola (1403-94). Keuchlin 
owed much to tlieir influence. Bnt be himself 
was the ‘ Father of Hebrew philology amongst 
Christians.’* His de Eudimentis H^raicit was 
rightly characterized by Melanclitlion ns entit- 
ling its author to the highest praise from the 
Church and from all posterity, i.e. as an epoch- 
making book. 

But Kenchlin’s zeal for Hebrew learning had 
effects far wider than its immediate objects ; nor 
was his influence confined to such studies. He did 
much to promote the study of Greek, and even in 
bis early days at Basel his activity provoked the 
hostility of obscurantists, who objected to the 
language ns impious and schismatic — t.e. that of the 
Eastern Church. The controversy ns to Hebrew 
literature involved questions that are permanently 
crucial for religion. Here, as often since, matters 
that primarilj’ concerned the OT provided a field 
of battle on which larger issues were fought out. 
In supporting Reuchlin, the humanists were main- 
taining the freedom of thought and learning 
against the obscurantist demand that nothing 
should be tan^lit or published that they chose to 
consider at variance with traditional orthodoxy — 
that the ignorance of the dark ages and of tho 
nninstructed multitude should determine how far 
scholarship should be tolerated. As A. Duff says, 

'Craetx ii not wrong when he counts his fellow Jew, ss largely 
rcxponiible lor the Relormition. He writes (HixL c/ the Jrtrf, 
Eor. tr., London, l£01-92, iv. 452): “The Talmud Indirectly 
hada share In the awakenln;? of these slumbering: forces 
(In Germany). Vie can boldly assert that the war for and 
against the Talmud [wherein Reuchlin was its champion) 
aroused German consciousness, and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation, as well os other efforts, would 
have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps would nercr 
bave been bom at all," * » 

LrrxRATTTRE.— L. Gclffcr* */oh(jnn Jieuehlin, tetn Lehen und 
trine JTerle, Lelpiic, 1S71; G. Kawerau, art. ‘Reuchlin’ In 
; F. Blcek, fntrod, to the OT, Eng. tr., London, 1SQ9, 1. 
121-129; H, Hallam, /nfrod. to the Literature of A’urope, do. 
1872, pt L ch. Hi. pp. 65f.. Wff.. 124, ch. Iv. p. 63; The Cam- 
bridge ifodem UuU,\. ('The Renaissance,’ Cambridge, 1902X 
672fl., C05 ff., 637, 634, ii. (‘The Reforraotlon,’do. 1003), 32, 695 ff. 

\V. H. Ben^xett. 

REVELATION.— 1. What is the meaning of 
revelation? — ^The word stands either (a) for the 
process by which God makes known to man the 
truth which he requires, or (6) for the body of 
truth which God has made known. Revelation 
presupposes the existence both of a living God, 
able and willing to bestow it, and of intelligent 
beings, able to receive and to make use of it. 
Tims, though revelation, as will presently bo seen, 
is God’s gilt to the world, to know it as revelation 
belongs to theists alone. 

2 . How docs man’s need of revelation come to 
be felt ? — It is felt in face of the practical problems 
which life presents to him. Man is essentially a 
religious being, but his desire for union and com- 
munion with Ills god is in close connexion with his 
practical needs. Just ns ho desires to make use 
of a power greater than his own, so he desires to 
make use of a knowledge greater than his own. 
Much that he desires to know he finds himself 
unable to discover, and he turns to his god to seek 
from him the knowledge which he requires. So it 
was in the early daj-s of Hebrew history. Saul, 
seelring his father’s asses, David, uncertain as to 
the intentions of the men of Keilah, Abab, anxious 
os to the issue of the coming campaign, alike 
turned to the seer or the diviner to learn that 
which they could not themselves discover (1 S 9‘ 
i 23“, 1 K 22*). Moreover, even when the know- 
ledge which man desires is the knowledge of the 

I Blcek, Intfr>d. to the OT, L 125 ; Vi, Gcoenlus, Uebrne 
Cmmmar, ed. E. Kautiach, Lclpxlr, 1SS3, ^g. tr., OxfonJ, 
XSOS.p.eo. » 4.* 

^ Hi*:, r/ OT Critieitvx, Ixndon, 1910, p. W. 
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'ivill of hU god, liis purpose in seeking for it is 
at first equally practical. Believing that such 
material blessings as an abundant harvest and 
victory in var are dependent upon good relations 
with his god, he desires to know what his god 
requires of him in order that those good relations 
may continue, if they e.vist, or he restored, if 
they have been interrupted (cf., e.g., 2 S 2F). 
Mraitive man desiies neither truth for the sake 
of truth nor righteousness for the sake of righteous- 
ness ; he desires both because, for practical ends, he 
desires the favour of his god. Now it is important 
to observe the practical character of the desire 
for revelation, because it continues almost un- 
altered throughout human history. Men are 
made to ‘seek God,’ and ‘feel after him,’ like 
children feeling for their parents in the night 
(Ac 17”), because they are made dependent upon 
God and unable to do without Him. .4s, in the 
long course of history, men have risen to higher 
things, far deeper needs than those of which the 
savage is conscious have come into view. Though 
the old selfish desire for supernatural information 
still remains to-day, and is ministered to by the 
palmist and the crystal -gazer, it is for nobler ends 
that the best men now desire revelation. What 
they feel is the mystery of the world and the con- 
tractictions of their own nature, the mysteries of 
sin and sorrow and pain and death. They desire 
to know God and His purpose, that they ma 3 ' 
understand their life and the use which they 
should make of it. But even here the desire for 
revelation is still mainly practical. Truth for 
truth’s sake may be the watchword of the scholar, 
but truth for life’s sake is the watchword of the 
ordinary man. He cannot say, with Browning’s 
Grammarian, ‘ Actual life comes ne.vt.’ His actual 
life is being lived now, and he needs revelation 
that he may know how to live it. 

3 . Is such revelation possible or verifiable? — This 
is a question which haunts the minds of many who 
desire it. How can the secret of the universe — so 
vast in space and time — be made known to the 
minds of men ! The eye can see onlj’ what it 
brings with it the power of seeing. Is it possible 
that any conception of God and His ways which 
our minds can gr.asp can correspond to the 
reality ! To this dillicult}’ there are two answers 
to be made, (a) To denj' that God can be known 
is not merely to take a low \dew of our own 
nature ; it is, in fact, also to take a low view of 
His. It is to deny to Him the power of self- 
revelation, and with it the power of intluence 
which self-revelation brings. No one claims to 
know God perfectlj- ; indeed, it is in the unfathom- 
ability of His nature that we find one great source 
of our reverence for Him. Our knowledge of God 
is at best a theologia viaiorum, not a Iheologia 
bmiorum. But our knowledge of God may none 
the less be true, as far as it goes, and be capable 
of a growth to which no limit can be set. Our 
instinctive longing after God is itself a prophecy 
of its satisfaction ; God ‘ creates the love to reward 
the love ’ ; we can hardly believe that the instinct 
would have survived, had it not been in touch with 
reality, (b) The question whether .anything c.an 
be knorni must be decided, as Bacon saj’s, not by 
arguing, but by trying. Religion starts with the 
assumption that (3od is to be knomi, .as science 
starts with the assumption that the world is to be 
known, and both are ultim.atelj’ justified by the 
fruitfulness of the results obtained. Of course it 
is always possible to suggest that our apparent 
knowledge may not be real knowledge, since it is 
necessaril 3 ' relative to the mind which claims it. 
But, if we reject such scepticism in the sphere of 
physics, we ought also to reject it in the sphere of 
religion. The instinct of the mind is to believe 


itself in touch with reality, and there is no reason 
for setting this instinct aside. The true verifica- 
tion of knowledge lies in the practical use which 
we are able to make of it. The claim to know God 
is made now, as of old, b 3 ’ a multitude of the sanest 
and best of mankind, and the 3 - ascribe to this 
knowledge all that is best in their life and 
activity. If the knowledge of God is increasingly 
fruitful in power and joy and goodness, we need 
no other proof of its realit 3 -. Though we see God 
but ‘in a mirror,’ the mirror does not obscure the 
outlines of His features ; though we know Him 
but ‘ in a riddle,’ the riddle is one that His Spirit 
enables us to interpret (cf. I Co 2^* 13’^). 

4 . How can revelation be given to us? — No 
a priori answer should be given to this question. 
Rather it should be asked. How has revelation 
actually been given! All knowledge rests upon 
experience — our own or the garnered experience 
of other men. But no limit can be set to the 
possibilities of experience, nor can we know in 
advance of what methods God may make use. 
The dream, the vision, the oracle, the beauty and 
order of the world, the course of human history, 
the highest types of human character, the voice of 
reason and of conscience, the dialectics of the 
philosopher, and the intuition of the saint — all may 
be ‘alike good ’in varying stages of human develop- 
ment. * There is one river of truth, which receives 
tributaries from every side.’ Serious loss ma 3 ' 
arise from drawing too strong a contrast between 
one kind of experience and another, and attaching 
importance to one to the exclusion of another. 

'Thus (a) no valid distinction can be draii-n be- 
tween subjective and objective experience, since all 
experience contains both subjective and objective 
elements. On the one hand, the mind can discover 
nothing by its own activity ; indeed, apart from 
the material given to it, there could be no activity 
of the mind at all. The effort of the mystic to 
empty his mind of all its existing content is but 
an etibrt to m.ake room for a new content, which 
he looks to God directly to bestow. The pageant 
of nature and of history, on the other hand, 
objective as it is, derives all its meaning from the 
interpretation which the mind gives to it. Though 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God’ (Ps 19^), 
they declare it only to the mind of man ; the cow 
in her pasture sees the same spectacle, and makes 
nothing of it. 

Nor ( 6 ) can any valid distinction be draivn 
between discovery and revelation. Experience 
may indeed come sought or unsought. But no 
revelation can be received without attention being 
paid to it, nor would the effort to attain truth be 
successful, unless the one Source of truth were 
willing to reward it. Indeed, as we have already 
seen, our impulse to seek itself presupposes God’s 
willingness to be found. 

Once more, (c) there is no valid distinction to be 
drawn between natural and revealed religion. 
Strictly speaking, what is revealed is not religion 
but truth. But this contrast is besides doubly 
misleading, since it suggests both that there is a 
religion possible which does not rest upon revela- 
tion and that the higher .means of revelation are 
in some wa 3 ’ less natural than the lower. Both 
these suggestions are false. The witness borne to 
God by the world, by human history, and by the 
nature of man is none the less God-given because 
it is in large me.asure common to all (cf. Ac 14”, 
Ro !’*■”), while the highest revelation which the 
Bible records is in the best sense natural. If it is 
natural for God to be revealed in human history 
as a whole, so is it for Him to be specially 
revealed in the history of the people brought 
nearest to Him, and, above all, in the history and 
experience of His Son. If it is natural that the 
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consciousness of nil should witness to God, so is it 
that a more abundant witness should be borne by 
the consciousness of the Soul that knew no sin. 
Indeed, the supposed ‘natural’ basis of religion is 
inseparable from the basis which, in distinction 
from it. is described as ‘revealed.’ The world of 
nature and of history is a world in which the Lord, 
and the Church both before and after His coming, 
have been prominent actors, and human conscious- 
ness is only seen at its highest in the consciousness 
of the Lorf. Thus it is that ‘ natural religion ’ 
ever maintains but a precarious existence when 
‘revesded religion’ is repudiated. The Hebrews 
had come to know God through their national 
experience long before they recognized that the 
heavens declared His glorj’, and it is ever those 
to-day who have seen ‘the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4®) that most easily 
recognize and interpret His action in nature and 
in history. 

Are there, then, any real distinctions to be 
borne in mind, as we consider the subject before 
ns? There is one of the greatest importance 
— the distinction between the divine revelation 
itself and the human recognition and acceptance 
of it. All revelation ultimately depends npon the 
will of God. But its effectiveness does not depend 
npon God’s will alone ; man has his part to play 
in seeking after it, in preparing himself for it, in 
welcoming it, in yielding himself to it. It is on 
the reality and interplay of these two elements 
that tlie acquisition of truth depends both for the 
race and for the individual. Neither can be 
ignored without misunderstandinj; the whole. 
'Tlins (a) the initiative is always Gocf’s. It belongs 
to God to reveal Himself when and how He will. 
If He reveals Himself to one nation more fully 
than to another, and to one person more fully than 
to another, that belongs to God’s ‘ management of 
His household ’ (Eph 1 '®) ; we cannot, in view of 
the facts of history, ascribe it altogether to a 
special responsiveness in those for the time speci- 
ally favoured. It was not for lack of trying that 
‘in the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God’ (1 Co H*), nor was it as 
the reward of a great spiritual effort on the part 
of Israel as a nation that God was specially revealed 
to it. So the prophets and the Lord of the 
prophets ever declare : ‘ I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and understanding, and 
didst reveal them unto babes : yea, Father, for 
so it was well-pleasing in thy sight’ (Mt 11 “'-). 
This is not to say that God’s action is arbitrary, 
or that we may not seek to understand it, so far as 
we ma 5 ’. It is only to say that God’s action depends 
npon God’s will, not in contrast with His wisdom 
(for there can be no such contrast), but in contrast 
with human effort and desert. But ( 6 ) to say this 
is in no wise to deny the importance of human effort 
and response. Though it is for God to bestow the 
light, it is for man to open his eyes and ears to 
that measure of revelation which bv the divine 
good pleasure is vouchsafed to him. It is ‘ he that 
hath cars to hear’ that will hear, and to him that 
hath that more will be given (Mt 13’’“). It is not 
merely that effort and attention are required for 
the attainment of any knowledge ; there is more 
than tills. ‘Things human must be known to be 
loved,’ says Pascal ; ‘ things divine must be loved 
to be known.’ All revelation of character demands 
a certain power of appreciation in those to whom 
the revelation is made. ‘The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him’ (Ps 25”), and ‘every 
one that doeth ill h.ateth the light, and coraeth not 
to the light, lest his works should be reproved ’ 
(Jn 3”). _ Moreover, there is another fact, which 
is hero important. As we shall presently see. 


divine revelation without needs ever to be supple- 
mented bj’ divine inspiration within ; and, though 
revelation may fall, like the rain, upon the evil 
and the good, with inspiration it is not so. Now 
it is upon these two facts taken together — the 
good pleasure of God and the response of man — 
that the course of revelation has depended. God 
has spoken as He has seen well to speak, but also 
‘as men were able to hear it’ (Mk 4**). He has 
spoken ‘ by divers portions and in divers manners ’ 
(He 1'), not only because it is His way to proceed 
step by step, but also because different portions of 
the one truth were needed, or could alone be 
received, by those to whom the revelation was 
given. Israel in the days of Amos needed the 
revelation of the divine justice, and in the days of 
Hosea the revelation of the divine love ; and God 
sent eaeh revelation at its appropriate time. But 
it is surely also trvie that Amos was incapable of 
receiving the message entrusted to Hosea, and 
Hosea incapable of recei^■ing the mess-age entrusted 
to Amos. The knowledge of God, like all know- 
ledge, is at first confined to the few, and bestowed 
by methods by which only the few can be reached. 
But each element of trutli, though it may at first 
be received in isolation, is consistent with each 
other element j and, when the fuller revelation is 
given, the fragments fall, each into its true place, 
and throw light upon one another. 

Accommodation In revelation. — It Is precisely’ the fact 
that revelation is bestowed according to our capacity for 
receiving it that should give us confidence in its reality. Ail 
communication between a higher and & lower mind demands a 
certain accommodation. The teachinir which a parent gives to 
a child must be expressed in the child's language, and must 
attach itself to the child's thought and experience. A wise 
parent will not attempt to tell his child all that he knows, nor 
will he try at once to correct all the child’s errors, or hinder the 
exercise of his imagination. But such accomniodatJon does not 
in any way mislead the child. Its whole purpose is to convey 
a$ clearly as possible sneb truth as he immediately needs, ^vith- 
out confusing his mind with extraneous matter. When, 
after a birth in the family, a child is told that God has sent him 
a new little brother, he is told both what is entirely true and 
exactly what be needs to know for the guidance of his own 
thought and conduct. No doubt the child will picture the 
arrival of the gilt in his own way ; be may even, in passing on 
to another what he has been told, fail to distingnisb between 
what he has been told and the way in which he has pictured it. 
But all this is quite unimportant, ^liat he has been told is the 
truth, and no subsequent enlargement of his knowledge will at 
all afTcct it ; rather, it will lead the child to admire the more 
the wisdom and the love which told him just so much and no 
more. Now so it is with divine revelation. It is \risely accom* 
modated to human capacity; it does not correct all errors at 
once or check the action of the imagination. The prophets, 

; «.£!., conceive of the divine kingdom of the future according to 
their hearts* desire, and think of it as far nearer than it has 
proved to be. But fuller revelation would have confused rather 
than enlightened them ; it would have deprived the truth con* 

1 veyed of its practical power. What we see is the wise Father 
I at work, and our recognition of His method gives us but the 
I greater confidence in the realitv of His desire to reveal. 

Now It is bei-e that we find the solution of n difficulty which 
is found by some in the Gospel story. Our Lord always speaks 
I as if He shared the beliefs of His contemporaries on such matters 
! ts the f.icls of the phjsical world and the authorship of the OT 
I literature (cf., e.p., ilt 22^1-45 Sometimes He speaks in a 

way which suggests that He expected the Kingdom of God 
inunediately to appear (e.?,, Mt lO'^X Now the question of our 
Lord’s human knowledge cannot here be discussed, but it 
matters little for our immediate puiT>ose how we regard it. 
IHiat we see In any case is God's method of accommodation. 

I Our Ixjrd’s teaching had an immediate practical purpose, and 
it would plainly have hindered the accompli.shraent of that 
purpose bad lie turned aside from it to make premature 
revelations in physical science and historical criticism. Tlie 
only question is at what point the accommodation took place. 
If, as Christians in the past have generally supposed, our Lord 
knew tlie facts, the accommodation took place when He spoke 
to His contemporaries. If, as modem scholars generally 
suppose. He did not know them, the accommodation took 
place when the divine message was conveyed to the human 
mind of the Lord, In any case the accommodation 'vas 
necessary. If the minds of men were to receive the truth. The 
revelation itself is an abiding possession, and each generation 
may clothe it in its own forms of thought. 

5 . How has revelation actually come to us? — 
It is actual revelation that best show.s ns both its 
meaning and its possibility. What has been done 
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it -was possible to do, while mncli that may seem 
possible to us may uot actually be so. Three 
points are of special importance, (a) Kevelation is 
primarily of God’s reality, character, and purpose. 
All other revelation is subordinate to this, and to 
a large extent included within it. (6) Revelation 
is made in act rather than in word. God reveals 
Himself by what He does, and the trend of His 
purpose by His partial fulfilment of it. But the 
word of God is important in its own place. In- 
spiration {q.v. ) goes liand in hand with revelation. 
'The word of God, spoken by the prophets, points 
to the facts and declares their signilicance. (c) 
Revelation culminates in Christ and the Spirit- 
bearing Church, who at once reveal in act God’s 
reality, character, and purpose, and declare it in 
word. In them God’s purpose is partially fulfilled 
and also moves forward to complete fulfilment. 

(a) Revelation centres from the first in God’s 
abiding Name, or revealed character, and that 
Kingdom of God which it is His purpose to estab- 
lish. It has not primarily consisted in the pro- 
mulgation of a code of laws to be obeyed %vithout 
understanding their purpose, or in the conveyance 
of information, guaranteed by miracles, as to the 
facts of the unseen world. What God has primarily 
revealed has been Himself and the purpose for 
which He is working, though, in revealing these. 
He has necessarily revealed what we must be and 
do in order to co-operate with Him, and the future 
which union -with Him necessarily assures to us. 
When St. Paul maintained that the promise was 
primary and the law secondary (Gal 3“"’*), he was 
profoundly true to the highest teaching of the OT. 
All that IS highest in the moral appeals of law- 
giver and prophet witnesses to this. The children 
of Israel are to be holy because their God is holy 
(Lv 19’), and merciful because their God is merci- 
ful (Dt lO’®*-) ; the claim of God upon the obedience 
of His people ever rests upon the great things that 
He has done for them, and the great things that 
He still will do (1 S 12’‘, Hos 14''®). So it was 
when the confident expectation of the Resurrection 
and the future life of bliss arose among the people 
of God. It did not rest upon any detailed picture 
of the future drawn by an infallible hand ; it 
rested upon the knowledge that had been acquired 
of the justice and faithfulness of God, and of all 
that was involved in union with Him. He was the 
God not of the dead, but of the living, and the bond 
that had been formed with Him was one which time 
and death had no power to break (Ps 49“'- 73“'®, 
Is 25* 26'*). The same characteristic of revelation 
appears in that given by the Lord and continued 
in the Church. The Lord by word and act is 
essentially the Revealerof the Father (Jn 14’), the 
Declarer of the Name of God (17*), and the Preacher 
of the Kingdom of God. His moral teaching is no 
legal code, but, like the highest teaching of the 
OT, rests upon the eharacter of God and the hope 
of the future (Mt 5**'**, Lk 12*’'”), while the ful- 
filment of the hope for the individual is bound up 
with union with God through the Lord Himself 
(Jn 6"'- 16“<-)., 

(i) Existence and character are made known by 
action ; and purpose comes to be understood by the 
partial and promissory fulfilment of the purpose 
itself. To the Hebrews God was revealed in the 
facts of their history and experience. Though at 
first they may have thought of their God much as 
other Semitic peoples thought of their own, the 
facts convinced them that He was far other than 
the gods of the heathen. He had a purpose, and 
in the working out of His purpose there was 
nothing that could say Him nay. He had brought 
them out of Egypt wdth a mighty hand and a 
stretched-out arm ; He had planted them in their 
own land. He had revealed His will, and showed 


Himself able to vindicate it when they set it aside. 
And all through their history this revelation of 
God b3' the facts of His notion went on. Chasten 
His people He might with awful severitj’, but He 
would never destroy them. That would be to 
abandon His purpose. Always ‘ the remnant’ was 
left to ‘take root downward, and bear fruit up- 
ward’ (Is 37®'). So by the ivitness of facts the 

Hebrews came to know the Name of their God 

‘ Jaliweh, Jahweh, a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth : keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin : and that will 
by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, upon the third and upon tlie 
fourth generation ’ (Ex 34*''). So it was with the 
divine purpose of establishing the divine kingdom. 
God revealed His purpose to establish it by actually 
establishing it in Israel, so far as the obstinacy of 
His people allowed, and extending it through 
Israel over others, so far as Israel was ready to be 
the instrument of its extension both by doing 
and by sull'ering. But to say this is not to say 
that the facts were left to speak for them- 
selves. Though words without acts arc vain, 
acts without words are misunderstood. In Israel’s 
history revelation went hand in hand with inspira- 
tion, the act of God with the word of God. At 
each crisis of Israel’s history the prophet was 
raised up and inspired to declare the Name of 
God that was being manifested, and to interpret 
His action. So in the manifestation of God’s 
ripening purpose. To the inspired vision of the 
prophets the divine purpose ever shines through 
the darkest facts of the present. What God has 
done and is doing reveals what He still must do, 
and the very disasters which human wilfulness 
occasions reveal what God must one day make of 
men, if they are to be the instruments of His 
unfaltering purpose. Nowhere do we see this more 
plainly than in the promise of the Christ. It is 
the Kingdom, not the Christ, that the prophets 
primarily proclaim ! but, as the facts of Israel’s 
history make clear the divine method of working 
through great personalities for the benefit of the 
community, the great personalities whom God 
raises up to act and to suffer for His people become 
the prophecy of the great Actor, the great Sufferer, 
whom God must yet raise up. 

Nor (c) is there any change in God’s method 
when the Christ appears, .lives and acts, suffers 
and is glorified. In one aspect the Christ is the 
greatest of the prophets, and the Church, as the 
Spirit-bearing body, is the abiding witness to the 
Name and purpose of God. But in another both 
the Christ and the Church are God-revealing facts. 
The mighty works of the Lord’s earthly life are 
not so much external proofs of a revelation which 
is distinct from them as themselves the revelation. 
The Lord reveals the Father, because in His 
activity the Father is seen actually at work (Jn 
I4K. isai.j. jf ^ Kingdom is proclaimed in which 
all evil is to pass away, its reality is certified by 
the present operation of the powers of the Kingdom 
in the Lord Himself (Lk 11” ; cf. 7'®"”). Moreover, 
when the Lord’s life is crowned by His death and 
glorification, by the gift of the Spirit and the 
transformation of the Church, both the Name and 
the Kingdom of God are revealed far more per- 
fectly. It is still the facts that are eloquent. 
God Himself is seen ‘in Christ reconciling the 
w'orld unto himself’ (2 Co 5'’). He is seen to be 
One who saves by taking and removing the burden 
of human sin, lifting men up by the communication 
of Himself. Sin is found to be actually removed 
and the Spirit given. The Kingdom is assured in 
the future, because in the Church it is found 
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already existing, and He ■who has he^un ' a good 
work . . . will perfect it tmtU the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (Ph 1'). When, in one of the latest of the 
hooks of the NT, we read that ‘ God is love,’ the 
words are no mysterious oracle resting upon St. 
John’s authority ; they are the surama^ expression 
of all that, in the experience of the_ Church, God 
has been found to be (I Jn It is this revela- 

tion in fact that the gift of the Spirit of God 
inspires the Church in word to declare. The whole 
purpose of the mft of the Spirit, as the Fourth 
Gospel describes it, is not to make a new revelation, 
but to light up, and enable the Church to declare, 
the revelation already made in the Christ Himself 
and the facts of His experience. The Spirit is to 
take of the things of Christ, to declare the meaning 
of the great redeeming acts, which, when the Lord 
spoke, were still ‘to come’ (Jn and through 

them all to tell men ‘plainly of the Father’ (10^). 
That conviction of the world which the Spirit is 
to bring about is a conviction that will rest upon 
an inspired witness to revealing facts (16*'"). It 
is here that the culmination of divine revelation 
lies. The revelation contained in the person and 
work of the Lord and the present experience of 
the Church is through the Spirit’s inspiration 
declared to the world. ‘ That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, that which 
we have seen uith our eyes, that which we beheld, 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life . . . declare we unto you also, that ye also 
may have fellowship with ns t yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ’ (IJn ]>•»). 

6. What is the relation of this historical revela- 
Uon to and by and through the people of God to 
other means by which men may come to the 
knowledge of God? — To assert the reality and 
perfection of the higher is in no way to deny the 
reality or the value of the lower. If the Greek 
philosopher or the Indian sage has indeed attained 
by his ouTi methods to a knowledge of God fruitful 
in power and holiness, it is by divine revelation 
that he has done so, and, we doubt not, by divine 
inspiration also. So the wisest Christian thinkers 
have held from the first. To the Christian indeed 
it may seem that even the highest teaching of all 
who went before his Master U ‘ lost, like the light 
of a star, in the spreading dawn of day.’ In ‘ the 
mystery of God, even Christ, . . . are all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge hidden’ (Col 2”-). 
But the teaching of other masters, whether of 
ancient or of modem davs, is not necessarily value- 
less to the Christian. Sot only may it give to Iiim 
much that the higher revelation has not in fact 
given to him, though it might have done so ; he 
has no a priori reason for denying that it may add 
to his knowledge. In the traditional theology of 
the Church there are real elements which have 
come to it from Greek philosophy, and not from 
the revelation recorded in the Bible. If to-day we 
desire to get rid of them, it is because we think 
them baseless and unfruitful, and not because of 
the source from which they have come. Equally 
generous should be our appreciation of all the light 
which modem investigation has thrown upon the 
past history of the world and of man, and upon the 
record of the revelation, which God has made to 
us. Physical science, Iiistorical criticism, com- 

C arative religion, have all played their part, and 
ave it still to play, in wndening and deepening 
our appreciation of the ‘ increasing purpose ’ which 
mns through the ages, and in correcting and 
uplifting our thoughts of God and His ways. Here 
tro there is revelation, and, we doubt not, inspira- 
tion also to recognize and make use of it. If there 
has been seeming loss, there has also been real and 
abundant gain. 


* knowledEie grow from more to more. 

Bat more of reverence in us dwell ; 

Tliat mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster.’ 1 

y. How does the historic revelation reach the 
individual to-day ? — The Church comes before the 
world, not wrimarily to lecture upon revelation as 
a process, bnt to proclaim the name and purpose 
of God, os the Lord proclaimed it, and to be like 
the Lord, in her life of service and sacrifice and 
spiritual glory won through sacrifice, herself the 
revelation of God and of His power to fulfil His 
purpose. Divine knowledge and life are hers, that 
she may fail neither in the one nor in the other. 
Tims (n) through the presence of the Spirit the 
Church is in the divine intention both the witness 
to the tmth and the interpreter of the truth. The 
gospel is contained in facts, interpreted as the 
Church is inspired to interpret them. But the 
interpretation, though essentially invariable, must 
be given in the language and forms of thought of 
different peoples and ages of the world ; and, as 
new questions have arisen, and new errors have 
required to be excluded, the Church in the power 
of the Spirit has drawn out of the facts and their 
interpretation much that does not lie immediately 
upon their surface, and must continue to draw it 
out in the days to come. Christian theology, like 
the Cliristian gospel itself, is to he accepted because 
of the appeal which it makes, not only to the mind, 
but to tbe personality as a whole. The Church 
speaks with authority, as those always speak who 
know. ‘Verily, verily, I say nnto yon.’ ‘We 
speak that we do know, and bear witne-ss of that 
we have seen ’ (Jn 3'*). But this authority is not 
an authority which overbears reason and con- 
science ; it appeals to both, and is accepted because 
of tlie response which they make to it. The 
revelation which the Church offers to the world no 
more affords a substitute for thought and effort 
and divine inspiration than the first dawn of 
revelation in the days of old. Deep must answer 
to deep, tbe Spirit within ns to tbe Spirit witbont 
us. ( 0 ) The Church, as tbe Body of the Christ 
and the Temple of the Holy Spirit, is, in the divine 
intention, sent to reveal the Name and purpose of 
God, not in word only, hut in act also. 'Tliough 
she witnesses to Another, that Other is One who 
dwells in her, and acts through her, and so reveals 
His reality and character and purpose. As he 
that saw the Christ saw the Father, so he that 
saw the Church should see tlie Christ, and tlie 
Father also. In the life of the Church given for 
men, and ever renewed by being given, the revela- 
tion of God’s method and purpose made once for 
all in the Lord’s Death and Kesurrection should bo 
continually made present to the world ; in the 
Kingdom of God here should be seen the promise 
of the eternal kingdom. 

Litziutcke. — H. Martensen, ChrUtian Voymatics, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh. 1S60, fS 4~H ; J. H. Newman, UnivfrsUu Sermont, 
London, 1^3, Grammar of Ats^nt^ new ed., do. 1S91; F. B. 
Jevons, The Idea of God in Eartp Retipone^ Cambridge, 1910; 
C. E. Lutbardt, Apolonetic Leeturie on the I'undajnentat 
Truths of CArutianUg, Eng. tr., Edinburvb, 1S05, lects. vli. 
and Tin. ; A Chandler, Faith and Experience^ London, 1911, 
The Cult of the Pasrinj Sloment. do. igu ; R. Flint, Theism^, 
Edinburgh, 1S7S ; A. B. Bruce, The Chief End of Rerelationf 
Londou, 1^1 ; H, Wace, Christianitir and Morality ^ do. 1570; 
H. F, Hamilton, The People of God, do. 1912, Riseorery and 
Revelation, do. 1916; J. R. Illingworth, Personality Human 
and Divine, do. ISO*. Divine Immanence, do. 1595, Reason and 
Revelation, do. 1902; F. Watson, Inspiration, do. 1900; G. 
Tyrrell, External Reliyion, do. 1659, Lex Orandi, do. 1901, Lex 
Credendi, do. 1906. H. L. GOUDGE. 

REVELATION (Muslim). — See Inspiration 
(Muslim), Qur’an. 

REVENGE. — Bevenge is the expression and 
continuation of resentment. Eesentment is the 
1 Tennyson, In Memoriam, Introduction. 
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feeling of anger aroused by a linrt or injury 
inflicted. But the anger aroused may be, as lias 
been pointed out by Bishop Butler and many 
moralists after him, of two kinds— sudden anger 
and settled or deliberate resentment. The first 
prompts a man to defend himself when hurt or 
attacked; tlie second continues and often grows 
more intense when the immediate attack is over 
and the smart of the hurt is no longer felt. The 
first is presupposed in, and grows into, the second ; 
so it is often hard to fix the exact point where the 
one ends and the other begins. A hurt which 
gives occasion to, and is warded oil' by, an outbreak 
of sudden anger does not necessarily lead to, nor 
is it always followed by, a fit of settled resentment, 
still less of revenge. After a fight, though one of 
the two combatants must have been the aggressor, 
we constantly see men make it up and shake 
hands ; it is when resentment, once aroused, is 
nursed and cherished that it is sure in most natures 
to give rise to revenge. Butler further maintains 
that the settled anger or resentment which gives 
rise to revenge has for its proper object injury or 
intentional liarm, as distinguished from mere hurt 
which, at any rate in reasonable men, may cause 
momentary anger, but should not, and ordinarily 
does not, arouse the deeper feeling. But the dis- 
tinction is by no means always true. There are 
many natures so ivrathful and resentful that a hurt 
inflicted, tliough quite innocently and even unin- 
tentionallj’, does give rise to settled anger, and 
sets going plans for the infliction of revenge ; this is 
apt to be especially the case wheu the hurt inflicted 
is of a kind that seems to indicate contempt on 
the part of the injurer, or when it wounds in some 
marked way the self-esteem of the injured party. 

This feeling of settled resentment and consequent 
love of, or lust for, revenge is a feeling deep-rooted 
in human nature and, ns we shall see, hard to 
eradicate. It is found to some extent in some of 
the higher animals, which have been known to 
devise and execute apparently carefully thought 
out plans of revenge ; yet revenge is not very 
common in animals — it seems to involve a more 
sustained course of reflexion than most of them 
are able to carry out, and also a clearer appre- 
hension of the distinction between intended and 
unintentional wrong than most of them can attain. 
What generally seems to happen among animals 
is that an animal fiercely resents any attack made 
upon its person, and in some cases even upon what 
it considers its rights, and does its best to defend 
itself against such attack ; but, if the animal 
which is the aggressor proves itself too strong, the 
defeated animal takes refuge in flight ; and, for 
the future, fear takes the place of vengeance ; an 
animal once thoroughly worsted avoids a renewal 
of the fight rather than seeks to avenge itself upon 
its more powerful foe. 

But with man this is by no means equally the 
case. Worsted in one direction, man constantly 
seeks revenge in another; he may indeed cower 
before his adversary and seek safety in flight, ns 
the animal does ; but more often, though knowing 
himself physically the weaker, he seeks methods 
of avenging himself on his enemy by superior 
cunning or in some other way, and revenge among 
early races of men becomes in consequence very 
prevalent. The natural satisfaction of resentment 
and revenge is to repay tit for tat, to restore a 
balance of rights or position that has been upset. 
The securing of such a balance furnishes a primitive 
conception of justice : 

et Kt itaOoi Ta t* y/voiro, 

Baya Aristotle,* quoting, perhaps, a line of Hesiod.3 

* £th. A’lc. V. llS2b. 

* Frag. 212 ; see J. Burnet, Ths Ethics of Aristotle, London. 
1900, p. 224. 


Spitrai^i iraOetv, 

Tpiyip<>iv p.v8oi ratt 

says ,^chylas,* and implies that this is Just. 

If the retaliation stops at this point, no great 
harm is done ; indeed, as already remarked, some 
such idea of reparation or restitution as a debt 
due to the injured person lies at the very root of 
justice ; but, if resentment is once nursed and 
allowed to take full possession of the mind and 
develops into plans for revenge, it seldom does 
stop nt this point. There grows up then in the 
mind a passion for, and a fearful joy in, revenge. 
Much indulged in, sueh a feeling is apt to banish 
every higher and gentler emotion, so that the man 
who yields himself to it has his whole nature per- 
verted. Savage men, men who have little else to 
occupy their tlioughts, are specially apt to suffer 
in this way. It is something of this sort that St. 
Paul has in his mind when he says : ‘Be ye angrjq 
and sin not : let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath: neither give place to thedevil.’“ Clearly 
here the anger in itself is not wrong ; it is the 
playing with it and nourishing it that bring the 
devil into the soul ; but this is just what he who 
indulges in the passion for revenge does ; and the 
assion for revenge, if yielded to and encouraged, 
ecomes one of the most terrible of fiends. Thus 
it comes about that, while the original feeling of 
resentment may be regarded as innocent and even 
desirable, the lust of revenge is properly regarded 
by the legislator as anti-social, by the moralist as 
immoral, by the religious man as a sin and an 
offence against God — and that though this desire 
is very widely spread and very deep-rooted in 
human nature. It may be well, perhaps, to look 
at revenge from each of these points of view. 

I. Legislative and political. — From the point of 
view of the legislator and political philosopher, 
the whole growth of criminal law is due to the 
desire of society to free itself from the disturbing 
force of private revenge and to substitute for this 
public retribution and the appeal to public law. 
In this change consists the great development in 
the protection of the weak against the strong. As 
long as revenge is left in private hands, the strong 
are apt to escape with impunity because the injured 
person will often be debarred by fear from taking 
revenge upon the aggressor ; and, if the weak does 
take revenge hinismf, his revenge is apt to be 
powerless or inadequate; whereas it is the very 
essence of the law that all should be equal before it. 

In the beginning, as is proved by many of the 
formulte and practices of ancient law, the inter- 
vention of the State is a mere substitute for the 
private revenge or punishment which would be 
inflicted by the injured indiiidual,’ but soon this 
stage is left behind, and the punishment inflicted 
by the State becomes the expression of the dis- 
approval felt by the community at large towards 
the offence which has been committed. No doubt 
indiiudiials are slow to accommodate themselves 
to the change, and private revenge often lingers 
on long after a system of criminal law has been 
established. But, directly such a sj'stem has come 
into force, an act of revenge for a wrong committed 
becomes itself a criminal act, and is visited by the 
same penalty with which a wrongful act of the 
same kind, not prompted by revenge, would be 
visited ; and the craving for revenge, except in 
communities in which, as in Corsica, public senti- 
ment approves of private revenge, is greatly checked. 
It may be, indeed, that, even when a system of 
law has been long in force, the feeling of resent- 
ment entertained by the injured man against the 
wrong-doer finds in the legally inflicted punishment 
a certain satisfaction ; and, if the punishment 

1 Choeph. SH. e Eph 

s H. S. Maine, Ancient Latc^ ed. Pollock, ch. x. pp. 379-SS4. “ 
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inflicted Ecenw cither inadeqnate or unduly de- 
ferred, dissatisfaction is sure to arise in tliose who 
have felt themselves injured and may even express 
itself in illegal acts of private vengeance but this 
is after all an exceptional case — one which in course 
of time tends to disappear altogether. Still it is a 
consideration which cannot altogether be left out 
in assessing the amount of punishment to_ be in- 
flicted for crime committed. Yet, while this is so, 
in every progressive community the security of 
society Becomes more and more the object held in 
view in the infliction of punishment, and the 
measure according to which punisliment is re- 
gulated. Moreover, in time a new motive ns 
modifjdng the theory of punishment comes into 
prominence, which still further limits the import- 
ance of revenge as an element in it, viz. the moral 
improvement and cure of the offender. While no 
State can with safety make this its only object in 
the infliction of punishment, or the only rule by 
which, its amount is to be determined, yet that it 
can be taken at all into account, and that it be- 
comes in the more highly civilized nations an in- 
creasingly important element in determining its 
direction and the kind of penalty to be inflicted, is 
a proof of how far the ultimate theory has departed 
from the primitive cause in which it originated ; 
and, if an element of revenge still enters, ns it 
sometimes does, into the appeal to the law against 
the ollender, the harm of it is greatly lessened, in 
that the private feeling is necessarily merged in, 
and largely moralized by, the wider concern for 
tile community as a whole which has taken its 
place. The bringing about of this change forms 
one of the greatest triumphs of the prevalence of 
the reign of law and of advancing civilization. 

2 . Moral. — Looked at from a moral point of 
view, revenge has in more enlightened times 
almost universally been regarded as an evil passion 
and been condemned. If the effort of the le^slator 
has been directed towards substituting for the act 
and temper of revenge a less objectionable form of 
action and a more social temper, the object of the 
moral philosopher has been to eradicate the temper 
nltogetlier. Yet it must be confessed that it is a 
hard task that he has set himself ; for the revenge- 
ful temper is very deep-rooted and wide-spread in 
human nature, and is apt to break forth again, 
when reason has demonstrated its ill effects and 

hilosophy has tried to point out a better way. 

till philosophers of every sort and every age 
have done tlieir best to deprecate it and ban it. 
Confucius,* Plato,* Cicero,’ Seneca,* Muhammad,' 
Thomas Aquinas,* and Butler’ have all had their 
say against it ; each has reprobated it or denounced 
it in turn ; but each also has had to confess that it 
is a temper which is widely prevalent, an evil which 
it needed all their force to combat. But why, we 
may ask ourselves, is it so reprehensible ! In what 
does the evil of it consist? 

(1) Revenge is an anti-social quality; it aims 
not at promoting human happiness, but at increas- 
ing human misery. To inflict pain upon our 
enemy, to diminish his happiness or virtue, are 
the objects at which revenge directly and neces- 
sarily aims. This alone must make the prevalence 
of revenge a temper to be deprecated. 

(2) As Butler points out wth great force,* the 
revengeful temper is almost necessarily an unjust 
temper. We constitute ourselves judges in onr 
own cause, and take accordingly an exaggerated 
estimate of the injuries which are inflicted upon 
ns. We are apt, as already remarked, to neglect 
the all-important distinction between intentional 

1 Liin Tu. ilr. SC3. 3 Crilo, <9, Hep. 835. 

» He Of. L ”5, * Be Ira, I. 6, 16. 65 L 

» Our'cln, 1!. ITS, xiiL Cl. • Summa, ii. 11. 105. 

1 5<rmon#, rJIL and Ir. ® SermonSt vltL (lljL 


and unintentional wrong ; and, the more we nurse 
our revenge, the more prejudiced do we become, 
tlie less willing are we to listen to the dictates of 
fair play and reason. Everj- one will have noticed 
this in one of whom a spirit of revenge has taken 
possession. He is a man dominated by one idea. 

(3) No temper acts more injuriously on the char- 
acter of him who indulges it. For the desire for 
revenge is essentially a selfish desire. It keeps us 
occupied with ourselves, our own grievances, our 
own wrongs; in the concentration on them and 
snchlike objects a man becomes callous to the 
interests and happiness of others, so that the re- 
vengeful man develops not infrequentlj' into the 
misanthrope. 

(4) This 18 the more readily the case because the 
revengeful spirit makes us incapable of exercising 
the noblest and best of all spirits, a charitable and 
forgiving temper. To such a temper the spirit of 
revenge is, of course, the exact opposite ; its pres- 
ence makes the other impossible. But a character 
in which such a temper is entirely absent cannot 
but be a selfish, a maimed, and a distorted char- 
acter, one far removed from the nobler heights to 
which the human character is capable of being 
elevated. 

3 - Religious. — But, seeing that the laying aside 
of revenge and the desire for it altogether is a 
virtue hard to attain and comparatively seldom 
reached, it is at this point that religion, if the 
struggle against revenge is to be made in any way 
efiective, has to be called in. While other religions 
have indeed not been altogether silent on the 
subject, Judaism partially, Christianity entirely, 
have alone succeeded in extirpating it. In the OT 
generally vengeance is deprecated ns interfering 
with the prerogative of God. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
and recompence’ (Dt S2“), *Thou God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shew thyself’ (Ps 94*), are 
verses which illustrate how completely the Jews 
regarded vengeance ns properly belonging not to 
man but to God ; and St. Paul qnotes the first of 
them to enforce his teaching of forgiveness on his 
Roman converts {Ro 12*’). In Sir AS’"* a higher 
line is taken : ' He that taketh vengeance ^all 
find vengeance from the Lord ; and ho will surely 
make firm his sins. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt that he hath done tliee ; and then thy sins 
shall be pardoned when thou prayeat. Man 
cherisheth anger against man ; and doth he seek 
healing from the Lord? . . . He being himself 
flesh nourisheth wrath ; who shall make atonement 
for his sins I ’ The principle here laid down clearly 
is that, if we ohensh a revengeful temper, it is 
impossible for us really to pray for, still less to 
expect, forgiveness for our own sins. To do so is 
almost like a contradiction in terms. 

This principle is of course enunciated afresh and 
carried further in the teaching and in tlie example 
of our Lord. Instead of the doctrine of retaliation 
inculcated in at least one passage of the Mosaic 
Lew, our Lord says ; * Resist not him that is evil ; 
but whosoever amiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also’ (Mt 5”) — >.e., wrong 
is to be conquered, at any rate in our own cose, 
not by meeting wrong with wrong, hut by patient 
submission. He teaches ns to pray : ‘ Forgive us 
onr trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against ns’ (Mt fl**- ***•). He tells ns that, if our 
brother trespass against ns and repent, we are to 
forgive him not up to seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven (Lk IT”", Mt IS”). His example went 
even farther than this. No more unprovoked 
wrong could he imagined tlian was done to Him. 
Yet He speaks no word and entertains no thought 
of vengeance against His enemies. 'Father,’ He 
prays, ‘ forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do ’ (Lk 23**), 
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Vengeance, then, as a personal principle is set 
altogether aside in Ciiristian ethics. Tliere is no 
place for it. As St. Peter says, ‘ If, when ye do 
■well, and suffer for it, ye shall take it piitiently, 
this is acceptahle with God. For hereunto were 
ye called : because Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that ye should follow his 
steps’ (1 P 2®'-). It would be absurd to maintain 
that all Christians attain to this height of virtue ; 
but some go some little way towards it ; the best 
reach near to it. In any case the teaching and 
example of Clirist have done much to alleviate 
and supplant by a higiier feeling and motive tlie 
thirst for vengeance wliicli has been so common 
and so destructive in the world. 

For tlie question of blood revenge see art. 
Blood-feud. 

Literature. — ^The main authorities are Plato, Crito, Itep., bk. 
i. ; Seneca, de Jra^ bk. i. ; St. Thomas Aquinas, Stnnma, li. 
ib ; J. Butler, Strmons, London, 1726, viii., ix. ; E. Wester- 
marck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideae^ do. 
1006, voi. i. chs. li.-iv., xx., xxif. ; H. Rashdall, The Theory of 
Good and EvUy Oxford, 1007, bk. i. ch. ix. ; H. S. Maine, 
Ancient Law, new impression, ed. F, Poliock, London, 1007, 

ch. I. W. A. Spooneil 

REVERENCE, — ^Without attempting a formal 
and exhaustive definition, it is true to say with 
J. Martinean* that reverence is at bottom our 
recognition of ‘ transcendent goodness.’ It is the 
impression that we owe to character ratlier than 
to intellectual and physical forms of greatness, 
and in tlie highest instance it ‘proves to be identical 
•with devotion to God.’ 

1. Reverence and religion. — Some theorists, in 
tracing the beginnings of religion, have accepted 
the view of Statius, ‘Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor,’’ but this explanation misconceives the 
obaraoter of religion, from wliioh reverence is in- 
separable. 

‘ It Is not with e VA^e fear of unknown powers, but with a 
loving reverence for known pods who are knit to their wor- 
shippers by stronp bonds of kinship, that religion In the only 
true sense of the word begins.' t 

The Hebrew expression ‘ the fear of the Lord,’ as 
the equivalent of religion, indicated that reverence 
was based, not on servility, but on a foundation of 
fellowship and trust.^ In the course of develop- 
ment religious reverence has not kept clear of 
error and exaggeration. The custom of tlie Jews 
in not pronouncing or reading aloud tlie sacred 
Name in their Scriptures was the sign of excessive 
and superstitious zeal. Their later tendency to 
dwell on the transcendence of God and to fill up 
the CTif by the introduction of angels, as after- 
ward Roman Catholics filled it up by the invoca- 
tion of saints, was due to abstract ideas of the 
divine honour which find no place in Christianity. 
Jesus in calling God ‘Father’ corrected Jewish 
modes of circumlocution, and made that name the 
natural symbol of worship and homage (Mt 6°). 

2. The ethical value of reverence : its authority 
in the Greek mind. — In early times, when war was 
the cliief school of virtue, and might was in danger 
of overbearing right, reverence appeared as the 
guardian of civilization and was tlie organ of the 
social conscience or of public opinion as then 
formed. Homer’s term for reverence {atSiiis) has 
many shades of meaning. 

' It is essentially tbe virtue of a wild and ill-governed society, 
where there is not much effective regulation of men's action by 
the law.’® 


1 Tppee of Ethical Theorp^, Oxford, 16S6, ii. 160, 22L 
V Thelaid, iii. 661 . 

3 W. R. Smith, The Religion qf the Semites, new. ed., London. 
lS9i, p. M f. 

Cl. JE V. S54. 

a Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epiet, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 112 . For the like action of this instinct and the tribal sense 
of * shame ’ among Semitic nomads and in early Israel of. G. A. 
Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1007-03, i. 436. 


One or two illustrations from the Homeric world 
will suffice. In the opening scene of the Iliad the 
Greeks demand reverence for the aged priest 
Chryses, who had been insulted by Agamemnon, 
as even an inferior liad rights that sliould be re- 
spected. It is suggestive that, in early Greek 
poetry, the classes tliought worthy of consideration 
were not kings and others of high station, but 
tliose disinlierited and injured, the Iielpless and 
tile de.ad, and special sanctity belonged to strangers, 
suppliants, and old people. In the name of rever- 
ence, or respect for manly and military honour, 
the fighters in the ranks are urged to show spirit 
and valonr.i Wlien Achilles burnt the body of 
Eftion without stripping him of his armour,^ he 
exhibited this virtue in a form prized by antiquity, 
but afterwards tlie dragging of Hector beliind his 
chariot* betrayed a lack of ruth and compassion, 
which reverence for a dead and helpless enemy 
should have inspired. True to this early Greek 
ideal of reverence, Ulysses restrained the old family 
nurse from shouting aloud in tlie hour of triumph 
— ‘for it is an unholy thing to boast over slaughtered 
men.’* Reverence is also named as the highest 
religious duty — ‘Revere the gods, Achilles’;* and 
in tlie scene where the cup is first handed to 
Athene, in token of her ago, the line occurs — ‘All 
men stand in need of the gods ’ * — wliich Melanch- 
thon thought the most beautiful verse in Homer. 
It was the sign of a later degenerate age when 
Hesiod feared that reverence, one of the white- 
robed angels, had fled from the earth.’ 

3. Reverence as a principle in education. — In 
the Hebrew moral code, which saw the necessity 
of implanting this virtue, respect for parents, 
rulers, and elders was enjoined.* Indeed, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, parents occupied tbe place of 
God’s earthly representatives, and were to be given 
corresponding honour. Wlicre an elaborate social 
machinery did not exist, this training was invalu- 
able for a people’s order and well-being, ns is seen 
also in the stnet family life of China and its long- 
established ancestral worship. Among thbkers, 
Plato showed his practical insight by fixing on 
youth as the impressionable period when reverence 
sliould be stamped on the mind of the learner and 
freed from the admixture of unworthy teaching, 
so that the future guardians of the State might 
grow up as god-like and god-fearing as possible.’ 
Plato trusted to reverence, as a plant of native 
and inward growth, to check the rise of insolence 
in the young — ‘ for there are two warders that will 
effectually interpose, namely, fear and shame.’” 
In modem times Goethe introduced in his sketch 
of an ideal education his famous illustration of 
reverence [Ehrfurcht), expressed in three forms 
and with appropriate gestures — reverence for God 
and wliat is above us, for tlie earth and what is 
beneath us (the ground of the Christian religion), 
and towards our equals in society, with whom we 
should stand and act in combination.” Goethe’s 
view that reverence is not an innate virtue, and is 
the one thing which no child brings into the world 
with him, vitiated his plan of education in the 
judgment of Ruskin, who held stronglj- that this 
faculty is inherent in every ■well-bom human 
creature.” In his educational sketch, ns in his 
moral career, Goethe regarded reverence and other 
rirtucs with too much detachment. Like Voltaire, 
he cultivated his intellect at the expense of deeper 
qualities. Reverence is not a higher form of 

1 IL T. 629-632, liU. 95. 2 71. l-i. 416-418. 

3 71. xxlv. 16. 4 Orf. xxii. 412. 

6 It. xxiv. 603. « Od. iii. 48. 

7 W. E. Gladstone, Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
Oxford. 1868. ii. 436. 

8 Ex 2013 22 =s, Lv 1032. 

3 Rep. ii. 377. 383 ; of. Pindar. 01. i. 35. 10 Rep. v. 465. 

11 Wilhelm Meister, tr. T. Cariyle. London, 1874, voi. iii. ch x. 

12 Time and Tide, Letter xvL § 98. 
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egoism, or tlie all-round development of our powers, 

‘ for no man can venerate himself.’* 

4 . Growth and decline of reverence. — The thesis 
maintained by Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, 
that, ‘as civilization advances, noetrj- almost neces- 
sarily declines,’* may be thought applicable to this 
virtue. M’e should not, however, identify rever- 
ence with the spirit of superstition and submission 
characteristic of a time when ideas and institutions 
were not called in question, and when habits of 
deference prevailed. In the ferment of modem 
conditions, and as the result of the revolutionary, 
democratic, and levellin" spirit that has intruded 
everywhere, old forms of reverence inevitably dis- 
appear. A type of goodness once so simple and 
attractive seems left behind. 

'Its roost bcoutiful displors are not In nations Ilko the 
Americans or the modem French, who have thrown themselves 
roost lullv into the tendencies cl the nje, hat rather in secluded 
regions like Stjria or the Tyrol.’ * 

Recent observers have noticed the increasing part 
played by religion in the growth of the social 
organism. 

*A preponderating element in the type of chnracter which 
the evolnlionary forces at work in human society arc slowly 
developing, would appear to be the sense of reverence.' * 
Science may thus take the place of superstition in 
upholding this virtue. How far mispovemment 
in Europe 1ms destroj’ed this faculty in the very 
classes that need it most is a serious question.* 
'Thoughtinl Americans have said, that, amid all the material 
greatness ol their country— and it is suHlclently astonishing— 
their gravest anxiety lor her future is caused by the absence 
ol reverence among all classes oi her people.' * 

This danger is not confined to one country. The 
fault of democracy, according to Lord Money, has 
been that it did not alwaj’s feel or show reverence. 

5 . Reverence in some of its relationships.— Some 
types of excellence, like certain flowers, are in- 
tolerant of others in their neighbourhood, but this 
virtue fosters the best qualities. 

(a) Reverence and truth. — ' It is the penalty of 
greatness that its form should outlive its substance : 
that gilding and trappings should remain when 
that which they were meant to deck and clothe 
has departed.' ’ True reverence should cease using 
empty ceremonies and sounding titles, when they 
are oat of touch willi reality. Kant, in heralding 
the age of criticism, rightly saw that the greatest I 
subjects, including religion and laws, could not 
claim re.spect unless they stood the test of free and 
thorough examination. Tiie Arian theologians, in 
their contest with Athanasius, made reverence a 
pretext for adhering to their views of the divine 
unity and immutability. 7Ve should not trade 
upon this virtue in carrying on controversy, 

’ After all the greatest reverence is due to tmth.’^* 
(i) Reverence and love, — Newman, whose ecclesi- 
astical instinct may have exaggerated the import- 
ance of the feelings and objects of awe and venera- 
tion, B<ays truly; ‘No one really loves another, 
whodoesnot feel a certain reverence towards Iiim.’’ 
Dante saw in Beatrice not only a figure that 
excited his senses but also an ideal that drew forth 
his highest faculties. Hence bis resolve to wait 
and write something worthy of her, and his re- 
cognition of the law that ‘love intends the welfare 

I SlartineauS, ii. isi, 

* Cntical and Sisicrieal tendon, JB74, p. S.. 

*W, E. H. lecky, History cf European J/oralfS, ‘tendon, 
18SS, i, 143. For a diderenl estimate of the auperstitious 
reverence noted by a traveller in the Tyrol cf. S. A. Brooke, 
Life qnd Letters of F. H’. llobertsm, London, ISM, ch. lil. 

4 B. Kidd, Social Fcolution, London, 1854, p. 2S7. 

* Rnekin, TAe Croim cf Il'itd Olire, lect. iv. 5 137. 

* Ii. r. Liddon, Faster I'n St. Faul’s, new, ed., London. 1693, 
p. 327. 

7 J. Biyee, T^e Holy Roman Fmpirft London, tSSO, ch. xix, 
p. SS6. 

* Locke. Fssay Coneeminy Human Hnderstandina, bk, L 
Jh. iv. 5 23. 

s Fanc.^iat and Ftnin Sermons. !. 304. 
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mainly of the thing it loves.'* To veil some things 
is to ennoble them, and in literature and life we 
may desecrate truth and love by too familia' 
handling of them. 

(d) Reverence and character. — ^The worth of re- 
verence is to be weighed by the worth of tliose 
whom we think deserving of it. It is a sure index 
of the moral value of any society. The Christi.m 
rule, ‘ Honour all men ’ (1 P 2”), is to be followed, 
but with discrimination. Our appreciation will 
vary with varying forms of excellence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorce'a picture of Puritan New England 
recalls admirably ho'W the settler in that old day, ‘while still 
the and necessity of reverence were strong in him, 

bestowed it on the white hair and venerable brow of age ; ou 
long-tried integrity ; on solid wisdom and sad-colored expert' 
ence : on endowments of that grave and weighty order which 
gives the idea of permanence, and cornea under the genera) 
deflnitioQ of respectability.'^ 

A society in wJiicU the ruling types are of this 
sort is healthy and progressive. Character thrives 
best in an atmosphere of appreciationj and while, 
as Dr. Johnson said, we cannot pay ‘civilities to a 
nonentity,* it always does a man good to show him 
respect. 

Liteiutiir*.— I n addition to works cited above, see artt In 
Grimm'Thayeris Xexteon ; X>CG ii, 627 ; OED^ t.v, ; R. C. 
Trench, Synmiyins of the NTS, London, 1876, 3 19 ; J. Adam, 
The ReliQxotit I'eaehert of Greece (GlfTord Lectures), Edinburgh, 
1003; F. Paulsen. Svatem of Kthxe^t tr. F. Thilly, I^ndon, 
1809, pp. 431-438 ; T. G. Rooper, School and Some Life^ do, 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION,-i. Periodicity 
In religious life. — It does not require much ob- 
servation to be assured that the course of religion, 
in either the individual or the community, is not 
uniform, but has its nps and downs, its seasons of 
greater and less intensity. To what these varia- 
tions are due may he a deep Question j but that 
they occur is a fact lying on the surface. Tiiere 
are times of flood-tide in the soul, which are accom- 
panied with great liappiness and leave a deep im- 
pression on the memory, and there are seasons in 
the life of the Church when there are given from 
on high what the Scripture calls ‘ showers of bless- 
ing.’ The psychology of the human spirit may 
have its own reckoning to render for such pheno- 
mena ; bnt in the last resort they are to be traced 
to the Spirit of God, blowing where it Hsteth. 

One cause of revival is to he found in personali- 
ties of original religions genius. Such were, in the 
OT, Moses, Samuel, Hezekiah, Ezra, and the like, 
witli each of whom a rise in the tide is connected. 
But there was provision made in the economy of 
that period for bringing crowds together, with 
their minds bent on religious exercises, at the 
annnal feasts. The Feast of Tabernacles e.opeei- 
ally, with its booths of green branche.', must have 
resembled a camp-meetinm In the NT the public 
ministries of John the Baptist, Jesus, and St. 
Paul exliibited many features always as.sociatcd 
with revivals. The book of Acts can hardly he 
understood by a reader who has never lived in a 
revival, hut every chapter contains notices and ex- 
pressions Avhich appeal to the experience of one 
who has. 

Many Church historians have observed a rhythm 
in the successive periods, like wave following on 
wave. Thus the elevation of the Apostolic Age 

* Furgatorio, canto xviL 

* The Scarlet Letter, ch. xxIL (It'ork?, Boston, J£S4, r, 2S3). 
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was followed by the depression of the subsequent 
period ; the intellectual and spiritual preatness of 
the age of the Cliristological Councils formed a 
contrast to the dark age which followed, though 
the latter was illuminated also by the work of the 
great missionaries; the age of the Crusades and 
the friars was one of greatness in many directions, 
but it was followed by two centuries of disintegra- 
tion. 

2 . The Puritan awakening. — In -niiting the 
history of Protestantism, Domer dirides the cen- 
turies into three revivals — that of the Keformation, 
that of Pietism, and that of Evangelic.alism. 
Puritanism {q.v.) might be described as a season 
of wide-spread rerival in England ; and no better 
representative of its operation could be named 
than Richard Baxter, who, in The Jiefomed Pastor 
(1656) and his autobiography (Reliquim Baxteriance, 
1696), has left an incomparable record of the 
methods by which he made the field of labour in 
which he was settled to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. When he went to Kidderminster, only two 
or three families in each street had domestic wor- 
ship, but, before his work was finished, not more 
than two or three in a street were without it. He 
anticipated the methods of modem revivalists — or, 
rather, invented something better — by getting his 
people to visit him, family by family, at the manse, 
ana confide to him the secrets )f their spiritual 
condition, so that he could app^ / the best advice 
to every case. As he was zealf .is in recommend- 
ing his methods to other ministers, his example 
created wide-spread imitation. 

One of the men of the Second Reformation in 
Scotland, John Livingstone, was privileged to 
witness such an awakening under his ministry as 
has ever since, in his native land and beyond it, 
kept alive a spirit of expectancy in preachers of 
the gospel. When assisting at a communion season 
at the Kirk of Shotts, he preached at an extempor- 
ized gathering on the Monday after, and was the 
means of the conversion of about 600 persons, 
whose subsequent life made them a leaven in the 
neighbourhood to which they belonged. About 
the same time another dirine of great learning and 
fine character, David Dickson, was the principal 
instrument in a movement in the west of Scotland 
to which was given by opponents the nickname of 
‘ the Stewarton sickness.’ This epithet was doe 
to certain physical phenomena accompanying the 
spiritual impressions, of which Dickson himself, 
however, made nothing, being doubtful whether 
they might not be the work of the enemy, to dis- 
credit the movement. 

The effects of Puritanism were not confined to 
England, and Holland especially participated in 
the blessing through the presence of exiled Puritans 
in its pulpits and university chairs. A quickening 
of spiritual life ensued, especially in the universi- 
ties, one of the features or which was the holding 
of prayer-meetings among the students. The same 
feature appeared in the revival, bearing the name 
of Pietism {q.v.), which occurred soon after in 
Germany in connexion with the labours of such 
men ns Spener, Francke, and Bengel. Spener 
gave the name of collegia pietatis to the meetings, 
at which laymen were encouraged to speak and 
take part in prayer, and these exercises he re- 
garded as manifestations of the spiritual priesthood 
of all believers, which Luther had proclaimed but 
the Lutheran Church had forgotten. A develop- 
ment of revivalism in several ways uniqne was due 
to the activity of Count Zinzendorf, the founder 
of the Moravian Church (see art. Moravians). 
In origin, however, it was closely connected with 
the movement under Spener, and it had a direct 
and determining influence on the origin of Method- 
ism {q.v.) ; for not only .lohn Wesley himself, but 


his brother Charles and his friend George White- 
field, were converted under Moravian influences. 
Zinzendorfs piety was of a brighter type than that 
of Spener, and this was manifested particularly in 
the cultivation of hymn-singing, which has been 
one of the marks of all modem revivals. 

3 . The Evangelical revival. — What Pnritanism 
gave to the Continent in the movements just 
described came back to England in the vaster move- 
ment of Methodism, of which the primary spring 
is to be sought in the thorough conversion of its 
leaders. These men felt themselves to be the 
depositories of a truth so divine and blessed that 
they could not keep it to themselves or confine 
their preaching of it within the bounds of a parish. 
In the spirit of Him who said that they that arc 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick, they flung themselves on the most wicked 
and degraded portions of the population, and, when 
churches were refused to them or proved too small 
to hold the crowds, they went to the open air. 
Recognizing the obligation of all to whom the 
joyful sound had come with power to transmit 
the deposit to others, they employed a ministry 
beyond that of the regularly educated and ordained, 
and demanded the witness-bearing, by word and 
life, of all to whom the secret of the Lord had been 
revealed. This is the most fruitful of all the ideas 
of the revival ; nothing has so delayed the evan- 
gelization of the world as the notion that the work 
belongs only to an official class ; and there is no 
reason to hope that the world will ever be won to 
Christianity on these terms. It is through the 
operation of the truer view that legions of Sabbath 
School te.achers have been won for the service of 
the Church. 

The Evangelical revival came to Wales through 
the ministry of Whitcfield himself and the simul- 
taneous but independent efforts of such natives as 
Howel Harris and Daniel Rowlands, and it found 
in the Welsh temperament a congenial soil. It 
entered Scotland through a thorough change taking 
place in the soul of Thomas Chalmers {q.v.), in 
whose big brain and heart it obtained the assurance 
of diffusion through the country. His associates 
in the ecclesiastical struggle which led to the 
Disruption were keenly interested in revival 
work. While Robert Murray McCheyne, e.g., 
was absent in P.alestine, in quest of a site for a 
Jewish mission about to be founded by the Church 
of Scotland, a revival broke out in hb conOTega- 
tion at Dundee under the ministry of hb locum 
tenens, William Bums, subsegnently the famous 
China missionary, and it continued to the end of 
McCheyne’s life. Horatius Bonar, subsequently 
noted as a hymn-writer, republished in 1845 a work 
on revivals originally issued in 1754 by John Gillies 
of Glasgow, under the title of Bistorical Collections 
relating to Remarkable Periods of the Success of 
the Gospel, and brought it down to date, inserting 
not a few letters from friends of hb own about 
hopeful movements in their parishes at the time. 
Another member of the McCheyne circle, A._ N. 
Somerville of Glasgow, developed in later life into 
a modem apostle, going round the world as an 
evangelist and succeeding in delivering his testi- 
mony even in such unlikely quarters as Berlin 
and Petrograd. The anticipations of revival 
mentioned in the work of Bonar had become more 
general, as time went on ; and it was in answer to 
wide-spread prayer that, in the years 1859 and 
1860, times of blessing were experienced in many 
different parts of the three kingdoms. Ireland wm 
the first part visited ; and a classical record of thb 
movement will be found in the work of an Irbhman, 
William Gibson’s Fcorq/" Grace (Edinburgh, 1860). 

4 . Work of D. L. Moody. — Still more extensive 
was the work of the American evangelist, D. L. 
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Moody, in 1873-75, 1881-83, 1891-92. He ^vas 
thirty-six years of age, a layman, without uni- 
versity education, practically unknown, when he 
appeared in Edinburgh in the end of 1873 ; only a 
few ministers interested in such work had been 
informed of his successful efforts in the north of 
England, and, having gone there to see and hear 
him, they extended to him an invitation to come 
to Edinburgh. But it was not long before Scotland 
became aware that it had found an evangelist 
whom it could take to its heart, and, before the 
year ended, the whole country was full of the 
rumour of what was going on in the coital. He 
had brought with him a coadjutor, Ira D. Sankey, 
who ‘ sang the gospel ’ to his own accompaniment 
on an American organ, these being novelties at 
the time and forming an element of attractiveness. 
But it was soon manifest that the centre of power 
was the evangelist himself. He was of stout and 
heavy build, yet full of activity and business 
capacity. He had the shrewdest perception of 
character, and knew how to utUize all available 
forces. He held three meetings a day— one at 
noon for prayer, testimony, and praise ; a Bible- 
reading in the afternoon for the building up of 
Christians ; and an evangelistic meeting at night. 
From the first these were well attended, and soon 
every meeting was crowded, wherever he went. 
His doctrine had a wide range, not omitting the 
sterner aspects of truth, hut culminating in the 
love of God. There was not much eloquence, but 
unfailing freshness, the most remarkable feature 
being abundance of illustrations, drawn not from 
nature or art or literature, but from his own ex- 
perience in dealing with human beings. He had 
the power of attracting young men and inspiring 
hero-worship ; and, as there happened to be a 
theological college next door to tbe place where 
most of the meetings were held, the students not 
only assisted in the inquiry meetings but carried 
the news of what was going on to all parts of the 
country, and so prepared the way tor the visits of 
the evangelist to other places. Moody angled for 
decisions at the close of his addresses with remark- 
able tenderness and skill, but he did not put undue 
pressure on any to make known their anxiety. 
There were no physical manifestations of any 
kind, and he exhibited promptitude and sometimes 
not a little humour in restraining attempts at 
extravagance. He was singularly free from the 
weaknesses sometimes imputed to men of his class, 
such as personal vanity and love of money. He 
seemed to be always sensible that he owed his 
opportunity to the labours of the regular ministry 
before him in the field, as well as that the per- 
petuity of his work would depend on the sympathy 
and fidelity of the same labourers in the field after 
he had left. Though ultimately a Pactolus for 
him and his colleague began to ^ow from the sale 
of hymn-books, his unselfishness had been fully 
established before he became aware of this, and he 
made an unselfish use of the riches flowing from 
this source, devoting large sums to the equipment 
of colleges for young men and women which he 
opened in his native place in later life. The 
classes chiefly affected by his mission were not the 
poor and imorant, though these ultimately bene- 
fited largely, from the labours of those in whom 
the desire for altruistic effort had been begotten, 
but those who, though connected with churches, 
were still undecided and living a prayerless and 
worldly life. Such, however, are perhaps the 
proper subjects of a revival ; and the power of a 
revn’alist lies in the summons to them to bring 
their conduct into harmony with their convictions. 
The remark is often quoted of some one who said 
that Moody w-as the biggest ‘ human ’he had ever 
met, and this is an estimate which would commend 


itself to those who were acquainted with him. 
But it was an afterthought : at the time the pre- 
vailing impression was the sense of a movement 
directed from above, in w’hich all the human 
agencies concerned were swallowed up and for- 
gotten. 

Among the students of the New College who 
assisted Moody in Edinburgh the one destined to 
prove most useful was Henry Drummond, who for 
years accompanied the American evangelists from 
one great city to another, devoting himself especi- 
ally to roeetings for young men, in the manage- 
ment of which he unfolded qualities of rare 
distinction. When settled subsequently as pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Glasgow, he became an 
evangelist to the universities of Scotland, working 
chiefly in Edinburgh, where his labours were facili- 
tated and seconded by Principal Sir William Muir, 
Sir Alexander Simpson, and other members of the 
faculties. He succeeded in winning for reli^on a 
new place in the nniversities of his native land, 
the change being embodied in the Christian Unions 
established within their walls. His evangelistic 
labours on behalf of young men, and especially 
students, extended all over the world; and!^ at one 
time he found a remarkable entrance for the 
evangelistic message among the upper classes of 
London society. Between him and Moody there 
subsisted a beautiful and lifelong friendship ; and, 
when the younger man was charged with heretical 
views, the older constantly declared that he had 
listened to his friend far oftener than had his 
accusers, but had never heard from him anything 
with which he did not agree. 

5. Welsh revival of 19015-06. — In 1904 a revival 
of great intensity occurred m Wales and lasted for 
about two years. It seemed almost to rise out of 
the ground, so little was it the result of definite 
teaching and so primitive were the forms in which 
emotion exhibited itself ; yet it had wide-spread 
practical efiects of the most definite kind, such as 
the diminution of drunkenness, the abandonment 
of feuds, and the restitution of property. It sub- 
sided, however, ns nnaccountably as it arose, and 
for its promoters there was not a little disillusion- 
ment. A French student of religious psychology, 
Henri Bois of Montauban, was so affected by the 
rumours reaching him that he visited the scenes of 
revival, thoroughly investigating everything, in- 
cluding certain occult physical manifestations, and 
the results were embodied in a large work entitled 
ie R(veil au Fays de Gallcs (Pans, 1906), as well 
as a subsequent volume entitled Quelgues E(flexions 
sur la psychologie dcs r&veils (do. 1906). In the 
latter much use is made of the crowd-psychology 
of his countryman, Gabriel Tarde ; and it wotud 
be a singular fact if the best literary monument of 
the Welsh revival should in future have to be 
sought in a foreign language. 

6. American revivals. — America is the land of 
revivals. Nowhere else have these been so fre- 
quent as in the United States ; nowhere else have 
the Churches owed to them so much of their in- 
crease and prosperity ; and nowhere else have they 
been subjected to so much philosophical and theo- 
logical discussion. It is to the atmosphere of 
revival in which they live and move that American 
thinkers owe the position of pre-eminence in reli- 
rions psychology conceded to them even by the 
Germans ; aud it is not surprising that the Ameri- 
can book which has attained most notability 
throughout the world since the beginning of the 
century should be of this type, William James’s 
Varieties of Religions Eopenence (London and New 
York, 1902). 

What is known as ' the Great Awakening ’ began 
in 1734, and broke out again in 1740 at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., under the preaching of Jonathan 
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Edwards (q.v. ), pastor in the Congregational Church 
of the place, and it extended through the greater 
part of New England, George Whitefield,_ from 
England, being one of those who assisted in the 
later stages. It began -with Edwards preaching a 
series of sermons in which attention was concen- 
trated on sin, with the purpose of awakening the 
conscience ; and the power of producing deep con- 
viction of personal guilt remained one of the lead- 
ing features of his ministry. But he was a man of 
high character and philosophical grasp, to whom 
Ids countrymen fondly look back as their deepest 
thinker in theology. He was the author of numer- 
ous works, most of which were connected with the 
revival, and one of them is a classic, A Treatise 
concerning Religions A ffeciions (1746), being written 
to show which features of the prevalent excitement 
were healthy and ought to be encouraged, and which 
were morbid and needed to be restrained. He fell 
out with his people over the question of debarring 
the unworthy from the Lord's Table and had to 
quit the place ; but he finished his course in honour 
as president of Princeton College. 

'Times unfavourable to religion followed in con- 
nexion with the War of Independence ; but, about 
the turn of the century, chieliy through the preach- 
ing of James MoGready and two brothers of the 
name of McGee, a remarkable awakening passed 
through the Cumberland country in Kentucky and 
Tennessee — a region which had long been notorious 
for irreligion and violence. Taking place in such 
a population, assembled in huge camp-meetings, it 
was attended with physical manifestations of a 
remarkable order, which, under the name of ‘ bodily 
exercises,’ are fully described in a curious but 
obviously well-informed article in the Princeton 
Theological Essays (1st ser.. New York, 1846, 
Edinburgh, 1856), under the title of ‘ Bodily Effects 
of Religious Excitement.’ To these the leaders of 
the movement do not appear to have attached 
undue importance, but such experiences must have 
produced among the ra.^sses of the people an over- 
powering sense of supernatural agency. Similar 
phenomena have often since appeared, but they 
tend to diminish before the advance of education. 

When Timothy Dwight, in 1705, became presi- 
dent of Yale College, religion among the professors 
and students was at a veiy low ebb ; but, under his 
powerful preaching from the pulpit of the college 
chapel, revivals took place again and again among 
the students ; and, it is said, no fewer than seven- 
teen such visitations could be counted in the course 
of a century. Ever since, such movements in 
colleges have been a prominent feature of the 
revivalism of the countiy ; and E. D. Starbuck, in 
his Psychology of Religion (London, 1896), has 
thereby been led to connect conversion -nitli the 
physiological changes of puberty. Certainly there 
are affinities between religion and the awalcening 
of the youthful mind to such sentiments as patriot- 
ism and altruism ; but in some at least of tlie 
American revivals, such as that conducted by 
C. G. Finney, the average age of the converts was 
much more mature. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has obtained in American universities 
a position of great importance, its building being 
generally on the campus and forming the sociM 
centre of the place ; and this has afforded oppor- 
tunities of a unique description for the diffusion of 
religious sentiments among the student body. 

The Irish revival of 1859, above referred to, was 
an importation from the United States, where it 
had been prevalent for two years previously ; and 
of course Moody had learned his methods in his 
own country' before coming to the British Isles. 
But his success in the old country gave him a 
standing in his own land such as no evangelist 
before him had enjoyed, and he was going up and 


down the States evangelizing till his death. Nearly 
all the evangelists who have since come into promi- 
nence, such as G. F. Pentecost, B. F. Mills, R. A. 
Torrey, J. W. Chapman, and W. A. Sunday, may 
be looked upon as his disciples and imitators, 
though some of them have developed novel methods 
in certain directions, such as awakening interest 
before their arrival, uniting the religions forces 
of the place for a general effort, securing the 
public testimony of converts, and getting the 
results which have been harvested well preserved 
after their departure. While Moody was attended 
only by a single coadjutor, the more successful of 
these recent men move from place to place with a 
following of something like a dozen, ready forevery 
kind of assistance such as secretarial work, singing, 
advertising, and the rest. 

7 . Horace BushnelTs protest. — This triumphant 
progress of revivalism in the United States did not 
take place without challenge. Certain denomina- 
tions held aloof, especially the Episcopalian, 
although the ‘ missions ’ carried on in recent times 
not only among Episcopalians blit even among 
Roman Catholics may be regarded as a concession 
to the popularity and utility of methods which 
these bodies h.ave been slow to acknowledge. 
Almost exactly a centii^ after the appearance of 
Jonathan Edwards’ classical work mentioned above 
there was published by another minister of the 
same denomination, Horace Bushnell (g.u.), a book, 
Christian Nurture (Hartford, U.S.A., 1847), which 
traversed the prevailing practice in thoroughgoing 
fashion ; and, though small in bulk, this is one of 
the great works of American theology. Bushnell 
was not opposed to revivals ns such j indeed, he 
had taken part in them and had, at a not very 
tender age, passed through a marked conversion 
himself. But he was irritated by the disposition 
in multitudes to assume that nothing could be 
happening in religion unless a revival were going 
on, by the exaggerated importance ascribed to con- 
version, ns if it were the only religious experience, 
and by the invasion of the sacredness of personality 
in certain practices of the revivalists. He charged 
revivalism with exaggerated individualism, no 
comprehension being displayed for the functions 
of the Church, the family, and the State, or for 
the significance of biiptism among the experiences 
of life. He struck at the very heart of the sj'stem 
by maintaining that, normally, those who have 
had the advantage of Christian culture in the home 
should grow up Christians, without requiring 
such a change ns is insisted on in revivals. Bush- 
nelTs strong point was never the evidence from 
Scripture, and he did not do full justice to the 
teaching of our Lord Himself on the new birth, on 
taking up the cross, and on making confession 
before men. When it is to experience that the 
appeal is made, opinions may differ widely as to 
the proportion of those receiving a Christian train- 
ing who subseq^uently appear as undeniably Christ- 
ian, but it would be a fatal mistake not to recognize 
that multitudes of those who have enjwed the 
best of nurture grow up alienated from (5od and 
with their heart in the world ; and these are the 
proper subjects of a revival. To regard as true 
Christians all who have undergone such rites as 
baptism and confirmation is to be content with a 
nominal and Pharisaic type of Christianity. The 
communication of religion from the outside through 
tradition and instruction is not enough without a 
reaction from within by the personality itself and 
a grasping of the truth by the mind’s own activity. 
BushnelTs protest, however, enabled those to 
breathe who had no story of their own conversion 
to tell ; and these have included even prominent 
reviv.alists like Zinzendorf and Drummond. The 
test for every one is not whether at some past 
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moment he passed through b spiritual crisis, capable 
of being rdated as a testimony, but whetlier at 
the present moment he is prepared to receive tl»e 
Saviour and to surrender all to His love and service. 
There ■will always be minds to which catastrophic 
experiences in religion are congenial and others to 
which the methods of nurture are more acceptable ; 
there is plenty of room within the l^ngdom of 
God for work inspired by both of these ideals ; and 
■(dth the progress of time each side may be trusted 
to understand the other better. 
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James Stalker. 

REVOLUTION.— See Bebeluon. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, — i. 
Preliminary. — In considering the attitude of the 
etliical or religious man, as such, towards rewards 
and punishments, we are met at the outset with 
certain questions which involve the whole nature 
of law. Those thinkers, t.g. (nowadays fewer 
than formeriy), who treat law in the ziustinian 
fashion as an authoritative command, claiminw a 
more or less unreasoning obedience, will naturally 
reduce to a minimum the potential influence upon 
it of religion and etliics. In the famous phrase of 
Samuel Horsley, we shall have nothing to do with 
the laws but to submit to them ; and the punish- 
ments and rewards assigned by them we must 
accept with at least an exteraal show of accommo- 
dation. On the other hand, it is a perfectly tenable 
position, and has indeed been maintained by some, 
that the infliction of pmiisliment is not peruussible 
to man, and least of all to the State. Those who 
hold this opinion point out, with much appearance 
of ve:ison, tliat fallible humanity is incapable of 
exactly measuring tlie guilt of the criminal or of 
tracing the causes and effects of the crime beyond 
its narrowest surroundings. For many, perhaps 
for all, offences society itself, or the unreachable 
past, may well be far more responsible than the 
so-cjilled offender — not to add that, in the words of 
Angelo in Measure for Measure,^ the jury often 
‘may in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
guiltier than him tliey try.’ For these and other 
reasons men of the most various religious views 
have deemed it necessary to take punisliment 
^together out of the hands of emng human 
iv • "0. 


tribunals. Some base their conclnsions on an 
interpretation of certain words ol Jesus; of this 
class are Tolstoi and his followers. Others, like 
Kropotkin, taking an anarchistic view of the 
world, adapt their conception of punishment to 
their general idea of the iuemtimaoyof all ordered 
government. Some bid us leave penalty to the 
divine court that cannot err ; others, rejecting all 
idea of the divine, see no reason on that account 
for subjecting the individual to the judgment of 
his fellows. 

In the opinion of the present writer these argu- 
ments admit of no direct ansiver; they can only 
he met on the principle of solviCur ambvlando. 
‘ Common sense ’ (in the Aristotelian acceptation 
of the phrase as the general opinion of enli^tened 
men) Iiolds, and will apparently continue to hold, 
that one way to decrease crime is to punish it ; and 
it is only a small minoritj’ which holds that the 
sole legitimate way to decrease crime is either to 
ignore it or to meet it by active benevolence or non- 
resistance. AVe are far from denying that the 
elimination of punishment may be considered a 
desirable ideal ; but a philosophy that is to have 
any practical value must take account of actually 
existing conditions ; and it is with these that the 
present article will mainly concern itself, leaving 
maxims of the kind described to play their part 
exclusively in the inward life. 

On the other hand, the Anstiman theory seems 
to fail chiefly through not taking account of the 
fact that law, as an expression of one side of 
humanity, is a product of evolution, and cannot be 
understood without a consideration of its origin 
and growth in and through past ages. Therefore, 
although this historical aspect is fully dealt ivith 
in the artt. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, we shall 
keep it in view throughout this article; for law, 
regarded as a growth, is at once seen to fall under 
the effective criticism of a constantly growing 
moral and religious feeling in the community. 

2. Basal elements of punishment — Law is the 
product of society, and, at least partially, of society 
in its religious aspect. 

‘Those ways of action,' says Durkheim,! * to which society is 
strongly enough attached to impose them upon Its members, 
are, by that very fact, marked with a distinctive sign provoca- 
tive of respect,' 

Authority springs from social opinion : indeed, ‘it 
might even he asked whether all authority is not 
the daughter of opinion.’* But society soon finds 
that mere opinion will not exert sufBcientauthority 
to influence all its members ; and the very earliest 
customary laws make us familiar with sanctions 
and rewards.* Funishnient, ■whatever shape it 
may assume, is clearly seen to be an evil.* In the 
sense of penalty inflicted under the sanction of 
law, it has at least one of its roots in the primitive 
instinct of revenge, precisely as reward is partly 
based upon the primitive instinct of gratitude. 

‘ Revenge,’ said Bacon, ‘is a kind of wild justice’ ; 
and conversely justice, in one of its most impor- 
tant aspects, is but a tamed and civilized revenge. 
Now revenge (g.v.), superficially viewed, is a pure 
‘evil’ ; it seems to be nothing but the impulse to 
return blow for blow. Because you have been 
injured, anger prompts you to ensure that ■what- 
ever lias injured you shall sufler in the same way 
and to the same extent. But it is not long before 
you discover a thousand circumstances that may 
complicate this simplicity. In your anger yon 
may easily deal a heavier blow than the one 
received. You may often wish to avenge the 
wrong, not of yourself, but of another. Yon may 

1 E^mewtttvy Form* ef the ReKpitnis Xdff , p. 2m . 

s By some the word ‘ sanction ' is made to Incinde rewartlz - 
by othere, such as Austin, it is used of pen^ty only. 

4 Bentham, Worts, i. 390. 
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have to call in external aid in order to accomplisli 
your revenge. You may be unable to reach your 
enemy, and you may desire to attack some one 
else in his stead. Or, again, your jnjurer may 
retort to your reply, and an indefinite series of 
retaliations may w thus set up ; nor is it by 
any means certain that the original agpessor -nTll 
in the long run get the worst of it. Eevenge is 
thus perceived to have a very awkward tendency 
to defeat its own end. Yet, despite all this, the 
claim that he who injures another should receive 
at least an equal injury in return is by no means 
negligible. It is indeen arguable that the straight 
hit from the shoulder is ethically more justifiable 
than the cold-blooded, infliction of a judicial 
sentence. Again, the frequent necessity of calling 
in outside aid tends to enlarge personal revenge 
into that wider emotion which, in its later develop- 
ments, becomes patriotism. The family, the tribe, 
the nation desire to inflict on a whole community 
a punishment for an injury done to a single 
member of their community ; and this is one ex- 
pression of that sense of solidarity which is the 
ultimate basis of ethics. Revenge, therefore, 
must by no means be treated as non-moral or even 
as non-religious. So soon as the mere application 
of the lex talionis is perceived to be impossible ; so 
soon as the idea of vicarious action and of vicarious 
suflering enters in ; so soon as injuries to intangible 
values (such, e.g., as honour or reputation), which 
cannot be assessed at a definite price, are taken 
into account; so soon does the apparently non- 
moral principle of revenge take upon itself an 
ethical aspect. Without entering in detail into 
historical or anthropological questions,' we may 
safely assert that this primal instinct of human 
nature demands, in society as it is, not suppression 
or extinction, but regulation and limitation. 

We see in revenge tlie working of two impulses, 
anger and fear. Primarily, the return blowinvolves 

(а) an automatic reflex-aotion,(i) an attempt to clear 
danger out of the way. In both we have the germ 
of a moral feeling. In (a) we see resentment, in 

(б) that demand for a free unfettered existence 
which is the condition of a moral life. Hence 
neither by legal codes, even the most humane and 
rational, nor by some of the most religious-minded 
of philosophers has the element of revenge been 
altogether ruled out. Thus of resentment 
Martineau observes that it is justified if * it retains 
its primary form of legitimate instinct, without 
added taint of artificial malignity’ and, while 
Sidgwick and John Grote’ udsh the desire to 
inflict pain to be diminished, thinkers so opposite as 
Stephen' and Eickaby* see in that desire a 
perfectly legitimate emotion. Rickaby, indeed, 
representing a Roman Catholic point of view, is 
particularlj' strong on the point. 

' Vengeance undoubted]!' prompts to many crimes, but so 
does the passion of love. Both are natural impulses. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to set down one third of human 
transgressions to love, and another third to revenge ; yet it is 
the abuse in each case, not the use, that leads to sin.* 

Quoting Aristotle® and Augustine,’ he points out 
the necessity of this retributive and retrospective 
element in justice. To Bentham the matter 
appears in a diflerent light ; but to him also that 
law is the best which secures that punishment and 
reward shall automatically follow disobedience and 
obedience ; thus to him one of the best of all laws 
was Burke’s famous Act regulating the payment, by 
the Lords of the Treasury, of their ou'n salaries 
out of the public funds — an Act so drawn that the 
receipt or the loss of the salary automatically 
followed care or neglect. Resentment, similarly, 

' See again artt. Orisies atu) PokishMexts. 

® Tifpfs of Etkicai Theory^t 11, 19S. s Morol Ideals^ p. 264. 

4 CVim. taw of England, ch. iv. p. 99. 

® Moral Philosophy, p. 176 ft. 6 Rhet. I. x. 17. 

7 Serm. 125, n. 6, on the punishment ol Judas, 


is the basis of that public opinion whicli is the 
automatic reward or punishment appropriate to 
the moral law.' In fact, as this automatism is 
developed, it emerges into that lofty ethical con- 
ception in which the sin is liewed ns its own 
punishment — a conception adumbnated by Origen,’ 
and admirably exhibited by Alartensen* and 
others; and one which lies at the base of the 
Divina Commedia, 

Nor is the other aspect of revenge, that of fear, 
without its distinctly ethical side. For this 
instinct of self-protection is inseparably linked 
with the group-instinct. 

•Pure anarehy or self-redress is qualified first by tbe tense 
ol solidarity within the primary social unit.’! 

Fear leads to the search for help ; and without 
this sense of solidarity no truly ethical emotion 
can arise. It leads, first, to preferential group- 
treatment, the tj'pical instance of which sis the 
blood-feud. Of this examples still remain in the 
Corsican vendettas and in the so-called punitive 
expeditions against ‘inferior’ races, the object of 
which is to exact the blood of many ‘inferiors’ 
for that of one or two of the ‘ superior’ race. This 
example is by itself sufficient to show that pre- 
ferential group-treatment may act to depress as 
well as to heighten the moral standard. It makes, 
on the one hand, for an enlarged and enormously 
powerful selfishness, and, on the other, for a sense 
of obligation beyond oneself ; it makes alike for 
privilege and for brotherhood. It is, of course, 
the root-principle of ‘civilization’; but it has not 
always meant moral advance. 

B.g., ‘at lower levels of savoge society, punishment has some 
proportion to the offence. It is ot higher levels, in barbaric 
and despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel and dis- 
proportionate.' 5 'Increasing severity has been a characteristic 
of European legislation up to quite modem times.' 6 

The treatment of the slave as a chattel, again, 
is largely due to the solidarity of the free popula- 
tion. And, as ‘ civilization ’ advances, certain 
crimes develop which were unknown to earlier 
stages of the world. 

Yet, on a larger view, these drawbacks are seen 
to exhibit the power of morality in a clearer light. 
It was the realiziition that a slave had no rights 
that led to the movement for his emancipation ;’ 
and, as Maine points out,® the colossal frauds of 
modem times merely show how the bad faith of 
the few is faeilitated by the confidence given and 
deserved by the many. Ancient Roman law 
recognized only one form of dishonesty, namely, 
theft. English law punishes defaulting trustees. 
But it would be a great mistake to conclude that 
the ancient Romans practised a higher morality 
than ourselves. 

And, indeed, the principle of discrimination 
which leads to these evils leads also to immense 
good. The bounds of the group or clan, e.g,, 
cannot remain rigid. For all sorts of reasons they 
are constantly altering. Outlaws from other 
groups are admitted ; whole clans unite for con- 
venience or for protection. Judah admits into its 
ranks the Calebite or the Jerahmeelite ; Rome 
confers its citizenship on the Gaul and the 
Spaniard. "When once, for any reason, you have 
conceded privileges to your group, it is always 
open to you to draw an outsider within the sacred 
fence; and he then receives the privileges from 
which he was excluded. Indeed, the very fact 
that a group has been formed involves to some 

' Cl. Pollock, Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics, 

z De Princ. n. x. 4 (Antc-Nicene Library, x. 140). 

z Christian Ethics, p. S59ff. 

4 Hobhouse, Morals in Ecolution, p. ISO. 

® Art. Cruizs asd PosisuaR-vrs (Primitive and Savage), vol. 
iv. p. 249». 

' MI i. 167. 

7 See van Ness Myers, History as Past Ethics, p. 203. 

z Ancient Late, p. 321. 
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extent the brcal<do\vn of tlio_ solely sclf-rcjjarding 
emotions ; tlio gToup may, it is true, linve been 
formed throngh bate or fear of _ another gronp, but 
it necessarily induces self-sacrifice on tlio part of 
those who join it; and Belf-sacrilice, once set in 
motion, has a tendency to enlarge itself. From 
the conception of love of a neighbour and heli)er, 
the step IS possible, and even lihcly, to love of a 
stranger. Opportunities of such a step constantly 
arise: old enmities may bo forgotten under the 
stress of circumstances, and, once forgotten, they 
are not always remembered again. Normans and 
English, e.p., were fused into one by the French 
wars. 

This fluiditj- in the boundary of the group leads 
not only to a constantly-changing conception of 
political duty generally, but specially to an 
infinite complexity and variety in the ideas of 
punishment and reward. Anger and fear are 
subject to constantmodificationsundcr thointluencc 
of nffcction or love; and a new lino of ethical 
growth is seen emerging under that infiucncc. To 
take a simple example : when it is perceived that 
it is on the whole advantageous to tlie community 
to allow the slave, who has hitherto been a 
clmttel, to work for a reward, tlio eommunitj’ is 
on tlio way towards a recognition of the slave's 
rights, and wc are not surprised to find a clas.s 
of manumitted slaves appearing in its midst. 
Similarly with the criminal. At the first moment 
of anger be is tlionglit of merely as an object to be 
hurt or dc.stroycd ; but, when it is realized that he 
too may have his utilities— that in fact it may lie 
undesirable uttcrlj’ to cast him out — then we find | 
all sorts of precautions taken to prevent his hasty 
destruction. Thus arise the cities of refuge, 
trials by ordeal, sanctuaries, ndvoeates, ‘the 
King’s Jtcrcy,’ until ultimately wo reach the 
whole apparatiLs devised by a Beccaria and worked 
by a Howard for the elimination of any sufl'ering 
over and above wlmt is necessary for the juihlic 
safety. Love has begun to work ; the criminal is 
recognized ns a member, if an erring member, of 
the gronp j and, indeed, tlie principle entered 
fairly early into the social order. For a long time 
ast some tribes, and almost all organized Stales, 
ave reserved a prerogative of pardon, lodged in 
the chief nmgistrafo, the purpose of wliicli is to 
cast the rcgis of protection over the criminal him- 
self, os one who, de.spitc his lapse, may yet bo of 
service to the community. This gradual enlarge- 
ment of the social gronp to include within it those 
who were formerly shut out is part of o general 
movement on the part of the group to assume 
resjKinsibiiity over a wider and wider area ; and 
there seems to he no limit to the growtli of this 
tendency. Already we see the State throwing its 
shield over children, imbeciles, and tlio lower 
animals ; it has long protected the alien ; and where 
it will slop none can s.ay. In the 20tli ccnlnrj’ 
movement for penal reform the scientific and the 
hnnianitarian lines are seen to converge; and the 
tendency is to transform mere punishment into a 
converting discipline, beneficial alike to State and 
to individual. 

To the two elements of anger and fear, tlicn, 
that are involved in the primary conception of 
punishment we must now add a third, which tends 
ever to become the dominant one — that of affection 
or love. 

3. Manifestation of these elements in modern 
theories of punishment. — Inheriting the tradition 
of these three emotions of anger, fear, and airee- 
tion, the modem State, more or less consciously, 
applies them in its system of punishment. It is 
true that tlie ethical element is not always promi- 
nent in the application of law to practice ; but the 
three mms of punialiment ns so far understood 


retributive, deterrent, and reformatory) neverthe- 
c-ss iindorlio our criminal law, and the tendency 
is for the ethical aspect gradually to ossumo a 
dominant position. 

•At social order/ tfiit Hobhouse, *erolrcs an Independent 
orpan for the adlnstment of disputea and the prevention of 
crime, the ethical Idea hecomea aeparated out from th« con* 
fllctinj' pAMlofia which are Ila earlier husk/i 

The judge has before him, at least theoretically, 
the accuser, the community, and the nccu.sed, each 
of them preferring a claim. Tlicso claims (though 
not always in practice separable) may he roughly 
defined us (n) the indignation of the accuser, (6) the 
fears of the community, (c) the npjicnl of the accused 
to consideration as a member of o group united by 
solidaritj' of interest and good-will. Tliese claims 
correspond alike to the three primarj- emotions 
and to the three aims of punishment But the 
fact that the three claimants arc not left to them- 
selves to settle the dispute brings to light a fourth 
clement. For, although it might at first glance 
appear that the judge is merely the representative 
of the community as against accuser and accused, 
yet this is not really so ; he is the representative, 
not of one p-arty, but of all the three ; and his task 
is to ajiiHirtion the relative values of the three 
claims. Thus, with the calling in of an outsider as 
arbitrator, there is a notable development, which 
(despite strong arguments that might he brought 
forward on the other side) seems on the whole to 
mark an ethical advance. In the first place, to 
adjust the demands of the emotions reason is 
called in ns umnire ; and reason, in the fine phrase 
of Milton, is the law of law itself. Again, the 
presence of this umpire assures finality ; the cause 
IS brought to some sort of conclusion. And, 
thirdly, a power is brought into jiliu’ of the highest 
ethical importance— the power of leadership in 
things of the mind. It was thus that Ueborah, by 
judging Israel under her palm-tree, acquired that 
capacity and inlliicncc which enabled her to re.scno 
her coiintiy from the opjircssor. In a well-known 
iiassage Maine describes how, in the early days of 
uome, a vtr pictnfe gram may have first come to 
intervene ns arbitrator in dispnlcs. Passing acci- 
dentally by, be is asked to decide the case ; a sum 
of money Is staked on the decision ; and at the 
close the loser i>ays the sum, not as a penalty, but 
ns remuneration for the arbitrator’s trouble.* The 
judge is chosen as pietnte gravis ; and his pietat 
and gravitas cannot but grow with exercise.* 

Yet, as we have hinted, some ctliicai weaknesses 
lurk in the procedure ns now carried out. The 
nrWtralion is now compulsory, at least to one of 
the disputants; and the nrhiter is no longer a 
kindly spectator, hut a professional. The ‘ sum of 
monej'’ has become a penal inlliction; and tlio 
infliction is made by proxy. 'Wc have, in fact, 
not merely restitution, but penalty. As to the 
evils of professionalism, they are obvious to all. 
'A profession is essentially a conspiracy.’* In 
the weighty words of Lord Ixireburn, ‘Liwj-crs 
are against legal reform : if is an inlercsteil pro- 
fessional opposition.’ • Nor is the cll'cct, upon the 
class that awards or inflicts punishment, by any 
means alwnj-s beneficial. In actual fact, perhaps, 
the judge himself may escapr these efl'ect.s ; hut it 
would be difficult to find a harder-hearted class 
than the set of lawyers, clerks, and apparitors who 
surround him. It is hero that public opinion must 
always he awake; and here too lies one of the 
I chief merits of an unprofessional jury-system. 

The judge, fallible os he is, is not without 
guidance; and that guidance is tradition. This 
tradition acts botli towards width and towards 
limitation. The judge’s principle must always 

ip. ISO. sp.sstB. 

* But BCt PollocVfl note on Maine, p. <07. 

< See The A’oficn, 10th June 1017. * J6. 
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tend to push him beyond his boundary ; his tools 
keep him within it.^ In place of haphazard 
custom, a code has appeared as a kind of standard- 
ized tool ; but that standard is always subject to 
modification. Spontaneous modification largely 
ceases with the introduction of a code ; but 
deliberate change, due to the conscious desire for 
improvement, never ceases.’ It was thus, e.g., 
that Mansfield, by ingenious interpretations of the 
law, saved Homan Catholics from the penalties of 
the Test Act, which, again, was actually repealed 
fifty years later. We become aware, then, of 
another power behind the judge, conesponding to 
the impalpable power behind his predecessor, the 
primitive king. Tradition (and also the unescap- 
able spirit of the age) compels the judge to a 
perpetual re-adjustment of the scales of justice. 
The old simple idea of equality inevitablj" gives 
way, with the growth of knowledge and imagina- 
tion, to the more complicated notion of propor- 
tion.’ Behind strict law and also behind tradition 
we detect the regulating presence of equity’ — a 
conception so rooted in human nature that it 
appears in the most primitive of fairy-tales. By 
obscure stages law berself begins to subsume 
equity into her realm, until at last we perceive a 
formal alliance between the two j and who can 
doubt that this alliance springs from the desire 
that law shall not be too visibly divorced from the 
developing ethical standard of the times! In a 
similar fashion, the old legal theology has gradu- 
ally adapted itself to the ethical requirements of 
an ethically advancing society. 

'Kothinz,* says Maine,® ‘is more distasteful to men . . . than 
the admission of their moral progress as a substantive reality. 

. . . Hence the old doctrine that ptuity flowed from the king's 
conscience — the improvement which had in fact taken place in 
the mcral standard of the community being thus referrM to an 
inherent elevation in the moral sense of the sovereign.' 

Bat this very fiction of the king's conscience 
marks the existence in the mind of the community 
of a type or pattern to which the constitution is 
seen to conform only partially j’ and this pattern 
may in many minds be regarded as a divine order, 
which uses human society as its means of expres- 
sion. Other minds may exclude the divine, yet 
all alike conceive this pattern as an ethical ideal. 

We may now add to the emotions of anger, fear, 
and love, as producers of social punishment, the 
following elements : the conception of an umpire, 
who brings reason to regulate the emotions ; the 
conception of tradition, the accumulation of human 
judgments, limiting the action of the judge; the 
conception of equity, or of a set of principles 
which must adjust the rulings of tradition ; and 
the_ conception of an ideal, whether regarded ns 
divine or viewed as human, to which communities 
of men have a tendency to conform. Of these we 
may observe that all involve an ethical element ; 
that they must all be present in a righteous 
decision ; and that they are closely bound up with 
the progress of mankind, admitting indeed, to a 
certain extent, of being arranged in historical 
sequence. 

‘Plurima est et In omni iure civili, et in pontificoxn lihris, et 
in HI tuhniis, antiquiutis effigies.'’ 

4 . Religious aspect — When this conception 
of a type or pattern takes the form of a belief in 
a divine order revealed to man, then the subject 
of punishments and rewards becomes distinctively 
religious. Religious, of course, in some sense H 
has almost always been. Even before the sense of 
‘order’ was evolved, when religion was scarcely 
to be distinguished from magic, the disorder was 
conceived as a divine disorder : the god was cap- 

1 Martinean, ii. 253. 3 Maine, p. 26. 

® -Martineau, ii. 2*9. ‘ Maine, p. <9 fl. 

= F, 71 1. « Sidgwick, XModt nS EMai, p. 295 ff. 

7 Ciccro, de Orat. L 43. 


ricions, but men endeavoured nevertheless io 
understand his caprices and to propitiate his 
strange anger. Step b 3 ' step the god is conceived 
as punishing and rewarding on an intelligible 
system ; and here we see the gradual emergence 
of the pattern. 

‘ We are told,' says Bryce, ‘ that the sun and the wind killed 
Laogbaire, because he broke his oath to the men of Munster .' 1 
Here the god is seen acting physically, but 
unishing an ofience that weakens the social 
ond. A step in advance is taken when spiritual 
agencies arise who take an interest in certain 
moral acts as such’ — when, in fact, a certain 
stability is seen in the divine judgments. Zeus, 
invariably punishing a ivrong done to the guest 
or suppliant, is alreadj- a religious conception ; 
and from that point we can trace the growth of 
the idea of a righteous God into its modern 
stages. A man who has attained this view of a 
righteous God must, when faced with the fact of 
punishment as an integral part of the social 
order, ask himself the question. Is it in accord- 
ance with the will of God that man should 
punish his fellow-man ! He may seek enlighten- 
ment from revelation ; and in this case his 
answer will depend on the interpretation that 
he gives to the sacred traditions. Or he may 
inquire of philosophj’ (supposed here to be more or 
less theistic) j and in this case the answer will 
vaiy according to the form of philosopliy which 
appeals to him. Should the answer oe in the 
negative, we have already pointed out that this 
article ivill be of little utility. If, on the other 
hand, it be in the affirmative, the seeker will at 
once be led to discuss the ri^ht relation of human 
justice to divine. (1) Shall it consciously en- 
deavour to follow the principles on which, so far 
as can be seen, God rules tbe world ? Or (2) shall 
men, while duly reverencing the divine law as a 
norm for the indii-idual, refuse to regard it as a 
model for regulations dealing with tbe social 
order? Shall the State, in other words, be theo- 
cratic or secular ? There is no lack of communities 
of either kind ; still less is there lack of commu- 
nities with something of both. Of systems that 
have worked on theocratic lines, perhaps the most 
familiar and striking example is the Jewish ; but 
many Eastern States have conformed more or less 
fully to the type, and the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages made a determined effort to realize 
the ideal. Many theorists also have held this view 
in varying degrees. Arnold, e.g., and Gladstone 
in his Church and State propounded doctrines of 
this kind, while Martensen’ speaks of ‘the divine 
authority which manifests itself in the law, . . . 
and is postulate and background for all earthly 
human authority.’ To him religion is ‘ the inmost 
nerve of obligation, which knits us to responsi- 
bility.’ The ideal has in fact attracted saintly 
minds since the Akkoffian psalmist, seventeen 
centuries before Christ, addressed his goddess as 
her ‘ whose will makes contracts and justice to 
exist, establishing obligations among men.’* But 
the verdict of experience is fatal to it. As a matter 
of historical fact, the deadest, the most repres- 
sive, and the least enlightened of all forms of 
ovemment have been the theocratic.’ Islam, e.g., 
eclares plainly that law is religion and religion 
law — with the result that the law of Islam is a 
mass of enactments, unalterable because dictated 
by God or His mouthpiece, instead of a living 
and groiving body of principles. The history of 
ouf own land provides ns with instances full of 
warning. Barebone’s Parliament, endeavouring 
tsiudiet in History and Jurispmdsnce^ voL it ch. xiit 

p.212. 
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to rule England in accordance ■with the Eiiw of 
Moses, is not an edifying sjiectncle. The identi- 
fication of religion and law, indeed, has been 
baleful to teth ; religion has become frigid and 
ceremonial ; law has been treated ns infallible, and 
has therefore been nnprogressive. True, such a 
system is often successful in securing obedience 
(or at least an external eonformity), but at a 
terrible expense ; nor is there any limit to the 
cruelty which may be practised in the name 
of some god or other. It is the attempt to 
punish as God is supposed to punish that largely 
accounts for the hideous record of religious perse- 
cution. 

Hence we are not surprised to find that the 
majority of the noblest publicists, even among men 
of deep religions feeling, have utterly rctuscil to 

ermit religion, in this sense, to intnide into the 

omain of punishment. The illustrious Beccaria 
— to take but one great name— knew too well the 
dangers of theological interference to permit to 
•religion’ the sli^itest visible power over civil 
jurisdiction. All penalties, he held, must be 
dictated by State utility. 

Is, then, religion to be totally excluded? Par 
from it. There is nothing to prevent the religious 
man from being a good citizen ; on the contrary, 
his religion tends to make him the best of servants 
to the State. Accustomed to look on the im- 
provement of character as the highest of aims, he 
refuses, in his rflle of citizen, to accept as a satis- 
factory form of punishment one that docs not 
further that aim. Religions men, it is true, differ 
widely in their views. Some hold that the rctri- ' 
butive element should be upheld ; others, looking 
upon punishment ns a necessary evil, to be toler- 
ated solely for the safety of society, will have 
none of tnat element, and tnm their energies 
towards furthering the good of the criminal. But 
their differences are, after all, but matters of 
varying emphasis. 

5. Attitude of the religious man to law. — No 
question is at once more important and more 1 
difficult than that of the due attitude of religion 
and morality towards punishment. 

•AH theories on the euhject ol punishment.* soys Maine, 

* have more or less hroiten doa-n ; and see are at sea as to flrst 
principles.* 1 * The question as to the true principles on which 
pensdties should be awarded for crime is stilt an unsolved one,* 
says Lord Russell o( Killowen ; and Sir Robert Anderson, a 
man ot almost unequallsd experience In criminal lnvestl-:ation, 
maintains that our whole ss-stem o( panisfalng crime is false in 
principle and mischievous m practlce.s 

It is thus plain both tliat reform is necessary 
and that it is very difficult, Tlie wise reformer 
will walk warily. Yet we are not witliout some 
fairly certain principles which may form the basis 
of our views ns to tlie proper forms and metliods of j 
punishment. Putting aside all sophistical argu- ' 
mentation, we must recognize the necessity oT a 
proportion between penalty and offence, and also 
between penalty and offender. Exact measure- 
ment of crime is of course impossible ; but a 1 
healthy ethic revolts against a Draconian severity. 
Hanging for the theft of five shillings we will not 
have ; and first offenders must be treated leniently.’ 
Most of ns would also uphold the principle of the 
indeterminate sentence. Again, a true morality 1 
will not be satisfied to discuss punishment on the 
grounds of mere social convenience. There is 
something to be said, e.g., for a plentiful use of the 
punishment ot death. A nuisance is easily got rid 
of, and with the least possible expenditure of public 
money; the dead crimipal cannot repeat his 
crimes, and (though experience does not say so) it 
is arguable that others, by the sight of so terrible 

1 M&ine, fiwlvan Sptechei. ed. M. E. Grant Duff, l,ondon, 
IS92, p. ISS. 

’See Krany, (hillinrj of Orimfnof low, ch. xxxii. p. tSS. 
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1 a retribution, may be deterred from imitation. 
1 But religion and ethics will he moved by no such 
considerations. By death tlie criminal (who is by 
no means to he treated os wholly unserviceable) is 
deprived of the power of further service ; and to 
this religion, here reinforced by science, will no 
more agree than will the economist now agree to 
make no n.se of the so-called • waste-products ’ of 
the coal-mine. It may, like the pope in Brown- 
ing’s poem, be compelled to admit tlie advisability 
of death as a punisliinent in certain exceptional 
cases, bat not on the grounds above mentioned; 
and it is possible that it may come to reject the 
death-penalty altogether. 

Outlawry, bo common in former times, tends to 
lose its meaning as the world tends to become one ; 
but in any ease it is a confession of weakness and 
an evasion of responsibility which religion is loth 
to make. Imprisonment and the social boycott, 
to some extent, take its place ; hut in the applica- 
tion of these we must insist on the constant treat- 
ment of the criminal as a potentially valuable 
citizen. The imprisonment must not be sncli as to 
degrade him yet more ; and, on his -release, be 
must not he shunned like a pariah, but given a 
fair cliance ; Beccaria indeed goes almost farther 
than this. 

‘The dogrtc ot the punishment.* he says, *and the conse- 
quences ot the crime, ought to bo so contrived w to have the 
latest possibte effect on others, with the least possible pain 
to the delinquent.' 1 

Law being useless without a sanction, and sanction 
being an evil, the religious man will desire to 
diminish the number of laws and tlie number of 
legal crimes. More and more he will aim at the 
substitution of public opinion for legal penalty ; 
for, if experience shows anything clearly, it proves 
that a healthy public opinion does more in a year 
to prevent crime than the severest penalties in a 
century. Duelling, e.g., has ceased in Britain, 
not by being treated os murder, bnt by being pro- 
claimed OS immoral, or even by being ridiculed as 
absurd ; and, were the laws against it to be 
dropped, it wonld none the less remain in abey- 
ance. Adultery, again, has not flourished least in 
those countries where it has been punished by the 
law.’ 

This attitude does not imply any insensitiveness 
to the evil of crime. Religion does not regard sin 
as a mere disease, nor does it relieve the criminal 
of respoiisihility.’ 

* One Bystem (the Philsdeiphinn) bad approached the problem 
trom the mental eide, aiming to solve it by making men tAinJfc 
right. The other (the Auburn) apnroachw the problem from 
the physical eide, aiming to eolve (t by making men act right. 
Both Islled ; [or the problem of crime is a moral one. No man 
can be reformed except his conscience be quickened.*’ 

Some methods employed at present in the detec- 
tion or prevention 01 crime the religious man w^iU 
probably regard os pernicious and to be renounced. 
The agent provocateur, e.g., cannot be used but 
at the cost of moral deterioration to himself and 
to the Government that employs him. He may 
diminish one form of villainy, but he adds to 
another that is probably worse. The ordinary 
spy is little better ; and the oflering of rewards to 
criminals who wiU betray an accomplice can only 
increase, in the society as a whole, the most loath- 
some of vices, that of treachery-’ 

Improvements of the kind here hinted at, and 
many more, may be accomplished h5' the ethical 
and religious man, acting quietly as a citizen of 
ordinary influence. There are, however, occasions 
when it may be his duty to set himself in direct 
opposition to what he regards as a bad law. Of 
these cases the classical example is Antigone ; the 
1 Cnmee and Punifhmentg. p. 7 1. 

’ Kent. J’M't. of Laa, p. 203. 
s See Mott Osborne, Soeiotv and Pritons, ch. L p. S2, 

* Xi). ’ See Beccaria, p. 117. 
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Biblical, Peter and John preaching the gospel in 
Jerusalem. Quite recent times, of course, supply 
famous examples. Here, by the nature of the c^e, 
no precise rules can be laid down. The eonseien- 
tions rebel (or, as Westermarck ’ calls him, the 
‘ moral dissenter ’) must seek all the enlightenment 
at his dis^sal, and then, after carefully balancing 
against his scruples the claims of the State ana 
the evils involved in disobedience, act accordingly. 
For such men other moral and religious men will 
desire the punishment to be as light as possible ; 
for conscience is not so common that even a mis- 
taken conscience can be suppressed except at a 
heavy loss to the community. Nor is the dissenter 
ever acting, in a strict sense, alone. ‘ He feels,’ 
says Westermarck,“ ‘ that his conviction is shared 
at least by an ideal society’; in the words of 
Pollock, he regards his own opinion ‘ not as peculiar 
to himself, but. as what public opinion ought to 
be.’* An ethical judgment of such men will 
further take into account the fact that the great 
reformers of the past have in their time been 
moral dissenters of precisely this kind. 

Finally, the religious man is, almost ipso facto, 
an optimist He believes in the inherent power of 
good and in its ultimate triumph ; and he looks 
forward therefore to a time when virtue wUl be so 
predominant that punishment will be unnecessary ; 
the attractions of goodness will be by themselves 
sufficient to ensure just action on the part of 
societies and their members. But meanwhile the 
moral or religious man will give his support to all 
agencies for the eradication of crime, measuring 
that support by the degree in which those agencies 
involve more of the reformative element and less 
of the retributive. 

A word here seems desirable as to punishments 
in the next world. Here the religious man’s views 
cannot help being coloured by his views as to 
eartlily punishment. He may, it is true, be com- 
pelled by his belief in revelation to admit the 
existence of certain forms of future penalty which 
may, per se, seem purely retributive ; and he may 
be compelled to answer to objections by the simple 
argument, ‘Man cannot judge God.’ Neverthe- 
less, we trace a growing tendency to reject the 
merely retributive penalty as unworthy of the 
Deity. Men dare, like Abraham, to ask, ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do rightl ’, and they 
tend more and more to claim from divine justice 
the same end and character as from their own. 
The Roman Catholic has long had his Purgatory ; 
the liberal theologian believes in a universal 
restoration ; the orthodox Protestant no longer 

reaches the deterrent judgment sermons of a 

undred years ago ; and be tempers his view of 
eternal punishment by manifold accommodations. 
The flame is not a literal fire ; or the sinner, even 
‘between the saddle and the ground,’ may have 
sought and received mercy. 

6. Rewards. — Punishments and rewards divide 
between them the whole field of legislation.* But 
the division is very unequal ; for, though the field 
of reward is far the larger, being in fact co-exten- 
sive with the whole field of service, it naturally 
demands far less attention from the lawgiver. As 
punishment is an ‘evil,’ so reward may be defined 
as ‘ a portion of the matter of good, which, in con- 
sideration of some service supposed or expected to 
be done, is bestowed on some one, in the intent 
that he may be benefited thereby.’* By ‘ benefit,’ 
as might be expected, Beutham means ‘ plea.sure’; 
but, as be well points out, reward cannot ensure 
pleasure ; it is meant, however, to enlarge the 

* J/7 i. 123. .2/6. 8 p. 309, 

Bentham, if. 192. Bentham’a opinion is here slightly differ- 
ent from that of the present writer. 

* /6. ii. 192. 


opportunities of pleasure at the disposal of its 
recipient. If we prefer the word, we may sub- 
stitute ‘ happiness ^for Bentham’s phrase. 

As we analyze reward, we shall discover ample 
seme for the exertion, by relimon and ethics, of 
influence over its distribution. It is hard, perhaps, 
to improve on Bentham’s division, according to 
which it may assume one (or more) of four forms: 
(1) wealth, (2) honour, (3) power, (4) exemptions. 
Of these ‘wealth,’ according to Bentham’s utili- 
tarian view, ‘ is in general the most suitable.’ > 
Thus successful warriors have often been directly 
rewarded by gifts of money or estate ; and in 
modem communities the whole course of legisla- 
tion has been generally conducted ivith a view to 
providing wealth as a reward for service, and to 
securing it, when once acquired, against violence 
or fraud. But ‘ honours,’ at least as direct gifts 
of the State, are equally common ; and in some 
countries civil servants of a certain rank are 
ennobled as a matter of cotirse. We are all 
familiar with titles as a gratification for at least 
theoretical services. Exemptions, again, are 
common, whether in the form of exemption from 
civil burdens or in that of exemption from punish- 
ment. Thus, under the Ancien Btgime, the nobles 
and clergy, in return for more or less fictitious 
State services, were freed from most kinds of 
taxation. ‘Previous good conduct’ is almost 
everywhere admitted as a plea in mitigation of 
unishment.* Sometimes, indeed, the exemptions 
ave been even anticipatory: a Roman citizen, 
e.g., knew beforehand that he was free from 
capital punishment, a Russian deputy from 
corporal. ‘Benefit of clergy’ secured ‘clerks’ 
from certain penalties ; and in former times 
English noblemen were exempt from penalties for 
even atrocious crimes. 

But it is with regard to power that religion and 
ethics have most to say ; for there can be no 
doubt that of all rewards power ought to be the 
commonest ; and it is in the direction of increasing 
the range of power as a reward that reform should 
certainly’ proceed. Both on religious mounds and 
on grounds of expediency it is eminently desirable 
that he who has been faithful in a few things 
should be made ruler over many things ; and it is 
to be hoped that men will be diminishingly anxious 
for rewards of other kinds; that, in fact, men 
who have been useful should ask to be paid merely 
by being granted greater opportunities of useful- 
ness. Here lies the true reconciliation between 
the view of Pericles, that ‘where there are the 
greatest rewards of merit, there will be the best 
men to do the work of the State,’* and that of 
Plato, that there can be no sound government 
while public service is done with a view to remu- 
neration.* Whether, e.g., a school should give 
prizes may well be doubted ; but it is beyond dis- 
pute that the boy who has shown capacity and 
merit should be made a prefect. It is true that, 
as Bentham observes,* we do not make him who 
has produced the best piece of artilleiy the head 
of the Ordnance ; for the capacity of invention is 
not necessarily the capacity of administration. 
But this is beside the point. That to which we 
desire to promote the inventor is the fuller oppor- 
tunity of invention ; and that to which we clesire 
to promote the good ruler is the fuller opportunity 
of rule; the reward is to consist precisely in a 
wider field for service of the kind which a man has 
shown himself able to give. And here is one great 
and obvious advantage, from the point of view of 
the community, held by reward over punishment. 
Both alike ‘ belong to the automatic element of 

2 it 194. 2 Timon o/ Athens, ni. v. 

2 Thuc/d. iL 46. . 4 Laws, xiL 955. 
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social life’;* but the •working of re-n-ard is far 
more automatic than that of punishment, and is 
achieved -with a far less ■wasteful expenditure of 
machineiy. We do indeed find many a Galba, 

‘ omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ 

•we do indeed find men, with none of Galba’s claims, 
promoted to higli positions ; yet, ■with all these 1 
unfortunate exceptions, the capable man tends, by 
the mere virtue of his capacity, to come to the top 
— granted that, in present circumstances, vastly 
too much influence is exerted by powers of rhetoric 
and ‘ pushfulness,’ by audacity and chicane, worst 
of all, by wealth. ‘ Slow rises worth, by po^verty 
depressed,’ But it is exactly here that religion 
and ethics find their chance. The moral and 
devout man is accustomed, as we have said, to 
regard character as the really important thing. 
Free from the distorting power of envy, he is also 
(as we believe) gifted with a special flair for the 
discovery of bi^ character ; and_ he will use his 
growing influence for the exaltation of the truly 
serviceable and the demession of the merely 
blatant. With the aboVition of the retributive 
penalty and the establishment of enlarged service 
as the appropriate reward, religion and morals will 
be in the way to achieve their highest ends. • But 
all tlungs excellent are as difficult as they are 
rare.’ 
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REYNARD THE FOX— In the Middle Ages 
beast-fables and apologues were largely used by 
preachers — beasts symbolizing men or particular 
qualities or faUings, and their words and actions 
being intended to teach a lesson. These fables 
were partly drawn from Eastern sources, and 
Buddhist literature abounds in them, though they 
are also used there to express the doctrine of rein- 
carnation, and they describe the acts of Buddha in 
previous animal existences. Most folk-tale collec- 
tions contain specimens of them, and some are still 
told among the peasantry. But they were not 
invented for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
They existed already as Mdrchen, and the moral 
was a later addition. All savage collections of 
folk-tales are full of stories of animals which it 
would take little alteration to turn into genuine 
beast-fables. Animal folk-tales, in which animals 
act and speak like men, descend from an age when 
it was actually believed that they could do so, and 
in which also men had already noted the char- 
acteristic traits of ditlerent kinds of animals — 
traits which had human parallels. Such savage 
stories are of the Brer Rabbit class, and tell how 
this or that animal successfully tricked the others. 
As a rule each people has its favourite rome-animal 
— Hottentots, Bushmen, and Berbers the jackal ; 
Bantus, Negroes, Mongols, and Koreans the rabbit 
or hare; Malays and JJayaks the moose-deer and 
tortoise ; American Indians the turtle, coyote, or 
raven ; while in the north of Europe as well as in 
Oriental stories the fox (or the jackal) dupes the 
bear or the lion.* The humour of these stories is 
obvious, but they reveal a curious pleasure in as- 
tuteness, cunning, and villainy, though often dire 
vengeance is depicted as overtaking the offender. 
The long and complicated story of Reynard the 
Fox is a literary example of the folk-tale of beasts 
which act as men, raised to an epic grandeur. It 
is a Marohen on a large scale in which a large 
number of animals are the dramatis personcs, and 
many incidents are brought together into a more 
or less complete whole. Undoubtedly its roots are 
in the popular tales rather than in the moral apo- 
logues current in ecclesi.astical circles. See also 
artt. Fable, Parable (Ethnic). 

I. Variants of the Reynard story.— Apart from 
apologues and fables, the first known literal^ 
versions of the Reynard story are found in Latin 
poems of monastic origin, in which greater ampli- 
tude than was possible in a fable is given to the 
incidents recounted. One of these, which pre- 
supposes a popular original, is the Sebasis ctijus- 
dam capHvi, the principal subject of which is the 
healing of the lion by the fox, found in the later 
versions. It contains over 1200 verses and was 
written by a monk of the abbey of St. Evre h Toni 
in the 10th century.’ Another short Latin poem 
is the 11th cent. Sacerdos et Lupus, corresponding 
to the twelfth branch of the French Menart.* A 
third is the Luparivs — the wolf as monk, an 
episode found again in the Henart, and dating 
from the late 11th or early 12th centu^.^* Better 
known than these is the Fabella Lupina or hen- 
grimus or Reinardus Vulj>es (c. IICO), a poem of 
over 6000 lines, divided into four books, with a 
certain unity and sequence of episodes, in which 
for the first time the animals appear with the 

1 See (7F,p.89 and rett. there, and cl. W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard 
ihe Fox in S, Africa, London, 1864 ; K. Krohn, Bar und Fuchs, 
Helsingfors, 18^, Mann und Fuchs, do. 1891. 

s J, Grimm and A, Schmeller, Laleinische Gedichte des X und 
XI Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 183S, p. 340 f. ; E. l^oigt, Eebasis 
Captivi, das alteste Thicrepos des Mittelalters, Strassburv, 
1876. 

s Orimm-Schioeller, p. 340 ; W, 3. Thoms, TheBisU of Reynard 
the Fox [Percy Sodety), l/indon, 1844, pp. xxviii, Ixxxix. 

I 4 J. Grimm, Reinhart Fuehs, Berlin, 1834, p. 410 ff. ; Voigt, 
I Kleiners tateinisehe Denkmaler der Thiersage aus dem XII 
1 bis XIV Jahrhundert, Strassburg, 1878, p. 68f. 
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characteristic names of the Reynard epos.* Of 
this poem tliere is a short abridf;ment, the Jsen- 
grimxis, containing the incidents of the lion’s sick- 
ness and his healing the advice of Reynard, 
and the pilgrimage of Bertiliana the goat.“ The 
Fabella Lupina is probably of Flemish origin, 
but from Frencli originals or traditions, and its 
authorship is attributed to Magister Nivardus in a 
14th cent. SIS of the poem. He is a pious monk, 
■who nevertheless satirizes the pope, priests, and 
religious orders, and is bitterly opposed to St. 
Bernard. Its subject is the adventures of Isen- 
grimus and Reinardus, the lion's sickness and 
healing by Reinardus, and the outwitting and 
death of Isengrimus through the craft of Reinardus. 
The poem is charged with irony and is full of 
humour as well as moral allusions. 

The earliest (Middle) High German version is 
the Reinhart Fuchs of Heinrich der Glichesaere 
(c. 1180).* This work forms a complete whole 
Ti'Ithout lapses or lack of order and conne.vion in 
the parts of the narrative, and with every evidence 
of having been clearly planned and executed. 

The fox is here brought into reiation with several inferior 
animals, then with the woif, untii the iast, disgusted with 
Keynard's successes over him, seeks Justice along with tiie other 
animals from the lion, who is ill. Reynard heals hint, and turns 
the tables on his accusers. His healing potion, however, is a 
poison, and kills the king. In O.F, poison^midecivu', Oreu- 
vage^ Possibly Glichesaere misunderstood the word, unless this 
treatment of the episode of the healing is his own conception. 
Unknown to other versions is the cause of the king's illness, 
viz. revenge on the part of the king of the ants when these 
have been destroyed by King Lion because they would not 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

It can be proved that Gliche.saei'e’s work is due to 
French originals, and ho himself alludes to French 
poems on the subject. Of his twenty-one adven- 
tures, five only are not paralleled in the French 
Roman de Renart. The Roman, however, has 
nothing of the completeness or unity which is a 
chief characteristic of Glichesaere’s version, and a 
French poem of similar scope and harmony, now 
lost, has been postulated as his source, or a MS 
containing various ' branches ’ in the order of his 
episodes, or, more probably, a traditional arrange- 
ment of separate narratives. Such a grouping is 
already found in the Reinardtis Vulpes (c. 1150). 

Meanwhile in Flanders a poet, Willem van 
Utenhove, or Willem die Matoc, basing his work 
probably on a French poem in which the scene of 
the judgment of Reynard at the court of the lion 
had received original treatment, composed a work 
in Flemish, Reinacrt de Vos, some time in the I3th 
century. A continuation, Reinaert’s Historic, by 
a later unknown writer, supplied large additions 
and an element of satire, and the whole was now 
regarded ns one complete work.* Willem’s ex- 
panded work is the source of the many translations 
and prose ver-sions which have been so popular in 
various lands since the invention of printing. A 
popular prose version appeared in print at Gouda, 
by Gheraert Leeuw, in 1479, Die Hystorie van 
Rexjnaert die Vos, and its popularity caused 
Willem’s poem to be forgotten. In 1481 Caxton’s 
English rendering of this version with omissions 
and abridgments was published at Westminster. 
But the story of Reynard must have been known 

* Ed. F. J. Mone, Reinardus Vulpes, Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1832; summarized in A. Uothe, Les Romans du Renard, ex- 
amines, analyses et compares, Paris, 1845, p. 40 ff. 

2 Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p. 1 ft. ; summarized in Thoms, p. 
xxlxH, This poem was formerly supposed to be earlier than 
the longer Reinardus Vulpes. See Thoms, pp. xxix, xxxvi. 

* Published by Grimm in his Reinhart Fuchs, p. 25 ff. Later 
he published fragments of an earlier and original recension in 
Serulschreiben an Kart Lachmann, Leipzig, 1840. See also K. 
Reissenberger's ed., Reinhart Fuchs, Halle, ISSO. 

* Willem's work is given in Grimm, p. 116 ff. For the con- 
tinuation see J. F. Willem, Reinaert de Vos, Ghent, 18.30. See 
also E. llartin, Willems Gedieht * Van den Vos Reinaerde* und 
die Umarbeitung und Fortsetsung ‘ Reinaert's Bislorie,' Pader- 
born, 1874. 


already in England, as is shown by references in 
Chaucer’s Nonnes Prestes Tale and in earlier 
Anglo-Norman poets, and by the existence of 
actual stories of the Reynard group in Latin and 
English verses of the 13th-14th centuries.’ 

A Saxon or Low German version of the Reinacrt, 
written in verse, appeared in 1498, and has been 
variously attributed to Heinrich van Alkmar or to 
Nicolaus Baumann. This work, called Reynke de 
Foss,* was the souree of the High German versions 
of Reineke Fuchs, the first of which was published 
at Frankfort in 1545, and also of D.mish, Swedish, 
and other translations. Goethe’s well-known 
poem, based on J. C, Gottsched’s version (1752), 
apne,ared in 1794. 

’I'he surviving French versions of the Reynard 
.story are the poems of the Roman du Renart. 
These date from the 12th-13th cent., and are the 
work of different trouvires, though undoubtediy 
based on existing compositions or traditional 
versions. The separate poems, or ‘branches,’ of 
the Roman consist of numerous episodes which do 
not form a complete whole and have often little 
connexion with each other. One adventure follows 
another without transition — so much so that the 
number of the ‘ branches,’ their order, and their 
contents var 3 ’ in dilierent MSS. In spite of the 
lack of order, it is fairly evident that the basis of 
the episodes of the Roman is the complaint laid 
before King Noble (the lion) against Reynard by 
Isengrim, the wolf, regarding the fox’s villainies, 
and es^cially his violence to Hersent, Isengrira’s 
wife. The fox is always the chief actor. The 
authors of some of these Renart poems were the 
early 13th cent, trouvires, Pierre de St. Cloud, 
Richard de Lison, and an unnamed ‘Prestre de la 
Croix en Brie.’ Of the other authors the MSS say 
nothing, but the provenance of the poems seems 
to have been Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, 
and Flanders.* The complexity of the Roman is 
in striking contrast with the unity of the poem of 
Heinrich der Glichesaere, who nevertheless worked 
upon French sources. The Roman contains some 
30,000 verses, and undoubtedly several ‘ branches ’ 
have been lost. 

While the bulk of the ‘branches' make the animals act and 
apeak in character, others are full of the manners of the age of 
chivalry, and the animals act and speak as knights, with little 
regard to their own characters. 

Another Renart romance is the independent Le 
Couronnement de Renart, dating from the second 
half of the 13th cent., which departs further from 
the Reynard tradition, and which has been attri- 
buted to Marie de France, though this is a matter 
of considerable doubt.* To the same romance 
cycle belongs the Renart le Nouvel by Jacquemart 
Gielie de Lille, 1288.* 

Its subject is the strife of Reynard against King Hobie, re- 
presented as a strife of evil against good. The work shows 
traces of scholastic learning and classical knowledge; its 
tendency is to allegory, and it satirizes the clergj- ns does also 
Le Couronnement, for their corruption, while its author strives 
to exhort to a purer faith. 

Still another poem is the long Renart le Centre- 
fait, an imitation or reproduction of the older tales, 

1 See Thoms, p. Ixxiii ff. ; T. Wright, Selection of Latin 
Stories from MSS, of ISth and Itth cent. [Percy Society], 
London, 1842, p. 65, and Introd. ad Jin., where an English 
metrical version of one of the branches of the French Renart is 
printed. 

* Analyzed in Rothe, p. 73 ff. 

* L. Sudre, Les Sources du roman de Renart,Varis, 1892, p. 
23. The Roman was ed. by D. M. Mton, Le Roman du [de] 
Renart, publii d'aprls les manuscrits de la Ribt. du roi, des 
Xllle, Xlye, et aF4 siicles, i vols., Paris, 1826. A supple- 
mentary vol. was published by P. Ohabaille, Le Roman du 
Renart : Supplimens, variantes, et corrections, Paris, 1835. A 
definitive ed. is that of E. tlartin, Le Roman de Renart, 3 vols., 
Strassburg and Paris, 1882-87 ; see also his Observations sur le 
Roman de Renart, do, 1887. An analysis of the poem will be 
found in Rothe, p. 106 ff. 

4 Published in 5I6on, vol. iv-., and analyzed in Rothe, p. 802ff. 

* Mton, vol. iv. ; Rothe, p. 36-1 ff. 
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by a clerk of Troyes, writing in tbe 14th cent., 
which satirizes the monastic and chivalric orders 
and displays a vast encyoloptedio knowledge of the 
learning of the age,' 

2, Characteristics of the Reynard cycle. — ^While 
the different versions of the Keynard story differ 
in literary worth, and while some have an obviously 
moral purpose or exhibit satire directed against 
some particular abuse, the work as a whole is one 
of the great monuments of literature. The picture 
of the age, its manners, its ideals, is a vivid one. 
A satiric criticism of life — ^life as a whole, as well 
as of particular aspects of life — is always present ; 
but the telling of a story, the desire of literary 
expression, was probably the first purpose of the 
authors, and the humorous element—' broad rustic 
mirth,’ to quote Carlyle — coarse, brutal, and 
cynical as it often is, pervades the whole work. 
The fox is the clever villain all through, astute, 
evil, both as an animal and as a representative of 
man, yet he tends to be sympathetically regarded 
by the reader, like many of Dickens’s villains. The 
other animals usually act in keeping with their 
nature, and are more than men disguised. While 
styled a romance, the poems and, later, the prose 
version have little of the romantic element, 
although fancy plays round all the episodes, coarse, 
hard, and cynical as they often are. The element 
of parody enters into the whole cycle, parody even 
of the most sacred things, and Carlyle truly calls 
it a ‘ wild parody of human life.’ His characteristic 
summing-up of the whole epos can never be 
bettered.® 

CJaxton'a version avows its moral purpose; 'This booke la 
maad for nede and prouSyte of alls cod folke, ns ter as they In 
redynye or heeryn^ ol it ahnl mowe understand and lele the 
forsayd snbtyl deceytes that dnyly ben used (n the worldc, not 
to tbentente that men shold use them, but that every man 
ahold eschewe and kepe hym from the subtyl false shrewis that 
they be not deceyv-yd.' But humour is none the less the main 
chamoteristic of his version. 

3. Sources. — Grimm and others believed that 
the Beynard story was of Germanic origin, based 
on an old German animal epos. But no trace of 
this exists, and it is certain that the existing 
German versions are based on French originals. 
The provenance of the cycle is probably those 
regions of France and Flanders bordering on 
Germany, or tbe region between the Seine and the 
Bhine®— a supposition which would account for 
the Germanic term of such names as Bagenhard 
(Beynard), Isengrim, Eiohild, etc., of which Grimm 
made so much.* While Beynard has been for four 
centuries one of the most popular heroes in 
Germany, the soil in which during the 12th-13th 
cent, the romance flourished most was undoubtedly 
France, and especially its northern part. The 
oldest text is a Latin one ; then follow the older 
French branches of the Renurt. These are followed 
again by the version of Heinrich der Glicbesaere, 
a Middle High German version translated from or 
based on French originals, and that again by the 
Flemish and Low German versions. The sources 
of the Reynard stories are probably much less the 
apologues so much beloved in the Middle Ages 
than oral and folk tradition. Sudre has devoted 
a work of great research to an investigation of the 
sources, and has made this conclusion practically 
certain. In spite of certain resemblances of some 
‘branches’ of the Rcnart and of the early Latin 
versions to the apologues, heast-fahles, and the 

' Ztf Jlomon de Kmart le .Confre/ai’f, ed. P. Wolf, Vienna, 
1S62; analyais in Bothe, p. 474 ff,, and In A. O. 11. Robert, 
Fttllti inidiUs da XJP, XIIK et XIV‘ tilelet, 2 vota., 
Paris, 1S25, p. cxxxiiff. 

® ‘ Early German Literature,* iTfscefZanfes, iii. 204ff. (fForifcs, 
People's Ed.. London, lSTl-72). 

s G. Saintsbury, The Flouriehinp 0 / Rojnanu and the Rite of 
AtUiiorif, London anil Edinburph, 1S97, p. 289. 

* Cf. P, Paris, La Arentures de mnttre Rmart et d'Xtenprin 
ton Compare, Paris, 1801, p. 323 f. ; Sudre, p. 45 f. 


stories of the long popular Physiologns, all of 
which had a great vogue in the cloisters and 
schools, the affinities between them are rare, 
distant, and indirect. The allegorical, symbolical, 
and didactic aspects of the apologue are lacking in 
Renart, and the circumstances of the age were 
such that these would hardly have been omitted 
by authors working directly upon existing fables. 
The Reynard stories have been mainly derived 
from the folk, and only indirectly from literary 
sources. Thus they stand parallel to the Jatakas, 
the Paiichatantra, the fables of Aisop and Phmdrus, 
all of them also rooted in current folk-tales in their 
respective ages and places of origin, "rhe link 
with apologue and fable is slight ; the link with 
the vast edifice of folk-tales of animals, intended 
to amuse rather than instruct, is strong. From 
both, but mainly from the latter, the authors of 
the Renart stories with peat art produced a work 
which in its different forms has had an extra- 
ordinary popularity. 

LmiUTOR*.— The various edd. ol tbe stories ot the Reynard 
cycle And various works dealing with it have been sufiic^ntlv 
Indicated in the notes. See also W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Stuas 
iur le roman de Renart, Groningen, 1863 ; E. Martin, Ezamfn 
critique de» ynanuserits du Homan de Henart, Basel, 1872. 
E. Arber’s reprint of Caxton’s t>/ Reynard the Fox, 
London, 16d5, is & useful ed. of the tale (English Scholar's 
library of Old and Modem Works). 

J. A. MacCplloch. 

RIDDLE. — I. Definition. — ‘Riddle’ is a com- 
prehensive term for a puzzling question or an 
amhimious proposition which is intended to be 
solved by conjecture. Obscure terms are employed 
on purpose, in order to conceal the meaning, and 
thereby to stimulate the intellect and imagination 
of the reader or listener. Rhetorically the riddle 
is closely related to the metaphor, and in fact it 
may be defined as a metaphor or a group of meta- 
phors which have not passed into common usage 
and whose significance is not evident. Aristotle ® 
insisted on the close connexion between the riddle 
and the metaphor, maintaining that, when the 
metaphor is employed continuously in the dis- 
course, a riddle is the result. This conception of 
the riddle closely associates it avith the allegory 
and fable, and was the Greek view ; for the term 
atvot, from which atriy/ia (‘riddle’) is derived, avas 
applied to jEsop’s fables. As a symbolical mode 
of expression, in avhich the real sense is obscured, 
it becomes an important instrument for the culti- 
vation not only of wit, hut also of man’s intellec- 
tual capacities. 

From one point of vieav the riddle is a product 
of humour, from another it is the result of man’s 
ability to perceive analogies in nature ; its capa- 
city to puzzle is due verj* largely to analogies 
which are unconsciously stored up in metaphorical 
speech. While a genuine riddle possesses the 
quality of obscurity— the more obscure the better 
— ^yet at the same time it must be a perfectly true 
description. Every term ought to be as accurate 
and exact as in a logical definition, but put in 
a form to baffle and puzzle. All these character- 
istics of a genuine enigma are well exemplified in 
the riddle of the Sphinx, which is worthy of being 
quoted, not only as a normal example, but because 
ot tbe large part which it played in Greek legend 
and literature : 

‘What walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three in the evening?'® 

In this question the Sphinx takes the day meta- 
phorically for the span of human life. 

The power of a nddle to arrest the attention and 
make truth impressive is largely due to an element 

I Poet. 22. _ 

V vf itrrtv, o ftiar txov ^uvtjv rrrpanovy sal titrow sal rpCvovv 
yfverai. The poet Pindar ia the first Greek writer to employ the 
term ati-iyna m the sense of ‘ riddle,* and uses it to designate 
this saying. 
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of incongruity which is usually present, the ^irre- 
concilable and incompatible being associated 
together, Aristotle has brought this feature out 
in one of his statements in regard to riddles : 

alyiyuaT^s re yap ISea avnj e<TrC, rb Xiyovra vvapxom. 
aivvara awa'i/au^ 

Samson’s enigma, the one folk-riddle preserved in 
Scripture, distinctly embodies this characteristic 
of incongruity : 

‘ Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong come forth sweetness ' (Jg 

2 . Types. — The general term ‘ riddle ’ covers 
several difl'erent types of enigmatical questions and 
sayings. 

(а) Logogriph . — The difficulty may be concen- 
trated in a single word, when the puzzle lies in the 
double sense which the word hears. For this kind 
of riddle the French employ the term calemionr, 
the Germans Wortrdtsel ; a favourite designation 
for it is ‘ logogriph.’ , A modem example may he 
cited : 

When Victor Hup) was elected to membership in the French 
Academy, ^Ivandy bitterly remarked to the distinguished 
author: ‘ Monsieur, vous avez introdnit en France Tartsc^nique 
(I’arsenic).' 

The Greeks also employed this type of riddle, and 
a well-known instance of it is found in the Wasps 
of Aristophanes, where the word iavU occurs in 
the double sense of ‘ shield ’ and ‘ asp.’ * 

This type of riddle may be spontaneous and 
natural, or, with the development of the literary 
art, it may he worked out artificially until the 
logogriph proper is developed. Strictly speaking, 
the logogriph covers a class of riddles in which the 
puzzle is based upon the addition, subtraction, or 
transposition of letters. A more familiar term for 
the case when the letters are transposed is ‘ ana- 
gram.’ An example of a Latin logogriph is : 

■ToUe caput, simile aetati turn tempus habebis.'— Puer; 
tTier (J. 0. Scaliger). 

A simple one in English runs : 

'There is a word in the English language the first two letters 
of which signify a male, the first three a female, the first four 
a great man, the whole a great woman.' — He-r-o-ine. 

The ancient Hebrews, in disguising a word or 
name by substituting the last letter of the alphabet 
for the first, the next last for the second, and so 
forth, fomied what may not inaptly be termed an 
anagram. By this method iivp stands for V 35 
(Jer 25“), and VS 2 V for D’lc'S (25i). With these 
may he grouped the famous handwriting on the 
wall (Dn 5“^). 

(б) Enigma . — Less mechanical and more impor- 
tant is the enigma proper, Aristotle’s aXpiyg-a, in 
which the obscure intimation runs through an 
entire passage, sometimes of considerable length. 
This type of riddle is very closely allied to both 
the allegory and the parable.’ The Greeks would 
have regarded Nathan’s famous parable (2 S 12) 
and Isaiah’s song of the vineyard (Is 5) as riddles. 
The prophet Ezekiel (eh. ITlivorks out an allegory 
in which the monarchs of Babylon and Egypt are 
described as eagles. The prophet himself desig- 
nates his allegory a riddle as well as a parable,*and 
the art revealed in his working out of the imagery 
indicates that Hebrew writers ivere masters of 
the symbolical riddle. The conversation of Jesus 

1 Poet. 22 . 

2 Line 16 ff. : 

ovSev apa ypi^ov Sta^eipet KXrwtaf/X 09 , 

Tfu? Stj ; ‘npotpei rcy TOttri <rvfXTT6rat^ keynv 
* OTt Tovroi' ev yp r airePaXty Kay ovpavu 
Kav rp ffaXany} ^pioy ttj*' aairiSa ; ’ 

* Gerber (Die Sprache alt Kuntt, ii. 485) terms it *das olle- 
gorische Ratsel.* 

* The Hebrew word for riddle is nv^, and for parable 
Both of these occur in Ezk 172, and maybe regarded as descrlp. 
tive of the passage which follows. Among the Greeks oI»^ 
was a desig^nation for a fable like those current under the name of 
-fisop. ttiytyfiaisderived from ati'o? ; in like manner all obscure 
proverbs were designated aiviyfiara. 


with Nicodemus is an example of an enigmatical 
discourse employed for the purpose of making 
profound religious truth impressive (Jn 3). 

(c) Rebus. — The rebus is a third type. Originally 
it was a riddle put in the form of a picture of 
things in words or syllables. 

According to Plutarch, Alexander the Great,' during the 
siege of Tyre, saw’ in a dream a satjT (Sarvpos) who could be 
caught only with difficulty. The wise men interpreted the 
' dream for him very quickly : 2aTvpoj=2a Ti/pov. 

I Another type of the rebus M'as put in the form of 
an object-lesson. Let us note an example of it in 
the political sphere : 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius finds that his revenues are 
j steadily decreasing and sends messengers to Judah, the patri* 

' arch, for counsel. Instead of giving a verbal reply, the latter 
takes the imperial emissaries out to his garden, where he 
uproots the larger plants and replaces them with smaller. The 
royal ambassadors return without any message, but report the 
strange actions of the rabbi to their royal master, who fully 
comprehends the symbolism of the act. and follows the advice 
given to him in this strange manner. 

A notable rebus in the historical sphere revolves 
about the person of Cyrus. 

The Scythians, attacked by Cyrus, sent the Persian monarch 
a messenger with arrows, a rat, and a frog. By these gifts 
they meant to tell Cyrus that, unless he could bide in a hole 
like a rat, or like a frog in water, he could not escape their 
arrows. 

(d) Charade. — The charade’ is a later develop- 
ment of riddle-making, a product of literary 
activity rather than of primitive efforts at poetry 
or rhetoric, and thus is essentially artificial. The 
charade usually turns upon letters or syllables 
composing a word, sometimes on words composing 
a phrase. It has not inaptly been termed a 
‘syllable-riddle’ [Silbenratsel). Examples will 
indicate its character better than a formal defini- 
tion. Here is one taken from Greek sources : 

t^aofoXTj, pvKTjfxa tfKutnjre icyfiarov, *tbe whole an island, 

the lowing of an ox, and the voice of en usurer.* The interpre* 
tatlon is po+Sif, the island of Bhodes.2 

We owe a beautiful ancient Latin charade to Aulua 
Gellius : 

*SemeI minusne, an bis minus, non sat scio. 

At utrumque eorum, ut quondam audivi dicier, 
lovi ipsi regi noluit concedere.’S 
Its solution lies in the equation : Semtl mintts+bis rninus^ 
ter tnini<s«god Terminus, whose sjTubol, a boundary-stone, 
remained in the temple of Jupiter erected by Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

A famous charade on ‘cod,* which, according to 
most authorities, has been incorrectly ascribed to 
Macaulay, runs as follows : 

' Cut oS my bead, and singular I act; 

Cut off my tail and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing teere. 
What is my head ? A sounding sea. 

What is my tall? A flowing river. 

'Mid ocean's depths I fearless stray. 

Parent of softest sounds, yet mute forever.* 

A. Fiihrer has called attention to the existence of 
charades in Sanskrit poetry ; and, singularly 
enough, many of these have a religious signi- 
ficance.^ 

(c) Epigram. — According to the Greek view, the 
epigram, in its original sense of a poetical inscrip- 
tion on votive offerings or grave-stones, was closely 
related to the riddle. In many instances the 
resemblance would have been complete if the epi- 
gram had suggested a challenge to solution.® An 

1 ‘Charade* Is a word of French ori;rin. In his Diet, de la 
h’ff^rafure (1770) S^bastien gives the following definition: ‘Ce 
mot vient de I'idlorae languedocien et signifle, dans son origine, 
un diacours propre k tuer le temps ; on dib en Languedoc : 
aliens faire des charades, pour allons passer I’apr&s-soup^, ou 
allons veiller chez un tel, parce que, dans les assemblees de 
rapr6s-soup6, le peuple de cette proWnce s’amuse k dire des 
riens pour passe-temps’ (quoted from Littrfi). 

SQuoted from Ohlert, Rdtsel und GetelltchaftsspUle der 
alien Grieehen, p. 167. 

* Nodet AtticcB, xii. 6. * See ZDMG xxxix. (18851 99ff, 

5 Ohlert, p. 103: ‘Zahlreiche Epigramme konnten als Batsel 
gelten, wenn man ihnen die Ueberschrift nlmmt ; zahlreiche 
Itatsel als Epigramme, wenn man die Aufforderung zura Eaten 
entfemt.* This statement is made especially of the Greek field. 
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illustration taken from a grnve-stone is interest- 
ing : 

Tovrojta Brjra pw oA'Ja trot' v pv 

ffOTpi? KaA)(TT!wt', ^ £« 

*ily name is theta rho alpha si^ma u mu alpha chi u sljma ; 

ChalcedoD was my native land; to be wise la art.* 

This ThTasjTnachns was a sophist mentioned by Plato. 

(/) Arithmetical riddle. — ^Thc nritlimetical or 
numerical riddle is next to ke noted. Many of 
tliose are very trivial and are based upon the form 
of the numeral. 

‘ How docs twenty remain when one is subtracted from 
ninetecnT' The solution depends upon the form ot the Boman 
numerals XiX and XX 

A serious form of arithmetical riddle tvas 
developed, especially by the Jews, through the 
numerical value of the letters of the alphabet. 
Many Jewish commentators made o'oi (= 
'serpent’) one of the names of the Messiah because 
the numerical value of the letters is the equivalent 
of o'Fo. In Gn 14’* the reader is supposed to find 
the name of Abraham’s steward because the 
numerical value of the Hebrew consonants making 
np tlie word Eliezer equals 318, the number of the 
patriarch’s attendants. Jewish writers developed 
this method of writing and interpretation into a 
system and termed it ‘ Gematria.’ * Instead of the 
intended word, its numerical value was produced 
bj' permutation of the letters ; in course ot time 
this developed into the kabbalistic method of inter- 
preting OT Scripture. One numerical riddle 
appears in the pages of the NT ; it is the number 
of the beast, GG6 ()Rcv 13”). The custom of taking 
the letters of a word in a numerical sense was n 
part of every Gnostic system. As a prominent 
example wo may take tlie word Abraxas, used by 
the Gnostics as an amulet because the numerical 
value of the Greek letters totalled 365, the number 
of day.s in a j-car.’ 

Another form of the arithmetical riddle is found 
in the OT, and was much cultivated by the Jews 
of post-Biblical days and termed by them the 
miadah (rryj), A typical example occurs in Pr 

SOUS. M . 

'There are three thlnge that arc never eitisfled. 

Yea, four that say not, Enough,* 

These two lines contain the riddle proper; the 
answer is given in the following verse : 

•Sheol ; and the barren womb ; 

The earth that Is not satisfied with water ; 

And the fire that salth not, Enough.* 

The numerical riddle in this form is the favourite 
type among the Arabs, and instances of it have 
also been found in Sanskrit literature.’ It was 
also much nfrccted by the Jews of Talmudic times. 
The Jewish scholar A. ‘Wunsche has published a 
collection of the middah typo of numerical riddles 
under the title, 'DieZahlensprUclie in Talmud nnd 
Midrasch.’’ 

3. Origin and development — The riddle origin- 
ated in the infancy of the human race. J. G. 
Herder, in his Vom Geist der hebrdischen Poesie,’ 
remarks that 'all peoples in the first stages of 
cnlture are lovers of riddles.’ The same spirit 
which gave birth to the folk-song nnd folk-proverb 
likewise produced the riddle. A genuine folk- 

1 C(. JE, *.r. 'Gematria.* 

s In the Sibylline verses we have a numerical enlgyuis The 
answer Is the word 1o'ro5c=SS3 : 

I=10+i]=8+<r>=S00+o=70+v>=40O+<r=20a 
ufet ffefiEod^ifloe SnjTotv iMO'evMewv <vys 
Tf fferrpa ^wiijcvra vi fi* aiful'a iv avTt^ 

tvwwv otrrpcyaAwv cptSpoy £' cXqv tfovopow# 
evTW yap povaJac offoav tiKaCaf swi vovroiv 
Ut’ tvaTVi-rofav ocru ovtffTore’poiv avSpwvoiv 
evo-OKa fjjXwan. 

* Cf. F. I?eiite<oh, Comm, cn Proverbs, tr, M. 0. E.aston, 
t vols., Edtnhuryh, lSi<-75, ad toe. ; Jacob, dliarahircAe 
Paralteten nrm A T. n. 17 1, 

* ZDHtGHv.imii 

» S voLs., Weimar, 17SS-S3, reprint, Gotha, IS90. 


I riddle is a spontaneous expression, coming from 
I the depths of the soul of a people or race, not from 
the mind of an individual, and consequently is 
anonymous (cf. art. Proverbs). Riddles are there- 
fore in a real sense the vox popvdi. Many pro- 
found mysterious truths were expressed in the 
form of riddles by primitive man, who also fre- 
qnently_ used the same literarv device in his 
description of an occasional accidental occurrence, 
when it constituted a mystery for him. That 
Greek writers had occasion to discuss the relation 
Iwtween aXviyua nnd ypt<hov, two common designa- 
tions for riddles, and the two terms Mvbot and Xfryos 
is a clear indication that Greek enigmas touched 
the domain of mythology. These two spheres 
would of necessity come together when the mys- 
tery of n natural phenomenon furnished the puzzle 
for the riddle-maker. Jlythological specumtion 
actually forms a part of the riddle-hymn of the 
Rigveda (see below). 

A sharp distinction ought to be made between 
the original folk-riddle and those more or less arti- 
ficial ones which have come down to us through 
the channels of literature. Rolland’ lays stress 
upon tills distinction by dividing ridd/es into 
two classes: (1) Vtnigme vraiment p<^utairei (2) 
I’inigme savante ou littiraire. It is, however, 
doubtful whether any of the folk-riddles of remote 
antiquity have come down to us in their original 
form. We possess them, if at all, in the polished 
(and in a sense artificial) form resulting from the 
labours of literary men. The writings of the great 
literary geniuses of Greece are liberally sprinkled 
with siicli riddles; many involving subtle meta- 
pby.sical discussions are found in the Rigveda. 
Modem investigators have made collections of 
riddles current among people of primitive culture. 
In a recent edition of Kolland’ the editor has 
added an appendix giring a number of riddles 
current nniong the Wolofs of Senegambia, and 
similar collections are to be found in the journals 
of learned societies and missionary periodicals. 

Chronologically the riddle may bo followed to a 
remote antiquity. A very ancient Semitic riddle 
is preserved in a Babylonian tablet : 

* Who becoraeB pregnant without conceiving T 
Who becomes tat without eating I ’ 

The answer la ‘ Clouds.'* 

The oldest recorded Greek riddle is associated with 
Minos, king of Crete.' When his son, Glaucus, 
disappeared, the monarch consulted an oracle ; the 
reply was in the form of an enifjma which was 
solved by the seer, Polyidus. There are many 
aliusions to this riddle in Greek literature, especi- 
ally in the great tragedians. 

I’re-eminent among inigmes littiraires arc the 
riddles of the Vedio avritings. The spontaneity 
and naivetd of the folk tj-pe have entirely dis- 
appeared, and instead of these characteristics they 
distinctly reflect metaphysical speculation of an 
abstru.se order (see beloav). The same qualities 
clmractcrire the enigmas with which the Greek 
liilosojdiers avere accustomed to enliven their 
anquets. At certain periods of literary activity 
there have been rea-ivals of the art of riddle-mak- 
ing; avriters distinguished for their efforts at 
serious literature have amused themselves by pro- 
ducing riddles usually triadal in siibiect-mattcr, 
yet frequently beautiful in form. Riddle-making 
avns an affectation avith the Greeks of the Byzan- 
tine period, nnd tlieir production of alHynara and 
7pt^oi avos reduced to rules. Olilert mentions three 
poets of the lull cent. — Psellus, Bosilius Megalo- 
mitis, and Aulikalamus — avlio devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the avriting of riddles. The 

1 Dennettes ou tni^rs populairrs de la fVonev. 

* IS77, originally published in 1C3S. 

* Rawlinwn, n'.4/ ii, table 16, lines 4S-60. 

< Apollodotus, m. iU. 1 1. 
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Anglo-Latin poets of ttie 6tli cent, nnd their 
Anglo-Saxon successors collected and nrote riddles 
extensively. In France of the 17th cent, men like 
Boilean delighted in penning riddles — Boileati’s 
riddle on the flea is famous — while Voltaire and 
Kousseau did not disdain to try their skill in 
making them. Fdnelon tests the sagacity of 
Til^maque by propounding riddles to him. The 
popularity of this form of literary e.xpression in 
France, during the period covered by the name 
just mentioned, may be judged by the publication 
of the Jlecueil des inigmes de ce iemps,^ under the 
editorship of C. Cotin. The Mercnn de France 
was a vehicle for the publication of riddles, and 
Duchesne edited a Magasin inigmatigiie. 

In England riddles were much aflected by literary 
men in the age of Su'ift, who produced many of 
them. The trivial subject-matter of Sivift’s riddles 
— ‘On Ink,’ ‘On a Pen,’ ‘On a Fan’— indicates 
that they were merely the by-products of literary 
activity'and employed for the purpose of whiling 
arvay idle hours. But it rvas left to Schiller, after 
going back to the age of the Sibyls and learning 
the art of riddle-making from them, to develop the 
riddle into a beautiful poem, a work of literary art. 
One may be quoted to show that, while the subject- 
matter IS trivial, the verse bears all the marks of 
the genius of the German poet, 

‘ Auf einer grossen Weide gehen 
tnel tausend Schafc ailberwciss : 

Wie irir aie haute wandeln aehen, 

Sah aie der allenilt'ete Greia, 

Eie altem nie und trinhan Leben 
Aua cinem unerschopften Com, 

Ein Hirt ist ihnen rugageben 
ilit achon gebog'oem SUberhom- 
Er traibt aie aua ru goidnen Thorea, 

Er uberzahlt aie jede Nacht, 

Und hat der Lamroer beins verloren. 

So oft er auch den tVeg vollbracht 

Ein treuer Iliind hiift aie ihm Iciten, 

Ein muntrer Widder geht voran. 

Die Heerde, kanntt da aie mir denten? 

Und auch den Hirtea teig* mir an ! ’* 

Triviality as to subject-matter is the outstanding 
characteristic of modem literary riddles, and in 
this particular they are wholly unlike those of 
antiquity. IVith the ancients, as is noticed below 
(§ 6), riddles touched the serious issues of life. 
Life and death were involved in unravelling them ; 
weighty policies of State depended on their solu- 
tion j and even the sacred rites of religion were 
enlivened by the proposing and guessing of riddle.s. 

4- Form. — Kiddles are usually expressed in 
rhyme or verse. Goethe sets forth this character- 
istic : 

‘So legt der Dichter ein RitheeJ, 

Kunstlich mit Worten verschrnnkt, oft der Versammlung ins 

Samson’s enigma, the only popular riddle pre- 
ser\-ed in the OT, be.ars all the marks of ancient 
Hebrew poetry (Jg It’-). The Greek riddles 
scattered through the works of the poets and 
philosophers are usually in metre. The Anglo- 
Latin poets of the Jliddle .-Vges put tlieir enigmas 
into hexameter verse, and the riddles of the Anglo- 
Saxon period are in metrical forai. Many Jewish 
poets of the Middle Ages exercised their muse by 
putting riddles into poetic form. The length nnd 
character of these may be judged by a production 
of the poet al-Harizi (13th cent.), in which he takes 
46 lines to describe the ant in enigmatical form. 
It was a favourite custom of the native Arabic 
pammarians to put their rules in poetical riddles, 
nlany examples of these have been collected by 
G. Kosen.* Schiller’s riddle quoted above shows 

' Paris. 1646. 

sp. Schnier, Pamleln ctuZ EatAfrf, 3 (5ummflicAs ITerir, 
12 Tols. in 4, I^iprig, n.d. i. 202). 

* Aleris vnd Dora, line 25 f. 

4 Cf. y:D3IG lir. [1S60] 697 C., xx. [1SS6] SSSfl. 


how this poet invested it with the peculiar charm 
of rhythmical expre.ssion. It is the poetical form 
in ivhich it is couched that lends the riddle much 
of its impressiveness and stimulates the intellect 
to solution. 

$. Occurrence. — As riddles are rooted in meta- 
phors, it is not surprising to find that they are of 
universal occurrence. They have been discovered 
among the peoples of primitive culture the world 
over. Abbd Boilet, in writing of the Wolofs of 
Senegambia, says that these savages at the evening 
time in the hut" or by the camp-lire ask each other 
riddles. The Bedairi, as h'e sits by his tent door, 
whiles away the evening hours by proposing them, 
and the Russian peasant enlivens the long hours of 
a winter’s evening by attempting their solution. 
The Vedic writings abound in them, and they 
occur in the remains of the literature of ancient 
Persia. A raee like the Greeks, specialiy ^ted 
with literary genins, delighted in them. Greek 
literature furnishes abundant material for estimat- 
ing the influence and popularity of riddles among 
a race whose achievements in literatnre have been 
unsurpassed. Greek poetry is especially rich in 
them ; they are found frequently in Homer and 
were popular because of the high place wliich the 
Homeric poems had in the esteem of the Hellenic 
race. Riddles naturally played a large part in 
Greek tragedy, bec-anse the solution of the riddle 
influenced the course of events. Every poet who 
in any way touched the Theban cycle of myths 
was compelled to bring in the riddle of the Sphinx. 
The comic poets delighted in entertaining their 
audiences by formulating riddles in which they 
aastigated the follies of society. The titles of 
some of the comedies suggest that they were 
written in mockery of an ntlectation for enunciat- 
ing enigmas; e.g., Eubnlns gave one of his 
comedies the title Sphingoharion, i.e. a slave who, 
like the Sphinx, is full of riddles. Theocritus 
puts enigmatical sayings into the mouths of his 
shepherds, and Virgil imitates him. The Jeivs of 
mediaeval times cultivated them with zest as a 
means of intellectual gjunnastlcs and made them 
an important part of social entertainment. 

An interesting scientific problem is the occur- 
rence of the same riddle among peoples far removed 
geographically, and belonging to dbtinct ethno- 
logical groups. Gaston Paris, in his preface to 
Rolland’s Derinettes ou inigmes, calls attention to 
this striking phenomenon. One of his examples is 
a folk-riddle. Its French form is : 

* Je rail, Je viens dans ma inaison. 

On vieot pour me prendre ; 

Ma maiiOn se sauve jjar les (enfitrea 
Et TDOJ je reste en prison.' 

Answer: Le poisson et Je fileL 

The Scotch form is : 

'The robbers cam tae oor boose 
TMien we were a* in ; 

The hoose lap oat at the windows 
And we were a* ta’en.’ 

Answer: Fishes cau^dit in a net. 

Gaston Paris states that this riddle circulates in 
Russia and among the Lapps; that it has been 
found among the Chinese and the Xegroes of W. 
Africa ; that it is also current among the Basques. 
Three hypotheses have been propounded to explain 
the occurrence of a riddle like that just quoted 
among peoples far removed from each other. (1) 
A common origin has been postulated. (2) The 
transmission of the riddle from one race to another 
has been suggested. Both theories are inadequate 
to explain the occurrence of the same riddle among 
two races as far separated as the Scottish and 
Chinese. (3) The hypothesis which attributes the 
similarity to the identity of the constitution of 
the human mind is now very generally accepted. 

This view does not entirely exclude the possi- 
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bility of literary borrowing, which is quite probable 
in the case of riddles with a prominent place in 
literature. Writers have undoubtedly helped 
themselves to what tradition furnished and have 
not hesitated to refurbish an older enigma. A 
notable example of this is tiio riddle which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Homer failed to solve (see next 
col.). 

offer* €\ofitv off' oox 

* rVhat we had we lost, what we did not have wo kept* 
The same riddle circulated in the Middle Ages in 
Latin and the popular vernacular;* for the.so 
versions the hypothesis of literary transmission is 
more reasonable than that of the identity of the 
human mind. 1C. Simrock ’ calls attention to the 
fact that many Greek riddles also circulate in 
German and Scandinavian versions. The resem- 
blances ma3’ usuallj’ bo traced to literary influences, 
but great caution should bo used in accounting for 
these similarities especially in the cose of the 
spontaneous folk-riddle. 

6. Uses. — The riddle played an important part 
in the intellectual and social life of antiquity os 
well as in the Middle Ages. With the ancients it 
was a literary form emploj’ed for serious purposes 
in the spheres of politics, philosophy, and religion. 
Many of the most prominent ligurcs of histoiy are 
renowned because of their ability either to formu- 
late riddles or to interpret them. Of Biblical 
characters Solomon and Daniel live in history ns 
skilful in the solution of dark saj-ings and 
enigmas.* The esteem in which such skill was 
held among Jews of a later time ma3’ bo judged by 
the ascription of similar gifts to hypostatized 
Wisdom.* Monarchs of renown are renresented as 
engaged in contests witli one another in the 
solution of riddles. Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
engaged in such competition ; the former was con- 
tinuously successful until his rival c.allcd in the 
assistance of a famous magician Abdemon.* A 
Greek legend tells how Aniasis, king of Egypt, 
engaged in a similar contest with the king of the 
Ethiopians.' The Egyptian monarch sent for aid 
to Bias, the wisest of the Greeks. In the life of 
yEsop we road of a riddle contest between a Bab3'- 
lonian king L3*curgus and Nectanebo of Ep’pt; 
the former is continuou8l3' victorious througli the 
assistance of yEsop. Alexander the Great, during 
his campaign in India, summons Hindu sages 
before his throne and challenges them to solve 
riddles of his own propounding. Even the gods 
are represented ns indulging in this pastime; 
Jupiter proposes a riddle to King Numa.’_ The 
Longobards had a custom of propounding riddles 
to their deity Gwodan which they expected him to 
solve — a custom suggesting the seeking of oracles. 

Frequentl3’ the contest by riddle was serious 
enough to involve life and death. The contestant 
who was vanquished lost his life. Competitions of 
this kind occurred among the rhapsodists, both 
Indian and Greek. The epic poem, Melamjiodic, 
attributed to Theognis, contains an account of a 

1 Symphosius (Cth cent) gives it in Intin ; 

* Est novii notarmn cunctis capluva fenrum 
Ul si quid capias, id tecum terve recuses, 

At si nii capias, id tu tamen ipse reportes.* 

Pierre Grognet gives it in Latin and French as It circulated In 
the Middle Ages : 

* Ad silvam vado venatum cum cane qulno ; 

Quod capio perdo, quid fugit hoc haheo.* 

The French version runs : 

' A la forest m'en vo 3 *s chasser 
Avecques cinq chiens t trasser. 

Ce quo je prens, Jc pers et tieni, 

Ce qui s'enfuyt ay et retiens.’ 

* Dos dtuUcht It&thselbuch, 3 vois,, Frankfort, 1853-e3. 

» 1 K lOi w, 2 Ch OUT., Dn 6It M, Sir 47i» ; Jos. Anl. vni. v. 3. 

* Wis 8«. t Jos. yinf. vm. v. 8, c. Apion. 1. 18. 

s Plutarch, Conino. SepU Sap. viU. 

1 Ovid, Fast. iii. S30-34a 
VOL. X. — 49 


riddle contest between the two famous seers, 
Calelias and Mopsus. According to one tradition, 
the former is victorious ; according to another, the 
latter ; but in cither case the vanquished loses his 
life. The authority of Plutarcii supports the 
legend of n struggle of this type between Theognis 
and Homer, in wliich the latter is worsted and dies 
of mortilication. In the Theban legend the Sphinx 
destroys those who fail to solve her riddle, and, 
when OEdipus is successful, the monster hurls 
herself over a precipice. There are modem Greek 
legends in which the failure to solve a riddle costs 
a man his life. A monster living in n castle pro- 
pounds a riddle and gives forty da3’s for its 
solution. Unfortunate is the person who fails, for 
the monster devours him. The resemblance to the 
story of the Sphinx is evident. In the MahS- 
bharata the legend takes another form : the hero 
Yudhishthira frees two brothers from the fetters 
of a monster hy the solution of a riddle. Teutonic 
legends arc of similar import: in tiie so-called 
Wartburg-Krieg there is a deadly riddle contest 
between Odin and the giant Wafthrudhnir, and 
another instance has been immortalized by 
Schiller.* In certain parts of Germany the boy 
who fails to solve n riddle is greeted with such 
expressions ns : ‘ Er ist dcs Honkers,’ ‘ Muss sich 
zum Ilenker scheoren,’ ‘ Kommt in die HOlle,’ ‘ Ist 
todt.’* These expressions may be relics from the 
times when the unsuccessful competitor actually 
lost his life. 

In other legends the winning of a bride is 
made to depend on the solution ol a riddle by the 
suitor. _ This custom was known in the India of 
Vcdic times, and also appears in the Norse legend 
which represents Thor as promising his daughter 
to the dwarf Alvis on condition that the latter 
answers a long list of pcrjdexing questions. This 
feature is present in the Theban Sphinx legend, 
for tbe hand of Queen Jooasta was promised to 
the man who would bo successful in solving the 
famous riddle end thereby freeing the land from 
the ravages of the monster. On the other hand, 
failure to solve the riddle often cost the suitor his 
life.* 

7. Riddles in social life. — The propounding and 
solution of riddles was included in the merry- 
making that formed a part of wedding festivities. 
Samson’s riddle, nlrcad3' quoted, is not the only 
instance of such a use preserved in literature; 
Samson’s Greek compeer Hercules, although un- 
invited, goes to the wedding of Keyx and joins the 
rhapsodists in the solution of riddles. 

Plato is responsible for the statement that 
riddle-making was a favourite pastime with lads 
in his da3’ when the Romans came under Greek 
influence, the bo3’a were instructed in the forming 
of enigmas.* In the best da3’s of their history the 
banquets of the Greeks were something more than 
drinking-bouts ; intellectual pleasures were culti- 
vated, and prominent among these was the riddle, 
which was the delight not only of poets and 
philosophers, but also of the masses. The banquet 
was under the control of a symposiarch, under 
whoso direction the riddle passed from person to 
person. The successful guesser won a prize ; those 
who failed paid a penalty. Usually the prize was 
the laurel-wreath, and the penalty consisted in 
drinking unmixed wine or wine mingled vrith salt 
water.' Aulus Gellius’ describes an Athenian 
dinner-party of his day (A.D. 2nd cent.) : the host 
propounds a riddle to each of his guests; the 
winner receives the laurel-wreath or the copy of a 

* Cl. Tvraniol. 

z E. L. Rochhoiz, AUmannitchet Kindtrlied. Leipzip, 1857. 

* Cl. Schiller’s Turandat. 4 jicp. v. 478. 

' Grammarian Pompelus. 

* We are indebted to Athenams for these details (xi. 467). 

Z Socta Atticae. viii. 2 ff. 
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rare book. Sometimes a money prize was offered. 
With the Jews of the Middle Ages, according to 
Abrahams,’ riddles were a regular table game, and 
all the great Jewish poets of this period composed 
acrostics and enigmas of eonsideraole merit. 

8. Riddles in religious ceremonies. — The 
strangest use of riddles to the modem mind is 
in connexion with religious rites and ceremonies. 
Among peoples of primitive culture enigmas are 
asked and answered in the proximity of a corpse or 
at harvest time. Among the Bolang Mongondo 
(Celebes) riddles are never asked except when 
there is a corpse in the village. In the Aru 
archipelago, while a corpse is uncoflined, watchers 
propound riddles to each other or think of things 
which others are to guess. This practice is evi- 
dently rooted in animism, and enigmatical lan- 
guage may be used to puzzle the spirit of the de- 
parted. A reminiscence of this custom seems to 
linger in Brittany, where old men are accustomed 
to seat themselves on grave-stones and ask each 
other riddles after the friends of the deceased 
and the mourners have gone home. Among the 
Akamba of British E. Africa boys and girls at the 
time of circumcision interpret pictographs which 
are termed riddles. At harvest time the riddle is 
looked upon as a charm which m^ make or mar 
the crops. The Alfoors of the (jentral Celebes 
engage in riddle-guessing during the season when 
the crops are tilled and are growing. On the 
solution of a riddle they exclaim : ‘ Make our rice to 
grow, make fat ears to grow both in the valley and 
on the heights !’ Animistic conceptions probably 
underlie this custom, and the prayer is to be re- 
garded as addressed to the spirits of the ancestors. 

(а) Oracfaj.— The answers of the Greek oracles 
were usually couched in a riddle or enigmatical 
statement. In this connexion it is exceedingly 
suggestive to note that Aristophanes’ terms the 
answers of oracles yptiot, a word commonly used for 
riddles. The oldest Greek riddle is the answer of 
the oracle to Minos, king of Crete. As oracles 
were consulted before important political under- 
takings and military campaigns, the significance 
of the enigma in Greek life cannot be over- 
estimated. 

E.p., immediately before entering upon the disaatroua 
Sicilian expedition, the Athenians consulted the Delphic oracle ; 
as a reply the Pythia commanded the Athenians to bring the 
priestess of Athene from Erj'thrrea. This enigmatical reply 
turns about the name of the priestess 'Hauxi'a (‘ Rest').’ 

The riddle was specially adapted for oracles be- 
cause it was puzzling and consequently impressive, 
and at the same time concealed ignorance of the 
future. 

(б) At festivals. — Biddles formed a part of the 
ritual at the festival of Agrionia, sacred to 
Dionysus. In the rites of this festival women first 
sought for the god as if he had been lost. AVhen 
they had ceased their quest, they exclaimed : 
‘Dionysus has betaken himself to the Muses.’ 
Then there followed a sacred meal at which these 
worshippers propounded and answered riddles 
(aWygcro sal ypl<povs).* It is probable that a 
similar custom prevailed at other religions festi- 
vals ; at least an allusion has been discovered to it 
in a fragment of the poet Diphilus. A riddle 
contest between three maidens in connexion with a 
feast of Adonis on the island of Samos is referred 
to in his comedy entitled Theseus. The Laws of 
Mann enacted that riddles were to be asked at the 
Sraddha feasts. One of the enactments may be 
quoted ; 

‘ UTiatever may please the BrShmapas, let him give without 
grudging it ; let him give riddles from the Vedas, for that is 
agreeable to the manes.’ ® . 


’ Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 132. 

2 Birds. 970. * Plutarch, de Pgth. orae. xlx. 

^ Plutarch, Conviv, Sept. Sap. vlii. ’ ill. 230. 


(c) In Vedic hymns. — Vedic literature reveals a 
unique use of riddles in religious ceremonies and 
in metaphysical speculation. It is most suggestive 
that the Vedic word brahmodya, or brahmavadya, 
is a designation for a poetic religious riddle, as well 
as a terra descriptive of speculative discussion. 
Etymologically the word denotes ‘ analysis of the 
Brahma.’ In one of the Vedic hymns ’ the descrip- 
tion of Agni is put in the form of a riddle : 

‘Who among you has understood this hidden (god)? The 
cavlf has by itself given birth to its mothers. The genn of many 
(mothers), the great seer, moving by his own strength, comes 
forward from the lap of the active ones.' (The mothers ore 
waters.) 

The famous riddle hymn of Dirghatamas is a part 
of the Itigveda.’ It contains 52 verses, of which 
all except one are riddles. The theme of this hymn 
is theosophy and theosophical speculation which 
revolves about cosmic phenomena, mythology, and 
human organs. The hymn may be characterized 
as a poetical expression of primitive Hindu philo- 
sophy in enigmatical language. It was intended to 
be used by priests as they oliered sacrifices. The 
most striking use of poetic riddles or charades, to 
‘enliven the mechanical and technical progress of 
sacrifice by impressive intellectual pyrotechnics,’ 
was in connexion with the famous horse-sacrifice, 
or afvamedha. This part of the ritual was con- 
ducted by two priests, one asking the riddle and 
the other giving the answer.’ "These riddles are 
BO unique in the history of religion that they are 
worthy of special notice. 

At the horse’Sacrifice one priest asks: * Who, verily, moveth 
quite alone ; who, verily, la born a^ain and apiin ; what, 
forsooth, is the remedy for cold ; and what is the great 
greatest) pile?' 

The answer is 5 ‘The sun moveth quite alone; the moon li 
bom again and again; Agni (fire) is the remedy for cold; the 
earth is the great (greatest) pue.' 

The priest called hofar asks the priest called adhtaryu, 
*What, forsooth, is the suD-llke light; w’hat sea Is there like 
unto the ocean ; what, verily, Is higher than the earth ; what Is 
the thing whose measure la not known ?’ 

The answer is : * Brahma is the Bun*like light ; heaven is the 
sea like unto the ocean ; (the god) Indra is higher than the 
earth ; the measure of the cow is (quite) unknown.' 

Again, the following questions and answers : ‘ I ask thee for 
the highest summit of the earth ; I ask thee for the navel of the 
universe ; I ask thee for the seed of the lusty steed ; I ask thee 
for the highest heaven of speech/ 

'This altar is the highest summit of the earth ; this sacrifice 
Is the navel of the universe ; this ioma (the intoxicating s.acri* 
ffcia! drioki is the seed of the lusty steed [god Indra?]; this 
Brahman priest Is the highest heaven [i.«. the nighest exponent] 
of speech.' 

(The translation is that of Bloomfield.) 

Litbratubk.' — I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the HiddU AgeSt 
London, 1896, p. S84£f. ; vi., The Scapegoat, do. 1013, 

B . 121 £f. and passim; J. B. Friedreich, Gfsch. des RUthselt, 
resden, 1860 ; G. Gerber, Die Srtraehe ale Kunst, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1885 ; (5. Jacob, Altarabisehe Parallelen zum AT, do. 
1897, p. 18 f.; M. Jager, 'Assyrische Ratbsel und Spruch* 
worter,’ In BASS il. [18941 274 ff.; F. E, Konig, Stilistik, 
Rhetoril:, Pottik, Leipzig, 1900, p. 12 If. ; L. Low, Die Lehens- 
alter in der jiidischen Literatur, Szegedin, 1875, p. 346 £f.; 
K. Oblert, Rdttel xtnd Gesellsehaftssptele der alien Griecken, 
Berlin, 1^ findlspensable for a study of Greek riddles); 
E. RoUand, Devinettes ou inigmes populaires de la France,' 
originally publish^, Treviso, 1628, new ed., with preface lyr 
Gaston Paris, Paris, 1877 (valuable); A. Wdnsche, Die Ram- 
selweUheit bei den HebToem, Leipzig, 1883 (an important mono- 
graph). Other literature baa been mentioned either in the body 
of the art, or in the notes. JAMES A. ICeLSO. 

RIDICULE,— See Abuse. 

RIGHTS- — T. E. Holland, as a preliminary to 
his account of rights in the legal sense of the term, 
has defined ‘a right generally* as ‘one man’s 
capacity of influencing the acts of another, by 
means, not of his otra strength, but of opinion or 
the force of society.*^ The definition is useful as 
bringing pat the complex character of the idea of 

1 r. xcv. 4. 2 1 , cixir. 46. 

«M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, New York, 1903, 
p, 215 ff., also an art. In JAOS xv, [18921 172; cf. JI. Haug, 
* Vedlsche Rataelfragen und RStselspriiche,' SB A IT, 1875, ii. 4. 

* Elements ofJunsprtidence^, p. 82. 
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right. It implies, as lie goes on 'vvitli excellent 
lucidity to indicate, the fourfold relation between 
(1) the subject or person who has the right, or 
the ' person entitled’ ; (2) the person who has the 
corresponding duty, or ‘the person obliged’; (3) 
the object over which the right is exercised ; and 
(d) the not of forbearance whicli is exacted. The 
definition further emphasizes the important fact 
that for the e.xistence of a right in the_ full sense 
of the word recognition is necessarj’, and it properly 
distinguishes between those rights which rest 
merely on the approval of public opinion (subse- 
quently by an unfortunate choice called ‘moral 
rights') and those which are protected by legal 
enactment, or ' legal rights.’ On the other hand, 
the definition fails in so far as it uses ‘ society’ in 
a sense either too wide or too narrow — too wide 
in so far as it ignores the difierent forms of 
social organization, each with its own S5-stem of 
rights and duties, of which society in general 
consists (family, school, church, etc.), too narrow 
if it is intended to e.xolude reference to the rights 
of nations. And this criticism leads to another. 
The definition contains an implicit denial not only 
that, besides the rights actually recognized by 
society, whether by its law or by its public opinion, 
there are rights founded on tlie requirements of 
human nature itself — things that arc rights simply 
because they are ‘ right ’ — bnt also that there is any 
essential relation at all between the adjectival and 
the substantival meaning of the word.^ A science 
like jurisprudence has of course a right to define 
its terms in the way most convenient for its own 
special purpose. But that is a difierent thing from 
claiming that its use expresses the only legitimate 
or the most fundamental use of the term. In 
opposition to this it may be claimed that any 
definition ' of riglit generally must be defective 
which fails to indicate wliat tins relation is. In 
the present article, written from the point of view 
of ethics and religion, the main object will be to 
supply this omission. In the attempt to do so it 
will be convenient to preface the main subject with 
a short statement (1) of the origin and develop- 
ment of the idea of individual rights, and (2) of 
the chief theories that have been held as to tlic 
ground of rights, with the view of leading up to 
(3) a more inclusive definition, and suggesting some 
deductions and applications to current problems of 
the rights of inaividuals and nations which may 
serve as a verification of its conclusions. 

I. DEVELOPHEST of tee idea of IXDiriD- 
UAL EIGHTS. — It is by this time a commonplace 
of sociology that in early forms of society, so far 
from finding a stage at which individual tliouglit 
and action are free from the pressure of the social 
environment, we liave one in which the mind and 
will of individuals are dominated by the collective 
mind ns expressed in the customs of the group. 
This snboraination is nowliere better illustrated 
than in the liistorj- of the idea of right. If we 
turn to the early use of Slxaws in Greek literature, 
we find it in Homer " simply in the sense of pos- 
sessing rules or enstoms, and as in this sense tlie 
mark of civilized life, in contrast to the mannerless 
Cyclops. Between tliis and the use in Tliucydides 
and Xenophon in such phrases as Sinaia iroiriy and 
fiiitaio fxru' there is a wide gap. In these a moral 
reference to tilings that not only is it the rule to 

I On p. E4 the ^-riter congratulates the English language on 
having two words, ‘ law * and * right,* which enables it to keep 
those meanings apart, and commiserates other languages which, 
like German, have only one, and have thus involved writers in 
endless disputes as to their relation to each other. The reader, 
however, may compare this contrast with Bentiiara’s even more 
pungent strictures on the amhiguity of English as compared 
with French usage, enabling it to slip from the moral to the 
political use of * right,' as Don Quixote from one saddle to 
■nother withont changing horses (liorij, il.). 

s Liddell and Scott, s.r“ 


do, but that may he claimed by the individual as 
by right, has emerged, and we might think (partic- 
ularly in the latter phrase) that we have reached 
an explicit acknowledgment of the idea of the 
‘ rights’ which the individual in turn ‘possesses.’ 
Bnt the student of Greek ethics knows that in its 
classical exponents there is as yet no word cor- 
responding to either ‘rights’ or ‘duties’ in the 
modern sense. IVe have to wait another genera- 
tion before, in the Stoic t 4 *offr)xovra, we have the 
definite specification of things that are right to he 
done ns definitelj’ ‘belonging’ to the indiridunl. 
Even here wo are still far from the idea of these as 
implying corrpponding ‘rights.’ In early Roman 
law itself, which did so much to develop the idea 
of personality, the idea of duty, ns Maine has 
pointed out, is far more prominent than that of 
rights.' Wliat Roman law etrected was to trans- 
late the Stoic idea of personality and the ‘ law of 
nature,’ which personality embodied, into terms of 
civic relationships and so, by conceiving of a uni- 
versal justice or right of nations,’ to pave tlie way 
for the recognition of the further idea of rights 
that belonged to an individual independently of 
his membership in ft particnlftr societj'. Thence- 
forth one might say that the development of the 
two ideas, the legal and the moral, proceeds pari 
passu, seeing that tho idea of the individual os a 
personality with rights as apainst society is at 
once the creation of the recognition of him ns 
endowed with rights in society and an important 
factor in the development of the claim for this 
recognition itself. 

The story of the spectral analysis of the law of 
nature into the prismatic colours of ‘ natural rights ’ 
is ft long one.’ The chief infl uence was und oubtedly 
the Christian religion, anpenling on the one hand 
to ft primitive state of freedom and equality, on 
the other hand to a relation of man to God which 
was essentially a peiBoniil one. Bnt these seeds of 
the idea of tlie riglits of man had to await a soil 
congenial to_ them, which was first found when 
English tradition and temperament led to a revolt 
against social and political despotism in the time 
of Wyclif.’ By tlie middle of the 17th cent., and 
still more by the 18th, the claims of rights, in both 
Old and Xew England, were already deeply tinged 
with individualistic tlieory as to the nature of 
government. It was under this influence that 
Milton declared that 'all men were naturally born 
free , . . bom to command and not to obey';^ 
that a century later Blackstoue wrote : 

■The principal aim of society i» to protect Individuals in the 
enjoyment of those absolute rights which were vested In them 
by the immutable laws of nature’;* 

and that even Burke, in the midst of his violent 
protest against tho doctrine of absolute rights, 
formnlates a doctrine of society laying stress on 
the idea of rights rather than duties: 

‘ CivU Society Is an institution of beneficence, and law itself 
Isonlyhencflccnceactingbyarole. Men have aright to justice ; 
they have a right to the fruits of their industry, and to the 
means of nmkinz industry fruitfuf. They have a right to the 
acquisitions ot Ineir parents ; to the nourishment and improve- 
ment of their ofispring; to instruction in life and consolation 
in death. Whatever each man can separafceli* do without 


I Holland, who quotes this view, refers to the interesting 
fflustration of tho same priority in Japanese law, whicii had no 
word tor ‘right’ until the suggestive phrase ‘power-interest’ 
was coined by a Japanese wTiter on Western public law in 186S, 
ait is important to realize that the Roman tvs gentium is 
the right common to all nations, not intsmatienat right, 
a Reterence should be made to srtt. IkdividojII,ib>j and Isoivin- 

OAUTT. 

* See art I.ni>ividuai.issi, voi. vii, p. ZClh. On the influence 
of Scriptural ideas on tho Feasant Revolt see D. G. Ritchie, 
Eaturat Eights, p. 8, and on tho men of the Commonwealth, 
The Clarke Papers, ed. 0. H. Firth, 4 vole., London, 1891-1901, 
passim. 

s Quoted in W. Waiface, lectures and Essays on Ealurnl 
Theoiagy and Ethics, p. 215. 
b Quoted ib. 
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trespassing npon others, he has a rirht to do for himself ; and 
he has a right to a fair portion of ail which society with ^ its 
combinations of skill and force can do in his favour.* t 

These passages are sufficient to show the close 
connexion betaveen the development of the idea of 
right in its later phases and the development of 
theory. 

But, before turning to this, we may notice how the 
circumstances which made religion the main in- 
fluence in the development of the idea of rights in 
the middle period explain also (what othenvise 
mi^htseem an inversion of the natural order) why, 
loolred at from the side of the nature of the rights 
themselves, the claim to spiritual rights should have 
preceded the claim to political rights and the claim 
to economic rights should have lagged behind both. 
While it may appear that the movement here is 
from the more inward to the more outward and 
material, in reality it was in the first place from 
condition to the conditioned, and in the second 
from the more formal and abstract to the more 
substantial and concrete. Doubtless the instinctive 
sense of human capacities in the individual, ns 
dependent for their development on the active 
assistance of society ‘ in the removal of all remov- 
able obstructions,’ was operative from the first. 
But it was only through freedom of thonght and 
speech and some measure of political power that 
this sense could make itself articulate and the way 
could be prepared for the establishment of the 
conditions of substantive freedom. Add to this 
once more the influence exercised npon the develop- 
ment of men’s ideas as to their rights bj- powerful 
forms of abstract theory as to the ground of rights 
in general and as to the sphere of law, and it is | 
not difficult to understand why, from the side of 
the content, the fuller idea of the rights of the 
individual, and of his claim to the active assistance 
of society in the recovery of the ‘ lost title-deeds 
of humanity ’ in the sphere of material well-being, 
has been so late in developing. 

II. Theories of the grousv of rights.— t. 
Theory of the Social Compact. — If what has been 
said as to the history of the idea of rights is sound, 
we may expect to find that, while ancient theories 
of the nature of Justice as we find them from the 
time of the Sophists downw.ards are susceptible of 
translation into terms of rights, the problem of 
the ground of rights in explicit form is essentially 
a modem one. It was not till the question of the 
rights of the subject was definitely raised in 16th 
cent. England that theories as to their origin and 
ground came to be central in political thou^it. It 
most be sufficient here to select the more typical. 
From the outset responsible thinkers have worked 
under a profound sense of the moral or inward 
reference contained in the conception of rights. 
It was in this spirit that modem theory at its 
outset sought for the source of legal rights, not 
primarily in the will of another, but in the will of 
the members of society themselves expressed in a 
compact. 

The theory of rights as founded on compact has 
taken two forms according to the view of human 
nature from which it starts. 

(a) ‘ Might is Tight.' — Starting from the concep- 
tion of a state of nature (as in Hobbes’s well-known 
account of it) as a war of all against all, not only 
law and government but society itself is conceived 
of ns resting on a compact whereby individuals 
agree to resign their natural but barren right to 
all things in order to secure a limited portion 
guaranteed by the overruling mi"ht of the sover- 
eign. The ground of a man’s limits on this view 
may be said to be his own will to peace and security ; 
but, as he has renounced all right to control of the 
actual conditions of peace, it is only by a fiction 
r Quoted in Waflsce, p. £15. 


that he can be said to will the rights that are 
actually assigned to him. These depend on the 
will of another. But, as on the side both of sever, 
eign and of subject there exists no otlier reason 
for loyalty to the contract but fear, the logical 
outcome would seem to be that rights resolve 
themselves into mights. This was concealed from 
Hobbes by his ambiguous use of ‘natural rights.’ 
Spinoza perceived the ambiguity and, by purging 
the theory of thb inconsistency, claimed to have 
‘ preserved natural right safe and sound in the civil 
state’ — robbed it, in other words, of its saving 
grace.’ 

The view that right rests on no other basis than 
might, however contrary to men’s instinctive Judg. 
meats, once suggested, has much to support it in 
the violent origin of many forms of society and in 
the imposition of conditions of life that depend on 
the will of the stronger; and, under the influence of 
some modem ideas of the meaning of the struggle 
for existence, it has recently assumed a new im- 
portance as applied to the rights of nations. It 
must be sufficient here to notice the objection to it 
that is at once the most obvious and the most 
fatal. 

If we look at society as it actually is at any 
stage of its development, instead of a community 
of crouching slaves it presents the appearance of a 
willing and orderly interchange of services involv- 
ing mutual rights and duties, however little 
consciously recognized in this form. In all societies 
at some stage or their development there are con- 
ditions so remote from the ordinary interests of 
individuals that their place in this order of mutual 
service is obscured and they are resented as ‘inter- 
ferences’ with them. But, if the mass of the 
conditions of life were of this kind, no society 
would hold together for a day. Custom in society, 
like habit in tie individual, which has been c^Ied 
‘the great fly .wheel of life,’ may reconcile to 
isolated inconveniences, butcustoms as a whole (as 
sociologists are now agreed) represent ways of 
action that have been more or less consciously 
selected as the best adapted to secure, under the 
circumstances and beliefs of the time in which they 
arise, the satisfaction of fundamental instincts and 
to further common interests. Impotent to mould 
customs, the power of the stronger is more likely 
to be broken by than to break them if it measures 
itself against them, and it remains true that the 
system of rights and duties under which men live 
is supported in the last resort not by might but by 
the general sense that it is in harmony with their 
ideas of the kind of life which they desire to live. 

(6) Natural rights. — It was the perception of this 
fact that led to the second form of the social con- 
tract theory as it was held by Locke and profoundly 
influenced political thouglit for a century and a 
half after him. According to this theory, society 
is natural. Law and government are instituted, 
not to hold it together, but to guarantee certain 
fundamental rights which are endangered by the 
weakness of the social element in its members — 
chiefly those of life, liberty, and property. The 
contract here is not of the citizens with one another, 
but between the citizens as a body and the 
sovereign for the time. The substance of it is 
that law and government shall concern themselves 
uith the maintenance of the conditions which may 
preserve these rights to the individual. A theory 
of this kind would appear to involve a purely 
utilitarian idea of the basis of the rights which 
society recognizes, but the idea of a law of nature 
which had fixed these fundamental rights as some- 

> Ep,!. For the clearer Etatercect of his riew see the post- 
humous TVaciatii* Polittcut, ch. iL There are of couree other 
elements in Spioosa's phDceophr ■which lead to a totally differcst 
conclusion. 
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thing absolute and imprescriptible in the indiridual 
was by this time too strong and was for the present 
sufficient to overpower the appeal to general happi- 
ness, which in England was more congenial to the 
temper of the succeeding age. 

On this view an antithesis is set np between the 
quite definite standard of social enactment and the 
quite indefinite idea of rights inalienable from 
the individual. It was vain to try to define these 
rights as life, liberty, property. Such words are 
only the names of things entirely indefinite in 
meaning and scope until we know what is the kind 
of life, what use is to be made of liberty, wherein 
the ' right ' to property precisely consists. In the 
result the claim to natural rights was merely the 
removal from the meaning of right of any reference 
to a standard other than what Ireton had long ago 
called * that wild and vast notion of what in every 
man’s conception is just or unjust.’ * Any attempt 
to translate such a view into practice could only 
end in despotic forms of government— Cromwellian 
or Knpoleonic, ns the case might he. When pressed 
in theory, it was no less bound to issue in reaction 
in favour of the claim of the State to assign the 
limits of individual right on its own principles and 
so lead back by another route to might ns the one 
standard of right. 

2. Utilitarian theory.— The way to this reaction 
was prepared by the appeal to ntility in such 
writers as Jeremy Bentham, who could see nothing 
in the doctrine of natural rights but ‘anarchictu 
fallacy.’ It was metaphysics, and that worst form 
of metaphysics, ‘ metaphysics upon stilts.’ 

* Rights are the fruits of the law, and ol the law alone. 
There arc no rights without law— no rights contrary to the law 
—no rights anterior to the law.'® 

Law doubtless is the declaration of a will on the 
part of individuals to whom other individuals are 
generally disposed to render obedience j hut this 
disposition to obedience is the result, not of any 
harmony of the law ivith natural rights, hut 
chiefly of habit supported by a sense or ‘ calcula- 
tion ’ which each individual makes for himself as 
to what he stands to gain or lose by breaking away 
from it.’ 

The theory thus stated has the advantage over 
natural right in perceiving that rights must be 
relative on the one hand to actual concrete inter- 
ests, and on the other to the good of society. But, 
in conceiving of the one concrete interest as con- 
sisting in the sum of satisfactions of desires that are 
qualitatively identical, and of the control of society 
os concerned merely with the arrangements that will 
give each individual the maximum of freedom in 
the pursuit of such satisfactions with a minimum 
of the inconvenience which any interference in- 
volves, this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
disappearance of all distinction between interest 
and right. From the side of ethics, this means 
that duty becomes an empty word ; from the side 
of politics, that there can be no appeal to a ‘right’ 
in contradistinction to convenience. True, the 
convenience is that of society. But this con- 
venience is merely what is required to produce an 
average of satisfaction among the individuals and 
is without claim on any one of these except in so 
far ns it coincides with his onm. It is not to he 
wondered at that such a view should he employed 
to justify alternately the purest anarchy, as in the 
once popular doctrine of laissez-faire [q.v.), and the 
purest tyranny, as in the exaltation of the State 
as the creator of all right. Utilitarianism does 
not of course escape the necessity of appealing to 
an 'ought’ or a ’to be’ os opposed to what is. 

1 Ctarte Papers, I. SM. In this cense It merges In what is 
sometimes called the ‘ intuitional theory ’ ot rights, but is only a 
tame expression ol the other. 

z Jeremy Bentham, Il'oris, ill. 221. s Zb, p. 219. 


There is to be ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’ ; with a view to it, ‘ everybody is to count 
as one, nobody as more than one.’ But for whom 
is this a ‘ to be ’ t Not for the individual, to ivliom 
'the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is 
nothing. Not for society, which, apart from the 
individuals who compose it, is nobody at all. If 
‘natural rights’ are metaphysics upon stilts, 
‘utility’ is metaphysics in the air. 

3. Idealistic theory of rights.— The development 
of what for want of a better name may be called 
the idealistic theory of rights is the history of the 
attempt to do justice to the partial truths which 
tliese one-sided theories represent. We know from 
Plato’s dialogues how far current theory had gone 
in the assertion of the doctrine that might is right 
and of the contractual theory which we have seen 
is required to supplement it.’ His own theory of 
justice he develops as a direct answer to it. But 
nis treatment of justice as a general feature of the 
good life rather than a particular phase of it 
obscures its application to the question of rights. 
What emerges is that the aim of civic society is to 
do the fullest justice to the capacities of individuals 
by assigning each his place in an organized system 
of social pm-poses. Aristotle's treatment of the 
same subject enables him in a well-known passage’ 
to face more directly the issue raised by the 
Sophists as to the existence of a natural or, as it 
would be better expressed, an essential right. His 
conclusion amounts to the denial of any hard and 
fast line between the natural and the conventional. 
Law is partly natural, partly conventional. In all 
laws there is an element that is universal and one 
that is particular to the circumstances : they all, 
e.g., condemn theft, but the penalty will he differ- 
ent. In the same spirit a distinction is made 
elsewhere’ between universal, or common, law and 
the fSios v6pos of the particular community. Some 
have seen in this an anticipation of the ‘law of 
nature’ as understood by 18th cent, writers. * Aris- 
totle’s treatment of law and government elsewhere, 
as having for its aim the realization of what is best 
in man,‘ must exonerate him from all responsibility 
for what D. G. Eitchie has called the ‘ turgid river 
of rhetoric ’ on this subject that has flowed through 
modem politics. 

While the Epicureans reverted to the Sophistic 
theory of right as founded on convention, the 
Stoics rose to the conception of human law as an 
imperfect embodiment of a law of nature identical 
with the Djvine Keason. We have already seen 
hovt this conception was more fertile on the nega- 
tive than on the positive side — in the condemnation 
of artificial distinctions between races and castes 
than in the assertion of the rights of individuals 
as souls of infinite possibilities. To the Homan 
lawyers the appeal to a ins naturale meant merdy 
the appeal, as in Gains, to laws that were common 
to all nations,’ 

In Aquinas the law of nature appears, not only 
side by side with civil law, hut as the foundation 
of it. .^s something deeper than human law and 
institution, forming a pattern on which they should 
he modelled, it thus receives new authority. From 
a mere statement of what is common to nations it 
becomes a precept ‘ to use those means by which 
life is preserved, to many, educate children to 
know the truth about God and live in society.’* 

1 Jirp. bis. i.-ii. 3 Elb. Sie. v. 7. 

’ Jihet. i. IS, 4 Particularly Pol. i. 

3 Ulpian extended the xus natxirale to all livinff things. This 
enabled him to assert tbat, while slavery existed * iure pentium,' 
* by the law ol nature ail men at tbe first were bom free.' We 
have here a transition point from tbe idea of natural law as 
merely a fact and natural law as providing an ideal ol human 
life. II we take the codification ol law by Justinian as the last 
not of tbe ancient world, we may call this idea the sacred 
legacy ot the dying civilization. 

» Summit, 1 . 2, qu. xdv. art. 2, 
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In other respects he leaves the doctrine very much 
as lie inherited it from Aristotle. 

If not, as he has been called, the discoverer of 
natural rights, Grotius (q.v.) ivas the first clearly 
to assign them a ground in man’s social nature, to 
map tSera out, and more particularly to apply 
them to the life of nations. In opposition to Ulpian, 
Grotius maintained that law and right apply in the 
proper sense only to human beings: ‘no one is 
properly capable of right who does not by nature 
use general precepts.’ Animals may have rights 
in the wide sense that there is a ri"ht and a wrong 
attitude of mind towards them, but not in the 
sense that they can share in a common purpose 
involving correlative rights and duties. The 
natural Taw on which natural rights are based is 
defined as ‘ the dictum of right reason indicating 
that any act from its agreement or disagreement 
with the rational and social nature of man has in 
it a moral turpitude or a moral necessity, and 
consequently that such an act is forbidden or com- 
manded by the law of God.’* From this and from 
his further definition of human nature, here referred 
to as the nature that was ‘ created at the bemnning 
and restored first after the Flood, then by Christ,’ 
he makes it abundantly clear that he has in mind 
an ideal right, after the pattern of which the actual 
body of rights has to be moulded, and to which 
God Himself must conform His will.- However 
true Rousseau’s criticism ’ of him may be respecting 
the details of his great work, it is wide of the mark 
as to the principle from which he starts. His 
weakness rather is one that is shared by Rousseau 
himself — his inability to free himself from the 
current ideas of a state of nature and of the State 
as ‘an artificial body’ founded on a ‘treaty of 
subjection’ which modifies natural rights. To 
this we must add a certain ambiguity in his treat- 
ment of society itself, which sometimes is con- 
ceived of as possessing a continuous life of its own 
‘ like a waterfall,’ at other times as a mere ag^e- 
gate of individual aitIIs. What was of enduring 
value in his work was the first clear assertion in 
modem philosophy of social good as the basis of all 
law and justice, and the application of this principle 
to the life of nations at a time when Europe was 
aghast at the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
As Plato asks us to look at justice ■writ large in 
the State before looking at it in the individual, 
Grotius writes his claim for natural or essential 
rights in the large letters of international law. 

Rousseau (q.v.) has frequently been treated as 
the chief modem representative of the theory of 
the social contract. Carlyle disposes of him with 
the satirical remark that he unfortunately omits 
to tell ns of the date of the contract. As a matter 
of fact, Rousseau’s idea of the social contract is 
entirely difterent from Eocke’s, invohing as it does 
a ‘total surrender’ of the individual to the general 
will. Moreover, it seems doubtful whether he 
conceives of it as an historical event at all. It 
forms, indeed, his starting-point, and is the title of 
his great book, but it becomes more and more 
obvious that it is merely ‘ an idea in the form of 
history.’ Similarly the state of nature from which 
it is the release is little more than a name for the 
natural passions which have to be transformed in 
the civil state which first reveals man’s tme nature 
and puts him in possession of himself as a moral 
being. Finally, natural law as it appears in 
Rousseau is more properly called the law of 
reason,* seeing that the rights to which it gives 
rise are the dictates, not of a state of man ante- 
cedent to society, but of the moral nature to which 

1 De lure Belli et Pads, bk. i. ch. !. § x. 1. 2 Ib. 2. 

2 * Sa plus constante manifere de raisonner est d'^tablir toujoure 
e droit par le f&it ’ (Dxi Contrat sodal, bk, i, it), 

< C. E. Vaughan, Political Writings of Bousseau, Carabrldcre, 
1916, i. 17. 


civil society has raised him. _ It is this transforma- 
tion that allies Rousseau with Plato rather than 
with Hobbes and Locke and entitles him to be con- 

f idered the founder of modem idealistic politics, 
t only remained to clear away the last adhesions 
of these cruder theories and to bring into decisive 
prominence the relation between the ethical ideal 
of a completely human life and the system of 
rights as actually recognized whether by public 
opinion or by legal enactment. 

III. Modern tseoby— I n taking this step 
modern theory has been aided by the growth of the 
historic spirit enabling it to see that, smile sve must 
reject the idea of a voluntary engagement laying 
dosvn conditions of acquiescence in social control, 
there has yet been operative from the first something 
more than posver to enforce the particular svill of 
individuals or classes upon society, something more 
also than the mere habit of acquiescence in forms 
of control that accident has created. By ss-hatever 
name this is called, svhether an imperative of the 
practical reason and personality (ICant and Fichte), 
the Idea (Hegel), the svill to self-perfection (T. H. 
Green), it is their conformity to tliis and the scope 
th.at is given by them to its operation that are the 
ultimate ground and standard of rights. While 
the system required by it is an ideal, it must be 
conceived of, not (as it ss'as apt to be by the first of 
these ss-riters) as belonging to another order than 
actual political society and unrealizable in it, but 
as the very spirit and substance of the existing 
order. From this point of view, right presents tss'o 
aspects. It may be defined, on the one hand, as 
‘ that which is really necessary to the maintenance 
of the material conditions essential to the existence 
and perfection of human personality ’ ; on the other, 
as ‘ the universal condition of action through which 
the ethical whole as a diiferentiated structure is 
enabled to preserve and develop itself. ’ * But these 
two definitions are only_ different ways of express- 
ing the same thing, seeing that the personality to 
which all rights are relative is not something 
merely individual, but is actualizable only in the 
medium and through the opportunities that the 
organized whole of society provides, while, on the 
other hand, this whole, as an ‘ethieal’ one, can 
attain its full differentiation and perfection only 
through the fullest development of the personality 
of its members. 

The theory thus shortly stated has the advantage 
of combining the elements of truth which other 
more one-sided theories contain. With the theory 
of might it recognizes on behalf of the State that 
there must always be a reserve of force to guarantee 
rights in general against the invasion of force, on 
behalf of individuals and classes within the State 
that under particular circumstances the use of 
force may be necessary in order to procure the 
recognition of moral rights not otherwise procur- 
able. It insists, however, that the use of force 
requires justification and that the justification can 
come onlj' from the nature of the ends for which 
force is used. It recognizes ivith the contract 
theory that all rights are the expression of a will. 
But it adds that this cannot clothe them with any 
moral significance if it is only the ‘ scattered will ’ 
of individuals bent on their oivn ends with no 
really common interest in the form of life that 
civil society makes possible. What gives actual 
rights moral significance is that they are the con- 
ditions which each, when he understands the 
meaning of his oira life, must will for the full 
realization of what he seeks to be. Similarly the 
element of truth represented by utilitarianism is 
recognized in so far as the validity of any claim of 
right is denied which is not founded on some con- 
crete requirement of a social well-being. Where 
1 See T. H. Green, n’orjU®, ii. 341. 
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this tbeorj’ parts company with it is in rejecting 
the conception of social well-being as consisting 
merely in the possession by the niemhera of etiutd 
security in the pursuitof ends essentially individual. 
Tlie idea which it substitutes will best be illustrated 
if we proceed to notice some corollaries which 
follow from the above statement. 

The principles underlying the conception of 
rights, to repeat, are (1) that rights in the full 
sense of the word are relative to human personality 
as it may be at its best ; <2) that personality 
expresses itself in activities that are in essence 
social. From these it follows (i.) that there is no 
‘level rate’ of rights. Bights vary according to 
the power of performing social functions ana to 
the character of the function that is performed. 
The rights of the child differ from the rights of the 
adult as possibility differs from actuality ; the 
riglits of o doctor from the rights of a layman ; of 
a member of Parliament from those of an ordinary 
citizen, and so on. From this point of view, we 
can see that rights imply dutits in a deeper than 
the legal sense. They are correlative not only to 
the duties of another, but to the duties of the subject 
of right himself' (ii.) What holds of the occupants 
of different stations in society holds also of the 
individual in so far as he performs different 
functions in the different relations in which he 
stands to his fellow-citizens in different spheres of 
activity. His rights as a parent differ from his 
rights as a member of a trade j his rights as a 
trade unionist from his rights as a member of the 
State ; his rights as a citizen from his rights as a 
member of tlie brotherhood of humanity, (iii.) 
From this again it follows that conflict of rights 
arises not so much {as in the older view) between an 
abstraction knoum as the individual on the one hand 
and an abstraction called society on the other, as 
beitoeen the rights and duties that attach to an 
individual in virtue of his membership of different 
social groups. This, it may he claimed, corresponds 
to what has actually taken place in modem times 
when the chief problems arise from the adjustment 
of conflicting claims of organized societies rather 
than of individuals rvith the State. But it may 
also he said that, by interpreting all rights as alike 
concerned with the conditions of human perfection, 
the above theory raises new problems peculiar to 
itself which call for particular treatment in an 
article like the present. 

X. The rights of conscience. — The principle is 
that the ground of all rights is the opportunity 
that they afford for the betterment of human life. 
So regarded, they are seen to constitute a system 
or hierarchy corresponding to the system of in- 
terests which constitute the contents of Imnian life 
and stand to one another in the relation of import- 
ance according to their comprehensiveness. It is 
this that justifies a man in sacrificing his duty and 
his right to support his family by the labour of his 
hands to his duty and rights as a trade unionist in 
a strike, or, arain, his rights as a trade unionist to 
the State. The latter has priority over the former 
as the more inclusive. The principle here seems 
clear, however difficult the application to practice 
may on occasions he. But a difficulty remains 
which seems to be one of principle rather than 
of application in the case of rights that appear 
to fall outside of tlie hierarchy of social func- 
tions altogether and concern a man as interested 
in objects — truth, beauty, and goodness — that 
may be called supra-social. *, On any one of the 
other theories it is possible to cut the knot, 
whether by the frank subjection of the individual 

'Since the general and the particular will are identical, 
right and duty coincide. By virtue of the ethicai fabric man 
has riprhls so far as he haa duties and duties so far as he has 
rishts ‘ (IIe"el, Philosophy 0 / Plight, § 155). 


to the State, or of the State to the individual, or 
by a distinction between the temporal and the 
spiritual whereby the spiritual is assigned to con- 
science and religion, the temporal to civil law. 
Bat on a theorj’ like the present, which sees in all 
rights, civic or other, the conditions of a spiritual 
perfection, no such resource is available. Such a 
solution must end either in irreconcilable antagon- 
ism or in a new form of subjection of conscience 
and religion to the State founded on some arbitrary 
or speculative consideration of superior right.* For 
the fuller discussion of the rights of conscience 
and the age-long controversy between Church 
and State see artt. Emancipation, Conscience, 
Church. But two points here cal! for mention as 
further implied in the conclusions of this one. (1) 
AVith regard to the rights of conscience, we must 
be prepared to insist that no solution is possible 
which fails to recognize from the point of view of 
the individual the claim of the modern State to he 
the trustee, not only of law and order in the 
ordinary sense, but also of all that man has already 
willed of the good within its own borders and 
therevvith of the conditions under which both 
individuals and Churches can realize their aims. 
On the other hand, it is equally essential for the 
State to realize its own profound interest in the 
improvement of the system of rights already 
established so as to make it a fuller expression of 
the personality of its members, and particularly 
its interest in the widest possible extension of a 
liberty of thought and speech and action as the 
primary condition of the development of the best 
in its members. 

‘What polic}’.’ asks Spinoza, ‘more eeU-destmetive can any 
nation lollow than to regard as public enemies men who have 
committed no crime or wickedness save that of freely exercising 
their intelligencet’K 

(2) From the side more particularly of religion 
and the Church, we have to note that theory 
here only justifies what as an actual fact has 
taken place in the transference to State and 
municipality of functions that previously belonged 
to the Church, and that this fact contains the 
promise of reconciliation. For may it not be 
asked whether the claim of the modem State to 
interest itself in the active promotion of the good 
life through education and the encouragement of 
activities and institutions that have tlie spiritual 
welfare of its members at heart, is not one of the 
most valuable fruits of the awakening of conscience 
and religion in recent times ! And, if this is so, 
whether tliere is not a certain peiwersity in the 
view that the recognition of State and Church as 
engaged in a common enterprise of redemption is a 
source of rivalry and conflict rather than of sym- 
pathy and friendship! A more reasonable view 
surely is that it has removed the ground for 
antagonism of aims and laid the basis of a more 
fruitful co-operation. In view of this change 
there is doubtless all the more pressing need for 
agreement as to the particular nature of the 
services which each can best perform, and much 
remains here for the statesmanship of the future, 
particularly in the spheres of education and chari- 
table administration. But agreement will he 
helped and not hindered by a theory such as the 
above wiiich interprets the rivaliy as one, not for 
the possession of abstract rights, but for opportuni- 
ties of service in a common cause. As in any other 
attempt at the assignment of splieres of co-opera- 
tion in the achievement of a corporate end, the 
chief condition of success is good will, the desire 
to see the Kingdom of Bight extended in the way 
and by the agency best fitted to that end. 

1 See HegeJ’s claim for the State a^inst i/oraZifai on the one 
hand and reli^on on the other (§ 270, note). 

3 TracfafiiS Theologxco-Politicui, ch. xx., the first and BtiU 
perhaps the best philosophical statement of this interest. 
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2 . The rights of nations. — We have already seen 
how the idea of the ‘ right of nations ’ was launched 
hy Grotius and his successors as a challenge to 
the barbarities of the Thirty Years’ War. In the 
centuries which followed its wide acceptance may 
be said to have been the greatest triumph of civili- 
zation since the establishment of the general idea 
of law in the Roman world. But the term itself, 
along with the phrase ‘international law,’ in- 
vented by Bentham, was in reality a misnomer, 
not only in tlie sense already noticed (that it was 
a mistranslation of the Roman itis gentium], but in 
the sense that it referred primarily to societies as 
political units and not to nations in the modern 
sense of the ivord. So interpreted, idealistic 
theory, with its conception of the body politic as 
the trustee of the contlitions under which individ- 
uals and subordinate societies are free to exercise 
their capacities of contributing to the fulfilment of 
human destiny, has had no difficulty in accejjting 
it, and, in spite of apparent exaggerations of State 
right, may be said to nave only set its seal to this 
advance. But the question does not end there. 
Since the rise in the second part of the 19th cent, 
of the idea of nationality, in the strict sense of the 
word, a new problem has emerged and in recent 
years has become acute. Granted that States are 
personalities in the sense explained and share the 
rights of personality, many of them may be said to 
be multiple personalities, inasmuch as they include 
a variety of groups whose members are united by 
the deeper ties of community of blood, language 
and literature, religion and historical tradition.* 
When these suppressed personalities rise to con- 
sciousness of themselves, does not the claim, it 
may be asked, to bo the guardian of a particular 
form of civilization entitle them to that political 
independence which alone enables them to realize 
their own particular destiny 1 

' What form ot human life,' asks 3. 0. Bluntachli,’ " could have 
a better natural right to existence than the common spirit o< » 
nation f 

What guarantee, wo may add, of purposeful ex- 
istence can there be short of a self-chosen politi- 
cal constitution corresponding to its own peculiar 
genius? Other things being equal, it would seem 
that a nation-State will be stronger and happier, 
not only, as Lawrence puts it,’ than a State 
which is not a nation, but than a nation which is 
not a State. And, if for strenrth and happiness we 
substitute, in accordance with our principle, the 
test of contribution to human good, the plea would 
appear to be indisputable, and we are face to face 
with the problem of rights in its most recent and 
acute form. No detailed discussion of so large a 
question is here possible ; it must be sufficient to 
notice one or two of the chief difficulties in the 
recognition of the rights of nations, and to indicate 
the line of solution that is most in harmony with 
our theory. 

Not only do language and nationality in them- 
selves, apart from territorial unity, appear to be a 
principle far too shifting to afford the coherence 
necessary to constitute a corporate personality, 
but in themselves they fail to give any guarantee 
of the political capacity necessary to give effect to 
it. Even if territorial unity and a true political 
sense exist in a subject nation, there remains the 
difficulty that its history and ideals may bo such 
as to provide no guarantee that, in case of its 
obtaining political independence, it will continue 
to contribute to the strength of the State from 
which it has been separated. While constituting 
the most serious problem tliat the statesmanship 
of the future has to face, these difficulties seem to 
offer no insurmountable obstacle to the application 

1 See art. Nationautv. 

2 The Theory of the Slate, En^. tr., Oxford, 18S5, p. 93. 

3 The Principtee of International Lato*, p, 55 n. 


of the principle. On the contrary, the only fear of 
failure to soWe them comes from the side of the 
denial or half-hearted acceptance of it. With 
reference to the first of them, admixture of popula- 
tion is undoubtedly an obstacle to any complete 
adoption of the principle of nationality as the basis 
of the State of the future. But it must be remem- 
bered that, powerful as is the case for the nation- 
State, there is no reason to hold, apart from obsolete 
theories of natural right, that nationality is the 
only ground of citizenship. The cases of France, 
Great Britain, and Canada, to go no farther, are 
sufficient to show not only that it is possible to 
leave large room for national ideals under a sover- 
eign State, but that the State itself may be the 
gainer from the diversity of nationalities which it 
holds in solution. 

The other difficulties which we have mentioned 
bring us again to the question of the whole con- 
ception of the State. It was the grave defect of 
older theories, resting os they did on the assump- 
tion of a limited fund of rights, in the sharing of 
which the gain of one was the loss of another, that 
they were hound to bring the State into conflict 
with the idea of nationality, when this should rise 
to consciousness, as they were bound to bring it 
into conflict with other forms of individuality. 
The conflict is reconciled in the case of the latter 
when this assumption is seen to be false, and the 
function of the State is conceived of as the develop- 
ment in its parts of a personality in its members, 
which adds to its inherent life and strength. It, 
only remains to apply the same principle to nation- 
alities. Nations not less than individuals are the 
children of the State. It is under its wing that 
they grow up and reach maturity. Whatever the 
independence they claim when they reach majority, 
it is with the parent State that an alliance is most 
natural and is most likely to result in some new 
form of political union, which shall at once protect 
them against aggression from other nationalities 
and open out means of contact with them to the 
furtherance of the organic unity of mankind.’ 

From this standpoint there is no more inherent 
difficulty in recognizing the political majority of 
nations than in recognizing tlie civil majority ot 
individuals. True, there can be no conventional 
limit to tlic minority of nations and it will always 
be difficult to assign one. In the past the question 
has too often been left to be decided by ‘the 
judgment of God ’ — in other words, by war. But 
modem precedents have made us familiar with all 
degrees of personality in communities,’ and it may 
be hoped that, with the development of interna- 
tional law and the diminishing nsk of experiments 
in self-government, other tests than that of the 
sword may be discoverable. Here, too, it should 
be noted that, apart from disputable theory, there 
is no reason to deny the possibility of circumstances 
arising under which the claim of nationality may 
have to give way to the general interests of human- 
ity, on which it is itself in the last instance founded. 
In such a case the readiness of a nation to recog- 
nize this limit and to exercise the required degree 
of patience and self-control would itself be the 
surest proof that it was ripe for independence, 
when these circumstances change. 

Under the same supposition, finally, the fear of 
danger to the parent State from the grantof indepen- 
dence would largely disappear. Even as things are, 
we pay far too little regard to the power of ties other 
than force’, and of the additional affection between 
peoples likely to be born of a franker confidence 
in one another’s loyalty to the elementary con- 

’ See 0. Delisle Burnt, The Morality of Nations, ch. iv., ‘The 
State and Nationality,' 

’See Lawrence, § 37, ‘The, kinds of fuily sovereign interna- 
taonal persons,' and the follovving sections. 
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ditions of liuman good, to guarantee the desire 
for the maintenance of some form of political 
union. 

It is considerations such ns these that provide a 
solid basis for the Jiope that, just as the Imrrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War prepared the way for the 
general acceptance of Grotius’s idea of interna- 
tional right in the oltl sense of the "word, so the 
horrors or tlie Great War may result in the general 
recognition of it in the new sense. Given such a 
recognition, it will be impossible to stop short of 
the attempt to provide the necessary sanctions to 
the new order, and eo, in the woms of a great 
statesman of the time, ‘to translate tlio idea of 
public right from abstract into concrete ternis ’ by 
substituting ‘for force, for the clash of conilicting 
ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a pre- 
carious equipoise, a real European partnership 
based on the recognition of eq^ual rights established 
and enforced by a common will.*' 

LinuuTUaa— Ko exh&ustWc Hst cf books could bt attempted. 
The tollo\dnff may be consulted: 

i. Legal vjk\? of ElotiTS.—T, E. Holland, JEUtnents of 
Jurisprudence^ Ixjndon, 1900; J. Lorimtr^ Institutes of Late'*, 
Edlnburjjh, 18S0 ; F. Pollock, £ssa;/s in Jurisprudence and 
£Uiies, London, 1682. 

il SjSTOEr OF TffS IDEA ASt THEORIES OF EIGUTS,— 


Hobbes, Leviathan, London, 1C51; Spinoza, Traclaius Theo- 
Amsterdam, 1070, tr. K, London, 1BC8; 

Grotius, de lure SelH et Pads, Amsterdam, 1021, tr. W. Whe- 
well, S vols., Cambrld;pe, 1858 ; Locke, Two Treatises of 
Government, London, 1090, bk. H., ‘Of Civil Government’; 
Rousseau, Du Contrat social, Amsterdam, 1702, tr. 3, Toier*, 
London, 1902 ; Bcntham, H orki, H toIs., cd. J. Bowring, 
Edinburgh, 153S-43, passim (see references above), 
ilL Moofms' THEOiiT . — Kant, i>i'« iletaphysik der SUten,l., 
‘ilctapJjysfsche Anfangsgrunde der Kechtslehrc,* Konipsberg, 
17D7 ; Ficble, Grundlage des Haturrechts, 2 pts., Jena, 179&-97, 
tr. A. E. Kroeger, London. 1889; Hegel, Grundlinien der 
Philcsophie des Hechts, Berlin, 1820. tr. 8. W. Dyde, London, 
1890; T. H. Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Ohligation, London, 1S05, also In Works^^ do. 1896, ii. S34-55S : 
D. G. Ritchie, natural Bights, do. 1895; W. Wallace, 
Lectures and Essays on natural Theology and Ethics, Oxford, 
1S93, ‘Natural Rights*; B, Bosanquet, The Philosophical 
Theory of the 5fafr^ London, 3010 ; J, N. Fig’gi^ Prom Gerson 
to Grotius, Cambridge, 3907 ; T. J. Lawrence, The Principles 
of /iifrnmfiiniaf Latr*, I/)ndon, 1010; C. Oelisle Burns, The 
Morality of nations, do. 1915 ; An Introd. to the Study of inter- 
national Jlelaiions, by rariouf authors, do. 1916 ; art. Natiokal- 

*TT. J, H, Muirhead. 

RIGHT AND JLEFT.— See Cjrcumambitla- 
TION» vol. iii. p. 668; Sto, MOON, AND STARS 
(Introductory). 

RIGHT AND WRONG.— See Ethics and 
Morality. 
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Babylonian (T. G, PINCHES), p. 777. 

Bnddhist (E. J. Thomas), p. 77S. 

Christian — 

Old Testament (A. R. Goudon), p. 7S0. 

Christ’s teaching (W. C. Allen), p. 784. 

St. Paul's teaching: (J. Denney), p. 78G. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Babylonian).— In a new 
study, such ns tliat of Assyriologj', in which the 
meanings of the words have to be determined, 
tliere is naturally a certain amount of doubt ns to 
their precise force ; and it may even bo tliat words 
which the Assyro-Babylonians would have regarded 
as of the utmost importance remain unrecorded in 
our lexicons, because they have not been found in 
the inscriptions, do not occur often enough, or 
have been incorrectly transcribed. 

1. The words generally rendered ‘righteous- 
ness.’ — ^These are kittu (kellu) and mtSaru (ni^Jnru), 
‘rigliteousnees’ and ‘justice,’ wlvich are, in a 
measure, interchangeable terms, tlie former being 
from kdnu, ‘ to be firm, fixed,’ and the latter from 
gierit, * to be straight, right,’ the Heh. ySshar, the 
root of such names as Jasher (2 S 1'*), Jeslier | 
(1 Ch 2'®), ‘ uprightness,’ etc. Botli kStlu and 
tnUaru are common attributes of cods and men, ■ 
the dcjties more especially connected with the idea 
being Samas, the snn-goa (vvho, os his liglit pene- 
trates everj’where, was regarded as knowing best 
all tliat took place on the earth, and who became 
the imp.artial judge of men), and Rammfinn 
(Rimmon) or Addu, in Assyrian Adad (Hndad), 
the storm-god, whose air, pervading all things, 
had the same property, and perhaps to a more 
satisfactory degree. 

2. What the Babylonians understood by right- 
eousness. — One of tile most interesting, though 
probably not one of the most important, inscrip- 
tions dealing with this question is that formerly 
called ‘Warnings to Kings against Injustice.’ 
This inscription, which is pnblislied in WAI iv.® 
pi. 48 [55], shows what righteousness on the part 
of the ruler was expected to be. He was to favour 
justice and to be well-disposed towards his people, 
his princes, and the intelligent ones of his land. 

1 Henry Asquith, Speech In the House of Commons, 20th Dec. 
3917. 


Christian theology (A. F. SiMPSON), p. 790. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackjian), p. 792. 

Gre^ and Roman (F. Shohey), p. 800. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 805. 

Jewish (J. AbeLSON), p. 807. 

Muhammadan (B. Carea DE Vaux), p. 810. 

He was not to favour roguery. When the king 
was favourable to tlie work of Ea (the god of 
wisdom), the groat god would set him in the know- 
ledge and unaerstanding of righteousness [Situltu 
ti tudat mtSari). If he rejected the Sippnrite, and 
decided in favour of a stranger, Samas (patron-god 
of Sinpar), judge of heaven and earth, would set 
up a foreign law in his country, and princes (coun- 
sellors) and judges who did not decide against the 
law. 

Jluch In thl» Injcnption Is still obscure, mainir on scconnC 
ol the damogo srliich it has sustained ; but it seems that, among 
tha Babylonians, ns with the Hebrews, lallure to lulfil the 
righteous requirements ol the deity might, and sometimes did, 
entail that the rule oi the land fell into the hands of foreigners, 
a noteivorthy example being the rule of ‘the dynasty of 
Babylon,* to which yammuraul belonged. This great Icing, ns 
Is now well known, collected and greatly improved (to atl 
appearance) the laws of Babylonia, and he calls himself, in the 
concluding paragraphs of the great stele on which his laws are 
inscribed, tlje ' king of righteousness ' (iar mUari^\ Minor 
rulers, and even states, could come under the displeasure of the 
deity on account of unrighteous acta. 

3- The importance of righteousness in the State. 
— Naturally in the remote ages of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires, when good government was 
less common than now, corruption and injustice 
were often rife, and it was needful, in cases where 
the angered populace might get the upper hand, 
for the king and oil others in authority to have at 
least a reputation for righteousness, justice, and 
all the virtues which might at the time be regarded 
as connected tlierewitli. This, with the Assyro- 
Babjdonian ideal of their gods, caused the people 
to attacli great importance not only to justice in 
the legal sense of the word, but also to eveiything 
that made the person of the king sacred in their 
eyes — uprightness, integrity, love for his people, 
and fair and benign conduct w’ith regard to them. 
Divine beings, in the minds of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, were perfect in righteousness by 
nature, and (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Nergal, the god of war, plague, and disease, and 
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others similar) probably conld not do anything 
ivhich might be regards as unrighteous, though 
capable of acts of ivhicli the righteousness could 
not be understood. Whatever they did, they were 
just in all their dealings, and the king generally 
shared, though in a smaller degree, this immunity 
from unrighteousness. Indeed, it is probable that 
the deification of the earlier Babylonian kings was 
due to the reputation which they had for righteous- 
ness rather than to any dmne nature that they 
might have inherited independently thereof. 

4. Gods of righteousness. — As has already been 
noted (above, § i), the gods of rigjitcousness and 
justice in the highest sense were Samas, the sun- 
god, and HadaA The two children and constant 
attendants of Samas were KSttu and Misam, 
perhaps best translated here ‘ Truth ’ and ‘ Right- 
eousness.’ Another form of the sun-god was 
Tammuz, the Sumerian Buran-zi, for Dumu-zida, 
‘the righteous son,’ or the like — a name which 
may be connected rrith the legend that he passed 
the summer months of his year on earth with his 
spouse Istar and the remainder in the under world 
with Eres-ki-gal (Pers^hone), righteous in the 
fulfilment of what the Semites of old must have 
regarded as at least an irksome obligation. It 
was probably this that appealed to the women 
who lamented for him, whether Hebrews (Ezk 8'*) 
or Babylonians. 

5. Righteous kings. — One of the earliest kings 
renowned for his ri^iteousness seems to have been 
Sargon (Sarru-kfin) of Agade. It is this ruler who 
is apparently intended in IPA/ ii. pi. 48, 1. 40ab, 
where the archaic sign for ‘ king,’ written twice, 
one over the other, and glossed Dadrum, is ex- 
plained as Sarru-Mn, Sar kttti, dabib dabib 
damgSti, ‘Sargon, king of righteousness (justice), 
^eakerof righteousness (justice), speaker of good.' 
Eight hundred years later (c. 2000 B.C.) ruled 
Hammurabi, and fourth in descent from him came 
Ammi-§adnga ( Ammi-sadoqa), whose name is trans- 
lated, in the explanatory list of royal names, ns 
KimtvV'-kSttu'^, ‘ the righteous family,’ or the like 
(the Babylonians did not recognize the name of 
the Arab god ‘Amm in the element ammi). In 
Assyria one of the kings claiming the virtue of 
righteousness was Sennacherib, and his grandson, 
Assur-bani-hpli, 'the great and noble Asnapper,’ 
it may be noted, calls himself Sar mtSari, raim 
kStti, ‘the king of righteousness,’ ‘the lover of 
uprightness,’ or the like. 

6. Other references showing the estimation in 
which righteousness was held. — Among these are 
the final words of the record of Bel-nadin-dpli 
Limutta zer-ma kitta raam, ‘ Hate evil and love 
right (or righteousness)’; such names as NabO- 
k6ttn - u?ur, ‘ Nebo, protect righteousness (or 
justice)’; Jtfi Salme u kini kasap-Su ilaqni, ‘He 
will receive his money from the honourable and 
the righteous.’’ ‘The star of justice and right- 
eousness’ {kakkab kittu u mSSar) seems to have 
been the slow-moving planet Saturn Sag-iiS), 
identified, seemingly, with the sun, and called, in 
Sumerian, mul Gi-gi (for Gin-gin ) — a reduplication 
capable, apparently, of being translated by kAnu 
and iSlru (see §1), and illustrating, therefore, the 
likeness in meaning which kettu and mUarv to all 
appearance have. 

LiTfiKATURE. — W. Mnss-Arnolt, A Concite Diet, of theAssyr. 
Language, Berlin, 1905, t.m. X. G. PINCHES. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Buddhist). — There are 
several words in the Buddhist writings which 
coincide more or less completely with the idea of 
righteousness; but the principles in which they 
are embedded are so fundamentally distinct from 
1 H. T. Hllprecht, Aesytiaea, Boston, 1891, p. 18 f., 1. 24. 
s P. Hnupt, Akkad, undnimer. KeiUehriftUxte, Leipagr, 1882, 
p. 60, 11. 24-20, tr. from the Sumerian. 


the Jewish and Christian background of 'Western 
ethics and relimon that a mere comparison of terms 
would do little to elucidate the significance of 
righteousness in the Buddhist system. The term 
‘righteousness’ (oiA-atoiri/i'v), as descriptive of con- 
duct in human relations, coincides with morality. 
For this purely ethical sense see art. Ethics 
(Buddhist). The term is generally used, however, 
with a religious implication. In Christian thought 
it is the notion, not of ideal human inter-relations, 
but of the conformity of the individual to a divine 
standard. God as absolute moral perfection is the 
ideal of righteousness. 

‘The NT presents the idea of righteousness mainly in two 
ways ; (1) as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as the 
character which God requires of man.'i 

Buddhism differs from this in two ways: (1) it 
recognizes no God in the sense of an ultimate 
reality of ontology or morals ; (2) it makes salva- 
tion consist not in the attainment of a moral ideal, 
but in escape fiom existence. The rejection of 
works in both systems is merely a superficial 
resemblance. Christianity rejects works because 
of the inability of unaided human effort to reach 
the standard of ideal goodness. Hence the need 
of justification, the bringing of the individual into 
a state of righteousness by a higher agency. 
Buddhism rejects them because no amount of 
merit attained by good works will lead to the 
goal. 

But in the conception of righteousness as a law 
of the universe, a divine standard to which all 
beings should conform, there is a close parallel in 
the Buddhistic teaching as to karma. 

* In the organic univeree, right and wrong:, and those consc- 

S uencea of actions which we call Justice, retribution, compensa- 
on, are aa truly and inevitable’ a part of the eternal natural or 
cosmic order as the flow of a river, the process of the seasons,’’ 

The ideal of the Christian consists in. attaining 
the character required by God and thus winning 
' the chief end of man ’ — the being made ‘ perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoying of God to all eternity.’ 
Buddhism is quite as definite in teaching that the 
order of the universe is such that UTong-doing 
leads to punishment and right-doing to reward. 
Good actions done according to this conception are 
as much a form of righteousness os when done 
according to the will of God. Such teaching, 
however, so far as it exists in Buddhism, is 
intended merely for the unconverted man. The 
universe is not of such a nature as to make future 
e.vistence, with even the highest rewards that it 
can oiler, a desirable goal. A much more promi- 
nent fact is the existence of pain, and this to the 
Buddhist is a truth of such si^ificance that, when 
it is realized, it inevitably results in renunciation 
of the world — not of this world as contrasted with 
heaven, but of any form of existence in the uni- 
verse, Moral actions then cease to have the mean- 
ing that they had for the unconverted man. He 
who has renounced the world no longer makes 
conformity to the law of the universe his end. 
He seeks to cut himself off from it ab.sointely. He 
has another ideal of attainment, which is the true 
Buddhist ideal of righteousness — the state of the 
saint, or arhat, who has become independent of 
the universe and free from any desire for it. This 
is the ideal of the HinaySna schools, and it will be 
necessary to discuss the later MaliSySnist develop- 
ments separatelj’. 

I. The Hinayana ideal. — It is not in particular 
terms that we find righteousness expressed in the 
Buddhist WTitings. The term ‘righteousness’ is 
often used in translations, where the force is purely 
ethical. We are told of the virtuous king who 
ruled ‘in righteousness’ (dhammena), but nothing 
more is meant than that he ruled according to his 

I G. B. Stevens, In HDD iv, 284i>, t.v. ‘Bighteousness in NT.' 
2 O. A. F. Bhys Davids, DuddhUnn, p. 118. 
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dhamma — the jirinciples of morals that he professed 
to follow.' He is also called dhammika, ‘ righteous,’ 
in the same sense. Similar terms are d/iammatfha, 
silavat, ‘virtuous,’ ‘obeying the commandments’ 
(sila), and charana, ‘ righteousness, ’ also trans- 
lated more exactly as ‘ conduct.’ The blessings of 
the virtuous man are that he becomes wealtliy, 
famous, has self-confidence in any assembly, dies 
without bewilderment, and is reborn in heaven." 
All this is part of the popular teaching to the 
laity, to those who have not grasped the firet truth 
of Buddhism. But, except in the high ethical 
level of the teaching due to the founder, there is 
nothing distinctively Buddhistic in it. 

The Buddhist ideal of righteousness is the ideal 
aimed at by the monk, the man who has realized 
at least the first Truth, the existence of pain. To 
realize the other tliree Truths involves a course of 
training, whereby he attains to the perfect state 
of the saint. He aims no longer at meritorious 
actions, but at developing in his character the 
mialities that lead to salvation and abandoning 
those that hinder it. The latter are seen most 
clearly in the list of the ten fetters (samt/ojana).’ 
Not merely must vicious acts be avoided, but 
sensuality itself ill-will (patigha), pride 

(ninna), and arrogance {tiddhachcha) must be 
uprooted. And so among the positive qualities 
to be acquired we find friendliness, compassion, 
sympathy, equanimit3'. Here is a process which, 
if carried out, would lead to righteousness in the 
sense of the attainment of moral perfection, but it 
is not the final goal. These qualitie-s are import- 
ant because they load to it — i.e., to absolute cutting 
oil' from existence and ora^ng for existence in the 
world of birth and death. Besides the desire for 
existence here or in the sensual lieavens there are 
other fetters which must be destroyed — desire even 
for all supersensual existence {rupardga, ariipa- 
rSga), belief in the ellicacy of good works and 
ceremonies, as well as the intellectual errors, belief 
in a permanent self, doubt, and, last of aU, as the 
ultimate fetter, ignorance. So, too, the chief 
positive quality to be attained is knowledge — 
knowledge, not of an idcallj’ pure being, but of the 
true nature of compound things, tliat they are 
painful, impermanent, and soulless ; and the truth 
of their soullessness {anattatd) is the Buddhist 
way of asserting that there is no higher realitj’ 
behind them. 

Earlier than these schematized lists of the 
fetters, or bonds (nivarana, dvara7ia),* is the 

f icture of tlie monk given in the SuUa Nipdta. 
ntent on the extinction of craving, he wanders 
atone like a rhinoceros (35), free from affection for 
wife and children, without even a companion, 
unless he finds one who keeps the Dhamma (46). 
He practises absolute continence [brahmachariva], 
avoids all theories and disputations (780), abandons 
doubt and heresies, aims at purity (visuddhi ) — not 
at mere moral purity, but, as the other terms 
show, at being independent {anupapa, anissdpa) 
andnndeliled (ani(pa/i<ta)by contact with mundane 
things — and he is purified by knowledge or wisdom 
(paiiiid, 184). 

2. Mahayana developments. — The chief ethical 
change in Mahaj-iina was due to the growth of the 
view that it is possible to attain, besides the know- 
ledge of the Path, also the omniscience of a Buddha. 
Every one is potentially a Buddha, and by the 
thought of enlightenment (chittotpada) he may 
begin to become one by passing through number- 
less existences in which his aim is not merely 
to become a Buddha in order to teach, but also to 
1 JdloJL'a, 61. 2 J)igha JTiidya, lit 230. 

s See T. lY. Rhya Davids, Buddhism : its Bistorv and 
LiUrature (American Lectures), New York, 1896, pp. 142-160. 

4 Digttt jiifcdpo, iii. £16, 234, 2&4; Dtarmosttippraho, cxv,, 
bevit 


acquire merit, which may be transferred to others. 
He is then a bodkisattva (q.v.), and is thus 
described ; 

• He has for numberless roons practised the good conduct of 
well done tarma, alms, morality, patience, fortitude, medita- 
tion, wisdom, resource, learning, conduct, vow's, and penance ; 
he is endowed with great friendliness, compassion, and sym- 
pathy ; in his mind has arisen equanimity, and he strives for 
the weal and happiness of all beings.*' 

This, although it reintroduces the doctrine of 
works, at least os a temporary resource, is a much 
fuller and loftier conception than that which 
makes the practice of friendliness and conmassion 
merelj* a means to one’s own release. But the 
practical result was not to make this the ideal for 
all. It opened at the same time an attractive way 
for the ordinary man to obtain bappine.ss, not by 
eflbrt of his own, but in reliance on the bodhisattvas, 
who have accumulated merit for his benefit. Re- 
birth in Sukhavuti { ‘ tlie Happy Land,’ the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitabha) is tlie reward of those 
who call upon the name of Avalokitesvara (see 
art. Blest, Adode of the [Buddhist]). 

The prayer of n bodhisattva in the Bodhicharyd- 
ttnfarn," x., is : 

* May all those in every quarter, who arc ofUicted with pain 
ol body and mlnda win through my merits oceans of delight 
and happiness. Throughout worldly existence moy loss of 
happiness never bo theirs. ... In whatever hells there are in 
the world-regions may there be the bodies of beings rcjoldng 
in the happiness and delights of Sukhavati, those who suffer in 
the cold bells obtaining heat) and those pained with heat becom* 
Ing cool.’ 

This is the ideal of self-sacrifice aimed at by a 
bodhisattva, but tlie centre of the teaching conies 
to be devotion to sucli saviours of men. They 
become more and more raised above the level of 
common human beings, till they are even identified 
with the popular gods of Hinduism,* and are wor- 
shipped with gratitude and adoration ns great 
beings, tbrou^ whose merits all may reach 
Sukhavati. 

•Those beings become happy in the world who keep In their 
minds the name of Araiokitesvara. They become released from 
old age, death, sickness, sorrow, iamentation, pain, dejection. 
They suQer not the cxtrenie pain of saiiisim. Robed in pure 
white, like royal owans flying with the epced of the wind, they 
go to the region of SukliAvati to hear face to face the Doctrine 
of the Buddha Amitabha. And baring heard the Doctrine, the 
pain of eaihsara no longer torments their bodies ; nor does old 
age and death with lust, hate, and delusion, nor the pain of 
hunger and thirst torment them. . . . They abide in that 
region as long as the firm promise of Avalokiteivara is not ful- 
Oiled to release all beings from all pains, as long as they are not 
set in the highest perfect enlightenment.** 

The latent antinomianism goes on increasing. 
In the larger Snkhdvatlvyuha rebirth in Sukhavati 
is ensured by ten times repeating the name of that 
country, but those who have committed the five 
sins tliat bring retribution in tliis life, or who 
liiive ohstructed or abused the Good Doctrine, are 
excluded. In the smaller SukhdvatXvyuha, how- 
ever, we are told : 

‘Beings arc not born In that Buddha country of the TathSgata 
Amitiyus as a reward and result of good works performed in 
this present life,’ but all shall attain it who * shall hear the name 
of the blessed Amitajois, the Taih5gata, and having heard it, 
shall keep It in mind, and with thoughts undisturbed shall keep 
it in mind for one, two, three, four, five, six, or seven nights.*^ 

The ideal of the arliat, though it suffered from 
the abuses common to all organized forms of asceti- 
cism, did maintain for long a noble ethical standard. 
In the legends of the Buddha given by the com- 
mentaries on the Dhammapada and Jdtaka we 
iind a series of examples, wliich, if they are with- 
out historical basis, are all the more important in 

1 Lalita Vistara^ Calcutta, 1877, vU. 128. 

9 Petrojrmd, 1824, tr. L. D. Barnett as The Path qf lAght^ 
London, 1009. 

3 In the P- 22 (Calcutta, 1673), Avalokitesvara 

b said to take the form of different gws, Mahe^vara (Siva), 
K&r&j'upa C^'^isvu), etc., in order to teach the Doctrine to the 
worshippers of these deities. 

I ♦ P* 21. 

I 9 SBE xlix. (ISOlj pt. ii. p. 09. 
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showing how the Buddhist church interpreted the 
ideal oi its founder. There is the story of the 
monk abandoned by his fellows because of his 
loathsome illness, but visited by Buddha, who 
heated water, washed and dressed him, in order 
that by caring for his body he might fit his mind 
for instruction ; of the weaver’s daughter for 
whose sake the Master made a journey of thirty 
leagues, so that she should not die without en- 
lightenment ; of the poor man whose one cake 
Buddha accepted before the hospitality of the 
whole city. 

The Mahayana developments were not an explicit 
contradiction of the Hinayana teaching. The 
arhat ideal was recognized, but disparaged as 
being merely a temporary stage to be succeeded 
by the ideal of becoming a Buddha, the perfect 
enlightenment of whom, indeed, includes the 
enlightenment of the arhat. But the change 
destroyed the older ideal, so far as it opened a 
way to happiness through the merits of others. 
The conception of merit is also unethical. The 
bodhisattvas do not give aid to becoming good, but 
confer upon others the enjoyment of the results of 
goodness. Merit is an external source of good, 
the accumulation of the beneficent result of so 
much good action, which can be imputed to others 
who have not, and are not required to have, the 
moral ability to perform it themselves. 

LtTERATCRE. — Tbe main sources are given throughout. 
Modem studies on the subject are : T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Orinin and Oroieth of Rdi^ian as illu^traUd by Indian 
Buadhism {HL)t London, 18S1, pp. 205-214 ; H. Kern, 
GtschUdtnU van het Buddhisme in IndW, Haarlem, 1SS2-B4, 
vol. i. bk. it ch. 4 (unsympathetic and based on inadequate 
material), French tr., 2 vols., Paris, 1901 ; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, London, 1012, ch. v., ‘The Norm os Moral 
lisw’; P. Dalilke, Buddhist Essays, £ng. tr., do. 1003, ch. 
vili. ; N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, do. 1016, pt. i. ch. 4 ; L. , 
do la Vallfie Poussin, The Way to hHrvdi}.a, Cambridge, 1917, i 

Edward J. Tho.mas. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in the Old Testament). 
— I. Terms. — The technical term for ‘righteous- 
ness,’ piy, ^Sdelc, or fem. fdakdh, is connected 
with the Arabic Mk, ‘truth,’ ‘sincerity,’ ‘firm- 
ness,’* and denotes genei'ally what is true, right, 
fitting, or conducive to the end in view. The 
corresponding adj. p’-ny, saddle, ‘righteous,’ is 
applied only to persons, except in Dt 4®, where tlie 
‘statutes and judgments’ of God are described as 
saddikim. The denom. vb. pyf is used mainly in 
the forensic sense of being ‘in tbe right,’ the 
Hiphil P’syn, ‘justify,’ conveying the several 
ideas of declaring the just man in the right 
(Dt 25*, 2 S 15* etc.), helping the innocent to the 
vindication of his cause (Is 50’), and bringing the 
sinner into right relations with God (Is 53”, 
Dn 12’). In A v yashetr, ‘ straight,’ ‘ upright ’ 

( ‘ he even or smooth ’), is frequently trans- 
lated ‘ righteous,’ RV following this looser practice 
only in Nu 23"’. Nearly related terms are b??*?, 
mishpai, originally in the sense of ‘ custom,’ after- 
wards specifically of judgment or justice ; o'Pti, 
tdmtm, ‘ spotless ’ (in the ceremonial sense), hence 
also ‘ perfect’ (from the moral point of view) ; 'pj, 
nakt,‘ innocent’ ; pi}, nakhC’^h, ‘straight,’ ‘honest,’ 
‘right’; and [p, ken, ‘firm,’ ‘true,’ ‘just,’ ‘fair.’ 

2. The consuetudinary conception of righteous- 
ness. — ^As among other ancient nations, in Israel 
righteousness is primarily interpreted in terras of 
* The word fid}: and its co^ates are applied not merely to 
words and actions that are honest and true, hot likewise to ei'es 
that see clearly, ears that are quick to hear, lances that are 
trusty in battle, and even knots that hold firmly. From the 
last instance Skinner is disposed to find in the idea ol hardness 
the point ol transition to * the hinher developments ol the idea 
both in Arabic and in Hebrew ' (HDB iv. 274). But the diiferent 
shades ol meaning can most easily be comprehended under the 
general notion ol trustworthiness, or fitness to purpose. The 
hard knot and the strong, unerring lance are as true to their 
iunction in battle as the seeing eye and the hearing ear to their 
place in the bodily structure, or tbe honest man and his deeds to 
their oifice in lurthering the social wellare. 


Bocinl usage. The righteous man is he who 
adheres loyally to the moral and religious customs 
of his people, while the ‘wicked’ sets them at 
naught. 'Thus Abraham’s righteousness consists 
in a scrupulous regard for Jahweh and His com- 
mands (Gn 12"*-)i combined with signal manifesta- 
tions of that lavish generosity towards one’s 
kindred (IS”*') and hospitality to passing strangers 
(IS*®-) which have always been reckoned among 
the most sacred obligations of the dutiful tribes- 
man. David also identifies ‘righteousness’ with 
the magnanimity which he has shown towards 
Saul, in refusing to ‘ stretch forth his hand against 
the Lord’s anointed,’ even when tlie Lord has 
‘ delivered him into his band ’ (1 S 26“). In both 
cases righteousness is perfectly consistent with 

revarication or deceit (Gn 12*“®-) and deeds of 

endish cruelty (2 S 8**- 12’|) towards the foreigner.* 
On tile other hand, the wicked do violence to the 
just prerogatives of God and their fellows (Gn 6’ 
18“® ), working ‘ folly [i.e. godlessness] in Israel ’ 
((Jn 34’, Jos V’, Jg 20“-*“, 2 S 13*’), and staining 
their hands by deeds such as have neither been 
‘ done nor seen from the day that the children of 
Israel came up out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day ’ (Jg 19*“). 

As social life became more complex, it was 
needful tlint judges — ‘ able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating unjust gain ’ (Ex 18’* [E])— 
should be appointed to determine the rightful 
customs and apply them to changing conditions. 
The decrees of these judges [sh6ph‘lim) were in due 
course collected as a body of written ‘ judgments ’ 
(mishpattm) in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20“- 
23’*). At the same time righteousness was 
invested with an increasingly forensic significance. 
The righteous man was no longer the loyal tribes- 
man, who held fast to the ways of his fathers, but 
the successful litigant, who won his case in court, 
and thus acquired the legal status of the ‘inno- 
cent’ (Ex 23’), or he who found approval at the 
bar of impartial human judgment (Gn 38“,’ 1 S 
[ 24*’), or passed the supreme test of Divine justice 
(Gn 7* 20* etc.), or enjoyed a right standing before 
God through faith (15*). . 

3- The prophetic ideal of righteousness. — The 
8th cent. B.C. saw a violent breaking down of the 
old landmarks. Through the increase of wealth 
and luxury which followed in the wake of military 
success, rich and poor were parted by an ever- 
widening gulf. Forgetful of the Covenant, rich men 
used their wealth to ‘ trample the face ’ of the poor, 
refusing him an honest wage, ousting him from 
field and home, and for the debt even of a pair of 
shoes selling him into slavery (Is 3’*’- 5''-, Am 2“-, 
Mic 2’- ’ 3’®'). The merchants in the market-place 
robbed him equally of the just return of his wages, 
‘making the ephah small, and the shekel great, 
and forging scales of deceit’ (Am 8*). Against 
such oppression in high places there was neither 
security nor redress. The judges at the gates 
openly accepted bribes and perverted justice (Is 1”, 
Am 6^ Mic 3”), while religion itself was made a 
cloak to cover wrong-doing and cruelty (Is 1*’®-, 
Am 2’*-). 

In the moral chaos that ensued Amos raised a 
stern call to righteousness. Jahweh had no desire 
for sacrifice or ofterings. To Him the very pro- 
fusion of their gifts was hut multiplied trans- 
gression (Am 4*). Away then with the din of 
their songs and the strumming of viols ! ‘ But let 
justice (mishpdl) roll down as waters, and righteous- 

* It ia interestin;- to obsen'e that the more sensitive con- 
ecience of the Elohistic writer regards Abraham’s act of deceit 
as one of those deeds ‘ that ought not to be done,* bringing 
*f^eat sin’ upon Abimelech and his innocent people (Gn 209). 

2 *aep * she is more in the right than I,’ the only 

instance where either vb. or adj. is found in the fem., a woman 
not being considered a * person ’ in the eyes of the law. 
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ness (fdakah) as an everfion'in^ stream ’ (5-*). In 
this ^eat statement of principle Amos has ad- 
vanced far beyond earlier conceptions of morality. 
With him righteousness is no mere body of 
customs, still less a legal status conferred by fall- 
ible authority ; it is the living essence of social 
ethics, embracing alike honesty in business— fair 
weights and balances, standard wages and prices 
— and impartial justice in the law-courts. It may 
be defined, in a word, as 'the straight thing’ 
(n'kMhah), by which alone the nation can be 
saved (3'“ Around this hard, cold imperative 

of duty Hosea throws a warmer atmo^liere of 
emotion. As Jahweh has betrothed Israel to 
ffimself ‘in righteousness, justice, love and com- 
assion ’ (Hos 2'*), He expects them to he actuated 
y the same spirit towards one another. What 
He demands above all is love (if.;, Asserf, brotherly 
love and kindness), which is the fulfilment of 
righteousness (6'), the ripe fruit of righteousness 
(10*“). In Isaiah’s keynote of holiness also justice 
is blended with mercy. The man holy in God’s 
sight must ‘put away the evil of his doings’ from 
before His eyes, ‘ cease to do evil : learn to do 
well ’ (Is 1”). If a judge or counsellor, he must 
keep his hands clear of bribes — which lead men to i 
‘justify the wicked,’ and deprive the innocent of 
their nght standing in court (6’’’) — and not merely 
seek to judge honestly, but take an active, ener- 
getic part in furthering the cause of the widow and 
fatherless (1“).* The prophet's ideal for Zion is 
that of a ' city of righteousness,’ whose king and 
princes exalt justice as the lodestar of government, 
and whose people dwell together in mutual con- 
fidence and security (!“'• fl’ 11’"^- 16* 32’*). Micali 
holds before the rulers and judges of Israel the 
same pure standard of judgment (Jlie 3'), and incul- 
cates on all men respect for the threefold principle 
of a righteous life — ‘to do justice, and to delight 
in love, and to walk humbly with thy God ’ (B*). 
These notes are repeated in Jeremiah and later 
prophets. The good man is he who ‘ doeth justly, 
and seeketh truth’ (Jer 5'), who ‘thoroughly 
exeouteth judgment between a man and his neigh- 
bour, oppresseth not the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow, and sheddeth not innocent blood’ 
(I*'-), who ‘delivereth the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor’ (21’* 22’), who ‘speaketh the 
truth with his neighbour, executeth wholesome 
judgment in the gates,* deviseth no evil in his 
heart against his neighbour, and loveth no false 
oath’ (Zee 8’®’-), who ‘walketh with God in 
honesty and integrity, and turneth many away from 
iniquity’ (Mai 2”). II Isaiah uses ‘judgment’ 
{mishx>al) as the virtual equivalent of religion in 
its practical aspect (Is 42’“*). In Ezekiel’s more 
atomistic conception of righteousness there is a 
characteriAic recrudescence of the ritual element ; 
but the prophet has a true feeling for justice and 
humanity as the test of righteousness with God, 
The righteous man, who ‘doeth judgment and 
righteousness,’ has not merelj’ kept himself free 
from idolatry and uncleanness, but ‘ hath restored 
to the debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by 
violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, and 
hath covered the naked with a garment ; hath not 
iven forth [sc. his money] upon usury, neither 
ath taken any increase, hath withdrau-n his hand 
from iniquity, hath executed true judgment be- 
tween man and man, hath walked in roy statutes, 
and hath kept mj’ judgments, to do truly . - . 
saith Jahweh ’ (18*'®). And on the princes, who 
are to uphold the banner of righteousness in the 
’ This positive conception of judicial rijjhteousness, which 
throws the stress on the vindication of the innocent but defence- 
less poor, acquires an increasinc importance in the later litera- 
ture. Cf. Dt 2<ir 27‘», Jer 6® 22 ”^, ps joi8 S2> etc, 
s The simple force of this phrase has suffered from the ifitia- 
iloD of a second rcK in MT. 


better Jerusalem that is to come, the injunction is 
laid : ‘ Put away violence and spoil, and execute 
judgment and righteousness; Jilt off yonr exac- 
tions from my people, saith Jaliweh. Ye shall 
have just scales, and a just ephah, and a just bath. 
Tile ephah and the hath shall be of one measure,’ 
etc. (45®'”!.’ 

4 - Righteousness by the Law. — With Ezekiel 
we find prophecy passing into legalism. But the 
definite step in this direction had already been 
taken when Deuteronomy was accepted os the 
canon of faith and morals (621 B.C.). The book 
itself is steeped in the spirit of the greater prophets. 
Like them, it insists on justice, humanity, and 
love — especially towards the widow, the fatherless, 
and the stranger — as the vital expression of 
religion, which is identified with love to Jahweh 
(6®). But, in exalting the duties of humanity into 
‘ commandments, statutes, and judgments, which 
Jahweh your God commanded to teach you’ 
(6’ lO'*’- etc.), it shifts the emphasis from willing, 
cheerful pursuit of moral goodness to the pains- 
taking effort to obey an external Law as the only 
ground of acceptance with God. The tendency 
towards nomistic righteousness received a still 
more powerful impetus from the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 19-26) and the full-blown Priestly legislation 
(P), in spite of the former code’s sympathy with the 
poor ana needy, and its summing up of the whole 
Law in the Golden Rule, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19’®- ®*). Life now became 
a rule, a yoke of obedience, which pressed ever more 
heavily on burdened consciences. The pathway to 
righteousness lay in the keeping of ‘ all these com- 
mandments ’ (Dt 6“ 24”). To this end the study of 
the Law was enjoined as the first principle of 
success in life (Jos 1®). Kings were judged good 
or evil according to the measure in which they 
kept ‘the statutes and judgments’ of the Law 
(1 K 11®. 5®*, 2 Ch 7’"* etc.). And men claimed 
‘good’ at God’s hand for the ‘good deeds’ which 
they had done in observing the Low themselves, 
and imposing it on others (Neh 5’® 13’*- ’*• *’). 

This nomistic ideal of righteousness more and 
more pen-ades the literature of the age. The 
piety of the Psalms is, no doubt, strongly influ- 
enced by the preaching of the prophets. Tims the 
perfect man of the Psalmists ‘wiilketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh truth in 
his heart’ (Ps 15®), ‘hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart ; hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and 
hath not sworn deceittully ’ (24*), ‘ keepeth his 
tongue from evil, and his lips from speaking guile ; 
departeth from evil, and doeth good ; seeketh 
peace, and pursueth it' (34”’-), ‘is gracious, and 
j giveth’ (37®’), ‘disperseth, and giveth to the poor’ 
(112*).* Even so tlie thought is near at hand that 
only by such conduct can one become a guest in 
Jahweh’s tent, and dwell in His holy lull (15’), 
secure the Divine blessing of ‘righteousness,’ i.e. 
the right standing before Jahweh (24®), win many 
days of good (34”). even ‘inherit the earth’ 
(37*’ “•®®), and have his righteousness ‘endure for 
ever’ (112®). The nomistic ideal finds still clearer 
expression in Ps I, 19, 119, where the Law is cele- 
brated as the subject of the good man’s meditation 
by day and night, his joy and crown, the fountain 
of light and purity, peace, freedom, and defence 
against evil, and the standard of judgment in the 
end of the days. In Job, too, the perfect man 
‘feareth God, and escheweth evil’ (I’-®), and 
rests his claim to appear before God, and he justi- 
fied, on the ground that he has refrained from all 
vanity, deceit, and idolatry, and been the constant 

J With Ezekiel’s demand tor just soalea and measures d 
Lv Dt 2513-W, Pr 111 36« 20W- ». 

3 In the last citation there is a distinct approach to the 
Jodalstlc identification of righteousness mtb almsgiving (see 
« art. RiODTTOussrss (Jewishp. 
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friend and upholder of the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow The same idea prevails in 

Proverbs, though more ethical conceptions are 
frequent. Kigliteousness is primarily intellectual, 
‘ to know wisdom and instruction j to discern the 
words of understanding ; to receive instruction in 
wise dealing [conduct! in justice, probity, and 
equity’ (1®'-). The beginning of such knowledge 
is ‘ the fear of the Lord ’ (P 9*"), and this is learned 
through obedience to the revelation of Wisdom, 
the foster-child and deputy of God (T’"- S*''-), who 
rewards all those who love her with riches and 
honour, ‘yea, durable riches and righteousness’ 
(here equivalent to prosjjerity, or good fortune, the 
result of a right standing before God), but the 
wicked with calamity, which sweeps over them 
like a whirlwind (IM'f- 8™)- 
In books like the above righteousness is not 
identical with sinlessness. Even the best men are 
guilty in God’s sight. If He were quick to mark 
iniquities, none could stand in His presence ; but 
with Him there is forgiveness, that He may be 
feared (Ps ISO®'-). Thus Job can maintain his 
‘ righteousness ’ (6®*‘ 10’ 13’® etc. ) in spite of the 
fact that ‘mortal man cannot be in the right 
before God ’ (4” 9’- ®>'- 19®"- etc.). In Proverbs, too, 
righteousness is used in the sense of general recti- 
tude. The righteous man is he who fears God and 
follows truth and uprightness, even though some 
measure of sinfulness may cling to him, while the 
wicked man despises both God and wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes, on the other hand, seems to identify 
righteousness with the perfect keeping of the Law, 
though he warns his readers against being ‘ right- 
eous overmuch,’ lest the spring of life be lost in 
the endeavour, for ‘ there is not a righteous man 
upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not’ 
(Eo V'*' ®'’). His ideal is the via media of moderate 
well-doing, which avoids extremes on either side 
(2 m gis'. 7i«'. gnr.). The editor of the book, how- 
ever, insists on the full nomistio rule of life : 
‘ Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil ’ (12“'-). 

g. The righteousness of God. — Primitive 
morality is never merely human. Society includes 
gods as well ns men, and the gods are conceived 
as the upholders of social order, the source and 
sanction of public justice. Thus righteousness 
rests fundamentally on the Divine character and 
will. This idea runs through the whole OT. 
Jahweh is the fountain-head alike of the rightful 
customs of His people and of the later ‘statutes 
and judgments’ imposed by the authority of 
judges and lawgivers. In interpreting these 
customs and statutes, the judge is His mouth- 
piece (Ex IS””- [E], Dt n®"-). The moral codes 
likewise are His ‘words,’ which reflect His char- 
acter and express His will (Ex 20’, Lv IS'"-, 
Dt 6’ V”' etc.). The prophetic expositions of 
righteousness are equally the oracles of Jahweh 
and spring from the righteousness which is His by 
nature. Jahweh demands ‘justice and righteous- 
ness ’ because He is faithful and righteous (Is 5’, 
Am 5®®'-, Zeph 3®), love because His righteousness 
is seasoned with love (Hos 2'‘'- ll”®- Id””), tender- 
ness and compassion because the devouring fire of 
His holiness is a spirit of redeeming grace as well 
as judgment (Is 1’®*' 4®'- 6®*-). The plummet by 
which Jahweh is to rebuild Jerusalem is a plum- 
met of righteousness (1®” 28”), and the line of 
peace and abiding prosperity for her and all the 
world is the line of ‘judgment and righteousness’ 
(H®’* 32’®’- 33®’-). But nowhere is righteousness 
divorced from love and mercy. Jahweh will be 
gracious unto His people and will have mercy 
upon them; ‘for Jahweh is a God of judgment’ 


(30’®). He is a God that ‘ exerciseth love, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth ’ (Jer g®®*) and cor- 
recteth His people ‘with judgment, not in anger’ 
(10®*). Love and justice are, as it were, the two 
poles of the Divine character, each essential to the 
full harmony of His nature. In various passages 
of the Psalms they appear in poetic parallelism, as 
though love were the twin-sister of justice (Ps 33® 
36=”- 89’* 101» 103” HI®’- 116® 119'*»). 

With the prevalence of the forensic conception 
of righteousness, Jahweh came to be regarded as 
the Supreme Judge of men and nations. And it 
was felt from the first that ‘ the Judge of all the 
earth ’must do right (lit. ‘act according to mish- 
pa{ ’) in distinguishing sharply between the right- 
eous and the wicked (Gn 18®=). This thought of 
an impartial Judge, putting the just man in the 
right and condemning the wicked, appears in many 
difierent contexts. Thus He wipes out the sinful 
world, but saves ‘ righteous ’ Noah (6®”-). He over- 
whelms Sodom and Gomorrah, but rescues Lot 
(19'®”). He smites Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
with all manner of wonders, hut lets His afflicted 
people go free (Ex 3®””-). He blesses them so long 
ns they keep the Covenant, but takes vengeance 
upon them when they denars from it, even to the 
extent of driving them from the land which He 
has given them to inherit (Dt 7’®”- 11'”- etc.). He 
is a jealous God, who visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of such as hate Him, but showeth 
mercy unto thousands of them that love Him, and 
keep His commandments (Ex 20®’- 34®’-, Nu 14’*, 
Dt 7"-). He ‘judges’ between David and Saul, 
requiting David for his ‘ righteousness and faithful- 
ness,’ but bringing the kingdom of Saul to an end 
(1 S 24'®- 26®®). He ‘ enters into judgment with 

the elders and princes of his people,’ because they 
have ‘devoured the vineyard,’ and ‘grind the 
faces of the poor’ (Is S'**-). He visits His people 
for their deceit and treachery (Jer 9®-’*”-). He 
‘executeth judgment’ in their midst for the 
abominations they had done before Him (Ezk 5’® 
9’”- etc.). On the wicked He ‘raineth down coals 
of lire,’ making their portion ‘ brimstone and 
burning u-ind,’ while the ‘upright behold his 
face’ (Ps 11*’-). He even makes Himself good 
[godly] to the good [godly], perfect to the perfect, 
pure to the pure, perverse to the crooked (IS®®®). 
In the punishment which He thus metes out for 
unrighteousness the guilty themselves must admit 
that He is ‘ in theri^t’ (Ex 9”, Ps 51*). But, as 
the good judge showed his righteousness in actively 
promoting the cause of the defenceless, so Jahweh 
uts forth His righteous arm to help the poor and 
own-trodden (Dt 10'*, Mic 7®, Pa 37®- ®®'- etc.). As 
Israel itself is the supreme type of the ‘righteous’ 
oppressed by its enemies. His righteousness is 
manifested chiefly in its vindication. The 
‘righteous acts of Jahweh,’ which the joy-makers 
celebrate ‘ around the water-troughs ’ in the days 
of Deborah (Jg 5”), are His saving acts on the 
battle-field of Megiddo. So also in Samuel’s fare- 
well address (1 S 12®) the ‘ righteous ' acts of 
Jahweh ’ are His acts of deliverance from the day 
when He brought their fathers out of Egypt. 
Thus ‘ righteousness ’ is frequently equated with 
‘salvation ’ (Is 56’, ,Ier 51'°, Dn 9®*, Ps 4’ 37® 51'* 
etc.).’ The ‘sun of righteousness’ (Mal 4®) is a 
striking figure for Jahweh’s saving grace soon to 
shine forth upon His people. The Messianic title, 
Jahtveh Sidkenit, ‘Jahweh is our righteousness’ 
(Jer 2.3=’- j, is to be interpreted in the same sense. 
The sprouting of the righteous Branch is the 

1 ‘01 course, we must not identify righteousness with salve- 
tion. . . . Salvation is, so to speak, the clothing, the manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah’s righteousness ’ (A. B. Davidson, Theology oj 
the OT, p. mi.). 
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iSpring-like promise of Israel’s redemption (t6.). 
In like manner the judgment in the vallej’ of 
Jehoshaphat, ‘Jalnveh judgeth’ (J1 3”), means 
salvation for Israel. 

This connotation of the terra, however, is I'eculi- 
arly associated with the great prophecy of restora- 
tion in Is 40-55, where Jahweh’s whole dealings 
Vi-ith His people are viewed in the light of His and 
their ‘righteousness.’ The people Israel have 
sinned and paid the penalty of their sin. The 
verdict of history has proved them absolutely ‘in 
the wrong.’ Nevertheless, they feel that they 
have a ‘ case’ (mts/ipat), which cannot for ever be 
‘passed over’ by their God (Is 40”). Israel is 
Jahweh’s people, bonnd to Him by the everlasting 
Covenant — His Servant, chosen by Him to ‘ send 
forth judgment to the nations’ {42‘''-). Though 
too often ‘far from righteousness’ (the conduct 
which befits Jahweh’s people), and blind and deaf 
to its high calling as His Servant, Israel is j-et 
more completely ‘in the rigiit’ than the peoples 
that have ‘ robbed and spoiled ’ it. From the ideal 
point of view, the Israelites may even be regarded 
as the innocent victims of oppression, who may 
therefore boldly claim ‘ justillcation,’ or recogni- 
tion of their just rights, from Jahweh (SO*'”). In 
answer to the claim, Jahweh is pleased ‘for his 
righteousness’ sake’ — His loyalty to the covenant 
of grace — to bring them deliverance, and so to 
‘magnify the revelation’ of His righteousness 
through them (42-‘). Throughout the past He has 
been righteous (true to His word) in all that He has 
promised to do (41“ 45”) ; and His righteous word 
will not fail Him now (45”). Already He has 
raised up Cyrus, ' whom righteousness [here in the 
sense of victory) > followeth at every step’ (4H); 
and He uill continue to uphold him until Jeru- 
salem and its temple have been rebuilt, and the 
waste places of Judah raisedup (44”‘”). For He is 
‘a just God and a saviour’ (45-') — a righteous God, 
whose righteousness is made manifest in salvation 
(46” SI'*- ' 54”). With salvation will come ‘ right- 
eousness [the power that makes for victory) and 
strength' (45**), peace [prosperity) flowing ‘ns a 
river’ (48'®), and abounding joy and gladness 
(55"®') welling up from hearts that know and follow 
after righteousness [in the prophetic sense of right- 
doing), because the law [revelation] of Jahweh is 
within them (51'' ’). And this blessing will be shed 
over all the earth. For it is too light a thing for 
Jahweh merely to restore the exiles of Jacob. He 
has sworn by Himself, ‘ Unto me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall swear ’ (45”), and for tlie 
accomplishment of His oath He has given His 
Sen-ant Israel for a light to the nations, ‘ that my 
salvation may reach to the end of the earth ’ (49®). 
The suflerings that caused the Sen-ant such per- 
plexity and despair are to be the means of this 
salvation. ‘ By his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many [bring many to a right stand- 
ing with God): for he shall bear their iniquities’ 
(53”). Thus the redemptive righteousness of 
Jahweh reaches the fulfilment of its purpose in the 
conversion of the world to Him. 

6. The challenge of Divine righteousness. — In 
the heyday of national prosperity it was easy to 
believe in Divine righteousness. But amid the 
general disorder which accompanied the downfall 
of the nation keen questions arose. If the Judge 
of all the earth did right, why must the righteous 
fufier, white the wicked enjoyed such long and 
prosperous days? These questions first become 
vocal in J eremiah, whose ministry for righteousness 
was one continuous martyrdom. ‘ Too righteous 
[too completely in the right] art thou, O Lord, 

1 With used in the Bense of * inctory,* we may compare 
Byr. rriAa, which means ‘conquer* as well as ‘be pure or 
innocent,’ and the opposite, tab, • be conquered or guilty." 


that I should contend with thee [sc. nt the bar of 
justice], yet would I lay my case before thee : 
Wliy doth the way of the wicked prosper ? Why 
are they all at ease that de.al very treacherously ?’ 
(12*). When Jahweh answers only with the 
promise of yet graver trials, the prophet breaks 
into hitter expostulations, even charging Jahweh 
with deceiving iiim : ‘ Why is my pain perpetual, 
and my wound incurable? . . . Truly thou hast 
been to me a deceitful brook, as waters that are 
not sure' (15*®). ‘Thou hast fooled me, 0 Lord, 
and I let myself be fooled ; thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed. I am turned to a hiughing- 
stock all daj- long, every one doth mock me” (20*). 
Tlic s.ame poignant cry hursts from the lips of 
Habakknk in tlie agony of the Clmldman oppres- 
sion : ‘ Thou that art too pure of eyes to look upon 
evil, who canst not behold iniquity, why dost thou 
look on the work of wrong-doers, why he silent 
when the wicked man [the Clialdmans) swalloweth 
up tlie rigliteous [Israel]?’ (1'®). From prophets 
the challenge is caught up and re-echoed by the 
people under the bondage of exile and in the 
Wren days that succeeded the restoration : ‘ My 
way is hid from Jahweh, and my cause doth pass 
unheeded by my God' (Is 40”); ‘Every one that 
doeth evil is good [acceptable] in the eyes of Jah- 
weli, and be delightetli in them. Where then is 
tlie God of judgment ? ’ (Mai 2'®) ; ‘ It is vain to 
serve God : and wliat profit is it that we have 
kept his ordinances, and walked in mourning before 
him ? For belioid now f tlie nrrog.mt are blessed 
[happj’),' and the doers of wickedne.ss are built np ; 
yea, they tempt God, yet escape’ (3'*'-). 

To these heart-breaking appeals of earnest souls 
there came no direct answer, but only the exhor- 
tation to stand fast by the line of duty (Jer 15'®'®’), 
or wait with patience till the ‘vision’ sliould reach 
its appointea end (Hab 2’*-), and the ‘bud of 
rigliteousness’ should rise ‘with healing in its 
wings,’ when the righteous should ‘ skip as calves 
of the stall,’ and ‘ trample down the wicked ’ under 
their feet (Mai 4'-*), But holder spirits fought out 
the fight and lifted the problem to a region where 
the troubles of the rigliteous melted away in tlie 
etcrnoi sunshine of God’s face. 

Tlie most lieroic of these conflicts is refieoted in 
the hook of Job. A perfect pattern of righteous- 
ness, Job is suddenly plunged into overwhelming 
suffering and misery. Trained in the ancient 
dogma that suffering is the penalty of sin, yet 
Cmiiy convinced that he has done nothing to merit 
these calamities, and goaded to despair by the 
orthodox ‘ consolations ’ of las friends, he fiercely 
arraigns God's rule. ‘ I am innocent, but it is all 
one. God destroyeth the innocent and the wicked 
alike.' There is no justice in His reign. ‘ The 
earth is given over to the power of the wicked; 
and God Windeth the eyes of its judges,’ so that 
they can no longer distinguish between right and 
wrong. And God cannot deny the charge. ‘ If it 
he not he, who then is it?’ (9®'"®*). The poet 
reaches no intellectual solution of the problem thus 
raised. Salvation is found only in a dazzling 
vision of Jahweh’s majesty, wisdom, and goodness 
in nature, before which Job and all his sorrows are 
swallowed up (42®*®-). He does, however, rise to 
the thought that, after he is dead, God will appear 
upon his dust, as Goal, or Champion, to bear 
witness to his ii nocence, and that he will rise from 
Sheol, if but foi a moment, to see the vindication 
of his cause (19®*-”). The door which he has thus 
unlocked behind the veil is pushed wide open by 
later psalmists, apocalyptists, and sages. By the 
time of Jesns immortality had become an assured 
hope of Judaism. And the problem of Divine 

1 For O’qyijD iirijK, *we count happy.’ read n’-p;!Ne, 'happy 
are.' 
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righteousness was solved in a view of God’s govern- 
ment which embraced both this age (opiVj Oldm; 
atiiy, ‘reon ’) and that which was to come. 

LnERiTOBE.— L. Diestel, ‘Die Idee der OerechtiErkeit, vpr- 
iSgJich im AT,' JDTA v. 11860] ma. ; E. Kautisch, Deter 
die DcrivaU des Stammes pis im AT Sprachgcbrauch, Tubin- 
ren 1881 ; G. Dalman, Die riehterliehe Gerechtigkeit im AT, 
Beriin, 1897 ; R. H. Keanett* A. M. Adam, and H. M. Gwat* 
kin. Early Ideals of Righteousness: Hebrew^ Greek, and 

,•» mirt* f CIrennar* ftrf ‘ R t sn 


London, 18SS-90, ii. 214 S.; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of 
Israet2, do. 1895, pp. 71 f., 8S9 ; H. Schultz, OT Theology, En?. 
tr., Edinburgh, 1895, Ii. 22ff., 162 fl. ; A, Dillmann, i/and* 
Imch der AT Theologie, L«ipzig, 1895, pp. 270ff., 283ff. ; 
K. Marti, Gesch. der israelit. Religion^ Strasaburg. 1697, 
pp. 134 ff., 170 j R. Smend, Lekrbueh der AT Religions^ 
geschichte\ Freiburg 1. B., 1899, p. 383 ff,; B. Stade, BibU 
Theologie des AT, Tubingen, 1905, pp. 89, 21011.; A. B. 
Davidson, Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 1290., 

257 ff., 395 ff. A. B. Gordon. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christ’s teaching).— 
I. Method of inquiry. — Itisnotunusnal with writers 
on this subject to gather out of the Gospels ail 
that may be thought to have any relation to that 
term in any and every sense in which it can be 
used. This results in an article on ‘ righteousness ’ 
becoming a more or less complete theology of the 
Gospels. In the present article it is proposed to 
limit the inquiry to the few passages in which the 
term actually occurs. This \riU have the advan- 
tage of brining into clear relief the very small 
part whicli the actual term plays in Clirist’s teach- 
ing. It occurs seven times in the First Gospel, 
twice in the Fourth, and no more. 

2 . Data. — Mt 3“, ‘ to fulfil all righteousness.’ — 
The words are very ambiguous. How could the 
baptism of Jesus by John be a fulfilling of 'all 
righteousness’! The meaning generally given is 
‘ to fulfil every righteous ordinance,’ John’s baptism 
being regarded as a divinely sanctioned religions 
ordinance, which no pious Israelite could dis- 
regard ; and SiKuiofivn being interpreted as though 
it were (cf. Lk H). This is perhaps sup- 

ported by Mt 2l“, wliere it is said that John came 
• in the way of righteousness.’ This seems to mean 
‘came as a representative and preacher of right- 
eousness,’ and the thought in ‘righteousness’ will 
be in particular of the ‘ repentance ’ whicli John 
preached. 

Mt 5®, ‘ who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.’ — It seems clear that here ‘righteousness’ 
may have any or all of the senses which could be 
ascribed to it. There was the Divine righteous- 
ness. There was the Divine righteousness in so 
far as it had been revealed in Law and Prophets. 
There was this righteousness as appropriated by 
man. In the latter sense it comes to mean some- 
thing like ‘right conduct,’ and to the Jew this 
right conduct was conditioned by observance of 
the Law,* and expressed itself in repentance, alms- 
giving, prayer, and acts of humanity. It may 
well be tliat Christ had particularly in view those 
who spent their lives in the endeavour to fulfil the 
reguirenients of the Law and thus to obtain the 
‘righteousness’ which God required, and which He 
had revealed (cf. Ho 9®* ’Icr/jaliX Si StitiKuv vdjioy 

StKaioa-Ovrjs). 

Mt 5'“, ‘who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,’ i.e. ‘ who in their hunger and thirst for 
righteousness so act as to draw down upon them- 
selves persecution.’ 

Mt 6“ and 6‘. — Here we must examine the rela- 
tion of these verses to the whole section ; 

6*’ lays down the permanent validity of Law and 
1 For ‘ righteousness* as equivalent to obedience to the Law 
see P. Volz, Judische Eschalologie. Tubingen, 1903, p. 316; 
W. Bousset, DU Religion des Judentums. Berlin, 1903, p. 367. 
For ‘repentance’ and ‘righteonsneas* see Bousset, p. 868. 
For ‘almsgiving’ and ‘acts of humanity* in connexion with 
‘ righteousness,* sae Volz, p. 316. 


Prophets as re-interpreted hy Christ. 
seem to be an interpolation giving another view 
of the permanence of the Law in the sense of 
permanent Obligatoriness of the letter of the Law.] 
y.“ ‘ For I say to you, that except your righteoas- 
ness surpass that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into^ the kingdom of the 
heavens.* Kowwhat is this ‘righteousness’? It 
is (a) a condition of entry into the kingdom. It is 
(6) brought into connexion with the Law (and the 
Prophets). And the contrast implied seems to be 
this : the scribes have what they call ‘ righteous- 
ness/ which is dependent upon observance of the 
Law ; they are right, but, since the understanding 
of the Law which 1 give you goes deeper than does 
theirs, your * righteousness* will necessarily be in 
some sense more abundant than theirs. 

Vv. 21-48 give a twofold series of three illustrations of the way 
In which Christ * fulfllled * (i,e. gave a deeper meaning to) the 
law. 

I. (a) 21 - 26 .— The law, * Do not murder,’ implies, * Do not have 
Angry thoughts.* Therefore, if your brother has a matter 
against you, go and be reconciled to him.i This seems to imply 
that righteousness is a right condition of the heart, caused by 
right appreciation of the Law and taking effect In right 
conduct. 

(ft) 27-30.— The law, ‘ Do not commit adultery,* implies, * Do not 
have impure thoughts.* Therefore exercise moral discipline. 
This also seems to imply that righteousness is a right condition 
of the heart, caused by right appreciation of the Law, taking 
effect in moral control and discipline. 

(c) 31. 32. — ^xhe Law sanctioned divorce, but limits this to cases 
of iTopvela, This seems to imply that righteousness will not 
insist upon supposed legal rights which are not consistent ^vith 
the highest morality. 

II. (a) 3W7.— The liaw said, * Do not swear falsely,* but carry 
this farther, *Do not swear at nil.* This seems to imply that 
righteousness will sometimes fulfil the Law by extending its 
scope. 

(ft) ss-io._Xhe Iiaw commanded retaliation. Turn this into a 
retaliation of love. 

(c) 43-43.— The Law said, * Hate your enemy.’ but do the con- 
trarj'— Jove bim. This, again, seems to imply that righteous- 
ness will sometimes reverse the letter of a particular precept 

These illustrations are very different in kind. In I. (a) and 
(h) they imply an exegesis of the Law which penetrates beneath 
the letter and seeks to find and to carry into effect the spiritual 
principle which is logically involved. Murder presupposes 
anger; therefore avoid anger as well as murder. Adultery 
implies lust; therefore put away lust. We might suppose that 
the * greater righteousness* of the disciples is either the moral 
state caused by obedience to the Law thus spiritually inter- 
preted or the moral acts in which this morality of the heart 
expressed itself, viz. reconciliation to the brother, moral dis- 
cipline, or both taken together. But In I. (e) the limitation 
given to the sanction of divorce is quite arbitrary; i.e., whilst 
tho disciples might take the illustrations I. (a) and (6) as 
examples of a general method of interpretation, I. (c) would 
give them no principle of exegesis by which they could deal 
with any other law. Righteousness here therefore must be 
conduct based on a given interpretation. II. (a) and (c) might 
perhaps be regarded as illustrative of a method of interpreting 
the Law by arguing from the particular to the general. If false 
swearing is wrong, so must any kind ot avroAring be. It love to 
one's neighbour is commanded, this must be held to imply love 
of all men. But II. {h) is again a quite arbitrary cancelling of a 
law, by substituting for it its exact opposite. Here righteous- 
ness is certainly not moral condition created by obedience to the 
Law. It may be ripht moral condition which revolts against 
the Law and substitutes for it something different, or right 
conduct due to such reversal. 

These facts would lead us to suppose that the 
idea of righteousness implied in thase illustrations 
was that of conduct rather than of the moral condi- 
tion which gives rise to conduct; that is to say, 
Christ is dealing with ‘righteousness’ as a term 
with a definite meaning ( = ‘ right conduct’) which 
He presupposes. The right conduct of His disciples 
was to take a far wider range than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, just because the methods of 
interpreting the Law which He taught them would 
enable them to widen out almost every single 
command to cover a far greater area of conduct 
than did the Pharisaic exegesis. 

But, whatever the idea of the ‘ greater righteous- 
ness’ which these illustrations are intended to 
convey, it is noticeable that the term ‘ righteous- 

1 The application does dot seem quite consequent. The point 
wouid be ciearer U the words ran, ‘ U thou hast aught against 
thj* brother.* 
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nefs’ is not nctnaily used to dcscrilio it. Tiiat is 
probaWyduo to tlio'fnct, noticwl above, that Christ 
Bccms to be dcalint; with tho tenn in its 1‘harisaic 
nic.sning of ‘ri(;ht conduct.' llo states that the 
riglit conduct of Ili.s disciples, just because it is 
based upon a more spiritual interpretation of tho 
l,aw, will bo far wider in range than the scribal 
righteousness, Jlut llo will not in formal language 
apply tho term * rightconsncs.s’ to the rc.sulta of 
ooetfienco to the Ijiw in its inoro spiritual inter- 
pretation. To have done so would have been con- 
Iraiy to Ilia whole view of liuman conduct, which 
never was or could be ‘ rightcousnes-.s.’ • AVlicn vc 
liavo done all that is rciniircd of you, say, Wo bo 
unprofitable servants’ (JA 17’'). 

In eh. 0, however, we come back to tho actual 
term ‘ rightcouanc.ss.’ Wliatcvcr bo tho idea of 
rightconsnessimpliedbv contrast with the I’harisaic 
'rightcouanc.'s' in it would seem that Christ 
now at least remember* that in contemporary 
Jud.aism 'righteousness' was often equis-afent to 
•right conduct,’ ospeciallv in the sjdiere of the 
perfonnanco of acts of religion. And to this lie 
nosv turns in O’, 'Take heed tiial ye do not vour 
righteonsnc.ss lieforo men,’ ’ and then proceeds to 
illustrate the term under tho three heads of 
almsgiving (vv.’-'), prayer (vv.*-"), and fasting 
(vv.’**”). This section seems to bo very loo»cly 
connected svith the preceding, for the connexion in 
thought between riglitcousncss and the I.nsv drops 
out of sight. The precepts now given about 
righteousness arc not drawn from the Law, but 
arc mainly confined to the conim.and to avoid 
ostentation and publicity. That is an additional 
orgument for supposing that all through tho 
Sermon ' righteousness ' is lieing used in a technical 
sense® right conduct b,a«ed on the l«aw. Ch. C”"" 
is eonccnicd mainly with the right jnetlwl of 
Infenircting tho Ijvw, and only secondarily with 
rightc<niRncss as based on it. Cli. O’’’* is concerned 
primarily with tho latter idea, and prcsupimsc* 
the insistence upon tho permanence of the I-aw 
stated in C"’**. ‘Almsgiving, fasting, and rirnycr’ 
are assumed to bo acts of righteousness because 
thev arc commanded in the Law. 

The term ' rightoonsne's ’ oceuni once again in 
UiC Sermon in 'Seek first the kingdom and his 
rightcoivsneas,’ or, hy emendation, 'Seek first the 
kingdom and its righteousness,’ i.e. tho righteous- 
ness which alono qualifies for entry into it.' 

3. Results. — If we now ask what light the 
Sermon on the Mount as a whole throws uiion the 
term 'righteonBne.''.s’ as used by Christ, one or 
two imjiortant results emerge. 

1 For 'doing rlgh'.«)-jsr.p*3 ' ct. Ttit, LrH, xUt. t, 'tVi tljM- 
eoosncfs therefore, my children, upon the earth ' ; PiatmM </ 
Sotmfn, lx. 9, ' Jle who doei rlgnteourncu Ireaiures up for 
himself life with the Ix^rd.' 

Since the Itch, .sjsr, Aram- hagsx, acquired the fljmlCca- 
tlon ‘almrgirlng.* fXre.uaeVrs haabeen aubstltuled for fteatowvrs 
In fame 3I.SS In ift Ch' Hut no doubt i,«aioeiirii In this vene Is 
the gencrsl term for rlghtcousncsi, which Is then subdivided In 
the following verses Into alms, prayer, and fasting. 

5 'The Vinjrdom and his rlpnteousneas.* TIte text hers Is 
uncertain. That Just given Is tht reading of the Iwst JUS-S, It 
might also fte translates! ‘His kingdom and righteousness.* 
With the first translation the reference to God In an Indirect 
wav hy the use of a pronoun Is unexpected and dlUlcuIt. 
' Itlghteousness ’must then mean ' the righteousness required 
by God.' This meaning Is not far removed from that of 
Tr.5-®.lh There Is no need to intnxlnce a so<alled Pauline 
meaning Into the word (ll'eHhausen). With the second transla* 
tion It la possible to relate the pronoun to 'kingdom * only, and 
to take ' righteousness ' absolutely. Hut It la more natural to 
refer the pronoun to both nouns, Tlie meaning will then be 
'Your Father . . , knoweth what you need. Therefore reek 
first his kingslom (cf. * thy kingdom ’’in Gi®J, and righleouinr-ss.* 
The variant readings seem to be attempts to avoid a dlfilcnlt 
phrase. Tims D transposes ’righteousness* and ’kingdom,’ 
whilst F. and ether Uncials and the Curetonian Syriac add ’of 
God’after ’the kingdom.* 

It may he conjectured that avroG la a mistranslation of the 
original Aramaic and ahotild he a\rr^. 'Seek the kingdom and 
the righteousness without which you cannot enter It* (of. fiWX 
vm.. X —so 


(n) Tho illnstrations of the interpretation of tho 
Law seem to suggest that, by waj' of contrn.st xvith 
Uic I’barisaic nglitconsnc.'w, true rigbtcousnc.ss is 
a right condition of the heart, caused by a right 
understanding of tho spiritual tenor of tho Law, 
which issues in right conduct. liut this is never 
called ‘ righteousness.’ 

(i) Throughout tho Sermon Christ seems to bo 
employing tlio form n.s a known conccjition, u-sing 
it therefore, as it were, in inverted commas, Tho 
Jews sought for rightcousncs.s by tho method of 
olxidicnco to the Low taking clTcct in religions acts. 
All wito really desired it froin the bottom of tlicir 
hearts would ultimately bo satisfied, iiowovcr mis- 
piided the method by wldcii tlicy souglit for it (5*). 
The riglitoousness of Christ’s disciples (i.c. their re- 
ligious conduct) was not to bo leas tlion that of tlio 
*cril)cs (6*’). OIrcdicncc to the Law, almsgiving, 
prayer, fasting— all these were obligatory ui>on 
them (0’’“). ilut they were to l>o practised in a 
different spirit, ba'cd upon a better understanding 
of the Law, and void of tlie ostentation whicli 
marred tlio I’lmrisaic devotion. 

Tlicso re.sults arc not unimjiortant. All tlirough 
tlie Sennon we are dealing witli Ciiri-st’s tcncliing 
aliout conduct as related to the Law, and tliis con- 
duct is tenned ' riglitcousncas ’ just because timt 
was a current us.age. It is a tcclinical term used 
hy Him in its teclmical meaning. All tlint He is 
concerned with licrc is ttic relation of His disciples 
to riglitcousncss as comn.srcd svitli tlie relation to 
it of the riinriscc.'. In Ixitli casas it is to he based 
on the Law, Imt in tho ca«e of His dlscijiics it will 
assume a more far-reaching cliaractcr due to the 
better mctliod of dealing with tho Laxv which He 
gave to tlicm. 

In other words, we iiave no re.!! cine liero as to 
Christ's own doctrine of riglitcousncss, no new 
definition of it, no attempt to give its content and 
scojic and range. Wo may, if we jdcase, select 
from His words such ideas as love and purity, and 
say tliat tlieso constitute righteousness in His 
doctrine. But they arc never actually so termed, 
and His silence suggests ratlicr tlie view that He 
would not willingly liavo prcdic.ated righteousness 
of men at all. 

It will bo seen Hint in tlie Sermon 'rigliteons- 
ness’soems to be o.vcd witli reference to a meaning 
svliicb it liad in contemporary Judaism, tlint of tho 
rigliteonsnc.'-s ba':ed on oloorvanco of tlio Law 
wViicli good men c.xliibited in oucli e.\crci.scs of 
; religion as nlnisgiving, fasting, repentance, and 
I prayer. Wliat Clirist is rejiortcd to liave tauglit 
about it did not ebango the entire content of the 
word, but sjiiritualiied and deepened it. If His 
disciples riglitlv understood the Law, they would 
not neglect sucii ordinances ns almsgiving, fasting, 
and Jirnycr, but xvould cxorci.se tiicni in a spirit 
wliicli would make tliom to bo real riglitcousncss, 
whicii God wotihi reward. In tliis conception of 
the 'reward of rigliteousncss’ we are still in tho 
circle of current Jewisii conceptions. So far as 
this Gospel is conccnicd, Clirist doas not sweep 
away tlie conccjition of reward, but purges it. 
Tlie unostentatious and unseen riglitcousncss would 
receive a rcxvnrd from God, wlio seas the unseen. 

It tnxy b» objected that this limitation of rlchteouvncs* to 
the conception of concrete riyht conduct cannot be all that 
Christ meant by righteousness. IJut we arc not dealing with 
’all that Christ meant,’ but with what the editor of tho First 
Gospel records llira to bare taught on the subject. This writer 
seems to have written for an early Palestinian or Syrian com* 
munltr, the menibera of which were Jewish Christians. He 
wished to assert and prove the Slesslahshlp of Jesus, and to 
allow that the kingdom In which that kleastahstitp would be 
exercised was Imminent, lie was therefore also conrernsd to 
record what Jesus had taught as to the conditions under which 
men would be edmlttrd into It. Of course, recognition of tho 
Messiah was one. But Christ h.ad laid down a number of prln* 
clplcaforthe guidance of His disciples until His kingdoiit should 
apjiear. Tlie editor Is particularly Interested In those principles 
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which deal with the relation of Christians to the older Judaism. 
He regards the new community as the true Judaism, and is at 
pains to record such teaching of Christ as showing how the re- 
presentatives of the older Judaism had distorted their religion, 
and how the Jlessiah had re-interpreted for His disciples the 
true meaning of the Law and the ordinances. When recording;, 
therefore, the teaching of Christ on righteousness, he has in 
mind chiefly such sa 3 'ings as brought into contrast Christ’s 
teaching and the most current and popular conception of con- 
temporary Judaism. This was of righteousness as equivalent 
to ‘ the exercises of religious acts.' These still retained their 
obligation, but were to be void of the spirit of ostentation which 
characterized them as practised by the Pharisees. To find in 
ail the qualities commended in the Sermon on the Mount *the 
characteristics which constitute true righteousness,’! as does 
the writer of the art. ‘ Righteousness in NT* in HDB^ is to 
miss the whole point of the First Gospel. These manj* nualities 
may perhaps constitute * righteousness,' if that word be used 
in a sense which permits it, but they are never called ‘right- 
eousness’ in the First Gospel, and indeed are carefully distin- 
guished from it. Ch. 6^ speaks of the righteousness which is 
to characterize the disciples, but, when ne.xt we come to the 
■word, it is in &, and in the rest of that chapter righteousness 
is illustrated as consisting in such religious devotions as alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting, x.e. in concrete, not internal, right- 
eousness. 

It will perhaps be said that ghorra how the righteousness 
of the disciples is to exceed that of the Pharisees, and must 
therefore bear on the conception. These verses show how 
exegesis of the Law is to be deeper, directed more to the 
spiritual content than to the surface meaning of its precepts. 
But this spiritual appreciation Is not called righteousness, 
though it might be so termed by any one who cared to use the 
word in that sense. This deeper insight into the meaning of 
the Law is onij’ the soil from which a more abundant righteous- 
ness, in the sense of the w’ord as used by the editor of the 
Gospel, can spring. 

Righteousness therefore in Christ’s teaching, as 
recorded in the First Gospel, means conduct, in 
respect of religions ordinances, and of moral re- 
lation to others, which is the outcome of a right 
understanding of the OT. In what relation does 
it stand to Christ’s personality ? In this, that the 
Messiah had given a new method of interpreting 
the OT. 

This, of course, is not the whole of Christian 
teaching on righteousness, but it is all that the 
First Gospel has given to us. That is only an 
additional proof that this Gospel springs from a 
Jewish Christian society which only partially 
understood Christ’s teaching and His person. For 
them He was the Messiah, who was soon to 
inaugurate His kingdom. He was also the true 
interpreter of tlie Law. Those wlio followed His 
teaching would hold fast to the Law and to the 
ordinances of religion. They would then become 
the righteous ivho alone would enter the kingdom. 

How closely the conception of righteousness in 
the First Gospel follows the Jewish conception of 
it may be seen from a study of the coOTate adjective 
{SlKaios). This means, generally spealcing, a ‘ pious,’ 
‘religious’ person. Thus Joseph is a ‘righteous’ 
man, and this quality would have led him to put 
away his betrothed wife, when she was found to be 
with child (1'®). Jesns Himself is called a ‘right- 
eous’ man by Pilate and his wife (27''‘’“). The 
Pharisees appear to men to be ‘righteous’ (23®’). 
‘ The righteous’ can be spoken of collectively ns a 
class,” whether the thought is of the pious heroes 
of the past (‘adorn the tombs of the righteous,’ 
23®; of. ‘Abel the righteous” [23”]), or of ‘the 

r G. B. Stevens, in HDB iv. 282. 

3 Peculiar to the First Gospel is the collocation ‘ prophets and 
righteous men.’ So in 131” ‘Many prophets and righteous 
men,' and in 10*1 * He who receiveth a prophet , . , and he 
who receiveth a righteous man*; of. Test. Leti, xvi. 2, ‘Yon 
will set at nought the words of the prophets . . . and will 
persecute righteous men;’ Test. Dan, ii. 3, ‘Though it be a 
prophet . . . though it he a righteous man,’ 

The other passages in the Gospel in w'hich ‘ righteous ' is used 
of persons are 9m, ’ I came not to call righteous but sinners,’ 
where ‘ righteous ’ seems to be used in a half ironical sense (cf. 
’sons of the kingdom’); 812, of those who asserted ’ righteous- 
ness’ of themselves; and 6*2 ‘rains upon righteous and un- 
righteous' (of. Test. Judah, xxi. 6, ‘Just as on it (the seal 
righteous (‘and unrighteous,’ some MSS] are tossed about’). 

3 Cf, ’ Enoch the righteous ’ ^Test. Levi, x. 6, xviii. 2, Test. 
Dan, ii. 3, v. 6) ; also Test. Ben. via 4, ’Abel the righteous, his 
brother.’ 


righteous’ who will enter the Messianic kingdom* 
(13«-«25”-‘®). 

Of course there is the same va^ieness here as 
there is about the use of the word in Jewish litera- 
ture. But one prevailing characteristic of ‘the 
righteous' in Jewish literature is piety based upon 
conformity to the Law, which takes effect in out- 
ward action, especially in such religious e-vercises 
ns almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. To the editor 
of the First Gospel ‘ the righteous ’ were those who 
w'ould be admitted into the kingdom. But who 
were ‘righteous’? Not all Jews (3’ 8’”), not the 
scribes and Pharisees with their hard and literal 
interpretation of the Law, bnt the true disciples of 
the Law, who received the cine to its meaning 
given to them by the Messiah. For them the Law 
was not in one jot or tittle abolished (5'®). Rather 
it was permanently valid. But they had a clue to 
its meaning which would make their righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees in so far 
as it had a deeper soil into which to strike its roots. 

Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke has recorded any 
saying of Christ containing the term ‘righteousness.’ 
The adjective occurs in Mk 2‘”, whence Mt 9'” has 
borrowed it. St. Luke places the adjective in the 
mouth of Christ in the following sayings : 5”=Mk 
2i2=Mt9'’; 14’“ the .resurrection of therighteous’ 
(here it is nsed, as in Mt 13"- 25”" of the in- 

heritors of ultimate blessedness) ; 15” 18“ and 20“ 
(in the same sense as in Mt 9”) ; 23‘’ (applied to 
Christ by the centurion) ; 23“ (of Joseph of Arima- 
thsea). We learn therefore nothing fresh from 
these Gospels as to the teaching of Christ on the 
subject of rightconsness. 

In the Fourth Gospel the terra occurs in one 
connexion only. That is in 16“’’“. The Holy 
Spirit is to convince the world of righteousness, 
‘because I go to the Father.’ The meaning may 
be that rigliteousness in the widest sense of the 
term had been completely manifested in the life of 
the incarnate Son of God. When He returned to 
His Father, this manifestation was completed, and 
by that return it was proved to have been a real 
manifestation. And that manifestation would 
henceforth he the standard by which all other con- 
ceptions of righteousness would be tried and proved 
to be faulty. The adjective is nsed three times in 
the Gospel — once of Christ’s ‘judgment’ (5“), once 
of human ‘judgment’ (7**), and once of God the 
Father (17®). 

Of course, it is not possible to discuss the bear- 
ings of Jn 16“ on the whole conception of Christ as 
to righteousness. For that would lead ns into a 
re-statement of the whole Johannine theology. If 
Christ taught that He was the incarnate righteous- 
ness of God, the question is at once raised, How 
does this affect men? That leads to the doctrine 
of the relation between Clirist and men in all its 
many bearings, including the doctrine of sin and 
of its removal, and of the mystical union between 
Christ and the believer. All that we can do is to 
note the fact that, whilst the First Gospel deals 
with righteousness from the human standpoint 
and regards it as closely connected with a right 
view of the Law, the Fourth Gospel, in the one 
passage concerned, deals with it from the stand- 
point of the divine righteousness perfectly mani- 
fested in the eternal Son of God. 

Literature, — ^To the literature quoted in the article add E, A 
Abbott, * Bighteousness^ in the Gospels, London, 1918. 

W. C. Allen. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in St. Paul’s teaching). 
— I. Importance of the term. — Righteousness, as a 
popular term in universal use, is of course sometimes 
employed by St. Paul in its current and popular 
sense. Thus, when he asks, What partnership 

’Similarly in the Apocalj-ptic literature ‘the righteous* arc 
those who ore to inherit the kingdom (cf. VolE, p. 316). 
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have rightconsness and lawlessness with one 
another (2 Co G'*) ?, or speaks of liiinself as equipped 
with the weapons of righteousness on tlie right 
hand and on the left (2 Co 6’), or says that tlie 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit (Ro 14’), it is most natural to suppose that 
he uses the word in the largo and somewhat 
indefinite sense which every one understands. 
What it signifies is that there is a standard for 
conduct — a standard determined not simplj’ by 
the nature of the person who is to exliibit the 
character or quality of righteousness, but bi‘ his 
relation to other persons or things — and that tlie 
requirements of tliis standard have been met 
But two things demand special consideration of 
the term in St. Paul. One is the extreme fre- 
quency with which SiKaioaifr) and the cognate 
terms (Sficoios, SncaioDv, Sti;a{iii;u, JiKatuiriT) occur in 
his writings. If wo discount tlie Pastorals, the 
examples of these words amount to 101. This 
alone would show their peculiar importance for 
him. Besides tliis, there is the undoubted fact 
that he uses some of them in a tcclinical or ijuasi- 
teclinical sense, with the correct understanding of 
which is bound up the correct understanding of 
his gospel. Thus 5i«raio<n'n) fltoO is riglitly spoken 
of by Holtzraann’ as a ‘tcchnischc Abbreviatur’ 
for St. Panl’s conception of Christianity ; in the 
mathematical sense it is a ‘ symbolic’ expression 
of Ids gospel. 

The difliculties connected with the term arc like 
those whicli in modern times are connected with 
the relations of religion and morality. Most 
people admit that religion and morality can be 
and must bo distinguished, but most religions 
people would say that religion, as they understand 
it, IS etidcal through and througli, and that apart 
from it morality lias no adequate inspiration or 
safeguard. The peculiarity, and sometimes the 
perplexity, of St. Paul's writing is due to the fact 
that he docs not distinguish religion and moralitv 
as a modem docs. Morality is for him much 
more bound up with a right relation to God than 
it is for the ordinary modern, and religion is 
much more easily conceived as something on 
which the verdict of God has to be pronounced — 
in other words, os something of which a moral 
estimate has to be made in a legal or quasi-legal 
form. The appreciation of this difrcrenco is made 
the harder by the fact that St. Paul has not two 
vocabularies to express the difTcrent elements or 
aspects of renlit}’, moral or religious, with which 
he is dealing. He has to represent them all in 
terms of SiKatoa^'yjj and SuaioOr. 

2. The righteousness of God. — The formal 
presentation of Smaioiriyr] 0 cqv as the sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian message is made in the 
Epistle to the Romans. St. Paul is not ashamed 
of the gospel, for it is the power of God to salva- 
tion for all who believe — the explanation of this 
being that in it there is revealed Snctnoo-iVi; Ocod. 
The genitive c.ase can bo used to express various 
relations ; and, so far as grammar goes, JucaKKriVij 
CtoD might mean the righteousness which belongs 
to God (i.c. which is His character as a righteous 
being) ; or such a righteousness ns God requires 
of men, and will acknowledge as answering to His 
requirements ; or, again, a righteousness of which 
God is the source or author. Obviously also some 
if not all of these ideas might be combined ; and, 
if the expression is in any sense technical or sym- 
bolical, it has probably condensed or accumulated 
into itself shades of meaning which would origin- 
ally have taken diderent grammatical forms. 

_ In modem times there have been three main 
lines of interpretation. In the first the genitive, 
1 XT TheoJ.^ IL ISO. 


$eou, is taken os a simple possessive, and the 
righteousness which is revealed is God’s own 
character. The gospel shows men what God is. 
They may have imagined that they knew Him 
before, and even that they knew what was meant 
b 3 ' His righteousness. But they misconceived the 
attribute which they called by tliis name. To 
them it was merely a retributive or distributive 
virtue — the attribute in virtue of which God renders 
to every man according to his work. As such it 
ivas a ground of fear rather than of hope to the 
sinner, and it hardly could ho conceived os the con- 
tent of n gospel. But, when God’s righteousness was 
actually revealed in the gospel, it turned out to be 

3 uite different from this. It was not retributive or 
istribiitive, but self-imparting or communicative. 
It streamed out ceaselessly from God, and over- 
flowed Upon men and into them, becoming their 
rightcotisness also. That is why the news of it is 
gospel. It is glad tidings to the sinful that it is 
the very nature of God, in spite of their sin, in 
entire indifl'ercnce to their sin, conceivably even 
on account of their sin, to beat against their sinful 
nature with His searching self-communicating 
righteousness till sin is overcome and God’s own 
righteousness fills the once sinful nature of man. 
That sinners are saved by God imparting His own 
character to them is true, but it does not follow 
that this is what St. Paul means when he uses the 
expression iunuxriJi'u fltoD. The problem which the 
gospel had to solve was for him a moral problem, 
but here the StKatixriMj Ocou is conceived simply on 
the analogy of a physical force. It flows out as 
unconditionally from God towards all men as 
water flows from a spring, or as heat radiates from 
the sun. But moral problems cannot be stated, 
let alone solved, by merely physical categories ; 
and, when St. Paul wrestles, intellectually, with 
his problem in Ro 3“, it assumes quite another 
character. Further, while on attempt may be 
made, in consistency with this view of the Sixouxnhy 
0<op, to make room for Christ in the gospel— to 
point to Him as a conspicuous proof that divine 
righteousness has the self-imparting quality here 
claimed for it — it is quite impossible to give Him 
the place that He lias in St. Paul. For the 
apostle He is not a conspicuous illustration of the 
nature of divine righteousness ; except in Him 
and in His Cross there is no revelation or know- 
ledge of the SiKatotrinj Beou at all. 

3. OT usage.— A more impressive and sugges- 
tive interpretation of Biroiiwili'u BeoO is that which, 
while still treating the genitive ns possessive, 
finds the key to the meaning in those OT passages 
in which God’s righteousness is spoken of, not ns 
distributive or ns self-impartin", but ns doing 
right or justice by His people. In the OT gener- 
ally the functions of ruling and judging are 
closely connected ; and, when the king judges, he 
is conceived os helping his people to their rights 
rather tlian ns administering statutes. In books 
like the Psalms and Deutero-Isainh the people of 
God are generally represented ns wronged and 
oppressed by a wicked world, and God manifests 
His righteousness when He vindicates them and 
delivers them from their enemies. Hence God’s 
righteousness is His people’s hope ; it is in it that 
they trust, and to it thej’ appeal ; by the manifes- 
tation and exercise of it they are justified and 
saved. In n real sense, it is one with His OTace 
and faithfulness. It puts His wronged people in 
the right in the eyes of all intelligent spectators. 
The Lord is their righteousness, their vindication, 
their salvation, ns against all who condemn and 
oppress them or put them in the wrong. 

Passages like Ps 35"-’- “ 6P‘ or like 

Is 51“ 54” 66’, illustrate this. In most of these 
the subject spoken of is the nation, and it is 
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easier, of conrse, for a nation than for an indi- 
vidual to feel that it is in the right, and that, if 
God’s righteousness were manifested, the result 
would be its justification and salvation. A com- 
parison of vv. “ in Ps 143 shows how this national 
reliance on God’s righteousness as that which must 
vindicate the peo^e can be combined with an 
individual sense of sin which cannot face the 
judgment of God. The just (but wronged) nation 
can be saved by the manifestation of God’s right- 
eousness; its justification is an ‘analytical’ pro- 
position, declaring it to be what it is by putting it 
into the position which is its due ; but, if the 
sinful indmdual, who cannot face God’s judgment, 
is to be justified, the process must be diflerent. 
His justification cannot be the declaration of what 
he is — the demonstration of the righteousness of 
the righteous ; it must be a synthetic proposition, 
which not only declares something about the 
sinner, but also does something for him, securing 
for him a new relation to God. It is worth noticing 
that those who attach to these OT passages about 
the nation, or the faithful community at the heart 
of it, the explanation of St. Paul’s SiKaicKrCy-rj SeoS — 
Eitsehl, e.ff. — also connect justification in the NT 
sense with the Church rather than the individual. 
The writer can only confess himself baffled with this. 
When St. Paul preaches his gospel of Stxaiotriyti 
ffeou, it is not to an oppressed people of God who, 
whatever their shortcomings, are still in the right 
as against their pagan oppressors, and who can 
depend on God’s righteousness to put them in the 
right — i.e. by one and the same divine act to 
justify and save them j he preaches to individual 
sinners, Jew and Gentile alike, who are in no 
community but that of guilt, and of whom it must 
be said, if they are eventually justified, not that 
God has justified His injured people and vindicated 
their righteous cause, but that He has justified 
the ungodly (Eo 4°). This would of itself be 
enough to show that StKaioa-ivij SeoO, as embodying 
the sum and substance of St. Paul’s gospel, is not 
equivalent to God’s faithfulness to His covenant 
obligations, or to His action regarded as the con- 
sistent carrying out of His purpose to bless and save 
His people. It is something more original and 
startling — more congruous with the idea of a new 
revelation — than this. 

4. St. Paul’s meaning. — ^But there are other 
reasons which forbid us to attach St. Paul’s 
Snfoioiri/ri; 0 eov to such OT passages as are referred 
to above. Por one, St. Paul himself refers to none 
of these passages in expounding the 5i*roioo-i!vi; SeoS. 
He declares it to be witnessed to by the Law and 
the Prophets, and his favourite references are 
Gn 15* and Hab 2h There is not an allusion even 
to Ps 98^. Further, as W. Bousset has pointed 
out,’ this conception of the righteousness of God 
fell, in later Judaism, wholly or almost wholly 
into abeyance. 

‘ In place of the merciful righteousness of God [the righteous- 
ness of God sjTupathetioally interested in his vTonged people], 
we find predominant the distributive, forensic, disinterested 
righteousness.’ 

The last epithets not only describe the change, 
but convey an unsympathetic judgment of it ; but 
the fact referred to is indubitable. St. Paul had 
to preach his gospel of a SiKaiea-ivti fleoD, not to people 
who could lose the sense of their own demerit in 
the sense of membership in a community which 
could appeal to God as having a righteous cause, 
but to people who had to meet the living God 
standing alone, or only in a community of guilt 
with others. Such a righteousness of God as is 
exhibited in Is 54” or Ps 98’ would mean nothing 
for such people. If it were not unintelligible, it 

J Belinion des Judcntume im ST Zeitalter^. Betlin, 1QQ6, 
p. 438 f. 


would be irrelevant ; and, in spite of the powerful 
pleas that have been made for it by many scholars. 
It cannot be regarded as the key to St. Paul’s 
mind. 

This key can bo found only if we concentrate our 
attention on the passage in which St. Paul not 
only mentions but expounds the Jututiwi/nj flfoO, 
and if we observe the place that it holds iu the 
connexion of his thoughts. This passage is Bo 3”®. 
The SiKaiotrivq 6eov is preached to a world which is 
{nr6SiKB! Tifi Beifi, liable to God’s judgment-^a world, 
not of people who can appeal to God’s righteous- 
ness to vindicate them, but of condemned and un- 
sheltered men, who need a righteousness of God 
because they have none of tlieir own. It is a 
righteousness bound up with and inseparable from 
Jesus Christ in His character as iXoffrTjpiov. It is 
not something that we can seize and understand, 
apart from Christ, and inside of which we can 
then, consistently, make room for Christ. It is 
not enough to say with W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam : 

‘There is one signal manifestation of righteousness, the 
nature of which it is diSicuIt for us wholly to grasp, in the Peath 
of Christ.* ’ 

The death of Christ is not ‘ one signal manifesta- 
tion of righteousness’; in the sense in which St. 
Paul uses the term to sum up his gospel, the death 
of Christ is the whole and sole revelation of the 
StKawayyj] fitoO as the hope of sinful men. Apart 
from it there is no manifestation of a Sixaimii/tj 
0eoB at all. And it is so because God has set forth 
Christ in His blood as IXaimjpiey — i.e, either as a 
propitiatory sacrifice or in propitiatory power. 
There is a cautious way of declining to think out 
passages like this, illustrated, e.g., by J. B. Light- 
foot in his J^otes on Epistles of St. Paul (London, 
1895, p. 272), and an impressionist or emotional 
way, illustrated conspicuously by G. A. Deissmann 
in ch. 6 of his Paulus. Fine hultur- und religions- 
geschichtl. Skizze, Tubingen, 1911 ; but nothing is 
more certain than that St. Paul in Ko was 
exerting his whole intellectual force, consciously 
and deliberately, and with a daring which drew 
back at nothing, in an eflTort to comprehend and 
explain the way of salvation for sinners abridged 
as diKawoiyq Beov, This SiKatmOtni 6eou and the 
IXaffTT^pioy are correlative terms. There would be 
no SixaiDoirri $eoi> for sinners but for the IXatm^pior. 
The {Katrrfipwv has two characters. It deals with 
sin for its removal ; that is its gracious side — the 
side which answers to God’s will to forgive and 
save sinners. But it deals with sin as it is — as 
that terrible thing which, in St. Paul’s conviction 
and in God’s judgment, is one with death. When 
Christ died for sin — ^when God set Him forth, in 
His blood, a propitiatory power or sacrifice — then, 
and not till then (is rtp yvy xatpip, Eo 3’*), was the 
ItKaioairTj Beov revealed to men. The way of salva- 
tion, as a way in which God gets sinful men right 
with Himself, and at the same time deals with sin 
ns nothing less than the awful reality it is, now 
lies open for the world. From God’s side the 
SiKtumiyp Beov covers the double truth that God is 
Slxaios {i.e. not indifferent to the sinfulness of sin) 
and StKaiuy riv tx vlareas ’ItjvoS (i.e. a gracious sin- 
forgiving God).’ 

we may put this otherwise by saying that what 
is manifested at the Cross as the ultimate truth in 
the universe — the divinest thing in the divine — is 
love hearing sin. To whom does this appeal ! It 
appeals to sinners, not to those who trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous. For what does it 

I Commsntarp on theEpistU to the Romani UOC], Edinburgh, 
1902. p. 35. 

’ There is clearly visible here, what has played so large a part 
in doctrines of atonement, the idea of a harmonization of the 
divine attributes of Justice (helinesa) end mercy in the work of 
Christ. The Sixatoirvyyt 6eov includes both. 
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appeal? It appeals for faith. When a sinner is 
confronted with the divine love in Christ bearing 
in death the sin of the world, what is he invited 
to do? What is the right thing for him to do? 
Theonly right thingfor him to do is to trust thatlove 
unreservedly, to cast himself upon it, to abandon 
himself to it, to stake and invest his whole being in 
it as the final reality in the universe. He is not to 
open negotiations with God, and see whether some- 
tliing less wonderful might not meet the require- 
ments on both sides. He is not to make himself 
worthy of such love before ho trusts it. He is not to 
offer guarantees that, unworth 5 'asheis, he will prove 
worthy in the long run. He has simply, immedi- 
ately, unconditionally to trust it : that is the one 
right thing for him to do. When he does so, then, 
in spite of all his sins, it brings him right with 
God. What he is, ns a believer in Jesus, annuls 
what he was, ns a sinner under God’s condemnation. 
His faith in Christ the propitiation is reckoned to 
him for righteousness: and, in so reckoning it, 
God’s judgment of the believing sinner is according 
to truth. There is no legal fiction when God 
justifies any more than when He condemns ; for, 
when the propitiation has evoked faith, the sinner 
is another man. God justifies the ungodly when 
in the propitiation He puts forth a power, or makes 
on appeal to the ungodly, which makes his true 
descnption henceforth * him that bclieveth in 
Jesus.’ And we must not minimize faith by 
arbitrary definition. Faith in St. Paul’s writings 
is what faith was in his life— not a mere assent, 
not the attitude of a moment, but sometliing in 
virtue of which his whole being was permanently 
absorbed in Christ who died. It includes entering 
into the mind of Christ with relation to sin, accept- 
ing the divine sentence on sin ns it is brought 
home to the conscience in this way ; and it is in 
this character that it is the basis of God’s verdict. 
As believers in Jesus we are Jlvoioi vapi rip (Ro 
2'*), or StKatorivri Beov Iv airtp (2 Co 6”). 

S. The Pauline gospel. — Tlie inference from this 
is that the true explanation of the genitive in 
SiKauxrirj! Bern is that which regards it ns the 
genitive of the author or origin. God provides 
the IXttoTiJpici' which deals righteously with sin for 
its removal, and so appeals to men that they are 
brought into the right relation to Himself. This 
is the key to the passages in which the SiKouarBi'ij 
BeoO — the righteousness revealed in the gospel — is 
contrasted with any righteousness of our own, 
which we might have achieved out of our own 
resources. Twice St. Paul formally emphasizes 
this contrast. In Ro he speaks of the Jews 

as wanting to establish * their own ’ righteousness 
— to come to God, so to speak, invested in a good- 
ness which they bad achieved by statutory oliedi- 
ence {Si«roio<ri/M;i' rijr {k vipov, Ro 10*), and which 
rather made God their debtor than rested on a 
fundamental debt to God ; and he formally opposes 
to this the SiKawaieii BeeO of his gospel. So also 
with special reference to his own case in Ph 3*'". 
Once he, like his countrymen in general, had 
sought to establish a righteousness of iiis own, and 
by human standards had been strikingly successful 
(xari StKatoaBfnjy rijy fv y6fi{p yfydjueyot fi/iepiirror). 
But there is always a profound delusion in the 
idea that we can be good without God. For a 
sinful man to think so is indeed the sin of sins ns 
well as the most fatal of errors. But St. Paul had 
been delivered from this sin and error, and as a 
believing Christian his one desire was to win Christ 
and be found in Him, renouncing every other hope 
— 'pot having a righteousness of my own,’ viz. that 
which comes of the Law (rijy ix vdpou), hut having 
that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which comes from God {r^y ix Biou StKuio- 
cripiiy} on the basis of faith. Righteousness is a 


gift, not an achievement ; not as though it were 
a material thing, which could be handed over or 
ut to our credit apart from our consent, but 
ecause it is the love of God which has made 
Christ the propitiation port of our world, and 
through Him has made the appeal to sinners in 
yielding to which they enter into the right relation 
to God. Apart from the faith which yields to this 
appeal, sinners have no righteonsneas, they stand 
condemned at God’s bar; but on the basis of it 
they are accepted by God as Jiraioi ; the diKauxriyri 
Beov has taken effect for them. 

It cannot be said too strongly that this is the 
whole of St. Paul’s gospel. With Christ the pro 
pitiation on one side, and faith in Clirist on the 
other, wo have a situation which cannot and need 
not be supplemented. All the interests of ‘ right- 
eousness,' in whatever sense the term may ho 
taken, are covered by the SiKawaivy Beov, which 
becomes ours through faith in Christ. Faith in 
the Pauline sense makes the tree good ; and, when 
the tree is good, there need he no anxiety about 
its fruits. Protestant theology has undoubtedly 
erred in making so much of the distinction between 
justification and s.anctification. The connexion is 
even more important than the distinction. In 
reality, all that Protestants mean by both terms 
is included in tlie Pauline oivaioin/M; Beov. The 
sinner who has faith in Christ the propitiation not 
only comes into tlie right relation to God (and is 
‘justified’ nccordinglj'). hut in the very same act 
and instant he gets the one adequate inspiration 
for a holy life — the love of God is shed abroad in 
his heart through the Holy Spirit given to him. 
Experimentally or psychologically, indeed, there 
is no difference between these two things. To 
have an overpowering assurance of the love of God 
as it is revealed in Christ the propitiation and to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit are the same thing ; 
and in that one thing lie the promise and potency 
of nil forms of Christian goodness. Such goodness 
is never imposed ; it is always inspired. It is 
never a matter of statutory obedience, but always 
of spontaneous inner impulse. It is a mistake, m 
speaking of it, to contrast faith and the Spirit, as 
if men were 'justified’ by faith and ‘sanctified’ 
by the Spirit, according to a common construction 
of Ro 3-6 and G-8. In St. Paul faith and the 
Spirit are never contrasted ; they imply each other. 
'Tliey are, indeed, the same thing contemplated in 
its human and its divine relations. Every Christ- 
ian experience is at one and the same time an 
experience of faith and an experience in the Spirit. 
Faith itself is the gift of God ; yet we can always 
say of it ‘ J believe.’ It is this experience that 
ha.s the power and idrtue of all Christianity— or, 
if we choose to say so, of all righteousness — in it. 
The only contrast in St. Pnnl is not one between 
faith wliich justifies and the Spirit w'hieh sanctifies ; 
still less one between faith which justifies and the 
sacrament of baptism which regenerates ; it is the 
contrast between coming under obligation to God 
from the very beginning for all that is called 
righteousness (whether justification or sanctifica- 
tion) — an obligation which is acknowledged from 
different points of view when we speak of faith or 
the Spirit — and refusing to come under initial 
obligation to God, aiming rather, by the method 
of statutory obedience (‘works of law’), at winning 
a righteousness of our own, for which we may 
then challenge God’s approbation and so lay 
Him, as it were, under obligation to ns. This is 
what St, Paul fought to the death in his own time 
ns Plinrisaism, and in essence it survives. It may 
survive even as a mode of religion — a moderate 
moralistic religion, emphasizing the importance of 
keeping the commandments— yet for sinful men it 
is a hopeless road. Chalmers spoke of it as ‘ that 
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independent natural relirion ivhich disowned 
Christ.’ • For St. Paul to disouTi the propitiation, 
to lose its inspiration, to stand boastfnIJy on one's 
own feet, was (for a sinner) tlie negation of eve^ 
possibility of becoming diKaios rapi tv If 

rigliteousness came in tliis way, Christ di^ for 
nothing (Gal 2^'). Clirist Himself — Christ who 
fulfilled the Law, who kept the commandments of 
God, and who died at last bearing our sins in His 
own body on the tree — is the only p6/ios Surd/uvot 
fumroinirai (Gal 3’') ; and it is because men are 
uickencd through faith in Him that the just 
emand of God’s law is fulfilled in them (Ho 8*). 
To say fulfilled in them, not by them, is to speak 
from the religious, as contrasted with the ethical, 
point of view; but the end attained is at once 
religions and ethical. God’s justification is always 
justification characterized by life (Ro 5‘®). 

6. Difficulties of interpretation. — ' Righteous- 
ness’ may be considered as an actual or only as a 
possible e.\perience of men, as a thing of the 
present or the future, as realized or contingent, 
and then certain questions arise in the interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul which are at least formally 
difficult. Ordinarily the apostle speaks of the 
blessings of tlie gospel as enjoj’ed in the present. 
Men believe in Christ the propitiation now, and in 
doing so they become right with God. Justifica- 
Uon-^od’a acceptance of believers as righteous — 
is spoken of in the past, and exhortations are 
based on it. * Having therefore been justified by 
faith (Jutaiuff/n-tt), let ns have peace with God’ 
(Ro S’). But sometimes the eschatological concep- 
tion of salvation imposes itself on the apostlus 
thouglits ; he thinks of Christians as having yet 
to stand at the judgment-seat of God or Chnst, 
and of their open acknowledgment or acquittal — | 
in other words, their justification — as Uierefore 
still in suspense. There is no more characteristic 
sentence in his writings than Gal 6’: ijneTs yip 
wtipATi iK rlrrem iXwtSa Si/caiotnJvijt 
The emphatic upri! means we who are Christians, 
as opposed to the Pharisaic Jews. This is our re- 
ligion, and the only true one. Kveiigan, ‘in the 
spirit,’ and ix vlin-tus, ‘in virtue of faith,’ indicate 
respectively the divine and the human basis of the 
standing Christian experience, each implying the 
other. In AulSa SofacotnJvyr we see that iiKatorvv-rjt 
implying primarily God’s verdict of SUam on the 
believer, is the care of Christianity ; and in iXHSa 
iweKdex^/icBa we see that, in spite of the priceless- 
ness of the experiences of those who live by the 
Spirit and in faith, there is still a supreme blessing 
which keeps the soul eagerly expectant. That 
blessing too is God’s final verdict in our favour. 
Perhaps there is no formal solution of the difficulty 
that we are justified by faith, and that our ultimate 
justification is in suspense — that we cannot he too 
sure of the pardoning love of God now, and yet 
that our final benefit from it is involved in unknown 
contingencies. It is an aggravation of the diffi- 
culty that the very apostle who is so insistent that 
righteousness is of faith apart from works of law 
is equally emphatic that men are judged at last 
according to their works (Ro 2®"” 14“'-, 1 Co 3“''^, 

2 Co 5’°). It may be said that he himself mitigates 
the difficulty by such arguments as we find in 
Ro 5*'-, and that the ‘works’ by which we are to 
be judged are not ‘ works of law —acts of statutory 
obedience — but simply the moral fruits of our life. 
This is true, but does not entirely meet the case. 
The wider truth seems to be that the judgment at 
the eIo.se of the Christian life on earth, just like 
the propitiation at the beginning of it, is a way of 
making it indubitable that this religion is trans- 
acted in the world of moral reality from beginning 

1 W. Hanna. Jlemoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
ChalmerSt B.D.^ LL,D,, 4 vol3., Edinburgh, 185CW2, U. 49. 


to end. There is a sense in which religion tran- 
scends morality. Christ is the end of the Law; 
Imlievers are not under law, but under grace ; their 
righteousness is not dictated and demanded, but 
evoked and inspired. But, if any one thinks on 
these grounds tliat in Christianity he comes into 
a non-moral region, or one in which morality can 
in any way be discounted, the Cross and the Judg- 
ment-Seat are there to correct him. The whole 
system lies within the moral order, and the Law is 
not only (formallj-) annulled ; it is (really) estab- 
lished. We have the same problem to face in the 
teaching of our Lord. In the reception of the 
Prodigal Son we see an illustration of justification 
by faith without works of law — a man put right 
with his father simply by trusting to his father’s 
love, and yielding to its inspiration. In the builders 
on the rock and the sand we see men judged ac- 
cording to their works, and we know that both 
parables are true. The difficulty is to realize that 

race is inexorable, that ‘all’s love and all’s law’; 

at this is the supreme lesson of Christ and His 
apostle. It is involved in eveiything that St. Paul 
has to say of the Sixaiotnlvy Beov, alike ns related to 
the IXaoHjpiop and to the roD Xpicrrov. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christian theology). 
— i. Term and definition. — The conception of 
righteousness holds a conspicuous place in Clirist- 
ian literature, and, thoudi it varies in content 
according to the nature of the subject spoken of, 
the central part of the conception is generally in 
sight. It frequentlj' stands for virtue generally 
as implied in ‘ conformity to the requirements of 
the divine or moral law.’ In English we have the 
advantage of a separate term for that part of the 
conception which belongs to the sphere of law, but 
‘justice’ is_ often practically a synonym for ‘right- 
eousness’ in the wider sense, as may be seen in 
various instances in the English Bible. 

The distinction between the narrower and the 
wider sense of tlie term is discussed by Aristotle.’ 
In the former aspect he regards it as the liiglie.st of 
the ethical virtues, being ‘virtue towards another,’ 
and therefore the chief virtue of civil life {justitia 
civilis). As the principle which regulates the 
relationships of men to each other within a com- 
munity or the State, it is both ‘distributive’ nnd 
‘corrective.’ This is the restricted sense wiiich 
the term usually hears in the language of jnris- 

f inidence — snttm cuiqw trihvere, ‘ to give to each 
lis own.’ This sense of the word is frequent also 
^ ElMcs, bk. r 
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in theology, especially when the relation of man to 
God and the moral order of the world is in question. 

2 . Righteousness in the history of Christian 
thought. — As to the conception as it appears in 
the course of Christian thought, it is, perliaps, n 
surprise to find that tlio line followed docs not 
bepn at the point reached in the Gospels and by 
St. Paul. The starting-point is rather to be found 
in the popular morality of the time ns it may be 
seen in Cicero and among the Stoics. Christianity, 
though continuing to give full proof of its power 
as a life to renew the world, undoubtedly fell to a 
lower level when the manifold gifts and activities 
of the first age had passed away. The lofty con- 
sciousness which had been purified and exalted by 
the new relation to God and the sense of divine 
sonship which Christianity had established now 
became obscured, and a general drift towards a 
legalistic moralism set in. The tendencj’ to regard 
Christianity os a new law had powerful support in 
many influences, both Jewish and heathen, but 
most of all in the common view of relijjion, which 
regards the relation to God as determined extcr- 
hally by the obserr’anco or non-observance of 
religious duties — a view which is probably the 
average level of religious thought generally, in 
which righteousness falls to be measured by 
external standards. Thus down to the Reforma- 
tion the prevailing conceptions that come to light 
now and then wear the complexion of the Church 
system, which stood before the conscience ns the 
supreme authority in religion. 

Two aspects of the subject have been much dis- 
cussed which it is important to keep in view (the 
connexion between them was not apparent for a 
while, yet it is of the closest kind and has come to 
the front of late): (1) the place or function of 
righteousness in God, i.e. ns an attribute of the 
Dirine nature, and (2) righteousness as a quality 
required of man in the sclieme of salvation. The 
course of thought on each of these points has been 
guided largely by previous assumptions in regard 
to God and man, partly ethical or philosophical. 
These will come in sight as we proceed. 

(o) Jiighteousness in the ethics of the ancient 
Church . — The general tendency to regard right- 
eousness from the standpoint of law and moral or 
religious observance was in the ascendant all over 
the ancient Church. This drift was inherent in 
Jewish Christianity from the first; and it grew 
more and more predominant as the Churcli system 
was developed and claimed regulative authority 
over faith and conduct. The fall from the level of 
apostolic days is very perceptible in the early 
literature. Apocryphal and apocalyptic books 
which were widely read, the growth of the ascetic 
ideal, and other influences of the time led to an 
excessive emphasis on traditional ide.als. We are 
safe in assuming that in the mind of the people 
righteousness was identified with the highest 
excellence according to current ideals. This had 
long been the common way of regarding it, and it 
continued to be so regarded even after philosophy 
set about defining the idea. The speculation of 
the schools had led to little positive result. The 
principle of a twofold morality, which was intro- 
duced by Aristotle in his classification of the 
virtues as intellectual and ethical, and which was 
taken np by the Stoics in their virtues of the wise 
man and those of the masses, had hindered the 
unity of the moral ideal. The complication was 
further increased when the ascetic ideal rose to 
dominance. If monasticism furnishes the highest 
type of Christian excellence, there must be a lower 
standard open to common people. Thus it became 
necessary to say either that the monks were the 
only righteous people or that there were ditt'erent 
degrees or grades of righteousness. 


While, however, wo look in vain for any definite 
scientific conception in the ancient Church, there 
is no difficulty' in ascertaining how it was commonly 
viewed. A few examples will suffice. It was 
natural that the practice of charity, so conspicuous 
among the Christian communities, and so great a 
power in winning the heathen, should be regarded 
ns a means to, if not ns righteousness itself. 
Chrysostom glorifies the sin-forgiving power of 
alms, and praises the giving of alms as an effectual 
intercession against a multitude of sins. This 
view is ns old ns Daniel (4’^). It is a commonplace 
in most of the early literature, Jewish and Christ- 
ian. It appears as a variant on Mt 6’, where some 
editors accept Soraioo'iJi'Tjv for thcrj^oo'ijvrjr. 

It is in Lnetantius, who has been called the 
Christian Cicero, that wo find the fullest expres- 
sion of the common view. Bk. v. of the Divine 
Institutes is devoted to ‘justice’ : 

‘Although Justice embraces all the virtues together, yet there 
are two, the chief ol ali, which cannot be torn asunder and 
separated from it — piety and equity, . . . But piety and equity 
are, as it were, its veins ; for In these two fountains the whoie 
of Justice is contained ; but its source and origin is in the first, 
ali its force and method in the second.' ‘To injure noone, to 
oppress no one, not to close his door against a stranger, nor his 
ear against a suppliant, but to be bountiful, beneficent, and 
liberal.* 'This truly is Justice, and this is the goiden age, 
which was first corrupted when Jupiter reigncd.'l 

The influence of Cicero and the ancient way of 
thinking is apparent in Ambrose, who adopts the 
four cardinal virtues of the ancients, and maintains 
that the Christian fulfils the ideal of the just and 
wise man. He has also adopted the Stoic distinc- 
tion between ‘perfect’ and ‘middle or common 
duties,’ identifying the former with the content 
of the monastic vow. In Aquinas the varying 
elements of the moral ideal which floated before 
the ancient Church are reduced to ^parent system, 
but without internal coherence. To the moral and 
intellectual virtues of Aristotle he adds the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love. Adopt- 
ing the four cardinal virtues, he as-signs to justice 
the duties of religion and neighbourly love. We 
have thus an ascending scale of three degrees, in 
which the highest is to be reached only by way of 
• poverty, chastity, and obedience.’ 

(6) Jlightcoiisness in doctrinal controversy . — 
Turning now to the discussions which figure in the 
history of dogma, we strike on a path which leads 
towards more definite results ns to the nature and 
place of righteousness in God and in the salvation 
of men. That righteousness is somehow manifest 
in the death of Christ and that this righteousness 
is a main factor in the Christian salvation has 
always been felt and acknowledged in Christian 
faith ; and it is chiefly in the course of thought 
upon the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation 
that the principal aspects of righteousness in the 
Christian sense have slowly come to view. In the 
beginnings of speculative thought in this field it 
was perceived that there was an apparent antagon- 
ism between the love and the righteousness of God 
involved in the death of the Redeemer. The 
antagonism might be explained in Gnostic fashion 
by supposing that the God of justice was not the 
Father of Jesus Christ, or by a-ssuming, as the 
Fathers of that time did, that the death of Christ 
was the ransom paid to the Devil in view of his 
supposed rights over men. In this standpoint 
there is latent the idea of an objective righteous- 
ness or justice whose claims were somehow met 
and satisfied by the Christian redemption. The 
next step was to define the sphere and the nature 
of this justice, but definite ground was not reached 
till Anselm. The argument in Cur Deus Homo is 
to the elfect that righteousness is an immanent and 
necessary attribute in the being of God to which 
satisfaction has been made in the suti'erings and 
1 TTori*, tr. W. Hetchcr, Edinburjrh, 18S0, i. S26. SOO. 
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death of the Son of God, who for this purpose 
became incarnate. The position is thus reached 
that all divine action must be subject to the 
law of righteousness, which is the supreme ethical 
principle in the Godhead. This step has the 
greatest significance in the progress of theology, 
but it did not receive adequate recognition till the 
Keformation. In the confusion characteristic of 
the older ethics the true ethical ideal both for God 
and for man had not come fully to light, but, once 
it was seen that power, will, and love in God are 
subject to an eternal law of justice which ^ards 
the order of the universe, a principle was found, 
fruitful in the best results, which casts a signifi- 
cant light upon the righteousness required of man. 
So long as the theory of a double morality held the 
field, moral obligation rested on external authori^, 
on the will of superiors, and as a consequence the 
moral ideal lacked unity and coherence. This is 
seen in the Homan Catholic view of an ‘original 
righteousness* given to primitive man and in the 
doctrine of an ‘ infused righteousness ’ assumed as 
the ground of justification. Both points were long 
the subject of keen debate, and they came ulti- 
mately to mark the dividing-line between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The chief point in the 
controversy for us here lies in this, that the con- 
ception of righteousness is reduced to what is after 
all its essential elements, as that by which man is 
accepted and justified before Goa — the central 
problem of St Paul’s theology. This is the main 
conception which figures in all subsequent theo- 
logy. The Catholics affirmed that man is justified 
in virtue of a righteous disposition produced in his 
heart through prevenient grace, the Protestants 
maintaining that justification is grounded solely 
in the righteousness of Christ imputed to faith, 
and is not procured by merit in man. We thns 
arrive at the point where the NT leaves the 
problem and discover that the righteousness re- 
quired of man is after all the righteousness of God. 

(c) Rightecnisness in Reformation creeds. — In 
general outline the Reformation doctrine has held 
the field in all Protestant churches doivn to the 
present. The modifications which have come in, 
in the course of thought, belong mostly to the 
harsher forms in which it has sometimes been 
maintained. Opinion has varied considerably 
about ‘imputation,’ about the legal and forensic 
aspects implied in the satisfaction theory. Modem 
and especially recent theology shows a notable 
advance upon the systems of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Theory has come to follow more closely 
the lines of a living faith and experience. It is 
seen that Christianity secures not merely forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, but righteous character and 
life. 

Modern developments. — (a) The Grotianview. 
he Grotian and Amiinian view has significance 
as a protest against the harsher aspects of the 
Reformation theory to which we have referred. 
But the principle that law in God may be relaxed 
or set aside as His wisdom may determine, and 
that the Atonement is not a satisfaction to justice 
but a relaxing of penalty, fails to explain the 
necessity implied in the death of Christ. Grotius 
maintains that, ‘so far as God is concerned. He 
might have forgiven men without atonement, but 
it would have been unsafe to do so in the interest 
of creation’ — a view advocated in some modem 
theories of atonement. 

(6) The Socinian. — The Socinian theory denies 
altogether that justice is a necessary attribute of 
God, and maintains that forgiveness is open to all 
on repentance and obedience. 

(c) Schleiermacher. — Schleiermacheris view is 
suggestive as opening lines which recent thinking 
has followed. With him justice belongs exclu- 


sively to the ‘ connexion between sin and evil.’ It 
is knoivn to us through the consciousness of sin, 
and covers the whole sphere of human experience, 
and thus far it is involved in the order of man’s 
world, hut, in proportion as sin is overcome, the 
function of justice is diminished or displaced 
through the redemptive agencies which radiate 
from Christ. 

(rf) Ritschl. — With Ritschl retributive and puni- 
tive justice has no place in the moral and religious 
sphere. The righteousness of God is ‘simply the 
consistency with which His love provides for the 
good of men.’ This view subordinates justice to 
love to such an extent that the former cannot hav 
a separate function in the moral order of the world. 
Yet, if it is maintained that the love of God in 
creation and redemption always reaches wise, holy, 
and righteous ends, righteousness must be implied 
in all manifestations of love. Thus all the data of 
the problem, when fully considered, favour the con- 
tention that justice is an immutable quality in God 
and the world. See, further, art. Ritschlianism. 
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Berlin, 1884, it sect. 84 ; Domer, A System of Christian 
Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinbnrgb, 1880-82, 1. 286, iv. 1-25. 

For the Juristic conception of rirtteousness specially useful 
are: IC Hildeobrand, Geseh. und System der Rechts- uruJ 
Staatsphilosophis, Leipzig, 1860 ; A. Trendelenburg, Satur- 
rechG, do. 1863 ; J, I-orimer, Institutes of LauP, ^Inburgh, 
1880; H. Spencer, •/ustirs, London, 1891, 

In recent theoio^ may be noted books on atonement where 
aspects of righteousness are given, especially those of R, W. 
Dale, The AtonsmmD, London, 1878, J. McLeod Campbell, 
Eature of the Atonements, do. 1878, and R. C. Mobcriy, 
Atonement and Personality's, do, 1907 ; also T. Erskine, 
Letters, 2 vola, ed. W. Hanna, Edinburgh, 1877, and W, 
Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The Epistle to the Romans^ 
(ICC), do. 1902, where the ‘ez^etical tradition’ on SL Paul’s 
doctrine is discussed. A. F. SiMPSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian). — i. Intro- 
tiuctory. — For the three conceptions which we 
express in three distinct words — righteousness, 
truth, justice — the Egyptians had only one word, 
meet (Copt. ME:MHI). Meet is apparently 
derived from a verb mf, ‘be straight,’ • be even.’’ 

E.g., its m\(jt m;'-fr hr sp'k, ‘the balance is even in thy 
case 3 ml* in, ' straight as to the hair ’ ; s mh]t mtt m]'t nt 
Dhsoty, ‘the accurate and even balance of Th6tb.* 4 

2 . The practice of righteousness, truth, and 
justice, — The Egyptian was never tired of assert- 
ing that he practised these virtues. 

(1) Righteousness. — The frequent claims to 
righteousness made by Egyptians of all classes and 
periods are well illustrated by the following 
quotations : 

* I came forth from my city, I came down Into my nome and 
I #pake the ^th therein, I did righteousness therein.'* *1 
am one who loves good and who bates evIL . . . There is no 
iniquity that has issued from my mouth, there is no evil that 
my hands hare wrought.'® *I was a righteous man upon 


1 See also art Ethics ixd Moralitt (Egyptian), | *. 

*E. Nanlle, Das iigyp. Todieribuch (hereafter cited as Tdb.\ 
2 Tols., Berlin, 18S6, ch. clxxriiL line 29; F. Vogelsang, 
Kommtntar ru dm Elagen des Baaem, Leipzig, 1913, p. 166. 

8 Tdb. ch. cx. line 40. 

4 K. Sethe, (Trirundm des dgyp. AlUrtums, iv. [Leipzig, 
1905-09] 337, lint 13; see also J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religum and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New Yorkand London, 
1912. p. 168. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, i. [1903] 48L 

® Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Steles, etc., in the British 
Museum, London, 1911-14, i. pi. 47, line 11 f. 
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earth.*^ *Nererdid I any evil thin^ unto any people.'^ •! 
am a noble pleased with righteousness, conforming to the laws 
of the Hal) ol the Two Rights.’ > 

(2) Truth .* — Truthfulness seems to hare been 
highly esteemed, and avas particularly looked for 
in the great and potverful. ‘ Speak not falsehood, 
thou art great,’ says the Elonuent Peasant to the 
high steward Rensi ; * indeed such an one must 
‘destroy lies and create truth [or ‘right’].’* An 
Old Kingdom noble asserts that he was straight- 
forward in the royal presence and free from false- 
hood.' Says another ; ‘ I spake the truth which 
the god loves every day.’ • 'The sage Ptahhotp re- 
commends one to act in accordance udth right, free 
from falsehood.* A well-knoivn XVIlIth dynasty 
official claims to have been free from iniquity, 
accurate of mind, with no lie in him.” ‘ Speak the 
truth (meet), do right {meet), for it is great, it is 
mighty, it is enduring,’ was an utterance ascribed 
to the sun-god KS himself.” ‘ I have not spoken 
lies knowingly,’ says the deceased to Osiris.” ‘ I 
have not spoken lies’ is one of the statements in 
the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness.’” 

(3) Justice .^* — The viziers, nomarchs, and high 
officials who governed and administered the laws 
were expected to exhibit a high standard of justice. 
We are informed that ‘men expect the exercise of 
justice in the procedure of the nzier.’ '* The idzier 
must not be ■wroth with a man wrongfully ; he 
should he wroth only with what one ought to he 
■wroth ■with.** He must deal with petitioners in 
accordance ivith the law and equity and help them 
to their rights.** The petitioner must not be able 
to say when the verdict is pronounced : ‘ My right 
has not been given me.’** Again, the idzier must 
not be a respecter of persons or show partiality,'* 
for that is -what the cod abhors.” He must not, 
however, go to the other extreme and aot like the 
vizier Akhthoi, who discriminated against some of 
his ovra kin in favour of strangers, in fear lest it 
should he wrongly said of him that he favoured his 
kin dishonestly : ‘ that,’ we are informed, * is more 
than justice.’ ** The ideal judge must be ‘ a father of 
the lowly {nmh),‘° a husband of the widow, a broti.er 
of the forsaken, the garment of the motherless 
. . . one who comes forth at the voice of him who 
calls.’ If such an one veil his face against the 
violent, who shall repress crimel’* A judge must 
be as unerring and impartial as the balance.” 

Erman» 'Penkiteine aus der tbeban. Qraberetode,* Id 
SBAW xlix. (Berlin, 1911] 1098*sB. Gunn, Joum. cf 
AnhtxoloQV. lit [1916] S6. 

sSethc, Urkxmdent i. 40, 49, 70; tee also H. O, Lanre and 
H. SfihEIer, Grab’ und DenkiUine des m\UUr«n Berlin, 

190S, U. no, 20729, c, line 3 ; Egyp. SUlcc in tht BriL iftts. iU 
pi. 24. 

s BTr b. (1882] 1S2. 

* C(. also art. Ethics xso) Moralitt (Egyptian], § 13 (14)* 

8 VoffeltanK, B 1, 159 p. 1861. 

« 76. B 1, C2 (., p. 72 (. 

7 A. H. Gardiner, ZA rIt. [1909] pi. r. line 11 1 

8 Sethe, (/'rirtmdefi, 1. 67, line 14. 

9 Pap. Pritse, 16, £ 

18 Sethe, t7flTfndm, Sv. 970, lines S-11. 

1' YogeUansr, B 1, 318 fl., p. 215 f. 

18 E. A. W. Budge, The Booh of the Dead (HicrogU*pbicText), 
London, 1S9S, p. 17, line 6; see also p. 39, line 9L, p. 70, 
llne3(. 

1* Tdb. IL ch. cxRT. (Confession) 9 ; Budge, p. 25S, line 12(. 

1* Cf. also art. Ennes and Moraiitt (Ep ptianX 5 *3 (18X 
18 Sethe, Die Einutrung des Vesiers unUr drr IS DynastU, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 27*=J. H. Breasted, Development of Ueligion 
cna Thoitghl^ p. 242. 

1® Sethe, p. 24«BreastBd, p. 242. ! 

17 7b, p. 7 Breasted, p. 241; ct. Pap. Prxsie, 0, 3-5w ; 
Breajited, p. 233. 

18 76. p. 12-« Breasted, p. 241. 

19 Cf. Pap. T^ie, IS, 1-4 « Breasted, p. 234. 

» Sethe, pp. 6f., IS f.« Breasted, p. 242. 

71 76. p, 14*Breasted, p. 24lf. 

78 See B. Gunn, Jotim. of Eayp- Arehceology, iiL 83, n. S. 

« Vogelsang, B 1, 62-63, p. 72 f. 

24 lb. B 1, 1671., p. 137 «5 A. H. Gardiner, PSD A xxrvL (lOU) 
71. 

»76. B 1, 148-51, p. 12S*Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi. 70f.; 
Vogelsang, B 1, 161 L, p. 137. 


Accordingly, the Eloquent Peasant, addressing 
the seemingly unjust Kensi, ironically asks; 

* It la not ■wTonp, I suppose, a balance that la awry, a tongue 
of a balance that is faulty, a righteous man that has awenred 
(from the right path)f * 1 

An official describes himself as : 

* A man of truth (or righteousness) before the Two Lands, 
equitable and righteous like Tlioth . . . more accurate than 
the plummet, the likeness of the balance.' 2 

A frequent boast of the high official of the Old 
; Kingdom is ; 

* Nerer did I judge two brothers in such a way that a man 
was deprived of his (athtr’a property.' 3 

An Old Kingdom noble asserts that he ‘saved the 
weak from Uie hand of him that was stronger than 
he,’ and that he ‘held forth justice to the just.*'* 
SirenpSwet, a nomarch of Elephantine in the Vlth 
dynasty, says : 

* I did not deal roughly with him who made petitions. ... I 
did cot deprive a commoner (nd^) of his property.** 

Another feudal lord asserts not only that he had 
not deprived any one of his possessions, hut that 
he had nes*er flogged anybody.® An official who 
administered justice in tlie reign of AVahL-'cnkli 
Intef thus describes his conduct : 

*I did not pursue after mischief for which men are hated. I 
was one who loved ;rood and bated evil, a character who is 
loved in the house of his lord. . . . Kow as for any commission 
which he (the king) bade me attend to, viz. riving a petitioner 
his right, attending to the claim of one who has been wronged, 
I always did it in realit}*. ... 1 was not passionate agamst 
violent persons. I did not take a thing (v.«. a bribe) wrongfullT 
In order to conduct a transaction.* 7 

The famous XVlIIth dynasty vizier RekhmirS 
claims that he judged the petitioner impartially 
and did not turn his face (lit. temples) to rewards. 
He also maintains that he rescued the fearful from 
the froward.* Intef, another notable of the same 
period, describes himself as follows ; 

‘Turning bis face towards him who speaks truth ; disregard- 
ing him who speaks lies ; . . . not discriminating between him 
whom he knew and him whom be knew not ; going about after 
righteousness; indulgent in bearing petitions; Judging two 
men ao that they are satisRed; . . . free from partiality; 
acquitting the righteous ; driving away tbe plunderer from mm 
whom he plunders; tbe servant of the oppressed.** 

MeuthwoseT would have us believe that he was 
one who ‘ did not show partiality to the possessor 
of rewards.**® King Akhthoi, in his ‘instruction* 
to his son hlerikere, gives the future kin^ excellent 
advice on how to govern successfully, pointing out 
to him, among other things, that tbe under-payment 
or poverty of responsible officials is a fruitful source 
of corruption. 

* He who is wealthy In bis house does not deal partially, be is 
a possessor of property, one who does not lack.* On Che other 
hand, * the poor man does not speak in accordance v.ith hU 
(sense of) right. He who says "Would that 1 bad!** is not 
lair; he is partla] to the possessor of rewards.* 84 

Judicial corruption was, of course, rampant in 
ancient E^pt ; the constant claims to incorrupti- 
bility made by the administrative officials who 
acted as judges (see § 12 ) point only too clearly to 
that. 

A writer of the Kew Kingdom speaks of the helplessness of 
him 'who stands alone In the court of Justice, who Is poor 
while bis oppressor is rich. The court oppresses him saying; 
Silver and gold for the scribes I Clothing for the servants i *« 

3. The Eg7ptian conception of the righteous 
man. — A summary of the Egyptian conception of 
righteousness is to be found in ch. exxv. of the 

1 Vogelsang, B 1, 95-07, p. 91 «■ Gardiner, PSBA zxxr. (1913] 
275. 

3 liange-Schafer, U. no. 205SS, I. e, tine 4ff. 

5 Sethe, t7rttmden, i. 123, line 3(. ; cf. 133, line 4f. 

* W. M. F. Petrie, Dendereht London, 1900, pi. 11 A. 

» A. H. Gardiner, ZJl xIv. 125. 

« F. LI. Griffith, The Imeriptions of SiHt and Dir Rifeh, 
London, 18S9, pi. 11, line 9. 

7 Egyptian stela in the Brit, Hits. 1. pi. 49. 

8 Sethe, (Trfcumfen, iv. 10S2. ® Tb. iv. PTL 

w C. L. Ransom, The Stela of the Slenthuxeeter^ New Tork, 

1913, line 14. 

8* Gardiner, Joum, of Egyp- Archaology, 1, 26. 

82 Breasted, Religion ana Thought^ p. S53. 
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Book of the Dead, both in the ‘ Introduction ’ and 
in that part of it which is Bometimes called the 
‘Assertion of Sinlessnesa,’ but more often, and 
wrongly, the ‘ Negative Confession.’ ' Among the 
Bins there denied are murder, incitement to 
murder, robbery, theft, oppression, impiety, lying, 
slander, dishonesty, avarice, hasty temper, pride, 
loquacity, eavesdropping, impurity (adultery and 
masturbation), and a number of ceremonial trana- 
gressiouB.^ A more detailed picture of a righteous 
man according to Egyptian standards can be 
obtained from the laudatory accounts of the dead 
inscribed upon their tombstones and upon the 
walls of their tomb-chapels, and also from the 
statements scattered about the literaiy composi- 
tions of the Middle and Now Kingdoms. The 
good qualities most usually claimed by or assigned 
to the dead, or commended by the sages and men 
of letters, apart from those already fully discussed, 
are : (1) generosity and benelicence, (2) avoidance 
of slander, (3) honesty and fair dealing, (4) faith- 
fulness to superiors, (5) hospitality, (6) piety 
towards the dead, (7) se.\ual morality, (S) regard 
for old age, (9) regard for parents, wife, and near 
relatives, (10) good temper, (11) avoidance of 
rancour, (12) gratitude, (13) humility and avoid- 
ance of pride, (14) discretion and avoidance of 
loquacity, (16) avoidance of crimes of violence. 

(1) Generosity and beneficence.^ — ^I'bese qualities 
were admired in ancient no less than in modern 
Egypt. Assertions like the followin" formula 
frequently occur in inscriptions of the feudal and 
subsequent period : ‘ I gave bread to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, I ferried him whom I found 
without a boat.’* Sometimes in addition the de- 
ceased claims to have ‘ given sandals to him who 
was without them’ j' to have buried the aged to 
have given cattle to him who was without a yoke 
of oxen, and corn to him who asked for it.’ A 
high oificial of tlie Middle Kingdom tells us that 
he gave corn to tiie whole land and so rescued his 
city from hunger. ‘ No other,’ says he, * has done 
what I did.’ ' 

The nomarchs of the feudal age constantly boast 
of their beneficence. One of them thus describes 
his rule : 

*I grove bread to every hungry person o[ the Ccrnstes- 
Hountoin nome (his domain). I clothed him who waa naked 
therein. Moreover, I fliied its shores with large cattie, and its 
water meadows (?) with smali cattle. I never deprived a man 
of his property so that he compiained of it to tile god of his 
city. . . . Never did a man fear because of one stronger than he, 
BO that he complained about it to the god.’* 

Another nomarch, after making similar claims to 
beneficence, asserts that he gave to the widow as 
to her who possessed a husband, and that he did 
not favour the great above the little in all that he 
gave.'” A great official in the reign of ThutmOse 
III. depicts himself as •. 

‘ Father of the lowly ; Judge of the orjihan ; protector of the 
weak ; avenger of him who has been deprived of his possessions 
by one who is stronger than he ; husband of the widow ; shelter 
of the orphan ; place of repose for the weeper ; . . . praised 
because of his character ; one whom respectable persons thank 
because of the greatness of his merit ; one for whom health 
and life are besought by all people.* if 

(2) Avoidance of slander, — ^arkliuf, nomarch of i 

Elephantine, says of himself : i 

‘Never spake I anything evil unto a powerful person against j 

1 Breasted, Religion and Thoxtght^n. SOI. | 

3 See artu Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), S 8i Confession 
(Egyptian). 

* See also art. Enncs and Morality (Egj*ptian), 1 13 (4), (6). 

* Egyptian Stela: in the Brit. Mms. ii. pi. 24 ; see also Sethe, 
Urkunden, 1. 123, 133 ; Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20500, b, line If. 

* Lange-Schafer, li. no. 20537, b, Une 4 1. 

8 Egyptian Slelce I’n the Brit. 3/us. il. pi. 24. 

7 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. 11 0. 
fl Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20537,6, line 6f. 

0 Sethe, (Trknndeix, 1. 77 f. 

*0 P. E. Newberrj’, Beni ffasan, London, 1893, 1. pi. riii. line 
20 f. 

n Sethe, Urktmden, Iv. 972. 


any people, for I desired that It might be well with me In the 
presence of the great god.’ l 

‘ It was good that I was accustomed to speak to 
the king about people,’ saj^sa Vth dynasty notable. 
* I never said anything evil against any people to 
the majes^ of my lord.’ ^ * I spake not lies against 
anotlier,’ raheri assures us, * for I knew the god 
who is in men.’* 

(3) Honesty and fair dealing.^ — * I was afraid for 

the surplus,’ says Paberi, did not turn a deaf 
ear [lit. * face ’] because of bribes. I did not 
receive bakshish from outgoings.’® Ameni of 
Beni informs us that he carried all the 

dues for the loan-herds to the king’s house, and 
that there were no arrears against him in any 
of the royal ollices.® On the tombstone of a man 
of the Middle Kingdom period who describes him- 
self as a ‘commoner’ (nrt5) we read : 

*I took not the daughter of a man, I took not his field. , . . 
1 served my great lord and I served any plebeian (njfs) lord, and 
nothing was lost therein.* 7 

See also the statement in the Assertion of Sinless- 
ness: 

* I have not added to or subtracted from the corn-measure, I 
I have not subtracted from the palm. I have not falsified the 
I cubit of the fields. I have not added to the weightsof the hand- 

balance. 1 have not tampered with the iHummet of the 
balance.* 6 

Honesty in tlio construction of a tomb was a virtue 
often claimed by the Old Kingdom magnates. 

‘ 1 made this tomb from my rightful possessions. I did not 
take the property of any man for it.’ * 

Tlie owner of a tomb-chapcl sometimes asserts 
that the craftsmen who constructed it were ade- 
quately remunerated.^® The following statement 
occurs on the base of a statue found at Gtzeli : 

‘ 1 caused these statues to be made (or me by the sculptor, 
and he was satisfied with the payment which I assigned bun.'t’ 

(4) Faithfulness^ ohedxenct^ and deference to 
superior was a hound that slept in the 
kennel,’** says a faithful servant, *a dog of the 
couch whom his mistress loved.’** 

Hospitality.'^^ — A deceased person sometimes 
describes himself as *one who said “Welcome” 
to everj* comer.’*® 

(6) Piety towards the deady^ — Apart from maldng 
offerings to the departed or, in lieu tliereof, re- 
peating certain formulrc,** piety towards the dead 
consisted in respecting the funerary property and 
endowments of preceding generations, *Mn not defac- 
ing the inscriptions, etc,, in a tomb-chapel or injur- 
ing it in any way,'® in not defiling a tomb-chapel by 
entering it in a state of ceremonial impurity.^* 

(7) Sexual morality — Pre-nuptial morality was 
apparently very lightly regarded, though the 

7 Sethe, Urkundeut L 123; cf. also 72, 133; jrdl6. ch. exxv. 
(Introd.) line IL 

3 Sethe, 1. 57. 

3 Ib. Iv. 199, line 14 f., Eriunden dtt 1$ Bynastit^ Germ, tr., 
Leipzig, 1014, p. 68, note 6. 

* See also art. Etiucb a.vd Morality (Egimtlan), $ 13 (14). 
c Sethe, Erhunden. Iv. 118 f. 

8 Newberry, Beni //osan, I. pL viil. line 16 f. p. 26; Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1000-07, 1. 622. 

7 I.ange-Schafer, 1. no. 20001, 6, line 3ff, 

8 Tdb. il. ch. exxv. (Introd.) line 16 f. 

3 Sethe, Erkunden, 1. 72 ; see also 50 f., 69, 7L 
18 Ib. 23; Petrie, DendereJi, pi. 11 B, p. 61. 

M a. Steindorff, ZA xlviii. (lOllJ 166. 

13 For further particular! see art. Ethics and Morality 
(Egyptian), § 13 (14). (16). 

(Jn ; the same word is used of the cabin or receptacle in 
which yarkhnf’s dancing pygmy passed the night (Sethe, 
t/rArundfii, i. 180, line 12). 

!•* LangC'Sch.Hfer, U. no. 20500, 6, line 2 f. 

15 See art. Ethics and Morality (Eg}'ptlan). § 13 (6). 

18 Lange-Schafer, il. nos. 20199, 6, line 9, 20530, 6, line 17. 

17 See art. Ethics and Morality (Eg^Titian), § 13 (18). 

1* See N. de O. Davies and A. If. Gardiner, The Tomb pf 
Amenemhit. London, 1915, p. 92, note 1. 

10 Sethe, Erkunden, i. 14, SO, 71, 117. 

38 Ib. 35, 70, 72f. ; Griffith, Joum. of Egyp, Archrsology, iL 
[10I6J 6 ff. 

31 Sethe, Erkunden, 1. 49, 60, 68, 122; art. Porificatios 
(Egyptian), V. 8. 

“ See art. Ethics and Morality (Egj'ptian), $ 13 (1), (10). 
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momlifitswnm the yoiiiiK npninst fnwiHutcs. A 
Vltli dyniv^ty aoumivh of Cuot nmuitntn!i tlint he 
‘never pa.«.“eil a lUKht of plmmc.’’ Another OhI 
Kingiiom notnhlo assorts that lie never, since he 
was Iwm, any man to pass a niglil of 

slmnie, t.f. never romnrilted sodomy.’ A person 
named Aklitlioi, wlio lived during tlio Middle 
Kingdom, ' did not lust after tlie wifo of a nnin nor 
covet her whom the poor man loved,' ' Verily,’ he 
adds, ‘a man of good birth who docs this— his 
father deserts him in the law-court.'* 

(6) Tor the remaining nualilies spo art. Etjuc.'; 
axd Moh,m.ity (Egyptian), ? 13. 

4 . The Pharaoh asi the upholder of righteous- 
cess, truth, and justice.— The riglilpousncss. truth, 
and justice that charactorired the sun-god (see 
I'clow, g 6) also formed partof those qualities which 
were supposed to ho innate in the Pharaoh, as 
that god's son and representative on earlli. 

It tn Xhtt tiat ll*.« Kf'nii nkni'j of 

founder cf Ihe Vlh U • 

(ff'nj’fi fer ll «•»« the of fh!i« drniiily ohn the 

r-in-fMlothe of und, norrorff, iV.« 

triftt tni» then Cnx j‘romulj:af^d, and henveferth arve j»ted (or 
all timt, that ttery I'harach >raa tli« aun-^rof'* phyr'cxl off* 
iprir.E- 

(1) The Pharaoh was said to ' live on righteous- 
ness (or truth) Mike the sun-gml.* 'Onkh-cm mf'et. 
'living on riglitennsnc'-s (truth, justice),' it wi)l 
he remembered, (orme<l one of tlie eharacteri‘tie 
attributes of t)ie Aton-worshipping Ikimnton.* 
■The courtiers of Kamesses it. assure liim that, like 
the sun-god, he is endowed witli aulUoritativo 
utterance and knowlc<lge and that tlie seat of Ids 
tongue is Die ' shriac of riglit ’ {inf ft).* 

(2) The I’liaraoh was cxi'ccled to display these 
nalitics in his nrtions. Acronlinglv, Die sage 
power, when rebuking liis sovereign for ids we.ak- 

ness and misrule, points out to him tfmt it ts true 
tliat he possesses the solar qualities of ‘autlmritA- 
tivc utterance, underst.anding, and rig)ite(msne«s,' 
bat (and here come* llie reproach) it Is coiiliision 
that he puts throughout the land together with 
clamour and strife,’ A Pharaoh thus admonishes 
Ins son and s urco-s'or t 

■SpfvV t.^cnl Truth In th)r ho'nr, tti»t Ihs or.-!»l< whn sre 
epon fir-h (tisr trsr thr*. Cprljii’-ners c! tis»rl Ixrrfti:# US* 
fotrrrtcn-'* 

The [irophelic papyrns at Petrograd jircdirts that 
with the advent of a strong ruler, who is to triumph 
over disorder and to restore Egypt to her former 
prosiierity, 'right shall come to its plaro and 
Iniquity 1« c.a^t (?) forth.’* King Akhihoi tliii* 
instructs the provi'cctive king, his son MerifeetE : 
'Do rijjtil (nr JaiiJco) thou rr;*rrft ll«f Iorj the 

tirth* ihf Or‘j?r^i not Uie widow, , , , Tux* 

he«S l«l Ihou iiunUh wronstujly.' 

The same Akiithoi Pdls his son not to distinpiisli 
between the son of a noble and a man of low birth, 
but to choo«o a man laTnusc of his eapaeitv." It 
was, indeed, necei>led as a truism in the KVllIlh 
djTiasly that ‘ the sovereign shoiild love t!ie fearful 
rather than llic arrogant.' *’ To secure the heir Ids 
inheritanec especially l>ecnmc the Pharaoh,'* and 
Aklitlioi exhorts his* son not to drive out a man 
from the possession of his fittlicr." In aceordatiec 

'A- ItaniSl, Anr.atftdu Sfiriff dfr anti^llff {If xr. 

(Calm, 1015) :13, 

3 This InleryireUUon It f upiviTteU Pt the dstennlnntWc e! the 
veih sjf, * pt,, Oift nluht' ; Srlhe, Vrlundfn, 1. 1C, ttnr H f. 

» E. n. Ai rton. C. T. Currcllv, A. P- P. Wc!?»n, Abfdct, 111. 
IloTuinn, IP-M) pj. nil, p. 13 , ■ 
iStlhe, Urhindm Iv. 003, itneO; ere helow, | 6 (eg 
» BrtitCKg lltlinion and TtannM, p. STI. 
t fircastol, Ancient /.Vc-mft, if- g-s. 

" A- II. Oanllnrr, Tlf Adinniiilinns p/ an Kjyjdtan Sapf. 
Ulptis. 19(0, 12 f, ; /'.s;m i«vli\. luiir,) si. 

" Gsnlintr, Joan, of I'nin'. Arcfnri.{i>ny, 1. CO. | It, 

» It’. 103-10S. Hi A en, 5 12 n lb. Tt, I IS. 

13 Seths, A'injctTunj del Vefiert, p. 50. 

>1 Stsrbcfiy, 1, pi. xir. line 32n. ; Bteisted, Antfcnt lletprdi, 
I# 

1* O&rdiner, Jtnim, of Y.'JVV. Arctirolcgp, 1. £C, 8 12. 


with his solar qualities AmcncmliCt I. is descrihed 
a* 'gloriously appearing like the aiin-god’ to deal 
out jiistieo to Ills quarrelsome feudal lords and to 
seltfe their coidlietiiig claims to one anotlier’s 
territories.' 

5. Development of the belief in a posthumous 
judgment. — According to the earliest religious 
w'rilings tlial wo possess, the so-called Pyramid 
Te.xts, the chief qualification for admittance to the 
realm of (he suii.goit was pliysicat purity.* .Magic 
also played a great pari in fnrlliering the welfare 
of llio dead, ttin Pyramid Textn themselves being 
for thc most part a collection of powerful spoils 
which cimlden 1dm for whom or by whom they 
wore recited to enter the celestial kingdom. Itut 
even in these verj’ ancient texta more than iiiero 
physieai eleanliness or magical jvower is sometimes 
deniandcil ; llic deceased must also lie rigtiteous. 
Thus we find llinl Iho ceremonial wnsldiig of the 
dead king by tlie four gods wlio preside over the 
Pool of Kciiset, or by tlie Worsliippers of Homs, 
lias also an etideni significance. During or follow- 
ing tho nhlutinns a spell p.ssertirig tlic righteousness 
of thcdecua.cd is recited.* TIti. glmsUv ferryman 
wlio conveys tlie dead over to Die I'icld of Karu is 
thus addressed : 

•Othou who f^rrlnt over the rlphleoiii uho hath no boat, 
(crrytitan of t).!* V'lp’il of Ifi'.t S. tfi Wfor* Xh« 

»Vy» (scffirr lhi« S. U rijjl'.lpoun Iwfore Ihl* (•fand of 

th<* Unt! wbithf r >.♦ h-alh •wurn »fi j whlthtr be hath *rrir«J.' * 

The claim of llio dere.a*ed to lie righteous had of 
course to be tested, and in tlie iinagiimtion of tlie 
Egyptians, with tlieir innate love of litigation, the 
lest naturally took the form of a legal ptoccss. 
Tlieio are already in the Pyramid 'Pexts allusions 
to the ]H)stiimiim!s trial ;* but many of the inscrip- 
tions on toiiili-wiimes and lonib-elinpe! walls of 
otlirlals and privato js'rrsins from the \ llh dynasty 
onwards are explicit on this subject. On the one 
hand, the deceased threatens with judgiiieiil at the 
fmndsof 'the great god, the lord of ludgmcnt. In 
tlie place where judgment is had,'* those who 
injure Ids tombetinpcl,’ enter it in a stale of 
eeretnoidal impurity,* injure its inscriiitioiis,’ or 
violate its endowments." On tlie other hand, the 
deccastsl himself claims to have l>cen virluons, 
' licrause ! desired that it might lie well with me 
in the presence of the great god,’" or ‘in order 
that ! might oifer righteousness to tlio great god, 
the lord of heaven.'" 

For the rewards of the rigditcous after death and 
the imnishment of tho unrighteous sec below, § p 
(IKii.Hv.). 

6 , The sun-god and righteousness.— (1) Thfsun- 
ijnii or f/if crriitvrnntl rhamjihn rj ri^httmtsnexs . — 
llre.asted Im* clearly shown that ' the groat god ’ of 
the alsvvc-qnoted texts, the divinity who first came 
to he regarded as tho champion of rightcousiics.s 
and thcptdgo of the dead, was not Osiris, hut the 
llelioiHiliian suu-god Kfc'-Alnm j" indeed the sun- 
gwl is said to be be ‘who fasliioned {ins) rigliteous- 
nc-'.’" Accordingly we read in a Middle Kingdom 
Collin Text : 

'I xm US* wtia rams tonh from Nun. , , . My dctrstatlon Is 
wfrUMnft'* I b?hoUt It not. f nu fie who msde r{',:hieou*tntM,* ** 

J NfR*!>frry, i>J. Jtxn line 50 f7.»»Drra«tetf, Ane. Htcordty i. 

cr., 

* ftrU rcnmcATjnic V, 

* K ('ethe, Oie Pi^rtitnid/Tit^zU (hereniter 

cJtMl M Pyr.}, Uliiils. U» i-tO, Kta-<r, lUtn-lKt'A 

* PyTo ilrraj-leff, Omf TAM»;7^f| y. 1T2. 

* Ktlvjicjx o«ff 7’A/»xittAf, t>. 173 f. 

« K.'i. XV. M. l\ I’ctde. Pfthaihefi^ toridon, pi. »{l 

: Hrif «f. p. *X 

7 SVl)l^, Urhiniit'n, 1. 55, 49, 72 f, 

i /fr. 49.f.0f., 5S, 122. 142. P/A. 71. 

19/6.14,117, n /A. 12.1. 132 f. 

n petrif, Dfiulfreh, pi. U. 

W flnif TAouiiAf, p. 170 ff, 

1<N. tie a. Datlw. 7'Ae /koet roirtl'# <sf tU-Atnama, Ixindon. 
vl. pi. xr. line 8, p. 20. 

19 Cfinllner, PSPA xxxvlU. 4r^ 
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(2) Thu sun-god lives on righteousness. — The sun- 
god not merely created righteousness, but is said 
to ‘live’ (i.e. feed) on it, just as the Nile-god, 
Rapi, is said to live on fish.* In a hymn to the 
sun-god we find : 

*I Kav« come unto thee, lord ot gode, Atum-IlS'-Harakhte, 
that I may present unto thee righteousness, for I know that 
thou livest thereon.’ 2 

It was the business of certain gods to present, or 
lift up, righteousness to the sun-god (»'.«. keep him 
Bvmplied with his mystic sustenance?). 

Thus the deceased Is said to * ascend to heaven with the gods 
who offer righteousness to Re*.’* We aiso hear of * these four 
apes who sit in the forepart of the boat of Re', wiio lift up 
righteousness unto the Lord of Aii.' * The goddess Sakhmet- 
Uuastet Is said to ' stand in the prow of the boat of the Father 
(the sun-god), overthrowing his enemies and placing righteous- 
ness in the forepart of his boat.'t 

(3) The ifin-god loves righteousness. — The snn- 
god, we are told, loves righteousness and truth,* 
and what he abominates is wickedness.’ ‘More 
acceptable ’ in his eyes ‘ is the nature of one just of 
heart than the ox of liim that doeth iniquity.’* 

(4) The sun-god and the balance. — The Middle 
Kingdom Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead 
depict tlie sun-god, in his capacity of judge of the 
dead, as weighing righteousness in a balance, i.e. 
testing the righteousness of the dead.’ In the 
Osirianized version of the posthumous judgment 
the balance occupies a very prominent place.** 

(6) ‘The place in which judgment is had .' — ^The 
texts of the early feudal age which speak of 
‘ the place in which judgment [by the sun-god] is 
had’ do not inform us where that place is, and 
the Pyramid Texts are equally uncnlightening. 
According to a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text,** the 
posthumous trial took place in the cabin of the 
sun-god’s celestial ship. 

Perhaps U waa owing to this Idea that the two ehlps ot the 
lun.god are named the Two Rights In the PjTamld Texts.i* Cf. 
also the statement : ‘The tongue of this Plinl li as that ot the 
Righteous One who belongs to the (boat called) Right.’ *’ 

(6) The sun-god as the ideally righteous king . — 
The sun-OTd, according to the myths, was the first 
king of Egypt. Owing to his close association 
with righteousness and with the kingship, ho came 
to be regarded as the prototype of the Egyptian 
sovereigns, the pattern for all would-be just and 
righteous Pharaohs.** 

Thus AnienemhSt i. is described ts coming * that he might 
abolish Iniquit}*, gloriously appearing as the eao'god (Atum) 
himself/i# 

In a literary composition of the feudal period a 
sage is represented as contrasting the disastrous 
reign of a weak Pharaoh with that golden age 
when the sun-god, the ideal king, ruled over 
Egypt. He describes the sun-god as the * shepherd 
[lit. ‘herdsman*] of all men, with no evil m his 
heart.* ‘Where is he to-day?* heasks. ‘Doeshe 
sleep perchance? Behold his might is not seen.* ” ’ 
Judring from these words, the sage is looking for- 
ward either to a return of the sun-god to reign once 
more on earth or to the advent of a king whose 
rule will be like that of his divine prototype.*^ 

1 Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 46; Tdb. ch. Ixv. line 11 £f.; H. j 
Orapow, Z1 xlix. [1911] 61. 

2 Budge, Book oj the Dead {Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4. 

s Tdb. ch. clxix. line 26 f, * Ib. ch. exxvi. line 1 ff. 

' C. R. Lepslus, Das Todtenbueh der Agypter^ naeh dem Atenv 
gtyphisehen Papyrus in Turin, Leiptig, 1842, ch, clxlr, line 3f, I 
pi. 78. 

8 Sethe, (Trkunden, L 60, 67, 71. 

7 Gardiner, PSBA xxxvlli. 45. 

8 Gardiner, Joxtm. oJ Egyp. Arehaology, !. 34. 

9 P. Lacau, Textes religieuz Igyptiens, Paris, 1010, i. p. 87, 
line 3 f. ; Tdb. ch. xil. line 2 f. ; cf. Lacau, RTr xxxi. [10O9J 23. 

10 See art. Ethics and SIoralitt (Eg^Titian), § 8. 

11 Lacau, Textes religieux, i. 118. 

12 Pyr. 17S66, 1316 ; Breasted, JReligion and Thought, p. 173. 

IS Ib. 1300c. 

!•* Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 174 f., 211, 245. 

15 Newberry, I. pi. xxv. lines SOU. 

18 Gardiner, Admonitions, i*, 1-6. 

11 Breasted, Religion ond Thought, p. 211 f. ; Gardiner, Ad- 
monifioTW, p. 14. On the ‘Messianic * tone of this utterance see 
Breasted, loe. eit. 


7. Osiris and righteousness. — (1) Osiris origin- 
ally the type of all dead kings. — In the eariieat 
religious literature Osiris appears most usually* in 
the rfile of a dead king, or rather the dead king 
par excellence, “ the etliical nature and judiciai 
functions of the sun-god not being accredited to 
him till the period after the Vlth dynasty, when 
we find that, owing to the growing popularity of 
his cult, he has passed from the position of dead 
king to that of king and judge of the dead,* 

(2) Osiris as Icing and Judge of the dead. — The 
PjTamid Texts sometimes depict the dead Pharaoh 
as administering justice,* and OsirLs, as a dead 
king, would liave acted in a similar capacity. His 
promotion to the kingship of the dead was naturally 
accompanied by a corresponding advancement of 
his judicial status, wlitcli also would have been 
fiirtiier facilitated by the myth that depicts him 
as the prototype of all who have emerged trium- 
pliant from tlieir posthumous trial (see below, 
§ 10 ).* 

(3) The influence of the Osiris myth on Egyptian 
ethics. — It cannot bo doubted that the Osiris myth, 
with its account of the god’s murder, of the unjust 
accusation brought against him, and of his final 
triumph before tlie judicial council at Heliopolis, 
inspired the Egyptians with tlie conviction that 
righteousness and justice, not unrighteousness and 
injustice, must ultimately prevail. The myth, 
tlierefore, must have played a groat part in the 
development of those liighly ethical ideas which 
find frequent expression, ns we have already seen, 
in the inscriptions and literary compositions of the 
feudal and subsequent periods.* Tlius Ptafifiotp 
could say with confidence : 

‘Great la riehteousnesa, lasting, and prtvalllng; it has not 
been disturbed alnct the time ol Ositis.'J 

(4) Osiris as the god of righteousness.— Oeins, 
having assumed the judicial office of the sun-god, 
acquired likewise his ethical character. He is 
therefore called ‘the great god, the lord of right- 
eousness, wlio lives tliereon’ ;* or the sole god, who 
lives on righteousness.’ * I present righteousness 
before thy face,’ says the deceased Hunofer, 'for I 
know that tliou livest thereon.’” Osiris is described 
ns ‘satisfied with righteousness . . . thou whose 
abomination is lies.’ ** A Middle Kingdom official 
named Akhthoi says i ‘ I received him who made 
petition to me. It is what the god [i.e. Osiris) 
loveth upon earth’;*’ and Khentemsemti, a 
magnate of tlie same period, informs us that he 
‘gladdened the god (Osiris) with righteousness.’** 

Finally Osiris appears like Hi? as the creator of 
righteousness, for a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text 
represents him ns saying : 

•lam he who created ^lu, my abomination Is Iniquity. ... I 
am Osiris, the pod who made righteousness, I lire thereon.*i4 

8. _The_soIar quality of righteousness ascribed 
to divinities other than Re" and Osiris. — (1) Like 
earthly judges,** the judge of the dead, in the 
person whether of Ee' or of Osiris, had a body of 

* In Pj/r. ISSOa, 6, Osiris is called the ‘lord of righteousness 
(see also Breasted, Religion end Thought, p. 176). 

3 See Davies-Gardlner, Tomb of AmenemJiH, p. 65, note, and 
p. 87 ; Joum. of Egyp. Archcrology, ii. 122, Iv. (1917] 206. 

8 Breasted, Religiom and Thought, p. 255. * Ib. p. 174. 

8 For a detailed acxwunt of the judgment of the dead by 
Osiris see art. Ermes am) Moralitt (Eej-ptlan), §5 8 9; F.lA. 
Grifnth, Storits of the High Priests of J/ampAw, Oxford, 1900, 
p. 46 ff. 

8 Cf. Breasted, Religion otuI Thought, p, 256. 

1 Pap. Prisse, 6, 3-5. 

8 Egyp. Stelco in the Brit. Mus. I. pi. 10; see also Tdb. ch. 
exxv. (Introd.) line 2. 

8 Tdb. ch. clxxiii. line 3. 10 Ib. ch. clxxxlii. line 40. 

w Budjre, Book of the Dead (Ilicroplyphic Text), p. 39, line 8 f. 
13 Ayrton, Currelly, and Weijrall, pi. xxix. 

W Egyp. Steltc in the Brit. ii. pi. 9, line 9 f. 

du Sertiee des cnfigtnVs de VEgypte, v. (1904] 

248. 

>8 Cf. Vopelsanp, p. 61 ; art. Prixst. Prixsthood (Egyptian), 
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advisers to assist him* — the d\d\t, or judicial 
council over which he presided.'* Probably the 
passage, ‘ those who weigh vrith the balance on 
the day of reckoning,’ ® refers to that body. The 
same ethical qualities and judicial functions were 
attributed to these assistant councillors as to the 
presiding judge. 

(2) TliOth, the ‘ scribe of the gods,’ and vizier of 
the sun-god,* who acted as recorder to the solar 
and Osirian tribunal, describes himself thus : 

'Pure of hands, lord of purity, who drives away evil; the 
scribe ol righteousness, whose ahomination is iniquity . . . the 
lord of laws . . . the lord of righteousness ; who znahes 
triumphant the weak, who protects the oppressed.' t 

(3) The four apes in the boat of Re, in which, 
according to one account,® the posthumous trial 
took place, are thus described : 

* tVTio judge between the oppressed and the oppressor, who 
live on righteousness, who swallow righteousness, who are 
devoid ol lying, whose abomination is iniquity.* r 

(4) The celestial ferryman ‘Turn-face’* loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity.* 

(5) The assessors of Osiris in the Broad Hall of 
the Two Truths are those ' in whose bodies there is 
no lie, who live on righteousness in Heliopolis.’ “ 
The same gods are addressed as ‘ lords of right- 
eousness, free from evil.’** 

(6) The crocodile-gods, who wound the sinners 
that are behind Retepeskhus, are also entitled 
‘ lords of righteousness.* ** 

(7) The appellation • righteous ones ’ is given to 
the inhabitants of the Osirian kingdom.** 

(8) The local gods, who for political reasons** 
were identified with the sun-god, naturally acquired 
his ethical qualities, which in process of time 
might he ascribed to any divinity. 

All this would have created a general feeling 
that the gods were on the side of righteousness 
and opposed to evil. 

A deceased person, «.<f., speaks of his city god as 'a lord of 
righteousness*!** accordingly one who was oppressed would 
appeal to his city god to right his wrong.*® Pt.a() of tfemphis is 
commonly entitled * lord of righteousness.*** It is said of him 
that *he will not ignore the deed of any man,* and he is repre- 
sented as righteously chastising sinners, smiting with blindness 
him who swears falsely.*® The Theban Amun, who is said to be 

* contented with righteousness,’ ** likewise punishes the sinner.®® 

* He assigneth him that sinneth against him to the fire, and the 
Just to the West.’®* Of the ‘ righteous man ’ it is said that he 
‘seta Amun in his heart.*®* 'The Peak of the West,’ we read, 

* smites with the smiting of a savage lion ; she pursues him 
that transgresses against her.' 2® Sirenpowet of Elephantine, it 
should be noted, states, in an enumeration of his virtuous 
deeds, that he did *what ail my gods love,' ®-* and the deceased 
in the presence ol Osiris and his assessors claims to have ‘ done 
that wherewith the gods are pleased.' 

See also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 

§ 11 . 

I CL Eman, Gespr&ch fines LtbensmUden mit seiner SeeU, 
Berlin, 1896, line 23 ff. 

^ ^y^'.Cr6\^msch(ift^LesPapyrushifraUqne8 , . . deV£rmitage 
impirxal d St, Petershourg, Petroirnid, 1913, pi. x. line 53. 

s Breasted, Rel\g\<m atid Thonght, p. 253. ^ lb. p. 255. 

® Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. line 41 fl.; cf. Erman, Gtsgrdch eines 
Lebensmxlden^ line 23 XF. 

* See above, § 6 (5). 7 Tdh. ch, cxxvl. 

8 Erman, Eandbook, p. 94 ; Pyr. 3S3, a, b. In a pap^Tus \n the 
Bodleian Ubraty, which the present wTjter hopes shortly to 
publish in Joiem. o/ Egyp, ArchaologUf this divinity is depicted 
as mummilorm (cf. Tab. i, pi. cxxxv.), with a crocodile’s bead, 
the face of which is averted and looks over hU back, 

8 Lacan, Textes religieux^ i. 112. 

Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 6 f. 

lb. ch. Ixxii. {Pe) line 2. 

15 H. Grapow, Ur^nden, v. [19151 41 ff, 

IS Tdb. ch. Ixxii. (Aa) line 4 ; Budge, Booh of the Dead (Hiero- 
gli’phic Text), p. 433, line 14 f. ; Grapow, Urhunden, v, 26. 

1^ See Erman, Sandhooh, p. 66 f, 

15 Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. line 86. 16 Sethe, Urhunden, i. 78. 

II E.g.f A. il. Blackman, The Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1013, 
p. 106. 

18 Gunn, Jovrn. of Egyp. Archa:ology, iii. 8S f. 

18 Erman, * Denksteine aus der theban. Graberstadt.’Ln IT 
xlix. 1095, line 16. 

^ lb. p. 1092. line 8 ; Gunn, p. 84. 

A Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 354. 

»Gunn,p.SS. 23/5. p. 86. 

A Gardiner, ZZ xlv. 125, line 19. 

A Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 10. 


i 9. Incentives to righteousness.— (1) Thtposthxim- 
I axis judgment .^ — Breasted rightly points out how 
great an incentive to the practice 01 virtue was the 
belief in a judgment after death.® ‘ I desired that 
it might he well with me in the Great God*s pre- 
sence,* says 5itrhhuf, a Vlth dynasty nomarcu of 
Elephantine, when recounting his rignteous acts.* 

(i.) The judge of the dead, in the person 
whether of Re' or of Osiris, loves righteousness 
and hates evil. 

Dhutljotp, when stating that he has not Injured anybody, 
informs us that* the god loves righteousness.’^ Seshemnofer 

* spake the truth, which the god loves every day.’ 8 * I am one 
who loves good and hates evil. What the god loves is the doing 
of righteousness,* says Inti of Deshasheh.6 Says Khentem- 
semtt : * 1 have not done evil, I have gladdened the god (Osiris) 
with righteousness.’? Intel, son of Sont, ‘wrought not evil 
against men; it is what the ^od hates.’ 8 A certain Akhthoi 

* received him who made petition.. . . . (For) it is what the god 
loveth upon earth.’® 

(ii.) Bliss after death was for those who have 
done 'what their gods praise,*^® ‘what men com- 
mand and that wherewith the gods are pleased.**^ 
When the deceased entered the judgment-hall of 
Osiris, he must be able to ofier righteousness 
before the face of the ^od ; his heart must be 
righteous, without iniquity.*® 

* Righteousness,' says the Eloquent Feasant, * is for eternity ; 
it descends with him v.’ho does it into the necropolis, when he 
is wTapped and laid in the ground. His name is not effaced on 
earth, he is remembered because of the good. G^at is the 
summing-up of the god'e word.' 14 

(iii.) The following remarkable passage gives us 
considerable insight into the ideas about future 
accountability entertained by the religiously dis- 
posed during the feudal period : 

* As for the Judicial Council that judges oppressors («Jrjna), 
thou knowest that they ore not lenient on that day of judging 
the wretched one, at the hour of performing (their) functiona 
Unhappy is he who is arraigned as one conscious (of sin). Fill 
not tby heart with length of years. They regard a life-time as 
an hour. A man remains over after death ; his sins are laid 
beside him os wealth. Kow eternal is the existence yonder. 
He is a fool who has made light of it. As for him who has 
reached it without doing unrighteousness, he shall abide 
yonder like a god ; stepping forward boldly like the lords of 
Eternity.* ^8 

No less highly ethical conceptions about rewards 
and punishments after death are to be found in the 
so-called Second Talc of Khamxias, a composition 
of the Grreco'Roman age ; 

Setme (Khamuas) saw Uvo funerals — that of a rich man, who, 
furnished with a magnificent mortuary equipment, was being 
carried to the necropolis amid the loud lamentations of the 
(hir^?) mourners, and that of a poor man, who was wrapped 
in a mat and had none to walk after him. Setme then exclaimed : 

* By Ptab, the great god, how much better it shall be in Amenti 
for great men, for whom they make glory with the voice of 
wailing, than for poor men whom they take to the desert- 
necropolis without glory of funeral!’ However, Setme’s son 
Si'Osiri took his father down into Amenti in order that he 
might see what really did befall these two men in the hereafter. 

* And Setme saw [there, i.e. in the seventh hall of the TSil a 
great man clothed in raiment of byssus, near to the place in 
which Osiris was, he being of exceeding high position (?)... 
And Si-Osiri said ... to him, **3Iy father Setme, dost thou 
not see this great man who is clothed in raiment of royal linen, 
standing near the place in w’hich Osiris is? He is that poor 
man whom thou sawest being carried out from Blemphis, with 
no man following him, and wrapped in a mat. He w’as brought 
to the ’Tei and his evil deeds were w’eighed against his good 
deeds that be did upon earth, and it was found that his^ good 
deeds were more numerous than his e\il deeds. . . . And it W'os 
commanded before Osiris that the burial outfit of that rich man, 
whom thou sawest carried forth from Blemphis with great 


1 See also above, §§ 5, 6 (4 f.), 7. 

2 Religion and Thought, pp. 169 f., 177. 

8 Sethe, UrJewnden, i. 122 f. * Ih. p. 60. 

6 76. p. 57. 6 lb p. 73. 

7 Egyp. Steles in the Brit. Mus. iL pi. 9, line 0 1. 

8 76. pi. 24. 

9 Ayrton, Currelly, and Weigall, pi. xxix. 

10 Sethe, Urhunden, iv. 430, line 15 ; cf. 62, line Sff. 

11 Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 10. 

12 76. ch. clxxxiii. line 40; cf. Budge, Book of the Dead 
(Uieroglj'phic Text), p. 4, line 13 f. ; Petrie, D«ndereA, pi. ix. 

13 Tab. ii. (Ac) ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 1. 

14 Vogelsang, B 1. 307-11, p. 2llf. 

15 Gol6nischeff, Pap. hiiratiques, pi. x. lines 63-67=Gardiner 
Joum. of Egyp. Archeology, i. 27, § 13, 
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lamentation, shonld be given to this same poor man, and that 
he should be taken among the noble epirits as a man of God 
that follows Sokaris Osiris, his place being near to the person of 
Osiris. (But) that great man whom thou didst see. he was 
taken to the T5i, his evil deeds were weighed against his good 
deeds, and his evil deeds were found more numerous than his 
good deeds that he did upon earth. It was commanded that he 
should be punished in Amenti, and he is that man whom thou 
didst see, in whose right eye the pivot (?) of tl\e gate of Amenti 
was fixed, shutting and opening upon it, and whose mouth was 
open in great lamentation.” ’ 1 

(iv.) Very interesting is tbe account that this 
Tale of^ Khamnas gives us of the treatment in 
Amenti of people whose lives have heen contemp* 
tible and aimless : 

*The kind of men on earth who are under the curse of God, 
and do work day and night for their living, while moreover 
their women rob them and they find not bread to eat. They 
came to Amenti ; their evil deeds were found to he more 
numerous than their good deeds ; and they found that what 
happened to them on earth happened to them In Amenti.** 

(v.) According to the Book of the Dcadt the 
deceased person who was adjudged unrigliteous 
was handed over to the * Devourer,’ or to a 

demon called Bahi, ‘ who lives upon the entrails of 
the great on that day of the Great Reckoning.*^ 
In the Second Tale of KhamttaSi side by side with 
the view that the unrighteous are tortured exists 
also the older belief in the ‘Devourcr.’ 

‘He of whom it shall be found that his evil deeds are more 
numerous than his good deeds Is delivered ^) to the “ Devourcr 
fm) of the Lordof Amenti ; they destroy his soul upon his body, 
she (the “Devourer”) does not allow him to breathe ever 
again.’® 

The unrighteous, the Book of the Dead likewise 
informs ua, might fall a victim to the ewords of the 
gods forming the judicial council.” The same 
authority speaks of crocodile-gods ‘ that are in the 
water,’ who are entitled ‘ lords of righteousness,’ 
and who wound sinners,'' and of a god ‘ who binds 
the unrighteous to his slaugliter-block, wlio cuts 
souls in pieces.’ This god is Horus, according to 
one ancient commentator, wlio says : 

*He has two heads, one carrying righteousness, the other 
Iniquity. He gives iniquity to him wlto docs It, righteousness 
to him who brings it.* 8 

This sentiment finds expression, tliougli in a less 
theological guise, iu the alread3’ thrice quoted 
TnU of Khamuas t 

* Finn It at thy he.art, my father Setme, that he who Is good 
(mnj) upon earth, they are good to him in Amenti, while be 
that is evU, they are evil to him.*® 

But there were other motives for leading a 
righteous life than the dread of what might happen 
at the judgment after death. 

(2) Pear of God . — A vague fear of God might in 
itself be a sufficient incentive to good conduct. 

*I did not pilfer the divine endowments on the day of weigh* 
Ing the com,' eaj-s Infinl, . . . ‘The (ear of God was in im' 
heart. 

(3) Bewards or punishments during life . — The 
Egyptian expected to reap a reward for his virtue 
during his earthly existence, and ‘ the good word 
which issued from the mouth of Re ^ seems to 
encourage this expectiition : 

* Speak fight, do right, because it is great, it is mighty. It Is 
enduring. The reward (?) thereof shall find thee, it will bring 
thee to honour.’ n 

Long life and material prosperity were especially 
regarded as rewards for righteousness. 

^ * How happy is he who hath done right for the god therein 
!».«. the place whence the deceased has comej ; he grants old 
age to him who hath done it for him so that be attains honour.’ 


1 Griffith, Storits of the High Priests, pp. 44-49. 

2 Ib. p. 49. 

* Budge, Bool: of the Dead (Hierop:l.\*phic Text), p. 16 : see 
also art. Ethics akd Moualitv (Egyptian), § 8. 

* Tdb. ch. cxx\', (Conclusion) line 8- ® Griffith, p. 47. 

^Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 8f.; Erman, Uandbool:, 

p. 105. 

" Grapow, Urkxindeix, v. 41 £f. ; cf. Tdb. ch. Ixxil. line 1 ff. 

8 Grapow, p. 57. 9 Griffith, p. 60. 

*9 Selhe, Urktmden, Iv. 64 ; see also art. Ethics and iloRAtrrr 

JKgj'ptian), § 6. 

Vogelsang, B 1, 819-322, p. 215 f. 

^2 Tab. ch. clxxxiii. line SSf. 


An XVIIIth djmasty magnate thus admonishes visitors to his 
tomb-chapel ; ‘ Have regard unto iny character and do the like ; 
it shall be profitable unto you. Your life shall be long upon 
earth, ye being In health ; ye shall pass 5'our years in happi* 
ness.’ 1 An ofllcial of the Old Kingdom informs us that he ‘ held 
forth justice to the righteous for the sake of long life upon 
earth.’* His father’s advice to King MerikerC*, ' Do right that 
thou mayest live long In the land,’ has already been quoted in 
$ 4. * Long lived is the man whose rule is righteous,' says the 
sage Pta!?hotp, ‘who walks according to its (the rule’s) wa}'.’ 
As a further inducement to bo virtuous, this eminently practical 
teacher asserts that ‘ the righteous^ man is wont to make a will 
(or, as we should express it, make his fortune), whereas there is 
no house for the covetous.’® ‘ Wrong-doing,’ Ptal^hotp tells 
his hearers, ‘stealeth away riches. Never hath wckedness 
brought its venture safe to port.* * The Eloquent Peasant warns 
Rensi that the reward of unrighteousness and Injustice is 
deatli. ‘Beware lest eternity draw nigh, and prefer to live, 
according to the saying: The doing of right is breath for the 
nose.*® 

The reward for unrighteousness was also meted 
out during the life on earth, at the hands of the 
gods who * will not ignore the deed of any person.’ ® 
They bring misfortune upon the sinner,’ cause him 
to fall a victim to a crocodile in the water or to a 
snake on land,® or smite him with disease.® How- 
ever, they show mercy to him that repents and 
restore him to health.’® 

(4) Other rewards. — (i.) The righteous man was 
said to be rewarded with a * goodly burial.* “ King 
Akhthoi says to Merikere ; 

* Make elateiy thy castle in the West, adorn the palace lo the 
Necropolis ; even as one who is Just, as one who docth right- 
eousness.’ 12 

Those who have regard to the character of InSni 
and follow his good example will rest in their *6cat 
of eternity.* 

For the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to a properly conducted funeral see the oft-repeflted 
request in tiie funerary formulm that the deceased 
may be ‘buried well* or granted a ‘goodly 
burial.*’* 

(ii.) The heir or heirs of the rigliteons man 
succeed to his possessions and offices,’® and his 
house abides for ever.’® 

‘Make righteousness to flourish and thy children shall IWe, 
says Ptahljotp.’^ 

(iu.) ’The righteous man’s name endures in the 
mouth of men ; it ‘ is not effaced on earth, and he 
is remembered because of the good.’ 

PtOut pnx>‘9, 'Slay the memory of me abide upon earth,’®> 
and Infini, who did ‘what bis city god loves,’ tells us that ' he 
who passes years as a favoured (or praised) one— his name is 
in the mouth of the living, the remembrance of him - • . 
19 for ever ’ ; he olso tells us that ‘ his name will abide because 
of his character, in accordance with what he has done on 
earth.*** 

( 5 ) The desire to stand tccll with the Pharaoh . — 
Tire source of all promotion and honour was the 
Pharaoh. As representative of the sun-god on 
earth, he was tlie 'lord of rigliteonsness.’'" Men 
must therefore work righteousness to win his 
favour. 
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69 f. 
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Gardiner, Jovrn, of Egyp. Arehaolony, i. 23, 28. 
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did righteousness for the Lord of Righteousness,* says an 
dynasty ofllcial, ‘ for I knew that he is pleased with it.* 1 
Another official of that period tells us that he was beloved of 
bis lord (the king) because of his excellence.- A Xllth dynasty 
magnate ‘did the right that the king loved ’;3 and of a XlUh 
dynasty court lady it is related that ‘she was of honourable 
estate with the king because of her righteousness.* < 

One of the results of winning the royal favour 
was the ranch coveted ‘goodly burial.’* 
phout says : ‘My heart was excellent (or my lord (the king), 
that ! might rest in the high land of the noble ones who are in 
the Necropolis.’ 6 

(6) The desire to stand well xoith the community 
— The Egj’ptian was intensely anxious, not only to 
stnnd -well with the kin", but also to have the 
esteem of his fellows. This was another powerful 
motive for displa 3 ung nt least outward rectitude. 
‘I am one wlio spake good and who repeated what 
is loved/ ^ and similar assertions, occur over and 
over again in inscriptions of the feudal period. 

E,g,t * I said what the great love and what the commonalty 
mise.‘8 *l am one who was beloved of nil the people. . . . 
am one who did that which all men praise.'® ‘I never did 
what all men hate.**® ‘There was not found one who hated me 
in this city.*** ‘I am one beloved of his father, praised of 
his mother, honoured by his companions, dear to his brethren, 
whom his sen'ants loved.* J® 

One man, after enumerating his virtues, declares that men 
when speaking of him exclaimed : ‘ Would that the earth were 
fuU of people like him I '*3 An offtcial of the Middle Kingdom 
openly asserts that he was beneficent In a year of scarcity ‘In 
order that my name might be good.* ‘ I was a shepherd (lit, 
‘herdsman*] of the serf,* he adds, ‘ in order that my name might 
be good in the mouth of his (the serf's! city.*** Khnemerdl 
says : * I gave provision unto him who begged it, herbs to him 
wham I knew not as to him w'hom I knew, that my name might 
be good in the month of those who are upon eartli.’ 

Public esteem not merely gratified a man’s pride 
while he vas yet alive, but it rvns of practical value 
to him after death. If his name were good in the 
mouth of the living and the remembrance of him 
eternal, because of bis virtues,'* visitors to his 
burial-place would the more readily pre.sent him 
with those offerings upon wliich his welfare after 
death was imagined so largely to depend, or, in 
lieu of material gifts, would at any rate repeat for 
his benefit certain prescribed formulre. Accord- 
ingly we find !, 

' O ye who lire and exist ... as ye love life and hate death, 
ye shall offer to me that which is In your hands ; if there be 
nothing in your hands, ye shall speak with your months, “A 
thousand of bread and fieer, etc." '17 ' May my name be good 
unto men who come in after years.' says Pbdut, ' may they give 
me praises at the tsvo seasons by the favour of the gods-'te 

The desire to secure these advantages was un- 
doubtedly one of the chief reasons for inscribing 
upon his tombstone, or upon the facade of his 
tomb-chapel, the enumeration of the deceased’s 
virtues and the account of the esteem in which he 
was held by his fellow-men. 

(7) Conscience. — On the conscience ns a stimulus 
to virtuous living see art. Ethics and Morauty 
(Egyptian) ; see also Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, pp. 297 f., 354. 

10 . Justification of the dead. — (1) Oririj the 
prototype of the justified dead. — The epithet 
‘iustiiied’ (m’,' Ano= lit. ‘righteous of voice’) is a 
legal term,’® and was applied to Osiris when, thanks 

* Sethe, Urkxinden, 041 ; cf. 093, line 9. ® lb, 465, line 1. 

* -Epyp. Sleloi in the Brit, Hits. li. pi. 34. 

* Lange-Schafer, ii. 199. 

® See Davics-G ardiner, pp. 81 f . , 83 ff. ; see above (4) (1.). 

® Sethe, t/rfcunden, iv. 430, line 4 1. 

■* Ih. 1. 123, 132, 150; EnvP’ Steteexn the Brit. 3fu$, il. pi, 14. 

8 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. ix. ® Sethe, Urkxtndent i. 76. 

*® Lange-Schafer. iL no. 20500. ** Jb. ii. no. 20507. 

*® Sethe, Urbunden, 1. 40 f. 

*3 Egpp. Stclce in the Brit, Hus. IL pi. 24. 

*^ Lange-Schafer, ii. 94. 

33 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. xv. p. 62. 

*8 See above (4) (ilL), and art. Etutcs and Morality (Egi-ptian), 

M' 

*7 Lange-SchMer, 1. no. 20003, a, line Iff., ap. Davies-Gardiner, 
p. 92, note 1. 

*3 Sethe, Urbunden, iv. 430. 

3® Davies-Gardiner, p.' 47, note 4; Breasted, Beligion and 
rftoufjAt, p. 35 


to the ekilfiil pleading of Thoth, he had won his 
case against Seth before the tribunal of gods at 
Heliopoiis.3 After the Vlth dynasty all dead 
persons were identiiied with Osiris and from that 
period onwards had the Osirian epithet ‘justified* 
appended to their names.^ 

(2) Methods of obtaining justification, — All 
manner of means were adopted by the Egyptians 
to obtain justification at the posthumous trial, 
most of them utterly inconsistent, from our stand- 
point, with the ethical theory of the hereafter, 
and yet, in view of the prevailing magico-religious 
ideas, a natural consequence of that theory having 
been accepted. 

The deceased, who was identified with Osiris, 
would inevitably have come to be regarded os 
righteous, though without any special claim of his 
own to sinlessness — his personality and acts would 
have tended to become merged in those of the god. 

(i.) The pilgrinutge to Abifdo*,— Probably with a view to 
ensuring thia identification after death and securing the benefits 
resulting therefrom, it was considered advisable to associate 
oneself with Osiris during life. Hence the pilgrimages to 
Abydoa and the setting up of memorial tablets at the god's 
supposed burial.place.3 We are definitely informed in one 
instance that the object of the pilgrimage was the ‘ fetching of 
justification.** If the pilgrimage were omitted during life, it 
might he undertaken after death with the same desirable 
results.* 

(ii.) The mysteries . — Similar advantages accrued to him who 
had participated in the Osirian mysteries.8 
(lit) Purijieatxoiis . — People could also be made righteous, 
and 80 obtam Justification, by means of ceremonial ablutions. 
A person could perform them for himself during his life-time in 
special sacred pools,? or they could be performed (or him after 
death by divinities, human beings impersonating divinities,® or 
even by himself. According to the Book of Breathings, the 
deceased, before he enters the Hall of the Two Hights, is 
cleansed from all evil, from every abomination, by the goddesses 
Uto and Nekhbet, and receives the name * Stone of Righteous- 
ness.*® 

(Iv.) Jfarricflf formula, efc.*®— Spells were considered to be 
specially emcacious in obtaining justification for the deceased. 
The famous ch. cx.xv. of the Boob of the Dead, as the colophon 
and opening words of the ‘ Introduction * show, was a spell that 
enabled the deceased to appear blameless in the eyes of Osiris 
and his assessors. 

Similar spells are the claims of the deceased to have parti- 
cipated in the Osirian mysteries,!* to have undergone purifica- 
tory ceremonies,*® or the assertion that he Is this or that god 
and toerefore righteous.** Again, he would bo justified il, to 
the accompaniment of the prescribed formula, his head were 
crowned with the ‘wTcath of Justification.’** Of. also the so- 
called ‘ hen rt-scarab * with the Incantation Inscribed upon it.*® 
So powerful were these formulro that the thinjp alleged in them, 
however untrue they might be, became actualitlea.iS 

n. The triumph of evil over good.— This aspect 
of the problem of good and evil is treated in art. 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), and very fully 
dealt with by Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 
188 ff. 

Gcrtain stanzas of the Gesprdeh eines Lebensmudtn clearly 


3 Tdb, ch. xviii. line If, 

2 See art. Eimca and Morality (Egj'ptian), § 7. 

3£rman, Dandboob, p. 185!.; Breasted, ifeiipion and 
Thought, p. 285 ff. 

* Davies-Gardiner, p. 47 f.; art. Ernies and Moralitt 
(Eg>’ptian), vol. v. p, 476», note 2. 

» Davies-Gardiner, loe. eit. 

9 E.g., Tdb. ch, cx.xv. (Introd.) lines 21-24 (Conclusion), lines 
12-14 ; art. Porification (Egyptian), V. 8 (c). 

7 Art, Purification (Egj'ptian), V. 8 ( 6 ), 

8 lb, V. « (c)-(e). 

® P. J. de Horrack, Le Livre des respirations, Paris, 1877, pi. 
1. § 2 ; cf. also Pgr. 92lo-c, 1141a-1142o. 

30 Formula increased the efficacy of the manual acts and 
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above-mentioned rites (cf. Pgr., loe. eit.). 

31 E.g., Tdb. ch. 1. lines 8 , 8-10, 13 f.; ch. cv. line 8 ; ch. exxv. 
(Conclusion) line 13 f. ; ch, clxxxi. line 18 f. 

32 Art. Purification (Egyptian), V, a ( 6 X 

33 E.g., Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. line 41 ff. 

34 Davies-Gardiner, p. Ill with note 8 ; art. Ethics and 
Morality (Egyptian), vol. v. p. 478», note 1. 

38 Davies-Gardiner, p. 112 (. ; Breasted, Religion and. Thought, 
p. SOS. 

36 For this hoodwinking of the gods by means of magic see 
art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 9 ; Breasted, Rfii'gion 
and Thought, p. 807 ff. For the magical value of the pictorial 
representation of the pilgrimage to Abydos see Davies-Gardiner, 
p. 48 ; cf. also the models of boats placed in tombs during the 
Middle Kingdom (ib. p. 110, note 4). 
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show that one of the reasons ■wbj' the author of this * pessimistic* 
poem desired death was that he looked to have his ^Tongs 
righted in the hereaftcr.i This point has been passed over by 
Gardiner in arU Enncs a 5P iToRAUTr (Egi-ptian). 

13 . Administration of justice.^ — (1) During the 
Old Kingdom.— There M'as no clearly defined class 
of professional judges, all judicial functions being 
performed by the administrative officials, who were 
supposed to he learned in the law.* Certain of the 
Upper Egyptian provincial governors bore the title 
‘ magnate of the ten of Upper Egypt,’ as if they 
were members of a specif council of ten. The 
officials who acted as judges in the pro^^L^ces were 
formed into six courts of justice, the so-called ‘six 
great houses.’^ At the head of these courts, as 
indeed of the whole judicial administration, was 
the vizier in the capacity of the chief justice.® 
Many of the judges bore the predicate ‘mouth of 
Nekhen.*® Disputes about the oumership of land 
seem to have been a freouent cause of litigation.* 
It seems that, even at tnis early period, ^1^ cases 
had to he submitted to the court in \vriting.* 
Special cases of a private nature were heard by 
the chief justice and a * mouth of Nekhen.** When 
the queen of Piopi i, was accused of treason, she 
was tried by a specially constituted court, consist- 
ing of two ‘ mouths of Nekhen,’ without the chief 
justice.*® Under certain circumstances a litigant 
could appeal directly to the king.'* 

(2) During the Middle Kingdom . — As in the 
previous age, the administrative officials acted as 
judges, while the vizier still held the position of 
chief justice.** There was probably a court of 
justice at the capital of every nome, presided over 
by the local prince.** We learn that the ‘ six great 
houses,* with the Wzier at their head, sat in Ith 
T 6 we.** There existed at this period officials with 
the sole title of * judge.* These possibly exercised 
their functions ^vithln a restricted local jurisdic- 
tion.** There were now more than one ‘ ten of 
Upper Egypt,* and ‘magnates of the tens of Upper 
Egj'pt* were entrusted with various executive and 
administrative commissions by the king; we do 
not know ^nth any exactitude what was their 
connexion with the judicial administration.** 

The Story of the Eloquent Peasant ahows us how^ & high 
official dispensed justice during the feudal age. He was assisted 
by a council of minor officials, to whose aSrice, however, the 
CTeat man paid little heed. This council, be it noted, is 
depicted as being thoroughly in sympathy with the defendant, 
the thievish Thutnakht, probably because he was a member, 
though quite a subordinate one, of the * official ' claas.^^ 

(3) Under the New Empire . — As during the Old 
Kingdom, there was no class of judges vrith ex- 
clusively legal duties, justice was still dispensed 
by the administrative officials.** The vizier was, 
as before, the chief justice. He held a daily 
‘sitting* in his audience hall, the great council,^ 
The first step in all legal proceedings was for the 
claimant to lay his case in ■wTiting before the vizier 


1 Erraan, Getpraeh tinet LtlentmUden mit seiner Seele^ pp. 
27, 71 ff. ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 197. 

3 See also artt. Law (Egj’ptian) and Ethics akd ilORALirr 
(Egyptian), § xa. 

3 Breasted, A Hist, of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Con^«f, London, 1906, p. SOf. 

* E.g., Seine, Urkunhen, i. 99, line 6. 

5 Breasted, History, pp. 79^2. 

8 See Gardiner, ZX xlii. [1905] 121 ff. 

7 See Sethe, (Trh.inden, i. 36, line 17, 13, line S. 

8 Breasted, History, p. 81 f. 

9 Sethe, p. 99. 10 JJ, p. iqo, 

11 Breasted, History, p. SIL 12 /ft. pp. 154 igg, 

is/i. p. 153. P.164. 

*5/6. p, 165. 18/6. 

17 Vogelsang, p. 61 f. 

*8 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 229fl. 

19 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

29 Ib, p. 240. Throughout the Kew Kingdom, from the reign 
of ThutmOse iii. onwards, there were usually two viziers, one 
for Upper, and one for Lower, Eg^jL There were then two 
great courts, that of the Upper Egi^tian vizier being situated 
at Thebes, and that of the I^wcr Egyptian vizier at Heliopolis 
(Qardlner, The Inscription of lies, Leipzig, 1905, p. 33 L). 


in this court,* where also the vizier tried all crimes 
committed in the capital.* The * magnates of the 
tens of Upper E^pt * had lost their old importance, 
and now formed merely an attendant council, re- 
taining, apparently, little or no advisory functions.* 
The ‘six great houses* no longer existed, the 
ancient title ‘chief of the six great houses’ being 
retained only as a traditional title of the %’izier.^ 
In addition to the %izier’s hall, the CTeat council, 
there were local courts composed of the ‘notables* 
of the toivn — the administrative officials in each 
district. On occasions the great council and the 
local court investigated a case together. 'When 
the great council required detailed information 
about a case that only a local court could supply, 
it sent out a commissioner, who, together with the 
members of the local court, held a joint inquiry, 
hearing the evidence of both parties.® The number 
of the local courts is uncertain. The members of 
the board of judges composing the local court were 
largely priests,® and at Thebes they seem to have 
varied from day to day. In cases where a member 
of the royal house was concerned the composition 
of the board was in the hands of the ^dzier. In a 
case of high treason the appointments to it were 
made by the king himself.* There seems at present 
to be no means of determining what was the exact 
relation of the local courts to the great council. 
We know of a case where a petitioner lost his case 
in the vizier’s great council, but obtained satis- 
faction afteiwards at a local court.® We probably 
have the latest existing reference to the CTeat 
council at Thebes in a Demotic papyrus of the 
XXVth dynasty.® 

13 . Personification of Meet — For full particulars 
about the goddess Me’et, her priests, and as to 
whetlier she possessed an organized cult or not,*® 
see artt. Ethics anp Morality (Egyptian), § ii, 
and Personification (Egyptian), §§ 4, 7, 9 (c) ( 2 ). 

LnTRATtra£.~>See the works quoted In the footnotes. 

A. M. Blackman. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Greek and Roman).— 
‘Righteousness* is the translation of in 

the NT and in the where it corresponds to 

the Hebrew sedaqah. The word thus gets associa- 
tions that differentiate it from the idea of justice, 
which is derived from ^iKaiotr^yj by way 01 Greek 
philosophy and Roman law. 

The justice or righteousness of Grod in the Bible 
is sometimes His loWng-kindness to the just and 
the unjust. * Righteousness * is an apt rendering 
of 5 ticaco<ri 5»'77 in passages of moral eloquence in Plato’s 
Republic ^d Laws, It is not once used in Well- 
don’s translation of the fifth book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, ‘ On Justice.* Aristotle first explicitly dis- 
tinguished the special meaning of justice as one of 
the cardinal virtues from its vaguer use as a syn- 
onym of all virtue or righteousness. He first estab- 
lished the quasi-legal meaning which until recently 
has found general acceptance. He conceived 
justice as the recognition of a definable equality 
or proportion in respect of rights assumed to be 
ascertained or ascertainable. It was not the limita- 
tion of such rights by ‘ equity,* nor their renuncia- 
tion by generosity, nor their equalization in the 
interests of a social ideal. Some of these concep- 


* Gardiner, Inscription of Hes, p. 38. 

2 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

3/6. p. 239 f. 4/j.p. 240. 

8 Gardiner, Inscription of lies, p. 37; Breasted, History, p. 


8 See art. Priest, Piuesthood (Egyptian)i § XVHL 
7 Breasted, History, p. 241. 8 Ib. 

®See Griffith, Catalogxu of the Demotic Papyri tn the John 
ityfands Library, Manchester. 1909, iii. 16. 

*0 In this connexion it might be pointed oat that Ns-pJ-hr-’n, 
whose Funerary Papyrus in the Bodleian Library will be 
published shortly in Joum. of Egyp. AreJuxology, bears among 
other titles that of ' god’s father of Meet, daughter of ES* * fsee 
also J. Lieblein, HieroglypK EamenxebrUrbxtch, Leipzig, 1871- 
72,p.907, 69X 
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lions are latent in the Stoic and Christian xP’J’TTAnjt, 
and recently philosophy has used them to transcend 
or confound the Aristotelian distinctions. This is 
only in appearance a return to the broader and 
more spiritual treatment of ‘justice’ in Plato’s 
BcjnMic. Platonic justice, it is true, is not con- 
jfined to Aristotelian or legal formulas, and it is in 
E sense ‘ social.’ But Plato does not lose himself 
m generalities with modernist hmnanitarianism. 
He recognizes in anticipation the legal and Aris- 
totelian rules of justice, and tests his own broader 
definition by them. But for edification and the 
jportrayal of his ideal he prefers to define justice in 
jtenns of ‘Be this’ rather than ‘Do this.’* Objec- 
tively his justice is social. But he emphasizes 
equality of service in the voluntary acceptance of 
1 natural inequalities, not the equalization of rights 
and rewards. 

With these clues we shall not lose our way in 
the labyrinth of the historical evolution, which for 
sober students begins with Homer. Homer does 
not use the abstract SiKaioaiv-r). But we cannot 
infer’ that he lacks the idea. For he has the 
aWract euSnda,* and in AJsehylus and Sophocles 
also the metrically more convenient SIktj stands for 
JucoKxrihoj, which does not occur in Greek tragedy. 
Homer uses dticn both of the administration of 
justice and of ethical justice. In Od. ix. 215 it is 
bracketed with Blp-utTet, ‘dooms,’ in the concrete 
sense of judgments. In II. xxiii. 542 the entire 
context of its use suggests the ‘ later ’ meaning of 
strict right ns opposed to the promptings of pity or 
generosity in the judge. The word also means 
‘way,’ ‘manner,’ ‘ custom' — this is the way of the 
gods, the way of mortals, the way of kings.* The 
survival of tl'iis sense in fixed prepositional phrases 
— ‘ dog-wise,’ etc. — leads plausibly to the assump- 
tion that it was the earlier meaning, and that for 
Homeric or pre-Homeric man the just way was the 
customary way known to the elders.' The system- 
atic exaggeration of this by the followers of Henry 
Maine provokes rival systems. Rudolf Hirzel* 
maintains that the legal meaning is the earlier, 
and that Sim; is by etymology the casting down or 
stretching out of the judge's staff to part the con- 
testants and proclaim his decision. His collections 
are helpful, but his interpretations of the texts will 
not bear scrutiny. Jane E. Harrison is equally 
confident that Sixu is ‘ the way of the whole world 
of nature’ and that in Euripides’ Medea, 411, it is 
‘the circular course of the whole cosmos.’’ Dis- 


adapt to their purposes the parentage, the kin, and 
the functions of Dike.* The frequency of the word 
in the first 300 lines of the Ikoris and Days arises 
from the constant reference to the crooked decision 
of the bribe-devouring judges in the lawsuit be- 
tween Hesiod and his brothers, which is the text 
of the poet’s moralizing and admonitions about 
justice in general. As in Homer, Dike is the anti- 
thesis of Hybris’ and Violence, and the poet 
repeats the Homerie blessing on the land whose 
kings give just judgments.’ Dike occurs in the 
‘ later’ sense of punishment.* The negative 4S>*os, 
‘unjust,’ is found,* and the neuter plural rd Slitaia.’ 
The opposition of justice and violence is expressed 
in the interesting compound xe‘po51itoi.’ And there 
are hints of other ideas developed by later Greek 
reflexion. Birds and beasts may devour one 
another, for there is no SUy among them.* Here 
is the germ of the myth in Flaws Protagoras,^ 
that Zeus established civilization by sending aiSiut 
and SlKit to mankind.** Hesiod also anticipates** 
the complaint of Job, Theognis,” the Sophist 
Thrasymachus, Sophocles,*’ the speaker in Plato’s 
Pepublic,'* and Euripides,** that the righteous man 
is not visibly rewarded. It is commonly said that 
the personification of Afxi) begins with the descrip- 
tion of her banishment by wicked men.” But no 
absolute line can be drawn between this and the 
phrasing of Homer in II. xvi. 388. 

The word is fairly frequent in the fragments of 
Greek poetry between Hesiod and the drama, hut 
only a few passages are significant. In a fable of 
Archilochus*’ there is an appeal to Zens who 
regards both the Hybris and the Dike of beasts. 
This may be little more than the literary tone of 
Kipling’s ‘ law of the pack ’ and Aristophanes’ 
‘laws of the birds.’ Pindair” echoes Hesiod 
with the compound beasts ‘ unwitting-of-justice.’ 
Mimnermus*® says that the truth (between man 
and roan) is the most just of all things. Later 
Greek ethical feeling generally made truth-telling 
a form of justice rather than an absolute and 
independent virtue.*'’ In LXX ‘ truth ’ in a list of 
virtues is often merely a periphrasis for the reality 
or sincerity of those virtues. 

The idea of justice is especially prominent in 
Solon, the earliest Attic poet. He speaks in almost 
jEschylean metaphor of those who regard not the 
august foundation of Dike.** He n.ssociates the 
doctrine of the late punishment of the wicked with 
the omniscience of silent Dike, who sees and knows 


missing these fancies, we find in Homer Hmj and 
the derivatives Suidfu and SiKaa-rrAXos already used 
of a simple primitive administration of justice by 
a king or a council of elders.* The adjective Slxoios 
occurs fifteen times or more as a broad term of 
ethical approval. We might try to elicit a defini- 
tion by noting its synonyms or associates — 
‘sensible,’ ‘ reasonable,' etc. — and its antonyms — 
‘insolent,’ ‘savage,’ ‘harsh.’® But this would be 
an uncritical pressing of the texts, ‘Just’ and 
‘god-fearing’ are comprehensive categories of all 
virtue or righteousness for the Homeric Odysseus,'® 
as they are for the vTiter of Ac 10” ‘ He that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness (Jikoiovvit;), 
is accepted with him.’ 

In Hesiod's Thcogony, 901 f.. Dike appears with 
the Seasons, Peace, and Eunomia (‘ good order’) as 
daughter of Zeus and Themis.** This seems con- 
scious allegory. And later Greek poets freely 


* Cf. Bep. <42 E, 443 A, with Leslie Stephen, The Science of 
Sthies, London, 1^2, pp. 155, 163, 376, 2S5, 

’ With R. Hirzel, Themis, tsiro, un<J rencanAtes, Lelpzlc, 
IMT, p. ICO, n. 1. 

’ Od. six. III. * D). xix. 43, xL 218, W. 631. 

* Cf. Pindar, (ra;:. 215 (Christ). » Op. cit. p. 94. 

’ Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 517. 

* R. J. Bonner, in Classical Philology, li. (19111 12 ft. 

* For tier) sla ct. Uirzel, p, 130 f. 

*® Od. U. 175 f. ** Cl. ITorls and Days, 256. 


all things, and surelj' overtakes the evil-doer at 
the last.” He prays for wealth — but not unjustly 
gained (a Greek commonplace).” He boasts that he 
has harmonized might and riglit,’* and amuses Flut- 
nreh by the archaic na'ivelt of his saying that the 
sen is the most ‘just’ of things when the winds do 
not vex it.” In such transferences of the moral 

I In Eurip, frag. 223 (Kauck) she is the daughter of Time — a 
transparent allegory ; cf. frags. 305, 659 ; see also Bacchyl. xiv. 


3 212-218, with triumph of Justice ‘in the end*; cf. Plato, 
Bep. 6130. 

3 2259. ; Homer, Od. xix. 1099., /L xvi. SS6; ct. Lv20,Dt2S. 
* 239, 249. * 334. 6 2S0. 

7 ISO ; cf , German Fanstrcchl. and A. O. Pearson, on Soph. 


frag. 977. 

8 277 . 


*322 0. 


1® For the connexion of alSwr and Biko see Hirzel, p. 67, n. 4. 

11 270. *’ 377, 743 ; ct. Hom. jl. xiiL 631. 

13 Frag. 107. *‘358 0, 364 B. ** Frag. 2SS. 

le IVorks and Days, 255 9. and possibly 220. 

*7 Frag. B4 (0). ** A’em. i. 6.3. *» Frag. 8. 

70 See commentators on Plato, Hep. SS9 B, and the nncriticaUy 
used collections of Hirzel, p, 110 9. 

*> Frag. 2 (13). 1. 14. For similar images ct. Pindar, Of. xiiL 6 ; 
rEsch. dg. 3S3, Bumen. 639, 664, Choeph. 646 ; Soph. Antig. 
854 ; Ennp. Hippof. 1172, 

72 Frag, 2 (13), 1. 16 ; cl. frag.12 (4), I. 8. =3 Frag. 12 (4), 1. 7. 

74 Frag. ^(25),L 16; cf. the noble lines of jEschyins, frag. 3Sl. 

73 Frag. 11 (17). Hirzel (p. 172, n. 2) also misapprehends this ; 
cf, Shakespeare, Trtnfuj and Cressida, act i. sc, lit. 1. SS t. : * But 
let the ruffian Boreas once enrage the gentle Thetis.* 
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order to inanimate objects it requires the nicest 
discrimination to distinguish between ‘survivals,’ 
naivetf, and the conscious spiritual allegory of 
Sophocles,* of Platonism, and of Wordsworth’s 
‘ Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong.’ ‘The 
rivers flowinto the sea, bat the sea doesn’t overflow, 
for it isn’tyujf that it should,’ says the speaker in 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 1292. ‘ All things that are 

bom must die,’ said Anaximander,’ ‘pa^ng the 
penalty to one another for the injustice (of individ- 
ual existence !).’ ‘ All things are just in the sight 
of God,’ said Heraclitus,’ ‘ but men conceive some 
things to be unjust and some just.’ And again : 
‘The sun will not pass his bounds, else will the 
Erinyes, the helpers of AIvi;, find him out.' * ‘ Wise 
men tell us,’ B.ays Socrates,’ ‘ that it is love and 
order and sobriety and justice (olraiimra) that 
hold together gods and men and the whole world, 
which is therefore a cosmos — an order, not a licen- 
tious disorder.’ And the kindly e.arth in Virgil’ 
is justisnma tcllus, perhaps because, like the just 
man in Plato,’ she returns a deposit.’ These are 
suggestive passages. But until literary and lin- 
guistic psychologj' has defined their precise inten- 
tions in their context, they cannot ue combined 
in the support of pseudo-scientific theories about 
the origin of the idea of justice. The abstract 
SisaiosivT] seems to occur for the first time in a line 
of Pbocylides, 'In justice is comprehended all 
virtue,’* which Theognis repeats with the added 
pentameter, ‘Every man is good who is just.’'’ 
A theme of endless comnient was Theognis’ distich, 
‘The most beautiful thing is justice, the best is 
health, themostdelightful, to win what one loves.’" 
The conception of the be.auty of justice was 
developed out of the ambiguity of the Greek xaXdr. 
Its culminating expression is Aristotle’s ‘Neither 
the evening star nor the morning star is so admir- 
able’*’ 

Pindar, the student of Hesiod and conservative, 
associates Dike with Ennomia and Eirene, con- 
servators of States, and benign Tranquillity, her 
daughter.*’ The prepositional phrase, Ir SUtf, occurs 
in his vision of judgment to come,** though not in 
the legal and .jEschy lean sense ’ at conint.’ " Pindar 
emphasizes the idea of justice in his praise of 
commercial cities — Corinth and his beloved /Egina, 
that deals fairly uith the stranger. Buskin’s 
‘Tortoise of rEmna’ brings this out fantastically, 
but beautifully.*’ Later writers find texts for the 
justice of the ‘snpcmian’ in A’em. ix. 15, ‘The 
stronger man puts down the former right,’ *’ and 
frav. 169 (151), ‘Custom (law) lord of all things 
makes just the most violent deed.’*’ 

We can only glance at other writers before 
Plato. In /Eschylus Dike, the daughter of Zeus,** 
the embodiment and the accomplishment of the 
moral law, is frequently personified with bold 
metaphor.” The Prometheus raises the theological 
problem of the justice of Zeus who keeps justice in 
his oum hands." The locus classicus for the old 

* Ajar, 663 C. ; cL Eurip. Pharn. 535 ff. 

s H. Diels, Die Fragments der rorsokraiiker, Berlin, 1903, L 0. 

* Frmg. me (Diels). * Frap. 94. 

‘ Piato, Gorgias, 503 A. • Georg, ii. 460. 

r Bep. i. Sol E. ’ Cl. Hirzel, p. ISO, n. 1. 

» Frag. IS. *0 147. 

** 255 ; cf. L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der altsn Grieehen, Berlin, 
1SS2, i. 291, S3S. 

14 BtA. Bis. 11295 repeated by Plotinus, i. 6. 4 ; for the 
justice ot visiting the sins of the fathers on the childr^ and 
other details see art. TFEOOXts, 

*4 Of. xiii. 6, Pj-tA. riiL 1. ** Of. iL 16. Is Chneph. 957. 

15 See OL sdii. 22. where the nee of Se'uir shows the render that 
Pindar was not acquainted with nirzel’s and Miss Harrison's 
ri-id distinctions between CeVir and Jfoj. 

*" ilis-osed by Hirzel, p. S3, n, 2. 

*’ See commentators on Plato, PrvSan. S37D, Gorgiat, 4S4 B, 
iou-i. 6S0B, E90A 
1* SepU 662. Choeph. 949. 

79 SspL 646, Ag. 774. Chneph. 311, 646. 

*1 1S7 ; of. Supfl. 1 67-169. 


superstition that God confounds the righteous with 
the guilty is Sept. 593 ff.* The Agamemnon trilogy 
emphasizes the awfulness of sin, the certainty of 
retribution, the irreraediahility of spilt blood, the 
law that the doer must suffer.’ The Furies, the 
ministers of the older law, claim to be strictly and 
straightly just (evffnJfxaioi).’ But already in the 
Agamemnon we hear of another law, that wisdom 
comes through suffering;’ and in the final symbol- 
ism of the Eumenides the Furies become the 
gracious goddes.ses, and the letter of the old law of 
an eye for an eye is superseded by a law of grace 
and atonement. 

In Sophocles Dike is the avenger,’ the ally of 
the right,’ the assessor of the throne of Zens by 
laws eteme.’ Her eye is as the all-seeing eye of 
God;’ her high throne is a stumbling-block to 
the bold transgressor.* Antigone, in a famous 
passage,” appeals to the unwritten law and the 
Justice who dwells with the gods below against 
Creon’s unrighteous decree. This cannot bi 
pressed, with Hirzel and Miss Harrison, to prove 
any special connexion of Dike with tlie lower 
world,*' The interpretation that Dike equals 
‘ custom ’ in frag. 247 is a characteristic error of 
modem ethnological philology. 

Neither vEschylus nor Sophocles was apparently 
affected by the Sophistic ‘enlightenment.’ The 
Sophists presumably discussed tie origin, natnre, 
and validity of the idea of justice, as of other ideas. 
There is no evidence that any of them worked out 
a serious scientific theory of ethics and justice, as 
is sometimes affirmed by modem critics hostile to 
Plato.** But the nnsettlement of traditional moral 
faith, in conjunction vnth the cynical and Machia- 
vellian politicsof the Peloponnesian War, presented 
to Plato his main problem— the finding of a reasoned 
‘sanction’ for ethics, for justice and righteous- 
ness.*’ From tills point of view Thucydides and 
Euripides are an indispensable introduction to the 
study of Plato. In aaditiou to his dramatic or 
personal exposition of this ethical nihilism, or the 
‘superman’ philosophy of justice," Euripides’ 
scattered sententice about justice could be quoted 
in illustration of nearly every edifj'ing or cynical 
Greek commonplace, and in anticipation of many 
points made by Aristotle and the Stoics.*’ 

Plato.— W'e have already touched on the 
Platonic conception of justice and referred to 
other articles in this work. A more detailed ex- 
position would involve the Platonic philosophy as 
a whole," and its first prerequisite would be the 
removal of the misconception that Plato commits 
fallacies in elementary logic, and is presumably 
unaware of any Aristotelian distinction which it 
does not snit his immediate literary purpose to 
labour uith painful explicitness. The artistic 
design of the Pepuhlic required him to regard 
justice in its subjective aspect as entire righteous- r 
ness, the liarmony, unity, and right functioning in 
divi-'ion of labour of all the ‘parts' or ‘faculties', 
of the soul. *’ But he did this consciously and with 
due recognition of other popular or possible mean- 
ings of the word. And there are few valuable or’ 

* Cf. Shorev on Horace, Odes, iil. ii. 23. 

*CTo-pA, 310-314. sjrirmm,312L ’ 175-lSI. 

’ PearaOTi, on fra^. 107. 9 ; cf. Elestra, 475, 52S, Trash. £07. 

« aid. Ti-r. 274. 7 (Ed. CoL 1332. ’ Frac. 12 . 

’ A ntig. £54 ; cf. above, on Soion. *9 450 62 

** See Jebb's sensible note. 

*’ Cf. F. Diimmler, A kademiha, Giessen, 1SS9, p. 247 ff. ; A. W. 
Benn, The Philosophy of Greece, London, 1£3^ p. 143, and P. 
Shorep's review of ic in the Xew Tort Bation, 20th Julv 1399, 
p.35. 

*5 See artt- PniLOSOfHT (Grech) and Srvirm Boxnr. 

r4 Cf, Phsen. £24 f. with Cicero's comment, de Ofie. iii, 21 ; 
Enrip. tra?. 233 (Nanck). 

*’ Cl. in pirticnlar frags. 603 and 257, on immanent jnstice, and 
frav. lOOn. on jnstice as opposed to lai equity. 

*9 See also art. Plato. 

*" H. Hoffding, Problems of Philosophy, Eng, tr., 27ew Fork, 
1905, p, 169, still prefers this method. 
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valid ideas about legal, ethical, or social justice to 
be found in Aristotle or in later Gneco- Roman 
literature that are not sufficiently indicated some- 
where in the Latos or the Republic. One con- 
firmation of this, for which space is lacking here, 
would be furnished by the still unappreciated ex- 
tent of Cicero’s dependence on Platonic ideas of 
justice in his de OJfioiis, as well as in his de 
Legibus and de Rcpublica. There are few, if any, 
sentences in de Officiin, i. 7 ffi, to which the most 
refined ethical thought of to-day could take ex- 
ception. 

Plato, like the writers of the Bible, Cicero, and 
the English ethical philosophers of the 19th cent., 
was intensely interested in the ultimate ‘ sanction ’ 
of righteousness or justice. This problem is the 
framework of the main discussion in the Gorgias 
and the Republic. 

Aristotle was indifferent or sceptical. As 
Gomperz puts it,* ‘ he does not trouble himself 
about any eudcemonistic foundation.’ Why Gom- 
erz should deem this indifference to what Leslie 
tephen calls • the problem which is at the root of 
all ethical discussion’ an advance beyond Plato’s 
‘artificial reasoning’ is as hard to understand ns 
his statement that ‘ altruism appears for the first 
time in Aristotle’s recognition without circumlocu- 
tion that justice is not directed to the good of the 
agent but to another.’ This is merely the formula 
of Thrasymachns canvassed in tlie first book of the 
Republic.^ The real problem was and is how the 
good of another becomes the good of self, and an 
adequate motive. Aristotle, though not unaware 
of this problem, does not share Plato’s passionate 
interest in its solution as an answer to ethical 
nihilism. 

He is here merely, or at any rate mainly, making 
a logical distinction between self-regarding virtues 
and virtues relative to another. Burnet actually 
renders rpit Irepoy ‘relative,’ as if it were n.’ 
There is still less justification for Gomperz’s state- 
ment that Aristotle’s treatment of justice as a 
principle of equality outs away the ground from 
Plato’s identification of political justice with the 
subordination of one class to another contrary to 
that principle. Equality for Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, and all sober Greek thinkers included 
the ‘ equality of proportion,’ which takes account 
of natural and existing inequalities. 

The technical interpretation of Aristotle’s book 
‘on Justice’* requires an elaborate commentary. 
There are some unsettled problems which cannot 
be apprehended in translations or made intelligible 
to any student who does not bring to them an 
intimate knowledge of Greek idiom and of Platonic 
and Aristotelian terminology. But the gist of the 
matter is quite plain. After recognizing and dis- 
missing the broader sense of justice as fulfilment 
of the entire law, Aristotle develops the more 
specific idea of justice as a kind of equality by the 
use of Plato’s and Isocrates’ ' distinction between 
the ‘arithmetical’ equality of radical democracy 
and the geometrical or proportional equality of 
more conservative thinkers. There are, he says, 
with his eye on the actual life of a Greek city, two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice apportions 
honours, wealth, and other social or political 
‘goods’ in proportion to some assumed claim and 
scale of merit. Contractual justice — the justice of 
relations of obligation whether of contract proper 
or of ex delicto — treats individuals as equal units. 
Whether a ‘ good ’ citizen wrongs a bad, or a bad 

* GtuIc Thinkers. Eng. tr., London and New York, 1901-12, 
iv. 25S. 

- 34S C : cl. S92 B. Pearson rightly rejects the interpret-ations 
that find it in Eurip. Uerae. 1-3. 

* The Ethics etf Aristotle. London, 1904, p. 202, 

* Eth. Etc. V, 

5 Eep. 65SC, Loirs, 707 ; Isoc, iii. 15, vii. 21. 
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a good, this kind of justice aims by award of 
damages, fine, or punishment to reinstate the 
violated equality of rights, ‘between man and 
man,’ as we should phrase it. The emphasis on 
obligations ca: delicto leads Aristotle to designate 
this kind of justice as ‘corrective,’ and the ex- 
tension of this term to the whole domain of con- 
tractual as opposed to distributive justice has 
created some confusion.* But Aristotle’s central 
idea is sound and simple. Modern difficulties are 
due mainly to insufficient scholarship, or to the 
still persisting superstition of Aristotle’s infalli- 
bility. As a matter of fact, though tlie idea is 
sound, neither the terminology, Uie metaphors, 
nor the endeavour to fit it into the scliematic 
definition of virtue as a mean will endure analysis. 
The term ‘ distributive,’ e.g., seems to refer to the 
distribution of spoils or grain to the citizens — 
where, whatever the military or Homeric practice, 
Greek democracy would have demanded arith- 
metical equality with few exceptions. But Aris- 
totle also illustrates it by the distribution of profits 
in a p.artnership of unequal capitals, which is really 
a kind of contractual relationship.® Further con- 
fusion arises from the reference of distributive 
justice to the conflicting claims of different classes 
for predominance of political power in the organic 
constitution of the St.-ite. This conception of the 
problem of justice Aristotle derived from Plato’s 
d^tiifiara toO &pxsiv.^ But we cannot enter into 
these details, or delay to interpret Aristotle’s 
attempt to extend the mathematical analogy to 
the equalities and proportions of economic ex- 
change— a speculation as obscure and presumably 
as fallacious os similar modem endeavours. The 
‘Pythagorean’ or Rhadamanthine justice of re- 
taliation or requital fails, he thinks, in not taking 
due account of persons and proportions. Aristotle 
does not anticipate the theory of the psychological 
origin of the idea of justice in the passion for 
revenge. And, though Greek poetry furnishes 
many illustrations of that natural feeling, and 
though Slinj early and easily takes the meaning 
‘ punishment,’ Greek literature as a whole does not 
support the pretentious generalization that justice 
and punishment are nothing but revenge.* Gom- 
perz* approves Herbert Spencer’s not very intelli- 
gent ridicule of Aristotlas doctrine that justice, 
like the other virtues, is in some sense a mean. 
But Aristotle admits that his formula applies only- 
in the sense that justice (i.e. especially the aci- 
ministration of justice)* tries to hit the mean. 
And his endeavours to show that the ‘equality’ 
■which is justice is also a mean strain language 
no more than any Procrustean system does. 

In pure theory the post-Anstotelian systems 
added little to the ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Epicurean ethics bases itself on the art of 
measuring pleasures set forth in the Protagoras 
and the theory of a social contract expounded by 
Glaucon in the Republic.’’ Animals, being incap- 
able of the social contract, -were ipso facto excluded 
from justice. Man has no obligation to them.* 
The educated Epicureans took these ideas for 
granted, and did not waste time on Platonic 
idealism or Aristotelian refinements. 

■Atqae ipsa utilitas, Ju5ti prope mater et aeqni. . . .> Jura 
Inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est.‘W 


1 Both Gomperz and Burnet would prefer the schoolmen’s 
•directive’ for ’distributive.’ 

2 Eth. Etc. 1131 29, generally misunderstood ; of. Pol. 1230=' 29. 
s Lnios, 690 A, 7141); cl. also Eep. 432 A; Hirzel, p. 162. 

speaks only of this. 

4 Ct. Hirzel, pp. 40, n. 2, 104, 126, 145. . * P. 546. 

8Ct. Plato, Gorgias. 464 B, where StKatotrvyrj is virtually 

ZutaUTtlo). 

7 359 A. 

s So also the Stoics ; see the references in Hirzel, p. 214, n. 2. 
9 Horace, Sat. l. iiL 93. 

*0 lb. Ill ; Cf. Plato, Rep. S60D ; i,a tov tcv oSieetcrSot ^opov. 
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It ■was easier to reaffirm this simple dogma than to 
study Plato’s refutation of it. 

The famous third book of Chrysippns, ‘ On 
Justice,’ is no longer, as in Plutarch’s day, ‘ to be 
found everywhere.’ ‘ The fragments of the older 
Stoics add little to the Platonic and Aristotelian 
theory. Justice, the Stoics taught, is a cardinal 
and ‘ social ’ virtue. It is the •virtue of due dis- 
tribution." It pertains neither to the accuser nor 
to the defendant, but to the judge.’ Among its 
subordinate species are kindliness (xpijirTArijr), 
democratic sociability (tiJitoiruvTjirla), and square 
dealing, or the quality of being easy to deal with 
{eCiiTvraWa^la).* Much of Chrysippns’ discussion 
was captiously critical of his predecessors. He 
repeated Aristotle’s captious censure of the inno- 
cent Platonic rhetoric about injustice to one’s 
self.’ He rebuked Plato for appealing to the theo- 
logical sanction in the closing myth of the 
Republic,^ but maintained against Epicurus that 
justice hecomes impracticable and inconceivable if 
pleasure is the good.’ He rejected the Aristotelian 
qualification of justice by equity for reasons that 
would have appealed to Selden,’ and which were 
anticipated by Aristotle himself.’ But he rein- 
stated equity as a form of kindliness or good- 
fellowship. The influence of Greek, and particu- 
larly Stoic, philosophy upon Roman law has often 
been pointed out, but cannot be studied here. 
The very first sentence of Justinian’s Institutes, 
‘Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas ius 
sunm cuique tribuens,’ reads like a sentence of 
Plato’s Republic stiffened by Stoicism iconstans)!^ 
In later Grseco-Roman literature the somewhat 
pedantic sage of the Stoics became, under the 
joint influence of Platonism and the old Roman 
virtue, an impressive ideal of righteousness — the 
just man made perfect — serving humanity (as 
Hercules), unterrified by the tyrant or the mob (as 
Socrates)," unsubduable in soul (as Cato). 

The subtleties of Neo-Platonism iq.v.) distin- 
mishing the cathartic and the paradigmatic virtues 
do not concern us. Plotinus repeats the definitions 
of the fourth book of the Republic. Justice is the 
minding its own business by every faculty of the 
soul — the willing subordination of lower to higher. 

Instead of thus associating righteousness with 
the theory of justice, we might have studied 
more broadly in ancient literature and life the 
approved tj'pe of man — the good man, the pious 
man, the sabbs sayaBbs, the sage, the kindly or 
popular man." ‘Vir bonus est quis?’ asks the 
citizen in Horace." ‘ Qui consulta patrum, qui 
leges iuraque servat ’ — that is one ideal. ‘ What a 
good kind helpful mau to take pity on ns in this 
crowd 1 ’ exclaim the two Syracusan ladies in 
Theocritus’ realistic idyl (xptjwov Koberlpfioeos 
iebpbs). It is a singular coincidence that Justin 
Martyr " brings together the same two words from 
Lk 6”'- to commend the religion of service and 
mercy to the philosophic emperor : PAto-fle Si Xinjwol 
Kal olKTlppov€s, ws Kcl 6 IlaTijp bp&v xP’)vt6s tsTi Kal 
ohcrlppiev. A history of the words xP'B<r-r6s and 
Xpv’STOTTisin popular and later Stoic usage, strangely 
neglected by Hirzel, would show that this is more 
than a coincidence. We are in presence of a 
different ideal of the good or approved man from 

I De Comm. not. 1070 D. 

® H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 
1903-05, iii. 30, 63, i. 49. 
s Ib. ii!. 64. 4 n. 

® Jb. iii. 70 ; Arist. Eth. Etc. 1138v. 

6 Pint, de Stoic repugn, 1040 All. 

7 Von Amim, iii. 37. 8 Ib. iii. 162. 

s Eth Etc. 1137S 2 ; space fails for a historj’ of the interestinp 
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10 433 E : this stium cuique is frequent in Cicero and later 
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II Horace, Odes, m. iii. 1-4. 

12 Cl. Hirzel, p. 181. 1’ Epist. l. xvi. 41, 
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that implied by the Grteco-Roman theory of justice 
or in the main by the righteousness of the OT. It 
is an ideal in which what Renan calls bonti pre- 
dominates. It is true that the OT ^dahah, 
‘righteousness,’ came to mean largesse or alms, 
and that it is often also a generm synonym of 
virtue or of the qualities that find acceptance with 
God and so justify a man in His sight — the fulfil- 
ment of the law both moral and ceremonial. But 
it also bears in relation to law and social order the 
specific meaning of legal justice between man and 
man. There are even_ texts which warn against 
the perversion of legal justice by pity or sympathy 
for the poor (Ex 23’ ; cf. Lv 19", Dt 1" 15’). This 
idea is foreign to the spirit of the Gospels, and some 
of the chief parables are directly pointed against 
it. St. Paul returns to the justice of the law only 
to show its impracticability. It is impossible to 
fulfil the entire law, ceremonial or moral. In the 
course of justice none of us would see salvation. 
Only the freely bestowed grace of God through 
Jesus Christ can save or justify man. It does not 
belong to this study to examine Matthew Arnold’s 
contention in St. Paul and Protestantism (London, 
1870) that St. Paul’s essential meanings throughout 
are ethical, spiritual, and symbolic. We may 
note only that St. Paul’s word btsaltepa, ‘justifica- 
tion,’ presumably came to him from the LXX, 
which IS peculiarly rich in abstracts in -pa. loosely 
and rhetorically used in vaguer meanings than 
those given to them by the classic poets and 
philosophers of Greece. Coined apparently in the 
age of the Sophists, the sonorous austract bacalaipa, 
a convenient synonym for the awkward t4 Slxom 
c. sren.,' meant at first a claim of right and only 
incidentally a plea of justification.’ Plato and 
Aristotle sometimes use it more precisely for the 
result of just action, as dSlxipm is the result of 
unjust action.’ The LXX employs the word scores 
of times, often in lists of synonyms, such as ‘ my 
commandments, judgments, and dikaiomata.’ 
The meaning ‘plea of justification’ occurs, but 
not frequently or with much technical emphasis. 
Deissmann * says somewhat too absolutely that the 
word in St. Paul means simply ‘acquittal.’ There 
appears no philological necessity for holding St. 
Paul to a mucli more definite or consistent'use of the 
word than we find in the LXX. It would seem, 
then, that the more technical meaning of ‘ jnstifica. 
tion ’ must be collected from our interpretation of 
St. Paul’s theology as a whole. However this may 
be, the entire development of post-classical ethical 
feeling and of early Christian thought made against 
the strict legal conception of justice worked out in 
Greek philosophy and Roman law, and latent in 
the OT ideal of rigid fulfilment of the law. The 
development of modern law and the renewed study 
of the Roman law and the theology of Calvinism 
in part counteracted these tendencies. But to-day 
the literature of widest appeal is anti-legal in 
sentiment. And by invocation of the phrase 
‘ social justice ’ the philosophy of our time strives 
to abolish the distinction between justice and 
benevolence, or justice and equity, and indeed to 
suppress the idea of justice or righteousness alto- 
gether, except as edifying synonyms for the entire 
social or ethical ideal. Whether this is a genuine 
return to the spirit of Jesus or a temporarj- con- 
fusion of thought the future historian of philosophy 
may decide. 

Literatdrb. — See the works mentioned in the footnotes. The 
topic is discussed incidentally in the literature on Aristotle's 
Ethics and Plato's Republic, and in the sy.steius or histories of 
ethics or law in so far as they deal with the idea of justice. 
The subject is treated popularly in W. de Witt Hyde, From 
Epicurus to Christ, New York, 1904, The Fire Great Philoso- 
phies of Life, do. 1911. PAUL SHOREY. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Hindu). — l. Vedic.— 
The conception of righteousness in the liigveda 
finds its expression in the term ptn, the equivalent 
of tlic Avestnn aSa, which denotes primarily the 
cosmic order, and then tlie order of tlie moral law, 
on tlie one hand, and of the performance of the 
sacrifice, on the other. The conception of moral 
order is doubtless Indo-Iranian, and it is a fair 
conclusion from the occurrence of Arta- as the first 
element in names of princes referred to in the Tell- 
ei-Amarna correspondence that the conception 
cannot bo more recent than the 15th cent, n.c., 
and that it was developed before the Vedic Aryans 
entered India. Despite tbe predominantly sacer- 
dotal charncter of the itigveda, it reveals abundant 
evidence of the importance of the conception : the 
gods themselves are not merely bom of the fta — a 
conception in which physical origin may be chiefly 
denoted — but they follow the r^o {fiasap) ; they 
are practisers of the fta {ftdyu) and knowere of it 
{ftajna). The special guardian of the fta is of 
course Varuna, the great guardian of morality, 
who moves about discerning the trath and the un- 
righteousness of mankind {satyanfli janandm) 
and in a curious phrase’ Agni is declared to become 
Varuna when he strives for the pfa. Accordance 
with the r<(i, therefore, becomes the sacrificcr; 
the priest assures Agni that he invokes the gods 
without witchcraft, and oilers his devotion with 
righteonsness.’ Especially characteristic is the 
famous dialogue* in which Yarn! seeks to persuade 
her brother Yama to commit incest with her in 
order to propagate the human race. Y^ama’s reply 
to her pleadings is in ellect that her claims of 
advocating the right would merely lead them into 
unrighteousness of action ; to her assertion that 
their father Tvn?tr had formed them in the womb 
to be husband and wife he replies by an assertion 
of ignorance of the purpose of creation, but an 
assurance of the existence of the law of Mitra and 
Varuna, and of the current view that incest is evil. 
Righteonsness is tlius accordance with general 
opinion, and with this agrees its constant associa- 
tion with tmth [satya] considered os correspon- 
dence with reality. This opinion demands the 
virtues of a simple society — consideration in 
domestic relations, political loyalty, trath in 
friendship, abstention from crimes such ns theft 
and murder, and from women faithfulness in 
wedded life; not unnaturally in hymns closely 
associated with the sacrifice much more stress is 
laid on the merits of liberality than on such manly 
virtues ns courage in war. 

In Iriin speculation on the cognate idea of aSa 
led to the deepening of the moral force of the con- 
ception and the evolution of Zoroastrianism, but 
in India the period of the later SamhitOs and the 
JirShmanns reveals not an advance, but a retrogres- 
sion in moral outlook. Insistence on the ordering 
of the sacrifice has elevated the ritual into a sub- 
stitute for nioralitj' ; the priest who in the Jiigveda 
primarily invokes the gods as a suppliant has 
liccoiiic posse.ssed, through a knowlrage of the 
details of the s,actifice, of the power to compel the 
gods. At the same time he is exempted from 
the moral duty, which is recognized freely in the 
liigrcda, of seeking by his action the good of the 
sacrificcr. It was, indeed, still contended by some 
that the priest was under an obligation to aim 
only at securing the desires of the sacrificcr by 
whom ho was employed, but the Aitareva Bruh- 
mann’ emphatically rejects that doctrine, and 
instead gives minute details of the manner in 
which by his performance of the offering the priest 
may ruin, if ho thinks fit, the sacrificcr in whose 
service he is. Even the heinous crime of the 

t Tit. xiix. S, t X. vUl. S. » TII. ixxir. 8. 
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slaying of a Briihman, which naturally ranks in 
the priestly mind as almost the most de.adly of 
sins, can be expiated, not by repentance on the part 
of the slayer, but by the performance of the horse- 
sacrifice with its accompaniment of the bestowal 
of enormous largesse on the priestly performers.* 
Truth still remains the attribute of' the gods, but 
truth is no longer simple : the gods are par 
excellcriK lovers of what is obscure, and for man 
as opposed to the gods the duty of spc.aking nothing 
but the trath is recognized as imjio.ssible and 
equivalent to enjoining silence. 

The Brdhmanas, textbooks of a priesthood which 
bj- total absorption in meditation on the ritual liad 
lost touch with the realities of life, do not represent 
fairly the development of the conception of duty 
among the people generally. This is given to ns 
far more clearly in the Grhya- and Bhanna-siilras, 
manuals of rules for religious and civil life, which 
reveal in full detail the elaborate structure of 
Indian life ns it had developed from simpler condi- 
tions of the Rigvedic period. Not only are the 
respective rights and duties of the four great 
classes — priests, rulers and warriors, peasants, and 
serfs — clearly laid dowu, though witli such varia- 
tion in detail as is inevitable in works of vnrj’ing 
date and representing diflerent localities, but with- 
in the classes the plan of the diflerent stages of 
life is mapped ont. Among many rules of no 
moral value these treatises inculcate the observance 
of nil the normal laws of simple morality — truth, 
abstention from injury to the persons or property 
of others, charity, hospitality, courage, and devo- 
tion to duty — and threaten those who disregard 
them with pains and penalties in the future life. 
This more normal outlook on morality is shared 
by the Upanisads. The voice of Prajilpati in 
the thunder is interpreted as an order to bo self- 
restrained, charitable, and mercifnl as the fee in 
the great sacrifice of life are enumerated in the 
Chhdndogm Upanisad^ asceticism, liberality, right 
dealing, abstention from injury {ahimsd), and the 
speaking of truth. The Taxttiriya UpatxUad* has 
a list of virtues which includes self-restraint, 
asceticism, tranquillity, truthfulness and right 
dealing, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to wives, 
children, and grandchildren. The prince A^vapati 
Knikeya claims ' that in his realm there is no thief, 
niggard, drunkard, adulterer, or courtesan. 

Not only, however, do the Upanisads recognize 
and adopt current conceptions of morality, but 
they provide for the first time a reasoned basis for 
moral action by the doctrine that a man’s place in 
life is determined by his former deeds — a principle 
which at the same time serves as a rationale of tlie 
rigid class-divisions of Indian society. In_ its 
purest form, associated with the name of Yhjfia- 
vall^a,* the doctrine is rigidly one of rebirth on 
earth after death in a station depending exactly 
on a man’s previous deeds, but alrc.rdy in the 
Upanisads'' tliis idea is blended with the' doctrine 
of reward in heaven or punishment elsewhere ; and 
in this form, with variations in detail, the con- 
ception becomes part of the general Hindu belief. 
But no criterion of righteousness is suggested, 
though among those condemned to an evil fate 
in the Chfidxxdogxia arc cxprcs.sly included the 
murderer of a Briihnian, the defiler of the teacher’s 
wife, the drinker of spirits, the thief of gold, and 
the man who associates with such sinners. The 
reason for the omiasion of any inquiiy into morality 
is the extreme intellectual ism of the Upaxxxpads, 
which arc concerned beyond everything else with 
the determination of the nature of existence, and 
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regard as the highest aim the merger of the in- 
dividual soul in the absolute spirit {brahman), 
which is to he brought about by an act of intel- 
lectual insight. The possession of moral qualities 
is not inconsistent A^-ith the attainment of such 
insight, and the later Vpanisads make a deter- 
mined efibrt to reconcile the claims of ordinary 
life with those of philosophy by the development 
of the ideal of the four dSramas, or stages of life 
through which a member of the three higher classes 
in the community should in theory pass — a youth 
of learning as a brahmacharin, a middle age of 
performance of social obligations as a householder 
(grhastha), a period of asceticism as a dweller in 
the forest {vanaprastha), and a final resort to the 
life of a wandering beggar {sannyasin) who has 
resigned aU connexion with worldly things. This 
scheme, however, is clearly a compromise j the 
necessity of passing through the first two stages, 
and the distinction which it is sought to draw 
between the second two in such texts as tbeJdbdla 
and the A irama Upanisads, are not laid down in the 
older texts, in which there is apparent a tendency 
to contrast the search for the true knowledge with 
all eartlily Interests and to regard the attitude of 
the seeker as essentially one of renunciation of all 
terrestrial concerns. In the KausUaki Upanisad' 
is even enunciated the non-moral doctrine that 
knowledge of Indra, who is declared to be truth, 
prevents retribution for parricide, matricide, the 
slaying even of an embryo, or theft j but this 
doctrine is isolated in the Upanisads. 

2. Post-Vedic. — Though later in its records 
than the Vedic period. Jainism reveals to us a 
form of belief which was evidently widely spread 
in the period of the early Upani^ads, though these 
texts do not adopt it as completely satisfactory. 
The doctrine of Mahavlra in effect appears to have 
been little more than a definite enunciation and 
stereotyping of the principles which were practised 
by those who had concluded that the true happi- 
ness was to be found in renunciation of all eartlily 
attachments. Of the five great vows which form 
the basis of the system the first four forbid the 
taking of life, the speaking of untruth, the taking 
of anything not given, and sexual enjoyment — all 
rules for wmioh lirahmanical parallels and proto- 
types are present ; and even in the fifth, the 
forbidding of any attachment to any worldly 
object, though Mahavlra may have adopted it in 
opposition to the duty of liberality preached by 
the Brdhmanas, there is nothing but a consistent 
carrying out of the principle involved in the first 
four rules. The rationale of the commands is 
clearly the doctrine that the soul is defiled by all 
contact unth the things of the world, and that the 
ideal is to free it from such contagion. In essence 
the doctrine is purely egoistic ; in practice, how- 
ever, it has been found possible to convert the 
Jain tenets into a basis for active philanthropy, 
which can be reconciled with the doctrine of 
Mahavlra by the argument that such philanthropy 
is the most sure method to secure for the soul that 
freedom from misery which it is its essential aim 
to achieve. 

In Brahmanism itself a more successful effort 
is made in the Bhagavad-Gita, to find a positive 
basis for the practice of virtue. In general the 
Mahabhdrata in its popular philosophy leans 
decidedly to the school of renunciation, and incul- 
cates that indifference to the things of the world 
which enables King Janaka to contemplate with 
calm the possibility® of the destruction of his 
capital Mitliila.* But the Gita, amid all the con- 
fusions of its semi-pantheism and its semi-theism, 
remains true to the doctrine that it is essentially 

’ iii. 1. ® Cl. O. Franke, ITZEJI xx. [1906] S52ff. 
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man’s duty to carry out without desire of reward 
the obligations of his station in life, which is 
enunciated by Krsna when he sees Arjuna unwill- 
ing to commence the attack on the host of the 
Kanravas at Kuniksetra. A positive basis for tlie 
performance of duty of a non-egoistio character is 
provided by the doctrine of the unity of the uni- 
verse in the Isvara ; he who sees the I 4 vara ns 
pervading all things cannot be guilty of injury to 
them, for such action would mean injury to 
himself as identical with the Isvara' — a view 
which is not open to Jainism, in which there 
is no bond of unity between one soul and another. 
The good which one does to another, on tlie doc- 
trine of the Gild, is done directly to oneself through 
this community of existence, while Jainism cannot 
recognize such action as valuable without serious 
modification of the essential basis of its renuncia- 
tion of activity. 

Neither the more formal philosophy nor the 
doctrine of faith succeeds in prmnding a more 
satisfactory doctrine of righteousness than tlie 
Gita. To Sankara the ordinary world, and its 
virtues and vices alike, are unreal, and release 
from transmigration is attained not b3’ virtue, but 
by insight into the fundamental unity of tlie soul 
and the brahman. Works cannot produce this 
insight, which exoterically is deemed a gift of the 
Isvara, but which in realitj' cannot be ascribed to 
any cause whatever, as it lies beyond all causal 
conceptions. While, however, Sankara makes it 
clear that works are not the cause, nor the 
necessary preliminary, of enlightenment, he 
readily finds a place for them as serving normally, 
though not essentially, to counteract hindrances 
which might otherwise impede tlie appearance of 
the saving knowledge j and in like manner the 
' observance of the rule of the diramai is a normal 
reouisite for the seeker after truth. The essential 
indifference of morality, however, appears in the 
position of him who has attained in this life the 
consciousness of release {jivanmukta) ; no acts of 
bis after this attainment nave any concern for him, 
for the doctrine of the fruition of action {karman) 
ceases to apply to one so enlightened. The logical 
consequence, that evil deeds may with impunity be 
performed by the enlightened man, is expressly 
recognized by the Vedantasdra of Sadananda, 
which even contemplates® the possibility of the 
jivanmukta resorting to the use of such unclean 
food as a dog might eat. Even in the exoteric 
doctrine works have no great value ; morality and 
worship produce only temporarj' rewards in heaven 
and favourable rebirth on earth, and no attempt is 
made to evolve any principle by which value can 
be ascribed to difi'erent classes of works. Nor is 
any other system more effective in inculcating 
righteousness : the Purva-hlimdmsd develops to its 
logical conclusions the doctrine of the Brdhmanas 
which sees in the sacrifice the only source of future 
gain : the Sdhkhya proposes for its end the purely 
intellectual recognition of tlie distinction of the 
souls from nature ; the Yoga aims at effecting this 
by processes of abstraction which are indifferent to 
morality ; and the interests of the Nydya and 
Vaiiesika are logical and metaphysical. 

As little as the philosophies can the schools of 
bhakti find place for the development of a doctrine 
of morality. Among many dill'erences in detail, 
Vaisnavas and Saivas alike, as well as the minor 
sects, place morality and good works merely 
among the means of cultivating bhakti, and rank 
them no higher than ceremonial observances of all 
kinds : good deeds are inadequate to produce 
bhakti, and similarly the possessor of bhakti is 
removed from other considerations. The logical 
outcome of these doctrines is tlie Tantric ritual, 
• xiii. 27f. ®5 236. 
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in wiiich, in conscious opposition to tho norma! 
standard of morality, the use of meat, involving 
the violation of the rule of ahuiisd, the drinking 
of liquor, and promiscuous sexual intercourse are 
used as means of securing that unity with the 
deity which is the final aim of the sjystem. 

The philosophical systems and the popular 
religions thus set before them the ideals either of 
intellectual insight or of a mystic and ecstatic 
union with the deity, and neither could make any 
regress in developing a theory of morality or in 
istingnishing morality from ceremonial observ- 
ance. Hence the development of customary law, 
as reflected in the numerous Smrtis and Nibandhas, 
reveals no distinction between ritual and morality ; 
the topic of penances is expanded almost without 
limits, but the sins to be expiated are as often 
ritual omissions ns moral defects, and no discrimina- 
tion is even attempted between them — a condition 
of thought natural enough in the Brahmanas, but 
strangely stereotyped in India. Hot only, how- 
ever, had morality to suffer from competition with 
ritual ; the rich and attractive NUi literature, 
which is the source of books of so universal an 
appeal ns the Paiichatatitra and the Hitopadeia, 
often in its rules of conduct enunciates tlie purest 
morality, but places alongside of such precepts, 
without consciousness of incongruity, rules of 
polity and practical expediency of doubtful or not 
rarely of positively immoral character. 

LiTEB^Timr. — For the Tedic period see J. Molr, Orimnal 
Sanskrit Texts, v.s, London, 1SS4 ; H. Zimmer, Altindtsches 
Lehen, Berlin, 1879; A. A, MacdonelL Tedic itpthotogif 
(pGlAP iii. 1). Strassburg, 1897 ; H. Oldenberp, Die Iteligion 
aes Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; M, Bloomfield, The Iteliaion ef the 
Veda, New York and London, 1903; S, Ldvi, La Doctrine du 
saerijtee dans les Brdhinaiyts, Paris, 1893; P. Deussen, The 
Philosophp oj the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1908. For 
Jainism see H. Jacobi, Catno Sdlras, pL I. [SBE xxii.), 
Oxford, 1SS4 ; J. G. Biihler. On the Indian Sect af the Jainas, 
Eag. tr., London, 1903 ; A. B. Latthe, An Introd. to Jainism, 
Bombay, 1905; U. D. Barodia, Hist, arid Literature of Jainism, 
do. 1909; Hirachand Liladhar Jhaveri, The First Pnn- 
cipies of the Jain Philosophy, London, 1910; H. Warren, 
Jainism in JTestsm Garb, Madras, 1912 ; hfrs. S. Stevenson, 
The Ueart of Jainism, London, 1915 ; Jagmandcrlal Jaini, 
Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916, For Hinduism gener. 
ally see E, W. Hopkins, The Beligions of India, London, 
1898 ; A. Barth, Religions of India, Eng, tr., do. I8S2; 
P. Deussen, DasSystemdes Keddnfa.Leipsig, 1883, AUgemeine 
Geseh. der Philosophic, i. iii., do. 1908; r. Max Muller, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1^ ; R. Garbe, Die 
Sdrpkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, tr. of Bhanavad-Gitd, do. 
1905 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, ratyparirm, oaieisin, and ilintrr 
Religious Systems (t=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913. 

A, Berkiedale Kf.ith. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Jewisli). — i. General 
connotations. — The connotation of the term 
‘righteousness ’ (pny and nj-ix) varies with tlie differ- 
ent epochs embraced in the' literature of the Jews. 
To discuss the question of what acts, motives, 
intentions, ceremonies, symbols the Jew desig- 
nated as falling into the category of righteousness, 
or as helping to bring it about, is to pass in review 
a host of cardinal Jewish theological teachings on 
aU kinds of allied themes in all their developments 
and ramifications from the earliest days of the 
OT down to the latest spiritual product of the 
modernist Jew, viz. Liberal Judaism. In the OT 
alone the root pis, counting all its inflexions, 
occurs over 500 times ; and, over such a large space 
of time as the OT covers, it is impossible to assume 
that the term always stood for the same ideas to 
the various successive writers who used It. The 
Mislraaio, Talmudic, and Gaonio branches of 
Jewish literature, although admittedly dealing 
largely with legalistic lore, nevertheless contain a 
considerable element of theological matter — far 
more than the Christian theologian is prone to 
give them credit for ; hence, as is inevitable, the 
terra crops up there with great frequency and 
assumes a new set of meanings in accordance with 
the then prevalent Jewish views on life, death. 


duty, religion, and God. The medireval Jewish 
philosophers, as followers of either Aristotle or 
Plato, aimed at placing the ideal Jew and the ideal 
Judaism in quite a new setting unknown to the 
unpliilosopliical Jew of the earlier periods, and 
righteonsness with them came to assume a new set 
of connotations. In the religious movement which 
arose omong the Polish Jews of the 18th cent., 
and which has existed down to the present day 
under the name of ‘Uasidism,’ the leading eccle- 
si.ostie is invariably called the p’ls {saddil:, ‘ right- 
eous one’ or ‘saint’), and, as one of his chief 
qualities is an ability to work miracles, it is clear 
that further meanings have from time to time been 
imported into tlie term in question. 

2 . In the early Pharisaic and Rabbinic literature. 
—Throughout the whole vast realm of the Kabbin- 
ical literature the ‘righteous’ man, the p'is, is 
judged by one invariable norm— conformity to the 
Tdrah. Righteousness is an uninterrupted series 
of loving and loyal obediences to the mizwCth of the 
Tdrfili. These mizwClh, or ‘ precepts,’ are 613 in 
number, according to the calculation of the Rabbis, 
who held that it should he the aim of every man 
who aspires after righteousness to come as near as 

ossihle to the carrying out of these 613 precepts 

oth in letter and in spirit. The T6r&li was looked 
upon os a divine embodiment on earth. Expres- 
sions like ‘Tfirali,’ ‘God,’ ‘Holy Spirit,’ are often 
used interchangeably in the Talmud and Mislinah. 
To love the T6rah with all one’s heart and to cleave 
to it with all one’s might was tantamount to the 
highest and closest communion with the Deity 
which was possible to the saint. Such was the 
ideally righteous life. This exaltation of the 
T6rali into the apotlieosis of all righteousness is 
already hinted at. in Eo 12”, hut grows more ap- 
parent in much of the Pharisaic literature of pre- 
Talmudio times, notably the book of Jubilees and 
the Psalms of Solomon, Thus, Psalm xiv. of the 
latter work, after alluding to ‘ them who walk in 
righteousness in His commandments,’ ' summarizes 
bj' saying : ‘ He has given ns the Law for our life j 
and the saints of the Lord shall live thereby for 
ever.’ To the minds of the Rabbis the highest 
type of righteousness is that evinced by what they 
called the ^addik (jSmiir (‘complete saint’), the 
class who in T.B. Shabbath, 55n, are styled mehiid- 
dashtm, ‘ sainted ones,’ i.e. ‘ they who fulfil the 
whole T6rah from its first letter (Alipli) to its last 
(T&v).’ The T6rah was the embodiment of J udaism, 
the first and last word in earth and heaven, pos- 
sessing nothing superfluous or unimportant. The 
world was actually called into being tlirough the 
instrumentality ot the TOrSli, and, should the Jew 
ever reach so low a pitch os to lay aside the Tfirfili, 
then will the cosmos be broken up and revert again 
to its primeval state of chaos. 

As has already been hinted, the degree of right- 
eousness possessed by a man is dependent upon, 
and corresponds to, the degree of liis conformity to 
the Tfirfih. The latter situation involves far more 
than a mere theoretic attitude of mind or heart. 
It means much more than verbal or mental assent 
to this or that dogma. It comprehends the whole 
domain of human thought, character, and action. 
Man must not he content with merely following 
out the rigid letter of the law, a ritual holiness 
tied doim to a book. His ideal must be a righteous 
living, which can be brought about only by a long- 
cultivated process of self-sanctification. In the 
Jewish view, man can never he, he can only be- 
come, righteous. To speak of ‘ Pharisaic self- 
righteousness ’ is to falsify the general trend of the 
Rabbinic ethics. Righteousness was a high peak 
which the Jew must, during his whole lifetime, 

I See Syriac version in J. Rendel Harris, The Odei and Ptalms 
of Solomoii^, Cambridge, 1911. 
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patiently and painfully climb. It is an infinite 
task, an endless striving. With each acliievement 
there comes the need for a higlier achievement; 
the summit reached only discloses to tlie eye farther 
summits to be reached and surmounted. With so 
high a standard in view, it is no surprise that the 
Eahbis.as we see from many indications throughout 
the Talmud and Midrfishim, were none too quick to 
accord the title of ‘righteous’ to any but the most 
unquestionably approved. Kighteousness was the 
exception rather than the rule ; hence the mere 
fact of the existence of one righteous man at some 
time or some place might work an unexpected 
salvation for the world. Tints, T.B. Y6ma, 386, 
says ! ‘ One righteous man can ensure the existence 
of the world ’ (based on Pr 10^ ‘ but the righteous 
is an everlasting foundation,’ as well ns on I S 2’ 
‘ He will keep the feet of his saints ’). The same 
Talmudic passage, quoting Gn H ‘And God saw 
the light that it was good,’ says that ‘good ’ refers 
to the righteous man ; and that the meaning is : 
‘God determined to let the world’s light exist by 
reason of the merit of the righteous man who is 
unalloyed good.’* The same rarity of righteous- 
ness, and its incomparable prowess when found, is 
expressed in T.B. Sukkah, 45a : ‘ There are never 
less than 30 righteous men at any given period for 
whose sake the world escapes destruction.’ But 
the world must exist. It is God’s world, and He 
willed it. Only through it can the divine purpose 
‘which rolls through all things’ he realized. 
Hence, with a glaring inconsistency which is often 
so characteristic of Talmudic ethics, the Rabbis 
declare, in a more generous vein, that the reason 
for the continued existence of the world is the fact 
that it is always being replenished by a succession 
of righteous men in every generation. ‘ No sooner 
is one righteous man removed from the world,’ says 
T.B. YSma, 386, ‘than he is succeeded by another 
righteous man as good as he; for thus Scripture 
says: “The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down ” (Eo 1“).’ But there is one supreme pitfall 
on the road to righteousness, one mortal enemy 
ever lying in wait to entrap the would-be right- 
eous man in its snares. This is the yczer ha-ra 
(‘evil impulse’), whose challenge calls forth the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of its would-be 
victim. No righteousness is possible until this 
innate dragging-down impulse in man is subdued 
and scotched. But the genuine man of righteous- 
ness cannot but be the final victor over this wild 
beast within him, seeing that, ns the Rabbis said 
(T.B. l}dgtgah, 15), ‘ God created the evil impulse 
and also its antidote, viz. the Tflrah.’ The right- 
eous man is he who is, par excellence, saturated with 
TOrah and thus possesses within himself the instru- 
ment for dealing the deadly blow to the assailant. 

3. Pauline and Rabbinic views compared. — The 
Christian theologian, reared on the polemics of 
Paul and his bitterly hostile denunciation of the 
T6rah as that through which ‘cometh the know- 
ledge of sin ’ (Ro 3*'), will probably be not a little 
astonished to notice the gulf which yamis between 
these cheery Rabbinic characterizations of the ever- 
open door to the attainment of righteousness and 
the despairing pessimism of the Pauline description 
of the hopeless sinfulness of all flesh, of man’s com- 
plete bondage to sin (which is increased rather 
than decreased by the 'Terali), and hence his utter 
inability ever to execute righteousness — except by 
^uite another method, viz. a warm and living faith 
in Jesus Christ. ‘Fulfil every jot and tittle of the 
Tflrfih,’ say the Rabbis in efi’ect, ‘ and thus you will 
become a saint.’ ‘ No,’ says Paul, ‘ not only is it 
vain and profitless to try to adopt such a course, 
but it is also wrong, because the more loyal you 
are to the T6rah, the worse man do you become.’ 

* See Roshi, ad loc. 


To the Jewish scholar familiar with the theology 
of his own race the whole argumentation of Paul 
about righteousness, law, faith, and grace is as 
unacceptable as it is unintelligible. 

‘No Rabbinic Jew,’ saj-e C. G. llontefiore, ‘could ever have 
accepted the force, or the argument, of that seventh chapter [of 
the Epistle to the Romans]. For it was precisely the Law 
which to his mind enabled him and all others to attain to any 
measure of human goodness’ {Judaitm and St. Paul, p. 103>. 
Or, as another modern writer has said, ‘ That the Torah was not 
such as Paul represented it to be is a statement which is 
true, both positively and negatives. He escribed to It a char- 
acter which it did not possess, and he left out of his description 
features which it did possess, and which were essential to it’ 
(B. Travers llerford, Pharisatsm, p. 194). 

As a matter of fact, one is inclined to endorse 
Montefiore’s view that Paul, living at the time he 
did, could not have been familiar with what is 
generally understood by the Rabbinic position, and 
therefore ought not to be regarded as a responsible 
exponent or critic of it. No Rabbinic Jew was 
ever worried, as Paul was obviously worried, by the 
thought that real righteousness was unattainable 
by him, seeing that the demands of the Law are 
too multifarious to be ever fully met by any one ; 
nor is there any trace in Rabbinic literature of a 
distinction between ‘ righteousness of faith ’ (Ro 4**) 
and righteousness of works. Where there are 
works in the Rabbinic sense, there must be faith, 
seeing that the prime motive to the execution of 
works was the invincible belief in the divine origin 
of the T6rah, which is the revelation of God’s will 
and the means for securing salvation to mankind ; 
and such a belief must presuppose faith in the 
existence of a God, the simple faith such as Abraham 
possessed and which gave him the title to right- 
eousness and a claim to the honour of all men. 
Faith and works together make up, for the Jew, 
the real ns well as the ideal life, the life of right- 
eousness before God. The guide to such a life is 
the TOrSh, whose multifarious precepts the aspirant 
after righteousness has to fulhl botn in letter and 
in spirit, but not in the way in which Paul (either 
consciously or unconsciously) travestied it when he 
spoke of the physical impossibility of any one 
obeying so burdensome a code. For, according to 
Sifre, 133a, ‘even the truly righteous are not wholly 
without blame because they too may have com- 
mitted some minor transgressions Caberoth Mloth).' 
It was the honest striving after ri^iteousness that 
the Rabbis really had in mind. The seeker after 
the realization of the ideal of righteousness must 
resolve to order his life in the way leading to it. 
If he kept himself up to the same unswervingly 
high level, fulfilling the precepts of the TOran 
‘ throngh love and joy of soul’ (T.B. SHtSh, 31a; 
T.B. Snabbath, 886), then this very scheme of life 
was righteousness — no matter what occasional 
minor lapses occurred in between. Even granted 
that the Rabbinic Jew may occasionally have felt 
the pain and pang of the consciousness of a duty 
omitted hero and a duty omitted there, what was 
this in comparison with the inefi'able rapture of 
what the Rabbis termed simhdh shel mizvdh (‘the 
joy of a precept fulfilled’) — a joy which inevitably 
brought in its train other joys of other precepts 
fulfilled, thus making life an unbroken exercise in 
the joyous search after a true union with the 
Divine through a righteously-ordered life ? It is of 
those who have attained this pitch of righteousness 
that T.B. Sukkah, 456, says, ‘They behold the 
Sh'khfnah as in a clear mirror.’ 'They are the 
righteous who, as is said in T.B. B'rdkhCth, Via, 
will in the future life ‘sit with their crowns upon 
their heads, delighting in the splendour of the 
Diidne Presence. ’ To quote a phrase from Lazarus, 
Ethics of Judaism, righteousness is ‘unlimited 
aspiration joined to unlimited capacity to reach 
higher and ever higher stages of achievement’ 
(pt. ii. p. 280). Paul’s haunting dread of the 
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constant danger of an inter%-ening lapse plays no 
part whatsoever in this Eabhinio programme of 
righteousness sought and attained. His picture of 
Rabbinic Judaism is marred by its total ignorance 
of the Rabbinic doctrine of divine grace. The 
effort after righteousness is helped and encouraged 
by heaven, and this because of tlie very fact of 
man’s frailty, because of the very fact that man’s 
liability to err is so well within the divine ken. 
‘Let man but sanctify himself only a little,’ runs 
a favourite Rabbinic belief, 'and then God will 
help him to sanctify himself much.’ As a famous 
Jewish theologian of the 18th cent. {Moses Rayyim 
Luzzatto, 1707-d7) has pnt it : 

*What man has it in himself to do Is to pertevcre In the 
pursuit of the true knowledge of the Divine and in a wisely- 
ordered constancy In holiness of action. God will be hla puide 
on this path which he essays to tread, shedding Hia holiness 
upon him and keeping him holy. In the result, his upn*ard 
striving wilt surely come to fruition by this very fact of his, 
constant clinging to the Highest, seeing that the obstacles 
which nature puts in his way v.'ill be removed by the help and 
support given him from on High, It n*as this that King David 
meant when he said, " No good thing will lie withhold from 
them that walk uprightly^ (Ps 84*1)* (JiUg^Udt iVsAdrfm, 
Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xx^'i.), 

Jewish theology looked upon Jews never ns a 
series of isolated units, but always ns one consoli- 
dated body, a community, a nation, an indirisible 
entity, shot through with one paramount ideal — 
righteousness before God. Hence it follows that a 
life of righteousness on the p.art of the individual 
Jew must always involve consideration for the 
wellbeing of others. Once dissolve the communal 
cohesiveness, and the communal holiness dis- 
appears. It is probably owing to some such con- 
ception as this that the term njjsy, ‘ righteousness,’ 
c.ame, in the Talmud, to mean ‘ charity ’ or ‘ alms- 
giving ’ — a meaning which has remained in popular 
use among the Jews down to the presentday. The 
Qur’fin, it will be remembered, uses a similar word, 
from tile common Semitic root, to denote ‘alms- 

B ’— an undoubted borrowing from Judaism. 

_^iving is righteousness, because thereby does 
Jeiv help Jew to sustain himself and become one 
more servant of God. 

When asked by llnnlua Kufus : * Why docs your God, being 
the lover of the nce<ly, not Himself provide for their support?/ 
R, A^iba replied : * By charity wealth Is to be made a means of 
salvation ; God, the Father of both the rich and the poor, wants 
the one to help the other, and thus to make the world a house- 
hold of love' (T. B. Bdbhd JJathrd, 10a, quoted by K. Kohler 
in JJ? ill, 668», ‘ Charity and Charitable InstUutlons).* 

4 . The sufferings of the righteous ; their destiny; 
their influence on the world. — As one of the corner- 
stones of Rabbinic theology is the doctrine of 
divine retribution — that God rewards those who 
keep His commands and punishes tliose who trans- 
gress them — it is only to be expected that the 
question of why the righteous sulfer sbonld crop 
np \s-ith frequency and find many attempted solu- 
tions. The Rabbis developed no systematic philo- 
sopliy on the subject. ‘Vtarying opinions are ex- 
pressed in the Talmud and Midrashira — opinions 
echoed and shared with very little modification of 
the originals by the mediaeval Jewish theologians 
and philosophers — but these are tentative and ex- 
perimental, invested with no dogmatic binding 
importance. Yet it is true to say that they all 
cluster round one fundamental assumption which 
certainly is a prominent and dominating dogma 
of Rabbinic and later Jewish thought generally, 
viz. the reality of a future life. The present world 
and the world to come are indissolubly linked 
together. They are mansions of one and the same 
house. Death, to the righteous, is merely a passing 
from one life to another ; therefore their sutierings 
in the present life ought really to give_ us no occa- 
sion for surprise or question, because in nil proba- 
bility a joj'ons recompense awaits them m the 
Beyond. Sorrow here will be joy there. Nay, the 


greater their sorrow in the present existence, the 
surer is their abounding happiness in the existence 
which ‘eye hath not seen.’ The righteous must 
sufi'cT here, because suffering is the one portal 
through wliich they are enabled to reach out to the 
final inheritance of heavenly bliss which their good 
works have earned for them. Illustrations of these 
teachings are the following : 

In T.B. pfdtiusMn, 406, R. Eliezer b. Zndok says: ‘To wbat 
may the ril-htcous be likened in this world ? To a tree which 
stands on clean soil but one of whose branches inclines towards 
an unclean spot. Cut the branch away and then the whole tree 
stands upon cleanliness. In the same way, God brings pain to 
the righteous in this world in order that they may inherit the 
world to come, ns it is said, '‘Though thy beginning was small, 
yet thy latter end shall greatly increase '* (Job Si).' The analogy 
between death and the lopping off of one branch of a tree — the 
tree still remaining nractic.ally in Its entirety— is a particularly 
happy one because it so well brings out the idea of the life here 
and tile life hereafter as one continuous unbroken whole. In 
T.B. llorai/dthy 10, R, Nal>man b. Rah flisda discourses thus: 
* What is the meaning of the words in Eccleskistes 8i4 "IDiere 
Is a vanity which is done upon the earth ; that there be fust 
men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work ol the 
wicked; again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the righteous " ? The meaning is this : 
Ecclesiastes wants to tell us that happy are the righteous whose 
reward in this world is like the reward ol the ivicked in the next 
world (f.e. evil). Woo to the wicked whose reward in this world 
Is like the reward of the righteous in the next world (i.e, good),’ 

Another aspect of the same train of theological 
thouglit is presented by tlie many Rabbinic asser- 
tions about the deatblessness of tlie righteous. 

‘The righteous even when dead are called living,* says a 
passage in T.B. RfrdWdfA, I8o ; and the statement is supported 
by a Uibiical text. ‘They are like lost pearls of great price,' 
soys T.B. J/rgiVfdA, 16a, * lost only to their owner. They are 
not really lost, because they e.xist somewhere — and in all their 
original preciousness and beauty.’ All these views ere distinctly 
rairroreu in ch. iii. of the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon. It 
is only ‘in the sight of the unwise’ that ‘they seemed to die,’ 
but in reality * their hope is full of immortality ’ and, * having 
been a little chastised ‘ on this mortal earth, ’ they shall be 
greatly rewarded’ and God will find them ‘ worthy for himself.’ 

Invested with so inimitable a sanctity, it is no 
wonder that the rigliteous should stied a spiritu- 
ality over their surroundings— a spirituality which 
is iielpful and uplifting to others generally. The 
Z6hCir elaborates this theme repeatedly. 

•Come and see what God does on behalf of the righteous, for 
although punishment is divinely decreed upon the world, it is 
held back tor their sake and docs not come,’ runs a Zdharic 
comment (on On 4U). ‘Tlie righteous are the foundation and 
mainstay of the world,' says another ZAhAric passage (on Gn 
41*4). ’'They create peace in heaven and peace on earth and 
thus unite the bride^oom to the bride,* runs a third (on On 
41*4), deeply tinged with erotic mysticism ; whilst a fourth (i6.) 
tells of the great worth of the righteous in so far os they ‘draw 
goodness down from above in omer to do good to us and to all 
the universe,* 

Quite in keeping with these sentiments are the 
Talmudic sayings to the effect that the coming of 
the righteous into the world means an influx of 
light and glory into the world (T.B. Sanhedrin, 
llSn), and that the death of the righteous works 
atonement for tlieir people (T.B. hlo'cd Katan, 
28a; Tanhuma, Ahdrc 7). Glimpses of a 

wide universalist conception of this efficacy of 
righteousness are afforded by the Rabbinic com- 
ment on Is 2G* ‘Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter 
in ’ ; it is not the righteous Israelite that is here 
referred to, but the righteous nation, any people 
among whom righteousness resides {Sifra, ed. I. H. 
Weiss, Vienna, 1862, ch. 13). There is a similar 
comment on the words, ‘This is the gate of the 
Lord ; the righteous shall enter into it’ (Ps 118*’) 
— not priests, Levites, or Israelites, but the right- 
eous, tliough they be non-Jews {Sifra, loc. cit.), 

S- Views of the mediseval Jewish theologians. 
— The host of textbooks and manuals on ethics 
and philosophy produced by the brilliant Jewish 
literary men of the Middle Ages — notably those of 
the Spanish- Jewish school wliich flourished from 
the lOtb to the 16th cent. — all adopt conformity to 
the Tfirah as the norm of righteousness. The in- 
terpretation of righteousness as given by the old 
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Talmudic masters rvas upheld and reiterated by 
those moralists and theologians, with, however, 
many an added variation in obedience to the 
demands of the changed conditions of Jewish life 
ns well as out of a desire to bring the ideal of 
Jewish conduct more and more into line with the 
prevalent philosophy of the day. Typical illustra- 
tions are allbrded by Bahyo ihn Pakudah {who 
flourished at Saragossa in tlio Erst half of the 1 H 1 > 
cent.) and Moses Mnimonides ig.v.). That the 
ideal righteousness was attainable only by an un- 
swerving loyalty to tbe Law was to Bnbya an in- 
contestable truth. But Bnhya, like bis somewhat 
younger contemporary Solomon ibn Gabirol (17.0.), 
was an adherent of tbe Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
and the picture that he gives in his famous work 
[Duties of the Heart) of the roads leading to the 
attainment of righteousness is tinged with many 
an idea borrowed from non-Jewish sources. In 
fine, Bnhya envisaged Rabbinic righteousness from 
the standpoint of the general culture in which he 
was himself steeped. Maimonidcs was an Aris- 
totelian. Rigid dogmatist as ho was in his insist- 
ence upon the old 'lalinudic programme of the real 
and ideal life of righteousness, it is fairly obvious 
to every student of his writings that the picture 
that he had in his mind’s eye of the Jewish saint 
and follower after righteousness was a compound 
of Rabbinism and Hellenism. One has a lurking 
suspicion that Maimonides’ man of righteousness 
would have been a somewhat unintelligible char- 
acter to a Rabbi of the Talmudic epoch. 

6. Hasidic interpretations of righteousness. — In 
the ISth cent, a new religious movement known 
os UasidLsm ('pietism') arose among the Jewish 
masses in Poland — a pantheistic movement in 
which the rustical element in Judaism, the teach- 
ings of the Z6h(ir and the BabbAl.'t genernlly, over- 
shadowed and largely crushed out the ceremonial 
and ritualistic formalism belonging to Rabbinic 
Judaism. The spiritual bend of each l.Iasidic 
community was known ns the Pis, ' righteous one,’ 
whoso claims to the possession of righteousness on 
quite a superlative scale were based upon the 
peculiarly mystical connotation given to the term 
‘ righteousness ’ in the ZChSr. Earth is an exact 
pattern of heaven, and between the ‘upper’ world 
of the Deity and the ‘lower’ world of humanity 
there is a constant and unbroken intercourse. 
This intercourse, in its intonsest sense, can bo 
called into being only by tbe ecstatic prayers of 
the Pis, the man who wields real influence with 
the Divine Source of all life, the man whose 
prayerful ‘righteousness’ enables him to become 
a sort of mediator between God and the ordinary 
folk, bringing down to them from on high not only 
spiritual bliss but also material help, miraculous 
cures from disease, good luck in commerce, family 
joys, and such like. To select for special esteem 
a ‘ man of righteousness,’ and to look upon him os 
a power able to bring heaven down to earth, argues 
a truly noble conception of Judaism’s mission and 
function. But the movement unfortunately carried 
in itself the poison which proved its undoing. The 
desire to reach an ecstatic state of mind in prayer 
came often to be stimulated by artificial me.ans, 
such as the excessive drinking of intoxicating 
liquors. Moreover, the Pis would often seek to 
impose upon the credulity of his public by unjnst 
claims to the possession of latent powers ; and the 
gifts in money and kind which would come to him 
from an adoring clieutfelo could not but exercise 
upon him a demoralizing influence and serve to 
bring the whole institution into disrepute. Still, 
the PIS has survived down to the present day in 
many a Dasidio community in E. Europe. Many 
a one has left behind him an honoured name and 
an honourable record ; and among no sect of the 


; Jews was religion more a matter of life and death 
than among the disciples of this particular branch 
of Jewish mysticism. 

7. In modern Judaism.— In modem times the 
‘orthodox’ follower of Judaism finds his ideal of 
righteousness in n self-adaptation to the standards 
of living and thinking inculcated in the Tdrah os 
interpreted by the great Rabbis of the Talmudic 
ages. Such a self - adaptation grows obviously 
more and more difficult — and hence more and more 
rare — with the flow of time and the consequent 
changes in social and political standards. Modern 
* Reform ’ Judaism and modern ‘ Liberal ’ Judaism 
[q.v.) lay great stress on the vital necessity of 
making every allowance for these inevitable de- 
velopments and changes in the thought and out- 
look of the Jew. The general science and theology 
of to-day ns well ns the dominant critical theories 
i of tho nature and authorship of the Bible obtain 
a large meed of acceptance among these Jewish 
I ‘ modernists,’ thus causing them to make many a 
i breach with the old ‘orthodox 'ideal and materially 
altering their standards of Jewish religious values. 

birttuTcas. — F. Weber, Spitem dtr alttynagogalen patdi- 
(imsc/im Theotogie. Letpr-Ig, 16S0 ; J. Wellhausen, Israetitiscbs 
und jiidische Getchietites, Perlitt^lPOl ; S. Schcchter, Studies 
in Judaism, DiIIadelphtA, IfiOO : K. Smend, Lehrtnich dtr AT 
JteUgiffnsgeschiebtet, Vrelburg f. B., 1600; S. R. Hfrsch, Tht 
Jiinrtren Lttlers e/ JJrn Usiet, tr. B. Dracbmau, New York, 
1890: M. Laz.-trus, The Kthics of Judaism, tr. HenrietU 
Szold, rhlladclphia, 1900-01 ; F. C. Porter, ‘The Yecer Bart,' 
In Yttte Jtiblicnt and Stmitit Studies, New York, 1901 : Morris 
Joseph, J udaifrm as Crefd and Life, London, 1003 ; 1, Elbogen, 
Die Itetigiansansehauunnen dtr Tharisaer, Berlin, 1904; R. 
Travers Herford, Pharisaism, London, 1012 : G. Frierllander, 
Jtabtiinie Philosophy and Ethics, do. 1912; C. G. Montedore, 
Judaism and St, Paul, do. lOU ; E. Benamoregb, JsroE et 
thumaniti, Paris, 1918; JE, t,vv. ‘Bight and Bigliteousocss,' 
•Saul o( Tarsus.’ J. ABELSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Muhammadan). — Ab 
though righteousness— comprising faithfulness to 
one’s pledges, loftiness of character, and sincerity 
towards oneself and otlicrs— was n wide-spread and 
highly esteemed quality among Oriental peoples, 
it docs not occupy a verj' important place in their 
ethics. Indeed, in the schola-stic ethical treatises 
of the Hellenistic and Neo-Platonic school — e.q., 
the fino Persian work of Najlr nl-Din 'TQsi, the 
Akhliigi-Ndpri — we find that righteousness be- 
comes merged in ju-stice, which is divided between 
the idea of the ' tempering ’ of feelings and passions 
80 os to preserve the golden mean between two 
extremes and that of social justice, which belongs 
to political philosophy. On the other hand, in an 
ethical treatise of tlio ascetic type, like the SilstSn 
of Sa’adi, riphteousness is passed over in silence, 
either as a virtue that is too elementary to require 
discussion or as being too cold and uninteresting 
for the sentimental mysticism of the SOfis. Histoir, 
anecdotes, and proverbs, however, as well os the 
stories and appreciations of travellers in the East, 
furnish much information on the subject of right- 
eousness. 

In the Qur’an there are some important passages 
directed against certain disciples wliom Muhammad 
terms ‘ hypocrites.’ These people called themselves 
Musalmans, but were treacherous, and wavered 
between the diflerent parties. Their attitude 
aroused the indignation of the Prophet, and called 
forthsomosayingsofstriking psychological interest. 
He reproaches them for continuing to consort with 
the unfaithful. 

* “ Wo are believers," they say, but when they po aside with 
their derils (the advers-sries ot the I’rophet] they say to them, 
“ We are witli you ; we were but niockin;; these others i "’1 

These are the people who wait to see the turn of 
events. 

‘11 the vlctorj' be yours from God, they say, "W'ere we not 
withyouT*' Audit success goes to the unbelievers, they say to 
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them "Have we not served you against the believers?" . . . 
They’waver between the one and the other, belonging really to 
neither/? 

The Prophet condemns them severely ; 

‘Verily the ht-pocrites are in the lowest depths ol hell-flre, 
and thou shall riot find Jor them a help/ = 

Most of the great personages in Muslim history 
have been men of upright character. Tlie first 
khalifah (lit. ‘successor’ of Muhammad), Ahu 
Bakr, received a surname which sliows liow much 
his uprightness was appreciated and the great 
import-anee tiiat was attaclied to this quality. He 
was c.illed al-siddik, ‘the righteous one,’ ‘the 
upright one,’ ‘the sincere one.’ Celebrities of an 
opposite'character are the e-xception in IslAni. In 
the earliest times we might mention Muawiyyah, 
a clever politician hut a man of crafty disposition ; 
and, in niodeni times, Muhammad 'Ali, who smiled 
on reading hlachiavelli and said, ‘ Is that all ?’ 

The proverbs oiler some good formulas : 

'Truth has abandoned me, and I have no longer a sincere 
friend ’—a lament which recalls those of the Psalma: ‘When 
truth arises it scatters falsehood/^ 

They also contain some subtle psychological 
remarks : 

'The unjust man gives nothing to anyone without getting 
double in return.* * 

The fine collection of anecdotes called the il/irs- 
iairaf contains interesting allusions to sincerity, 
probity, and righteousness : 

•If you say "yes** aboutsomelhing, doit, for the word "yes’* 
constitutes a debt which la obligatory on welPborn souls.* ^ 

This work quotes Aristotle on the merit of telling 
the trutli ; 

‘The finest discourse, according to this philosopher, is that in 
which the orator expresses lumself (rankly, and from which the 
audience receives benefit.’ ® 

At the same time, the author of the Mustatraf 
does not carry the love of justice and truth beyond 
certain limits. There are times when the practical 
spirit gains the ascendancy ; 

* To be Just towards someone who is not Just* may have dis* 
sdranfages. *In this case the unjust measure will be the 
tetter course.' ^ 

And farther on he raises a point in casuistry wirich 
recalls the famous disputes of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists. 

' 2t is said/ he writes, ' that lying is laudable when its aim Is 
to reconcile persons who have quarrelled, and that truth is 
hhmeworthy when it carries prejudice.' 8 

He gives this opinion as interesting, bub takes no 
ride. 

If ^Ye turn to the accounts of historians and 
travellers, we find nuinerons passages in praise of 
the righteousness of Orientals, especially of the 
peasants and nomads. Tins virtue in them is 
connected with the ancient patriarchal traditions. 
Let us give two or three passages at random, 

‘The Arabs,’ A. de Lamartine, 'carried respect for 
hospitality to the point of superstition. Their most irrccondl- 
•hie enemy found shelter, security, and even protection as soon 
•she^cceeded in touching the cord of their tents or the hem 
of their wives’ dress. They were brave, generous, heroic. All 
the virtues, even all the tenderness of chivalry, unknown In 
Europe untiJ later, had passed into their customs from time 
immemorial.’ b 

Baron d'AvrilJO cites the medieval romance of Mnfar** and 
ihe travellers Xlebuhr and Giiarmani, oa the fidelity of the 
Arab Bedawin in the matter of hospitalitj'. In *Jntar a young 
shepherd takes a horseman into his cave to shield him from 
the pursuit of his enemies. These arrive and demand that he 
him up. The shepherd 8aj*s : ' Withdraw forty cubits and 
1 shall make him come out.* He then changes clothes with the 


\ Qnr'nn, iv. 140, 142. 2 Jb. ir. 144. 

* keying, Arahum jrrorerbio, Bonn, 183S-43, iil, lOT. 
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^.4bi/(wtafra/, tr. O. Rat, 2 vols., Paris and Toulon, 1699, iL 
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lartrt BibUograpbie des ceuvrei arabes, Lifige, 1892- 
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man and makes bim flee. The hostile Arabs, recoonizine the 
|tratagem, admire the fidelity ot the shepherd and let him go 

An Englishwoman, Mrs. Hortestet, w'ho has written a very 
interesting account ol her adventures at the time ot the Sepoy 
rebellion, praises the integrity of the JIusalmans of India, and 
relates how her elephant-driver, although himsetl a Musalmin, 
hid her so that she might escape the rebels.1 

Such e.’cauipies might be multiplied indefinitely, 

LiTEitATTOE. — See the works mentioned in the footnotes. ■ 

B. Carra de Vaux. 

RIGORISM. — 1. Early phases. — In its phUo- 
sopliica! sense the terra ‘ rigorism ’ is applied to that 
form of ethical idealism vvhieli rates reason as the 
dominant power of the moral life, to the exclusion 
or suhordmation of the element of sensibility. 
Kigorism is thus the ethics of reason. The roots 
of ri"orism lie far back in early Greek philosophy, 
notably in the naturalistic Cynic and in the tran- 
scendental Stoic schools. By the Stoics especially 
was rigoristic tiieorj' developed. The moral rigour 
of Christianity came to be widely embodied in the 
discipline ana demands of the various monastic 
orders. As thus applied, rigorism stands in oppo- 
sition to laxity, hlonasticism {g.u.), as a system, 
is founded on a profession of rigour. In the East 
Basil the Great did much to promote ascetic strin- 
gency and disciplined monasticism within the 
Church. But, in spite of rigid regulations, Eastern 
laxity in morals grew. In the West the CTcat 
Benedictine system soon came to absorb all the 
monachism of that region. It maintained a rigor- 
ous discipline, hut was more practical and less 
contemplative than the monasticism of the East. 
Ascetic rigour assumed a dualistic view of the 
world (see art. Asceticism [Christian]); matter 
and spirit were to it incompatible. Its fault was 
to rest content witli a negative ideal. The rigours 
of overstrained asceticism olten passed into self- 
indulgence or were attended by spiritual pride 
and fanaticism. The Middle Ages were marked 
by the rigorous poverty of St. Francis and the 
fanatical scourrings of the Flaprellants lg.v.)—a 
strange externalizing of the doctrine of penitence. 
The moral ex-perience of the monastic life came at 
length to be fairly well represented in the ‘ seven 
deadly sins ’ and In the significant presence of the 
moral lassitude, inertness, and discontent which 
were summed up in the word ‘accidie’ (y.r.). 

2. Jansenist asceticism. — Kigorism was applied, 
in the 17th cent., to the Fort Royalists as a byword 
from the outset of their history. They were called 
‘ rigorists ’ because, at the Port Koval des Champs 
establishment, life was very simple and austere, 
and free from the grave laxity which had invaded 
the doistered life. The term ‘ rigorist,’ however, 
came to stand for a Jansenist. Jansenism (g-v.) 
in its piety, which was of an ascetic rigour, stood 
over against the worldly spirit of Molinism (g.u.). 
The increasing hold of Jansenism, and the power 
of the Port Koyal press, led to firm persecuting 
measures against the rigorists. Pascal, says Vol- 
taire, ‘wiis intimately connected with these illus- 
trious and dangerous recluses.’? Pascal (g.r.) 
sought an ethical valuation of his ascetic rigour in 
the strength brought to man through mortifacation 
of his priae and desires, carrying his view, however, 
to an extreme. The Protestant view of mortifica- 
tions was only that of their being a means in the 
warfare against the flesh, hnt not in themselves 
meritorious. The rigorism of Christianity is dis- 
solved in the love which is the fulfilment of the 
law. 

3, The Kantian view. — In modem times rigonsm 
is chiefly associated with Kant {q.v.), who used it 
to denote an ascetic or anti-hedonist view of ethics. 

1 Sarr. 0 / Jirs. EortetUt, an English Lady, in tjit li\dian 
Uviiny of 1857, Persian autograph ed., Teheran, 1857. 

2 de Louix p. S53. 
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The rigorism of Kant, however, was hy no means 
without lapses of momentary character in hedon- 
istic and utilitarian directions. The happiness of 
others could be to him an end which was also a 
duty. But, speaking generally, the rigorism of 
Kant rejected from the outset every hedonistic 
reference as a motive to morality, which_ must 
be free of every eudmmonistio taint or trait {see 
artt. Eudsjiomsm, Hedonism, Utiutapjanism). 
This initial rigorism proved somewhat one-sided 
and extreme, since a certain happiness or satis- 
faction is the natural result of the fulfilment in 
morality of all thehighestinstinctsof man. Great, 
no douht, was the service rendered by the rigorism 
of Kant, in making the moral independent of 
empiric motives of utility and of all e.vtemalities, 
and in basing it on reason, whose demands are 
unconditionally obligatory and universally valid. 
But his conception of reason, however just in this 
connexion, was too abstract and formal, too isolated 
from feeling and desire ; hence it lacked the force 
which should have belonged to it. The basis of 
his rigorism was too narrow and subjective, and 
non-percipient of the concrete character and rela- 
tions of reason. Such an idealism (o.c.) was too 
transcendental, and lacking in vital elements. Its 
merit lay in its form ; its defect was in its content, 
from which sensibility had been quite shut out. 
Hence the Kantian rigorism has had to be trans- 
formed by later idealists, as by Hegel, T. H. Green 
E. Caird, and others, from the standpoint of 
organic connexion. 

DnTRATCKE.— The Histories of Greek Philosophy of A. StBcH 
(Mainz, tSSS), A. H. Ritter (nsmburjr, 1S36-63), E. Zeller 
(Tubingen, 1S56-C*S), W, tViadeiband (Munich, ISIX), J. Bomct 
(I^ndon, 190SX A. W. Benn(do. 1SS2), etc.; E. Caird, Tht 
Ecolittion 0 / Theclo^in (Ae Greek P/iiic^hert^ Glas^w, 1901, 
Tol. U. chs. xvli., XTiii. ; E. V. Arnold, Reman Stoinrm, Catn- 
bridee, tttl; the Church Histories of j. A, W, Keaader (Eng. 
tr., London, 1M0-5S), C. ^ Haffenbach (Leinrig, 1ST0-S7>, C. A. 
Hase (do. 1ST7), W. Moeller (Eng. tr., l/mdon, 1E92-1900X 
J. C. Robertson (do. etc. ; A. Hamaek, Grundrist 

der Do^merigesehiehUt Freiburg, ISS9, 1905,< tr, E K. Mitchell, 
Ovtlines 0 / tht B<tL cf D(?rma, London. 1593; A. Domer. 
Grundriis der Degmengetehickte, Berlin, IS99; \V. Wnndt, 
Ethik^, Stuttgart, 1692, bfc. ii., tr. M. F, Washburn, London, 
1697 ; F. Paulsen, Syttem der Ethik% Berlin, 1691, tr. F. 
Thfll-V, London, ISM ; Voltaire, SxkeU de Xflm'jt jr/v., ch. 
rxxs'il (CSucres eomplUes^ xii. [Paris, 1764] S44-2SO) ; Pascal, 
LeUret proeinexatrs i K. Bomhausen, Die Ethik PafealSt 
Giessen, liX)7 ; I. Kant, Die Reli^cn innerhaib der Grenzen 
der fcfossen rernnaft, Konigsbetg, 1794, and other works; J. 
Lindsay, Etudiet in European Phiioeopho^ Edinburgh, 1909, 

ob.xr. jAstEs Lindsay. 

RIGVEDA. — See LiXERATtriiE (Vedio and 
Classical Sanskrit}. 

RINGS. — SeeREG ALIA, Csarjis and Amulets. 

RITSCHLIANISM.— I. Life of Litscbl.— 
Albrecht Benjamin Kitschl was bom in Berlin in 
1822. He studied theology in Bonn, Halle, and 
Berlin (1839—44). Unsatisfied by the mediating 
theology (Nitzsch, Jluller, Tholuck), he felt the 
influence of Hegel, and, without becoming fully 
a Hegelian, he attached himself to the school of 
Baur. After six weeks’ military service and a 
term at Heidelberg, he went to Tfibingen, where in 
1846 he issued his first writing. Das EvangcUttm 
dfurefous smrf dels hanonischc Evangelium dcs 
Luiejs. His defence of the theory of the depend- 
ence of Luke’s on hfarcion’s Gospel gave great 
^tisfaction to Baur. In IS46 he passed his exam- 
ination as a licentiate in theology at Bonn, and 
soon after became a privatdocent. His monograph 
on the origin of the Old Catholic Church {Die 
Bnistehrmg der althxtholischen Kirche, Bonn, 
iSoQ) showed that he was forsaking his old teacher ; 
and the breach, which took place in 1856, was 
made public in the second edition of this work in 
1857, In 1852 he had become an extraordinary. 


and in 1859 he became an ordinary, professor ; he 
removed to Gottingen in 1S64, where he lectured 
not only on Biblical subjects, but also on do^a- 
tics, ethics, and symbolics. Calls to Strassburg 
and Berlin were refused by him, and he died at 
Gottingen in 1SS9. 

Ritschl’s fame as a theologian rests mainly on 
his book. Dir. ehristlichs Lchre von der Dcchl/erli- 
giing ttnd Vcrsbhnurtg, published at Bonn in three 
vols., 1870-74, 2nd ed. in 1SS2, 3rd in ISSS, 4th in 
1895-1902 (an unaltered reprint of 3rd, cheap ed. 
in 2 vols. in 1910). In the first volume {Eng. tr.. 
Critical Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of Justif ca- 
tion and Becondliation, Edinburgh, 1872) he 
gives the history, in the second the Biblical 
material, and in the third {Eng. tr., TAo CArfition 
Doctrine of Justif cation and Heconciliaiion, Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1900) the conslmctive 
statement. Less noted, hut still valuable, is his 
Gesch. dcs Fietismus, 3 vols., Bonn, I8S0-86. 
Lesser works are his lecture on Christian perfec- 
tion, Uebtr die chrisiliehe Vollkonimenheit, Got- 
tingen, 1874; Unterricht tn der christlichcn Re- 
ligion, Bonn, 1875, a summary, difficult to under- 
stand, of his system {Eng. tr. by A. T. Swing in his 
Theology of Albrecht Ritschl), and Theologit itnd 
jilctapnysih, Bonn, 1881 {a defence of his epistemo- 
logy). "Lectures and essays were collected in two 
volumes {CMammcffc Avfsdtac, Freiburg, 1893-96) 
by his son Otto, who also wrote his Life {Albrecht 
Ritschls Lcbcn, 2 vols., do. 1892-96). 

Only after tliirty years’ activity as a teacher did 
Ritschl begin to gather a school around him in 
1875; and irom ISSl onwards he was exposed to 
the cross-fire of criticism from orthodoxy and 
pietism on the one band, and from liberalism on 
the other. In his treatment of the problem of the 
Old Catholic Church he asserts in opposition to 
Baur the essential unity of tlie attitude of the 
apostles to Christ, the insignificance^ of Jeivish 
CItristianity for, and the dominant influence of 
Gentile Christianity on, the development of Old 
Catholicism. His attitude to pietism is nnsym- 
palhetic ; and yet he succeeds in showing its 
liistorical significance, while maintaining that its 
merits have been exaggerated, and that it did con- 
tain reactionary Catholic elements. Even this 
work has the characteristic excellence that he 
seeks to get to the root of doctrines and institu- 
tions in Ui-ing piety. His influence ns a theologian, 
however, does not rest on these works, hut on his 
discussion of J usi ifeatiemand Reconciliation, which 
contains an exposition of his dogmatic system. 

II. Theology of Ritccha.— E itschrs position 
may he fixed in relation to that of Kant, Hegel, 
and Schleienuacher on the one hand, and to 
physical science and literaiy and historical criti- 
cism on the other. "While he shared Kant’s 
practical tendency, as is shoiiTi in the prominence 
that he gives to tlic Kingdom of God as one of the 
foci of the ellipse to which be compares Christianity, 
he does not accept the subordination of relijflon to 
morality, hut strives to assert its independence. 
His reaction against Hegelianism is seen in his 
rejection of speculative theism, his condemnation of 
the intrusion of philosophy into Christian theology 
in ecclesiastical dogma, 'and his antagonism to 
religious mysticism as a philosophically determined 
type of piety. The emotionalism of mysticism too 
is uncongenial to him ; and, while according n 
I place to emotion in religion, he yet does not follow 
I Schlciermachcr in making feelmg the distinctive 
[ feature of religion, or in eraphasiring dependence 
as its characteristic relation, as he lays stress 
rather on the assertion of personality over against 
nature. By his theory of value-judgments he 
seeks to ward off the intrusion of the principles or 
the methods of science into the realm of religion 
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as ■well as the dominion of philosophy there. Al- 
though trained in the school of JBaur and for a 
time an adherent, he does not fully recognize the 
transforming inflnence on theological method 
which literary and historical criticism exercises 
and cannot hut exercise. In thro-\ving all the 
■sveight that he does on historical revelation, he fails 
to recognize ho'w much its supports in the literary 
records have been exposed to attack by this 
movement. 

Eitschl’s system may be described by four 
characteristics: (1) religious pragmatism, (2) philo- 
sophical agnosticism, (3) historical positivism, and 
(4) moral collectivism ; and, even if -we cannot 
present the whole content of his teaching in the 
discussion of these features, -we shall emphasize 
what is distinctive of it. 

I. Religious pragmatism. — (a) Dejinition of 
rtligxon . — We must first of all examine his deBm- 
tion of religion. He refuses to make it dependent 
on morality or to mix it up with metaphysics, and 
claims for it a realm of its own. He wrote before 
the modern branches of knowledge — religious 
psychology and the comparative study of religions 
—had proved how universal and necessary a func- 
tion of mankind religion is; and doubtless, had 
he been influenced by these disciplines, his defini- 
tion would have been more objective and less sub- 
jective. Unlike Kaftan, who attempts to define 
the common element, Ritschl, on the ground that 
such a definition would be too vague, seeks to 
determine the common tendency in religion, what 
in some religions may be so rudimentary as to be 
scarcely perceptible and can be detected only 
because it is seen more fully developed in other 
religions. 

‘In all religion,’ he saj-s, ‘the endeavour is made with the 
help o( the exalted spiritual power which man adores, to solve 
the contradiction in which man finds himself as a part of the 
natural world, and as a spiritual personality, which makes the 
claim to rule nature.’i 

He recognizes an intellectual factor in religion. 

‘The religious world.view in all its kinds has the aim, that 
man In some degree distinguishes himself in value from the 
appearances which surround him and from the operations of 
nature which press in on him. All religion is interpretation of 
the course of the world in whatever compass it is recognized — 
in the sense that the exalted spiritual powers (or the spiritual 
power) which rule in and over it, maintain or confirm for the 
personal spirit its claims or its independence against the limtta. 
tions by nature or the natural operations of human society.'Z 

As regards this world-view, he is altogether 
pragmatist. 

*It can be shown regarding nil other religions, that the 
knowledge of the world, which is made use of in them, Is not 
constituted theoretically without interest, but according to 
practical objects.* ^ 

This position the most recent thought supports ; 
it is now generally admitted that religion does not 
primarily gratify intellectual curiosity, hut satis- 
fies practical necessity. In it man seeks some good 
for himself, however he conceives it (goods, good- 
ness, God) by aid of the gods (or God). Ritsclil’s 
definition of the good is, however, too limited, and 
accords with a temporary phase rather tlian a 
permanent feature of human thought and life. 

(6) TAc ideal religion . — The tendency of all 
religion is completed in Christianity as the ideal 
religion. 

‘Christianity is tho monotheistic, completely spiritual, and 
^Ical religion, which, on the basis of the life of its Founder as 
lyieeming and as establishing the Kingdom of Ood, consists in 
me freedom of the children of God, includes theimpulseto con- 
duct from the motive of love, the intention of which is the 
moral organization of mankind, and in the filial relation to God 
“ well as In the Ivingdom of God lajs the foundation of 
blessedness.'* 

The ideal more than completes the tendency ; the 
spiritual element of the filial relation to God and 


J RechXftrtiffung iind Fendhnunn^, lii. 1S9, Eng. tr., p. 199. 
‘ Ib.. Eng. tr., p. 17. s /(,. p. iso, Eng. tr., p. 195. 

* Ib. p. 13 f., Eng. tr.. p. 13. 


the ethical element of the motive of love go beyond 
the removal of the contradiction hetsveen man’s 
knowledge of himself as a spiritual pemonality and 
his sense of his dependence on (as part of) nature ; 
and yet, in working out his system, Ritschl gives 
prominence to the consciousness of dominion over 
the world as resulting from the confidence in God’s 
universal providence which the assurance of God’s 
forgiveness of his sins brings to the child of God. 

_ (c) Doctrine of sin . — Whue he represents redemp- 
tion and the Kingdom of God ns the two foci of 
the ellipse of Christianity, in his conception of 
redemption an inadequate estimate of sin and its 
consequences results in an insufficient emphasis on 
the cancelling of the guilt and the deliverance 
from the power of sin ; and accordingly his repre- 
sentation of the Christian salvation does not corre- 
spond ivith avliat has been most distinctive of the 
evangelical type of Christian experience. He 
denies the doctrine of original sin, and regards sin 
as pardonable because due to ignorance ; and yet 
he affirms the reality of guilt as disturbing the 
relation of man to God, and of the sense of guilt 
as the feeling wliicli con-esponds to this fact. The 
standard for the judgment of sin is not a primitive 
perfection of man, or even an absolute law of God, 
but the historical purpose of God, the Kingdom of 
God, of which sin is the contradiction, and to 
■which the totality of tlie sins of mankind may he 
regarded as a rival rule in history. There is no 
present xiTath of God against sin ; it is only a 
future possibility — the resolve of God to end the 
existence of tliose (if any) who finally oppose 
themselves to His Kingdom ; there is, therefore, 
nothing in God con-esponding to man’s fear of His 
judgment or man’s view of the evils of life as God’s 
punishment of sin. God can and does pardon sin, 
so long as it is ignorance — i.e. so long as God’s 
purpose is not finally rejected. 

(a) View of forgiveness . — As is the triew of sin, 
so also is the view of forgiveness. While there is 
no hindrance either in God or in man to forgive- 
ness, God is moved to forgive men — t.e. to restore 
their filial relation with Himself — by His intention 
to establish the ethical community of men, or the 
Kingdom of God on earth. This forgiveness (or 
justification, for Ritschl identifies the two) comes 
to men in the work of Christ as the Founder of the 
Kingdom of God. He maintained His religious 
unity with God througli all tests and trials of it 
even unto death ; and the relation to God, thus 
maintained, He reproduced in His community. 
This common good the individual believer makes 
his own by faith, being dependent both logically 
and historically on the community (to this point 
we must return in dealing with Kitsohl’s moral 
collectivism). Reconciliation, ns the removal of 
man’s distrust and hatred of God, and not as nnj- 
change in God, is consequent on forgiveness or 
justification. The believer has reached the cer- 
tainty of salvation only when, conscious of his 
relation to God in Christ ns justified and reconciled, 
he is also conscious that his relation to the world 
has changed ; and dominion over has taken the 
place of dependence on the world. In his exposi- 
tion of Christian experience Ritschl thus returns 
to his starting-point in the tendency ivhicli he 
finds common to all religions. 

Much had to be rejected which has hitherto been 
regarded as essentially Christian, in order that this 
conception of religion might be consistently main- 
tained throughout the presentation of Christianity. 
One-sided as it is, it can be understood as a rejec- 
tion of and opposition to naturalism, which reducsn 
man to an insignificant result of the cosmic evolu- 
tion, and even as a recoil towards the Kantian 
exaltation of moral personality from an absolute 
idealism, which makes the individual man hut a 
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moment in the erolntion of the Idea or SpiriL As 
the heart makes the theologian, so the theology 
of Eitschl reflects his independent, vigorous, even 
aggressive, personality. 

2 . Philosophical agnosticism. — This religions 
pragmatism — this subordination of cognition to 
conation, of the interpretation of reality to the 
practical purposes of man, the maintenance of his 
own personality despite nature’s challenge — results 
in, and so explains, the second characteristic of 
his theology, riz. its philosophical agnosticism. 

(а) Phenomenalism. — The speculative interest 
must be repressed, and the practical must domin- 
ate. Eitschl cares to know only what he needs to 
know. The attitude is similar to that of Confucius, 
who declined to discuss the subject of spirits or of 
the future life as not immediately useful. An 
indiridual peculiarity here betrays itself as well as 
a reaction from the extremes of Hegelian specnla- 
tion. About Eitschl’s metaphysics (in fact only 
epistemology) we need not concern ourselves, as it 
is really an afterthought, and not the basis of his 
system. His philosophical attitude may be very 
briefly indicated. It is at bottom a phenomenal- 
ism, which, while not denying the reality of the 
noumena, and even asserting that the nonmeua are 
apprehended in the phenomena, refuses, though 
not consistently, to pass from the empirical appre- 
hension (the Vorstellung] to the rational concep- 
tion (the Begriff) of reality. He is ever trying to 
arrest theological inquiry when it passes from the 
phenomenal to the nonmenah Inconsistently he 
deduces the phenomenon, the Kingdom of God, 
from the noumenon, the love of God ; but consist- 
ently he permits theoloCT to discuss only the 
phenomenon, the work of Christ, and tries to stop 
its course before it reaches the noumenon, the 
person of Christ, although, it must be added, not 
quite effectively. 

(б) Spceulalive theism rejected. — Unlike Schleicr- 
macher, in whom mystical and metaphysical ele- 
meats blended, Eitschl throws all the stress on 
the experience of the moral personality. He b 
not less opposed to pantheism than to naturalism 
or materialism ; and over against both he sets a 
definite personal monotheism, which, however, he 
rests on an exclusively religious basis (with an 
inconsistent lapse to a moral argument), rejecting 
entirely speculative theism either as incompetent 
to deal at all with the problem or as offerin" only 
a solution which is irrelevant for Christian faith ; 
for his mind wavered between those opinions re- 
garding the question whether philosophy could 
or could not reach any conception of God. In 
denying the competence of philosophy to reach a 
world-view, he not only had the whole history of 
philoEophv against him, but he could not even 
maintain liis own position consistently, for he did 
attempt philosophically to defend Christian mono- 
theism apainst both pantheism and materialism ; 
and he did seek to show the inadequacy of the 
theistic arguments. His polemic against specula- 
tive theism was carried much farther than his 
purpose to defend the Christian idea of God 
against speculative modifications required, and 
than the truth in the matters in dispute justified. 
Further, he himself, in arguing against Strauss 
for a personal Glod, asserted the rational principle 
in both the cosmological and the teleological 
arguments. 

* A law [Geseiz], ft thin^ posited IGesetztes],’ he Ears, 'points 
bant the understanding to the positin" [s-tarnrfenj'Spliit and 
Wiil, the moral order of the world to a law-girinp (pesetr- 
fehsnden} and parposeInPygnidinc .author.* i 
While in the first edition of his great work Eitschl 
accepted the argument for the existence of God in 
Kant’s Critiguc of Judgment, and maintained that 

t Recht/ertirjung und VertShnuny^, iH. £19, Enf. tr., p, £31. 
Obserre the play on words. 


‘the acceptance of the idea of God is not a practi- 
cal belief, but an act of theoretical knowledge,’’ 
in the third edition he concluded the same argu- 
ment with the contradictory statement : 

‘This acceptance of the idea of God is, as Kant observes, 
practical faith, and not an act of theoretical knowledge.** 

His inconsistency is due to conflicting aims. His- 
trasting philosophy, and desiring to a«sert the sole 
daims of faith, he yet want^ theology to be 
regarded as a science, and not to be ignored by 
philosophy. Refusing the alliance, he tried to 
•ward otf the antagonism of philosophy. 

{c) Theory of valne-judgments . — 'To the state- 
ment just quoted he adds : 

‘ If, accordingly, the correspondence of Christianity with 
reason U hereby proved, it is ahva>*s with the rtserration that 
the knowled^ of God finds ei^ression in another kind of jedj- 
ment than that of the theoretical knowled^re of the world.** 
Here he gives his alternative solution of the 
problem of the relation of philosophy and theology, 
reason and faith. There need be neither alliance 
nor antagonism ; there may be neutrality. Even 
if philosophy and theologr be both competent to 
deal with tne doctrine of God, their conclusions 
need not be put in rivalry or conflict, because due 
to the exercise of difierent mental functions upon 
one object. Thus we come to the well-known, 
but much misunderstood, theory of value-judg- 
ments. 

To meet a common objection, it may be afflrmed 
at the outset that the value-judgment is not less 
true, and is not meant to be taken as less true, 
than the theoretical judgment ; it is just as much 
a jud^ent about reality, and not illmdon, as is 
the other. The distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment Ritschl expresses a.s follows ; 

*2Cow to seek the difference in the ephere of the sabjeet, I 
recall the doable way in which the spirit farther appropriates 
the teosations excited in iL These are determined in the feel- 
lnj9 of pleasure and pain, according to their value for the e?a 
On the other hand, the sensation is in the representation lodged 
in reepeci of its caase, of what kind it is, sind what is Its rela- 
tion to other c»csss.’< 

The first way of regarding an object — its relation 
to, end value for, the self — yields the value-judg- 
meats ; the second — its nature and relations — the 
theoretical judgments, .\s, however, even in 
knowledge there is, and cannot bat be, interest, 
we must distingni.sh between accompanying and 
independent valoe-jadgments. In science we have 
the lormer, in religion the latter. 

•Independent valac-ladgment^ are all perceptions [ZTrit^nnt- 
of moral purposes, or hindrances to such purpxjses 
IZwdrxidrinteiUn}, m so far as they excite moral pleasure or 
pain, especially as they set the wUJ in motion to appropriate 
pood iGiUrr) or to protect itself a^punst what is contrary.* 
Kot only are moral jud^Tsents valne-jadgments; so also are 
relipious. *Rel:;rious knowledge moves in Independent value- 
Judpments, which refer to the position of man in regard to the 
world, and exdte feelings of pleasure or pain, in which be 
either enjoys his domimon over the world accomplished by 
Cod's help, or grievoasly feels the lack of the help of for 
that end.* * 

Religious value-judgments are concerned not 
with indhidual feelings, but with the universal 
relation of man to God as helped by God to gain 
dominion over the world; they are not merely 
subjective os feelings are, but objective — i.c. true 
for all who stand in this relation to God. MTiat 
is true in the theory is that moral and religious 
judgments are conditioned by personal character 
and experience, unlike the theoretical judgments, 
in which methods of reasoning, common to ail 
sound minds, arc applied to data of perception 
apprehended by all sound senses. The pure in 
heart shall see God. If a man will to do the will, 
he shall know’ the doctrine. Although Ritschrs 
unguarded statements of the theory offer some 

* P. 1&2. = P. 214, Eng. tr., p. 224 f. 

* lb. p. 214, Eng. tr,, p. 22.^ 

4 Ih. p- 194, Eng. tr., p. 203 L 

* Ib, p. 195, Eng. tr., p. 205. 
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for God as they are recorded for us ; for he does 
recognize that as pre-existing Christ is a mjstery 
to us, and cannot, therefbre, be in all particulars 
just as He is known in history. What character- 
izes Him as divine, that and that only we may 
suppose to exist eternally in God. This falls short 
but moves in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as speculatively construed, in which stress 
is laid on the necessity of a personal object of the 
love of God. An eternal object of knowledge and 
volition might be ideal ; must not an eternal object 
of love be personal ? And does not Ritschl in the 
statement quoted speak of God’s love as first 
directed to the Son ! The conclusion of the matter 
seems to be that he goes as far in affirming real 
pre-existence as his phenomenalism allows. 

3. Historical positivism. — Rejecting the aid of 
philosojiliy in giving objectivity to the judgments 
of value, Ritschl seeks to escape the subjectivism 
which his theory of knowledge in religion seems to 
involve by his historical positivism. What is 
often forgotten in the criticism of Ritschl is that 
the judgments of value do not give themselves 
their own content ; in them through religious 
appreciation there is intellectual apprehension of 
an objective reality j and that reality is given in a 
historical revelation. 

(а) Attitude, to revelation . — In his attitude to 
historical revelation there are both attachment to, 
and detachment from, his intellectual environment. 
With Hegel he values history in relation to the 
moral and religious life of man, as the 18th cent, 
with its abstract naturalism had failed to do. To 
this his religious pragmatism also led him ; the 
religion which achieves dominion over the world 
must have firm footing in the world. Nevertheless, 
though he was for a time an adherent of the school 
of Baur, and preserved the methodical critical dis- 
cipline of that school, one must admit that his 
treatment of the Scriptures is not always critical ; 
his exegesis is sometimes dogmatic rather than 
historical. Further, he isolates the Christian re- 
ligion and its forerunner, the Hebrew, from the 

eneral movement of man Godward in human 
istory j he is unaffected by the influence of religi- 
ous psychology and tlie comparative study of 
religions, which dominate the reiigious-historical 
school. 

(б) Use of the Scriptures . — Ritschl does not use 
the Bible, as the Protestant scholastics had done, 
as an inspired textbook of theology. His con- 
ception of religion limits his appreciation of re- 
velation ; the divine supply in revelation corre- 
sponds to the human demand in religion. His 
conception of the Kingdom of God, as we shall see, 
is not historical, but dogmatic, and may be taken 
as an instance of how he uses the Scriptures ns the 
basis of his system. The person and work of 
Christ as the Revealer of God, and so the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God — that is his dominating 
interest. But he recognizes the value of the inter- 
pretation of Christ by the primitive community. 
As the Founder of the community. He can be 
understood only as we know what the community, 
in its historical beginnings, thought of Him ; and 
the inquirer must even assume the same relation 
to Him w'ithin the community of his own time. 

‘The full compass of His historical reality one can reach only 
from the faith in Him of the Christian community; and even 
His intention to found the same cannot be understood histori- 
caliy In its completeness If one does not subordinate oneself to 
His Person os a member of that community. ... It would be 
a falsely understood purism if one were to prefer the less de- 
veloped indications of Jesus in this respect to the forms of the 
apostolic representations. Further, one will be justified in not 
levellin" down the most developed forms of the Pauline struc- 
ture of thought, but in maintaining them erect in theological 
use, because they serve the purpose of expressing most dis- 
tinctly the contrast of Christianity and Judaism,* I 

1 Jtechtfertigrivg UTid Verstiknung*. ill, 3, Eng. tr., p. 8. 


Thus the idea of the Kingdom of God is inter- 
preted not at all eschatologically, and not only 
ethically, but soteriologically. The Pauline circle 
of ideas is included in the historical revelation. 
This does not involve, however, that Ritschl sets 
up Paul as an infallible theological authority. 
When he does not agree with Paul, he does not 
hesitate in setting aside his teaching ; an apostolic 
idea is not necessarily a theological rule.* There is 
even something arbitrary in his use of the Scrip- 
tures. A doctrine is true, not beeause it is in the 
Bible, but because it verifies itself experimentally 
and practically. 

(c) Pragmatic view of the Bible. — ^Ritschl does 
I not deal with the apologetic problem of proving 
the value and authority of the Scriptures. He 
writes for and within the Christian community, 
for which the problem does not press for solution. 
With all that is included in Christian evidences he 
does not concern himself. Maintaining as he does 
the independence of religion, it is probable that 
the answer which he would have given to the 
question of the authority of the Scriptures would 
have been that they are the records of the historical 
revelation which meets the religious need of man. 
Here again is pragmatism ; what works as religion 
is true ns revelation. His historical positivism 
explains his antagonism to the two types of religion 
which depreciate history — mysticism and philo- 
sophical theism. The problems that now press on 
us most are those for which he offers no solution 
directly. 

4. Moral collectivism. — ^As a historical revela- 
tion gives the content to the value-judgments (the 
formal principle), so the Kingdom of God gives the 
regulative idea (the material principle, as the doc- 
trine of justification had been at the Reformation). 

(o) The primacy of the doctrine of the Kingdom. 
— It is true that lie speaks of the Kingdom of God 
and redemption as the two foci of Christianity ; 
but there can be no doubt that in reality he sub- 
ordinates the doctrine of redemption to the doctrine 
of the Kingdom as the means to the end on account 
of ‘ the recognized teleological character of Christ- 
ianity.’’ The account which he gives of the re- 
lation in the mind of Christ between the two ideas 
points to such a subordination : 

*Tbe purpose recopnjzed by Cbriit of the universal moral 
Kingdom of God evoked in Him the recognition of and the re- 
solution for the kind of redemption which He accomplished by 
maintaining^ His fidelity to His vocation, and His blessed com- 
munion with Ood In suffering unto death.' ^ 

So also does his speculative deduction of the 
Kingdom of God from the love of God as its neces- 
sary object. Further, in his treatment of sin and 
salvation the conception of the Kingdom of God 
dominates ; he is concerned not witli man’s actual 
condition of sinner, but with his possible destina- 
tion as a citizen of the Kingdom of God. While 
Christian tlieology must be pistobasic, resting on 
personal faith, biuliospheric, getting its contents 
from the Scriptures, and Christocentric, having 
Christ as its standard, it is as the Founder of the 
Kingdom (the King) that He reveals God (the 
Prophet) and redeems man (the Priest). 

(^) The Kingdom defined. — It has already been 
pointed out that Ritschl’s use of the idea of tlie King- 
dom of God is quite unhistorical, as the recent discus- 
sions have shown. In his Unterricht he so defines 
the term as to bring to it as the centre the two foci ; 

'The Kingdom of Ood is the highest good assured by God 
to the community founded by His revelation in Christ ; yet it 
Is regarded as the highest good, only inasmuch as at the same 
time it is reckoned as the moral ideal, for the realization of 
which the members of the community bind themselves to one 
another by a definite mode of reciprocal action.’* 

1 See Rechtfertigung , und Versohnung, iii. 341, Eng. tr., 
p. 359. 

* Ib. p. 9. 3 76. p. 10. 

* Unterricht in der ekristl. Religtcn, p. 3, Eng. tr., p. 174 f. 
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■\Vhile the religious good (justification and re- 
demption) is put m the fore-front, yet tlie second 
clause shows tliat tlio religious good is subordinated 
to the moral ideal. It is quite in accord with 
Bitschl’s religious pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on action rather than thought or feeling, with its 
detachment from philosophy and its attachment 
to history, that his theology should issue in this 
moral collectivism. His allinity is with Kant 
rather tlian Hegel or Schleiermacher ; but ho ad- 
vances beyond I&nt’s individualism to collectivism, 
it is to the community that the religious good of 
justification or redemption belongs, and the indivi- 
dual appropriates the good for himself only as ho 
reckons himself a member of that community and 
within it sets himself, by actions from the motive 
of love, to the realization of its common ideal. If 
redemption is a means towards tlie Kingdom of 
God, Kitschl is quite consistent in maintaining 
that the individual can make this good his own 
only as he enters the community and accepts its 
common tasks. While, of course, he is not think- 
ing of an ecclesiastical organization exclusively, 
he so far identifies Church and Kingdom that it is 
the same communitj’ of believers which as the one 
worships God and as the other acts, in the relations 
of its members, from love, the Church being as it 
were the Kingdom on its knees with hands folded 
in prayer, and the Kingdom the Churcli on its feet 
with the tools for work or weapons for warfare in 
its hands. As identical with the Kingdom, Ilitsclil 
would say of the Church; ‘Extra ecclcsiam nulla 
sains.’- The individual is not forgiven by God’s 
grace, immediate and direct, when he repents and 
believes ; but these isolated acts of justification 
‘are only the temporal appear.anccs of the one 
eternal resolve of justification for mankind for 
Christ’s sake ’ ; 

lor ' there is one Divine predestination according to which out 
ol the totality lC7esamm!massr, total mass] o( the human race 
the totality (CesammtArit, oivanlo total] of the new creation 
will 1 m evoked.' 1 

Kitschl does not in these words teach a restricted 
election, ns he admits that God’s wrath conditions 
God’s love only ns the resolve of God finally to 
extinguish the life of those who ultimately oppose 
themselves to His purpose in the Kingdom ; but 
still it is the community rather than the individual 
that is his interest as a theologian. Further, in 
developing this argument he maintains that God’s 
purpose is realized in nations ratlier than in indi- 
viduals, so that it is in his citizenship and conse- 
quent participation in the nationai religion that 
the individual becomes a member of the Christian 
community ; and that only the historical nations 
of the West seem capable of realizing that purpose. 
This is a trait characteristic of German tiieology, 
which since the days of Luther has identified 
nation and Church, patriotism and piety, in a way 
which recalls the national religion of the OT 
rather than the individualism (already reached 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and, therefore, the uni- 
versalism (presented even in the Deutero-Isaiah) 
of the NT. 

(c) The Koiiravla of the Spirit. — ^We may fully 
recognize the merit of Kitschl in emphasizing 
Christian character and conduct against a mere 
religious dogmatism or emotionalism (orthodoxy 
or pietism) and in giving prominence to the Christ- 
ian community. The NT demands the fruits of 
the Spirit as the test and proof of faith ; and the 
love of the Father through the grace of the 
Son has for Paul its issue in the Koivhivla of the 
Spirit (not the individual possession of a common 
^irit, but the common participation in one Spirit). 
Yet Kitschl is one-sided ; Christian experience as 
the realized relation of God and man has its own 
mtrinsio value, and not merely as the Jfoapis, of 

* lUcht/eriigung untj VertShnung, iU. 123, Eng. tr., p. 128 1 
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which character is the tvtpyeiaf even although 
faith is energetic in love (Gal 5®); and the Father, 
ns Christ has taught us, cares for, seeks, and 
saves each and all of His children. Kitschl’s antag- 
onism both to mysticism and to pietism is due to 
this moral collectivism. 

HI. TaB senooh of Rjtscbl. — Although 
Kitschl had many grateful scholars, it was not rill 
after thirty years’ activity that his school began 
to be formed. It was a fetter of W. Herrmann 
(Jan. 1875) that Kitschl himself regarded ns the 
beginning of a common theological movement. 
Herrmann had not been a student of Kitschl, but 
of Tholuck and Julius Muller (both mediating 
theologians), and yet he confessed that RitSchl’s 
writings had had n decisive influence on his theo- 
logical development.* In 1876 Hamack extended 
liis influence to Leipzig. Schiirer as editor of the 
Theolopisehe Literaturzeitxing in 1876 also made it 
the chief organ of the school, until it came to be 
represented also by the Christliche Welt in 1887, 
and the Zeitschrift fiir Thcologie wid Kirche in 
1891. Prom 1876 appeared the Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kirchengcschichte, of which Kitschl himself was an 
editor and contributor. By the influence of Stade 
there was formed in Giessen, in 1878, a theological 
faculty largely inspired by Kitschl, and including, 
besides Stade, F. Knttenbusch, E. Schiirer, A. 
Harnack, and J. Gottschick. In GBttingen itself 
Kitschl did not enjoy any general popularity ; but 
many of the best students came to him. Although 
his personality impressed those who came into 
contact with him, his influence was exercised 
mainly by his writings, and continued as great 
after liis death as during his life. His theology 
was dominant in Berlin, Marburg, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Jena, and (for a short time) Leipzig. 
Hermann Schultz and J. F. T. Brieger, though 
not his students, associated themselves with 
Kitschl. 'To the first generation of his students, 
besides those that are mentioned above, belong J. 
Kaftan, T. Hiiring, P. Lobstein, and H. H. Wendt ; 
to the second circle of those who had either heard 
Ritsclil himself or been influenced by some of his 
followers belong S. Eck, 0. Kirn, F. W. B. 
Bomemanu, F. A. Loofs, M. W. T. Reischle, P. M. 
Rado, Otto Kitschl, F. 'Tranb, J. Weiss, and even 
Troeltsch, who has, however, since followed other 
paths. By the end of the 19th cent., however, 
divergences of interest and conviction showed 
themselves, and the unity of the school was broken. 
Some of the older Kitschlians, whose interests 
were critical, have gone over to the religious- 
historical school ; others, whose interests were in 
dogmatics, have attached themselves to the modern 
positive school, which seeks, on the one hand, to 
retain the orthodox inheritance, and yet, on the 
other hand, by restatement to n;eet the demands 
of literary and historical criticism. It must be 
admitted then that, while Kitschl has permanently 
enriched theology in his writings, the school which 
was formed by his influence has run but a short 
course. 

I. Features common to all disciples. — Although 
ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Riischl, yet Ids disciples are also so given to assert- 
ing their ind^endence even by criticism of the 
master that Pffeiderer has askeef the question : 

•Do not their opinions now already differ In so many ways 
that it appears perilous to bring them together under a common 
label?' a 

Kevertheless there are several common features : 

*11) The exclusion of meUphvsics from theology ; [2] the 
rejection consequently of speculative theism ; (3] the condemna- 
tion of ecclesiastical dogma ns nn illegitimate mixture of theo- 
logy and metaph3'8ics ; [4] the antagonism shown to religious 
mysticism as a metaphysical tj'pe of piety ; (6] the practical 


I 0. Kitschl, Albrecht Hitschls Leben, il. 267, 
» Die RttschVsche I'heologie^ p. 77. 
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conception of religion; [6] the consequent contrast between 
religious and theoretical knowledge ; [7] the emphasis laid on 
the historical revelation ol God m Christ as opposed to any 
natural revelation ; [8J the use ol the idea ol the kingdom of 
God as the regulative principle ol Christian dogmatics ; [PI the 
tendencj* to limit theological investigation to the contents ol 
the religious consciousness.' i 

Not all the adherents of the school have con- 
cerned themselves with all these features ; some 
were attracted to Ritschl in one way, others in 
another; and yet there is such organic unity in 
Kitschl’s system that we may claim in these 
respects a general agreement. 

2 . Herrmann. — Herrmann has in his Metaphysik 
in der Theologie (Halle, 1876) and in his Die 
Beligion im Verhdltnis zum Welterkennen und zur 
Siltlichkeit (do. 1879) treated with vigour and 
rigour the relation of metaphysics to theology. 
His book, Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott 
(Stuttgart, 1886, “1892, Eng. tr.. The Communion 
of the Christian with God'^, London, 1906), which 
may be described as a religious classic, expresses 
unreservedly, in its critical discussion, the antag- 
onism to religious mysticism, and yet in its 
positive treatment of the relation of the Christian 
to God through Christ it is marked by what many 
would call mysticism ; for it very closely resembles 
what has been called Paul’s faith-mysticism. It 
is true that it coniines ‘ the inner life ’ of Jesus, 
in which the Christian is found of God, to the 
historical representation ; but it is to empty the 
book of meaning to suppose that Herrmann con- 
fines communion with God to the recall, however 
vivid, of the earthly Jesus, and excludes experi- 
ence of the heavenly Christ as a present reality, 
although in the form of ‘the inner life’ of Jesus. 
It is against a metaphysical and a non-historical 
mysticism that Ritschlianism sets itself; but it 
"oes beyond the NT when, as in Ritschl and 
Herrmann (not Kaftan), it excludes the Risen and 
Exalted Lord as the object of knowledge. In the 
same book Herrmann develops the doctrine of 
revelation most fully. Without excluding, and 
ultimately admitting, the Scriptures generally as 
the channel of revelation, he holds that it is in the 
fact of the ‘ inner life ’ of Jesus that God primarily 
reveals Himself to us. His moral and spiritual 
perfection, on the one hand, and His grace to 
sinners, on the other, give us certainty of, and 
confidence towards, God as love. He so lays 
stress on the personal experience of inward trans- 
formation by this ‘inner life’ of Jesus as God’s 
act of revelation that he obscures the truth that 
there is preserved and diffused in the Holy Scrip- 
tures the permanent and universal historical reve- 
lation, as the ever available source of this personal 
experience (see Der Bergriff der Offenbarung, 
Giessen, 1885, Warum bedarf unser Glaube ge- 
sehichtl. Thatsachen?, Halle, 1884). While Ritschl 
oli'ers no proof of the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion, Herrmann answers the question as follows : 

‘There are two objective bases on which the Christian con- 
Bciousness ol communion with God rests. First, the historical 
Sact_ of the person of Jesus. This lact is a part ol our own 
reality. . . . Secondly, the fact that the moral demand lays 
claim to ourselves. . . . God brings it about that the good ceases 
to be a grievous problem lor us, and begins to be the element in 
which we live, . , . Other objective bases there ore not lor the 
truth ol the Christian religion.’a 

There is a warm glow of personal devotion to 
Christ in Herrmann which is somewhat lacking in 
Ritschl himself. He has latterly given more atten- 
tion to the subject of Christian ethics [Rbmisch- 
kathol. und evangel. Sittlichkeit, Marburg, 1900 
[Eng. tr., in Faith and Morals, London, 1904], 
Ethik, Tubingen, 1901, Die sittlichen IVeisungen 
Jesu, Gottingen, 1904). 

3 . Kaftan. — Kaftan, to whom Ritschl was in- 
debted for the term ‘value-judgment,’ often takes 

1 Garvie, The Ritscklian Theology^, p. 231. 

2 Verkehr des Christen mit Gott^, p. SO I., Eng. tr.s, p. 102 1. 


quite an independent course. He admits a mysti- 
I cal element in Christian faith, and objects to the 
narrowing of the term by Ritschl and Herrmann ; 
he insists that ‘ the highest good ol Christianity is the kingdom 
ol God above the world,’ and that consequently ‘ to this religion 
there is accordingly equally essential a mystical side, turned 
away Irom the world, and an ethical side turned towards the 
world.’! 

Kaftan also differs from Ritschl in his defini- 
tion of religion. Instead of describing the common 
tendency, he claims to be able to determine the 
common element — man’s feeling of dissatisfaction 
with this world, and the search for a satisfying 
good, either natural or moral, in or beyond the 
world. On the postulate by the practical reason 
of a highest good he rests his proof of the truth of 
Christianity. In Das JVesen der christl. Religion 
(of which the first edition appeared in 1881) he 
deals with the nature of the Christian relipon ; in 
the companion volume. Die Wahrheit der christl. 
Religion (Basel, 1888, Eng. tr.. The Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1894), he 
otters the proof of its truth : (a) first of all he 
gives a criticism of ecclesiastical dogma in order 
to expose its failure as an apologetic ; ( 6 ) next, 
insisting on the primacy of the practical reason, 
he rejects the traditional speculative method ; (c) 
lastly he offers his own proof. 

(a) 'Only the Christian idea of the kingdom of God as the 
chief good of humanity* answers to the requirements which 
must be made of the true* rational, absolutely valid idea of the 
chief go^.' (^) There has been ‘a special revelation of that 
kingdom of God in history.' (y) As these two postulates of the 
practical reason have been fultllled in the Christian revelation, 
'the reasonableness and the absoluteness of the faith reposed in 
it 'have been prov'ed.2 

As the second stage of the above argument 
shows. Kaftan also attaches importance to the 
historical character of revelation. He has turned 
his attention to the restatement of the Chrbtian 
faith in the new intellectual situation (Glaube und 
Dogma, Bielefeld, 1889, Brauchen wir ein neues 
Dogma!, do. 1890, Zur Dogmatik, Tubingen, 1904; 
specially noteworthy is his Dogmatik, do. 1897). 
As these titles show, he does not accept Hamaok’s 
restriction of the term ‘ dogma.’ What he means 
by it is the intellectual expression of the contents 
in faith. 

4 . Other writers. — Kaftan and Herrmann repre- 
sent the more positive tendency in the Ritschlian 
school, and on many points of doctrine desire to 
come to an understanding with the evangelical 
theology ; still more so Haring. Hamack, whose 
manifold interests and activities as a scholar 
cannot be noted here, represents the more critical 
tendency, and his point of contact with the school 
has already been discussed. So also does Wendt. 
Popular accounts of the theology of the school are 
W. Bomemann, Unterricht im Christentum (Got- 
tingen, 1890), and, although more advanced in its 
critical standpoint than the school as a whole, 
Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig, 
1900, Eng. tr.. What is Christianity!, London, 
1901). Reischle discusses the same problem as 
Harnack in his pamphlet ‘Der Glanbe an Jesus 
Christus und die gescnichtliohe Erforschang seines 
Lebens’lAii/sdfzeiinrf Vortrage,Tuhmgen, 1906) but 
from a more positive standpoint. His Christliche 
Glaubenslehre (Halle, 1902) is a brief summary of 
Cliristiandoctrineof a constructive tendency. He, as 
it wei-e, stretched one hand backward in his helpful 
exposition of the theory of value-judgments in his 
Werturteilc und Glanbensurteile (Halle, 1900), and 
one forward in his critical discussion of the methods 
of the now dominant religious-historical school in 
his Theologie und Religionsgeschichte (Tubingen, 
1904). Ritsohl’s son Otto has also expounded the 

! Das iVesen der christl. Relirtion\ Basel, 38S3, p. 2621. 

2 TAe 3ViifA of the Christian Religion, ii. 325, 383 f. The 
writer has not the German original within reach to give the 
references to it. 
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theory of ralne-jiidgments in his pamphlet Ueber 
Werthurtheile (Freiburg, 1895). Both he and 
Eeisohle have done much to remove misconcep- 
tions and to introduce modilications so as to get 
rid of objections to this characteristic feature of 
the Ritsclilian theology. 

IV. TBE ISFLVEBCE of BITSCBL. — What 
gave Bitschl his influence over so many notable 
scholars and thinkers? His strong personality 
and ids wide learning would not have sufficed, had 
not tiie theological situation given him his oppor- 
tunity. The service which he rendered, according 
to Bade,’ was fivefold : he broke the Hegelian 
yoke : he ended the confusion and compromise of 
the mediating theoloCT; he was more fully the 
exponent of Luther tlian the Neo-Lutherans; he 
was truly a Biblical theologian ; and he had 
regard both to the interests of the Church and to 
the claims of practical life. 

1. The new theological position. — Since his 
influence in his school was dependent to some 
extent on these temporary conditions, the changed 
intellectual situation has necessarily lessened that 
influence, as the differences within the school itself 
show. Three changes may be specially mentioned. 
There has been a philosophical revival — a neo- 
idealism H’hieh takes due account of the progress 
of knowledge. The literary criticism, of which 
Bitschl did not take full account as it existed in 
his own day, has developed into a historical criti- 
cism, against the negative conclusions of which 
Eitschl’s syiitem is not protected, but which, as 
has already been indicated, has affected members 
of his school ; so that those who have not identified 
themselves with the tendency have been compelled 
to offer a defence of their faith against it. Prob- 
ably the greatest contrast between the theological 
position in Bitsohl’s and the present time is due 
to the study which is now given to the religions 
of the world (the history of religions, the psy- 
chology of religion, the comparative study of re- 
ligions). 

2 . Weaknesses of the Ritschlian teaching. — 
Weaknesses in his theology, .apart from its irrele- 
vance to the problems and needs of the hour, have 
been more clearly recognized with the lapse of 
time. The epistemological foundation is not solid 
rock, but shifting sand. His conception of religion 
seems now far too narrow', too much affected by 
‘the personal equation,’ in riew of the extensive 
and varied knowledge which we now have of the 
religious life, especially what we may call its 
enthusiastic aspects, the place and power of 
emotion in it. While he accented the modem 
critical position as regards the Bible, he was not 
thorough in the application of the method, and so 
much of his exegesis now seems arbitrary, even 
dogmatic, imposed on rather than evoked from 
the text._ For those to whom the evangelical type 
of Christianity makes the strongest appeal Ritschl’s 
treatment of sin and salvation must now seem 
quite inadequate. For those to whom the Bible, 
even when studied from the modem standpoint, 
still approves itself the literature of divine revela- 
Won and human redesnption the treatment of the 
Holy Scriptures by Bitschl must often prove dis- 
appointing ; there seems much more to be got out 
of this treasure-house than he has found in it. To 
the mystical type of Christianity Bitschl must be 
an oflence ; and it must be admitted that he does 
not recognize what is true and worthy in mj'sti- 
cism. The speculative type of Christian will not 
be s.atisfied with the essays in speculation that he 
inconsistently made, and will desire such an inter- 
relation of reality as Bitschl even rudely turned 

IS back unon. To the practical type of believer 

. e will make his strongest appeal, although there 
1 EGO iv. 2336. 


are many practical problems of to-day of which he 
betrays no knowledge whatever. 

3- . Bitschl’s merit. — Has his theology then only 
a_ historical interest, and no present value ? So 
vigorous a personality in a masterly way shaping 
a system which, apart from some inconsistencies, 
has an organic unity so lacking in much of the 
theological thought of to-day commands respect. 
In a time when there are so many cross-currents 
in religions thought and life much is to be learned 
from the independence and solidity of his religious 
attitude ; ana against the many challenges of 
religion his assertion of its place and power as 
giving sure footing to the soul is reassuring. This 
appeal to the Christian experience can never lose 
its force. That he rescued theology from its pre- 
carious support in philosophy and discovered for it 
securer foundations in history remains his merit, 
even if historical criticism makes the defence of 
his position more difficult than it ever appeared to 
be to him. From him too theologians may learn 
to construct as they criticize — to advance to new 
positions not by disregarding the thought of the 
past, but by rethinking and, when needful, re- 
•shaping that thought. A theology will bear 
richest fruit for the future which strikes deepest 
root into the past. Here ieaming is the servant 
of insight. Bitschl’s stress on the Christian com- 
munity is not only in harmony with the modem 
conception of society as organic, but is a necessary 
corrective of an individualism within the Christian 
churches which has not yet recognized the signifi- 
cance of that conception. While his representa- 
tion of Christianity as an ellipse with two foci 
may well be forgotten, his inability to maintain it 
is a convincing proof of the need of some one regu- 
lative principle in theology. If modern scholar- 
ship forbids his nnhistoncal use of the term 
‘Kingdom of God,’ some other conception more 
central still must be sought for. Can it not be 
found in the Christian doctrine of God as expressed 
in the apostolic benediction — the love of the 
Father through the grace of the Son in the com- 
munity of the Spirit ? 

4 - British appreciation. — In Britain Bitschlian- 
ism at first had a very hostile reception ; but soon 
the tide turned, and, although the movement 
never gained any popularity, and no prominent 
British tlieologian has avowed himself a disciple 
of Bitschl, the interest has continued and the 
appreciation increased ; it is probable, however, 
that, as in the land of its birth, so here, the influ- 
ence of the school is at an end ; but in the matters 
mentioned above it has made a permanently valu- 
able contribution to Christian thought. 

LiTERATuTiB.— To the works mentioned in the article the 
following books on the movement mar be added ; C. Fabricius, 
Vie in Albrecht IlUschU Theologie von 187U Ws 

I5S9 nach den verschiedenen Aujlagen seiner Hauptxcerke darge- 
stelU und beurteilt, Tiibinjren, 1009 ; J. ThikStter, Varstellung 
und Vextrtheiiung der Theologie Albrecht RiisehYg\ Bonn» 
1S87 ; C. von KSgelgen, Gnindriss der RiUchlschen Do^atOfl, 
Leipzig, 1903; G. Ecke, Die theoL Schule A» Ritschls und die 
evang^. Eirtuie der Gegemcartt Berlin, 1897, i. (specially valu- 
able); J. Wendland, Albrecht Ritschl und seine Schuler, do, 
1S99; W. Herrmann, Ver evang. Glanhe und die Theologie 
Albrecht RiischlSy ilarburg, 1S9C; A. Titius, ‘Albrecht Ritschl 
uud die Gegenwart,’ in SK Ixxxvi. [1913) 64 ff.; F. Katten* 
busch, X^on Sehleiermaeher zti Ritsehl^^ Giessen, 1903; A. 
Hamaclc, ' Ritschl und seine Schu!e,‘ in Jleden und Aufscitze^, 
do. 1999, ii. 346 ff. ; F. Traub, * Ritschls Erkenntnistheorie,’ in 
ZTK liu [1894] 91-129; J. Steinbeck, Das Verhdlln^ von 
Thedogit: und Erkenninistheorie^ Leipzig, 169S; R. Esslin^er, 
Zur Erkenntnistheorie Ritschls, Zurich, 1S91 M. Scheibe, 
Die Bedeutung der XVertiirteile Jiir das religiose Erhennen, 
Halle, 1803 ; H. Liideniann, Das Erkennen uiid die Werturteile, 
Leipzig, 1910; R. Wegener, A. Ritschls Idee des Retches 
Gottes, do. 1897. , ^ , 

■While some of the above works are critical in their attitude, 
the following are hostile; O, Pfleiderer, Die Ritschl'sche 
Theologie, Bruns^\'ick, 1891 : F. H. R. Frank, ^tir Theologxe 
A. Riisiaas^, Leipzig, 1891; C. Stangre, D^ doginaUscU 
Ertran der RUschlschen Theologie nach Julius Kaftan, da 
1900 ;‘F. Nippold, Die theol. EinielschuU im Verhdltniss tt. 
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ftang. Kxrche, Berlin, 1893 (In opposition to this B. Stade. Df 
Reorganitation der theologisehcn Fakultdt zu Giasen, Giessen, 
1894). 

There arc two French books worth mention : H. Schoen, 
Lit Origines historiques de la thiologit de Paris, 1693 ; 

M. Go^el, Herrmann et U pro6ttme religieuz oetuel, 

do< 1905. 

The followinsr books in English are in order of publicatton : 
I_ Stahlin, Kant, Lotzt, and RiUM, tr. D. IV. Simon, 
Edinburgh, 16S9; J- Orr, 2%e Christian View of God and the 
World, do. 1S93; J. Denney, Studies in Theology, new ed., 
London, 1895 ; Orr, The Ilitsehlian Theology and the Kmngrli- 
cal Faith, do. 1897; A. E. Garvie, The Jtitsehlian Theology: 
Critical and Constructive, Edinburgh, 1899, 21902 ; A. T. Swing, 
The Theology of Albrecht Hitschl, New York and London, 1901 ; 
Orr, The Progress of Dogma, London, 1901, Jiitschlianism ; 
Expository and Critical Essays, do. 1903; J. K. Moiley, 
Eitschlianism, do. 1909 ; E. A. Edghili, Faith and Fact A 
Study of Eitschlianism, do. 1910; Garvie, The Christian 
Certainty amid the Slodem Perplexity, do. 1910, chs. viii. and 
XV. ; G. Halliday, Facts and Values : a Study of the Eitschlian 
Method, do. 1914; R. Mackintosh, Albrecht Rilsehl and his 
School, do. 1915. Alfred E. Garvie. 

RITUAL.— See Prayer, Worship. 

RIVER, RIVER -GODS. —See WATER, 

Water-gods. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. — See 
Western Church. 

ROMAN RELIGION.— The religion of the 
Roman people is a very complex subject ; and 
this complexity is mainly due to the extra- 
ordinary development of a small city-State (with 
its oivn religious ideas and organization, and 
composed of families and gentes each practising 
its own simple religious rites) into a great 
Empire, which gradually absorbed all tlie peoples, 
civilized and semi-civilized, lying around the 
basin of the Mediterranean, and which at all 
times was ready to admit the religious ideas and 
cults of foreign peoples, under certain conditions, 
within the circle of its own religious operations. 
It ivill be obvious that, if by the Roman people 
we understand the inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire after its complete development, no 
sufficient account of it can be given in a single 
article ; but, if our subject bo limited to the re- 
ligious ideas and practices of the Roman citizens 
who acquired and governed that Empire down to 
the 2nd cent. A.D. and the age of the Antonines, 
it -will be possible to treat of it with tolerable 
succinctness. Even considered thus, however, it 
must be taken historically, as a growth, for at no 
period of its existence can it be said to be wholly 
free from foreign influences ; and the real native 
ideas of the primitive Romans had, by the time 
when Roman literature begins, either become 
entirely obsolete or survived only in a fossilized 
form, in rites of which the original meaning had 
been completely forgotten. The position of Rome 
at the mouth of the chief river of central Italy, 
and on the west coast, which offers suitable har- 
bours to immigrants, laid the city open at a very 
early period to the invasion of these foreign in- 
fluences ; and we now know that even before the 
8th cent. B.C. this coast was settled by Greeks, 
bringing with them works of art, in which their 
own religion and mythology were depicted. Then 
the Etruscan people, whose origin is still matter of 
doubt, and who were themselves largely indebted 
for their religious ideas both to Greece and to 
Egypt, spread over the same region, and added 
to the confusion. Later a fresh influx of Greek 
rites and deities gained entrance into the city, and 
in many cases transformed the native ones in ways 
which make them extremely difficult to detect ; 
and, finally, the religions of the East began to 
make their appe.arance, and rapidly gained ground 
as the Roman population became less pure in 
descent and less Italian in feeling. 


It will be convenient at once to indicate the 
periods into which, by the common consent of 
inquirers, the history of the Roman religion falls. 
They are four : viz. (I.) from the earliest times (no 
more definite expresrion will serve) down to the 
end of the regal period — an age lasting, wo may 
presume, for several centuries, in which the re- 
ligion was in the main that of the city-State 
proper, answering to theyiw civile in the sphere of 
law, and in fact constituting a part of it ; (II. ) from 
the reign of the last king, Tarquinius Superbus, to 
the war uith Hannibal — a penqd of nearly three 
centuries (507-218 B.C.), in which the increasing 
commercial and political intercourse ivith foreign 
peoples and the spread of the Roman dominion 
in Italy brought in new worships and began to 
cause the neglect of the old ones ; (III.) from the 
Hannibalic war to the age of Augustus, in which 
the same process was continued with ever increas- 
ing strength, while the intellectual awakening 
under the influence of Greek philosophy sapped 
the faith of almost all educated men in the efficacy 
of their cults, and in the very existence of their 
deities ; (IV.) from the age of Augustus to that of 
the Antonines — a period which is marked, on the 
one hand, by a partially successful attempt to 
revive the old cults and, on the other, by the 
introduction of a new one with a wide political 
meaning, viz. the worship of the Emperors. The 
characteristics of these four periods will be traced 
in detail in the course of this article ; but it will 
be necessary first to give some account (a) of the 
sources of information on which we depend for 
our knowledge of the Roman religion, and (6) of 
the principal modern works in which those sources 
have been utilized iritli good results. 

(a) Ancient authorities. — The most important 
evidence that we have of the original charanter 
of the religion of the Roman State is contained 
in the surviring religious calendars, or Fasti, of 
which we have fragments of about thirty, and one 
almost complete. These exist chiefly on stone, 
but for four of them we have to depend on written 
copies of lost originals ; they were edited together 
W Mommsen in vol. i. of the Corpus Jnscriptionum 
Latinarum, and we have the benefit of a revision 
of this edition by the same hand, published in 
1893, with one or two newly found fragments. 
They all date from between 31 B.C. and. A.D. 61, 
and thus represent the calendar as revised by 
Julius Ctesar ; but most fortunately the skeleton 
of the original Republican calendar, first pub- 
lished, according to Roman tradition, in 304 B.C., 
is fully preserved in them, as Mommsen con- 
clusively showed. This skeleton is easily dis- 
tinguished from later additions by the large capital 
letters in which it is inscribed or witten in all the 
fragments that we possess ; it gives the days of the 
month with their religious characteristics as affect- 
ing State business (e.g., F. =fastus, a day on which 
legal business may lawfully be transacted, and 
'S.=nefastus, on which such business is unlawful 
and ill-omened), and the names of the great re- 
ligious festivals which concern the whole State, 
including the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, or days 
of the new moon, the first quarter, and the 
full moon. Excluding the latter, we have the 
names, in a shortened form, of forty-five great 
festivals, from the Equirria on March 14 to the 
festival of the same name on Feb. 27, the last day 
of the old Roman year ; and, thougli it is not in 
every case by any means possible to recover the 
meaning of the name, yet it is obvious that these 
festivals, thus placed by an absolutely certain 
record in their right place both in each month 
and in the year, must be the foundation of all 
scientific study of the religious practices of the 
Roman State, taken together ndth the additions in 
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smaller capitals, which date from the Republican 
pciiod. (For fuller information about the Fasti 
gee Mommsen’s commentary in OIL" i. 28311., 
condensed in Fowler’s Roman Festivals,^ p. 11 IT.) 

This invaluable record would, however, be of 
little use to us, were it not for other evidence of a 
varied character supplied by Roman literature and 
by Greek writers on Roman subjects, to which 
must be added a few additamenta preserved in the 
Fasti themselves, and chiefly in those found at 
Pneneste and in the grove of the Fratres Arvales. 
Two men of real learning, who lived and wrote at 
the end of the Republican period and at the 
beginning of the Empire, would, if we only had 
their works complete, furnish us with an immense 
amount of detail, both on the public religious 
calendar and on the religious life of the family 
and gens at Rome; these are Varro and Verrius 
Flaccns, who, though deeply aflected by ideas in 
reality quite foreign to the Roman religion proper, 
took great pains to investigate the facts and 
the meaning of the ancient rites. Earlier writers 
are of comparatively little use to us, for Roman 
literature began in an age when men were far more 
interested in politics or in Greek philosophy than 
in a religion which was fast losing its meaning ; 
and it was only with the revival of that religion 
imder Augustus that scholars, poets, historians, 
and writers on law began to interest themselves in 
it once more. The works of Varro and Verrius 
have come down to us only in a fragmentary con- 
dition or embedded in the works of later miters, 
such as Servius, Nonius, Gellius, Macrobius, 
Plutarch, and some of the Christian Fathers, 
especially Tertullian and Augustine. Three other 
writers of the Augustan age, whose works are 
more completely preserved, need special mention : 
Livy, who in religious matters, like Varro and 
Verrius, made some use of the books of the 
Pontifices, the sacred archives of the old religion ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was for some 
time in Rome, and occasionally records what he 
saw as well as what he had learnt of Roman 
rites ; and Ovid, whose six books of poetical com- 
mentary on the Fasti contain a great deal that is 
curious and interesting about the festivals from 
January to June, mixed up ivith stories of late 
Greek origin and fanciful explanations which call 
for very cautions criticism. Of inscriptions and 
works of art we have very few until the Empire, 
and the few we have are diiiicult of interpretation ; 
nor is it likely that modem excavation will pro- 
duce anything that wiU throw much light, ex- 
cept indirectly, on the problems with which we 
have to deal. Thus it may fairly be said that at 
every point in the detail of this religion we are 
met by very serious diliiculties, owing not only to 
the fragmentary condition of our authorities, but 
to the difficulty of explaining and piecing together 
what surrives of them (Wissowa, Religion nnd 
Kidtm der Romer, ch. i.). 

(6) Modem research . — Until the 19th cent, very 
little progress had been made in this work of re- 
construction and interpretation ; but the new 
impulse given by Niebulir to the study of early 
Rome produced a long series of valuable re- 
searches, and the names of Hartung, Ambrosch, 
Schwegler, Preller, Marguardt, Jordan, Wissowa, 
and Aust are now familiar to all students of the 
subject. Of these the most important are Mar- 
quardt, who first struck the right note by taking 
the facts of the worsliip of the Romans as the only 
legitimate basis for arriving at any- conclusions as 
to their religious ideas(iJonii«c/iC Staatsvericaltung, 
iii., ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885); Preller, whose 
Romiseke Mythologie (ed. Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83) 
is indispensable, but needs careful handling, in- 
I Hereafter cited as ‘ Fowler * 


asmuch as it is based on a conception of the 
Roman deities as impersonations of natural forces 
which is now generally admitted to be in great 
part misleading ; and Wissotva, whose Religion 
und Kultus der Romer (Munich, 1902 [2nd ed., 
much improved, 1912],* vol. v. pt. 4 of Iwan Muller’s 
Bandbuch der klassischen Allertumsimssenschaft) 
is at present the most complete, and at the same 
time the most cautious, account of the subject 
that we possess, its only considerable defect being 
the author’s unwillingness to recognize the value 
of the tentative efibrts of folklorists and anthro- 
pologists to explain Roman ritual by the com- 
parative method. To these works must be added 
the edition of the Fasti by Mommsen already 
mentioned, and many other valuable contributions 
by the same great scholar made in the course of 
his indefatigable researches into Roman history ; 
Md, lastly, the Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der gricch- 
ischen und romischen Mythologie, ed. Roscher, 
in which the Roman articles, though of varying 
value, taken as a whole, indicate an important 
advance in our knowledge. The new ed. of Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopddie, by Wissowa, has already re- 
handled some of the articles in Roseher’s work. 

We proceed to consider in succession the four 
eriods into which, os has been explained, the 
tate religion may be historically divided. In 
dealing with these, and especially with the first, 
the characteristics of the Roman attitude towards 
the supernatural should be made tolerably plain. 

I. First Period 

(From the earliest times to the end of the 
regal period). 

It has already been said that the Fasti, i.e. the 
skeleton of the oldest religious calendar, must be 
the basis of our inquiry, and that this was first 
published, according to tradition, in the year 304 
B.C. But, just as Domesday Book is a record which 
carries us back for centuries before it was draivn 
up, so with the Fasti, which the Romans them- 
selves attributed to their priest-king Numa, and 
which bear unmistakable internal evidence of a 
very high antiquity. Though no actual date can 
be assigned, it is important to notice two facts 
which indicate the age in which it must have been 
drawn up. (1) The terminus ad quern is the date 
of the building of the Capitoline temple, univer- 
sally attributed to Tarquinius Snperbus, since 
there is no festival in the calendar which has any 
relation to the trias of deities (Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva) which was worshipped there. (2) The 
terminus a quo is the absorption of the (Juirinal 
hill in the limits of the city, for the Quirinalia 
and the cult of (^uirinus on that hill are included in 
the Fasti (see Wissowa**, p. 31). Thus, abandoning 
the doubtful names of legendary kings, we may 
say with confidence that the Fasti came info 
existence, in the form in which we have them, in 
the period of the city which included the Palatine 
and Quirinal hills, vritli the Subura, the Esquiline, 
and part of the Crelian hill. That is, when the 
city-State had grown into the form in which we 
know it, when Roman history may be said to 
begin, the work of religious as well as political 
organization (and the two were at no period wholly 
distinct) had begun ■with a definite catalogue, for 
the use of the religious-political rulers of the 
people, of religious ceremonies which concerned 
the welfare of the State as a whole. 

We have thus gained a firm footing in a definite 
eriod of the development of the Roman city- 
tate; but the Fasti then drawn up do actually 
carry us back still further ; as we might naturally 
expect, we find embodied in them, as organized 
^ Hereafter cited as * Wissowa^,* 
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parts of the -n-orship of the city, cults and rites 
■which heyond all question arose in an age when 
there was no city-State as yet, and which belong 
to the life of the shepherd and the agricolturist. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that the native 
Roman religion had its roots in the mental atti- 
tude of the men of that early age towards the 
powers to whom thev believed themselves indebted 
for the prosperous issne of their labour spent in 
procuring subsistence from crops, flocks, and herds, 
or to whose iU-%vi!I they fancied they owed its 
failure. Almost all genuine Homan ideas of the 
sHjjematnral can be referred to this principle of 
origin, and it nmst be carefully borne in mind 
throuohont the following pages. In order to make 
this clear, a list of the festivals («.e. holy days of 
special religions importance) is here given, in the 
order in which they stood in the oldest calendar, 
beginning ivith March, which was the first month 
of the old Homan year (see Fowler, p. 5, and reff. 
there given) ; 


Mar. U. DsnEaou 

„ 17. AoOSIA, UtlEALU. 

„ 19. QuisqCJTT.CS. 

„ £3. Tcracsmicu, 

April 15. FORBICioia. 

„ 19. CEREALtA. 

,. SI. PARrUA. 

„ 23. VlSAttA. 

„ 25. BOSIOALUu 

„ EL AOOSIA. 

„ 23. hmiivsTEiiai. 

June 9. Vestalia. 

,. 11. Matracu. 

JoJr 5. PorurcoiA. 

•• *®’}’ trCARlA. 

„ ”23. XEmwASiA. 

„ £5. FrRRISALI.A- 

Acg. 17. PORTCSAUA. 

„ 19. VctAHA. 

„ 2L CO.WCAUA. 


Atlg-. 23. VOECA.VAEIA. 

,, 25. OricossiviA. 

,, 27. VOLTCRSAUA. 

Pept 

Oct. IL llEDITRlSAtlA. 
„ 13. roSTTWALIA. 

„ 19. AjEvaCSTRlCK. 

Kov. 

Dec. IL Agoeia. 

„ 15. CossuAtis. 

,, 17, S.rTCnxAEtA. 

„ 19, Oeaua. 

„ 2L DiVAtiA, 

„ 23. L.rr.EETAtU, 

Jan. 9. Acoju. 


” is’f CARiJESTAUA. 
Feb. 15. Lcteecaua. 

„ 17. QriRWAUA. 

21 . Feraua. 

„ 23. Tepausaua. 

„ 21. Hcoirroint. 

„ 27. EeciRRiA. 


Now, though there are in this long list many 
festivals ol which the origin and meaning are 
obscure, yet we can distinctlj; trace in it the 
course of the operations of agriculture, and may 
conclude that those festivals in which this feature 
appears were taken into the State organiration 
from a purely aOTCultural population. Tlius all 
the Apnl festivals have to do with the safety of 
the crops and herds ; at the Fordicidia pregnant 
cows were slaughtered, and the unborn calves tom 
from the womb and burnt by the Virgo vestalis 
maxima, with the object, as the Romans them- 
selves belier-ed (Orid, Fasti, iv. 633), of procuring 
the fertilitj- of the growing com ; the name of the 
Cerealia speaks for itself, though the ancicntritual 
was obscured by later ludi Cerealest the Parilia 
was a survival on the Palatine hill of the ceremony 
of purih'ing (i.e. averting evil from) the sheep, by 
driving them through burning straw, laurel, etc. ; 
and the Robigalia had a kinttred object in avert- 
ing the dreaded mildew {robigo) from the growing 
com. In June the ritual of the Vestalia clearly 
indicates a time when the Vestal virgins, whose 
origin, as we shall see, is to be found in the 
daughters of the agricultural household, cleansed 
the pentes Vestar, the representative of the store- 
house of the State, and made it ready for the 
reception of the grain about to be reaped ; this 
ivorfc was finished on the 15th, which day is 
marked in the ancient calendar by the letters 
Q. St. D. F., i.e. ‘Quando stercus delatnm fas’ 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. 32) ; when the refuse had 
been cleared away, public business, which had 
heen forbidden since the 7th of the month, might 
be resumed. In August we meet with the true 
harvest festivals, after the com had been brought 
home ; for both the Consualia and the Opiconsivia, 
in honour of deities or spirits closely connected 


with each other {consus and eonsiva, from condert, 
‘to store np’), show traces of harvest customs. 
Harvest over, we find few festivals till December, 
when a second Consualia points to an inspection 
of the. stored grain, and is followed by another 
festival of Ops, the deity of the material wealth 
of the: community; between the two comes the 
Saturnalia, which retained throughout Roman 
history the features of a mid -winter rejoicing of 
farm-labourers, in connexion ■u'ith the worship of 
an obscure deity of agriculture who afterwards 
became mixed up with the Greek Cronos. Thus, 
without venturing further here into the difficult 
questions which beset the inquirer into the original 
meaning of other festivals, we have ample evidence 
that the Roman ideas of religion were largely 
influenced by their life as an agricultural people. 
The movable feasts also, and those which were not 
included in the calendar as not undertaken on be- 
half of the State as a whole (Festns, p. 245), point 
in the same direction. In the beginning of January 
we have the Compitalia, a survival in the city of 
the sacrifices made by mstici to Lares at the cross- 
roads when the season of ploughing was over 
(schol. on Persius, iv. 28) ; and the -Ambarvaiia at 
the end of May was in the same way a survival of 
the processional ritual by which the crops were 
purified from hostile influences (see also Fowler 
for probable explanations of other rites — e.p., the 
Argeorum sacra, May 14 or 15, p. Ill fL, and the 
* October-borse,’ p. 241 IT.). 

If the evidence of the most ancient calendar is 
clear as to the agricultural character of the life 
whose religions side it embodies, we next proceed 
to interrogate it as to the nature of the super- 
natural beings who were the objects of worship. 
Here we at once meet •with disappointment. Very 
few of the festival names give us any clear indica- 
tion of a deity^ and, even where deities seem to be 
suggested, they are not those which are familiar to 
ns in Roman literature. The Vestalia, Neptunalia, 
Volcanalia, Saturnalia, Quirinalia, and one or two 
others, do indeed suggest names that we know; 
but of these all but Vesta are in reality e.xtreraely 
obscure as genuine Roman deities. Neptunus, 
Volcanus, and Satumus are familiar names only 
because they became identified in later times ■with 
Greek gods of a polytheistic system ; Qairinns 
seems to be a form of Mars, either an independent 
deity identified with him or an adjectival name 
of hlars which took Eh.-yje eventually as a separate 
entity. The cult of \’esta was so perfectly pre- 
served throughout Roman history that we seem- 
to have no doubt as to her existence as a definite 
deity ; yet the Romans themselves were not agreed 
as to her real nature, and ■we cannot safely dis- 
tinguish her as a deity from the sacred fire itself 
which was the chief oljject of her cult. Again, it 
is easy to say that the Cerealia in April were in 
honour of Ceres ; but a very little investigation 
will dispel all possibility of discovering under this 
name any clearly conceived goddess of the type to 
which we are accustomed, e.g., in the Greck’forms 
of religion (see art. ‘ Ceres,’ in Roseher ; Vissovva*, 
pp. 19'2f., 297 ff.). The Robigalia of April 25 was 
supposed to be the festival of a god Hobigus, and 
a note in the Prtenestine fragment of calendar, 
almost certainly from the hand of Verriim Flaccus 
(cf. CIL-i. 335), runs: ‘Feri.-e Kobigo via Claudia 
ad milliarium v ne robigo frumentis noceat’; yet 
it is impossible to be sure that, ■when the calendar 
■was first drawn np, many centuries before Verrius’ 
note was written, Bohigus as a god was clearly 
distinguished from robigo, the mildew on the com. 
So with the Terminafia in February : terminus 
was a boundary-stone between two properties, and 
we have explicit accounts of the ritual used in 
fixing the stone, which bears the mark of a high 
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antiquity, yet does not indicate any clear concep- 
tion of such a deity as became associated with 
Jupiter in the legend of the Capitoline temple 
(Fowler, p. 324fr.). Once more, the Lupercalia, 
which became famous owin^ to a well-known event 
in the life of Julius Cresar, is generally believed to 
have been in honour of Faunas ; but the Romans 
themselves were not agreed on the point ; and it 
is extremely doubtful whether in this case, as in 
others, we need to associate the rites with the 
name of any deity at all. Lastly, it will be 
noticed that the names of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
the great trias of the Capitoline worship of later 
times, ns also those of hlars and Janus, are not 
indicated in the names of the festivals ; and it is 
only from the additions made to the calendar 
under the Republic, and from Roman literature, 
that we leam that the Kalends of each month 
were sacred to Juno and the Ides to Jupiter, that 
the rites of March and of the 'October-horse’ had 
some special connexion with Mars, and that at 
the Agonia (which is probably an ancient name 
for sacrifice) of Jan. 9 a ram was offered to Janus. 

These examples will be enough to show that we 
should not be justified in supposing that the most 
ancient Romans had any very clearly defined ideas 
about the supernatural beings whom they invoked, 
and that it is better to rid our minds at once of the 
impression conveyed by both Greek and Roman 
literature, that each deity was a clearly realised 
personality with distinct attributes. It seems cer- 
tain that to the Romans the cult appealed as the 
practical means of obtaining their desires, of 
warding off evil influences from all that they most 
valued, while the unseen powers with whom they 
dealt in this cult were beyond their ken, often un- 
named, or named only by an adjective simifleant 
of their supposed functions, and visible only in the 
sense of being seated in, or in some sense sym- 
bolized by, a tree, stone, animal, or other object, 
such as the mildew, the fire, a spring, etc. Had 
they been as personally conceived as we are apt 
to suppose, we may be sure that they would not 
have been so easily superseded and absorbed by 
Greek and other deities as we shall see that they 
were. _ They are often multiplex, as the Fauni 
(on this point Wissowa", p. 208 If., holds a diflerent 
opinion), Silvani, Lares, Penates, Semones. Car- 
mentes, and they are apt eventually to run into 
one another, as do Tellus, hlaia, Ceres, and the 
Rea Ria of the Arvnl Brotherhood (G. Henzen, 
Ada Fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 48). In 
fact, we have beyond doubt in this oldest stratum 
of Roman religious thought a dmmonistic and not 
a polytheistic type of religion, such a type as has 
been shown by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903) and 
others to have existed in Greece before the 
great deities of Olympus occupied the attention of 
the Greek mind, and such as is known to have 
fisted not only among savage peoples but in 
Europe (e.g . , Lithuania) and in China (see Usenet, 
Gottemamen, p. 80 f., and P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrhuch der Beligionsgeschichtc, Frei- 
burg, I8S7-89, i. 240H'.). The Roman objects of 
worship were spiritual powers {numina, in the 
Latin tongue) ; they were beings whose undefined 
nature made them very hard to invoke with 
certainty or security — a fact which in the history 
of this religion gave rise to an elaborate priestly 
system of invocation (see below). 

It is obvious, too, that in such a theology there 
could have been little chance for even a people 
more naturally imaginative than the Romans were 
to find materia! for myth ; and we may fairly con- 
chide with Aust {Religion der Rotner, p. 19) that, 
though there were Roman deities and Roman 
worship, there was no Roman mythology. 


The deities of^ Rome,* he goes on, in a very instructive 
passage, * were deities of the cult only. They had no human 
form, they had not the human heart with its virtues and 
vices. They had no intepaiurse with each other, and no 
cotnnsop or permanent residence ; tbe^’ enjoyed no nectar or 
ambrosia, . . they had no children, no parental relation. 
They were.^nde^, both male and female, and a male and female 
deity are often in dose relation to each other; hut this is not 
a relation of marriage, and rests only on a similarity in the 
sphere of their operations ; so we have Faunus Fauna, Cacua 
Caca,^ Jupiter Juno, Liber Libera, Consus Ops, Lua ^turni, 
Salacia Tseptuni, Hora Quirini, Maia Yolcani, Nerio Martis.i 
The expressions pater and mater that often occur in the cult 
(Janus pater, Jupiter, Mars pater, ilater JIatuta, etc.) point 
to a creative or generative power only in the region of nature. 
These deities never become independent existences : they 
remain colourless cold conceptions, nwmina as the Homans 
called them, that is, supernatural powers whose existence only 
betraj’S itself in the exercise of certain pow’ers. The Roman 
did not trust himself to mark clearly the sex or name of his 
deities, as we see in the custom of invoking all deities confuse 
QTgeneratxm after pmyer to a particular one, in order not to 
pass over any from ignorance or to give him a wrong name. 
In the formulas of prayer we meet with expressions such as 
**8ive deua sive dea es^" **6ive mas sive femina," “quisquis es,'* 
** sive alio quo nomine te appellari volueris." * 


Again, after what has been said, it wiU easily 
be understood that such numina could not have 
resided in temples made with hands, or have been 
represented in iconic form ; what Tacitus says of 
the German Suevi may be taken as adequately 
describing the ideas of the early Romans them- 
selves; ‘nee cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem adsimulare, ex magnitudine 
I coelestium arbitrantur : lucos ao nemora conse- 
crant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident ’ (Germania, ix.). 
This is well illustrated in the cult which was 
probably the oldest form of Jnpiter-worship at 
Rome, that of Jupiter Feretrius, whose numen 
seems originally to have resided in an oak on the 
Capitoline hill, on which oak Romulus is said to 
have fixed the first spolia opima taken from a 
conquered enemy ; underneath this oak, as we may 
guess, a small altar was in course of time erected 
within a consecrated enclosure, the two forming 
what was called a sacellnm, or small piece of holy 
ground ; and only in later times was this again 
enlarged into a building with a roof, of the kind 
called an terfex, or house of the god. 

So far we have been interrogating the oldest 
calendar as to the religious life and ideas of the 
Romans before their organization into a city-State, 
and have ventured to conclude: (1) that these 
were the life and ideas of an agricultural people ; 
(2) that the objects of their religious thought and 
worship were not definitely conceived personal 
gods, but spirits, or numina, active in certain 
special functions (all of them, we may now add, 
in immediate relation to man, and otherwise non- 
existent), but having no human personality or 
affections. But beyond this it would he rash to 
venture in attempting to divine the religious con- 
ceptions of the oldest Romans ; and we will now 
turn to consider the Fasti as the ordered record of 
the yearly recurring religions procedure of a fully 
developed city-State, from the union of the Pala- 
tine and Quirinal cities to the time of the Etruscan 
dynasty of the Tarquinii. 

The following specimen of the Easti is here repro- 
duced in order to show better than could be done 
by any description the high state of religions 
organization wliich the Roman State had attained 
when the calendar was drawn up ; it is taken from 
the Fasti JIafleiani (C/£- L 223) : 


1. K(al)Feb. N. 

2. N. 

3. N. 

4. N. 

6. NON. IP. 

6. N. 

7» K. 


8. N. 

&. N. 

10. N, 

11. N. 

12. N 

13. EID. IP. 

14. Ur 


1 In these last examples the female name probably indicates 
no more than some aspect of the activity of the male numen. 
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16. LUPER(caUa). JP. 

16. EN. 

17. QUZR<mal‘a> 

18. C. 


22. C 

23. TEIKminalja). IsP. 

24. KEGiF(ogiui»). K. 

25. C. 


«o! 0* 27. EQ(uirria). IP. 

21. PERiKil). P. 28. C. 

Here it must be obvious that the fixing of 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and of the meat festi- 
vals, together with the distinction of the days as 
proper (F. orC.) for State business, or improper (N. 
or N*.), or proper only after certain sacrificial rites 
were over (KN, Q.K.C.F., and Q. St. H.F.), proves 
that tlie State whose religious life it regulated had 
already gone through a long process of development, 
and was in the hands of capable and clear-headed 
religious rulers. H'e have to see, now that ne 
have reached this stage, who these rulers were; 
what deities they admitted as specially concerned 
with the welfare of the Roman State; what 
holy places they reckoned as proper for their 
religious functions ; and what sacrifices they per- 
formed there, and in what in.signia of office. 

i Tbe priestboods.— A t the head of the whole 
religious system was the King (Rex). This is made 
certain by what may be called the method of 
survivals, by which alone we can conjecture safely 
the details of administration in the regal period. 
When that period came to an end, the sacrificial 
functions of the Rex passed to a Rex sacrorum or 
sacrifioulus (of. the dpx"'" ^airiXtiJs at Athens), who 
continued to hold the first rank in dignity (Festus, 
p. 198 fed. Lindsay]). We may be almost as sure 
that other functions exercised in Republican times 
by the Pontifex maximus also belon<'ed originally 
to the Hex, idx. the selection of the vestal 
virgins and the Flamines, and the superintend- 
ence of these, wliowere in his pofesftw (hJarquardt, 
p. 240). The Vestals had the care of the sacred 
fire, the symbol of the unity of the State, while i 
the Flamines were sacrificing priests attached to I 
particular worships; thus it is now generally 
admitted that the State in this early form repre- 
sents the discipline of the earliest Homan house- 
hold, the Rex taking the place of the paterfamilias, 
the Vestals of the daughters of the family, and the 
Flamines of the sons. Further, in accordance with 
a Roman practice which also had its origin in 
the life of the family, the Rex was assisted by 
competent counsellors in all matters relating 
to religious law or custom ; one collegium, the 
Pontifices (five in number, according to tradition), 
was specially concerned with the administrative 
details of they'™ sacrum, and anollier, the Augnres, 
■with the science of omens, now apparently begin- 
ning to be developed out of the crude superstitions 
of an original peasantry. In matters relating to 
alliances, truces, declaration of war, etc,, in which 
the relation of the State with other peoples was 
concerned, tlie Rex was assisted also by a collegium 
of Fetiales. Lastly, there were certain associations 
whose activity was confined to particular occasions ; 
the Luperci, of whom we hear only at the Luper- 
calia ; the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars (active 
only in Mardi and October) ; the Fratres ArvaJes, 
whose grove was at the tiftli milestone, i.e. the 
lioundary of the original ager Bomanus on the 
road to Ostia, and who were concerned chiefly 
rrith the lustration of the crops in May ; and 
the Sodales Titii, of wliom nothing is known 
hut their name. Cf. art. Priest, Priesthood 
(Roman). 

ii. Deities. — The numina with whom the State 
had to do — tlie divine inliabitants, so to speak, 
of the city and its territory — were known, in later 
times at least, as di indigetes, and were thus dis- 
tinguislied from tlie di novensiles (or novensides), 
i.e. new inhabitants, in a manner analogous to the 
familiar distinction between patricii and plebeii 


(Wissowa’, p. 18). V'issowa has elaborated a list 
of these on the evidence of the Fasti and of the 
names and functions of tlie priesthoods ; and this 
list may be accepted, if we bear in mind the 
characteristic ideas of the Romans ahont their 
deities, as already explained; such a caution is 
here necessarj- because this writer is apt to regard 
all Roman deities as clearly conceived in too 
polytheistic a sense. 

Anna Perensa .... March 16 (not in Fasti, but 
known from 0\id). 

Carmenta (Flamcn Carmen* CarmentaICa, Jan. 11, 15. 
talifl) 

Carna Junel. 

Ceres (?) (Flamen OereaJis) • Cerealia, April 10. 

Consus Consualia. Auff. 21 and Dec. 16 . 

0iva An^erona .... Pivajia, Dec. 2L 
Falacer (Flanien Falacer) 

Faunusf?) (Luperci) . # LupercaVia, Feb. 15. 

Flor* (Flamen Floralis) , , (Not in Fasti). 

Fons ...... Fontinalia, Oct. 13. 

Furrina (Flamen Purrlnalis) . Furrinalia, July 
Janus (Rex gacroruro) . . Acon'ium, Jan. 0. 

Jupiler(F}amenJ>ii»li5,Fetiale8, All Ides: VinaJia, April 23 and 
Augures) Aup. 10. Meiiitrinalia, Oct 

11. PopUfueium, July 6. 
D6c.23v 

I^arentn. . * • • « tarentaii^ Dec. 23. 

Lares Compitalia (movable feridral). 

Lemnres Lemuris, May 0, 11, IS. 

Liber Liberalia, March 17. 

Mara (Flamen Morlialis, Salii) , Equirria, Feb. 27 and March 14, 
SlarchL Agonium llartiale, 
March 17, <2uinquatrxis, 
March 19. Tubilustrium, 
March 23 (and May 23?). 
October-horse, Oct. 15. Ar. 
milustrium, Oct- 19. Am- 
bar»’alia (movable fe^ral). 
JtaterMatnU . . • • Mstralia, Jane U. 

Neptunus , . . . • Keplunalia, July 23. 

Ops ...... 

Pales, Palatna (Flamea Palatn- 

ftlU) Parilla, April 2L 

Petnona (Flsroen Pomonalis) . 

Portunus (Flsimen PortunaUs). Portunalla, Aug. 17, 

Quirinus (Flamen QuirinaUs) • Quirinalla, Feb. 17. 

Robl^rus ..... Robigalla, April 25. 

Satumus Saturnalia, Dec. 17. 

; TeUu$(7) « • , . • Fordicidla, ^ril 15. 

Terminus ..... Terminalia, Feb. 23. 

Vejovis ..... Agonium, May 2L 
Vesta (nrrfnes Vestalcs). . Vestalia, June 0. 

Volcanus (Plamen Volcanalis) . Volcanalia, Auj, 23. 
Voltumus(Flamen VoUurtialis) Voltumalla, Aug. 27. 

This teble is most useful in enabling us to see at 
a glance, in conjunction with the order in rank of 
the priesthoods, the worships which were most 
prominent in the Rome of this period. The Rex, 
It will be remembered, was at tne head of these; 
then came the Flamen Dialis, the Martialis, and 
the Quirinalis, and lastly the Vestals. Kow we 
find that the Hex sacrificed to Jasus os Jan. 9 ; he 
was also, no doubt, concerned in other rites — t.g., 
at the Regifugium on Feb. 24 (see Fowler, p, 327) 
and in those of the Vestals which afterwards fell to 
the Pontilices ; but this is the only one of which we 
have certain evidence. The Flamen Dialis was the 
special priest of Jupiter, and sacriHced theouw tdufis 
on all Ides to the god ; on many other occasions 
-—t.g.i at the Vinalia both in Apni and in August, 
and at the Lupercalia — he was present; in the latter 
case he may, however, have taken the place of the 
Kex after the abolition of the kingship. The 
Flamen Martialis and the Quirinalis were ooriously 
connected specially with the cults of Mars and 
Quirinus, tliough we are in need of more explicit 
evidence ; it is probable that the Martialis took 
part in the rite of the ‘ October-horse ’ (Oct. 15) and 
in the Anibarvalia in May, and of the Quirinalis 
we know that he ofSciated at the Robigalia and 
the Consualia (for details see Marquardt, p. 33211.). 
The Vestals were, of course, chieny occupied mth 
the cult of Vesta, though in Republican times they 
aeem to have taken part in many other ceremonies 
(cf. Marquardt, p. 3362*.). 
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The most prominent deities, then, were Janus, 
Jnpiter, Mars, Quirinns, and Vesta. These form 
the core, so to speak, of the Roman ideas of the 
supernatural in relation to the State ; others which 
we find in Wissowa’s table will grow faint and lose 
vitality — c.g., those to which the Flamines minores 
were attached — or will take a dill'erent shape under 
foreign influences ; but these five, or four, if we 
take Mars and Quirinns as tw'o aspects of the same 
deity, the one belonging to the Palatine, the other 
to the Quirinal city, remained at all times leading 
Roman religious conceptions, and must now be 
briefly considered as the characteristic deities of 
this period. 

1. Janus and Vesta. — These two may be taken 
together, for in Roman ritual they were the first 
and the last deities in all invocations, public and 
private (Marquardt, p. 25 and notes). There is no 
conjugal relation between them (that, as we have 
seen, is foreign to Roman ideas), but they had 
beyond doubt a common origin, which left its 
traces on their cult to the last. Originally they 
were the numina residing in the doorway and the 
hearth of the house, i.c. they symbolize (if the 
word can be safely used) the sacred entrance to 
the house and its sacred inmost recess, where the 
sacred fire was. _As the house and the family 
were the foundation of Roman civilization, so 
were Janus and Vesta the foundation of Roman 
worship. The temple of Janus, famous in later 
times, was in reality no temple at all : it was 
a gateway, with the sacred associations of all 
entrances ; it was under the special care of the 
king, as the doorway of the house had been in 
the care of t\i^ paterfamilias, so that no evil thing, 
natural or supernatural, might pass through it 
into the house. This position of Janus in the 
house and in the State may safely be taken as 
the origin of alt the practices in which he appears 
as a god of beginnings ; he was the oldest god, 
deorum deus, the beginner of all things and of all 
acts ; he is an object of worship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and the day ; but all this 
arose out of the characteristic Roman association 
of a mimen viuth the doorway of the house and 
the gate of the city (see Wissowa’, p. 103 ff. ; art. 
‘Janus,’ in Roscher; Fowler, n. 2S2ff.). 

2 . Jupiter. — In contrast with Janus and Vesta, 
who represented the sacred character of the house, 
Jnpiter [Diovis pater, from root div, ‘shining’) 
was the great numen of the open heaven under 
which the Italian, then as now, spent the greater 

art of his time. He was the tinmen of that 

eaven at all times and under all aspects, whether by 
night or by day, in clear weather or in storm and 
rain. In the Salian hymn, one of the two oldest 
fragments of Roman invocation that we possess 
(Macrob. Sat. l. xv. 14), he is addressed ns Lucetins, 
thedeity of light ; the Ides, when the moon was full, 
were sacred to him ; when rain was sorely needed, 
his aid w’as sought under the name Elicius, by a 
peculiar ritual (Fowler, p. 232) ; as Jupiter Fttlgur 
or Svmmanns he was the pow’er who sent the 
lightning by day or night, and all places struck 
by lightning were sacred to him ; the festivals of 
the vintage (Vinalia and Meditrinalia), which 
specially needed the aid of the sun and the light, 
were dedicated to him, and his Flamen was on all 
such occasions the priest employed. This con- 
ception of the deity was not only Roman, but 
common to all the Italian peoples who were of 
the same stock ; and everywhere we find him 
worshipped on the summits of hUls, where nothin" 
mtervened between the heaven and the earth, and 
where all the phenomena of the heavens could be 
conveniently observed. 

In Rome the oldest cult of Jupiter was on the 
Capitoline hill, and on the southern summit, where 


it became overshadowed in the next period by the 
great temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. This 
was the cult of Jupiter Ferctrius, already mentioned 
in another connexion. The tiny temple (only 15 
feet wide, Dion. Hal. ii. 34) contained no image 
of the god, but it has been thought that he was 
supposed to reside in a stone (siZex) which may have 
been believed to be a thunderbolt (but see JRS 
ii. [1912] 49 f.) ; this stone the Fetiales took with 
them on their official journeys ; and the oath by 
which treaties, etc., were ratified by them was 
said to be ‘ per lovem (lapidem).’ Here we get an 
early glimpse of that moral aspect of Jupiter which 
was retained in one way or another throughout 
Roman history; as Bitis Jidiiis (Fowler, p. 138), 
and perhaps also under the clearly Greek name 
Hercules, he was the deity in whose name oaths 
were taken (‘ mediusfidius,’ ‘ mehercule ’) ; his 
Flamen presided at the old Roman marriage 
ceremony of the confarreatio, where he seems to 
have been regarded ns a kind of witness of the 
solemn contract entered into (Wissowa^ p. 1 18) ; and 
on the Alban hill his cult, though overshadowed 
like that of the Capitol by the later innovations 
of the Tarquinian dynasty, was doubtless from the 
beginning of Rome’s relations with other Latin 
cities the centre-point of the religious aspect of the 
Latin league. (For the many forms of the Jupiter- 
cnlt, of wliich only the prominent features in the 
earliest period can be here described, see the 
exhaustive article by Aust in Roscher, condensed 
in ^Vissown^ p. 11311'.) 

A word must hero be said about Juno, who does 
not seem at all times to have been closely associ- 
ated with Jupiter, certainly not ns his wife, until 
Greek anthropomorphic conceptions gained ground 
at Rome. 'That she, too, represented the light 
seems probable from the name {J\mo=Jovino, also 
from root div) ; but at some early time she became 
specially associated witli the moon, as is shorni 
by the formula used by the Pontifex in announc- 
ing the date of the Nones as soon as the new moon 
has appeared — ‘dies te quinque (or septem) calo, 
Juno Covella’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi 27). Either 
from the supposed effects of the moon on women 
or from some other cause at which we can only 
guess, Juno was at all times peculiarly the numen 
of the female sex : Juno Lucina was invoked 
at the moment of childbirth (as, e.g., in Virgil, 
Eel. iv. 10), and the genius of a woman was called 
her Juno. 

3 . Mars and Quirinus. — Mars is the specially 
characteristic deity of the early Roman State, 
and was intertwined with the foundation legend 
of the city : it was the wolf of Mars that suchled 
the twins Romulus and Remus. Why this was 
is on the whole clear, though the etymology of 
his name and the original conception which it 
indicated are quite uneertain, and we only know 
that, like Jupiter, he was worshipped by all the 
peoples of Latin and Sabellian stock. Agriculture 
and war were the two chief occupations of the 
early Romans, and it is precisely these with which 
the Mars cult is most closely connected, as a careful 
examination of the Fasti plainly shows. These 
two occupations, it should be noted, are also 
closely related to each other on their religious 
side ; during the same period of the year, from 
March to October, the State was specially liable 
to the attacks of enemies— not only the human 
ones who attacked the Roman people and the 
crops and herds which sustained it, but also the 
divine enemies who might damage the mowing 
or the harvested crops, and might also work havoc 
on the human po])ulntion by disease or hindered 
fertility. It was in this period, March to October, 
and especially in these two months themselves, the 
first of which (also the first of the year) bears the 
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name of Mara, that the cult of this deity was most 
prominent. 

In March the dancing warrior-priests of Mars, 
the Salii, whose antiquity as a collegium is proved 
by the fact tliat they must be of patrician descent, 
dressed in the costume of the old Italian warrior, 
performed a series of processional dances, clashinji 
their shields and spears as if to avert some erii 
influence, and singing the sonm of which a frag- 
ment has come down to ns (J. Wordsworth, Frag- 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin, Oxford, 1874, 
p. 567). The table riven above shows that the 
1st, the i4th (originally probably the 15th, as no 
other festival was on a day of even number), and 
the 17th were also great days in his cult, though 
we are more or less in the dark as to the rites 
performed ; but on the 23rd, the Tnbilustrium, 
the fuitr used in war seem to have been made 
ready for the war season by the religious pro- 
cess of tustratio; and it may be that the horses 
of the cavalry were treated in the same way at 
the Eqnirria on the 14th. At the Ambarvalia in 
May, where Mars was eventually ousted by Ceres 
or Dea Dia, the Fratres Ar^’aleswent in procession 
for the lustration of the ager Fomanus, and the 
hymn they sang, so far as we can judge from what 
we possess of it (Marquardt, p. 457 ; Henzen, p. 26), 
had a direct reference to Mars as the numen cap- 
able oi averting noxious influences. This is con- 
firmed by the prayer of the Homan farmer preserved 
in CoXo{de Agricnltura, 141), which begins, ‘Father 
Mars, I pray thee to be willing and propitious to 
me, my household, and my slaves,’ and prays him to 
avert all evil from crops and herds, and to bring 
the farmer’s labour to a successful issue. From 
May to October we lose sight of Mars j but at the 
end of the agricultural and military season we find 
him again prominent. On October 15, which 
probably corresponded with the Equirria of 
Blareh 14 (or 15), a horse was sacrificed with veiy 
curious ritual in the Campus Martius ; in thm 
rite we may perhaps see a survival of an old 
harvest custom, which took a new shape and 
meaning as the State grew accustomed to war, 
just as Mars himself, originally perhaps the pro- 
tector of man, herds, and crops alike, became the 
deity' of war-horses and warriors (Fowler, p. 249). 
The Mars-season was completed on Oct. 19 by 
the festival called Armilustrium, at which the 
Salii again appeared with their arma and ancilia 
(sacred shields), which were then subjected to 
lustratio and put away until the ensuing March. 
This short sketch of the ritual connected with 
Mars will suffice to show that the leading ideas 
in it are, as we said, agriculture and warfare ; it 
is needless to distinguish the two more precisely, 
for we cannot separate the Koman wan-ior from 
the Eonian husbandman, or the warlike aspect of 
his deity from his universal care for his people. 
(For more detail see Roseher’s art. in his Ltxikon ; 
art. * Salii,’ in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities ; 
Fowler, pp. 1-65 and 241 ff. with reff. there given.) 

Of Qmrinus all that need be said here is that it 
is probable that tliis very obscure deity was a form 
of Mars belonging to the community settled on the 
hill tliat still bears his name ; he seems to have 
had the same two characteristics as the Palatine 
deity, though tliese are difficult to trace with any 
certainty (see Wissowa’’, p. 153). The most con- 
vincing evidence for the essential identity of the 
two lies in the fact tiiat there were twelve Salii 
Collini, i.e. of the Quirinal hill, concerned in the 
worship of Quirinus, answering to tlie twelve Salii 
Palatini of the Mars-cult (Liv. v. 52). 

iii. CaCT OF THE The Romans do not 

seem to liave bad, in early’ times at least, any idea 
of an under world tenanted by deities j Orens and 
Dis Pater are not conceptions of home growth, and 


Vejovis, in spite of AVissowa’s reasoning (p. 237), is 
far too obscure to be reckoned in such a category. 
Nor is this surprising : the deities of the Romans 
have always a direct relation to the life of tho 
people, and in fact, as has already been said, exist 
only’ so far as they were supposed to have some 
direct influence for good or evil upon the actirity 
of that life. As death brought with it an end of 
that activity, and the dead man was free from all 
responsibility for it, subject to no sentence of 
punishment or reward, there ivas no call upon the 
imagination of the Romans (which was never 
strong or inventive) to create an under world like 
that of the Greeks, and the splendid picture of 
such a world which we find in the sixth ilineid is 
wholly the result of Hellenic fancy. 

But the Fasti supply us with certain eridence 
that the dead, when duly buried with the proper 
rites, were the object of an organized cult In 
February, the last month of the year, and one 
specially appropriated to what we may call, for 
wantof a better word, purification, nine days were 
set apart for tliis cult (dies parentales), of which 
the last, the 21st, appears as a State festival, the 
Feraiia. Whether the dead were cremated or 
buried (both customs existed in this period, as we 
know from the XII Tables, 10) was indiil'erent; 
in either case the dead man was believed in some 
sense to live on, to have entered into that world 
of spirits which contained all the Roman deities, 
and thus the dead came to be di parentes or di 
manes, the latter word being explained by the 
Romans themselves as meaning * the good.” On 
these days in February the rites of burial were, as 
it were, renewed, to make sure that the relation 
between the living and the dead should be a happy 
and wholesome one. The dead had long been 
buried in the family tomb in the city of the dead 
outside the city of the living, had been well cared 
for since their departure, and were still members 
of the family. They had their jura (jus manium) 
under the supervision of the Rex and later of the 
Pontifiees ; experience has taught the citizen tliat 
the State must regulate his conduct towards the 
di manes for the benefit of both parties. In May 
too, another month of purification and apparently 
of ill omen, we find three days, the 9th, Hth, and 
13th, styled Lemuria, i.e. ‘festivals’ (if the word 
may be here used) of the Lemures or Larvre, the 
ghosts of ancestors who had died away from home 
in war or otherwise, and had not been buried with 
due rites ; these were probably supposed to be apt 
to return to the house which they once tenanted, 
and had to he got rid of again by special cere- 
monies, of which Ovid has given us a specimen in 
his Fasti (v. 432). _ These days of the Lemuria are 
marked ‘ nefasti ’ in the calendar, while the dies 
parentales of February are — some of them at least — 
' C.’ (comiiialis), and the Feraiia is ‘ F.P.’j hence it 
has been inferred irith justice that the Lemuria 
was the older festival, representing a conception of 
the dead as hostile to the living, which is not con- 
sistent with the organized life of a city-State, 
where the majority of human beings would die at 
home and in peace. This riew { Fowler, pp. 107, 308) 
may account for the fact that of the Lemuria we 
hear hardly anything hut what Orid tells us in the 
passage just quoted, and even that belongs rather 
to the private life of the household than to the jus 
sacrum of the city. It would seem that the cheer- 
ful character of service of the dead which we find 
in February had entirely taken the place of the 
older and ruder rites. (For other indications in 
tlie calendar of the cult of the dead see Wissowa-, 
p. 236 ; and, for the whole subject, Marquardt, p. 
310 tf.; Aust, p. 225 6'.; and De Marchi, /I Culto 
private, p. 180 ff. ; cf. art. Ah’CESTOR-wOKSlUP 
[Roman].) 
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iv. JTOIY riACKS. — Al! places in the city and its 
carr which, for want of u more exact woni, we 
sfionW term 'holy' were of two kinds, according 
ns they were or were not niithorircd liv the State ; 
if they had been, in accordance witli tfio ilircctions 
of licx and Senate, subjected to the process of 
dtdicatio and coitfcmtdo, i.f. devotion to a deity 
by the Pontilices, tlicy were {oca cuem. If, on the 
ofticr hand, they were objects of fear or rever- 
ence from their own nature oidy, and ns n con- 
sc(inence of the common feeling of the people or 
any part of it, they were {oca reh'yinca. Tlie l)cst 
authority for this distinction is ACIina Gatins, 
OP. Festns, p. -t^l (ed, l.indsny): ‘Gntins /Klins 
nit sacrum esse quodennquo more ct instituto 
civitntia conscemtum sit, sivc n'dis sive am aive 
locxis sive ]>ecnnia sive quid nliud, quod <lis 
dedientum atone conseemtum sit: quod autem 
rivati sum reiigionis ennsn aliquid carnm rcrum 
CO dedicent, id jmntificcs Itomnnos non cxisli- 
maro sacrum.' ^Ve may thus infer that before 
the completion of the c'lty-Statc and it.s orgnni- 
ration, and probably for .some time nftcnvard.s, 
the spots suliposcd to be inhabited by iinmfna 
were Idea rciintran, and this i« iKime out by the 
fact that ])lacca such os those which bad been 
struck by lightning, the I-ncns Cnrlius in the 
Forum, and othern to which Jiopular superstition 
attached ill omen, were {ora rtliyiom. The term, 
therefore, though often applied to objects simply 
bec-iuse they had not undergone the rites necessary 
to make them rrirrn (c.y., tombs, .rocf/fft, etc.), seems 
to take ns Kick to a time when the civilizing and 
reassuring influence of the State had not yet fully 
done its work in bringing the divine inhabitants 
of the city into happier relations with the human 
population. Hut, when once a deity had iiccn sue- 
ces.sfully settled in a particular snot, with cere- 
monies nlioul the cfTicacy of which no one could 
have any doubt, since they were authorized and 
carried out by the State authorities, there was no 
further cause for any vague apprehensions about 
Ills attitude to the pcojde j if duly propitiated, and 
c.specially on the nniiiverrary of the dedication of 
the spot, he would bo retained as a mcmiier of the 
community, unless, indceil, some enemy could per- 
suade him to desert it (croenre) ; and bis altitude 
should lie iienelicenU All places in which deities 
v.cre thu-s settled svcrc designated hy the word 
lacer. 

Strictly speaking, it was the ground they occu- 
pied that was thus styled ; and it was matter of no 
moment what might he erected on it, Wlicn a 
temple or altar Imd l>ccn dcslrovcd, the grouml 
still remained sneer. The general word for such a 
place, without any special reference to wlmt was 
erected there, was ftinum ; the simjilesl kind of 
erection was n snctllum, i.c., as Trebatiiis defined 
it (Gcll. VII. xii. fi), ‘ locus parvus deo aaeratus cum 
ara,’ and without a roof (Festus, p. 422); there 
were many of Diese in the city, even in tlio time 
of Augustas. Hut tlie holy place might lx: n grove 
or an opening within it (/nciiz), a cave like the 
Lupercai, n hearth like that of Vestn, or an arch- 
way, ns that of Janus. All these were ioca sacra 
if they had been duly dedicated and consecrated. 
Tlie oldest example, so far as we know, of a house 
erected for the dwelling of n deity is the Aides 
y c.strp, svhich was round, like the earliest form of 
Italian house (A Copipaaion to jAitin ed, 

J, E. Sandys, Cnmliridge, 1013, p. 217): this svas 
dedicated to the deity and consecrated, hutsvanted 
the ir.auguratio of the nuenrs. wliicli was necessary 
for n templum. This word was applied to a building 
erected on a /oru,t saeer, which had been not only 
dedicated and consecrated, hut also inaugurated ac- 
cording to the technical system of which the augurs 
new th» secrets, and of svliich wo have hut little 


definite knowledge. When a hiiilding with its site 
*>“d been dedicated by the Stale, consecrated hy the 
1 oiitiliecs, and inaugurated by the augurs, it was 
not otil 3 ' the dwelling of the deity, hut was in all 
rcspecf.s of good omen, and might even he iiseil for 
wlint we should call secular purposes — c.g., for the 
nsseinhling of the Sciiutc. A document, in later 
timas at least, in the form of nii inscrijitioii, was 
ilrawn up hy the I’oiilifices, recording tlio dedica- 
tion, the nmoiiiit of consecrated laiul, the rites to 
ho performed, and other points ; this was the 
ff'X dcdicationU or {ex tcanpli. (See Marquardt, 
p. 27011'.; and, for the whole subject of {oca sacra, 
1 *. p. 145(1'. ; Wis.sowa^ p. 407(1.; Aii.st, p. 209(1.) 

As the collepiupi of augurs was certainly in 
existence in tins first period of the Homnn religion, 
it is possililc tiiat a few ternpla, in tlie proper 
sense of tliat word, niaj" liavo come into being 
before tlio end of it. Hut, if we once more interro- 
gate the Fasti, wo slmll find that the olde.sl fes- 
tivals (see above, p. 822), witli Imrdly an exception, 
are connected with places lliat had not been sub- 
jected to iiiaugumtto, though the}' were foca raon. 
I’lic Kohigaliiv, for cxamido, was jield at a grove, the 
Vestalia nt the .-Kdes Vest.a:, the Hiicaria at a grove, 
the Consimlia at an underground ara, the Oidcon- 
sivia ill the Ilegia, as also the Agonia of J.an. 9, 
tlic Opalia at an altar in the I'orum, the Femlia 
at Imriabplaccs, the Impercatia at the Luiierait, 
and the Itegifiigium in llio Comitinm (see Fowler 
under licad of tlieso festivals). Tlie evidence seems 
convincing that, wlicn tlio Fasti were drawn up, 
there were no ten>p!a teclinically so called. Where, 
as at tlie Quirinalia, we hear of a s-acrilice at a spot 
where a ictnidum is known to have existed in later 
times (Fowler, p. 322), we are not justified in in- 
ferring tlmt it took place originally in such a 
building ; llierc, as in oilier ca-scs (Aust, de 
-.'Erfrtiit »ncm Vopud Jloinnni, Marburg, I8S9, p. 
33), tlie tcmiilo wn.s witliout doubt iireccded by a 
sace{{um. 

V. ]{iTUAi OP ironsinr. —The basis of the 
Homan's ritualistic dealing witli Ids deities con- 
sisted in sacrilice and jirayer, the two licing, so 
far as we know, invariably combined. On ira- 
iwtnnt occasions, and for particular reasons, tliese 
were performed in the course of a procession or 
circuit round some object — land, city, army, or 
instnimeiit-s, such as arms and tniiu])ets— or, again, 
the wliole Homan (leopte, if sup]io.sed to he in need 
of ' purification ' from some evil infiiience; in this 
cxlciulcd form the ritual was called {iistratio ; and 
this ceremonial was perhaps the most character- 
istic, not only of l!ic Homnn, but of all ancient 
Italian forms of worship. 

tjncrificc (.menyrn'tim), as the word itself im- 
jilics, was nn net of making over to the deity some 
pro|M;rty more or less valuable, the meaning of 
saeer, as has already been explained, being ' that 
wliich belongs to a deity.’ The nature of the 
sacrijicium, as Marquardt jints it (p. 109), depended 
partly on tlie functions of tlio deity, partly on the 
object to he attained hy the worsliipiicr. The 
Homnn linsbandman oll'crcd the first fruits of all 
Ills crops to the numina who were concerned with 
their welfare (U’issown’, p. 409), and tliis practice 
survived in the State in various forms ; e.g., the 
Vestals pliickdt tlie first cars of corn in hfny for 
the puriiose of making sacred cakes, and the 
Flamen Dialis did the same with the grajic crop in 
August, with prayer for the safely of tlie wliole 
vintage (Fowler, p. 2ftl), Uiihloody .sncrilices of n 
similar kind also survived, not only in the daily 
private worship of the family and at the resting- 
places of the dc.ad, hut in the ritual of the festivals 
which descended directly from nn earlier pastoral 
and agricultural life ; e.g., at the Parilia iii April 
we hear of bankets of millet, cakas of the same. 
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pails of milk, etc. (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 743 ff.); and at 
the Vestalia in June the Vestals otl’ered sacred 
cakes made, in antijiue fashion, of the ears which 
they had plncked in May {mola salsa). But the 
evidence of tlie Fasti shows that we cannot get 
hack to a time when animal-sacrifices were not 
also in use ; and this is in entire accordance with 
the nature of Italian husbandry, which was 
always more occupied with the rearing of cattle 
than with the raising of crops. The wealth of the 
ancient Roman farmer consisted chiefly of cattle, 
and in State festivals we are not surprised to find 
that animal-sacrifices formed the staple of the 
worship. The animals most conimonlj' sacrificed 
were oxen, sheep, and pigs; hut the pig, as the 
cheaper and less honourable animal, was rarely 
used except in conjunction with the other two, or 
as a piacular sacrifice — a term to be explained 
below. The technical word for the slain animal, 
if ox, bull, or cow, was viciima; if any kind of 
sheep, hostia. Male victims were employed in the 
worship of male deities and female victims in the 
worship of female deities, in later times at least ; 
hut, in view of the uncertainty of sex in the 
most ancient deities, it may be doubted whether 
this held good in our first period. But, so far as 
our information about the ritual of the earliest 
festivals reaches, we know that a ram was the sacri- 
fice to Janus, a heifer to Jupiter (this was Jupiter 
Feretrius [Festus, p. 204]), and at the Fordicidia, 
presumably to Tellus, a pregnant cow ; to Mars in 
the lustratio agri, presently to be described, ox, 
sheep, and pig. Ot ancient usage also was the 
sacntice of a dog at the Eobigalia in April, and of 
a horse to Mars, as has already been mentioned, 
on Oct. 15. Of human sacrifice in the usual sense 
of the term there is no trace ; but it might 
happen that in a season of great peril or pestilence 
the children bom between March 1 tmd Jlay 1 
were made over to the god (ver sacrum), and, when 
they had CTown up, were driven out of the Roman 
territory (Festus, p. 519; Liv. xxiL 10, xxxiii. 44). 

The sacrificial ntual of the altar was e.xtremely 
elaborate in later times, and it is impossible to say 
hdw much of it was in use at the time of which we 
are now treating ; it may best be studied in Mar- 
qnardt, p. 180 ff. All that need be said here is that 
the victim, which must he unblemished, was slain 
by the assistants of the priest, after its head had 
been sprinkled with fragments of the mola salsa, 
or sacred cake (immolatio), and with wine ; that in 
nil ordinary sacrifices its internal organs were 
carefully examined, and, if of good omen, were 
placed upon the altar, while the rest of the animal 
was eaten. We can have little doubt that the 
examination of the liver, etc., formed a part of the 
ceremonial in the earliest period, since the object 
was to determine whether the deity would be 
satisfied with the condition of the animal offered 
him, and especially with those vital parts which 
were to be his share; but the extraordinary 
development of the minntiie of this practice be- 
longs to a later time. At what precise point in 
the ceremony the prayer was s-aid does not seem to 
be knowm ; bat it was probably during the laying 
of the exta on the altar. I'he priest or other 
person who uttered it had his head covered, to 
shut out all evil influences or omens from his eyes, 
while a tibken played the tibia in order to secure 
the same result for the ears ; all bystanders main- 
tained a strict silence (Marquardt, p. 175 ffi). As 
is .seen below, the prayer was the expression of a 
desire, if not a claim, on the part of the sacrificers, 
that the deity would consider favourably such 
wishes and interests of theirs as were within the 
range of his activity, either by averting evil or by 
doing positive benefit. To obtain the desired 
result, every detail, both of sacrifice and of prayer, ^ 


had to be gone through correctly; and a slip in 
either or any accidental hindrance, such as the 
stopping of the music of the flute-player, made it 
necessary to begin the whole ritnnl over again, and 
to offer B, piaculum, or apologetic sacrifice. In this 
case the victim was visually a pi", and there was 
no necessity to examine its entrails ; it was ofl'ered 
whole or consumed by the priests (Marquardt, pp. 
179, 185). On great occasions such a piaculum 
was offered on the day before the festival, in order 
once for all to expiate any omiraion that might 
happen : but it is possible that this was one of the 
later developments of the jus divinum- (the victim 
in this case was a porcus preeddanetts [Cell, iv, 
vi. 7].) Undoubtedly, however, it was in the 
first period of religious organixation within the 
State that this extraordinary precision in cere- 
monial detail had its beginning. It was itself the 
result of that peculiarly Roman conception of the 
supernatural which has already been touched upon. 
It was the outward expression of that vague fear 
of the unknown which we must attribute to the 
early Roman : he did not know his deities inti- 
matel 3 ', did not of himself know how to approach 
them with confidence, and might at anj’ moment, 
for all be knew, be doing or saying things which 
would put them in evil mood towards him. It was 
just here that the State came to the rescue ; and 
the unbounded confidence of the early Roman in 
his State authorities, both civil and religious, his 
habit of unquestioning obedience to them, ami his 
sense of obligation or duty, in both private and 
public life, are largely, perhaps mainly, due to his 
feeling of helplessness os an individual in his 
relation with the unseen world. IVe shall have 
to trace later the decay of this confidence and 
sense of duty [pietas), ns the Roman mind became 
subjected to new influences, and as the extreme 
formularization of the old cults gradnally de- 
stroj'ed all their life and meaning. But in these 
early stages of the Roman State the religious dis- 
cipline of minute ritual unquestionablj’ had certain 
good and useful results (see Fowler, p. 344 ff.). 

Before we leave the subject of ritual, it may be as 
well to illustrate it, in the most highly developed 
form which it took in this period, from the cere- 
mony of lustratio, in which sacrifice, pmyer, and 
procession were combined. The most remarkable 
record which we have of such n ceremonj’ is not 
indeed Roman, but belongs to the Umbrian town 
of Iguviura ; it is an inscription of great length, 
containing a mass of detail for the instruction of 
the priests taking part in the lustratio of a sacred 
hill {ocris Jisius) ; it is in the Umbrian dialect, and 
difficult of interpretation, but it entirely confirms 
all we know of this religions process from Roman 
sources (BiicUeler, Umbrica, 1883). The object of 
this process of lustratio, ns exjilnined by M'issovva 
(p. 390), was twofold : (1 ) to purify the object round 
which the procession went from all evil that might 
be lurking there, and so to obtain the goodwill 
(yeuejof the deities concerned with it {‘ pacem deum 
exposcere'); (2) to protect it, by the aid of the 
god thus obtained, from all hostile influences, 
the circuit taken being a boundary within which 
no evil conld come u the victims before their 
slaughter were driven round it according to tlie 
prescribed traditional order. This explanation 
maj’ be taken as representing the Roman idea of 
historical times, and it is not necessary here to try 
to penetrate behind it into the notions of primi- 
tive man ; but it may be remarked that one at 
least of the lustrations of the old Roman calendar, 
that of the Palatine bill by the Luperci on Feb. 
15, presents very peculiar features, which cannot 
altogether be explained in this way (see FovvJer, 
p, 310 ff.), and a&j that the boundary line of city 
or ager, being carefully followed each year on 
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these occasions, was thus kept accurately in remem- 
brance. 

But the typical lustratio of which we know the 
details is that of the Amharvalia in May, itself 
developed beyond doubt from the Imtratio of the 
farm by the Roman husbandman, of which the 
detail has been preserved to us in Cato's treatise 
on agiicnlture. \Ve have to follow Cato, apply- 
ing his account to the developed festival of the 
city; but we have sufficient evidence that the 
latter was conducted on the same lines (Cato, de 
Agrieultura, 141). The procession of victims, bull, 
sheep, and pig — the most valuable property of the 
Roman — passed all round the fields just as the 
crops were ripening, and therefore most liable to 
injury from storm or disease. Three times they 
went ronnd the land ; at the end of the third rormd 
they were sacrificed, and a solemn prayer was 
recited, which, according to Cato’s formula, ran 
thus (we must suppose that the Fratres Arvales, 
who were the priests presiding at the Amharvalia, 
used a similar formula, on an extended scale, for 
the State land) ; 

‘Father Mars, I pray and beseech thee to be wilUnp and 
propitious to me, my household, and my slaves ; (or the which 
ohiect I have caused' these victims to be driven round my farm 
and land. I pray thee, keep, avert, and turn (rom us all 
disease, seen or unseen, all desolation, ruin, damage, and an- 
seasonable influence ; I pray thee, give increase to the fruits, 
the com, the vines, and the plantations, and bring them to 
a prosperous issue. Keep also in safety the shepherds and 
their flocks, and give good health and vigour to me, my house, 
and household. To this end it is, as I have said— namely, for 
the purification and making due lustration of my farm, my land 
cultnated and uncultivatw — that I pray thee to bless this 
threetold sacrifice.* 

At all these religious ceremonies the saorificing 
priest, and all magistrates who had the right of 
sacrificing (in this period the Rex only), wore a 
peculiar dress. The most regular and character- 
istic one was the purple-bordered robe called toga 
vrutcxia, which was also worn by children, both 
wys and girls, up to the age of puberty, probably 
because they bad originally taken part as acolytes 
{camilli, camillce) in tlie sacrifices of the family 
(see Fowler, in CIR x. [1896] 317 ff.). But the most 
ancient priests, who were attached to particular 
cults, and whose sacrificial functions were con- 
tinuous throughout the year, had special insignia 
of their own, which they wore at all times to 
distinnmsb them, and so to avoid the many causes 
of pollution with which they might accidentally 
meet. _ The Fiamines had an apex, or leathern cap, 
in which was fixed an olive twig with a wisp of 
wiiitewool (Serv. ad jEn. ii. 6S3), and their wives 
ifiaminicce) a tutidus, or raised head-dress, bound 
with a purple fillet. The "Vestals wore a white 
robe, and, when sacrificing, a thick white veil 
with purple stripe (see, for this snffibulum, J. H. 
Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1SS5, London, 1885, 
p. 199). The Salii, when performing their dances, 
etc., wore a primitive military dress, the trahea 
and tunica picta ; the Luperci ran roimd the 
Palatine hill at the Lupercalia, girt with skins, 
probably those of the victims (Marquardt, p. 444, 
note 3); the Fratres Arvales were conspicuous 
by a crown of com-eiirs made fast with white 
fillets (Cell. VII, vii, 8). 

From what has been said in this sketch of the 
Roman religion in its earliest form as a concern 
of the State, the following characteristic points 
should have become conspicuous. 

_1. The Roman believed himself to live in the 
midst of a population of spiritual beings (numi'na), 
whose attitude towards him was a doubtful one, 
and continually influenced by what he did or said. 

i. As a consequence, it was necessary for him to 
be on good terms with them, and tllis could he 
securely accomplished only by the coustitntcB 


authorities of a State who by experience and 
tradition hod learnt how to deal with them. 

3. This being not only an essential, but the most 
essential, part of the duties of the State, there was 
no real distinction between the jus sacrum and 
the civile ; the former was a part of the latter, 
and always continued so (cf. Cic. de Legibus, hks, 
iL and ui.). 

4. So, too, there is no original distinction 
between priest and magistrate; they were both 
alike concerned in conciliating the divine in- 
habitants of the city. ‘ It was not a poet or 
prophet, hut a King, and a priest-king, to whom 
the Romans attributed the origin of their religious 
organization’ (Aust). 

5. This inseparable union of State and religion 
had important and valuable effects on the Roman 
character ; the State was more to the individual 
than perhaps in any community ancient or modem. 
But the religion, as a religion, had an insufficient 
vitality. 

6. This was chiefly because it was originally 
based on a feeling of fear, which was nev’er wholly 
shaken offi It was mainly negative in character ; 
t.e., the range of its prohibitions was far larger 
than that of its precepts. It can hardly be said 
that the moral law was enforced by it ; and there 
was a distinction between what was due to one’s 
fellow-men {jus) and what was due to the gods 
{fas). 

7. The one feature of this religion which had 
a moral value was the constant and indispensable 
attention to the details of duty ; if these were not 
duties to a deity who is righteous, and the source 
of all righteousness, yet they were duties that 
must be fulfilled ; and they constituted a righteous 
dealing towards the divine beings, which created 
a claim upon them to deal righteously towards the 
Roman, and to hinder and destroy his enemies, 
human and material. Beyond this we cannot go . 
thepicfoJ of the old Roman was a valuable quality 
in itself, hut it never led him to base his daily 
conduct upon higher motives than obedience to 
the State and its authorities ns mediators between 
himself and a dangerous spiritual world. It would 
always have been difficult for a Roman to appreciate 
the story of Antigone. 

II. Second Period 

(From the Etrascan kings to the war with 
Hannibal). 

The religious system which has been described 
belonged exclusively to the State proper, j.e. to 
the patricians, or members of the old patrician 
gentesi no plebeian or ‘outsider’ had any part in 
It whatever, either as priest or as worshipper. This 
will he easily understood after what has already 
been explained as to the relation of the divine 
and the human members of the State ; the former 
had no existence apart from the latter, and, as the 
State consisted of the patrician gentes, the deities 
who had taken up their abode in that State had, of 
course, no dealings with any others, and could he 
approached only by those who had entered into 
relations with them. But by the 7th cent. B.C. a 
considerable population was growing np in the 
city and its territory which did not belong to 
the old gentes, and whose cults and deities were 
altogether outside of the religion of the State 
proper. With the origin of this population we are 
not here concerned ; vvdiat is of importance for our 
present purpose is to note that there is very strong 
evidence that the last three kings of Rome were 
not Romans hut Etruscans, and that the patrician 
State succumbed for a time to an invasion of that 
great Etruscan power which at this time spread 
ftsalf o-oar central Italy, entering into relations 
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not only with the Latins of the Campagna, but 
A-ith the Greeks of Cuma; and the western coast. 
The consequence was a great and pennanent re- 
volution, not only in the political institutions, 
hut in the religious system of the State. The 
second of these kinm, generally known as Servius 
Tullius, admitted the plebeians to the army, and 
divided the city and its territory into four tribes, 
comprising all free men, whether patricians or 
plebeians, who occupied a certain amount of land. 
The last king, Tarquinius Superbus, has all the 
characteristics of the tyrant : the Roman territory 
was extended, the aristocracy of the patrician 
gcntes was oppressed, while the unprivileged 
classes were brought forward and utilized. A 
great religious development accompanied the 
political one, of which we can distinctly trace two 
features: ( 1 ) the admission of the plebeians to a 
share in the worship of the State ; (2) the intro- 
duction of new deities and worships, of one new 
and important priesthood, and of new methods of 
approaching the divine protectors of the State, 
both old and new. In the period we have now 
before us the old worships continued to exist as 
before, for the Romans held tenaciously to every 
custom and cult which they had at any time re- 
cognized ; but the Rome that in the three following 
centuries extended her dominion over Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia could not but extend at tlie same 
time the range of her deities and her worship. 
Conquest, commerce, alliance, and, we may add, 
even peril and pestilence brought new additions 
to her divine population. If a community was 
conquered by her, its deities and their cult came 
into her hands, and she must either continue their 
worship within the centered city or invite them to 
take up their abode at Rome (Marquardt, p. 35 flf. ). 
Again, if the State was in peril, either from 
enemies or from pestilence, it might be necessary 
to call in the aid of new deities where the old ones 
seemed to be of no avail ; for, as the dominion and 
intercourse of the State were extended, it came 
into contact with deities of whom the Roman 
authorities knew nothing, and who needed special 
invocation by experts in the right methods. Thus, 
ivhile the list of the di indigetes was closed for ever, 
that of the di novensides, the new-comers, was 
continually being increased ; new and startling 
forms of worship were seen in the city, and 
temples were frequently being vowed and dedi- 
cated both to old deities and to new ones — to old 
deities under new' names and forms, and to new 
ones who consented to take up their abode in or 
just outside the city. It is a period of religious 
activity as constant and vigorous as the political ; 
but it can be sketched in this article only in 
outline. 

I. The first and perhaps one of the best authenti- 
cated examples of the introduction of new cults at 
Rome is the foundation on the Aventine, outside 
the pomerium, of a temple of Diana. This was 
universally attributed to Servius Tullius, and is 
described by Varro (dc Ling. Lat. v. 43) as ‘com- 
mune Latinorum Dianae templum.’ Now, the 
famous cult of Diana at Aricia, which has become 
familiar to ns since the publication of Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, w’as undoubtedly the centre-point 
of a Latin league which succeeded that of Alba 
Longa ; and the inference is that the headship of 
that league was now transferred from Aricia to 
Rome, and with it the cult of Diana, who will 
not be found (see above) in our list of the di 
indigetes. This was a temple in the full sense of 
the word, and its lex dedicationis, or lex tempU, 
became the model for all later ones [CIL xii. 
4333). Later on it contained, after the fashion 
whieh began in this period, a statue of the 
goddess modelled on the type of the Ephesian I 


Artemis, and borrowed from her cult at Jlassilia 
(Strabo, iv. ISO). (For further details and refer- 
ences in conne.xion with this important event in 
the history of the Roman religion see Wissowa’s 
exhaustive art. ‘Diana,’ in his ed. of Pauly’s 
Beal-Encyelopadie . ) 

2 . To the same period of Etruscan infiuence, 
and traditionally ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus, 
belongs a far more famous sanctuary, and one 
destined to be for ever the central religious point 
of the Roman dominion ; this is the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva, at 
the north end of the Capitoline hill, where its 
foundations, showing unmistakable signs of 
Etruscan design, may still be seen (Middleton, 
p. 232). The combination of three deities in a 
single cult and a single temple was foreign to 
Rome, though not uncommon in Greece ; and, 
though we do not know why Juno and Minerva 
shared this great temple with Jupiter (who was at 
all times the great object of worship there), we 
infer that the trias came with Italian names from 
Etruria, where it represented an original trias 
(Tinia, Thalna, Minerva) introduced under Greek 
infiuence. The temple was on a scale of magnifi- 
cence utterly unknown to the primitive Roman 
builders : it was divided into three parts by two 
lines of pillars, and three ctllte at the north- 
western end contained statues of the three deities, 
with Jupiter in the middle holding his thunder- 
bolt. Such a foundation indicates a very great 
change in the religious ideas of the Romans, and 
the researches of recent times have placed it 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was meant to 
overpower all the old cults of the patrician gentes 
by exhibiting in the utmost splendour one which 
should be common ground for patrician and 
plebeian alike, and which should symbolize the 
unity of the Roman State in its new form — the 
form in which it was destined to advance in fame 
and dominion till it overshadowed all the States of 
the civilized world (see J. A. Ambrosch, Studien 
und Andeutungen, Breslau, 1839, p. 205 ff.). At 
the same time, in all probability, was also built 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
hill, which henceforward took the place of the 
temple of Diana in uniting the members of 
the Latin league in a religious worship (Fowler, 
p. 95(1.). 

In close connexion w-ith this great temple there 
came in new usages of the utmost importance in 
the history of the Roman religion. The dies 
natalis, or dedication day, of the temple was 
Sept. 13, and on this day took place the epulum 
Jovis, when the images of the three deities were 
decked out as for a feast, and the face of Jupiter 
was painted red with minium ; the magistrates 
and Senate partook of a meal in which the deities 
were supposed also to share. We do not know for 
certain at what date this practice began, but it 
is by no means impossible that in one form or 
another, though hardly perhaps as a completely 
anthropomorphic conception of the deities con- 
cerned, it may be attributed to the same period as 
the temple (Marquardt, p. 348 ; cf. Fowler, p. 218). 
This temple also was the goal of the triumphal 
procession of the victorious king or consul, who 
was then dressed and painted like tiie statue of 
Jupiter himself ; and the games [ludi votivi, after- 
wards ludi Romani), which he had vowed to hold 
in honour of the god if victorious, were originally 
celebrated on the same day. 

3 . The most important of all the innovations 
of this age was the introduction into the temple of 
the so-called Sibylline Oracles, under the infiuence 
of which an entirely new system of ritual was 
brought into vogue. This must now be explained 
in some detail. (For the Capitoline temple and 
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JnpitCT see esp. Aust’s art. ‘ Jupiter,’ in Reseller, 
iii. 705(r.) , , 

According to the familiar Roman story, these 
•oracles' were pressed on the last king of Rome 
by the Sibyl of Cumie herself, and he finally took 
from her three books of them, whieh were pre- 
served in the Capitoline temple. It may be tliat 
the Romans first made acquaintonce with the 
Camiean Sibyl at this time ; but it is highly prob- 
able that the story was invented to give credit 
to the verses which from time to time were in- 
vented by the Roman priests themselves to suit 
particular exigencies of the State (H. Diels, 
Sibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 1890). What is certain 
is that these verses contained not prophecies of 
future events, but religious 'prescriptions’ as 
remedies for alarming prodigies, pestilences, etc., 
and that these had nothing to do with the old 
Roman worship of the di indigetes, but involved 
the introduction of new deities, or of old ones in a 
new form, and of new ceremonies of a kind much 
more sensational, if the word may be used, than any 
yet seen in the city. The intercourse irith Cumm 
and the Greek cities thus led directly to great 
changes ; and, though it was the immediate result of 
the Btruscan dynasty, there can also be no doubt 
that the change it brought about was accepted by 
the patrician aristocracy which succeeded that 
dynasty, and that they' manipulated the new 
‘oracles’ with far-reaching effects. The verses 
were committed to the care of a new patrician 
priesthood, consisting of two members, the duoviri 
sacris faciundis ; on the authorization of magis- 
trates and Senate they were from time to time 
consulted by these pnests, who then announced 
(irithout divulging the verses themselves) the 
result of their inquiries, and recommended 
certain rites as the necessa^ remedies for the 
evils to be averted. Thus it is at once clear that 
the governing class acquired in this way the legal 
lucans of metamorphosing the whole Roman re- 
ligious system ; and it is hardly too much to say 
that they succeeded in doing it. 

4. It was just after the abolition of the kingship, 
according to the Roman chronicles, that the new 
priesthood first introduced a new worship ; in 493 
B.c. was built the temple of the Greek triasDemeter, 
Dionysus, Persephone, under the Roman names 
Ceres, Liber, Libera. Apollo, with whom the 
Sibyl had always been closely connected, followed 
soon, in 431 B.c. Among other Greek deities 
introduced in the same way were Artemis as 
Diana, Aphrodite ns Venus (the latter an old 
Italian deity of the garden), and /Esculapius. AU 
these were worshipped with the -ritus Grccciw, 
which henceforward was recognized ns equally 
legitimate with the ritus Jlomanus ; e.g., the head 
of the sacrificing priest, which in Roman usage was 
always covered, as has been de.scribed above, was 
in the rifus Graciis uncovered (Marquardt, p. 186). 
This is the only detail of the new sacrificial ritual 
of which we have certain knowledge ; but there 
were other ceremonies introduced by the same 
agency which had a more important bearing both 
on the Roman religion and on its character. In 
the year 399 B.C., as we learn from Liiy (v. 13), 
what was called a lectistemium was for the first 
time ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
w consequence of an nlnrmin" pestilence. Por 
eight days Apollo and Latonn, Hercules and Diana, 
Mercuriiis and Neptunus, were seen reclining on 
couches in Greek fasliion, and appearing to partake 
of a me.al laid out on a table in front of each of 
them ; the figures were wooden puppets richly 
robed, and rested with their left arms on cushions 
(pulrinoria). Here there seem to be at least one 
or two of the old Roman deities; but we soon 
discover that Diana is really Artemis ; Latona, 


Leto ; Mercurius, Hermes ; Keptiinns, Poseidon ; 
and we can guess that, though the experts may 
have believed that the foreign gods were more 
efficacious for the purpose in hand, it was desirable 
to propitiate the people by introducing some of 
them at least under familiar names. These Iccti- 
stemia were frequently repeated, and came to 
forrn the essential part of the sapplicationcs, or 
festivals of prayer and intercession, which were 
also ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
though sometimes also by the Pontifices and Senate 
(Marquardt, p. 48), and consisted of processions and 
worship at each place where the gods were exposed 
to view, ns described above. It m noticeable that, 
while on the old Roman system the priest alone 
took part in religious rites and was alone admitted 
to a temple, here the whole populace was ex- 
pected to view the processions ; men, women, and 
children prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the images of the gods, or crowded into the new 
temples (Liv. iii. g, 7). 

These rites mark the first appearance of a 
tendency, constantly recurring in later Roman 
history, to seek for a more emotional expression 
of religions feeling than was afforded by the old 
forms of sacrifice and prayer, conducted as they 
were by the priest on behalf of the community 
without its active participation. It would seem 
as if the sensitiveness of the human fibre of a 
primitive community increases with its increasing 
complexity and with the greater variety of experi- 
ence to which it is exposed ; and, in the cose of 
Rome, as if the simple ancient methods of dealing 
with the divine inhabitants who had been induced 
to settle on the site were felt to be no longer 
adequate to the needs of a State which was steenng 
its way to empire among so many difficulties and 
perils. It is not, indeed, certain that the new rites, 
or some of them, may not have had their proto- 
types in old Italian usage (see Marquardt, p. 46 ; 
Rowler, p. 218) ; but what we can be sure of, so fat 
as our evidence can carry ns, is that the emotional 
element was wholly new. In Livy’s accounts we 
seem to see a sense of sin, or at any rate of pollu- 
tion — a something wrong in the relation of the 
State to the supernatural, which did at times show 
itself in the ancient world, ns, e.g., at Athens in 
the 6th century b.c. No doubt it indicates, both at 
Rome and at Athens, the presence of a new popu- 
lation, or at any rate of one outside of political 
privilege, which cannot rely upon the efficacy of 
methods in which it has no share and of which it 
knows nothing — a population left out of account 
to a great extent in the dealings of the State vrith 
the gods, and therefore the more liable to anxiety 
and emotion. If we can judge of this period of 
Roman religious history by the general tendency 
of the policy of the Roman Government, wo may 
see here a deliberate attempt to include the new 
population in worship of a kind that would calm 
Us fears and satisfy its emotion, while leaving 
uncontaminated the old ritual which had served 
the State so long. 

But there are not wanting signs in this period 
that the old religions forms were being cared for 
and developed in new was's ; and this is more 
particularly obvious in the last century before the 
war with Hannibal. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the part played after the expulsion 
of the last king by the two great colleges of 
PontUices and augurs, who, os we have seen, were 
during the regal period only the consulting staff 
of the Rex in religious matters. The patrician 
aristocracy used them with consummate skill in 
establishing their control over all religious aspects 
of the State’s business-, and it was not till the 
year 300 B.C. that plebeians were admitted to 
them, though long before that date (in 367, Liv. 
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vi. 37) the Dnoviri had been increased to ten, half 
of whom must be plebeians. 

S- The Pontifices. — This collegium, was originally 
of the sacred number three (Marqnardt, p. 241), was 
increased to nine in this period as the business of 
the office grew, and later rose to fifteen. Of these 
members the Pontifex maximus was at all times 
both nominally and really the head, while the 
others formed his consilium, according to Roman 
magisterial practice ; on him devolved, when the 
kingship was abolished, the whole of the func- 
tions or the Rex in relation to the jus divinum; 
i.e. the sacra of tlie State, in the widest sense of 
the word, were in his care. The Vestals, the Rex 
sacrorum, and the three great Flamines were 
selected by him under a process which placed them 
in his potestas as they had been in that of the 
Rex (see above) ; and he succeeded to the Regia 
which had been the kind’s dwelling, and which 
ivas close to the temple of Vesta, the heart of the 
State, on the Via Sacra. As he lield his office for 
life, and as under his presidency the collegium co- 
opted its own members when vacancies occurred, 
it may fairly be said that he was the most import- 
ant and influential personage in the State during 
this period ; and this will be still more obvious if 
we consider his powers and duties. The.«e were 
chiefly administrative, and may be explained under 
two heads, as they affected (1) the State in general, 
and (2) tlie life and interests of families and 
individuals. 

(1) State authority . — The special sacrificial 
functions of the Rex, which were traditionally as- 
sociated with his title, passed to the Rex sacrorum ; 
but much ritualistic work remained for the Ponti- 
fex maximus and his colleagues. For example, 
all piacular sacrifices, except those which were 
undertaken after inspection of the Sibylline books 
' by the Duoviri, were ordered by, and carried out 
under the supervision of, the Pontifices; the books 
of Livy abound with examples of this practice. 
Events were constantly happening which required 
such expiation, and it was only in extreme cases 
that the' Pontifices gave way to the Duoviri. All 
prodigia, and especially the striking of any spot 
or building by lightning, called for their action 
[procuratio j'ulguris), and such places were under 
their directions walled in and remained sacrei 
Again, all vows (vota) made by magistrates — e.g., 
in undertaking to build a temple, or to hold ludi, 
in case of the successful issue of a war or other 
enterprise — were subject to the approval of the 
Pontifices, who dictated the exact wording of the 
votum, and superintended its fulfilment.* No 
temple could be made over to a deity without 
their s.anction, and the terms of dedication as well 
as the whole ritual to be followed were laid down 
by them in the lex dedirationis. The reception 
or admission of new deities lay within their sphere 
of action ; and, though we do not hear of collisions 
between them and the Duoviri sacris faciundis, 
we can hardly suppose that the latter could have 
resisted objections on the part of the higher col- 
legium to any nerv cults brought in under their 
auspices. But, as we examine the list of temple 
foundations of this period (see Aust, de jEdibus), 
we seem to see that those which were due to the 
Duoviri and the Sibylline books were most numer- 
ous in the first two eenturies after the expulsion 
of the last king, while a new period of pontifical 
activity in this department seems to begin after 
the opening of the collegium to the plebs in the 
year 300 B.c. Between 273 and 264 B.C. we find 
four temples dedicated to gods not of Greek but 
of Italian origin : to Consus, Pales, Tellus, and 
Vertumnus ; and during the first Punic war to 

> Liv. iv. 27: ‘dictator, prseuate A. Comelio pontiflce 
niaxituo, ludos . . . vovit.* 


the Tempestates, to Janus, to Jutnma, and to 
Fons, all deities connected with water, who were 
perhaps utilized, in the absence of any distinctively 
Roman god of the sea, at a time when Roman 
fleets were in continual peril. The Pontifices seem, 
too, at this time to have been very active in invent- 
ing new deities on Roman lines and in harmony 
with Roman way's of thinking of the dirine ; thus 
abstractions, such as Sains, Fides, Spes, Pudicitia, 
are prorided with habitations, and a deity Argen- 
tinus, according to a highly probable conjecture of 
Mommsen, was introduced when silver coins were 
first struck in 268 B.c. In fact, the Pontifices, 
under the headship for many years in this 3rd 
cent. B.c. of plebeians (Ti. Coruncanius [Liv. Epit. 
xviii.], Cmcilins Metellus, from 243 to 224), were 
BO extremely active in this way that it is not 
unreasonable to ascribe to them that strange 
catalogue of deities called the Indigitamenta, 
which is usually referred to a much earlier 
time, and which is constantly quoted to prove 
that the Romans of the earliest age invented and 
named deities who presided over every action of 
their lives. Varro copied this list from the libri 
pontijicum, and St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, iv. 8 ff.) 
copied them from Varro to show the absurdities 
of the Roman worship. If, ns the present w-riter 
believes, these lists were merely the results of 
pontifical invention in the age of which we are 
speaking, and, though based on the ideas of the 
spirit- world which were e.xplained under period I., 
were never really popular, there is no need to 
examine them here ; we may be content with 
noting that they exemplify well the tendency to 
what we may call a scientific theology, built up 
on popular ideas, but coming far too late to have 
any permanent eflect on the Roman conscience — 
if, indeed, they ever could have had any. We 
may see in Cunina, the cradle deity, in Iterdnea, 
the deity who attended the children to school, 
in Sterculina, the dunghill spirit, and the rest, a 
pontifical classification which probably had no 
other effect than to assist in taking the life out 
of the old Roman’s feeling towards the numina 
around him — an example of the process by which 
a religious system was gradually killed by the 
exaggeration of its own methods (see art. IN- 
DICITAJIEXTA ; and, for the view given above, 
Fowler, p. 341, and Beligious Experience of the 
Eoman People, p. 159 ff.). 

Two other functions pertaining to public admini- 
stration remain to be mentioned. First, they had 
the entire charge of the calendar with its course of 
religious festivals. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history of the Roman measurement of 
time or the nature of their astronomical year ; but 
all such matters, as well as the adjustment of 
religious rites within the year, were absolutely in 
the hands of this college, and the frequent necessity 
for intercalation put a power into their hands 
which, in later times at least, was often used for 
olitical purposes. Secondly, the archives of the 
tate were in their keeping, and consisted of 
records draum up by themselves, both of religious 
and of political events. 

(2) Authority over private life . — Every Roman 
family had, like the State, its owm sacra, which it 
was bound to keep up as long as it existed, and 
which ceased to exist when it came to an end ; we 
have already noticed the worship of the door and 
the hearth, and that of the dead ancestors, and to 
these were no doubt added in some families special 
cults of particular deities, as, e.g., that of Vejovis 
at Bovillm in the Julia gens. Thus every marriage, 
every death of a paterfamilias, and every testa- 
ment made by persons sui juris was of importance 
not only in the way in which we regard them at the 
present day, but as affecting the maintenance of 
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these sacra, •n'hicli became eventually so often a 
burden upon the family that a hercditas sine 
sacris vras a proverbial instance of good luck. 
The supervision of all these matters, originally so 
immensely important for the integrity and per- 
petuity of the Roman family, -was the work of the 
Pontilices. The old patrician form of marriage by 
con/arreatio, a rite of distinctly religious character 
(De Marchi, p. 147 fl’.), could be completed only by 
the consent and in the presence of the Pontifex 
roaximus; for hy this process a new family was 
created, of which the new sacra had to be organ- 
ized by him. For much the same reason the mak- 
ing of a will was a process of a sacred character, to 
which the consent of the collegium was necessary. 
In the days of the kings the Rex had presided on 
these occasions twice in the year, on March 24 
and May 24 (Mommsen, Romisches Staatsrecht, iii. 
375) at the Comitia Curiata (called on these days 
Calata), no doubt with the Pontilices as assessors ; 
and to the Rex succeeded the Pontifex maximus, 
as we may infer, though we have no direct evi- 
dence (cf. Marquardt, p. 307). Once more, the 
whole jus manium, i.e. the rules under which the 
rites of burial were conducted, and the yearly 
renewal of these at the Parentalia, the choice of 
the last resting-place, and all questions as to the 
right of a dead person to bunal — these matters 
were also wholly under the jurisdiction of the 
collegium. If we try to appreciate the fact that 
such things were infinitely more important in the 
eyes of the early Roman population than they are 
for us — that the least flaw in carrying them out 
might lead to very unpleasant consequences for 
the family — ^we shall begin to understand how 
great and far-reaching was the power of the Ponti- 
fices over the conscience of the privatus homo : it 
can be compared only to the power of themedimval 
priest, and might have become a yoke on the 
popular mind as heavy and as continuous, if the 
Romans had been sensitive to threatened terrors 
in another life, or if they had not come into contact 
with the unbelieving Greek even before this second 
period came to a close. (For further details see 
art. Priest, Priesthood [Roman] ; A. Bouchd- 
Leclercq, Les Fontifes de I’ancienne Rome, Paris, 
1871; Marquardt, pp. 235-320; Wissowa^p. 501 If.) 

6. The Augures. — The collegium of Augures, 
originally, like that of the Pontifices, three in 
number with the Rex at the head, was also increased 
to nine, and opened to the plebs in the eventful year 
300 B.C. by the Lex Ogulma. It stands apart from 
the other priesthoods, inasmuch as it had nothing 
to do with the actual worship of the gods ; its 
activity was entirely concerned with the interpre- 
tation of omens, which were supposed to affect all 
State business, including the appomtment of priests, 
the consecration of temples, the reaping of the 
crops, and the meetings of assemblies for the 
election of magistrates and the passing of laws. 
Doubtless the Italian husbandman, before he had 
become the citizen of a State, had been wont to 
observe carefully all signs of weather, among ivhich 
would naturally be reckoned the movements of 
birds and other animals ; in part such omens would 
be based on experience and of some practical value, 
m part also on fancy and superstition. The work 
ol the augurs in the city-State was to reduce these 
signs to a system, as the Pontifices reduced to a 
Wstem the details of worship and religious law. 
Conflicting interpretations would lead to delays and 
quarrels ; and it is most characteristic of the Roman 
Ideas of government that the whole authority in 
Such vitel matters should be placed in the hands of 
a collegium, in whose decisions the State and all its 
members should have absolute confidence as the 
udeiprctcs Jovis, who could construct a system of 
their own, hold their meetings in strict privacy (on 
vou X.— 53 


the Nones of each month), and so relieve the minds 
of the people from constant scruple and doubt. 

Every Roman magistrate of the highest rank 
had the right of spectio, i.e. of taking the auspices; 
but the college of augurs was the referee in all 
doubtful cases, and in the city the magistrate was 
accompanied by an augur when, rising at mid- 
night, he took nis position at the proper place in 
order to observe the heavens (Marquardt, p. 401 
and reff.). The details of augural lore which were 
strictly followed on these occasions are very compli- 
cated, and imperfectly known ; and they have in 
reality little to do with the religious beliefs of the 
people. As an example we may cite the fact that, 
apart from the observation of the flight of birds 
and of lightning, which was the chief subject of 
the elaborate systematization of this collegium, 
that of the manner of feeding of the sacred 
chickens was also developed under their super- 
intendence : if the chickens refused to feed, the 
omen was bad ; if they so greedily devoured 
that they dropped grains out of their bills, the 
omen was good (Cic. de Divinations, i. 15). It is 
needless to say that such absurdities led to a 
disbelief in the whole system among educated 
men, though it was kept up for the benefit of the 
ignorant and superstitious multitude ; and before 
the close of our period we have a Consul in com- 
mand of a fleet throwing the sacred chickens 
(which every fleet and army carried with it) into 
the sea because they would not feed (in 249 b.c. 
[Liv. Epit. xix.]). 

Before we leave these two great collegia of the 
Pontifices and Augures, it is necessary to point 
out that these ‘ priests ’ were in no sense what we 
should now call ecclesiastics, set apart from the 
world of laymen to live a holy life, to teach, and 
to preach ; they might be magistrates as well as 
priests, they taught no doctrine, they practised no 
asceticism. The religion which they represented 
was one of works and not of faith ; so long as the 
cults were properly carried out and the omens duly 
observed, all was done that need be done for the 
safety and prosperity of the State and its members. 
As the jus dimnum was part of the jus civile, so 
were the priests to be reckoned among the officials 
of the State. Only the most ancient ones, the 
Vestals and the Flamines, were kept apart from 
the rest of the population as being engaged in daily 
sacrificial operations which would be ineffectual 
if they were liable to contamination, and of these 
the Vestals alone maintained their exclusive 
priestly character to the last. 

To sum up the characteristics of this period, we 
notice : 

1. The introduction of numerous new deities and 
their cults, both of Italian and of Greek origin, 
and of a more sbou'y and emotional ritual, the 
latter more especially under the direction of the 
Sibylline books and their keepers, the duoviri sacris 
faciundis. 

2. The systematization of thejux divinum as an 
essential part of the jus civile, or law of the State, 
to such a degree that all the important acts of 
a Roman citizen, both public and private, were 
regulated in their relation to the dhune inhabit- 
ants of the city. 

3. The rise to paramount power in the State of 
the two great colleges by whom this regulation was 
effected, and especially of the Pontifices. 

III. Third Period 

(From the war ivith Hannibal to the Empire, 
218-31 B.C.). 

The religious system which we have been so far 
examining may be described as the sum-total of 
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all those cults which were recognized and main- 
tained by the State; this maintenance ^ the 
State was the unifying principle in it. In the 
period now to be dealt with we shall find the 
care of the State for the old cults becoming 
rapidly relaxed, while at the same time new and 
foreign ones are introduced of a kind much more 
incompatible with the old Koraan ideas than any 
that had been adopted in the previous age, those 
old ideas tliemselves being used more and more 
for political purposes only, as the governing class 
discovered that under the influence of Greek 
philosophy it ceased to share them, while the 
lower population remained at least as super- 
stitious as ever. Here, then, the Roman State- 
religion might be said to come to an end, so far 
as it was an honest supervision of the relations 
between the human and the divine population for 
the mutual benefit of both — a work of pittas, a 
performance of duty from genuine motives, with 
the object of safeguarding the best interests of the 
community. As Aust has well said (p. 67), the 
subject now branches in three directions, if we are 
to follow the history at Rome of those ideas which 
may broadly be termed religious, though they no 
longer combine to form a characteristic national 
religion. We should have to trace the decay of 
the old cults ; the growth of new beliefs or specu- 
lations about the nature of the gods. Fate, dirina- 
tion, and duty ; and, thirdly, the superstitious 
notions of the masses and their increasing sensi- 
tiveness to the influence of exciting foreign 
worships. But to work all this out in detail 
would be quite beyond the scope of this article. 
It will be better (!) to give a brief account of the 
immediate effects of the war with Hannibal, both 
during its continuance and afterwards, on the 
religious feelings of the people and on the policy 
of the governing class ; (2) to sketch briefly the 
influence of Greek literature and philosophy in 
disintegrating the old religious ideas; (3) to 
summarize the actual results of these causes on 
the national religion in the last two centuries B.c. 
Even the decay of a religion is a valuable study; 
and perhaps there is no other example of decay so 
well attested and so easily admitting of explana- 
tion. (For detailed accounts of this period see 
Marquardt, p. 67 ff. ; Wissowa’, p. 60 ff. ; L. 
Krahner, Grundlinien zur Gesch. des Verfalls der 
rdmisrfien Staatsrdigion, Halle, 1837, passim ; 
Fowler, Rtligious Experience, pp. 314-358.) 

L The ISIIIEDIATB EFFECTS OF THE HANNI- 
BALIC WAR. — To those unaccustomed to reflect 
on the course of Roman history it may seem 
strange that a single war should be so far-reaching 
in its results ; and it is indeed true that our 
comparative ignorance of the civil history of the 
First Punic war, oiving to the loss of Liiy’s 
second decade, may incline us to attribute too 
much to the Second. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the prolonged struggle with Hannibal (218- 
204 B.C.), carried on nearly all that time in Italy 
itseM, forms a turning-point in the history of the 
Roman people and therefore of the Roman religion. 
It was, in fact, a civil war as well as a struggle 
with a foreign enemy ; the population of Italy as 
well as of Rome suffered terribly, from pestilence 
as well as slaughter ; the economy of the whole 
peninsula was upset; and at the end, when rest 
and recuperation were so sorely needed, it was 
found that another great war with Macedonia 
was the necessary result of that with Hannibal, 
and that Rome was but beginning a course of 
conquest which was destined to change her whole 
being, leaving hardly a trace of the old Rome 
whose religious ideas we have been examining. 

At all the most critical moments of the war 
Livy records a number of ill-omened occurrences 


(prodigia) which were announced from various 
laces in the agcr Eomanus, together with the 
irections given by the Decemviri or the Pontifices 
for expiating them [procuratio). These prodigia 
seem to have been first made matter of record 
during tbe First war with Cartilage, for the work 
of Julius Obsequens (Prodigiorum liber) originally 
began in the year 247 B.C., as we gather from its 
title, and it must have been at that date that Liiw 
was first able to embody them in his history. It 
would seem, then, that m stress of war and public 
danger the neiwonsness of the people was great, 
and was met by special measures taken by the 
religions authorities ; and it is to be noticed that 
these measures are almost without exception 
derived from the Sibylline books ; i.e., they were 
not the old Roman methods of e.xpiation, but 
appeals to new methods and often to foreign 
deities. It was the belief of the people that the 
old methods were insufficient, and the Roman 
deities angry or indifferent. It will suffice here 
to mention the most remarkable of the new 
prescriptions which are recorded during the Hanni- 
balic war. 

Lily tells us that in 218 B.c., after the battle on 
the Trebbia, almost the whole community was 
busy with the procuratio of a number of prodigia ; 
the city was lustrated ; forty pounds of gold were 
carried to the temple of Juno at Lannvium ; the 
matronm dedicated a bronze statue to Juno in 
her temple on the Aventine ; a lectistemium was 
ordered at Cnsre, because the sortes of the oracle 
there had ‘shrunk’; Fortune in Algidum had a 
supplicatio ; at Rome Jnventas had a lectistemium, 
and Hercules a supplicatio ; then the whole people 
held a supplicatio ‘ circa omnia pulvinaria ’ ; and 
a prietor was directed to undertake the fulfilment 
of certain vows if the State should be in existence 
ten years later. ‘ Hteo procurata votaque ex libris 
Sibyllinis,’ adds Livy (xxi. 62), ‘magna ex parte 
levaverant aniraos religione’; t.e., these measures 
served for the time to quiet popular scruple and 
anxiety. But almost directly a new trouble seized 
men’s minds ; for the Consul Flaminius, the victim 
of Trasimene, left the city to assume his command 
without taking the auspices or making the usual 
vows in the Capitol, fearing that for political 
reasons the Senate might detain him by falsifying 
tbe auspices — a significant fact, if it be a fact ; 
and his subsequent defeat and death thus served 
only to increase the general panic. In the first 
chapter of bk. xxii. Livy records a new series of 
prodigia of all kinds, and recourse was again had 
to the Sibylline books, and fresh directions were 
given for expiation, among which we notice the 
CTOwing Greek influence in the prominence of 
Juno, the legendary enemy of the Trojans, from 
whom the Romans were now beginning to believe 
themselves descended. After the disaster at 
Trasimene the record becomes still more astonish- 
ing. Besides lectistemia and supplicationes, the 
Sibylline books directed the general vow of a 
ver sacrum to be made (Liv. xxii. 9) ; i.e., if five 
years later the State still existed in inteOTity, all 
sheep, oxen, pigs, goats, etc., were to be dedicated 
to the gods, according to the ancient Italian 
practice ; and ludi were also vowed, to cost 
333,333^ asses, the number three having a special 
religious significance. Lastly, the Decemviri 
ordered a lectistemium of three days, in which 
the twelve great Greek gods and goddesses 
appeared under Roman names : Zeus and Hera, 
Poseidon and Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Apollo 
and Artemis, Hephmstns and Hestia, Hermes and 
Demeter (Liv. xxii. 10). After the crushing defeat 
at Cannes envoys were sent to Delphi to inquire 
whether there was to be any end of tnese disasters ; 
and during their absence the Decemviri ordered 
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•sacrificia aliquot extraordinaria ’ (Liv. xxii. 57), 
among which Livy mentions that of a Gallic man 
and woman and a Greek man and woman, who 
were buried alive in the Forum Boariiun— a 
horrible rite which is said to have survived even 
into the Empire (Wissowa-, p. 421). 

These examples will have made it clear that the 
strong fibre of the Roman people wms giving way 
under constant peril and anxiety ; their belief in 
supernatural agency was profound, but they knew 
not what deity was persecuting them, or where to 
turn for help, and were in danger of complete 
demoralization. AR the religious expedients 
which Livy has recorded are the attempts of the 
governing classes to quiet the minds of the people 
by convincing them that no effort was being spared 
to set right their relations with the unseen world, 
to vindicate themselves as mediators with the 
hostile deities; but so far all had been in vain, 
and the devices of the great colleges must have 
been put to a very severe test. Fortunately the 
worst was over, and only once during the course of 
the war was the danger again so imminent. When 
Hasdrubal was nearing Italy in 207 B.C., a fresh out- 
break of prodigia was announced (Liv. xxvii. 37), 
and again new measures were taken, in which we 
once more note the prominence of duno (Regina) 
and the predominance of Greek features in the 
steps taken to appease her. Two years later 
(206 B.c.) the Becemviri took a singular step in 
the hope of persuading the people to hold out a 
while longer untU Hannibal should have evacuated 
Italy ; twelve years had passed and he was still 
there, and both Rome and Italy were exhausted. 
They said that they found in their books an 
assertion that Italy could be freed from the 
enemy only if the sacred stone of the Magna 
Mater Idma, the great goddess of Pessinus in 
Phrygia, were brought to Rome. The king of 
Pergamus, to whom the place and stone belonged, 
gave his consent, and the sacred symbol was 
conveyed to Rome, and received with relief and 
rejoicing by an excited and now hopeful people. 
‘Scipio was about to leave with his army for 
Africa ; a fine harvest followed ; Hannibal was 
forced to evacuate Italy the next year ; and the 
Mddess did everything that was expected of her’ 
(Fowler, p. 70). ’The day on which the stone arrived 
was made a festival (April 4), called by the Greek 
name Megalesia. No Roman was allowed to take 
part in the service of the goddess, for such Oriental 
worships were of a dangerously orgiastic character ; 
it was, m fact, a dangerous remedy, though a potent 
one. Nevertheless, the Government was willing 
within a few years to admit this stone into the 
very heart of the ancient city ; it had been placed 
at first in the temple of Victoria, but in 191 b.c. 
was transferred to a temple of the Magna Mater 
herself on the Palatine hill, dedicated in that 
year (Anst, de jEdibus sacris, p. 22). With the 
introduction of this cult, which was freely taken 
up by all classes, we may connect the fashion 
of consulting Oriental astrologers, called by the 
Romans Chaldmi or mathematici, which continued 
far into the period of the Empire, in spite of 
frequent attempts to restrain it, as in 139 B.C., 
when they were expelled from Rome and Italy 
(Val. Max, i, iii. 3 ; and see the new Epitomes of 
Livy’s sixth decade brought from Egj’pt by Gren- 
fell and Hunt, line 192 [Oxgi-hynchus Papyri, pt. 
iii.]). The worship of MaorBellona from Cappa- 
docia, and those of Isis and Mithras, were to follow 
in due course. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that both Romans 
and Italians found their own narrow system of 
religion quite inadequate to express what we may 
call their religious experience of the last twenty 
years; they had longed for aid and protection. 


and for knowledge of the right way to address 
themselves to the supernatural powers in whose 
existence the great mass of them still profoundly 
believed ; and they had invoked in vain, on the 
old rigid methods, their own local and native 
deities. Undoubtedly the times had aroused 
strong emotion of a religious kind, and this had 
found no legitimate outlet. A still more striking 
proof of this than even the introduction of the 
Magna Mater is the extraordinaiy rapidity with 
which the rites of Dionysus- worship, surreptitiously 
introduced at this time, seized upon tlie minds of 
men and women of all dasses in the year 186 b.c., 
spread over a great part of Italy, and drove the 
Government to interfere forcibly to save the State 
from the moral disintegration which accompanied 
it. The story is told in full by Livy (xxxix. 8 ft'.), 
and we still have a part of the decree by which 
the Senate commissioned the Consuls to investigate 
and check the mischief (CJi i. 43). This object 
was achieved ; yet the Bacchus-cult was allowed 
to remain, under strict supervision — the best of 
proofs, ns Aust observes (p. 78), that the State 
religion no longer possessed the power to satisfy 
the cravings of the masses. It must, indeed, be 
remembered that the population of the city was 
■by tills time oi a very mixed character ; the true 
Roman people had suffered severely in the wars 
and by pestilence, and their place was largely 
taken by liberated slaves who were practically 
without any religion of their own. To such, and 
to their descendants, even Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus himself could hardly appeal, for he was, in 
fact, a political rather than a religious conception. 
We may take it as a fact that this population 
found little comfort in the cults provided for it, 
and little or no aid towards right conduct. All 
that could be done was to keep it amused with 
constant games and shows, which had been 
originally of a religious character and limited to 
single days, but now were secularized and freely 
extended in length, and to keep it provided with 
tile means of existence. To provide it with a 
common religious belief or worship ivas utterly 
beyond the power of the Government. The old 
dying religion could indeed be used, so far as its 
forms went, for political purposes, to control the 
naturally superstitious masses ; but it had lost its 
unifying and comforting power. 

ii. TBE IPFhVBNCE OF GREEK LITERATURE 
AND PBILOSOPHY . — ^The Hannibalic war afi'ected 
the beliefs and the morale of alt classes alike ; the 
critical spirit of Greek thought was to affect chiefly 
and directly that upper stratum which was more 
or less capable of comprehending it. This critical 
spirit had long been acting as a solvent in Greece, 
not only on the ideas of the gods derived from the 
old mythology, but on the local cults of the Greek 
ir6Xfis and the belief in their efficacy ; and in this 
process it had been greatly assisted by the con- 
quests of Alexander and the wars of his successors. 
With the break-up of the keen individual life of 
the Greek city disappeared the genuine relation of 
the polytheistic Greek religion to the life of the 
citizen ; though the old city-cults lingered on in 
outward form, they lost their real meaning under 
the ovcrshadoudng power of deified kings and the 
attempts of philosophers to provide a rational 
basis for the daily conduct of the individual. 
Thus the Roman governing class, when it came 
rapidly under the influence of Greek thought in 
the period with which we are now dealing, when 
it began to develop a literature and to think, found 
nothing to leam from the Greeka_ which could act 
otherwise than as a solvent of its old religious 
ideas. . 

The very first example that we meet of this 
destructive process is too striking to be omitted 
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here, though it is no doubt possible to exaggerate 
its importance. Ennius, the first man of real 
genius who UTote in Latin, among his many works 
translated the rationalizing treatise of Euhemems, 
in which he attempted to explain the Greek gods 
as merely ancient kings who had been deified — an 
idea quite in harmony with the prevailing practice 
of the post-Alexandnau period j and this transla- 
tion does not seem to have met with any dis- 
approval at Home. It is characteristic of the age 
that the man who did more than any one before 
Virgil to glorify the Roman character and 
dominion should have struck the first direct 
blow at the popular belief in the gods ; but Ennius 
was no Roman himself, and he was perhaps 
only expressing his personal views (Kralmer, 
p. 44). It is doubtful whether the book became 
popular; it is mentioned only once in Boman 
literature (Cio. de Nat. Deorum, i. 42, 119), and the 
methods of publication were then but little under- 
stood ; but in other works Ennius shows the same 
tendency (cf. the famous lines in his Telamo, based 
on the teaching of Epicurus : ‘ Ego deum genus 
esse semper dtxi et dicam cselitum, Sed eos non 
curare opinor quid agat humanum genus,’ etc. 
[0. Ribbeck, Trag. Mom. Frag., Leipzim 1897, 
p. 54]) ; and in his Pythagorean work entitled Epi- 
eharmtts he introduced the Romans to naturalistic 
ideas of the gods which became the conimon pro- 
perty at educated men, and can be traced in the 
writers of plays, in Lucilius, Cicero, and Varro. 

But the two great systems of post-Aristotelian 
philosophy whioh found place at Rome in the last 
two centuries of the Republic had a far more pro- 
found and lasting effect on Roman religious ideas. 
(The third, the New Academy, being neither posi- 
tive nor constructive, but critical only, need not be 
considered here; see art. Academy.) 

Epicureanism was first in the field, but was slow 
in gaining ground, and Rome produced no great 
Epicurean bat Lucretius the poet ; nor did even he 
become popular, for his direct and enthusiastic 
denial of the value of religio, and his appeal to the 
intellectual faculty of man to rid himself of the 
degiading bondage of that religio, were not in 
harmony with the Roman genius. Epicureanism 
was to some extent popular on its practical side 
(Cio. Tusc. iv. 3, de Div. ii. 50), with bad moral 
effects ; but, as taking no account of gods or cult, 
except to put them aside as useless, it suited 
neither the class that was responsible for the snr- 
vii-ing forms of the State religion nor the lower 
orders stiU steeped in superstition. See art. Epi- 
cureans. 

Stoicism, on the other hand, laid a strong grasp 
on the best Roman minds; its ideal man was in 
many w-ays in keeping with the ideal Roman 
character, and its cosmopolitanism suited the wide 
range and the varied populations of the Roman 
Empire. It did not deny the existence of the 
divine, or even, as did the Epicureans, the 
interest of divine beings in the affairs of the 
world ; it postulated a Supreme Deity, identical 
with Reason, Law, or Destiny, and left place for 
the existence of subordinate deities by making 
them functional emanations from the Supreme 
One. As has often been obsetred, it had a strong 
religious side, and with some of the ablest Romans 
tbe teaching of an earnest and learned Stoic like 
Panretius, tho intimate friend of Scipio the 
younger, and founder of what may be called 
Roman Stoicism, became almost a substitute for 
religion. IVhile Stoicism did nothing directly to 
save the old cults from neglect or extinction, it 
did much to save the educated Roman from the 
contempt of all religion whioh Lucretius had ex- 
pressed 80 vehemently, and even did something to 
save him from moral disintegration. And at the 


very end of this period we meet with a very curi- 
ous attempt, on Stoical principles, to harmonize 
the old religious beliefs with philosophic theories 
of the universe. We have lost Varro’s Antigui- 
fates Divince, the counterpart of his Aniiguitates 
Humana! ; but we know enough about it from 
surviving fragments, and from tbe criticisms of 
Augustine and Tertnllian, to be confident that it 
was written not only from antiquarian interest, 
but from a genuine desire to reconcile Stoic 
theology with the prevaUing ideas of the gods. 
Krahner tvas the first to point out the importance 
of Varro’s work in the history of the decay of 
the Roman religion, and he has been followed by 
Marqnardt and other writers. See art. Stoics. 

Varro assumed the Stoic doctrine of the animus 
mundi, the divine principle permeating all mate- 
rial thinm, which, in combination with those 
material uiings, constitutes the Universe, Nature, 
God, Destiny, or whatever other name the Stoics 
used to express it. The mundus is made up of the 
four elements, and these partes mundi are also 
dirine, as are the various phenomena which they 
underlie. In the 16th book of his work Varro 
co-ordinated this Stoic theory with the Gneoo- 
Roman State-religion of his age. The chief gods, 
de presciptii or selecti, represented the partes 
mundi in variona ways ; and even the difference 
of sex among the deities was explained by regard- 
ing .all male gods as emanating from the heaven, 
and all female ones from the earth, according to a 
familiar ancient idea of the active and passive 
factors of generation (Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. ^). 
The Stoic theory of dmmons was utilized in the 
same way to find an explanation for semi-deities, 
heroes, Lares, <3enii, etc., and thus another feature 
of the old Italian religious mind was to be saved 
from contempt and neglect. At tbe head of tbe 
whole system was Jupiter, who seems to have been 
recognized by the Stoics of the Roman school as 
representing not only the heaven but even the 
animus mundi itself (Cio. de Nat. Dear. ii. I, 4); 
and the various functional activities of this sup- 
reme god multiplied him under innumerable titles 
(Tertullian, Apol. 14). So, too, with the other 
chief deities ; and thus another tendency of the old 
Roman religion was skilfully worked into the new 
system, viz. that tendency to see the supernatural 
manifesting itself in innumerable ways expressed 
by adjectival titles, and affecting all the details of 
human action and suffering, of which the Pontifices 
had taken advantage to construct their so-called 
Indigitamenta. But the deities of the Boman cults 
had become so worn and indistinct with age that 
in many or most cases their functions were no 
longer clearly to be discerned, even by a learned 
antiquarian like Varro ; and he was compelled to 
include in a lar^e class of di incerti those of whose 
functional actinty he could not he sure (Wissowa’, 
p. 72). 

Thus the one system of philosophy which cou)d 
really appeal with effect to the best type of Roman 
mind was harmonized with the leading features of 
the old beliefs in a way whioh was neitiier un- 
reasonable nor ludicrous. The people, Varro 
seems to say, have neither time nor ability to 
reason on these matters, and there are indeed 
some things which it is better that they should 
not know (Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 31) ; hut they have 
been on the right track in their ideas and worship, 
■wanting only the philosophical basis and warrant 
for what they do and think. For the educated it 
is necessary to have this basis and warrant clearly 
defined, so that they combine the relirions practice 
of their ancestors with reason and knowledge. 
This surely was a far more healthy and useful posi- 
tion to take up than that of the Epicureans and 
Lucretius, who looked on all religions as mere folly 
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nr.<l mcnfnl kmiinjjp : nrnl. to jntl(’.n from llip nllnoUs 
in.'.ile on it I'V t't, Aii);«‘’tinr> nml tin- KnUiw, 
imd from tlm lomjiornry tovivnl of tlm ohl imjta 
wliidi Anpri'ln* Mlca-oiIiHl in ot'liirvti\(; nbortly 
nftcr VfirroV lUmtli, it wns i>rol>.Uily not wiiiionl 
^omo pnloi.intin! yrnotii-nl ro'iilt. I!nl it conlij 
Isave ftdcctisl only Uio liiijlmr nin! c^lncntoil rln’-'i;'' ; 
l>.nd rvfn limy vrro never nnitc in enmo'd in deal- 
ir.K with »«rh (jue'tione. Vixrto hinifelf, ft tiaiiino 
of the nlurtiy olil-itnlian tyI^^ witji an evtrn. 
onlinary intwd in matiere ril relijtionn nntiqnlly 
M well ft-H religion*! yhilo-onhy, wa* jirohahly more 
in earnest tlian ftny other itonmn of ilml aye ; hut 
the onlinart’ ftttitnde of the cnltivateil itoinnn to 
turh •{veeufationa may la? well reen in Cieeto’e 
three iwl:!', tfe A'titifni /Irontm, whlrh followeti the 
work of Vnrro. and were to enme eatent inflnennal 
by it. CieerO'a ftttitmie to teli'jton svas r.implv 
pceptieal Rtni rehetic : lie inrlirua! to the Htinc 
view, but treats the whole ruhjeet its n matter for 
[ili'a»anl diwiu'lon. withnut rhowint; nny ronvic- 
tion of its irajsirl.anee t« Home or mankimi. in 
all his voUimir.oua writings, inelmlintt liis roirc- 
fponilence, there is no si;tn tint lih life wns in nny 
way alh-etoil either hy or id’ cult the only 

war in 'vlnrh rr'iyio interests li'itn is its me for 
political pnrj'O'es. And thcero is n tyjs' of llie 
ole.e.sted Itonian o! hlsdnyiree jome pnxxi tenmrk* 
in ItoLs'irr. /.Vfi’iMi nsr erlus-, i. WO. 
iii. Ttii: AcrcM, AWf/.r.? ps rur. satiosai. 

F-KtlGlOS. — We Itr.ve now to illustrate the arinnl 
rrwaita for the old relii^ion of tlie^e two ttmin 
t.au«e.s of <li»inte;trfttion— tire llannilcvltc war and 
ihs inllitenee of (Ireek pliilosojdiy, 

(u) Thf enJ/i.— The rmtst strlkin;; cridenee of 
the <!ee.“.y of Iho'c worships ssldeh ssc exftmlned in 
the first 'I'erirsl h ptippr'l'M I'V our present iynor- 
ante of liie tneaninjj nnil the ifetails of so mnny o' 
them free alxsve, p. b'Ae). Ha,l they Isren m.ai:r- 
t.aiaed or fully rrssut<si with etVic.ney, the iiterntrirt 
of the last eentrsry )i.C. wonld R'surrslly haso con- 
tained rdlusions to them aufiirient to trive ns some 
idea of the nature of lire dell!'-, and the details of 
their worship. Hot neither Cice.ro r.or any of hi* 
contcmprjmrie.s Imt Vnrro lias nnylhin;; impostftnt 
to tell ns of tliem. Vtirro was tlie only j’onian 
Tt.allv interestrsl in thetn. A little later, Clreeks 
like llionysins of Ilnliraniftssus, or forvi'tnera like 
the Manretnnijari Juha, tonic some trouldc to 
nnderstand them, ftlso from anliiinarian or phllo. 
tophieal motives. Ilul by tlie lime of Vnrro 
and these nnti<iu.arians tlie decay liad nitc.sdy 
pone so far l!ml many of the old culln svere ([uite 
r.eplccted and forirolten. A few examples srill 
raliice. 

The name Aponia, svhieh stands for a fr.stival 
four times in the ancient c.alendar, svns so rnueh a 
mystery even in VatroV day tliat we do not know 
for certain the meaninp of the word, or v.Imi rite* 
were ]>crform(sl on tlto'c d.ayn. The rnrtitmlin, 
Lumria, Divaiia, are nliimsi 1-ntircly lost to uh, as 
they were to Vnrro (so (nr as sve ran pnc'.s from 
what We know of his writinps). The llepifopinm 
in Fehruary and the Toptifripin in .Inly were even 
(hen wholly misundersKexi, Isnnp explained by 
false etymologies (see I'owler, pp. 171, 327). It is 
nite jHissilile timt w’e siiould la- eunally in the 
ark nlxml tlie l.uiH'rrali.a, one, of tlie most Mn- 
pular of all the Itonmn rite«, if it had not l>ecti 
hrouplit into fresli prominence by tlio famous cele- 
bration ju-st lieforc Co-s.ar’s death. It can hardly 
have la-en one of the svholly neplecteil festivals, 
yet the fact that no writer mentions it iteforo that 
date slio'VB conclnsivcly liow little interest such 
old yuetoms excited. Witli the cnltn the old 
deities, of course, vanished in innnv c.a.ses, tlioupli 
this is loss astoni«liinp, since the Itomans, as sve 
have seen, at all the early stapes of tliclr religion* 


lifn paid far more attention to worsliip tiinn to 
the ob^'eet.s of it. No ono knew tho tnio naltirc of 
Vcjovis, nor do wc know onrmdve.s ; so, too, with 
Sumnmnn", of wliotn AugriHlino says, no donlit 
following Vnrro, that Im was nt one time a greater 
deity tlian .luplter liimself {tie Cir. Dei, iv. 23) ; 
•rpils^lils is est,’ writes tivid in speaking of liim 
vi. 731), from wldch wo may infer tlmt 
Vnrro was e<(imlly in the dark. Con.siis nnrvivcil 
onij’ l»-rnti'e he lind hecome oddly identified with 
t’o-eldon lliiijiios, and we are le’ft to conjcclnro 
(lom stray farts of tiie cult llial Im was originally 
a linrveat-gwi. Kven to jireat a god as .Janus, 
whose fo-callcsl temple hy tlie I'onim was matter 
of public inlctesl ow ing to the practice of kccjiing 
it open wlienevcr Home was engaged in war, 
Iwcame tlie snhjeet of vain pliilosopliical spcciiia- 
tion, no one siu[>ecting that his origin was really 
ft* fimplo and Immlde as we now iielicvc it to Imvc 
Iieen (see al>ovc, p. hi') ; and Ovid fancifiiity ‘ inter- 
vlcsvs' the old god in the vain hojw of di-covering 
ills riatnre {I'oiti, i. KOfT,), Vesta survived at afi 
times, with lier cult and her virgin iirieste-.'es ; 
tlie latter could not V-ecorne sccularired, and the 
ever-burning sacred fire w hich It was their dntv to 
maintain was too wr.ll rceognhed as a syml>o1 of 
the Stale's vitality to lie subject to neglect like 
other Icjs rignific.Mit mils. Yet, if wc turn to tho 
list of deities tcjircsenled in the ritc.s of tho 
Nnman c.slendar (seo r.lxive, j>. fi2l), wc shall find 
on examination tliat Ve.sln U almost llic only one 
of tliem wild lias not Wen cither forgotten or 
luetnniorplto'crl in one way or aiiotlier under the 
inilnenee of (Irrek literature and mythologj-. 

Turtlicr, it is a well-attested fact that, in the 
general indi(t--tcnce to religion and the paralysis 
of orderly and lietaiiM administration, the temjde- 
buildings ot llio city were fast going to ruin in tho 
la»t ago of the Itcpublic. Aupistus has told us 
liimself that lie restored no fewer than cighly-two 
{Monumentum /fncyrnmia-i.lv, 17) ; and the wio of 
Hotareflii. C) wiiich l>egins, * Dclietft majonim im- 
metitus lues, Itomane, donee templarcfcceri.s,’ eta, 
is fr.miliar to every one ; and I’roja-rt ills and Ovid tell 
thcs-amotaIe(Mar(jnnrdt,p. C7 andrcfT.). Tliegnied 
of c.ajiitnlista ami tlie want of space for building 
lind long Wfore tliin iH-gun to override the sacred 
ciiaracter of shrines in llio city ; thus in 173 1J.C. 
tJip censors had to n-scuo a niim’Wr of tacelln from 
private occupation (I,iv, xl. .11. 8 ; cf. Cic. Tlarutp. 
iUxp. XV. 52) ; and in lii* dialogic tit Kntura 
Deonim, mi'po'ed to liavo taken placo in the year 
7r> li.c., Cicero write.s of thefts ot Rtatuc.sand other 
projicrty from temiilea (i. 23, 82)— sacrilcgc-s which 
we may prohaidy altribnto to the demoraliration 
r.ati»e<l'liy Ibc social and civil wars. A number of 
new- temples were founded in this period, hut they 
seem to mark the faiiej- of those who vowcil them 
raliicr tlian any fixed religious policy sucli as wo 
traced in tlm jircvious ago ; and, Wfore the end of 
tile period with wliieii wc are now- dealing, wc find 
a temple wldcli ominously forecast* the future, 
timl of ilieui Jtiliitt, begun tlie year after hi* 
dcatli. (For tlicfo foundations sec Au.st, de Aldi- 
(>tts stxcri.t, p. 18 fT.) 

(fi) I’riesthntiilt . — ^Tlie olde.st of llic.“c, tlie Ibex 
saeronim and tho Flnmines, wliicli were nltnclied 
to particular worships, fell into jiarlial or comploto 
neglect during this perio<l. From tlic nature of 
their duties they could not be held (ogctlier with 
nny olliee svldcli miglil take tlie liohler away from 
Itonio : aecorditig to tlie old ideas of the relation 
of the Slate to its deities, their absence would 
iiavc lieen detrimental to public interests, _ Unt 
from the Ifannibalic war onward* every ambition- 
memlwr of tlie governing cla-«s looked to ollice and 
militaiy command to (irocuro him hotli wealth anil 
iniliiencc i and as a confei|ucncc he avoided all 
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employment which would Iceep him at home. 
Attempts were made to break the rule, but for a 
long time the Pontifex maximus forbade such 
action ; and, as these priests were in his potestas, 
disobedience was practically impossible. In 190 
B.C. a Flamen Quirinalis was Prsetor peregrinus, 
but was not allowed to hold a foreign command 
(Liv. xxxvii. 47). In 180 a Hex sacrorum tried to 
bold his priesthood together with a naval command 
(duumvir navalis), but was compelled to resign it 
(liiv. xl. 42). In 131 a Flamen Martialis was 
Consul, and wished to have a command in Sar- 
dinia, but again the Pontifex maximus interfered 
(Cic. Phil. xi. 8, 18) ; yet this same Pontifex 
maximus, P. Licinius Crassus, later in the same 
year went to Asia with an army, ‘ quod nunquam 
antea factum erat,’ says Livy’s epitomist (Epit. 
69). 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the degradation of 
the old sacrihcial priesthoods is one which has been worked out 
by the present writer in CIH vii. [1893] 103 ff. from records in 
Livy : a youth of bad character belonging to the great famiiy 
of the Valerii Flacci was made Flamen Dialis by the Pontifex 
maximus at the urgent request of his family in order to place 
him under the innumerable restrictions to which that important 
riesthood was subjected. Strange to say, this seems to have 
ad the effect of reforming his character, and he became 
Curuie redile and Prsetor later on, his brother being allowed to 
take the oath of office for him, as the Flamen was not allowed 
to swear. 

The general tendency was undoubtedly to shirk 
these priestly oflaces with their awkward restric- 
tions, and it is almost certain that the flaminium 
Diale was vacant from 87 to 11 B.C. (Wissowa’, 
p. 71, note) ; the Jlamines minores are not heard of 
m the last century of the Bepublic, and, as Mar- 
quardt justly argues (p. 67, note 1), if they had 
survived, Varro would liardly have been at a loss 
for information about the cult and nature of 
those deities to which they were attached (Furrina, 
Falacer, etc.). So with the Fratres Arvales, of 
whom we have no record till they were revived as 
a corporation by Augustus ; the Eex sacrorum 
alone seems to have survived (Cic. Earusp. Besp. 
vi. 12 ; Lex Julia Municipalis, sect. 62 ; CIL i. 
121). 

The great collegia of Pontifices, Augures, and 
Decemviri sacris faciundis were no bar to political 
advancement and the accumulation of wealth, and 
during this period we are frequently surprised by 
the eagerness with which a pontificate or augur- 
ship is sought after ; e.g., Cicero was immensely 
pleased at becoming augur, and Caesar took extra- 
ordinary trouble to become Pontifex maximus. The 
fact was that these offices brought both political 
and social influence ; but as trustees of the old jus 
divinum they were by this time almost useless. 
The famous Pontifex maximus, Mucius Scmvola, 
Consul in 95 B.C., held that there were three kinds 
of religion, the poetic, the philosophical, and the 
political, and that only the last of these was of any 
consequence — and that one was not true (Aug. de 
Civ. Dei, iv. 27 ; Krahner, p. 47 and note). Caesar 
as Pontifex maximus can nave paid no attention 
to his duties, though he eventually took advantage 
of the office to refoim the calendar : he was away 
from Rome some fifteen out of the twenty years 
during which he held it, and neither he nor Cicero 
makes any allusion to his pontifical functions. All 
these posts had become completely secularized, 
and were filled by popular election like the magis- 
tracies. The Pontifex maximus seems to have been 
elected in Comitia as early as the Second Punic war 
(Mommsen, Bom. Staatsrecht, ii. 35) ; the other 
priesthoods, those of Pontifices, Augures, and De- 
cemviri (Quindecemviri in the last century B.C.), 
were thro^vn open to election by a Lex Domitia in 
104 B.C., though by a method peculiar to themselves 
(Cic. de Lege Agraria, ii. 18). The last thing that 
a Roman thought of at this time, when he gave his 


vote for a Pontifex or an augur, was the qualifica. 
tion of the candidate to perform the traditional 
duties of his office ; the Pontifices let the calendar 
get into a state of chaos, and failed to keep up the 
sacrificial priesthoods which were under their con- 
trol, while the augurs, as Cicero expressly tells ns 
(de Divinalione, i. 15, 25, de Nat. Dear. ii. 3, 9), 
had become entirely ignorant of the ancient science 
of augury. This is indeed not to be wondered at, 
if we consider how severely the art of divination 
was criticized by the philosophers, and, on the 
other hand, how simple was the process by which 
it might be turned to account for political purposes. 
If a Consul, even without calling in an augur, an- 
nounced that he was going to ‘ observe the heavens,’ 
t.e. for lightning, that alone was sufficient in the 
eyes of constitutionalists like Cicero to put a legal 
stop to all business for that day ; this was the 
consequence of the Lex Allia Fufia of 153 B.C., 
passed in order to give extra legal strength to a 
Senatorial Government which was beginning to lose 
its moral weight. Cicero, though himself sceptical 
about the whole business of divination, repeatedly 
speaks of this law as a great bulwark of the consti- 
tution, and of its abolition in 58 B.c. as a fatal blow 
to the cause of Republicanism (Cic. pro Sestio, xv. 
33, in Vatinium, ix. 23). 

Of the collegium in charge of the Sibylline books 
we do not hear so frequently in this period ; but, 
whenever the books are consulted, it is in the in- 
terest or against the interest of some party or 
family. To give a couple ofexamples : in 139 B.c. 
recourse was had to this device to prevent the great 
family of the Marcii from having the honour of 
bringing a new water supply into Rome, without 
effect in this case (Frontmus, de Ag. i. 7 j of. the 
new Epitt. of Livy, Grenfell and Hunt, line 188) ; 
again, in 56 B.c. the Quindecemviri found an oracle 
that forbade the invasion of Egypt by a Roman 
armed force, at a time when such an expedition 
was obnoxious to more than one party in the State’; 
in this case the oWeot was successfully achieved 
by this intrigue. The destruction of the old Sibyl- 
lines in the burning of the Capitoline temple in 
81 B.C. had compelled the Government to acquire a 
new collection by diligent search in Greece and the 
East (Marguardt, p. 352, note 7), and this had 
naturally given opportunities for much forgeiy and 
double-dealing (Suet. Aug. 31 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 12). 
Of expiations ordered by this collegium we hear now 
little or nothing ; the conscience of the people was 
blunted and callous ; if the State was in danger, as 
in the Cimbrian war, the people hardly realized it. 
Blit in 113 B.C. a temple to Venus Verticordia was 
ordered ‘ex Sibyllinis libris,’ ‘ob incesta Virginum 
Vestalium’ — a significant fact (Aust, de Jidibus, 

p. 28). 

Thus, when the Republic came to an end, all real 
life, all incentive to dutiful conduct, all unifying 
influence, had departed from the religion of the 
Romans, and all honesty of purpose, all genuine 
belief in its efficacy, had vanislied from the minds 
of those who were entrusted with the supervision 
of it. It must, however, be confessed that, historic- 
ally speaking, little damage was done by this deeay 
of the old cults and priestiioods, which had no per- 
manent vitality in them, and, for a cosmopolitan 
population like that of Rome, no saving health. 
But, like all the striking phenomena of this period of 
transition from city-State to Empire, the decay set 
in too rapidly, as the result of the unique struggle 
with Carthage. It set in before even the govern- 
ing classes had had time to learn to think, much less 
to think with due reverence for the past. It came so 
quickly that no efficient substitute had time to 
grow up among its ruins as a sanction for morality. 
If Stoicism could save some men, or a natural sense 
of duty to the State, as with Cicero, or even only 
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the love of hard work, as -n-ith Ca;sar, the ordinary 
jndividnal, il ritual were neglected, and all trust 
in a spiritual world failed him, had no moral 
lallast, no bond of conduct to keep him from evil- 
doing. Hence, in spite of nohle exceptions, there 
was a real lowering of the level of morality in this 
age ; that there was wickedness in high places we 
kmw ; and we have every reason to believe tliat 
all classes were equally selfish and equall3- callous. 

IV. Fotjt.th Pemod 
(From the accession of Augustus). 

It will he our object, in dealing with the last 
period of the life of the religion of the Homan 
State, to examine (l)its resuscitation by Augustus, 
and (2) the traces of its survival in Home and the 
provinces during the next three centuries. M'e 
shall leave out of account the foreign religions 
which became fashionable in this period, as being 
fully dealt with in other articles ; and also the 
worship of the Cresars, the most remarkable feature 
of the religious practice of the earlj' Empire, except 
so far as It was superimposed upon the older cults 
and inextricably intertwmed with them. This wor- 
ship was, in fact, in both origin and character foreign 
to Home and Homan ideas, for the true Roman 
conception of the divine, ns has been shown 
throughout this article, was quite inconsistent with 
the cult of living human beings j and, though 
officially, no doubt for this reason, only dead em- 
perors vvere allowed to be worshipped by the State, 
as dead ancestors had been by the family, the 
actual practice went far beyond this, and the ideas 
connected vvith the practice do not really belong to 
our subject. See ortt. C^ABISM, Dejfication 
(Greek and Roman), vol. iv. p. 529 tf. 

h The revival of tbe State religiox by 
AvQUSTOS. — This is not only the most rem.arkable 
event in the history of the Roman religion, but 
one that is almost unique in religious history. AVe 
have seen how completely the belief in the efficacy 
of the old cults had vanished among the educated 
classes, and how the outward practice of religion 
had been allowed to decay ; and to us it may seem 
almost impossible that the practice, and to some 
extent also the belief, should be capable of resus- 
citation at the will of a single individual, even 
though that individual represented the best in- 
terests and the collective wisdom of the State. 
The explanation lies in the fact that, though 
it _w^_ too late to revive the old religion in its 
primitive simplicity, it was not too late to re- 
vive the idea, common to all ancient States, 
that the morality, the political tranquillity, and 
the physical efficiency of the State were inti- 
mately bound up with the attention paid hy the 
State to the divine beings who were interested in 
it. Right conduct, public concord, and the fer- 
tility of men, animals, and crops could not he 
secured to that State, it used to be firmly believed, 
unless its divine inhabitants were properly and 
continually propitiated. Thus the religious revival 
of -Augustus is a part, and a necessary part, of his 
whole political scheme. He had learnt from the 
experience of liis predecessors in politic.al power 
that reform on poVitical lines only was quite in- 
sufficient and without any element of stability, 
because it did not appeal to any deeply rooted feel- 
ing in the popular mind. The Roman people were 
tired of political quarrels, of constitutional change.s, 
of endless partj- legi.slation, of civil wars ; Augustus 
gradually Came to understand that the only heal- 
ing medicine he could prescribe for the State was 
not so mucli of a political as of a moral and re- 
ligious nature. Real political convictions had long 
Iwn cvanc-sccnt ; bat there still remained the in- 
herited conviction, especially among the massas, of 


the power of the gods to give or withhold prospcrit v, 
and it was this conviction that Augustus dete'r- 
mined to use as his chief political lever. This will 
be appreciated by anj- one who will take the trouble 
to read and meditate upon the famous hymn which 
Horace wrote, at the r^ne.st and doubtless almost 
at the dictation of Augustus, for the celehnition of 
the Secular Games in 17 B-C. ; there the ideas of 
religion, morality, and fertility are deftly woven to- 
gether, and seem to express exactly this remedial 
policy of the Princeps. Whether Augustus himself 
shared those convictions on which he determined 
to work it is impossible to sav-, nor is ifof much im- 
portance for our present ohjwt. But, inasmuch as 
a man’s religious beliefs are largely the result of 
his own experience and that of the society in which 
he lives, it would not be unreasonable to guess 
that in his religious revival he was expressing 
naturallj- a popular conviction in which he shared, 
rather than standing entirelj- apart and administer- 
ing a remedy which he thought of as niechanic.al 
and not organic in its operation. And this view is 
confirmed by the tone and spirit of the great liter- 
ary works which he stimulated or inspired. 

Tliere is another aspect of the popular feeling of 
the age about which a few words must be said in 
order to explain more clearly this strange revival 
of an almost obsolete religion. It can hardly be 
doubted that there was more than a sense of weari- 
ness and material discomfort abroad among the 
people ; there was also what we mav almost call a 
sense of sin, or at least of moral evU — such a feel- 
ing, thongh doubtless less real and intense, ns that 
which their prophets from time to time awoke in 
the Jewish people, and one not unknown in the 
history of Hellas. This is verj’ clearly reflected in 
the poets and historians of the time — e.g., in the 
preface to Livy’s history, in the fourth Edoput of 
Virgil and the conclusion of his second Georgic, and 
in some of the earlier poems of Horace, notably in 
the 16th Epode and Odes, iii. 6 ; and it was accom- 
panied, as so often h.vppened in the ancient world, 
by a tendency to superstitious beliefs and practices 
unauthorized by the State— astrology, magic, etc. 
(Boissier’, i. 76). This consciousne.ss of neglected 
duty — duty both to gods and to men, such ns alone 
could enable the Roman State to fulfil its destiny, 
to carry out the will of Jupiter and the Pates — is, 
in fact* the rnison d'etre and the moral of the great 
representative poem of the time, the /£neid_ of 
Virgil, without a careful studv of which it is ini- 
possibie to understand either the work of Augustus 
or the temper of the age. It is an emphatic appeal 
to the Roman to put away from him indindual 
passion and selfishness, nncf to respond to the call 
of Fate — of those moral forces which had wTOUght 
throngh the Roman dominion such mighty changes 
in the world. In the very years when Angustns 
was endeavouring to restore the old sense of relipto 
Rudpietas by rebuilding temples and resuscitating 
cults Virgil was leading bis hero towards the nc- 
complisliment of liis rais.sion in Italy, developing 
in him the true qualilv' of pictas, i.e. not only the 
due performance of service to gods and ancestors, 
but the sacrifice of self to the interests of the com- 
munity, submission to the divine will in full con- 
fidence of ultimate success. The real meaning of 
Roman pietas is ns clearly expressed in the poems 
of Virgil as the best spirit of Puritanism is expressed 
in those of Milton; bat it is expanded far beyond 
the narrow bounds in which we have fo f.vr been 
tracing it, in accordance with the exp.insion of the 
State from a city into an Empire, and it is accom- 
panied by the idea that a great future is yet in 
store for’ the State, of which the initi.a! monient.s 
are close at hand. Vniocver contcmjilates closely 
the work of Angu.stus in combination with I irgil’s 
poem will find the same essential elements in each 
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of them : an appeal to the past as the only safe 
basis of reconstruction, and a confident hope for 
the future on new lines of progress and civilization. 
In the poem, too, is to he found the conwction that 
the man who was thus reviving the past and at the 
same time securing the future was not only divi 
filhis, but in fact himself divine. 

Much more might be said on this subject, hut 
this may be enough to explain the ideas underlying 
what has often been wrongly described as a gigantic 
piece of deception. It is now, however, generally 
acknowledged that, even if Augustus was himself 
an imheliever, he was reflecting and expressing 
a strong popular feeling (see Boissier-, vol. i. 
chs. i. and iv. ; Wissowa“, p. 73 ff. ; cf. his paper 
on the ‘Lndi Sseculares’ in his Gcsammelte Ah- 
handlungen, p. 192 ff.; and Aust, p. 90 if.). The 
one point steadily to keep in mind is that this 
strange movement was not merely a revival of re- 
ligious rites, but an appeal through those rites to 
the conscience of the people. A revival of religious 
life it certainly was not, for what we understand 
by that term had never existed at Rome ; but it 
was an attempt to give expression, in a religious 
form and under State authorization, to certain 
feelings and ideas not far removed from those 
which we in these days describe as our religious 
experience. 

We may now proceed to a brief account of the 
revival of the old cults and priesthoods, noting the 
changes introduced to suit new circumstances, such 
as the expansion of the Empire into a cosmopolitan 
State, and the elevation of a single Roman family 
to the first place in outward dignity as well as 
in actual influence. 

Augustus did not become Pontifex maximus till 
the year 12 B.O., i.e. nineteen years after the battle 
of Aotiura; he waited with scrupulous patience 
until the great priesthood became vacant by the 
death of Lepidus. This, however, did not prevent 
him from pursuing his religious policy with great 
earnestness before that date, for he had long been 
a member of the college of Pontifices, as well as of 
the Augures and Quindeceraviri. The year 12 b.c. 
may, however, conveniently serve as a landmark, 
dividing the consummation of his religious author- 
ity from a comparatively limited form of it.‘ A 
good example of his earlier reversion to religious 
methods is the fact that in declaring war against 
Antony, or more strictly against Cleopatra, he had 
revived the old college of the Fetiales (see above, 
p. 824), with its curious ceremonial. On his return 
to Rome two years after the victory he began his 
great work of temple restoration, which he has 
himself put on record (Monumentum Ancyranum, 
iv. 17): ‘duo et ootoginta templa deum in urhe 
consul sextum (28 B.C.) ex decreto senatus refeci, 
nullo prmtermisso quod eo tempore refici debebat.’ 
The great importance which he attached to this 
work is thus made abundantly clear ; and it is 
confirmed by the prominence mven to the suWect 
in the poems and histories of uie period [e.g., Liv. 
iv. 20. 7 ; Hor. Odes, iii. 6 ; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 69), and 
by the energy with which it was followed up by his 
successors (see below). Nothing could so well 
answer his purpose of bringing nis policy before 
the very eyes and minds of the Roman people : 
the employment of workmen, the adornment of 
the city, the solemn processes of dedication and 
consecration — all served the same general end in 
different ways, and must have done much to re- 
kindle the old feeling that there were divine as 
well as human inhabitants of the city, and the 
sense of duty in regard to them. But even from 
the outset it is most interesting to notice how this 

1 His policy was at all times the same, but the new position 
gave him greater moral weight in the maintenance noth of 
public and of private religion. 


astute reformer contrived to combine the ideas ol 
the Empire and of his own supremacy with the 

E urely civic worships ; his family, i.e. the Julii, 
ad always had a special connexion, not only with 
Venus but with Apollo, the Greek substitute, ns it 
would seem, for the mysterious Roman Vejovis 
{OIL i. 807, xiv. 2387 ; Wissowa, Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen, p. 198) ; and it was Apollo of Actium 
who had assisted him in that decisive moment of 
his fortunes. It was Apollo, too, who had become 
the authorized Roman deity of prophecy, and with 
his cult were connected the Sibylline books and 
the idea of a new and better age (Virg. Eel. 4) ; 
Augustus therefore, in the year 28 B.c., dedicated to 
Apollo Palatinus a splendid temple on a site which 
belonged to himself and not to the State (Velleius, 
ii. 81), thus founding a cult which, though begin- 
ning as a private concern of his oum family, was 
destined (ns he doubtless well knew) to become one 
of the most important in Rome. 

Another great temple which he built, also ‘in 
solo private’ {Mon. Anc. iv. 21) in his own Fonim 
Augusti, S.E. of the Forum Romanum, was that of 
Mars in the capacity of Ulter, i.e. as the avenger 
of the murder of Julius. The lex templi of this 
foundation is in part preserved by Dio Cassius 
(Iv. 10), and shows that its founder intended that 
even the great Jupiter of the Capitol himself was 
to cede some of his honours to this old deity of a 
new dynasty; here the members of the Imperial 
family were to sacrifice after assuming their toga 
virilis ; here the triumphator was to deposit his 
insignia after the triumph which had been decreed 
him by the Senate in the same building ; here, too, 
after each lustrum, the Censors were to drive a nail 
into the wall (Wissowa^ p. 126). And this temple 
also stood in the closest relation to the Impenal 
house, for it contained not only a statue of Mars, 
but one of Venus (a Greek combination long 
familiar to the Roman mind, as we have already 
seen), thus bringing together the characteristic 
foundation-deity of the city with the reputed 
ancestress of the Julian family (Wissowa®, p. 292). 
It is interesting to notice that this temple was not 
dedicated until some years after Augustus had 
become Pontifex maximus (Aug. 1, 2 B.C.) ; he had 
meanwhile been content with a small round temple 
to the same deity in the Capitol (Mommsen, Res Gest. 
Div. Aug. 126). For another curious and charac- 
teristic step he also waited, and took it ivithin a 
few weeks of his election to the great priesthood — 
viz. the dedication of a new temple of Vesta on 
the Palatine hUl, immediately connected ivith 
the bouse of the Imperial family (C7X® i. 317 ; 
Wissowa®, p. 76). This did not supersede the old 
temple below, ivith its ancient associations, but it 
signified none the less that the heart and life of 
the State, in one sense at least, was bound up with 
the hearth and home of the reigning Princeps. 

It was going only one step farther when Augus- 
tus a few years later took the opportunity of his 
reorganization of the city, and its division into four- 
teen regions, to introduce the figure of the Genius 
Augusti between those of the two Lares Compi- 
tales at each compitum, or meeting of two streets, 
thus combining with singular skill the police regu- 
lations of the city with the inculcation of the idea 
that the Princeps stood to the public religion as 
the paterfamilias stood to that of the household 
(G. M. Rushforth, Latin Hist. Inscrmtions of the 
Early Empire, Oxford, 1893, p. 58 ff7 ; Wissowa®, 
p. 171 f.). 

We do not know how far Augustus went in 
restoring the old temple cults ; we can only sup- 
pose, on the evidence chiefly of Ovid’s Fasti, that 
with the restoration of the temples the old forms 
of worship were as far as possible rescued from 
oblivion. But we do know that he contrived 
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to revive the old sacrificial priesthoods, as dis- 
tingnished from the flourishing semi-political col- 
leges of Pontifices, Augures, and Quindecemviri. In 
spite of all its disabling restrictions, it was possible 
once more to Bll the post of Flamen Diolis ; of Ber 
sacromm and the other Flamines we also hear in 
the early Empire (Marqnardt, pp. 326-336) ; and, 
as these were in the poiesias of the Pontifex maxi- 
mns, i.e. of the Princeps himself, it was not likely 
that they would be allowed to neglect their duties. 
Other ancient colleges were also revived, or con- 
firmed by the inclusion of the Emperor himself 
among their members (ill on. Anc. Gr. 4) — the Feti- 
ales, the Sodales Titienses, the Salii, the Luperci, 
and above all the Fratres Arvales, the brotherhood 
whose duty it had once been to lead a solemn pro- 
cession round the crops in Jlay, and so to ensure 
the blessing of the gods on the most important 
material of human subsistence (see above, p. 824). 
A priesthood of this kind was after Augustus’ own 
heart, for it combined in its operations the ideas 
of agriculture and religion, prosperity and moral- 
ity, which, as we have said, are so prominent 
in the Carmen scectilare of Horace ; and the for- 
tunate survival of large fragments of its records, 
dating from shortly after the battle of Actium, 
shows tliat it continued to work and to flourish 
down to the reign of Gordian (a.d. 241), and from 
other sources we know that it was still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century (Henzen, p. 25). These 
records have been formd on the site of the sacred 
grove which from the time of this revival onwards 
served as the centre of the activity of the brother- 
hood j it was doubtless originally one of the points 
on the boundary of the ager Momantts at which 
the Fratres paused in their procession, and lay at 
the fifth milestone on the Via CaiMana between 
Rome and Ostia. See art. Ahval Brothers and 
literature there cited ; and short accounts will be 
found in "Wissowa-, p. 561 f. ; Fowler, Beligiotts 
Experience, lect. sis. 

The Brethren were twelve in number, with a 
Magister at their head and a Flamen to assist him ; 
they were chosen from distinguished families by 
co-optation (Henzen, p. 154), the reigning Emperor 
always being an ordinary member. Their duties 
fell into two divisions, which most aptly illustrate 
the two sides of Augustus’ religious policy : (1) the 
TCrformance of the yearly rites in honour of the 
Dea Dia, who has taken the place of Mars in 
the ceremonial (see above, p. 824), probablp as a 
result of the abandonment of the lustralw agri 
Romani as the State enlarged its boundaries ; (2) the 
vows, prayers, and sacrifices for the Emperors and 
other members of the Imperial house. 

The reader of the Acta will not fail to be struck 
by the occurrence of the old Roman piacular sacri- 
fice, which was duly performed and recorded when- 
ever iron was used in the grove, or any damage 
done to the trees of tlie grove by lightning or 
other accident ; and on one occasion, in a.d. 183, 
when a fig-tree sprouted on the roof of the temple 
(Henzen, p. 142 fi'.), piacntla of all appropriate kinds 
were sacrificed to Mars, Dea Dia, Janus, Jupiter, 
Juno, Virgines divm, Famuli divi. Lares, Mater 
Larum, ‘sive dens sive dea in cuius tutela hie 
Incus locusque est,’ Fons, Hora, Vesta Mater, 
Vesta deomni dearumque. Addenda Commolenda 
Defetunda, and sixteen dim of the Imperial 
families. This will serve to show the extent to 
which the revival of detailed ritual had been 
carried by Augustus, and the extraordinary ten- 
acitv with which it held its ground. 

The second part of the activity of the Brethren 
illustrates the adroit way in which the revival of 
this priesthood (as doubtless of the Salii and 
others also) was made to mark the sacred character 
and political and social predominance of the Im- 


perial family. All events of importance in the 
life of the Emperor and his family were the occa- 
sion of vows, prayers, or thanksgivings on the part 
of the Fratres — c.g., births, marriages, the succes- 
sion to the throne, fonmeys and safe return, and 
the ^sumption of the consulate and other offices 
or priesthoods. These ceremonies all took place at 
various temples or altars in Home, or at the Ara 
Eacis, which has recently been excavated in the 
Campus Martius. A single example taken at 
random from the_ Acta will suffice to illustrate 
this. The following is a ‘votum susceptum pro 
salute novi principis’ on his accession (Henzen, 
p. 105) : 

* Imp(eratore) M. Othone C»sare Aug(asto), h. Salvio Othone 
■ntiaiK^iteruin) co(n)s(uIibus) III. k(alendas) Febi(uarias), mag- 
(istro) imp(eratore) SI. Othone Csesare Aug(usto), promagtistro) 
L. Salvio Othone Titiano : coUeg(i) fratnim Arva(Uum) nomine 
immolavit in Capitolio oh vota nuncupata pro salute imp(era- 
torie) M. Othonis Cssaris Aug(usti) in annum proximum in III. 
non(a3) Ianuar{ias) lovi hfovem) mCarem): lunoni vacc(am), 
SKnervse vncc(ara) Saluti Rublicse) p(opuli) E(omani) vacc(am), 
divo Aurtusto) b(ovem) m(arem), diva Aug(ustm) vacc<am), divo 
Claudio b{ovem) m(arem) : in coUegio adfuerunt, etc.* 

This record, which belongs to the year 69 and 
the accession of Otho, shows the divi, i.e. the 
deified Emperors Augustus and Claudius, together 
with the deified Livia, associated vvdth the trias 
of the Capitoline temple and the Salus pnblica 
in the sacrificial rites, Otho himself being the 
magister of the college, but represented by his 
brother as pro-magister (Henzen, p. v, note 1). 
Under the Flavian dynasty which followed, this 
association was, however, judiciously dropped. 

No account of Augustus’ work in the sphere of 
religion would be adequate without some allusion 
to the Secular Games {ludi satetdares) of 17 B.C., 
in which beyond doubt he endeavoured to express 
in outward show, in the space of three days, all 
his views and hopes for the political, moral, and 
religious future ot the Roman world. That year, 
in which his faithful colleague Agrippa was still 
spared him, and no serious misfortune had as yet 
fallen upon the State or the Cfesarean house, may 
he taken as the zenith of his career, and is aptly 
marked hy this singular celebration, of w'hich the 
details have come down to us almost complete. 
To the Sibylline oracle which indicated the rites 
to be used (printed, e.g., in the Sibyllinische Blatter 
of H. Diels, p. 131 tf., from Zosimus, ii. 6, who 
also in ch. 5 gives a detailed account of the ludi) 
we have now to add the contemporary account 
in the form of an inscription [Monumenti Antichi, 
1891, p. 601 ff. ; Ephem. Epigr. viii. 255 ff.) found 
in Sept. 1890 in a mutilated condition near the 
Tiber in tbe Campus Martius, the scene of the 
nightly part of the rites. This document contains 
a Tetter of directions from Augustus, two senatus 
consulia, and full instructions from the_ Quinde- 
cemvdri as to the details of the ceremonial. In a 
popular lecture printed in his Gesammelte Ahhand- 
lungen Wissowa has reproduced the contents of 
this document with much skill and sympathy. The 
most important p^ of it is now easily accessible 
to students in H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lat., 
vol. iL p. 282 ff. If to these authentic sources of 
information we add the hymn which Horace wrote 
for the occasion in accordance with the vdews of 
Augustus, and which is mentioned as his composi- 
tion in the inscription, it must be acknowledged 
that there is hardly another vital moment of 
ancient history which can be so clearly reproduced 
in imagination, and with all its meaning as well as 
its minutim of detail. 

According to certain old Roman ideas, of which 
it is hardly possible to trace the origin, a sceculum 
was a period stretching from any moment to the 
death of the oldest person bom at that moment, 
and a hundred years was the average period so 
conceived. A new swculum might thus begin at 
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any time, and migiit be endowed with special 
religious significance by certain ceremonies. The 
idea seems to have been that a new' leaf, so to 
speak, might in this way be turned over in the 
history of a people, all past evil, material or 
moral, put away and buried (so tlie expression 
‘siecnium condere’ is now explained), and a new 
period of innocence and prosperity entered on. 
This idea has manifestly something in common 
■with that underlying the many curious rites first 
collected by Mannhardt in Ins Baumkultus, and 
familiarized to English readers by Frazer in his 
Golden Bough, in which objects are thrown into 
the water or buried after certain ceremonies to 
represent the cessation of one period of vegetation 
and the beginning of another. It is easy to see 
how exactly it would suit Augustus’ policy, and 
how it might be manipulated to further his aims. 
Ever since his active life had begun, the idea 
had been in the air, and had won "eneral re- 
cognition through the 4th Eclogue of Virgil and 
the fashionable mysticism of the age, while at the 
game time, as we have already seen, the popular 
feeling of depression and the desire to make a new 
start were so strong as to mve it real meaning 
and force. But Augustus did not work it out 
merely on old lines ; he did indeed retain for the 
rites to be performed by night the underground 
altar of Dis and Proserpina in the Campus, which 
had been the scene of the ludi since their initiation 
by the Sibylline Oracles in the First Punic war 
(249 B.C., a period of great depression and danger), 
but the place of these sombre deities was taken 
by such as would more exactly suit the lessons 
that he wished to inculcate : the Greek Mcerse, the 
Greek birth-deities (Ilythyiae), and on the third 
night Mother Earth, the deity of all fertility. Thus 
the fortunes and destinies of the Empire and the 
fertility of man and of crop were brought in com- 
bination to the notice of the people. It was in 
keeping with this that the date selected for the 
celebration was the end of May and the beginning 
of June, when the crops were fast ripening, a 
time when the Ambarvalia used to be held, and 
the preliminary harvest festival of the Vestalia 
was about to begin j and it was also arranged that 
the people should make offerings of ears of corn to 
the acting priests on those three days at the end 
of May (May 29-31), before the high ceremonies 
followed on June 1-3. 

But the bright prospects and hopes of the coming 
sceculum were represented, not by night or at an 
underground altar where the old sccculum might 
be supposed to be buried, but by day, and on the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills. On the first and 
second days the Emperor, with his colleague 
Agrippa, sacrificed on the Capitol to Jupiter and 
Juno (Minerva is not mentioned), and prayed for 
the preservation of the State ; on the third day, 
after the sacrifice to Apollo and Diana on the 
Palatine, i.e. to the protecting deities of the 
Imperial house in their private dwelling, Horace’s 
hymn was sung by choruses of twenty-seven boys 
and as many girls, on the Palatine, and on the 
Capitol, in the areas of the temples of Apollo and 
Jupiter (see Fowler, Religious Experience, lect. 
xix.). The spectacle must have been extremely 
beautiful ; and so anxious was Augustus to make 
it universally popular that he even allowed the un- 
married, who were excluded as a rule from ludi, 
to be present on this occasion, as we learn from 
the inscription, line S4. The Principate was to 
initiate a new era of peace and goodwill, of pro- 
sperity and populousness, of agricdture and -plenty 
— and all of these were to be acquired and secured 
by faithful performance of service to the gods. 
This is the idea that lies at the root of this famous 
celebration, as it lies also at the root of the 


jEneid, whose author had died but two years 
earlier. 

Many details might be added to this account of 
Augustus’ rerival ; but what has been here s.-iid 
will be enough to indicate the general outline 
and meaning of it. It remains to sketch the sur- 
rival of the old Homan State religion in the 
Imperial period ; but the material for tliis is 
as yet imperfectly gathered together from the 
volumes of the OIL. 

ii. Traces of survival of tbe old Roiiar 
State religiof in tee Imperial period.— 
(a) Rome and Italy. — Though the old Roman re- 
ligion was now beset, as we have seen, by three 
formidable enemies which tended to destroy it 
even while they fed upon it, like parasites in the 
animal or vegetable world which eat up their 
host, viz. the rationalizing philosophy of syn- 
cretism, the worship of the Ckesars, and the new 
Oriental cults, yet, strange to say, it continued to 
survive in outward form, and to some extent, no 
doubt, in popular belief, for more than three 
centuries. This is the result partly of the ten- 
acious conservatism of the Roman mind in regard 
to forms and customs, partly of the fresh stimulus 
which had been riven it by Augustus and his men 
of letters, and the conscientious care with which 
the successors of Augustus carried out his policy in 
this department. 'I'iberius himself had a curious 
interest in matters of religion, and seems to have 
endeavoured even to check the growth of the 
parasites, while scrupulously adhering to the old 
religious forms ; a good example will be found in 
Tacitus (Ann. iii. 58), where he is seen exercising 
his authority as Pontifex maximus to enforce the 
ancient restrictions on the life of the Flamen 
Dialis, or (ib. vi. 12) where he expounds the proper 
method of consulting tbe Sibylline books. Claudius 
added to the same tendency a pedantic anti- 

? [uarianism which made him also a faithful 
ollower of Augustus’ policy. With the Flavian 
dynasty, which was without the religious prestige 
of the Julian house, the tendency is rather to 
revert to those cults which were not specially con- 
nected with the Imperial house. The great trias of 
the Capitol — Jupiter, Juno, Minerva — seems to 
overshadow the Apollo of the Palatine hill and 
the Mars Ultor of the Forum August! ; not, indeed, 
that the trias had ever lost its place as the fore- 
most protecting power of the State (Wissowa^, p. 
128), but there is no doubt that the advent of a new 
family to power tended to diminish the prestige 
of those worships which were associated in the 
popular mind with the Julii. Domitian made a 
special point of the worship of Jupiter; he built 
temples on the Capitol to Jupiter Conservator and 
Jupiter Custos, and added to the prestige of the 
cult of the trias by the institution of a festival, 
the Agon Capitolinus (Tac. Hist. iii. 74 ; Aust, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Jupiter,’ p. 749; for his fanciful 
devotion to Minerva see Wissowa^, p. 255). The 
Antonines, even Marcus Aurelius himself, in spite 
of a grandeur of religious and moral belief which 
has rarely been equalled, were most careful in 
keeping up the ancient forms ; Marcus did not 
hesitate in times of public distress to put in action 
the whole apparatus of the old religion (Jul. Capit. 
13). 

During all this early, period of the Empire the 
temples were kept in repair assiduously, as is 
proved by inscriptions (OIL vi. 934, 962, 1001, etc.; 
Antoninus Pius is thus honoured ‘ob insignem 
erga cserimonias publicas curam ac religionem,’ 
OIL vi. 1001) ; and that there was no falling off in 
this respect seems to be shown by the well-known 
story of Constantins in A.D. 329 being shown 
round the temples when he visited Rome for the 
first time, and the curious interest which he took 
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in them in spite of his Christianity (Synimnohus, 
JRd. iii.)- And there can hardly he a doubt that 
tins spirit of conservatism was not merely an 
nfiair of the Government, but that the Govern- 
ment was acting in harmony with popular feeling. 
In tlie Theodosian Code (xvi. 10. 2) we find that 
the worship of the family, t.e. of Lares, Penates, and 
Genius, had to be forbidden. But, in order to ap- 
reciate this tenacity, the student will do best to 
ecome acquainted with CIL vi. , so far as it preserves 
the votive inscriptions of that age ; for the number 
is legion of those which attest the surviving belief 
in the great deities of the old time, and especially 
(apart from the Capitoline trios) in Wars, hlinerva, 
Mercurius, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Liber, 
Fortune, Hercules, and others. A more concise 
survey of these inscriptions will be found in the 
selection by H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lat., vol. ii. 
Again, the student of the Christian Fathers will 
not fail to note that their tendency is to attack 
the absurd minutiie of the old Roman religion 
rather than the philosophy or the Oriental worships 
of their time ; and this is more especially the case 
with St. Augustine, from whose rfe Civitaie Dei, as 
has already been mentioned, we thus incidentally 
learn so much that is of value for our subject (see 
esp. bks. iv. and vii.). Tlie ver3’ necessity under 
which the leaders of Christianity found them- 
selves of suiting their own religious calendar, and 
in some instances even their ceremonies, to the 
habits and prejudices of the pagans tells the 
same story; the Christian calendar of feasts is 
obriously based npon that of the Romans, and 
to this day there are many practices of the Roman 
Church, especially in Italy and Sicily, which re- 
mind the student of the Roman religion of both 
the forms and the ideas that are familiar to him. 
(This very interesting subject, which lies outside 
the sphere of this article, is handled with great 
learning by H. Usener in his Religioixsgcschichtliche 
Untersuchungen ; cf. his Gottemnmen, p. 116, for 
the way in wmioh the Christian doctrine of saints 
and angels fastened itself upon the gods of the 
Indigitamenta, aided perhaps by the phUosophic 
doctrine that had explained these same gods as 
damons [Aust, p. 103]. To this process the Roman 
idea of the genius of an individual contributed 
not a little. But we need not here pursue the 
stages of the death of Roman paganism ; nothing 
is to be learnt from them ns to the nature of the 
old religion, except its extraordinary tenacity of 
life. The reader may be referred to some interest- 
ing chapters in Dill’s Roman Society in the last 
Century of the Western Empire‘, London, 1899, 
blc. i,, and to Boissier’s La Fin da paganisnie, 
Paris, 1891.) 

(6) In the provinces. — The volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum, especially those which collect the 
inscriptions of the northern and western provinces, 
show us the names of Roman deities with which 
We have become familiar in the course of this 
article, continually recurring in large numbers, 
and serve to remind us that the Roman soldier 
and the Roman merchant were to be found in all 
arte of the Empire still worshipping the ancestral 
eities of the State. But here a ^eat difficulty 
meets us, which it is not possible entirely to over- 
come. It w-as the Roman practice to note the 
points of similarity between the gods whom they 
found existing in the proidnces they acquired and 
those of their own religion, t.e. points both in the 
^t and in the conception : thus both Ciesar and 
Tacitus use this ‘ interpretatio Romana ’ instead of 
giving us the local names of the strangers (Ctes. 
de Bell. Gall. vi. 17 ; Tac. Germania, 9). As 
Romans became more permanently settled in dis- 
tant parts, and as the army came to be recruited 
almost entirely from provincials, the distinction 


between the deities of the Roman pantheon and 
those of the native provincials was gradually lost 
sight of, and even for the period of the early 
Empire it is extremely difficult to be sure to which 
category a name should be referred. Often, indeed, 
a cult-title added to the name of the deity enables 
us to be sure that the conception imderlying the 
name is foreign and not Roman ; and in the 
articles ‘ Mars ’ and ‘ Mercurius ’ in Reseller (ii, 
239,5 ffi, 2828 f.) will be found a list of all such 
titles applied to these deities (ivhich chiefly repre- 
sent the spread of the Roman aims and Roman 
commerce respectively in the provinces), which 
may mark them ns foreigners under Roman 
names. But.it would be rash to assume that 
where such titles are not found the deities are 
always genuinely Roman ; and, in fact, we know 
from other sources that Roman names became 
permanently attached to local deities, and were so 
used even by the provincials themselves. Thus 
in CIL vii., which contains the British inscrip- 
tions, we find the goddess of the hot springs 
of Bath addressed as ‘ Minerva ’ (no. 43) ; ‘ Liber ’ 
is the name for the chief god of the Dacians [CIL 
iii. 792, 896, etc. ; cf. von Domaszewski, Die 
Religion des romisthen Hceres, p. 54); ‘Hercules’ 
represents the German ‘Donat’; and ‘Silvanus,’ 
whose cult is widely spread over the Empire as a 
deity of gardens, boundaries, and clearings (cf. 
Wissowa’, p. 215), and belongs especially to the 
life of the Roman settler and farmer, was in 
Dalmatia undoubtedly the representative of a 
native deity. The legions, however, retained in 
the proidnces the genuine worship (combined with 
that of the Emperor) of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
of whom the aqtiila was the symbol (von Domas- 
zewski, p. 12), of Mars, and of Victoria [ib. p. 
4 ffi) ; the auxiliary corps, who were not necessarily 
Roman citizens, continued to worship their own 
gods, whether under Roman names or not ; but 
the legionary was_ n citizen, and the very nature 
of his oath and his service compelled him to the 
cult of the deities who protected the Roman State 
by its armies, though in the great majority of 
cases he was neither a Roman nor an Italian by 
birth. It is curious to find that in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. A.D., as a reaction against the 
Orientalizing tendency of recent Emperors, a new 
military Mars-religion appears, the work of the 
legions themselves (cf. von Domaszewski, p. 34 : 
' No god is so often found on the coins of the Em- 
perors of the decaying Empire ’). 

But the religions of the Roman Empire are a 
study in themselves, and one still incomplete ; for 
the evidence is even yet not entirely collected. 
A great advance has been made in J. _ Toutain, 
Lcs Culies paiens dans Vempire romain, Paris, 
1907-11. 

The Religion of Roman Pkivate Life. 

So for we have been dealing with the religion 
of the Roman State. But we have seen (above, p. 
822) that this religion of the State was developed 
out of the worship of the family, and in certain of 
its most primitive and characteristic features, such 
ns the cult of Vesta, always retained the marks of 
its ancest^. Other festivals, such as the Pagan- 
olio and Compitalia, clearly reflect the common 
worship of a union of families before the era of 
the State was reached ; these were taken up into 
the religious life of the State, and became sacra 
pxibliea, according to the definition of that term 
in Festus, p. 245. But the religion of the family 
is included in the term sacra private, and, in fact, 
forms the greater part of such sacra (‘ At private 
[sacra] qu® pro singulis hominibus, fomiliis, genti- 
bus, fiunt,’ Fest. ad loc .) ; nor need we here go into 
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the question how far the individual was or could 
be the subject of religious rites, nor into the 
obscurer one of the cults -which had become the 
hereditary property of particular gentes or clans. 

01 the religion of the famiix we have considerable detaila 
surviving, and these have of late been well pnt_ together 
and discussed by De March! in his work. La Religione nella 
Vila domatiea (Milan, 1ES6 ; the sequel. La Relu/ime gmtUivia 
e eolUgiale, appeared in 1903). Other modem authorities 
are ^rquardt, ^laalstencallurig, iii. 121 ff., and Privatalter- 
thumer, Toh L, where the private life of the Roman may 
be best studied in conneadon with his religious practice. 
See also articles in Roscher on ‘Lares,* ‘Penates,* ‘Genius,* 
etc., and later ones on kindred subfeirta in Pauly.lVissowa. 
R Samter, in his FamUienfesle der Grivvken imd Romer (Berlin, 
1901), has interesting discussions of certain practices from 
the point of view of comparative relimous practice; and a 
short account will be found in Fowler, Raman Idtat of DvilVt 
London, 1914, p. 14 ff. It hardly needs to be said that the 
material from which our information is drawn on this subject is 
scattered over the whole range of Roman literature from 
Plautus and Cato to the Christian Fathers, and that the Corpiu 
Jnseriptionnm and arclueological research have of late years 
added very important matter, which is still increasing, and stflj 
imperfectly sifted and absorbed- 

Two preliminary remarks seem necessary. (1) 
There is no question here of periods of develop- 
ment, as in the religion of the State ; development, 
or in one sense degeneration, worked upwards ^rom 
the worship of the family and but little -within it. 
True, the wealthy Boman families towards the end 
of the Republican period doubtless felt the influ- 
ence of the general carelessness, hut the eacra 
privata were so closely connected legally with the 
continuity of the family and its property that 
the natural conservatism of the Boman was here 
strondy and for the roost part successfully ap- 
pealed to. On this point, and on the duty of the 
Pontifices to see that the sacra privata were duly 
maintained, see esp. Cicero, dt Lcgibus, ii. 46 S. So 
far as we know, the only important change in the 
character of domestic worship was the iconic repre- 
sentation of the ‘ household gods,’ which came in 
at the end of the Republican period; e.g., the 
Penates came to be represented by images of the 
Dioscuri (Wissowa, GesammtUe Abhandlun^en, 
p. 95 ffi ) ; otherwise in the country and in families 
of ordinary means the religions forms remained al- 
ways much the same. (2) It is not to be supposed 
that the religion of the family was entirely inde- 
pendent of the State authonties. In the older 
forms of marriage, and in the superintendence of 
the public cemeteries and the private rites there per- 
formed, the Pontifices, and especially the Pontifex 
maximus, had a legitimate right of interference, 
and could prevent the contamination of sacra priv- 
ata as well as sacra publica, as in the case of the 
Bacchanalia in 186 B.C. As Cic. de Leg. iL 46 ff. 
shows, the Pontifices were the source of all exact 
knowledge of the sacra privata, and the general 
referees m all matters relating thereto. In other 
words, the State was responsible through its 
authorities for the due maintenance of the religi- 
ous duties of aU its members, including the private 
ones, just as with us it is responsible for the main- 
tenance of moral duties towards women, children, 
and animals. This was the result of the inseparable 
union, so to speak, of Church and State at Borne. 

The centre-point of the religion of private life 
was the house, and the centre-point or the house 
was the atrium, or hall, as we should call it, which 
represented the original form of Italian dwelling 
out of which all the additions of the later house 
were developed. Here the family met for all pur- 
poses hot that of sleeping ; here, in all houses hut 
those of advanced city life and luxurious country 
villas, the deities of the household had their abode. 
As the atrium was the centre of the house, so was 
the hearth [focus) the centre of the atrium — the 
hearth, ‘ the natural altar of the dwelling room of 
man’ (Aust, p. 214). This was the seat of Vesta, 
and behind rt was the penus, or store-closet, the 


seat of the Penates. Thus Vesta and the Penates 
are in the most genuine sense the protecting and 
nourishing deities of the household. Here, too, in 
the atrium was the Lararium, or altar of the Lar 
familiaris, the deity of the land which the family 
tilled as well as of the house in which they dwelt ; 
and here, too, was worshipped the Genius of the 
paterfamilias, on whose aid the family depended 
for its fertility and continuance. A few -words 
about each of these deities or spirits will help to 
make clear the character of this simple and beauti- 
ful religious life. They were all quite distinct con- 
ceptions, and, in spite of all the web-spinning of 
later Greek and Boman syncretism, we can feel 
fairly sure about the essential meaning of each one 
of them. 

1 . Vesta was beyond doubt (see above, p. 825) the 
spirit of the fire on the hearth ; she thus repre. 
sented the most essential part of the domestic 
economy, the power to keep the body warm and to 
cook the food— the maintenance of the physical 
vitality of the family. It has been said, not with- 
out reason, that vesta represents this vitality 
rather in the abstract, while the other deities 
represent it in one or another more concrete form 
(De Marchi, p. 67, folio-wing Herzog, in Rhein. Mus. 
xiv. 6). Perhaps it would be more exact to de- 
scribe her as the centre-point round which the 
others are set ; for she was at least as concrete a 
conception as any of the others, and more so than 
the Genius of the head of the house. (‘Nec tu 
aliud Vestam qnam vivam intellige flaramam,’Eaya 
Ovid, Fasti, -n. 291 ; cf. J. G. Frazer, GB^, pt. i.. 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 209 if.) In front 
of her dwelling — the hearth — was the table at 
which the family took their meals, provided with 
salt-cellar [salinum), sacred salt cake, baked ac- 
cording to primitive fashion (mola salsa ; Fowler, 
p. 110) by the daughters of the family, as for 
the State worship by the Vestals, and the little 
sacrificial dish [patella). After the first and chief 
course of the midday meal silence was enjoined, 
and an offering of a part of the meal was thro-wn 
on to the fire (Sery. jEn. i 730; hlarquardt, 
iiL 126 note). Thus it is certain that this offering 
was made to the spirit of the fire (Vesta) ; whether 
also originally to the Penates may be doubtfnl, 
but so it seems to have been understood in later 
times, if Servins is right in stating that the focus 
was the altar of the di Penates [ad jSn. xL 211). 
The Lar -n-as also included in historical times (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 633), and the deities of the household 
were reckoned all together in the offering (so the 
plural dei is used in Serv. ad Mn. i. 730) ; but the 
practice of casting it into the fire points to a 
primitive usage in which Vesta alone -was con- 
cerned, and supports the view taken above that 
she was the centre-point of the whole group, and 
the most essential representative of the life of 
the family. A -well-known Pompeian painting 
(De Marchi, p. 67, tab. iii.) sho-ivs Vesta sitting 
bet-ween two Lares, -with the ass, her favourite 
animal, behind her ; but this only serves to illus- 
trate the anthrotromorphic influence of Greek art 
on the Roman religion even in domestic life. Cf. 
also art. Hearth, Hearth-gods (Roman). 

2 . Penates are the spirits of the household store 
[penus, which -word Cicero explains as ‘ omne quo 
vescnntnr homines’ [de Nat. Deor. ii. 28 ; cf. Gell. 
Noct. Att. iv. 1. 17]). The religions nature of this 
store is well shown by the fact that no impure 
person was allowed to enter it, and the duty was 
especially that of the children of the family (see 
Fowler, CIR x. [1896] 317), whose purity and 
religious capability -were symbolized throughout 
Roman history by the toga prcetexta -ivhich they 
wore. It is perhaps as well to point out that the 
Penates are not to be understood as representing 
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the ancestors of the famUy ; they are purely spiri- 
tual conceptions of the genuine Koman kind, 
attached to a particular spot, and capable of being 
moved to another spot with the family, as jEnens 
carried his Penates from Troy to Italy. (The 
termination -as, of which Penates must be the 
plural, though the singular is nowhere found, al- 
ways implies position in n fixed spot.) Penates is 
not, like Lares, a substantival name, but an adjec- 
tive ; thus we find di penates but never di lares 
(ivissowa’, p. 164), and the adjectival form admits 
of an indefinite number of deities being included 
under it. Pompeian paintings show many difterent 
deities thus included ; and in that referred to just 
above, where Vesta and the Lares are found 
together, they may all represent the di penates 
(‘penates sunt omnes dei qui domi coluntur,’ Serv. 
ad ^n. iL 514). But this elasticity is, no doubt, 
a later growth ; and in the simple Koman family 
of the country, as in the house of the primitive 
farmer, the Penates must have been, as their 
name implies, simply the spirits of the household 
store. 

3 . tmr familiaris. — The origin of Vesta and 
the Penates admits of little doubt; but that of 
the Lar is still a matter of dispute. It is now 
generally agreed that there was originally but one 
Lar of the household, as, e.g., in the prolo^e to the 
Aultdaria of Plautus ; but beyond this tliere is no 
consensus of opinion among scholars. Varro, so 
far as we know, was the first to suggest that Lares 
were the same as Manes (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vii. G ; 
Wissowa’, p. 174), and recently this idea has been 
again in favour, since the subject of the worship 
of ancestors has been matter of comparative in- 
vestigation. It has generally been believed that 
the Lar represented the reputed founder of the 
family, who (as has been assumed) was originally 
buned in the house, and continued to reside there. 
This was the view of F. de Coulanges in his re- 
markable book La Citi antique, and it has of late 
been maintained by both De Marchi and Sarater 
in the works referred to above. But archmological 
research in Italy has failed to discover any trace 
of burial in the house, or even within the walls of 
a Settlement (see Fowler, CIR xi. [1897] 34). At 
all times the dead had a settlement of their own 
outside that of tlie living ; and there is no evidence 
that the Romans ever thought of their duly buried 
ancestors ns having any place in the dwelling of 
the living. As among other peoples, they may 
have been conceived as having a desire to return to 
their abode, especially if deprived by some accident 
of funeral rites, but in that case the great object 
of the living was to expel them (Fowler, p. 107 If.). 
A convincing argument is that the Lares, as has 
already been mentioned, were never addressed as 
di, as the Manes invariably were ; i.e., they cannot 
have been human beings who became divine at 
death. Of late IVissowa has claimed for the Lar 
a different origin, and his view, in spite of criticism 
(c.ff. Samter, p. 105 fi'.), may be said to hold tlie 
field at present. The Lares, he argues, were not 
originally household gods at all, but deities pre- 
sitog over the several holdings of a settlenient ; 
they were originally worshipped at the eompita, or 
crossways, where several such holdings met ; there 
stood the shrine, with ns many altars as there were 
Lares and holdings over which they presided (see 
iVissoway p. 167 ff. ; art. Ckoss-roads [Roman]). 
Thus they hll a place in the private worship which 
would otherwise be vacant — that of the holding, 
and its productive power — while the buried an- 
cestors are quite sufficiently represented by di 
manes, di parentes, etc. Thus, too, it is easy to 
account for their occurrence in the Arv’al hymn, 
one of the oldest Latin fragments we possess 
(Henzen, p. 26), for they would naturally be objects 


of invocation at the lustration of the crops of the 
settlement (see above, p. 841). Nor is it difficult 
to understand how the Lar of the holding found 
his way into the house : he became the object of 
the worship of the whole familia, i.e. the workers 
on the land, both bond and free, and passed 
(perhaps as the bond-workers grew more numer- 
ous and important) into the circle of Vesta- 
Penates-Genius, with which, strictly speaking, 
slaves had nothing to do. It is true that we can- 
not trace this passage historically, and we know 
that the Lares of the eompita retained their seat 
there and remained as Lares eompitales even in 
the growing city ; but we may be sure that the 
Lares were attached to the land and not, like the 
Genius, to the person of any man, and, as so 
attached, their presence in the house can hardly 
be explained in any other way. The arguments 
for tins theory will be found in full in Wissowa’s 
art. ‘Lares’ in Roscher, in his Pel. und Kult.^, 
p. 16711., and in a reply to Samter in ABW vii. 
[1904]. 

Genius. — The last of the deities of the house- 
_ was the Genius of the paterfamilias, not to 
be identified, as in the age of syncretism, with 
the Lar familiaris (Censorinus, de Die Natali, 
iii. 2); even so late as the Theodosian Code 
the two are distinguished in the practice of the 
cult (see Cod. Tkeod. xvi. 10. 2). The Genius was 
in primitive conception the generative power of 
the man — that mysterious power which main- 
tained the continuity of tlie family, yet belonged 
to the individual for his lifetime only, and to him 
alone; and apparently as inherent in this power 
was conceived to be all bis masculine capacity of 
enjoyment and vigour of body and mind. The 
Genius is not the soul of the man, but the numen 
residing in him, whose power exhibits itself chiefly 
in the continuance of the family, and who must 
therefore be an object of veneration for all its 
members. The seat of the Genius was more especi- 
ally the marriage bed (lectus genialis) ; and the 
festival of the Genius was the birthday of the 
head of the house, in which the whole familia took 
part, slaves and freedmen included (see Wissowa’, 
p. 176; De Marchi, p. 176 ft'.). This is the strict 
meaning of Genius in domestic worship : for further 
developments of the conception see Fowler, Roman 
Ideas of Deity, pp. 17 ff., 158 ff. 

As might be jessed from all that we have seen 
of the Roman ideas of the supernatural, all the im- 
portant epochs in human life, and the ceremonies 
connected with them, had, originally at least, a 
religious character. 

5 . Marriage. — See art. Marriage (Roman). 

6 . Birth and early years. — If we are to believe 
Varro as quoted by St. Augustine {de Civ. Dei, iv. 11, 
37 ; cf. Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 11), the processes of birth 
and bringing up were under the protection of a multi- 
tude of spirit-deities, all of whom should be invoked 
at the proper time and in the proper terms ; but, 
as has been said above (p. 832), it may be doubted 
whether these lists were not the invention of a 
comparatively late age of priestly activity, and 
whether these numina were, in fact, recognized in 
ordinary practice. The chief deity of birth was 
Juno Lucina ; in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, 
which is a prophetic carmen sung at the actual 
moment of uirth (see Fowler, in J. B. Mayor, 
Fowler, and R. S. Conway, Virgil’s Messianic 
Eclogue, 1907, p. 69), this is the only deity 
invoked. Immediately after the birth, if the infant 
were sublatus, i.e. acknowledged by the father and 
destined to be brought up, we are told by Varro 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9) of a custom so curious that 
it may be mentioned here as possibly primitive in 
its original form and dating from the early agri- 
cultural age of Roman life. Three men at night 
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came to the threshold of the house and struck it 
respectively with a hatchet, a mortar, and a besom, 
that ‘ by these signs of a^culture Silvanus might 
be prevented from entering ’ ; from these actions 
arose three deities, Intereidona, Pilumnus, Deverra, 
by whose guardianship the infant is protected 
against the power of Silvanus (cf. art. Birth 
[Greek and Koman], § 2). This idea of the 
force of cultivation in keeping off wild and evil 
spirits may be illustrated from Robertson Smith’s 
Religion of the Semites, lect. iii. We_ need not 
follow the infant through the stages of his commit- 
ment to the care of other numina ; it will be suffi- 
cient to observe that, though the accounts of these 
which have come down to us from Varro are doubt- 
less exaggerated, the earliest tender age was, no 
doubt, matter of the greatest anxiety, and conse- 
quently of the utmost endeavour to avert evil in- 
fluences and omens. That this is the meaning of 
the children’s bulla, or amulet, is almost certain, 
and probably the toga preetexta, which was worn 
by both boys and girls, had an originally religions 
or quasi-religious meaning {see Fowler, CIR x, 
317). But the one really relimous ceremony of 
which we know in the first days of infancy is 
that of the dies lustricrus — the ninth day for boys 
and the eighth for girls — on which, as the name 
implies, the chUd was purified and adopted into 
the family and its sacra, and received also its name. 
After this the boy or girl grew up under the pro- 
tection of the household gods, and performed various 
religious duties in their service. On reaching 
puberty the boy laid aside the bulla and the pree- 
texta ; the former was hung on the images of the 
Lares in later times (Persius, v. 31), while the 
latter was taken off finally at the festival of 
the Liberalia in March, when the youth went to 
the Capitol and sacrificed there to Jupiter and to 
Juventas (De Marchi, p. 176 ; Fowler, p. 66). The 
girl when about to be married also laid aside her 
rcettxta, with her dolls and other marks of ehild- 
ood, and, if Wissowa Messes rightly {ABIV 
vii. 54), offered them to the Lares at the Compi- 
talia. The tender and dangerous age of childhood 
being then passed, and youth and maiden being 
endowed with new powers, the peculiar defensive 
armour of infancy might be dispensed with. 

7. Death, burial, and cult of the dead. — As Aust 
has well observed (p. 225), religion had no part to 
play at the Roman deathbed ; the dying man had 
no reckoning to make with heaven, and had no 
need for the forgiveness of sins in order to depart 
this life in peace. His responsibility for his actions 
ceased with this life, and after death he had no- 
thing to fear or to hope from the gods ; thus be 
had no need of any mediating priest in his last 
moments. The miserable fears which haunted 
him through life, painted by Lucretius in such 

f lowing colours of contempt, ceased altogether at 
is death ; his peace and comfort in his grave de- 
ended on the right legal and religious conduct of 
is living family, in respect of proper burial and 
yearly renewed offerings to the di manes of the 
family at the common tomb. The house which he 
had left for the last time, and all who had been in 
contact -with the deceased, must be duly purified 
by lustration, in this case by fumigation and the 
sprinkling of water, hut the true religious rites 
only began at the grave. It may be observed in 
passing that both harial and cremation were in 
use at Rome in historical times, and had been so, 
as we know from the XII 'Tables, since at least the 
5th cent. B,c. ; the religious rites in each case were 
practically the same; the details of difference in 
other respects will be found in Marquardt, Privat- 
alterthilmer, i. 365 ff. 

When the body or ashes had been consigned 
to the last resting-place, the mourners partook at 


the grave of a meal called silkemium, which had a 
religious character. The meaning and derivation 
of the word are uncertain, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it indicates some kind of sacra- 
mental meal, first oflered to the dead and then par- 
taken of by the survivors (De Marchi, p. 192), since 
Tertullian {Apol. 13) parallels it with the epulum 
Jovis of which the magistrates and Senate partook 
in the visible presence of the three deities of the 
Capitoline temple (Fowler, p. 218). Thus it would 
seem to have bound togetlier the living and the 
manes of the deceased in the same mystical 
way as deity and worshipper were thouglit to 
be made one when the victim was not only killed 
but consumed. The rites at the grave continued 
till the ninth day ; on one of these days occurred 
the ferias denicales, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, hut they may have included, as De Marchi 
has suggested (p. 196), a sacrifice of sheep to the 
Lar familiaris of which Cicero speaks in de Legibus, 
ii. 22, 55. The ‘ finis funestse famili®,’ or conclusion 
of the mourning, mentioned in the same passage, 
is the sacrum novendiale on the ninth day, winch 
consisted of a sacrifice at the grave, and was followed 
by the cena novcndialis, at which the partakers 
appeared no longer in mourning hut in white, and 
celebr.ated with good cheer the end of their sorrow; 
in rich families this might again he followed by 
hidi funebres novendiales, as Sneas in jEneid, v., 
after the pareniatio, or renewal of these rites in 
the cult of the dead, refreshed the spirits of his 
men by athletic contests. 

As the dead continued to exist as spirits or deities 
after due burial, it was necessary to renew every 
year the rites at the grave which we have described. 
This took place under the direction of the State on 
what may be called the Roman All Souls’ Days, 
nine in number, ns were the days of original mourn- 
ing (Feb, 13-21, Parentalia ; Fowler, p. 306 ff,). On 
FA. 22 was the familj? festival of the Caristia, de- 
scribed by Ovid (Fasti, ii. 617 f.) as a kind of re- 
union of the living members of the family after 
they bad done their duty by tlie di manes, when 
all quarrels were forgotten in a general harmony. 
This took place not at the grave but in the house, 
and the household gods shared in the sacred meal. 
Cf. art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Roman). 

8. Agricultural rites. — A word must be said about 
those religious observances of private life which 
were so important for the prosperous prosecution of 
the daily labour of the ordinary Roman. Of such 
observances in the great city itself we know noth- 
ing indeed, and it may be that they were obsolete 
at a very early period, or were never followed out, 
as in the leisured life of the farm ; the ‘ busy idle- 
ness ’ of town life probably had a damaging efi'ect 
upon simple piety, as has been the case in modem 
Europe. But of the religious ritual of the farm 
we fortunately have valuable records in Cato’s 
treatise on agriculture, compiled in the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C.; these records are in ail prob- 
ability draivn from the books of the Pontifices, 
and are included by Cato in his work as giving the 
genuine and correct formulas of invocation to the 
gods for those about to undertake certain agri- 
cultural operations. One of them has already been 
quoted above, in connexion with sacrificial ritual 
and prayer; they have been carefully studied of 
late by De Marchi (p. 128 ff.), and translated by 
him into Italian, with notes. Here it is possible 
to give only a general account, and a single speci- 
men of invocation. 

For the safety of his oxen the fanner is directed 
(Cato, de Agricultvra, 83) to offer to Mars Silvanus 
in the wood (presumably the woodland where they 
grazed), and by daylight, for each head of cattle a 
fixed amount of meal, lard, flesh, and wine. The 
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offering might be made either by a free man or by 
a rinve, i.e. by the villicus in the master's absence ; 
bat no woman was to take jiart in it, or even to 
see the ceremony. The offerings were to be con- 
samed by the persons present (cf. Fowler, p. 194). 
Again, when the pear-trees were in blossom, another 
offering, called daps (cf. Festns, p. 68), was to be 
made for the oxen, in this case to Jupiter Dapalis 
(cf. Jnpiter Farreus in the rite of confamatio). The 
day was to be a holiday for the oxen and the herds- 
men, and for those who took part in the rite ; and 
aftenvards it was legitimate to sow various kinds of 
teed (Cato, 131 f. ; cf. Fowler, p. 218). Once more, 
when wood was cut, or clearing made, or any dig- 
ging done in a wood which mi^t be inhabited by 
tome unknown deity, a piacular sacrifice of a pig 
had to be made, and the following prayer recited : 
‘ Si dens, si dea, cujns illud sacrum est, ut tibi ius 
tiet porco piaculo facere illiusce sacri coercendi 
[i.e. violating] ergo. Harumque rerum ergo sive 
ego, sive quis iussn meo fecerit, nt id fecerit, recte 
factum siet. Eius rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo 
immolando bonas nreces precor, uti sies volens pro- 
pitius mihi domo familimque meae liberisque meis ; 
harnm^e rerum ergo macte hoc piaculo immolando 
esto’ (Cato, 139 f.; for this kind oi piaculum cf. 
Henzen, p. 13G ft’.). 

The singularly interesting directions ior the lua- 
tratio agri have been already alluded to and in 
part quoted (above, p. 828). Here we may sub- 
stitute for it another piece of ritual, to be enacted 
before the harvest is begun, which is given by Cato 
in ch. 134. Before the harvest it is necessary to 
makeasacrifice ola porcapracidanea in the follow- 
ing way (for this sacrifice of a sow and its con- 
nexion with the cult of the dead, from which it may 
have passed into the common usage of the farm, 
see IVissowa^, p. 193; De Marchi, p. 135, note). 
The offering most be made to Ceres before the har- 
vesting of wheat, barley, beans, and rape. Janus, 
Jupiter, Juno are to be invoked with incense and 
wine before the immolation of the sow ; and to 
Janus a sacred cake (strues) is to be offered with 
the following prayer : ' O Father Janus, with the 
offering of tliis cake I pray thee to be propitious 
to me, my children, my house, and my familia.’ 
Then another kind of cake {ferium) was to be pre- 
sented to Jupiter with the same formula of prayer. 
Next, wine was to be offered to Janus with the 
words, ‘Father Janus, ns I have prayed thee good 
prayers in offering the strues, so for the same ob- 
ject let this offering of wine succeed ' ; so also a 
wine offering was to he made to Jupiter. Then 
the porca pra:cidanea was to be slain ; and, when 
the entrails had been laid bare, another strues was 
to be offered to Janus as before, and another ferixtm 
to Jupiter, and to each of them an offering of wine. 
Afterwards both the meat and the wine were to 
be offered to Ceres. 

llTth this specimen of ritual, which so well illus- 
trates the peculiar character of the Roman religious 
practice, whether public or private, this article may 
fitly be concluded. Like all such formulce, it sug- 
gests qn^tions which are not easy to answer, and 
which it is not possible to attempt to explain here. 
But it may serve to remind the reader of what was 
said at the beginning of this article as to the origin 
and essential character of the genuine religio of the 
early Romans, which had its roots in the mental 
attitude of an agricultural people towards the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
tor all success in procuring food and clothing by 
agricultural labour. 
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ROSARIES. — I. Origis. — A rosary is a string 
of knots of beads, designed ns an aid to the memory, 
and, when used in religious e.xercises, providing a 
convenient metliod for counting the recitation of 
prayers or the repetition of tlie names and attri- 
butes of the Deity. The use of the rosary is very 
widely spread, but its e.aTliest home seems to be in 
Asia, where it can lay claim to a fairly venerable 
antiquity. In dealing with its origin we can do 
no more as yet than put forward suggestions. 

The use of knots (j.u.) as mnemonic signs is 
almost universal, and such a simple device may 
have been invented again and again ; its appear- 
ance in many parts of the world does not prove 
that it was invented in one country and trans- 
mitted thence to other centres. The highest de- 
velopment of a system of knots os a means of 
aiding the memory and for keeping records is seen 
in S. America, where the quipu (a Peruvian word 
meaning ‘ knot') served as a means of record and 
communication in a highly organized society. It 
was n system of knot-writing, each kind of knot 
having a separate meaning, tlie different coloured 
cords also having each its own significance.’ In 
Chinn, in the times of Yung-ching-clie, it is stated, 
the people used little cords marked by different 
knots, which, by their numbers aud distances, 
served them instead of writing.’ This seems to 
point to the early use by the Chinese of a. contriv- 
ance similar to the quipu of the Peruvians. In 
the rosary used by the Shingon sect of Buddhists 
in Japan there is a knot formed by the union of 
two strings which hang from the main string of 
beads, and it is said to resemble an ancient Chinese 
character which means ‘man,’ being one of n com- 
bination of cliaracters nsed in representing one of 
the many attributes of Buddha,’ 

The use of knots bs mnemonic for purely secular 

purposes still persists In many countries. Among the Indians 
of Guiana, when a paiiraW feast is to be held, the entertainers 
prepare a number of strings, each tied into knots, the number 
of which corresponds wth the number of daj-s to the feast. 
The headman of each settlement is presented with one of these 
strings. Every day a knot is untied, and In this way the hosts 
know* on which day to expect their guests.* Among the 


^ E. B. Tylor, ilesenrcAw info the Earlp l/ttL cf JfanHnd, 
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xris 17SS, i>i. 322; J. A. M. de Moyria dc 3fainac, p/n. 
; fa CAfne, Paris, 1777-S5, i. 4. 

3 Joum, of Japan^ix.[l$Sl] 177. 

< E. F. im Thum, Among tfie Indians of Guiana, l/indon, 
vS3, p. 319 f. 
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Wago^o of Central E. Africa the time of a woman’s pregnancy 
^ reckoned by knots j at each new moon one knot is nntied.t 

In this country’ it is a common practice to tie a knot in a 
handkerchief as an aid to memory. The same custom is found 
in India, the knot being usually tied in the strings of the 
pcUjamas.^ Such customs are apt in time to disappear with 
the advance of culture and the introduction of less cumbrous 
methods, being retained only for religious purposes. Such a 
survival of the use of knots for keeping records is seen in some 
rosaries at the present day in the Greek Orthodox Church, in 
EgjTJt, and in India. These Tiill be noted below under the 
yarious headings. 

Notched sticks are also of universal use for record-keeping, 
such as the tally-sticks which were utilized in England and 
Ireland almost up to the present day. In Ireland in quite 
recent times these sticks have been employed to record the 
number of prayers uttered, and the suppliant would leave such 
a stick as a votive offering at some sacred well. These sticks 
have been called ‘votive rosaries.’ 

II. Age. — The oldest reference to rosaries to be 
found in the literature of India is in the Jain canon. 
Here they are referred to as forming one of the 
appliances of Brahmanical monks. In this litera- 
ture the two names mven to rosaries ^xo,gane.ttiyd 
and kanchaniyd (Pralait names =Skr. gaiiayitnlMi 
‘the counter,’ and kanchana^ ‘gold,* also ‘bright* 
or ‘ shining ’). References in later literature occur 
in Brahmanical works only, and here two more 
names are given — matd (or mdlika)t * garland,* and 
sutra, ‘string.’® These names refer to the shape 
of the rosary. Some of the deities are represented 
as carrying rosaries in their bands. The following 

S assage from the Buddhist ‘ Forty-two Points of 
loctrine,’ art. 10, alludes to the rosary : 

‘The man who, in the practice of virtue, applies himself to 
the extirpation of all his vices is like one who is rolling between 
his fingera the beads o! the chaplet. If he continues taking 
hold of them one by one, he arrives speedily at the end. By 
extirpating his bad inclinations one by one, a man arrives at 
perfection,’^ 

III. Distribution. — ^The rosary is found to be 
in use among Hindus, Buddhists, Muhammadans, 
and Christians. It also has a use among some 
Jews. 

I. Hindu or BrShman. — It is generally considered 
that the Hindus were the first to evolve the rosary. 

'It is called in Sanskrit^’apa-ma/a, “muttering chaplet”(and 
sometimes ^marant, “remembrancer"), because by means of 
Its beads the muttering of a definite number of pra^-ers may he 
counted. But the pious Hindu not only computes his daily 
prayers as if they were so many rupees to be added to his 
capital stock in the bank of heaven ; he sets himself to repeat 
the mere names of his favourite god, and will continue to do so 
for hours together.’ s 

This operation of counting is used by ascetics as 
a means of promoting contemplation. 

The rosary differs according to the sect to which 
the user of it belongs. The materials of which 
rosaries are made vary greatly, and each has a 
specific purpose. The number of beads also varies 
according to the sect. A worshipper of Siva is 
supposed to use a rosary of 32 beads, or double 
that number; a votary of Visnu, on the other 
hand, is supposed to use one with 108 heads. This 
number is also sometimes found on a Saivite rosary ; 
indeed the beads may run into several hundreds, 
irrespective of the sect. There are usually one or 
more terminal beads to each rosary ; they are not 
generally counted in with those on the main string, 
(a) Materials^ etc. — A favourite head of the 
Saivites is Uiat called rudrakia, ‘eye of the god 
Rudra (or Siva).* This is generally supposed to 
come from the Eleocarpus ganitrus. In the Pan jab, 
however, the name rudrakSa appears to be applied 
to the seeds of the jujube-tree, and importance is 
here attached to the number of facets on the seeds. 
These slits, running from end to end of each seed, 
are called ‘ mouths^ {munh). A one-mouthed rud- 
1 H. Cole, J AX xxxli. fl902] 323. 

2 R. 0. Temple, PEQ ii. [1S84~85J 571. 

®E. I^eumann, ‘Rosaries mentioned in Indian Iiiterature,* 
Oriental Congress Report, 1891, p. 3 f. 

* Quoted by G. Q. Zerffi, in Joum. of the Soe. of Arts. 1873, 
p. 469. 

® II. Monier-Williams, Modtm India and the Indians^, p. 
1081. ■ 


rakia is considered a very valuable amulet, and 
the oivner of such a bead also ‘ possesses * the 
goddess Laksmi and all kinds of blessings. If 
nothing will tempt the possessor to part with it, 
it must be stolen from him, and it should he 
encased in gold and carefully preserved as a 
family relic. It is only from the most accomplished 
Yogis that such beads can be obtained, and any 
price that they demand must be p.aid by the would- 
be owner of such a treasure. Rudralcia seeds with 
eleven facets are worn by celibate Yogis, while the 
married ones wear those with two ; and those with 
five facets are sacred to Hanuman, the monkey- 
god.' The rough surface of the rudraksa seeds 
may possibly symbolize the austerities connected 
with 6iva-worship. The seeds, according to a^iva 
legend, are said to he the tears of Kudra (or Siva) 
which he let fall in a rage (some say in grief, some 
in ecstasy) and which crystallized into this form. 
The five facets are also sometimes thought to stand 
for the five faces or the five distinct aspects of the 
god.- Tlie worshipper's of Visnu, on the other 
hand, prefer smooth beads, and favour those made 
of the tulasi, or holy basil {Ocimum sanctum), 
this shrub being sacred to Visnu. The Saktas 
count up to 100 on the three joints of each finger 
on the right hand, each ten being marked off on 
the joint of one of the fingers on the left hand. 
The number of recitations having reached 100, they 
place that number of millet grains before them. 
This is repeated till the required number is reached. 
The Atits of Bengal break up their rosaries into 
separate parts, using them as ornaments also. 
They wear a string of 27 heads from the elbow, a 
wristlet 'vvith five heads, and hanging from each 
ear is a pendant of three beads.® In the Jain sect 
the laity generally use the rosary when repeating 
the navamr mantra. The materials vary accord- 
ing to the use to which they are gut and the wealth 
of the owner. The poorer Jains generally use 
rosaries made of cotton thread and sandal-wood ; 
the richer use beads of red coral, crystal, cornelian, 
emerald, pearl, silver, and gold. In this sect there 
are two special uses of the rosary. 

(1) Rosaries of five different colours— red, yellow, green, white, 
and black— are used for the repetition of cer^in mystical 
formuke and incantations to appease and propitiate NavagrahiLs, 
ten Dikpalas, Ashtamangalas, and other deities on the following 
occasions : (a) 5anft.fndfra (pacifying and propitiatory rites); 
(b) osftfottari-CTidtra (bathing an image 108 times); (c)anjana- 
sdldkd (ceremony of sanctifyin;? images); (d) chaitya-pravisha 

occupation of a newly built Jam temple); (e) pratistha 
(instaUatioD of Images in temples), tirthankaras are 

believed to have been of different colours, viz. red, yeUow, 
green, white, and dark ; hence the use of rosaries in these five 
colours. Red is represented by the red coral rosary; yellow 
by the amber or gold ; green by the emerald ; white by silver, 
white pearl, or crystal rosaries. The cotton thread rosaries do 
not represent white and cannot be used as a substitute for 
silver, pearl, or crystal. The dark, or dark blue, colour is re- 
presented by the akikalbaher rosary. 

(2) Rosaries of these five different colours are also used for 
the repetition of mystical formulse, charms, spells, and incanta- 
tions, with a view to obtaining certain benefits from the deities. 
On the other hand, they may be used for harmful purposes— to 
injure hostile or obnoxious people, to disable them, to make 
them ill, to kill them, to subdue them, to obtain their affections, 
to make them Inert, or to summon them. 

There are also small rosaries called hoherkhas. 
These are used ■when the more costly rosaries ■with 
the usual number of beads are not obtainable, or 
when the user cannot afford to buy tlie more ex- 
pensive beads. These boberkhas generally contain 
6, 9, 12, 18, 27, 36, or 54 beads— t.e. any sub- 
multiple of 108.^ 

Devotees attach much importance to the size of 
the beads — the larger they are, the more effective 
is the rosary, and the greater the merit attained 
by the user of it. Monier- 'Williams® gives the 
following account of the use of such rosaries by an 

4 W. Crooke, Things Indian, London, 1906, p. 408. 

* Monier-Williams, p. 110. 

» Crooke, p. 409. * EIHQ iiu 84. 6 P. 1X3 f. 
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old licnnit who was livinc in the neighbourhood of 
Kaira in a hut near a ruac temple : 

*He was enpagfU !n his cvcnlni: rfUtr^ous excrcl«ts, ami, 
whollv Tfpardlcw ot tbe vresence ot hU KnTOj>«‘ftti vWlor» con* 
llnued turnUnr wit!» l>oth hands and with evident exertion a 
rijfantic roSAry. A hue* wooden roller, B\i*iM.’ndcd horitontally 
from tlie posts of the »h«h »iu>i>orted a lort of chain composed 
of fifteen rouph wooilen balls, each as blp as a child's head. 
As he kept tumlnp this enormous rosary* round anil round, each 
brtd pawed Into his hands, and whilst he held the several tails 
In hli jrrasp he rcpeateil, or rather chanted In a low tone, a 
short prayer to the po<l llama. All the w ooilen trails undcravent 
this process of plo\i» manipulation eevcral limes before he 
desisted. Tlie muscular exertion and conaeoucnl failpue must 
have been preat, yet the entire ojvcrallon was perfonned with 
an air of stoical ImpassWcnens. Then the devotee went into 
anothershed, where on another cross*l>eam, supported by posts, 
wereitmnp some heavy lops of hanl wood, cacti wclchlnpatiout 
twenty pound*, llavlnp praspeil one ot lliese with i«oUi hands, 
he dasiied It forcibly apalnsl the shle post, and then another 
loparalr.stthe first Froltahlvlhe claxhinp noise thus produced 
was Intended to pive Increased eflectlvcness to the recitation of 
his praycre.* 

The rosarj' plays a part in the initiation cere- 
mony when cmlorcii, at tho aRe of six or seven 
years, are admitted to tlio rciiKion of Vi^nu. 
Such a rosary is usually made of lu!\i-(liilnin-) 
■u’ood, and it is passed round tho necks of the candi- 
dates by the ffiiru (priest), who teaclics them one 
of tho sacred formnlnr, such os ‘Ilomnpe to the 
divine son of Vastidcvn,’ * Homage to the adorable 
Rama,’ or • Adorable Krishna is my refuRC.’ * 

A iuRh-casto Rrfliiman employs the rosary 
merely os a means of counting his daily prayers. 
He is careful to conceal his hand in a baR, made 
for this purpose, when tcllinp his I)cads, so tiiat ho 
may not 'be seen of men.’ The hap, which in 
often bcantifnlly embroidered and is of a jiarticnlar 
shape, is called gnumukhi, 'cow's mouth.' The 
favourite mantra thus repeated i.s the GSpatn 
from the Iti^nda — 'Tat savitur wrent/am bnargo 
dtvatya dhxmahi dhiyo vo nah pracodayat,' ' Let 
ns adore that excellent pfory of the divine Vivificr : 
may ho enlighten our understandings.' Only tho«e 
who Iiave been invested with tho sacred thread 
may repeat this mantra, 

'A nrshmaTt m»y Attain l>CAUtu(lc br tlmplc rcprUtlon of tlio 
Gflt'fltn, whetber be pertorm other rites or not,' and 'liarlnjr 
repeited the Gaj'atn three thousand times be is deliseml 
ftoa the greatest guilt-'s 

In the monasteries a novice is instructed to be 
careful not to lose his beads ; should he do so, he 
is allowed no food or drink till ho has recovered 
them, or, failing this, till the superior has invested 
him with another rosary. 

Pnrther special nscs for the dilTcrcnt kinds of 
beads arc given by K. Ragliunathyi :• 

' It a rosary be used In honour ot a goddess the herds should 
be ot coral (prdMl); 11 In honour of h’irjnm Ilrahma, U»ey 
should be ot pearls (muHamata); 11 with the object o! obtain* 
Ing the lulaiment of vrlshrs (trdmd), they should he ot rudrat- 
laoi; ... II aith the object ol obtaining salvation (motttia), 
they should he of crystal (tpat/itl) ; and It with tlie object of 
subduing the passions (slarTitAan), ol turmeric roota,’ 

The Sikhs have a rosary which consists of knots 
instead of beads. Possibly tins is a survival of an 
early method of keeping count by a system of 
knots. It is made of many strands of _ wool. 
Knotted togetber at intervals — 108 knots in all. 
TliLskiud of rosary is not very durable, thenmterinl 
of which it is composed being liable to tlie ravages 
of moths. Anotlier kind of rosary used by Sikhs 
is made of iron beads, arranged at intervals and 
connected by slender iron links. They have a 
also which is peculiar to them and is worn 
like a bracelet on the wrist. It is made of iron 
and has 27 beads. Sometimes these beads arc 
stning on n rijjid iron ring, sometimes they are 
connected by links like the longer rosary mentioned 
above. The rosary with 27 beads has a particular 
p \l7* Itrli'ttoxti Thought and Lift in Jndia, 

p^^^hmu, 11. 70, quoted by Monler-Willlams, Modem India, 
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name {Lake I:cl Siniama), and it forms also a tribal 
iiiark.i 

Tho Sfiktas use rosaries made of dead men’s 
teeth and ainiilnr relic.s. 

A Hindu rosary called baijanti mala (baijanti, 
‘ flag [or standard] of Vi^iiu ’) consists of live gems 
produced from the five clemont-s of nature — 
sapphire from tlie earth, jienrl from water, niby 
from lire, topaz from the air, and diamond from the 
ether or space. 

[b) Charms. — It is sometimes difiioult to dis- 
tinguish between the rosary jiroiier and a charm ; 
in faclj tho rosary is often itself a charm. The 
lladi Nats of S. Mirzapiir have a sacred musical 
instrument which is called nay-daman ('subduer 
of snakes'). Rosaries of snake- bones arc tied to 
it, and, until it is furnished with two such rosaries, 
it docs not hecomo sanctiricd. This instrument is 
occasionally worshipped, and the beads of tho 
rosaries hung on it are often used to cure dis- 
eases Iw being tied on to the wrist of Hie sick 
jicrson.’ Siiako-clmniicrs in other parts of India 
make use of similar rosaries as a protective charm, 
by hanging tliem on to the jiipes on which they 
piny before tho snakes. Tho/m 7 irr also make uso 
of n rosary composed of the vertebrio of a Biinkc ; 
they carry it to show that they know of n 
charm to cure snake-bite. Sometimes tho rosary 
is worn lied to the turban, and a special mantra is 
recited on these beads called the ganir-mantra, to 
cure snake-bite. This is an example of the uni- 
versal belief in the * doctrine of signatures.’ Tlio 
faqirs also euro quartan ague by tying a bead from 
snch a rosary round the wrist of tlie siiflerer.’ 

There is a rosary much used by Hindus of tho 
.Sfikti sect which is called pntr jitva (‘ wliich gives 
life to sons’). It is composed of beads made of 
liglit-coloiircil seeds, oval in shape, which grow 
very jilcntifiilly. This rosary is used when a 
Hindu wants a son. No doubt the idea of fertility 
is involved here. 

The following method of obtaining a son is 
given by Pandit Ram Gharib Cliaubd :* 

• Most Illnilus 1>rlltve that tbelr failure to obtain male Issue 
Is flue to the untavourablo position of the stare. ... If it be 
owing to Sanlseliara Mangala. llahu or Ketu, tho SrAddha rite 
must be performed cither at Oaya or Narayanl Sila at Ilardwar, 
and a Pandit must he employed to recite the 5n* Mad Dhasvat 
kalha lor seven days, hut the most popular plan Is to gel the 
following mantra repeated one. hundred and twenty thousand 
times at a temple ol Rama or Siva and to have a Uoma or fire 
sacrlBce done at the end ol It: "O Covinda, son ol Dcvakl, 
lord ol tho universe, give mo a eon ; I have taken rclugo In 
thee.— 

Another rosary, used bj* Hindus who wish to 
get rid of their suporfliious flesh, is made of small, 
almost black seeds, dry and shrivelled looking, 
being rather like dried currants in appearance. 
Donbtlcss tho user hopes that by repeating prayers 
on it he may obtain a likeness to tlie seeds, and 
shrivel up and decrease in size himself. A rosary 
from tho Parlabgarli district, which is in the col- 
lection at tlio Pht-Rivers Museum, Oxford, _con- 
sista of 213 very small beads, plus the terminal, 
and is rmished with a tassel of pink wool. This 
rosary is stated to be used to prevent the cflect 
of the 'evil eye.’ 

2 . Buddhist.— The Buddhist rosary is probably 
of Brfthmnn origin, and here again the_ number of 
beads on tho string is usually 108. This is said to 
correspond with the number of mental conditions, 
or siniul inclinations, which are overcome by recit- 
ing the beads. 

Moreover, 108 Rrihroans were Aummoncd nt Buddha a blrm 
to lorctell hla destiny. In Burma the footprints ot Buddha 
hftve sometlniM lOS eulxllvislons ; In Tibet the sacred writings 
IKahgyur) run Into 103 volumes ; In China the white pagoda at 
Peking Is encircled by 103 columns, and In the same country 

» Cl. J. N. Bliattachnrya, //iiidu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 
SO. 7 Crookc, p. tOS. * HJXQ Iv. 378. 
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lOS blows form the ordinary punishment for malefactors, 
Apain, in Japan, at the fcommafnin', or fionJtu (festival of the 
dead), observed from 13th to 16 th July, 103 welcome Area are 
lighted on the shores of sea, lake, or river; and 103 rupees are 
usually given iaatms.i 

Besides the fall rosaries of 108 beads, smaller 
ones are also used, the number of beads represent- 
ing the chief disciples of Buddha. 

(а) India. — In India the Buddhist rosaries do 
not seem to differ verj’ much from many of those 
used by Hindus. Some are made of more costly 
materials than others, the more valuable being 
of turquoise, coral, amber, silver, pearls, or other 
gems. The poorer people usually have their rosary 
beads made of voou, pebbles, berries, or bone, and 
they are often satisfied with only 30 or 40 beads. 

(б) Burma. — The Burmese ros.ary also has 108 
beads. It seems to be used merely as a means of 
counting the repetitions of the names of the 
Buddha trinity, viz. Phra (Buddha), Tara 
(Dharma), and Sangha. On the completion of a 
round of the rosary the central bead is held and 
the formula ‘Anitsa, Dukka Anatha,’ ' All is tr.ans- 
itory, painful, and unreal,’ is repeated.* The 
monks sometimes wear a rosary called bodhi, with 
72 beads. The beads are black and sub-cylindrical 
in shape, and are said to be made of slips of leaf 
on which charmed words are inscribed. These 
leaves are rolled into pellets with the aid of 
lacquer or varnish. The rosary is not mentioned 
in the Southern Scriptures as one of the articles 
necessary for a monk, and it is not so conspicuous 
among Southern Buddhists as it is among their 
Northern co-religionists.* 

(c) Tibet. — The rosary, phreng-ba (pronounced 
theng-tea, or vulgarly theng-nga), 'a string of 
beads,’ is an essential part of a Lama’s dress, and 
is also worn by most of the laity of both sexes. 
The act of telling the beads is called tah-e’e, 
which means literally ‘to purr’ like a cat, the 
mutterin" of the prayers being suggestive of this 
sound. The rosanes have 108 beads on the main 
string. The reason given for this number is that 
it ensures the repetition of a sacred spell 100 
times, the eight extra beads being added for fear 
of omission or breakage. There are three terminal 
beads to the rosaries, which are called collectively 
•retaining (or seizing) beads,’ dok-’dsin. These 
symbolize ‘ the Three Holy Ones ’ of the Buddhist 
trinity. The Gelug-pa, or established church, have 
only two or three terminal beads to their rosaries, 
the pair being emblematic of a vase from which 
the other beads spring. But au extra bead is 
often strung with those on the main string, 
bringing the number up to 109. 

The Tibetan rosaries usually have a p&lr of pendent strings 
on which are threaded small meUl beads or rin^ These serve 
fts counters. At the end of one of these strings is a dor;c(the 
thunderbolt of Indra), the other string terminating in a bell. 
Sometimes there are four of these strings attached. In which 
case the third string often ends with a magic peg (purbu), and 
the fourth with a wheel (for-fo). The counters on the dojje 
string register units, those on the bell string marking tens 
of cycles. These terminal ornaments are frequently inlaid 
with turquoise. The strings are usually attached at the 
eighth and twenty^firstbead on either side of the lat^ central 
bead, though there Is no rule about this and they can tie placed 
anj'where on the string. By means of these counters 10,800 

S rayers may be counts, but the number uttered depends 
rgely on the leisure and fer\’Our of the devotee. Old women 
are especially tealous in this respect Sometimes tht beads 
have been so w^orn with constant use that their shape has ^en 
changed. Besides those pendent counter-strings, various odds 
and ends often hang from the rosaries, such os metal tooth- 
picks, tweeiers, small keys, etc. 

The materials of which the heads are made vary 
according to the sect, the god or goddess addressed, 
and the wealth of the owner. The abbots of some 
of the wealthy monasteries have their rosary 
beads made of valuable gems and precious stones. 
Importance is often attached to the colour of 

' Proc. U.S. Kattonal Mtu. xxxvl. S35 f. 

* JASB Ixi. 23. 3 Gazetteer of p. 2S2. 


the rosary, which should correspond with the com- 
plexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped. 
Thus a devotee of the goddess Tara, who is of a 
bluish-green complexion, ■Nvould use a turquoise 
rosary ; a worshipper of Tam-din would choose a 
red rosary ; a yellow-coloured rosary is used in the 
devotion to theyelloAv ManjuSri ; and for Vri§ravan, 
whose complexion is of a golden-yellow colour, an 
amber rosary would be used. This applies to 
rosaries used by the LSmas. The laity use rosaries 
made of any kind of head, and they are not tied 
by rules as to colour. They usually use glass heads 
ot various hues, mixed with coral, amber, turquoise, 
etc., and the counter-strings attached to their 
rosaries generally end with a dorje^ the heads on 
both strings recording units of cycles only, this 
being sufficient for the bead-telling of the laity. 
The number of beads on the main string is, how- 
ever, the same as on the rosaries of the Lamas. 

The Lamas use certain mystical formulse which 
are prescribed for repetition, each formula having 
its own special rosary. Different formulje are 
used for aitferent deities, and they are supposed 
to act as powerful spells as well as to contain the 
essence of a prayer. These mantras are more or 
less unintelligible to the worshipper, and are 
indeed usually gibberish. They are probably of 
Sanskrit origin. The laity, on the other hand, 
seldom make use of any other formula than the 
well-known * Orh mani padmt Hum!' 

The rosary is used in Tibet for other purposes 
than that of prayer, as, e.g.^ divination. The 
account of this practice is given by Waddell.' 

The ceremony is performed by the more Illiterate people 
andbytheBonpriests. First a short spell Is repeated, and then 
the rejsary is breathed upon and a fairly long prayer Is recited 
In which the petitioner begs various religious protectors and 

S uardians that ' truth may descend on this lot,' that light may 
escend on it, and * truth and reality appear in it.' After the 
repetition of this prayer 'the rosary Is taken in the palm and 
well mixed between the two revolving palms and the hands 
clapped thrice.' Then, dosing his eyes, the devotee seizes a 
portion of the rosaiy betu'een the thumb and finger of each 
hand, and, after opening his eyes, counts the intervening beads 
from each end In threes. The result depends on whether the 
remainder is one, two, or three in successive countings, 

(1) If one CM o remainder eorms a/ler one as the previous 
remainder, ever^’thing is favourable in life, in friendship. In 
trade, etc. (Z) 1/ tvo comes a/ler txco/itxshxd: 'Thedoudless 
sky will be suddenly darkened and there will be loss of wealth. 
So Rlm-hgro must be done repeatedly and the gods must be 
worshipped, Tvhich are the only preventions.* (3) 1/ three 
comes a/ler three. It is very good : * Prosperity is at hand in 
trade and everj'thing.' (4) if three eomei after one, it is good : 
•Rice plants will grow on sandy bills, widows will obtain 
husbands, and poor men will obtain riches.' (5) If one cornea 
after fico, it is good : ’ Everj’ wish will be fulfilled and riches 
will be found ; if one travels to a dangerous place, one will 
escape every danger.' (6) If one comes after three, it is good : 
•Goa’s help will alw*ay8 be at hand, therefore worship the gods.* 
(7) [f Itro comer after three, it is not very good, it is midoiling : 
•Legal proceedings will come.* (8) If three comes after tiro, It is 
good: 'Turquoise fountains will spring out and fertilize the 
grounds, onexpected food will be obtained, and escape is at 
hand from any danger.' (9) If tuo comes after one, it is bad : 
'Contagious disease will come. But if the gods be worshipped 
and the devils be propitiated, then It will be prevented.' 

(<f) China. — The full Buddhist rosary in China 
has the usual number of 108 beads, with three 
dividing beads of a different size or colour. As in 
otlier countries, the materials composing them 
vary. There is also a smaller rosary of 18 beads, 
corresponding to the 18 loharts (chief disciples of 
Buddha). In some rosaries each of these 18 beads 
is carved into an image of a lohan. Sometimes 
the laity wear this smaller rosary at the waist, 
when it is perfumed with musk and bears the 
name heang-chu, ‘ fragrant beads.’* The Chinese 
name for rosary is su-chu. The ends of the rosary 
strings are usually passed through two retaining 
or terminal beads, one being large and globular in 
shape, the other small and oval. Sometimes the 
larger one contains a sacred relic or a charm.* 

I Gazetteer of Siikim, p. 330 L 
2 J, F. Davis, The Chinese, i. 353. 

* Proc, U.S. Satxonnl Mas, xxxri. 338. 
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Part of a Chinese ofhcmra cosiumo consists of a rosary 
mth lOS beads which nrc often of largo sire, with tfivliling 
heads. The latter nrc soinctimes made of richly cnamellea 
silver. This rosary has usually three pendent strings with 
counter-beads. Prom the retaining beads sometimes hangs a 
silk ribbon embroidered with different-coloured glass beads, 
the patterns being sj-rabolic. Attached to this ribbon there Is 

g enerally a medallion, and Anally on oval bead of some sire. 

ne of these oval beads also fomts the terminal to each of the 
three pendent strings, the four being called the ‘dewdrops,’ 
the "nUclple beads,' or the ‘regents of the lour heavens.’ 
They represent the emperor, father, mother, and teocher, to 
whom a Chinese owes reverence and obedience.l These ofileinl 
rosaries arc sometimes very costly, and are worn onlv by 
dicnilaries on State occasions. They are not apparently of 
religious significance. 

As a reUciotts instniment the rosary seems to be 
chiefly used to count the repetition of set plirnsc.s, 
whereby the devotee stores up merit for himself. 
If these repetitions are performed at temples, the 
greater the merit of tlie votary.’ The rosary is 
also used ns a means of counting prostrations and 
prayers. The devotee will prostrate liimself and 
striKe the ground with ins forehead, at the same 
time muttering a formula. At the end of each 
prostration and repetition a bead is moved along 
the rosary string whioli hanps round his neck.’ 
On occasions of sickness and deatli tliere is a cere- 
monial performance with the rosarj'. The ofiiciant 
must citlicr be taken from a certain class of Taoist 
priests or ho a priest of Buddlia. On tlicse occa- 
sions the priest clients in a monotonous sing-song 
certain quotations from the sacred books. Count 
of these repetitions is kept by means of a rosary, 
and tile benefit and merit obtained by tlicm accrue 
to those who employ tlie priests and pay for tliem.‘ 
(c) /Coren.— The' Buddliist rosaries of Korea 
have 110 beads, tliougb, according to the classics, 
the number is 103, the two extra beads being 
large ones — one at the beginning or head of tlie 
rosary usually containing a stvaslika, the other 
dividing the rosary into two parts. Each of tliose 
beads is dedicated to a deity. Every bead on the 
string has its own special name. Tiie devotee, 
when using the rosary, repeats tlie ‘ Hail thou 
jewel in the Lotus!’ (Orh mapi padme Hilih!), 
holding each bead till ho has counted n certain 
number. On laying the rosarj' aside he repeats 
the following sentences : 

' Ohl th« thousand myriad miles of emptiness, the place which 
is In the midstof the tensof hundred myriad miles of emptiness, 
the place which is in the midst of the tens of hundred myriads 
of craptiness, eternal desert where the true Buddha exists. 
There is eternal existence with Tranquil Peace.' 

There is also a small rosary avluch, if used every 
day in the four positions or states, viz. going 
forth, remaining at home, sitting, and lying 
down, enables the votary to see the land of bliss 
in his own heart. 

' Arolta will be his Guardian and Protector, and In whatever 
country he coes he will find a home.* 

The materials of which the rosaries are made 
have all their intrinsic value, as may be seen from 
the following: 

‘Novryou can calculate that in repeating the rosarj’ once you 
will obtain tenfold virtue. If the beads are of lotus seeds you 
will obtain blessings a thousandfold. If the beads are of pure 
arj'stal you will obtain blessings ten thousandfold. But If the 
beads are made from the Bodhi tree (Fictis rrh*f;»oja) even if 
you only grasp the Rosary the blessings that you obtain will 
be incalculable.* 

The Chvei Syek classic gives certain rules to be 
observed in connexion with the rosary : 

‘When you begin chanting the Rosary repeat Om Al:cho 
Sca?ia Hail Akcbobj'a fa fabulous Buddha), m.ay the race be 
perpetuated !") twent.V'One times. When j’ou string the beads, 
after each one repeat Om mani padme Bum twenty.one limes, 
and, alter you have finished, repeat Om Vairochana (the persons 
fication of essential bodhi and absolute purity) Svaha twenty- 
one times. Then recite the following poetry 5 

The Rosary which I take includes the world of Buddha 
Of Emptiness making a co«l and putting all thereon, 
pie Peaceful Sana where non-existence is 
Id the Nest being seen and delivered by Amita.' 


\ Proe, IT.S. Kational ilus, xxxvl. SS9. 

* J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chxneset II. 3S6f. 
5/6.P. 458. p. 3S7. 


_ On the walla of many of the Buddhist temples 
in Korea may be seen the classic of the rosary. A 
copy of one of these was obtained by E. B. Landis, 
who says ; 

‘The date and authorship I do not know, but It is evidently 
very old, as It contains many Chinese characters that are now 
practically obsolete. The copy in my possession was printed 
from blocks cut at Pong Eui Sa (The Temple of the Receiving 
of Benefits) located at KwangChyou. The expense incurred In 
these blocks was paid by a virgin by the name of Pak, 
who wishes to obtain for herself and parents on abundance of 
merit.* J 

(f) Japan , — It is in Japan that the Buddhist 
rosary reaches its most complicated form, each 
sect having its own special rosary. There is 
also the one known as the sho-znlcit-jiu-dzu, or the 
rosary used by all sects in common. 

It consists of 112 beads, divided into two equal parts by two 
lan?e beads, called the upper parent bead (fC7i-no.ot»a.dama) 
and the lower parent bead (cAi-no-oya-dama), From the upper 
parent bead hang two strings on which are throaded 21 beads 
smaller than those on the main string, with terminal beads of 
elongated form called tsuyii-dama (dewdrop beads), “riiey are 
strung In the following way. Just below the upper parent 
bead on the left pendent string is a solitary bead ; below this 
the strings are knotted. Then, on each string, are five more 
beads and another knot; again other five beads on each pen- 
dant, both of which terminate in a dewdrop bead. The collective 
name for these pendent beads is (‘ superior disciples *). 

The solitnrj’ bead Is used to show how the rosary should be held. 
This bead should be on the left hand, thus ensuring the right 
signification to each bead during prayer. 

From the lower parent bead hang three strings, two with five 
small beads each and the terminal dewdrop beads. These two 
strings are called the ihimo-deshi (‘inferior disciples'). The 
third string has ten beads, but Is without a dewdrop bead. 
These are used merely as counters and are called kadzu-tori. 
The four dewdrop beads are also called sAt-fen-no, the four 
rcf'onls who are said to preside over the four quarters of the 
universe. The rosary represents metaphorically the Buddhist 
pantheon, and the position of the dewdrop beads is thought to 
symbolize their actual positions of power and authority, as, 
according to Buddhist philosophy, they preside for good or evil 
over this and all other worlds. Throughout all the Japanese 
rosaries names of deities or saints are assigned to certain 
beads. 

On the main string of this rosarv are dividing beads. At on 
Interval of seven beads on either side of the upper parent bead 
is a small bead, usually of a dilTerent material from the other 
beads, and apmin at a further Interval of fourteen beads are 
two more dividing beads, one on each side, similar to the 
other dividing beads. These beads show where a special in- 
vocation should be uttered, the rosary being at the same time 
raised to the forehead with a reverence. 

The materials of which Japanese rosaries are 
made vary considerably according to fashion or 
the taste or wealth of the owner. In former times 
they were made from the wood of the 6o(fAi-tree 
(pipnf-tree in India), for under its shade Sakyamuni 
is said to have attained supreme and universal 
enlightenment. The difficulty of obtaining this 
wood probably accounts for the fact that common 
rosaries are now often made of the wood of the 
cherry- and plum-trees. 

The sho-z^iku-jiu-dzu is the rosary usually 
carried by monks and laity of all sects, on all 
occasions of religious state, on visits of ceremony, 
at funerals, etc. 

Besides the rosaries of the separate sects there 
are three ceremonies performed for special purposes 
in which the rosary plays an important part. 
They are known under the names of kano, ki-to, 
and goma. 

(X) JTnno.— -This ceremony is lor the recital of ‘ prayers of 
request’ (of a Just nature) to a deity who has the power of ac- 
ceding to or refusinp the petitions of the devotee. It involves 
a epecial manipulation of the rosary, which is held by both 
hands, the petitioner raisinjr it very reverently and slowly to the 
forehead or to the chin as the ‘ prayers of request' are repeated. 
Also durlnc prayer the beads are rubbed up and down betu-een 
the hands m a more or less energetic manner, according to the 
fervour of the petitioner, causing an unpleasant and gating 
noise. The members of the orthodox school, houever, prefer 
to keep to the ' Middle Path,’ considering too extreme an ex- 
hibition of this sort to be vulgar. . „ j 

(2) Ki'iO . — This ceremony Is peculiar to the Tendai, Shingon, 
and Nichiren sects — Kiyo-bu — or those Buddhist sects which 
have accepted certain Shintd formal®. 


t All the Information on Korean rosaries is obtained from 
E. B. Landis, In The Korean ReposUary, vol. ii. no. i. 
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(3) Comet.— There are two varieties of this ceremonv, the 
first bein^ that of go^hi-to and goma combined, which fa con- 
fined to the Tcndai and Shinpon sects. The ritual is as follows. 
In front of the altar in the temples of these two denominations 
stands a larg^e square wooden box, lined inside with metal, and 
bearing the name of goma’dan. In this box a fire is lit with 
pieces of a certain kind of wood which crackles a good deal and 
sends out a number of sparks on all sides. While this is in 
progress, the monk who is officiating repeats the prayers with 
great vigour, using the rosa^ in the way described above 
under hanO. This ceremony is believed to cure and prevent 
disease, and also to dispel evil spirits. 

The second varietj' of this ceremony Is called the go-ki-to, 
being performed without the goina. Ibis form is peculiar to 
the Nichiren sect, and the method of manipulating the rosary 
is also characteristic. The rosary itself differs somewhat from 
that in ordinary use. The procedure is as follows. The rosary 
is tied to a short wooden sword of about five inches in length, 
the large beads being fastened near to the point. The sword is 
Inscribed with the oai-tTioku, or original prayer of the creed, 
together with other incantatory prayers. The monk holds the 
sword in his right hand and repeats the first article of the 
creed, making at the same time nine passes in the air with the 
m’ord. These passes are supposed to correspond (mentally) 
with the written character which means * Mysterious I * * Wonder- 
ful I* though the figure sometimes varies. The metre of the 
prayers recited harmonizes with the nine passes used in making 
these figures. This is called ku’ji tro Innt, cutting the nine 
figures or words, and breaking the spell. The sword cuts are 
delivered In a short jerky waj’, the rosary at the same time 
clicking against the sword, thus helping to mark time. Only 
monks who have undergone a special training may officiate in 
this rite. The monks are trained at a celebrated monastery of 
the Ni(^iren sect in Shindsa. The course lasts for 100 days and 
generally takes place in the winter. The curriculum prescribed 
IS very severe, and, at the end o! the course, should the candi- 
date be successful in passing the test examination, he Is granted 
a ^ploma by the abbot.l 

According to one authority,* the rosary in Japan 
plays an important part in social as well as in 
relirious life. In the tea-room there is always a 
hook on which to hang a rosary j a rosary of value, 
historical or other, is much appreciated as an 
ornament for this room. It is said that rosaries 
were carried hy all the soldiers in the late Busso- 
Japanese war. The dead also have a rosary slipped 
on tJie wrist, whether they are buried or cremated. 

At some of the larger temples and at all places 
of popular pilgrimage there are special shops for 
the sale of rosaries, having as their sign an en* 
ormous rosary hung outside. The devout attach 
especial value to a rosary that has been consecrated 
over the sacred flame and incense smoke of a 
venerated temple. 

3. Muhammadan. — The rosaiyused by followers 
of Islam generally consists of 99 beads with a 
terminal head called the iTnom, * leader.* Its chief 
use is for counting the recital of the 99 names, or 
attributes, of God, the imdtn being sometimes 
used for the essential name, Allah. This rosary 
is divided into three parts, 33 beads in each, by 
beads of another material or shape, or by tassels 
which are often made of gold thread or of bright 
coloured silks. According to some authorities, 
there is another variety ol the rosary, not often 
used, which has 101 heads to correspond with the 
101 names of the Prophet.® A smaller rosary of 
33 heads is very commonly used, and the devotee 
will go round this three times to get the full repeti- 
tion of the 99 names. In Persia and India the 
Muhammadan rosai*y is called tasbihj in Egypt 
subhaht from an Arabic verb meaning * to praise,* 
‘to exalt.* At the present day it is used chiefly 
by the older or more devout Muhammadans; 
among the younger people it is tending to become 
merely something to hold in the hand and finger 
during leisure hours. 

Tradition sa^s that the Prophet attributed great merit to 
those who recited the names of God and repeated certain 
formuliB. ‘Verily,* he says, ‘there are ninety-nine names of 
God, and whoever recites them shall enter into Paradise,' and, 
‘Whoever recites this sentence [the tasbihj “ 1 extol the holiness 


1 Joum. Asiatie Soe. of Japan, ix. 173-182. 
s Proc. U.S, National Mus. xxxvi. 842. 

3 Ib. 848, note 1 ; Dr. Caster, on the other hand, has informed 
the writer of this article that the 101 beads correspond not 
with the names of the Prophet, but with 101 names of Allah. 


of God,** and the (ahmld, “God be praised"] a hundred times 
morning and evening, will have all his sins forgiven.*! ’ 

’Umar ibn Shu'aib relates that the Prophet said : ‘He who 
recites ** God be praised *’ \al Bamdu li-llah /] a hundred times 
in the morning and again a hundred times in the evening shall 
be like a person who has provided one hundred horsemen for a 
jihadj or “religious war."** At another time the Prophet 
promises, as a reward for the repetition of a sacred formula 
that the devotee ‘shall receive rewards equal to the emancipate 
tng of ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good deeds 
recorded to his account, and one hundred of his sms shall be 
blotted out, and the words shall be a protection from the 
devil.’* 

The date of the introduction of the rosary among 
Muhammadans is uncertain. It has been often 
assumed that it was taken over by them in a fuJjy 
: developed form from Buddhism. But tradition 
and various passages in the early literature point 
! to a primitive form of rosary, such as would not 
; have oeen used if borrowed from a people who had 
■ it already in a highly developed form. 

: Muhammadan tradition points to a very early use of the 
I rosary, dating it back even to the tim* of the Prophet himself. 

I In support of this belief it is relate that Muhammad reproached 
i some women for using pebbles in repeating the taslih, etc., 

I su^esting that they should rather count them on their fingers.4 
' Another tradition, collected In the 9tb cent, i.n., relates that 
I Abu Abd ai-Rahman, on visiting a mosque and seeing some of 
! the worshippers engaged under a leader in the recitation of 100 
; takbin, 100 takUla, and 100 tasbihs, keeping count of these by 
means of pebbles, reproached them ana said : ‘ Kather count 
your sins and I shall guarantee you that nothing of your good 
works will be lost.** Again, Abdallah, son of Hhalifah 'Umar, 

^ who died in a.d. 6D2, on noticing a man picking up pebbles as a 
means of counting his petitions while be prayed, said : * Do not 
i do that, for this comes from Satan.* * The last two quotations 
! seem to show that, though a very primitive method or counting 
prayers was resorted to, the practice was still more or less 
i looked down upon by those of rank or education. 

The materials of which the rosaries are made are 
j numerous, though each sect tends to have its o^vn 
specially sacred form of bead. The Wahhabis, 
who are followers of the reformer Abd alAVahliab, 
use their fingers on which to count their repeti- 
tions, their founder regarding a more developed 
form of rosary as an abomination and its use as a 
practice not sanctioned by the Qur*an.’ Wooden 
Deads are used by all sects, and beads made of clay 
from Mecca are nimbly valued. Pilgrims from this 
sacred city sometimes bring such rosaries back 
with them.® Date stones are also much used, as 
are also horn and imitation pearls and coral. 
Beads made of earth from Kerbala, where Busain 
is buried, are sacred to the Shi'ahs and are used by 
members of this sect only. They are often of a 
greenish-yellow colour. These beads are believed 
to turn red on the 9th day of Mul?arram, the night 
on which B^sain was killed. A rosary from India 
used by Arabs of the Sunni sect has beads made of 
the seeds of the Cannabis indica. These seeds are 
black in colour and are inlaid with silver. The 
terminal to this rosary is a complicated knot in 
bright coloured silk, the knob being of a form 
characteristic of Muhammadan rosaries. This 
rosary is said to have been made in Mecca. 
Another material often used is camel bone. Some- 
times these beads are dyed red in honour of JJusain, 
who was slain in hie conflict with Yazid, the 
seventh Khalifah, the red colour representing his 
blood. Sometimes the beads are dyed green, this 
being Bosan’s colour. Rasan, ^usaiu’s elder 
brother, met his death by poisoning. The poison 
turned his body green after death ; hence these 
beads are in memory of bis tragic end. Fa^irSf 
on the other hand, prefer glass beads of vanous 
colours, and also amber or agate.® 

In Egypt on the first night after a burial certain 
ceremonies take place at the house of the deceased, 
among them being that of the subkah, or rosary. 

1 Proc, U,S. National 3ft«. xxxvi. 348. 

a DI, p. 626, 8.V. ‘Tahmid.* * Ib, p. 626, «.». ‘Tahlfl.’ 

* Proc, U,S, National Hus. xxxvi. 349. 

* H. Thurston, Joum. Soe. Arts, 1. 265. 

8 Proe. U.S. Ivational Mus. xxxvi. 349. 1 1b. 

8 E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, p. 4 44- 

* Crooke, p. 410. 
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After nightfall a certain number ol/aqlrs, eometimes as many 
as 50, assemble, one of them bringing a large rosary of 1000 
beads, each bead being about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Certain 
passages from the Qur’an are recited, after which the formula 
‘There is no deity but God’ is repeated 3000 times. Count of 
these repetitions is kept by one of the /aqlrs by means of the 
rosary. ’They often rest and refresh themselves with coffee at 
the end of each round of the rosary. Certain other sentences 
»Te recited after this and then one of the officiants asks his 
companions, ‘Have ye transferred [the merit of] what ye have 
recited to the soul of the deceased?' They reply, ‘We have 
transferred it,’ and add, ‘and peace be on the Apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures.* 

Thus ends the ceremony of t)ie suhhah^ which is 
repeated on the second and third nights if the 
family can afford it. A similar performance takes 
place when news of the death ot a near relative is 
received.’ 

A further interest is attached to this ceremony 
in Upper Egypt, because a primitive form of rosary 
is often used on this occasion. 

A Jaq'iT will bring a plain cord with him, and, as he recites 
each formula or passage from the Qur’an, he makes a knot in 
his cord till he has reached 1000. The merit In this case also Is 
conveyed to the deceased. The cord with its knots is after* 
wards thrown away. 

The rosary is also used in Egypt in what is called 
making an \stikhdrah^ * application for the favour 
of Heaven, or for direction in the right course.' 
Lane^ describes it as follows : 

The performer takes hold of any two points of a rosary ; after 
reciting the Fdti^ah (Ist chapter of the Qur'ftn) three times, he 
then counts the beads between these two points, saying, as he 

g asses the first bead through his fingers, ‘ (I extol] the perfec* 
bn of God'; In passing the second, ‘Praise be to God'; in 
passing the third, ‘There is no deity but God,* repeating 
these rorntulas In the same order to the last bead. If the first 
formula falls to the last bead, the answer is affirmative and 
favourable; if to the second, indifferent; but, if to the last, it 
is negative, 

4 . Christian. — ^The introduction of the rosary 
among Cliristians has been attributed to various 
people, among tliem being St. Aybert de Crespin, 
Peter the Hermit,' and St. Dominic. The Roman 
Breviary says of the last-named that he * was ad- 
monished by the Blessed Virgin to preach the 
rosary as a special remedy against heresy and sin.’’ 
There Iiels been a fairly widely accepted theory 
that the rosary was introduced into Europe at the 
time of tlie Crusades, having been imitated from 
Muhammadans. But later research seems to show 
tliat, though it is possible that such a means of 
counting prayers may have become more popular 
at tins period, an earlier date should be assigned 
for its use in Western Europe. It is stated by 
William of Malmesbury* that the Lady Godiva of 
Coventry, wife of Count Leofric, bequeathed to 
the monastery wliich she founded ‘a circlet of 
gems which she had threaded on a string, in order 
that by fingering them one by one as she success- 
ively recited her prayers she might not fall short 
of the exact number.’ Lady Godiva died before 
1070, so tliat some mnemonic device seems to have 
been in use prior to the preaching of the Crusades. 
Tlie case of the Egyptian abbot Paul, who died in 
341, is related by Sozomen (c. 400-450) in his 
Ecdesictstical History,’’ where it is stated that the 
saint daily recited 300 prayers, keeping count by 
means of pebbles gathered in his cloak, dropping 
one of them at the end of each prayer. Here is 
seen a much earlier and more primitive system of 
record-keeping, which suggests that the rosary had 
evolved independently in some centres, and had 
not been taken over from others, where presumably 
it was already in a fairly developed form. 

By the 13th cent, the making of paternosters, ns 
the beads were then called, had become n special- 
ized industry both in Paris and in London. In the 

1 Lane, Modem Er/yptiam, p. 631 1, ’ P- 270. 

‘ Lessons tor the least ol the Rosary, first Sunday ol October. 
* Gesta Pont’ 'temn (Rolls Series), bk. iv. ch. IL, quoted by 
Thurston, Joiim. hoe. jlrts, 1. 266 ; H. P. Feasay, The Reliquary, 
rol. T. no. S, p. 16S. 

’ vL 29. 


former city the workers were divided into four 
diflerent gilds or companies, each company being 
distinguished according to the material in which 
its members ivorked. In London, at the same 
period, certain citizens were known as ‘pater- 
nosterers.’ Tliese craftsmen probably resided in 
Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane, being thus 
conveniently close to the great devotional centre 
of London, under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. ’ 

That the rosary probably arose from a practice 
in early Christian times of making repeated genu- 
flexions and prostrations, sometimes combined 
with prayers or sacred forraulaj, has been shown 
by the last-named authority.'-’ This form of self- 
discipline was jiractised in Eastern Europe and in 
Ireland, spreading from these two widely separated 
centres over the greater part of Europe. Such a 
form of asceticism survives in the Greek Church at 
the present day, as will be seen below. 

(o) Homan Catholic. — The complete Roman 
Catholic rosary of the present day consists of 160 
heads, these being divided into decades by fifteen 
beads of larger size, sometimes of slightly different 
shape. These heads form the chaplet. A pendant 
is usually attached consisting of a cross or crucifix, 
and one large and three smaller beads, the latter 
being similar to those on the chaplet forming the 
decades. 

This pendant is little used in practice, but the 
devotee, after making the sign of the cross, 
generally begins at once to recite the Pater, 
followed by ten Aves and a Gloria. This process 
is repeated for each decade, the Paternosters being 
recited on the larger beads, the Aves on the small 
ones. As the 150 Aves correspond to the number 
of the Psalms, the name * Our LadVs Psalter ’ wm 
given to this devotion from an early period. This 
m the foil Dominican rosary, the institution of 
■which a tradition of the order ascribes to St. 
Dominic himself. 

To each of the fifteen decades is assigned for 
meditation one of the principal mysteries in the 
life of Christ or of the Virgin Mary. These fifteen 
mysteries are divided into three parts, viz. five 
joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious mysteries. 

The five Joylul myeteriee are : (1) the Annunciation, (2) the 
Visitation, (3) the Nativity, (4) the Presentation, (6) the Finding 
of the Child Jesus in the Temple. 

The five sorrowlul mysteries are: (1) the Agony in the 
Garden, (2) the Scourging, (3) the Cromiing with thorns, (4) 
Jesus carrying His Cross, (6) the Crucifixion. 

The five glorious mysteries are : (1) the Resurrection, (2) the 
Ascension, (3) the Descent of the Holy Ghost. (4) the Assump- 
tion, (6) the Crowning of the Virgin Mary’, the last two mysteries 
being accepted on the authority ot tradiUon.’ 

In practice the recitation is commonly limited to 
one of these sets at a time, and the rosary itself 
usually consists of five decades only and five Pater- 
nosters. The fifteen decades may, of course, be 
said by going round the rosary three times.* 

There are other special rossjies in use, among 
them being the following : 

Tht Crffvm of Jestis, with S3 Patcrnostere to commemorate 
the S3 years of Christ’s life on earth, and fire Ares in honour of 
the five wounds.® This devotion was first promoted by St. 
Michael of Florence, in 1616. The beads used must be blessed 
and indulgenced by a Camaldolese monk or priest with special 
power from Rome. 

Cha^hi of iht Sacred. Heart, with five large beads in honour 


1 Thurston {Jmtm. Soe. Arts, 1. 262) says that there was also 
In the 14th cent, another Paternoster Lane located beside the 
Thames in the Vintry ward, close to the church called Pater- 
noster Church, or 8t. Michael’s the Boj^al. 'This quarter of 
London was then inhabited by Gascon vintners who brought 
their goods by ship up the Thames. ’They would require their 
own lorma ot this devotion, and Thurston suggests that French 
pafenflt ncT« settled in this locality in order to supply this want. 

2 Thurston, 'Genuflexions and Ares: A Study in Rosary 
Origins,’ The Jllonth, cxxvii. [1016J 441 ff., 6465. 

8 Proc. IT.S. Fationai Mti*. xxxvi. 351. 

4 ji, ® Ib. p. 35S, pi. SO, fig. 8 . 
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cl the fire wounds, and 33 email beads in honour oi the 33 years 
of His life. 

Chaplet of Thanksgiving. 

Chaplet of the Five Wounds. 

Chaplet of the Seven Dolours, consisting of 49 Area dirided 
into seven groups of 6e%-en by seven Paternosters, and three 
more Aves in honour of the tears shed by the Virgin Maty. 
The Seven Dolours are as folloivs : (1) the prophecy of Simeon, 
(2) the flight into Egypt, (3) the loss of Jesus for three days, 
(4) the Virgin’s meeting Jesus carrying His Cross, (51 her stand* 
ing beneath the Cross on Calvary, (6) her receiving beneath the 
Cross the sacred body of Jesus, (7) her witnessing the burial of 
the body of Jesus. 

The Croton of the Twelve Slars, or Rosary of the Immaoulate 
Conception, consisting of twelve small beads in three seta of 
four, divided by three larger beads. IHils rosary was composed 
by a Capuchin Friar of Bologna and approved by a brief of Pope 
Pius IX., 22nd June 1855. 

Chaplet of the Dead, with 40 small beads, divided into tour 
seta of ten by three larger beads. It is used in honour of the 
40 hours during which Christ’s body lay in the Sepulchre. 

The Bridgettine Rosary, with 63 Aves and seven Paternosters. 
Bt. Bridget was a Swedish saint, and the 63 small beads in her 
rosary are to commemorate the 63 years which the Virgin Mary 
is said to have lived, the seven Paternosters to commemorate 
her seven sorrows and seven joys.i 

There are several other varieties of rosaries used 
by particular religious bodies or for special devo- 
tions. 

Rosaries are blessed with prayers and holy water 
by some authorized priest in order to make them 
‘ instruments of grace.' 

The name ‘ rosary,’ now riven to this devotion, 
seems to be of comparativSy late date — not ap- 
pearing, according to one authority, till the 15th 
century.® In earlier times other names were 
applied, such as •patTiloquium, serta, numeralia, 
calculi, etc. 

The word ’bead’ (Anglo-Saxon heads or beds) meant origin- 
ally *a prayer.’ In the vtsfono/ Ptera Pfoicman the expression 
bedes byddyng is found. Of. Spenser’s Faerie Queene : 

' All night she spent in bidding of her bedes 
And all the day in doing good and godly deeds.’® 

The expression ‘a pair of beads,’ sometimes met with in early 
literature, means ‘a set of beads.' This term is used in the 
Prologue of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, where the Prioress 
carries her beads upon her arm : 

’ Of emal coral aboute hlr arm she bar 
A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene ; 

And ther-on bong a broche of gold fui shone. 

On which ther woe Drat write a crowned A, 

And after. Amor virtcit omnia.' 

* Gauded al with grene ' means having the gawdies green. 
These gawdies were the larger beads. 

The beads were sometimes worn by ladies as a 
girdle. One set of beads belonging to Isabella 
Hylls, in 1497, is spoken of as ‘ a payr of bedes of 
corell, with six gawds ovyer gylt, and a green 
gyrdyl with booufle and penant and fourteen studs 
therein.’ * 

Early representations of prayer-beads on tombs 
sometimes exhibit the rosary not as a circle but, 
especially in the case of men, as a single string of 
ten beads with the two ends unattached and hang- 
ing free. Occasionally the ttvo ends are attached 
at two different points of a girdle. Such a form is 
also seen in some old pictures.® 

In the Middle Ages various objects were some- 
times attached to the rosary, such as signet rings, 
cameos, and brooches. Tliis led to a certain 
amount of extravagance, and efforts were made to 
check it; the price to be given for a rosary was 
limited, and no one person could possess more 
than three or four.® 

Sometimes beads were carried as a sign of 
penance, this being often done by pilgrims who 
visited various holy places in Rome, and the wear- 
ing of such beads at the girdle became a distinc- 
tive sign of membership of a religious confraternity. 

1 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 354 ; cf. Thurston, ‘The 
So-called Bridgettine Rosary,’ The Month, o. [1902J 189-203. 

= Pros. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 351 1. ; cf. Thurston, ”rhe 
Name of the Rosary,’ The Month, iii. (1908] 518 fl., 6108. 

® Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 352. 

4 Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 3, p. 167. 

5 Cl. ib. pp. 162-164, figs. 1, 3, 4. 6. 

6 Proa. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 354 f, , 


Beads were most highly valued if they had origin- 
ally belonged to a person of renowned sanctity, or 
if they had touched the relics of some saint. In 
this case they were believed to possess a healing 
virtue.’ Eastern Christians specially valued 
rosaries which had been made in Jerusalem or 
other sacred spots in Palestine.® 

The materials composing the beads varied, and 
still vary, very much, often depending, as is the 
case among other religions, on the wealth and 
rank of the devotee, some being so valuable that 
they were left as legacies. Chaplets of wood were 
used at funerals by poor bedesmen, and in 1451 
Lord John Scrope wills that ‘twenty -four poor 
men clothed in white gowns and hoods, each of 
them having a new set of wooden beads,’ should 
pray {on them) for him at his funeral, with the 
liberty to ‘stand, sit, or kneel’ at their pleasure.® 

T/iC Living Rosary . — This is a pious exercise 
founded on the Dominican rosary. It was insti- 
tuted by Sister Maria Jaricott, to whom the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith owes its 
existence. It was approved by Pope Gregory xvi. 
in 1832 and has since that date been established 
all over the world. Fifteen persons associate 
together for the purposes of this devotion. One 
of their number is elected president, and his duty 
is to superintend the association. Once every 
month he selects for himself and for his fellow- 
members one of the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. 
Each member recites daily one decade, with the 
Gloria Patri, meditating on the mystery allotted 
to him. The person to whom the first mystery is 
given recites, in addition to the above, the Creed 
once and the Ave thrice. At the conclusion of the 
decade each person recites the following: ‘May 
the Divine Heart of Jesus and the most pure 
Heart of Mary be ever known, loved, honoured, 
and imitated in all places throughout the world.’ 

The Feast of the Rosary . — This feast is observed 
on the 1st Sunday in October, in raemorj' of the 
battle of Lepanto, which took place on this day in 
1671. This battle was won while the confraternity 
at Rome were praying for Christian success. 
Thereafter Pius V. ordered an annual commemora- 
tion of ‘ St. Mary of Victory,’ and, by bull in 1583, 
Gregory XIII. set aside this particular Sunday as 
the Feast of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was to be observed by all churches 
which maintained an altar in honour of the rosary. 
Finally, Clement XI., by bull of 3rd Oct. 1716, 
decreed that the feast should be observed by all 
churches throughout Christendom.* 

The rosary in witchcraft, — In S. Italy the 
rosary, among other things, is used by witches 
who undertake to break spells. Certain objects 
are hung under the bed of a man made impotent, 
and the witch provides herself with a packet of 
unwashed herbs and a rosary without the medals 
or other blessed objects. She then tears open the 
packet and scatters its contents on the ground, 
meanwhile saying, ‘ Come io sciolgo questo mazzo, 
cosi sciolgo questo c-o.’® 

Rosary rings. — Another method of counting 
prayers is by means of the rosary or decade rings. 
These rings are worn on the linger and usually 
have ten bosses or knobs for the fen Aves, with 
occasionally an eleventh for a Paternoster, and 
sometimes an additional twelfth boss for the 
repetition of the Creed. The earliest date as.signed 
to these rings by one authority is the 14th century.® 
Such rings were worn by some classes of devotees 
during the hours devoted to repose, so that, should 
they wake during the night, they might repeat 

1 Proe. U.S. national 31 U8. xxxvi. 355. 2/&. 

3 Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. S, p. 173. 

< 8.V. ‘ Bosarj’.’ ® FL viii. [1697] 7 f. 

* O, F. Kudz, Rings /or the Finger, PMJade/phia, 1017, p. Si. 
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a certain number of prayers, keeping count by 
means of the bosses on the ring.' 

The ICnights of Malta frequently wore chaplet 
rings of gold or silver, with ten bosses in relief 
and a cross. These rings were said to have been 
invented by them. Tlieir use, in place of the 
ordinary rosary, was spreading rapidly, till in 
1836 the matter was referred to the tribunal of 
penitentiaries by Pope Gregory xvi. This tribunal 
then decided that such rings could not be blessed 
‘with the appropriate indulgences.’ - 
(5) Orthodox Churches. — In both Greek and 
Slavic monasteries part of the investiture of the 
Little Habit and the Great Habit is a knotted 
cord which is bestowed ceremonially upon the 
monk or nun. 

The Superior takes the vervxtsa (knotted cord) in hia left 
band, and sa.’i's : ' Take, Brother N., the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, for continual prayer to Jesus ; for 
thou must always have the Name of the Lord Jesus in mind, in 
heart, and on thy lips, ever saying : Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner.” Let us all say for him 
” Lord have mercy. ' * And^ blessing the f^ervifsaicxlh his right 
hand, he giveth it to the Candidate ; vhile the Brethren sing 
thrice, “Lord have mercy.” And he, taking the Vervitsa, 
kisseth it and the right hand of the Svperior.' s 
The knotted cord, as has already been pointed out, is possibly 
A very primitive form of rosary, and, in this case, it is seen 
surriving in a hiirhl 3 * ceremonial function. 

The Greeks call the knotted cord a JL'omroscbtnton 
X^Vtov) ; the Russians give it the old Slavic name of I 

(‘string*). In popular language it bears the name Ustovka I 
because of lU resemblance to a ladder (f^fnifsa).^ There is ■ 
also a string of beads called bomcofo^ton (KOM^o^oyiav) by the i 
Greeks, and cAotiW by the Russians. This does not appear to ' 
be A religious appliance, it being used by ecclesiastics and laity 
alike merely as an ornament or as something to hold in the 

hand.s 

The komvoschinion used by the monks on Mount 
Athos at the present day has 100 knots, divided 
by three beads of large size into four equal parts. 
It has a pendant with three more knots, and 
terminates with a small oross-shaped tassel. This 
rosary is used by the megaloschemos (monk of the 
highest grade, called skhimnik in the Slavic 
monasteries) to keep count of a definite number of 
prostrations every day, viz. 12 x 100 prostrations 
down to the ground, and in the evening 300 more, 
meanwhile repeating the following prayer : ‘Lord 
Jesns Christ, Son and Word of the Living God, 
through the intercessions of thine all-pure Mother 
and of all thy Saints, have mercy and deliver us.’ 
Sometimes these prostrations are imposed on a 
monk as a penance, in which case the accompany- 
ing prayer is: ‘Lord Jesns Clirist, Son of God, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.’ The prostrations 
may vary in character thus : ten great metanoias 
(down to the ground), thirty little metanoias (dow-n 
to the hips), and the prayer ‘Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner,’ re- 
peated sixty times. This has to be done live times 
a day. The komvoschinion is also used for count- 
ing any kind of prayers or devotional e.xercises.® 
The reason assigned for the adoption of the 
number 100 x 3 is as follows : 

It corresponds ‘with the number ol the Psalms and Little 
Poxologies said at the Canonical Hours. The whole Psalter is 
divided into 20 portions, each of which is a kathisma (icaBtcr^ta, 
seat), because it is followed by a rest or pause. Each kathipna 
consists ol three parts, each part ending with the Little 
Doxology (“ Glory be," etc.) and a threefold Alleluia. For the 
sake ol those unable to read, St. Basil directed that, instead of 
a iathisma. one of the following prayers might be said 300 
braes : “ Lord, have mercy,” or ** Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner," or "Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the sake of Theotokos, have mercy upon me a einner."_ fn 
other words, the prayer is to be said 11)0 times for each little 
Doxology of the kathisma, t'.e. for each of the three parts of the 
fwrtion of the Psalms ending with the "Glorj- be," etc., and 
the Alleluia. The large beads which separate the knots are 
merely intended to represent the ending of the three parts ol 
the ka thisma. and no prayer is connected with them.'!" | 

' ^roc. U.S. National Sins, xxxvi. 355. 3 Kunz, p. 35. I 

^ N. P. Robinson, Monasticism in the Orthodox Churches. 
London, 1916. p. 169 f. 

*JI>. p. 165. 5 76.1641. 

' n. p. 155. 1 76. p. 165 f. 


This form of komvoschinion is used by Hellenic 
monks in Greece, Turkey, and the East generally, 
as xvell as on Mount Athos. 

Among the Russian monks the knotted cord 
used is the old Slavic vervitsa. It has 103 knots 
or beads, which are separated into nneqnal groups 
by larger beads. The groups of beads are as 
folloxvs: 17 -h 33-1-40-1-12, and an additional small 
bead at the end. In the Slavic vervitsa the lower 
ends are fastened together ; they terminate in 
three flat triangles, inscribed and ornamented. 
Sometimes these rosaries are made of little rolls of 
leather chain-stitched together, divided into groups 
by larger rolls. The terminals are also of leather, 
triangular in shape, inscribed in Church Slavic 
(ancient Slavic) with the words ‘Jesus Clirist, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.’ This kind of 
rosarj' calls to mind the popular name for it, viz. 
lestovka, as it certainly might be thought to 
resemble a ladder in shape.* This rosary is also 
used for counting a large number of prostrations. 
For instance, if a monk is prevented from saying 
the Typica (the selection of rsalms sung at ceitain 
offices), he makes instead 700 metanoias ; he makes 
500 instead of Hesperinos (Vespers), 200 in place 
of Apodeipnon (Compline), and 500 in place of 
Orthros (Lands).® 

The use of the komvoschinion or vervitsa is a 
purely monastic or ascetic devotion ; it is not 
indulged in by the Orthodox laity, though the 
laity of the Russian sects called Old Believers have 
adopted it. Whenever this devotion is seen in 
use among the Uniates outside the monasteries, it 
has been copied from the rosary as used among 
the laity in the West.® 

The rosary as a charm. — In certain parts of 
Poland, namely in the districts of Piotrkow, 
Czenstochowa, and Flock, the following custom is 
in use to keep otf lightning ; 

During n storm a rosary— either a genuine one made ol cedar- 
wood from the Holy Land or one made in imitation— is carried 
round the bouse three limes, together with a little bell called 
‘the beil of Loreto* (associated with the Holy Jfother of 
Loreto in Italy) and sometimes also a lighted candle, blessed 
on Candlemas Day (Znd Feb.). The hell is rung, and the 
rosary is used with the words * God save us ' at the large beads 
and * Holy Mother, be our mediator ' at the small oues-t 

(c) Coptic. — The rosaries used by the Copts in 
Egypt have 41 beads, or sometimes 81. They are 
used for counting a similar number of repetitions 
of the ‘Kyrie eleison.’ This petition is repeated 
in Arabic or Coptic, xvith the addition, at the end, 
of a short prayer in Coptic. Sometimes the Copts 
resort to what is, presumably, a more primitive 
method of keeping record of their prayers, and 
count on their lingers.® 

5. Jewish. — Among the Jews the rosary has 
lost all religious importance, having been taken 
over by them from the Turks and Greeks. They 
use it merely as a pastime on the Sabbaths and 
holy days. No manual labour being permitted on 
those days, they occupy themselves xvith passing 
the beads through their fingers. These rosaries 
sometimes have 32 beads, sometimes 99.® 

LrrERATURB. — i. India. — Proc. U.S. National Mus. ^xvi. 
(Washington, 1909] ; M. Monier* Williams, ilodem India and 
the Indian^, ^ndon, 1879 ; W. Crooke, Things Indian, do. 
1906, pp. 407-410, NINQ iii. {1S93], iv. (1894J ; Monier-Williams, 
Keligiour Thought and Lift in India, London, 1883 ; PNQ iii. 
(18851; G. Watt, Diet, of the JEconomic Products of India, 
London and Calcutta, 1SS9-93, iv. 


I Specimen in Tylor OoU., Pitt-Rivers iluseum, Oxford. 

s Robinson, p. 156f. ^ fh. p. 157. 

4 The writer of this article Is Indebted to Miss Czapheka for 
this information. 

« Lane, Slodem Egyptians, p. 641. , , , i. 

* Z>f. Caster has sucf^ested to the writer of this article tlmt 
there may be a kabbalislic reason for the number 32. J'- 
mystical number for the ‘ways of wisdom’ by which Ood 
created the world. They stand at the beginning of the ^ 
called Book of Creation, and they play an important rOle in the 
kabbalistic literature. It may be that this has Influenced the 
number of beads on the smaller rosaries. 
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U. Burma.— See L. A. Waddell, JASB Ixi. [1S93] 33. 
GazetUer of Sikkimi Calcutta, 1394, p, 282. 

ill. T^bet. — Gazetteer oj Sikkim, Calcutta, 1S94 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Budithi.em o.f Tibet, London, 1895, JASB be!. 

iv. China. — J. F. Davis, The Chinese, 2 vols., London, 1836; 
J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, do. 1866, ii. 

V. Korea. — The Korean liepository, vol. ii. no. 1 IJan. 1895]. 

vi. Japan. — Joum. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, in. [1831]. 

viL iltthammadan. — DI, London, 1885 ; H. Thurston, Joum. 
Soc. Arts, 1. 11902J; E. W. Lane, An Account of the ifanners 
and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, new ed., London, 
1695. 

viii. Christian. — H. P. Feasey, The Betiquary, vol. v. no. 2 
[1899], no. 3 [1899], *The Instrument of the Rosary,' pts. I and 
2; H. Thurston, The Month, xovi. [1900] 4031!., 6131!., 62011., 
icvii. [1901] 67 ff., 172 ff., 285 ft., 3831!., c. [1002] 189 9., cxi. 
[1908] 6189., 6109., exxi. [1913] 162 9., cxxvii. [1916] 4419., 
646 9. ; F. T- Esser, Gnserer lichen Frauen Bosenkranz, Padcr- 
bom, 1889, *Zur Archaoiogis der Paternoster Schnur,' in 
Compte rcTsdu du quatrilme Congrls Scientijlque International 
dcs Catholiques, Freiburg, 1898 ; H. Holzapfel, St. Dnminikus 
und der Bosenkranz, Munich, 1903 ; EBrtt, s.v. 'Rosarv.' 

Winifred S. Blackman. 

ROSICRUCIANS. — When considering the 
history of the Rosicrucinns, we liave to bear in 
mind that members of that body were, and are, 
pledged to secrecy, and that the paucity of records 
. IS a proof of their sincerity and devotion. But it is 
permissible to give some data of the history of the 
Society since its foundation about the year 1420. 

Christian Rosencreuz was bom in the year 1378. 
His parents were noble, and he was educated at a 
monastery. His education being completed, he 
travelled in the Holy Land, taking with him as 
companion and guide a certain P.A.L., who, how- 
ever, died on reaching Cyprus. After a delaj’ 
caused by this untimmy event, Rosencreuz pro- 
ceeded on his travels alone, and, on reaching 
Damascus, he placed himself in the hands of certain 
iviae men with whom he continued his studies, and 
from whom he derived much information respecting 
their philosophy and science. Thence he journej’ed 
to Egypt, to Fez, and to Spain, gathering in each 
place a store of learning which lie was to use in 
the development of the fraternity which afterwards 
bore his name. In the year 1413 he reached 
Austria, and after five years’ preparation, during 
which he collated his knowledge, he chose three 
companions, Fratres G.V., LA. (who, it was noted, 
was not a German), and I.O. ; to them he imparted 
his knowledge and the invaluable results of his 
travels, which included religion, philosophy, and 
the science of medicine. These four were the 
original members of the Society of the Rose and 
Cross. Their communications with each other 
were made by means of a magical alphabet, lan- 
guage, and dictionary, which assured secrecy ; their 
books Af (ilfaniean), Asiomata, Rota Mundi, and 
Protheus are known. They built from their own 
designs a home for the fraternity, which they 
named ‘ Domus Sancti Spiritus,' and a few years 
later increased their number by the creation of 
a second circle consisting of four other fratres, 
namely R.C. (a cousin of Rosencreuz), B. (a 
draughtsman and painter), G.G., and P.D., who 
was appointed secretary, thus completing the 
scheme of work. Their declared object, as narrated 
in the Confessio, was, without interfering with the 
religious or political actions of States, to improve 
mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy. 
While two of the fratres were always with the 
founder, the others went about doing good work.s, 
relieving the poor and attending to the sick. Thus 
the fraternity was composed of students of religion, i 
philosophy, and medicine, who also practised acts 
of benevolence. 

They were bound by six rules: (1) to profess 
nothing, but to cure the sick, and that freely j (2) 
to wear only the dress of the country in which 
they were ; (3) to assemble at the Domus Sancti 
Spiritus once a year on a certain day (the festival 
C.C.), or send a reason for absence ; (4) each frater 
to sdect a proper person to succeed him ; (5) the 


letters C.R. to be their seal, mark, and character ; 
(6) to maintain the secrecy of the fraternity for at 
least 100 years. 

It was Frater I.O. who, being a learned kahbalist, 
doctor, and author of the book H, visited England, 
and laid the foundation of the Rosicrucian system 
which has ever since existed in this country. He 
it was who cured the young Earl of Norfolk of 
leprosy, and he was the first of the original 
members to die. 

In the year 1457 Rosencreuz wrote an interesting 
and curious tractate entitled Chymische Hochzcit, 
which was published at a later period ; and in 1484 
the founder of the fraternity died and was buried 
in a vault of seven sides decorated with symbols, 
which had been erected about eight years previously 
for his resting-place. The body was embalmed 
and pl.aced in this specially prepared tomb, which 
was then closed, and upon the door was fixed a 
brazen plate upon which was engraved an inscrip- 
tion of a prophetic exclamation of his own, that in 
120 years after his death his tomb should be re- 
opened and his doctrines, in a modified form, once 
more made available, and that not only to a few, 
but to the learned in general. 

Frater D. was chosen as the successor of the 
founder, and after his death Frater A., at an un- 
known date. Frater A. died in 1600. To him 
succeeded Frater N.N,, who in 1604 disclosed the 
entrance to the vault and caused it to be opened. 
In it was found the body carefully preserved under 
an altar; in the right hand was the parchment roll 
called the book T jTestamentum) ; there were also 
found copies of other valuable books of the 
fraternity — a Vita, and an Itinerarium of the 
founder, together with certain songs (mantras), 
mirrors, bells, lamps, eti;. On a brass table were 
engraved the names of all the brethren who up to 
the time of the founder’s death bad been memoers 
of the fraternity. 

In 1010 a notaiy named Haselmeyer wrote that, 
while staying in the Tyrol, he had seen a copy in 
MS of the history called Fama Fratemitatis ; the 
name of its author is not known, but four years 
later this Fama was printed and published at 
Cnssel, in Germany. This narrative of the found- 
ing of the Rosicrucian fraternity was re-issued at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1615, together with an 
addition called Confessio Fratemitatis. The 
authorship of these tracts has been variously 
attributed to Johann Valentin Andrea, to Joachim 
Junge (a philosopher wlio died in 1657), to the 
mystic Giles Guttman, and to a comparatively 
little known writer, one Tnuler. Although these 
works gave to the world a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Rosicrucian fraternity, it is probable 
that they were not written by any one with a real 
ersonal knowledge of the affairs of the brother- 
ood ; neither is there any evidence that they 
were authorized ; but, although they lack literary 
ability, they may be accepted as founded on facte 
obtained from current conceptions of the work of 
the fraternity, since the necessity for strict secrecy 
had to some extent abated ; for between the death 
of Rosencreuz in 1484 and the opening of the tomb 
in 1604 the Protestant Reformation had been 
accomplished by Martin Luther and his coadjutors 
about the year 1517. 

An Echo of the God-illumirtated Brotherhood of 
the R.C., issued at Danzig in 1615, and WTitten by 
Julius Sperber, rendered high praise to the learning 
of the fraternity, while the Chymische Hochseit 
Christiani Rosenhreuz, claimed by Andrea to be 
his own work, was published at Strassbnrg in 
1616, and an English translation, under the title 
The Chemical Wedding, was issued in the year 
1690 by R. Foxcroft, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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The publication of these works caused a great 
sensation among the learned in Europe ; thej’ were 
widely criticized, notably by such men as Libavius 
and hlenapius ; those anxious to be admitted to 
the fraternity were loud in their praise, while 
others, having failed in their attempts to secure 
reception, denounced the brotherhood unsparingly. 

Michael Maier (1568-162'21, a notable philosopher 
and Kosicrucian Magus, the author of many 
learned works describing the Kosicrucian system, 
visited England and admitted Robert Eludd to 
Kosicrucian adeptship. Eludd was born at Milgate 
House, Bearstead, Kent, in 1574, and was the son 
of Sir Thomas Eludd, Treasurer of War to Queen 
Elizabeth. Eor many years he practised medicine 
in the city of London, and on his death was buried 
in Bearstead church, where there is a monument 
to his memory with a long inscription recording 
his many virtues. Near the house of his birth are 
the rose farm and other gardens where he cultivated 
the plants used in his pharmacy. He was the 
Magus in this country, and during his life wrote 
many learned works on kabbalistic theosophy and 
Kosicrucian doctrines, the most notable being his 
Apologia Compendiariapro fraiemitate de Hosea 
Cruce (L6yden,_ 16161, Tractatiis Apologcticus, in- 
Ugritatem Societatis do Rosea Cruce deftndens 
(Leyden, 1617), and Summum Bonum (Erankfort, 
1629). His successor was Sir Kenelm Digby (1603- 
65), philosopher and poet. Among his published 
works are Two Treatises: the Nature of Bodies . . . 
the Nature of Man’s Soule (Paris, 1644), books on 
medicine and the cure of wounds by sympathy. 
The jewel and chain of his office as chief of the 
English Rosicrucians are in the possession of one 
of his descendants in the south of England. 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam (1561-1626), was 
influenced by his friend Robert Eludd and became 
a Rosiorucian. 

It is believed that Elias Ashmole (1617-92), the 
antiquary and astrologer, who was a Rosicrucian, 
Was associated in the introduction of mysticism 
into the masonic body, and that his influence is felt 
in modern speculative freemasonry. Towards the 
end of his life he derived much occult knowledge 
from William Backhouse, a Rosicrucian of renoivn 
and a chemist. In 1646 Ashmole, WUliaro Lilly, 
the astrolo^r, Thomas Wharton, the eminent 
anatomist. Sir George Wharton, the astrologer, 
together with John Hewett, the royalist divine, 
and John Pearson (afterwards bishop of Chester 
and author of the famous Exposition of the Creed), 
formed a Rosiorucian lodge in London ; this is 
referred to in Occult Science, which forms vol. xxxi. 
of the Encyclopedia Metropolitans of 1845 ; while 
in the Neio Curiosities of Literature (2 vols., 
London, 1847) George Soane writes at length upon 
Rosicrucians and Ereemasons. 

Thomas Vaughan (1622-66), twin brother of 
Heniy Vaughan, ‘SUurist,’ was a celebrated 
mystic; under the name of Eugenius Philalethes 
he publkhed an English version of the Fama and 
Confessio (1652). In this he was associated with 
Sir Robert Moray, the first president of the Royal 
Society. 

In 1710 an adept named Sigisraund Richter pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym ‘ Sincerus Renatus,’ 
a work entitled Die Warhaffte und Volkommene 
Rertktiny aus detn Orden des Gulden und Rosen | 
Kreutzes, giving 52 rules of the Rosicrucian 
naternity of that period. In 1777 the Reformed 
Rite of the Brethren of the Rose and Golden Cross 
W’as established. 

JIany important works were published during 
the succeeding years, among them a theosophic 
TOok, with coloured emblematic plates, at Altona, 
Geheime Figuren der Rosenkreuzer aus dem 16ten 
Und 17ten Jahrhundert (this work, issued in 1795, 


TOntained the German text of the Aureum Saculum 
Redivivum, originally printed in 1621, together 
with The Golden Tractate of the Philosopher’s 
Stone and the original Prayer of a Rosicrucian). 
A portion of this volume, translated into English 
by Era.nz Hartmann, a member of the German 
fraternity, was published in 1887. 

Among the English Rosicrucians of the last 
century were Frederick Hockley, Godfrey Higgins, 
author of Anacalypsis (2 vols., London, 1836), Lord 
Lytton, author of Zanoni (London, 1842), William 
James Hughan, the chief Masonic historian, Robert 
Wentworth Little, Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 
author of the well-known Royal Masonic Cyclo- 
pedia (London, 1877), William Robert Woodman, 
and the present Supreme Magus, William W3nm 
Westcott, the author of many learned essays on 
kabbalistic and mystic lore. 

In 1866 the strands of the Rosicrucian rope were 
gathered together, when, under the direction of 

R. W. Little, the ‘ Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia’ 
was founded, consolidating the system and erasing 
some false impressions that had been created 
during the centuries. At the present time duly 
authorized Rosicrucian colleges are at work in 
En"land, British Indi.a, Australia, New Zealand, 

S. Africa, and S. America, all under the authority 
of the English body ; and there are daughter 
groups in Scotland and the United States of 
America working in complete harmony with the 
parent body. The Continental Rosicrucian system 
was reorganized in 1890, and its branches were 
very active up to the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914. This body insists upon complete privacy, 
and its members are forbidden to acknowledge 
their status but they hud been, until the war, 
very active in good works, especially in carrying 
on investigations into the uses of vegetable drugs 
and the relief of disease by means of coloured 
lights and by hypnotic processes ; there are numer- 
ous physicians using these means, which are freely 
supplied, but these doctors are not necessarily 
pledged members of the fraternity. 

As in the earliest times the Rosicrucians not 
only studied, but went about ministering to those 
in distress, so the fratres of to-day are concerned 
with the study and administration of medicines 
and with their manufacture upon the old lines. 
They believe that this world and indeed the whole 
universe is permeated with the essence of the 
Creator, that every rock is instinct with life, that 
every plant and every tree is imbued with a sense 
derived from the Master Mind that caused it to 
exist, and that each living thing moves, acts, and 
thinks in accordance with the supreme design by 
which all things were made, by which all things 
exist, and by which they will continue to function 
till the end of time. At no period did the Rosi- 
crucians declare the transmutation of metals to be 
a part of their practice, nor did they ever promise 
indefinite prolongation of life by mysterious drugs, 
but they did speak of these in parables with the 
full and complete knowledge that all things are 
possible, and that, with the forces of nature under 
their control, they could do even these. They 
were content, however, to act and to trust to the 
future, when, the minds of men having been 
cleansed, the redemption and absorption should be 
accomplished. 

Litbrattre. — ^The numerous published works of Michael 
Maier and of Robert Fludd; Ellas Ashmole, Theatnim 
Chemieum Britannieum, London, 1652; Thomas de Quinccy, 
SUtorico-Critical Ingxiiry into the Origin of Rosicntciam 
and the Free-Masons (originally published in the toixdon 
Slagazine for Jan., Feb., March, and June, 1824, and reprinted 
in vol, xiii. of de Quincey’a Collected Writings, ed, D. Alasson, 
Edinburgh, 1889-90) : C. W. Heckethom, The Secret Societies 
of all Ages and Countries^, 2 vols., London, 1897; Franz 
Hartmann, In the Pronaos of the Temple of Tl'tsdom, do. 1890 ; 
W, Wynn Westcott, The 'Rosicmnrans: their Hisiorv and 
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AimB^ do. voK vti., *Att Quntuor Coronatorum*; F, L. 
Gardner, Catalogue liaisonni of iVorki on the Occuit Scienct»» 
privately printed, do. 1003, vol. 1., ‘Koaicrucian Book®*; J» B. 
Craven, Essaj/s on thi ^Vorks of Eiudd, Kirkwall, 1002, ilxchnet 
do. 1910; John Yarker, Notes on iht Scientific end 
Religious hlysteries of Antiquity, the Gnosis and Secret Schools 
of the Middle Ages, London, 1872, The Arcane Schools, BelfnH, 
1009; C. Gottlieb von Morr, (fber den u'ahren Ursprunit 'r 
}i(<?«n(fer««rer tmef Freimaurer, Sulrbach, 18i‘3: J. 0. Bn., c, 
iJhcrden Ursprungund vomehinslen Schieiaale der Ordnx 
der Rotenkrexuer and Freimaurer, GbUineen, 1804 ; C. F* 
Nicolai, Bemerkungen iiber den Ifrsprung und die 

Qeechichte der Rosenkreuzer und Freimaurer, UcrUn, 1800. 

AltTllUR Cadburv Jonks. 

ROTHE. — I. Life. — lUoliard Rotlic was born 
in Posen on 30th Jan. 1799, His father, n man of 
striking character, held an important olScial posi- 
tion under the Prussian Government, and u-as 
powerfully influenced by that idea of the State 
wliich subsequently found e.\pression in tlie works 
of Gustav Freytag. Hia mother, the daughter of 
the Hofrath Miiller in Liegnitz, was a woman of 
considerable intellectual culture and of a deeply 
religious nature. Soon after the birth of Ricliard, 
their only child, the parents removed to Stettin, 
and a few years later to Breslau, in Silesia, with 
which Rotlie's boyhood was chiefly associated. A 
delicate child, of a shy and retiring disposition, he 
occupied himself up to the age of eight largely 
with picture-books and stories of travel, whereby 
his imaginative faculties were awakened and nur- 
tured. A tendency towards mysticism early 
exhibited itself, and the Bible, os soon as he was 
able to read it, made a deep impression upon him. 
At the age of ten lie was sent to the reformed 
Friedrichsgymnasium in Breslau and at once 
proved himself to bo a pupil of great iednstry and 
perseverance. Ho was fond of the poetry of 
Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, the two Schlegels, 
Tieek, and Fouqu6, although, when ho reached 
the ago of sixteen, Novalia uecamo Ills favourite 
author. 

Ip April 1817 ho entered the University of 
Heidelberg as a theological student. Heidelberg 
was at that time at the height of its fame as a 
seat of learning. Hegel had settled there the year 
before as Professor of Philosophy, only, however, 
to migrate to Berlin in Jan. 1818. Bothe attended 
Hegel’s lectures on Logic and Metaphysics, which, 
he writes in his Diarj-, altliough most of the 
numerous auditors complain of them, ho hopes 
will not remain unintelligible to him, Karl Daub, 
the ‘Ta!l«'tand of German thought,' who was 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology and a specula- 
tive thinker of unusual insight and power, became 
the teacher to whom Rothe owed his greatest 
debt. 

* Daub,* he writes to his father, * is a man of whom not only 
Heidelbei^ but our whole Oerman Fatherland can 1^ proud, 
I hesitate not to sny that he Is the ftrst of all living academical 
teachers. The enthusiasm wUh which he is here spoken oils 
absolutely universal^ os also la the love ol him oo the part ol 
etudenta ol all Faculties.’ J 

Daub was attempting to tvork out a philosophy of 
religion along the lines of the idealism of Sehelling 
and Hegel, and one can understand tlie fascination 
‘hat a mind of his bent must have liad for the 
youth of mystic propensities and brooding tempera- 
ment, Yet the pupil was not a blind liero-svor- 
shipper. Towards the end of his student life in 
Hoideiberg fie expresses dissent from certain of 
Daub’s contentions. Probably he had come to 
distrust tlie perverse tendency in liis teacher of 
finding in the persons and events of tlie Gospel 
narratives embodiments of metaphysical ideas. 
Daub, be complains, yields too much to the philo- 
sopher, more than the theologian ought to yield, 
and when the philosopher has been allowed to 
have 80 much or his own way he only laughs at 
the theologian and then disarms him. 

After Daub the man who chiefly succeeded in 
1 Nippold, ttichard Hcthe, 1. 43- 


winning Rotlie’s aii'ection was Ahegg, a lecturer 
on New Testament Exegesis — 

a man, he writes, ‘ in whom Christ Is formeif, as the Scripture 
puts it, who is penetrated through and through with ail that is 
most lundamenuil in Christianity, who can look at nothing but 
with Christian eyes,'* ’To me,' he declared in 1840, spe-iking 
over Ahegg's grave, 'he was one of the first whose personality 
set the eeal of overwhelming certainty upon the essence and 
reality ol Ohristian devotion.' 5 

Not only in the class-room did Abegg inspire the 
ardent young student; Abegg’a Bimple homilies 
from the pulpit, hearing no trace of art, bat full 
of Ecnuino religious experience, seemed to him 
models of what true sermons sliould be. Other 
teachers of hia were F. H. C. Schwarz, who also 
lectured on the NT, and of wlio.se interpretation 
of tlio Johannine writing he speaks with admira- 
tion ; Friedrich Creuzer, the classical scholar and 
archicologist ; and F. C. Schlo3.sen, the historian, 
who appeared to him to know Tacitus by heart. 
The five semesters spent in Heidelberg were un- 
doubtedly fruitful in every respect. It was here 
that his mind was moulded ; it was here that the 
interests xvere engendered which were to be hia 
throughout life. Just before leaving Bothe 
preached, at a little village in the ncighbonrhood, 
called Maucr, his first sermon— a sermon, he tells 
his father, with which he was utterly discontented, 
hut which convinced him tliat it was only through 
diligent practice tliat one could ever expeet to 
succeed in giving true and unweakened expression 
to tlie life which lives in ns. 

For the winter-semester of 1819 Bothe went to 
Berlin. The Theological Faculty of the then 
recently founded University had at its head 
men of world-wide reputation — Schleiermachcr, 
Neandcr, and LUcke. And, in the Philosophical 
Faculty, Hegel had commenced the work which 
made him the acknowledged leader of philosaphical 
thought in Germany, laioking back upon that 
period, Rotlic wrote in 1802: 

* It was 0 new birth ol the Oennan ptople Ihroogh the power 
of the {TOstHil that bad a^lo become a oew tormatios ol 
ica entire life.’* 

Yet at the time, and after bis Heidelberg experi- 
ence, he never felt at home in Berlin. He heard 
Sehlcicrmacher’s lectures, delivered for the first 
time that semester, on das Lebtn Jestt ; but they 
gave him the impression that the great man was 
troubling himself with artificially constructed 
dillicultics. Sclileicnnachcr’B sermons, too, he 
contrasts unfavourably with those of his bclox'ed 
Abegg : they lacked, to his mind, the inner spirit- 
ual grasp of the Heidelberg preacher, and from 
them he gained little inspiration, althongh he 
admits their ingenuity and scholarly character. 
He gives his father an interesting account of 
Schieiennacher’s seiuinar. The work was done 
mainly by os.says written by the students, one of 
which was discussed at each of the weekly gather- 
ings. To Bothe there had been assigned the 
theme of determining whether in the reported say- 
ings of Clirist traces could be found of tils having 
possessed knowledge of the OT Apocrypha and 
of His having devoted special attention thereto. 
Rothe complains more suo that, before one could 
begin to deal with a problem of that sort, a host of 
prior questions woulii have to be answered, for the 
answering of which the necessary historic.'!] data 
were completely wanting. In regard to Neandcr, 
who was lecturing on the history of dogma, the 
young scholar confesses, however, that his expecta- 
tions had not deceived him, 

*He Is a wondertui man,' he writes, ‘externally altogether 
dried up, hut internallv (resh and vigorous in Christian lile, 
olthouch It docs not stream forth Joytully, but only gleams 
through endly ns the moon between graves,’' 

And he draws a woeful picture of his aching fingers 
trying to take down the prodigiously rapid dicta- 
r Itlppold, iticlmnl ilothe, 1. 112. - Ib. p. 35. 
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tion ■which the learned theologian ■^vas giving to 
his class. 

‘Happiest of all I still feel myself,’ he tells his father, 
‘amonpt the old Heidelberg acquaintances, and the well- 
know, though not exactly melodious, voice of Hegel is for mv 
ear a delicious music from the banks of the Garonne.’ 1 
Hegel was lecturing five times a week on Natur- 
recht, hut had started by dismissing the terra as 
wholly unsuitable because of its implication of 
a so-called state of nature, and was giving in 
fact a Jiechtsphilosophie~!vn account, namely, of 
the immanent determinations of the Spirit from the 
point of view of its necessai-y development in tlie 
form of the State. A second semester was spent 
in Berlin, during which Schleiermacher was lectur- 
ing on Ethics, Neander on Church History, and 
Marheineke on Symbolics. But Kothe was still 
yearning for release from the Prussian capital. A 
considerable number of relatives and family 
acquaintances resided there, and a good deal of 
his time had to be spent in visiting. 

‘It's no wonder,' he exclaims, ‘ that people of the world get 
Inwardly stunted, for when we have so much to do with out'a’ard 
things we become in fact heathens, and our pure human con- 
sciousness grows ever weaker in us.* 2 

Probably it was recoil from tvhat seemed to him 
the prevailing worldliness of the Lutheran clmrch- 
goers that led to his interesting himself at this 
time in the Pietist movement, then in its earlier 
and healthier phase. His letters show that his 
religious nature was craving for a deeper earnest- 
ness and sincerity in the spiritual life, for a simpler 
and more genuinely personal devotion. And he 
found a companionable feeling among the devotees 
of the revival movement. 

On 6th Nov. 1820 Rothe entered the theological 
seminary at Wittenberg, then under the super- 
intendence of Karl Ludwig Nitzsch, ‘an old and 
genial man, of unusually kindly nature, who is 
full of love for his work.’ * Here he was plunged 
into a course of preparation for the practical work 
of the ministry — Bible study w’ith a view to homi- 
letical application, the composition of sermons 
and of sermon-schemes to be criticized by his 
teachers, preaching to rural congregations in the 
district, and visiting people in their homes. Rothe 
threw himself con amore into the work, and yet 
found time for the studies for which his university 
training had specially equipped him. Of the 
teachers at the seminary he "was at once drawn to 
H. L. Heubner, a man of singular simplicity of 
character, with a -ivealth of ideas and an insight 
into the means of applying them such as he had 
not met with since the days xvhen he had sat at 
the feet of Abegg. Heubner became bis life-long 
friend, and it was largely due to his influence that 
Rothe was persuaded, at first very much against 
his inclination, to keep in view the possibility of 
devoting himself to an academical career. In 
March 1821 a former fellow-student at Berlin, 
Rudolf Stier, entered the seminary, and he was in 
large measure instrumental in inducing Rothe, 
already tending in that direction, to espouse 
w’armly for the time being the Pietist propaganda. 
In his letters home of this period Rothe relates 
the chilling effect produced upon his mind by the 
prevalent ecolesiasticism, with its dreary orthodox 
propositions and verbal formularies. He goes to 
a church on Easter Sunday and cannot rid himself 
of the feeling that he is in a Greek temple. Over 
the altar-table he finds the words ‘ Friede, Hofl’- 
pung, Ruhe und Eintracht alien guten Menschen ’ 
inscribed, and they strike him as more fitted for a 
hall of English deists than for a Christian house of 
God. 

Returning to his parents’ house at Breslau in 
Oct. 1822, he remained there about six months. 


1 Nippoid, Richard Rothe, i. 165. 
® Ib. p. 167. 


» Ib. p. 191. 


during his licentiate period. In Breslau he had 
much intercourse witli ‘the Awakened’— J. G. 
Scheibel, Henrik Steffens, Julius Muller among 
them — who helped to strengthen his belief in 
Spener’s proposal for restoring the life of the 
Cnurch. These friends met together frequently 
for devotional reading and prayer ; and, in letters 
to Scier, Bpthe describes the help that he was thus 
obtaining in his spiritual needs. His days were 
fully occupied j he was busily engaged with labori- 
ous researches^ into the development of early 
Christian doctrine, and in addition he was preach- 
ing regularly in the place of a pastor who was ill. 

On 29th July 1823 he received an invitation 
from the Government to undertake the work of 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Rome, of 
w’hich Baron Bunsen was at that time the head. 
After anxious reflexion Rothe accepted the ofler, 
recognizing that it afforded opportunities for carry- 
ing on the historical inquiries to which he felt 
himself specially called. He was ordained in 
Berlin on 12th Oct. ; and a month later he married 
Louise von Briicke, to whom he had become engaged 
while in Wittenberg — one of whose sisters was 
the wife of his friend Heubner and the other of 
August Hahn. It was a happy marriage, and 
he had by his side henceforth a true helper in 
all his aims and endeavours. Early in Jan. 1824 
he arrived with his wife in Rome, and entered at 
once upon the duties of his office. 

‘The little flock which I have to ehepherd presents,' he 
writes, ‘ a peculiar appearance. Externally it is composed ol a 
few 60 -called upper-class people and a not unimportant number 
of artists.' 1 

With characteristic zeal he plunged into the work, 
organizing week-day evening services, and lectur- 
ing on various phases of Cnurch History and on 
the origin and growth of Christian institutions. 
He preached regularly on Sunday, and of his great 
power and influence in the pulpit there is abun- 
dant testimony. He combined in his utterances a 
simplicity and a depth of spiritual experience that 
speedily made their appeal to and touched the 
hearts of his hearers. Bunsen was at once 
attracted to the young chaplain, and a warm 
friendship sprang up between the two men. 
Bunsen’s own studies in ecclesiastical history had 
been extensive, and he was then engaged in an 
attempt to bring about the compilation of a liturgy 
that should be for the evangelical churches of 
Germany what the Book of Common Prayer was 
for the Anglican Church. Full of activity as the 
years in Rome were, Rothe was enabled to continue 
his theological studies and to lay the foundations 
for his work on the early Christian Church. 
Under the many influences of the city his religious 
views gained in catholicity and broadness ; h» 
became convinced that Christian faith could fulfil 
its mission only by feeling itself at one with reason 
and with the history of the world. 

Towards the end of 1827 Rothe received, partly 
through the aid of Bunsen, the ofler of a professor- 
ship o'! Church History in the theological seminary 
at Wittenberg ; and, after visiting Naples and 
Florence, he returned to Wittenberg in Sept. 1828. 
His lectures in the seminary were on the history 
and constitution of the early Christian Church, 
and also on selected sermons of ancient and modem 
times. Besides lecturing, he superintended much 
of the practical work of the college, and preached 
frequently. In 1831 he became second director, 
anu, in the following year, ephorus, of the semi- 
nary. He was thus brought into close personal 
touch with the students, and their affection for 
him was unbounded. During these years he 
devoted himself to literary work. There appeared 
in 1836 his commentary on Rom. 5’"'” ; and in the 
1 Nippoid, Richard Rothe^ i. 3S7. 
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following year the first volume of his great under- 
taking entitled Die Anfiinge tier cliriHlichcn 
Kirche und Hirer Verfassung. During this AVit- 
tenberg period Eothe found himself diverging 
more and more from the ways of thought repre- 
sented by the Pietists, and, when the two books 
just mentioned appeared, his secession from 
Pietism was an acknowledged fact. Though 
sympathizing 'Nvith the religious tendencies of the 
Pietists, he was alienated by their narrow atti- 
tude to historical investigation and speculative 
reflexion. 

A new theological seminary was founded in 
Heidelberg in 1837, and Kothe was chosen to be 
its first director. The institution started with 
only fourteen students, and Rothe was discouraged 
by the absence of any religious interest in the 
congregations of the clistrict no less than by the 
prevalent vis inertits among the clergy themselves. 
He speedily, however, made his presence felt in 
the circle of the younger theologians, and the 
influence that he exerted as University Preacher 
was profound and wide-spread. He concentrated 
his attention now more than he had done hitherto 
upon the fundamental principles of religious 
philosophy, and in 1845 there appeared the first 
two volumes of the Theologische Ethik, which he 
recognized to be his main contribution to theo- 
logical science. The third volume appeared in 
1848. In the snmmer of the year 1848 he was 
called upon, at a time of great unrest and turmoil, 
to fulfil the duties of Rector of the University. 
On 22nd Nov. he delivered his rectorial address 
Ueber die Aussichten der Universilaten aus dem 
Standpunkte der Gegenwart, in which he vindi- 
cated the necessity of exact and methodical scien- 
tific investigation, as opposed to the superficial 
tendencies of the past thirty or forty years, whilst 
emphasizing the dangers attending increasing 
specialization of losing sight of the ideal of science 
as a whole. 

Rothe accepted in 1849 a call to one of the theo- 
logical chairs in the University of Bonn, and he 
was also appointed University Preacher. He had 
Domer and Bleek os his colleagues, and the 
Theological Faculty rapidly increased in numbers ; 
Eothe’s lectures on the life of Cfirist and on ethics 
awakened the keenest interest. He made few 
disciples, however, and created no school, as 
Dorner succeeded in doing. His influence was of 
a deeper and more enduring kind — that of a man 
who was constantly feeling his way along the 
thorny path of speculative theology. He was 
present at the Synod of 1850 in Dinsbnrg; and he 
continued to be largely occupied with ecclesiastical 
matters. 

After five years’ residence in Bonn Rothe 
returned in 1854 to Heidelberg as Professor of 
Theology in the University. He took part in the 
General Synod of 1855, at which impoi^nt issues 
came up for decision ns regards the Bekenntniss- 
frage and the Kaiechismusfrage, and with reference 
to both he stood for the position of freedom and 
liberty of thought. The following years, though 
full of activity, were saddened by the long and 
depressing illness of his wife, who died in 1861. 
After her death he was filled with a consciousness 
of the needs of the age in respect to religion ; and 
he threw himself with great earnestness into 
several ecclesiastical questions. He took a promi- 
nent part in the General Synod of 1861 at Karlsruhe 
and became a member of the Oberkirchenrath. 
He was largely instrumental in founding the 
Protestantenverein, which held its first meeting at 
Eisenach in June 1865. The aims of the Verein 
were these : that the Church should frankly recog- 
nize the culture and science of the time, that 
perfect freedom should be accorded to both clergy 


and laity to search for and to publish the truth 
in entire independence of external authority, that 
the clergy and the laity should stand upon a mental 
and spiritual equality, that the laity sliould have 
a greater share in Church matters, and that a 
National Church should be established upon the 
basis of universal suffrage. Eothe read an intro- 
ductory paper at the meeting upon the means by 
which the estranged members of the Church might 
be reclaimed. He ur^ed that the Church becomes 
useless as soon as she loses the moral power to ivin 
and keep the hearts of her members, that she bad 
lost this power by opposing modem progress, and 
could regain it only by becoming progressive. 

The last few years of his life were spent in going 
over once more the mound of his Tkeologisc& 
Ethik, but he succeeded in rewriting only the first 
two volumes. Although his health had been 
graduallj' failing, he continued lecturing until a 
month before his death. He died, after a severe 
illness, on 20th Aug. 1867. 

2 . Writings. — As a theologian, Eothe may be 
said to belong to the so-ealled ‘ right wing’ of the 
Hegelian school, although no doubt he was largely 
influenced by Schelling’s later writings. The bent 
of his mind had been set in his early student days 
by the teaching of Daub, from whom he inherited 
the theosophic mysticism that characterizes so 
mneh of his thinking. Moreover, be imbibed from 
his study of Origen and the early Fathers many of 
the ideas which he contrived to incorporate in his 
speculative system. Schleiermacher’s mode of 
reflexion seems to have attracted him but little. 
He had no ^mpathy with those traits of Scbleier- 
macher’s philosophy which were derived from 
Spinbza— such, e.g,, as the identification of God 
with the infinite variety of His manifestations 
making up the world. He saw too that, for the 
solution of the problems which religions experience 
forces upon us, the appeal to feeling was unavail- 
ing, ana that it was only the patient labour of 
reason that would enable ns to clear up and to 
systematize our conceptions. And be differed 
fundamentally from Scbleiennacher’s view of the 
relation between religion and morality. 

Eothe’s earliest work, published m his thirty- 
sixth year, Eeuer Versueh einer Aiislegttng der 
paulinischen Stelle ESmer V. It-Sl, illustrates the 
principle that he consistently sought to apply in 
the interpretation of the New Testament. He 
repudiates here with equal decisiveness the ortho- 
dox exegesis of Tholuck, in which the text was 
hidden under a wealth of Patristic quotations, and 
the rationalizing exegesis of Euckert, in which a 
number of preconceived theories were brought to 
Ixiar upon the exposition. As against both, he 
insists upon the necessity of approaching the 
epistle with perfect freedom from dogmatic pre- 
judice, of resolutely grappling with its difficulties, 
and of determining to rest content with no half- 
solution of these difficulties. He tries, in other 
words, to set an example of what a genuinely 
critical treatment of Biblical literature ought 
to be. 

_ The important work. Die Anfiinge der ehrist. 
lichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, of which only 
the first volume was issued, is an attempt to trace 
the course of man’s historical development as 
affected and determined by Christianity. The 
volume is divided into three books. In the first 
the relation of the Church to Christianity is dealt 
with ; in the second the rise of the Christian com- 
munities and the gradual formation of a Church 
constitution are handled ; whilst in the third the 
development of the Christian Church in its earlier 
stages is traced. The book is full of significant 
suggestions towards a really historical treatment 
of the history of the Church and of dogma. To 
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Kollie, ns Hnmaok expresses it,' belongs tbe 
undiininishcd credit of thoroughly realizing the 
s,i<Tiificanco of nationality in Chnrch History, and 
tcThim also we owe the first scientific conception 
of Catholicism. One characteristic feature of 
Rolhe’s later teaching is already foreshadowed in 
the jlti/tinffc— namely, that it is in the State and 
in civilization rather than in the Church that the 
ideal of Christianity will ultimately find realiza- 
tion. 

Eothe’s chief claim, however, to a place in the 
history of fhcolopcal science rests undoubtedly 
upon Ida Thcologtschc Ethik, the first edition of 
which appeared in three volumes (1845-48), and 
the second edition in five volumes (1SG7-71), the 
last three of the latter being edited and published 
after his death by Heinnch Holtzmann. This 
work is the result of a prolonged clVort on the 
part of a comprehensive and logical mind to think 
out a system of speculative theology that should 
furnish a rational basis for the religious life of a 
Christian community. The fundamental ideas are 
not, indeed, new. No one who is familiar with 
DmVsPhilosophiMheundthcologischc Vortesungen 
(ed. P. C. Marheineko and T, W. Dittenbergcr, 
7 vols., Berlin, 1838-44), which unfortunately are 
now but little known, ean fail to discern the 
extent of Kothe’s indebtedness to his old teacher. 
And tbe exh.anstive notes to well-nigh every 
section of the book indicate the many other 
writers to whom ho was under obligations. In the 
earlier and more metaphj’sical sections Schclling is 
the thinker who is most frequently alluded to, hut 
to Fichte and Hegel _ there are also numerous 
references. Lotto’s Sfilp-okosmos yields him many 
apt quotations, while Fechner, “IVeisse, and the 
younger Fichte are often mentioned. None the 
less the work as a whole bears tbe impress of an 
independent and honest inquirer, of a vigorous 
intellect wrestling with the greatest problem of 
human reflexion. 

The author starts hy making a sliarp distinction 
between speculative thinking and thinking that 
takes the form of empirical contemplation. The 
latter must always he directed upon an outer 
object which is given to it, and in virtue of which 
this object is interpreted. It is reflexion upon the 
given object, not self-tbinking of it. Speculative 
thinking, on the otlier hand, is self-thinking in the 
strictest sense of the term. It begins witli what 
is purely a priori and proceeds by following the 
dimecticai necessity with which each notion pro- 
duces out of itself new notions. There cannot he, 
therefore, single, isolated speculations, hut only 
one organic whole of speculation, a speculative 
system. The success of thought, so conceived, 
depends upon the fact that the human thinker is a 
microcosm — that in him the whole of the rest of 
creation is, so to speak, recapitulated. When, 
however, speculative thought has completed its 
task of construction, it must turn its attention to 
the empirically given facts and ascertain whether 
the speculative result is in accordance with those 
facts. If it is not, the system in question will of 
necessity collapse, and the effort must he com- 
menced afresh with the resolve to carry it through 
with more rigid dialectical caution and con- 
scientiousness. All the same, the thinker will 
remain true to the method of thinking out his own 
thought, as though there were no world around 
liini and nothing in his experience except thought. 

Now, in the devout or religious man, according 
to the measure in which his devoutness is living 
and healthy, there is immediately contained in his 
thought as pure thouglit the notion of being deter- 
mined hy God. The religious man’.s feeling of self 
is at the same time a feeling of God, and he cannot 


z A, Hamack, History of Dooma^ Eiw. tr., L 39. 


come to a distinct and clear thoughtof self without 
coming to the tliouglit of God. In him, that is to 
say, the consciousness of self is as such the con- 
sciousness of God. Tliere is thus provided for the 
devout subject a twofold point of departure for his 
speculative thinking and the possibility of a two- 
fold method of speculative inquiry. His tliinking 
can proceed either from the consciousness of self as 
an a priori fact or from the consciousness of God ; 
and, according as he follows the one or the other of 
these paths, his speculation will take a specific 
direction. The former will he that of philosophical 
speculation, the latter that of religious — or, in so 
far as it is scientifically pursued, of theological — 
speculation. However near the.se two may 
approach each other in certain respects, they will 
in form inevitably deviate from one another ; each 
will construe what it has to deal with purely a 
priori, hut philosophical speculation will think 
and conceive its subject-matter hy means of the 
notion of the human self, theological speculation 
hy means of the notion of God. Theological 
speculation is in essence nothing else than the 
attempt to express in conceptual form the immedi- 
ately certain content of the devout consciousness, 
the content of its feeling of the divine. It falls 
into two main divisions — (a) theology in the strict 
sense, and (6) cosmologj-, which again falls into the 
two subdivisions of physics and ethics. The body 
of Rothe’s treatise is, of course, concerned with the 
last-named. 

The starting-point of theological speculation is, 
then, the fact that the religious man in thinking 
of himself thinks likewise, in and through the same 
net, of God. The primordial form of the religious 
consciousness is doubtless feeling, the basis of the 
thought of God is the GoUesahnxtng, just as the 
basis of the thought of self is the Idiahnung. 
But the primary step in reflective knowledge is to 
translate this feeling of God into the form of a 
concept, to express it in a perfectly clear and 
distinct idea, which shall completely and exhaus- 
tively represent it. And the tnonght in question 
can he formulated, in its most abstract and ele- 
mentary aspect, as the thought of the Absolute 
Being. God, as absolute, is the Unconditioned ; 
whatever else there may he, it is conditioned hy 
Him and does not condition Him. He is numeri- 
cally one — containing within Himself alt that there 
is of being. Moreover, as being absolute in an 
absolute way, or the absolutely right. He is the 
absolutely good Being, or the absolute Good. For 
the Good 18 that whioh is truly perfect, truly 
eternal and self-dependent. If, however, God as 
the Absolute is to be really thought by us, it can 
be only through the application of that category 
by means of wdiich alone thought is possible — the 
category, namely, of ground and consequent. 
And, since in thinking of the Absolute we are 
thinking of an existing, and not merely of an 
ideal, reality, the category of ground and conse- 
quent assumes in this application tbe form of cause 
and effect. But the Absolute can be thought of 
only as causa stii, as the simply self-determined. 
This implies, further, that in God there is absolute 
and harmonious union of necessity and freedom ; 
ns self-determining, that is to say, God is a living 
activity. . . , , 

The concept of pure being is as such the concept 
of absolute negativity ; it is for our thinking purely 
negative ; yet in and for itself it is none the less 
the most positive of all concepts, only under the 
form of absolute negativity. It is negative, not in 
the sense of the absolutely nought, hut in the sense 
of the absolutely not-this-or-that (das Eichteiwas). 
Herein two moments are included ; God is the 
fullness of all being, while the being of this or that 
appertains to Him only in a negative significance. 
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Now, what is contained in Him only negatively is 
contained in Him not as posited, not as existent or 
actual, but only ns possible ; in Him is to be found 
the totality of all possible realities, yet such 
totality can be expressed only as possibility. The 
thought of real possibility is equivalent, however, 
to the thought of pure potency or power; and 
potency or power is in essence causality, which 
cannot be otherwise conceived than as a bringing 
forth of effects, ».e. as creative (toir/csam). God, 
in other words, as absolute potency or power, must 
be thought of as issuing forth from mere potenti- 
ality, and as realizing His absolute power. The 
absolute life must be a process of self-realization. 
Again, self-realization presupposes that the ideal 
and the real are recognized and distin^ished ; 
God, that is to say, must be actu a spirit, the 
Absolute Spirit. And the notion of God as spirit 
implies that everything real had for its presupposi- 
tion an ideal subsistence — a thought alone can 
become and be real. The timeless development of 
God as spirit includes within itself a twofold 
immanent development — on the one hand, God 
becomes conscious ofHimself, subjectifies Himself, 
determines Himself as personality ; and, on the 
other hand, God determines Hirnself in and through 
the divine nature which furnishes the means or 
instrument of His self-activity. But these two 
immanent processes in God — determination of 
Himself as personality and as nature — are one and 
the same process ; they can be thought of only in 
correlation. God, then, as personality posits a 
nature as His objective counterpart ; but this 
nature is originally ideal, a world of thoughts. 
Its contents are not originally in Him as operating 
entities ; they are raised from possibility to actu- 
ality by His self-activity. And the results of His 
activity are moral results ; His determinations are 
at the same time commands. As self-determin- 
ing, God is compietely master of His own will ; 
and His ■will is necessarily at the same time an act 
of thinking — a thinking, namely, of that which He 
wills, although the converse is not true, for God is 
under no necessity to will whatsoever He thinks. 

In th,at God determines Himself to absolute 
personality He necessarily sets over against Him- 
self the thought of an Other which is all that He 
is not. Yet He is under no necessity to posit this 
thought; the fact that He does not forgo the 
power of positing it is due to His perfection — a 
perfection which requires that He should realize 
Himself in and through that ■phich is other than 
Himself. Thus we reach the notion of creation : 
God posits, namely, as real a sphere of being 
opposed to His oivn, and yet in union therewith, in 
order to have His own being expressed or mani- 
fested in His Other, the world. In what precisely^ 
this act of creating consists — ■u’hat, namely, is 
thereby added to possibility that it should attain 
the level of actuality — Eothe is as little able as 
Leibniz, faced with a similar problem, to say. 
He confines himself to maintaining that the divine 
causality in producing the world is not active 
as an entirety, but divides its activity — in other 
words, that God created the world not as a finished 
but as a primitive and unfinished product, a pro- 
duct which could only successively be brought to 
perfection. _ The primordial act of creation is the 
contrapositing by God of a non-ego ; and what is 
thus contraposited must be the exact opposite of 
spirit— namely, pure matter, in the notion of which 
is implied infinite divisibility. Pure matter is 
not, however, nature ; and the divine creation 
evinces itself, therefore, as a continuous process, 
proceeding from one stage of material forms to 
another — bringing forth a graduated sc^e of 
existences that together constitute an organic 
whole. Rothe tries to trace the evolution from 


pure matter, which is virtually identical with 
space, first of mechanical nature, consisting of 
atoms conceived as centres of force, then of the 
chemical properties of these constituents, later of 
mineral products, and finally of vegetable and 
animal organisms, until in the human organism 
the soul difi'erentiates itself from the body ns 
having the relation of subject to itself as object. 
The gradual process of creation takes, in snort, 
the aspect of a continuous incarnation of the 
dirine Spirit within His non-ego, or matter — a 
continuous putting forth of divine activity in order 
to spiritualize that which is the opposite of spirit, 
and to transform it into an organ of its own life. 

* It is no proof of God’s omnipotence that He creates pure 
matter ; the proof rather consists in His doingaway with matter 
merely ns such.' i 

The progressive creation is just the mode, and the 
only possible mode, of brmging about that con- 
summation. But creation is creation only in so 
far as there is exhibited in it no sudden bound, 
only in so far ns each of its links evinces itself as 
a real development from the preceding links of 
the chain. Herein is to be discerned the reason of 
the incompleteness of each successive stage of the 
world’s evolution. That which is defective in the 
created universe, that which to the human con- 
sciousness wears the aspect of evil, is to be traced 
back in the last resort to matter — matter that is 
not yet transmuted, not yet done away with 
merely ns such. Moreover, inasmuch as in crea- 
tion each stage always arises from the dissolution 
of the stage below, so that the lower, by means of 
the creative influence, always forms the substratum 
for the generation of the higher, there must always 
remain, in every epoch of the world’s history, a 
residuum of matter still unspiritualized — a ‘ kind 
of slag,’ as Pfleiderer calls it.® The consequence is 
that the consummation of one epoch of creation 
requires that another epoch supervenes, and the 
world-evolution must be thought of as an endless 
series of stages following each other in time. 

The natural man is conceived by Rothe to have 
been developed according to the natural laws of 
animal evolution. In the animal sphere there is 
no definite contrast between the soul, which 
emerges out of and rises above matter, and nature, 
which is in direct union with it. The soul of the 
animal is entirely under the sway of nature, 
although even in the animal the merely physical 
has been transmuted to the extent of exhibiting 
the power which we call instinct. But •with the 
appearance of human personality a new order of 
created being enters the world. Matter has given 
birth to a mode of finite existence in which it is 
transcended, to a creature whose essence and 
principle are its direct opposite. Looked at from 
the genetic point of view, the finite personality is 
the product of material evolution ; considered in 
and for itself, it is just as certainly not material. 
That the finite spirit could not be created directly, 
but only through aid of the creature itself, only 
through the non-spiritual creature coming to posit 
itself as spiritual — all this appertains to the essence 
of spirit ns self-determining. The only true power 
of self-determination is that which determines 
itself to be so. It follows, therefore, that the 
creature to whom it belongs cannot have been 
endowed at its creation with this self-determining 
ower, but can only have been created indirectly— 
y the creation, namely, of a material non-ego of 
God so specifically organized as to be able to 
transubstantiate itself from materiality into spirit- 
uality. As a self-determining personality, man 
acquires the status of a free avent. He is at once 
a thinking being, whose thon^ts find everywhere 
objects corresponding to them, and a volitional 

1 StiUe Siunderif p. 66. 

* PhUotopk]; cf Rtlxgioriy En^. tr., U. 2S8, 
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being, whose antonomoua_ acts find realization in 
the outward world. A finite spiritual ego or person 
thus has it for his function to become, in a literal 
sense, a co-worker with God in the eternal process 
of creation— the process, namely, of getting rid of 
matter in so far ns it is the mere opposite of 
spirit. 

The process of creation finds, then, its contin- 
uation in the human -world pliro'igli the self- 
deteraiination of finite persons. H-mco it is that 
the life-process in man necessarily assumes a moral 
character. Man cannot live even the animal life 
except ns a moral life. The formal principle of 
moral action maj’ bo expressed as the elevation 
of human personality out of its natural state of 
bondage or external determination to full freedom 
in itself ; the material principle of moral action 
may be expressed os the appropriation of the 
natural em-ironment to subserve the ends of 
personality. Three special features of the moral 
life call for detailed treatment in any scientific 
account of its essence and contents : (a) the results 
or products to be produced by self-determination, 
(6) the forces which constitute self-determination, 
and (c) the modes of activity -which emanate from 
self-determination. The science of ethics will con- 
sequently comprise a GiiterUhre, a Tugendlchrc, 
and a PflichUnithre ; and it is only through follow- 
ing these three correlative branches of inquiry- that 
a comprehensive science of the moral is possible. 
Of the three the first is the logically prior, for 
apart from the notion of the moral Good neither a 
system of virtues nor n system of duties can bo 
constructed. 

Since moral action is in itself a continuation of 
the divine creative action, it follows, according to 
Eotlie, that the moral life and tho religious life 
really coincide, and, when normal, are identical. 
The object of both is tho realization of the highest 
good— 1 .«. the absolute communion of man, indi- 
vidnidly and socially, with God, and, by means 
thereof, the perfected Kingdom of God on earth. 
Only in so far ns tho -world is made tho theatre of 
moral purpose is the truly religious lifo conceiv- 
able apart from that it is nn empty dream. 
Religion, in order that it may become tnith and 
reality, demands morality ns its fulfilment, as the 
only concrete way in which the idea of fellowsliip 
with God can be realized ; morality, in order that 
it may find its perfect unfolding, demands the aid 
of religion, in the light of which alone it can com- 
prehend its own idea in all its breadth and depth.* 
In the moral process of human evolution the 
religions process is included ns a necessary factor ; 
the perfect development of human personality can 
M no other than its absolute determination by 
God, and consequently its perfect consciousness of 
God. When, then, mankind reaches its full 
moral stature, the antithesis between the religious 
and the moral will have disappeared ; the moral 
p, religious life, and vice versa. Tho 

Church, as a community of the devout within the 
State, must, accordingly, be regarded as a transi- 
tory institution ; the full realization of the Cliurcli’s 
aim can never be reached in abstract severance 
I™® the social organism as a whole. Ultimately 
the Christianized State, embodying, as it -will, all 
the functions of the human spirit, will absorb the 
Church into itself ; in so far as the Church fulfils 
Its mission, it will tend more and more to fall 
away as a Church and to he the cause of its own 
°fF°I’*tion. Its work, as n Church, will be accom- 
plished when the whole social life of roan has 
advanced to a form of worship higher than it 
can awaken — that, namely, of a religiously moral 
community. 

Five years after Rothe’s death a collection of 
* Ct. ThrotogUehe Ethik, f D91 fl. 


isolated and miscellaneous reflexions which he 
had left in various notebooks was published by 
p'®,P’'l’**> Ffippold, of Bern, under the title of 
StiUc Stundcu. The v-olume is a rich storehouse 
of penetrative thoughts and suggestive ideas. 
One of those aphorisms sums up in a few words 
tho burden of much of Rothe’s teaching. 

‘In this world,’ he says, ‘all Good, even the noblest and 
fairest— such as Love— rests upon a " dark ground," which it 
has to consume with pain and convert Into pure spirit.’ 1 

LiiEnATURE.— Kothe’s chief works are : JVeuer rersitcA finer 
Auttenuno der pautinUchen Sidle Rdmer V. Wittenberg 
1830, Vie An/iinge der ehristUehen Eirche und Hirer Ver/ass- 
tmj, do. 1837, Theologitehe Ethik, 3 vois., do. 1845-48, >6voIs 
do. 1667-71, Zur Dogmatik, Gotha, 1863, Eachgelaisene Pre'- 
digten, 2 vois., 3rd voi. under title Predigten, cd. D. Sohcnkcl. 
Elhcrleld, 1863-69, Dogmatik, ed. Schenkel, Heidelberg, 1870 
SliUe Stunden, cd. P. Nippold, Wittenberg, 1872, Vortesungen 
illier Eirehengetch. und Getch. des ehritUich-kirchliehen Lebens, 
cd. H. Weingarten 2 pts., Heidelberg, 1876, Der ersle Brief 
Johannie, cd. R. aluhlhausser, Wittenberg, 1878, Tkeologtsche 
EnegdopUdie, ed. H. Runpelius, do. 1880, Geieh. der Predigt, 
ed. A. Trumpclmann, no. 1831, Gesammelte Vortriige und 
AbkaniUimgen, cd. Nippold, Elberfcid, ISS6. In English have 
appeared ; Sermons for the Christian Pear, tr. IV. R. Clark, 
Eoinhnrgh, 1877, Stitl Hours, tr. Jane T. Stoddart, London, 
1880. Forlifeof Rothesee F. Nippold, Richard Rothe.ein Christ, 
tiches Debensbitd.i vois., Wittenberg, 1873-74; D. Schenkel, 
‘Znr Erinnerung an Dr. Richard Rothe,’ in Allgemeine kirch- 
liehe Zeitsdirift, vill. 11807) 620-546, lx. [1868] 10-21, 85-90, 208- 
222. For critical treatment of Rothe’s tiieological conceptions 
SCO E. Achclis, Dr, Richard Rothe, Gotha, 1660 ; K. H. W, 
Schwarz, Zur Geseh, der neuesten Theologied, Leipzig, 1860 ; 
O. Pfleidcrer, The Phitosophg of Religion on the Ba^ of its 
History,, Eng. tr., London, 1886-88, ii. 2S6-290 (cf, his Develop, 
ment of Theology in Germany since Eanf, Eng. tr.,do. 1800); 
W. HBnig, 'Richard Rothe, eein Charakter, Leben und 
Denken, Berlin, 1898; H. Basserman, R. Rothe als prakliseher 
Theologe, Freiburg, 1809; H. J. Holtzmann, R. Rothe's specula, 
tires Syttem, do. 1899 ; K. Sell, ‘ R. Rothe,’ In 7’heo!. 
Rundschau, II. [ISOOl 483-444 ; W. Fladc, Die phitosophischen 
Grundtagen der Theotogie R. Rothe's, Leipzig, 1900 ; A. 
Hausrath, Richard Rothe und seine Freunde, 2 vois., Berlin, 
1002-00 ; O. Siebert, Geseh. der neueren deutsehen PMlosophie 
seit Hegel^, Gottingen, 1005, p. llOf. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

ROUSSEAU.— I. Life.— Jean Jaegues Rous- 
seau was bom on 28tb June 1712, in Geneva. 
His family was Protestant by tradition : his ances- 
tors had migrated from Paris to Geneva nearly 
200 years before his birth, and they adopted the 
Protestant form of religion from the time of its 
first beginnings in Europe. His motlier was of a 
well-to-do family, and tlio birth of her son cost her 
her life. Tho boy was thus left to the care of his 
father, Isaac Rousseau, n watchmaker, who was, 
ns liis son tells us, of an ardent and sensitive 
nature. He was thus early subjected to influ- 
ences of an emotional kind which nffeeted his 
whole life. His father and he spent nights in 
rending romantic literature to one another, and 
exciting their sensibilities in a way which must 
have surprised their more stolid Genevese com- 
patriots. After having hastily made their -lyay 
through certain romantic works of fiction which 
were inherited from the dead wife and mother, 
they tackled more serious literature, including a 
number of classical works of hiatoiy ; and, while 
still a young boy, Rousseau became devoted to the 
study of Plutarch, who remained nil his life a 
favourite author. Unfortunately, when about ten 
or twelve years of age, his happy time with his 
father and a devoted aunt came_ to an end. The 
father, who was probably passionate and unre- 
strained, got embroiled in a quarrel, and, thinking 
himself aggrieved, resolved to leave Geneva rather 
than suffer under what he conceived to be unjust 
laws. Consequently the lad was placed by an 
uncle at a school kept by a pastor in the village 
of Boissy. . . 

At this school there awoke within the boy a 
sensual consciousness which affected his outlook 
on life to the end. He tells the whole circum- 
stances in his Confessions in a way which alike 
astonishes and disgusts a modern reader. In this 
1 Stille Stunden, p. 136. 
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extraordinary book, published in his later years, 
ive have a soul laying bare its inmost feelings, 
faults, and experiences, and the result in Rous- 
seau’s case is astounding. At Boissy, also, he 
experienced his first sense of personal injustice, 
bemg accused of a petty misdemeanour of which 
he was not guilty. This early experience made 
him intensely sensitive throughout his life _ to 
wron^ul sutferin" by others. _ After learing 
Boissy he retumeu to his nncle in Geneva for a 
few months, and enjoyed a happy out-of-door life 
nuth a young cousin. About 1725 {though this 
does not tally with his oivn account) the lad was 
placed in a notary’s office, and, when dismissed 
from it, he was apprenticed to an engraver. The 
latter proved to be a brutal master who by his 
cnfis and blows constrained his apprentice to 
engage in many reprehensible practices. At the 
age of sixteen he took the law into his own hands 
and ran away — a step which, he says, completely 
altered the whole course of his life. Had he 
remained where he was bom, he might, he con- 
sidered, have been a peaceful Christian citizen ; 
now came his wanderings into strange lands and 
devious courses. He made his way into Savoy, 
where the faith and politics of the people were 
very different from those of the repuhlic of his 
birth, and his immediate surroundings always 
exercised the deepest influence upon his outlook 
and character. It roust, however, be allowed that 
he had already cut himself adrift from his family 
ties and caused himself to be regarded as some- 
what of an alien. 

At once he came into contact with the rector of 
Confignon in Savoy, who was able to make him an 
apparent convert to Roman Catholicism without 
much difficulty, after giving him an excellent 
dinner. He was then sent to a Madame de 
"Warens of Annecy, a young woman considered 
zealous in the faith. From her he went to a 
monastery in Turin, where, after a certain show of 
rotestatjon, he was formally received into the 
osom of the Church. Once satisfactorily con- 
verted, he was (in 1728) thraat out to find his way 
for himself uith only twenty francs in his pocket. 
After various adventures he became a lackey in 
the house of the Countess de Vercellis, who died 
three months after he entered her service. After 
her death a piece of ribbon was missing, which 
Rousseau had stolen. He basely put the blame on 
a young girl in the house, and persisted in his 
accusation. The deed was the cause of the most 
overwhelming remorse on Rousseau’s part, which 
haunted him to the end of his life. We must, 
however, recollect that the whole story is told by 
himself, and that he may more than likely have 
morbidly exaggerated both the crime and its 
effects. 

After further efforts in service his youthful 
restlessness took him back over the mountains, 
this time with a young companion as destitute 
as himself, and at length he once more reached 
Annecy and his patroness Mme. de Warens, who 
still lived there. With this strange figure he took 
up his abode ; indeed, from 1729 to 17.88 he was 
more or less in close touch with her. His friend- 
ship for this woman was of a curiously sensuous 
and mysterious kind. He called her ‘Maman,’ 
but she was only about twelve years his senior. 
She had married early, disagreed with her husband, 
and become a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
thereby securing a small pension from the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amadeus. Rousseau learned much 
at this time, and lived in an ecstasy of happiness 
with this attractive and strange woman of thirty. 
He received certain instruction with a view to 
entering the priestly office; then in a desultory 
way he studied music. Deserted for a short time 


by his patroness, he wandered about in adventur- 
ous fashion, and finally settled in Lausanne and 
there announced that he was a teacher of singing, 
whereas he was ignorant of the first principles of 
the art. Naturally his imposture was soon dis- 
covered, especially as he undertook to perform his 
own composition. After further wanderings he 
returned in 1732 to Mme. de Warens, who was 
living at Chambdry, and took up some clerical 
work which she found for him. He soon tired of 
this, and tried music-teaching again, but that, in 
so far as it involved a certain regularity of hours, 
was also soon dropped. The final result was that 
a curious establishment was set up, consisting of 
Mme. de Warens, Claude Anet, her factotum, and 
young Rousseau — a happy family party which 
was broken up by Anet s death. An imaginary 
illness caused Rousseau to pay n visit to Mont- 
pellier at his patroness’s expense either before (as 
Faguet thinks) or after his stay at Les Charmettes 
(see below). This was, as usual, the occasion of a 
love aflair with a certain lady, and for some reason 
Rousseau chose to pass himself off as an English- 
man. On his return to Mme. de Warens he 
found a stranger installed in his place, to whom, 
however, he soon became accustomed. This was 
about 1737, though dates in the Oonfessions are 
somewhat vague and confused. Rousseau, who 
was far from strong, and constantly gave evidence 
of nnhealthiness of mind and body, persuaded 
Mme. de Warens to go to the country and live 
in a charming farmhouse named Les Charmettes. 
His stay here (about 1738) was perhaps the happiest 
part of his life, for he lived in communion with 
nature and passed his time in comparative rest 
and peace. He also began to study seriously, and, 
more especially, as he tells us in the Confessions — 
the source of most of our knowledge of his life — 
he began to read Voltaire and the Spectator, and 
these and other books belonging to Mme. de 
Warens were the means of opening his mind to 
many things undreamed of. _ He read philosophy 
too, Locke’s Essay and Leibniz, and tried to accept 
the point of view of each writer in turn and then 
to formulate his own ideas. He also endeavoured 
to master the Latin tongue. 

The mCnage d trois became strained, and Rous- 
seau’s next occupation was to act as tutor with a 
certain M. de Mably in Lyons. But, despite his 
interest in education, the practical drudgery of 
teaching proved impossible to him. He therefore 
returned to Mme. de Warens, hut, life with her 
being misery, he went to Paris, vainly attempting 
to get a new system of musical notation taken up 
there. He came, however, into relationship with 
certain great ladies who befriended him, and by 
whose means, at the age of twenty-nine, he was 
sent to act as secretary to the French ambassador 
at Venice. This episode in his life lasted only 
eighteen months, for it was soon clear that he 
could not get on with his new master, who was 
apparently difficult enough to deal with. On his 
return to Paris in 1745 he united himself to Thdrbse 
le Vasseur, an unlettered serving-rirl in the small 
H6tel St. Quentin at which he lived. This strange 
union at least gave satisfaction to Rousseau, since 
he did not ask for more than sympathy and cared 
little for permanent companionship of an intellect- 
ual sort. Sixteen or seventeen years later, in 
1762, their relations changed, as Therbse’s senti- 
ments towards him altered altogether, and Rous- 
seau wrote piteously of his grief on this account. 
The woman appears to have naturally enough 
resented the treatment of her offspring, for, much 
against her will, five children were in turn de- 
posited in the hox for receiving foundlings, with- 
out any reason being given except that the father 
was in straits for money. At least certain specious 
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arnjmonts in defence of his conduct were not 
developed till later, when Rousseau pretended 
that he Euffered the deprivation of the joys of 
fatherhood in order that his children mi"ht be 
irought up in a healthy and simple life. We are 
glad to know that remorse came in the end. The 
pair were not actually married until 176S, when a 
cert.ain form was gone through. 

Bonsseau spent twelve j’ears in Paris — from 
1744 to 1756 — and it was during this time that Ids 
children were horn and deserted. It was at tins 
time also that he wrote his Discourses. For the 
rest, he acted as secretary to Mme. Dnpin and her 
stepson, M. de Francueil. Through the latter he 
received an important and lucrative post, which, 
however, he resigned about 1750 in favour of the 
pursuit of a simple life. In 1754 he once more 
visited Geneva and his former friend Mme. de 
Warens, now sunk in povertj’ and mLserj-. To 
her he showed kindness, even going so far as to 
offer her a home, but he always blamed himself 
for not haring done more to relieve her unhappy 
lot. His visit to Geneva caused him to adopt the 
Protestant religion once more in order to procure 
the benefit of citizenship. At the same time he 
was much interested in the religious discussions of 
the day, which centred in the Deistic position. 
Re did not remain in Geneva, but went to a 
cottage in the forest of Montmorency provided for 
him by Mme. d’Epinaj", and accepted only when 
he felt sore that he could do so witliout sacrificing 
his independence. His choice of this ‘ Hermitage ’ 
was a great surprise to lii-s friends in Pari.s who 
did not love solitude, hut, once his mind was made 
up, he fled to Ids refuge with all haste. This was 
the time (the spring of 1756) wlien plans of future 
work pressed ujion bis mind. He made a vain 
endeavour to edit the papers of the Ahb6 de Saint 
Pierre, and this abortive effort was followed by an 
unwholesome condition of sensuous e.Ncitement 
which culminated in an ecstatic state of intoxicat- 
ing p.assion for Mme. d'Houdetot, sister-in-law of 
Mme, d’Epinay. There was a strange relationship 
between these two and Saint Lambert, tlie lady’s 
lover, wliich finally came to an end by mutual 
wnsent. In the winter of 1757 Rousseau liope- 
lessly quarrelled witli Mme. d’Epinaj', his bene- 
factress, and moved to Jlont Louis, in tlie 
neiglibourliood of Montmorency. 'While there, he 
became incensed at an article on Geneva wTitten 
by d’Alembert in the Encyclopedic expressing 
wgret that Uie Genevese provided no theatres. 

I V ®^pre.s,sion of opinion was indeed attributed 
to \ oltaire, who Iiad not been permitted to Iiave 
comedies played in the town. ’I'liis was the origin 

^ne LcKre d d'Alembert siir les spectacles. The 
work was an immense success, hut it lost Rous- 
seau \ oltaire’s friendship for ever. At tliis lime 
there were also breaches with Grimm and Diderot 
as Well as with Mme. d’^pinay, Grimm's mistress, 
which entaileil much bitterness and ill-feeling, 
but it Was also a time of great productiveness on 
nousseau's part. La nouvcllc IJt'loise, written 
tnainly at the Hermitage, was published in 1760, 
and the Contrat social and Emile in 1762. Rous- 
seau dwelt in his new home in tolerable content- 
ment, and lie had many devoted friend 
the gTMt, despite his strange temper and 
condition. “ ' 

,^'hds of dilliculties in those days confronted 
a w ould-be author before bis books could be duly 
pnnted and circulated. In 1762 Emile was con- 
demned to be burned and it.s author to be im- 
prvoneil.^ ““b' mode of escape, 

•0(1 tile lugitive made his way to tlie canton of 
again he bad to deparL Frederick ll. 

I russia had the credit of allowing him to take 
mge in Ids territories of Xencliitel, where 
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Therhse joined him, and he there came into touc>. 
with Gibbon and Boswell. Rousseau entered upon 
controversial correspondence at tins time witli 
great effect. In 1764 appeared his famous Lettres 
dc_ la snontagne, wlierein he fully proved the 
iniquity of his treatment by the republic of Geneva. 
The Lstlres yrere pahUcly burned by the Farii.a- 
ment of Paris. Tlie Church at Xeuehfitel turned 
against him, and he was persecuted to such an 
extent that he fled to an island in the Lake of 
Bienne. He was not suffered to remain tliere, 
went to Strassburg, and after much indecision 
accepted an invitation to make Ids home in 
England. Hume brought Idm to London in Jan. 
1766 : in London, as in Paris, he had a great recep- 
tion. In Marcli he settled in tlie Peak of Derby- 
sldre (at Wootton) with Therhse. It was cold, 
and Rousseau had nothing to do, and he soon 
broke into a quarrel with Hume, accusing Idm of 
every kind of perfidy. Hume was, not unnaturally, 
indignant at this' ingratitude, and the gnnrrel 
became a vehement one, in which man}’ literarv 
I men engaged. Rousseau Idmself became morbij, 
upset, and miserable. He set to work to compose 
the first part of his Con/esrionj — that extraordinary 
revelation of a man consumed with egotism, undis- 
ciplines, and living on the feelings of the moment, 
which yet produces in the re.ader a sense of reatity 
such as few autobiographies have done before or 
since. Finally he fled to France in a condition 
almost distraught. Mimbeau (the father of the 
more famous statesman) and then tlie prince of Conti 
gave him hospitality, and he composed the second 
part of the Confessions, while also pursuing botani- 
cal studies, during the year 1767-CS. Again he 
fled, this time to Grenoble and other places. -At 
length in 1770 be settled in Paris, where be re- 
mained for the last eight years of his life. He 
had been temporarily estranged from tlie unfortu- 
nate Therfese, but became reconciled again, and he 
occupied himself in copying music and writing 
his pialogucs ; indeed, he seems to iiave lived 
those last years more peacefully than anv that 
went before, despite constant and uncalled-for 
quarrels with his friends. He was extremely poor, 
and would not draw upon the pension ^nted 
him by George III. of England. 'I'he last months 
of his life were miserable. He would not accept 
of help, w.as subject to delusions, and now untended 
by Tlicrhsc ; some suspected suicide when the end 
came on 2nd July 1778. His remains were in the 
first in'-tance buried on an hslanti, but in the 
Revolutionary days were moved to the Pantheon. 

2 . AVorks. — The first of the Discourses was 
written for a prize offered in 1749 by the Ac.adeiiiy 
of Dijon on the question of wliether the progress of 
the sciences has contributed to the improvement 
or to the corruption of manners. Rou.sse.m was 
on bis way to visit Diderot, then in prison beciiusc 
of his Leftre sur les aveuglcs, ivfien iie w’.as .seized 
witli an inspiration to enter the competition and 
deliver Iiimself of his opinions. The iiaradox of 
the answer which he designed entranocti )iim. It 
was to show simply and convincingly that man is 
good by nature and that by institutions only is he 
made rile. T/iis original contention rc.iRy proved 
to be the basis of the writer's later work ; it 
proved also to be the expressiun of ide.i-s wliich 
roust have been latent in the minds of the people 
of France, for it was laid Iiold of as though ii were 
a new gospel opened u]) before them and indicating 
the beginning of a new* epoch in Itjsiors'.^ It 
seemed, indeed, to bring fresh jKi.ssibilities into 
the life of every citizen. Rons.'e.au won the prize. 
Three years later lie competed for another pnze, 
the subject being the origin of inequality ataong 
men and whether it is authorized by natural law. 
Tills cs 5 ,ay. thongli unsuccessful in gaming the 
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prize, proved almost as successful as the first. 
By these two essays the world came to realize that 
a new gospel was being preaclied to it, and an arti- 
ficial age was called upon to return to simplicity 
and truth. To us the argument seems shallow, 
and we feel that a little thought would show, for 
instance, the value of acquiring new knowledge ip 
a social sense as well as in a material. Still, if 
it was a one-sided doctrine that Rousseau taught, 
it was the one of which the nation felt in need. 
Men longed to return (or thought they did) to 
the aneient times when humanity was rude and 
unlettered but natural and unspoiled by the arts 
of eivilized life. From this time onwards the 
writer of the Discourses was a famous man, even 
though his fame might partly be accounted for 
because he was the preacher of the paradox that a 
barbarian was superior to a European of modern 
days. He established the predominance of feeling 
over the patient investigation of fact — a doctrine 
that brought fresh life while it lirought fresh 
dangers to his own and other countrias. 

La nouvelle Hildise is a love story of a highly 
emotional kind — the story of a tutor enamoured of 
his too attractive pupil. To the modern reader 
the tale, which is of the slightest so far as events 
are concerned, seems tame, in spite of a sensuous- 
ness which repels though it does not, now at least, 
corrupt. The epistolary form in which it is 
written is tedious to those who have come to 
expect swift action, and the style seems forced and 
stiff. But when it was published the interest 
in the tale knew no bounds, and the effect pro- 
duced by it on an emotional public was incalcul- 
able both in Germany and in b ranee. The second 
part of the book, in which the happiness of the 
married state is vaunted, was just as much 
applauded as the first. 

The Contrat soctaf opens with the famous words, 
‘ Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains,’ 
and strikes the keynote of the rebellious spirit 
that animated men of a rebellious age. To 
Rousseau it was not a time for careful analysis of 
facts or investigation of the growth of custom, nor 
had he the neees.sary knowledge to enable him to 
do this. To him it was essential titat the ‘ state of 
nature ’ should be declared to be the true state of 
freedom — the freedom which is based on reason. 
He did not trouble to inquire whether this state of 
natural freedom has ever yet been realized, and 
whether man can be independent of the environ- 
ment in which he is born. The time was ripe for 
his doctrines, crude as they might seem, ana they 
laid hold of the im.agination of the people as no 
scientific investigation of fact could have done. 
Therefore this became one of the most notable and 
influential books of tlie period. 

Emile was virtually a treatise on education set 
forth in the story of a youth brought up on ideal 
lines. The theme is an ancient one, but is dealt 
with in a way that brought conviction and enthusi- 
asm to a generation which was awakening to new 
ideas in regard to the upbringing of the young. 
France has ever since Rousseau’s time been alive to 
the e.ssential unity of the family, and to this is 
probably dne the close relationship which exists 
between the parent and the child. Rousseau 
brings his readers back to Nature and her teaching, 
makes the mother realize her primary duties to 
her ofi'spring, and feel it to be her pleasure as well 
as her duty to suckle her child. The doctrine of 
original sin had no attraction for Rousseau. The 
child was born into the world prepared to be good 
and happy and healthy, and it was the parents’ 
duty to allow him to attain these ends. We 
must sweep away the artificial restrictions of an 
artificial society which prevent the development of 
the best in a man. Rousseau applied his theories 


even to the simplest matters of food and clothing. 
In fact, he was the forerunner of many of the 
modern views of infant nurture, and he desen-es 
much credit for awakening the world to the desir- 
ability of natural methods of upbringing and 
instruction based on the development of the 
reasoning faculties. It is only in respect of the 
upbringing of girls that his theories are almost 
Oriental in their obscurantism. 

The Confessions is perhaps the best known of 
Rousseau's works and the most extraordinary. 
•Jules Lemaltre’ says of the writer that he was 
a creature of nerves and weakness, passion and 
sin, sadness and visions. But along with all 
the unhappy qualities that Rousseau possessed 
Lemaitre recognizes the good side that is always 
present, and bears no hatred to his person. He is 
right in saying that Rousseau is the most ‘ sub- 
jective ’ of all writers, since all his writings are 
but betrayals of himself. And it was a strange 
undisciplined soul that he revealed to that brilliant 
collection of famous men and women who received 
his outpourings with mingled admiration and 
derision. Probably these outpourings were in their 
waj' sincere and true, though inaccurate in many 
common details. But, in reading them, we must 
always recollect that Rousseau was born unhealthy 
in mind and body, anti his upbringing by an excit- 
able and sentimental father did not help him to- 
wards self-restraint, though the Protestant Genevan 
strain was always to be traced in his character and 
tlironghoiit his writings. The world in which he 
lived was no real world, but one created by his 
inward fantasies and later by his morbid imagina- 
tion. As might possibly be expected, the ming- 
ling of diverse irreconcilable elements, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, Genevan and Parisian, 
brought about an nntoward mixture, while it also 
resulted in the production of a genius. 

LirznATORZ.— Jean-Jacques Rousseau, (Bums comptHes, 
12 vols., Paris, lwe-67, Oiuvres computes^ 4 vols. In 8, do. 1837 
(Pantheon Lltteraire) ; E. Faguet, Vie de Bmsseau, do. 1810 ; 
H. HOlfding, J. J. Rousseau et sa pUiiosophie.tr. from the 
Danish, do, 1012; J. Lemaitre, Jean-Jaetjuss Rousseau^ do. 
1807; J, R. Lowell, 2’Ae Rnalish Poets; Lessing^ Rousseau; 
EssapSt etc,, London, 1888 ; John (Viscount) Morley, RmtsseaUf 
new ed., 2 vols., do, ISSO ; T. Davidson, Jtotisseau and Educa- 
tion.do. 1893 : J. H. B. de Saint-Pierre, La Vie. e[ tesouvrages 
de Rousseau, Pans, 1007 ; Mme. de Stael, (Enures, voi. i., 
‘Lettres sur Rousseau,' do. 1820; F. Brunetiere, Etudes 
critigues, do. 18S0-1907, vols. t, iil,, and iv, ; A. A. Barbicr, 
Eotice ties priucipaux icrits relatifs d la persoime et aux 
ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, do. 1824 ; Maurice BarrSs, Le 
Bi^esntenaire de Jeanufaceiues Rousseau, do. 1912; F. H. 
Gribble, Eousseau and the iVonwn he loved, London, 1903; 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, Paris, 1851-62, vols. 
li., lii., XV.: Joseph Texte, JeaiuJacques Rousseau et les 
origines du eosmopotitisme litteraire, do. 1895 ; M. Masson, La 
Eonnation retigieuse de Eousseau, London, 1916, Rousseau et 
la restauration religieuse, do. loio. La Profession de foi ds 
Jean-Jacques, do. 1916, The Political ITn'lmys of Rousseau, 
Cambridge, lOlA E. S. HaLDANE. 

RSIS.— SeeBRXHMANlSM,lNSPlRATION(Hindu). 

ROKHARS, SDKHARS, U KHARS.— The,?e 
arc all Saiva mendicants or Yogis [q.v. ), occasionally 
found wandering over N. India. They are said 
to be branches of the Aughar or Oghar sect of 
Yogis founded in Gujarat by a Saiva mendicant 
named Brahmagiri, a disciple of GOrakhnath {q.v.). 
Brahmagiri founded five branches of his sect, named 
respectively Rukhar, Sukhar, Bhokhar, Kukar, 
and Gudar, of whom the first two are those most 
commonly met with. They are ordinary Yogis, 
dillering from others and among themselves only 
in apparel and appurtenances. Thus the Rukhars 
and Sukhars wear earrings in both ears — the former 
of copper or pewter and the latter of rudrdksa 
(olive-nut) seeds — while Gudars wear a ring in only 
one e,ar and a flat copper plate bearing the foot- 
print of Gorakhnath in the other. BhQkhars and 
1 Jean. Jacqties Rousseau, pp, 318, 356. 
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KQkare do not bum incense in their alms-pot, 
while the others do. The Kukars collect alms in 
a new earthen pot, in -which thej' also cook their 
food. Sukhnrs carry a stick three smns in length, 
and Rllkliars do not, and so on. The cry oi all 
these, as in the case of many other Saiva mendi- 
cants, is ‘ Alakh ’ (see art. AlakhnamIS). 

Okhars are said to form a sixth class of these 
Aughars. The name, ho-wever, seems merely to 
denote’ those members of the five classes already 
mentioned who are given to indulgence in flesh 
and strong drink. 

Xjtbrature. — H. H. Wilson^ Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
tAc Hindus, London, 1S61, p. ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes 
and CajfM of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, e.r. * Aoghar.* 

Geokge a. Grierson. 

RULE OF FAITH.— See Creeds, Confes- 
sions, Faith. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH.— I. Histobt.—TU 
history of the Russian Church falls into four 
periods, the character of each being defined by its 
chief events. 

I. Primitive period and down to the Mongol 
invasion (ist to loth cent., a.d. 988-1237). — Nestor, 
in his Chronicle, gives an ancient tradition, rejected 
by modern historians, that the beginnings of 
Christianity in the southern parts of what is now 
Russia go back to the time of the aposties. Ac- 
cording to this, St. Andrew, as he spread the 
gospel along the north-eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, came to the hills above the Dnepr upon which 
Kiev afterwards arose, blessed tlieni, and foretold 
that upon them the grace of God should shine 
forth. In the 4th cent, there were already several 
bishops’ sees in the south of Russia — Bosporus, 
Cherson, and others, founded for tlie Christians of 
the Greek colonies existing in tliat region. From 
them the seeds of Christianity might easily have 
been brought into the limits of the land that is 
now Russia, but it is unlikely that tliey took root 
at that distant time. More favourable conditions 
for the spread of the gospel in Russia came with 
the establishment of Slavic tribes within its 
borders at an epoch that we cannot exactly define. 
The Slavs had long been well acquainted with 
Greece, whither they -u-ent ms traders or mercen- 
aries, and there they not infrequently adopted 
Christianity. In the middle of the 9th cent, the 
southern Slavs listened to the gospel preached to 
them by the ‘ apostles of the Slavs,’ SS. Cyril and 
hlethodius. About the same time Prince Rurik 
(862-879), invited from among the Varyags, laid 
at Novgorod the foundation of the Russian State, 
decreed by Providence to profit more than any 
other Slavic land by the labours of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. Of the Russian princes, the varyags 
Askold and Dir, the earliest to rule in Kiev (862- 
®^2), -were the first to fall under the influence of 
Christianity, and after their raid against Constan- 
rinople they accepted the holy faith. Under 
Prince Oleg (879-912) there was already no small 
number of Christians among the Russians, and 
under his successor Igor (913-945), in the treaty 
with the Greeks concluded at Kiev in 944, the I 
Russians are already divided into baptized and un- [ 
baptized ; while the latter confirmed their agree- 
ment by swearing before the idol of Perun, the 
baptized swore by the Holy Cross and the Gospels. 
Igor’s widow. Princess Olga (945-969), herself 
desired to be baptized, and in 955, when she wms 
67 years old, she journeyed to Constantinople and 
there, according to the Chronicle, accepted Christ- 
lanity. Many of her folio wing were baptized along 
ivith her. On her return to Kiev Princess Olga 
(remtized as Elena) journeyed through the towns 
dnd villages and preached the faith, shining * like 
the moon in the night’ in the darkness of the 
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heathenism around her. She tried to persuade her 
son. Prince Svyatoslav (946-972), to accept Christ- 
ianity, but in vain. Her grandson, Svyatoslav’s 
son. Prince Vladimir (973-1015), accepted the faith 
in 987. In 988 the men of Kiev were baptized, and 
after that Christianity began to spread to the 
other toivns of Russia. The first metropolitan of 
Kiev, Michael (t 991), began by baptizing the 
people in the towns and villages round about Kiev ; 
afterwards, with bishops and Dobrynya Nikitich, 
he preached in Novgorod, Rostov (N.N.E. of 
Moscow), and the surrounding districts, and 
baptized no small number. Vladimir himself 
visited Volhynia to preach the faith, and even had 
several princes of the Kama Bolgars and the 
Peehenegs baptized at Kiev. Vladimir’s sons, 
sent to the various principalities, also spread the 
neiv faith among the people under their rule. So, 
during the reign of Vladirair, Christianity spread 
to the feudal centres of Murom, Polotsk, Vladimir- 
in-Volhynia, Smolensk, Pskov, Lutsk, Tmntarakan 
(opposite Kerch), etc. For his zeal in spreading 
the faith of Christ Prince Vladimir received the 
epithet of isapostolos and was canonized by the 
Russian Church. 

Under Vladimir’s successors the Christian faith 
continued to spread. The preaching was specially 
helped by the fact that in Russia the message was 
delivered in a Slavic tongue akin to the people’s own. 

After Vladimir’s baptism Christianity became in 
the full sense of the word the ruling religion in 
Russia. Accordingly, even in his time there 
followed the establishment of a special local church, 
for the existence of which all the conditions were 
present. At the same time the relations of the 
Russian Church to the Greek Mother-Church and 
also its internal local relations to the State and 
the community began to be defined. In relation 
to the Greek Church the Russian was established 
as a special metropolitan see, forming part of the 
patriarcliate of Constantinople and consequently 
subject to the patriarcli’s authority. The attempts 
of Roman Catholic scholars to prove that originally 
the Russian Church was subject to the pope are 
absolutely futile. At the head of the Russian 
Church stood the metropolitan. The whole time 
of the tenure of St. Michael, the first metropolitan, 
was taken up in simply spreading the elements of 
Christianity, so that the Russian Church did not 
reach complete organization under him. This was 
achieved by his successor Leontius (t 1008). In 
992 he divided the Church into dioceses (Novgorod, 
Chernigov, Vladimir-in-Volhynia, Polotsk, Turov, 
Belgorod, Rostov, and Tmutarakan), and ajipointed 
the first diocesan bishops. Their own see the 
early metropolitans fixed at Pereyaalav (S.E. of 
Kiev), and afterwards, under Prince Yaroslav 
(1017-54), they transferred their place of abode to 
Kiev. 'The Russian metropolitans were chosen 
and consecrated at Constantinople by the patriarch 
himself with the assent of the emperor. Accord- 
ingly the majority of the first rulers of the Russian 
Church were Greeks. But the metropolitan of 
Russia, though chosen from among the Greeks, 
was by no means so dependent on the patriarch as 
were the other Greek metropolitans. In conse- 
quence of the wide extent of his province and the 
fact that the Russian principality was independent 
of the Greek Empire, the metropolitan of Russia 
enjoyed special dignity and almost complete inde- 
pendence of the patriarch ; he was in the po.sition 
of an exarch rather than of a metropolitan. The 
dependence of the Russian metropolitan upon the 
patriarch of Constantinople meant no more than 
that he was chosen and consecrated by tlie latter 
and was bound as far as possible to attend the 
patriarchal synods. Within the Russian Church 
the metropolitan had an independent jurisdiction 
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orer ecclesiastical affairs, exercised either directly 
or with a synod of his suffragans, which he often 
convened at Kiev. His decisions were recognized 
as final, and recourse to the patriarchal court at 
Constantinople was very rare — only in specially 
important cases. The link between the Russian 
metropolitan province and the patriarchate 
amounted to this, that the patriarch was prayed 
for by name in the Russian service, that contribu- 
tions were often sent from Russia for the needs of 
the Greek Church, and that there were founded in 
Russia so-called ‘stavropegial’ monasteries under 
the direct jurisdiction of the patriarch. These 
relations continued till half-way through the 15th 
century. From the very first days of its existence, 
however, the Russian Church showed a tendency 
to complete independence of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. This appeared in attempts to 
elect the metropolitans from among native Russians 
and to enthrone them in Russia. In the period 
before the Mongols two cases are known of such 
election and enthronization of Russian - bom 
metropolitans — Hilarion in the middle of the lltli 
cent. (1051) and Clement a hundred years later 
(1147): and these were among the best bishops of 
the Russian Church. 

In his relation to the bishops the Russ-ian metro- 
politan was the elder, counsellor, and guide. He 
appointed the bishops, summoneil them to synods, 
judged them in synod with the other bishops, and 
made arrangements concerning the Church as a 
whole. 

The metropolitan of Russia stood in the same rela- 
tion towards the grand prince as that in which the 
patriarch of Constantinople stood to the emperor. 
He was not only the protector of the Church and 
her interests, the supreme teacher of the faith and 
relirion, but also the guide in many civil affairs. 
As lie always lived near the grand prince, he 
naturally supported him in his stmggle against 
the vassal princes, and thereby contributed to the 
strengthening of his authority and the unification 
of the nation. Being a Greek, he knew the Byzan- 
tine laws and customs and thus was enabled to 
help the grand prince in organizing the life of the 
Russian State. Furthermore, in accordance with 
the customs of the Greek Church and the ‘ Codes’ 
of Princes Fladimir and Yaroslav, the metropolitan 
was the champion of all the oppressed, the protector 
of the sick, of widows and orphans, of liberated 
slaves or prisoners of war who had returned to 
their own country, and such like. But, although 
he held so high a place, the metropolitan remained 
duly' conscious of the limits of his rights .and obliga- 
tions. Accordingly, the Russian Church never 
saw such conflicts between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil powers as the ^Vestern Church shows. 

The most eminent metropolitans before the 
subjugation by the Mongols were St. Michael 
(t 991), the first metropolitan of the Russian 
Church, who laboured zealously to spread Christi- 
anity through the land and encouraged learning, 
and St. Hilarion (1051-55), remarkable for his 
ascetic life and labours on behalf of education. 

The most important event in the Russian Church 
during Hilarion’s episcopate was the foundation in 
1051 of the Pechera Lavra (monastery) at Kiev by 
Antony (t 1073) and Theodosius (t 10/4). As Kiev 
was the cradle of Christianity in Russia, so its 
Pechera monastery became the motlier of a large 
number of other monasteries and gained enormous 
influence on the general trend of relimoiis life. 
From it the ascetic outlook spread througTi Russian 
society. From it were taken the abbots for other 
monasteries and bishops for the dioceses. More 
than fifty of its monks were raised to bishops’ sees. 
The men whom it sent out spread abroad its piety, 
spirit, rule of life, and the writings of its ascetes. 


To it gathered those who desired religions instruc- 
tion. In it were collected the monuments of eccle- 
siastical literature; here, too, was begun the 
Russian Chronicle. 

After the Pechera monastery there arose monas- 
teries in other places. They were the chief points 
for the concentration and diffusion of piety in the 
land, which had indeed been converted, but w.as 
far from having cut itself loose from survivals of 
paganism. Outside the walls of the monastery 
rude pas-sions had full play ; within the monastery 
was quite another world, where the spirit ruled 
oier the flesh, a world of wondrous tales of monks’ 
ascetic exploits, of visions, of miracles, of super- 
natural help in the conflict with the power of 
devils. This explains the desire of the best 
Russians of the time to enter a monastery, or at 
any rate before death to don the habit of a monk 
— so strong that the Church itself very often had 
to restrain it. Alany of the monasteries, like the 
Pechera Laiwa, possessed landed estates. The 
property of- such monasteries went not only to 
support the religions houses, but also to charitable 
objects. Almostall the monasteries, besides being 
quiet havens of ascetici.sm, were also refuges for 
book learning. In them lettered men gathered 
and wrote tlieir chronicles, histories, tales, and 
lives of saints ; in them schools were founded. 
This gave them great importance in the community 
and increased the tendency of Russian society to 
monasticism. This tendency to monasticism and 
the saving of one’s son] through ascetic exploits 
shows that during the first two centuries of its 
existence in Russia Christianity had made no small 
progress in the task of changing the old heathen 
society by education. Further advance in the 
.same direction would have been natural. But in 
the first half of the 13th cent. Russia suffered a 
great catastrophe, which for long interrupted the 
regular development of both civil and ecclesiastical 
life. 

2 . From the Mongol invasion to the division of 
the Church into two metropolitan provinces ( 12 ^- 
1461 ). — In 1237-40 Russia suffered the devastating 
invasion of the Mongols ; the population was extir- 
pated ; the churches and monasteries were ruined 
or desecrated ; the Pechera monastery was de- 
stroyed and its monks were scattered into forests 
and (xivems. The calamity did not, however, affect 
all parts of the land with equal ruin. N.E. Russia 
was less devastated, and, when the first terrible 
storm had passed, it recovered. But S. Russia 
was laid absolutely waste. After devastating it, 
the Mongols continued their nomadic life upon its 
borders towards the steppes and were a perpetual 
threat to its population. .Accordingly, the people 
moved towards the north. The current of Russian 
historical life set towards the land between the 
rivers Oka and Volga, and there at JIoscow it built 
up for itself a new centre for the State, to take the 
place of Kiev. Thither also was transferred the 
centre of Church life — the metropolitan see of 
Russia. 

When the Mongols subjugated Russia, they left 
entirely untouched the organization of liotfi the 
State and the Church. Being at the time heathens, 
they showed com])lete religious tolerance both to 
the adherents of various faiths among themselves 
and to the Russians. .Although they destroyed 
churches and monasteries at the time of their first 
incursion, they were not persecutors of the Church, 
but rather in their subsequent dealings with it 
proved themselves more than well disposed. Some 
of the khans were actually protectors of the Church. 
They paid attention to the petitions of the metro- 
politans, freed the clergy and churches from taxa- 
tion, forbade blasphemy against the Christian 
faith, and put no hindrance in the way of Tatar 
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princes adopting Christianity. If some of the 
Bussian princes, bishops, and others died martyrs’ 
deaths at the hands of the Mongols, it was only 
because, not sharing the Mongols’ latitndinarian- 
ism, they found it impossible to fall in with 
their demand that they should perform certain 
superstitious rites practised at the khan’s court, 
such ns passing through the lire of purification, 
worshipping the images of deceased khans, and so 
on. Christianity itself was not attacked by the 
Mongols. Later, when in 1313 the Mongols adopted 
Islam, their attitude to the Russian Church under- 
went hardly any alteration. 

The comparatively favourable attitude of the 
khans to the Russian Church was due not only to 
the religious tolerance of the Mongols, but also 
largely to the behaviour of the rulers who stood at 
the head of the Church during those troublous 
times. The most remarkable metropolitans under 
the Mongol domination were ; St. Cyril 111 . (1242, 
1249-81), who laboured hard for the building up of 
the Church and spent almost all his episcopate in 
journeys through his province; Maximus (1283- 
1305), who in 1300 transferred his abode from Kiev 
to tile town of Vladimir on the Klyazma ; St. 
Peter (1308-26), a zealous worker for the good of 
the Church, who chose as his residence what was 
then the unimportant town of Moscow, the princi- 
pality of his friend Ioann Danilovich Kalita (1328- 
40), thereby contributing in no small degree to its 
rise. At that time S. Russia, including Kiev, fell 
into the power of the Lithuanian pagan prince, 
Gcdimin (1315-41), and finally lost its first place 
in Church matters. This now passed to Moscow, 
although the metropolitans continued to style 
themselves ‘of Kiev' and not ‘of Moscow.’ The 
next specially eminent metropolitan was St. Alexis 
(1354-18), who devoted himself to making success- 
ful petitions to the khan on behalf of the Russian 
land and Church, contributed to the rise of the 
prince of Moscow, laboured for the good order of 
ecclesiastical and monastic life, founded monas- 
teries, worked at translating the NT from Greek 
into Slavic, and wrote pastoral epistles. 

After the death of the metropolitan Alexis great 
disorder arose in the Church, due to certain men 
who sought to gain the metropolitan see by dis- 
honest means. The disorder continued for eleven 
years till the time of the grand prince Vasili 
Dmitrievich (1389-1425), who accepted Cyprian 
(1381-82, 1390-1406) as metropolitan of Kiev. 
The time during wliich Cyprian ruled the Church 
passed peaceably. He gave zealous attention to 
religions education and worked hard to eliminate 
certain abases which had crept into the Cliurch 
services. In his time also there was a break in 
the long continued attempts on the part of Litliu- 
ania to have S.IV. Ruasia erected into a province 
with a special metropolitan. I5ut after the death 
of Cyprian division again took place in the Russian 
Church. Vitovt, grand prince of Lithuania from 
1392 to 1430, refused to accept the newly appointed 
metropolitan Photius (1408-33) and insisted on the 
election of a second metropolitan for the Lithuanian 
principality. Gregorj' Tsamblak (1415-19), a 
nephew of Cyprian, was elected, a learned man, 
and zealous tor orthodoxy. When Gregory died, 
Vitovt acquiesced in Pliotius, and so the miity of 
the Russian metropolitan province was re-estab- 
lished, But it did not last long. The successor of 
Photius was St. Jonas (1448-61). He was elected 
by a sj-nod of Russian bishops in 1434, and set out 
for Constantinople to be installed. But his in- 
stallation was long delayed. Half-way through 
1436, not long before Jonas arrived, there had 
been inst.alled ns metropolitan of Russia a certain 
Greek named Isidore, known for his attempt to 
introduce the Union of Plorence into the Russian 


Church. Jonas was promised the succession to 
the metropolitan see only after the death of Isidore. 
Isidore, on his return from the Council of Florence, 
met with a most hostile rec^tion in Moscow in 
1441, and in the same year fled to Rome. But, 
even after this, Jonas remained only a bishop and 
was not enthroned as metropolitan till 1448, 

The enthronement of Jon.as as metropolitan at 
the wish of the grand prince VasUi Vasilievich 
(1425-62) was performed at Moscow by a synod of 
Russian bishops. This event was of great import- 
ance as a long step on the road to the Russian 
Church’s gaining complete independence of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. From the time of 
Jonas and his successor Theodosius (1461-64) the 
Russian metropolitan province was entirely in- 
dependent. but even after this it did not break off 
its connexion with its Mother-Church of Greece. 
AVhen, in 1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, Jonas comforted the patriarch Gennadius 
by sending him presents, and asked for his blessing. 
It was at this time that the Russian Church is 
reckoned to have received the right of appointing 
its metropolitan independently of the Constantino- 
politan patriarch. 

The final partition of the Church into two 
provinces took place in the time of J onas. Isidore, 
who had fled to Rome, would not give up his pre- 
tensions to the Russian Church and wished to take 
away from J onas at least the south-western dioceses 
which were under the rule of the Polish king 
Kazimir (1440-92), a zealous Catholic. His attempts 
were not successful, it is true ; but through Iris 
influence the Constantinopolitan patriarch, Gregory 
Mammas, who had been deprived of his see for his 
Latin tendencies and wn.s Uving in Rome, in 1458 
consecrated as the metrmiolitan of Lithuania a 
pupil of Isidore, by name (Gregory (t 1412). After 
this the council of Russian bishops held in Moscow 
in 1459 acknowledged the final division of the 
Russian Church into two provinces — Moscow and 
Kiev. 

3 . From the division into two provinces to the 
establishment of the Holy Synod ( 1461 - 1721 ). — (re) 
The province of Moscow . — In the middle of the 15th 
cent. Russia was divided into two politic.al aggrega- 
tions— the en-stern, under the rule of the Moscow 
autocrats, and the western, under the Lithnano- 
Polish government. 

The Moscow province, under the protection of 
an Orthodox government, advanced both spiritualty 
and in externals. With regard to spiritual things, 
it successfully overcame the heresy of the Judaizers 
which troubled it during tlie latter half of the 15th 
cent., and in the 16th cent, took up the important 
task of correcting various abuses which had crept 
into the divine service and into Church life as a 
whole. Externally it continued to extend its 
boundaries and to adorn itself with outward mag- 
nificence, and at the end of'the 16th cent, it rose 
to the dignity of an independent patriarchate. 

The Judaizing heresy, besides its bad conse- 
quences, hud its good side. The struggle with the 
heresy raised various questions as to the abuses at 
that time rife in the Church and occasioned attempts 
to remove them. These abuses dated from early 
times, being due to insufficient education, but they 
had greatly increased owing to the disorders of the 
feudal period and the weight of the Mongol yoke. 
Side by side with their Christian rites the early 
Russians had retained various pagan usages : 
together with the holy books they used to read 
sundry ‘rejected’ books full of apocryphal stories 
and superstitions ; many of them visited wizards 
for divination and took part in pagan festivals ; 
the carele.ssness and ignorance of scribes had intro- 
duced into the Scriptures and liturgical books 
many false readings and doubtful expressions with 
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ambiguous or even heretical meanings; into the 
ntes of the Church there had crept many innova- 
tions unknown to the Greek Church, such as tlie 
singing of ‘ Alleluia ’ t\vice (instead of thrice), the 
circulation of processions ‘ with the sun ’ (from east 
to west), and the use of only two fingers in making 
the sign of the Cross. The rectification of these 
abuses had long been aimed at by the metropolitans 
Hilarion, CyS m., Peter, Alexis, Jonas, and 
others. For the same purpose, at the beginning of 
the 16th cent., there was summoned to Moscow 
from the Vatopedi monasterj- on Jlount Athos 
Maximus the Greek (t 1556), a pious and learned 
monk, who worked hard on the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures from Greek into Slavic and the 
correction of the Eussian liturgical books. Later, 
in 1551, there was summoned to Moscow the so- 
called Stoglav (‘Hundred Chapter’) Council, and 
from its time care was devoted to the setting right 
of various faults in the religious and ecclesiastical 
life of Eussian society, not only of indiridnals, but 
of the whole Church. An event of great import- 
ance for this period was the foundation bj- Sergius 
(t 1391) of the Trinity monastery (Troitse-Sergieva 
ijatTa) near Moscow. This had the same signi- 
ficance for N. Eussia as the Pcchera at Kiev had 
for the South. The other chief monasteries of the 
time were Solovetsk, Volokolamsk, and that on 
the river Sora ; these were the refuges of asceti- 
cism and of pie^ and the nurseries of Christian 
education for all Eussia. The Eussian monasticism 
of the time showed two special tendencies — one 
radical and political, under the headship of 
oseph of Volok (t 1515), who defended the holding 
of landed property by monasteries ; the other 
critical and ascetic, led by Nilus Sorski (t 150S) — so 
called after the cell which he founded on the river 
Sora — who refused all communion with the world. 
The contest between these two points of view kept 
cropping up in connexion with ail sorts of questions 
ana found its way into all departments of the 
Church and community. After various discussions 
the former school triumphed, and in 1503 it was 
actually approved by a synod at Moscow. In 1480 
the grand prince Ivan in. Vasilievich (14G2-I505) 
threw off the Tatar yoke ; more and more of the 
Eussian land was united under the power of the 
Moscow princes, and in 1547 they assumed the title 
of tsar. All this combined to strengthen their 
power not only in civil but also in ecc!e.siastical 
affairs. In their use of this power some of the 
Moscow tsars, especially Ivan iv. Vasilierich (the 
Terrible, 1533-84), reached the limits of despotism. 
In the second half of the 16th cent, the Muscorite 
State entered upon an aggressive movement to- 
wards the east and subdued the kingdoms of Kazan 
(1552) and Astrakhan (1556). These conouests had 
a most important effect upon the Churcii, as they 
opened the way to the preaching of Christianity 
among the Musalman and pagan tribes inhabiting 
those kingdoms. The most remarkable men pro- 
duced by the Church at this time were the metro- 
politan Macarius (1542-63), who compiled the 
famous Afcmrn, St. Philip (1566-69), who fearlessly 
rebuked Ivan the Terrible, and Guri (1555-63), the 
first archbishop of Kazan, who illumined that part 
of the country with the light of the Christian faith. 

Sixice the time of the metropolitan Jonas the 
Eussian Church had in practice lived its own life, 
independently of the Greek patriarch ; the only 
eWdence of its tie with the Greek Church was the 
aid which it rendered to the Orthodox East when 
it was suffering under the rule of the Turks. The 
Eussian metropolitan, however, continued to be 
nominally dependent on the patriarch. At the 
end of the 16th cent, even tliis seemed ontof pl.ace, 
since Eussia had become a mighty power, while 
the patriarch was a subject of the Turkish sultan. 


Tsar Theodore Ivanovich (1584-98) accordingly 
formed a desire to establish for JIoscow a patri- 
archal see of its owu. Jeremy II. (1572-79, 1589- 
84, 1586-95), patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
come to Moscow in 1588, fulfilled Theodore Ivano- 
vich’s desire, and in January 1589 consecrated as 
patriarch the then metropolitan of Moscow, Job 
(1589-1605). Two years later (1591) the Eastern 
patriarchs sent Job an instrument of confirmation 
and gave him precedence next after the patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

The establishment of the patriarchate produced 
no essential changes in the rights of the ruling 
bishop of the Eussian Church. The difference 
came merely to this, that, whereas he had long 
been governing his Church independently and 
enjoying within it rights identical with those of 
the ruling bishops of the Eastern Church, he was 
now put on a level with them in his title and 
hierarchic precedence. In his administrative 
entourage the patriarch employed more pomp and 
magnificence than before. 

The raising of the ruling bishop of the Church 
to the rank of patriarch was only in accordance 
with the Church’s dignity and magnificence. 
Unfortunately the tenure of the first two patriarchs 
coincided with a time of hard trials for the State. 
This prevented them from leading the Church 
along the normal road of gradual advance. On 
the other hand, the patriarchs at that time saved 
Muscovite Eussia from what seemed to be in- 
evitable destruction. In 1598 T.sar Theodore 
Ivanovich died without issue. His death cut off 
the ancient Eussian dynasty of princes and tsars 
of the house of Burik, and there followed the so- 
called ‘ Troubles.’ The ‘ Troubles ’ were specially 
rife after the appearance of the first pretender, 
pseudo-Demetrius I. (t 1606), who was a tool of 
the Poles, Jesuits, and Eoman Catholic propa- 
ganda, and therefore as serious a menace to the 
Orthodox Church as to the State ; he threatened 
both the political independence of Muscovite Eussia 
and Orthodoxy. Having accepted Eoman Catholi- 
cism himself, pseudo-Demetrius energetical^ pre- 
pared, with the help of the Poles, to nring Eussia 
over to Latinism. 

It was the patriarch Job who came forward in 
tliis anxious time as the champion of the indepen- 
dence of the Eussian State and the inviolability of 
pristine Eussian Orthodoxy. With fearless cour- 
age Job defied the usurper, whose partisans, when 
they took Moscow in 1605, unfrocked him and 
banished him to the Staritski monastery, where 
he died in 1607. 

After a certain Ignatius, a Greek inclined to 
Eoman Catholicism (1605-06, + 1640), had occupied 
the patriarchal throne for a short time, Herraogencs 
(Germogen) became patriarch (1606-12). During 
the ‘ Troublous Times ’ he stood fast for Orthodoxy 
and was an ‘unshakable pillar’ of Church and 
State. When, after the deposition of Vasili 
Ivanovich Shuyski (1606-10), a mission was sent 
to the Polish king Sigismund III. (1587-1632) to 
invite his son Wladyslaw to be tsar, Hermogenes 
insisted that in all negotiations concerning 
Wlady.slaw the envoys should lav down as an in- 
dispensable condition that he should adopt the 
Orthodox faith. Hermogenes also took an active 
part in raising the so-called first land-leiy (1610-11) 
to oppose the Poles. For this some of the Moscow 
nobles, partisans of the Poles, shut him into a 
cold, damp cellar in the Chndov monastery (in the 
Moscow Kremlin) and he died of starvation. In 
1913, in view of his martyr-death and of the 
miraculous healings which had taken place through 
the intermediation of his pray-ers, Hermogenes 
was eanonized by the Eussian Church under the 
name of Ermogen. 
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TlioinvioluVility of Orthodoxy mid the iiulei>en. 
dcnce of the Stnte were hIho chnmidoned hy other 
representatives of tlio Clmrcli — metrojiolitmiB, 
bidiops, mid OKliiiary prieBln. The relipous and 
patriotic iiehicvcineiitM of the monasteries, es|icci- 
allv the Troit.se-Ser/'ievn Lavra, worn also noUhlc 
at this time. Tlie latter wa« besiefred for sixteen 
niontlis from Septcmlicr 1G03 by a I’idish army of 
SO, 000 men. The defenders in this famous sieeo 
numbered in all only 2.000, somo of whom scarcely 
knew the use of arms. 

The first pntrinrcli after the ‘Troublou.s Times ’ 
w.as I’hilarct Nikitich (1019-33), the father of the 
newly elected t-sar Michael Teodorovich (1013-45). 
It wa.' durinp his tenure of tlio palriarclialo that 
the patriarchal power attained itn highest develop- 
njcnt. The patriarch now shared with his son the 
title of ‘Great liOrd| {Gotudar). All acts of the 
tuprcnio power ran in the name of both ‘Great 
Lords’: to lioth reports were addressed; to both 
foreign ambassadors were accrerlitcd. The Church 
attaincdcomplctcindcficndcneeinilsanairs. Linder 
I’liilflrct the ccclcsiasticnl courts liiul respicet for 
no persons, however mighty. In IGi'i the pair!, 
arch obtained from the tsar the grant of a charter 
under which all the clergj’ of his diocese, the 
monasteries and churches, with their servant.s and 
peasants, w-ere placed under the civil jurisdiction 
of the p-atriarch. At the same time the patriarch 
arrayed himself in imperial st.atc and thereby 
added majesty to his ollii'C, I’hilaret also devoted 
no little attention to the orgnniration of the 
Church. 

After Philarct the patriarchal throne was occu- 
pied by Joasaph I, (103-1-40) and .loseph (1012-52). 
tinder them the patriarelial jrower noticeably 
we.akenerl, but under the patriarch Nicon (IG.'2-GO) 
it phone _ forth once mori: in all it.s hrillianee 
and dignity. Unlmumlosl friendship united Tsiir 
Alexis Mikhailovich (10 1.5-70) and the patriarch 
Nicon through almost all tlie time that the latter 
ruled the Church. Without the patriarcli no 
political decision was made; during llio ts.ar’s 
absence from Moscow at tlie Polish wars (lG5t-55) 
the patriarch took personal direction of all the 
affairs of the State. Ilut the litgh position to 
which Nicon had attained and certain pecuiinrities 
of his character hrouglit aliout tlie formation of n 
strong party opjioscd to liim, consisting of nobles 
and many otliers, nioatiy persons attached to old 
ways. The numerous mistakes in the Itiissinn 
liturgical books ond the various abuses in ritual 
had already been clearly pointed out liy Maximus 
the Greek, and also hy tlio Stoglav Council. All 
admitted the necessity for correction, and tliroiigh- 
ont tlie wliolo period, from the Stoglav Council to 
Nicon, there had been a serio.s of attempts at 
emenuation— witli little success, inasmiicli as the 
actual method of emendation bad been faulty. 
The correction had been carried out according to 
old IluRsian texts, tliemsclves erroneous, and 
rarely by comparison with the Greek originals. 
Under Nicon tlio correction of tlio books was 
carried out by experts working witii Greek and 
Slavic MSS, and constituted an epoch in the 
history of the regulation of Church order in Ilussia. 
Later times had little loft to do in tlie way of 
emending citlicr tlie text of tlio senricc-books or 
the ritual ordering of the services. But tliis great 
historic achievement of Nicon aroused the hitter 
hatred of ids contemporaries. Consequently, 
when in 1653 a difrercnce nro.so between Nicon and 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovicb, ho left the p.-itriarchal 
throne and retired to the Monastery of the Ke.sur- 
rection, Meanwliile tlio movement against Nicon’s 
innovations spread and emliraccd many pcople in 
^ of society — from peasants to influential 

noblewomen. To restrain false tcacliers and to 


nrevent the further spread of false teaching, Alexis 
Mikhailovich suiiimoiied in lOGO the .so-called 
‘ Great (^ouncil ’ (1GC0-G7) of lliissian hishops with 
the participation of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch. This Council began hy considering 
Hio case of the ]iatriarch Nicon, and, after examin- 
ing various cliargca against liim, condemned liim 
and deprived liim of tlie patriarchate. Nevertlie- 
less, ■wlicii Nicon died in 1081, Alexis Mikhailovich 
ordered him to bo buried with patriarchal rite.s, 
and within^ n year an instrument was rceeivcil 
from the Eastern patrinrclis freeing him from 
the Council's condemnation and restoring liim 
to the rank of patriarch. The Council went on to 
examine tlie corrections made in the service-books 
and ritual during Nicoii’s patriarebnto, entirely 
njiprovcd them, and conilcnincd their chief oppo- 
nents, certain of whom made public repentance and 
received alisolutioii, while tlie unrcjicntant were 
nnathemntired and banished to distant exile. Tlio 
cliicf schismatic tcacliers, Avvakum, Lazar, and 
Theodore, were later, in IC8I, burnt upon a pyre. 
So appeared in the Kussian Church tlio schism of 
the Old Believers, wlio subsequently divided into 
two sects, the Topovtsy (with pnest-s) and the 
Bezpopovtsy (priestlcss), and these again split into 
a large nuiiihcr of sects and schools. Taking its 
rise from adherence to tlie letter of the Church 
scrvicc-liook and from faith in the saving power of 
the rite in itself without any undcrstamling of its 
sense and me.aiiiiig, the schism is in its essence 
faith in ritual, jealously guarding from changes 
and corrections all that is • aiiciciit' in the Church 
books ami rite.s. Of tlie particular points upon 
wliicli tlie tenets of tlie Old Bcliovers dilfor from 
those of the Orthodox the most important are : 
(1) services must be conducted acconlmg to the old 
iKioks jiulilishcd before the time of Nicon ; (2) the 
ciglitli article of the Creed must read: 'And in 
tile Holy Ghost the (nis Lord and Giver of Life’ ; 

(3) ‘Alleluia’ must he said twice and not thrice; 

(4) Cliurch proce.ssions must go with tlio sun, not 
against it; (.5) the sign of the cro-ss must be rondo 
witli two, not three, fingers ; (0) the only cross to 
be honoured is the eight-pointed (i.e. the Ru-ssian 
cross, in wliieh the title and the slanting foot-rest 
have hecoino extra cross pieces) ; (7) the name of 
Jesus (Christ must he written and pronounced Itiit, 
and not Jisiis ; (8) the liturgy must bo celebrated 
with seven prosplionc instead of five. 

ABcr its condemnation hy tlie Church the 
scliism at once hegnii to he persecuted by the 
ecclesiastical and civil governments and took up a 
hostile position towards botli Church and St.ate. 
Hiding from persecution, the Old Believers filled 
ail tlie forests of inner Biissia with their secret 
ceils. Tlio spread of tlio sect wo-s still further 
helped hy the strict measures taken against it. 
Only in 1005 did the scctnrie.s gain the right to 
rcligioiiR freedom.* , i 

(6) 'J'hc iMtropolxlnn province of Aico.-pM liilst 
the province of Moscow enjoyed political indepen- 
dence, the province of Kiev was under the oppres- 
sion of a Roman Catholic power. 

The PolisU-T-ilhuanian Government found it 
inconvenient that its orthodox sniiiccts should 
gravitate towards Moscow, whicli liatl become tlie 
spcciai centre of political life in N. Russia ; and, 
even before it had become Roman Catholic, it had 
striven energetically towards an ccolesinsticnl 
separation from Moscow. But from the time of 
the grand prince Yagello (1377-13S6-1434), durin" 
wliich Litliuania and Poland had been united 
under a Roman Catholic Government (I.38G), the 
position of Orthodoxy in those parts became yet 
more disadvantageous. In spite of the fact that 
the greater part of the Lithuanian pnncjpabty 
1 Ct. art. Srers iKUBsion). 
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consisted of lands inhabited by Orthodox Rnssians, 
and that all the notables of the Russian re"ions held 
to the Orthodox confession, Yagello made several 
attempts to spread Roman Catholicism in Lithu- 
ania. These attempts completely failed, and even 
led to Lithuania’s absolutely breaking awa 3 - from 
Roland under a separate prince, Vitovt ( 1392-14.10) ; 
nevertheless they went on with more or le.ss energy 
according to circumstances. The prudent Vitovt, 
understanding how predominantly important the 
Orthodox population was for the Lithuanian State, 
did not persecute it, but directed all his efforts 
towards cutting off the Orthodox Church in 
Lithuania from the province of Moscow — a project 
realized in 1459 under Yagello’s son, Kazimir 
(1440-92). The separation of S.W. Russia from 
the power of the metropolitans of Moscow was a 
definite step towards the establishment of religious 
union between the divers confessions of the 
Lithuanian population. After this separation the 
Orthodox Church in the Polish-Lithuanian State 
found itself in a most dangerous position — isolated, 
deprived of all outside support, face to face with 
strong Catholicism. Kazimir’s successor, Ale.x- 
ander. Prince of Lithuania and king of Poland 
(1492-1506), under the influence of the Catholic 
clergy, oppressed the Orthodox in every way. 
But the persecution cost Lithuania very dear. 
Many notable Orthodox families and even whole 
towns began to go over and become subject 
to Moscow. Ale-xandePs succes.sor, Sigismund 
(1506^8), treated the Orthodox with more toler- 
ance. Profiting by this, the Orthodox bishops of 
Lithuania held a council at Vilna in 1509, at 
which were promulgated certain canons, intended 
to restrict arbitrary lay interference in the affairs 
of the Church. The next king, Sigismund II. 
(1548-72), under the influence of a Protestant 
chancellor of Lithuania, Nicolas Eadziwill (t 1588), 
also refrained from persecuting the Orthodox for 
their faith j but, being in need of money, he 
plundered the Orthodox churches and imposed 
excessive taxes upon the people. Under this king 
also the first forerunners of new misfortunes for 
the Orthodox Church appeared — the Union of 
Lublin (1569), which joined the two States of 
Lithuania and Poland, the coming of the Jesuits, 
and, soon after, the ecclesiastical Union of Brest 
(1596). 

In spite of the wiles of the Jesuits and the 
pressure of the Roman Catholic Government, the 
Orthodox Church in its oum districts of Poland and 
Lithuania held fast to its creed. In the struggle 
with its foes it was actively supported by the 
Eastern patriarchs, by the best representatives of 
Russian society of the time, and by the Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods. The patriarchs, either in 
person or through their exarchs, righted abu.ses in 
the Church, appointed metropolitans and bishops, 
and blessed and encouraged the champions of 
Orthodoxy. The best representatives of Russian 
society, such as Princes Andrew Kurbski (t 1583) 
and Constantine Ostrozhski (t 1608), and the 
Orthodox brotherhoods, especially those of Lem- 
berg and Vilna, took part in electing the clergy, 
looked after Church courts and government, helped 
the clergy to root out disorders in the Church, 
defended its interests udth the Government, set 
up schools, printing-presses, and almshouses, and 
collected funds for the maintenance of the churches 
and clergy. Unfortunately these activities, ad- 
vantageous though the}' were to the Church, found 
no favour with certain of the Orthodox bishops, as 
they encroached upon their independence. Hence 
ensued frequent collisions between the bishops and 
the representative laymen, and these the Jesuits 
were quick to -use for their own ends. At their 
instigation in 1591 certain of the south-western 


bishops secretly laid a petition before King Sigis- 
mund III., asking that the South-IVestern Church 
should become subject to the papal see as a Uniate 
Church. Next, in 1595, Bishops Cyril Terlecki 
(t 1607) and Hypatius Pociej (t 1613) set out for 
Rome, where Pope Clement Vlil. (1592-1605) met 
them with great joy, and with solemn ceremony 
declared the Union of the South-IVesteni Russian 
Church with the Roman Church. In 1596 there 
was held at Brest-Litovsk a council of local bishops 
to which the patriarch of Constantinople sent 
exarchs, Nicepnorus (t 1596) and then Cyril 
Lucaris, afterwards patriarch (1612-38, with in- 
termptions). The purpose was to promulgate the 
completion of the Union, but strong opposition to 
it arose among the Orthodox. From the very 
beginning the council was divided. The Orthorlox, 
as they had no church at their command, met in a 
private house. They excommunicated both the 
metropolitan Michael Rahoza (t 1599) and the 
bishops who had joined the Union. The Uniates 
answered in like manner, and afterwards e.xecuted 
a deed of submission to Rome. So the Union was 
introduced into S.W. Russia. The bishops who 
had remained faithful to Orthodoxy were deprived 
of their sees ; the priests were driven out of their 
parishes; the brotherhoods were declared assemblies 
of insurgents ; tou'nsmen were restricted in the 
exercise of trade and handicraft ; peasants were 
oppressed with services to their lords and other 
dues; the churches were leased to Jews. The 
effect of these restrictions was to lessen the number 
of Orthodox bishops, and the Orthodox were com- 
pelled willy-nilly to have recourse to Uniate priests 
for the performance of occasional offices. But the 
Uniates themselves were in no better case. They 
were looked down upon by both Roman Catholics 
and Orthodox. So matters stood under Sigismund 
III. His successor, WladyslawIV. (1632-48), though 
well disposed to the Orthodox, could not help them, 
as he had not the power to make headway against 
the turbulence of the nobles and the fanaticum of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

AVhen it became clear that the Skate of Poland 
and Lithuania either would not or could not satisfy 
the just aspirations of its Orthodox populations, 
the defence of their interests was taken up by the 
Cossacks of that region. One after another came 
Cossack insurrections. These were unsuccessful 
and merely served as new excuses for persecuting 
the Orthodox ; but their failure made the champions 
of Orthodoxy turn to Moscow for defence. In 1654 
Little Russia, under the hetman Bohdan Khmel- 
nitsky (t 1651), joined the Muscovite power. In 
1657 the patriarch Joachim (t 1690) appointed 
Prince Gideon Chetvertinsky (t 1690) metropolitan 
of Kiev, and in 1687 the patriarch of Constantinople, 
in conjunction with the other patriarchs, recognized 
the metropolitan of Kiev as under the patriarch of 
Moscow. From that time the metropolitans of 
Kiev became dependent on the All-Russian patri- 
arch, and accordingly the W. Russian Church, tom 
away by Vitovt from alliance with Moscow, was 
once more united to the All-Russian Church. But 
the position of the Orthodo.x who were left in the 
districts of Poland-Lithuania was, as before, ex- 
ceedingly wretched. Suffering under the yoke of 
Roman Catholicism, they tended to join either the 
Uniates or the Roman Catholics, and it was only 
later, when Russian influence was firmly established 
in those parts, that they began to return to the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church. 

Among the men who were most active in pro- 
moting Orthodoxy and religious instmction in the 
S.IV. province mention should be made of the 
metropolitan Peter Mohila (1633-^6), who rendered 
great services to the Orthodox Church. He cham- 
pioned both Orthodox persons and the rights of 
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Church institutions many timp before tlie Polish- its duty to see to the purity of the faith and the 
Lithiianian Government ; he labonred for the re- due celebration of public worship, to root out 
storation of monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity, superstition, heresies, and schisms, to test reports 
richly adorned the I echera Lavra, restored as to saints (whom it was proposed to canonize), to 
from almost complete nun the cathedral of St. certify miraculous ikons and relics, to examine 
Sophia at Iviev and other churches recovered from books on religious subjects, to survey the building 
the hands of the Umates. He also wrote and of churches and monasteries, and to care for the 
published works in defence of Orthodoxy, corrected religious education of the people and the material 
thesen-ice-books, and laboured to spread education support of the churches. The composition of the 
in the Orthodox Chnrch. His most important synod, its rights and duties, as laid down in the 
edncational work was his remodelling of the Clerical Clerical Regulations, have remained in the main 
Acadenij’ at Kiev (on the model of a Jesuit college) unchanged up to the time of writing, 
and his improvement of the instruction given in it. After the reign of Peter the position of the 
Prom that time dates a special theological tendency Russian Chnrch thronghout the IStli cent, was 
in the Kiev Academy, the mark of which was the very difficult, especially during the reign of the 
influence of Roman Catholicism and the Sohoiastic empress Anna Ioannovna (1730-41), when <weat 
philo.sopliy. influence over Russia was gained by the Germans. 

4. From the foundation of the Holy Synod to Under Catherine il. (1762-96) a secularization of 
the present time (1721-1917).— Among the most Church property took place (1764). It was opposed 
import.ant reforms due to Peter the Great (1682- by Arsenins Matseevich, metropolitan of Rostov, 
1725), the transformer of Russia, is the cli.ange in wlio died in the fortress of Revel (1772). At the 
the supreme administration of the Chnrch. In his beginning of the I9tli cent., under Alexander I. 
task of organizing the life of the State and the (1801-25), a ni3-stic movement spread in Russia 
community upon new principles, Peter the Great and was supported by the procurator of the Holy 
made straight for his aim without letting anything Synod, Prince Golitsyn (+ 1843). Under the influ- 
stand in liis way. The administrative organiza- ence of this movement the Russian Bible Society 
tion of ecclesiastic,al life, as it liad existed np to was founded in 1812. But by the end of Alex- 
his time, he regarded as producing conditions un- ander’s reign the mystic tendency gave place to a 
favourable to his transformations. On the one reaction. 

hand, he recognized that the Church and its clergy The most important facts of the synod period in 
had a great influence on every part of the people's the history of the Russian Church have been the 
life; on the other hand, he saw that among the establishment of clerical and parish schools, the 
clergy his reforms met with little sj’mpatliy. foundation of mis-sions and of the Edinoverie (‘ One 
Starting from these premisses, be came to tlie con- Faith,’ a compromise to bring back the Old 
elusion that, to secure success, he must change the Believers), the reconciliation of the Uniates, the 
form of the supreme administration of the Churcli restoration of the actirity of Church brotherhoods, 
and for the rule of one man substitute that of a and the foundation of church and parish warden- 
‘eollege,’ or board. Accordingly, when in 1700 s\u^s [jwpechitclstva). The necessity of educating 
the patriarch Adrian (1690-1700) died, Peter re- the clergj- became evident from the time of Peter 
trained from nominating a successor to him and the Great’s reforms. In his need of enlightened 
assigned his duties to the metropolitan of Ryazan, bishops Peter first of all directed his attention to 
Stephen Yavorski (+ 1722), with the title of locum the Moscow Academy, which had formerly been 
ienetis of the patriarchal see. This manner of the only source of clerical education for the north 
administering the (JInircli continued until 1721, of Russia, and reorganized it after the pattern of 
"•hen the ecclesiastical administration came up for the Kiev Academy, giving it a Latin instead of its 
reform. In 1718 Peter the Great liad promulgated former Grmco-Slavio tendency. He also improved 
an edict for the foundation of a ‘ clerical (spiritual) the financial position of the Kiev Academy. Ne.vt 
college,’ and entrusted to Theophan Prokopovich, he required the bishops to establish, in connexion 
bishop of Pskov (t 1736), the work of drawing np with their sees, clerical schools with primary and 
a sclieme for its governance, the so-called Clerical secondary courses, also organized with a Latin 
Regulations {Dukhdmy Regldment). In 17-20 the tendency. On these lines clerical schools were 
Regulations were ready, and in 1721 the Clerical establishedallthroughthel8thcent.,andorganized 
College itself was solemnly opened under the name after the pattern of the S. Russian schools ; and, 
of the ' Jlost Holy Governing Synod.’ In 1723 the in spite of lack of funds, they increased in number. 
Eastern patriarclis sent a deed of confirmation to At the end of the century tliere were in Russia 
the synod, and in it they named it their * Brother three clerical academies (Kiev, Moscow, and Petro- 
in Christ’ and allowed it the rights and authority grad), 36 seminaries, and 115 clerical schools, 
of a patriarch. From these there -went forth a succession of 

By the Clerical Rcgulaiiems the synod took its remarkable bishops, ecclesiastics, and writeis. ^ In 
place in the general system of Iiighef administra- ISOS at the command of Alexander 1. the clerical 
tion ; its members took an oath of allegiance to educational institutions were recast and divided 
the emperor and bound themselves to observe alf intn four grades: (1) academies for higher educa- 
the interests of the State. The synod was at first tion ; (2) seminaries (one in each diocese) foi 
composed as follows: Stephen Yavorski ; two vice- secondary education ; (3) district schools ; and (4) 
presidents, Theodosius Yanovski (archbishop of parish schools for primary education, opened in 
Novgorod, deprived of his see in 1725) utid Theophan towns and villages. In 1814 new regulations for 
Prokopovich ; four councillors ; and four assessors, the clerical schools were promulgated, according to 
Besides the representatives of the superior clergy which they were organized os echoois for the clencaJ 
there were representatives of the monasteries and caste, with courses of general and of specialized 
of the secular clergy In its rights it was held instrnction. In i86/~69 and in 1884 the regulations 
equal to the senate and in the same manner was underwent certain changes dictated by expenence; 
directly subject to the emperor, represented in the these were directed towards improving the matenal 
synod by the chief procurator (Ofier-Proertror), a position and regtJarizmg the organization of the 
layman, who watched the progress of business, schools. At present these institutions are govern^ 
and held np nnsatisfactory decisions, reporting by the educational committee of the Holy Synod, 
npoh” them to tlie emperor. The synod was given established in 1867. Since 1843 schools have been 
right to promuWate new laws touching the opened for girls of the clerical cr^te. In 1884 a 
Orthodox Church and its members. It was also scheme for clmrch schools in parishes was started, 
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for the education of the people in the Orthodox 
faith. These are divided into primarj' schools (for 
reading and writing, one-class and two-class schools, 
and Sunday schools), which give elementary in- 
struction, and teachers’ schools (secondary and 
training schools), which train teachers for the 
primary seliools. These are all governed by the 
.school council of the Holy Synod, established in 
1885. 

Until the 18th cent, the missionary activity of 
the Church corresponded closely with the expansion 
of the State. Its central and northern provinces 
had been illumined by the light of Christ's faith in 
the first centuries after the formation of the State; 
into its distant provinces — into tlie regions of the 
Caucasus and Siberia — Christianity penetrated 
later. Before the time of Peter the Great mi.ssion- 
ary activity lacked adequate financial support and 
had no regular organization. Consequently it 
could not have any very great success. On the 
non-Russian fringes of the Russian State the 
number of Christians was insignilicant compared 
with that of the Muhammadans and pagans. But 
since Peter’s time the spread of the go.spel among 
the tribes has been more rapid. Peter himself, 
though he believed in toleration, supplied funds 
for the support of missionaries and encouraged 
converts by various civil privileges. Missionary 
work was promoted by the empresses Elisabeth 
(1741-61) and Catherine 11 ., and by the succeeding 
emperors. The work of spreading Christianity 
among the non-Russian tribes was specially ad- 
vanced in the 18th cent, by Tychon, metropolitan 
of Kazan (t 1724), Pliilotheus Leshchinski, metro- 

f olitan of Tobolsk (t 1727), St. Innocent, bishop of 
rkutsk (t 1731), and in the I9th cent, by Macarius 
Glukharev (t 1847) and Innocent Veniaminov 
(t 1879). Since 1870 this work has been the care of 
the Orthodox Missionary Society, which manages 
nine Siberian missions. In 1913 was founded a 
mission council of the Holy Synod, to act as the 
central authority for the missionary aotivit 5 ' of 
the Church. The Clerical Academy at Kazan 
opened a separate department in 1854 for the 
special preparation of missionaries. From Siberia 
the preaching of the gospel made its way to China 
and Japan. In Japan the work of the mission 
was established on firm foundations by the labours 
of Nicolas, the remarkable archbishop of Japan 
(t 1912). There is also an Orthodox Russian mission 
in N. America. 

The Edinoverie (‘ One Faith ’) was established in 
the Church in order to combat the schism. It first 
began in 1783, when certain schismatics living 
about Starodub in the government of Chernigov 
sent a petition to the synod expressing their readi- 
ness to join the Orthodox Russian Church on the 
following conditions : (1) that the .synod should 
raise the curse laid by the ‘ Great Synod ’of Moscow 
(1667) upon the use of two fingers in the sign of 
the cross and upon the other schismatic customs ; 

(2) that the synod should give them a bishop who 
should consecrate priests after the ancient rite ; 

(3) that both this bishop and the priests should 
celebrate the services according to the old books ; 

(4) that the synod should grant them some holy oil 
{myro) ; (5) that they should not be forced to 
shave their beards or wear European clothes. The 
desires expressed by the schismatics were recog- 
nized by the synod as permissible, except the as- 
signing to them of a special bishop. In 1800 the 
schismatics who entered into communion with the 
Orthodox Church on the above conditions received 
the name of Edinovertsy. 

The reconciliation of the Uniates to the Orthodox 
Church began in the latter part of the 18th cent, 
and was completed only at the end of the 19th. 
After the estaldishment of the Union at the 


Council of Erest-Litov.sk (1596) the position of 
Orthodoxy in the west of Russia had become very 
diilicult, and in course of time the Ortbodo.x 
Russians were forced to join the Uniates and the 
Uniates to approximate more and more to the 
Roman Catholics. By the middle of the 18th 
cent, of the four Orthodox Russian dioceses in \V. 
Russia only one — that of Mohilev, or White Russia 
— was left. During this period of stress the Ortho- 
dox Russians of the south-west found an active de- 
fender in George Konisski (t 1795), bishop of White 
Russia, w'ho impelled the empress Catherine ll. to 
come forward as the protector of the Orthodox 
population of Poland, among whom a movement 
against the Union arose, hlai^ of the Uniates 
returned to the bosom of the Orthodox Church. 
IVhen the three partitions of Poland had succes- 
sively taken place (1772, 1793, 1795), about two 
million Uniates, freed from Polish rule, returned 
to Orthodoxy (1794-96) and made up what is now 
the diocese of Minsk. A second mass movement 
of W. Russian Uniates joining the Orthodox 
Church took place in 1839 ; from that time the 
only Uniates left were in the Lublin and Siedlce 
governments of Poland ; in 1875 these finally came 
over to Orthodox}’. 

The Orthodox Chureh brotherhoods, which ex- 
isted in ancient Russia, and afterwards, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, were so specially important in 
I S.W. Russia, had in the 18th cent, fallen into 
utter decay, and this continued till the middle of 
the 19th centni-y. Only in 1864, when ‘funda- 
mental rules for the establishment of Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods’ were laid down, did they 
begin to be restored and to spread throughout 
Russia. At the present time they exist in almost 
all dioceses. In the same year, in order to improve 
the organization of Churcli life in each parish, 
a new institution was established, that of ohuroli 
and parish waidensbips(pqpec/i!fcfsfm), which now 
e.xist in connexion with most churches. 

In the last two centuries, as in earlier times, the 
Russian Church has produced a line of witnesses 
to faith and piety, who have been numbered in the 
canon of the holy saints of God. Such are St. 
Theodosius, archbishop of Chernigov (t 1696) ; 
Pitirim, bishop of Tambov (t 1698) ; Mitrophan, 
bishop of Voronezh (t 1703) ; Demetrius, metro- 
politan of Rostov (t 1709) ; Ioann Maximovich, 
metropolitan of Tobolsk (tl715); Innocent, bishop 
of Irkutsk (t 1731); loasaph, bishop of Belgorod 
(t 1754) ; Tychon, bishop of Voronezh (t 1783) ; 
Seraphim of Sarov (t 1833). In the spheres of 
ecclesiastical activity and religious education 
during the IStli and 19th centuries distinguished 
names are : Stephen Yavorski, metropolitan of 
Ryazan (t 1722), the first president of the Holy 
Synod ; 'iheoplian, Prokopovich, archbishop of 
Novgorod (t 1736) ; Platon Levshin, metropolitan of 
Moscow (t 1812) ; Eugene Bolkhovitinov, metro- 
politan of Kiev (t 1837) ; Innocent, archbishop of 
Kherson (+ 1867) ; Philaret Gumilevski, archbishop 
of Chernigov (f 1866) ; Philaret Drosdov, metro- 
politan of Moscow (t 1867) ; Macarius Bulgakov, 
metropolitan of Moscow (f 1382) ; Silvester, bishop 
of Kanev (1908). In religious education a high 
place belongs to B. Bolotov (t 1900), V. Klyu- 
chevski (t 1911), E. Golubinski (t 1912), N. Glubo- 
kovski, and others. The political reforms which 
took place in the Russian Empire in 1905 had also 
their efi'ect upon Church life. The interests of the 
Orthodox Church were most nearly afi'ected by 
the decree of religious tolerance issued in that 
year. By it subjects of the Russian Empire were 
granted the right freely to go over from Orthodoxy 
to other confessions.. As a result, under the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholic and Protestant propaganda, 
especially in tlie western provinces, there fell 
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away from the Orthodox Church several hundred 
thousand members. At the same time the question 
arose of the necessity of reforming the organiza- 
tion of the Bussian Church and of summoning a 
conncii of the whole Church with that purpose. 
In order to do the preliminary work, a special ‘ pre- 
conciliary department’ (PrfaiUsfnie) was appointed, 
afterwards changed into a * preconciliary consulta- 
tion’ {SovSshchdnie), and is still continuing its 
labours. In connexion with this consultation there 
must be mentioned as a reform in the Church a 
command ^ven by the emperor Nicolas ll. in 1916 
to the etiect that, when the procurator of the 
synod reports to the emperor on aflairs touching 
the infemal organization of Church life and the 
essence of Church government, the reports should 
be made in the presence of the senior member of 
the Holy Synod m order that each point should be 
duly considered from the point of view of canon law. 

[It is too soon (Dec. 1917) to see what will be the 
effect of the Russian revolution upon the Church. 
There is little donbt that its special priidleges will 
be taken away, and it will be disestablished. Also 
the Church and monastery lands will be taken 
by the State and granted to peasants ; it is, how- 
ever, intended that compensation be paid. 

A council of the whole Church held in Moscow 
began on 3rd Sept. 1917. Elections had been held 
in June and July. All adults over 25 years of age 
took part in these : each parish elected one priest 
and four laymen to the deanery synod ; each 
deanery sent two priests and three laj'men to the 
diocesan convocation ; each diocese sent two priests 
and three laymen to the council, making 320 in all. 
Metropolitans and bishops (64) sat ex officio. There 
were also nine representatives of the autocephalous 
chnrches of Japan, America, and Georgia (though 
the last is said to have thrown off its dependence 
on the Russian Church and refused obedience to 
the Rnssiari exarch), sixteen from monasteries 
and academic bodies, ten from the Duma. The 
office of the procurator of the Holy Synod was 
abolished, but the synod was to be retained until 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly of the 
Russian State. On 1st Nov. the council voted 
the revival of the patriarchate, and Tychon was 
elected. (See H. J. Pynes-Clinton, Eng. Ch. Bev, 
ix. [1918] 63.) E. H. Minns.] 

II. Statistics. — At the present time the 
Orthodox Russian Church reckons its members at 
100,000,(K)0 (98,534,800, according to the procur- 
ator’s report for 19I.S), and in 1914 there were 
converted to Orthodoxy 18,966 persons, whilst 
there feU away from Orthodoxy 10,638. 

At the head of the Church stands the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, whose numbers vary from time 
to time between eight and ten metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and proto-presbyters. The Church 
IS divided into 64 dioceses, governed by bishops 
with the help of clerical consistories. The boun- 
daries of the dioceses mostlj’ coincide with those 
of the governments or provinces. Besides these 
there are four mission-dioceses outside the empire 
—gentian Islands, Japan, Peking, and Uruniia. 
W the diocesans three bear the title of metropolitan 
(Petrograd, JIoscow, and Kiev), one that of ex- 
arch (Georgia), the rest that of archbishop and 
bishop ; the holders of the last two titles are not 
constant in number. A special point in the organi- 
sation of the Georgian exarchate is the fact that 
w 1 ,^^* exarch are subordinated three diocesan 
bishops, so that he really has the position of a 
metropolitan in the Russian Church. In the_ more 
extensive dioceses there are suffragan bishops 
ivtcarii). In 1915 the Russian Church had 3 
metropolitans, 26 archbishops, 40 diocesan bishops, 
80 suffragans, and 20 retirea bishops. 


In 1914 there were 54,174 churches (besides 
military chapels) ; of these 40,746 were parish 
churches ; in addition there were 25,593 chapels 
and oratories. Parishes to the number of 19,718 
had ivardenships ipopechitclstva), with a total 
budget of 4,894,458 rubles (£500,000). In the 
different dioceses there were 711 brotherhoods. 
The churches possessed 110,307,793 rubles of 
capital ; the expenditure on various needs of the 
Church was 40,438,134 rubles ; contributions made 
to the Church for charitable and educational objects 
amounted to 261,209 rubles. 

The_ secular clergy numbered 3246 arch-priests 
{protoierti), 47,859 priests, 15,033 deacons, and 
46,489 psalm-singers. The staffs of the churches 
possessed a capital of 63,158,366 rubles. The 
clergy held 2,075,098 desyatins (5,400,000 acres) of 
land, with a rental of 13,000,000 rubles. The funds 
for supporting the clergy consist of fees, rent of 
glebe, interest on invested capital, and an annual 
grant from the State amounting to 54,000,000 
rubles, made to about 30,000 parishes to the extent 
of between 100 and 300 rubles to each. 

There were 550 men’s monasteries and 475 
women’s, containing 11,845 monks, 9485 servitors, 
17,289 nuns, and 56,016 serving sisters. Institu- 
tions for clerical education were : for males, 4 
academies with 995 students ; 57 seminaries with 
22,734 students ; 185 schools with 29,419 scholars ; 
for females, 11 schools of the clerical office with 
2177 girls, and 72 diocesan schools with 28,671. 
There were Church parish schools, 37,528 elemen- 
tary with 2,079,891 scholars, and 418 teachers’ 
training schools with 23,720 students. 

The clerical academies publish learned theo- 
logical monthlies ; Khristidnskoe ChUnie (‘ Chris- 
tian Beading’) at Petrograd since 1821; Pravo- 
sldvny SobesSdnik (‘ Orthodox Conversation ’) at 
Kazan since 1855 ; Tnidff Kievskoy Dukhdvnoy 
AlMdimii (‘Transactions of the Kiev Clerical 
Academy ’) since 1860 ; Bogosldvski Vistnik 
(‘ Messenger of Theology ’) at the Moscow Academy 
in the Sergius Lavra since 1892. The following 
reviews should also be noted t DushepoUznoe ChUnie 
(‘ Edifying Reading ’), Moscow, 1860 ff. ; Strdnnik 
(‘The Wanderer’), Petrograd, 1880 S'. ; Vera i 
Bdzum ('Faith and Reason’), Kharkov, 1884 ff.; 
Btisski Paldmnik (‘Russian Pilgrim’), Petrograd, 
1887 ff. The Holy Synod publishes the weekly 
Tserkdvnyya VedomasCi Charch News’), 1888 ff., 
and a daily PrikhOdski Listdk (‘ Parish Leaflet ’), 
1914 ff. These have an official character, m have 
t\io\B.no\is EparkhidPayya Vedomosti (‘Diocesan 
News ’), published in almost all the dioceses. 

LirzBAiuRE. — A. Works in Bossian.—X. Histort. — (i) 
General. — E. Golubias):!, Hist, o/ the Bttesian Church, 
Moscow, 1900-04, i. 1, 2, ii. I, with book of plates : Macarius, 
metropolitan of Moscow, Hist, of the Bussian Church, 12 vola, 
PetroJrad, 1833-1910; Philaret, archbishop of ChemiKOV, 
Hist.°o/ the Bussian Church, do. 1894, period 1-5, Germ. tr. 
H Biumenthal, 2 pts., Frankfort, 1872; A. Dobrokfonski, 
Guide to the Hist, of the Russian ChnrchZ, Kyaian and Moscow, 
1SS9-93. pts. 1-4; P. Malitski. Guide to the Hist, of the 
Bussian Church^, Petrosrad, 1893-1902, pts. 1-3 ; N. Znamea- 
ski School Guide to the Hist, of the Bussian Churche, do. 1304 ; 
I. Cbistovich, Sketch of the Hist, of the U'est Russian Church, 
do. 1SS2-S4, pts. 1-2; Host Humhie Reports [Otehetpt of the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod for the Tears IBS^lSU, do. 
lS37-^91&f too, S. M. Solov’ev, Hist, of Ruzsiafrom the 
Earlitzt Times, 5 vols., Petrojjrad (ISSOJ. ^ 

C*)Sp€Ciai departments and biographies . — Macarius, metro* 
polilanof Moscow, Bist. of Christianity in Rtissia before 
Vladvnir Isapostolos', Petro^d, 186S ; V. Parkhomenko, The 
Beginning of Christianity t»i Poltava, 1913 ; E. 

Anichkov, Paijonirm in Ancient Rnseia, Petro^d, 1914’ 
V. Zavitnevich, St. Vladimir ae a Statesman, Kiev, 

V* Kalinnikov, ilelropolUans end Bishops utuier Si. j ladx 
tnir do ISSS; V. Rybinski, The Metropohtxcal See of 
from the Middle of the ISth to the End of the ISth Century, do. 
1S91 • D. Sokolov, Hitt, of the Division of the Metropphhcal 
Province of Russia, Petrosnid. WO;. ^ Yaru_shev.ch. A 
CAampfon of Orthodoxy, Pnnee K. A. pslr6..hsU 
and Orthodox Riissxansunder fjithxiania in 
1S97 ! V. Ikonnikov, Slaxiinxis the Creek and hts Time', Kiev, 
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1915 ; T. Iv&nov, The Church in the Trcntlloue Times of 
Russia, Ekaterinoslav, 1906; P. Nevski, Eccleeiastieo-Politieal 
Characters of the Troublous Times in the 17th Century, Sergeev 
Posad, 1913; S. Golubev, Peter Mohila, Hetropolitan of Kiev, 
and his Felloxc-labourers, 2 vols., Kiev, 1SS3-9S; T. Titov, The 
Rujssian Orthodox Church in the Polish’ Lithuanian State in 
the ntk^lSth Centuries ilC5U^l797), 2 vols., do. 1905 ; I. Maly* 
shevskj, ir. Russiainits Stniqgle for Faith and Nationality, 
PetroCTad, 1897, pts. 1. 2 ; N. Kapterev, The Patriarch Nieon 
and the Tsar Ah'xis ilikhdilovich,2yo\9.,^eT^ty Posad, 1909-12, 
The Patriarch Nicon and/tt> OppoTientsin the Matter of emend’ 
ing the Church Rites”, do. 1913, pt 1, ‘ The Time of Patriarch 
Joseph ’ ; P. Smirnov, Joachim, Patriarch of Moscow, Moscow, 
1881; G. Skvortsov, The Patriarch Adrian: his Life and 
Labours in connexion tciih the Condition of the Russian 
ChurcK 1690-1700, Kazan, 1913; T. Chetyrkin, Lives of the 
most Holy Patriarchs of Moscow and All-Russia (1539-1700), 
Petro^rad. 1893 ; N. Pisarev, The Manner of Life of the 
Russian Patriarchs, Kazan, 1904 ; I. Shlyapkln, St. Limitrius 
of Rostdo and his Times, 1652-1709, Petrograd, 1891 ; T. Barsov, 
The Holy Synod in its Past, do. 18M ; S. Runkevich, Hist, 
of the Russian Church under the Government of the Holy 
Synod, do. 1900, ‘ The Foundation and Original Oi^nization 

of the Holy Governing Sjmod, 1721-1725’; I. Chlstovicb, 
Theophan Prdkopdvich and his Times, do. 1867 ; P, VerkhovskJ, 
Sketches of the Hist, of the Russian Church in the JSth-19th 
Centuries, Warsaw, 1912, pb. i. ; T. Blagovidov, The Procura- 
tors of the Holy Synod in the ISth and first Half of the 19th 
Century”, Kazan, 1900; A. Lopukhin, Hist, of the Christian 
Church in the 19th Century, Petrograd, 1908, ii. ‘The Orthodox 
East ’ ; S. Runkevich, The Russian Church in the 19th Century, 
do. 1001. , ^ 

(3; The Councils , — 1. Malyshevski, The Church Councils at 
Kiev, Kiev, 1884, The Church Councils held in Russia from the 
Introduction of Christianity to the Reign of Ivan the Terrible, 
Petrograd, 1907; V. Bochkarev, The Stoglao and the Hist, of 
the Coimcjf of 1551, Yiikhnov, 1906; P. Sharov, The Great 
Moscow Council of 1666-1667, Kiev, 1695 ; G. Vorob’ev, The 
Moscow Council of 1631-168!, Petrograd, 1885 ; N. Vinogradskt, 
The Church Council at Moscow tn 1^!, Smolensk, 1899 ; A. 
Pokrovski, The Councils ofS. IT. Russia, 15th-17th Centuries, 
Sergiev Posad, 1906. 

(4) The dioceses.— I. Pokrovski, The Russian Dioceses tn the I 
lSth-19th Centuries: their Establishment, Area and Limits, \ 
2 vols., Kazan, 1897-1907 ; further details in K. Zdravomyslov, , 
Information os to the Consisiorial Archives and the JnstiCittions 
for Ecclesiastical Archceology in the Dioceses, Petrograd, 19(6. 

(5) Rffito?,— P. Odintsov, The Order of Public and Private 
Divine Service t*n Ancient Rttssia to the 16th Century, Petro* 
grad, 1881 ; A. Dmitrievski, Divine Service in the Russian 
Church in the 16th Century, Karan, 1884, pt i. ; V. Prilutski, 
Private Divine Service in the Russian Church in the 26th and 
first Half of 17th Century, Kiev, 1912 ; K. Nikol’ski, Services 
of the Russian Church which were t'n the early printed Service 
Books, Petrograd, 1885, A Handbook for learning the Order of 
Dirine Service in the Orthodox Chur^7, do. 1007. 

(6) Hagiography.— 'E. Golubinski, HisL of the Canonization 
of Saints in the Russian Church, iloscow, 1003 ; V. Vasil'ev, 
Hist, of the Canonization of the Russian Saints, do, 1893; 
Archimandrite Leonid, Holy Russia, or on Account of all the 
Saints and Champions of Piety in Russia (up to the ISlh Cent.), 
Petrograd, 1891 ; N. Barsukov, Sources of Rtissian HagiKh’ , 
graphy, do. 18S2 ; M. Tolstoy, The Book entitled a Descrip’ 
tion of the Saints of Russia, Moscow, 1888, 

(7) Monasteries and monasticism. — L. Denisov, The Ortho- 
dox Monasteries of the Russian Empire, Moscow, 1903 ; 
V. Zverinski, Material for on fl'istonco'topograpfticat /nterti- 
gation into the Orthodox Monasteries of the Russian Empire, 
Petrograd, 1890-97, i.-iU. ; P. Lebedintsev, The Peehira 
Monastery at Kie^, Kiev, 1894; E. Golubinski, Sergius of 
Rddonezh and the Trinity Lavra he created, Moscow, 1909 ; 
S. Runkevich, The Lavra of St. Alexander Nevski (at Petro* 
grad), 171S-1915, Petrograd, 1913; A. Khoynatski, The Lavra 
of the Assumption at Pochdev, Pochdev, 1897 ; P, KazanskI, 
Hist, of Orthodox Russian Monasticism from the Foundation 
of the Peehira House . . . to the Foundation of the Trinity 
Lavra, Moscow, 1855. 

(8) Church architecture. — A. S. Uvarov, The Architecture of 
the first WoodenChurchtsin Rtissia, Moscow, 1876 ; A. Pa vlinov, 
Hist, of Russian Architecture, do. 1894 ; N. P. Kondakov 
and 1. 1. Tolstoy, Russian jlnfi^uities in Monuments of Art, 
6 pts., Petrograd, 18SS-99, esp. pts. iv.-vi. ; E. Golubinski, 
Archaeological Plates to i. 2 of his Hist, of the Russian Church, 
Moscow, 1004 ; all important changes in Russian churches are 
sanctioned by the Archieological Commission in Petrograd and 
photographs appear in its Izvistiya (‘Bulletin '). 

(9) Brotherhoods.— 1. Flerov, The Orthodox Church Brother- 
hoods tn S.TT. Russia in the leth ond llth Centuries, Petro* 
gmd, 1857 ; M. Kramarenko, The If. Russian CAuriA 
Brotherhoods, Kiev, 1913; A. Papkov, Church Brotherhoods: 
A Sketch of their Position at the Beginning of 1S9S, Petrograd, 
1893 ; RrofAerAoods ; A Sketch of the Hist, of the TT. Russian 
Orthodox Brotherhoods, Sergieva Lana, 1900. 

(10) Religious and clerical education.— K. Kfaarlampovicb, 
The ir. Russian Orthodox Schools of the 16th and early 17th 
Cent., and their Relations xrith the Non’Orthodox, Kazan, 1898 ; 
A. Arkhangel’ski, Religious Education and Religious Litera- 
ture in Russia under Peter the Great, do. 1883 ; P. Pekarski, 
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RYNSBURGERS (or COLLEGIANTS). — 
RjTisburg, a hamlet on the Old Rhine, six miles 
below Leyden, became in 1619 the meeting-place 
of a group of laymen who separated from the 
Dutch Reformed Church after the Sj’nod of Dort. 
Similar societies for Bible studj’ were soon formed 
in many towns of Holland and Germany, and 
became known generally as Collegia. The Col- 
legiants diniinislied in numbers in the 18th 
cent., and the Revolution gave them the death- 
blow. 

I. Origin.— The movement was essentially an 
assertion of the priesthood of all believers, taking 
shape positively in combined and systematic 
searching of the Scriptures, and negatively in a 
repudiation' of all ecclesiastical office. It was 
doubly due to Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert (152‘2- 
90), a notary of Haarlem, who won distinction as 
engraver, poet, statesman, philosopher, and trans- 
lator. He was a careful Bible student, and de- 
clined to hoAV to tlie judgment of clerical theo- 
logians. In particular he criticized the famous 
Heidelberg Catecliism with its views of prede.stina- 
tion. A J’oiing minister of Amsterdam, Jacobus 
jlrminius, was asked to convince him of his 
errors, hut Coornliert won him over, and thus 
initiated a general leavening of the ministry 
tlirough the work of .'brminius at Leyden, Avhich 
culminated in the disruption of 1619.* 

Coornliert liad also inlierited a love of the 
vernacular Bible, which had been felt tAVo centuries 
earlier by Gerard Groot of Deventer. The Brethren 
of the Common Life (p.P.) were not only opposed 
to ecclesiasticism and mendicancy ; they devoted 
themselves to charity, and to education on the 
basis of the Dutch Bible. A hoarder in one of 
their houses, Erasmus, when issuing a fresh Latin 
version of tlie NT, expressed in its preface a hope 
tliat others would do for their own people what he 
was thus doing for the literary world. The hope 
had Imrdly been fulfilled in Holland, and only poor 
versions were available, based on the Vulgate or 
Luther. Coornliert therefore began a new trans- 
lation into living, unconventional language ; and, 
as he is acknowledged to have lifted a mere dialect 
to the level of a literary tongue, creating modem 
Dutch, he would probably have been theTyiidale 
of his country, had he lived. He also sketched 
out a plan of Bible study by groups of people, not 
1 See vot. i. p. 803. 


dependent on a set sermon, and thus he laid a 
second train. 

The m.-itch Avas put to both by the Synod of 
Dort, Avhich not only ignored the Remonstrance 
against persecution, hut started the local synods 
on inquiries into the doctrines held by pastors and 
professors, demanding subscription to the Five 
Points of CaU'inism in dispute.' The alternative 
AA-as silence, deposition, and, before long, banish- 
ment. The ejected ministers Avere no more 
inclined to acquiesce than the priests ejected 
by Elizabeth, but, until they drcAV together at 
Antwerp and systematically mapped ont the field 
for a nCAv organization, their lay sympathizei-s 
AA’ere throA\-n on their OAA-n resources. Conventicles 
arose again as in the days of AIa-u, and it Avas 
from one of these that the Rynsburg congregation 
originated. 

In this village lived four brothers van der 
Kodde, Avhose father, though but a shoemaker, had 
educated his large family so Avell that all Avere 
good linguists ; a fifth brother, who AA-as professor 
of HehreAV at Leyden, Avas ejected at this crisis. 
Although there Avas a church in tlie village, 
Gysbert van der Kodde Avas an elder of the church 
at Warmond, a small toAvn to the nortli ; and, 
AA’hen the minister there Avas ejected, Gysbert 
gathered those of like mind to a conventicle in an 
apple-orchard. This suited so Avell that, Avhen the 
AntAA-erp committee sent other ministers, he dis- 
suaded them from coming, pointing out that their 
presence rendered the meetings illegal, whereas 
meetings of laymen only Avere Avithin the laAv. 
As this plea did not keep all the ministers aAvay, 
the meeting Avas transferred to a flax-house belong- 
ing to (Jysbert in Rynsburg. While it Avas nomi- 
nsdly open for all to attend and take part, the four 
brothers took the lead, helped at first by a fisherman 
and by Jan Batten, a Lej'den man. 

They Avere soon joined by a far more important 
adherent, Avho left a deep impress on their 
methods. Jan Evertszoon Geesteran had been 
minister at Alkmaar, his birthplace, hut, having 
sided Avjth the Remonstrants, he aa’es banished on 
12th March 1618 (or 1619). His forefathers had 
been in Poland, and Avere familiar Avith the dis- 
cussions provoked there by the appearance of 
Faiistus Soeinus and other Italians ; liis oAvn views 
Avere at least tinctured AA’ith their characteristic 
theology- But something more superficial attracted 
greater attention at the time — his reproduction of 
their practice, the immersion of believers. He 
AA-as baptized thus at Rynsburg in 1620, and it Avas 
commented on as an innovation in Holland. Ne.xt 
year the Poles offered him the rectorship of the 
university of KakoAv, and, though he did not 
accept, the incident increased his reputation and 
led him to Avider spheres of Avork. He founded 
similar societies at Haarlem, Amsterdam, Norden, 
and LeeuAvarden, Avhile Dirk Rafaelszoon Camp- 
huysen established another at Rotterdam, and the 
movement attained more than local importance. 

2. Development.— Thus, Avithin three years, the 
SA-nod of Dort had broken up all outward uni- 
formity by an attempt to secure it. Of earlier 
communions, Roman Catholicism had become 
negligible Avithin the United Provinces ; and the 
earliSt reformers, tlie Doopsgezinden, or Ana- 
baptists, had become relatively insignificant since 
Menno Simons had recalled them to the principle 
of non-resistance.7 In the times of Alva the 
fighting Lutherans and Calvinists came to the 
front, and the Synod of Dort made it clear that 
the latter Aveighed heavier in the balance. The 
Remonstrants, however, unlike the conteniporaiy 
Puritans in England, declined to submit, and 
defiantly organized a rival series of congregations ; 

1 See vol. i. p. SOS'*. - See art. JIennonitee. 
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thus it appeared as if there would he a variegated 
fringe of dissent, for the Doopsgezinden them- 
selves were in at least two groups, the Fleming 
and the AVaterlanders. Since these were all 
averse to Calvinism, negotiations were set afoot to 
check the divisive forces and to amalgamate into 
a sort of United Free Church. But the Doops- 
gezinden and tlie Remonstrant ministers believed 
strongly in the necessity of the pastoral office, 
whereas Coornhert’s writings had aroused in many 
breasts the feeling that all Christians were 
priests. Hence in town after totvn similar socie- 
ties originated, though with frequent disclaimers 
sf any intention to found a new communion ; all 
were welcomed to the meetings who desired to 
know the mind of the Spirit, and gave evidence of 
His working in their lives, even if they chose to 
remain in any other extenial fellowship. 

At this juncture a new edition of Coomhert’s 
works appeared, and crystallized the movement. 
His idea seems to have been suggested by events 
at Zurich, but had been clarified by developments 
in England, where the need for better Icnowledge 
of the Bible had been widely felt under Elizabeth. 
The necessity for providing sermons in place of 
the JIass pointed not only to the publication of 
official homilies, but also to the need for training 
preachers. Since no provision was made for this 
at the universities or in special seminaries, regular 
meetings were promoted by some bishops, when 
the clergy were convened for Bible study, and 
sermons were delivered to initiate discussion ; 
Northampton is a well-known instance. Eliz.abeth 
indeed waa suspicious, fearing that the Puritans 
would capture the meetings and convert them into 
synods ; she therefore forbade them generally, 
relaxing her prohibition only in special cases, 
Manchester being a permitted centre. But in the 
Netherlands the idea had been welcomed, and 
sj’nods at Wesel, Emden, and Dort had approved, 
so that similar meetings were held in the great 
towns for a generation. Coomhert therefore saw 
a plan actually in use, to which he gave a most 
important turn. He proposed that such meetings 
should not be confined to, or be led by, ministers, 
but should be open to all. 

The suggestion was now taken up in earnest, 
and, while there was much local variety, meeting 
were often conducted on the following method. 
Printed lists of texts were prepared to be studied 
at home, and these were discussed at meetings held 
on Sunday and Wednesday. Exposition was 
varied by exhortation and prayer, and a solo was 
often found a means of edification. Then from the 
Doop.sgezinden came in their attachment to con- 
giegational sinking, and, while the Calvinist 

f isalms were not favoured, another deposed minister 
ed the way with paraphrases and original poems, 
till a large selection of hymns was compiled and 
passed into general use. 

The meetings were usually held in private 
houses, and attendance was compatible with 
membership in some definite communion. In 
Amsterdam the numbers were so great that the 
largest meeting-house of the Doopsgezinden was 
borrowed, and many young ministers of that body 
attended to improve themselves. Men and women 
were encouraged to take an active part, especially 
in the Bible conference. Univer.«ity students from 
Leyden were often seen at Eynsburg, and it 
appears that Descartes, Catholic as he was, walked 
over once from Endegeest that he might hear how 
peasants and artisans dealt with the Bible.' The 
great cities of Kotterdam and Amsterdam were 
naturallj’ the chief centres, but the history has 
been recovered of other important societies, at 
Leyden, Haarlem, Hoorn, Krommenie, AYornier- 
I ffiurr«f, Paris, 1824-26, viii. 173. 


veer, Zaandam, Alkmaar, Harlingen, Grouw, 
Knype, and Groningen. 

I?or was the movement limited to the Nether- 
lands. Coomhert bad lived for many years in 
Cleves, and before 1651 Hilarius Pracheof Breslau 
knew of a society near Liemitz in Silesia.' Ex- 
tension in Germany was due to Philipp Jakob 
Spener, pastor at Frankfort from 1666. He 
gathered in his own house all who would listen to 
expositions of the NT and discuss them ; and for 
such meetings he borrowed the name ‘Collegia 
pietatis.’ Nine years later, in a preface to Arndt’s 
sermons, he made six proposals for reform, begin- 
ning with the thorough study of the Bible in 
private meetings and a fuller recognition of the 
universal Christian priesthood by the activity of 
the laity. These proposals were republished 
separately in 1678 ns Pia Desideria, and inaugur- 
ated a new movement known in Germany as the 
Pietist.- In Saxony he found a wider sphere for 
his work, and from his influence arose ‘ Collegia 
biblica’ in many place.s. Several young men 
trained by him at Frankfort became pastors or 
professors, and before long Halle was a centre of 
the German movement ; here arose a university 
with popular vernacular lectures on the Bible, and 
philanthropic institutions of many kinds. From 
the orphanage went forth a godson of Spener, 
Count Zinzendorf, who revived the old Moravian 
Church, and inaugurated Protestant foreign 
missions.* While Halle was the centre, many 
societies sprang up on the lines advocated and 
illustrated by Spener. A study of the German 
Collegiants has been made by Theodor Sippell of 
Schweinsberg, who finds that they were rather 
more rigid than the Dutch : they abjured ordinary 
churches, confined the Lord’s Supper to their 
homes, rejected baptism on the ground that John 
the Baptist foretold that the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit would replace water baptism, and were 
similarly literal in their refusal to take oaths, go 
to law, hold office, or enlist. 

Sippell also suggests that the Seekers of West- 
morland and Bristol, about 1650, were derived 
from the Collegiants.* Despite the similarity, no 
external evidence of any connexion is ofiered, 
whether by a book or by a man. On the contrary, 
the Friends, who did absorb many of the Seekers, 
came into contact with the Collegiants in Holland 
as early as 1656, and George Fox betrays no sense 
of indebtedness ; even his references in his corre- 
spondence and journals arenot always sympathetic, 
and he passed through Leyden without turning 
aside to see Kynsburg. 

It has also been said that the English Baptists 
derived their immersion from the Cofiegiants ; but 
this is an over-statement, A single group of 
London Particular Baptists did in 1641 send one of 
their number to Hollaud, where he was baptized 
by Jan Batten, then head of a congregation in 
Amsterdam,* a fact not found in Collegiant or 
kindred literature.' Before that date not only 
had Roger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman baptized 
one another, but William Kiffin seems to have been 
baptized in England independently. And, when 
discussion arose, it became clear that such baptism 
had originated in many ways,' raanj- Baptists 
holding to the dictum of a generation earlier that 
‘succession was Antichrist’s chief hold.’ 

It might have been expected that a movement of 
this kind, which originated close to Leyden in 1619, 
would have had some contact with the church of 

' C. Fell Smith, Steven Crisp^ London, 1892, p. 16. 

* See art. PinnsM. s See art. Moravians. 

* Friends’ Quarterip Examiner^ July, 1910, summarizing 
three Rrtt. in Die chrietUche ITslt. 

' A. Ypey, Geselu der ehr. Eerk, Breda, 1819-27, Lv. 169. 

' J. C. van Slee, De Rijnslurger Collegianten, p. SSI. 

7 T. Chosby, Bist. of the Eng. Baptists, London, 1738-40, i. 97. 
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John Robinson, and that the parallel societies 
would have' attracted attention from Sidrach 
Simpson, William Bridge, and Jeremiah Btir- 
loughes in Rotterdam, if not from John Paget in 
Amsterdam. But the Collegiants were in revolt 
against Calrinism, and their deliberate ignoring of 
the ministerial office was hardly to be matched 
even among the Brownists.' Their latest historian 
is unable to trace any communication, whether at 
the origin or in later times, with either Puritans 
or Separatists. The main thread of their develop- 
ment is to be followed in the Netherlands. 

When the university of Ealcow was closed, many 
Polish teachers sought refuge in Holland, much to 
the alarm of the Calvinists. An edict of the 
States General was secured to limit their influence, 
and they found that the Collegiant gatherings 
were almost the only religious meetings which 
they might attend. They naturally made an im- 
pression on the character of the teaching, and 
involved the Collegiant movement in suspicion, 
till it became necessary to stipul.ate that those who 
frequented the conferences should acknowledge 
Christ as the Son of God. 

The general tone being anti-Calvinist, the same 
constituency was appealed to whence the Remon- 
strants drew followers, and from which the Doops- 
gezinden had long recruited. A pamphlet of 1663, 
lammcrenkrygh, shows a Fleming debating against 
a Remonstrant, a Waterlander, and a Collegiant ; 
the characteristic difference of the last-named 
was that within the one ^eat body of believers 
to which the baptism of the Spirit introduced men 
it was wTong to make distinctions, whether of sect 
and sect or of clergy and laity. 

Those were the palmy days of the societies, and 
such excellent expositions were to be heard at 
their meetings, as by Laurens Klinkhamer, Abram 
Galenus, C. and M. van Diepenbroek, and Jacob 
van Rooyestein, that many attended who hardly 
considered themselves members. Mosheim avers 
that adherents were to be found in most of the 
cities and villages of Holland. 

An important influence entered their circles about 
this time, that of Spinoza (g.v.). The j'oung Jew- 
had learned Latin from a physician in Amsterdam 
who had some connexion -with them ; and when 
he was excommunicated he took refuge with 
another Collegiant near the city, Herman Homan, 
whose home for the next four years was the centre 
of a band of young thinkers. In this period he 
elaborated his first book, the Short Treatise on 
God, on Man, and on Wellbeing. In 1660 his host 
moved to Rynsburg itself, and here he worked out 
his Ethics in correspondence with his friends at 
Amsterdam, chief of whom was Jan Rieuwertszoon, 
the Collegiant bookseller. He left the village in 
1663, hut continued the correspondence, so that his 
ideas filtered into the Amsterdam meeting. When 
the Tractatus Theologico-Foliticus was published, 
it was canvassed by them, and a vigorous contro- 
versy began two years later between Johannes 
Bredenburg and Francis Kuyper. His posthumous 
Works were actually edited in their Amsterdam 
headquarters, and were published by Rieuwerts- 
zqon. Feeling ran so high that the societies 
divided into two groups, and at Rynsburg itself a 
second meeting-house was erected. When, how- 
ever, both leaders had passed away, the division 
healed itself as the century closed. 

3- Stagnation and decay. — A decided fossilizing 
then set in. There was still an insistence, in 
Words, on the absence of all officers and on the 
duty of all to take part in the meetings ; but at 
the chief centres the Bible study was transferred 
to the Saturday, and a rota of speakers was drawn 
up for itj the only relic of the original state of 
' See artt. Browkism, CosoRROiTiosiiiiSi!. 


affairs was a brief pause at the close of the address, 
nominally for any one else to speak. 

The question of celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
was answered in various ways. Very general 
reluctance was felt to participate at any ordinary 
church._ Some preferred to regard it as a purely 
domestic ceremony, but, when the larger societies 
acquired premises of their own, and no longer met 
in private houses, the domestic character was 
inevitably obsenred. Indeed, about 1700, all 
Sunday morning was devoted at Amsterdam, and 
doubtless at other places, to a combined service 
somewhat on these lines. The worshippers sat in 
pews around a hall, all facing inwards, a table 
occupying the centre. The president for the day 
gave an introductory address, disclaiming all 
authority and emphasizing the brotherhood of all, 
reminding his hearers also that they met to illu- 
strate brotherhood not only between those present 
but between all believers. After silent prayer he 
invited all who wished to take their seats at the 
table, while a solo was sung. He recited the words 
of institution, and passed the plates to right and to 
left, each helping himself. They ate simultane- 
ously, and the lender gave a few words of exhor- 
tation. After thanks for the cup they drank in 
turn. Then they went back to their pews, and 
others came to the table; as these partook, the 
leader told some story from the life of the Lord, or 
repeated some of His teachings, instead of exhort- 
ing further. When aU the men had thus shared, 
the women came to the table, and the leader him- 
self sat down to partake with the last sitting. A 
thanksgiving by him, and a hymn by all, closed the 
service. It will be seen that this method, despite 
the initial disclaimer, kept one man unnecessarily 
to the front at each service ; the only others who 
lifted up their voices separately were the soloist — 
often a professional — and the treasurer, who an- 
nounced for what purpose the alms were desired. 

Another striking feature of the Collegiant wor- 
ship was designed to unify the movement and keep 
the various societies in touch. At Whitsuntide 
and in August conventions were held, both at 
Leeuwarden in Friesland and at Rynsburg in S. 
Holland ; these lasted usually four days. To 
accommodate the visitors, several buildings arose 
at Rynsburg, though it was within ea.sy reach of 
Leyden ; it had a sentimental attraction such as 
Mow Cop exerts on the Primitive Methodists or 
Keswick on members of many communions. The 
old flax-house was first disused in favour of a 
regular meeting-house ; then arose another at the 
time of the Bredenburg quarrel ; next came a 
Great House for visitors, supplemented presently 
by a Little House. A tract of land belonging to 
an abbey was leased and laid out as a park, ^'U'ith a 
grove of trees. It is not clear how these buildings 
were used for the greater part of the year, for the 
local adherents were so few that the Amsterdam 
society assumed the trust early in the 18th century. 

A still rarer act of worship was the baptism of 
any who desired thus to confess their faith. In 
early days this took place at irregular intervals, in 
the brook near the village. But in 1736 a baptis- 
tery was excavated in the open air opposite the 
Great House, and was lined with brick, while a 
boiler-house was built close by to supply huge 
quantities of warm water. The rite of baptism 
was obsei-ved on the Saturday morning before the 
convention. After song and prayer an address was 
given to explain the ceremony, .os a confession in 
deed, optional, non-initiatory ; the candidate made 
an oral confession of faith, then, after many 
prayers, he went down into the pool with the 
baptizer, who bowed his head forwards as he knelt, 
and repeated the words of institution. All then 
adjourned to the meeting-house for an address. 
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Eong, prayer, and thanksgiving. It must be 
emphasized tliat such a service was held only at 
Leeu warden and at Rynsburg, and was exceptional 
even there. No baptism is recorded from 1738 to 
1742, and, in tlie wliole period of seventy-five years 
for which the registers of Rynsburg survive, only 
116 entries are made. Another point illustrated 
by this register is the growing officialism ; in all 
this period only seven men acted as baptizers. 

Here, then, are many signs of waning zeal, such 
as indeed affected most religious bodies at the time. 
But, while the societies of Germany were revivified 
by the missionary zeal of Zinzendorf, and in Eng- 
land John Wesley was firing others with enthusi- 
asm for home evangelization, the Collegi.ants 
proper were becoming more and more stereotyped. 
Moreover, instead of launching out in any new 
direction, they turned their eyes backward and 
began to write their own history, while hitherto 
they had been content with two criticisms on a 
prejudiced account given by Paschier de Fijne in 
1671, and 'incorporated by Brandt in his general 
Hisiury of the Kcformation ... in the Low 
Countries. 

As in Germany, they were philanthropic. A 
burgomaster of Amsterdam gave his house, the 
Orange-A pple, to the local society. It was used 
as an orphanage, while the Sunday meetings were 
held in the hall. Presently it was rebuilt, and it 
became the most important of their edifices. The 
combination of purposes was characteristic, and 
other similar institutions arose. Besides the 
weekly alms, offerings were taken at the conven- 
tions, and the figures show that 1728-33 was the 
high-water period, though 1742 saw the largest 
collection — 400 florins at the August gathering. 


By this time, whatever their generosity, they 
were decidedly decaying, and only eighteen places 
of worship were open ne.xt year. The contrast 
between wealth and low vitality was enhanced 
when in 1780 a legacy of 13,000 florins was left to 
the great orphanage, while the last convention 
met at Rynsburg on 27th May 1787. In the 
revolutionary era the societies ceased to meet, and 
John Rippon, when making elaborate inquiiy into 
the religious condition of Holl.and in 1790, failed 
to hear of them at all. The latest to hold on was 
at Zaandam, but this collapsed by 1810. The 
meeting-houses were disposed of one by one to 
provide funds for the orphanages, and by 1828 
these last relics of the corporate life had passed 
into other hands. 

The Collegiants had always declared th.at they 
were no sect, and they had no ecclesiastical 
organization, whether of a single society or for the 
Conventions ; therefore there were no minutes of 
meetings. Similarly there were no creeds or other 
formal documents. The literary remains are 
chiefly Bible expositions, and even these seem to 
date rather from the eiirlier period. The best 
collection is probably in the Amsterdam library of 
the Doopsgezinden, with whom their relations 
were always cordial. 

Literatore. — Paschier de Fijne, Kort verhaal, Waerstadt, 
1671 (substance in G. Brandt, The Hist, of the Jie/onnation . . . 
in the Low Cvtmlries. Eny. tr., 4 vols,, London, 1720-23, with- 
out the corrections by Joachim Oudaen, and Joan Hartij-veit, 
Itotterdain, 1672); S. F. Rues, Au/riehtige Jtachriehten.Jenn, 
1746; Elias van Nimwegen, Itiet. der Jitjnslnirgere, Rotterdam. 
1776; De Hoop Scheffer, Doop bij Onderdompeling, Amstcr. 
dam, 1ES3 : J. C. van Siee, De Rijnsbtirger Cotlegianten, 
Haarlem, 1895 ; W. Kuhler, De Reteekenis van de Dissentert 
in de Eerkgesehiedenis von Nederland. Leyden, 1013. 

^Y. T. Whitley. 
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SA'ADYA.— See Seadiah. 

SAB.SANS. — A century ago Arabia Felix was 
an unknown land. There were a few references to 
it in the OT, classical geographers had a little to 
say, and Arab historians told wonderful stories of 
it. That was all. To-day, after a hundred years 
of discovery and the self-sacrifice of a few explorers, 
it still pl.ays the sphinx. A few phrases in the 
Bible have been set in a new light, the Greek and 
Roman tales have proved well founded, and the 
Arab traditions have been largely discredited. 
One or two, like Hamd.ani, could spell out the 
inscriptions, but all that is valu.able in their stories 
is a few names and some references to the latest 
history.! This has come from the discovery of the 
S. Arabian inscriptions and some monuments of its 
civilization. 

I. History of discovery. — In 1811 Ulrich Jasper 
Seetzen brouglit to Europe five copies of inscrip- 
tions, but they were so full of mistakes that only 
one was of any use. In 1835 J. R. Wellsted and 
in 1838 C. Cruttenden brought home other texts. 
Then L. Arnaud made his adventurous trip to 
Marib, bringing back over 50 texts (1843). On 
this b.asia zE. Rodiger, W. Gesenius, and E. 
Osiander deciphered the alphabet and laid the 
foundation of all future study. J. HaUvy’s 
journey to Negr.an in 1869 as a Jew from Jeru- 
salem was made at great personal risk ; indeed, 
his safety lay chiefly in the contempt which an 
Arab felt for killing a Jew. He gathered copies 

1 Tnhba' never occurs ns a title and is usuallj’ part of a com* 
pound name. 


of nearly GOO inscriptions, and, though much of 
his work has been superseded, yet it made an 
epoch in the study of tlie Yemen. S. Langer gave 
his life in the search {1SS2). E. Glaser’s journeys 
from that year on liave provided the originals or 
facsimiles of 2000 texts, though most are still 
unpublished. Hisservices were great ; theysliould 
have been greater. Since then activity has been 
limited to the interpretation of texts already 
known. 

z. Language.— The inscriptions are in a S. Semitic Ian* 
guage and arc written with an alphabet of 20 letters— the 28 of 
Arabic plxiv the samech of N. Semitic. The alphabet is closely 
related to the Phosmeian. Some letters are very like; jjyp 
and fi ; others are turned round or even upside dowm : V and V 
while others are slightly altered : nJS and D. ^Vhich is the 
more original^ has not been decided. An attempt has been 
made I to derive this alphabet from the Greek. It would be 
almost conclusive, were not time and sp.'ice against it. 3 and ~\ 
are snore like the Aramaic forms. Of the letters not found in 

Phmnician is formed from k and i? from The old 
Ethiopic alphabet difTers very slightly from the S. Arabian ; 
some letters are clearly younger forms, while others are 
possibly older. So it appe.ars that both descended from a 
common ancestor. The wTiting usually runs from right to left, 
but in some inscriptions, which from internal evidence and by 
analogy seem to oe the oldest, it is boustrophedon. The 
oldest forms of O and t? occur in boustrophedon inscriptions. 
Onb’one boustrophedon, Fr. Ivi., is late and it is boustrophedon 
only for convenience’ sake; it is in very long lines on a wall. 
Some development c.nn be traced in the script; the older 
forms of D and K? are angular, and i is either an obtuse angle 
or the arc of a circle. Later forms become curved and more 
complex. These changes have nothing to do with the elegancies 
of form shown by the most artistic monuments. 


1 PSD A xxix. [1007] 123. 
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The inscriptions nre mostly on stone, usually enfrraved, 
sometimes in relief and sometimes in hollow-relief. One is 
ijointed— an evident sicen of haste. Many bronze tablets have 
been found with writing in relief, and all sorts of things— 
altars, censers, and statues— bear legends. 

The language is closelj' akin to Arabic, especially in gram- 
mar, though the vocabulary has much in common with Ethi- 
opic. As no vowels are expressed— in common with all early 
Semitic alphabets— no exact knowledge of the structure of the 
language Is possible. Vowel letters are used, very sparingly 
in the middle of words and more freely at the end. Corre- 
sponding tonunation in Arabic, a final m serves as the inde- 
finite article, and the definite is expressed by a final n. Broken 
plurals are usual, and two construct states can depend on one 
^veming noun. The construct depending on a sentence is 
very common. 

There ore at least two clearly defined dialects. Minsan is 
much less regular in its writing, n is often used to mark the 
presence of a short vowel, and it is in'^erted between a noun 
and its suffix. - The root consonant of the third personal pro- 
noun and the prefix of the causative stem are t. There are 
many differences in vocabutary.i In Sabaan n is the root of 
the third personal pronoun and is the prefix of the causal 
stem. There are s^mtactical peculiarities. When several 
perfecte come together and the first is 3rd per. sing, masc., the 
others take n os a suHix.' The perfect with I prefixed forms 
the optative, and the 3rd sing, imperf. always ends in n, except 
where it forms part of a proper name. nS» stands in Mintcan 
and old Sab^an, but in later Sabsean nhf\ as In Arabic. In 
Hadramaut the word becomes according to a general rule .2 

ilintean inscriptions come from the Jauf, the centre of the 
kingdom of Ma'in (the pronunciation is derived from Arabic), 
from the towns of Kama (which seems to have borne also the 
name of the kingdonOi from Barakish, or Yathil, from Kamina, 
and also from el-Ula on the Hedjjlz railway. In this dialect or 
a near relative of It are the monuments of Katahan (really 
Qatabdn), who at one time held the coast north of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and one from Hadramaut. The Sabxan come largely, 
though not exclusively, from SirwSh and Marib, east of Sana, 
though many come from Koshq In Minccan territory and they 
have been found in Hadramaut. Sketch maps of the district 
are idven in HommeVs Chratomathie, Ptolemy is mistaken in 
patting Eatabiin east of Hadramaut. 

3. History, — Some have found the earliest 
reference to the Yemen in Magan of the old 
Babylonian monuments, identifying it witli pe of 
the Minman inscriptions. Magan lias been local- 
ized in so many places that tliis reference is doubt- 
ful.’ In the OT various names occur — k 3 c>, nionsn, 
."Bin,* as being closely connected, usd may be best 
explained ns a doublet of natf, being a fairly exact 
reproduction of the foreign name, whereas in Karf 
the sibilant has undergone the usual change. It 
is verj' doubtful if tlie Minieans are mentioned in 
the OT, and so far they liave not been found in 
the Assyrian texts, though Asslmrbanipal (c. 645) 
conquered Abyateb,’ king of the Arabs. Aliyateli 
is probably pi'ON, a name tliat occurs on Minman 
though not on S.ahiean monuments. In 733 
Tiglath Pileser ni. refers to Taima Saba and 
Khaifa. In 715 Sargon® names Samsi, queen of 
Alibi, and Itamara the Sahoean.’ So it is assumed 
that the people were then living in N. Arabia, 
perhaps as nomads, and tliat later tliey migrated 
southwards. Be tliat as it may, the Miureans 
and Saboeans of history were settled in the Yemen, 
This district was important because it was on the 
trade route from India and the East. Its kings 
owed their wealth to the customs whicli they 
levied perhaps more than to the products of their 
ovm land. 

The names of about 30 kings of Ma'in are found 
on the monuments, hut, though the order of their 
reigns has been to some extent fixed, yet there are 
no data to settle the time limits of the kingdom. A 
san of a king of Ma'in was king of Hadramaut, and 
Bttl. 193 points to close intercourse between the 
two countries. Their relations with Saba were not 
always liarmonious. More is known of their 

’ J. H. Slordtmann, Btitrant zu min&ischen Epiffraphik^ 
Wfimar, lS!i7. 

’ For further details ol the dialect of Hadramaut see ZDMG 
xaitvii. 393 . 

’ ic "*■ ’iicp. Hist, of Sumer and A H'ud, I.ondon, 1910, p. 241. 

* The names respectively of a people, a land, and a town. 

“ Rassam prism. 6 Annals, 11. 97-99. 

• Itamara is obviously IDuyfi’ of the Sahaoan inscriptions. 

von. x.— 56 


activitj'. They were a peaceful folk and their 
business enterprise was wide-spread. At el-Ula in 
N. Arabia was a big Minrean settlement on the 
caravan route to Gaza, and it lias left inscriptions 
extending over a long period. A sarcopliagus was 
found in Egypt with tlie epitaph of an Arabian 
agent in the incense traffic, and in the island of 
Delos an altar dedicated to Wadd. Controversy 
still rages over the date of this kingdom. Was it 
earlier than or contemporary’ witii tlie Sabiean! 
Epigraphic considerations suggest that it was at 
lea.st no earlier. Strabo’s authority is quite 
familiar with the Mimeans and regards them as 
one of the nations of the Yemen. On the other 
side it is argued that for several hundred years 
tliey held a commanding position in N. Arabia, 
and yet they are never mentioned— at least by 
name — in Assyrian records. Therefore tlieir power 
must have come to an end before the arm of 
Assyria reached so far. But it has been mentioned 
above tliat Asshurbanipal probably came in con- 
tact witli tliem. Possibly’ Itamara was the Sabiean 
official of a Mincean king. Saba is occasionally 
mentioned in Mimean inscriptions, but Ma'in 
never in the Sabsan ; therefore Ma'in was finished 
as a kingdom. In v’iew of the fragmentary char- 
acter of the records and their predominantly 
religious contents, the argument from silence is 
risky. The attempt to put Ma'in before Saba — 
beginning 1400 B.C. or earlier — may be due to the 
legendary wealth of Arabia Felix ; the existence 
of tw’o States side by side does not agree with the 
tales of the land of gold and incense. 

The history of Saba is clearer ; about 50 rulers 
are known, who fall into tliree classes: (1) 16 are 
called mukarrib (vocalization uncertain) and are 
oWiously’ the earliest ; the title means ‘ priest ' and 
is parallel to the title misiuad borne by some kings 
of ^Ia'in ; (2) 17 kings of Saba followed, and then 
(3) 26 kings of Saba and Raidan [dhu Jiaidan). 
Perhaps tlie mvhirribs were vassals of Ma'in. 
They dwelt in Sirvvah, their family fortress ; when 
they took the title of king, they shifted their 
residence to Marib, tlie town famed in Arab story 
for its great dam, the ruin of which coincided with 
the fall of the kingdom. We do not know when 
Saba rose to power; it may have been c. 800 B.C. 
Some of the later monuments are dated according 
to nil era of their own. One from Hisn-el-Gliurah 
refers to events that are known from other sources 
to liave happened A.D. 525. That puts the first 
year of the Saba’an era in 115 or 114 B.C. It is 
only a guess, though plausible, that this is the 
year of the uplieaval m the state w’hen the new 
title, ‘king of Saba and Raidan,’ appears. The 
period that ended about this time was that of 
Saba's glory. To it we owe the references in the 
prophets to the omnipresent activity of Sabrean 
merchants. 'Then the legend of Sabman wealth 
arose, and the Queen of Sheba— a gross anachron- 
ism — reflects popular ideas on the remote country. 
Contemporary with Saba were kings of Hadramaut. 
One inscription reads:’ ‘lisharh Yahdib and his 
brother Ya'zil Bayyin the two kings of Saba and 
Raidan, sons of Fara' king of Saba,’ which suggests 
that the change of government coiTesponding to 
the change of title was peaceable and due solely 
to internal causes, possibly the need of being 
nearer the sea, the new trade route. Raidan is the 
Arabic Zafar, near Yerim. Or, if lisharh is the 
IKaapis of Strabo, the change may be a result of 
Gallus’s expedition. About this time Aden was 
destroyed, and Mauza, on the Red Sea, took its 
place for a time. Some think that this change was 
caused or accompanied by the rise of the race of 

1 CIS 334 : ' Sha'r Autar king of Saba and Raidan son ol 
Alban Nahlan king of Saba.’ Probably this was a customary 
abbreviation of the second title. 
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Himynr. Others put the rise of Himyar in tlie 
let century A.D. Tlie nuthor of the PcryifiM 
STaris Erythrcei (c. A.D. 77) calls Saphnr the 
capital of Kharihael, king of the Homcrites and 
SaWites. Honieritcs corresponds to Himyar of the 
inscriptions, Hamer of tlie Etliiopiana. Himynr 
is occasionally mentioned on the older monuments. 
The name was taken by the Arabs to cover the 
■whole country and history, because it was the 
nearest and best known to them. In 27 n.c. fell 
the faiuous e.vpedition of AJlius Gallus, the only 
time when Romo tried to conquer the Yemen. 
He reached Nejran and the Jnuf, destroyed Nesca 
(Nashq), but failed to reach Marib. Vet Saba’s 
greatest glory was past. 'VVlmt Alexander had 
tried to do the Ptolemvs aecomplished. They 
opened the sea route to India; so Sab.a, deprived 
of its customs duties, fell slowly into decay. 
Arab stoiy has condensed the work of years — per- 
haps of centuries — into one event, the fall of the 
dam of Marib, thoimh this was as much the result 
as the cause of the disappearance of Saba. 

Hero nifty he mentioned two other names known to tlie 
classics ; the Gebanitss and the Kattabani. Katab.\n was the 
name of a clan which held id|:h rank under both iliniran and 
Sabxan klnps. They then became independent; n mt/lrorriff 
Is mentione<I, and one king: apparently became overlortl of 
5Ia*In. Their capital was Thumna. Eratosthenes knew thetn 
but In Pliny's time they bad disapneared. Probably they wore 
Sab.Tian by race. Gab'nn was a clan which stood hijjh in the 
favour of the Mlnaian kinps. According to Pliny, they ownwl 
some of the incense-bearin;; districts and in later times held 
the lands of Kntab^n, ruling as kings In Thumna and Okelis 
(near Shaikh Saad)> They used the ^linxan dialect on their 
monuments. 

The Aby.ssininns now pluy n part in the Iii.sfoir 
of S. Arabia. Glaser believes that they dwelt 
originally east of Hadramaut and migrated in 
bistorie times to Africa, wiicnee they returned to 
attack the Himyarites. On the autliority of un- 
published to.xts he says that there was in la IJ.C. 
an alliance of Saba and Hab-asliat (Abyssinians) 
against Him^-ar and Hadramaut, Tliere are dilli- 
cnltics in tins view ; perliaiis the Halasliat are the 
Ab.osoni of the classics. The last known king of 
Saba and Raidan was alive in A.D. 2S1. Tlicn 
came foreign domination, for on tlio Axum monu- 
ments (middle of 4tli cent,) the Abyssinian claims 
to be, according to the Greek to.xt, king of the 
Axuniites, Homerites, Raidan, Ethiopians, Sa- 
bmans, and Sile (Salliin?), and, in the Gecz text, 
kingof Axum, Hamer, Raidan, Saba, and Salliiii(!). 
Tlien in 378 native rulers, of wliom nine are known, 
again appear with tlie title, ' king of Saba, Raid.an, 
Hadramaut, and Yemenat.’ Arabia lias now sunk 
to be a pawn in the game between Rome and Persia, 
and Rome works tliroiigli Abyssinia. Religious 
strife has been added to other causes of unrest. 
After the destniction of Jenisalem Jews migrated 
to the Yemen and attained considerable influence. 
One inscription has been found referring to ‘the 
Slerciful One, God of Israel and Lord of tlio Jews.’ 
Christianity was Introduced — according to one 
account, .about 350, accoi-ding to another, about 
500 ; but it was ill receivetl, for it was the faith of 
the national enemies, the Aby.ssinmns. p'rom this 
time onwards the Byzantine historians are yaluablc. 
The tale is tangled, but the sequence of events 
seems to be that in 523 the Abyssinians attacked 
the Yemen and dethroned Dim Ifiiwas, the Him- 
yarite king, who took refuge in the mountains. 
In his hatred to Christianity he is said to havo 
massacred his Christian subjects in Kegran (prob- 
ably the story is Iiighlj' coloured in the martyr- 
niogy), and ln_625 he was defeated a second time 
and slain. Esinnihmns (Summfa') was installed as 
regent, though in 531 Abralia, an Abyssinian 
officer, overthrew him ; and, after playing with 
the idea of independence, he remained faithful to 
his overlord in Africa. An inscription bearing his 


name and the date 643 tells of his turbulent sub- 
jects and of a breach of tlio dam at Marib.* This 
inscription is unique because it invokes Rahman 
the Alercifiil One and His Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit instead of the national gods. In 575 the 
Persians were called in, and S. Arabia was more 
or less a Persian province till tlie coming of Isl&m. 

4 . Religion. — As mo.st of the monuments are 
votive inscriptions, the names' of many gods are 
known. 'J'liey fall into two classes, and each 
people bad its own favourites. The Alinteans 
lioiioiired Wadd, 'Atlitar, Nikrab, and in a lower 
degree Simms. According to Glaser, KatabRn 
worshipped 'Amm, 'Athtar, Anbai, and Shams; 
Hadramaut served "Athtar, Sin, Klial, and Shams ; 
and Saba recognized 'Athtar, Haiibas, Almaquli, 
and Shams. Haiibas — the drier — is said to be tlie 
moon ns the c.aiise of ebb-tide. AVImt Almaquli 
was is doubtful. He was a specially Sabxan deity. 
Ilnmdrini says he was Venus; anil a summary of 
the theories about liim_ is given in CIS ii. His 
name occurs alone and in connexion with ‘Athtar 
ami Haiibas. He may be a form of one of these 
gods. There is nothing ng.ainst this, for 'Athtar is 
often named twice in one invoc.ation. He is also 
mentioned ns Almaquli of Hirran. At present 
judgment must be suspended. Some of these 
dcitic-s arc clearly celestial — Sin and Shams; and 
'Athtar, tliough masculine, is one with Ishtar 
(Venus). Arab authors tell of the star-worship of 
their forefntlicrs. 'Amm is s.aid to he the moon. 
AVhilo tlic.se are tlie cliief gods, there are other 
forms of them : 'Atht.ar Sharqnn, tlie eastern or 
rising, and 'Athtar Dim Q.abd, a title for wliich 
the iiienning 'setting' li.as been suggested, but has 
found no favour. Tliere are also thirteen dillercnt 
forms of 'Athtar in which the god is qualified by 
some place name like the Btinlim of tlio OT. In 
the same way Simms, which is feminine, appears 
in nmny forms ; she is Dlint N.asliq, Dhat Ba'dan, 
Dlmt yimai, etc. Kiknaji is assumed to bo the 
god of hate and war— the counterpart of AVadd, 
the god of friendship— and his name is associated 
with the Arabic kariha.^ One dedication may be 
quoted : 

'To 'Athtar Shftrqftn and 'Athtar Dhu QalxJ and Wadd and 
Klkmti the cods of >Ift5n and Yalhtl and all the gods of their 
landft and triljcs and all the goda ot eea and land and cast and 
west and the kings ot Main.' 

In the other class is Talab, the rad of the clan 
Riyam, whose temple, Tur'at, on Jit. Itwn, was a 
place of pilgriiimgc. Ho seems never to have 
reached full ditino rank, but to have been the 
patron of his worshippers. Possibly lie is a de- 
velopment of tree-worship, ns Hngr may be of a 
stone-cult. In the same way the tribe of Hamdan 
was specially devoted to Shams and Amir to Dim 
Saniawi, who may be the lord of heaven and who 
avas worshipped in Ilaram. His name does not 
occur in Jliiircan texts. Tliere are many other 
gods, but they are only names. In addition to 
AA'add, who is sometimes descrilied as Shabran, 
Arabic tradition tells of 'Uzza, Yaglmtli, and Kasr, 
which also occur on the monuments, the last also 
in the form N-s-av-r. The modem jinn finds its 
jirototype in the spirits of avells and avaterconrses, 
m-n-ffh. It is not clear aa-liether ave should speak 
of a S. Arabian pantheon. Shams does appear as 
Unim'athtar, and there is an inscription avhicli 
niaa' mean that Sin is the son of "Athtar; bat, 
nnnrt from these tavo indications, the gods stand 
alone. 

Proper names are instructive ; many contain 
dia-ino names. The general Semitic 11 is most 
common, though 'Athtar, AA'’ndd, and others occur. 

1 Another inscription of 449 tells of a breach of the dam and 
its repair (Glaser, Zvti Jmchriften fiber den Damtnbrtrch ton 
ilarib, p. T f.). 

* The change of guttural can be paralleled. 
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Various tcnns of rclalionsliip iippcnr: Ab, Dad, 
and Akli. Those names that contain Wadd.'Amm, 
Khftl, might bo so explained, but probably the 
polls are meant. Then in place of the divine name 
an abstract appears — righteonsncaa, protection, 
f.alvation, or fear. In place of a pod or his (jnality 
there often stands the name — Sumnh-'ali, ‘the 
name is exalted.’ I'rom such names we learn that 
cod or some pod is oxaltcil, is lord, or is iviso ; tluil 
lie blespc.s, commands, or s.aves men who are in 
some sort his kin. InS. Arabian isthc common 
noun meaning ‘god’; it occurs very seldom in 
proper names. is very common in proper names ; 
it apjtears once or twice as n proper noun and some- 
times as a common noun. I’lie popular favourite, 
Ahnarinh, never forms p.arl of a proper name. So 
it appears that II went out of fashion a.s an object 
of worship, thoiigli habit remembered him in names. 
In Gn 10-^ -Vlmodad is a son of .Joktan. 

'Atlitar Slmrqan was the guardian of temples 
and tombs; to him men pray that sacrilegious 
hands may not he laid on their olVerin'gs, though 
they make no gift.s to him. In tlie list.s of pods 
who arc invokeil the names of men (capcctally 
kings) are often inserted, and tliero are many 
references to the day of Is.K. This day can hardly 
be anything but a memorial fe.nst, and the-se fnets 
point to some sort of apotheosis or ancestor- worship. 
The ‘month of fathers' jioints to tho same con- 
elusion. 

The antelope was s-acred to 'Atht.ar, and the 
hull's hc.ad was the syml.ol of tho crescent moon. 
It apiMMirs in all manner of forms, from realistic 
representations of the animal to a conventional 
object where only the horns arc recognizable. 
Other symbols that may have a religious meaning 
are the'sphinx and the date-palm in irnit. This is 
often pictured natumlly, but sometimes the stem 
is a truncated cone recalling the pyramid that 
stands between the boms on tlie bull's bead 
or that — in conventional designs— suiiporta the 
horns. 

dVorohip took place in temples that had names 
of their owm. The god took a UUe from his temple; 
-■Mm.squh is lord of .Vwwaiii. That outside Mnrib 
was nn open space .“haped like an cllij)‘>c surrounded 
by a wall. Various oliclisks formed p.art of the 
equipment. It is not clear if there wn.o any system 
of orientation.’ I’crhaps the native rook in the 
middle was the centre of worship. In other places 
there was an avcmio of olxilisks before the gate. 
Apart from mu);arrih and mimytd, several words 
denote ‘priest’; tho commonest is r-sh-io. It is 
usually determined by the name of a god or temple. 
In one place tho chief of a tribe is also its priest, 
and sometimes tho ejionym also was. There arc 
juany inscriptions in which a man devotes himself, 
his children, his servants, nnd goods to some pod ; 
perhaps this hajipcncd when he wa-s made priest. 
These men may be the ‘ peo]de of ’Athtar,’ the 
‘servants of \Vadd,’ who are often mentioned. 
The word zh-ic- is usually joinwl with W add ; the 
root means ‘to Iielp.’ In cl-Ula occur the title 
f-ic- and its feminine. Arabic siiggcst-s that these 
persons correspond to the N. Semitic j'rfcj/ifm, 
■"hue tlie name recalls tlie Hebrew nb. Nothing 
certain can he said about tlie functions of the 
priests. AnoUier form of dedication is tliat in 
■"’hicli a man dcdic.atcs some otlicr person to tho 
service of a god ; tiicse may be g'dishim. 

The ideas of sacrifiue and altar are expressed by 
the common Semitic root dhabaha, ‘ to cut the 
throat.’ Oxen nnd sliccp were olVered, sometimes 
m large numbers ; and incense pltw'ed a great part 
m the worship. Tliis is endent from the number 
of altars of incense that have been found nnd the 
Jl^tlescriptton In Nielsen, Die aitardbUche Kondrrbjion, p. 


various names in nsc for them. A special priest 
.seems to have been in charge of tho incense.’ It 
was common to consecrate ligiircs of men and 
aninuds in gratitude for favours received or to 
secure desired benefits. Tlic.se may be tlie bronze 
figures of animals, four or five inches high, that 
have been discovered. Notiiiiig is heard of iiiinges 
of the gods. Pilgrimage has already been men- 
tioned in connexion with Ta'lab. There was a 
month of pilgrimage, apparently in tho autumn, 
ihcir idca-s on ceremonial purity were similar to 
those of other Semitic ncoples ; but the Miiimnn 
texts dealing with ritual are obscure and still un- 
published. Tithes arc often mentioned, and per- 
haps firstfniits, though the word usually has a 
more general sense. 

^5. Civilization. — The wealth nnd luxury of tho 
Yemen were jirovcrbinl among the Greeks nnd 
Homans, and their talcs had a solid foundation. 
Tho monuments show the stools, chairs, and 
couches of which they speak, mid tell of gold 
(gilded 1) statues. The buildings and inscriptions 
lliat cover the country tell of its wealth, nnd show 
that tlio people were skilled ma.»on3. They must 
have been capable engineers to build the dam at 
Mnrib nnd the tanks at Aden. As sculptors they 
were not so advanced ; for the finest lettering 
ncconipanies crude carving. The bas-reliefs are 
lively nnd show observation, hut the execution is 
roticli nnd clumsy. The3' succccrled better in 
sculpture in the round,* hut there is always the 
suspicion tliat such figures may bo of foreign origin ; 
indeed, the Periplus speaks of nn import of statuary 
from Egypt. A pair of eyes— that degenerate into 
circles— on a tomb.stono hetraj-s Egyptian influence. 
Their work in metal was of a muck higher level ; 
much of it deserves to ho called lifelike. In art 
they inclined to realism in a way that would not 
be tolerated now. They were probably fine potters, 
to judge by a tcrra-eolta rliyton ending in a 
goat’s head (though thus may be imported from 
(i recce). 

Tho coins are usually poor imitations of Atheni.sn 
models, yet the standard is Babylonian. The 
oldest show tho head of tho goddeas nnd the owl 
on the amphora. Later comes a malo_ head, prob- 
ably of a king, with long enris and a diadem, while 
the owl keeps it.s place on the reverse. Nc.vt the 
head has short hair and n wreath with fillets in 
imitation of the Homan emperors, while the 
reverse is nnclmnged. Tho expedition of Gnllus 
may have had something to do with this change. 
Many coins bc.ar the letter N, possibly a mint 
mark— Nejrnn? Various inscriptions and mono- 
grams occur. To these remarks there is one 
exception— an Attic tctradrnchm with the head of 
Hercules and the lion’s skin nnd, reverse, a seated 
figure with tho lower limbs draped ; the right hand 
holds a flower, and the hair hangs in curls, while 
the face is shaven ; the name is t'fi'as, nnd « stands 
in the field. The type which served as model 
came into use about 2Q0 B.C. Tho he-sd of the god 
is hardly distinguishable from Greek work nnd 
displays the skill nnd imitative power of tho 
metal-workers. 'Bright Hayyili coins’ aro 
named, hut not identified ; also a seta'. In late 
Hebrew the scld equalled four denarii. 

The year was solar, nnd in early times each was 
named after an eponym, though this custom 
dropped with the introduction of the Sab.Tnn er.a. 
The names of at least twelve months are known, 
but none agree with those of Arab tradition, so 
some may be dnplicates. Their order is unknown. 
Some are derived from the slUsons, while others 
are religious, as the months ‘of pilgrimage^ and 
*of fathers.’ The year seems to liave_ begun m the 
spring. Tlicre ate interesting theories about the 
j 0 ,, so, 5 JASB ik [1846] pk T. 
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calendar, bnt they are still too problematical to be 
mentioned here. 

Strabo’ says that the Jlinreans practised poly- 
andry. This is borne out by the monuments if, as 
is probable, the same names in a group refer to 
the same persons. Elsewhere three men have a 
son in common. It is quite common to End father 
and son associated as kings of one state ; this 
probably meant the recognition of the son as heir 
apparent. Two brothers are also found sharing 
the title. Governors (farKr) are named, as the 
governor of Mu§ri,* and the chiefs of the tribes 
were important people. The government was 
clearly feudal, and the line between vassalage and 
independence was not always sharp. The kings 
of Sama' were vassals of Saba. In Abraha’s 
inscription the loyal chiefs receive honorary men- 
tion as kings. Women appear, sometimes in 
pairs, as chiefs. Jlost of the kings have some 
distinctive epithet— ‘glorions,’ ‘exalted,’ ‘saviour’ 
— as part of their names. 

Works of irrigation are often mentioned, bnt 
the accounts are usually unintelligible. Palms 
and vinej’ards played a great part in the economic 
life. The word for ‘vineyard,’ while it means 
‘ grape ’ in classical Arabic, means ‘ vineyard ’ in 
the Yemen dialect. For details as to trade we 
must rely on classical authors. Pliny tells of the 
cultivation of mj-rrh and describes the collection 
of incense ; it grew in one place only in the Y’emen 
and on the coast of Africa opposite. There were 
only 3000 families who bad the right to gather 
the gum, and they were held in religious awe. 
Daring the harvest they had to separate themselves 
from women and funerals, and by these religions 
precautions they improved the crops. There are 
several S. Arabian names for these aromatic gums, 
but some still wait identification. The incense 
was taken to Sabota (Shabwat in Hadramant), 
where the priests took a tithe of it for the god. 
Then only could it be put on the market. It had 
to be carried through the land of tlie Gebanitse, 
who took their toll. It is suggested that Gab’an 
comes from the root meaning ‘ to collect.’ 

The ancient inhabitants of S. Arabia borrowed 
on every hand, yet they were not slavish imitators. 
The name Arabia Felix seems to have been better 
merited than such titles generally are. 

Liteiuture. — S trabo, Ptolemy, Pliny (Perip/ur Jfaris Sry- 
ihrai), Pfocopins (d^ £eUo Pfrsieo), Cosmas Indjcoplenstes, 
Malaias, Theopbasej, Mas'udi, TabaH, Hamdanl, IkCl, 
A. von Kremer, SudarabiseTie Sage, Leipzig', 1SG6 ; O. Weber, 
Arabien xor dem Ulam {=Der aUe Orient, ill. i.), do. 1901, 
Fonehungsreisen im Siid-Arabien (=:Der alte Orient, vur. ir.), 
do. 1907 ; R, A. Nicholson, A Literary Hist, of the Arabs, 
London, 1907; CIS iv. ; F, Honunel, AMfsdtze «nd Abhan^ 
lungen arahxstisek-semUolog.Ir^aUs, Munich, 1892, Sddarahis^ 
CArtfrio77wilAi«,do.l693(with full bibliography of theearlierlitcni' 
ture) ; artt In AD3!G, JA, ZA, PSD A , and OLZ ; J. H. 

Mordtmann and D. H. Miiller. Sabdische Deiikmaler (= 
DWA fr xxxiii.), Vienna, IS^ ; D. H. Muller, Epigraph, Denk- 
mdler aus Arabien (=DfrAW jccxvii.), do, 1859, Epigraph. 
LenkmaUr avs Abessinien (sDWAfT xliii.), do. 1S34, Sud- 
arabUehe Alterthumer im kumthistorisehen Bo/museum ru 
yvien. do. 1S99 ; J. H. Mordtmann, HimjaT^che Jnsehriflen 
und AUerlhiiiner in den koniglieken Museen zu Berlin, Berlin, 
1^3; M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fur semit. Epigraphik,2\ols., 
Giessen, 1001-12 ; E. Glaser, Skizze der Geseh. imd Geo'jraphie 
Arnbiens, ii. (all published), Berlin, 1S90, Die Abessint^ in 
Arabien und Afrika, Munich, 1895, Zwei Insehriften uber den 
Dammbrueh ron ilarib, Berlin, 1897; O. Weber, Studien zur 
sudarahuch^Altertumskunde, 3 vols., do. 1901-CS; D. Nielsen, 
Die altarabUehe Mondreligion, Strassburg, 1904, Ifeue kata- 
banitehe Insehriften, Berlin, 1907, Der sa^ische GoU Ilmukah, 
do, 1910; M. Hartmann, Die arabUehe Fra^e, Leipzig, 1903; 
H. Winckler, AUorieTitalisehe Forsehungen, i.-Hi., do. 1893- 
1900; B. V. Head, Eumismatie Chronicle, new ser., 

[ISTSJ, XX. tlSSOJ ; G. Schlumberg^er, Le Tr^sor de San’a, Paris, 

A. S. Trittok. 

SABAOTH (Babylonian). — i. The Babylonian 
sabu. — ^The word ‘Sabaoth’ has not yet been 
found in A^yro-Babylonian, though the noun 
formed from its root, sabu, occurs not infrequently 
’ “S3. 2 EaL 535, revised text. 


in both singular and plural. The meaning of faiu 
is ‘man,’ ‘soldier,’ and in the plural ‘army,’ ‘host,’ 
agreeing in some respects with the Hebrew cognate. 
The nearest approach to ‘lord of hosts’ would be 
bel sabS, but this has not yet been found. In many 
historical texts sabu is repkaced by its svnonym 
ummanu (plur. umnianali, expressed by the same 
ideograph, so that it is sometimes uncertain which 
word is intended). The Snmerian equivalent of 
sabu is erim. 

2 . Sar and its Semitic equivalent, — For the 
meaning ‘ hosts,’ the equivalent word seems to be 
fsiSSaiu (JxiSaSu, ‘to be strong,’ ‘numerous’), in 
Snmerian lar. In many cases, however, some 
sncli rendering as ‘ host,’ ‘ universe,’ would be pre- 
ferable, if, in translating, usam allows it. To all 
appearance the character iar, like that for Dtuki, 
the snn.god, was originally the picture of a circle. 
This implies that it was intended to express the 
circle of the earth or the horizon of heaven. Other 
synonymous signs lor Sar=lHSSattt are Su, composed 
of two wedges derived from a curve probably 
originally representing the vault of heaven, and 
kU, a cliaracter seemingly used on account of its 
pronunciation. AVith the determinative preG.x for 
‘god,’i« became one of the ideographs for Mero- 
dach, probably as god of the universe; KUSatu is 
also expressed by the double square or enclosure 
niyin. meaning a collection of things. 

3 . Sar in the Babylonian lists of gods. — But 
the usage of the inscription gives information of a 
more interesting nature, the most important being 
the evidence of the lists of gods and the Semitic 
legend of the creation. According to a list in 
Cuntiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xxiv. I, 
tlie earliest deities were the two Ana, male and 
female personifications of the heavens. These 
occur aftenvards as An-ki, ‘ heaven and earth,’ 
and after this as Uras and Nin.nras, the two Ana 
(Ann and Anatu) as deities of fruitfulness. Sixth 
in the list is An-sar-gal, ‘Ann,’ the heavens, as 
‘ the great host,’ whilst theseventh is An-ki-sar-ml, 
Anu and Anatu as deities of the 'great host” of 
earth. The eighth and ninth lines have the names 
Ansar and Kisar, which give anotlier combination 
of the root lar with a development of the idea, as 
these words apparently mean ‘ host of heaven ’ and 
‘ host of earth ’ — divine personifications who appear 
in the Semitic creation-story as having been pro- 
duced after Lahmu and Lahainu ; ’ but in this 
legend Anu, the god of the heavens, is represented 
as Ansar’s son. Later, in the same text, Ansar 
sends forth in turn Anu, fia, and Jlerodach, to 
fight Tiamat (Tiawath), the dragon of chaos. The 
next divine couple, in the list of gods, whose names 
contain theSnmerian equivalent of Sabaoth consists 
of En-sar and Nin-sar, the ‘ lord of the host’ and 
the ‘ lady of the host.’ This makes a total of six 
couples, the seventh being represented by the 
Snmero-Akkadian Dari and Dari, perhaps ‘ Age ’ 
and ‘ Eternity,’ the two non-concrete forms or 
counterparts of far, in which countless number is 
changed into illimitable time. Concerning the 
Babylonians we cannot speak with certaintr, but 
tlie Sumerians at least seem to have realized, at a 
very early date, bow multitudinous were the 
creatures produced and nourished by the earth, 
and they had evidently also formed the theory 
that the gods dwelling in the heavens (and this 
would include their dirine sen-ants and the angels) 
were at least equally so. As a confirmation of 
this, the British Jluseum tablet K.2I0O gives 
(rev. 3, 4) as a synonym of Bingir-galgalene, ' tlie 
great gods,’ the reduplicate word Sarlara, ‘ the 
very numerous,’ or (as the prefi.x for divinity 
shows that we should translate) ‘the divine 
host.’ 

1 See £g£iv. 1291. 
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4. Ann and his divine partners.— is’atiirallv it 

was tlic really ‘jpe.at ’ gods wlio cxen i!<i'il nife in 
heaven, wliere ail divim.' l)cin}r!t nlHived them. In 
apecment with this, the aretnmt of the attack of 
Ihc evil sjiirits nj>on the moon (tliis was (iujiposcsj 
to lie the canfc ot our s-atclIitoV eclipses) apeakH of 
Sin, .Saiiins, and Istar It.avitif,' been set to rule the 
vault (lilmuq] of lic.aveti, and 'with .Ann they 
tliarcd the cloininion of the host of heaven ’ (.Sum*. 
tiS ann, Sem. Wtof hero reptaeinR the 

fccniingty more correct Jfnr). Here, at;ain, Ann 
appears as the jtfHi of the Iieaven-ho-<t : hut it is to 
le noted that, when Mermiach Iweame kin;: of tlie 
pods, jx)a'cr over the Iiosl was conferred on liim, 
ami, ns stated in a well-known hymn to that ileit v,‘ 
‘tlielpipi of tlie host of hcavmi and e.artii ' (/^i/ri 
/i kill it Samf tl are said to watt npon liis 

comtnand. It was for ' tlic host of licaven and 
c.artli’ tlint tiie new moon alione (or'.nru oniiuii iim 
/aiat tl /rfiti iV/funi, * this en’seent amonp tltc host 
of heaven and carlii was created’ j in Sum. • tliis 
crescent of the lie.avcn-liosl [nndl llie cartli-liost,’ 
nn-J’.tr-f.i-l'ir). A deity namrsl Ki- tal appears in 
irjl ii. CO, line Sd, as patron of a city which is 
donhtful, hut whicli is jmssilily the Ilafdd of line 
SO. If tins means ‘ tlie rity of tlie host,’ it may he 
fupjiosed that tlie ‘liost of heaven' was worsliipped 
tlicrc. 

5. The jjod ASiur as the le.adcr of the Assyrian 
ho5t.~lt IS to he noted tliat, in liis alntrart of 
llahylonian cosmology, nitlionpli Damaseitm* pives 
tlie feminine prineljtle preemlin" Iva and Dankd as 
Ki&sarf, the ma*culinc eonipanion of llic same Is 
not, as would le> e.XfK'Cted from llie llaliyloni.aii, 
An«aros, hut Asv'tos (.teoupor). Now, a* the 
nntiicof tlie pod A^sur is most rommoulv written 
with the chamelcts An-far, llient is Imt little 
dould tliat tlie .-dfsj-rian name liad intluenrcd the 
nronuneintion, and changed it, even in Italiylonia. 
Whatever may have Iwcn tlie oripiiial rVil of 
Asfnr, therefore, the Aasyrians had applied the 
name of the ko<1 to tlie eotuisiund primp An-s,ar, 
and the llahylonian pod of tlie host (of lieaveti and 
earth) became the pod of tlie armies of AssjTia. 
He is represented, in the scul|ilni\'s of Assur-iia«ir- 
fipli (c. 8S0 C.C.), ns a divine fipnro within llie 
wingmi disk, ilyinp in llie air alKive tlit:_ army, 
and drawinp tile ixiw npainst the foe.’ \Vc have | 
here, apparently, an Assyrian parallel to tlic 1 


llclircw ‘Lord of Hosts, God of the nnnics of 
Israel. 

6. &nr = kis5atu in tlic titles of the kinps.— As a 
title of the kinpK of Assyria, Snr hiSSatit * kinp of 
tlie host' (of peojilo or 0/ imlions), is fairly common. 
Adnd-nimri i, (c. 13.30 }!.C.)l>ore it, ami It freerrisS to 
liiivo heen n.!so Adopted, more or less rc<:uliuly, by 
his successors. In liahylonia Man-islii-su (c. 2700 
It.C.) calls himself Itiffcii H.t, wliich, in its common 
arreplatioii, would he equivalent loiarHiSati ; hut 
tii may stand for Uic city of Kis, over wliich he 
ruled (thoupli it is dillicult to iiiiderstand, in siicli 
a cnrefnlly-enprnved text, how tlic dcteriniiiative 
siilfix could have liecii omitted). I’crli.aps tlie 
modesty of certain llahylonian kinps did not permit 
of their usinp tlie Jrtr wliicli accompanies divine 
names. Aiiionp llie later lialiyhminn rulers who 
used tile title ‘ kinp of tlic host’ (of men) were 
Nehiichnilierrar tlic Great and Cvnis. It is mainly 
the German A.ssyriolopist.s who have discussed tli’c 
meaiiinp of tlie jihrase inr /.uL’o/i. II. Wimklcv 
Ihotiplit that it indicated ‘ kiiip of a fixed dcruiite 
state,’ and was no mere title. C. 1’. Ticlo was of 
opinion tliat it indicated ‘ soiuelhitip like world- 
lordsliip.' Leojiold Messerschmidt BU"pcsted tliat 
.tor AiL'nli and ‘ kiiip of tlic four repions’ sipnify 
tlie l>os‘e5sion of two territories, and were not 
mere title.s. 1’. llommcl liohls similar views to 
tlie alsive. C. K. I.elimann-Haupt renders Snr 
i.-iU'iti (PC. mVi) as ‘ kinp of the totality of iiation.s.’ 
11. V. liilpreclit is of opinion tiiat the title was 
first ii.sctl liy the kinps of Kis, and was due to word- 
jday (sec ahove). 

To all appearance the As-syro-llahyloniaii idea of 
(he host 01 lieavcn wa.s tlmt it consisted of all the 
divinities whom they reparded ns liwellinp in and 
hem-nth the sky j and the stars and iicavenly 
IsidicH in RcncrnI, identified, as they were, witli 
llie pods, were includtsi tlicrcin. The iiost of the 
earth npp.arently included, in its widest scn.se, 
evi.-rythinp in tlie world whieii tlie pod liad created. 
In its narrowest sense, however, the latter stood 
either for nil mankind or for the nations under the 
Itahylnninn or Assyrian kings, wherever tliey had 
made their rule ctVectivc. 

W. Musa-Arnolt, A ConK^f Diet. cf the Anyr- 
inn Dfrlin, rtr., U'Ol.clTt, p. 4Wf. ; aI«o, for inethotfs 

of wrilih? r\j'rr«*ion\ cic., J. N. Straasmalcr, AMiaf-et- 
ieef,ff \'rr:ricKuits <lrr ottyritehen vnd (tkkaditeiirn \Vor(fr, 
etc.. 1^0, p, f. T. U. riKCHKS. 
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Primitive (Hutton tVKWsTKn), p. 8S5. 

Babylonian (T. G. riNCItt:s). p. KS9. 

Biblical.— Sec I'tprriVAlJ: ANU pASTS (Hebrew). 

SABBATH (Primitive). — i. Introductory. — 
Tlie term ‘sahUath,’ in ordinarj- n.sape, is npjdicd 
to a periodic rest-day, dedicated to a pod and 
devoted to tlie exercises of relipioii. As mcii tiic 
term refers partieiilarlv to llie .lewisli Shnhb~tth, 
and its succcs.«or llie (Jliristinn Die.'' Dominiai, or 
tlie Ixird's D.ay. 'The >Iiiliainmadan al jum'nh, 
‘the niceiinp'' (for worship), wliicli occurs on 
Friday, is derived from Cliristinn and .Icwisli 
practice, but on tlii.s day labour is .suspended only 
while sendees are heinp conducted at liie mosque. 
In Buddliist land.s tlie Uposnthn, whicli tisiially 
rails on the day of tlio new moon, on the dayof 
the full moon, and on tliu two dny.s whicli arc 
ciplitli from new and full moon, is marked by 
J^stinp and tlie cessation of .secular activities. 
The UposnDm in its origin among the Aryans of 
ancient India could have owed nothing to Jewish 

* wa; tv. M, 4T-tt. - Sec i:nt: iv. vs*. 

tt. Lftyard. .VincrcA nnii ifi Jtcmai'nr, t/inrton, 1910, It 
‘15, 0 / A’lncrM, Irt fcr., da 1819, pi. 13, etc. 
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Jewish (1. AnnAllASra), ji. 691. 

Muhammadan (G. MAltcoi.iouTH), p. 89.3. 

or Christian infiuence, and in itsdilfiision llirough- 
oiit S.H. Asia it apjicarsto Iiavo been unaffected by 
the inliuciiee of Islani. The question naturally 
arises liow far these sahhatlis of civilized ]ieopIcs 
find a parallel in savage and barbarian society nt 
tlie present time. 

The ohsorvanco of rc.st-days forms a fairly 
common custom in tlie lower culture, if exception 
lie made of tlie Australian, Melanesian, ami 
American areas. But Uic rest-day among so- 
called primitive peoples is a.s a rule not periodic in 
character, nor is it ncccs.saiily consecrated to a 
deity and employed for religious services. I'urthcr- 
liiore, it is usually marked by various regulations 
which can only he described ns superstitions. All 
public gatlierings may he dlscontimicd, tlie house 
or the village closed against strangers, lights 
c.xtiiiguislied, songs, dances, and loud noises for- 
bidden, and abstinence from food and sexual iiitcr- 
cotitso required. The day of rest tlien presents 
t itself ns a da}' of complete quiescence. 
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All these ije<ratiTe regulations find their clearest 
expression in the tabus vrhich have been studied, 
first among the natives of PolynesLa, then in some 
other parts of the aboriginal vrorld, and finally 
among peoples of archaic civilization. Tabu, 
indeed, is a wide-spread institution, and evidence 
for its existence steadilv accumulates with the 
progress of anthropolo^cal research,* A tabu 
may be defined as a ne^tive regulation or pro- 
hibition which is supported by supernatural sanc- 
tions, The penalty meted out to the taba-breaker 
is generally death or some physical ailment 
supposed to be infiicted by the offended spiiits, 
In time the punishment for the Wolation of a tabu 
may come to be regarded as an important duty of 
the tribal god, whose chief concern is the mainten- 
ance of the customary moral rules. 

Things or persons are tabued, primarily because 
they are considered mysterious, abnormal, danger- 
ous — because they are felt to be potent for weid or 
woe in the life of "man. Early psychology, refining 
these ideas and applying them to different classes 
of phenomena, produces the cognate notions of 
pollution and sanctity. The co^e is unclean ; 
the shedder of human blood is likewise unclean ; 
but the priest and king, who belong to a superior 
order of beings, are sacrosanct or holy. These 
characteristics are easily regarded as infections, as 
capable of transmission, not only by physical 
contact, but also by sight and mere proximity. 
Hence prudence dictates a variety of precautions ; 
the dangerous person or thing is removed to a 
safe distance, oris carefully isolated, oris subjected 
to a variety of insulating regulations. The entire 
community* is interested in such proceedings, and 
on certain occasions may itself be placed under a 
rigid quarantine, When this happens, a period of 
alistinence, merging into quiescency will be con- 
sidered the surest* means or avoiding spiritual 
dangers which thre«'iten each and every member of 
the TOdy politic. Moreover, when the impending 
danger is specifically attributed to the action of 
spirits or 0/ gods, tfie obser\*ance of the rest-day 
readily develops into a method of propitiating, anS 
even of honouring, the supernatural powers. The 
two conceptions of abstinence and propitiation are 
not, indeed, alwars sharply distinguishable in 
concrete cases, anJ with advancing culture they 
tend to become more and more closely conjoined. 

It is not improbable that some of the communal 
regulations ofeerred in connexion Avith primitive 
sabbaths have been modelled on the tabus obsen ed 
by single persons and household groups at such 
critical seasons as birth, puberty, marriage, and 
death. Comparative studies have indicate how 
numerous are the prohibitions which attach to these 
occasions, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
with the deepening sense of social solidarity, 
observances once confined to the individual only, or 
to his immediate connexions, would often pass 
over into rites performed by the community at 
large. However this may be, primitive sabbaths 
certainly present themselves as public ordinances 
which bear an obvious resemblance to the entire 
system of private tabus, 

2. Sabbaths at critical epochs. — A survey of 
many mile societies shows that any time of special 
significance, inaugurating a new era or marking 
the transition from one state to another, any time 
of storm and stress, any epoch when untoward 
events have occurred or are expected to occur, may 
be invented mth tabus designed to meet the 
emergency in the communal life and to ward ofi 
the threatened danger or disaster. Throughout 
Polynesia, in Indonesia, and in certain parts of 
S.E. Asia there exists, or nntil recently existed, an 
extensive body of communal rest-days, whose pur- 
1 See exL Taec. 


pose appears to have been entirely prophylactic and 
protective. In that part of the woild periods of 
abstinence and quiescence are imposed because of 
such unusual, and therefore critical, events as a 
conflagration, an epidemic sickness, or an earth- 
quake ; after a death ; at the changes of the moon ; 
at the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new year; during a time devoted to the banning 
of ghosts and demons ; and in connexion with such 
important undertakings as the commencement of a 
war, seed-plantingand harvest, and the c^ebration 
of a solemn relirious ceremony. The procedure in 
each case is much the same : the community sub- 
jects itself to a number of negative regulations, 
imposing idleness, fasting, and continence upon all 
its merabers- 

Tliese sabbaths at critical epochs formerly con- 
stituted a noteworthy feature of Polynesian life, 
especially in old Hawaii, where the institution of 
tabu perhaps reached its acme of development 
Their observance varied according as they were 
common or strict. When a common season pre- 
vailed, the men were required only to abstain from 
their usual duties and to attenS at the temple, 
where prayers were offered every momin*; and 
evening. During a period strictly tabued the 
regulations had a sterner character, and in con- 
sequence a general gloom and silence pervaded the 
whole district or island. Every fire and light vr&s 
extinguished ; canoes were not launched ; no 
person bathed ; and no one was to be seen out of 
doors, except those whose presence was required 
at the temple.* From another account we learn 
that any one found in a canoe on a tabu day 
incurred* the death penalty, and that a like fate 
was reserved for the man who indulged in carnal 
pleasures or onlv made a noise at such a time.* 

Communal taBus of the strict t^'pe that has been 
described were observed by the Hawaiian Islanders 
on a variety of occasions, particularly when a chief 
temple was* consecrated and when the New Year’s 
festival was celebrated. The Hawaiian religious 
system also included a remarkable approximation 
to the institution of a weekly sabbath. In every 
lunar month there were four tabu periods, dedicateS 
severally to the four great gods of the native 
pantheon. The first was that of Ku, from the 
third to the sixth night ; the second, that of Hua, 
at full moon, including the fourteenth and fifteenth 
nights; the third, that of Kaloa, on the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth nights ; and the fourth, 
that of Kane, on the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth nights. During these tabu periods a devout 
king generally remained in the temple, busr with 
prayer and sacrifice ; women were forbidden to 
enter canoes, and sexual intercourse was pro- 
hibited.* 

Seasons of communal abstinence and quiescence 
were enforced in the Society and Marquesas 
Islands in connexion with the bonito fishing, and 
in New Zealand at the time of planting of the 
kumara, or sweet potato.^ In the Tonra Islands, 
when the sacrifice of firstfruits occurred, all work 
was forbidden, and even any one’s appearance out 
of doors, unless for the purimse of the ceremony, 
was interdicted.® The natives of Samoa, who 
assessed a remarkably complex pant!>eon of 
divinities with animal and vegetable attributes, 

1 W. I31]s, JTarr. 0 / a Tcio" Oirovch Hctfcu, or Oichyhtgi 
London, 1S26, p. S66ff. 

* H. T, Cheever, The Island World cf the Pceif^f Glasgow, 
IS51, p. C3, 

3 W. D. Alexander, A Brief Eist, of fAe Hctrafuin Prcr-le, 
New York, p, 50C.; David ilalo, Eexraiten Antiovities, 
Honolnlu. 1903, p. 56, 

* J. A. iloerenhoct, Voycret oiir flet du ffrand o,'/cu, Paris, 
1SS7, i, 516C. ; J. Cowan, The Jlcoris cf .V«r Zealand, Christ* 
chnnA, N.Z., 1910, p. 116 ff. 

* W. Jlariner, AnAceenzrJ cf the Scftres cf the Tonya Iilandr, 
Boston, iS20, p. SSI G. 
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vere otliged to suspend ■work on certain occasions 
devoted to their -worship.' During December, 
when the god Ratu-mai-Mbulu was supposed to 
visit the Fiji Islands, a sabbatical period ensued. 

'Throughout that moon it is in&tt to beat the drum, t-o sound 
the conch'SfieH, to dance, to plant, to or to sing at sea.- 
... At the end of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
fhell: the people raise a ^eat shout, carrying the good news 
from tillage to village, and pleasure and toil are again free to 

aD/2 


The scanty records of aboriginal Polynesian 
society also contain some passing references to 
the observance of communal sabbaths on certain 
occasions when the social consciousness had been 
deeply moved by untoward and disastrous events. 

In the island ot Futuna ‘ they co so tar as to iapu Oie day — 
r.y., to interdict all work in order to please the gods, or to 
avert the hurricanes.’ 3 

In Hawaii a tabued period was declared during 
the sickness of a chief. In Samoa the death of a 
chief of high rank was followed bj- the suspension 
of all work in the settlement for a period of from 
ten to thirty days, until the funeral ceremonies 
were performed.® On the island of Yap, one of 
the Carolines, two aged wizards, before whom all 
important questions come for decision, have the 
power of laying tabus on an entire village. The 
periods of seclusion have been known to last for 
six months. The critical epochs, when sucli inter- 
dicts are imposed, occur at a time of drought, 
famine, or sickness, after the death of a chief or 
famous man, and before a fishing expedition. 

* In short, any grent public event is thus celebrated, and, in 
fact, there is always a tabu in (uil swing somewhere or other, 
to the great disgust ol the traders, who only see in these 
enforced holidays an excuse (or idling, drunkenness, nnd 
dehaucheri’.’s 

Seasons of communal abstinence are not found 
in Australia, and only faint indications of them 
exist within the Melanesian area. In New Guinea 
a few instances have been noted, all within the 
British possessions there. On the other hand, the 
Indonesian tribes of Borneo, including the Kayans, 
the Sea Da3'aks, and the Land Da-yaks, keep many 
sabbaths in connexion with agricultural operations 
and other critical occasions. The Bornean regula- 
tions disclose a fairly consistent effort to adjust 
the length of the communal tabu to the import- 
ance of the event w-hich it commemorates. Tims, 
honse-bnilding imposes a shorter season of absti- 
nence than does planting or sowing ; a single death 
m the village may require the cessation of activitj' 
by the- inhabitants for only one day ; but an 
epidemic sickness may necessitate a three days’ 
rest, as among the Sea Dayaks, or even an eight 
days’ rest, as among the Land Dayaks. The 
restrictions themselves appear to he substantially 
the same in all instances. 

The inhabitants * remain in their houses, in order to eat, 
dnnk, and sleep ; but their eating must be moderate and often 
consists of nothing but rice and salt. . . . People under inter- 
dict may not bathe, touch fire, or employ themselves about 
their ordinary occupations.* * 

To these prohibitions should be added that of 
sexual intercourse, a tabu specifically mentioned 
for one Bornean tribe,® and probably found among 
others. 

Communal sabbaths appear to be unlvno^^*n to 
the nomadic hunting tribes ^vhich occupy the 
interior parts of Borneo and probably represent an 
aboriginal population. The custom under con- 

J 0. Turner, Samoa, London, 18S4, pp. 29 f., 60. 

, ?• The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 114. 

S. P, Smith, in Joximal of the Polynesian SocUty, i. C1S92) 

Ml, niis, Polynesian Researches, new ed., London, 1S59, Iv, 
ss#. 
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’ Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far Fast, 
London, 1562, i. 1750. 

H. S. Douglas, in Sarateah Jluseum Journal, L [1911) 145fl- 


sideration must therefore he an Indonesian im- 
portation into Borneo — a conclusion which is 
strengthened by the fact that similar observances 
prevail among the Indonesian inhabitants of the 
Nicobars, Bali, Nias, the Mentawi Islands, 
Formosa, and the Philippine Archipelago. A 
typical instance is afforded by the inhabitants of 
the Pagi Islands, which form the southern exten- 
sion of the ^lentawi group. These people worship 
the evil spirits which manifest their power in 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, tornadoes, 
and floods. 'When confronted bj’ some real or 
imaginary danger, they shut themselves up in 
their villages and exclude all strangeis. During 
this period of separation from the world thej’ maj- 
neither give nor receive anything, thej- must 
refrain from eating certain articles of food, and 
they may not engage in trade.' Another authority 
points out that, ivhile all crises in the communal 
life of the natives are thus kept as periods of 
restriction, yet in some cases the rest-days have 
become joyous festivals and holidaj-s.® 

Assuming, with modem ethnographers, that the 
Indonesian peoples represent an admixture in 
various proportions of primitive Indian and S. 
Mongolian stocks, -ive need not he surprised to 
discover that in certain jmrts of S.E. Asia, and 
notably among the TihetofBnrman tribes of Assam 
and Burma, communal sabbaths form a character- 
istic feature of the native culture. The word 
ffcnna, which the Nagas of Manipur apply- to any- 
thing tabued or forbidden, also signifies the village 
rest-days imposed in connexion with the rice 
cultivation, after the occurrence of unusual pheno- 
mena, such as e.arthquakes, eclipses of the sun or 
moon, and the appearance of comets, the destruc- 
tion of a settlement by fire, and the outbreak of 
an epidemic sickness.® Indeed, as an early writer 
remarks, 

there U ‘ no end to the reasons on which a imni’e must or 
may be declared, and as it consists ol a general holiday when 
no work is done, this . . . Sabbath appears to be rather a 
popular institution.’' 

The genna custom seems to have attained its most 
complicated and grotesque development among the 
Nagas, but it is found among other peoples of 
Assam and may 'be traced in various parts of 


Burma. 

The close resemblances which exist between 
these sabbatical observances in S.E. Asia, Indo- 
nesia, and Polynesia lend probability to the hypo- 
thesis that we are here in the presence of an 
institution which has been gradually diffused from 
its Asiatic home over the Indian Archipelago and 
thence into the islands of the Pacific. But it -ivill 
not do to infer that the conceptions which in this 
part of the world have generated the tabued day 
are therefore local and confined. On the contrary, 
they underlie a wide range of social phenomena. 

Tliere are few superstitions -with a wider pre- 
valence among the lower races than that which 
requires the suspension of ordinary occupations 
after a death. The prohibition of work at this 
time usually forms only one of a number of 
regulations, which also impose partial or com]>lete 
abstinence from food and place a ban on load talk- 
ing, singing, nnd the wearing of ornaments and 
gay clothing. The explanation of the tabus must 
be sought partly in animistic conception.s : the 
survivors ought to avoid all considcnous activity, 
if they would not attract the unwelcome attentions 
of the ghost. But a more common belief is that in 
the pollution of death— a belief which lends to 

1 P. A. 51. Hinlopen and P. Severin, in Tt--*>-ebrifl roor 
Indisehe Taal-, Land-, en t'oltentunde , iii. [1S55J 

* A. ilanss. in ZE xxxvii. [1005] 15.5 ft. , 

3 T. C Hodson, * The Genna amongst the Tnbes of Assam, 

JAt xx.xs-i. 119061 92-103, The Faga Tribes of afanipur, 
London, 1911, pp. 164-1S6. i 

* J. Butler, in JASBe, new scr., xlr. ps<B] L S16. 
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many regulations as to the proper treatment of a 
corpse, of undertakers, of the dead man’s family 
and friends, and of mourners generally. The 
polluting power of death extends to everything in 
its presence ; hence the obvious conclusion that 
little or nothing should be done by the survivors, 
at any rate till after the funeral. These tabus are 
often confined to the familj- or to the relatives of 
the dead. Where, however, the sense of social 
solidarity is strong, the notion of abstinence at so 
critical a season may be extended to the entire 
community. 

An inquiry into the geographical diffusion of 
this superstition shows it to be not unknown in 
Polynesia, Micronesia, New Guinea, Borneo, and 
some other parts of the Oceanic area. It is dis- 
coverable in Assam, Burma, various parts of India, 
and Tibet. Africa from north to south offers many 
instances of communal tabus following a death and 
imposing abstinence from work. In the New- 
World the Eskimo tribes from Greenland to 
Bering Strait possess the custom in a marked 
degree. It is al.so found among some of the 
Asiatic Eskimo, thus strengthening the argument 
for the transmission of cultural elements be- 
tween N.W. America and N. E. Asia. Since these 
tabued days are observed in many cases by un- 
related peoples, who, as far as our knowledge 
reaches, have never been in cultural contact, it 
may be concluded that the beliefs underl3'ing the 
superstition have not been narrowly limited, but 
belong to the general stock of primitive ideas. 

3. Sabbatarian aspects of religious festivals. — 
The fact that most religious festivals are observed 
as holidays, when men give up secular occupations 
and devote themselves to joyful worship and relaxa- 
tion of all kinds, should not lead to the assumption 
that the remission of labour at such times has 
generallj- been dictated by practical and non- 
superstitious considerations. It has already been 
pointed out that, in some fairly rude communities, 
abstinence from work forms a part of the regular 

rocedure for facing a crisis and the spiritual 

angers supposed to characterize such an occasion. 
The rest is a measure of protection and propitiation, 
quite os much os the fasts, the sacrifices, and the 
prayers bj’ which it may be attended. Where 
ideas of this nature prevail, all labour is tabued. 

As we pass from savagery to barbarism and from 
animism to polytheism, the notion of tabu, at first 
vague and indeterminate, tends to differentiate 
into the twin concepts of impurity and holiness. 
To the primitive mind the sanctity which attaches 
to the priest or king, to such objects of special 
reverence as bull-roarers, idols, and altars, and 
also to certain places and shrines is sufficiently 
material to be transmissible and to be capable of 
infecting with its mj-sterious qualities whatever is 
done at a particular time. The notion of the trans- 
missibility of holiness may seem of itself to furnish 
a sufficient reason for abstaining from ordinary 
occupations on a sacred day. In practice, how- 
ever, this idea appears to mingle quite inextricably 
with the opposite though related conception that 
what is holy can be contaminated bj- contact with 
the secular and the profane. Furthermore, when 
holy days come to be definitely consecrated to 
deities, who at such times are believed to be 
present among their worshippers, it is easy to see 
how the belief arises that a god is pleased and 
flattered by the enforced idleness of his devotees. 
Abstinence from work then takes its place among 
other rites as a recognized way of expres-sing a 
pronerreverencefor the divinity; while, conversmy, 
to labour on his holy day implies a disrespectful 
attitude towards him. 

The consecration of a p.articular day to a divinity | 
is a common feature of polytheistic cults. Had we I 


definite information concerning the origin and 
development of the great deities of the higher 
religions, it would probably appear that in most 
instances their connexion with particular days is a 
secondary rather than a primary formation. In 
other words, a period dedicated to a god, and 
observed bj- his worshippers with abstinence from 
labour, may once have been a season of tabu for 
other and quite difi'erent reasons. Some pertinent 
instances of tabued days which developed into holj- 
days may be noted. Thus, in the comparatively 
well-developed religious system of the Hawaiians, 
the New Year’s festival was consecrated to the god 
Lono ; but the same festival in Fiji was not associ- 
ated with any particular divinitj-. The four tabued 
periods in the Hawaiian lunar month, which were 
dedicated to the great gods of the native pantheon, 
must be considered to have had no original con- 
nexion with any divinitj-, for among the Dayak 
tribes of Borneo there are numerous tabus attacli- 
I ing to the phases of the moon and imposing com- 
munal abstinence. The Bontoc Igorot, a non- 
Christian folk of N. Luzon, observe a sabbath 
which occurs, on an average, about every ten days 
during the j-ear. It is dedicated to Luinawig, the 
only god tlt-oughout the Bontoc culture area. Ex- 
amination of the evidence indicates that this 
sabbath in its earlier form w-as not a periodic but 
an occasional observance, called forth only bj- 
partieular emergencies in the communal life. The 
present form of the institution exhibits a tendency, 
doubtless directed by the Igorot priesthood, to 
calendarize seasons of tabu at definite and regular 
intervals. Its dedication to Luniaw-ig is probably 
only a natural outcome of the pre-eminence as- 
signed to that supreme god, w-ho stands out in such 
bold relief against the crowd of ancestral spirits, 
good and bad, investing the Igorot world.t Some 
of the Dravidian peoples of India hold festivals in 
honour of their local deities, when labour is usually 
suspended. Mother Earth, an object of much 
devotion in Bengal, is worshipped at the end of 
the hot season. The goddess generally manifests 
herself as the benignant source of all things, but 
sometimes she brings disease and hence requires a 
propitiatory festival. At this time all ploughing, 
sowing, and other work cease, and Bengali widow-s 
refrain from eating cooked rice.’ A similar sabbath 
in honour of Mother Earth is very strictly observed 
by the natives of the Malabar coast.’ Turning to 
W. Africa, we find on the Slave Coast an annual 
AH Souls’ festival kept as a period of abstinence. 
The festival is held in honour of Egungun, a god 
who is supposed to have arisen from the dead, and 
after whom a powerful secret society has been 
named. A similar ceremony, imposing a cessation 
of work for eight days, is observed by the Gold 
Coast tribes, w-lio, however, have not dedicated it 
to a god. These instances, which do not exhaust 
the evidence, illustrate the passage of the tabued 
day into the god’s sacred day. 

4- Sabbatarian aspects of market-days. — Rest- 
da j-s, more or less regular in occurrence and follow- 
ing at short intervals after periods of continuous 
labour, are frequently obsen-ed by primitive agri- 
culturists. Sabbaths of this sort appear to be 
nnknow-n among migratoiy hunting and fishing 
peoples or among nomadic pastoral tribes. A 
ivandering hunter requires no regular daj- of rest, 
since his life passes m alternations of continuous 
labour, Avhile following the chase, and of almost 
uninterrupted idleness after a successful hunt. 
For the herdsman there can be no relaxation of 
the diurnal duties, for the cattle must be driven to 

> A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot (Ethnological Survey Publica- 
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pasture every morning ; they must be watched and 
watered ; and at niglit they must he milked. 
Again, the shepherd, compared with the farmer, 
scarcely needs a regular rest-day ; his occupation 
requires so little continuous exertion that he can 
pursue it all the year round without any injury to 
his health. A farmer, horvever, is benefited by a 
period of rest occurring more or less regularly ; 
and, though agricultural pursuits are dependent 
upon the seasons and the weather, he is usually 
able to postpone his work for a brief period with- 
out serious loss. It might be argued, therefore, 
that the change from pastoral to agricultural life 
would itself be sufficient to call into existence the 
institution of periodic rest-days. It seems true, 
however, that the connexion of the rest-days with 
the farmer’s pursuits is due to the obvious fact that 
a regular sabbath implies a settled life, a fairly 
well-developed form of social organization, and 
something approaching a calendar system. 

The greater number of periodic rest-days ob- 
served by agricultural peoples in the lower stages 
of culture are associated with the institution of the 
market {q.v.). Days on which markets regularly 
take place are not infrequently characterized by 
Sabbatarian regulations. Such market-days have 
a wide diffusion. Markets every fifth day are 
found in various parts of New Guinea, in Celebes, 
Sumatra, and Java, and among the natives of 
Tongking, Siam, and Burma. Throughout the 
central parts of Africa, from the British and 
German possessions in the east to those of the 
Portuguese and French in the west, tliere are 
numerous market-places where neighbouring com- 
munities meet regularly to exchange their produc- 
tions. Usually every fourth day is a market-day 
and is observed by the cessation of ordinary occupa- 
tions. A similar custom exists among the peoples 
on both banks of the lower Congo. The market is 
a_ well-developed institution among the semi- 
civilized negroes about the Gulf of Guinea. Here 
we find market-weeks varying from three to ten 
days in length. One week-day is usually reserved 
for the market and is often regarded as the appro- 
priate time for abstaining from toilsome labour, 
similar market-days, kept as general holidays, 
were known in ancient Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, and Peru, 

A market-day is necessarily more or less of a 
rest-day. Those who attend a market must aban- 
don for the time being their usual occupations. It 
is also a holiday, afi'ording opportunities for social 
intercourse, sports, and amusements of all sorts. 
Such seems to be the character of most of the 
market-days found in S.E. Asia and the adjacent 
islands, as well as in some parts of Africa. In the 
Congo region, however, the market-day sometimes 
bears an unlucky character, and a distinct tendency 
exists to attach various restrictions to it. In the 
Guinea region the market-day often (though not 
always) coincides with the general day of rest 
observed by an entire community. As such it 
may be consecrated to a god and rigorously 
observed. This extensive development of Sabba- 
tarian regulations appears to be confined to 
Africa. 


js to be sought in the erroneous association of 
ideas. If an unfortunate e\ ent has taken place on 
a certain day, the notion easily arises that all 
actions performed on the recurrence of the day will 
have a similarly unfortunate issue. Among the 
Tshi of W. Africa, c.q., the most unlucky day is 
the anniver.saiy of the Saturday on wllich Osai 
Tutu Was slain in ambush near Acronianti in 
1731.* 


The observation of natural phenomena often 
accounts for the unlucky character assigned to 
certain occasions. Man}- superstitions attach them- 
selves particularly to the moon. Various primitive 
peoples have pronounced beliefs respecting the un- 
favourable influence of the moon on human activi- 
ties. A partial or complete abstention from work 
may be required during the waning moon, as well 
as during the two or three days of the moon’s in- 
visibility at the end of the lunation. Eclipses of 
the moon are sometimes considered unlucky for 
work and are accompanied by fasting and other 
forms of abstinence. During such tinies of un- 
canny and terrifying darkness it is thought wise 
to avoid every sort of activity, as well as the con- 
sumption of food which may be tainted with mys- 
terious evil. Thus, in S. India, when an eclipse 
occurs, the people retire to their houses and remain 
behind closed doors. No one would think of initi- 
ating any important work at this time," 

Among many peoples in the lower culture the 
time of new moon and full moon, much less com- 
monly of each half moon, is a season of restric- 
tion and abstinence. The lunar day is sometimes 
a holy day dedieated to a god, who may be identi- 
fied with the moon itself. Instances of this sort 
are to be correlated with the general course of 
religious development, involving, as it does, the 
emergence of polytheistic cults and the schematiza- 
tion of the ritual. But under more primitive con- 
ditions the lunar day is an unlucky (or tabued) 
day, quite independent of anj- association with a 
deity. The existence of these Innar tabus in Poly- 
nesia, Indonesia, and Africa, to say nothing of the 
survivals of them in Asiatic and European lands, 
throws light on the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath 
and its assumed Babylonian original. 

The observance of unlucky days has undoubtedly 
retarded human progress. They hinder individual 
initiative and tend to prevent the undertaking of 
lengthy enterprises which may be intemijited by 
the recurrence of an unfavourable period. Their 
extensive development compels fitful, intermittent 
labour, rather than a steady and continuous occu- 
pation. They may even directly affect political 
and social conditions where, as in modern .Ashanti 
and ancient Borne, assemblies could not be held, 
or courts of justice stand open, or armies engage 
the enemv, when the unlucky da}' came round. 
It is equally obvious that all such beliefs play into 
the hands of the astrologer and magician, and thus 
tend further to strengthen the chains with which 
superstition fetters its votaries. 

LiTzrjiTDRE.— The authorities ore quoted in the article. For 
a much fuller discussion of the subject, tocethcr with an exten- 
sive bibliography, sec Hutton Webster, krst Dayt, New York, 
me. esp. chs. i.-v., ix. BUTTON AV EB.STEII. 


S- Unlucky days as sabbaths. — The observance 
of unlucky days is a familiar phenomenon in primi- 
tive society and among peoples of archaic civiliza- 
tion. Under the attenuated form of a survival 
the superstition still lingers in civilized lands. The 
precautions which characterize these days — not to 
engage in various activities, not to eat specified 
foods, not to indulge in sexual intercourse, not to 
travel, not to buy or sell — illustrate clearly enough 
the general likeness between periods tabued and 
periods deemed unlucky. 

A common source of the belief in unlucky days 


SABBATH (Babylonian). — Notwithstanding 
that the Sabbath, as we know it, ma} be a specifi- 
cally Hebrew institution, tlierc is eveiy probability 
that it had its origin in Babylonia. In that 
country, however, it w,as not the rest-day ending 
the seven-day week, owing to the Creator having 
rested from His work on tlint day (Gn fP), hut was 
due to the festival of the full moon on the 15th 
1 A. B, Ellis, The Tthi-tpeahing Peeples of the Geld Co£u!, 
London, 1SS7, p. 2in f. ^ , v- r a 

- E. Thurston, Omens and Superslitwns of S. India, Ixmdon, 
1912, p. 14. 
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day of the month, when the earth’s satellite 
* rested ’ for a while at the height of his brilliancy 

1. The Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) word 

for ‘Sabbath ’ and its origin,— The word by which 
the Babylonian Sabbath is designated is the some- 
wliat rare term Sapattu'^ or long known 

to Assyriologists, and early recognized as the 
probable original of the Hebrew sabbath. The 
second (labial) radical, however, is apparently not 
bb, but b or y,' and the third (the dental) is 
donbled. The word originated in the Sumerian 
ia-hat, a compound meaning ‘ raid-rest * or * heart- 
rest’ {Sapt ‘heart’; haty ‘to reach the end,* ‘to 
die’). This the Semitic Babylonians paraphrased 
as Hin niuh libbiy ‘ day of rest of the heart * ( ‘ day of 
mid-repose’), in WAl il. pi. 32, IBni. That tliis 
was not the designation of the last day of the 
seren-dayweek, however, is shown by the fragment 
published in WAIlil. pi. 56, no. 4,1. 27, completed 
by the duplicate in PSBA xxvi. [1904] pi., and 
pp. 51-56, where it is explained as the 15th day of 
the month, when the moon was more or less at the 
full. 

2. The moon’s ‘mid-rest’ in the creation-story. 

— The reason of the adoption of the 15th day of the 
month as tlie moon’s sabbath seems to be clearly 
stated in the fifth tablet of the Semitic Story of 
the Creation, 2 notudthstanding that the text is 
unfortunately imperfect, the greater part of an 
essential character being broken away. The 
justihcation for the restoration of the damaged 
word as Sapatttiy however, is shown by the context. 
The passage refers to ilerodach’s ordering of the , 
heavenly bodies : i 

* Kannuru (the moon) he caused to shine, rulin^r the ni;rht : 

Be set him then as n creature of the ni^rht, to make known i 
the days [i.€. the festivals). I 

Monthly, unfailing', he provided him %tiith a tiara. 

At the beginning of the month then, appearing in the land, 
The horns shine forth to make known the seasons. 

“ On the 7th day the tiara perfecting, 

A sabbath ((ealpaffti) shalt thou then encounter, mid- 
Iraonth?Jly.”’ 

The trace of the first character of iapattn lends 
itself to either of the two signs liaving the phonetic 
value of ia. 

3. The Babylonian Sabbath and the seven-day 
week. — This is the week with which we are so 
well acquainted, and which Christians Iiave 
adopted from the Hebrews, merely changing the 
day of rest from the seventh to the first day. 
Here, however, &a~bat and iapattUy its derivative, 
were not applied to the seventh day by the Baby- 
lonians, but another ■word was used which they 
evidently considered more appropriate, namely 
’A-hul-gaUuniy from the Sumerian ii-hul-galay wliich 
they translated bj" limnUy * evil day.’ Tliis 
Avas the 7th, 14th, 21st. and 28tli days of every 
month, so that, as the Babylonian months had 29 
or 30 days each, every month consisted of three 
Aveeks of seven days each, and one of nine or ten 
days, according to the length of the month, Tavo 
reasons may be suggested for the adoption of this 
seven-day period : (1) the seven (diA’ine) planetary 
bodies, and (2) the fact that the period of a 
lunation may be diAided, roughly, into lour sections 
of seven days each.® Tlie following is the para- 
graph given by the hemerologies forthe observance 
of the seA’enth day of the month as a sabbath : 

‘The 7th day is a holy-day (nxtbaitu^*) of Merodach and 
Zer-panitum— -an acceptable da}’, an eril day 
The shepherd of the great tribes (nfji rabdlx)* shall not eat 
salted meat cooked over the embers, he shall not change hia 


A Probably gahath would be more correct than sabbatA 
Another example of dagesh Une transcribed as dagesh/orte is 
the name Zerubbabel, the Babylonian Zeru-Babiii, ‘seed of 
Babel.’ 

2 Lines 12-18, 

3 See the 6th line of the translation in § », aboi^e. 

•* Probably the old States of Babylonia, such as Sumer, Akkad 
Kil, Larsa, Erecb, Niffer, etc. ’ 


body-clothing, he shall not be clothed in white, he shall not 
offer a sacrifice. The king shall not ride in a chariot, he shall 
not talk victoriously.! The seer shall not make declaration 
with regard to a sacred place. A physician shall not touch a 
sick man. It is not suitable to make a uish.* 

To this the hemerology for the iateroalaty EM 
adds ; 

‘In the night the king shall bring his offering into the 
presence of Slerodacb and Ktar, he shall make the sacrifice. 
The raising of his hand (in prayer) is acceptable ^riih the god.' 

The entries for the other weekly dies nefasti are 
the same, except that the 14th was dedicated to 
Nin-lila and Nergal, to whom the king brought 
offerings and sacrifices at night-time ; the 21st was 
the djiy of votive offering to Sin (the moon-god) 
and Samas (the snn-god), when, at dawn, the 
king made his offering to Samas and ‘ the Lady of 
the lands,' to Sin and Mah, (ilerodach’s spouse, 
w'hilst the 2Sth was the daj' of Ea (god of the deep 
and of unfathomable wisdom) and the ‘rest-day’ 
(Sumerian i!-naam, Semitic bubbulu'^) of Nergal, 
the god of war, disease, and death. On the 28th 
the icing made his ofierings to Ea and Alah. 

The contract-tablets seem to indicate that 
trading and mercantile transactions, including 
tliose re()oiring legal advice and composition, were 
continued on the Babylonian ‘evil,’ ‘ unliichy,’ or 
‘unsuitable’ days just as on any other week-day, 
though oracles or omens may have been consulted 
beforehand. The directions given in the hemer- 
ologies, therefore, refer only to the personages and 
officials named — the high-priest (wlio apparently 
occupied a position comparable with that of a 
bishop), the king, the seer, and the plij-sician (all 
of tliem, probably, in what the Babylonians would 
have regarded as ‘ lioly orders ’). As the next 
phrase (that concerning the making of a wish) is 
in general terms, this alone seems to refer to the 
ordinary man. At nightfall the ban was appar- 
ently removed, for sacrifices and prayer were then 
allowed to be offered. 

Of special interest in connexion with the seven- 
day week is the 19tli* day of the month, wliich 
was a ‘ week of weeks ’ from the first day of the 
preceding month. This, like the others, was an 
d-hitlgallu ”' ; but it had a special designation, 
namely iim ibbu, explained as Hmu Hggati, ‘ day ol 
anger’ {ib or ibn in Sumerian means ‘anger’; 
hence this rendering). It may therefore be siip- 
osed that the prohibitions of the ordinary weekly 
abhatli were strengthened on that of tlie week of 
weeks. This great day was dedicated to Gula, or 
Bau, the goddess of healing, and the evening sacri- 
fices were for En-urtu (formerly read Ninip), who, 
in Babylonian mythology, is associated with lier. 

4- The weekly Sabbath in the inscriptions. — 
This is revealed only, and that dimly, in certain 
lists of offerings found at Warka (tlie Erech of 
Gn 10’“). These tablets, which are of late date, 
are best represented by the series in A. T. Clay, 
•Babi’Ionian Texts.’’ The texts which they bear 
are in tabular form, and deal with sheep for 
slaughter and sacrifice. “ On the 7th, 14th. 2Ist, 
and 28th days of the months to which the tablets 
refer a sacrificial kid (or lamb) was to he ofiered, 
though the dates are not always constant. Thus 
in Cliislev of the 5th year of Cyrus, when the 
month had only 29 days, the four sacrificial days 
are as indicated here ; in Tehet (also 29 days) of 
the accession-year of Cambyses the first tliree 
dates only occur, that of the 28th being omitted ; 
in Tehet (30 days) of the 1st year of Cambyses the 
sacrificial kid of the 6th and that of the IStli are 
recorded, two kids for unindicated dates being set 
down for the latter part of the month ; in Tehet 

1 Aat(t5, probably really meaning ' with pride in hia exploits,' 
implying also that he was not to take part in affairs of State. 
“Often written tl-nti-fafa-pi, ‘day 20 less 1.’ 

5 Fofe Orimtat SerieSt vol. i. pp. 75-81 and plates 36-38. 
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(29 davs) of the 3rd year of Camhyses the dates 
are the 6th, I4th, 21st, and 27th; and in Nisan 
(30 days) of the 5th and Gth years of Camhyses the 
four dates are in both years normal. This seems 
to indicate that the day was not observed very 
strictly, hut the varying dates for the sacriHces 
may be due simply to the necessity of performing 
the" sacrifices in the early morning or in the 
evening,’ while it was still dark. The names of 
the gods to whom the offerings were made are in 
no case given, hut the chief deities worshipped at 
Erech were Ann and Istar. The 'week of weeks’ 
is not noticed in these lists of offerings.’ 

In one other respect the Erech tablets confirm, 
as far as they go, the directions of the hemer- 
ologies — namely, that these sacrifices were made by 
members of the priestly orders, the animals having 
been sent for the purpose by the temple herdsman 
in whose charge they were. 

LmiUTCRi.— W. Lotz, QiKTsiioiws de UUioria Salbati, 
Leipri^, 1SS3; T. G. Pinches, in PSBA xxvi. [190;] 51 -5C, 
IKI.; A. H. Savce, in ExpT xxvii. [1916] 522>: A. T. Clay, 
In Yale Oriental Series, vol. L, Xew Haven, V.S.A., 1915, pp. 
75-60. See also art. OAitCXDAE (Babylonian). 

T. G. Pinches. 

SABBATH (Jewish). — l. A sign. — It is still 
far from clear whether or not the Hebrew Sabbath 
was a derivative from Babylonia. But, whatever 
its origin, it became one of the most specifically 
Hebraic institutions. So much was this the ca.se 
that the day wa,s regarded as a S 3 'mbol of the close 
relationship between Israel and God. Ezekiel, 
reviewing the history of Israel from the daj- when 
the people was chosen (20’), presents the message : 
‘Hallow mj’ sabbaths,’ ‘a sign between me and 
them, that they might know that I am the Lord 
that sanctify them ’ (20’’' '’). The same concejition 
of the Sabbath as a sign of the covenant reappears 
in Ex SI'’-”. Israel hallows the Sabbath as a sign 
oi the people’s sanctification by God. In part the 
sign implie.s the marking off of Israel from the rest 
of the world — a conception which finds expression 
in the Book of Jubilees,^ in the early Midrash, and 
in the liturgy of the Synagogue. But more promi- 
nently the distinction is less of Israel than of the 
da\’. ' And the Creator of all things blessed this 
d.ay which he had created for a bdessing and a 
sanctification and a glory above all daj's.’ * Hence 
in the liturgy the commonest epithet applied to 
the Sabbath is ‘ holy.’ The two ideas are closely 
interwoven. The ohservance of the Sabbath con- 
stitutes a sign at once of Israel’s and of God’s 
Cdeiitj- to the covenant. In the epigrammatic 
hrase of a popular Sabbath table-hjmn composed 
y Abraham Ibn Ezra (12th cent.), ‘1 keep the 
Sabbath, God keeps me : it is an eternal sign be- 
tween Him and me.’ In part, again, the sign was 
iL'sociatcd with the Creation (as in the Decalogue 
in Ex .31” and in Gn 2’) ; thus the observance of 
the Sabbath gives evidence of a belief in ‘ Him I 
^vbo spake and the woi ld was/^ And in part the 
sign Avas historical. This is sliown in the as^ocia* 
tion of the Sahhath wth the experiences of Israel 
in Egypt.® Perhaps nothing in the Hebrew Bible 

I As with the Jews, the day in Babvlonia bccan in the evening 
si sunset. 

rtV? Calendar of Lucky and Unlucky days, referred to in 
X. At Ui. 7G^ (§ 9), o! which the onjrinal is publtslied in ir A I w 
yWes 4S and 49, there are no recojmizable sabbaths — any day of 
the month ini-'ht be lucky or unlucky, and suitable or unsuit- 
tbie for work. Thus the 7th of Sivan has the word 
biUerne^i,* the 14th ami 19th are stated to be ' unlucky,* the 
*'**i L ^^'*“*^^wniendation not to * ride in a boat’ (or ‘ship’X 
*nn the 2Slh was *unluckv.* Atnonc the more noiewcrlhy 
are * fortunate In lawVnit ’ for Nisan the Uth, * lucky for 
lif and 2)st of Tammur, whilst on the 7th of 

Ah •lion-attacks* (were to feared), and the I4th, I9th, 21 st, 
ind tith were simply * unlucky.* On the 2Sth of Cbislcv one 
ouyht not to take a wife, ‘ it is not prosperous ' ^um. nu-ma), 
JihlO.SL ^ 4 Job. iL 32. 

I .VrrAn’jn, ed. M, Kricdmnn, Menns, 1S7^ p. 103 f. 
lOttt, » >>' 


beautiful than the use made of IsraeVs 
^ffenngs in Egy'pt. TJiey are to be motive for 
Kindness to the strapger{Lv 19^), and are to prompt 
the Israelite to give rest to his servants on the 
Sabbath (see the Decalogue in Dt 5'^). 

?*, ^Notification. — All these aspects of tlie 

r ^ niemorial of God’s poiveras Creator, 

of His love as Kedeemer from Egj'ptian bondage, 
and of the choice of Israel — are summed up in tlie 
liturgical Kiddiish, or sanctification, prescribed for 
use in the home (and also in the synagogue) on the 
Friday eve. After quoting Gn 1*‘~2% the Kidditsh 
runs thus : 

‘Blessed art thou. O Lord our God, Kins of the universe, 
who createst the fruit of the vine. 

Biased art thou, 0 Loni our God. Kins ol the universe, 
who has:^ sanctified us by thy cominandnicnt-« and hast taken 
pl^sure in us, and in love and favour hast piven us thy holy 
babbalh as an inheritance, a memorial of the creation— that 
day bcinj^ also the first of the holy convocations, in remem- 
brance of the departure from Epj'pt. For thou hast chosen us 
and sanctified ns above all nations, and in love and favour hast 
pven us thy holy Sabbath as an inheritance. Blessed art thou, 
O Ix)rd,who hallowest the Sabbath. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
I bringest forth bread from the earth.' i 

i 3 - Eschatolo^. — The sign is also esclmtological. 
i In Jubilees the identity between heaven and earth 
I ivith regard to the Sabbath observance in asserted. 
The same idea is preserved in the Talmud. Tlie 
earthly Sabbath points forward to the Sahbath in 
another world, * a world which is entirely Sabbath. 
So with the liturgy. In the grace after meals for 
the Sabbath occurs this sentence: 'May tlie All- 
niercifui let ns inherit the day which sliall be 
wholly n Sabbath and rest in the life everlasting.** 
And, just as this thought worked forwards to the 
world to come, so it worked backwards to the 
patriarchal age. In the Apocctlirpsc of Barudi we 
read : 

‘The unwritten law was named amongst them [Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob), and the works of the commandments were 
then fulfilled, and belief in the coming judgment XN’a** then 
generated, and hope of the world that was to be renewed wus 
then built up, and the promise ol the life that should come here- 
after was implanted.’ 

Jubilees* too, is animated with the same desire 
to include those who lived before the Law in the 
observance of its behests. Tlie same thought is 
found in the Talmud.® Again, it will be best 
to quote a passage from the liturgy, wliich (like 
the passage cited above) sums up so much of 
Jewish thouglit regarding the .Sabbath that it will 
save much exposition. Tlie quotation that follows 
is from the Sabbatli afternoon service. 

‘Thou art One and thy name Is One, and who is like thy 
people Israel, an unique nation on the carlhf Glorious great- 
ness and a crouT) of salvation, even the day of rest ami holiness, 
thou hast given unto thy people: Abraham ''tls plad. I«kac 
rejoiced, Jacob and his eons rested thereon: arm touchsafetl 
incenerous love, a true and faithful rest, a rest in peace and 
tranquiUitv, in quietude and safety, a perfect rest wherein thou 
delightcsC Let thy children perceive and know- that this their 
rest'is from tfice, and by their rest may they kallou* thy name. 

Our Cod and of our father?, accept our rest ; sanctify us 
bv tbv commandments, and grant our portion In thv Law; 
satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden us w ilh thy ealvalK nj 
purify our hearts" to serve thee in truth; and in ihy love and 
favour, O Lord our Gol, let us inherit thy holy Jjabbalh : and 
mav Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath.*® 

4 - ResL — On the physical pule, the predominant 
feature of the SabbathVas naturally, ns the name 
implies, ce-ssneion from labour. Tlie Pentateuch 
does not define the tern: Mal>onT,’ but tlierc are 
incidental references to tlie prohibition of gather- 
ing sticks (Nil 15*^’), kindling fire (Ex ."o*), cooking 
and baking (IG^), travelling (16-, but cl. 2 K 
bearing burdens, and conducting businc'^s {.^ni .S , 

1 Sec the present writer’s note*^ on p. crvxix of the Annf i'flf.-d 
JE’dirit'n 0 / f A-f Atithoris(>.l Daib^ /Vajrr Ixndon, IPH. 

S J/«A. IC3b ; T.C. //cA^AiiriviA, 3lc. 

3 .aulAnriffd Daily /’rajrr /feet, p. 2S4; J.Hhr.ih, 

^4 uii! 2, cd. R, ll. Charles. London. ISOe, p. ; Bar. Ivii. 2. 

3 Yemn, 216 ; Gen. Dattfifi. xi.. Ixvix. 

t Authonted Daily Prayer D)^k, p. 175 f. 
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Jer 17=“, Nell 13'“). The MislmSh* defines the 
main 39 categories of forhidden work ; to these 
were added others which, though not included in 
these categories, were liable to result in a breach 
of tlie Sabbath laws.® Tlie criticism of these 
Sabbath laws is too familiar to need discussion ; 
undoubtedly there was an excessive development 
of legalistic minutise, but it is not so certain that 
the consequence was a sacrifice of spirit to letter.’ 
It must here suffice to indicate that no Sabbatical 
regulation was, in Kabbinie law, permitted to 
stand in the way of saving life in cases of illness 
or danger. The Law, it was held, was given that 
man might live by it (Lv 18®) ; hence the Sabbath 
must not be pleaded as a reason for permitting man 
to die thereon.* Perhaps the most perverse attack 
on the Sabbath as a day of rest is found in some of 
the Greek and Latin authors.® This type of athack 
culminates in Seneca. To Seneca the Jewish 
Sabbath is a worthless institution ; 

‘ To remain idle everj* seventh day is to lose a seventh part of 
life, while many pressing interests suffer by this idleness.'® 

The difficulty of maintaining a genuine Sab- 
batical rest, while making the allowances neces^ry 
for life, has always been felt. In modem times 
economical reasons have led to many new anxieties, 
for which a solution has not yet been found. To 
revert to the older difficulties, the Maccabees, after 
experiencing the danger of refusing to fight on 
the Sabbath against foes who took advantage of 
the refusal, discriminated between offensive and 
defensive warfare. Josephus shows that mean ad- 
vantage was taken bj’ Pompey of this discrimina- 
tion: 

‘Pompey utilized the seventh daj's, on which the Jews »b- 
stain irom nil sorts of work for reiipious worship, and raised his 
bank then, but restrained his eoidiers from Gghting on those 
days ; for the Jews oniy acted on the defensive on Sabbath- 
days.*’ 

On the whole, the Rabbinic laws as to the permis- 
sible and the forbidden succeeded in avoiding the 
two extremes. This is seen when the Rabbinic 
system is compared with that of the Karaites (q.c.). 
Anan, the founder of the sect, in.sisted on sitting 
in darkness on Friday nights (Ex 33’), and forbade 
his adherents to leave the house on Sabbath, 
except to attend public worship (IG*®). Similarly 
with the Samaritans and Sadducees.' Rabbinic 
custom permitted movement witliin limits, and 
also not merely allowed but ordained that lights 
be kindled before sunset. Great relief was obtained 
also by employing (under rigid restrictions, how- 
ever) non-Jewish labour. The legalistic attitude 
led to certain ‘legal fictions’ ; hut on the whole it 
had the advantage that, by reducing the exceptions 
to code, it efiected the maintenance of the general 
principle of rest.® 

S- Joyousness. — ^The idea that the Sabbath was 
felt as a burden has no foundation whatever. 
Once for all this misconception was dispelled by 
S. Schechter in his Studies in Judaism.'" The 
Sabbath was given in love ; " it was a • good gift’ ; 
it was a day of happiness or delight. 

‘Sanctify or honour the Sabbath by choice meals, beautiful 
garments ; delight your soul with pleasure and I will reward 
3*ou (for this very pleasure)’ 12 — an idea based on Is 


1 vU. 2. 

2 M. Friedlander, The JrtrUh Religion^ Ix)ndon, 1891, p. S51. 
SThe famous controversies between Jesus and the Pharisees 

are examined, from the Pharisaic point of view, by the present 
writer in his Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, CamDridKe. 
1917, cli. xvii. 

* T.B. 'Abddah Zdrdh, 276 ; SfeeJu 1036. 

® See T. Reinach, Textes d*auieurs grees et romains reJaliJs 
aujudaisine, Paris, 1895, Index, r.t?. 'Sabbat.' 

® Quoted by Augxistine, de Civ. Pei, vi. 11 ; Keinach, p. 262. 

7 BJ i. vH. 3. 8 C£. JE X. 692. 

9 A fine treatment of the question is given in C. G. Kontefiore, 
The Bible/or Borne Reading, London, 1896-99, pt. L p. 86; end 
in iL Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life-, do. 1910, bk. R ch. 
iii. 

30 1st ser., London, 1896, p. 297 ff. 

11 Tflsefta Rfrdkhdth, iii. 7. 3* Midrash to Ps 92. 


The liturgy speaks of the Sabbath as a hallowed 
and blessed day which * in holiness giveth rest unto 
a people sated with delights.’ ^ The three Sabbath 
meals were a religious duty.* It was a day of 
happiness in the home, inaugurated by a sanctilica- 
tion and closed by a ceremony (Jiabdalah). This 
happiness was at once material and spiritual. The 
mystical came in to help. Typified as the Bride, 
the Sabbath was greetea with a wonderful chorus 
of welcome.* Husband praised wife by reciting 
the eulogy of the virtuous wife (Pr 31^'’**^), and 
invoked a blessing on his children. Heine’s poem 
on the Princess Sabbath conve^^ssomeof the charm 
which pervaded the Sabbath as a result of the 
idealization which became the source of a large 
number of remarkably be.autiful home-rites. Nor 
did the charm end with the home in wliicli it began. 

6. Worship. — ^Domestic joys were supplemented 
by special synagogue services, by the reading of 
the Bible and tlie religious literature. The 
majority of Jewish congregations retain the Bab 3 ’^- 
lonian cnstom in accordance with which the whole 
of the Pentateuch is read through once a year. 
In a few cases the older Palestine usage (of reading 
the Pentateuch in a triennial cycle) has been re- 
stored. Most, of the liberal congregations, how- 
ever, have introduced lectionaries. There are also 
regular readings from the Prophets (hafidrah), 
while special prayers and Psalms are naturally 
introduced. Discourses, anciently in the houses of 
study, now more often in the synagogues, are also a 
regular feature of the Sabbath services.^ Seneca’s 
misconception of the Sabbath as a day of idleness 
is due to his ignorance of the use made of the day os 
opportunity alike for study, prayer, and recrea- 
tion. This combination of the austerity of rest 
with the joyousness of active spiritual and domestic 
gladness finds a unique expression in the hymns 
sung at the table on the Friday night. Space 
must be found for one of these, for, like the quota- 
tions already made, it throws a clear light on the 
Jewish feeling regarding the Sabbath. 

' This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Saj>baih of rest. 

Thou badest us standing assembled at Sinai 
That all the vears through we should keep thj behest— 

To set out a table JulMaden, to honour 
The Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Treasure of heart for the broken people. 

Gift of new soul for the souls distrcst. 

Soother of si^hs for the prisoned spirit — 

The Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A ^'a66atA of resL 

When the work of the worlds in their wonder was finished, 
Tlioii madest this day to be holy and blest. 

And those heavy-laden found safety and stillness, 

A Sabbath of rest 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath ofrtsU 

If I keep Thy command I inherit a kingdom. 

If I treasure the Sabbath I bring^Thee the best— 

The noblest of offerings, the sweetest of incense— 

A Sabbath of resU 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Restore us our shrine— O remember our ruin 
And save nowand comfort the sorely opprest 
Now sitting at Sabbath, all sinpng and praising 
The Sabbath of rest. 

TAis day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A iya66a£A qf rrst-*® 


1 Authorised Daily Prayer Boole, p. 120. 

2 On these and on Sabbath recreations see I. Abrahams, 
Jetcish Life in the Aliddle Ages, London, 1896, Index, s.v. 
■Sabbath.* 

2 Cf. Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p, cxx. 

* On the Sabbath see I. Elbogen, J>er judtsehe Gottesdienst, 
Leipzig, 1913, pp. 107 f., 155 f. 

® For Hebrew text see Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 
ceixix. The English version (p. cclxx f.) is by Mrs. B. N. 
Salan'ao. 
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The most remarkable phrase in this hymn is 
contained in the second veree, which introduces, 
with lyric pathos, the idea of the over-soul, which 
resides in man during the Sabbath.* The hymn is 
probably of the 13th century.^ 

7 , Modern conditions. — Reference has been 
made to the problem presented by modem economic 
pressure. Myriads of Jews continue to observe 
the Saturday Sabbath, despite all ditliculties and 
commercial losses. Many, however, are induced, 
either by laxity or by the exigencies of labour 
conditions, to work on Saturday. There has not 
been any serious movement to transfer the Sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday. The question was 
raised in the early part of tlie 19th cent., when the 
liberal movement was organized.’ It was, however, 
soon realized that it would not be possible to retain 
the Sabbath atmosphere if the day were violently 
changed, unless the alteration were effected with a 
unanimity which obviously could not be attained. 
The fact that the Jewish Sabbath begins on Friday 
evening has been of considerable value in conserv- 
ing the Sabbath spirit even when the Saturday 
rest was no longer observed. The home-rites and 
sentiments of the Sabbath have been thereby 
retained in cases where work is done on the follow- 
ing moming. In many congregations in America 
and on the Continent there are special Friday night 
services in the synagogue. In London the Jewish 
Liberal Synagogue holds its chief (though not its 
only) Sabbath sendee on Saturday afternoon. 
These methods have not solved the problem, but 
they have mitigated it. Throiighoiit modem times 
the spiritual elements of the Sabbath have been 
recognized ns more or less independent of the strict 
cessation of labour. In various parts of America 
special Sunday services are held, but these are not 
treated as Sabbath services. Holdheim, who in 
1816 advocated the transference of the Jewish 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, remained without serious following. Be- 
sides the economic problem, liturgical questions 
have for the past century greatly exercised 
directors of the synagogues.^ IVoniinent among 
these questions has been the employment of in- 
strumental music on the Sabbath. The first organ 
was introduced in a Berlin synagogue in 1815; in 
1840 an organ was for the first time set up in 
America ; the invention was also introduced in 
London in 1859. Organs are still extremely r,T.re 
in English synagogues, though they are common 
on the Continent and in America. At first the 
objection to instrumental music was not exclusively 
Sabbatical. Music ceased at Jewish worship after 
the destmction of the Temple, ns a tonen of 
mourning. Gradually, however, it crept into use 
again, especially at weddings, and nowadays ortho- 
dox synagogues (which refuse to build organs as 
permanent stractures) often admit instrumental 
music at weddings and at some other functions on 
week-days. The reason for the objection is partly 
that the innovation has the appearance of imitation 
from Church usages. Objection was long felt to 
mixed choirs,* on other grounds, but this objection 
no longer holds uniformly with orthodox congre- 
gations. Nowadays, with regard to instrumental 
music, the strongest opposition is due to Sab- 
batical considerations, for plajdng on an instrument 
is held to be a breach of the Sabbath rest.* But 
neither economic nor liturgical problems have 
destroyed the essential import of the S.abbath. 
For, all dilBeulties notwithstanding, the Sabbatii 

- * T.n. iJe;a, 16 ; Ta'anUh, 27. . t. , 

* U Zunz, Literaturgeschiclite der synagogaUn Pofisw, Berlin, 
1S65, p. 655. 

8 See D. Philipson, The Beform Movement in Judaism, New 
York, 1P07, In<1ex', s.v. ‘Sunda}’.* 

’ Cf, art. Libkraij Judaism. ® u'. 41. 

® Jlaimonides’ Code. SAaMtatA, xxiU. ; Orali Rayyin, 33S, 330. 


retains some of its beneficent influence as a day of 
spiritual and domestic tranquillity and happiness. 

IiTTERATUnE. — See the works quoted throughout. 

^ , I. Abrahams, 

SABBATH (Muhammadan). — Among the 
Muhammadans Friday, called by them yaum ul- 
him'ahj ' day of assembly,’ takes the place of the 
Christian Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath. They 
are not, indeed, enjoined to treat it as a day of 
coniplete rest from work or business, but its special 
sanctity is emphatically marked by the particular 
form of mid-day service that is used on it, and by 
the strict rule of attendance at the mosque, incum- 
bent on all male adults among freemen,* in order 
to be present at its recital. 

The outstanding feature of this service is the 
khufbah, or sermon, which is ordered to precede 
the common salat, or prayer, of two ralSahs, or 
prostrations, though it is, by way of performing a 
specially meritorious act, itself usually preceded 
hy another salat of two rak'ahs. From Qur’an, 
Ixii., it follows that the practice of holding a service 
of special obligation on Fridays dates from the 
time of Muhammad himself, or more accurately 
from the time of his stay at Medina ; but there 
were naturally developments and diversities of 
practice at successive periods in later times. 
There is thus a difference of opinion among the 
ritual sects with regard to the number of Muslims 
that have to he present in order to make ajum'ah 
(the Friday mid-day prayer being itself so called) 
valid, one of the schools maintaining that the 
attendance must number at least 40, whilst others 
declare that it is only necessary for the service to 
be held in a community of some size. Many 
divines, again, hold that, except in cases of neces- 
sity, the Friday service should not he held in more 
than one mosque in the same place, whilst others 
would not subject the faithful to such a limitation. 
In the time of Muhammad the khutbah, of course, 
consisted of the Prophet’s own utterances or 
revelations, which may be presumed to have been 
later incorporated in the Qur’an, but the later 
khutbah, w’hich was in subsequent times (as it is 
now) preceded by the arlan (or cry of the mu’addinx 
'Alldhu akbar, etc., ‘God is great,’ etc.), is natur- 
ally of a much less weighty order and of varying 
quality. The rules laid down .are that it must be 
in Arabic, and must include prayers for Muham- 
mad, for the Companions, and, in one form or 
anotlier, for the sovereign, but its composition and 
contents are, for the rest, left to the ability and 
discretion of the preacher. 

The onlj’ passage in the Qur’an in which the 
yaum ul-Jumah is referred to runs as follows : 

* O ye, who believe 1 when ye are Bummoned to prayer on the 
day ol assembly, haste to the commemoration ot God, and quit 
merchandise. . . . And when the prayer is ended, then disperse 
vourseives abroad and po in quest of the bounty of God. . . . 
But when they get a sight of traffic or sport, they disperse after 
it, and leave thee alone.* - 

According to the plain sense (idealized, however, 
by a specially pious mode of interpretation) of the 
passage, traffic or business is prohibited only at 
prayer time, and not after or before the salat ; and 
we are incidentally presented with a realistic 
picture of the Prophet being sometimes left stand- 
ing alone in the minbar, or pulpit, of his masjid 
when his Medinese followers happened to catch 
sight of sport or a trading caravan. Tradition has, 
however, been busy providing embellishments and 
divine sanction of a particularly flattering kind for 

r This limitation of the rule reminds one ot the Talmudic 
declaration that women, slaves, and bojy under the afje of 
thirteen are exempt from the duty of recitin" the Shetna and 
of putting on pnj’lacteries (Mishnah, B<rdkh6thy lii. 3). It 
should in addition be observed that Muhammadan law also 
exempts persons who are not lepxlly resident in a locality from 
attendance at the mosque on Friday. 

2 Ixii. U-ll. 
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Aluhammad’s day of assembly. In the Mishhat 
ul-ilasdbih (see Literature below) the e.vcellences 
of the day are, on the Prophet’s antliority, summed 
up as follows : 

'The beet day on which the aun appears is Friday: for on 
this day Adam was created ; on this day Adam was taken into 
paradise, and turned out from it also on this day [this hardly a 
recommendation, however I] ; and the day of resurrection will 
not be on any day but Friday.* t 

Again : 

' when Friday comes, anpels stand at the door of the Haaiid, 
and write the names of all those who come first,’ ctc.2 

It is also declared that there is a certain hour on 
Friday on which any Muslim asking a favour of 
God will receive it, and tliat, on the other hand, 
Muhammad prayed that God may ‘ put a seal ’ on 
the heart of any Muslim who, through negligence, 
omits the pr.ayers of three Fridays. 

The prosaic fact seems to be that Friday was 
used as a day of assembly of some kind long before 
the Prophet’s time, and the name of the day itself 
is reported to have been {riven it by one of 
Muhammad’s ancestors. It is, indeed, conceir’- 
able, and may even be regarded as probable, that, 
if the Prophet had succeeded in attaching a great 
number of Jews to his cause, he might have made 
the Sabbath the sacred weekly day for his followers. 
But, the trend of events having made this imposs- 
ible, and the Christian Sunday being per se ex- 
cluded from his scheme of ordinances, he naturally 
settled instead on the old day of assemblj’, and the 
name thus superseded the former general 

designation al-‘arubah (Talmudic anany), which 
stamped the day as merely the eve or preparation 
of the daj’ following. The attitude taken up by 
Aluhammad towards the Sabbath Itself may be 
regarded ns clearly shown in Qur’an, xvi. 125, 
where it is declared that ‘ the Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who difi'ered about it,’ which is 
by a tradition e.xplained to mean that Jloses him- 
self had wished to set aside Friday as the sacred 
day, but that the Jews insisted on keeping the 
Sabbath-day, because on that day God rested from 
the work of creation, ‘ for which reason they were 
commanded to keep the day they had chosen in the 
strictest manner.’’ ‘The people of the Sabbath’* 
must, indeed, adhere strictly to the Sabbath order,® 
but for the followers of the Prophet of Allah the 
truly excellent day, namely Friday, has been 
ordained as the great daj' of the week. 

Goldziher* suggests that Parsi influence may 
have had its share in the rejection of the Jewish 
Sabbath by Muhammad. For the Parsis, who say 
that the world was created in si.x periods of time, 
have a festival for each of these periods, but none 
for the conclusion of creation. But, if (as, indeed, 
seems legitimate) inBuence of this kind be once 
admitted, there seems no reason why the early 
Babylonian idea which attaches the character of a 
dies Tiefasttis to what mav be regarded ns the proto- 
type of the Jewish Sabhath should not in some 
way have been perpetuated in Arabia, where, ns is 
well attested, the Babylonian and Assyrian sphere 
of authority had been e.xtensive. A'f'ith regard, 
however, to the further suggestion that Aluhammad 
had an objection to speaking of God ns resting on 
the Sabbath-day, Goldziher himself’ draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the phrase * he then [i.e. after 
the work of creation] mounted the throne,’ used in 
Qur’fin, viL 52, x. 3, xxxii. 3, may be taken to 
show that the Prophet had no particular objection 
to the idea of God resting ; though, on the other 
hand, the absence of exhaustion at the end of 
creation is clearly indicated in Qnr’an, 1. 14, 37. 
In this respect, indeed, there need not have been 

* Bk. iv. ch, xliii. 2 76. ch. xlv. 

2 Sale, in loco, where also the anthorities are named. 

* Qiir’dn, ii-. 50. 2 See also i6. li. 61, iv. 163, vit 163. 

® * Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam,* p. 01. 2 p. go. 


any radical difference between the Prophet and 
Babbinic exegesis, which also emphatically rejects 
the idea of exhaustion and explains the word m'l 
in Ex 20” to mean that rest was granted to the 
world that had been called into being.’ 

LrrzRATORE. — Besides the Qur’Sn and some parallels from 
Jewish BOurces already indicated: Mishkat ul-3/asd6i[i, origin, 
ally compiled under the title ilajabxh ulSunnah by Husain 
Baghawi (t A.n. 610 or 616), Eng. tr. In’ A. N. Matthews, 2 vois., 
Calcutta, lSOO-10 : G. Sale, The Koran, London, 1734 and 
subsequent edd,, 'Preliminarv Discourse’ and notes in text: 
1. Goldziher, * Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam,’ in Gedenibuch 
zwr Erinnerttng an David Fon/mnnn, ed. 61. Brann and F, 
Bosenthal, Breslau, 1900, pp. S6-105 : A. Geiger, li’us hat 
Mohammed ane dem Judenthume aufgenomment Bonn, 1K3, 
pp. 64, 65 : T. P. Hughes, DI, e.rr. ’Friday,* * Khujbah,’ and 
‘Sabbath ’ : El, t.v. ’ Djum'a,’ where a fuller bibliography will 
also be found. G. MaP.GOLIOUTH. 

SABBATICAL YEAR. — See Festivals and 
Fasts (Hebrew). 

SAB ELLI ANISM. — See Monarchianisji. 

SABIANS.— See Elkesaites, Harranians, 

MAND.EANS. 

SACS. — See Aloonquins (Prairie Tribes). 

SACERDOTALISM. — The word ‘sacerdotal- 
ism’ docs not appear in the English language till 
the middle of the 19th century. It was called into 
e.xistence, it would seem, by the controversies and 
the revival of theological studies which resulted 
from the Oxford Movement (g.f.). It has been 
used in two senses, a good and a bad. In the first 
place, it is used to denote the existence in the 
Christian Church of a ministry consisting of 
certain persons set apart or ordained by the 
authority of the Church to minister the things of 
God to their fellow-men, and to be the exclusive 
instruments in the divine covenant of sacramental 
graces. On the other hand, it is used in the sense 
of an assumption and claim on the part of the 
clergy to an undue power and authority over the 
laity.® 

The existence of a priesthood is found in religion 
from the very earliest period of the history of 
mankind, and there is practically no ancient form 
of religion in which the priest does not appear in 
some aspect or other. The priest is the individual 
who is in some way inspired or illuminated by the 
dinne inBuence and is thereby enabled to act as 
the interpreter of God and the will of God to his 
fellow-men. He it is, moreover, who on behalf of 
his fellow-men presents their offerings to God in 
such a way and with such forms and rituals as 
will render them acceptable to God. Thus he is 
in a sense the guide and the means by which his 
fellows find access or approach to God, and as such 
is naturally their adviser and teacher in spiritual 
things (see artt. Priest, Priesthood). 

The conception of a ministry endowed with 
certain sacerdotal or priestly powers is found very 
early in the history of the Christian Church. 
Christianity was the fulfilment of Judaism, and in 
Judaism there was an elaborate priestly system 
and system of sacrifice. Christianity did not claim 
to replace Judaism, but rather to fulfil it. The 
sacrifices of the old dispensation, the functions of 
the priests, were good and eliicacions until the old 
dispensation was fulfilled and made perfect in the 
new. The priest and priesthood of the old dis- 
pensation were necess.ary until they were replaced 
by the perfect priesthood of Christ, and the old 
sacrifices were consummated in the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ — a sacrifice so complete and 
perfect and efficacious for all time for the sins of 
all mankind, past, present, and future, that it need 

’ BerishUh Rabhdh, ch. x., near end. * OSD, B.r. 
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never, nor can it ever, be repeated. Christ is the 
perfect priest offering the one perfect sacrifice of 
Himself to the Eternal Father, the intercessor and 
advocate of all the race of men, the means of 
perfect and complete access to God. 

But Christianity is not merely the fulfilment of 
Judaism ; it is much more. It is the fulfilment 
and satisfaction of all the aspirations of mankind 
after God. These aspirations and longings for the 
truth were manifesting themselves in many ways 
at the time of the foundation of Christ’s Church. 
Heathenism was agape with the desire for truth, 
and the old materialism of religion no longer satis- 
fied a world that was beginning to realize clearly 
that matter was not all. New religions sprang up 
on every side, cults and mysteries, offering, to 
those who sought, the knowledge of God and 
purification from sin. Even the old material con- 
ception of the gods began to receive a spiritual 
interpretation. 

Thus both Judaism and aU that was good in 
heathenism found their goal and fulfilment in 
Christianity, and the sacrifices of Judaism and the 
initiations of heathenism in the perfect offering for 
the sins of the whole world presented to tlie Eternal 
Father in the divinely-appointed commemoration 
of the One Sacrifice in the Christian mysteries, 
which were at once the supreme act of worship of 
the Christian Church and the means by which the 
efficacy of the act of redemption was applied to 
the souls of men in gifts of sacramental grace. 

In the earliest da3’s of the Church there is a 
noticeable absence of any analogy between the 
priesthood of the old and the ministry of the new 
dispensation. The danger of Jendsh formalism in 
the infant Church was considerable. Still less is 
there any sign of any acknowledgment of the 
mcistence of even a partial apprehension of truth 
in the religious systems of the heathen world. 
Nevertheless St. S’aul does use technical terras 
when he speaks of himself as ‘ the minister of 
Jesus Christ, the sacrificing priest of the gospel of 
God, that the offering of the Gentiles might be 
made acceptable’ (Ho 15’®), where he is using 
definite technical sacrificial words {Xeimvpyos, 
iipovpyia, vpofftpopi). In the same way he uses the 
terminology of the Greek mysteries in the words 
‘ perfect’ (xAeios), ‘sealing’ {tnppayl^esBa.i), ‘learned 
the secret’ {piv(w), and his technical use of the 
words is recognized and imitated by Ignatius when 
he speaks of the Ephesians as being ‘ initiated into 
the mysteries of the gospel with the blessed Paul.” 
Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews we find no sign 
ns yet of the idea of a Christian priesthood offering 
a Christian sacrifice. The author of the Epistle 
confines himself to the theme that in Christ are 
summed up the perfection of priesthood and the 
finality of sacrifice. He comes near to the definite 
conception of the Eucharist as in some sense a I 
sacrifice in close connexion with the sacrifice of 
Christ, when he says ‘ We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the taber- 
nacle. , . . By him therefore let ns offer the sacri- 
fice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name’ (IJ"- ”). 
In the NT, then, we find that the Church is con- 
ceived of ns consistin" of a priestlj' people with a 
ministry authoritatively appointed to give expres- 
sion to Its worship (1 P 2®, Kev 1® 5’° 20®). 

When we come to the sub-apostolic age, we find I 
that already there has been a development at least 
of technical terms. In the Didache we find the ! 
Eucharist spoken of ns the ‘ pure offering ’ {xaBafA 
V Bivla) which is to be oflered in every place.’ 
Clement of Rome, inculcating the _necessity_ of 
decency and reverence in the celebration of Christ- 
ian worship, calls these acts of worship ' offerings 
1 Ad £ph. adL * Did. xir. ; Mai I®!-. 


and .sacrifices ’ {Trpoa^opal Kal XeiTou/ryfai), and it is 
I si^ificant that he uses the analogy of tiie Jewish 
ministrj' of high-priest, priests, and Levites to 
illustrate the orderly’ difi'erentiation in the Church 
between the orders of the ministry and the layfolk 
generally.’ Again, he denotes the ministerial 
functions of the trpea-^vrepot by the word \eiTovpyta. 
Ignatius is still more definitely technical. To be 
‘within the precincts of tlie altar’ (^rrii toD 
Sveiaa-rpplov) denotes with him membership of the 
Catholic Church with the privilege of communion 
in the Eucharist,’ and the bishop (the normal 
celebrant of the Eucharist) represents Christ.’ 

From this time onwards sacrificial terms are 
constantly used to denote the Eucharist and the 
functions of the Christian ministry. Justin uses 
the word ‘ sacrifice ’ {flurla) of the Eucharist,® and 
in Irenffius we find such expressions as ‘ the ofler- 
ing of the Church’ [oblatio ecrfarffc), ‘ the pure 
sacrifice’ [punim sacrijicium), and in Clement of 
Alexandria ‘ tlie oSenng ’ (irpoirijiopd) as regular 
normal names of the Eucharist.® 

In Tertullian and Cj’prian we find in regular 
use such words as altare, sacrijicium, sacerdos.^ 
Tertullian, followed by Cyprian, regards the three- 
fold Christian ministry as the successor of the 
three orders of the Jewish priesthood. The bishop 
is the high-priest;’ the priesthood ordained bj’ 
God among the Jews passed to the Church of 
Christ when the Jews crucified the Saviour.® Ter- 
tullian, again, is quite clear and explicit that, while 
the Christian community generally is a ‘royal 
priesthood,’ having access to God, yet in that com- 
munity there is a separate ministry and a priestly 
discipline {sacerdoialis disciplina) which exercises 
the priestly functions of the Church. In Cyprian 
the word saccrdos generally, ns often elsewhere 
and mnch later, denotes the bishop, but occasion- 
ally the presbyter,® and in one passage he uses the 
expression sacerdotes ct mimstri of the whole 
ministerial body.” In Cyprian, too, we find the 
theory of the Eucharistic sacrifice thus expressed : 

‘Nam, 81 Jesus Christua Dominas ct Deus noster ipse cst 
summus sacerdos Dei Patris, et sacrificium Fatri se ipsura 
primus obtulit, et hoc fieri in sui commemorationem praeccpit, 
utique iUe sacerdos vice Chrisli vere lungitur qm id quod 
Chnstus fecit imitatur, et sacrificium verum et plenum tunc 
offert in ccclesia Deo Fatri.* ” 

From the time of Cj'prian onwards the sacerdotal 
character of the Church’s ministry is taken for 
granted. The acceptation on all sides of the sacri- 
ficial character of the Eucharist necessarily implied 
the sacerdotal character of the priest. In the West 
in particular the civilization of old Rome, with its 
wonderful legal system, which became the inherit- 
ance of the new nations of Europe, tended to 
define more and more the doctrines and practices 
of the Church and the duties and functions of the 
ministry. From the 6th to the 9th cent, there was 
an active development of liturgy and ritual, all of 
course accentuating more and more the distinction 
between cleric and layman. Moreover, the task 
which the Church had to face during this period 
ever more and more enhanced the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the ministry in the direction of increa.sing 
the prestige and authority of the clergy over the 
mass of the people. The Church was called upon 
to evangelize new and barbarian peoples, Goth and 
Frank, Burgundian and Lombard. The gross 
ignorance of their converts rendered it necessary 
to present the faith to them in its simplest form, 
and hence the duties of worship and practice, the 
teaching of the sacraments and penance, were 


l i. 40. ’ EpTt. 6, Dhii. 4. 

» Eph. 6. 4 Dial. 4p 

s Iren. fv. xxxi. S ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. xlx. 

« Tert. dt Quit. Fern. ii. 11 ; Qj-pr. Ep. Ixili. 14. 

1 De Bapt. 17 : ' summus sacerdos qni est cpiscopus.* 
8 Q’pr. Ep. hiz. 8. « xl. 

10 Ep. L U jfp. IxiU. II. 
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reduced to simple niles and systematized as much 
as possible, wliile for tlieir part tlie new converts 
adapted their old belief in masic and the virtue of 
charms to the mysterious awfulne-ss of the holy 
sacraments. At the same time the grossness of 
the people, the low state of morality, and the 
intervention of penance led to less and less fre- 
quency of communion till, with the requirement of 
confession in the case of all of adult age, com- 
munion was rarely made more frequently than 
once a year, if as often as that. Thus the duty of 
worship at the Mjiss took tlie place of the duty of 
weekly communion, and in the popular mind the 
Mass was regarded as a repetition of the sacrifice 
of Calvary. Hence came the scandalous traffic in 
masses of the Jliddle Ages, which, however, those 
in high places in the Church were constantly trjdng 
to repress, and it was commonly believed that a 
sufficient number of masses said for a man’s soul 
would atone for a life however evil. The sacer- 
dotal theory of the priesthood was then at its 
highest for some three centuries before the Re- 
formation, and the priesthood, with its powers of 
remitting or retaining, was believed to hold in its 
hands the salvation or damnation of the soul. 

The Reformation (q. v. ) was the outcome on the 
whole of a great advance in the education gener- 
ally of the people. Knowledge was no longer con- 
fined to the clerCTi and with the new spread, of 
knowledge men of Intelligence rebelled against the 
old formality of religion, and against a concep- 
tion of the doctrine of opus operatum in the sacra- 
ments that more or less relieved the individual of 
any responsibility, and overshadowed the teaching 
of the Church tliat the reception of the virtue of 
the sacraments depended upon the proper disposi- 
tion of the recipient. Thus the Reformation was 
against sacerdotalism in the sense of an assumption 
of authority on the part of the priesthood to under- 
take the whole charge and responsibility of the 
souls of the people. In England tlie Reformation 
was a reformation onl3', while elsewhere it de- 
stroyed the Church in the old sense of the word. 
It is made clear in the preface to the ordination 
rites of the English Church, in the retaining of the 
three orders of bishop, priest, and deacon, and in 
the forms with which these orders are conferred, 
that the Church claims to be the old historic 
Church and no new invention, regarding herself as 
united with the Church of the apostles by the 
unbroken line of succession of her bishops, and 
one with it in doctrine and practice. The great 
defenders of the English Church against the 
assaults of Romanism have always strenuously 
taken this line, and have appealed to the Ordinal 
as proving the truth of their position. Thus, while 
the Reformation in England was a reformation 
proper, it purged the Church of manj’ errors and 
s^erstitions. The whole status of the clergy was 
afieoted, and the restoration to the individual of 
the sense of personal responsibility lessened im- 
mensel3' the authority of the priesthood over the 
individual conscience. But, on the other hand, 
the ministry of the Church retained a definite 
sacerdotal aspect. Confession was retained and 
the power of priestly absolution ; only it was not 
required as essential generally. This was main- 
tained generally by the great divines of the 17th 
cent., and, moreoi-er, the sacrifice of the Eucharist 
w'as maintained in the sense of its being a ‘com- 
memorative sacrifice.’ In such a sense even Cran- 
mer admitted that the Eucharist was a sacrifice. 
Andrewes, in a defence of the Church of England 
that was almost official, could say to Bellarmine : 

‘Take f the Mass your Transubstantiation ; and we will 
have no ditierence wth you about the sacrifice,'! 

! Resp. ad Apot, Card. Rellarm., London, 1610, ch. viii. 
(184). 


and in his first AnsxDcr to Cardinal Ferron^s 
Reply ; 

* The Eucharist ever was, and by U9 Is considered, both as a 
Sacrament, and as a Sacrifice.'! 

A long list of names might be quoted in support of 
this view of the Eucharistic sacrifice — Cranmer, 
Andrewes, Overall, Montagu, Cosin, Sparrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, Waterland, and many others. 
Jerem3’ Ta3-lor explains thus : 

* As Christ, in virtue of His sacrifice ou the Cross, intercedes 
for us with His Father, so does the minister of Christ's priest- 
hood here; that the virtue of tJie Eternal &icrificc may be 
salutary and effectual to all the needs of the Church, both for 
thinsrs temporal and eternal .' 2 

And, indeed, tlie teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land is clearly enou"h shown in the prayer of 
oblation in the Holy Communion : 

* We thy humble servants entirely desire thy fatherly good- 
ness mercifully to accept this onr sacrilice of praise and thanks- 
giving ; most humbly beseeching thee to grant, that bv the 
merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in 
his blood, we and all thy whole Church may obtain remission of 
our sins, and ail other benehts of his passion. . . . And although 
sve be unworthy, through our manifold sins, to offer unto thee 
any sacrifice, yet we beseech thee to accept this our bounden 
duty and service.’ 

The controversies resultant on the Oxford Move- 
ment brought these matters very much to the front, 
and the word ‘sacerdotalism ’ came into existence. 
The Church at this time was living on its past. 
The only theology was that of the great writers of 
by’gonegenerations. The meaning of the Church’s 
forms and ceremonies, of its theor3* of orders, of 
the doctrine of the sacraments, was very little 
apprehended by the majority of the people. Per- 
haps one of the great difficulties of the time lay in 
the absence of any official body of theology, 'fhis 
was one of the great losses consequent on the Re- 
formation, which discredited entirely the old 
scholastic theology, with all its clearly defined 
technical terms, and substituted nothing in its 
place, with the exception of leaving a certain 
amount of the old technical language enshrined in 
the formularies of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Oxford Movement, therefore, was siiiipfy a 
restatement of what the Prayer Book contains, 
re-asserting the sacerdotal character of the priest- 
hood as exercised in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments, especially in the Holy Communion and the 
ministry of absolution. The controversies arising 
raged acutely for a generation, chiefly over the 
use of technical words and phrases, and then 
gradually subsided, leaving their mark unmistak- 
ably on the Church. 

Thus the ‘ sacerdotalism ' of the Church of 
England is moderate and reasonable. The ministry 
exists, and always has existed, for the bringing of 
the sacramental means of grace to the people of 
Christ. The priest is the minister or steward of 
Christ authoritatively appointed to his office hy 
Clirist’s Church, and he is in this way the divinely- 
constituted organ of a body wliich is throughout 
priestl3', the servus servorum, the servant of his 
fellow-servants, ministering to them in the orderly 
manner prescribed by tbe Church the gifts given 
by God for the nourishment and health of their 
sonls. 

LiTEBATcas.— Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Irenaens, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertnllian, Cyprian: works of 
Thomas Cranmer, Lancelot Andrewes, John Overall, 
Richard Montagm, John Bramhall, John Cosin, Jeremy 
Taylor, Anthony Sparrow, Daniel Waterland (most of 
these are in the Library of Anylo-Catbolie Theoloyy) ; works on 
the Oxford Movement Ig.v.): R. C. Moberly, MmUUrial 
Priestbond, Ixindon, lSfi7 : T. T. Carter, Tbe Doctrine of tbe 
Priesthood in tbe Cbureb of Ennlands, do. 1S70 : W. Sanday, 
Conception of Priesthood in tbe Early Cbureb and in tbe Church 
of England, do. ISCS ; C. Gore, The Body of Christ, do. 1001, 
Orders and Unity, do. 1909. H. M. "WOOLLEy. 


1 Lindon, ]C29, 5 v. 

- T/te U'lrlhy Communicant, London, 1660, ch. 1. 5 4. 
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SACRAMENTS (Primitive and Ethnic). — ^In 
early Christian usage the word sacratneitlutn, 
though applied especially to Baptism and tlie 
Eucharist, was widely used as the name of any 
ritual observance among Christians, as well ns of 
any sacred thing. In this wide sense sacraments 
may he said to exist in ethnic religions. Wash- 
ings or hajitisms, ceremonial name-giving, initia- 
tions, anointings, and many other rites have a 
s.acramental a.spect in tliis sense of the word. 
These and other rites have already been fully con- 
sidered under separate headings.* This article is 
devoted to inquiring how far rites of actual sacra- 
mental communion — viewing the word * sacrament’ 
in a narrow, yet popular, sense — exist among 
savages and in the higlier ethnic religions. Many 
of the usual examples of this cited by various 
authorities are to be regarded ns inferences rather 
than explicit facts. Thus, even where the wor- 
shippers feast on the remains of a sacrifice, it is 
doubtful wlicther this is to he looked upon ns more 
than a meal eaten in common with the god. He, 
being satislied with his share of the feast, as it 
were, invites his worshippers to eat with him. 
The idea that sacrifice originated from a meal on 
a divine hedng or a totem cannot be sustained. 
Even the idea of kinship with the god, renewed 
through eating with him, is far from being clearly 
expressed, and is rather an inference from a given 
rite. Sacrifice is first the food of the gods, by 
which they are nourished, strengthened, and made 
benevolent to men. If now worshippers p.artake 
of this food, they are eating with liim, and we 
maj- suppose them to be similarly nourished and 
strengthened. There certainly could not Iiavc 
been at first the sacramental eating of a divinity 
incarnate in the sacrifici.al victim. That came 
later, and perhaps only sporadically. Even if the 
animal is one not usually eaten, or if, being one 
usually eaten, it is first saerificially slain and its 
blood offered to the god, no more than a common 
meal with the god need be generally inferred. In 
the latter case the animal is saerificially slain on 
the principle that man should always give some- 
thing of his own to the gods — the same principle 
as is seen in the offering of iirstfruits (y.ti.). 

The theory of Hubert and Mauss — that sacrilice consista * in 
establishintt a communication between the sacred world and 
the profane world liy means of a victim, t'.e. a consecrated 
thinp destroyed in the course of the ceremony,' and tftat the 
moral state of the person who performs this religious act or 
of certain tJdnj-s in which he is interested is thus modillfrd — 
rests on tlie nraiimanic interpretation of Vcdic sacrifices, and 
can be austained only with difhcuUy.2 It the theory were true, 
then the victim wo'uld alvvays be sacrosanct, filled with the 
spirit of the divine world, and therefore to eal of It would lie a 
sacramenbif act, fillinj: the cater with divine viRour. But this 
'sacraliration • is not proved for sacrifice generally, cither 
savage or cis-iliresl.3 

Theories of the origin of sucrifico ure apt to lay 
too much stres-s upon occasional rites, out of 
hannony witli the ordinaiy and usual rites which 
are known to us in detail. The real meaning of 
thesu occasional rites is often unknown or i-s the 
guess of a scholiast or mystic ; they are some- 
times described vaguely in a late cla-ssical autlior. 

* See artt. Asoivnso, tl.smsM, IxrtiiTios, XA«r.5. 

s It. Hubert and M. Mans*. ' Essai siir la nature et la fnnetion 
da sacrifice,' in itilangrs d'hifi. dis rrfthcnj, I’aris, 19tO, pp 

*Ot. 0. Foue.art, llisi. da rtUsiom ct m/fhode comparafire, 

Paris, 151", p, 150 (t. 
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Christian — 

Lutheran (H. E. Jacobs), p. 909. 

Reformed (J. Stalker), n. 912. 

Hindu. — See ‘ Primitive and Ethnic.’ 

Parsi. — See ‘ Primitive and Etlinic,’ 

An example of this is found in the Bonphonia 
(below, § 3 [i]). At the same time rites ol quite 
different import are usually classed together, and 
a sinular reason for tlie slaying and eating of the 
victim is assigned to instances where it is out of 
place. 

1. The basis of the principle of sacramental 
communion.— As already shown in the art. C.\x- 
KiBALlSM (vol. iii. p. 197*’), the eating of food, 
with its result of strengthening or refreshing the 
body, easilj- suggested the idea tliat any sjiecial 
qualities in the animal, or even the man, from whom 
the food was prepared— strength, courage, wisdom, 
etc., ns well os the contrary qualities (hence tabus 
on such foods ns might transmit tliese) — could he 
assimilated by the eater. Added to this, tlie 
belief in magic made men assume that, as far as 
the transmission of such qualities was concerned, 
a part was as valuable ns tlie whole. Food might 
also become a vehicle of qualities pertaining to 
this or that object with avhicli it had been in con- 
tact. This is the basis of the idea of sacramental 
communion with deity in a more or leas material 
sense, ns apart from the idea of food eaten symbol- 
izing a virtue or grace spiritually received. The 
flesh of an animal regarded as the incarnation of a 
deity, a cereal image, and the like would make the 
eater a recipient of divine qualities or divine life. 

2 . Was the sacrificial meal also sacramental ? — 
The meal upon sacrificial food cannot now he 
regarded as the survival or the equivalent of eat- 
ing a totem animal in n sacramental mystc^ 
(below, § I}). Nor is the conception of kinship 
between victim and worsliippers more than an 
inference. Tlie sacrificial meal, eaten as in Israel 
at the holy place, was one in which god and men 
shared. There was communion between them just 
in so far as the eating of food at any time 
strengtliened the bond between tahle-companions. 
Beyond that we can hardly go. S.scrifice wn.s 
primarily a feeding of a god, who either ate the 
actual food or was regaled by the blood, or by its 
odour, or even by its essence.’ In the latter 
instances, where most of the flesh still remained, 
it was natural that it should he consumed by the 
worshippers. How far it was rcgardeil lus liallowed 
or even ns a vehicle of divine qualities, Iiccause 
part of it had been consumed by a god or ollercd 
on an altar, is largely a matter of conjecture. 
This sacrificial meal is a common aspect of sacri- 
ficial rites both in the lower cultures .and in higher 
religions ns far hack a-s these can he traced. 

In Fiji 'native belief apportions the eoul lof the oflerins] to 
the pods, who art dweribed as beiiip enormous eaters; the 
substance Is consumed by the worshippers.'^ 

In Israel one large class of sacrilices wns eaten by 
the worsliippers, after having formetl a rep.'u-t for 
the divinity. In Babylon the elements of sacrifice 
•were the foods which men commonly ate; nniinal 
victims were not apparently rcgarifcil ns sacred, 
and the oliiciants ate the remains ‘ withmitnppc.ar- 
ing to exi>eriencc the least terror, and vitliout 
taking extra precautions.'* In Greece, in the 

I Tbs Ust Iv forcibly exprewed by the Llmboov of IHrieeiirp, 
who, when they esl the rverifirt, rsy that they dedicate llic 
life-breath to the ccvfj. the fievh to thenMefves (J. S. Citr.pbei!. 
TKS. new scr.. viL I Is'^l L'-S). _ 

*T. Wiiliinn, fijiand the London, ILW. L £21; cL 

art. Dpuivicuss (S- India), voL v. p. S*. 

3 Foucart, p. ICZ. 
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case of those offerings not wholly made over to 
dirinities, the priests had their share of the sacri- 
6ce, and the worshippers feasted on the remains. 

This is seen, in Homer, who describes the prayers, the 
s!an?hter o! the victims, the cookinj of selected portions, and 
the joyous feast which followed. i 

In Roman sacrificial rites the general rule tras 
that, after the offering of the exia to the god, the 
remainder of the animal was then considered not 
?«acred, and was eaten by the priests or worshippers, 
or on official occasions by the senators and magis- 
trates. Sacrifice was the ofiering of a repast to 
the gods, in which men had a share.* 

Toutain insists that the theory of W, R. Smith and others of 
a kinship between god, victim, and worshippers, renewed 
through eating the rictim— of a sacrificial commnnioa — is not 
discoverable in the Roman sacrificial rituaL* 

In Egypt the remains of the sacrifice were 
simply eaten by the officers and servants of the 
temple and by the worshippers. * They spread a 
banquet of what remains of the victims.’ * .Accord- 
ing to Foucart, there is no trace in Egyptian texts 
concerning sacrifice of .sacramental communion or 
of a meal of kinship with the deity in this sacri- 
ficial meal, and he speaks of 

‘I’absence radical, fOt-ce en une ligne d’un scnl auteur, d’ane 
allasioa au sacrifice eommitniel de la victime en Eg.irTte.'^ 
Vedic sacrifices were intended as food for hungry 
gods, who were thus rendered well-disposed to 
men. The gods ate first, learing the remains to be 
eaten by those who offered them. 

Oldenbcrg rays that *it is impossible to discover in the 
ceremonies themselves, or in the verses or formula which 
accompanied them, the least allusion to any method of regard- 
ing the repast os the sacrifice as a repast of communion 
(cu/tnnee) or a renewing of kinship.*® 

Whatever later priestly theories arose regarding 
sacrifice, the earlv riew remains fairly constant, 
and in modem Hindu or Dravidian ritual the 
remains of the sacrifice are commonly eaten by the 
worshippers.’ But in the cult of Krsna the cooked 
food offered to the god is eateu by the priests or 
distributed to the worshippers, who eacerly receive 
it as holy or as divine nutriment.® fiere a more 
sacramental view appears. Finally, among the 
Teutons the eridence is summed up by Grimm as 
foliovs. Haman food is agreeable to the gods, 
who are invited to eat their share of the sacrifice. 
At the same time sacrifice is a banquet: an ap- 
pointed portion of the victim is placed before the 
god ; the rest is cut up, distributed, and consumed 
m the as.sembly. The people thus become par- 
takers in the holy offering, and the god is regarded 
as feasting with them at their meal.® 

To these examples must be added those in which 
the victim is a human being, and a cannibalistic 
feast on his flesh follows. Here there Is no true 
sacrament, save where the victim is regarded as 
representing or incarnating a divinity, as in 
^lexico and in Dionysiac rit^ in Crete. 

Thus the widest evidence of sacrificial rites, 
apart from all modem theory, is that in a large 
proportion of sacrifices tlie worshippers enjoyed a 

1 IL i. 457 ff. ; fee, however, L. R. Famell, ERS vL S3S*, and 
‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,’ in SJ ii. [19911 
306f., where his viewf are more sp^mlative than strictly 
evidential. 

2 0. nissowa. Religion und KtiUut dtr Jlnnlcb, 1902, 

p. 3531. ; J. Toutain, *Le Sacrifice et le* rit« da sacrifice a 
Rome,' Etudu de mythoto^ et <rhisL dee relicioTis antiowi. 
t'aris. 1009. pw 133. 

' Toutain, p. 151 f. * Herod. IL 40. 

5 Foucart, pp. 155, 171. 

6 H. Olderiberg, La Reh'gion du Vida, tr. V. Henrv, Paris, 
1003, p. 270 

7 W. Crooke, PR i. 32, 117, 2C3 ; H. H. Bisler, The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1S3I. i. 179 ; cf. EkE iu 4S6^. 

8 M. Monier-Wniiams, Brahmanism and. Einduism: Reltgi- 
CVS Thouaht and Life in India*, London, 1S91, p. 145 ; J. A. 
Dnboig, Lesaription of the Ckaractsr, Ilanners, and Customs of 
the People of India, Eng. tr., do. 1817, p. 401. 

9 J. Grimm, Tetttonie'lfirtholo^i/, tr. J. 6. StaJJvbrass, London, 
*352-83, i. 41, 4e, 57. 

See art. Ca'-TasAUSir, vol. iii. pp. 204*', 205*. 


sacrificial repast, and joined in eating with the 
god. That probably indicated fellowship with the 
god or promoted it'still further. But how far it 
was also regarded as a sacramental eating, in the 
sense that divine virtue passed over to the eater, 
is a matter of conjecture. Yet it may be admitted 
that here are the elements out of which a sacra- 
mental ritual might easily arise. 

The idea that pods and men shared In a sacrifidal meal Is 
illustrated by the e.xpressioas on recently-found pap^Ti in 
which a person invites guests to dine nvith him at the table of 
a god {the lord Sarapis) on a certain date.* Farapts was here 
the real host. Unless St- Paul was continning OT sacrificial 
language, this may be the source of what be says regarding the 
impossibility* of partaking at once of the table" of the liOrd and 
of the table of demons (».«. eating meat which had formed part 
of a sacrifice). He repavds that act as 'having communion 
with demons * (1 Co 10^-X because the meat is eaten consciously 
as a thing sacrificed to idols (10*s and cf. 8^ This shou's that 
he rega.''aed the act of eating as an act of communion with the 
god— probably the view then current in the eastern Medi- 
terranean area. This communion, however, was nothing more 
than the relationship existing between a host and guests at any 
meal— a token of fellowship with him on the part of those >vho 
recogoire the deity. In such sacrificial meals, in the words of 
the Clementine Rei^nittons,“ the eater is *a guest of demons* 
and has 'fellowship with that demon whose aspect he has 
fashioned in his mind.* How far this idea of fellowship or com- 
munion with a god In and through sacrificial meals eristed 
elsewhere and in other ages it is difficult to say. The custom is 
analogous to that of the feasts with the dead — common meals 
at which dead and living were present.* 

3. Eating a sacred animal. — When an animal 
iras regarded as .sacred — onederoted to the service 
of a god, or his representative or symbol, or even 
his incarnation, or ns itself divine — it svas never- 
theless .sometimes sacrificed to him, the reasons 
for this sacrifice not being the same in all cases. 
It Is important to hear the latter fact in mind. 
But, in so far as the animal is sacred and the flesh 
is eaten, there is here a sacramental eating, depend- 
ing upon the degree of sacredness of the animal. 
Where the animal is divine or a divine incarna- 
tion, there •n-ould be an actual eating of the god’s 
flesh. In a sense all animals sacrificed to a god 
became for the time sacred to him, hnt sve are 
here contemplating the case of animals more 
pecaliarlj- sacred. The ceremonial slaying of snch 
animals is perhaps the origin of tho.se so-c.'illed 
mystic sacrifices in which certain animals, more 
particularly those regarded as 'nnclean,' f.e. too 
sacred for common use, were immolated and .some- 
times ceremonially eaten. Where snch eating 
took place, its purpose was probably sacramental : 
it was to obtain some benefit not to be obtained in 
any other way — e.ff. , the strength and life of a god. 
The examples cited by W. E, Smith < are in point 
here, though his theory of their connexion with 
earlier totem sacraments has not been verified. 
The instances range from savagely up to compara- 
tively high levels of civilization. 

(a) Certain Hebrews in pre-Exilic days seem to 
have adopted curious rites from their pagan 
neighbours or revived earlier rites of their otiti. 
Among these was the sacrifice of the swine, the 
mouse, and the ‘abomination.’ These animals 
were nnclean, yet they were actnally eaten at this 
rite after some preliminarj’ method of preparation 
and purification. After sanctifying and pnrifjring 
themselves, the worshippers are said to have eaten 
swine’s flesh, the mouse, the ‘abomination,’ while 
‘ broth of abominable things ’ was in their ves.sels, 
no donht for purposes of a meal (Is 65‘ 66'').“ 
Doubtless these animals were sacred to certain 
divinities, and this, rather than their ‘unclean’ 
character, aron.«ed the prophet’s indignation. 
The result of the eating was the assertion of a 
pecniiar holiness. Similarly, at a later time the 
Harranians sacrificed the swine and ate the flesh 
* The Ozyrhynehns PapiTt, ed. B. P. Grenfell and A- S. 
Hunt, I^ondon, 1S3S-1915, i. 110; cf. ERE vL 377^. 

- iL 7J, 3 See art. Feastjso, vol. v. p. £03*>- 

^Itelimoji of the Semites^, p. 200f. 
s Cf. Ezt : yV. R. Smiths, p. 343. 
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to use for this purpose less sacred animals out of 
fear of evil consequences.' There does not apjicar 
to be any clear evidence of kinship with their 
buffaloes among the Todas.’ Nor does there 
appear to be a sacramental eating of the animal in 
the sense of eating a victim regarded as divine. 

If Kivers’ e.vjdanation of this meal among the 
Todas is correct, we may sec an analogy to it in 
the custom of pastoral tribes in the Caucasus who, 
when obliged to sell their herds to strangers, avert 
the danger which such sacrilege incurs by conse- 
crating one of the herd, slayin" it, and solemnly 
eating it, afterwards treating tlie bones with all 
due respect.’ 

The eating of the raw flesh of a heifer sacrificed 
to the spirit of the Nile by heads of clans among 
the Agaos* and the eating of half-raw flesh of a 
camel by the clan or tent-group atnoii" the Arabs 
of the Sinaitic penin.sula when other food failed’ 
are veiy’ vaguely sacramental. 

(rf) The last group of rites described perhaps 
shows that at one time all killing of animals was 
regarded ns an act to be gone about circumspectly, 
for all animals, if not divine or even sacred, have 
ower greater than man’s, either in life or after 
eath. Hence, too, innumerable rites of propitia- 
tion in connexion with the slaying even of wild 
animals, by way of averting their vengeance or 
that of members of the .same species. These some- 
times crystallire into one definite communal rite, 
in which propitiation, prayer, ritual slaughter, ami 
ritual eating all have a part. But the slaying is 
not sacrificial, and the whole rite is perhaps an- 
alogous to the solemn eating of firstfruits (below, 
§ s) before all the harvest becomes available for 
common food. This rite is most marked in the 
Ainu bear festival. 

With the Ainue, Qilyoks, And other peoples of Aslo the 
bear Is regarded with respect, If not as divine, but It Is freely 
slain and eaten as food, but one bear Is kept in captivity with 
every evidence of respect; then It is ritually slain wUn pro- 
pitiations and apologetic exiilanations anti prayers. Offerings 
are made to the dead bear. Its blood is drunk by the men 
present to obtain its courage and other virtues, and part of its 
flesh, having been offered in 'a cup of offering to its bead,* is 
Boleinnly eaten by ail present. Then ail Join In eating tlje rest 
of the flesh. The liver is said hy a 17th cent, authority to be 
eaten as a medicine for various diseases.s 
The prayers show that the bear is expected to 
return to life so as to be slain anew, and in Saglin- 
lien the killing is for the purpose of sending 
messages to the fore.st-god by means of the bear.’ 
The solemn eating of the bear by all is obviously 
meant as a propitiatorj' rite wliicli will make 
possible the common eating of bear’s Hesli by all 
who li.ave thus bad communion with the bear. 

4. The totem sacrament, — The theory of a 
general, tlioiigli occ.a.sion.al, sacrilice and s,acra- 
mental eating of a totem animal or plant by the 
men of a totem clan is now generally abaiufoned 
for lack of evidence.® With its abandoiiiiiciit the 
explanation of all solemn eating of a slain or sacri- 
ficed animal as due to an earlier totem s.acrament 
must also be given up. Among all actual totem 
peoples the ceremonial eating of a totem 1ms been 
found in three instances only, and Frazer points 
out that in one of these (Ariinta) the object of the 
eating is not mystical communion with a deit3- 

1 Rivera, p. 290. 

2 Ib, p. 356. 

3 A. Baetlan, In Verbandlurtfffn der berliner Gtsellschaft fur 
AnthropologU, Ethnologic und Urgeschichtet Berlin,"lS70-71, 
p. 54. 

< ERE I. 1C6». s W. R. Smiths, p. 2S1. 

® C. Malte-Brun, dfs toyants, P.iria, 1S14, x?cir. 154 f. ; 

J. Batchelor, The Juiu and their Folk-lore, London, 1001, p. 
4S6 f. ; GEfl, pU r., Spirit* of the Com and of the Wild, n. JdoS , ; 
cf. artt. Aisirs, vol. !. p. 240; Amjials, voL i. p 603. 

2 P. Labb6, Gn Bagne rtisse, I'Jele de Saklialine, Paris, 1003, 
p. 232 f. 

8 But see S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes, et religions, S vols,, 
Paris, 1905-08, pnAio’fn, and art. CoiiupKios wmi Dejtt (Greek 
and Roman), vol. iii. p. 767. 


but to ensure the supply of food for others not of 
that totem. It is magical, not religious, and the 
ttiiinials in question are not regarded as divine.' 

The Arnnta once freely ate their totems, and even now there 
fa no absolute restriction by which a man may not eat of his 
totem, except in the case of the wild cat, which Is also forbidden 
food to the whole tribe. Besides permission to eat sparingly of 
hts totem at all times, each man at the xntiehiuma ceremonies, 
for the increasinfr of the totem animal or plant, must eat of his 
totem, in order that the totem species maj* be increased for the 
benefit of fcIIow»trJbesmen of other totem groujis. Without 
this eating the magical increase ceremonies would not be 
complete. Slcmbcrs of the totem group now refrain from eating 
theirtotem till it is full-grown ori>lentiful. When that happens, 
members of other groups may not eat until the members of this 
group have eaten sparingly of their totem within the camp. 
This second ceremonial eating is thus akin to the solemn eating 
of firstfruits by certain |>cr?ons before all can eat freely, ihis 
second ceremonial is obligator>'; non*eaUng would result in the 
decrease of the totem.* 

The second instance Is from Benin. Some families of the 
Bin!, at the hurial ceremonies, make soup from their totem and 
offer it in sacrifice to the dead man. This }>ortion may also be 
put to tlie lips of members of the family and then thrown away. 
The rest is thrown away or eaten by the family or strangers. 
Obviously some benefit to dead and living Is here expected.* 

Tlie third instance is from Assam, where the Kacharls were 
formerly divided into totem clans. In two cases the ceremonial 
eating of a revered afiimal or plant has been noted. The Leech 
folk hold the leech in lilgh regard and do not kill it. But once 
in a lifetime at a certain religious ceremony the Leech folk must 
chew a leech with vegetables. The Jute folk must also chew 
Jute at great religions ceremonies.* 

In none of these instances is the totem wor- 
I shipped as a divinity, nnd they are all contrary to 
general practice among totem j>eopIes. They do 
not lend support to the derivation from toteniisin 
of the slaying and eating of sacred animals at 
higher stages. 

5. Firstfruits eaten ritually or sacramentally. — 
This has already been fully disenssed.® Cnt it is 
obvious that here the word 'sacramentally* will 
bear various shades of meaning according as the 
firstfruits are looked upon merely as set apart from 
ordinary us.agc, or as sacrificial food, or os actually 
containing or being a spirit or god. 

6. Ceremonial eating’ of images of dough or other 
substances. — In cases wliere the image is described 
as the god and is eaten there is clearly* some idea 
of sacramental communion. The best instance of 
this is found in the ancient Me.\ican religion, where 
the solemn eating was called tcoqxtalo^ ‘god is 
eaten.** Sinularl}*, the panlfa, in tune of famine, 
innde an image of dates kneaded with butter and 
sour milk and ate Communion with a deity 
by means of swallowing part of the image is also 
found nmon^ the .Mfilas of S. India and among the 
Hnichol Indians of Me.xico." These and similar 
instances may be compared vith the ritual ofl’ering 
(tliougli not always eating) of cakes in tlie form of 
or stamped with the efiigy of a divinity.* These 
may also he connected with the ofieringand eating 
of firstfruits made into a cake or even baked in 
human form (probably representing the com-spirit, 
as I-'razer thinks). 

The cacrumenlal aspect of eatinjr such doujrh ima;res b well 
shown by Aeosln’s description of the Jlexican eating of the 
image of Iluitrilopochtli : the j>eople *rect*ived it with euch 
tears, fears, and reverence as it uus an admirable thing, saying 
that they did eat the flesh and bones of God, wherewith they 
were grieved 


1 J. O. Frazer, Tolemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 231. 
*Spenccr*Gillen*. p. 167 ff. 

* Frazer, I'vtemisxn and Exogamy, ii. SSS," from information 
8upplie<l by N. W. Thomas. 

4 /6. Iv. 297 f., from infonnatfon supplied by S. Endle. 

#Artt, Firstfri’its (Introductory and Primitive), voL vL p. 
43», 5 *; Eati.no the Cod, vol. v. p.*lo7. 

« Art- Eati.vo tub Goo, vol. r. p. 136^; cf. SR iii. 25!^, S16, 
3S5f. 

7 W. R. Fmith*, p. 225 ; F. Liebrecht, Zur VolksSninde, 
Heilbronn, IS70, p. 43611, 

8 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
Iv. 357 f. ; C. Luinholtz, GnS:noim Mexico, London, 1903, ii 106 f. 

*Se** instances in liiebrecht, p. 436 f., ‘ Dieaufgegessene Gott,* 
lo^£3, pt. V., Spirits cf the Com and of the Wild, ii. S6ff. ; 
Aensta, cued in SR iii. sis. See also art Fasting (Introductory 
and nomChristian), vol. v. p. 761-*. 
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7 . Swallowing sacred substances.— Under this 
heading may be grouped a variety of rites vrith a 
sacrauiental aspect. As an example from a low- 
level of culture the following case from the Gold 
Coast may be taken. If the members of a family 
were about to separate, the fetish-priest ground a 
fetish to powder, and, haring mixed it with a 
liquid, gave the draught to each member of the 
family. By this means they were still bound 
together.* In the ceremonies of the various frater- 
nities among the Zuni Indians the drinking of 
consecrated ‘ medicine-water’ has a prominent 
place. The consecration is accomplished with 
prayers to the gods, the dropping of fetishes into the 
water, prayer invoking the presence of the gods, 
etc. Tiie attar and the worshippers are sprinkled 
with tlie water, and the males present receive a 
drink of it ; on the next night of the ceremonies 
male and female members drink it; and on the 
fourth evening the novices receive it.- Plant 
medicines, each the property and food of a god, 
are used in other fraternities in a kind of sacra- 
mental magic — to cure disease, to make a brave 
heart, for safety, and the like.’ In India the 
water in which a sacred imaM has been washed is 
drunk as holy water.'* The drinking of the haoma 
in Zoroastrian religion and its supposed effects on 
the partaker have already been fully described in 
the art. Haoma. It is also given to the dying as 
alastsacrament, or ^dpfioxovdffai'oo'fat. Itscounter- 
part in Vedic and later Indian religion is soma 
(y.v.), both having been originally one. Soma 
was the drink of the gods, and a draught of 
immortality both for them and for men. It also 
healed physical and moral ills and gave wisdom. I 
This dnnk of the gods could also be prepared for 
men on earth, just as haoma was. The drink 
made the worshipper a new man ; the draught of 
the gods flowed in his veins, purifying and saneti- 
fymg him.’ The nectar of the Greeks is a similar 
drink of immortality;' and it is probable that 
rimitive intoxicants, because of the elation caused 
j- them, were regarded as the drink of the gods, 
conferring immortality and other desirable qualities 
on them, like Goibmu’s ‘ale of immortality’ in 
Celtic mythology.’ In Babylonian mythology 
‘food of life’ and ‘water of life’ were the property 
of the gods, giving immortality, as is seen in the 
myth of Adapa.’ The refreshing powers of water 
caused it also to be regarded mythically, and in 
the other world it had magical immortal powers. 
Pijian mythology shows this. On the way to 
paradise the dead drank of the ‘ water of solace,’ 
which caused the grief of the ghost and the 
mourners on earth to be assuaged.® So at a far 
higher level, in Orphic-Pythagorean circles, the 
dead drank • cool water flowing from the Lake of 
Memory,’ and thereafter had lordship among the 
other heroes.'® 

The idea of the Tree of Life and Ita effects in Hebrew* early 
Christian, and Gnostic mythologies may be compared with the 
mythical concepts here set forth. In Egypt analogous Ideas, 
though of a curious kind, are found. A funerary teat speaks of 
a dead king slaying and devouring the gods to obtain their 
powers and to become eternal. Similarly, oy sucking the milk 
of a goddess a mortal might acquire immortality.^* 


' A. RdriUc, Lfi Religions des pruples non^cinlisiSt Paris, 
3SS3 L S4 

a M. 0. Stevenson, SS RBBW flOOt], pp. 402 ff., 540, 652, 661, 
6T2. 

5 Ib. p. 6G0 f. 4 Slonier-Williams, p. 145, 

* Ib. p. S50. « Cf. Lucian, £>ial. Veorum, no. 4, 

7 See art. Celts, rol. lil. p. 2S5*». 

* M. Jastrow, The Religion of Rabi/lonia and As^iTi'a, Boston, 
ISOS, p. 644. 

9 B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 196S, p. 117 ff. 

The various formulas arc given in E. Harrison, ProUg(h 
iTtma to the Study 0 / Greek Religion^, Cambridge, 1903, p. 573 ff, 

*1 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Pcpimes of Ani, 2 vols., London, 
1S9S, p. Ixxviii ; A- Wiedemann, Pie Toien nnd iAre Reiehe im 
Glauben der alien Aegi'pten, Leipzig, 1902, p. 18. 


8 . Sacraments in mystery religions. — It is 
possible that the conceptions discussed in the last 
I section underlie such sacramental rites as may be 
found in mystery-religions, though here we must 
beware of reading too much between the lines of 
the scanty evidence transmitted to us. 

(а) In the Eleusinia certain acts of a sacramental 
character had a place. What that place was and 
what precise meaning was attached to them are 
largely matters of conjecture. As a preparation 
for the mysteries, the candidates had to be free 
from crime, and purity of heart and life was 
necessary. Ceremonial purifications were also 
used, and before entering the sacred enclosure at 
night the iiva-rai fasted. Apart from other things 
done or seen, they partook of a cup of xosiav — a 
thick gruel of meal and water, resembling the 
draught of barley, groats, water, and penny-royal 
leaves drunk by the mourning Demeter after her 
nine days’ fast.' If the emendation by Lobeck’ 
of the text in which Clement of Alexandria 
describes tliis rite is correct, possibly sacred bread 
or cake was .also eaten. 

*I fasted, 1 drank the irtfceuv, I took from the ark, and, 
haring tasted (rYyea-trttMreeO. t pot it away in the basket and 
from the basket into the atk/s 

The unemended te.xt suggests the handling {ipyairi- 
/tevos) of a sacred object rather than the toting of 
sacred food. What did this drinking and eating 
mean to the worshippers? Some inquirers have 
seen in it a sacramental communion with Demeter 
in her passion — an infusion of her life into the wor- 
shipper.* The secret of Eleusis has been well 
kept, and these views are quite hypothetical. 
But the whole gron^ of rites, including this 
‘sacrament,’ was certainly regarded as beneficial 
and assuring immortality. The /liarat were 
thrice - blessed and believed that divinity was 
present with them.’ These effects were probably 
not attached to the sacramental rite only. 

(б) In the mysteries of Attis, besides the smear- 
ing of the lips of the uiitrrat ■with holy oil and the 
uttering of the words, ‘ Be assured, 0 nirrai, the 
god has been saved : thus for you there shall he 
salvation from ills,’’ at some point in the ritual, 
they ate and drank sacred food according to a 
formula preserved by Clement and Firmicus 
Matemus. The nature of the food is unknown. 
Firmicus says that into the inner parts of a temple 
a man about to die (symbolically or ritually ?) was 
admitted and said : 

' I have eaten out of the tympanum, I have drunk from the 

S ’mtjal ; 1 am an initiate of Attis.' 7 
lement gives the formula as : 

*I have eaten from the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
cymbal ; I have carried the kenios ta tray with cups} ; I have 
^ne beneath the pasioe.’^ 

Tympanum and cymbal figured in the myth of 
Attis. Here again the purpose of- the rite is 
obscure, though some writers boldly maintain 
that it avas to bring the fivorat into closer com- 
munion avith the god.’ Dieterieh thinks that the 
initiate, about to die a symbolic death, was reborn 
through the sacramental food, for Firmicus goes 
on to commend the true food of life — the Christian 
Eucharist — as conferring immortality, avhereas 
‘thou host eaten poison and drunk the cup of 
death.’'® 

1 Cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 206 f.; Eustathios, on 
Homer, It. xL 63S. 

3 Aytaophamus, Konlgsbcrg, 1829, p. 831. 

* Ciem. Alex. Drotrept, ii. 21 (89). 

< F. B. Jevons, An Inirod. to the Hist, of Hetipion, London, 
1896. ch. xxiv. ; FameU, in SISrtt xix. 120 f., 'HJ ii. 315 f., 
E/tH vi, 409*; P. Gardner, Seu Chapters in Greet History, 
London, 1892, p. 8S3L, The Oriyin of the Lord's Supper, do. 
1893. p, 17. 

9 Pindar, frag. cxvL 

« Firm. Hat. de Errore Prof art. Pelip.,ed. K,Zlegler.Leipxig, 
1007, p. 57. 

7 Ii. p. 43. » Clem. Alex. Prclrept. 11. 16 (47 B.X 

’ GIP, pt. iv,, Adonis. Attis, Osiris, London. 1914, 1. 274. 

W A. Dieterieh, .Sine ifilArnr/iIurgiV, Leiprig, 1903, pp.l03, 1C3. 
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(c) In Mithraism there was some fonii of sacra- 
ment, as the words of Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
show. Justin says that bread and a cup of water 
were set forth with certain words of blessing in 
the sacred rites.' Tertullian says that Mithra 
signs his soldiers in their foreheads, celebrates an 
oblation of bread, and introduces a symbol of the 
resurrection.* Both Fathers looked upon this 
sacrament and other rites as a parody of Christian 
rites suggested by demons. It is not at all 
improbable that the sacramental rite was adopted 
as an imitation of the Eucharist. Pliny, hower-er, 
spealvs of maqicis coenis in Mithraism.* On a bas- 
relief from Konjica (Bosnia) this sacrament is 
supposed to be represented. Two figures, one 
holuing a drinking-horn, recline at a table, in 
front of which is a tripod holding small loaves of 
bread. On either side stand human figures, one a 
Persian, two with masks representing a lion and a 
raven, and a fourth mutilated figure. The Persian 
holds aloft a driuking-hom.' Is this the rite to 
which Justin refers? If it is, it tells us nothing of 
its meaning, and Pfleiderer’s assertion that the 
standing figures represent the nature of Mithra 
under difierent attributes, and show that they 
have thus ‘put on ’ the god, is somewhat cxtrava- 
ant.“ The figures seem to be initiates of the 
ifferent degrees, and there is no evidence that the 
sacrament was a m3’stic communion with Mithra, 
a partaking of his divine nature, as other writers 
have also asserted. The likeness which the 
Fathers saw between this rite and the Eucharist 
leaves its actual purpose doubtful, and we can only 
regard it as a rite of communion in a somewhat 
vague sense, like most of such rites in the 
mj’steries. Cumont interprets it as communicating 
to the neophyte force to combat evil spirits ana 
conferring on him, as on his god, a glorious immor- 
tality.* There is certainly no proof that the rite 
had anj' connexion with the slaying of a bull, so 
often represented in Mithraio bas-reliefs, or with 
the Zoroastrian future mj’thic slaying of the bull 
Hadha}’a?, by Saoslyant at the last day, from the 
fat of which, mixed with the juice of white haoma, 
a drink would be prepared which would assure 
immortality to all men. 

{d) In the cult of the gods of Samothrace, as 
a recently discovered but incomplete inscription 
shows, some rite of eating and drinking occurred. 
The priest ‘ broke the cake and poured forth the 
cup for the /uVroi.’ The inscription has been re- 
stored in this sense, and, if it is correct, some 
sacramental act seems to be suggested.' 

For sacraments in Mandsism gee ERE viii, 3S7*, ZSO, and, 
further, A. J. H. W. Brandt, Die ina7idduehe Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 107 f., 203 f. 

In this connexion it should be noted that the phrases express* 
inp: ni)’stic union, desired or realized, with a god, in the so- 
called llithras Liturgy (‘ Remain with me in my soul’}, in the 
London Papyrus (‘Come to me. Lord Hermes, as babes into the 
wombs of women ’}, and in the Leyden Papyrus (* For Thou art 
I, and 1 am Thou'), quoted by Dieterich,® have no connexion 
with a sacramental meal. 

Did these sacramental rites in the mystery 
religions impart new life and immortality ? Quite 
possiblj' they were thought to do so. Plutarch 
says that the worshippers at the sacrificial banquets 
looked beyond the mere feast and had a good hope 
and the belief that God was present with them, 
and that He accepted their service graciously. 
Much of this may have been present in the 
mysteries also. Considering, however, that we 
Imow so little of the nature of those sacramental 
rites, it is ludicrous to find several writers regard- 

1 Justin, Apol. L 68, Dial. c. Trgph. 70. 

2 De Prcescr. Hcer. iO. 3 pliny, xxx. 2 ((^ 

* F. Cumont, Text/s et monumenfs relatt/s aux 

tnpstbresde Ulithra, Brussels, 1890-99, i. 157 f. 

9 0. Pfleiderer, The Early Christtan Conception of Christ, 
London, 1905, p. 129 L 

® Cumont, i. 321. 7 Dieterich, p. 104 f. a P. D7. 


ing them, not merely as resembling, hnt actually 
as the source of, the Christian Eucharist. Nor is 
there any real evidence that a rite of ‘eating the 
god * was a common or usual one in paganism when 
Christianity was first founded and promulgated. 

Literatckc.— T his has been sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes ; but the following additional wofks may be consulted : 
C. Clemen. Primitive Christianity and its Son-Jeurish Sources, 
tr. R. G. Nisbet, Edinburgh, 1912. p. 233 ff. ; W. HeitmuUer, 
Tau/e iind Abendmahl bei Paulus, Gottingen, 1903 ; J. A. 
MacCuIloch, Comparative Theology, London, 1902, p. 254 \ 
N. SoderbJom, ‘ Le Breuvage divin,' La Vie future, d’apris le 
Mazd&iS7ne {,-ABG ix.), Paris, 1901, p. 330ff. See also artt. 
DniSKs, Foon, Comhunio.v wjtu Deitv, E.4tin'q the God, 

Tjtvm. J. A. MacCulloch. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern). — The 
doctrine of the Holy Orthodo.x Eastern Church 
concerning the ‘mj'steries’ (i.c. the sacraments) is 
olficiall3' stated in (1) T/te Orthodox Confession of 
Faith, composed by Peter Mogila, metropolitan of 
Kiev (1623^7),' and (2) the Acts of the Synod of 
Jerusalem (Bethlehem) of 1672.* In these docu- 
ments the Orthodox sacramental system has been 
defined, in opposition to that of the Beformed 
Churches, in terms more in harmony with those of 
contemporarv Roman Catholicism than with those 
of the early Eastern Fathers. 

A my'stery is defined as ‘a rite, which under 
some visible form [clSos) is the cause of, and con- 
veys to the soul of a faithful man, the invisible 
grace of God ; instituted by our Lord, through 
whom each of the faithful receives divine grace.'* 
Mysteries were instituted to be ‘badges (crutahm) 
of the true sons of God,’ ‘sure signs (ffjjfitro)’ of 
onr faith, and ‘indubitable remedies (larptri)’ 
against sins.* 

Three things are necessary in a myster5’ : (a) its 
proper matter [Q^Tt)—c.g., water in baptism ; (6) a 
properly ordained priest (Upei%) or bishop ; (c) the 
invocation {IrUXnats) of the Holy Spirit, with the 
form of words, ‘whereby the Priest consecrates 
the Mystery by the Power of the Hol3' Spirit, if 
he have the definite intention {yydiyrj ixotpuauriUrti) 
of consecrating it.’* This insistence on the Epi- 
clcsis and the operation of the Spirit is a marked 
characteristic of Orthodox sacramental teaching. 

There are seven mysteries: Baptism, Chrism, 
the Holy Eucharist, the Priesthood, Penitence, 
Marriage, Unction. 

1. Baptism is administered by triple immersion 
in pure water, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the H0I3’ Spirit, normally by a priest, 
hnt in cases of necessit3’ by any Orthodox person. 
Those to be baptized must either themselves or, if 
infants, by an Orthodox sponsor renounce the devil 
and all his works and confess the (‘ Kicene ’) 
Creed. The fruits of baptism are the abolition of 
all .'un previously contracted, original and actual, 
with its penalties, regeneration or renewal into a 
state of complete purification (xActa rddapta)^ and 
original justification,' and conferring of the indelible 
‘ cliaracter ’ of members of Christ’s Body and im- 
mortality.® 

2. Chrism (t4 yvpor rod xpicfiaTos '). — The baptized 

4 See questions xcviL-cxix. of pt. i. of *Op9o5ofo? o/toXoyta t> 7 t 
irctrrewC rije JcaPoAirJjT koX airocrrokiKijc iKteXv^oia^ araroXtinlc, 
in E. J. Kimmel, Jlonumenta Eidei Ecclesi(S OrxentalU, pt. L 
pp. 1C9-197. The Greek translation of ilogila’s Russian Confes- 
«on was authorized by the four Eastern patriarchs at Constan- 
tinople in 1W3 as ‘faithfully following the Dogmas of Christ’s 
Church, and agreeable to the Holy Canons.' 

2 See ‘Synodus Hierosoliinitana adversus Calvinlstas,* in 
Eimmel, pt i. pp. 308,404-406, 44S-463 {••Dosithei Confessio, 
decreta xv.-xviii.}. The Latin translation is not always reliable. 
This S^mod holds a position in the Eastern Church similar to 
that of the Council of Trent in the Roman. Its main concern 
was to anathematize C^tiI Lucar's attempt in his Oriental Con- 
fession to bring the Orthodox theology into harmony with the 
Reformed. 

3 Orthodox Confession, p. 170. The references throughout are 
to Kiinmers Bonumenta. 

* Ib. p. 171. 5 Th. p. in. 6 lb. p. 455. 

7 Jb. p. 175. 8 Ib. pp. 1 72-175, 452-156 
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ate at once anointed with chrism (a mixtnre of 
oil, balsam, and ointments) consecrated by a bishop, 
and applied by a priest to the brow, eves, nostrils, 
mouth, and ears, with the words, ‘ The Seal of 
the Gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen.’ This rite is 
the equivalent of the Western 'confirmation,’ 
and is held to efi'ect participation in the Holy 
Spirit, and increase and confirmation (/St/Snlwtrtj) in 
grace. Lk 24" is the authority quoted for its 
institution by Christ.* 

3. The Holy Eucharist excels all other m3’steries. 
It can be celebrated only by a lawful (vi/u^ios) 
priest, and on an altar (fliwioonjpior) or consecrated 
cloth (dmplo-ioi'). Leavened bread is used and pure 
wine, mingled with water during the rite. At the 
time of consecration the priest must intend that 
the substance (oi5<rla) of the bread and wine be 
changed into the substance {aiala) of the true Body 
and Blood of Christ, bj’ the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, expressly invoked by him for this definite 
purpose. This invocation immediately (-rapevBii) 
elfects a ‘change of substance’ (ptrowriuffir),’ apart 
from the use of the elements for communion ; there- 
after only the forms (erj77) of the bread and wine 
remain ; ‘ tnilj’ and in reality and in substance ’ 
(dXijffws Kal rpayptttTijcwy xal odffiuStSy) the bread and 
wine become the very Body and Blood of Christ;’ 
in the mj’stery Christ is ' really present ’ (kotI 
rrpaypta -apiiv), and it is right ‘to worship and 
adore (Xorptiltir) the Holy Eucharist even as our 
Sa\-iour Himself.’ * The Eucharist is an ‘ unbloody 
sacrifice’ (dralporot dttrlo), propitiatorj' (iXaoTim;), 
ofTered on behalf of all the faithful, living and 
departed.’ The Holy Communion is given to all 
the faitliful under both kinds — to the clergy 
separately, to the laity by means of intinction. 
Newly-baptized infants are communicated immedi- 
ately after receiving the chrism. The fruits of 
the mystery are remembrance of the passion and 
death of Christ, propitiation for sins, defence 
against temptations, and the indwelling of Christ in 
th^e faithful. Preparation for communion consists 
of confession, fasting, and reconciliation with all 
men.’ 

4. Priesthood (hpuerdn;) is (a) ‘ m)iritual,’ which 
is shared by all believers (of. 1 P 2’- Bev 6", 
Bo 12*) ; and (6) ‘ sacramental’ («vcm;puiji)s). The 
latter can be conferred only by bishops who have 
received authority for that purpose from the 
Apostles in unbroken succession. The ‘ matter’ of 
this mystery is the laying on of hands (iirlffco-it rue 
xHpwr, x'V'woi'la), the formula the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, with express mention of the func- 
tion for which ordination is conferred. The 
functions of the higher ‘orders’ (rd^fis) include 
those of the lower. A bishop, after his election 
has been confirmed by the bishops of the patri- 
archate or promnee, must be ordained by at least 
three other bishops. The episcopate is necessary 
for the very existence of the Church ; without a 
bishop the Church could not be governed ; he is 
_‘ the fount of all the mysteries,’ and ‘ the living 
image of God upon earth.’’ He alone can ordain 
priests, confer the lower orders, and consecrate 
the chrism. Priests can administer all the mys- 
teries except priesthood ; their chief functions are 
to consecrate and offer the Eucharist, and, if 

1 Orthodox CoT\fessitm, pp. 175-179, 449. 

3/4. p. ISO. S/5, p. 462. 

4 lb. pp. 126 and 1S3. Although the mode of this change of 

substance is not defined (tb. p. 461), it is stated to be ‘ not typi- 
cally or figuratively (ov rwivwv ov5* elsorivitv), not by virtue of 
abounding grace (ovti vrepfioXXovon),* i.e. the Calvinist 

doctrine (p. 461, 2), nor ‘ by impanation * ((car' ovopTiapoe), t.e. 
Luther's * consubstantiation ’ (p. 459), but In such wise that the 
Body and Blood ot Christ are given to * the mouth and stomal * 
ol both faithful and unfaithful receivers (p. 45SX The . verbs 
/leraTTOcetcrPazt perafioXXecrSai, peTappv6/atf«r5ai, are used ‘to 
describe the change (p. 457). 

5 Pp. 183. 461, 464. 6p. 181. Z Pp. 437, 442, 43S. 


authorized thereto by the bishop, preach and ab- 
solve penitents.* There are also deacons, sub- 
deacons, readers, exorcists, door-keepers, singers, 
light-bearers.’ The fruit of ordination is authoritj* 
(/foiarfo) and grace to perform the functions of the 
order.’ 

5. Penitence (perivota) consists of oral confession 
to an Orthodox priest, who assesses penance and 
pronounces absolution ; in doing so he declares 
himself a sinner and God the Pardoner. This 
mystery is fruitless unless the penitent is an 
Orthodox Christian, trulj’ sorry for his sins, 
purposefnl of amendment, and jirepared to carry 
out the penance imposed. Confession should be 
made at least once, but normally four times, ayear. 
In practice it is frequently of a very formal 
nature.’ 

6. Honourable marriage (d rlptos yipos). — This 
mj'stery is in the first place celebrated by the 
mutual consent of a man and a woman (there being 
no impediment), but is not considered by the Cliurch 
a true [ahrjSivbs] marriage unless they confirm their 
consent in the presence of a priest, and, having 
joined hands, promise to be faitliful to each otiier 
till death. The civil law of the Eastern Empire 
Ifcrmitted divorce a vinculo, and the Eastern 
Churcli permits such divorce not only for adultery, 
but for high treason, insanity, leprosy, and other 
causes. The innocent partj' may re-marry ; no 
one may obtain a divorce more than once.’ 

Unction (ri ci'xAaior), instituted by Christ 
k 6") for the sick, is administered only by a 
riest,‘\vith pure oil, a prayer setting forth its efficacy 
eing said during the anointing. This unction is 
not, ns among the Latins, reserved for those in 
extremis, but is administered with a view to the 
recovery of the sick person. Its recipient must 
first have confessed to a priest.’ 

Of the seven mysteries the Eastern Orthodox 
Church affirms that they are ‘effectual instru- 
ments of grace to the initiated, of necessitj* ’ {Spyava 
SpattriKi T 0 ?s pvophois x^P‘ros ii drdyKTjs),’ which 
amounts to a declaration that they are efficacious 
ex opere operato. Each of the mj'steries is ad- 
ministered with lengthy rites and elaborate cere- 
mony, but these are not regarded as necessary to 
their efficacy, but may vary in different parts of 
the Church, provided the essentials, as stated, are 
maintained. 

The sacramental system in the separated Mono- 
phj-site and Nestorian Churches is the same as 
that of the Orthodox in principle and in practice ; 
there ore, however, considerable variations in the 
liturgical framework of the mysteries and in their 
accompanj'ing ceremonies, nor has their sacra- 
mental doctrine been so definitely formulated. 

LnxaxTTniE. — "W. F. Aden^, The Greek and Eastern 
Chxtrehei, Edinburgh, 1903 ; F, E, Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and ircaJem, Oxford, 1896, i. ; L. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship^ Eng. tr.4, London, 1912; H. Denzinger, 
Orientalium, 2 vols.. Wurzburg, 1863-64 : R. F, LlttledaJe, 
O^ices from the SercieC'Books of the Eastern Church, London, 
1863 ; F. Cabrol, Dietionnaire d’archMogie chrtitienne et de 
liturgie, Paris, 1907 ff., passim; E. J. Kimmel, ilonumenta 
Fidei Eedesiee Orientaiis, Jena, 1850 ; cf. aJso artt. Bipnsjf, 
CosHRiiATiox, Eucharist, Maeriaqb, Ordination, Penance, 
Unction, Worship. K. 6. PARSONS, 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, "Western), — The 
word sacramentnm first appears in Christian use 
as tile accepted equivalent of the Greek pvffHiptov, 
standing uniformly for it in the O.Ij. of the canoni- 
cal books. There is nothing in the kno^^^l classi- 
cal use of the word to account for this. It is there 
found in two senses : (1) of the pledge or security 
deposited in public keeping by the parties engaged 

1 P. 441. 

2 p, ISS ; cl. Metrophanis Confessio, in Kimmel, pt. ii. p. ISO. 

8 P.441. 4 Pp.";64, 189-193. 

B Pp. 193-195 ; cf. art. Marriage (Christian), vol. viiL p. 437 £f. 
c Pp. 195-197. 7 P. 450. 
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in a lawsuit, and thence of a la^fsuit in general ; 
(2) of the oath taken by Roman soldiers to their 
imperator, and thence loosely of any oath. Both 
senses had some effect on the development of 
Christian doctrine, but they do not account for the 
adoption of the word as a rendering of liwrHipiov. 
It is probable that there was a popular sense of 
the word which has left no trace in extant litera- 
ture apart from Christian writers. If so, it must 
be determined by the earliest Christian use. 

Here it is necess.-iry to refer to the letter of Pliny 1 regarding 
the Christians of hisprovince. He observed that thej' assembled 
for worship, ' seque Sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstrin- 
ere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne 
deni fallerent, ne depositum appeliati abneqarent.’ He evi- 
dently understood the word of a pledge or oath, but hisdescrip- 
tion does not answer to anythlnjr known in Christian origips, 
and it seems certain that he misunderstood the information 
given him. IVhat is interesting is the use of the word sacro- 
mentum. It must have been used either hy the Christians 
examined, if they spoke Latin, or by an interpreter. In the 
latter case it will be an example of the popular sense here 
assumed. 

"What that sense was may be gathered from 
Tertullian, de Prmscr. 20, where he speaks of the 
unity of Cliristians : 

‘Hum est illis communicatio pacis, ct appellatio fraternitatis, 
et contesseratio hospitalitatis ; quae iura non alia ratio regit 
quam eiusdem sacrament! una traditio.' 

Here sacravientum can be nothing less than the 
whole Christian religion.’ The word seems to 
signify any kind of religious institution, general or 
particular. Thus for St. Cyprian the Church is 
' saoramentuin unitatis.’ By insisting on the like- 
ness of baptism and other ‘sacranienta divina’ to 
the Mithraic and other mysteries, Tertullian’ 
recalls the Greek original and shows that he con- 
sidered the word a just translation. It is pos- 
sible that St. Thomas Aquinas, in his etymological 
guess* relating saeramcntum to sacrare exactly as 
omamentum to ornare, lighted upon the true de- 
velopment of the word. 

Another sense emerges when Tertullian calls the 
types of the OT ‘figurarum sacramenta.” With 
this we may conniaie Cyprian’s saying about the 
seamless roue ! ' Sacramento uestis et signo declar- 
auit ecclesiae unitatem.'* 

When Tertullian eaya * Vocati sunius ad niilitiam Dei uiui iam 
tunc, cum in aacramenti uerba respondimus.w he has in mind 
the military oath, and perhaps plaj’S consciously on the word, 
likening the mystical initiation of baptism to the soldier's 
enrolment. Ciecilius of Biltha, in the Council convened by 
Cyprian, used the phrase ‘sacramentum interrogat' in much 
the same way,® and the analogy became a commonplace, 

Cyprian’s collocation of sacramentum and signum 
suggests a current use of the word which may 
enable us to establish more precisely its equival- 
ence to iiwriipiop. The legal deposit or security of 
a lawsuit bad a symbolic value as well as its real 
value, representing the whole matter in dispute. 
It may have been called sacramentum for this 
reason, or, on the other hand, that word may have 
acquired the generic sense of a symbol from this 
specific nse. There is no direct evidence for either 
conclusion, but the religious formalities and 
sanctions of Roman jurisprudence, which involved 
this use of a word evidently of sacred associations, 
would facilitate its retransfer to religions uses with 
a new sense thus acquired. It would then stand 
for any kind of religious symbolism, and in par- 
ticular for the rites of a mystery-religion. Such 
use is certainly implied when St. Augustine says 
that signs or symbolic actions, ‘ cum ad res diuinas 
pertinent, sacramenta appellantur.’’ The words 
I Ep. 96. 

’ Of. his reference (de Ree, Cam. 23) to St. Paul's knowledge 
of 'omnia sacramenta* (1 Co IS’), and to the Christian under, 
standing of the ‘ sacramenta Dei ' (c. Stare, iii. 16). 

® De PTCcecT. 40 ; cf. de Bapt. 5. 

4 In IV. Sent. I. j. 5. s C. Mare. v. 1. 

® De Caih. Reel. Unit. 7, t Ad Start. 3. 

® Cypr., ed. G. Hartel, ri'enna, 18CS~71. p. 437. 

® Rp. 13S. 


of Serm. 272, ‘ Ista dienntur sacramenta, quia in 
eis alind iiidetur, aliud intellegitur,’ look like an 
appeal to the common understanding; and in the 
same connexion he renews the identification of 
mysterium and sacramentum, saying, ‘ Mysterium 
uestmm in mensa dominica positum est,’ that is to 
say, ‘ the mystery or sacrament of what yon your- 
selves are,’ namely, the Body of Christ. In de Civ. 
Dei, X. 5, he seems to be defining sacramentum : 

'Sacrificium uisibile inuisibilis sacriheii sacramentum, id est 
sacrum signum, est.* 

But he probably did not intend a formal definition, 
any more than when he called sacraments ‘signa- 
cufa ueritatis.” His constant recurrence to this 
idea, however, prepared the way for the formal 
definition which Isidore of Seville propounded 
towards the end of the 7th century : 

* Sacramentum est in aliqua celebratione, cum res gesta ita 
fit, ut aliquid slgniflcari intellegatur quod sancte accipiendum 
est.* ^ 

Augustine used the word in its widest extension 
of meaning, as did Leo the Great,’ but he moved 
in the direction of making it more specific, as 
when he spoke of the ‘ pauca sacranienta salnber- 
rima’ of the gospel,* or contrasted the manifold 
rites of the OT with the few of the NT, saying : 

*Sacmmenti9 numero paucissimis, obseruatione facillimis, 
signfdcatione praestantissimis, societatem noui populi coUi* 
gauit.’ & 

This implies the same limitation which the word 
celebratio imports into Isidore’s definition. The 
movement was slow. It is noteworthy that Isidore 
himself could still speak of ‘ sacramentum Trini- 
tatis.’ ' But the tendency was to restrict the use 
of the word to some action, res gesta, done with 
symbolic significance os a rite of the Church. 

The fact that St. Jerome contemporaneously substituted 
mysterium for eaeramentum in many passages of his revised 
version of the Scriptures does not seem to have any bearing on 
this movement, for he eiidently did not distinguish the words 
on any principle. The.v were still true equivalents. He 
retains eaeramentum in the tollowing texts : Dn 21® 4®, To 127, 
Wis 2M, Eph 1® 33-9 6®’, 1 Ti 31®, Rev 1». The whole range of 
meaning which nvoniptev can have is here included. 

The importance of the symbolic sense has a con- 
sequence. The compendious definition ‘signum 
reisacrae’ involves the distinction between signum 
and res, which appears definitely in the writings of 
Augustine, and acquires great importance in the 
system of theology ultimately elaborated from 
his teaching. At times he makes the distinction 
very sharp. The signum is visible, or presented to 
other senses than sight ; the res is invisible. He 
notes two kinds of signa — those which are nattir- 
alia, as the track of an animal or smoke showing 
where there is fire, and those which are data, or 
merely conventional;’ and sacraments are evi- 
dently of the latter kind, so that signum and res 
are arbitrarily conjoined. Elsewhere he observes 
that in the case of such conventions the sign may 
be identified with {sustinere personam) the thing 
signified, as when St. Raul says ‘ That rock was 
Christ,' * but only by a figure of speech. This of 
signa in general ; in a passage often quoted he 
says much the same of sacraments : 

* Si sacramenta quamdam similitudinem eanim rerum qnarum 
sacramenta sunt non haberent, omnino sacramenta non essent. 
Ex hac autem similitlidine plerumque etiam ipsarum rerum 
nomina acciplunt. Sicut er^o secundum quemdara modum 
sacramentum coiyoris Christi corpus Christi est, sacramentum 
sanguinis Christi sanguis Christi est, ita s.acramentum fldel 
lides est.’ 

But this must be read with the context. He has 
been asked how an infant brought to baptism can 
be said to have faith ; he replies that the child has 
fidem because he has the sacramentum Jidei, and 
he goes on to say that this is sufficient for salva- 

1 De Ver. Bel. 17. = Rtym. vi. 10. 

3 E.g.. * sacramentum incamationis * (Serm. 24). 

4 De Ver. Bel. 17. ® Rp. 64. 

s C. Jud. i. 4. 7 De Doctr. Christ, ii. L 

® De Civ. Dei xviii. 48. 
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Hon if subsequent sin does not undo u-liat is done. 
He has said immediately before : 

*Nonne seniel imraolatus est Christas in seipso, ct tamen in 
Sacramento non solum per omnes Paschae solemnitates sed 
Omni die populis immolatur, nec utique mentitur qui interro- 
gatua earn respondent immolari.* t 

This crucial passage tlierefore sets up something 
more tlian a typical or figurative relation between 
signiim and res, and from this beginning proceeded 
the theologj’ of the School. 

So far tlie meaning of sneramentwn is narrowed 
only to the case where there is a sensible sign of 
an intelligible reality. But Augustine did much 
more than impress on the word this connotation. 
His elaborated doctrine of grace, and his insistence 
on the connexion of this with certain sacraments, 
and e-specially with baptism, aflbrded ground for a 
narrower distinction. His statements must be 
read with care. "When he says ‘ Sacramenta 
Noui Testamenti dant salutem ; sacramenta 
Veteris Testamenti promiserunt Saluatorem," - he 
probably means the whole content of revelation. 
His conception of the working of CTace made it 
impossible for him to tie this absolutely to par- 
ticular rites or ordinances, and he was constantly 
enlarging on the futility of such a notion, but he 
was equally clear that certain sacraments were the 
ordinary vehicles for the conveyance of grace to 
the soul. It followed that certain ordinances 
might be distinguished as so used, and this dis- 
tinction became the basis of the subsequent doc- 
trine of the sacraments. 

It is noteworthy that in the case o[ marriagre, the tacramm- 
(urn magnum of Eph 5 SS, he does not seem to have reco^ized 
any conveyance ot saving grace- The bona matrimonit were 
proles, Jides, ei tacramentum, but by tacramentum he seems to 
have meant only its symbolism of Christ and the Church, in 
consequence of which marriage became (o) indissoluble, as it 
would not he by natural law *nisi alicuius rei maioris , . . 
quoddam saemmentum adhiberetur,'^ and (6) so sacred that 
the liberties taken even by virtuous pagans, such as Cato, were 
now intolerable-i 

It w,'is not, hoavever, until the 12th cent, that 
the doctrine was formulated. Even then Hugh 
of St. Victor’ spoke of sacraments with the older 
generality, enumerating no fewer than 30 in 
particular. Shortly after his date appeared the 
Libri Senteniiarum of Peter Lombard, which 
speedily became a textbook of the Schools and so 
acquired an importance disproportionate to its 
merits. He distinguished seven sacraments 
specifically conferring grace: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Order, and Marriage. The various grounds given 
by his commentators for this limitation and 
enumeration indicate that it was in fact arbitrary. 
St. Thomas Aquin.os seems to state the whole 
truth when he propounds, as the reason for main- 
taining it, the fact ‘ quod communiter ordinantur 
ab omnibus sacramenta, sicut prius dictum est.’ • 

In the Summa c. Gentiles, iv. 5S, Aquinas develops an 
analogy with nature. Corporal life has three essential needs : 
birth, growth, and nutriment, to which correspond Baptism, 
Confirmation, and the Eucharist ; and one per accidens in case 
of need, i.e. healing, to which answer Penance and Extreme 
Unction. There are further required a source and an ordering 
of life, parents and governors, which are provided in thesystem 
of the Church by the sacraments of Order, supplying spiritual 
needs alone, and of Marriage, supplying both ^iritual and 
corporal needs. Other seholfa arc eve'n more forced and arti- 
ficial. Some better varieties are collected in Summa Theol. in. 
Iiv. 2. 

Yet this septenaxy system, however ill-founded 
it may seem, bore the test of criticism as under- 
stood in the Schools of the Middle Ages ; and its 
general acceptance by the Greeks, who were not 
much disposed to borrow doctrine from Latins, 
seems to indicate that it was either drawn from a 
wider tradition or based on a larger sense of fitness 
than appears on the surface. It is not pretended 

I Ep. SS ; cl. in Ps. 21. 2 In Ps. 73. 

3 J>t Bono Coniug, 7. i De Fide et Operilms, 7. 

3 De Saer. Chr. Eidei, 8 Summa Theol. ill. Ixv, 2. 


that the number is anywhere found expressed 
earlier than the 12th cent., when Otto of Bamberg 
introduced it into a catechetical instruction for his 
Pomeranian converts (c. 1127), but he propounds it 
as an accepted tradition. Shortlj' after him Hugh 
of St. Victor, though using the word more gener- 
ally, distinguishes the ‘septem principalia sacra- 
menta,’ which were later set in a categoiy apart. 
Contemporary with them was Gregory of Bergamo, 
who has the same classification in his treatise dc 
Veritatc Corporis Ohristi. A scheme recognized 
by men of such diverse associations, and not put 
forward as a novelty, must certainly have been for 
some time current, though it can be traced no 
higher. This must be remembered when the 
general adoption of the scheme is attributed with 
good reason to the influence of Peter Lombard and 
his commentators in the schools of theology. From 
the 13th cent, onwards the seven sacraments were 
mentioned with more or less of dogmatic assertion 
by numerous minor councils, by the General 
Council of Constance, and notably in the Decretum 
pro Armcnis promulgated by Engenius IV. at the 
Council of Florence, which followed almost verb- 
ally the Opuscuhim Qiiartnm of Thomas Aquinas. 
Finally the Council of Trent condemned under 
anathema any who should say ‘ sacramenta nonae 
legis non fuis.se omnia a lesu Christo Domino 
nostro instituta, aut esse plura uel pauciora quam 
septem.’ ' 

There is a subordinate classification of sacramenta mortuorum, 
which confer firet grace (Bajstism and Penance), and saeratnenfa 
uiuorum, which confer fecial graces on persons in the state of 
grace. 

This more precise teaching, which had been 
gradually gaining ground, is in evident conflict 
with the language of the Fathers and of many 
writers down to the 12th cent., and in particular 
with the statement of St. Bernard’ that the wash- 
ing of feet is a sacrament for the remission of 
venial sins. He says emphatically that our Lord’s 
action was done ‘pro Sacramento, non pro solo 
exemplo.’ To avoid this difficulty, theologians 
have generally argued that sacraments are spoken 
of either sensu gcnerico or sensu propria. A sacra- 
raent^rqprie dictum is one of the seven, and it is 
argued, not very successfully, that Bernard him- 
self observed this distinction and used the word in 
the generic sense. The distinction first appears in 
Peter Lombard’s definition : 

* Sacramentum proprie dicitur, quod ita signum est gratiae 
Dei, et mutsibUis gratiae forma, ut ipsius imaginem gerat et 
causa e>5stat,’5 

The weakness of the distinction lies in the implica- 
tion that the name originally belonged to the 
ordinances thus specified, and was then extended 
in n loose sense to others, which is an exact 
inversion of the historic movement. The difficulty 
is thinly disguised by the practice, common to 
theologians, of calling other ordinances resembling 
the proper sacraments by the name of sacra- 
mentalia. Such are the anointing of kings, the 
clothing and consecration of nuns, and various 
benedictions. 

The several sacraments being treated in this 
work under their proper heads, it is sufficient here 
to speak in general terms of what is common to 
them. 

I. Institution. — According to the Tridentine 
definition, all sacraments were instituted by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This follows from the limita- 
tion of the term confining it to ordinances by 
which grace is conferred. Thomas Aquinas care- 
fully distinguishes between the divine nature, 
which is the source of grace, and the humanity of 
our Lord, by which the gift' is mediated to us, the 

I Ses3. vii. can. 1. 

I 2 Strm, in Dom, p. 897, ed. Mablllon. 

5 j„ jp. IV, L 2. 
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sacraments teing by His authority an extension of 
this mediation, tliongh ‘ Ipse potuit effectnm_ sacra- 
nientoruni sine exteriori Sacramento conferre.'* 
He has been closely followed by all theologians, 
but obvious lack of evidence in the case of some 
sacraments has led to a distinction between im- 
mediate institution by our Lord and institution 
by others acting on His authority. St. John 
Bonaventura argued that Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction were thus instituted by the 
.4.postles.“ Alexander of Hales went so far as to 
ascribe the origin of Confirmation to a council of 
the 9th century.’ The point has been laboured 
since the Council of Trent by almost all com- 
mentators ; some assert that immediate institution 
by our Lord while on earth, and the committal of 
the institution to the written or unwritten tradi- 
tion of the Church, are defined as de fide by the 
Council ; others say that it certainly folloivs from 
the words of the Council, bnt is not exprassly 
defined ; others deny the necessity of this conse- 
quence, but will not venture to call the conclusion 
in doubt ; Franzelin * and other modems find it 
hard to believe that the Council anathematized tha 
teaching of St. Bonaventura or determined a 
historic question of such dubiety, but nevertheless 
maintain on a priori grounds the narrowest inter- 
pretation of the dcMition. In the Pontifical 
Letter iMmentahili of 1907 Pius X. condemned 
various propositions calling in question the im- 
mediate institution of the sacraments by Christ 
Himself. 

2 . Ordering. — The institution of the sacraments 
by our Lord being assumed, it seems to follow that 
some conditions of their valid administration are 
imposed. Since they derive their elBcacy only 
from divine appointment, those conditions must be 
jealously guarded. Hence comes the theological 
notion of the ‘substance’ of the sacraments which 
the Church has no power to vary. 

The decree of the Council of Trent invcJldatfng mxrria^ 
contmcted mthout the presence of the panehus was opposed 
on this irround. If the consent of the parties was sufficient, as 
had alwa>*s been held, to constitute a valid marriage, to vary 
this rule was to touch the substance of the sacfunient. The 
objection is overruled by the fine distinction that the effect of 
the decree is only to render the parties inhatilee.^ 

The same consideration imposes the rule of 
tutiorism. Where there is any possibility of doubt 
as to the content of the substance of a sacrament, 
nothing must be neglected which there is even 
slender ground for supposing necessary. The safer 
course of including it must be followed in practice. 

The factors in the substance of a sacrament are 
conveniently summarized under three heads : the 
minister, the intention of the minister, the matter i 
and form. The intention of the minister has been 
treated elsewhere (art. IXTEXTIOX (Theological)) ; 
the other two heads can he more simply examined 
here. 

(a) Minuter. — Since in a sacrament there is 
always something done, a doer is required ; and, 
since it is to be done by the appointment of Christ, 
it is important to ascertain who has authority to 
act. .^part from the Ignatian insistence on "the 
part of the bishop in the Eucharist, which might 
be treated as mere matter of discipline, the earliest 
question raised on this head appears in the 
baptismal controversy of the 3rd century. Cypri.an 
maintained with logical consistency that Baptism, 
being a conveyance of the gifts of grace deposited 
in the Church, could be administered onlj' by the 
Church. Narrowly defining the Church, he denied 
that heretics or scliismatics conid baptize. In 
other words, the minister of the sacrament must 

1 Siimma Theot. m. Ixiv. S. 

2 7n 7 1’, Sent. vii. L 1, xxul L 2. 

’ 7n 71’. Sent. ix. i, ^ Be Saer. in Gen. xir. 

2 De Smet, Be Sponealtbtis et ilatrimonio. Bru^s, 1910, p. 
2S4, note (2), citin" tbe authority of Benedict xiv. 


be a Catholic Christian. Arguing thus, ha 
I defended the practice of his predecessor Agrip- 
pinns, and apparently of all the African bishops, 
who rebaptized all heretics coming to them. 
Stephen of Home maintained that tliis was an 
innovation, meeting it with the peremptory 
demand, ‘ Nihil innouetnr nisi quod traditnm est.’ * 
The historic question is not easily determined. 

I There had probably been a long-standing diverg- 
I enee of practice. Cyprian was .supported by 
[ Fimiilian of Catsarea and other Easterns; the 
Donatists inherited his contention, and pressed it ; 
I bnt Augustine asserts that the contrary opinion, 

[ fortified by conciliar decisions, was already exclu- 
sively held among Catholics before tbe date of bis 
birth, A.D. 353.’ This conclusion about Baptism 
I carried with it a like consequence in regard to 
other sacraments, and the Council of Nicma agreed 
to receive Novatian bishops as validly ordained. 

In the Western Church, hoivever, disputes about the validity 
of pchismatical ordinations lonz continued, as witness the 
history' of St. Wilfrid in Englantl, and ol Formosus at Rome. 
The scandals arising out of the latter case led to the establish- 
ment of the judftment in favour of such ordinations secured by 
the induence of St. Peter Damian.3 

During the later Middle -Ages the contention of 
the Donatists was revived in a new form by the 
Puritan sects to which the practical corruptions of 
the Church gave rise. The power of ministering 
the sacraments was restricted by them to men of 
openly virtuous life. In the Profession of Faith 
imposed on the Waldensians by Innocent in. this 
opinion is expressly repudiated. It re-appeared in 
the teaching of Wyclif, was condemned by John 
XXII. in his Constitution against the Fraticelli, 
and by the Council of Constance in dealing with 
the Hussites. 

The common teaching of theologians as against 
these errors is that a sacrament has its effect from 
God and from the institution of Christ, and not 
from anything which the minister himself con- 
tributes, his action being purely ministerial. "When 
he performs what is required of Iiim in this ira- 
meaiate connexion, the act is complete. The 
doctrine is safeguarded by the assertion that a 
sacrament is elfective cx opere operato. The 
phrase first becomes conspicuous in tbe treatise 
de Sacro Allaris Myst. of Innocent in., who seems 
to have been taught it by his master Pierre of 
Poictiers in the school of Paris. He fixes the 
meaning precisely : 

*Quamuis opus operans alJquando sit immunduia, semper 
Camea opus operatnm est rauDdum.*^ 

The oprts optrans is the personal action of the 
minister ; opus opzratum is the sacramental effect 
prodneed by this action. The distinction was 
repeated by*\Villiam of Anxerre'and by Alexander 
of Hales, but ^vas not yet fully estabUshed in use 
when Aquinas ^v^ote his commentary on the 
Sentences, for he there says only that it was 
employed *a quibusdara.'® He also varied the 
sense of the distinction as used by his predecessors, 
making operans equivalent to sacramenti. 
Later theologians have preferred the form opits 
opcrantls^ which fixes the meaning more exactly 
on the personal action of the minister or the 
recipient. The other member of the distinction 
is perfectly stable ; opus operatum is the thin" 
done accoraing to the institution of Christ, ana 
having its efiect therefrom. It was ultimately 
defined in the Council of Trent that by the sacra- 
ments of the New Law grace is conferred cx opere 
operafo.^ 

It will be convenient to mention here the doctrine of obfx. 
The word dntes from Aujnstine, who, in his critical Letter to 

> Cypr. Ep. 7a. * De Eapt. ii. 14.^ 

3 The subject is fully treated by L. Saltet, Les Eiordinations, 
Paris, 1907. 

* iii. 5. 5 iji JY, Sent, l v, L 

® Sess. «i. * de Sacr. in Gen.* S. 
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Boniface on the baptism of infants, wrote that the child 
'etiamsi fidem nondum habeat in cogitatione, non ei tameh 
oblcein contrariae cogitationis opponit, unde sacramentum eius 
Ealubriterpercipit.’l The obex here Is a mental state opposed 
to faith, which in the case of an adult might annul the saving 
effect of the sacrament. The argument has been extended to 
the operation of the sacraments in general. An o&ez must bo 
distinguished from a defect such as lack of necessary intention, 
or a personal incapacity for sacraincntal grace lack of 
baptism in the case of other sacraments, and certain diriment 
impediments in the case of marriage) which is nullifying in a 
different manner. The sacrament is in this case understood to 
be valid ; it impresses character, if it be one of those having 
that effect ; it may ultimately confer grace by rcvivisccncc when 
the obex is removed; but the soul receives no benefit of Justify- 
ing grace from the immediate operation. The obex is a state of 
soul actively repugnant to the working of grace. A favourably 
active disposition is not required in such sort that the Infusion 
of grace will be due to the co-operation of the recipient, as if 
ex opere operantis ; a passive disposition suffices for adults os 
lor infants ; but, where an o6«a: exists, the active operation of 
the recipient is needed for its removal, since the hindering state 
of soul cannot be changed without his will. The Council of 
Trent anathematized ‘si quis dixerit, sacramenta nouae legis 
. . . gratiam ipsam non ponentibus obicem non conferre.*3 

So far it is seen only that neither orthodoxy nor 
personal sanctity is requisite in the minister of a 
sacrament. A larger licence, of whioh obscure 
indications are found in earlier times, appears 
definitely in the Responsa adBulparosoi Nicolausl. 
The pope considers two cases. The first (ch. 14) is 
that of a pretended priest who had baptized many 
converts ; the answer is that persons baptized ‘ a 
quocunqne Christiano’ are not to be reoaptized. 
The second (ch. 104) is that of a Jew — whether 
Christian or unbeliever was not ascertained — who 
also had baptized many. In respect of these the 
pope answers : 

‘nipTofecto, si in nomine Sanctae Trinltatis, uel tantumin 
nomine Christi sicut in Actibus Apostolorum legimus, baptirati 
?unt (unum quippe idcmque cst, ut sanctus exponit Ambroaius), 
constat eo3 non esse denuo baptizandos.' 

Yet he directs inquiry whether the man were a 
Christian or not, for "what purpose is not clear, 
concluding with a citation from Augustine : 

' Baptismum Christi nuUa peruersitste hominis, siue daatis, 
Bias accipientis, posse uiolari.'s 

This halting treatment suggests that he was not 
sure of lus ground, lacking definite precedents ; 
but his practical ruling in favour of baptism 
administered by any layman, or even by one who 
was not a Christian, was the starting-point of a 
doctrine that became firmly established in the 
schools of theology. 

It follows that any human being is capable of 
acting as minister of a sacrament. Parity of 
reasoning might seem to extend this conclusion to 
other sacraments equally with Baptism, but the 
inference has not been drawn ; the practice of tlie 
Church, supported by more or less weiglity argu- 
ment, has restricted the administration of other 
sacraments to particularly qualified persons. To 
determine who is an ‘ idoneus minister,’ one must 
refer to the theology of the several sacraments. 

(b) Matter and form . — A sacrament being a 
sensible sign of grace, it is obvious that sometliing 
visible or audible or tangible, and so forth, is 
requisite ; and this something must be determined 
by the institution of Christ. Theologians have 
debated the question whether such determination 
may he generic, or must he specific. If generic, it 
may then be left to the Church to determine 
specifically what shall he used, and this may even 
he determined differently in various parts of the 
Church; if specific, no variation is possible. 
In the case of Baptism specific determination is 
universally accepted ; baptism must he by water 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. Y^et even here 
the teaching of Nicolaus I., quoted above, about 
baptism ‘in nomine Christi’ may raise a donbt; 

^ -Bp. 93. 2 Sess. vii. ‘ de Sacr. in Gen.’ 6. 

s Be Bap!, vi. 1. The compatibilitv ot this with his doctrine 
of oter is secured bj' a distinction \vhich lie proceeds to draw 
oetiveen mcrarntnium and ejfecflis tie! ttrtis sacramenti. He 
remarks that C^Tirian failed to observe this distinction. 


and it is perhaps only on tutiorist grounds that the 
normal formula can he treated as indispensable.' In 
some other cases generic determination seems to 
be indicated by actual variations in the nractice of 
the Church. Again, determination may he more or 
less specific ; the use of bread in the Eucharist is 
determined by the institution of Christ, but all 
Western theologians agree that it may he indiffer- 
ently leavened or unleavened ; they discuss hypo- 
thetically whether wheaten bread is indispensable, 
to the exclusion of barley bread, hut in practice 
the use of wheaten bread is imposed on tutiorist 
grounds. 

The importance of such determination is attested 
from early times by the pr.aoticai watchfulness of 
the Church against innovations, as in the case of 
the Aquarian heresy. The use of water in place 
of wine for the Eucharist was not merely a dis- 
orderly proceeding, hut an offence against the 
doctrine of the Church. But there was little 
theorizing until the introduction of the Peripatetic 
metapliysic in the 13th cent., when the distinction 
of matter and form was applied to the sacraments, 
William of Auxerre is credited with this innova- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether his ‘materia et 
forma verhorum’ should he understood in the 
sense of forma essentialis. The true distinction was, 
however, in vogue soon after his time. The saying 
of Augustine about baptism, ‘accedit uerhnm ad 
elementum et fit sacramentum,’* detached from 
its context and treated as a quasi-definition of a 
sacrament in general, lent itself to the new mode 
of thought. The sensible act or thing used in the 
administration of a sacrament was likened to form- 
less matter, being indeterminate in use and adapt- 
able to many purposes ; it was determined to a 
spiritual significance by the use of words, which 
thus played the part of the metaphysical forma 
essentialis. Some ingenuity was required to fit 
this conception to all the seven sacraments. There 
■were various schemes. The one set out by 
Aquinas in his Opuseulum Quartum obtained a 
great vogue ; it was incorporated by Eugenius IV. 
in his Decrctum pro Armenis at the Council of 
Florence, and with some modification in regard to 
Holy Order it still holds the field. The Council of 
Trent spoke in general terms * of ‘ materia et forma 
quibus sacramenti e-ssentia perficitur.’ It is a 
postulate of current theology, therefore, that the 
sacraments were thus instituted by Christ, either 
immediately or mediately, either generically or 
specifically. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that theologians hold themselves bound 
to the Peripatetic theory of matter and form, some- 
times known os hyloiiiorphism. It is rather the 
case that plirases derived from that theory have 
been adapted to the facts of sacramental practice, 
and are retained ns consecrated by long usage in 
the Cliurch. 

3. Efficacy. — ^Before the rise of the Pelagian 
controversy (see art, Pelagianism and Semi- 
Pelagianisji) there was no analytical teaching 
about the effect of the Christian sacraments. 
This began with Angustine’s insistence on the 
practice of infant baptism as proving against 
Pel.agius that infants stood in need of saving 
grace. The argument induced inquiry into the 
efl'ect of baptism, and this led to a comparison 
with circumcision as a sacrament of the OT. St. 
Paul had declared that there was no justification 
‘ by the works of the law ’ ; circumcision was a 
work of the Law, though anterior to Moses, and 
the Apostle emphasized this by insisting that 


I The same e.vpresslon ns used by Stephen 1 . (Cypr. Ep. 
Ixxiii. IG) possibly meant ‘Christian Baptism’ in general. For 
the use of the Creed as form of baptism in the 3rd cent, see 
F. E. Brightman, £ssays on Harly Uxstory of the Church 
and (1918), p. 344 ff. . 

2/nJoA.80. «Sess.rir.2. 
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Abmliam was justified by his faith before the 
institution of the sacrament. How did baptism 
differ from this ? Augustine replied that circum- 
cision was a sacrament or sign of a Deliverer to 
come, by faith in whom the people of God so 
marked were justified; but the Deliverer, being 
come, has instituted the sacrament of Baptism 
‘ ad innonationem hominis.’* He adds that even 
before circumcision there was presumably some 
‘sacramentum iustificationis ex fide’ latent in the 
working of God. From this distinction there pro- 
ceeded with increasing precision a doctrine almost 
uniform in all Latin writers, that the sacraments 
of the OT were ineffective signs or symbols of a 
work of grace rrTought independently of them, 
while the sacraments of the NT were instruments 
for the doing of that work. 

Earlier expositions of this doctrine had been 
very crude. According to Tertullian, there was a 
uis sanctyicandi in the water of baptism by descent 
of the Holy Spirit.’ Augustine’s studies in the 
doctrine of grace led to refinements which some- 
times seem to reduce a sacrament to the standing 
rather of a pledge of grace given (a snggestion 
drarvn from one use of the word tit ftipra), or of a 
‘ conditio sine qua non ' ; but the later theology 
followed the main current of his thought, and was 
expressly concerned with the exclusion of these 
minimizing conceptions. A sacrament was taken 
to be a ttera causa of grace. Aquinas in particular 
laboured this point, but in defining the nature of 
the causality he wavered, and gave occasion for a 
dispute which still engages the attention of theo- 
logmns. In his commentary on the Sentences’ he 
taught that a sacrament is an instrumental cause 
of a certain disposition in the soul which is 
followed by the infusion of grace, but is not even 
instrumentally a cause of that infusion. In his 
later works he abandoned this distinction, adopt- 
ing a theory of sacramental operation which seems 
to exclude his previous negation. In Summa, III. 
Ixii. 5, he contrasts the human hand as inslrumen- 
tum coniunetum with a stick as instrumentum 
separatum, both being operated by the principal 
cause, which is the man. So in the operation of 
grace God is the principal cause, the humanity of 
Clixist is instrumentum coniunetum, a sacrament 
is instrumentum separatum ; but it is evident that 
the same effect is produced whether the instru- 
mentum separatum be used or not. Therefore he 
concludes: 

‘Sacraroenta ecctesiae gpecialiter habent Tirtutem eipassionc 
Christi, cuius virtus quodam modu nobis copuiatur per suscep- 
tionem sacramentonim.’e 

Among the later Scholastics those who adhered 
to the earlier teacliing of Aquinas attributed the 
dispositive effect of the sacr.aments to a physical 
causation (Cajetan being apparently the first to 
nse this phrase) which could not reasonably be 
extended to the actual infusion of grace. Those 
who adhered to his later teacliing attributed the 
whole efficacy of the sacraments to a moral causa- 
tion, as being instruments of an action of Christ 
Himself in His sacred humanity which is the moral 
cause of our justification.’ Melchior Cano, the 
first formulator of this conception, was followed 
later by Vasquez and De Lugo. Suarez, on the 
other hand, extended the notion of physical caus- 
ation to the infusion of grace. His argument is 
that every creature of God has a natural adapt- 
ability to any end which the Creator maj- appoint 
ipotentia obedientialis), and that this potentiality 
becomes active in the sacraments, by the super- 
natural appointment of God, to the production of 
1 De 2>upt. et Cuncup. ii. 11. s De DapL 4. 

’ iv. 1. 4 Cf. Quodlibet, ill. x. 14. 

® A moru] cause is defined as that which, on account ot some 
quality inherent in it, affords a reason lor the operation of a 
physi^ cause. The love ol God is here the phi-sical cause of 
justification. 


supernatural grace.' Among his followers the 
severely Thomist Drouin avows that the teachers 
of physical causation in the sacraments ‘uirtutem 
aliquam diuinitus acceptam in eis agnoscant, pw 
quam proprie uerofjue influxn sacramentales 
effectus in suscipientium corda insinuent.’’ This 
opinion, after giving waj- for some time before the 
teaching of Vasquez and De Lugo, has recently 
been revived in the American UE, s.v. ‘ Sacra- 
ments.’ On the other hand Billot’ has moved in 
the contrary direction, reducing the effect of sacra- 
mental causation to the creation of & title to grace, 
and so approximating to the first position of 
Aquinas. 

The indelible effect of a sacrament as imposing character, and 
the vexed quesdon of the revi:*iscence of pmee in those who 
have received it without the necessary disposition for its 
salutary worktop, concerns the specific tbeolopv of those eacra- 
ments which have this effect, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Order. 

AVith the doctrine of sacramental causation is 
intimately connected the phrase conftnsrc gratiam, 
current from the time of its use by Hugh of St. 
A’ictor.* The Council of Trent anathematized ‘ si 
quis dixerit, sacramenta nonae legis non continere 
gratiam, quam significant.’’ The phrase cannot 
safely be rendered by the English word ‘ contain,’ 
which seems to be used only in a spatial or quasi- 
spatial sense and in the sense of restraint. Neither 
sense is applicable here ; the grace signified is not 
tied restrictively to the sacraments, nor is there 
any spatial connexion, except so far as the sacra- 
ment operates at a certain place on persons there 
present. Grace is in the sacraments, says Aquinas,’ 
only as signified by them (‘sient in signo*), or as 
M effect is in the cause. It is not in them ‘sient 
in vase,' except only as a vessel may be considered 
an instrument of conveyance. It should be 
observed that the Tridentine canon sets continere 
gratiam in contrast with the notion that sacra- 
ments are ‘signa tantnm externa acceptae per 
fidem gratiaenel institiae.’ The sense of continere 
here is that of immediate and continuous con- 
nexion, the connexion being specifically causal. 
It is a conception which falls in more easily with 
the theory of physical cans.ation than with that of 
moral causation, but it is not inconsistent with the 
latter, and is in fact held along with it as a 
necessary consequence of the Tridentine definition. 
According to either theory, the cau-sal connexion 
is unaffected by the occurrence of an obex, which 
interrupts the flow of the content of the sacrament 
to the soul of the recipient, but does not reduce it 
to a nullity. 

Lttzrattke. — I n RcJdition to the works mentioned through* 
out, the (oHoHing are ot firstrate importance: T. de V. G. 
Cajetan (the fint of the modem school), Commentarj on 
4?umma Theol.^ pt. m., contained in the Leonine ed. of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Rome, ISSS; F. Snarer. ‘De Sacramentis in 
Genere,* in Opera, Venice, 1740-67, xviii. ; R. F. R, Bellanam^ 
‘De Sacramentis,’ in I^rpiitaticfnes de «mfrorerm* Fideiy 
Cologne, 1C17, iii. ; F. de Logo, * De Sacramentis in Genere,* in 
Opera, Venice, ITIS, v.; H. Tonmely (L^osse), ‘De Sacra- 
mentis,* in Pneleetiemes TXeofc^'ar, I^ris, 1725-30; C. R. 
Billna^ Sttmma Saneti Thoma, Li^, 1746^1 (containing 
severe criticiRa of Tonmely, from the ex^nie Thomist staad- 
TOint, abridged in Strmma Summay Ghent, 1763) ; G- Perrone, 
Pmketxcmes TAeofoyitte, Rome, 1S35-42 (a full course at the 
Collegium Bomanum, once of great vogue, but superseded by 
FranreUn); J. A. Mohler, Mainz, 1S32, tr. J. B. 

Robertson, Symbolisms, London, 1906 ; F. Probst, Satro’ 
tnente txnd Sohromentofiffn in den drei ertten ehrUtlichen 
JaArhundertmy Tubingen, 1S72; J. B. Fraazelin, Tractatus 
de SaemmentU in Qenht\ Rome, IKS (the last great work of 
the kind before the Thomist revival under Leo im.) ; I.. Billot, 
De £eeleeice Sacramentie, l^me, 1907 (the chief exponent of 
the new Thomism at the Collegium Bomanum). 

T. A- Lacey. 


1 De Saer. in Gen, Disput. ix.. Op. ed. ISTO, tom. 20, p. 147 S. 
^DeDe Sacr. u iii. 2 (Venice, 1737} ; we attribute this amony- 
znons treatise to Drouin on the authority of H. Harter, *Vomer>- 
etator lifeTvrius rreenfioris tAeoio^ue cafAofiar*, Innsbruck, 
1903-13, iv. 1405. 

3 De £eel. Saer. 7. * De Saer. Chr. Fid. l ir. 2. 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Lutheran). — ^The 
doctrine of tlie Bacraments, as understood and 
taught in the Lutheran Church, is a practical 
application of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
As the discussions of the Reformation period were 
occupied a-ith a thorough criticism of the definition 
not only of ‘ justification,’ hut also of such closely 
related terms as ‘grace’ and ‘faith,’ so they 
inevitably led also to a radical change in the 
conception of ' sacrament.’ 

Recognizing the fact that the term in its ecclesi- 
astical sense is not Scriptural, and that therefore 
considerable latitude could be allowed in its 
signification, the Lutheran Reformers were con- 
cerned only that a unique place should be assigned 
to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as means of 
grace, and that no rites, however useful in their 
place, that have not been instituted by divine 
authority for the same purpose as these two 
ordinances should be elevated to the same rank.’ 
The term sacramentum in the Vulgate, as the 
equivalent of the Greek /iitmjpioi' (in such places 
as Dn 2'*, To I2‘), designates what is in general 
secret and mysterious, and, because of being so, 
awakens wonder and inquiry’ that can be answered 
only b}’ supernatural revelation. As such, it is 
applied repeatedly in the NT to the Incarnation 
(1 Ti 3’', Col Eph V 3’-» 5«). In Patristic 
usage it was genercJly applied to any ‘ sacred 
sign ’ or ‘ a visible seal (signacitltim) of invisible 
divine things,’ ‘ a sjunbol of a sacred thing and a 
visible form of invisible grace.’ The term was 
applied, to manifold customs and rites, and at a 
very early date its pertinency to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, above all other rites, was generally 
recognized. The Reformers found in force the 
Decree of Florence (1439), designating the number 
as seven, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, tlie Eucharist, 
Penance, Ordination, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction ; and at Augsburg they were forced by 
the criticism of art. xiii. of the Augsburg Confcs- 
siou, on the part of the authors of the Confutation, 
to define clearly their position as to the number. 
This necessarily involved a fixing of the definition. 
Prior to this Luther had, years before, in his 
private writings, freely criticized the teaching 
liitherto current. Of fundamental importance is 
his Treatise on tht Neio I'cstamcni (1520); but he 
expresses himself at greater length in the Prelude 
on the Babylonian Captivity, written later in the 
same year — a trenchant criticism of the entire 
medimval sacramental system. 

‘1 must deny,’ he says, 'that there are seven sacraments, 
and for the present hold to but three— baptism, penance, and 
bread. ... To be sure, it 1 desired to use the term in the 
scriptural sense, 1 shouid allow but a single sacrament, with 
three sacramental siirns.’ Then he adds in conclusion : 'There 
are, strictly speahin;-, but two sacraments, b.aj>tism and bread ; 
for oidy in these two do we find both the dcineiy instituted 
sipn and the promise ot the for^veness of sins-’ 

Mclanchthon, in the Loci Communes (1521), 
simply re-echoes these statement's : 

' What others call sacraments we call signs, or, if you please, 
sacramental si;ms. For Paul calls Christ Himself the Sacra- 
ment. But if the name "si^" displease you, you may call 
them seals, and thus more nearly e.vpress the force of the 
sacraments. . . . Two signs have been instituted by Christ in 
the Gosircl, vir. baptism and the participation of the Lord's 
Table.’ 

Accordingly, the Apology (1531) proposes the 
definition : ‘ Sacraments are rites which have the 
command of God, and to which the promise of 
grace has been added,’ i.e. the promise of the 
gratuitous forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, or 
the gospel. It also became a prominent feature 
of the Lutheran conception of a sacrament to em- 
phnsize the fact that this pronii.se of grace U indi- 
vidualized in the administration of the saemraent- 

J See cf thf. Au^t^ntrp C<m/esJiVn, p. 213> and the 

chapter oi the Kminen CvncUxi Tridaitini of Chemmtx, li. 
21!., *de Voo’ahulo SacrameniK’ 


‘Christ causes the prcinise of the Gospel to be ofTcrtxl not 
only in general, but through the sacraments, which He attache^ 
as seals of the promise. He seals and thereby especially con- 
firms the cenaiuty of the Gospel to every believer.* ^ 

Thus the sacrament is not only a visible word, but 
it i.s the visible word individualized. 

The efficac}’ of the sacrament lies, therefore, 
neither in the character nor in the intention nor 
in the regular ordination of its ministers, nor in 
the_ element received, nor in the sacramental trans- 
I action itself, but solely in the word of divine grace 
which it applie.s to the individual receiving it. 
The sacrament, being not man’s bnt God’s net, 
cannot profit as an act of obedience on the part of 
nian. JIan’s part in it is entirelj’ receptive. Most 
important is the distinction between a sacrament 
and a sacrifice. 

* A Eucraroenl is a ceremony or work, in which God presents 
tons that which the promise annexed to the ceremony offers, 
as baptism is a work, not which we offer to God, but in which 
God baptizes us, i.e. a minister in place of God ; , . . A sacri- 
fice, on the contrary, is a ceremony or work which we render 
God.’! 

This position Lnther most strennonsly maintained 
against the extreme of Bomanism on the one linnd, 
wmich changed the Lord’s Su]iper into a pro])itia- 
tory sacrifice in the Mass, ami of the radical re- 
action against Rome on the other, which regarded 
it a.s only a Eucharistic sacrifice. 

* We should not presume to give God something In the sacra- 
ment, w-hen it is He who therein gives us all things.*! 

Nor have tliey profit as works wrought for men 
by a priest. With the greatest decision the 
Reformers repudiated the Scholastic doctrine that 
a sacrament prolits ex opere operate, except where 
recipients intentionally ojipose an obstacle (such 
as a mortal sin, or the purpose to commit sin) to 
its etlicacy. Against such a mechanical theoiy 
the value of the sacrament was placed solely in its 
communication of the word of grace, to he appre- 
hended by tlie intelligence of the subject, and 
appropriated by faitli. The best known of all 
Luther’s books, the Stnall Catechism, saj’s : 

’It is not the water that produces these efteots, but the Word 
of God wlilch accomjianies and is connected with the water, 
and our faith which relies on the Word of God connected with 
the water’; and 'The eating and drinking do not produce 
these great effects, but the words which stand here, “Given 
and shed for you for the remission of sins.” ' * He who believes 
tliese words has what they eel forth, namely the remission of 
sins’: and, to quote the Treatise on the ST once more, ’Sacra- 
ment without testament Is the case without the Jewel.’ 

The meclianical tlieoi'y of the sacrament broke 
down with tlie scholastic theorj’ of justification. 
This failed in the recognition of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification as an act of God with 
reference to man, and regarded it, on the other 
hand, os wrought within man, in a continuous, 
gradual process, by the infusion of grace, through 
the sacraments. But, according to tlie NT, grace, 
in the proper sense, is no quality inhering in man, 
or communicable to man, hut a disposition of God 
toward man, i.e. God’s favour shown man without 
merit on man’s part. The grace of God reaches 
man throu"h a nroniise, and that promise is 
opjirchended only oy faith. Nor is justification a 
proce-ss wrought within man, hut a simple and 
complete act of God, without stages or degiees. 
Sanctification, or tlie process hv which man grows 
in all the gifts of grace, is one thing ; justification, 
by which God places man in a new relation with 
God Himself, is quite another. There are also 
degrees of faith by’ wliicli the promise is appre- 
hended ; bnt, wherever justification is present, it 
is always of the same value, namely tliat of the 
complete oliedience of Christ ; and this is the gift 
ofl'ered in the sacraments. 

Nor is tills most clearly enunciated theory of 

1 Fcrmtifn of Cot^eord, p. CSC (quotations from the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Churcli are from the Eng. tr. of Coot of 
Concord. Philadelphia, 1911). 

! Apotogi\ CGd, IS. ! Luther, T rrcthe on the ST. 
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the sacraments in any rvay contradicted b 3 ' diffi- 
culties connected with tne explanation of the 
asenc}- of the Holy Spirit in infant baptism upon 
tiie mind and heart of the child baptized, ior, 
even with respect to adults, the work of regenera- 
tion always remains a mystery (Jn 3*) ; ana, how- 
ever emphatically Luther connects regeneration 
and baptism, nevertheless the ground and motive 
of infant baptism is not that faith raaj' be wrought 
in an unconscious child, but that Christs command 
concerning it may be obeyed. 

* EverytbizJg depends upon the word and command of God.* l 
’ We bring' the child in the purpose and hopve that It may 
believe, and we pray that God may grant it faith ; but we do 
not baptize it upon that, but eolely upon the command of 
G ^.’2 ‘It is veo’ certain that the ^iromise of God belongs also 
to little children. . . . Therefore, it is necessar 3 * to baptize 
little children, that the promise ol salvation may be applied to 
them, according to Mt 2S*®. Just as there is salvation offered 
to all, to men, women, and children, so baptism is offered to 
all — men, women, children, infants. It clearly follows, there- 
fore, that infants are to be baptized, b^u-se with baptism 
salvation isofferetL'S ‘Through baptism is offered the grace 
of God, and children, being offered to God through baptism, 
are received into His grace.* ^ 

Where, then, God thus offers His grace, it is 
believed that He provides also a certain measure 
of receptivity for it, even although we cannot 
define either method or measure. All explana- 
tions attempted are pure hypotheses and not 
articles of faith, and cannot be admitted as 
standards according to which a universal prmcipde 
concerning the sacraments may be deduced, par- 
ticularly if such principle antagonize what is no 
hypothesis. It is enough to know that the word 
of promise is offered m baptism, and ‘is and 
remains efficacious until we pass from this estate 
of misery to eternal glory’;* and to thispromi.se 
faith is to recur throughout all subsequent periods 
of life. The stress, however, lie.s always not on 
the faith of the recipient, but on the surety of the 
promise made to the individual, just as the adult 
is justified not because of his faith, but because of 
the grace of God and the merit of Christ that his 
faith apprehends. 

For a proper estimate of the office of the sacra- 
ments, a consideration of the doctrine of the 
Word of God as taught by Luther is also import- 
ant. In his judgment the Word is no mere direc- i 
tory, informing men of the waj- of life ; besides j 
being such, it brings the verj- life whereof it 
teaches. The activity of the Holy Spirit is not 
sopplementary to the IFord ; nor is there any 
inner Word, apart from the Word as written, 
preached, and announced in the sacraments. The 
outward Word, which is heard aud read, is the 
true means through which the Holy Spirit works. 
Outward and inner Word, if distinguished, are 
only two sides or relations of one and the same 
thing. Eor are the means of grace institutions 
by which roan approaches God ; they are institu- 
tions by which God comes to man (Eo 10*-“). 
Strictly spiking, there is but one means of grace, 
\-iz. the Word, and that, too, the Word of the 
gospel ; but, since this Word conies in two forms, 
we speak, in the wider sense, of both Word and 
s.aoraments as the means of grace. 

The grace, therefore, offered and received in the 
sacraments in no way differs from that offered and 
received in hearing and reading the Word. The 
promise of the sacraments is the veiy same as is 
offered in the Word ivithout the sacraments. The 
necessity of the Word is absolute ; without it there 
is no salvation ; that of the sacraments is relative. 
We are bound to them because God has instituted 
and enjoined them. 

Nevertheless, ‘since the testament is far more important 
than the sacrament, so the words are far more important than 


1 LaTpe Catechism, 472. z Jh. 473. 

z ApoLogjt, 173. a Augstmrs Conf., art- ix. 

z Large Catechism, 475. 


the signs. For the signs might be laebing, if one onlv have the 
words, and thus might be saved without sacrament, yet not 
withoot testament.* 1 

The relative necessity o: sacraments arises out 
of a gracious accommodation of God to the weak- 
ness of man’s faitli. 

* Mens bumana non tantum per se non nouit promisaionem 
de gratnita reconciliatione, verumetiam quando ilia verho nobis 
reuelatur, . . . difficulter illara at privatim ad me etiam per- 
tinentem apprehendere et retinere potest- Oeus igiturSacra- 
menta instilult, ut essent externa et visibilia signa et pignora 
gratiae et uoluntatis Dei erga noa ; quibus illustri uisibili testi- 
monio testificetur, quod promissio ad singulos illoa pertineat, 
qui fide earn in usa Sacrnmentonim aroplectuntur.’z 

Faitli contributes nothing, therefore, to the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, since all their power comes 
from the Holy Spirit in and through tlie Word of 
the promise which thej* apply. Their virtue is 
objective, dependent alone on their divine institu- 
tion ; hut faith is the organ by whieli the promLse 
is received. God’s Word is living and powerful, 
whether I receive it or not; but it is so in me only 
as hj' faith it enters and controls my heart. A 
sacrament is received by faith when the Word 
attached to the sacrament has entrance. Even 
though at the time of the administration faith 
should be absent, the promise is there for appropria- 
tion and saving application, at whatever time 
thereafter the one to whom the sacrament has 
been given turns to God in repentance and faith. 

Most important therefore is it that in the ad- 
ministration the words of each sacrament should 
have the central place, and tliat the attention of 
those receiving it be not diverted by a multitude 
of ceremonies that dazzle the eye from tlie simple 
word of the gospel, which it is the office of the 
sacrament to apply and on which all else should be 
focused. Still greater is the loss where the words 
are omitted, as, in the Roman Mass, 'given ami 
shed for yon for the remission of sins ’ fell out, or 
where the words of institution are recited in a 
language unknown to the people, or in low and 
subdued tones that cannot reach them, even though 
they understand the language. For how can faith 
he enkindled bj* the Word when hidden under an 
nnintelligihle form? As the gospel is the power 
of God to salvation, not from any magical or occult 
power inhering in the syllables, but from the re- 
velation of God’s will which it brings to man’s 
! intellect and heart, so also with the sacraments. 

! Luther’s object in the reformation of the Slass 
' was, first of all, that the promise and pledge of 
the sacrament should reach every mind, and, 
through the mind, touch every heart of those 
participating.* 

Nor is the change in the ministers of the sacra- 
ments made by the Lutheran Eeformation to be 
overlooked ; for the authority to administer them 
was not limited to a priestly self-perpetuating 
order within the Church, both because a sacrament 
is not a sacrifice and because such authority is 
vested in the entire Church and dare not he 
usurped by any part. 

‘For wherever the Church is, there Is the authority to ad- 
minister the Gospel. iMierefore it is necessary for the Church 
to retain the authority to call, elect, and ordain ministers.' * 
Ministers are the executives of the Church, and in 
discharging functions which God has entrusted to 
the Church they are no less the representatives of 
God ; and the Church is ‘ where two or three are 
gathered ’ in Christ’s name. 

Jn rejecting the errors of the mediievaJ Church, 
the Lutheran Church has akso been careful to 
guard against exaggerations arising from a more 
radical reaction against Eoman Catholicism. 
While there is, indeed, n sense in which sacraments 
1 Luther. On -VF. 

X Chemnitz, ii. 19. ‘ de Necessitate Sacramentorum.* 

*For full discussion see his Pormcla Missat (1523) and 
Deutsche itesse (1526), 

4 Append), -u SchmaHald Artieles, 349. 
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are ‘marks of Christian profession among men,’ 
this pertains rather to tlieir use than to tljo sacra- 
ments tliemselves. For, as tliey are God’s and not 
man’s work, tlioy are ‘ rather signs and testimonies 
of the will of God toward us, instituted to awaken 
and confirm faith.’' Plan’s profession of faitli is 
not a sacramental hut a sacrificial act, in response 
to the sacramental Word. For a like reason, they 
are not simply ‘ symbols of Christian fellowship,’ 
although this iellowship also is attested in our use 
of the sacrament (1 Co 10''). Nor are they alle- 
gories either of divine grace or of Christian virtues, 
or mere testimonies of a grace previously bestowed. 

In Lutheran countries baptism is generally ad- 
ministered within a few days after the birth of the 
child. The meaning and efficacy of baptism receive 
particular recognition and emphasis in the rite of 
confirmation, which is so far removed from the 
Roman sacrament known by that name as to con- 
stitute an entirely different ceremony. The Re- 
formers urged not only that the so-called sacrament 
of confirmation was rvithout divine institution, but 
that it derogated from the recognition of the 
efficacy of baptism, since it was extolled as con- 
ferring the fullness of gifts of the Holj’ Spirit, for 
which b.aptism furnished only a preparatory grace. 
Accordingly, confirmation fell into almost entire 
disuse among Lutherans, until, since its gradual 
reintrodnetion in another sense by Spener (1635- 
1705), it is to-day universally observed by them, 
as an edifying ecclesiastical rite, in which the 
contents and claims of the divine covenant made 
in baptism are recalled to those who are about to 
receive the Lord’s Supper for the first time, while 
they, on their part, solemnly declare that they 
realize not only u-hat their baptism meant when 
administered, but also what it means at all times, 
since it is the fonnal affirmation in mature life of 
their full understanding and belie%dng acceptance 
of what was done for them in tlieir infancy. 

Bimtism is never to be repeated — not because of 
the Roman figment of any character indelibilis, 
hut because baptism is a perpetual covenant on 
God’s part, ana by repentance we are daily to 
return to our baptism. 

* For though we were a hundred times ^ut under the water, 
it would, nevertheless, be but one baptism.^ 2 

In the Lord’s Supper the sacramental conception 
culminates. While Baptism is the sacrament of 
initiation, the Lord’s Supper is the sacrament of 
the mature Christian life. The former concerns 
the foundation, the latter the growth of faith. 
The former gives the general assurance of divine 
favour; the latter announces that a ‘new testa- 
ment’ shows forth the Lord’s death, and tenders 
His glorified Body and Blood as the seal of com- 
pleted redemption to the individual who has already 
been baptized, for the comfort and strengthening 
of the faith previously received. 

The controversy as to the presence of the glori- 
fied humanit 3 ' was one wliich Lutlier and his 
associates could not avoid ; and yet it has obscured 
the main stress of the doctrine. For, while Luther 
insists that the chief thing in the sacrament is the 
words, ‘given and shed for you,’ etc., nevertheless 
he could yield nothing of what he found in the 
words of institution, nor was he willing to surrender 
the comfort of the Real Presence by removing the 
humanity from the Holy Supper to a distance 
greater than that which separates heaven and 
earth. Ror could he reconcile himself to the 
thought that nothing but a sign or figure of the 
absent Body is present, or that Christ is present 
only in His divine nature, offering the sympathy 
and support of His far-remote humanity. For 
faith forbids us to place any limitations upon the 
abilit}’ of Christ to be present wherever He wills 
1 Augsburg Confession^ art, xiii. s Large Catechism^ 475. 


to be, or to do whatever He wills to do. No theory 
of Christ’s ubi^uitj', as is often asserted, but only 
the words of institution detennine the Lutheran 
teaching on this point, although tlie main attacks 
upon this teaching, Luther promptlj' sliowed, in- 
volved a misconception of what is meant bj’ ‘ the 
right hand of God’ as well ns of Christology in 
general. Trnnsubstantiation and all other attciiipts 
to define specifically this presence were repudiated. 
Every attempt to formulate it in philosojihical 
terms must fail ; it is enough to know that the 
real body of Christ is truly present — not, indeed, 
in a natural, but in a supernatural and heavenly 
way. 

* Nos uero praesenliam ipsam, quia testimonium liabet uerbi 
Dei, smipliciter credimus : de modo uero praesentiae, quia uerbo 
Dei reuetatus non est, judicamus non esse disputandum. Kon 
deiinimus certum modum illius praesentiae, sed eum 
humillter coramendamus sapientiae et omnipotentiae Dei.’ i 

Strenuous as was the controversj’, however, and 
often as it may have degenerated into an academic 
question and have been diverted into Scholastic 
subtleties, with Luther its deeply religious side 
was central. To him the Lord’s Supper was the 
sign and sacrament of completed redemption ; but 
he saw the sign not in the element, but in the 
heavenly object by which it was accompanied. 
The Body and Blood of Christ, actually tendered 
to the communicant with the bread and wine, tell 
not only of sin and guilt and the need of redemption 
above man’s ability to provide, but also of the 
completion of redemption, and God’s gracious will 
that the communicant to whom they are offered 
should personally share in all that Christ has 
and is. 

But man’s faith cannot create this presence. 
Whether man believe or not, the presence exists 
solely because of Christ’s institution. Only by 
faith, however, can the gospel, as thus offered in 
the sacrament, be appropriated. While the sacra- 
mental and the spiritual receptions of Christ are 
carefully distinguished, while the spiritual may 
occur without the sacramental, and the sacramental 
without the spiritual, nevertheless the end of the 
sacramental giving and receiving of Christ is that 
He ma\' be received in the highest measure spiritu- 
ally, f.e. by faith. 

In the canon of the Mass the priest offers to a 
just and wrathful God the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as a sacrifice for the sins of the Ihung and 
the dead ; and, as the representative of the penitent 
people, he intercedes that, by the interposition of 
this offering, God’s wrath may be appeased and 
punishment immediately and hereafter impending 
averted. But, in the evangelical communion, as 
restored by Luther, the perfection of Christ’s sacri- 
fice offered on the Cross once for all, and the all- 
availing intercession which He continually makes 
for all believers, completely reverse the activity. 
The Body and Blood of Christ have become the 
pledges offered by God, through the administrator 
of the sacrament, to each and every communicant, 
that His thoughts are only those of love. Christ 
and all that Christ is are given with the bread and 
wine, to assure him that, with Christ, he is to 
possess all things. This pledge is given in the 
sacramental act, of which the words of distribution, 
as given by Christ at the original institution, are 
the most important part. The consecration of the 
elements is not effected by the praj'er either of 
minister or of congiegation, or by the recitation at 
the time of the original words of institution, but 
by those words, as they were originallj- uttered by 
Christ, which, like the mamage blessing (Gn 1"^), 
remain effective throughout all subsequent ages. 
Those words are to be proclaimed and never to be 
I omitted when the sacrament is ndministered, ‘ that 
I * Chemnitz, ii. 76, *de Reali Pnesentia/ 
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the faith of the hearers may be excited and 
srreiiytlicned by Christ’s ivord.’> The proper pre- 
paration for the 1-ord’s Supiier is occupied also 
with tlie same words. TlirouL'h them the sense of 
need is awakened, that they who hunger and tliirst 
after righteousness may be lilled. The imagination 
that one may be rendered worthy of its reception 
on the ground of character or a good purpose, or 
through the regimen of ascetic exercises, or by the 
purifying efFects of either bodily or mental pain, 
only increases unworthiness. Confession of sms 
is of no benefit if it be thought that the confession 
itself removes guilt and gives a better title for 
approach. As buther sa 3 ’s, * the onl^’ thing wo 
can bring to tlie altar is a broken and empty heart. 
All confessional services, whether private or public, 
that are in use have ns their end the promotion of 
such spirit in all who would partake. 

*He is truly worthy and well-prepared who believes these 
w’ords: and s/ifd for yoxi^Jvr tht remxi>non of fi»w. 

But he who does not believe these words, or who doubta. Is 
unworthy and unfit; for the words: “/or you” require truly 
believing hearts.* 2 

Holding, further, that 'tlie communion of the 
imwortliy’ (1 Co 11”) cannot refer to the weak in 
faith (since it was just for aiicli that it was especi- 
ally instituted) or to believers coming to the sacra- 
ment without proper self-examination (since the 
condemnation whereof warninjj is given cannot 
apply to those who are in Christ (Ho 8']), and 
having in mind the judgment announced in 1 Co 
11”'-, tlie Lutlieran takes great care to guard 
against any tlioughtlcss approach, out of mere 
habit, or from any motive otlier tlian a longing for 
the spiritual benefit ollered to faith in the sacra- 
mental Word. Tills is the explanation of the 
provision desorihod in the Augsburg Confession-.^ 

' It Is not usual to pive the body of the Lord, except to them 
that have been previously examined and absolved.* 

The withholding of the cup from the laity— an 
acknowledged departure from apostolic usage — 
being recognized as a mutilation of the sacrament, 
was promptly remedied os the principles of the 
Reformation were applied to a revision of the 
liturgy. 

Attention should he called to the fact tliat the 
Lutheran conception of tlie saorainents was a 
gradual growth. As in every formative movement, 
there are stages through wliicli it passed before it 
readied consistent expression. In the Lutheran 
Confessions and tlie more mature treatises of 
Luther the sources are found for learning the 
results attained, while among tlioso known ns 
Lutherans individual opinions, in various lands 
and ages, show decided variations, as one or the 
other extreme of eitlier ecdcsiasticism or radical 
subjectivism has had influence. 


Literatuke.— The primary eources of intormatlon are thi 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church (in German and lAitin: 
J. T. Muller, Die symbolischm Bilctier der erano.-luther. 
Kirche'o, Outeraloh, 1907; in Eiiplish; Dooi cf Concord, ed. 
H. R Jacobs, Plilladelpliia, 1911); the writings ot Luther (sei 
art. Luther) and Melanohthon (Corjnta Refonnatomm. vols. i.- 
xxviil., ed. C. O. Bretschnelder and H. E. Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, I8St-C0) ; and the numerous Churcli Orders of the 
I6th cent., ns found in the collections of A. L. Richter (2 vols., 
Weimar, 1846) and E. Sehling; (6 vols., Lelprip, 1901-13). Tlie 
secondary sources are the dopmatlcinns of the purer period, 
especially Martin Chemnitz, Rxamcn Concilil Tridentini, 
4 pts., Frankfort, 15G5-73, and later edd., who gives more 
accurate scientillc expression than any of Ids successors to tlie 
positions of Luther. See also J. KBsUin. f.lil/irrs TAcolooic:, 
2 vols., Stuttgart, IS-A Enp. tr., Phil-adelplda, 1S97; P. 
Tschackert, Die Entslehung der lulherisehen mid refor- 
mierim KirctunUhre, Gottingen, 1910; the Idstories of doc- 
trine by G. Thomasius (ed. B. Seeberp, Leipzig, 1880-89) 
A. Hamack (Eng. tr., London, 1894-99), R, Seebere 
W13), and F. Loofs HaUe. 1900), and the Smnholik 
(Tubingen, 1876) of G. F. Oehler, 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Refonned). — 
Calvin not only encountered this subject as a (octij 
communis of theology, handling it in the fourth 
book of the Inslitutes (elis. xiv.-xix.), that on the 
Churcli, and not only had he, nsa reformer, to a.ssail 
ito-s jiart and parcel of the sacerdotal system which 
he was out to overthrow, hut he was brought into 
close contact with the subject in more than one 
incident which fonned part of his day’s work 
When he first emerged on the scene, Protestantism 
WAS being vexed and weakened with a controversy 
between the followers of Luther and those of 
Zwingli over the sacraments, and it concerned him 
vitally to keep this away from the sjihere of his 
own fahours. For this iiurpo.so he entered into 
negotiations with Zwingli’s successor, Riillinger, 
and with such 8ucce.ss that tlie entire Swiss CJliurch 
became united in a detailed statement on the sacra- 
ments in the Consensus of Zurich, 1549. So con- 
ciliatory was he, and so fully did he include what 
was of most iiiiiiortance in the Lutheran view, tiiat 
between him and Melanclitlion therespranguptlie 
close.st friendship, and even Luther is reiwrted to 
have said, at an early stage of the proceedings, 
that, if Zwingli had spoken in such tones, there 
would never have been any war between them. 
Hut in other quarters the succc.ss of the peace 
negotiations produced a dilfercnt impression. To 
such a degree did the clearness and re-asonahleness 
of Calvin’s view begin to tell that there was a 
wide-spread turning towards the Reformed as dis- 
tinguished from the Lutlieran point of view. This 
alarmed the jirotagoni-sts on the Lutheran side, 
.and one of tliem, Wc.stphal, a theologian of Ham- 
burg, began to attack Calvin in no measured 
terms. This man, indeed, passes in history for a 
controversialist of the worst type — noisy, obstinate, 
and unhair, making use of the most truculent 
language, as was, however, the custom of the 
time. Calvin at first handled him lightly; hut, 
when his restraint seemed to he doing no good, he 
met violence with the incisivcncss and sarcasm 
which, when necessary, he was able to wield ; and 
this controversy perfected the development of his 
own views. As, however, all this was past before 
the production of the last edition of the Instilutu 
(I55‘J), that issue may he regarded ns containing 
his fullj- matured convictions. 

He begins with defining a sacrament : 

* It Is an e.xtcntal by ^vh^ch tlie Lord seals on our con- 
sciences bis promises of cwMlwni towards as. In order to «u^ 
tain the weakness of our faith, and we in our turn testify our 
piety tovx-ards him, both before himself, and before anjjels as 
well as men.* ^ 

He ndds the definition of Augustine — ‘a visible 
form of an invisible grace ’ — hut says there is no 
dillcrcnce between the longer and the shorter 
definition. The word ‘ sacrament’ does not express 
all this in ikself ; its use arose from its being em- 
ployed in the Vulgate in place of the Greek piwni- 
piov; what tho Latins call soernmen/n thcGreek-scall 
PKXTijpia. He does not add — what is the case— that 
the transference to the rites of the Chiireli of the 
word piixnipiijr was a departure from the use of the 
word in the NT, where it means something which 
had been hidden from the knowledge of men in the 
earlier dispensation but revealed in the dispenai- 
tion of tho go.spel. In this confusing, at the be- 
ginning, of things that dilfercd lay the origin of 
mail}- niistnkes which were subsequently to darken 
the niind of the Cliureli. ‘Sncrnnient’ is not a 
Rihlicnl word, and with its misuse are connected 
not a few of the saddest pages in the history of 
the Church. 

Calvin proceeds : 

* From the definition which we have piven, we perceive that 


I Fonnitla oj Concord, 015 1. 

- Smalt Catechism, pt, v. (vi,). 


* ArL XXV. 


I Institutes, tr. II. Beveridpe, Edinburgh, 1SC3, bk. iv. ch. 
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there never Is a eacramcnt without an antecedent promise, the 
eacrament bcin? added as a kind of appendix, \^ith the view of 
confirming and eealing the promise,*! 

This is not for tlie sake of establishing the truth, 
which needs no confirmation except from itself ; 
but it is a concession to human weakness, to 
facilitate our apprehension of the truth. 

* This is commonly expressed by sxyinn that a sacrament con- 
sists ol the word and the external si^‘ 4 

The phra.se has, indeed, been misapplied, the 
‘ avord ’ being understood of the muttering by the 
priest in a tongue unknown to the multitude. 

‘ Very different is the doctrine of Augustine concerning the 
sacramental word : “ Let the word be added to the element and 
it will become a sacrament. For whence can there be so much 
virtue in water os to touch the body and cleanse the heart, 
unless by the agency of the word, and this not because it is 
said, but because it is believed T** . . . Therefore, when we hear 
mention made of the sacramental word, let us understand the 
promise, which, proclaimed aloud by the minister, leads the 
people by the hand to that to which the sign tends and directs 
us.** 

To this %'ietv of the sacrament as ‘ a visible 
M-ord * — to quote another phrase of Augustine — it 
mi^ht be objected that the sacrament Avas a super- 
fluity, since the true ^Yill of God was sufiiciently 
kno^vn through the "Word, and the sacrament could 
make us no wiser. But to this the reply is made : 

‘The seals which are afilxed to diplomas, and other public 
deeds, are nothing considered in themselves, and would be 
affixed to no purpose if nothing were written on the parch- 
ment, and yet this does not prevent them from sealing and 
confirming when they are appended to writing.* . . . ‘Sacra- 
ments bring with them the clearest promises, and, when com- 
pared with the word, have this peculiarity, that they represent 
promises to the life, as if painted In a picture.*^ 

He goes on to give other illustrations of the 
\-irtue of si"ns or seals \rith a liveliness of imagina- 
tion for winch he would hardly have received 
credit, and with the result of demonstrating that 
the clarifying or confirming of faith is no super- 
fluity. 

Mt had been better lor the objectors to pray, with the 
apostles, '* Lord, increase our faitn,'* . . . Let them explain 
what kind ol lalth his was who said, *' Lord, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelicl.” 

It is no disparagement to the Holy Spirit to assign 
to the sacraments this office of increasing and con- 
firming faith ; for they are only the instrument- 
ality through whicli He acts. 

•The sacraments duly perlorro their office only when accom- 
panied by the Spirit, the internal Slaster, whose ener^ alone 
penetrates the heart, stirs up the affections, and procures 
access lor the sacraments into our souls. II he is wantinu, the 
sacraments can avail us no more than the eun shining on the 
eyeballs ol the blind, or sounds uttered in the ears ol thedeal.’O 

This, however, is no more than miglit be s,aid of 
the Word of God itself, whicli none would dare to 
consider superfluous in the region of grace. 

•God uses the means and instruments which he sees to be 
expedient, in order that ail thln^ may be subsen'Ient to his 
plory, he beinff the Lord and disposer ol alL't 

At this point the author refers, in rather a tone 
of deprecation, to the importance attached by some 
to tbo meaning of sacramenium in the sense of the 
soldier’s oath of loyalty, ssvom in Roman times in 
the Campus Martins bMore setting forth on a cam- 
paign. 

* Bo by our signs we acknowledge Christ to be our com- 
mander, and declare that we serve under his standard. As the 
to-ra distinguished the Uomans Irom the Greeks, who wore the 
pallium; and as the different orders ol Romans were dis- 
tinguished Irom each other by their peculiar insignia ; — e.y., 
the senatorial Irom the ecuestrian by purple, and crescent 
shoes, and the equestrian Irom the plebeian by a ring, so wc 
wear our symbols to distinguish us Irom the prolane.*® 

Such Bimilitudes he docs not reject, but, in obvious 
allu-sion to the Zwinglians, he condemns those by 
whom_ that which they signify is made * the first, 
and indeed the only thing.’ A little later he 
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returns to this side of the subject, quoting Chiyso- 
stom, avho calls sacraments ‘ pactions, by wfiicli 
God enters into covenant with us, and we become 
bound to holiness and purity of life, because a 
mntnal stipulation is here interposed between God 
and ns.’ ^ But he does not develop this aspect of 
the sacraments with fullness or sympathy, and to 
tills extent he fails in giving a well-balanced ex- 
position of the definition with which, as was noted 
above, he started. He is too preoccupied with 
the more negative side of the truth, limiting what 
he has said about the use of the sacraments hy the 
Holy. Spirit. This, he remarks, does not include 
• a kind of secret virtue,’ or what he has e-irlier 
called ‘a kind of secret efficacy perpetually in- 
herent in them.’ Here he is doubtless alluding to the 
Lutherans, but far more to the Roman Catholics, 
and his language in reference to the latter is very 
strong indeed. He appeals to St. Augustine 
(whom he quotes so often, ns he saps on a later 
page, ns being ‘ the best and most faithful witness 
of all antiquity ’), who distinguishes between the 
sacrament and the matter of the sacrament. 

•The eacrament,* saj-a this authority, *i8 one thing, the 
virtue ol the eacramenl another. Vi*hy Is it that many partake 
ol the altar and die, and die by partaking! For even the cup 
ol the Lord was poison to Judas, not because he received what 
was eril, but, being wicked, bo wickedly received what was 
good.’ 5 

The author goes on, in his oivn name, with the 
warning ; 

•A sacrament is so separated Irom the reality by the un- 
worthiness ol the partaker, that nothing remains bnt an empty 
and useless figure. Now, in order that you may have - . , the 
thing with the sign, the word which is included in it must be 
apprehended by Iaith.’> ‘Let it be a fixed point that the 
office ot the eacraments differs not Irom the word ol God; 
and this is to hold lorth and offer Christ to ns, and, in him, 
the treasures ol heavenly grace. . . . The sacraments are to us 
what messengers ol good news are to men, or earnests in rati- 
lying pactions. They do not ot themselves bestow any grace, 
but they announce and manliest it, end, like earnests and 
badges, give a raPCcation ol the gilts which the divine liber- 
ality has bestowed upon ua The Holy Spirit, whom the 
sacraments do not bring promiscuously to ail, but whom the 
Lord specially coolers iijion his people, brings the gilts ot God 
along with him, makes way lor the sacraments, and causes them 
to bear Irult. ... In this doctrine ol the sacraments, their 
dignity is highly extolled, their use plainly shown, their utility 
sufficiently proclaimed, and moderation in all things duly 
maintain^ ; so that nothing is attributed to them which ongiit 
not to be attributed, and nothing denied them which they 
ought to possess.’ < 

Tliete follows a discourse on the sacraments of 
the OT, especially circumcision, the view being 
taken that these set forth Christ just as certainly 
ns do the sacraments of the HT, the only defect in 
their way of presenting Him arising from the fact 
that He was then enveloped in the mist of futurity, 
whereas now He stands in the clear light of history. 

It has been taken for granted throughout this 
whole chapter that the sacraments of tho NT 
are only two. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
but, after these tavo have been thorouglilj’ ex- 
plained in chs. xv.-xviii., the author returns in 
eh. xix. to a discussion of the jiseudo-sacraments, 
as he considers them, of Confirmation, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Orders, and Marriage. In 
somewhat the same way as in the Anglican Church 
not a few have been disposed to show a partiality 
for the first of these, ns being, if not exactly on the 
level of the two undoubted sacraments, at least 
near it, Calvin, while deprecating the chrism and 
the notion that only a bishop is equal to the per- 
formance of the ordinance, acknowledges that 
admission to the membership of the Church is an 
occasion of great importance, avhich might well bo 
dignified hy such a ceremony as the laying on of 
hands, though he does not allow that this rises to 
the rank of a sacrament. But his tone in dealing 
with the rest of the so-called sacraments is 

! bk. It, cb. xir, f 19. 2 In Johann, Hem. 20. 
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extremely severe ; and, to account for this, we 
must remember the height to which in the Church 
before the • Reformation the multiplication of 
ceremonies and symbolism had been carried. A 
glance, e.g., into Hamilton’s Catechism — a vade- 
mecum with which the clergy were supplied for the 
performance of their functions by an archbishop of 
St. Andrews just before the Reformation — will 
shmv that the simple rite of baptism had been con- 
verted into a perfect cycle of ceremonies, some of 
them perhaps beautiful, but others the reverse, and 
some very obscure. The people were supposed to 
understand these, hut the clergy themselves did 
not always understand them, and this was the 
reason for the publication of Hamilton’s instruc- 
tions. Calvin makes fun of the variety of mean- 
ings attributed to the ceremony of the tonsure, 
and any one who turns to A Catholic Dictionary 
will discover how utterly at a loss the most 
scholarly are even at the present day to explain a 
practice so common. But, indeed, it is the Mass 
itself that is the greatest of all combinations of 
symbolism. Nothing could be more unlike the 
simple, domestic obsen’ance of the first Lord’s 
Supper than is the performance of a Mass in a 
great cathedral ; and Calvin was doing an un- 
speakable service to Christianity when he con- 
tended that the original mode of administering the 
sacrament was the best model for all time. 

John Knox was, if not in scholarship, at least in 
spirit, the best disciple of Calvin ; and his state- 
ment, in the old Scots Confession of 1560, though 
brief, excels even that of the master. It begins, 
instead of ending, with the sacraments of the OT ; 
it is much more vigorous than Calvin could afford 
to be in repudiating the shortcomings of the 
Zwinglians ; and — best of all— it states with 
warmth and fullness the positive element which 
was always lacking in the Zwinglian creed, namely, 
that, besides the commemoration of the past and the 
profession of loyalty for the future, there is in the 
sacrament a transaction here and now between 
the Saviour and the communicant, each giving 
himself to the other and receiving the other as an 
everlasting possession. 

‘As the Fatheris under the Iaw, besydis the veritieof the 
sacrifices, had two cheat Sacramentis, to witt, C^nmcisioun 
and the Passover, the despysaris and conteninaris whairof war 
not reputed for Godis people ; so (doj we acknawledge 
and confesse that we now, in the tjme of the Evangell, have 
t^’O Sacramentis onlie, institutit be the Lord Jesus, and 
commanded to be used of all those that will be reputed 
members of his body, to witt, Baptisme and the Supper, or 
Table of the Lord Jesus, called The Communioun of his bodj 
and bloode. And these sacramentis (alsweUl of the Auld as of 
the New Testament) war institut of God, not onlie to maik ane 
visible difference betwixt his people and those that war with- 
out his league ; but also to exercise the faith of his children ; 
and by particij^tioun of the same sacramentis, to seall in tbair 
heartis the assurance of his promeis, and of that most blessed 
conjunctioun, unioun, andeocietie, whiche the Elect have with 
thair head, Christ Jesus/ 1 

At a time when the use of the seven sacraments 
is bein" commended to the Church of England by 
one so highly placed and ranch esteemed as Bishop 
Gore the words of the Thirty-nine Articles have 
special importance : 

’There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord lu 
the Gospel, that is to say. Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
Those five, commonij' called Sacraments, that is to say. Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt foHowing of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life, allowed in the Scriptures ; but yet 
have not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lora's 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God.’ 2 

In the Seidelherg Catechism the question ‘ What 
are the Sacraments ? ’ is answered as follows : 

* They are visible, holy signs and seals, appointed of God for 
this end, that by the use thereof He may the more fully declare 


t Art. xxi. 

2 See The Religion of the Churehj London, 1916, ch. iv. 


and seal to us the promise of the Gospel ; namely, that He 
grants us out of free grace the forgiveness of sins and everlast- 
ing life, for the sake of the one sacrifice of Christ accomplished 
on the Cross.’ t 

The workmanship of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines on this subject is careful and le.amed in 
all the documents, but it is specially felicitous in 
the Shorter Catechism, where the three following 
questions and answers form an almost perfect 
summary of Reformed doctrine : 

’ How do the sacramenta become effectual means of salva- 
tion 1 

The sacramenta become effectual means of salvation, not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer them ; but 
only by the blessing of Christ, and the working of His Spirit in 
them that by faith receive them. 

What is a sacrament ? 

A sacrament is an holy ordinance instituted by Christ ; where- 
in, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the new 
covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to believers. 

Which are the sacraments of the New Testament? 

The sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord’s Suppcr.’2 

There was never any serious difference of opinion 
in the Reformed Chnrch itself in the post-Reforma- 
tion period, unless it was in the transactions lead- 
ing up to the Synod of Dort, when the Arminians 
were acensed of minimizing the value of sacraments; 
but, the contest with both Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans still continuing, the affirmations and 
the denials of the Reformed theologians became 
more and more informed and distinct ; and so both 
the statement and the defence of the Reformed 
position became more and more easy. Hence 
works of recent date afford clear and thorough 
knowledge on eveiy point, but none can perhaps 
compete with that of Charles Hodge in his System- 
atic Theology (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1873-73), where 
the discussion is included under ‘ Soteriology.’ 

The sacraments are expounded by Hodge rmder 
five heads — their nature, their number, their 
efficacy, their necessity, and their validity. In 
investigating their nature he imposes on himself as 
the true method ‘ to take those ordinances which 
by common consent are admitted to be sacraments, 
and by analyzing them determine what are their 
essential elements or characteristics,’ and then 
‘exclude from the category all other ordinances, 
human or divine, in which those characteristics 
are not found.’ ’ As for their number, Calvin had 
been able to prove that Augustine, though himself 
fond of significant numbers, said not a word about 
the number seven ; hut his knowledge did not 
enable him to go farther donm. Hodge, on the 
contrary, is able to show that, so far from this 
number being primitive or scriptural, it was not 
current before the 12th century. What is said on 
the efficacy of the sacraments is practically an 
exposition of the questions of the Shorter Catechism 
quoted above. 'The necessity is what is called a 
necessitas praiecpti ; i.e., the use of sacraments is 
necessary because it is commanded by God — but it 
is not a sine qua non, because the same blessings 
which are communicated through the sacraments 
can be obtained without them, nothing hein" 
conveyed through them that may not he conveyed 
through other channels, especially the Word of 
God. 

Under his last head — their validity — Hodge 
takes up an interesting question, namely, whether 
sacraments are rendered invalid if administered 
by any but lawfully ordained ministers. In ordi- 
nary circumstances xt is xinseemly and wrong that 
they be administered otherwise ; but in special 
circumstances is the presence of such an adminis- 
trator imperative ? 

’ If a number of plons Christians assemble, where no minister 
can be had, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, in what sense is 
suti a service invalid ? Do they not commemorate the death ol 
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Christ? Are not the bread and wine to them tho symbols of 
his body and blood? If faith be in exercise, may they not 
receive those symbols to their spiritual nourisliment and [growth 
in ^ce? Again, if baptism be a washing with water in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, to signify and seal our engrafting 
into Christ, does it cease to be, or to signify this if not ad- 
ministered by an ordained minister ? Does not the man thus 
baptized make a profession of his faith in Ciirist ? and does he 
not thereby become a member of that great body which con- 
fesses Him before men ? Can it, therefore, be any more invalid 
than the Gospel, when preached by a layman ? ’ i 
The liberality of such sentiments has doubtless 
been learnt in the United States througli the 
exigencies of ecclesiastical life on the frontiers in 
the Far West ; bnt the learned and orthodox author 
conveniently forgets that this view is flatly contra- 
dictory of the Confession of Faith. Indeed, in the 
First Book of Discipline the administration of the 
sacraments by any but lawfully ordained ministers 
is declared to be worthy of death. 

A few years ago, in the Presbj’torian Church of 
England, the question was raised whether elders, 
being ordained men, might ofliciate at the distribu- 
tion of the communion elements in missions con- 
nected with city churches where the services of a 
minister could not be easily secured as frequently 
as might be necessary ; and, after prolonged disens- 
sion, the Synod, in 1907, decided in the negative. 

Since, in 1817, the union of Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches was secured in Prussia, the 
movement extending soon to other German 
States, there has naturall}’ been a disposition 
among Protestant theologians to emphasize the 

C ts of sacramental theory and practice on which 
sides are agreed, though the controversy of 
both ivith Rome has not ceased. Schleiermatmer, 
who was the son of a Reformed pastor, threw out 
the suggestion that the sacraments may be 13- 
garded as acts in the work of the risen Christ — an 
idea germane to that of Domer, who treated the 
Church as the domain of the Holy Ghost. 

Speculations of the most radical description have 
not been lacking in recent times, doubt being cast 
on the institution of the sacraments by the Author 
of Christianity, and tho qiicstion specially raised 
whether He had any intention of making the Lord’s 
Supper a permanent institution or only celebrated 
it once with His disciples in a genial hour, without 
any thought about the future. By a certain school 
a very close connexion has been assumed as having 
existed between the sacraments of Christianity 
and the initiatory rites of other religions by which 
it was surrounded in the primitive age and from 
which it drew its converts ; and some regard the 
sacramental sj’stem as a vagrant boulder projected 
into Paulinism from the outside and inconsistent 
1 iU. 62S. 


in its nature with the rest of the landscape. 
With such notions Reformed doctrine has nothing 
special to do. 

It has, however, to do with novel ideas which 
some have been bringing back from the War, 
since among the Reformed the tradition has alway.s 
been specially strong that the preaching of the 
Word IS the great means of grace. Some of the 
Presbyterian chaplains, when serving abroad, have 
obtained occasional glimpses of stately worship in 
the Roman Catholic Churches ; they have seen how 
the celebration of the Eucharist supplies form and 
body to the Anglican service j they have witnessed 
the eagerness with which the members of their 
own denomination have welcomed a communion 
service ; and some of them have ventured to invite 
all present who were desirous to partake, whether 
member.s of the Church at home or not. From 
such experiences they have derived the impression 
that in their Church at homo enough is not made 
of the sacraments ; and some of them have been 
proposing that the Lord’s Supper should form a 

S art — the most prominent part — of the principal 
iet of worship every Sunday, as well as that the 
Table should alwaj’s be open to all who desire to 
come, without questions asked. Such suggestions 
deserve the attention always due to impressions re- 
ceived from first-hand experience ; but tbe Church 
will also bring to bear on their solution its older 
experience, which is very ample in regard to some 
of the points raised. Changes may be made and 
experiments tried ; but the Reformed Church \yill 
not turn her back on her own past, by displacing 
preaching from its position of primacy, as long as 
she remembers tbe statement in the gospel, ‘ Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples,’ and tbe 
words of St. Paul, ‘ Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.’ 

Lirr-RATCRZ.— AH the writtDjre of Calvin on the eacra- 
mente, outside the Institutes, will be found in vol. viii. of the 
Opera Omnia, Amsterdam, 16C7-71, ns well os in vol. ii. of his 
Tracts, tr. H. Beveridge, Calvin Translation Society, Edinburgh, 
1S19. Tbe passage from the old Scots Confession of ISGO is 
extracted from John Knox, Tl'orbs, ed. D. Laing, Edinburgh, 
1604, vol. ii., and that from the Heidelberg Catecriism from A. 
Smellie’s ed., London, 1000. For other confessional statements, 
03 well as that quoted from the XX7CIX. Articles, see P. Schaff, 
The Creeds of Christendom, Hew York and London, 1877, iii., 
*The Evangelical Protestant Creeds,' or E. F. K. Mueller, 
Hie Ikkenntnisschri/len der reformierten Eirche, Leipzig, 1003. 
Much solid matter will be found in W. Cunningham, The Ee- 
formers and the Theologg of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1862 
(esp. Essay v. * Zwingli and the Doctrine of tbe Sacraments '), os 
well os in’Alcxander Schweizer, Hie protestantisehen Central- 
dogmen in ihrer Enturicklung innerhatb der reformierten Eirche, 
2 vols., Zurich, 1854-56. Among recent books may be men- 
tioned J, S. Candlish, The Christian Sacraments, Edinburgh, 
1831, and J. C. Lambert, The Sacraments in the Seta Testa- 
ment, do. 1003. J. STALKEB. 
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